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HARRY  LAUDER, 

World-famous  Scotch  Comedian,  says: 

“Tuxedo,  for  mildness,  purity  and  fragrance,  THE  tobacco 
for  me.  With  my  pipe  filled  with  good  old  TUXEDO,  all 
my  troubles  go  up  in  smoke.  In  all  my  world- wide  travels 
Tve  yet  to  find  its  equal  as  a  slow-burning,  cool-tasting, 
sweet  flavored  tobacco.  TUXEDO  satisfies  me  completely  ” 


Tuxedo  Keeps  the  World  in  Good  Humor 


Here  is  a  man  whose  life  work  is  to 
make  millions  of  people  happy.  In 
pursuing  his  call,  he  travels  the  wide 
world  over.  He  is  a  great  lover  of 
his  pipe,  and  in  all  sorts  of  corners 
of  the  earth  he  has  tried  all  sorts  of 
tobaccos. 

\Y  hat  is  his  unqualified  statement 


in  regard  to  Tuxedo?  Read  it  again: 
4  Tve  yet  to  find  its  equal.  ’  ’ 

This  is  the  frank  and  candid  opin¬ 
ion  of  thousands  and  thousands  of 
experienced,  judicious  smokers. 
Tuxedo  is  absolutely  the  best  all- 
around  tobacco  that  modern  tobacco 
science  can  make. 


£7u/xedo 

The  P erfect  Tobacco  for  Pipe  and  Cigarette 


1  he  original  “  1  uxedo  Process”  of  treating 

the  world’s  premier  smoking-tobacco  leaf _ 

high-grade  Kentucky  Hurley— puts  Tuxedo 
absolutely  in  a  class  by  itself.  No  other  to¬ 
bacco  can  be  like  1  uxedo,  because  no  other 
manufacturer  knows  the  “Tuxedo  Process.” 


SAMPLE 

TUXEDO 

FREE— 

Send  us  2  cents  in 
stamps  for  postage 
and  we’ll  mail  you 
prepaid  a  souvenir 
tin  of  TUXEDO 
tobacco  to  any 
point  in  U.  S.  A. 
Address 

TUXEDO 

DEPARTMENT 

Room  1253 

111  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


/ 1  lustrations 
are  about  one- 
half  size  of  real 
packages. 
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This  Process  brings  out  the  unsurpassed 
mildness, delicate  fragrance  and  mellow  flavor 
of  the  Burley  leaf  in  a  way  that  has  never  been 
successfully  imitated.  At  the  same  time  it 
refines  the  tobacco  until  every  trace  of  harsh¬ 
ness  and  “bite”  disappears. 

You  can  smoke  pipeful  after  pipeful  of 
Tuxedo  without  the  slightest  throat-irritation 
or  tongue-bite.  'Phis  mild, delightful  tobacco 
aflords  thorough,  wholesome  enjoyment.  It 
is  restful  and  refreshing,  comforting  and 
cheering — all  that  perfect  tobacco  should  be. 

A  host  of  famous,  successful  men  smoke 
and  endorse  Tuxedo.  They  have  undoubtedly 
tried  its  imitations.  Their  unanimous  prefer¬ 
ence  for  1  uxedo  —  the  original  granulated 
Burley  tobacco — is  worthy  of  your  considera¬ 
tion.  Will  you  try  Tuxedo  for  one  week? 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 
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Convenient  Pouch,  inner-lined 
with  moisture-proof  paper  .  .  DC 


Famous  green  tin  with  gold  10c 


lettering,  curved  to  fit  pocket 

In  Tin  Humidors ,  10c  and  80c  In  (//ass  Humidors ,  50c  and  90c 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY. 
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TO  THE  NAKED  EYE, TWO  PIECES  OF  STEEL  ARE 
VERY  MUCH  ALIKE,  ALTHOUGH  ONE  MAY 
BE  TEN  TIMES  AS  STRONG  AS  THE  OTHER. 

In  the  manufacture  of  dependable  automobile  bearings,  every 
piece  of  steel  that  is  used  must  be  of  a  certain  specified  strength 
to  withstand  the  terrific  strains  and  shocks  imposed  upon  it. 

Samples  are  taken  from  every)  lot  of  steel  that  enters  into  the 
construction  of  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings,  and  tested  for  strength, 
in  special  testing  machines — in  some  cases  vdith  the  enormous 
force  of  <150,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

Anj)  variation  from  the  pre-determined  strength  is  instantly 
detected,  and  in  this  v?a;9,  die  strength  of  the  different  parts 
is  kept  up  to  the  required  standard. 

die  uniform  quality  and  strength  of  the  steel  used  in  H^att 
Bearings  is  a  -\)ital  factor  in  the  splendid  service  and  easy-riding 
qualities  rendered  by  them,  in  every)  different  ty)pe  of  motor 
vehicle. 


"HYATT  QUIET  BEARINGS” 


Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Co. 
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Here  are  some  good  styles  for  fall 

THIS  illustration  is  a  good  one  for  you  as  well  as  for  us.  It 
shows  the  style  in  the  clothes  we  make,  and  the  kind  of 
people  who  wear  them. 

About  all  an  illustration  can  do  is  done  in  this  one;  you  see  the  style  of 
the  clothes  as  they  look  on  men  and  women  who  wear  them.  The  richness 
and  quality  of  the  all-wool  fabrics,  the  color-harmony  of  linings  and  trim¬ 
mings,  the  finely  executed  tailoring,  can  be  kmown  only  by  seeing  the  clothes. 

These  brief  details  may  interest  you 


Model  338:  Young  men’s  single-breasted  40-inch 
overcoat,  body  tracing;  a  “natural  figure”  overcoat. 

Model  54:  You  see  only  the  back;  a  young  man’s 
3 -button  coat;  soft  front;  waistcoat  has  6  but¬ 
tons,  with  no  collar;  trousers  specially  designed. 


Model  51:  Young  men’s  30-inch  sack,  3-button, 
soft  front.  Specially  designed  young  men’s  waistcoat 
and  trousers. 

Model  W  13:  Woman’s  41 -inch,  single-breasted, 
soft  front  overcoat;  3-button  through,  adjustable 
collar,  raglan  shoulders,  seamless  back,  silk  yoke 
linings,  patch  pockets. 


You’ll  find  many  good  models  ready  for  you  in  any  store  that  sells  our  goods, 
unusual  quality  at  £18  and  £20  with  special  value  at  $25  or  more. 


You  can  get 


Look  for  this  illustration  enlarged,  printed  in  colors,  in  the  window 
of  the  dealer  in  our  clothes.  Send  for  a  copy  of  The  Style  Hook. 


Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Good  Clothes  Makers 

C  h  i  c  a  g  o  N  e  w  Y  o  r  k 
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Indignation  Runs 


FIXE  state  of  affairs,  wasn't  it ! 

Here  was  Sam  Arnold’s  new 
speedway,  which  had  cost  the  city 
of  Winburg  all  the  money  in  the 
world,  and  no  way  to  light  it!  What  was  the 
use  of  all  those  extravagant  five-globed  boule¬ 
vard  lamps  if  there  was  no  electricity  to  put  in 
them?  And  the  houses?  Why,  when  the  speed¬ 
way  was  illuminated,  the  power  went  down  so 
that  you  had  to  strike  a  match  to  see  your  own 
electric  lights!  The  newspapers  had  a  joyous 
(p>v  of  it  the  morning  after  the  dedication,  and 

1(V‘  the  time  tl.ev  finished  with  him  Sam  Arnold  was  about  the  most  unpopular 
nnn  in  town  Whv  didn’t  lie  know  before  that  the  city  power  plant  was  made- 
I  mile  "  But  that  was  the  way  with  these  visionary  young  fellows.  Nothing  would 
do' but  to  plan  the  biggest  thing  in  creation,  and  then  leave  out  some  important 
detail  that  spoiled  it  all.  Like  the  man  who  built  Ins  own  bouse  and  forgot 
leave  a  hole  for  the  stairway.  The  newspapers,  one  and  all.  had  a  lot  of  tun  at 
S.M11  Vrnold’s  expense:  but  the  “Blade”  capped  the  climax.  It  turned  the  stand 
ani  cut  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  upside  down,  printing  if  from  the  back  as  a  square 

black  block,  and  called  it 
“Sam  Arnold’s  Grand  Speed¬ 
way  Illumination.”  Young 
Cal  Hicks  thought  of  that 
clever  idea  and  made  a  repu¬ 
tation  by  it. 

The  thing  was  too  serious 
for  much  joking,  though ; 
because  what  were  they 
going  to  do  about  it.'  Built 
a  new  power  plant?  Well 
hardly!  Hardly!  The  city 
of  Winburg  had  built  all  it 
was  goiilg  to  build !  Sam 
Arnold  had  already  plunged 
the  town  into  a  five-million- 
dollar  indebtedness,  and  the 
taxes  were  as  high  as  they 
were  ever  to  be!  You  could 
put  that  in  your  pipe  and 
smoke  it !  Speedway !  What 
good  was  it?  You  could 
drive  out  after  breakfast 
and  look  at  it,  eh? 

HERE  was  the  whole 
town  torn  up  for  a 
year;  still  torn  up: 
mud  every  place;  and  what 
was  there  to  show  for  it? 

Ten  miles  of  electric  lights 
that  wouldn’t  burn  !  Oh.  Sam 
Arnold  was  a  great  one !  He 
was  more  unpopular  even 
than  old  Buck  Spooler,  the 
town  nuisance,  who  got 
d  r  u  n  k  and  broke  win- 
dows  every  Saturday  night. 

Public  indignation  ran  high. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  beat  of  Sam  Arnold  .  (  ou  1  d n  t 
phase  him !  Just  made  a  laughing  stock  of  Winburg 
with  the  greatest  fizzle  of  the  age,  and  before  the 
town’s  done  talking  about  it  lie’s  right  hack,  as  brazen 
as  brass,  with  another  gaudy  scheme !  First  thing  you  .  .  , 

know  he  bobs  up  serenely  with  the  news  that  Representative  Sinter  has  pledged 
himself  to  secure  a  Government  dam  for  Winburg-um/  Winburg  may  have  the 
overflow  of  the  dam  for  an  electric-power  plant!  ,  ,  , 

The  dam’s  all  right.  Winburg  should  have  had  it.  long  ago.  W  ould  lia\e  had, 
if  Jake  Sinter  lia.l  lived  in  Winburg  in  place  of  up-State.  That  dam  would  do 
aWav  with  the  fifteen-mile  rapids  above  the  town,  open  up  five  hundred  miles  of 
up-State  waterways  to  communication  with  the  gulf  and  the  sea,  and  make  T\  in- 
hurg  a  much  more  important  ship  ling  center.  But  why  couldn  t  Sam  Arnold  let 
well  enou-h  alone?  No.  he  must  1  ave  that  eminent  coal  monopolist,  Jake  Sinter, 
hitch  on  to  the  dam  appropriation  a  grant— a  tremendous  permission,  mind  you- 

Sepl.  19  •  • 


By  George  Randolph  Chester 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  LUCIUS  WOLCOTT  HITCHCOCK 


The  Third  of  a  Series  of  Short  Stories.  The  first, 

Smash  in  the  Ear,  ”  appeared  in  the  issue  of  July  11. 
second,  “ Fundamental  Justice,”  in  the  issue  of  July  25 
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for  the  city  of  Winburg  to  build  an  elec¬ 
tric  plant  to  utilize  the  water  power  of  the 
dam  overflow.  They  made  puns  on  that. 

Great  Scott,  but  Sam  Arnold  could  see 
lie  was  going  to  have  the  city  build  a 
big  enough  to  supply  all  V  inburg  s  light  s, 
traction  lines,  and  its  factories,  and  still 
have  nine-tenths  of  the  output  of  electricity  to 
sell.  And  how  much  would  such  a  power  plant 
cost?  Gli.  only  about  two  million  dollars.  Oh. 

_ only  about  two  million  dollars!  Only  ahokt  tiro 

million  dollars! 

Ye  gods  and  little  fishes!  of  all  the  brassy  effrontery!  Here  was  the  city  ol 
Winburg  under  the  burden  of  five  million  dollars’  worth  of  bonds,  and  .mm 
Arnold  proposed  to  add  two  million  dollars  more  debt !  Where  did  that  tool 
suppose  monev  came  from?  Did  he  think  it  grew  on  bushes?  Did  lie  imagine 
the  printing  offices  could  turn  it  out  like  handbills?  One  entire  day  the  news 
papers  spent  in  howling  down  that  asinine  proposition;  and  public  indignation 
ran  high  The  next  morning  that  indestructible  redhead  presented  the  argu¬ 
ment  which  he  had  cunningly  withheld  until  the  fever  had  spent  itself.  He  did 

not.  propose  to  have  the  city 

_ ,  take  on  ah  additional  burden 

of  debt.  He  meant  for  the 
city  to  organize  a  power  com¬ 
pany  as  if  it  were  a  private 
enterprise,  bond  that  enter¬ 
prise  for  two  million,  and  sell 
the  bonds  to  the  consumers 
of  tlu“  electric  power.  The 
project  in  this  manner  would 
not  only  be  no  expense,  but 
would  yield  the  city  a  rev¬ 
enue,  thereby  decreasing  the 
taxation. 
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“Yes,”  agreed  Sam,  and,  bringing 
up  his  hand  bag,  he  produced  a  little  red  ve¬ 
hicle,  which  looked  like  a  toy  dump  car.  I  have 
here  an  invention  which  I  am  sure  will  interest  you 


by 


of  course,  that 
was  different.  The  or¬ 
dinary  taxpayer  was 
immediately  relieved  in  his 
intellect,  and  the  man  who 
paid  no  taxes  was  always 
heartily  in  favor  of  showy 
improvements.  Public  indig¬ 
nation  began  to  run  low :  but 
private  indignation,  confined 
now  to  the  prospective  con¬ 
sumers  of  electric  power,  im¬ 
mediately  waxed  hot.  Presi¬ 
dent  Milbnrn  of  the  Winburg 
Traction  Company  sent  for 
Sam  in  a  hurry. 

“What  does  this  mean?”  he 
demanded,  pointing  to  a  line 
which  named  the  traction 
company  as  one  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumers. 

Sam  uncovered  his  red  hair 
and  laid  his  hat  on  the  desk. 
He  had  broken  Milbnrn  in 
their  traction  war.  and  had  made  him  president  of  the 
consolidation  for  convenience ;  but  the  fact  that  Mil- 
burn  was  now  a  mere  figurehead  seemed  to  have  slipped 
that  gentleman's  mind.  He  sat  big  and  heavy-lidded 
in  his  swivel  chair,  and  glared  at  Sam  as  if  that 

young  man  were  an  offending  motorman.  ,  .  , 

“It's  a  logical  proposition,”  Sam  patiently  explained,  having  set  aside  tins  dan 
to  begin  his  struggles  with  the  directors  of  the  traction  company.  Our  present 
power  equipment  is  practically  worn  out.”  Ben  Milburn  grunted. 

“We  have  planned  to  spend  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  a  new  power  plant  su  - 
cient  to  operate  all  our  lines  and  extensions,”  went  on  Sam.  "I  propose  to  imes 
this  quarter  of  a  million  in  the  bonds  of  the  new  city  electric  company  which  will 
yield  us  four  per  cent  for  twenty  years.  Moreover,  we  will  get  our  current,  made 
the  city  from  water  power  which  costs  nothing,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  wo  can 


make  it  from  coal.” 
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>\\  away  our  already  existing  power  plant?" 

Milburn.  “Do  away  with  a  part  of  the  vested 
which  our  capitalization  depends?  Put 
i  the  hands  of  polities?  Ploof!”  That  last 
explosion  of  the  surplus  breath  in  his 
■cks,  and  expressed  the  idea  that  Sam  was  the  big- 
t  fool  outside  the  walls  of  a  lunatic  asylum. 

All  right.”  and  young  Arnold  cheerfully  picked  up 
hat.  “You’re  ten  per  cent  of  the  stock.  I’m  twent.v- 
>.  I’ll  make  you  a  bet  on  the  balance.” 


PAM  talked  so  much  during  the  following  week  that 
^  the  base  of  his  tongue  ached,  and  gradually  he 
brought  the  majority  of  the  stock  to  his  way  of 
thinking;  while  Milburn  fumed  and  fretted  and  boiled, 
and  flourished  the  whip  on  which  there  was  no  longer 
a  cracker. 

This,  however,  was  Sam’s  own  company.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  were  still  harder  to  reach.  They  could 
readily  be  brought  to  see  that  they  could  obtain 
cheaper  power  from  the  city’s  water  than  from  their 
own  plants,  but  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  do 
away  with  engines  and  boilers  which  had  cost  so 
much  money  to  install,  and  to  supplant  them  with  elec¬ 
tric  motors,  which  would  cost  so  much  to  set  in  place. 
Particularly  they  could  not  see  the  joy  of  investing 
heavily  in  the  new  power-plant  bonds  in  order  to 
incur  this  expense.  It  was  too  much  like  hiring  a 
burglar  to  come  and  rob  your  house. 

At  the  end  of  two  weeks  after  Sam  had  enrolled  the 
traction  company  at  the  head  of  the  preliminary  bond 
subscription  list,  he  had  but  little  over  a  half  million 
to  show.  Nevertheless,  be  went  home  quite  cheerfully 
with  that  half  million,  and  swung  a  tremendously 
pretty  red-headed  wife  from  her  feet  as  she  met  him 
at  the  gate. 

“‘Well.  Ginger,”  he  observed,  leading  her  around  to 
the  cozy  back  porch;  “I’ve  traveled  as  far  as  talk  will 
take  me.  Now  it’s  time  to  sit  down  and  think.” 

She  waited  until  Sam  had  pulled  down  his  old  pipe 
from  the  porch  rafter,  and  her  black  eyes  were 
sparkling  as  she  sat  on  her  end  of  the  settee.  He 
snuggled  down  by  her  as  soon  as  he  had  a  light,  and 
for  a  moment  the  two  red 
heads  nestled  close  together. 

Below  them  spread  the  city, 
its  gray  walls  and  modest 
spires  peeping  through  the 
branches  of  the  tall  oaks  and 
elms,  and  reddening  in  the 
setting  sun.  The  winding 
river  shimmered  with  touches 
of  scarlet  as  it  rushed  down 
to  the  arches  of  the  old  gray 
stone  bridge,  and  Sam  drew 
a  sigh  of  comfort. 

“Ready  to  think?”  he  in¬ 
quired. 

“I'm  through,”  she  dimpled. 

“Sam !”  and,  unable  to  keep 
up  her  demure  repression 
any  longer,  she  laughed  and 
••lapped  her  hands.  “I  have 
the  meanest  trick !” 

A  S  THE  Civic  Art  League 
f"\_  poured  out  of  its  ap¬ 
pointed  meeting  place 
at  the  Hotel  Winburg,  fluffed 
in  its  best  afternoon  recep¬ 
tion  triumphs.  Ruth  Arnold, 
clad  in  snowy  white  from 
bonnet  to  slippers,  cast  a 
satisfied  glance  at  the  sky. 

It  was  dull !  The  sun  was 
there,  a  great,  dim.  copper 
ball,  but  miles  and  miles  of 
soggy  mist  hid  its  rays  from 
smoke  -  laden  Winburg.  A 
huge  fleck  of  moist  soot 
dropped  on  her  white  kid 
glove,  as,  with  a  bevy  of  the 
youngest  and  jolliest  of  the 

art  league  members,  she  sought  her  own  car  from  the 
twenty  in  waiting. 

“Ah !”  she  exclaimed,  in  that  soft  drawl  which  had 
come  to  be  loved  and  imitated  by  all  the  young  girls. 
She  held  out  the  disgraced  glove  with  pathetic  help¬ 
lessness. 

“Ah !”  echoed  Marion  Duncan  and  pretty  little 
Mrs.  Haynes,  and  there  was  no  pleasure  in  their  faces 
as  they  looked  from  the  glove  to  the  murky  air.  All 
the  factories  were  in  a  congested  section  between  the 
Hotel  Winburg  and  the  river;  and  the  wind  was  blow¬ 
ing  from  that  direction !  From  every  tall  chimney 
poured  balloonlike  puffs  of  rolling  black  smoke,  which 
streamed  bravely  upward  for  a  few  feet  and  con¬ 
densed  in  soot,  which,  presently,  dripping  with  mois¬ 
ture,  sifted  down  on  every  clean  thing  in  Winburg! 
The  radiantly  fluffy  Civic  Art  League  was  distinctly 
aware  of  it ! 

“It’s  positively  shameful !”  wailed  Bessie  Frazier,  as 
a  huge  smudge  nestled  into  the  lace  of  her  best  frock; 
and  she  hurried  her  group  of  four  into  the  Frazier  car. 

“I’m  going  to  have  the  factories  declare  a  holiday 
the  next  time  T  give  a  party,”  pouted  Ruth,  and  eleven 


young  girls  contemplated  studiously  the  charming 
pucker  of  her  lips,  with  an  eye  to  future  practice. 

“Your  parties  always  make  up  for  anything,”  cheer¬ 
fully  called  tall  and  vigorous  Mrs.  Benson,  whom  soot 
did  not  bother,  because  she  drove  her  own  car  and 
was  dressed  for  it. 

Among  the  hundred,  however,  who  headed  out  the 
new  speedway,  there  were  not  a  dozen  who  were 
properly  prepared  for  carbon  showers,  and  by  the 
time  they  had  reached  the  broad  porch  of  the  new 
casino  there  was  not  one  pair  of  unsmirched  white 
gloves!  There  was  soot  on  a  hundred  costumes,  soot 
on  a  hundred  bonnets,  soot  on  a  hundred  noses,  soot 
everywhere ! 

Why  must  they  endure  it!  That  was  the  entire 
burden  of  the  tea-time  conversation :  soot !  EVery 
member  of  the  Winburg  Civic  Art  League  had  some 
detestable  reminder  of  that  civic  pest  on  some  portion 
of  a  much-cherished  outfit ;  and  the  indignation  ran  high. 
When  the  regular  league  session  came  with  the  bonbons, 
Ruth  Arnold,  as  president,  made  a  speech  about  it. 

WHO  were  the  greatest  sufferers  by  the  atrocious 
atmospheric  conditions?  The  ladies !  Who  then 
should  wage  a  vigorous  war  against  this  in¬ 
sidious  enemy  of  the  laundry  line?  The  ladies!  It  be¬ 
hooved  the  Winburg  Civic  Art  League  to  open  a  death¬ 
less  campaign  against  the  soot  nuisance;  and  the  first 
thing  to  do  was  to  sign  an  antisoot  petition  addressed 
to  the  City  Council  !  Waiter,  some  stationery,  please. 

Wasn’t  Ruth  Arnold  the  dearest  thing!  So  progres¬ 
sive,  and  energetic,  arid  brilliant,  and  charming!  But 
— but — but  what  would  the  men  say !  Some  of  the 


nold’s  most  stanch  supporter  and  Ruth’s  most  ardent 
admirer. 

“I  don’t  know  which  of  you  two  redheads  is  the 
smartest,”  he  observed,  his  shrewd  blue  eyes  twinkling; 
“but  anyhow  to-morrow  night  there’ll  be  introduced 
into  the  City  Council  the  most  radical  and  unjust  anti¬ 
smoke  ordinance  that  ever  oppressed  a  careless  manu¬ 
facturer.” 

SO  IT  came  about.  The  petition,  carried  into  every 
home  by  the  sternly  purposeful  ladies  of  the  Civic 
Art  League,  grew  and  grew  until,  by  the  time  the 
ordinance  came  up  for  its  second  reading  in  the  City 
Council,  the  newspapers  were  forced  to  accept  the  peti¬ 
tion  as  an  expression  of  the  popular  will :  and,  under 
the  lurid  adjectival  efforts  of  the  newspapers,  public 
indignation  ran  high.  There  must  be  no  more  soot  in 
Winburg!  Its  skies  must  be  clear  and  its  linen 
spotless ! 

Bnt  how  was  this  to  be  achieved?  How  was  the 
soot  to  be  prevented  from  sifting  from  those  tall  chim¬ 
neys?  That  was  the  manufacturer’s  business.  Let  him 
put  in  smoke  consumers.  But  smoke  consumers  do  not 
invariably  consume  smoke.  Very  well,  then;  let  the 
manufacturer  put  in  liquid  fuel  or  something.  Aftd 
change  all  his  power  equipment?  Help!  shrieked  the 
manufacturer.  It.  did  not  matter.  There  must  be  no 
more  soot  in  Winburg!  Its  skies  must  be  clear  and 
its  linen  spotless !  The  City  Council  had  up,  for  the 
tliiid  leading,  a  most  drastic  piece  of  civic  legislation, 
imposing  penalties  just  short  of  death  and  bankruptcy 
on  offending  manufacturers.  And  that  legislation 
would  be  enacted  into  a  law.  Why?  The  weaker  sex. 

to  a  woman,  roused  by  the  Civic 
Art  League  to  a  shrill  sense  of 
their  wrongs,  were  for  the  ordi¬ 
nance  ;  and  woe  betide  the  supper 
of  any  man  who  presumed  to  dis¬ 
pute  it  ! 

Moreover,  Tim  Cassidy,  to  a 
man,  was  for  the  ordinance !  Ob¬ 
serve  him  back  Danny  Conner, 
alderman,  into  a  corner  of  Mike 
O  Keefe's  cafe,  and  present,  with 
great  lucidity  and  convincing¬ 
ness.  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  severe  antismoke  ordinance. 

“You’ll  vote  for  it,”  says  Tim. 
“or  there’ll  be  not  another  Con¬ 
ner  at  work  on  a  city  job  these 
two  years.” 
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"But  it’s  a  holdup,’’  says  Jerry,  wiping  his  mus¬ 
tache.  .  .  .  ‘‘Have you  no  gratitude?’’ says  old  Tim.  ‘‘Who 
dragged  you  out  of  your  obscurity  in  Johnnie  Carr’s  blacksmith 
shop  and  made  you  an  alderman?  I  did,  you  ungrateful  whelp!” 

ladies  had  husbands  and  fathers  and  brothers  con¬ 
nected  with  factories,  and  factories  were  business,  and 
business  was  sacred !  Some  of  the  ladies  ventured 
timid  little  protests,  based  on  this  remembrance,  but 
Ruth  Arnold  only  laughed.  Didn’t  the  men  always 
object  to  housecleaning?  Yet  were  not  the  men  al¬ 
ways  glad  that  the  house  had  been  cleaned?  They’d 
be  perfectly  happy  when  there  was  no  more  soot  in 
Winburg,  when  its  skies  were  clear  and  its  linen 
spotless.  And  here  was  the  petition ! 

THERE  was  no  resisting  adorable  Ruth  Arnold. 
Before  the  pretty  little  concert  began  one  hundred 
names  were  attached  to  the  antisoot  petition ! 
Old  Tim  Cassidy  that  evening  grinned  as  he  tucked 
in  his  pocket  Sam’s  rough  draft  of  some  new  municipal 
legislation.  Old  Tim,  who  had  mottled  his  face  in  the 
weather  of  countless  political  storms,  was  Sam  Ar- 


EHOLD  Tim,  with  his  fringe 
of  curly  gray  hair  arounc 
the  mottled  back  of  his  need 
and  with  his  shrewd  blue  eyes 
twinkling  under  his  gnarlec 
brows,  showing  the  light  of  rea 
|  *011  to  Jerry  Hogan,  alderman. 

“But  it’s  a  holdup,”  says  Jerry 
wiping  his  mustache  with  the 
back  of  one  hand  and  shoving 
away  his  glass  with  the  other. 
"Everybody  knows  it’s  a  scheme 
of  Sam  Arnold  to  help  along 
bis  city  power  company.” 

“Have  you  no  gratitude?” 
says  old  Tim.  “Who  dragged 
you  out  of  your  obscurity  in 
Johnnie  Carr’s  blacksmith 
shop  and  made  you  an  aider- 
man?  I  did,  you  ungrateful 
whelp!  And  who  gave  me 
the  chance  to  do  it?  Sammy 
Arnold,  you  ungrateful  pup  !” 

“But  what  I  don’t  see  is  this,”  per¬ 
sists  Jerry,  pulling  forward  his  glass 
and  pushing  it  backward  again. 
“Why  does  Sam  Arnold  want  the  city 
to  run  this  power  company  when 
there’s  nothing  in  it  for  him?” 

“What’s  it  your  business?”  de¬ 
mands  old  Tim,  with  a  good,  broad 
County  Mayo  oath.  “If  you  had  brains  enough  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  Sammy  wants  this  improvement,  which 
I  don’t  quite  myself,  you  might  be  Sammy ;  but  as  it  is 
you’re  not,  and  will  you  vote  for  this  ordinance  or  go 
back  to  the  blacksmith  shop?” 

CONSIDER  old  Tim  showing  the  rights  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  August  Schwinder,  alderman. 

“It’s  only  women  wants  it,”  declares  August,  in 
heavy  trouble,  for  that  fact  is  much  on  his  conscience. 
“It’s  a  bad  thing  when  women  mixes  up  in  politics.” 

“It’s  a  bad  thing  for  a  woman  when  she  mixes  up 
with  a  Dutchman,”  scorns  old  Tim.  “Look  here.  Gus,” 
and  he  pokes  a  cracked  forefinger  nail  against  August’s 
fifth  rib,  and  holds  it  there  impressively;  “I  haven’t 
the  time  to  explain  to  you  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  this 
ordinance;  but  now  listen  to  me:  If  you  don’t  vote 
for  it  at  the  last  reading  Thursday  night,  how  would 
you  like  it  known  that  you  took  a  commission  on  the 
sausages  you  bough'  for  the  Turn  Society’s  picnic?” 

Thus,  by  resistless  logic  and  persuasion,  was  the 
antismoke  ordinance  made  a  law,  to  go  into  effect 
thirty  days  after  its  passage. 
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[very  manufacturer  knew  that  he  faced  expense! 
tier  he  would  have  to  make  certain  uncomfortable 
nges  in  his  power  production,  or  he  would  have  to 
the  risk  of  arrest  and  heavy  tine,  or  he  could 
ke  a  costly  test  of  the  validity  of  the  ordinance, 
ignation  ran  high  among  the  manufacturers:  but 
public  was  perfectly  calm.  It  would  be  a  nice 
i.r  to  have  no  soot  in  the  air. 


To\Y  came  forth  Sam  Arnold,  with  his  red  hair 
J  a-kink,  and  with  a  blue-eyed  and  white-toothed 
smile  behind  the  three  freckles  of  his  nose.  Sam 
the  smooth  and  easy  solution  to  the  antismoke 
ation.  Let  the  manufac- 
?rs  form  an  association  to 
e  up  the  bonds  of  the  City 
Winburg  Electric  Power 
npany.  and  petition  council 
a  stay  of  the  antismoke 
Lnance  until  the  projected 
a  and  power  plant  could  be 
It. 

,isten.  Here  is  a  tentative 
tract  from  Bunkersville  for 
electric  lighting  of  that  vil- 
8,  fifteen  miles  up  the  river, 
re  is  a  tentative  contract  for 
rent  for  the  proposed  new 
ctioii  line  from  Walpeck  to 
(town.  This  is  by  way  of 
wing  how  easy  it  is  to  sell 
•tricity,  if  you  can  provide 
at  a  low  figure;  and  bear 
s  in  mind.  Every  outside 
tomer  gained  by  the  city  of 
nburg  reduces  the  cost  to 
local  consumer,  puts  money 
the  city  treasury,  lowers  the 
:ation,  and  goes  to  the  re- 
nption  of  the  bonds. 


ENTLEMEN  of  the  Maim 
f  facturers’  Association,  per¬ 
mit  me  to  introduce  this 
ve  and  smiling  representa- 
■  of  the  Universal  Electric 
npany.  He  will  prove  to 
that,  in  no  time  at  all,  with 
rent  at  the  price  to  be  fur¬ 
led  by  the  city  power  plant, 
can  -save  the  cost  of  your 
t  equipment.  You  see.  the 
point  is  this :  You  only  pay 
current  when  you  are  using 
rer!  With  a  steam  engine 
i  have  to  run  all  your  line 
fting  and  belting  if  you’re 
y  operating  the  jig  saw ! 

Jut  how  do  we  know  that 
city  of  Winburg  will  be 
e  to  furnish  current  as 
•aply  as  you  say? 

Ui !  Hear  the  suave  and 
ding  representative.  The 
iversal  Electric  Company 
1  give  a  written  guarantee 
it,  with  a  dam  of  such  and 
•h  a  height,  and  with  an 
?rage  hourly  water  flow  of 
many  gallons,  and  with 
C.  dynamos  of  such  and 
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"Oh,  yes,”  returned  Mr.  Haynes,  somewhat  wearily, 
for  he  had  heard  nothing  but  volts,  and  ohms,  and 
amperes,  and  watts,  and  the  cost  of  electric  current 
for  the  past  entirety  of  the  new  lifetime  which  had 
begun  with  Sam  Arnold’s  latest  scheme.  Now  came 
a  stranger  with  more  of  it.  “Has  Sam  made  a  reduc¬ 
tion  or  a  raise?” 

“Sam?”  inquired  the  stranger  politely. 

“Sam  Arnold.”  explained  Henry  Haynes,  and  a  half- 
aggravated  laugh  went  with  it. 

"I’m  sorry,”  was  the  polite  reply.  “I  have  not  the 
pleasure  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  acquaintance.” 

Mr.  Haynes  returned  the  blank  look  with  interest. 
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the  chair  in  front  of  him,  handed  it  to  him,  and  waited 
with  frantic  suppression  while  he  methodically  stuffed 
and  lighted  it. 

“Didn’t  he?”  she  demanded  as  soon  as  he  had  taken 
his  second  puff. 

"Well,  you  couldn’t  say  that,”  slowly  considered  Sam. 
giving  way  to  the  aggravating  masculine  tendency 
toward  judicial  fairness.  "When  the  grant  was  made 
to  the  Winburg  Electric  Power  Company,  a  Winburg 
Electric  Tower  Company  had  quietly  come  into  exist¬ 
ence.”  Sam  supported  his  left  elbow  with  his  right 
hand,  and  with  his  left  hand  supported  his  pipe,  while 
he  gave  the  matter  calm  study.  Ruth  sat  stiffly  in 
the  rustic  chair  in  front  of  him 
and  clasped  her  hands  to  hold 
in  her  exasperation.  “Any  wide¬ 
awake  capitalists  could  have 
seen  the  public  reports  of  the 
proposed  government  appro¬ 
priation,  have  realized  the  op¬ 
portunity,  and  have  organized 
the  company,  and  it  is  not  just, 
without  direct  proof,  to  assume 
that  Sinter  had  anything  to  do 
with  it.” 

"Oh,  fiddlesticks !”  snapped 
Ruth.  “He  did !  I  know  he 
did  !  So  do  you  !  You’re  just 
trying  to  get  rid  of  your  own 
suspicions !” 


SAM  pondered 
for  five  puff's. 


We  loved  you,  but  we  went  our  ways. 
Undreaming  in  our  rash  content 
That  you  were  dropping  numbered  days 
Along  the  road  we  went. 


We  loved  you,  but  we  never  guessed 
Your  ardors  and  your  shining  powers 
Were  aiming  for  a  farther  quest 
Than  any  quest  of  ours. 


Good  night,  dear  comrade !  As  we  part. 
Not  idle  praise  nor  tears  we  bring  i 
But  see !  Our  hearts  stand  round  your  heart 
Like  warriors  round  a  king. 


z: 


3  a  size,  type  G,  and  with  so  and  so  many  type  X. 
57,  turbines,  a  daily  voltage  of  so  and  so  much 
be  produced  at  such  and  such  cost  per  volt.  Heie 
the  figures,  and,  gentlemen,  the  Universal  Electric 
npany  is  as  substantial  as  the  mint ! 

’here  is  no  timber  so  hard  but  that  a  nail  can  be 
cen  into  it  by  persistent  hammering.  Sam  Arnold 
umered  morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  he  got  his 

I  started  into  the  plank.  One  by  one,  the  manu- 
turers,  of  whom  there  were  pitifully  few  for  a  city 
such  fundamental  opportunity,  succumbed  to  the 
ce  and  the  logic  of  the  situation.  They  began  to 

that,  in  the  long  run,  they  would  make  money  by 
incing  the  city  of  Wiuburg’s  Electric  Power  (  om- 
ly ;  and,  one  by  one,  they  joined  the  new  Manufac- 
ers’  Association,  and  pledged  themselves  to  their  pro 
a  proportion  of  the  two-million-dollar  investment.  A 

II  ion  and  three-quarters  had  been  signed  when  the 
iterways  Commission  recommended  and  secured  the 
propriation  for  the  Winburg  dam.  coupled  with  a 
nit  for  the  use  of  the  water  overflow  to  the  Win- 
rg  Electric  Power  Company. 


VNE  week  after 
/  cially  confiriiK 


that  appropriation  had  been  otti- 
rmed,  a  large,  pleasant  gentleman, 
with  a  small  brown  mustache  curled  at  each 
into  a  complete  ringlet,  arrived  on  Number  12. 
k  the  two  best  rooms  in  the  Hotel  Winburg,  and 
seated  himself  to  Henry  Haynes  of  the  Haynes 
mi  and  Washing  Machine  Company,  also  Silos. 

I  represent  the  Winburg  Electric  Power  Company,” 
ilained  the  large  and  pleasant-looking  stranger, 
should  like  to  show  you  some  interesting  figures 
itive  to  the  cost  of  electric  current.’ 


He  was  a  round-cheeked  man,  but  now  his  checks 
dropped  square,  then  they  came  up  again  with  a  laugh. 

"I  don’t  see  how  you  could  be  connected  with  the 
city’s  new  power  scheme  and  not  know  Sam  Arnold,’ 
he  observed. 

"Oh,  the  city.”  smiled  the  stranger.  "We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  The  Winburg  Electric  Power 
Company  is  a  private  organization,  incorporated  in 
New  Jersey  last  week.  We  have  a  government  grant 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  water  overflow  from  the 
Winburg  dam !” 

RUTH  ARNOLD,  dangling  a  pail-  of  gracefully  slim 
ankles  over  the  edge  of  the  hammock,  lost  her 
agreeable  languor  and  jumped  up  in  concern  as 
Sam  strode  out  from  the  telephone  with  kinks  in  his 
flaming  hair.  He  plumped  into  the  crotch  of  the  old 
apple  tree  with  a  slam  which  brought  down  the  last 
of  the  knotty  fruit,  and,  for  a  solid  minute,  while  lie 
tried  to  collect  his  scattered  wits,  regarded  his  part¬ 
ner  with  appalling  stupidity. 

"The  power  plant!”  lie  finally  managed  to  tell  her. 
and  the  color  began  to  come  back  into  his  face.  "It  s 
been  stolen !” 

"I  told  you  so!”  immediately  exclaimed  Ruth.  "The 
second  I  saw  Representative  Sinter’s  face  I  knew  he 
was  not  to  be  trusted  !” 

Sam  looked  at  her  with  an  increase  in  his  apparent 
stupidity. 

“Sinter,”  he  repeated. 

"Why,  certainly!”  and  Ruth  shook  her  flounces  im¬ 
patiently.  "Didn’t  he  steal  it?” 

Sam  ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair  and  searched 
all  his  pockets  for  his  pipe.  She  picked  it  up  from 


that  charge 
and  then  he 

grinned. 

"1  believe  1  was,”  he  admit¬ 
ted.  "However,  we  have  no 
proof,  and  probably  can’t  get 
any,  because  Sinter  would  not 
openly  join  the  corporation.” 

,  "But  you  know  it!”  she 
argued.  "Now  wliat.  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it?  Who 
told  you?  Tim  Cassidy?” 

"No.”  and  Sam  looked  puz¬ 
zled.  "Henry  Haynes.  A  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  in  session,  and  they 
want  me  to  come  down.” 

“Oh.”  Ruth  was  thoughtful 
for  a  in  o  m  e  n  t .  "Of  course 
they’re  angry  about  the  steal." 
Sam  smiled  rather  wanly. 

"N  o  t  m  u  e  h  !  Ruth,  you 
spoiled  your  pretty  new  white 
dress  for  nothing  in  carrying 
out  your  brilliant  antisoot  plan. 
I’ve  spent  three  months  in 
pounding  these  fellows  into 
taking  up  those  bonds.  Now 
a  private  company  offers  the 
manufacturers  electric  current 
at  practically  the  same  price 
the  city  had  intended  to  give 
it  to  them,  and  relieves  them 
of  a  two-million-dollar  invest¬ 
ment.  They’ll  j  u  m  p  at  tin- 
chance.”  Sam  was  rather  de¬ 
jected.  and  the  kink  was  com- 
^»-t  ing  out  of  his  hair.  “Ginger. 

1  it  breaks  me  in  two  to  lose  this. 

It  was  my  pet  plan  to  even  up 
the  five-million-dollar  debt  I  forced  on  the  city.”  He 
jumped  up  and  ground  his  heel  vigorously  into  the 
turf.  “By  George,  I  won’t  let  go!” 

“Don’t  you !”  and  Ruth  was  on  her  feet  confronting 
him.  “You  go  right  down  there  and  tell  Mr.  Haynes 
and  the  other  manufacturers  that  Representative  Sin¬ 
ter  is  a  thief!” 

Sam  looked  at  her  a  moment  and  laughed. 

"All  right,”  he  agreed,  and  suddenly  she  laughed 
with  him. 

"Now,  Sam.  what  are  we  to  do?”  asked  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Manufacturers’  Association,  bending  on 
young  Arnold  a  severe  eye. 

Sam  inspected  Chairman  Haynes  critically  and 
glanced  round  at.  the  other  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  They  were  all  gazing  earnestly  at  him.  and 
Tim  Cassidy,  who  had  come  up  with  Sam  as  a  volun¬ 
tary  bodyguard,  began  to  bristle. 

"First  of  all.  gentlemen,”  said  Sam,  slowly  groping 
his  way.  for  he  realized  that  lie  had  a  tremendous 
task  ahead  of  him.  "I  want  us  to  go  carefully  into 
the  matter  of  ultimate  advantage.” 

"\Ve  can  let  that  go  until  afterward.”  crisply  inter¬ 
rupted  Curtiss  Duncan  of  the  Duncan  Wagon  Works. 
"There’s  been  some  shenanigan  here,  and  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  save  our  rights  in  the  Winburg  dam 
water  power !” 


t 


o 


,  NCE  more  Sam  gazed  around  at  the  circle  of 
earnest  faces,  and  a  trace  of  that  stupid  look 
which  so  aggravated  Ruth  came  upon  his 
countenance. 

"It’s  this  way.”  explained  skinny  old  Hiram  Eggers 
of  the  pump  company.  i  Continued  on  ft  ago  .121 
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THIS  is  the  log  of  a  liner’s  cross¬ 
ing  on  an  all  but  empty  ocean. 

In  a  corner  near  the  parser’s 
office,  as  the  St.  Paul  was  sailing 
from  New  York,  sat  a  gloomy-looking 
young  man.  He  was  a  newspaper  man. 
yet  he  did  not  appear  to  see  the  crowd 
about  him — reservists  of  half  a  dozen  nations,  corre¬ 
spondents,  fathers  and  brothers  starting  out  to  rescue 
womenfolk  from  the  Continent,  hundreds  of  people  all 
bound  on  unusual  missions  and  saying  their  good-bys. 

All  that  seemed  to  interest  him  was  a  pasteboard  box 
to  which  he  pointed  when  I  asked  him  what  was 
wrong.  It  looked  like  a  five-pound  candy  box,  but  it 
was  heavy  as  lead. 

“Gold  1"  he  said.  “Twelve  thousand  dollars— I’ve 
got  it  all  over  me!”  He  ran  his  hands  over  his  clothes 
in  a  .sort  of  despair.  He  had  started  on  the  Kron- 
prin.ze.isin  Cerilie,  with  funds  for  the  other  corre¬ 
spondents  of  his  paper,  already  on  their  way:  had  been 
turned  back,  landed  at  Bar  Harbor,  and  now.  with  his 
box  like  lead  and  his  gold  all  over  him,  was  trying  it 
again.  Many  others  had  had  the  same  experience. 
Every  other  man  had  an  odd  sort  of  satchel  or  box  or 
uncomfortable  hump  in  his  coat  or  about  his  waist. 
One  carried  six  thousand  dollars  in  a  lawyer’s  leather 
bag.  another  twenty-five  hundred,  fastened  about  him 
like  ornaments  on  a  Christmas  tree.  Y<>  one  knew  what 
he  might  fin'd,  nr  where  he  might  go  on  the  other  side. 
We  had  returned  to  an  age  of  barter,  and  started  out 
as  travelers  did  when  the  sea  was  anybody’s  hunting 
ground  and  the  world — as  all  Europe  had  suddenly  be¬ 
come — an  armed  camp. 

We  flew  the  American  flag  and  were  thus,  to  be  sure, 
safe  from  interfer¬ 


ence — there  were 
rumors  that  the 
Lusitania,  j  u  s  t 
ahead  of  us,  was 
being  chased  by  a 
German  cruiser — 
yet  we  might  run 
into  a  battle  just 
off  Sandy  Hook, 
and  even  though 
we  should  gain 
the  Mersey  with¬ 
out  sighting  an¬ 
other  ship,  the  old 
St.  Paul  in  all  her 
varied  life — which 
included  duty  as  a 
scout  cruiser  dur¬ 
ing  the  Spanish 
War  —  had  never 
pointed  her  head 
into  so  staggering 
a  situation  as  this. 

She  was  crowded 
to  the  rails — with 
people,  trunks, 

mail  bags  from  half  a  dozen  ships.  And  about  all  these 
people  the  war  had  flung  its  tentacles  and,  in  one  way 
and  another,  was  drawing  them  in.  A  few  steerage 
passengers  played  mouth  organs  and  jumped  rope  after 
their  cheerful  fashion,  and  a  few  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  title  ate  their  hothouse  grapes  and  chattered  in 
their  fashion,  if  not  so  cheerful,  at  least  as  much  aloof, 
but  the  main  crowd,  which  overflowed  the  huddled 
staterooms  below  decks  and  slept  where  they  could  on 
chairs  and  saloon  lounges,  were  all,  in  one  sense  or 
another,  “going  to  the  war.” 


It  was  she  who  discovered  a 
woe-begone  Irishman  who  lost 
his  wife .  .  .  and  took  up  a  col¬ 
lection  for  him  then  and  there 


Even  the  Broadway  Girl  Wants  to  Help 


THERE  were  English,  French,  Belgians,  and  Rus¬ 
sians  returning  to  the  colors,  and  even  a  lone 
German  or  two  who  hoped  to  get  through.  Some 
of  the  others  were  hunting  for  wives  or  sisters.  Some 
were  hit  through  their  pocketbooks,  some  through  their 
imaginations — like  the  young  women  hoping  to  be  Red 
Cross  nurses  or  to  help  in  some  way,  they  weren't  sure 
how.  One  of  these  had  a  steamer  chair  next  mine — a 
pale,  Broadway  tomboy  sort  of  girl  in  a  boyish  sailor 
suit,  who  looked  as  if  she  needed  sleep.  Without  ex¬ 
actly  being  on  the  stage,  she  yet  appeared  to  live  on  the 
fringe  of  it,  and  combined  the  slangy  freedoms  of  a 
chorus  girl  with  a  certain  quick  wisdom  and  hard 
sense.  It  was  she  who  discovered  a  steerage  passenger 
on  the  Liverpool  dock  yesterday- — a  woe-begone  Irish¬ 
man,  who  lost  his  wife  three  weeks  ago  and  was  bring¬ 
ing  his  four  little  children,  one  a  babe  in  arms,  back 
to  Ireland  from  Chicago — found  him  while  the  other 
cabin  passengers  were  fuming  over  their  delayed  lug¬ 
gage  and  took  up  a  collection  for  him  then  and  there,’ 
“Listen  here,”  she  would  say,  grabbing  one’s  arm,  “I 
want  to  tell  you  something.  I'm  going  to  see  this 
thing — d’you  know  what  I  mean?  For  what  it’ll  do  tc 
me — non  know — for  its  effect  on  my  mind!  I  didn’t 
sa.v  anything  about  it  to  anybody — they'd  only  laugh 
at  me — d’you  know  what  I  mean? — they  don’t  think 


I've  got  any  serious  side  to  me.  Now  I  don’t  mind 
things — I  mean  blood — you  know — they  don’t  affect  me. 
and  I've  read  about  nursing — I’ve  prepared  for  this! 
Now  I  don’t  know  who  to  go  to  or  how  to  go  about  it. 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  a  woman  who  can — you  know — 
go  right  along  with  ’em — jolly  ’em  along  might  be  just 
what  they'd  want — d’you  know  what  I  mean?” 


Scrambling  Homeward  Anyhow 


ONE  Russian  had  said  good-by  to  a  friend  at  the 
dock,  lie  to  try  to  get  through  to  (lie  front  this 
way.  the  other  to  race  across  the  Pacific  and 
Trans-Siberian  Railway.  He  hoped  to  get  into  Russia 
by  going  round  to  the  north  of  Norway.  Another  Rus¬ 
sian  was  going  by  way  of  Greece,  Persia,  and  thence 
north  from  Teheran.  A  Danish  army  captain  was 
going  to  get  into  Denmark  if  he  could  : 
if  not,  he  intended  to  offer  liis  services 
to  England. 

Of  the  six  at  my  table,  three  were 
correspondents,  one  with  his  wife,  one 
a  young  English  army  officer  who  had 
come  over  on  the  English  I  )avis  Cup 
team,  one  a  Boston  physician  going 
over  to  bring  back  his  sister. 

The  Englishman  who  shared  my  state¬ 
room  was  an  advertising  man,  called 
back  from  a  business  trip. 
“I’ve  got  contracts  worth 
fifty  thousand  pounds,”  he 
said,  looking  up  from  his 
berth  the  second  morning  out. 
“It’s  the  best  trip  I  ever  made 
to  America,  and  I  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  they’re  worth  the  paper 
they’re  written  on.” 

There  were  several  jolly 
Belgians,  proud,  as  they  de¬ 
served  to  be — the  German 
advance  had  just  been  flung 
hack  from  Liege — and  a 
quartet  of  young  French¬ 
men  returning  to  the  colors- 
small,  wiry  men,  quick  and  full  of  verve,  who  played 
cards  with  each  other  every  night  and  gravely  drank 
bottle  after  bottle  of  champagne  to  the  glory  of  France. 
One  evening  an  impromptu  concert  began  in  the  lounge 
where  they  were  playing.  One  after  another  volun¬ 
teered  and  played  or  sang. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen !”  said  one  of  the  Frenchmen, 
suddenly  standing  up,  “we  are  soldiers,  not  singers, 
but,  if  you  will  permit  us,  we  will  sing  for  you  some 
of  our  army  songs.”  And  without  an  accompaniment, 
but  with  tremendous  earnestness  and  enthusiasm,  the 
four  young  men  stood  up  and  roared  away.  Their 
ideas  of  training  for  approaching  service  seemed  a  trifle 
odd  perhaps,  but  one  had  the  feeling,  never¬ 
theless,  that  it  wouldn’t  be  particularly  pleas¬ 
ant  to  face  a  row  of  bayonets  with  men  like 
these  behind  them. 

Another  young  Frenchman,  the  son  of  a 
Paris  publisher  and  now  engaged  in  the  same 
business  in  New  York,  had  just  married  when 
war  broke  out. 


Intelligent  Foreigners  En  Route 


HE  WAS  on  his  way  back  to  his  regiment, 
and  his  bright-eyed,  charming  little 
wife  was  going  along,  too,  or  as  far  as 
she  could  get,  as  a  sort  of  war  correspondent. 
People  had  nearly  wept,  they  said,  to  think  of 
a  honeymoon  being  interrupted  so  brutally, 
but  the  young  folks  themselves  were  any¬ 
thing  hut  downcast.  When  the  young  hus¬ 
band  sternly  pretended  to  assert  his  author¬ 
ity,  she  would  say:  “You  cannot  talk  that 
way  to  a  war  correspondent !”  “I  am  not 
talking  to  a  war  correspondent,  I'm  talking 
to  my  wife !”  and  they  would  argue  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  the  vivacity  inevitable  to  two  intel¬ 
ligent  young  people  who  can  hop  into  the 
American  language  and  point  of  view  when  they 


wish  without  losing  their  native  French. 
I  he  St.  Paul  is  old-fashioned,  as  North 
Atlantic  liners  go  nowadays,  and  her 
original  first  and  second  class  cabins 
are  now  thrown  together.  Along  her 
decks  were  strung  not  only  representa¬ 
tives  of  nearly  every  European  nation, 
but  nearly  every  strata  of  the  British  Isles.  There  was 
a  noble  lord,  with  monocle,  drooping  mustache,  and 
nonexistent  chin,  who  might  have  been  taken  from 
some  American  cartoon;  and  a  Canadian  ranchman 
who  wore  a  big  black  felt  hat  and  moccasins.  The 
wistful  piquant  face  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough— 
a  lemon-colored  sweater  beneath  it — might  be  picked 
out  from  a  blur  of  steamer  chairs,  in  some  of  which 
were  returning  colonists  who  slept  in  their  clothes. 

Even  the  Balkans  were  with  us,  in  the  shape  of  a 
tall,  soldierlike  Bulgarian  with  a  heavy  mustache  and 
the  eyes  of  a  kindly  and  highly  intelligent  hawk.  lie 
was  going  back  home — “to  fight?”  “Yes,  to  fight.” 
“With  Servia  ?”  asked  some  one  politely,  with  that  usual 
vague  American  notion  of  the  relations  between  the 
Balkan  States.  The  Bulgarian’s  eyes  shone  curiously. 

“You  have  a  sense  of  humor!”  he  said. 

This  man  had  done  newspaper  work  in  Russia  and 
America,  and  studied  at  Harvard.  He  spoke  better 
English  than  most  Americans  and  he  talked  about  our 
politics,  theatres,  universities,  and  society  generally, 
often  with  that  peculiarly  penetrating  and  unconven¬ 
tional  point  of  view  one  feels  in  Russian  literature. 

I  asked  if,  with  Servia  engaged  on  the  west.  Bul¬ 
garia  might  not  try  to  win  back  what  she  felt  had  been 
wrongly  taken  from  her.  “That  was  the  popular 
notion.”  .said  he.  “I  presume  they  are  even  talking 
over  it  in  the  coffee  houses  at  home — I  doubt  if  any 
well-informed  Bulgarian  takes  such  an  idea  seriously. 
We  should  consider  not  losing  what  we  already  have 
rather  than  getting  anything  more  just  now.” 

He  talked  of  Mexico,  Wilson,  and  Roosevelt.  It  was 
a  pity,  he  said,  and  the  result  of  the  comparative  lack 
of  critical  spirit  in  America  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
been  permitted  to  enjoy  his  popularity  so  long.  'There 
were  party  papers  mechanically  printing  their  praise 
or  blame — “and  then,  of  course,  there’s  the  New  York 
‘Evening  Post’  and  the  Springfield  ‘Republican’ — but 
no  general  intelligent  criticism  for  a  popular  hero  to 
meet  and  answer.  He  had  tried  to  make  something  out 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Pittsburgh  speech,  but  didn’t  believe 
anyone  could  do  it.  The  man  had  no  definite  construc¬ 
tive  program — only  good  normal  impulses  plus  vitality. 

“On  the  whole,  he  is  a  good  influence — but  in  place 
of  something  that  ought  to  he  better.  Could  he  lose  his 
popularity,  he  attacked  on  all  sides  bitterly,  be  com¬ 
pletely  ‘down  and  out,’  he  might  perhaps  emerge  later 
to  real  usefulness.  It  isn’t  right  for  a  man  to  stand 
so  long  in  the  bright  sunshine.” 


The  Scholar-Fighter  from  Bulgaria 


HE  SPOKE  of  the  Progressive  party,  “one  of  the 
most  hopeful  movements  in  your  country,  par¬ 
ticularly  because  it  was  a  Western  movement,” 
and  its  absorption,  as  he  described  it,  by  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt.  “And  now  the  Progressive  party  has  less  life  in 
it  than  the  others — Mr.  Roosevelt  should  have  stayed 
in  Africa  five  years  instead  of  six  months.  There 
should  be  times  when  the  public  can  forget  there  is 
such  a  man — the  capture  of  the  Progressive  movement 
by  a  hero  was  one  of  the  few  things  in  your  recent 
politics  which  seem  to  me  definitely  unfortunate.” 

That  it  was  clearly  impossible  for  the  Mexicans  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation  he  doubted.  “I  do  not 
believe  that  of  any  people.  I  think  of  Bulgaria— surely 
our  inheritance  of  Turkish  rule  was  almost  as  bad  as 
that  of  Spanish — and  of  how  the  nation  has  re- 


All  passengers  with 
names  suggesting 
German  origins  were  questioned 
.  .  .  and  three  of  our  late  compan¬ 
ions  wer  marched  off  under  guard 
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ended,  and  of  the  intensive  culture  and  political  con- 
iousness  we  had  at  a  time  when  we  were  only  a 
gue  name  to  most  western  Europeans.” 

He  was  but  one  of  those  new  potentialities  which 
ery  whisper  from  the  now  cloud-wrapped  Continent 
pined  to  be  opening — this  tall,  quiet,  good-natured 
tiolar-fighter  from  the  hazy  comic  opera  land  where 
r.  Shaw  placed  his  chocolate  soldiers. 

In  a  steamer  chair  a  frail-looking  young  woman 
a  white  polo  coat  looked  nervously  out  on  the 
i.  She  was  Irish  and  came  of  a  fighting  line — 
cles  and  brothers  in  the  army  and  navy,  her 
tlier  in  command  of  the  troops  in  one  of  the  Brit- 
i  colonies,  her  husband  now  in  command  of  a 
itish  cruiser,  scouting  the  very  steamship  lane 
rough  which  we  were  steaming. 

She  was  frail-looking,  but  not  frail  in  spirit — a 
liter  born,  with  Irish  keenness  and  wit  and  the 
uliness  to  pierce  with  her  quick,  cold  shafts  of 


truth  any  balloon  in  sight.  She  had  chased  about 
the  world  too  long  after  a  fighting  family  to  care 
much  about  settling  down  now.  They  couldn’t  afford 
to  keep  a  place  in  England  and  live  somewhere  else 
half  the  time — “and,  after  all,  what  is  there  in  being 
a  cabbage !”  She  talked  little — “You  can  learn  more 
about  people  merely  watching  them” — and  she  lay  in 
her  steamer  chair  and  watched  them  and  fired  her 
mental  sarcasms  at  them  as  they  promenaded  by. 

She  could  tell,  merely  by  looking  at  them  in  their 
civilian’s  clothes,  which  were  army  and  which  navy 
men,  which  “R.  N.’s”  and  which  merchant-service 
men  of  the  “R.  N.  R.”  We  spoke  of  a  young  lieu¬ 
tenant  from  an  India  artillery  regiment.  “Y'es — ’gar¬ 
rison  gunner,’  ”  she  said.  She  was  sorry  for  the  Ger¬ 
man  people — they  didn’t  want  to  fight  and  the  war 
could  only  mean  the  bitterest  hardship,  but  the  Kaiser 
was  “quite  off  his  rocker”  and  had  to  be  licked.  They 
couldn't  go  on  as  they  had  done  in  Europe  for  the  last 


generation  with  everybody’s  peace  threatened  by  one 
man.  And  this  was  a  conviction  expressed  with  greater 
or  less  vehemence  by  every  European  on  the  ship. 
People  talked  in  half-serious  fashion  of  breaking  the 
Empire  up  into  its  original  states,  drawing  America 
in,  turning  the  Japs  loose  in  Europe.  The  talk  grew  on 
what  it  fed  on,  little  or  no  news  coming  out  of  the  air. 

Off  the  Banks  the  ship  ran  into  fog  and  heavy 
seas,  and  for  two  days  the  bright  face  of  war  was 
overclouded  and  dim.  Not  even  universal  chaos  could 
animate  the  huddled  shapes  along  the  heaving  deck, 
and  the  rearrangement  of  the  European  map  was 
postponed  for  the  time.  Wireless  news  had  been  cut  off 
the  second  day ;  none  came  from  other  ships  or  from 
Canada;  we  seemed  to  be  steaming  through  an  empty 
ocean.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  we  passed 
a  tank  ship  and  a  six-masted  bark  beating  slowly  east¬ 
ward,  and  half  an  hour  later,  just  before  dusk,  a  war¬ 
ship — apparently  ( Concluded  on  page  24) 


ENGLAND  sits  in  a  fog  of  ignorance  and  doubt, 
waiting  the  issue  along  that  great  battle  line 
stretched  from  the  Belgian  border  to  the  Alps. 
That  the  issue  is  almost  joined,  that  the  first 
ttle  of  the  world  war  approaches  its  decisive  stage, 
;  dimly  guess.  Further  than  that  we  know  nothing; 
is  all  conjecture.  Hard  on  the  declaration  of  war, 
e  British  navy  vanished  from  these  coasts.  Since 
en — barring  the  sinking  of  the  Amphion  and  the  de- 
ruction  of  two  minor  German  war  vessels — London 
ts  heard  no  news  whatever  from  her  fleet.  Shipping 
is  been  resumed  upon  the  Atlantic;  only  by  that  can 
mdon  guess  that  all  has  gone  well  so  far.  Since 
itehener  took  control  of  the  war,  regiment  after  regi 
ent  has  vanished  into  the  darkness  toward  the  east, 
id  sent  back  no  word.  The  few  Englishmen  who 
low  where  the  armj  has  gone  have  kept  the  secret 
=41.  I  fancy  that  the  heads  of  the  great  London  news- 
ipers  know. 

However,  their  subordinates,  with  the  true  uews- 
iper  man’s  pride  in  his  knowledge  of  the  “inside 
ory,”  have  in  private  conversation  positively  located 
e  British  army  all  over  northwestern  Europe.  The 
ritish  forces  have  passed  out  into  the  darkness.  It 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  Americans  at  home 
low  more  about  their  disposal  than  we  know  here. 


ensorship  with  a  Vengeance 


rHE  truth  is  that  on  this,  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
the  nations,  we  are  learning  how  greatly  depend¬ 
ent  the  modern  world  has  always  been  upon  news, 
or  the  first  time  since  the  press  got  its  liberties  a  mod- 
■n  nation  has  established  a  real  censorship — a  censor- 
lip  with  which  there  can  be  no  trifling.  England 
arned  a  lesson  in  the  Boer  War,  when  the  extraordi- 
iry  license  granted  correspondents,  together  with  the 
xity  of  the  field  censorship,  helped  account  for 
le  marvelous  mobility  of  the  Boer.  Once  burned,  she 
twice  shy.  A  board  of  War  Office  clerks  sits  on 
iTery  cable  dispatch,  public  or  private,  incoming  or 
ltgoing ;  and  they  administer  their  functions  with  the 
lorough  attention  to  detail  of  a  bureaucracy.  Noth- 
ig,  it  would  seem,  gets  past  them.  For  example,  the 
irrespondent  of  a  New  York  newspaper  cabled  a 
aragrapli  or  two  stating  that  a  certain  steamer  had 
eared  for  New  York,  and  giving  a  list  of  the  promi- 
ent  passengers.  Back,  in  a  few  hours,  came  this 
lessage  from  New  York :  “What  does  that  list  of 
ames  mean?”  The  censors  had  found  something  in 
le  introductory  paragraphs  which  might  have  con¬ 


tained  a  double  meaning;  and  out  went  all  the  dis¬ 
patch  except  the  names. 

Not  that  London  has  no  newspapers  in  this  crisis; 
not  that  she  does  not  get  what  passes  for  news.  This, 
remember  in  the  light  of  later  events,  is  the  period 
when  the  frontier  fighting  about  the  Belgian  border 
is  almost  over,  when  the  forts  at  Liege  are  sufficiently 
masked  to  permit  the  Germans  to  go  on.  and  when  the 
two  armies  on  the  west  seem  to  have  begun  the  real 
action.  Now  there  is  an  official  press  bureau,  organ¬ 
ized  to  give  out  the  real,  simon-pure  news  of  the  war 
to  the  British  public.  So  far  it  has  reported  only 
French  and  Belgian  victories;  it  has  not  explained 
how,  with  uniform  victory  all  along  the  line,  the  Ger¬ 
man  outposts  have  been  met  and  defeated — always 
rolled  back  in  defeat — at  outposts  far  inside  of  Liege. 
The  newspapers  have  simply  rewritten  these  reports 
— amplified  them,  in  the  manner  of  the  American  “re¬ 
write  man”  whose  work  we  km  w  so  well.  This  they 
have  supplemented  with  the  observations  of  certain 
daring  correspondents  who  have  dashed  by  automobile 
from  Brussels  and  seen  glimpses  of  the  outpost  fighting. 

News  Faking  and  the  Reverse 

I  SUSPECT  that  any  newspaper  press  in  times  of 
stress  like  this  tends  to  grow  yellow.  Though  they 
have  no  glaring  headlines  with  which  to  deceive, 
certain  British  newspapers  have,  in  the  past  few  days, 
performed  feats  of  noise  which  equal  our  best  efforts. 
On  German  atrocities  they  have  spread  themselves,  set¬ 
ting  down  as  fact  what  looks  to  the  experienced  jour¬ 
nalist  like  mere  rumor.  War  is  not  a  pretty  thing;  and 
no  invading  army  is  composed  entirely  of  chevaliers 
without  reproach.  Ask  the  old  Southern  people  or  the 
old  Northern  people  of  the  borders  how  our  American 
armies  behaved  in  the  Civil  War.  From  a  few  possibly 
accurate  reports  of  German  barbarities,  and  from  a 
few  reports  which  look  like  street  invention,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  newspapers  ai’e  building  a  picture  of  an  army  which 
ignores  the  rules  of  war. 

And  though  they  have  no  large,  red  headlines,  the 
London  newspapers  are  stimulating  the  sale  of  extras 
through  the  news  sheets — those  red  posters  which  the 
London  newsboy  carries  to  advertise  his  wares.  “Great 
Fleet  Action”  we  read  to-day.  All  London  hurried  to 
buy,  believing  that  the  long-expected  battle  in  the 
North  Sea  had  arrived.  We  found  that  a  French 
cruiser  was  reported  to  have  sunk  an  Austrian  in  the 
Mediterranean.  At  the  end  of  the  dispatch  we  read,  in 
very  small  type,  that  the  report  had  not  been  confirmed. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  attitude  of  the  English 
newspapers,  however ;  the  fine,  conventional,  thor¬ 
oughly  British  patriotism  of  their  proprietors  and  di¬ 
rectors.  The  theory  of  the  British  public  men  and  of 
the  British  newspapers  toward  publication  is  not  the 
same  as  ours ;  they  do  not  believe  in  giving  the  public 
“all  the  news.”  Government  by  newspaper  is  unknown 
among  them.  In  this  crisis  they  consider  themselves 
the  fourth  arm  of  the  Government.  They  do  not  try 
to  beat  the  censorship,  as  some  American  newspaper 
proprietors  would  certainly  do  in  similar  circumstances. 
If  they  know,  as  most  believe,  where  the  army  and  the 
fleet  have  gone,  they  give  not.  the  slightest  hint. 

The  War  Correspondent's  Day  is  Over 

ALL  of  which  serves  as  a  warning  of  disappointment 
to  the  news-hungry  American  people — the  one 
great,  literate  nation  not  involved  in  this  calam¬ 
ity.  Excepting  large,  final  results,  we  shall  never  really 
know  about  this  war  until  years  after  it  is  over — until 
the  official  reports  begin  to  be  made  public,  and  the  his¬ 
torians  begin  to  collate  reports  and  memoirs.  The  day 
of  the  war  correspondent  is  over  when  armies  keep 
him  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  action.  It  is  doubly  over 
when  one  line  of  operation  stretches,  as  does  the  line 
along  the  French  and  Belgian  frontier,  over  250  miles 
of  plain,  hill,  and  mountain.  It  is  trebly  over  when 


the  whole  continent  which  forms  the  field  of  operation 
is  ringed  about  with  such  a  censorship  as  this — for  the 
French  and  the  Germans  are  going  to  be  equally  strict 
with  the  press.  If  Paris  be  taken  by  the  Germans  or 
Berlin  by  the  Russians,  we  shall  know  the  news  with 
promptness.  But  we  may  wait  for  weeks  to  get  the  final 
news  of  such  a  battle  as  seems  now  to  be  approaching 
on  the  French  border.  And  the  details  which  creep 
through  the  lines  of  eonsorship  will  be  only  glimpses. 

England  is  Pinching  Its  Shillings 

IN  THIS  fog  of  mystery  the  English  sit  determined 
and  resigned,  taking  the  crisis  with  the  true  British 
repression,  the  true  British  casual  spirit,  and  the 
true  British  character.  Were  it  not  for  the  regiments 
on  the  streets,  the  casual  observer  would  hardly  notice 
anything  unusual  in  the  outer  aspect  of  London — save 
that  there  seems  to  be  a  half  holiday  in  the  financial 
and  banking  district  of  “The  City.”  The  crowds  on 
the  street  are  denser,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  sober, 
than  in  an  ordinary  London  August.  The  traffic  is 
lighter.  There  are  fewer  motor  omnibuses,  fewer  taxi¬ 
cabs.  There  are  almost  no  smart  private  motors.  The 
Englishman,  in  short,  is  retrenching.  Even  if  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  Exchange  and  the  disturbance  of  general 
business  have  not  affected  his  income,  he  knows  that 
the  war  may  be  a  hard,  long  pull,  and  that  one  way 
for  the  English  to  meet  it  is  to  husband  their  re¬ 
sources.  There  is  enlightened  patriotism,  I  think,  as 
well  as  self-interest,  in  his  attitude;  and  already  the 
process  has  had  curious  effects.  Flour  went  up  with 
a  rush  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities.  This  was  partly 
a  matter  of  panic,  and  partly  due  to  the  accumulation 
of  flour  by  canny  people.  These  “food  hogs,”  as  the 
newspapers  call  them,  have  probably  been  shamed  out 
of  their  hoarding;  and  flour  is  to-day  quoted  only  a 
little  higher  than  normal  prices.  On  the  other  hand, 
such  luxuries  as  hothouse  grapes  have  fallen  to  half 
their  normal  price.  People  do  not  feel  that  they  can 
afford  grapes  in  this  time.  The  middle-class  and 
upper-class  families  are  putting  their  motors  out  of 
commission  or  turning  them  over  to  the  Government. 
Most  of  the  theatres  are  still  open,  but  they  are  play¬ 
ing  to  half  houses.  Except  where  the  stranded  Ameri¬ 
cans  gather  to  spend  the  money  which  has  but  lately 
come  to  relieve  their  necessities,  the  restaurants  and 
hotel  cafes  seem  dull  and  sparsely  peopled.  The  Eng¬ 
lishman  is  going  soberly  about  his  business,  holding 
tight  to  that  shilling  which  he  and  his  empire  need. 
People  are  people  ( Concluded  on  page  24) 
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The  Young  Minstrels 


By  Joel  Chandler  Harris 


ONE  evening 
Aunt  Min- 
ervy  Ann, 
aft.fi  r  ;i 
some  w  li  a  t.  pro¬ 
tracted  silence,  suddenly  looked  at  me  and  broke  into 
laughter.  I  said  nothing,  but  Sophia,  whose  curiosity 
is  feminine  and,  therefore,  all-devouring,  inquired  the 
cause  of  the  laughter,  and  her  aspect  was  so  severe 
that  it  gave  Aunt  Minervy  fresh  excuse  for  laughter. 
When  she  could  control  her  voice  she  turned  to  me: 

“I  wuz  thinkin’  ’bout  Marse  Buck  Sanford,  suh.  I 
nee’n  ter  ax  ef  you  know’d  ’irn,  kaze  I’ve  seed  you 
time  an’  ag’in  walkin’  an’  talkin’  wid  ’irn.  When  you 
wuz  down  home  dar,  Marse  Buck  had  come  back  fum 
Malvern  on  a  visit,  an’  ’twus  one  er  dem  kinder  visits 
what  yo’  po’  kin  makes— it  run  over  inter  de  rnont’s, 
an’  dunner  but  what  it  lasted  a  year  er  mo’.  Anyhow, 
he  wuz  dar  when  you  wuz.  I  wuz  laughin’  des  now, 
ma’am,”  she  went  on,  addressing  herself  to  Sophia, 
“kaze  I  bin  settin’  here  listnin’  at  some  un  playin’  a 
peanner  ’way  oft'  yan,  an’  it  soun’  des  like  some  un  wuz 
beatin’  on  tin  pans.” 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  E.  W.  KEMBLE 


hadi  ’  t  dey’d  a 
natchully  starved 
ter  death;  der  ain’t 
no  two  ways  ’bout 
dal.  But  whar  dey 
kep'  it  an’  whar  dey  spent  it,  I’ll  never  tell  you,  an’  I 
know’d  des  ez  much  ’bout  it  ez  anybody.  Dey  didn’t 
have  much,  but  dey  must  ’a’  had  nuff  fer  ter  keep  body 
u’  soul  tergedder.  An’  yit  dey  wuz  smart;  ef  dey’d 


’a’  had  plenty  er  money,  folks  would  ’a’  said  dat  dey 
wuz  two  er  de  smartest  wimrnen  in  de  county.  Dey 
know’d  a  heap;  dey  had  been  ter  college  an’  all  dat; 
dey  could  sing  an’  dey  could  play  on  de  peanner  an’ 
pick  de  guitar.  Dey  wuz  well  bred  an’  proud,  an’ 
when  it  come  ter  talkin’,  dey  could  take  de  shine 
ofif'n  most  any  er  de  wimmen  dat  you  ever  hear  talk. 
But  you  know,  ma’am,  dat  all  dat  kinder  doin’s  is  fer 
de  parlor  an’  not  fer  de  cotton  patch. 


DEY  use  ter  ax  de  neighbors  in  ter  see  um,  an’ 
dey’d  have  reg’lar  concerts,  an’  dey  got  ter  be 


BUT  Sophia  and  myself  recognized  the  aforesaid 
piano  as  an  old  enemy.  Over  and  often,  when 
we  sat  on  the  veranda  with  a  desire  to  have  such 
thoughts  as  only  come  to 
one  in  the  silence  of  the 
night,  the  old  piano  would 
intrude  on  our  solitude  and 
destroy  all  illusions  with  its 
pickerly-ickerly  rattle  bang 
bang.  It  was  worse  than  if 
a  crowd  of  strangers  had 
come  whooping  and  trooping 
up  the  front  walk.  The  old 
piano  belonged  to  a  family 
that  claimed  to  be  musical. 


“ I'd 
’o’  guv 
’im  de 

wuss  spankin’  ” 


and  it  was  kept  going  from 
morning  until  far  into  the 
night.  Sometimes  there 
was  singing,  and  then  its 
jarring  chords  were  enough 
to  make  one’s  flesh  creep. 

“Dat  al’  peanner,”  Aunt 
Minervy  Ann  went  on,  “put 
me  in  min’  er  sump’n  I 
never  is  ter  fergit  ■ —  no, 
ma'am,  not  ef  I  wuz  ter 
live  a  hunderd  years.  One 
time  der  wuz  a  fambly  by 
de  name  er  Lee — Miss  Cora 
an’  Miss  Betsy  an’  de  ol’ 

’oman — what  moved  ter  our 

county  from  Augusty.  Der  wuz  a  younger  gal,  but 
she  want  mo’  dan  a  chil’  when  dey  move,  an’  I  done 
fergit  her  name  ef  I  ever  know’d  it.  Folks  say  dat, 
der  daddy  had  been  one  er  de  richest  men  in  Au¬ 
gusty,  but  he  got  ter  gamblin’  an’  fumblin’  wid  de 
stopper  er  de  demm.vjohn,  an’  run  thoo  his  prop’ty  in 
a  little  er  no  time.  An’  den,  dat  done,  he  lay  down 
an'  died.  De  ol’  lady  an’  de  gals  come  ter  our  county 
po',  an’  dey  staid  po’.  De  youngest  gal  growed  up 
an’  married  a  overseer.  Miss  Cora  an’  Miss  Betsy 
fou’t  ag’in  it  ter  de  las’,  but  dey  couldn’t  he’p  deyse’f. 
De  young  gal  went  rompin’  off  one  day,  an’  when  she 
come  back  she  fotch  her  husban’  wid  ’er.  Her  two 
sisters  wouldn’t  so  much  ez  speak  ter  'im,  but  de  ol’ 
lady,  she  had  done  larnt  some  sense,  an'  I  hear  folks 
say  dat  she  muched  ’im  up  right  smart. 


l\/riSS  BETSY  au’  Miss  Col'a  coulcl  ’a’  married 

jVl  time  an’  ag’in,  but  dey  wuz  too  proud  fer  ter 
marry  a  man  dat  want  in  der  class.  I  never 
blamed  um  much  myse’f,”  remarked  Aunt  Minervy 
Ann,  “kaze  dey  had  been  brung  up  ter  b’lieve  dat 
ef  der  wuz  any  money  in  de  worl’  it  ’ud  be  dern’n. 
Dey  done  purty  well  tell  de  war  come  on,  an’  dey 
got  ’long  all  right  tell  de  battlin’  wuz  over;  but  de 
man  what  marry  de  youngest  gal,  he  got  conscripted 
inter  der  war,  an’  he  wuz  killt  down  dar  close  to 
tirizzleville.”  Aunt  Minervy  Ann  meant  Griswoldville, 
where  the  raw  militia  gave  battle  to  Sherman’s  army, 
and  were  slaughtered. 

“Dat  wuz  des  ’fo’  dey  all  got  tired  er  battlin’,  an' 
den  when  dey  quit,  de  shonuff  hard  times  come  in 
fer  ter  take  de  place  er  war — you-all  know  ’bout  it, 
suh.  ’Twuz  lots  wuss  dan  de  battlin’,  kaze  when 
dat  wuz  gwine  on  you  could,  ef  you  wuz  hard  pushed, 
go  out  an’  buy  a  pa’r  er  shoes  fer  two  hunderd  dol¬ 
lars,  er  ef  you  wanted  a  plug  er  terbaeker,  you  could 
get  it  fer  fifty;  but  when  de  battlin’  quit,  dey  want 
no  money  fer  ter  buy  wid,  an’  nothin’  fer  ter  buy 
ef  you  had  de  money.  So  dar  ’twuz — hard  times 
done  change  fer  wusser. 

“I  mos’  know  dem  wimmen  must  ’a’  had  some  money 
saved  over  fum  der  pa’s  appetites,  kaze  ef  dey 


de  talk  er  de  county.  Folks  made  a  great  ’mira 
tion  over  de  playin’  an’  singin’,  an’  sometimes  de  neigh¬ 
bors  ’ud  ax  ef  dey  want  sump’n  dey  could  do  fer  um. 
But  dey  allers  shake  der  head  an’  say  ‘No’ ;  dey 
wuz  proud  ter  de  last.  An’  den,  wid  all  der  yuther 
troubles,  dey  had  a  boy  fer  ter  look  atter — de  son 
er  de  youngest  gal.  Dey  say  dat  when  her  husban’ 
got  killt  at  Grizzleville,  de  gal  des  pined  away  an’ 
died,  an’  dar  wuz  de  boy  lef’  wid  two  puny  wimmen 
ter  look  atter  ’im.  But  dey  done  it!  Bless  yo’  soul, 
honey,  dey  done  it!  Dey  mought  ’a’  gone  ter  bed 
hongry  deyse’f,  but  de  boy  wuz  allers  full  as  a  tick. 
All  dat  dey  could  rake  an’  scrape  went  ter  git  wittles 
an’  cloze  fer  'im.  an’  dat  how  come  he  wuz  sech  a 
strappin’  chap.  He  want  mo’  dan  twelve  at  de  time 
I’m  tellin’  you  ’bout,  but  he  wuz  ez  big  as  a  sixteen- 
year-ol’.  An’  uppity !  an'  sassy !  De  two  wimmen  had 
petted  an*  sp’iled  ’im,  an’  dey  want  hardly  no  way  ter 
git  ’long  wid  ’im.  He  wuz  fair  rotten. 

“Wellum,  wid  der  pickin’  an’  playin’ 
an’  der  concertin’,  dey  tuck  a  notion  dat 
dey'd  come  ter  town  an’  give  a  show.  I 
b’lieve  de  boy  put  it  in  der  heads,  an’  ef 
I’d  ’a’  had  my  way  I'd  ’a'  guv  'im  a 
larrupin’  des  fer  good  luck.  Miss  Cora, 
she  wuz  mo’  dan  fifty,  an’  Miss  Betsy, 
she  wuz  nigh  fifty,  an’  dey  looked  it;  dey 
looked  eve’y  day  un  it.  Ol’  ez  dey  wuz, 
dey  had  der  ha’r  bunched  in  curls  on  de 
side  er  der  face,  an’  dey’d  laugh  an’ 
giggle  des  like  dey  want  mo’  dan  sixteen. 
You  ain't  seen  no  ol’  ’oman  simper,  is 
you,  mistiss?  Well — ”  Here  Aunt  Min¬ 
ervy  Ann  gave  an  exhibition  of  simper¬ 
ing  that  was  so  real  and  yet  so  ridiculous  that  Sophia 
nearly  fell  from  her  chair  with  laughter;  and  she 
laughed  all  the  more  when  she  saw  Aunt  Minervy  Ann 
regarding  each  of  us  by  turns  with  a  grim  expression 
on  her  face. 

“Now,  den,  what  you  reckon  dey  done?  Dat  ar 
boy  wuz  smart,  but  Miss  Cora  an’  Miss  Betsy  had 
de  idee  dat  de  sun  riz  an’  set  in  ’im.  Dey  thought 
he  know’d  it  all.  He  could  read  an’  write  an*  make 
a  speech  what  dey  larned  him  out’n  de  book,  an’  dey 
got  it  in  der  heads  dat  he'd  take  de  town  by  storm 
ef  de  folks  could  des  hear  ’im.  An’  de  wust  un  it 
wuz  dat  de  boy  had  de  same  idee,  an  so  nothin 
would  do  but  dat  dem  two  po’  ol’  creeturs  an’  dat 
ar  biggity  boy  must  come  ter  town  an’  stir  up 
de  town  folks  wid  der  doin’s.  An'  so  here  dey  come" 
—Aunt  Minervy  Ann  gave  us  the  impression  that 
she  saw  them  at  that  moment — “here  dey  come.  Dey 
got  one  er  de  neighbors  for  ter  fetch  der  ol’  rattle- 
bang  peanner  in  his  waggin,  an’  when  I  fust  seed 
um  dey  wuz  by  de  courthouse  wid  de  waggin  backed 
up  ter  de  do’.” 

When  Aunt  Minervy  Ann  had  reached  this  point 
in  her  narrative,  the  memory  of  the  event  flashed 
into  mv  mind  so  suddenly  that  I  was  startled.  The 
boy,”  said  I,  “had 


“Ef  you  des  so  much  as 
bat  yo’  eyes.  I’ll  wife  up  dish  yer  flo’  wid  you' 


I  went  ter  whar  dey  wuz  at  fer  ter  see  what  dey  wus 
up  ter.  Dar  dey  wuz — one  man  not  overly  stout.  tw< 
puny  wimmen,  an’  one  rotten  boy,  an’  a  ol’  peannei 
dat  look  like  it  wuz  de  one  what  Noah  had  in  de  Ark 
“I  know’d  time  I  looked  at  um  who  dey  wuz.  an 
my  fust  idee  wuz  dat  de  peanner  had  been  levelei 
on  by  de  sheriff,  an’  dat  dey  had  brung  it  ter  towi 
fer  ter  put  it  on  de  block.” 


TJUT  it  on  what?”  asked  Sophia. 

“Dat  what  dey  call  it,”  responded  Aunt  Minervj 
Ann.  “When  de  sheriff  sells  things  fer  debt,  de; 
calls  it  puttin’  um  on  de  block.  Wellum.  I  tol’  un 
howdy,  an’  ax  um  what  de  matter.  Dey  say  dey  wante: 
git  de  peanner  in  de  courthouse,  an’  dey  dunner  how 
‘Der’s  a  way,’  sez  I.  ‘but  it’s  been  sech  a  long  tim< 
sense  I  lifted  peanners  out’n  a  waggin  dat  I  done  go 
out’n  de  habits.  You-all  ain't  tryin’  ter  git  it  off.  i; 
you?’  Miss  Betsy  ’lowT;  ‘Buddy  dar  say  we  kin  lif’  i 
out  an’  put  it  in  de  courthouse.’  De  boy  'low :  ‘De; 
kin ;  I  know  dey  kin !  Dey  des  don’t  wanter.  De; 
done  come  an’  now  dey  wanter  go  back !’  He’d  ’a 
been  right  good-lookin’  ef  he  hadn’t  ’a’  been  so  brazei 
an’  so  impident. 

“I  look’  at  ’im,  I  did,  an’  den  I  look  at  Miss  Con 
an’  Miss  Betsy,  an'  I  wuz  so  sorry  fer  um  dat  I  go 
mad.  I  say  ter  de  boy :  ‘Ef  anybody  ever  needed  : 
trailin’,  you  er  de  one.  an’  I’m  a  great  min’  fer  tei 
grab  holt  er  you  an’  frail  you  right  here.  You  e; 
stronger  dan  bofe  er  you’  aunties  put  tergedder,  an 
yit  you  er  bossin'  stidder  workin’.’  De  man  wha 
fotch  de  peanner  turn  ’roun’  an’  look  at  me  an’  no< 
his  head.  ‘Dat’s  what  he  need,’  he  say,  ‘an’  he  nee< 
it  bad !’  Miss  Betsy  an’  Miss  Cora  look  like  der  feel 
in’s  wuz  hurt,  but  de  boy,  he  sorter  swellt  up  an 
strut  aroun’  like  he  gwinter  dar’  me  ter  do  it.  'Twu: 
a  mighty  good  thing  fer  him  dat  he  had  a  secorn 
thought,  kaze  ef  he’d  ’a’  des  so  much  ez  crook  hi; 
finger  at  me  I’d  ’a’  guv  ’im  de  wuss  spankin’  da 
mortal  ever  had.” 
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DON’T  see  why,”  remarked  Sophia.  “You  knov 
how  boys  are.”  Sophia  had  boys  of  her  own. 
“Yassum,  I  does  know  how  boys  is.  I  don’ 
min’  der  mischievousness.  Dey  ain’t  ne’er  one  er  yc 
boys  dat’s  impident.  But  dat  ar  boy  wuz  rotten.’ 
She  paused  a  moment,  and  then  went  on  writh  he 
narrative.  “Wellum.  dar  dey  stood,  an’  dar  I  stood 
Marse  Buck  Sanford  wuz  settin’  by  hisse’f  in  fron 
er  one  er  de  stores,  an’  atter  while  he  got  up  an 
santered  ’cross  de  public  squat-’.  He  ’low,  'M  hat  d 
trouble.  Aunt  Minervy  Ann?'  an’  den  he  tuck  off  hi 
hat  ter  Miss  Cora  an’  Miss  Betsy.  I  tol'  ’im  de  bes 
I  know -’d  how,  an’  den  Miss  Cora,  she  say  dat  dey  wu 
gwine  ter  gi'  a  concert.  (Continued  on  page  22) 


strips  of  red  flannel 
sewed  on  his  coat  in 
the  resemblance  of  a 
military  jacket.” 

“Yasser,  he  did!” 
exclaimed  Aunt 
Minervy  Ann,  clapping 
hands  and  laugh- 
“He  slio  did,  an’ 
I  ain’t  never  in  all  my 
born  days  wanted  ter 
frail  out  anybody  ez 
bad  ez  I  wanted  ter 
frail  dat  boy.  Wellum. 
I  seed  um  dar  wid  de 
waggin  backed  up  ter 
do’,  an’,  fool-like. 


“Josh  Penni- 
man  stumbled 
and  fell  down  de 
steps  and  dar 
he  lay,  de  bully 
er  de  county  !  ” 


her 

ing. 


de 
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Kansas  City 

The  Beginning  of  the  West  —Chapter  IX—  Abroad  at  Home 
American  Ramblings,  Observations,  and  Adventures 


IF  YOU  will  take  a  map  of  the  United  States  and 
fold  it  so  that  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  lines 
overlap,  the  crease  at  the  center  will  form  a  line 
which  runs  down  through  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska, 
and  Kansas.  That  is  not,  however,  the  true  dividing 
line  between  East  and  West.  It1  I  were  to  try  to  draw 
the  true  line,  I  should  begin  at  the  north,  bringing  my 
pencil  down  between  the  cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Min¬ 
neapolis.  leaving  the  former  to  the  east,  and  the  latter 
to  thc>  west,  and  I  should  follow  down  through  the 
middle  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  so 
that  St.  Louis  would  be  included  on  the  east¬ 
ern  map  and  Kansas  City  and  Omaha  on 
the  western. 

My  companion  and  I  had  long  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  the  West,  and  had  speculated  as  to 
where  we  should  first  meet  it.  And  some¬ 
times,  as  we  traveled  on,  we  doubted  that 
there  really  was  a  West  at  all,  and  feared 
that  the  whole  country  had  become  monoto¬ 
nously  “standardized.”  as  was  recently  charged 
by  a  correspondent  of  the  London  “Times.” 

1  remember  that  we  discussed  that  ques¬ 
tion  on  the  train,  leaving  St.  Louis,  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  Kansas  City,  whither  we  wen- 
hound,  would  prove  to  be  but  one  more  city 
like-  the  rest — a  place  with  skyscrapers  and 
shops  and  people  resembling,  almost  exactly, 
the  skyscrapers  and  shops  and  people  ol  a 
dozen  other  cities  we  had  seen. 

Morning  in  the  sleeping  car  found  us  less 
concerned  about  the  character  of  cities  than 
about  our  coffee.  Coffee  was  not  to  be  had 
upon  the  train.  In  cheerless  emptiness  we 
sat  and  waited  for  the  station. 

The  Unsocial  Hour 

WHILE  my  berth  was  being  turned  into 
its  daytime  aspect.  1  was  forced  to 
accept  a  seat  beside  a  stranger:  a 
little  man  with  a  black  felt  hat.  a  weedy 
mustache  of  neutral  color,  and  an  Elk’s  but¬ 
ton.  I  had  a  feeling  that  he  meant  to  talk 
with  me ;  a  feeling  which  amounted  to  dread. 

Nothing  appeals  to  me  at  seven  in  the  morn¬ 
ing:  least  of  all  a  conversation.  At  that 
hour  my  enthusiasm  shows  only  a  low  blue 
flame,  like  a  gas  jet  turned  down  almost  to 
the  point  of  going  out.  And  in  the  feeble- 
light  of  that  blue  fiarne.  my  fellow  man  be¬ 
comes  a  vague  shape,  threatening  unsolicited 
civilities.  I  do  not  like  the  hour  of  seven 
in  the  morning  anywhere,  and  if  there  is  one 
condition  under  which  1  loathe  it  most,  it  is 
before  breakfast  in  a  smelly  sleeping  car.  1  saw  the 
little  man  regarding  me.  He  was  about  to  speak. 
And  there  I  was,  absolutely  at  his  mercy,  without  so 
much  as  a  newspaper  behind  which  to  shield  myself. 
“Are  you  from  New  York?”  he  asked. 

With  about  the  same  amount  of  effort  it  would  take 
to  make  a  long  after-dinner  speech.  I  managed  to  enun¬ 
ciate  a  hollow :  “Yes.” 

“I  thought  so.”  he  returned. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  remark  required  no  answer, 
lie  waited:  then,  presently,  vouchsafed  the  added  in¬ 
formation  :  “I  knew  it  by  your  shoes. 

“Never  Been  in  Kansas  City  ?  ’ 

MECHANICALLY  I  looked  at  my  shoes:  then  at 
his.  I  felt  like  saying :  “Why?  Because  my  shoes 
are  polished?”  But  I  didn’t.  All  I  said  was,  "Oh. 
“That’s  a  New  York  last.”  he  explained.  “Long  and 
flat.  You  can’t  get  a  shoe  like  that  out  in  this  section. 
Nobody’d  buy  ’em  if  we  made  ’em.”  Then  he  added : 
"I'm  in  the  shoe  line,  myself.” 

He  paused  as  though  expecting  me  to  state  my 
"line.”  However.  I  didn’t.  Very  likely  he  thought  it 
something  shameful.  After  a  moment’s  silence,  he 
asked:  “Travel  out  this  way  much?” 

“Never,”  I  said. 

“Never  beeu  in  Kansas  City?” 

I  shook  my  head. 

"Well.”  he  volunteered,  “it’s  a  great  town.  Greatest 
farm  implement  market  in  the  world.’  (He  drawled 
“world”  as  though  it  were  spelled  with  a  double  R. ) 
“Very  little  manufacturing  but  a  great  distributing 
point.  All  cattle  and  farming  out  here.  Everything 
depends  on  the  crops.  Different  from  the  East.” 

I  looked  out  of  the  window. 

It  was  different  from  the  East  Even  through  the 
smoky  fog  I  saw  that. 


By  Julian  Street 

Illustrated  by  Wallace  Morgan 

"Kansas  City!”  called  the  negro  porter. 

1  arose  with  a  sigh,  said  good-by  to  the  little  man, 
and  made  my  way  from  the  car. 

The  heavy  mist  was  laden  with  a  smoky  smell  like 


Colonel  Nelson  is  a  "character.  ”  Even  if  he  didn  t  own 
the  "Star,  ”...  he  would  be  a  "character.  ”. . .  /  have  called  him 
a  volcano ;  he  is  more  like  one  than  any  other  man  I  have  ever  met 

that  of  an  incipient  London  fog.  Through  it  I  dis¬ 
cerned,  dimly,  a  Vesuvian  hill,  piling  up  to  the  left, 
while,  to  the  right,  a  maze  of  tracks  and  trains  lost 
themselves  in  the  gray  blur.  Immediately  before  me 
stood  as  disreputable  a  station  as  I  ever  saw,  its  plat¬ 
forms  oozing  mud,  and  its  doorways  oozing  immigrants 
and  other  forlorn  travelers.  Of  all  the  people  there.  I 
observed  but  two  who  were  agreeable  to  the  eye :  a 
young  girl,  admirably  modish,  and  her  mother.  But 
even  looking  at  this  girl  I  remained  depressed.  "You 
don’t  belong  here,”  I  wished  to  say  to  her,  "that's  clear 
enough.  No  one  like  you  could  live  in  such  a  place. 
You  needn’t  think  7  live  here,  either:  for  T  don’t! 
Most  decidedly  I  don’t !” 

Good  Coffee  and  a  New  Point  of  View 

WE  GOT  into  a  taxi,  my  companion  and  I.  and  the 
taxi  started  immediately  to  climb  with  us.  like 
a  mountain  goat,  ascending  a  steep  hill  in  leaps, 
over  an  atrocious  pavement,  and  hetweeu  vacant  lots 
and  shabby  buildings  which  seemed  to  me  to  presage 
an  undeveloped  town  and,  worse  yet,  a  bad  hotel. 

My  companion  must  have  thought  as  I  did.  for  I 
remember  his  saying  in  a  somber  tone :  “I  guess  we’re 
in  for  it  this  time,  all  right !” 

Those  are  the  first  words  that  1  recall  his  having 
spoken  that  morning. 

After  ascending  for  some  time,  we  began  to  coast 
down  again,  still  through  unprepossessing  thorough¬ 
fares.  until  at.  last  we  slid  up  in  the  mud  to  the  door 
ef  the  Hotel  Baltimore. 

On  sight  of  the  hotel  I  took  a  little  heart.  Break¬ 
fast  was  near  and  the  hotel  looked  promising.  It  was. 
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indeed,  the  first  building  that.  1  saw  in  Kansas  City, 
that,  seemed  to  justify  “City.” 

The  coffee  at  tin-  Baltimore  proved  good.  \Yc  saw 
that  we  were  in  a  large  and  capably  conducted  cara 
vansary — a  metropolitan  hotel  with  a  dining  room 
like  some  interior  in  the  capitol  of  Minnesota,  and 
a  Pompeian  room,  the  very  look  of  which  bespoke  a 
cabaret  performance  at.  a  later  hour.  From  the  win¬ 
dow  where  we  sat  at  breakfast  we  saw  wagons  with 
brakes  set,  descending  the  hill,  and  streams  of  people 
hurrying  on  their  way  to  work :  sturdy -look¬ 
ing  men  and  healtliy-looking  girls,  the  latter 
stamped  with  that  cheap  yet  indisputable 
style  so  characteristic  of  the  young  American 
working  woman — a  sort  of  down-at-the-heels 
showiness  in  dress,  which,  combined  with  an 
elaborate  coiffure  and  a  fine,  if  slightly  af¬ 
fected  carriage,  makes  her  at.  once  a  pretty 
and  pathetic  object. 

Certain  Differences  and  a  Distinction 
N  KANSAS  CITY  one  is  well  within  tin- 
borders  of  the  land  of  silver  dollars.  Dol- 
lar  bills  are  scarce.  Pay  for  a  cigar  with 
a  $5  bill,  and  your  change  is  more  than  likely 
to  include  four  of  those  silver  cartwheels 
which,  though  merely  annoying  in  ordinary 
times,  must  be  a  real  source  of  danger  when 
the  floods  come,  as  one  understands  they 
sometimes  do  in  Kansas  City.  Not  only  are 
small  bills  scarce  but,  1  fancy,  tin-  humble 
copper  cent  is  viewed  in  Kansas  City  with 
less  respect  than  in  tin-  East.  1  base  this 
conclusion  upon  the  fact  that  a  dignified  old 
negro,  wearing  a  bronze  medal  suspended 
from  a  ribbon  tied  about  bis  neck,  charged 
me  5  cents  at  the  door  of  the  dining  room 
for  a  1-cent  paper — a  rate  of  extortion  sur¬ 
passing  that  of  New  York  hotel  news  stands. 
However,  as  that  paper  was  the  Kansas  City 
"Star,”  I  raised  no  objection;  for  the  "Star” 
is  a  great  newspaper.  But  of  that  presently. 

Later  I  found  fastened  to  the  wall  of  my 
bathroom  something  which,  as  I  learned 
afterward,  is  quite  common  among  hotels  in 
the  West,  but  which  I  have  never  seen  in  an 
Eastern  hotel — a  slot  machine  which,  for  a 
quarter,  supplies  any  of  tin*  following  arti- 
des  :  tooth  paste,  listerine,  cold  cream,  bromo 
litliia,  talcum  powder,  a  toothbrush,  a  shav¬ 
ing  stick,  or  a  safety  razor. 

Counterbalancing  this  convenience,  how¬ 
ever,  1  found  in  my  room  but  one  telephone 
instrument,  although  Kansas  City  is  served 
by  two  separate  companies.  This  proved  annoying: 
calls  coming  by  the  Missouri  A  Kansas  Telephone 
Company’s  lines  reached  me  in  my  room,  but  those 
coming  over  the  wires  of  the  Home  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  had  to  be  answered  downstairs,  whither  1  was 
summoned  twice  that  morning — once  from  my  bath 
and  once  while  shaving.  1  hail  not  been  in  Kansas 
City  half  a  day  before  discovering  that  monopoly  -at 
least  in  the  case  of  the  telephone — has  its  very  definite 
advantages.  A  double  system  of  teleplumes  is  a  nui¬ 
sance.  Even  where,  as  for  instance  in  Portland,  Ore¬ 
gon,  there  are  two  instruments  in  each  room,  one  never 
knows  which  bell  is  ringing.  Duplication  is  unneces¬ 
sary,  and  where  there  are  two  companies,  lack  of  du 
plication  is  annoying.  Every  home  or  office  in  Kansas 
City  provided  with  but  one  instrument  is  cut  off  from 
communication  with  many  other  homes  and  offices  hav 
iug  the  other  service,  while  those  having  both  instru¬ 
ments  have  to  pay  the  price  of  two. 

It  always  amuses  me  to  hear  criticisms  by  for¬ 
eigners  of  the  telephone  as  perfected  in  this  country. 
And  our  sleeping  ears  and  telephones  are  the  thing' 
they  invariably  do  criticize.  As  to  the  sleeping  car 
there  may  be  some  justice  in  complaints,  although  it 
seems  to  me  that,  under  the  conditions  for  which  it  is 
designed,  the  Pullman  car  would  be  hard  to  improve 
upon.  It  is  the  necessity  of  going  to  bed  while  travel¬ 
ing  by  rail  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble.  But 
when  a  foreigner  criticizes  the  American  telephone 
the  very  thing  he  criticizes  is  its  perfection.  If  we 
had  bad  telephone  service,  and  didn't  use  the  tele¬ 
phone  much,  it  would  be  all  right,  according  to  the 
European  point  of  view.  But  as  it  is.  they  -my  we  are 
rhe  instrument’s  “slaves.” 

That  was  the  complaint  of  Dr.  George  Braudes,  tin- 
literary  critic,  who  recently  visited  this  country.  “The 
telephone  is  the  worst  instrument  of  torture  that  ever 
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tie  declared.  “The  medieval  rack  and  thumb- 
.  .-re  playthings  compared  with  it.” 

Bennett,  in  his  "Your  United  States,”  tells 
4  permanently  removed  the  receiver  from  the 
telephone  in  his  bedroom  in  a  Chicago  hotel.  His 
action,  he  declares,  caused  agitation,  not  merely  in  the 
hotel,  but  throughout  the  city. 

“In  response  to  the  prayer  of  a  deputation  from  the 
management,”  he  writes,  “I  restored  the  receiver.  On 
the  horrified  face  of  the  deputation  I  could  read  the 
unspoken  query :  ‘Is  it  conceivable  that  you  have  been 
in  this  country  a  month  without  understanding  that  the 
United  States  is  primarily  nothing  but  a  vast  con¬ 
geries  of  telephone  cabins?’” 

Now,  the  thing  which  Mr.  Bennett,  I>r.  Brandes, 
and  many  other  distinguished 
visitors  from  Europe  seem 
to  fail  to  comprehend  is  this  : 
that,  being  distinguished 
visitors,  and  therefore  sought 
after,  they  are  the  tele¬ 
phone's  especial  victims,  and 
consequently  gain  a  wrong 
impression  of  it.  They  them¬ 
selves  use  it  little  as  a  means 
of  calfing  others ;  others  use 
it  much  as  a  means  of  call¬ 
ing  them.  Furthermore,  be¬ 
ing  strangers  to  this  highly 
perfected  instrument,  they 
a  r  e  also,  quite  naturally, 
strangers  to  telephonic  sub¬ 
tleties.  Mr.  Bennett  proved 
his  entire  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  new  science  of  tele¬ 
phone  tact  when  he  tried  to 
stop  the  instrument  by  re¬ 
moving  the  receiver.  Any 
American  could  have  told 
him  that  all  he  need  have 
done  was  to  notify  the  opera¬ 
tor,  at  the  switchboard, 
downstairs,  not  to  permit 
him  to  be  disturbed  until  a 
certain  hour.  Or,  if  he  had 
wished  to  do  so,  he  could 
have  asked  her  to  sift  his 
messages,  giving  him  onl y 
those  she  deemed  desirable. 

He  would  have  found  her,  I 
feel  sure,  as  capable,  on  that 
score,  as  a  well-trained  pri¬ 
vate  secretary,  for,  among 
the  many  effective  services 
o  f  the  telephone,  none  is 
finer  than  that  given  by 
those  capable,  intelligent, 
quick-thinking  young  women  who  act  as  switchboard 
operators  in  large  hotels  and  large  offices.  I  am  glad 
of  this  opportunity  to  make  my  compliments  to  them. 

If  an  American  wishes  to  appreciate  the  telephone, 
as  developed  in  this  country,  he  has  but  to  try  to 
use  the  telephone  in  Europe.  In  London  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  a  ridiculous,  cumbersome  affair,  looking  as 
much  like  an  enormous  metal  inkwell  as  any  other 
thing — the  kind  of  inkwell  in  which  some  emperor 
might  dip  his  pen  before  signing  his  abdication.  To 
call,  you  wind  the  crank  violently  for  a  time,  then  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  receiver  and  mouthpiece  which  are  attached 
to  the  main  instrument  by  a  cord,  you  begin  calling: 
“Are  you  there,  miss?  Are  you  there?  I  say,  miss,  are 
you  there?”  And  the  question  is  quite  reasonable,  for 
half  the  time  “miss”  does  not  seem  to  be  there.  In 
Paris  it  is  worse.  Once,  while  residing  in  that  city,  I 
had  a  telephone  in  my  apartment.  It  was  intended  as  a 
convenience,  but  it  turned  out  to  lie  an  irritating  kind 
of  joke.  The  first  time  I  tried  to  call  my  house,  from 
the  center  of  town,  it  took  me  three  times  as  long  to 
get  the  connection  as  it  took  me  to  get  New  York  from 
Kansas  City.  In  the  beginning  I  thought  myself  the 
victim  of  ill  luck,  but  I  soon  came  to  understand  that 
was  not  the  case — or,  rather,  that  the  ill  luck  was  of  a 
kind  experienced  by  all  users  of  the  telephone  in  Paris. 
The  service  there  is  simply  chaotic.  It  is  actually  true 
that  I  once  dispatched  a  messenger  on  a  bicycle,  call¬ 
ing  my  house  on  the  phone,  immediately  afterward, 
and  that  the  messenger  had  arrived  with  the  note, 
after  having  ridden  a  good  two  miles,  through  traffic, 
by  the  time  I  succeeded  in  talking  over  the  wire. 
However,  in  the  interim  I  had  talked  with  almost 
every  other  residence  in  Paris. 

Comprehending  Kansas  City 

HE  telephones  in  France  and  England  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Government.  If  that  be  true, 
then  I  hope  the  Government  in  this  country 
will  never  take  them  over.  Bureaucracy  makes  the 
Continental  railroads  inferior  to  ours,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  it  is  equally  responsible  for  the  miserable 
telephone  service.  Bureaucracy,  as  I  have  experienced 
if,  is  intrenched  in  office,  and  is  consequently  likely 
to  be  indifferent  to  complaint  and  to  the  requirements 
of  progress.  When  I  called  New  York  from  Kansas 
City  I  was  talking  within  ten  minutes,  and  when,  later 
on,  I  called  New  York  from  Denver,  it  took  but  little 
longer,  and  I  heard,  and  made  myself  heard,  almost  as 


though  conversing  with  some  one  in  the  next  room. 
As  I  reflect  upon  the  countless  services  performed 
for  me  by  the  telephone  upon  these  travels,  and  upon 
the  very  different  sort  of  service  I  should  have  had 
abroad,  I  bless  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
.Company  with  fervent  blessings.  And  if  I  said  about 
it  all  the  things  I  really  think,  I  fear  the  reader  might 
suspect  me  of  having  received  a  bribe.  For  I  am  aware 
that,  in  speaking  well  of  any  corporation  I  am  flying 
in  the  face  of  precedent  and  public  opinion. 

Toward  noon,  the  pall  of  smoke  and  fog  which 
had  blanketed  the  city  vanished  on  a  fresh  breeze 
from  the  prairies,  and  my  companion  and  I,  much 
inspirited,  set  forth  on  foot  to  see  what  the  down¬ 
town  streets  of  Kansas  City  had  to  offer.  We  had 


Looking  down  from  Kersey  Coates  Drive,  one 
sees  .  .  .  the  appalling  web  of  railroad  tracks,  crammed 

with  freight  cars,  which,  seen  through  a  softening  haze 
of  smoke,  resemble  a  relief  map — strange,  vast,  and  pictorial 

gone  hardly  a  block  before  we  realized  that  our 
earlier  impressions  of  the  place  had  been  ill-founded. 
We  had  arrived  in  the  least  agreeable  portion  of 
the  city,  and  had  not,  hitherto,  seen  any  of  the  built- 
up,  well-paved  streets.  “Petticoat  Lane” — the  fash¬ 
ionable  shopping  district  on  Eleventh  Street  be¬ 
tween  Main  Street  and  Grand  Avenue — has  a  metro¬ 
politan  appearance,  and  the  wider  avenues,  with  their 
well-built  skyscrapers,  tell  a  story  of  substantiality 
and  progress.  But  the  most  striking  thing  to  us,  upon 
that  walk,  lay  not  in  the  great  buildings  already 
standing,  but  in  the  embryonic  structures  everywhere. 
All  over  Kansas  City  old  buildings  are  coming  down 
to  make  place  for  new  ones ;  hills  of  clay  are  being 
gouged  away  and  foundations  dug;  steel  frames  are 
shooting  up.  Never,  before  or  since,  have  I  sensed,  as 
I  sensed  that  day,  a  city’s  growth.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  I  could  feel  expansion  in  the  very  ground  be¬ 
neath  my  feet.  Looking  on  the  multifarious  activi¬ 
ties  was  like  looking  through  an  enormous  magnify¬ 
ing  glass  at  some  gigantic  ant  hill,  where  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  workers  were  rushing  about, 
digging,  carrying,  constructing,  all  in  breathless  haste. 
Nor  was  the  incidental  music  lacking;  the  air  was 
ringing  with  the  symphony  of  work — the  music  of 
brick  walls  falling,  of  drills  digging  at  the  earth,  and 
of  automatic  riveters  clattering  their  swift,  metallic 
song,  high  up  among  the  tall,  steel  frames,  where 
presently  would  stand  desks,  and  filing  cabinets,  and 
typewriter  machines.  “Did  you  ever  feel  a  city  grow¬ 
ing  so?”  I  asked  of  my  companion. 

“Grow!”  he  repeated.  “Why  it  has  grown  so  fast 
they  haven't  had  time  to  name  their  streets.” 

The  statement  appeared  true.  We  had  looked  for 
street  signs  at  all  corners,  but  had  seen  none.  Later, 
however,  we  discovered  that  the  streets  did  have 
names.  But  as  there  are  no  signs,  I  conclude  that  the 
present  names  are  only  tentative,  and  that  when 
Kansas  City  gets  through  building,  she  will  name  her 
streets  in  sober  earnest,  and  mark  them  in  order  that 
strangers  may  more  readily  find  their  way. 

The  “slogan”  of  Kansas  City  suggests  that  of  De¬ 
troit.  Detroit  says :  “In  Detroit  life  is  worth  living.” 
Kansas  City  is  less  boastful,  but  more  aspiring. 


“Make  it  a  good  place  to  live  in,”  she  says.  As  nearly 
as  I  can  like  the  “slogan”  of  any  city,  I  like  that  one. 
I  like  it  because  it  is  not  vainglorious,  and  because  it 
does  not  attempt  cheap  alliteration.  It  is  not  “smart- 
alecky”  at  all,  but  has,  rather,  the  sound  of  something 
genuinely  felt.  And  I  believe  it  is  felt.  There  is  every 
evidence  that  Kansas  City’s  “slogan”  is  a  promissory 
note— a  note  which,  it  may  be  added,  she  is  paying 
off,  in  a  handsome  manner  by  improving  herself 
rapidly  in  countless  ways. 

Perhaps  the  first  of  her  improvements  to  strike  the 
visitor  is  her  system  of  parks.  I  am  informed  that 
the  parked  boulevards  of  Kansas  City  exceed  in  mile¬ 
age,  those  of  any  other  American  city.  These  boule¬ 
vards,  connecting  the  various  parks  and  forming  cir¬ 
cuits  running  around  and 
through  the  town,  do  go  a 
long  way  toward  making  it 
“a  good  place  to  live  in.” 
Kansas  City  has  every  right 
to  be  proud,  not  only  of  her 
parks,  but  of  herself  for  hav¬ 
ing  had  the  intelligence  and 
energy  to  make  them.  What 
if  assessments  have  been 
high?  Increased  property 
values  take  care  of  that ;  the 
worst  of  the  work  and  the 
expense  is  over ;  and  Kansas 
City  has  lifted  itself  by  its 
own  bootstraps  from  ugli¬ 
ness  to  beauty.  How  much 
better  it  is  to  have  done  the 
work  and  done  it  quickly — 
to  have  made  the  gigantic 
effort  and  attained  the  parks 
and  boulevards  at  what 
amounts  to  one  great  mu¬ 
nicipal  bound — than  to  have 
dawdled  and  dreamed  along 
as  St.  Louis  and  so  many 
other  cities  have  done. 

The  Central  Traffic  Park¬ 
way  of  St.  Louis  is,  as  has 
been  said  in  an  earlier  chap¬ 
ter,  still  on  paper  only.  But 
the  Paseo,  and  West  Penn¬ 
way,  and  Penn  Valley  Park, 
in  Kansas  City,  are  a  1 1 
splendid  realities,  created  in 
an  amazingly  brief  space  of 
years.  To  make  the  Paseo 
and  West  Penn  way,  the  city 
cut  through  blocks  and 
blocks,  tearing  down  old 
houses  or  moving  them 
away,  with  the  result  that 
dilapidated,  disagreeable  neighborhoods  have  been 
turned  into  charming  residence  districts.  In  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  Penn  Valley  Park,  the  same  thing  occurred :  the 
property  was  acquired  at  a  cost  of  about  $800,000, 
hundreds  of  houses  were  x-emoved,  drives  were  built, 
trees  planted.  The  park  is  now  a  show  place;  both 
because  of  the  lesson  it  offers  other  cities,  and  the 
splendid  view,  from  its  highest  point,  of  the  enter¬ 
prising  city  which  created  it. 

Overlooking  the  Traffic  Web 

ANOTHER  spectacular  panorama  of  Kansas  City  is 
L  to  be  seen  from  Observation  Point  on  the  west¬ 
ern  side  of  town,  but  the  finest  views  of  all  (and 
among  the  finest  to  be  seen  in  any  city  in  the  world) 
are  those  which  unroll  themselves  belowT  Scaritt  Point, 
the  Cliff  Drive,  and  Kersey  Coates  Drive.  Much  as 
the  Boulevard  Lafayette  skirts  the  hills  beside  the 
Hudson  River,  these  drives  make  their  way  along  the 
upper  edge  of  the  lofty  cliffs  which  rise  majestically 
above  the  Missouri  River  bottoms.  Not  only  is  their 
elevation  much  gi’eater  than  that  of  the  New  York 
boulevard,  but  the  view  is  infinitely  more  extensive 
and  dramatic,  though  perhaps  less  “pretty.”  Looking 
down  from  Kersey  Coates  Drive,  one  sees  a  long 
sweep  of  the  Missouri,  winding  its  course  between 
the  sandy  shores  which  it  so  loves  to  inundate.  Be¬ 
yond,  the  whole  woi'ld  seems  to  be  spread  out — farms 
and  woodland,  reaching  off  into  infinity. 

Below,  in  the  nearer  foreground,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cliff,  is  the  mass  of  factories,  warehouses  and 
packing  houses,  and  the  appalling  web  of  railroad 
tracks,  crammed  with  freight  cars,  which  form  the 
Kansas  City  industrial  district,  and  which,  reduced 
by  distance,  and  seen  through  a  softening  haze  of 
smoke,  resemble  a  i-elief  map — strange,  vast,  and 
pictorial.  Beyond,  moi-e  distant  and  moi-e  hazy,  lies 
the  adjoining  city,  Kansas  City,  Kas.,  all  its  ugli¬ 
ness  converted  into  beauty  by  the  smoke  which, 
whatever  sins  it  may  commit  against  while  linen, 
spreads  a  poetic  pall  over  the  scenes  of  industry — 
yes,  and  over  the  “wettest  block,”  that  solid  wall  of 
saloons  with  which  the  ‘wet”  State  of  Missouri  so 
significantly  fortifies  her  frontier  against  the  “dry” 
State,  Kansas.  In  view  of  the  enormous  activity  with 
which  Kansas  City  has  pursued  the  matter  of  munici¬ 
pal  improvement,  and  in  view  of  the  contrasting  som¬ 
nolence  of  St.  Lours,  it  is  amusing  to  reflect  upon  the 
somewhat  patronizing  atti-  ( Continued  on  page  2S) 
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WHIPPING  a  pool  in  the  little  stream  which 
ran  down  the  canon,  I  heard  at  a  short 
distance  the  clang  of  a  hammer  upon  a 
wedge,  and  knew  that  the  timber  fellers 
were  at  work.  The  sound  tohl  me  that  I  was  too 
[•lose  for  safety  if  the  tree  fell  in  my  direction,  and. 
hastily  reeling  up  my  line,  I  plowed  through  the  thick 
brush  and  found  Jack  Masters  and  Curly  Burke  saw¬ 
ing  down  a  giant  sugar  pine. 

Flaherty,  the  limber  veteran  of  fifty  seasons  in  the 
pine  woods,  was  seated  in  the  shade  of  a  clump  of 
saplings,  waiting  for  the  tree  to  fall.  He  greeted  me 
with  his  usual  stately  courtesy.  There  is  a  reserve 
in  Flaherty’s  manner  toward  me  since  I  bought  my 
little  ranch  in  the  hills  below  the  logging  camp.  Be¬ 
fore  that  I  was  a  lumberjack  and  his  equal ;  now 
I  am  a  poison-oak  rancher  and  distinctly  his  social 
and  economic  inferior.  Moreover,  my  loss  of  caste 
was  voluntary,  which  places  my  sanity  under  suspi¬ 
cion.  Flaherty  is  too  polite  to  comment  upon  my 
degradation,  but  I  read  his  manner  and  am  corre¬ 
spondingly  humble. 

"Working  to-day,  Flaherty?”  I  inquired. 

“Can’t  ye  see  I  am?”  he  demanded  with  some 
asperity.  The  evidence  of  my  eyes  was  hardly  con¬ 
clusive,  but  I  did  not  argue  the  point.  Flaherty  does 
not  appreciate  certain  kinds  of  humor.  To  promote 
greater  cordiality.  I  produced  two  bottles  of  beer  from 
my  knapsack.  Flaherty  unbent  visibly. 

"Put  them  in  the  creek  to  cool,”  he  ordered.  “Them 
lads  won’t  have  that  tree  down  for  an  hour  yet.” 

A  few  minutes  in  the  icy  water  of  the  mountain 
brook  reduced  the  beer  to  a  temperature  which  sat¬ 
isfied  Flaherty’s  critical  taste.  The  fellers  emptied 
their  quart  at  a  draft  each,  and  again  buckled  to 
their  sawing.  Flaherty  and  I  divided  the  other  bottle 
more  leisurely. 

“Swartmeier’s,”  he  read  from  the  label.  "I  never 
liked  his  beer  much.  There  is  no  good  lager  brewed 
in  California  anyway.  But,  to  my  mind,  Rosendahl’s 
is  better  than  this.” 

“Jack  and  Curly  are  working  hard,  they  really  need 
it  more  than  we  do,”  I  said,  reaching  for  the  beer. 
Flaherty,  not  at  all  embarrassed,  held  me  off  with  one 
great  arm  and  tilted  the  bottle  with  the  other. 

"  ’Twill  do,  ’twill  do,”  he  said  calmly.  “Any  beer 
is  better  than  no  beer  on  a  hot  day.” 

WITH  lazy  content  we  watched  the  sweating  fell¬ 
ers  as  they  dragged  the  saw  through  the  body 
of  the  eight-foot  tree.  Masters  took  the  sledge 
and  went  along  the  line  of  wedges  at  the  back  of 
the  saw  cut,  one  stroke  to  each  wedge,  each  stroke  lift¬ 
ing  the  tree  a  hundredth  of  an  inch  from  the  stump. 
Beaching  the  end.  he  handed  the  hammer  to  Curly, 
who  went  back  over  the  line,  one  stroke  to  each  wedge. 
They  mopped  their  streaming  faces,  took  each  a  gen¬ 
erous  bite  from  Curly’s  plug,  and  resumed  sawing. 


“  ‘Ye  might  have  the  decency  to  not  inflict  yeerself  on  women  when  ye’re  in  such  a  state ,  ’  she 
says.  ‘I’m  inflictin’  meself  on  nobody,’  he  says.  .  .  'If  ye’ll  say  which  way  ye’re  gain’,  I’ll  go  the  other  at  once’  ' 


AX'  ’TWAS  as  we  thought.  In  a  week 
she  had  him  so  tame  he'd  eat  out  of 
her  hand.  She  would  make  him  lie 
down  an’  roll  over,  jump  through  the  hoop, 
play  dead,  an'  sit  up  an’  beg,  till  ye’d  be 
ashamed  ye  was  a  man.  An'  Tommy  would 
sit  grinuin’  like  a  setter  pup.  as  if  he  liked 
it.  I  doubt  he  did.  Them  big  lads  is  sof* 
that  way.  An’  the  smaller  the  woman  the 
better  they  like  to  have  her  boss  them.” 

A  yellow  jacket  which  had  been  hovering 
about  .Flaherty  lit  upon  his  sleeve.  Next 
instant,  with  an  angry  buzz,  a  bald  hornet 
pounced  upon  it.  There  was  a  furious  strug¬ 
gle  for  a  few  seconds,  the  hornet’s  man¬ 
dibles  shearing  methodically  at  the  smaller 
insect's  wings,  ( Continued  on  payc  20) 
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Soothed  by  beer  and  tobacco,  Flaherty  grew  remi¬ 
niscent.  A  bachelor  of  seventy  years’  standing,  and 
one  who  never  in  his  life  spoke  to  a  woman  save 
from  necessity,  he  discusses  the  opposite  sex  as  one 
having  authority. 

“Women,”  he  remarked,  “qre  the  devil.”  And  lie 
unbosomed  himself  of  the  following  tale  in  a  delicious 
brogue,  mellowed  by  half  a  century  in  America,  which 
the  alphabet  fails  utterly  to  reproduce. 

“np'HERE'S  only  one  thing  harder  to  understand 
than  a  woman.”  he  remarked,  “an’  that  is  how 
a  man  will  fall  for  them.  Ye  see  the  trap  out 
there  in  plain  sight,  no  leaves  on  it  or  nothin',  an’ 
yer  friend  walkin’  in,  an’  ye  ask  yeerself.  is  it  possible 
there  is  a  poor  boob  that  easy?” 

“And  then  you  do  the  same  thing  yourself.” 

"Ye  do.  but  I  do  not,”  replied  Flaherty.  "But  once 
I  shoved  a  man  right  back  in  the  trap  meself  after 
he’d  got  out — with  some  hell)  from  me.  of  course. 
An’  he  ain’t  got  it  in  for  me  at  all.  but  the  girl  won’t 
let  me  inside  the  house  since — not  that  I  want  to  go. 

“  ’Twas  Tommy  Watkins  an’  his  wife.  Ye  mind 
when  we  was  world n’  at  old  Camp  Sixteen  for  Sam 
Nicholson.  ’Twas  the  same  summer,  but  after  ye  had 
gone  to  Lamoine,  that  Molly  Fairman  come  out  from 
the  East.  She  was  niece  to  Nicholson’s  wife.  About 
the  size  of  a  bar  of  soap  after  a  hard  day’s  washin’ 
she  was,  with  a  sharp  eye  an’  a  thin  lip.  She  had 
an  ingrowin’  conscience — for  her  neighbors.  Us  lum¬ 
berjacks  kept  her  awake  every  night — figurin’  out 
ways  to  save  us.  ye  say?  No,  framin’  up  a  new  hell ; 
the  old  one  wasn't  hot  enough.  Ye  know  how  they 
bring  girls  up  in  the  East.  Her  idea  of  the  right 
punishment  for  crime  was  like  this :  gettin’  drunk, 
hangin’:  drinkin’  moderate,  life;  laughin’  on  Sunday, 
forty  years ;  usin’  tobacco,  thirty  years ;  murder, 
twenty-five:  feelin’  happy,  twenty;  spoiliu’  somebody’s 
reputation,  a  pension. 

"Now  ye  know  Sam  was  extra  strict  himself  about 
drinkin’.  Some  of  the  lads  would  get  feelin’  good 
maybe  once  or  twice  a  week,  an’  now  an’  agin  a 
man  that  had  had  too  much  the  night  before  would 
lie  in  the  brush  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  mottlin’, 
an’  the  rest  would  lie  to  the  timekeeper  for  him,  but 
there  was  few  real  booze  fighters  in  camp,  because 
if  a  man  was  too  drunk  to  go  to  work  at  all.  Sam 


would  make  a 
tramp  of  him 
in  a  minute.  So 
his  crew  was 
decent  enough 
— w  hat  there 
was  of  it.  But. 
accordin’  to 
Molly,  Jesse 
James  was  a 
cooin’  dove  an’ 

Billy  the  Kid 
was  Mary's  lit¬ 
tle  lamb  compared  to  us.  She  had  us  all  sentenced  to 
hell-fire,  extra  hot,  as  I  told  ye.  before  she  was  in  camp 
three  days.  All  but  two  or  three,  an’  'twouhl  break 
Rockefeller  I uiyin'  masses  to  get  them  out  of  purga¬ 
tory.  That  ,was  what  first  made  her  look  kind  at 
Tommy  Watkins.  Tommy  never  drank  whisky,  by  rea¬ 
son  it  made  him  amazin’  sick  next  mornin’.  Beer  he 
would  take,  but  very  light,  for  the  same  reason.  Is  a 
weak  stomach  a  sign  of  good  eliarack-ter?  Molly  thought 
so.  Besides,  Tommy  was  gettin’  his  hundred  a  month 
an'  board  tendin’  hook,  an’  was  thought  to  have  money 
in  the  bank,  an'  that's  a  great  certificate  of  morality 
"I  will  say  for  Tommy  he  didn’t  run  liis  neck  in 
the  rope  without  considerable  help.  Ye  know  what 
Tommy  was.  But  him  on  one  side,  an’  a  mouse  on 
the  other,  with  a  skirt  in  between,  an'  Heaven  have 
mercy  on  the  antelope  that  blocked  the  road  to  safety. 
But  Sam’s  wife  had  Tommy’s  hundred  a  month  in  her 
eye,  an'  Molly  on  her  hands,  an’  what  chance  had  he? 

SHE  made  Sam  bring  him  over  to  supper  to  meet 
Molly.  I  thought  Sam  would  have  to  hook  the 
main  line  of  one  of  the  engines  to  him  to  get  him 
there,  an'  then  he  near  put  his  eye  out  trvin’  to  eat 
with  a  fork.  But  Molly  knew  good  huntin’.  I  was  in 
Tommy's  cabin  talkin’  to  Jim  Piper,  his  pardner,  when 
he  come  back. 

“  ‘Ain’t  tliis  a  great  night?’  he  says. 

“  'Good-by,  old  pal,  good-by,’  says  Jim,  gettin’  up 
an’  squeezin’  his  hand.  'I  knew  ’twould  come  some 
day,  but  I  did  not  expect  it  so  soon.  Well,  we’ve  been 
good  friends  this  long  time,  lint  everything  must  have 
an  end,’  he  says. 

“  ‘What’s  the  matter,  are  ye  bughouse?’  says  Tommy. 

'I’ve  just  been  over  to  supper  with  Sam  an’ 
his  wife.’ 

“  ‘I  knew  ye  had,’  Jim  says.  ‘I  hope  ye'll 
give  me  that  plug  of  tobacco  ye  just  bought 
to  remember  ye  by.’  he  says.  *Ye  won’t 
need  it  yeerself.  I  doubt.’ 

“  ‘I  don’t  know  what  ye’re  talkin’  about .' 
Tommy  says.  ‘But  she's  a  fine  girl,  any¬ 
way.’ 

“  ‘Who,  Sam’s  wife?’  Jim  says. 

"  'No.  ye  bonehead.  Molly  Fairman,’ 
Tommy  says.  ‘She  says  she  likes  the  West, 
the  folks  are  so  open  an’  free.  She's  cornin' 
out  in  the  mornin’  to  see  us  log,’  he  says. 

“  ‘Lost,  lost,’  .Tim  says,  shakin’  his  head 
at  me  sadlike.  ‘He  was  a  fine  lad.  too,  an' 
a  great  logger.’ 

“  ‘Who  the  blazes  is  dead?’  Tommy  says, 
gettin'  sore.  ‘Yes.  laugh  an’  show  yer  igno¬ 
rance,’  he  says  to  me.  ‘I’ll  go  over  to 
the  barn  an'  talk  to  the  line  horses,  that 
have  some  sense,’  he  says. 
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He  Brought  Back  Evidence  of  His  Victory 


THIS  story  is  minus  one  detail.  The  pho¬ 
tographer  who  took  the  snapshot  above 
failed  to  get  the  name  of  the  man  with  the 
big  fur  headgear  and  the  lance.  But  the 
rest  of  the  facts  are  at  hand.  The  soldier  is 
a  hero  of  one  of  several  brilliant  cavalry 
dashes  made  by  the  Relgians  when  the  Ger¬ 
man  forces  were  fighting  their  way  across 
King  Albert’s  realm  in  the  campaign  toward 
Paris.  He  had  a  hand-to-hand  encounter 
with  a  German  cavalryman,  and  to  prove 
that  the  fight  ended  in  his  favor  he  brought 
back  the  German’s  horse  and  sword.  His 
foe  was  left  on  the  field.  The  German’s 
sword  is  attached  to  the  Belgian's  saddle. 
The  photographer  came  up  as  the  lancer  was 
being  greeted  by  other  cavalrymen,  who  had 
returned  from  the  front  earlier  in  the  day. 
and  had  got  rid  of  their  overcoats  and  high 
fur  car's  until  they  could  take  a  rest. 

In  some  instances,  particularly  at  Haelen. 
the  Belgian  cavalry  was  compelled  to  make 


its  attacks  in  little  groups.  They  dashed 
out  into  the  open,  charged  the  Germans 
and,  when  resistance  became  too  strong, 
turned  their  horses  and  rushed  back  to  cover. 

Pigeons  as  Postmen  for 
Belgian  Soldiers 

THE  man  in  the  circle,  a  Belgian  lancer 
in  camp  after  the  battle  of  Haelen. 
in  which  7,000  Belgians  held  10,000  Germans 
in  check  for  seven  hours,  is  writing  home  to 
tell  his  people  about  the  fight.  His  letter 
will  be  delivered  by  a  carrier  pigeon  which 
he  will  take  from  the  basket  he  is  using  as 
a  writing  desk.  Since  the  war  began  the 
Relgians  have  used  hundreds  of  pigeons  to 
deliver  messages  from  the  field  to  the  War 
Department  at  the  capital  and  to  relatives 
at  home.  They  haul  the  pigeons  in  carts 
that  look  like  American  hucksters’  wagons. 


right  by 
— ernatlonal 

News  Service 


The  Unglorified  Heroes 
of  the  Battlefield 


THE  work  of  the  men  of  the  ambulance  corps 
and  of  the  Red  Cross  with  the  armies  in  the 
clash  of  empires  across  the  sea  is  seldom  men¬ 
tioned  in  front-page  headlines,  and  consequently 
few  of  us  realize,  except  in  a  vague  sort  of  way, 
that  the  acts  of  heroism  are  not  all  performed 
by  those  who  wound  and  slay.  There  have  been 
long  periods  of  continuous  fighting  in  woods  or 
in  other  slightly  protected  places,  and  litter 
bearers  have  gone  out  in  the  face  of  the  most 
terrific  firing  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  sol¬ 
diers,  gathered  up  the  wounded.  They  have 
risked  their  lives  as  willingly  as  any  of  the  sol¬ 
diers.  The  corps  in  our  photograph  at  the  left 
is  with  the  left  wing  of  the  French  army,  which 
has  hecn  hard  pressed  by  the  Germans  ever  since 
the  Kaiser’s  forces  crossed  the  border.  The  medi¬ 
cal  staff  of  the  armies  in  the  present  war  is 
equipped  upon  the  theory,  based  upon  estimates 
from  the  other  wars  of  the  last  half  century, 
that  7  per  cent  of  the  soldiers  will  be  wounded. 
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Trail 


of 


the 


German 


Scourge 


Havoc  of  German  Torches 
and  Belgian  Dynamite 

WHETHER  the  Germans  were  fully 
justified  in  sacking  and  burning  Bel¬ 
gian  and  French  cities  and  towns  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  may  remain  unsettled  for  a  long 
time,  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  thor¬ 
oughness  of  their  work.  A  sample  of  the 
devastation  in  Belgium  is  seen  in  the  pho¬ 
tograph  at  the  right,  taken  in  the  Avenue 
de  Maastricht,  the  principal  street  of  Vise. 
German  soldiers  are  standing  guard  over 
the  ruins.  The  excuse  for  the  burning  of 
the  town  is  that  some  of  the  natives  fired 
on  the  Germans  from  housetops  at  night. 


The 


The  snapshot  above  shows  the  bridge  across 
the  Meuse  at  Vise  wrecked  by  the  Belgians. 


The  inhabitants  of  Vise  did  not  leave  until  the  Germans  began  to  apply  the  torch.  Then  they  all  fled 


<////////////////////////////////////////////> 
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The  (( Terrible  Uhlans !” — Poor  Frail  Mortals 


“  T  T ERE  come  the  uhlans!”  was  a  warning  cry  that 
AJ-  terrified  thousands  of  Belgian  noncombatants 
during  the  three  weeks  that  the  German  army  xvas  fight¬ 
ing  its  way  across  the  little  kingdom.  When  the  proud 
and  victorious  Teuton  cavalry  was  seen  approaching 


a  town  or  city  the  populace  became  panic-stricken. 
Particularly  was  this  so  at  Ostend,  the  seaside  resort. 
On  August  21  a  body  of  German  cavalrymen  appeared 
on  the  outskirts,  and  the  citizens,  together  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  refugees,  trembled  with  fear  lest  the  invaders 


should  raid  the  city.  But  the  Ostend  gendarmes  were 
not  frightened.  They  attacked  the  Germans,  killing  or 
wounding  seven.  “Here  come  the  uhlans!”  was  again 
heard  as  the  wounded  were  brought  into  the  city,  but 
this  time  the  once  terrifying  words  were  spoken  in 
pity.  The  photograph  above  was  snapped  as  one  of 
the  Germans  was  being  taken  to  a  hospital  ship. 
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“  The  Hun  is  at  the  Gate  ” 


HERMAN  BIDDER  and  olher  Germans  resident  in  America 
complain  bitterly  of  the  partisanship  and  bias  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press.  Undeniably,  onr  early  information  was  almost 
uniformly  friendly  to  the  allies — and  this  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
our  first  war  dispatches  came  to  ns  from  Paris  and  London.  But  the 
sympathies  of  our  people  were  not  determined  by  Ibis  accident.  More¬ 
over.  these  sympathies  are  human,  not  racial.  Who  of  us  would  not 
gladly  share  the  generous  enthusiasms  and  aspirations  of  a  nation 
that  has  given  the  world  Beethoven,  Wagner,  and  (Joetiie?  But,  as 
this  war  proceed*;  its  character  as  a  war  against  civilization  is  more 
and  more  definitely  suggested.  Here,  for  example,  is  the  wireless 
account  of  Louvain's  fate: 


Civilians  of  the  Belgian  tftwn  of  Louvain  made  a  perfidious  attack  on  German 
troops  while  fighting.  Louvain  was  punished  by  the  destruction  of  the  city. 

Misrepresentation,  no  doubt,  like  the  reports  of  Prussian  mutilations 
of  wounded  Belgians  and  Britons ;  news  colored  to  prejudice  humani¬ 
tarians  against  the  Fatherland !  But  no — the  German  Embassy  at 
Washington  issues  this  damning  news.  Prussia  is  no  more  ashamed 
of  her  Louvain  atrocities  than  of  her  airmen  who  threw  bombs  down 
upon  women  and  children  in  Antwerp  and  Paris.  Now.  this  war  is, 
of  course,  founded  upon  a  brutal  cynicism  and  total  disregard  of  vows 
and  pledges — that  Berlin  diplomats  refer  to  sneeringly  as  “scraps  of 
paper.”  But  what  is  the  conceived  advantage,  even  in  a  war  like  this, 
of  turning  more  than  forty  thousand  human  beings  into  homeless 
vagrants?  Was  it  to  punish  the  boys  who  fired  from  behind  hedges 
and  chimney  pots  at  the  despoilers  of  their  countryside?  If  there  is 
any  law  of  nations  governing  war.  Germany  put  herself  beyond  the 
pale  in  violating  Belgian  neutrality.  Should  we,  all  the  same,  reserve 
judgment?  In  justice,  be  it  avowed,  our  news  from  Louvain  is  not 
yet  complete.  That  the  Prussians  stabled  their  horses  in  the  match¬ 
less  Hotel  de  Yille,  we  know;  but  why  they  <1  id  not  burn  that  edifice 
and  St.  Peter's  Church,  opposite,  we  cannot  imagine.  Did  they  burn 
the  schools  of  Louvain  which  have  given  so  many  Americans  their 
theologic  training?  They  destroyed  the  ancient  library  and  the  uni¬ 
versity,  founded  almost  five  centuries  before  Bismarck  and  Moi.tke 
collaborated  in  fastening  Prussia's  military  yoke  on  poor  Germany’s 
shoulders.  Even  to-day,  under  other  auspices  than  Prussia's,  Ger¬ 
many  has  a  great  future.  But  to-day  we  mourn  Louvain — that  held 
more  of  beauty  within  its  unfortified  zone  than  all  the  German  Empire 
has  evoked  since  it  rose  from  battle  smoke,  forty-three  years  since, 
on  the  fields  of  France.  We  mourn  the  forty  thousand  homeless  ones— 
the  fathers  who  have  lost  their  children,  the  motherless  ones,  all  the 
victims  of  uhlan  blood  lust.  When  we  reread  the  history  of  Europe 
in  the  Dark  Ages  we  shall  understand  the  Goths  and  Vandals  better 
than  before;  that  much,  at  least.  Prussia  is  teaching  us  to-day. 

The  Anti-German  Persecution 

AS  SHOWING  THE  POISONOUS  FEELING  of  this  country 
>■  against  theKaiser’s  subjects,  we  note  that  one  Sylvester  Schaffer, 
a  young  German  of  varied  talents  and  no  pose,  began  in  New  York  City 
early  this  month  a  vaudeville  engagement,  for  which  he  is  to  receive 
*•“>.000  a  week,  and  that  the  local  papers  admit  he  is  worth  the  money. 

A  Case  for  Going  Slow 


C'* OLLIER'S  lias  held  its  peace  thus  far  on  one  grave  side  issue  of 
a  the  European  conflict :  the  proposed  purchase  of  foreign  ships  by 
our  Federal  Government.  It  has  seemed  to  us  that  Congress  and  the 
Administration  should  move  slowlv  in  this  matter,  involving  as  it  does 
a  variety  of  economic  and  international  relations;  but  it  has  seemed 
to  us  that  a  not  unlike  discretion  should  be  exercised  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  in  commenting  upon  the  Government’s  project  of  boosting 
our  merchant  marine.  A  New  York  newspaper,  conspicuously  friendly 
to  Mr.  Wilson  and  bis  party,  the  “Evening  Post.”  slates  the  case  now 
with  dispassionate  fairness: 

Congress  has  no  right  to  authorize  such  procedure  by  the  Government  [i.  e.. 
“the  purchase  and  operation  of  ships  in  the  transoceanic  trade”]  until  it  has  satis¬ 
fied  itself  and  the  country  on  three  points.  <  )ne  is,  whether  such  new  supply  of  ships 
is  peremptorily  needed.  The  second  is.  whether  the  ships  available  for  purchase 
would  he  suited  for  the  very  trade  purposes  which  are  contemplated.  The  third 
is.  whether  our  Government  would  or  would  not  create  a  delicate  and  dangerous 
situation  if  it  should  buy  and  operate — even  as  majority  shareholders  in  an 
operating  corporation — ships  now  owned  by  belligerent  interests. 

With  1  lie  “Evening  Post”  we  reluctantly  agree  Hint  “none  of  these 


questions  lias  yet  been  properly  canvassed.”  We  say  reluctantly,  for 
(be  Government’s  project  has  been  devised  with  the  best  of  motives, 
which  every  good  American  must  applaud;  and  support  of  1  lie  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  Ibis  lime  of  international  discord  is  one  of  the  most  grate¬ 
ful  duties  of  good  citizenship.  H  has  been  a  humiliation  for  Americans 
to  realize,  as  brutally  as  they  have  had  to  do  this  last  summer,  the 
inadequacy  of  our  merchant  marine— that  was,  up  to  the  lime  of  our 
own  Civil  War,  one  of  our  country’s  greatest  sources  of  pride.  By 
all  means  let  us  put  our  heads  together  to  mend  this  inadequacy. 
But  let  us  scrupulously  avoid,  not.  economic  blunders  only,  but  such 
steps  as  might  conceivably  involve  us,  with  startling  abruptness,  in 
the  world’s  worst  war. 


Rough  on  the  Emperor  Business 

IN  THE  LONDON  “DAILY  if  AIL”  we  read  this  announcement: 

Although  his  Majesty's  rooms  at  Goodwood  House  are  reserved  for  him.  there 
is  now  little  chance  that  he  will  be  there  during  any  part  of  the  race  meeting. 

The  King’s  plans  must  largely  depend  on  developments  of  the  national  and 
international  political  situation. 


And  in  the  English  “White  Paper”  we  find  Sir  Edward  Grey  writing 
to  Sir  M.  de  Bunsen,  till  recently  British  Ambassador  at  Vienna: 


The  possible  consequences  of  the  present  situation  were  terrible.  If  as  many 
as  four  great  powers  of  Europe— let  us  say  Austria,  France.  Russia,  and  Ger¬ 
many — were  engaged  in  war,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  must  involve  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  so  vast  a  sum  of  money  and  such  an  interference  with  trade  that  a  war 
would  be  accompanied  or  followed  by  a  complete  collapse  of  European  credit 
and  industry.  In  these  days,  in  great  industrial  states,  this  would  mean  a  state 
of  things  worse  than  that  of  18-'i8,  and,  irrespective  of  who  were  victors  in  the 
war,  many  things  might  he  completely  swept  away. 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  as  Britain's  Foreign  Minister,  was  addressing  the 
Austrian  Ambassador  just  before  Austria  set  fire  to  the  European 
tinder  box  by  issuing  her  Servian  ultimatum.  “Many  things  might 
be  completely  swept  away”  is  a  diplomatically  vague  statement,  but 
the  man  to  whom  it  was  uttered  knew  perfectly  well  that  imperial 
dynasties  were  meant  by  it.  Incidentally,  constitutional  monarchs  like 
King  George  of  England  will  not,  we  think,  be  first  to  go.  The  war 
is  rough  on  all  kinds  of  business,  but  this  war  may  prove  to  be 
roughest  on  the  Emperor  business. 


Common  Sense,  Please 


AS  ALWAYS,  the  President’s  address  to  Congress  (this  time  asking 
>.  for  1100,000,000  in  internal-revenue  taxes  I  is  notable  for  its  clar¬ 
ity,  simplicity,  and  elegance.  We  note  that  the  word  “retrenchment” 
does  not  occur  in  it.  Neither  does  the  retrenchment  idea.  At  a  time 
when  individuals  and  corporations  are  universally  obliged  to  cut  down 
expenses,  the  Government,  too,  should  consider,  nol  only  means  of  rais¬ 
ing  money,  but  ways  of  not  spending  it.  We  hope  the  President  has 
good  reasons  for  not  bringing  this  question  of  national  economy  into 
his  address.  II  is  up  to  Congress  now  to  hold  its  nose  and  reconsider 
the  pork  barrel. 


South  Carolina  Overthrows  Blease 

THE  SHADES  of  Calhoun  and  Hampton  no  longer  need  feel 
doomed  to  walk  the  night.  Cole  L.  Blease  is  on  his  way. 
but  .not  toward  the  Senate  house  in  Washington.  Proud  Common¬ 
wealth  of  South  Carolina,  arise  and  exult!  Sound  the  trumpet, 
belabor  the  drum,  set  torch  to  a  larrupin'  bonfire!  The  noise  of 
Europe's  battle  royal  shall  not  distract  us  from  celebrating  South 
Carolina's  comparatively  bloodless  revolution  which  resulted  in  the 
overthrow  of  General  Billingsgate  Blease.  When  the  smoke  of  bat¬ 
tle  cleared  away,  the  General  was  left  in  possession  of  only  nine  of 
South  Carolina’s  forty-four  counties.  Which  is  to  say,  a  plain  man 
by  the  name  of  Smith  won  renomination  (o  (lie  Senate  in  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  primaries  against  Blease  by  a  plurality  of  20,000. 

Will  Beveridge  Come  Back  ? 


THE  INFORMATION  we  get  from  Indiana  is  1o  the  effect  that 
Beveridge  is  the  strongest  of  the  candidates  for  Senator,  and 
that  the  Democrats,  in  spite  of  their  best  efforts,  will  not  be  able 
to  beat  him.  We  are  glad  of  the  probability.  Beveridge  has  im¬ 
agination.  He  has  a  vision  of  what  it  is  to  be  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States,  and  he  puts  out  the  best  that  is  in  him  to  fill  the 
part.  And  the  best  that  is  in  him  is  pretty  sound  and  able.  No 
man  in  recent  years  has  stood  on  the  Senate  floor  with  a  finer  sense 
of  what  is  due  the  country,  the  Senate,  and  himself.  No  other 
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Robert  Carter  in  the  New  York  Sun 


Senator  filled  the  eye  more  agreeably  or  appealed  to  the  imagination 
o  powerfully.  With  all  the  newspapers  and  moving  pictures,  ora 
orv  is  still  a  living  and  useful  art,  and  Beveridge  is  decidedly  the 
•ountrv's  best  orator.  What  Beveridge  says  in  his  set  speeches  not 
ml v  sounds  well  under  the  spell  of  his  personality,  but  reads  we  l 
n  cold  print,  is  sound  in  economics,  acute  and  accurate  m  though  • 
Beveridge  has  a  personal  following,  not  only  in  Indiana,  but  throng  1- 
,llt  the  country,  much  as  Blaine  had.  Since  the  passage  ot  the  lab 
!or  the  direct  election  of  Senators,  he  can 
ret  the  benefit  of  this  personal  following, 

•an  get  the  votes  of  the  Democrats  and 
Republicans  who  like  him.  Indiana  will 
Pike  a  more  important  part  in  national 
affairs  with  Beveridge  in  the  Senate. 

Stuck  in  the  Mud 

OWING  TO  THE  MUDDY  ROADS, 
the  returns  from  the  voting  pre¬ 
cinct  of  Mud,  in  a  special  fifteen-cent 
road-tax  election  in  Travis  ('minty, 

Texas,  did  not  reach  the  county  seat 
until  nearly  three  weeks  after  the  votes 
were  polled.  Naturally,  you  would  won¬ 
der  if  there  could  be  a 'single  voter  in 
Mud  who  would  not  vote  for  better 
roads.  But  Mud  people  are  exceptional 
when  it  comes  to  levying  taxes  to  build 
highways.  Every  voter  in  Mud  but  one 
expressed  his  satisfaction  with  muddy 
roads  by  voting  the  proposition  down. 

No  “Pork”  for  Cape  Cod 

THE  OPENING  of  the  Cape  Cod 
Canal  last  month  throws  into  high 
relief  the  glaring  political  folly  of  our 
so-called  rivers  and  harbors  policy.  Here 
was  an  important  project  which  had  been 
urged  for  over  two  hundred  years,  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  oldest  settled  part  of  the 
country,  and  offering  the  most  obvious 
gains  in  safety  and  ease  of  commerce  at 
a  cost  of  about  one-third  what  is  annu¬ 
ally  misspent  on  political  cracks  and 
sink  holes.  Since  181)0  more  than  two 
thousand  ships  have  been  lost  on  the 
dangerous  coasts  of  Cape  Cod,  and  more 
than  seven  hundred  lives.  The  work  it¬ 
self  involved  only  straight  tide-level  ex¬ 
cavation  through  sand  and  a  little  loose 
rock,  with  no  engineering  difficulties. 

It  was  needed  to  complete  the  inland 
waterway  along  the  Atlantic  ('oast  and 
as  an  important  link  in  our  naval  defense 


Come  One,  Come  All! 


‘All  they  that  take  the 
the  sword” —  Matthew 


Two  private  companies 
.ad  attempted  the  task  and  had  failed,  chiefly  for  lack  ot  capital, 
>efore  Mr.  August  Belmont’s  corporation  put  it  through  on  an 
n vestment  of  $12,000,000;  upon  which  they  expect  to  earn  dividends 
iy  serving  a  tonnage  of  shipping  considerably  in  excess  of  that  esti- 
nated  for  the  Panama  Canal.  This  instance  will  have  no  effect 
ipon  the  government-ownership  advocates,  but  we  recommend  it  to 
hose  who  think  there  is  any  broad  plan  or  intelligent  purpose  m 
rhe  annual  political  orgy  known  as  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill. 

“Friend  Wife” 

THE  SLANG  STRAW  shows  how  the  thought  wind  blows.  This 
term,  “Friend  Wife,”  is  now  in  good  and  regular  standing  with 
such  observers  as  the  cartoonist  Briggs  of  the  Chicago  and  New  York 
“Tribunes,”  colyumists  like  F.  I*.  A.  and  B.  L.  T.,  and  story-writeis 
such  as  George  Randolph  Chester.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  phrase 
would  have  caught  on  a  generation  ago.  To  our  ears  it  sums  up  an 
aspect  of  the  change  that  has  come  about  in  the  daily  status  of 
women ;  it  recognizes  in  a  half-humorous  way  the  practical  working- 
equality  of  the  sexes  that  is  a  great  fact  in  modern  life.  In  the 
light  of  this  careless  phrase  we  see  clearly  how  empty  is  the  chat¬ 
ter  of  the  antisuffragists  and  the  drivel  of  the  so-called  feminists. 
Most  people  are  still  very  much  like  human  beings. 


The  Eternal  Law 

THAT  THE  EQUINOCTIAL  STORM  should  be  damned  up  hill 
and  down  dale  is  unfair.  The  storm  is  unique,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
few  regular  things  in  weather.  Its  March  and  September  blustering* 
may  be  seen  and  guarded  against  by  many.  And  its  fury  is  rendered 
far  less  baleful  because  the  approximate  date  is  anticipated.  Even 
though  it  does  play  the  mischief  with  shipping,  it  is  not  wholly  bad. 

To  spectators  in  the  open  country  it  rages  with  wild  majesty.  For  the 

remnants  of  the  summer  colony  at  the 
shore,  it  lashes  the  ocean  into  a  frenzy 
and  hurls  it  in  slithering  masses  against 
sand  and  crag.  Moreover,  there  is  an 
impressive  symbolism  in  all  this.  The 
storm  marks  the  turn  of  celestial  tides, 
one  might  say.  It  is  the  one  instant  of 
poise  when  days  and  nights  stand  equal. 
Twice  every  year  comes  the  equinox — 
vernal  or  autumnal — decade  after  dec¬ 
ade,  generation  after  generation,  cen¬ 
tury  after  century.  Nations  may  wax 
and  wane;  books  rot  into  nothingness; 
man  himself  perish  with  his  little  crea¬ 
tions;  still  that  storm  blusters  at  its 
appointed  hour.  It  is  a  reminder  that 
greater  laws  than  those  of  republics 
and  dynasties  are  ever  at  work. 

As  Others  See  Us 

COMMENTING  on  the  appallingmur- 
der  (we  should  say  “homicide’") 
statistics  of  this  country  published  in 
Collier's,  and  on  the  fact  that  Chicago, 
with  202  “homicides”  in  a  given  year, 
had  actually  succeeded  in  sentencing 
one  solitary  murderer  (or  “liomicider"), 
a  prominent  New  Zealand  newspaper 
observes : 

Probably  the  escaped  and  unconvicted  homi- 
ciders  have  gone  into  literature  and  now  staff 
the  yellow  press. 

Rather  neat  when  you  come  to  think  of  it ! 

The  Low  Cost  of  Learning 

E  SAW  IN  COLLIER’S  lately  an 
advertisement  of  a  school  at  \  al- 
paraiso,  Ind.,  which  stated  that  “board 
and  room  may  be  had  from  $1.80  to 
$2,  per  week.”  And  “the  total  expense 
of  board,  tuition,  and  furnished  room 
for  the  regular  school  year  (thirty-six 
weeks')  need  not  exceed  $119.80;  or, 
for  fortv-eight  weeks,  $151.40.”  A  youth 
who  is  determined  to  have  it  can  get  at.  education.  The  strength 
„f  his  wish  for  it  is  the  important  thing.  The  other  reflection  in 
this  paragraph  is  for  housewives. 

Truth  Out  of  Africa 

THE  NATIVE  MUNICIPAL  COUNCIL  of  Fez  ( Morocco  1 
has  obtained  the  prohibition  of  all  liquor  selling  in  that 
capital,  outside  the  closed  Jewish  quarter  of  the  Mellah,  on  the 

ground  that  . 

alcohol  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  physical  and  moral  degeneracy  of  men, 
and  brings  with  it  scandal,  strife,  and  murder. 

This  is  as  succinct  a  statement  of  the  main  facts  as  we  have  seen. 
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sword  shall  perish  with 
xxvi,  52 


After  Louvain— General  Sherman  Revised 

WAR  IS  PRUSSIA. 

The  Silver  Lining 

TV  THE  MIDST  OF  WAR’S  ALARUMS,  it  gives  us  a  vie 
I  pleasure  fo  reflect  upon  Mr.  Wilbur  Wakkua 

the  rest  of  the  American  Protective  League  rubbing  then  lmm 
rolling  their  eyes  to  Heaven  in  unctuous  happiness 
prohibitive  tariff,  higher  than  they  ever  dreamed,  even 
Joe’s  palmiest  days  of  power. 
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A  few  of  the  many  Model  81 
Features 


30  H.  P.  motor 
Stream-line  body 

Ample  room  for  five 
passengers 
Electrically  started 
Electrically  lighted 
Electric  horn 
High-tension  mag¬ 
neto 

All  electric  switches 
on  instrument 
board  of  cowl 
dash 


High-grade  uphol¬ 
stery 

Thermo  -  syphon 
cooling 

Five-bearing  crank¬ 
shaft 

Rear  axle,  floating 
type 

Extra  long  under- 
slungrear  springs 

106-inch  wheel 
base 

33" x 4"  tires 


Demountable  rims 
— one  extra 


Left-hand  drive 


Rain-vision  venti¬ 
lating  type  wind¬ 
shield 


Body  color:  Brews¬ 
ter  green  with 
ivory  white  strip¬ 
ing 


Complete  equip¬ 
ment 


TTERE  is  the  unexpected! 

-*•  An  Overland  —  electrically  started, 
electrically  lighted,  stream-line  body,  pow¬ 
erful,  large  five-passenger  touring  car — 
priced  at  only  $850!  This  is  the  first  car 
of  its  size,  capacity,  power  and  electrical 
equipment  to  sell  below  $1000! 

Probably  this  model,  better  than  any 
previousOverland,  demonstrates  and  proves, 
once  and  for  all,  the  decided  and  vast  econ¬ 
omy  of  producing  automobiles  in  great 
quantities. 

Certainly  never  before  has  such  big  and 
exceptional  value,  at  such  an  unusually  low 
price,  been  offered. 

Though  the  price  is  lower  than  ever  the 

Model  81  Prices 


quality  is  maint: 
terials,  metals  a 
very  best.  All  st 
in  our  own  labo: 
and  mechanical 
strength  before 
could  not  pure! 
precaution  and  ] 
and  as  finished  i 
This  newest 
fashionable  strt 
snappy,  superb 
work  of  our  m 
color  is  Brews 
and  attractive, 
fine  hair-line  sti 


Two  Passenger  Roadster  ....... 

The  larger  four  cylinder  Overland  ( Model  80)  .  . 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  Toledo,  Ohio 


$795 

$1075 
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ughout.  All  ma- 
anship  are  of  the 
curately  analyzed 
A  microscopically 
for  hardness  and 
:ion  starts.  We 
oduce  with  more 
Model  81  is  as  fine 
as  it  is  externally. 

has  the  genuine 
)ody  design.  Its 
ish  lines  are  the 
piers.  The  body 
i — always  so  rich 
tly  trimmed  with 
vory  white. 


The  electric  starting  and  electric  light¬ 
ing  equipment  is  one  of  the  most  reliable 
and  best  established  on  the  market. 

There  is  also  a  high-tension  magneto, 
which  is  independent  of  the  starting  and 
lighting  system  and  requires  no  dry  cells. 

This  car  rides  just  like  it  looks — beauti¬ 
fully.  The  new,  long,  improved  under¬ 
slung  rear  springs  give  maximum  riding 
comfort.  No  jolting  or  jarring  on  the  road 
— just  absolute  ease  and  smoothness  at  all 
times.  Tires  are  33//x4"  all  around.  Never 
before  has  a  car  at  this  price  come  equipped 


with  such  large  tires. 


It  seats  five  adults  comfortably,  without 
crowding.  It  is  a  big,  spacious  five-pas- 


ifS-OVERLAND  COMPANY,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Willys- Overland  of  Canada ,  Limited,  Hamilton ,  Ontario 


senger  car.  It  has  the  famous  Overland 
30  h.  p.  motor,  of  remarkable  strength, 
speed,  durability  and  economy,  developing 
more  power  than  you  will  ever  require. 

With  left-hand  drive,  center  control, 
33//x4//  tires,  demountable  rims  (with  one 
extra),  electric  head,  side,  dash  and  tail 
lights,  electric  horn,  top,  top  cover,  speed¬ 
ometer,  robe  rail,  foot  rest,  jack  and  tools 
and  windshield,  this  car  at  this  price  is  des¬ 
tined  to  be  known  as  the  greatest  motor 

the  season. 

on  all 
taking 
the 


are  now 
Dealers 


going 

are 


car  achievement  of 
Demonstrations 
over  the  country. 

orders  for  immediate  delivery.  See 
Overland  dealer  in  your  town  today. 

Handsome  Catalogue  on  Request.  Please  Address  Dept.  6 

CANADIAN  PRICES-MODEL  81 

Five  Passenger  Touring  Car  $  1 135  I  The  larger  four  cylinder  Overland  (Model 80) 
Two  Passenger  Roadster  ,,.$1065  \  $1425. 


Prices  f.  o.  b.  Hamilton.  Ontario 


The  Overland  is 
the  car  selected 
by  t he  Rice  J .cod¬ 
ers  of  the  [  I  'or  hi 
Association  as 
prizes  for  the 
leading  salesmen 
of  the  world. 
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‘  ILLUSTRATED  BY  HENRY  RALEIGH 

Chapter  XIV 

Lord  Chickney  Visits  the  Chancellor 


.steadily,  patiently  separative.  Tie  paced  his  spacious 
study  with  his  usual  morning’s  work  neglected,  and 
rehearsed  little  sentences  in  his  mind  that  might  he 
effective  in  the  approaching  interview.  There  would 
probably  be  emotion.  He  would  pat  the  lad  on  his 
shoulder  and  be  himself  a  little  emotional.  “I  under¬ 
stand,  my  hoy,”  he  would  say,  “I  understand.  “Don’t 
forget,  my  boy,  that  I’ve  been  a  young  man,  too.” 

Ho  would  be  emotional,  he  would  he  sympathetic, 
hut  also  he  must  he  a  man  of  the  world.  “Sort  of 
thing  that  won’t  do,  you  know,  my  hoy;  sort  of  thing 
lliiit  people  will  not  stand.  ...  A  soldier’s  wife  has 
to  l>e  a  soldier’s  wife  and  nothing  else.  .  .  .  Your  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  serve  the  kfng.  not — not  some  celebrity. 
Lovely  no  doubt,  I  don’t  deny  the  charm  of  her — hut 
on  tlu‘  hoardings,  my  hoy.  .  .  .  Xow  don't  you  think — 
don’t  you  think  I — there’s  some  nice  pure  girl  some¬ 
where,  sweet  as  violets,  new  as  the  dawn,  anil  ready 
to  he  yours;  a  girl  I  mean,  a  maiden  fancy  free,  not 
— how  shall  I  put  it? — a  woman  of  the  world.  Won¬ 
derful  I  admit — hut  seasoned.  Public.  My  dear,  dear 
hoy,  I  knew  your  mother  when  she  was  a  girl,  a 
sweet  pure  girl — a  thing  of  dewy  freshness.  Ah ! 
Well,  I  remember  her!  All  these  years,  my  boy — 
Nothing.  It’s  difficult.  .  .  .” 

Tears  stood  in  his  brave  old  blue  eyes  as  lie  elabo¬ 
rated  such  phrases.  He  went  up  and  down  mumbling 
them  through  the  defective  teeth  and  the  long  mus¬ 
tache  and  waving  an  eloquent  hand. 

WHEN  Lord  Chickney’s  thoughts  had  once 
started  in  any  direction  it  was  difficult  to  turn 
them  aside.  No  doubt  that  concealed  and 
repudiated  deafness  helped  his  natural  perplexity  of 
mind.  Truth  comes  to  some  of  us  as  a  still  small 
voice,  blit  Lord  Chickney  needed  shouting  and  prods. 
And  Douglas  did  not  get  to  him  until  he  was  finishing 
lijiK'h.  Moreover  it  was  the  weakness  of  Captain 
iSihglas  to  talk  in  jerky  fragments  and.  undertones, 
rather  than  clearly  and  fully  in  the  American  fash¬ 
ion.  “Tell  me  all  about  it,  my  boy,”  said  Lord  Chick¬ 
ney.  “Tell  me  all  about  it.  Don’t  apologize  for  your 
Clothes.  I  understand.  Motor  bicycle  and  just  come 
up.  But  have  you  had  any  lunch,  Eric?” 

“Alan,  uncle — not  Eric.  My  brother  is  Eric.” 

“Well,  I  called  him  Alan.  Tell  me  all  about  it. 
Tell  me  what  has  happened.  What,  are  you  thinking 
of  doing?  Just  put  the  positions  before  me.  To  tell 
you  th<>  truth,  I’ve  been  worrying  over  this  business 
for  some  time*.” 

“Didn’t  know  you’d  heard  of  it,  uncle.  He  can’t 
have  talked  about  it  already.  Anyhow — you  see  all 
the  awkwardness  of  the  situation.  They  say  the  old 
chap’s  a  thundering  spiteful  old  devil  when  lie’s 
roused — and  there’s  no  doubt  he  was  roused.  .  .  . 
Tremendously.  ...” 

Lord  Chickney  was  not  listening  very  attentively. 
Indeed  he  was  also  talking.  “Not  clear  to  me  there 


FOR  a  time  there  was  a  more  than  Napoleonic 
swiftness  in  the  Captain’s  movements.  When 
Bealby’s  pursuer  came  up  to  the  hedge  that 
looks  down  into  the  sunken  road,  there  was 
no  Bealby.  no  Captain,  nothing  but  a  torn  and  di¬ 
sheveled  county  map,  an  almost  imperceptible  odor 
of  petrol  and  a  faint  sound — like  a  distant  mowing 
machine — and  the  motor  bicycle  was  a  mile  away 
on  the  road  to  Beckinstone.  Eight  miles,  eight  rather 
sickening  miles,  Bealby  did  to  Beckington  in  eleven 
minutes,  and  there  in  a  little  coffee  house  he  was 
given  breakfast  with  eggs  and  bacon  and  marmalade 
(Prime!),  and  his  spirit  was  restored  to  him.  while 
the  Captain  raided  a  bicycle  and  repairing  shop  and 
negotiated  the  hire  of  an  experienced  hut  fairly 
comfortable  wickerwork  trailer.  And  so  to  London 
through  the  morning  sunshine,  leaving  tramps,  pur¬ 
suers.  policemen,  handbills,  bakers,  market  gardeners, 
terrors  of  the  darkness,  and  everything  upon  the  road 
behind — and  further  behind  and  remote  and  insignifi¬ 
cant — and  so  to  the  vanishing  point. 

Some  few  words  of  explanation  the  Captain  had 
vouchsafed,  and  that  was  all. 

“Don’t  be  afraid  about  it,”  he  said.  “Don’t  lie  in 
the  least  bit  afraid.  You  tell  them  about  it.  just 
simply  and  truthfully,  exactly  what  you  did,  exactly 
how  you  got  into  it  and  out  of  it,  and  all  about  it.” 
“You’re  going  to  take  me  up  to  a  magistrate,  sir?” 
“I’m  going  to  take  you  up  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
himself.” 

“And  then  they  won’t  do  anything?” 

“Nothing  at  all,  Bealby;  you  trust  me.  All  you’ve 
got  to  do  is  to  tell  the  simple  truth.  .  .  .” 

It  was  pretty  rough  going  in  the  trailer,  but  very 
exciting.  If  you  gripped  the  sides  very  hard  and 
sat  quite  tight,  nothing  very  much  happened,  and 
also  there  was  a  strap  across  your  chest.  And  you 
went  past  everything.  There  wasn’t  a  thing  on  the 
road  the  Captain  didn’t  pass,  lowing  deeply  with  his 
great  horn  when  they  seemed  likely  to  block  his  pas¬ 
sage.  And,  as  for  the  burglary  and  everything,  it 
would  all  be  settled.  .  .  . 

THE  Captain  also  found  that  ride  to  London  ex¬ 
hilarating.  At  least  he  was  no  longer  hanging 
about;  he  was  getting  to  something.  He  would 
be  able  to  go  back  to  her— and  all  his  being  now 
yearned  to  go  back  to  her — with  things  achieved,  with 
successes  to  show.  He’d  found  the  boy.  He  would  go 
straight  to  dear  old  Uncle  Chickney,  and  Uncle  Chick¬ 
ney  would  put  things  right  with  Moggeridge.  the  boy 
would  bear  his  testimony,  Moggeridge  would  be  con¬ 
vinced,  and  all  would  be  well  again.  He  might  be  back 
with  Madeleine  that  evening.  He  would  go  back  to 
her.  and  she  would  see  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  all 
he  had  done,  and  she  would  lift  that  dear  chin  of  hers 
and  smile  that  dear  smile  of  hers  and  hold  out  her 
hand  to  be  kissed,  and  the  lights  and  reflections  would 
play  on  that  strong,  soft  neck  of  hers.  .  .  . 

They  buzzed  along  stretches  of  common  and 
stretches  of  straight-edged  meadowland,  by  woods 
and  orchards,  by  pleasant  inns  and  slumbering  vil¬ 
lages  and  the  gates  and  lodges  of  country  houses. 

These  latter  grew  more  numerous,  and  presently 
they  skirted  a  town,  and  then  more  road,  more  vil¬ 
lages,  and  at  last  signs  of  a  nearness  to  London,  more 
frequent  houses,  more  frequent  inns,  hoardings  and 
advertisements,  an  asphalted  sidewalk,  lamps,  a  gas¬ 
works,  laundries,  a  stretch  of  suburban  villadom,  a 
suburban  railway  station,  a  suburbanized  old  town, 
an  omnibus,  the  head  of  a  tram  line,  a  stretch  of  public 
common  thick  with  notice  boards,  a  broad  pavement, 
something-or-other  parade,  with  a  row  of  shops.  .  .  . 

LOUD  CHICKNEY  was  only  slightly  older  than 
j  Lord  Moggeridge,  but  he  had  not  worn  nearly 
so  well.  His  hearing  was  not  good,  though 
he  would  never  admit  it,  and  the  loss  of  several 
teeth  greatly  affected  his  articulation.  One  might 
generalize  and  say  that  neither  physically  nor  men¬ 
tally  do  soldiers  wear  so  well  as  lawyers.  The  army 
ages  men  sooner  than  the  law  and  philosophy;  it 
exposes  them  more  freely  to  germs,  which  un¬ 
dermine  and  destroy,  and  it  shelters  them  more 
completely  from  thought,  which  stimulates  and 
preserves. 

A  lawyer  must  keep  his  law  highly  polished  and  up 
to  date  or  he  hears  of  it  within  a  fortnight,  a  general 
never  realizes  he  is  out  of  training  and  behind  the 
times  until  disaster  is  accomplished.  Since  the  mag¬ 


“ There  was  a  matter,”  he  said,  ‘‘some 
little  matter,  on  which  you  want  to  con¬ 
sult  me?  ”  ‘‘Well,  ’’said  Lord  Chickney. 
“Yes.  There  was  a  little  trouble.  .  .  .  ” 


nificent  retreat  from  Bundy  Satina  in  eighty-seven 
and  his  five  weeks’  defense  of  Barrowgast  (with  the 
subsequent  operations)  the  abilities  of  Lord  Chick¬ 
ney  had  never  been  exercised  seriously  at  all.  But 
there  was  a  certain  simplicity  of  manner  and  a  tall, 
drooping,  grizzled  old  veteran  picturesqueness  about 
him  that  kept  him  distinguished ;  he  was  easy  to  rec¬ 
ognize  on  public  occasions  on  account  of  his  long 
mustaches  and  so  he  got  pointed  out  when  greater 
men  were  ignored.  The  autograph  collectors  adored 
him.  Every  morning  he  would  spend  half  an  hour 
writing  autographs,  and  the  habit  was  so  strong  in 
him  that  on  Sundays,  when  there  was  no  London  post 
and  autograph  writing  would  have  been  wrong  any¬ 
how,  lie  filled  the  time  in  copying  out  the  epistle  and 
gospel  for  the  day.  And  he  liked  t^i  he  well  in  the 
foreground  of  public  affairs — if  possible  wearing  his 
decorations.  After  the  autographs  he  would  work, 
sometimes  for  hours,  for  various  patriotic  societies 
and  more  particularly  for  those  which  would  impose 
compulsory  training  upon  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  country.  He  even  belonged  to  a  society 
for  drilling  the*  butchers’  ponies  and  training  big 
dogs  as  scouts.  He  did  not  understand  how  a  country 
could  he  happy  unless  every  city  was  fortified  and 
every  citizen  wore  side  arms,  and  the  slightest  error 
in  his  dietary  led  to  the  most  hideous  nightmares  of 
the  Channel  Tunnel  or  reduced  estimates  and  a  land 
enslaved. 

He  wrote  and  toiled  for  these  societies,  hut  he 
could  not  speak  for  them  on  account  of  his  teeth. 
For  he  had  one  peculiar  weakness;  lie  had  faced 
death  in  many  forms  hut  he  had  never  faced  a  dentist. 
The  thought  of  dentists  gave  him  just  the  same  sick 
horror  as  the  thought  of  invasion. 


HE  WAS  a  man  of  blameless  private  life,  a 
widower  and  childless.  In  later  years  he  had 
come  to  believe  that  he  had  once  been  very 
deeply  in  love  with  his  cousin,  Susan,  who  had  mar¬ 
ried  a  rather  careless  husband  named  Douglas ;  both 
she  and  Douglas  were  dead  now,  but  he  maintained 
a  touching  affection  for  her  two  lively  rather  than 
satisfying  sons.  He  called  them  his  nephews,  and 
by  the  continuous  attrition  of  affection  he  had  be¬ 
come  their  recognized  uncle.  He  was  glad  when  they 
came  to  him  in  their  scrapes,  and  he  liked  to  he  seen 
about  with  them  in  public  places.  They  regarded 
him  with  considerable  confidence  and  respect  and 
an  affection  that  they  sometimes  blamed  them¬ 
selves  for  as  not  quite  warm  enough  for  his  merits. 
But  there  is  a  kind  of  injustice  about  affection. 

He  was  really  gratified  when  he  got  a  wire  from 
the  less  discreditable  of  these 
two  bright  young  relations, 
saying :  "Sorely  in  need  of 
your  advice.  Hope  to  bring 
difficulties  to  you  to-day  at 
twelve.” 

lie  concluded  very  natural¬ 
ly  that  the  boy  had  come  to 
some  crisis  in  his  unfortunate 
entanglement  with  Madeleine 
Phi  lips,  and  he  was  flattered 
by  the  trustfulness  that 
brought  the  matter  to  him. 

He  resolved  to  be 
delicate  but  wily;  f., 

honorable,  strictly 
h  ono  ruble 
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was  another  man  in  it.”  he  was  saying 
••That  makes  it  more  complicated,  my 
boy.  makes  the  row  acnter.  Old  fellow, 
ehV  Who?” 

THEY  came  to  a  pause  at  the  same 
moment.  “You  speak  so  indistinct¬ 
ly,"  complained  Lord  Oliickney.  “ Who 
did  you  say?” 

“I  thought  you  understood.  Lord 
Moggeridge.” 

“Lord — !  Lord  Moggeridge!  My 
dear  boy!  But  how?” 

“I  thought  you  understood,  uncle.” 

“He  doesn’t  want  to  marry  her!  Tut ! 
Never!  Why,  the  man  must  be  sixty 
if  lie’s  a  day.  ...” 

Captain  Douglas  regarded  his.  dis¬ 
tinguished  uncle  for  a  moment  with 
distressed  eyes.  _ 


maeies,  your  sane  man-of-the-world  inten¬ 
tions,  leaps  the  imagination  like  a  rocket, 
flying  from  such  safe  securities  bang 
into  the  sky.  So  it  happened  to  the  old 
General.  He  became  deaf  to  everything 
but  the  appearances  before  him.  The 
world  was  jeweled  with  dazzling  and 
delightful  possibilities.  His  face  was  lit 
by  a  glow  of  genuine  romantic  excite¬ 
ment.  He  grasped  his  nephew's  arm. 
He  pointed.  His  grizzled  cheeks  flushed. 

“That  isn’t.”  he  asked  with  something 
verging  upon  admiration  in  his  voice  and 
manner,  “a  Certain  Lady  in  disguise/ 


I 


Then 

lie  came 

nearer. 

raised  his 

voice 

• ,  and  spoke 

more 

deliberately. 

“I  don’t  k  n  o  w 

whethe 

•r  you  quite 

understand,  uncle. 

I  am  t 

talking  about 

this  aff 

air  at  Shouts 

last  week-end.” 

“My 

d  e  a  r  boy. 

there’s 

no  need  for 

you  to 

s  h  o  u  t .  If 

only 

you  don’t 

mum 

Die  and  clip 

your 

words  —  and 

turn 

h  e  a  d  over 

heels 

with  y  o  u  r 

ideas. 

Just  tell  me 

a  b  o  u 

t  it  plainly. 

Who  i 

s  Shouts? 

One 

of  those 

Liberal  peers  ?  I 

seem 

to  have  hea 

Henry  Reuterdahl 

The  Famous  Naval  and 
Marine  Artist 
Has  Left  for  Europe  to 
Paint  Pictures 
of  the 

Present  War 

for 

Collier’s 


the  name. 
“Shouts,  uncle,  is  the  house  the 
tons  have:  you  know— Lucy.” 


Lax- 


“Little  Lucy!  I  remember  her. 
all  down  her  back.  Married  the 
man.  But  how  does  she  come  in. 
The  story’s  gettini 


Curl 


s 

milk- 
Alan? 

complicated.  But 
that’s  the  worst  of  these  infernal  affairs 
— they  always  do  get  complicated.  Tan¬ 
gled  skeins — 

Oh,  what  a  tan  riled  web  we  weave, 
When  first  ire  venture  to  deceive. 

like  a  sensible 
out  of  it.” 


And  now. 
want  to  get 


man.  yon 


CAPTAIN  DOUGLAS  was  bright  pink 
with  the  effort  to  control  himself 
and  keep  perfectly  plain  and  straightfor¬ 
ward.  His  hair  had  become  like  tow 
and  little  beads  of  perspiration  stood 
upon  his  forehead. 

"I  spent  last  week-end  at  Shouts.” 
he  said.  “Lord  Moggeridge.  also  there, 
week-ending.  Got  it  into  his  head  that 
I  was  pulling  his  leg.” 

“Naturally,  my  boy.  if  he  goes  philan¬ 
dering.  At  his  time  of  life.  What  else 
can  he  expect?” 

“It  wasn’t  philandering.” 

“Fine  distinctions.  Fine  distinctions. 
Go  on— anyhow.” 

“He  got  it  into  his  head  that  I  was 
playing  practical  jokes  upon  him.  Con¬ 
fused  me  with  Eric.  It  led  to  a  rather 
first-class  row.  I  had  to  get  out  of  the 
house.  Nothing  else  to  do.  He  brought 
all  sorts  of  accusations — ” 

Captain  Douglas  stopped  short.  His 
uncle  was  no  longer  attending  to  him. 
They  had  drifted  to  the  window  of  the 
study  and  the  General  was  staring  with 
an  excitement  and  intelligence  that  grew 
visibly  at  the  spectacle  of  Bealby  and 
the  trailer  outside.  For  Bealby  had  been 
left  in  the  trailer  and  he  was  sitting  as 
good  as  gold  waiting  for  the  next  step 
in  his  vindication  from  the  dark  charge 
of  burglary.  He  was  very  travel  worn 
and  the  trailer  was  time  worn  as  well 
as  travel  worn,  and  both  contrasted  with 
the  efficient  neatness  and  newness  of  the 
motor  bicycle  in  front.  The  contrast 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  a  tall 
policeman  who  was  standing  in  a  state 
of  elucidatory  meditation  regarding 
Bealby.  Bealby  was  not  regarding  the 
policeman.  He  had  the  utmost  confi¬ 
dence  in  Captain  Douglas;  he  felt  sure 
that  he  would  presently  be  purged  of 
all  the  horror  of  that  dead  old  man  and 
of  the  brief,  unpremeditated  phmge  into 
crime:  but  still,  for  the  present  at  any 
rate,  lie  did  not  feel  equal  to  staring  a 
policeman  out  of  countenance.  .  .  . 

From  the  window  the  policeman  very 
largely  obscured  Bealby.  .  .  . 

WHENEVER  hearts  arc  simple  there 
lurks  romance.  Age  cannot  wither 
nor  custom  stale  her  infinite  diversity 
Suddenly,  out  of  your  low.  kindly  diplo 


T  became  clear  to  Captain  Douglas 
that  if  ever  he  was  to  get  to  Lord 
Moggeridge  that  day  he  must  take  liis 
uncle  firmly  in  hand.  Without  even  at¬ 
tempting  not  to  ap¬ 
pear  to  shout,  he 
cried :  “That  is  a 
little  Boy.  That  is 
my  Witness.  It  is 
Most  Important 
that  I  should  get 
him  to  Lord  Mog¬ 
geridge  to  tell  his 
Story.” 

“What  story?” 
cried  the  old  com¬ 
mander,  pulling  at 
his  .  mustache  and 
still  eying  Bealby 
suspiciously.  .  .  . 

It  took  exactly 
half  an  hour  to  get 
Lord  C’hickney  from 
that  inquiry  to  the 
telephone,  and  even 
then  he  was  still  far 

_  from  clear  about 

the  matter  in  hand. 
Captain  Douglas  got  in  most  of  the  facts, 
but  he  could  not  eliminate  an  idea  that 
it  all  had  to  do  with  Madeleine.  When¬ 
ever  he  tried  to  say  clearly  that  she  was 
entirely  outside  the  question,  the  genera! 
patted  his  shoulder  and  looked  very  wise 
and  kind,  and  said  :  “My  dear  Boy,  I  quite 
understand:  I  quite  understand.” 

So  they  started  at  last  rather  foggily 
—so  far  as  things  of  the  mind  went, 
though  the  sun  that  day  was  brilliant 
— and  because  of  engine  trouble  in  Fort 
Street  the  General’s  hansom  reached 
Tenby  Little  Street  first,  and  he  got  in 
a  good  five  minutes  preparing  the  Lord 
Chancellor  tactfully  and  carefully  before 
the  bicycle  and  its  trailer  came  upon 
the  scene.  .  .  . 


C 


HANDLER  had  been  packing  that 
morning  with  unusual  solicitude  for 
a  week-end  at  Tolliver  Abbey.  His  mas¬ 
ter  had  returned  from  the  catastrophe 
of  Shouts  fatigued  and  visibly  aged  and 
extraordinarily  cross,  and  Candler  looked 
to  Tulliver  Abbey  to  restore  him  to  his 
former  self.  Nothing  must  be  forgot¬ 
ten:  there  must  be  no  little  hitches: 
everything  from  first  to  last  must  go 
on  oiled  wheels,  or  it  was  clear  his  lord- 
ship  might  develop  a  desperate  hostility 
to  these  excursions,  excursions  which 
Candler  found  singularly  •’refreshing  and 
entertaining  during  the  presses  of  the 
session.  Tulliver  Abbey  ^:is  as  good  a 
house  as  Shouts  was  tew  Lady  Clieck- 
sammington  ruled  with  Tne  softness  of 
velvet  and  the  strength  of  steel  over  a 
household  of  admirably  efficient  domes¬ 
tics.  and  there  would  be  the  best  of 
people  there,  Mr.  Evesham  perhaps,  the 
Loopers.  Lady  Privet.  Andreas  Doria. 
and  Mr.  Pernambuco,  great  silken  mel¬ 
low  personages  and  diamondlike  individ¬ 
ualities,  amidst  whom  Lord  Moggeridge’s 
mind  would  be  restfully  active  and  his 
comfort  cpiite  secure.  And  as  far  as 
possible  Candler  wanted  to  get  the  books 
and  papers  his  master  needed  into  the 
trunk  or  the  small  valise.  That  habit 
of  catching  up  everything  at  the  last 
moment  and  putting  it  under  his  arm. 
and  the  consequent  need  for  alert  pick¬ 
ing  up.  meant  friction  and  nervous  wear 
and  tear  for  both  master  and  man. 


L 


ORI)  MOGGERIDGE  rose  at  half-past 


by  a  heated  discussion  at  the  Aristotelian 
— and  breakfasted  lightly  upon  a  chop 
and  coffee.  Then  something  ruffled  him  • 
something  that  came  with  the  letters. 
Candler  could  not  quite  make  out  what 
it  was.  but  he  suspected  another  pam¬ 
phlet  by  Dr.  Schiller.  It  could  not  be 
the  chop  because  Lord  Moggeridge  was 
always  wonderfully  successful  with 
chops.  Candler  looked  through  the  en¬ 
velopes  and  letters  afterward  and  found 
nothing  diagnostic,  and  then  he  observed 
a  copy  of  "Mind”  torn  across  and  lying 
in  the  waste-paper  basket. 


The  Man-Made 
Man’s  Dish 

Van  Camp’s  is  Baked  Beans  as  men 
like  them.  Beans  nutty  and  mellow  and 
whole.  Pork  tender  and  juicy.  A  sauce 
with  a  tang. 

Men  prefer  Van  Camp  s  to  home-baked  beans, 
which  are  mushy  and  broken  and  crisped.  They 
immensely  prefer  them  to  ready-baked  beans,  pre¬ 
pared  in  homelike  ways. 

The  evidence  is  this: 

Restaurants  and  lunch  rooms  which  cater  to  men 
are  now  buying  Van  Camp  s.  Thousands  of  such 
places,  which  once  baked  their  own  beans,  now  let 
our  chefs  bake  them  just  to  please  the  men. 

And  a  million  housewives,  who  once  did  their 
own  baking,  are  now  serving  Van  Camp’s — be¬ 
cause  men  folks  enjoy  them. 


Baked  With 
Tomato  Sauce 

Also  Baked  Without  the  Sauce 

10,  15  and  20  Cents  Per  Can 

You  can  prove  this  preference — so  you  li  never  forget  it — 
by  serving  one  dish  of  Van  Camps.  Put  it  up  to  the  man, 
and  then  ask  for  his  verdict. 

And  be  glad  of  his  choice.  Van  Camps  ends  for  you  all 
the  bother  of  home  baking.  It  enables  you  to  carry  ready 
meals  on  the  shelf. 

It  supplies  you  a  delicacy — a  hearty  dish  made  dainty. 
You  can  serve  it  five  times  where  you  served  the  old  kind  once. 

It  costs  you  but  three  cents  per  serving. 

No  old-style  baked  beans — whether  home-baked  or  canned 
— will  meet  your  ideals  when  you  once  know  V an  Camp  s. 
Now,  in  hot  weather  when  you  want  ready-cooked  dishes — 
is  the  time  to  find  this  out. 

Buy  a  can  of  Van  Camp  s  Beans  to  try.  If  you  do  not  find  them 
the  best  you  ever  ate,  your  grocer  will  refund  your  money. 


. 
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The  new  H  up  is  rallying 
all  the  old  friends. 

And  they , in  turn,  are  bring¬ 
ing  in  a  host  of  new  ones. 


Why  should  it  not  be  so? 

So  much  for  so  little  not 
even  this  plant  has  ever 
produced  before. 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit 

Price,  $1200  £.  o.  b.  Detroit 
Ira  Canada, $1400_f.o.b, Windsor 


Nineteen 

Fifteen 


The  Handy  Man’s  Lock 


Can  be  applied  in  a  few  minutes  by  any  man  who  can  bore  a  hole  and 
drive  a  few  screws.  Fits  doors  of  any  ordinary  thickness,  right  or  left 
hand,  swinging  in  or  out,  and  has  all  the  security  of  the  best  door  locks 
of  any  kind.  Different  sizes,  finishes  and  functions  to  suit  all  requirements. 
Sold  by  the  best  hardware  dealers. 

P.  &  F.  Corbin 


The  American  Hardware  Corporation  Successor 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONNECTICUT 

Chicago  New  York  Philadelphia 


“When  I  went  out  of  the  room,”  said 
Candler,  discreetly  examining  this.  “Very- 
likely  it’s  that  there  Schiller  after  all.” 

But  in  this  Candler  was  mistaken.  What 
had  disturbed  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  a 
coarsely  disre  pectful  article  on  the  Abso¬ 
lute  b.v  a  Cambridge  Rhodes  scholar, 
written  in  that  flightily  facetious  strain 
that  spreads  now  like  a  pestilence  over 
modern  philosophical  discussion.  “Does 
the  Absolute  on  Lord  Moggeridge’s  own 
showing  mean  anything  more  than  an 
eloquent  oiliness  uniformly  distributed 
through  space?”  and  so  on.  Pretty  bad ! 

LORD  MOGGERIDGE  early  in  life  had 
i  deliberately  acquired  a  quite  excep¬ 
tional  power  of  mental  self-control.  He 
took  his  perturbed  mind  now  and  threw 
it  forcibly  into  the  consideration  of  a  case 
upon  which  he  had  reserved  judgment. 
He  was  to  catch  the  3.35  at  Paddington, 
and  at  two  he  was  smoking  a  cigar  after 
a  temperate  lunch  and  reading  over  the 
notes  of  this  judgment.  It  was  then 
that  the  telephone  bell  became  audible,  and 
Candler  came  in  to  inform  him  that  Lord 
Chickney  was  anxious  to  see  him  at  once 
upon  a  matter  of  some  slight  importance. 

“Slight  importance?”  asked  Lord  Mog- 
geridge. 

“Some  slight  importance,  my  lord.” 
“Some?  Slight?” 

“  ’Is  lordship,  my  lord,  mumbles  rather 
now  ’is  back  teeth  ’ave  gone,”  said  Can¬ 
dler,  “but  so  I  understand  ’im.” 

“These  apologetic  assertive  phrases 
annoy  me,  Candler,”  said  Lord  Mogge- 
ridge  over  his  shoulder.  “You  see,”  he 
turned  round  and  spoke  very  clearly : 
“Either  the  matter  is  of  importance  or 
it  is  not  of  importance.  A  thing  must 
cither  be  or  not  be.  I  wish  you  would 
manage — when  you  get  messages  on  the 
telephone. . . .  But  I  suppose  that.is  ask¬ 
ing  too  much _  Will  you  explain  to  him, 

Caudler,  when  westart,  and — ask  him,  Can¬ 
dler — ask  him  what  sort  of  matter  it  is.” 
Candler  returned  after  some  parleying. 
“So  far  as  I  can  make  ’is  lordship  out, 
my  lord,  ’e  says  ’e  wants  to  set  you  right 
about  something,  my  lord.  He  says  some¬ 
thing  about  a  little  misapprehension.” 

“These  diminutives,  Candler,  kill  sense. 
Does  he  say  what  sort — what  sort — of 
little  misapprehension  ?” 

“He  says  something — I’m  sorry,  my 
lord,  but  it’s  about  Shouts,  me  lord.” 

“Then  I  don’t  want  to  hear  about  it.” 
said  Lord  Moggeridge. 

THERE  was  a  pause.  The  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  resumed  his  reading  with  a  de¬ 
liberate  obviousness;  the  butler  hovered. 

“I'm  sorry,  my  lord,  but  I  can’t  think 
exactly  what  I  ought  to  say  to  ’is  lord- 
ship,  my  lord.” 

“Tell  him — tell  him  that  I  do  not  wish 
to  hear  anything  more  about  Shonts  for¬ 
ever.  Simply.”  Candler  hesitated  and 
went  out,  shutting  the  door  carefully  lest 
any  fragment  of  his  halting  rendering  of 
this  message  to  Lord  Chickney  should 
reach  his  master’s  ears. 

Lord  Moggeridge’s  powers  of  mental 
control  were,  I  say,  very  great —  He 
could  dismiss  subjects  from  his  mind  ab¬ 
solutely.  In  a  few  instants  he  had  com¬ 
pletely  forgotten  Shonts  and  was  making 
notes  with  a  silver-cased  pencil  on  the 
margins  of  his  draft  judgment. 

He  became  aware  that  Candler  had 
returned. 

“  ’Is  lordship,  Lord  Chickney,  my  lord, 
is  very  persistent,  my  lord.  ’E’s  rung  up 
twice. 


sonal  matter  of  it.  Come  what  may. 
’e  says,  ’e  wishes  to  speak  for  two  min¬ 
utes  to  your  lordship.  Over  the  tele¬ 
phone,  my  lord,  ’e  vouchsafes  no  further 
information:”  Lord  Moggeridge  medi¬ 
tated  over  the  end  of  his  third  after-lunch 
cigar.  His  man  watched  the  end  of  his 
left  eyebrow  as  an  engineer  might  watch 
a  steam  gauge.  There  were  no  signs  of 
an  explosion.  “He  must  come,  Candler,” 
his  lordship  said  at  last.  .  .  . 

“Oh,  Candler !” 

“My  lord?” 

“Put  the  bags  and  things  in  a  con¬ 
spicuous  position  in  the  hall,  Candler. 
Change  yourself,  and  see  that  you  look 
thoroughly  like  trains.  And,  in  fact,  have 
everything  ready  prominently  ready, 
Candler."  Then  once  more  Lord  Mog¬ 
geridge  concentrated  his  mind. 

To  him  there  presently  entered  Lord 
Chickney.  Lord  Chickney  had  been  twice 
round  the  world,  and  he  had  seen  many 
strange  and  dusky  peoples  and  many  re¬ 
markable  customsand  peculiar  prejudices, 
which  he  had  never  failed  to  despise,  but 
lie  had  never  completely  shaken  oft'  the 
county  family  ideas  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up.  He  believed  that  there 
was  an  incurable  difference  in  spirit  be¬ 
tween  quite  good  people  like  himself  and 
men  from  down  below  like  Moggeridge. 
who  was  the  son  of  an  Exeter  chorister. 
He  believed  that  these  men  from  no¬ 
where  always  cherished  the  profoundest 
respect  for  the  real  thing  like  himself, 
that  they  were  greedy  for  association 
and  gratified  by  notice,  and  so  for  the 
life  of  him  he  could  not  approach  Lord 
Moggeridge  without  a  faint  sense  of  con¬ 
descension.  He  saluted  him  as  “my  dear 
Lord  Moggeridge,”  wrung  his  hand  with 
effusion,  and  asked  him  kind,  almost 
district-visiting,  questions  about  his 
younger  brother  and  the  aspect  of  his 
house.  “And  you  are  just  off.  I  see. 
for  a  week-end.” 

THESE  amenities  the  Lord  Chancellor 
acknowledged  by  faint  gruntings 
and  an  almost  imperceptible  movement 
of  his  eyebrows.  “There  was  a  matter,” 
he  said,  “some  little  matter,  on  which 
you  want  to  consult  me?” 

“Well,”  said  Lord  Chickney  and  rubbed 
his  chin.  “Yes.  Yes,  there  was  a  little 
matter,  a  little  trouble — ” 

“Of  an  urgent  nature.” 

“Yes.  Yes.  Exactly.  .Tust  a  little  com¬ 
plicated,  yon  know,  not  quite  simple.” 
The  dear  old  soldier’s  manner  became 
almost  seductive.  “One  of  these  difficult 
little  affairs,  where  one  has  to  remember 
that  one  is  a  man  of  the  world,  you 
know.  A  little  complication  about  a 
lady  known  to  you  both.  But  one  must 
make  concessions,  oue  must  understand. 
The  boy  has  a  witness.  Things  are  not 
as  you  supposed  them  to  be.” 

Lord  Moggeridge  had  a  clean  con¬ 
science  about  ladies;  he  drew  out  his 
watch  and  looked  at  it — aggressively. 
He  kept  it  in  his  hand  during  his  sub¬ 
sequent  remarks.  “I  must  confess,”  lie 
declared,  “I  have  not  the  remotest  idea. 
...  If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  be — ele¬ 
mentary.  What  is  it  all  about?”  , 

“You  see  I  knew  the  lad’s  mother,” 
said  Lord  Chickney.  “In  fact — ”  He  be¬ 
came  insanely  confidential —  “Under 
happier  circumstances — don’t  misunder¬ 
stand  me,  Moggeridge;  I  mean  no  evil — 
but  he  might  have  been  my  son.  I  feel 
for  him  like  a  son.  .  .  .” 


’E  says  now  that  e  makes  a  per- 


To  be  Concluded  Next  Week 
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The  Young  Minstrels 

( Continued  from  page  10) 


“He  stood  dar,  Marse  Buck  did,  whilst 
you  could  count  twenty,  hat  in  han’  an’ 
pullin’  at  his  mustache.  Den  he  run  his 
eye  ’long  de  public  squar’  tell  it  fell  on  er 
lot  er  loafin’  niggers  down  by  de  post 
office.  He  raise  his  han’  an’  say,  ‘Hey !’ 
an’,  bless  you,  de  bey’d — dey  did  dat ! 
Dey  come  a-runnin’,  an’  ’twan’t  mo’  dan 
ten  minutes  ’fo’  dey  had  de  peanner  out 
er  de  waggin  an’  in  de  courthouse.  An’ 
de  boy  help  um  move  it !  I  could  ’a’ 
shouted  when  Marse  Buck  sot  his  eye  on 
’im  an’  say :  ‘Ketch  holt  dar  an’  he’p 
um  Pan’  hekotch holt.”  Aunt Minervy Ann 
had  to  laugh  at  this  point  in  her  story. 

“Atter  so  long  a  time,”  she  resumed. 
“Marse  Buck  ax  Miss  Cora  ef  she’d  seed 
de  judge  er  de  courthouse,  an’  she  say  she 
ain’t,  an’  den  he  say  he’ll  look  atter  dat 
part  his  own  se’f.  An’  he  did;  he  tucl: 
ever’thin’  on  hisse’f.  De  boy  had  done 
guv  de  show  a  name  ’fo’  he  lef’  home,  an’ 
he  tuck  an’  had  some  han’bills  printed. 
I  b’lieve  I  got  one  er  dem  ve'y.  bills  at 
home.  De  boy  called  um  de  Sunny- — de 


Sunny  sump’ll  er  n’er.”  Now  I  had  printed 
the  bills  in  question,  and  I  remembered 
the  name  the  boy  had  given  the  combi¬ 
nation  so  I  said  to  Aunt  Minervy  Ann : 
“They  called  themselves  ‘The  Young  Min¬ 
strels  of  the  Sunny  South.’  ” 

“IT  TELL,  suh,  I  know’d  dey  had  sunny 
VV  in  it,  an’  ef  somebody  had  been 
playin’  a  joke  on  um,  dey  couldn’t  ’a’ 
foun’  no  funnier  name.  Sunny !  Ef  you’d 
’a’  hunted  de  worl’  over,  shade  an’  shad- 
der,  you  couldn’t  ’a’  foun’  two  folks  mo’ 
like  de  grievin’  er  grief  dan  dem  two.  Dey 
had  on  faded  frocks  made  in  de  fashion 
what  dey  had  long  ’fo’  de  war,  an’  dey 
had  a  half-fed  look  dat  tol’  its  own  tale.  I 
been  sorry  many  a  time — one  day  sorry 
sorry,  an’  nodder  day  mad  sorry.  Now. 
(lis  time  I  was  mad  sorry.  De  idee  er 
dem  po’  ol’  creeturs  gittin’  up  on  a  flat- 
form  an’  tryin’  ter  play  an’  sing  all  on 
account  er  dat  oudacious  boy — I  tell  you 
de  trufe,  ma’am,  I  got  so  mad  I  could 
fou’t  wil’cats. 
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“When  I  got  a  good  chance,  I  say  ter 
Jarse  Buck,  1  did  :  ‘What  you  think  er 
leze  kinder  doin’sV’  Ho  shuck  his  head 
in’  ’low:  ‘Bad  ez  ’tis,  Aunt  ’Nervy  Ann, 
lon’t  less  make  it  vvuss.  Des  go  right 
thead,  an’  make  out  ev’rythin’s  all  right. 
,Ve  got  ter  pull  um  out  er  dis  hole  de.v 
ire  in.'  ‘But,  Marse  Buck,’  I  say,  ‘I  got- 
er  go  git  dinner  for  my  white  folks.’  He 
ay :  ‘Toohy  sho  you  is.  Go  an’  cooker 
lor  dinner,  an’  den  git  supper,  an’  come 
iver  here  ez  quick  ez  you  kin.  I  want 
•on  ter  lie’p  de  ladies  fix  up  fer  de  show.’ 

‘T  STOOD  an’  looked  at  ’im,  I  did,  fer 
1  ter  see  ef  he  ain’t  jokin’,  hut  stidder 
mil  in’,  like  he  would  ’a’  heeu  ef  lie  wuz 
es  jokin’,  he  wuz  lookin’  like  he  done 
ose  all  his  frien’s.  Wellum,  I  went  on 
bout  my  business,  an’  Marse  Buck  went 
n  de  courthouse  whar  dey  wuz  gwineter 
lave  de  show.  He  had  niggers  ’strih- 
litin’  de  hills,  an’  he  had  niggers  Axin’ 
ip  de  Aatform  an’  puttin’  in  seats;  ef  it 
ladn’t  hut  ’a’  been  fer  him,  dey  wouldn’t 
n’  been  no  show — such  ez  ’twuz. 

“Wellum,  night  come,  an’  soon  ez  I 
;in  git  thoo  wid  supper,  off  I  put  fer  de 
■ourthouse.  Dey  wuz  mo’  folks  dar  dan 
that  I  speckted  ter  see,  hut  dey  wuz  all 
uen  an’  boys.  Marse  Buck  wuz  keepin' 
le  do’,  an’  when  I  come  up,  he  say :  ‘Go 
ight  in.  Aunt  ’Nervy  Ann;  you’ll  know 
vhat  ter  do  better’n  anybody  kin  tel! 
■on’ ;  but  I  sorter  hung  Toun’  de  do’  fer 
er  see  who  wuz  gwine  ter  come.  Whilst 
;  wuz  standin’  dar,  here  come  Andy  Fol- 
iom  wid  a  lot  er  half  drunk  men  fum  de 
:ountry.  By  good  rights  dey  oughter 
>een  mo'  dan  halfway  home,  but  here 
ley  wuz,  wid  des  ’miff  dram  inside  un 
im  ter  make  um  devil ush.  Mo’  dan  dat. 
ley  had  some  un  fer  ter  agg  um  on,  an’ 
lat  wuz  Marse  Josh  Penniman,  one  er  de 
lullies  er  de  county.  He  wuz  all  de  time 
i-kickin’  up  a  row,  an’  he  aliens  picked 
lis  man. 

‘IT  r ELLUM,  de  minnit  dey  come  in, 
VV  dey  ’gun  ter  make  a  fuss,  an’ 
ivhen  dey  look  at  de  Aatform,  dey  ’gun 
er  laugh.  It  sho  wuz  a  quare-lookin’  Aat- 
’orm,  dey  ain’t  no  two  ways  ’bout  dat.  It 
»vuz  made  out  er  some  rough  planks  laid 
oose  on  some  sawhorses,  an’  de  curtains 
»vuz  made  out  er  some  faded  calico,  dat 
ook  like  it  been  in  de  tub  nine  hundred 
in'  ninety-nine  times.  I  look  at  de  men  an’ 
len  at  de  curtains,  an’  den  I  hear  Marse 
Buck  Sanford  ketch  his  breff  an’  blow  it 
nit  ’twix  his  tooAes.  Dat  wuz  allers  a 
dgn  er  trouble  wid  him,  an’  I  made  ’as’e 
Fer  ter  go  whar  Miss  Cora  an’  Miss  Betsy 
in’  dat  ar  uppity  boy  wuz  at. 

“Dey  wuz  all  dar  behime  de  curtains, 
an’  de  two  wimrnen  wuz  de  wuss  skeer’d 
human  bein’s  dat  I  yever  laid  eye  on. 
Miss  Betsy  ’low  dat  she  ain’t  know’d 
what  dey'd  hatter  go  thoo,  an’  she  say 
ef  she  had  her  way,  she’d  he  hack  at 
home.  Miss  Cora,  she  ’greed  wid  ’er,  an’ 
den  de  boy  got  mad,  an’  say  dat  uz 
allers  de  way  when  he  wanter  do  anything. 
Dey  tried  fer  ter  much  ’im  up,  but  he 
wuz  too  rank.  Den  I  put  in,  like  I  allers 
does  when  ’tain’t  none  er  my  business : 

I  ’low:  ‘Ef  you-all’d  start  de  show  by 
slappin’  dis  boy  off'n  de  Aatform,  you’d 
do  mighty  well.’  De  boy  say :  ‘You  bet 
ter  try  it,’  an’  wid  dat  T  kotch  holt  er 
him  an’  ’gun  ’im  a  shake  an’  say :  ‘Ef 
you  des  so  much  ez  bat  yo’  eyes,  I’ll  wipe 
up  dish  yer  Ao’  wid  you.’  Dat  tamed 
’im,  kaze  he  know’d  dat  I’d  ’a’  done  it. 

“Wellum,  de  racket  outside  got  wuss 
an’  wuss,  an’  bimeby  Marse  Buck  sont 
word  dat  ’twuz  time  fer  de  show  ter 
open  up.  Talk  ’bout  bein’  skeer’d !  You 
ain’t  seen  nobody  skeer’d  tell  you  see  dem 
two  wimmen,  but  dey  got  ready,  an’ 
bimeby  dey  gi’  me  de  word,  an’  I  shoved 
de  curtains  back.  ‘Not  too  fur,’  Miss 
Betsy  say.  Miss  Cora,  she  played  on  de 
ol’  peanner,  an’  Miss  Betsy,  she  picked 
on  de  guitar.  Dey  sung,  too,  but  dey 
wuz  dat  ’shame’  dat  nobody  in  de  seats 
kin  tell  what  dey  wuz  singin’  ner  what 
dey  wuz  playin’. 

“T  TELL  you,”  Aunt  Minervy  Ann  went 
1  on,  “ ’twuz  pitiful.  I  could ’a’ cried,  an’ 
I  dunner  but  what  I  did.  Oh,  I’m  a  fool, 
ma’am ;  I  allers  wuz.  Wid  me  de  dif- 
funce  ’twix  laughin’  an’  cryin’  ain’t  half 
ez  thick  ez  a  Ay’s  wing.  Ef  I  ain’t  blind 
mad,  it’s  allers  boo-hoo  er  hah-hah-hah ! 
You  watch  me  an’  you’ll  An’  it’s  so. 
Wellum,”  she  said  with  a  sigh,  resuming 
her  narrative,  “I  speck  I  cried,  an’  I  ain’t 
’shame’  un  it,  liuuder,  kaze  de  sight  er 
dem  pa’  ol’  creeturs  tryin’  ter  hide  der 
face  behime  de  curtains,  an’  wisliin’  dey 
wuz  anywliar  hut  right  dar,  wuz  ’nuff 
fer  ter  melt  anybody’s  gizzard.  But  dem 
men  an’  boys  out  dar  in  de  crowd !  Well, 
dey  ain’t  nothin’  wuss  den  a  man  an’  a 
half-grown  boy.  Talk  about  de  wil’  var¬ 


mints  !  Dey  ain’t  nowliar  when  it  comes 
ter  a  man.  Dey  got  ter  laughin’  an’  hol¬ 
lerin’,  an’  it  look  like  dey  ain't  gwineter 
stop.  An’  you  might  ’a’  hearn  dat  ar 
Josh  Penniman  a  mile. 

“Wellum,  dey’s  some  things  I  can’t 
stan’,  an’  so  I  des  pick  myse’f  up  an’ 
come  fum  behime  de  show.  I  hadn’t 
mo’n  show’d  myse’f  ’fo’  dey  yelled  at  me. 
Josh  Penniman,  he  say :  ‘Strike  up  a 
cliune,  Aunt  Minervy  Ann,  an’  I’ll  j’ine 
you ;  we  got  ter  git  de  wuff  er  our 
money.’  Dat  make  me  bile  over;  I 
’low :  ‘Ef  you’ll  des  walk  out  in  de  court¬ 
house  yard,  I’ll  gi’  you  de  wuff  er  yo’ 
money,  an’  you  won’t  hatter  wait  long 
fer  it,  nudder.’ 

“He  yell  out :  ‘You  ol’  she  devil,  I’ll 
break  yo’  neck !’  Dey  want  no  wimmen 
in  de  house  but  dem  two  po’  ol’  creeturs 
an’  me,  an’  I  dunner  what  I’  ’a’  said,  but 
des  ez  I  wus  gwine  ter  let  myse’f  out, 
Marse  Buck  Sanford  tap  me  on  de  shoul¬ 
der,  ‘Can’t  you  leave  dis  ter  me;  I’m  de 
one  fer  ter  deal  wid  dat  man,  an’  wid 
all  un  um  !” 

“ATT"  ID  dat  he  went  back  ter  de  do’,  an' 

V  V  ef  he  want  laughin’  he  wuz  mockin’ 
dem  dat  do  laugh.  After  dat  they  want  so 
much  racket,  but  purty  soon  dey  start  it 
up  again,  an’  it  make  me  feel  so  bad  dat 
I  made  fer  de  do’,  aimin’  fer  ter  go 
home ;  but  Marse  Buck  wouldn’t  hear  ter 
it.  He  say  dat  dem  po’  wimmen  on  de 
Aatform  will  be  broke  down  wid  a  nerv- 
ious  chill,  an’  dat  I'd  better  wait  tell  it 
uz  all  over.  An’  I  waited,  an’  de  longer 
what  I  waited,  de  madder  I  got,  an’ 
de  madder  I  got  de  mo’  Marse  Buck 
laughed.  He  went  on  des  like  a  boy.  He 
’low :  ‘We  er  havin’  a  gay  time,  ain’t  we, 
Aunt  Minervy  Ann?’  I  gun  ’im  a  look 
an’  he  say :  ‘Don’t  eat  me  up,  Aunt 
Minervy  Ann ;  I  ain’t  had  so  much  fun 
sence  de  war.’  I  ’low  I  did,  ‘I  dunner  whar 
ye’  heart  is,’  an’  dis  make  him  laugh  At 
ter  kill — not  loud,  min’  you;  he  ain’t 
make  no  noise — he  des  laugh  ter  hisse'f. 

“Wellum,  atter  de  boy  had  spoke  a 
piece  er  two,  de  show  wuz  in  about  done 
wid  an’  de  crowd  ’gun  ter  leave.  De 
whoopin’  an’  hollerin’  on  de  inside  had 
drawed  a  whole  passel  er  folks  ter  de 
do'— dem  what  ain’t  had  money  nuffer 
ter  pay  dere  way  in — an’  dey  want  all 
niggers,  nudder.  Dey  wuz  all  crowdin' 
’roun’  de  do,’  an’  dey  seed  all  dat  hap¬ 
pen  when  Josh  Penniman  an’  his  gang 
come  out.  Dey  come  out,  a-laughin’. 
John  Penniman  say :  ‘It’s  a  Ane  show. 
Buck ;  I’ve  had  mo’  fun  dan  I’d  ’a’  had 
at  a  circus !’ 

“XiriD  dat,  Marse  Buck  Sanford 

VV  jumped  at  ’im  an’  cotch  'im  by  de 
beard.  He  say :  ‘You  stinkin’  lioun’ !  I’ll 
show  you  how  ter  treat  ladies  !’  He  jerked 
de  man  close  up  ter  ’im  by  de  beard,  an’ 
slapped  his  face  wid  de  Aat  er  his  han’ ; 
an’  he  slapped  it  so  hard  dat  dey  hear  de 
lick  clean  ’cross  desquar’.  Den  Marse  Buck 
shove  de  man  ’way  fum  ’im,  an’  he  shove 
so  hard  dat.  Josh  Penniman  stumbled  an’ 
fell  down  de  steps,  an’  dar  he  lay,  de 
bully  er  de  county ! 

‘‘Well,  suh,”  she  went  on,  turning  to 
me,  "I  know  I'm  a  fool  an’  a  big  un,  hut 
when  I  seed  dat  ar  man  layin’  dar,  I’d  ’a’ 
shouted  ef  somebody  had  been  sawin’  my 
leg  off.  But  while  I  wuz  hollerin’  ‘Glory  ! 
glory !’  Marse  Buck  turn  ’roun’  on  de 
country  fellers  an’  look  at  um.  He  ’low ; 
‘Ain’t  none  er  you-all  got  no  wimmen 
kinfolks?  Eve’y  one  un  you  must  ’a’  had 
a  mammy.  Go  on ;  git  out !  I’m  ’shame’ 
er  you !’ 

“By  dat  time  Josh  Penniman  got  on 
his  feet  ag’in,  an’  I  say :  ‘Watch  out, 
Marse  Buck !  Dat  man’ll  knife  you  er 
shoot  you.’  Marse  Buck  laugh  an’  say : 
‘Why,  you  ain’t  ’fraid  un  'im  yo’se’f, 
Aunt  Minervy  Ann.  an’  you  know  it.’ 
Now,  Josh  Penniman  know  he  bleedge 
ter  do  sump’n,  an’  he  ’low :  ‘Buck,  I’ll  see 
you  ’bout  dis  in  de  mornin’.  I  want  de 
satisfaction  dat  one  genterman  gi’s  ane’r 
one.’  Buck  look  at  ’im  right  hard,  an’ 
say:  ‘You  better  had,  you  low-down  dog! 
You  better  see  me  soon  atter  brekkus, 
kase  ef  you  don’t  I’m  agwine  ter  run  you 
outer  dis  town.’ 

“Den  I  see  dat  Marse  Buck  wuz  ripe 
mad,  an’  dey  all  seed  it,  an’  de  upshot  un 
it  wuz  dat  Josh  Penniman  left  for  Texas 
bright  an’  early  de  nex’  mornin’. 

BUT  what  about  the  old  ladies?” 
asked  Sophia.  “De  racket  holp  um,” 
replied  Aunt  Minervy  Ann.  “Dey  tuck  in 
about  ten  dollars  at  de  do’,  an’  Marse 
Buck  tuck’n  raised  a  whole  lot  ’sides  dat 
— leas’ways,  he  say  he  raised  it,  but  I 
allers  shill  b’lieve  dat  he  run  his  han' 
down  in  his  pocket  atter  it.  He  wuz  one 
er  de  whitest  white  men  dat  you  yever 
lay  yo’  eyes  on,  ma’am.” 
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NORMAN — a  close  fitting 
graceful  collar  with  smartly  cut  K 
curved  front  that  admits  of  easy  > 
cravat  tiein&.  2  for  25c. 


Skirts 


CLUETT.  PEABODY  &  CO..  Inc. 


Metropolitan  styles,  exceedingly 
well  made,  of  a  standardized 
dependable  quality,  are  Arrow 
shirt  characteristics. 


$1.50  up.  ^ 
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Your  automobile  is  no  better  than  the  gasolene.  If  the  gasolene  loses 
its  strength  through  exposure,*  it  means  weakened  power,  lost  motion. 

When  gasolene  is  stored  un- 
Dow  ’t  Bar-  M-g,  derground  in  a  Bowser  Outfit  it 

relize  but  liSu  ’s  always  safe.  Air  can’t  play 

Bowserize  jj  jjj  across  it  to  rob  it  of  its  vim — its 

your  Store, ^  “punch”.  Leaks  cannot  hap- 

GarageS'  §  j|j§^  pen’  F're  Can  t  get  t0  As 

the  gasolene  is  pumped  directly 
into  the  car  it  comes  at  a  single 
stroke  in  predetermined  quanti¬ 
ties — clean  and  full-bodied. 


Underground 

Oil  Storage  Systems 

Theft  and  waste  cannot  occur  without  your  knowing  it.  And  Bowserized  gaso¬ 
lene  gives  you  more  miles  and  better  “going  . 

Efficiency  and  Saving  in  the  Store 

Bowser  Oil  Storage  Systems  are  saving  money  in  stores. 
Keep  kerosene,  lubricants,  paint  oils  and  varnishes — away 
from  other  merchandise.  No  waste,  loss  or  danger. 

For  particulars  of  1 
Bowser  equipment 
for  your  garage,  store 
or  factory  send  the 
attached  coupon  to¬ 
day — NOW. 

To  Dealers 

We  can  now  make  dealers  an  attractive  proposition 
to  handle  our  Private  Garage  Line.  No  stock  to  carry 
—direct  shipments.  Write  for  details. 

So  F.  Bowser  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Engineers,  Manufacturers  and  Original 
Patentees  of  Oil  Handling  Devices 

202  Thomas  Street,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Canadian  Factory,  307  Frazer  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co.,  Inc., 

202  Thomas  St.,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Without  expense  or  obligation  on  my  part  send 
me  particulars  regarding  a  Bowser  Oil  Storage 
System  as  advertised  in  “Colliers’*  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  indicated  with  an  (X-) 

(  )  Private  Garage  (  )  Dry  Cleaners 

(  )  Public  Garage  (  )  Power  Plant 

+(  )  Manufacturing  *(  )  Stores 
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Send  for  This  Free  \SssaS^  Book  and  Learn  Why 

(  ARMCO  IRON  | 

(  Resists  Rust  | 

This  book  contains  the  announcement  known  as  American  Ingot  Iron— means  1 

|  of  tvv?  discoveries  which  have  startled  the  annual  saving  of  millions  of  dollars  | 

the  scientific  world.  It  is  the  most  valu-  to  property  owners,  manufacturers,  in- 

§  able  book  ever  published  on  the  subject  vestors  and  farmers.  ’  1 

of  corrosion.  It  tells  how  rust— second  This  book,  “Defeating  Rust,”  is  1 

only  to  fire  as  a  destructive  agent — has  substantially  bound  and  contains  bun-  1 

been  defeated.  This  book  is  worth  many  dreds  of  vital  facts.  It  is  written  in  1 

dollars  to  you  but  we  will  mail  it  free  plain  language  which  anyone  can  under- 

M  upon  request.  stand.  It  gives  more  real  information  I 

=  Government  experts  discovered  some  about  sheet  metal  than  has  ever  before  | 

years  ago  that  the  true  cause  of  rust  been  put  between  two  covers.  It  tells 

§  was  the  presence  of  impurities  in  iron  what  makes  metals  impure.  It  gives 

=  and  steel.  _  the  complete  story  of  pure  iron — Armco  1 

s  Armco  chemists  made  a  second  dis-  Iron.  It  tells  the  processes  by  which  = 

covery— how  to  make  pure  iron.  This  Armco  Iron  is  produced;  shows  how 

discovery  is  one  of  the  great  triumphs  Armco  Iron  compares  with  other  sheet  i 

of  Metallurgy.  Iron  and  steel  men  said  metal  in  analysis,  in  test,  in  actual  use. 

pure  iron  could  not  be  made  on  a  com-  It  tells  why  sheet  metal  products  made  § 

s  mercial  basis.  _  of  Armco  Iron  will  last  H 

After  years  of  study,  after  f ^  \  longer  than  articles  made  of  H 

spending  thousands  of  dol-  \  /  ordinary  impure  metal, 

f  lars  in  experiments  and  labo-  |ri  This  book  >s  free  to  re- 

ratory  equipment,  we  sue-  y  O  sponsible  people.  Mail  your  i 

ceeded  in  producing  the  fey  order  for  the  book,  on  the 

g  purest  iron  made  today.  coupon  below, 

p  The  discovery  of  Armco  = 

—rust-resisting  iron— widely  \y  Write  for  “Defeating  Rust” 

- - - — - """" - The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.  j 

a  t>  li-  a  f * 1 1  '  Box  506,  Middletown,  Ohio  = 

The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.  J  = 

r»  i  ii  .  S  Licensed  Manufacturers  under  Patents  granted  == 

DOX  DUO,  Middletown,  Ohio  2  International  Metal  Products  Co.  L: 

Send  me  Free  book,  “Defeating  Rust.”  j  branches:  = 

2  Chicago . 1266  People’s  Gas  Building  = 

J  Pittsburgh . 1832  Oliver  Builciing  = 

XT  2  Detroit . 901  Ford  Building  = 

Name .  2  New  York . 551  Hudson  Terminal' Building  = 

.  2  St.  Louis . 814  New  Bank  of  Commerce.  Building  == 

j  Cleveland . 952  Rockefeller  Building  = 

g  Cincinnati . >2101  Union  Central  Building  = 
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Tghtninc  Lock 

1TH  ACA 

Quick,  snappy  coil  springs 
— gua  ra nteed  forever. 
Hammer  one  piece  —  no 
toggles  or  stirrups  at¬ 
tached. 

No  cocking  levers,  liars  or 
push  rods  gun  cocks  di¬ 
rect  from  toe  of  hammer. 
Lock  operates  in  :i 

second—  timed  at  Cornell 
University. 

This  lightning  speed  will 
increase  your  score. 

Beautiful  catalog  FREE— 
gun?  s'  7.75 net  to $400. list. 

ITHACA  GUN  CO. 

Box  35  ItFaca,  N.  Y. 
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Keep  Dogs  in  Perfect  Condition 

Give  your  dog  a  food  that  will  produce  a 
smooth,  glossy  coat,  regular  habits — such  a  food 
is 

Champion  Dog  Biscuit 

It  aids  digestion  by  keeping  the  teeth  in  good 
condition  and  reinvigorates  the  salivary  glands. 
Made  of  clean,  sweet  meat,  cereals  and  flour — 
no  waste  products,  no  preservatives  used. 

Send  for  Sample  and  Free  Booklet 

On  receipt  of  4c,  we  will  send  you 
sample,  or  you  can  get  a  regular  size 
package  at  your  druggist,  sporting 
goods  dealer  or  direct  from  us  if  no 
dealer  in  your  town.  Our  illustra¬ 
ted  booklet  will  be  a  help  to  you — 
yours  on  request — FREE. 

Champion  Animal  Food  Co. 

604  Minnesota  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Educator  Wafers  Solve  Bread  Problem 

All-Food  Crackers 

Made  from  Educator  Entire  Wheat  Flour 
At  Grocers  in  tins,  packages  or  by  the  Pound 

Johnson  Educator  Food  Co.,37BB0a8l''rnymMr!;^St- 


The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 
STUDY 

■  >  23d  Year  U.  ofC.fDiv.  A  )Chicago,III. 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc¬ 
tion  by  correspondence. 

For  detailed  in¬ 
formation  address 


uy  Advanced  NewYork> 
Hat  Styles  by  Mail 


Why  not  wear  (be  g’.  ie  Incoming. jr  tttjiiBD  bats 
worn  by  the  best  dree  ed  men  in  N  ew  York  ?  Why 
not  secure  the  same  high  quality  for  $2.00,  with 
-  barges  prepaid?  *2C  stores.  I  UiitirealerN.  Y. 
Write  for  booklet  of  Train  Warner  Eat  Styles 
D  pt.  B,  1379  Broadway,  New  York 
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(  Concluded 

u  British  cruiser — steaming  westward, 
her  gray  body  and  solid  battle  masts  just 
visible  through  the  scudding  mist. 

Of  war  this  was  all  we  saw  and  nearly 
all  we  heard  until  we  crossed  Mersey 
bar.  Some  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  before 
sighting  Fastness  Light,  land  news  was 
picked  up  again — such  as  it  was.  The 
Liege  forts  still  held,  the  main  body  of 
the  German  army  appeared  to  he  mass¬ 
ing  in  file  neighborhood — a  few  scat¬ 
tered  phrases  from  the  War  Office,  noth¬ 
ing  from  Russia  or  the  southwest  and 
the  explanation  that  the  fog  of  war  hid 
practically  the  whole  continent. 

Entering  the  War  Zone 

WHEN,  next  day,  we  raised  file  Welsh 
cliffs,  drowsing  in  a  hazy  sun,  and 
found  ships  sailing  down  the  Irish  Sea  as 
usual,  war  seemed  even  further  away 
and  more  unreal.  We  came  up  to  Mer¬ 
sey  Bar,  picked  up  a  pilot,  and  all  at 
once  found  that  it  was  very  real  indeed. 

From  the  pilot  boat  a  man  shouted  out 
to  the  bridge :  “Take  down  your  wire¬ 
less  !’’  Instead  of  docking  that  evening 
as  the  bulletin  hoard  had  announced  tin* 
ship  was  ordered  to  anchor  for  the 
night.  And  there  she  stayed,  while  the 
passengers  crowded  about  a  volunteer 
town  crier  who  read  the  war  news  from 
the  one  paper  that  had  come  aboard, 
and  in  tile  strange  quiet  that  descends 
over  an  anchored  steamship  asked  each 
other  how  true  it  was  that  the  German 
military  bubble  had  burst. 

Next  morning  a  patrol  boat  came  along¬ 
side  as  we  got  under  way. 

“Follow  that  dredger  ahead  of  you,” 
bellowed  a  young  officer  from  the  deck. 
“Don’t  overtake  her  and  don’t  let  any¬ 
thing  overtake  you  1  If  a  shot  is  fired 
across  your  bows,  stop  and  whistle  three 
times  !  All  German  passengers  or  crew  are 
to  he  detained  below  decks  and  handed 
over  to  the  military  authorities!” 

The  Civilized  British 

SLOWLY,  then,  we  crept  up  the  Mersey, 
passing  various  transports  outward- 
bound  with  soldiers’  gear,  and  one  rusty 
tramp,  converted  into  a  troopship,  her 
forecastle  and  quarter-deck  covered  with 
kliaki-clad  Territorials.  All  the  shipping 
in  the  harbor  was  tooting  as  she  swept 
by  and  the  men  were  cheering  and  wav¬ 
ing  their  hats  at  the  land  they  might 
never  come  hack  to.  All  passengers  with 
names  suggesting  German  origins  were 
questioned  and  generally  made  to  show 


the  War 


of  our  late 
off  as  we 
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their  passports,  and  three 
companions  were  marched 
landed  under  guard. 

Except  for  the  blurb  of  one  man — -one 
of  those  fire-eating  cowards  which  every 
such  crowd  can  he  relied  on  to  produce — 
that  they  “ought  to  he  taken  to  the  mast¬ 
head  and  shot,”  everyone  felt  sorry  for 
the  Germans  and  did  all  that  they  could 
to  help.  One  young  German  ranchman 
who  had  come  all  the  way  from  western 
Canada  to  join  Iris  people  in  London  was 
particularly  liked.  Englishmen  offered 
to  take  messages  to  his  family  or  do 
any  other  errand,  and  the  common  Brit¬ 
ish  feeling — for  the  individual  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  file  enemy  in  the  aggregate 
-was  that  of  an  incognito  duchess  who 
happened  to  he  stewardess  in  our  part 
of  file  ship.  She  had  but  fixed  me  with 
a  stare  throughout  the  voyage,  but  when 
I  went  below  for  a  forgotten  bit  of 
luggage  she  called  out  quite  informally 
from  the  stateroom  where  she  was  pol¬ 
ishing  glasses :  “Were  there  any  Germans 
aboard,  sir?”  And  when  told  that  they 
were  to  he  detained  she  seemed  genu¬ 
inely  distressed.  “They  ’aveu’t  done  noth¬ 
ing.  I  must  say  I  think  that’s  a  bit  thick.” 

Make  Way  for  the  Troops! 

THE  regular  landing  stages  were 
crowded  with  transports :  it  was  only 
by  the  grace  of  the  military  authorities 
that  these  few  hundred  irrelevant  civil¬ 
ians  and  foreigners  were  permitted  to 
land  at  all  that  day.  and  it  was  another 
six  hours  before  the  last  of  their  trunks 
had  been  lugged  by  a  roundabout  path  to 
the  customhouse  and  put  through. 

War  was  everywhere  in  the  air.  News¬ 
boys  were  calling  war  extras,  blank  walls 
were  plastered  with  posters  calling  on 
every  able-bodied  man  to  serve  his  King 
and  country,  soldiers  in  khaki  were 
everywhere  in  the  streets,  only  a  few 
London  trains  were  running  because 
tracks  were  held  for  troops. 

The  ship’s  wireless  had  spoken  truly 
when  it  told  of  the  “fog  of  war.”  All 
Europe  was  wrapped  in  it.  It  was  said 
and  believed  that  a  hundred  thousand 
Englishmen  or  more  had  landed  on  the 
continent,  yet  the  crowds  which  had  seen 
thorn  go  away  knew  no  more  about  them 
than  if  they  had  gone  to  the  moon.  All 
that  they  could  know  was  that  millions 
of  men  were  massing,  that  some  gigantic- 
clash  was  inevitable,  and  that  what  had 
happened  hitherto  was  trivial  in  compari¬ 
son  with  what  was  to  come. 


England  Faces  the  Music 
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everywhere :  their  emotions  are  the  same.  express 
whether  they  express  them  by  hysterics 
like  tlie  Italian  or  conceal  them  under  a 
mask  of  self-control  like  the  Briton.  By 
the  absence  of  his  chaffing  spirit,  by  the 
solemnity  of  tlie  religious  services  last 
Sunday,  the  Englishman  shows  that  he  is 
profoundly  moved.  The  very  strength  of 
his  control  proves  it.  In  the  Boer  War, 
which  was  after  all  a  light  thing  com¬ 
pared  to  this  war,  he  sent  off’  his  regi¬ 
ments  from  dock  or  station  with  lusty 
British  cheers.  Only  once  in  these  times 
have  I  heard  cheering.  That  was  when 
our  shipload  of  Americans,  entering  port, 
passed  a  loaded  troopship.  We  started 
the  cheering ;  they  cheered  hack.  Other¬ 
wise  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  a  sign  of 
popular  enthusiasm.  Tlie  regiments  en¬ 
train  at  the  stations,  to  go  whither  they 
know  not,  in  silence.  The  crowd  watches 
in  silence.  Some  one  may  call  out  “Good 
luck  !”  and  that  is  all. 


German  Haters,  not  German  Baiters 

THE  parks  and  areas  are  full  just  now 
of  Territorials,  first  reserve  strength 
<>f  the  British  military  force — equivalent 
to  our  militia.  In  the  grassy  spaces  along 
the  Thames  embankment  the  new  volun¬ 
teers  who  have  responded  to  the  King’s 
call  for  300,000  men  drill  steadily  in  their 
civilian  shirt  sleeves.  The  crowds  peer 
all  day  through  the  area  rails;  they 
throng  around  the  rope  barriers  in  the 
parks;  and  they  keep  that  same  silence. 
All  day  a  crowd  watches  Buckingham 
Palace;  and  they,  too,  are  silent.  One 
must  understand  the  Briton  to  know  that 
tliis  is  to  him  the  equivalent  of  mad, 
surging  riot  in  Italy,  or  even  in  France. 
He  knows  that  this  war  is  the  test  of  em¬ 
pire ;  every  thinking  man  in  England  has 
for  years  looked  forward  with  horror  to 
tliis  moment.  It  has  come,  and  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  feels  so  deeply  that  he  cannot 


his  feeling;  to  do  so  were 
indecent.  He  holds  that  same  restraint 
and  self-control  toward  his  enemy  the 
German.  I  have  it  from  American  tour¬ 
ists.  lately  escaped  from  the  Continent, 
that  tlie  stories  of  mob  heckling  in  Ger¬ 
many,  of  spy  baiting  in  France,  are  not 
all  exaggerations.  Probably  nothing  of 
tlie  kind  has  happened  anywhere  in  Eng¬ 
land.  When  the  war  broke,  German  sub¬ 
jects  were  left  free  to  go.  From  our 
steamer  the  British  authorities  took  four 
Germans  who  had  foolishly  tried  to  get 
home  through  England.  I  saw  them 
marched  away  at  the  dock  past  a  boat¬ 
load  of  trippers  and  a  crowd  of  citizens. 
Everyone  knew  perfectly  well  what  they 
were  and  why  they  had  been  arrested : 
hut  no  one  so  much  as  shook  a  fist  or 
hurled  an  insult  in  their  direction.  The 
cinema  shows  are.  of  course,  running 
pictures  pertinent  to  the  war,  including 
those  of  monarchs  and  celebrities.  By 
official  request — as  I  understand  it — 
they  omit  the  pictures  of  the  Kaiser. 
And  this  is  done  not  as  a  slight  to  their 
enemy,  hut  solely  that  no  unmannerly 
spectator  may  start  booing  and  cause  an 
anti-German  demonstration.  The  Eng¬ 
lishman,  as  I  see  him  now,  hates  the  ab¬ 
stract  German  ideal  with  a  hatred  born 
of  a  generation  of  commercial  rivalry, 
of  increased  taxes,  shoved  up  yearly  to 
meet  the  expense  of  anti-German  anna 
ments,  of  ill-natured  diplomatic  clashes. 
He  hates  also  the  German  military  caste. 
With  the  average  German,  it  would 
seem,  the  average  thinking  Englishman 
feels  that  he  has  no  quarrel.  I  have 
heard  a  barber,  a  journalist,  and  i 
Guards’  officer  all  express  the  same  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  individual  German  boy— 
“like  your  little1  delicatessen  dealers  at 
home.”  said  the  journalist — dragged  out 
for  a  quarrel  that  is  none  of  his  own.  to 
perish  in  the1  slopes  before  Liege. 
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Howard  E.  Coffin 

Chief  of  the  48 
Hudson  Engineers 


On  New-Day  Quality  Cars 

The  new  HUDSON  Six-40 — like  all  former  Hudsons — 
is  a  Howard  E.  Coffin  creation.  So  were  cars  before  Hud¬ 
sons — cars  which  marked  some  of  the  greatest  steps  in  motor 
car  progression. 

Legions  of  men  who  have  owned  these  cars  regard  Mr. 
Coffin  as  final  authority  in  this  line  of  engineering.  So  do 
legions  of  others  who  have  watched  motor  car  evolution. 

Do  you  know  another  designer  who  has  accomplished 
so  much,  or  has  led  in  so  many  advances  ? 

Go  See  His  Ideal  Six 

The  HUDSON  Six-40  for  1915  is  the  finished  model 
of  Mr.  Coffins  ideal  car.  It  shows  his  final  conception  of 
the  new-day  type. 

He  has  worked  for  four  years  on  it.  So  have  47  other 
HUDSON  engineers.  Thus  this  HUDSON  Six-40  is  their 
composite  idea  of  the  modern  high-grade  car.  It  is  their  latest 
and  best,  in  big  things  and  little — in  beauty  and  in  mechanism, 
in  equipment  and  detail. 

If  there  are  faults  or  shortcomings — if  any  car  excels  it— 
then  these  48  engineers  are  mistaken.  But  that  isn’t  think¬ 
able.  You  will  find  in  this  HUDSON  Six-40  the  repre¬ 
sentative  car  of  today. 


It  Differs  in  Degree 

The  HUDSON  Six-40  is  not  unique.  It  is  simply  in 
advance  of  others  in  the  almost  universal  trends. 

Practically  all  of  the  upper-class  cars  are  now  Sixes. 
And  that  designer  is  rare  who  doesn’t  consider  the  Six  as  his 
final  goal.  It  meets  his  ultimate  object — continuous  power. 

Lightness  is  a  common  trend.  The  old  excesses  due 
to  wrong  materials  or  crude  designing— are  being  rapidly 
wiped  out.  The  HUDSON  engineers — in  this  2,890-pound 
car — have  merely  excelled  their  rivals. 

Low  operative  cost  is  sought  for  by  makers  and  users 
alike.  But  the  HUDSON  Six-40  saves  more  than  others, 
by  record  lightness  in  this  class  and  by  a  new-type  motor. 

All  aim  at  beauty,  comfort  and  attractions  in  equipment. 
But  48  designers  have  worked  four  years  in  perfecting  the 
HUDSON  refinements. 

And  the  price  trend  is  generally  lower.  Larger  produc¬ 
tion  and  standardization  make  this  expected  and  possible. 
But  the  new  HUDSON  Six-40— selling  $200  lower  than 
last  year— best  shows  what  efficiency  can  do. 

Five  Bodies — No  Delays 

The  HUDSON  Six-40  is  built  this  year  with  five  beau¬ 
tiful  new-style  bodies.  Note  the  list  below.  Each  offers 
countless  up-to-date  attractions,  some  of  which  are  exclusive 
to  this  car. 

With  our  trebled  output  this  year  we  are  coping  with 
demand.  We  go  to  extremes  to  save  delays  to  our  buyers. 
Up  to  this  writing,  45  per  cent  of  all  this  season’s  shipments 
have  gone  out  by  express — trainloads  to  single  cities. 

Today  you  can  get  prompt  delivery,  despite  this  cars 
amazing  popularity.  Go  see  your  HUDSON  dealer.  If 
he  cannot  deliver  a  car  at  once,  he  will  see  that  you  don  t 
wait  long. 

Hudson  dealers  everywhere.  Catalog  on  request. 
7-passenger  Phaeton,  $1,550,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 
3-passenger  Roadster,  same  price. 

Cabriolet,  $1,750  —  Coupe,  $2,150  —  Limousine, 
$2,550. 

Canadian  Prices:  Phaeton  and  Roadster,  $2,100 
f.  o.  b.  Detroit,  duty  paid. 


HUDSON  Six-40 
Phaeton 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  8205  Jefferson  Avenue,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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the  Dollar 
famous  *  *  * 


Other  Models  T°tcn00 
60  Thousand  Dealers 
throughout  the  U.  S. 
Sell  In^ersolly  - 
Look  for  the  name 
Infers  oil’ on  the  dial 
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In  London  there  are  seventeen  papers 
like  the  “Sketch”  and  the  “Tatler”; 

In  America  there  is  one — 

VANITY  FAIR 

These  English  publications,  as  you  know,  are 
wonderfully  interesting.  Although  they  fairly 
overflow  with  pictures  they  are  not  merely  pic¬ 
ture  papers.  Although  full  of  news,  they  are 
not  newspapers.  Along  the  lines  of  these 
English  papers  we  have  planned  Vanity  Fair. 


FASHIONS  enough  are  shown  to  suit  the  most  fastidious.  Every¬ 
thing  new  on  the  Stage  is  pictured  and  discussed.  Portraits  of 
the  notable  men  and  beautiful  women  about  whom  everybody 
is  talking  follow  one  another  in  fascinating  succession. 

SPORTS  have  their  full  share  of  space.  Horses  and  dogs  find 
a  page  or  two  in  every  issue.  The  Fine  Arts,  too,  are  amply 
represented — the  lover  of  books,  music,  sculpture  and  painting 
will  always  find  something  well  worth  his  while. 


VANITY  FAIR  will  save  you  money  in  many  ways  —  the  $5 
or  $10  you  waste  on  seats  at  a  poor  play,  the  dollar  or  two 
\  spent  for  a  dull  novel,  the  many  dollars  spent  on  clothes  that 
you  buy  and  never  wear. 

?*■  A  \ 
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'nd  Vanity  Fair  will  save  you  far  more  than  merely  money 
it  will  save  you  the  embarrassment  that  you  otherwise  feel 
when  talking  with  people  who  are  better  informed  than  you 
,m  subjects  like  Art,  the  Theatre,  Books,  Opera  and  Sports. 


Will  you  pay  $1  to  be  spared  all  this  for  six  months?  You 
can  buy  Vanity  Fair  from  any  better-class  newsdealer — 
but,  if  you  have  any  difficulty  getting  Vanity  Fair, 
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V-  ?■».  /  ^  '  this  coutjon  will  insure  its  punctual  d‘li>  erv.  You 
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\  will  receive  at  once  the  attractive  Autumn 
//  V  \  Number,  now  ready,  and  after  it  the  five 
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great  Winter  numbers  that  follow.  Sign 
'v.'T  A .  and  mail  the  coupon  immediately. 


Providence  a  la  Tipperary 
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the  yellow  jacket’s  sting  stabbing  des¬ 
perately  but  without  effect  at  the  hor¬ 
net’s  bead,  but  the  latter  finally  secured 
a  death  grip  upon  its  prey  and  sailed 
away  with  it  in  triumph. 

“r  |  '  HAT  was  the  way  she  grabbed 

x  Tommy.” remarked  Flaherty.  “Only 
he  didn’t  have  sense  enough  to  kick.  \\  ell, 
one  day  he  was  clearin’  away  tin*  brush 
to  put  a  choker  under  a  log.  an’  a  rat¬ 
tler  nips  him  in  the  hand.  ’Twas  me 
saved  his  life  then.  I  twisted  a  string 
round  his  wrist  for  a — what  is  it  ye  call 
them  tilings  to  keep  the  blood  from  goin’ 
through V” 

“A  tourniquet?”  T  suggested. 

“I  put  one  on  him,  anyway,”  resumed 
Flaherty.  ‘'Then  I  slashed  the  place 
with  me  knife  an’  sucked  out  the  poison, 
which  he  could  not  do  himself,  havin’ 
some  bad  teeth.  We  was  close  to  camp, 
an’  I  sent  one  of  the  lads  on  the  run  to 
me  cabin  for  liquor,  an’  I  made  Tommy 
take  a  big  shot,  though  he  tried  to 
renege,  havin’  strict  orders  from  Molly 
about  the  curse  of  rum.  ‘I  promised  her 
1  wouldn’t  touch  it.  Flaherty,’  he  says. 
‘Will  ye  drink  it.  or  shall  I  knock  ye  on 
the  head  an’  pour  it  down  ye?’  I  says. 
‘Don’t  ye  suppose  she’d  rather  have  a 
live  drunk  than  a  sober  corpse?’  For 
I  will  have  no  foolin’  in  a  matter  of  im¬ 
portance. 

“A  choice  between  dead  drunk  and 
sober  dead.”  T  suggested.  “Or  between 
stiff  drunk  and  sober — ” 

“An’  Molly  havin’  him  trained  to  do  as 
he  was  told.”  pursued  Flaherty,  “he  took 
one  an’  then  another  an’  then  three  or 
four.  Then  I  took  him  to  camp. 

“DEFORE  we  got  there  he  was  darin’ 

D  another  snake  to  come  an  bite  him. 
though  he  hadn’t  had  quite  a  pint.  We 
was  just  at  the  water  tank  when  I  saw 
the  cyclone  coinin’. 

“  ‘Whisht,  lad.’  I  says  to  him.  ‘Let’s 
go  round  this  way.’ 

“‘(!o  round  be  dashed,’  he  says,  ‘don’t 
ye  see  it’s  Molly?’  bein’  just  able  to  tell 
her  from  one  of  his  snakes.  ‘Come  on 
till  T  have  her  thank  ye  for  savin’  me  life.’ 

“  ‘Not  while  I  have  me  health.’  I  says, 
firm  hut  not  cross.  ‘I’m  a  modest  man 
an’,  what’s  more.  I’m  careful.  Come 
with  me  where  safety  beckons.  Can’t  ye 
see  a  storm  signal?’ 

“  ‘Ye  talk  like  a  piece  of  hark.’  he 
says.  ‘  "Tis  not  me  that’s  so  ungrateful 
not  to  tell  her  about  me  preserver. 
Come  with  me  an’  get  veer  reward.  May¬ 
be  she’ll  give  ye  a  kiss.  T  won’t  mind.’ 

“  ‘(let  in  the  bight  of  the  block  yeer- 
self  if  ye  must,’  I  says,  lettin’  go  of  him, 
‘but  .veer  friction  is  slippin’  if  ye  think 
to  take  me  with  ye.  I’ll  be  back  pres¬ 
ently  to  get  what’s  left  of  ye  an’  give  it. 
a  decent  burial.’  an’  T  went  away,  for  I 
could  never  stand  to  see  a  friend  in  trouble. 

“When  the  sounds  of  battle  had 
stopped  l  went  back  an’  took  the  sad  af¬ 
fair  to  a  place  of  safety  in  his  own  cabin. 
He  was  blind,  deaf,  an’  speechless.  Small 
wonder.  The  bombardment  was  some¬ 
thin’  fierce. 

“I  put  him  in  his  bunk  to  sleep  it  off. 
an’  directly  the  doc  was  down  from  the 
mill  to  see  him. 

“‘Snake  bite,  hull?’  lie  says. 

"  ‘Snake  bite,  woman’s  tongue,  an’ 
Fnele  Tom’s  whisky,’  I  says. 

“  ‘Masculine,  feminine,  an’  neuter,’  lie 
says.  ‘Leave  him  be.  He’ll  be  all  right 
in  the  mornin’  except  in  the  head.’ 

THAT  stood  to  reason,  too.  The 
liquor  was  from  Uncle  Tom’s  cabin. 
Ye  mind  the  place,  do  ye  not?” 

I  did  remember  a  mountain  roadhouse 
which  sold  barbed  wire  in  liquid  form. 
I  said  so. 

“No  poison  a  snake  ever  spit  had  a 
chance  agin  that  booze,”  continued  Flah¬ 
erty.  “’Twas  a  mean  trick  to  match  the 
two  of  them.  As  I  was  sayin’,  next  day 
Tommy  was  all  right  except,  the  way  the 
dot:  said.  He  didn’t  work  that  day,  but 
when  I  come  in  he  was  waitin’  to  see 
me,  an’  all  distress  signals  was  flyin’. 
The  penalty  for  desertin’  the  W.  C.  T.  F. 
must  he  terrific. 

“  ‘I’ve  been  over  to  see  Molly,’  lie  says. 
“  ‘Don’t  blame  me,  ye  would  do  it.’  I 
says,  ‘i  thought  I  heard  the  din  of  con¬ 
flict,  init  I  didn’t  know  was  it  thunder.’ 

"  ‘She  turned  me  out  of  tin*  house,’  he 
says,  an’  in  his  grief  he  flopped  on  me 
bunk  an’  tore  a  two-foot  rip  in  a  new 
eight-dollar  blanket  with  his  calks. 

“‘Even  Pickett  had  t<>  retreat  once.’  T 


says,  rollin’  him  onto  the  floor,  win 
ho  would  bo  easier.  ‘Ye  should  ha 
taken  a  bracer  before  ye  went.  1  t< 
ye  ye’d  feel  better  for  it.  an’  I  ought 
know.’  What  are  ye  laughin’  at? 

“  ‘She  says  I’ve  lost,  all  self-respt 
an’  hers,’  lie  says.  ‘Ye  must  think 
somethin’.  Me  mind’s  fair  off  its  balanc 
“  T  doubt  ’twas  never  chocked  prop 
to  start.,’  I  says.  ‘I’m  thinkin’,  but  i| 
not  tell  ye  what.  ’Tis  agin  me  pr 
ciples  to  liit  a  man  when  lie’s  down.’ 

“  ‘Flaherty,  ye’re  me  only  hope,’ 
says.  ‘Ye  must  go  over  an’  set  thin| 
right  for  me.’ 

“‘I  must,  must  I?’  I  says.  ‘Have 
no  respect  for  gray  hairs?  Leave 
talkin’  foolish.  The  heat  is  botherin'  j 
“‘’Twas  ye  got  me  in  this,  an’  'tis 
must  help  me  out,’  lie  says. 

“  ‘Ye’ll  lie  seiidin’  an  A.  I*.  A.  to  squa 
yeerself  with  the  Pope  next.’  I  sa, 
’Have  i  no  regard  for  me  health,  tlii 
ye?  Because  I  saved  veer  life  yesterd 
is  no  reason  why  me  own  friends  shoi 
price  ere]  a*  to-morrow.’ 

“  ‘Help  me  out  this  once  only,  Fh 
erty,’  he  says.  ‘  'Tis  no  light  matt 
Don’t  ye  see  the  state  I’m  in?’ 

“  ‘I  do,’  I  says,  ‘but  I  ain’t  st 
whether  ’tis  a  doctor  ye’re  needin'  or 
pass  to  tlie  funny  .house.  However, 
says,  ‘go  I  will  if  I  must,  hut  reinemb 
the  consequences  is  on  .veer  own  hei 
If  it’s  over  half  an  hour  away  1  a 
telephone  for  the  coroner,  an’  then  ; 
a  jug  of  liquor  an’  drink  yeerself 
death  like  a  man.’  I  says.  ‘The  wo 
will  have  happened.’” 

“You  weren’t  afraid,  surely?” 

“I’m  afraid  of  no  woman.”  respond 
Flaherty.  “No  more  am  1  afraid  of 
she  hear  witli  a  brace  of  cubs,  hut  I  h« 
enough  respect  for  her  feelin's  to  i 
bother  her.  Well.  I  went  over  an'  s; 
Molly — agin  me  judgment,  as  I  tell 
I  saw  as  soon  as  she  opened  the  d< 
me  judgment  was  good.  I  got  eve 
tiling  Tommy  had  got.  an’  a  lot  mi 
she'd  had  time  to  remember  since.  \V 
for  me  I’d  smelled  powder  hefo 
Tommy  had  reduced  himself  to  the  le 
of  the  beast,  she  says,  an’  had  lost 
right  to  lx*  called  a  mail.  Never  till  I 
day  of  her  deatli  would  she  cease 
give  thanks  she’d  found  out  her  mist? 
before  her  life  was  linked  by  nnhrei 
able  chains  to  one  whose  soul  was  i 
chored  in  the  mire.  It  sounded  like  c 
of  Bertha  M.  Olay’s  novels.  Likely  rlni 
where  she  got  it.  As  for  them  drunl 
swine  (did  ye  ever  see  a  hog  tl 
drank?) — them  dissolute  an'  degener; 
companions  of  Tommy’s  what  1 
dragged  him  down  in  the  muck  lit 
with  themselves — well.  I  can’t  tell  ye 
she  said,  not  havin’  a  woman's  comma 
of  language  meself.  but  I  could  see  i 
didn’t  think  much  of  me  neither. 

“  ‘True  for  ye.'  I  says.  ‘1  told  him 
let  the  vile  stuff  alone  ail'  die  like  a  g 
tleman  an’  a  White  Ribboner.’  But 
might  as  well  try  reason  on  a  won 
as  sarcasm.  She  slams  the  door  in 
face,  an’  I  set*  there  was  no  use  wasi 
more  talk  on  her. 

“AFTER  a  .couple  of  days,  seein'  'two 
be  the  straitjacket  an'  a  nice  p 
ded  cell  for  Tommy  if  somethin'  svai 
done,  l  tried  to  get  Sam  to  fix  it  up  w 
Molly,  but  he’d  have  none  of  it.  *  Fla  her 

he  says,  'ye  are  a  good  man.  an’  sc 
Tommy.  I'll  do  anything  in  reason 
either  of  ye.  Any  little  trifle.  1 
tightin’  Jack  Johnson  or  fakin'  a  yoi 
bobcat  away  from  its  mother.'  he  st 
■I’ll  lie  glad  to  put  over  any  time, 
one  must  draw  the  line  somewhe: 
For  two  days,’  he  says,  ‘I’ve  been  afr 
to  go  in  me  own  house.  I've  been  slee] 
in  the  brush  an’  lie  in'  on  hand-outs  fi 
the  cookhouse.’  he  says,  ’because  I  wo 
not  fire  the  two  of  ye.’ 

“  ‘Well,  somethin’s  got  to  be  done 
says.  ‘Here's  Tommy  fadin'  away 
fore  our  eyes.  We  may  know  he’s  pi 
in’  hookey  from  the  nut  hospital  wi 
in’  to  tie  up  with  a  boss  lie  can’t  q 
but  that  makes  no  difference.  J 
he  won’t  lie  happy  till  lie  gets  a  g 
saw  to  play  with,  'tis  the  duty  of 
friends  to  laud  one  for  him.  Besii 
'tis  the  only  way  to  save  his  life, 
he’ll  go  out  an’  drown  himself 
the  creek  one  of  these  days,  an’ 
rather  marry  her  meself  than  1  wo 
to  die.  I  would.’  I  says,  ‘an’  we’ve 
to  fix  it  for  him.’ 

“‘That’s  easy  said,  but  how?’  !■ 
says. 
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i  I  deal] 

(Vtw  VOS 


GOLD 


IDEA! 


riv  vo 


PEN 


Tipped 

An  endless  11  I  ||  with  the 

range  of  points  111  ||  finest 

to  exactly  suit  11  1  I  hard  irid- 

every  hand.  \||  JJJff  i  u  m  for 

permanency. 

Smooth  writing  pens  from  hard  and 
firm  to  soft  and  flexible. 


CLIP 

Neal  and 
permanent 
attachment 
that  pre¬ 
vents  loss 


CAP 

of  pen  from 
pocket  or 
roll  i n  g 
away 
when  laid 
down. 


SPOON 

Another  suc¬ 
cessful  patent 
that  insures 
accurate 
feed  of  ink 
to  pen 


FEED 

point.  The 
pockets  and 
air  vents 
prevent 
overflow 
blots. 
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Waterman’s  Ideal 
is  a  well  known  success 
for  easy  and  convenient  writ¬ 
ing.  A  slight  glimpse  into  just 
three  of  its  successful  features  (shown 
above)  will  no  doubt  interest  the 
reader  as  it  has  thousands  of  others. 
As  a  whole.  Waterman’s  Ideal  is  a 
combination  of  ingenious  patents 
produced  and  combined  by  skilled 
workers,  and  providing  the  efficient 
and  lasting  pen  of  to-day.  This  is 
the  pen  that  has  eliminated  any  risk 
in  carrying  ink  in  the  pocket.  Ready 
for  use  where  and  when  you  want  it. 

If  you  fail  to  find  a  properly 
assorted  stock  of  sizes,  styles  and 
points  at  your  local  dealers,  write 
us  and  we  will  help  you. 

“ Made  in  America’ 

L.  E.Waterman  Company, 

173  Broadway,  New  York 

24  School  Street  116  So.  Clark  Street 
Boston  Chicago 

17  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco 
Montreal,  P.  Q.  Klngsway,  London 
Rue  d’Hanovre,  Paris 


“  ‘Leave  it  t<>  me,’  I  says.  ’I  know  how 
to  handle  women.  Me  mother  was  one.’ 

“  ‘I  wish  ye’d  put  me  next  to  yeer  sys¬ 
tem,’  says  Sam,  lookin’  sad.  I  told  ye, 
did  I  not,  that  his  wife  was  related  to 
Molly? 

“oo  the  next  Sunday  I  got  Tommy  in 
eo  me  cabin.  ‘No,  Flaherty,’  he  says, 
sadlike,  when  I  passed  the  jug  to  him,  'I 
had  trouble  enough  over  it  already.’ 

"  ‘The  filly’s  gone,  ye’d  as  well  leave 
the  door  stand,’  I  says.  ‘Take  a  jolt. 

“  ‘It  brought  me  bad  luck  then,  an’  it 
would  bring  me  bad  luck  agin,’  he  says. 

“  ‘It  brought  ye  good  luck  if  ye  had 
sense  enough  to  know  it.  Take  a  jolt,’  I 
says,  havin’  one  meself  to  encourage  him. 

“  ‘I  couldn’t  touch  a  drop,  Flaherty,’ 
he  says.  ‘Me  heart  is  broke,’  an’  only 
for  the  good  liquor  was  in  it,  I  was  near 
breakin’  the  jug  over  his  head. 

“  ‘Mend  it  with  this,’  I  says,  ‘an’  ye’ll 
never  see  the  crack.  Take  a  jolt.’ 

“  ‘I  couldn’t,’  he  says.  ‘When  I  think 
what  I  lost  by  it — ’ 

“  ‘Ye  lost  only  one  thing,’  I  says,  ‘that’s 
brains,  an’  ye  never  had  any.  Take  a 
jolt.’ 

“  ‘Don’t  make  a  joke  of  me  misfor¬ 
tune,  Flaherty,’  he  says,  an’  I  was  near 
wastin’  the  liquor  agin. 

“  ‘Ye  have  none,’  I  says.  ‘Ye  don’t 
know  what  hard  luck  is.  Wait  till  ye’re 
married  a  few  years  an’  tryin’  to  hold 
out  enough  of  yeer  pay  on  Molly  to 
save  up  the  fare  to  Reno.  Take  a  jolt.’ 
An’  he  took  a  jolt.  For  his  kind  will 
do  anything  ye  tell  them  if  ye  keep  fell¬ 
in’  them  long  enough.  Don’t  argue; 
never  try  to  reason  with  a  calf.  Just 
keep  teliin’  them  what  to  do.  Ye  get 
them  hypnotized.  Well,  in  half  an  hour 
he  was  teliin’  me  his  troubles  agin. 

“  ‘Tommy,’  I  says,  ‘forget  it.  Have  ye 
not  enough  trouble  makin’  yeer  way 
round  the  country  now,  hut  ye  must 
take  on  excess  baggage?  An’  if  ye  must 
pay  a  woman’s  board  for  life,  there’s  a 
thousand  better  lookin’  girls  than  her 
would  he  glad  to  get  a  fine-lookin’, 
strong-minded  young  fellow  like  yeer- 
self,’  I  says,  chuckin’  the  truth  in  the 
bottom  of  the  well,  where  she  belongs. 

“  ‘Maybe  there’s  somethin’  in  what  ye 
say,  Flaherty,’  he  says,  bein’  then  at  the 
fifth  drink  an’  ready  to  listen  to  good 
advice.  For  that  matter,  Molly  long  had 
him  out  of  the  habit  of  thinkin’  for 
himself. 

“  ‘She  didn’t  use  ye  right  anyway,’  I 
says.  Take  another  to  spite  her.’ 

“  ‘I  begin  to  think  meself  she  didn’t,’ 
he  says. 

“‘Ain’t  ye  well  out  of  it.  then?’  I  says. 
‘Don’t  let  yeer  hand  get  cramped  on  that 
jug.  Has  no  one  a  throat  but  yeerself. 
think  ye?’ 

“CO  I  primed  him.  ‘Flaherty,  ye're  me 
eJ  friend,’  he  says  at  last. 

“  ‘True  that  is,’  I  says,  ‘an’  great  need 
ye  have  of  one.  hut  how  did  ye  find  it 
out?’ 

“  ‘An’  ye’re  a  man  of  sense.’  he  says. 
‘Don’t  contradict  me.’ 

“  ‘Not  for  any  money,’  I  says. 

“  ‘I’m  a  man  of  judgment  meself,’  he 
says,  givin’  me  a  hard  look. 

“  ‘I'll  not  argue  with  ye,’  I  says. 

“  ‘An’  I  see  where  ye’re  right,’  he  says. 
‘A  man  is  better  without  a  skirt  tied  to 
him,’  he  says,  poundin’  on  the  table. 
‘I’m  glad  I  found  it  out  in  time.  Which 
way  did  the  jug  go?’ 

•“I  thought  we’d  get  ye  to  talk  sense 
after  a  while,’  I  says.  An’  judgin’  he 
had  the  right  amount,  I  took  him  out  on 
the  railroad  track,  where  I  knew  we’d 
meet  Molly,  havin’  seen  her  go  up  that 
way  half  an  hour  before. 

“She  comes  along  with  her  chin  in 
the  air,  ready  to  look  right  through 
him  at  the  trees  when  he  tried  to 
speak  to  her.  Then  she  finds  he’s  lookin’ 
over  her  at  the  trees  himself,  an’  that 
was  different. 


Hush-a-bye  baby 
On  Daddy’s  lap. 

He’d  like  to  see  you 
Taking  a  nap. 

He  sings,  to  soothe  you, 
Songs  most  serene, 

While  he  is  shaving 

With  GEM  DAMASKEENE. 


One  test  proves  it  best 


GEM  CUTLERY  COMPANY, 

Incorporated 

NEW  YORK 


The  unusual  merits  of  the  GEM  DAMASKEENE  Razor 
assure  the  quickest,  easiest  and  most  enjoyable  shave — the  GEM 
leads  them  all,  and  after  ten  days  if  you  cannot  say  it’s  a  winner, 
return  it  to  your  dealer 
and  get  your  dollar — we 
stand  behind  the  dealer. 


buys  the  complete  GEM 
DAMA5KEENE  Razor 
Outfit  in  genuine  leather 
case,  toaether  with  7  GEM 
DAMASKEENE  Bade* 
and  extra  stropping  handles. 


ALL  LIVE  DEALERS 


You  get  a  whole  new  novel 
every  month  in 

MUNSEY’S 

MAGAZINE 

and  get  it  first,  get  it  before 
it  goes  into  book  form. 

The  Munsey  with  its  com- 


“T>  ESIDES,  she  couldn’t  pass  up  such  a 
D  grand  chance  for  a  sermon.  ‘Ye’ve 
been  drinkin’  agin,’  she  says,  an’  for  a 
minute  I  thought  tie’d  weaken,  but  John 
Barleycorn  stood  by  him  noble. 

“  ‘I  have,’  he  says,  ‘an’  I’ll  drink  agin. 
Have  ye  anything  to  say  to  it?’ 

“  ‘Ye  might  have  the  decency  to  not 
inflict  yeerself  on  women  when  ye’re  in 
such  a  state,’  she  says. 

“  ‘I’m  inflictin’  meself  on  nobody,’  he 
says.  ‘If  I’d  known  ye  were  here.  I’d  not 
have  come,’  he  says.  ‘If  ye’ll  say  whieji 
way  ye’re  goin’,  I’ll  go  the  other  at  ona 
he  says.  ‘Or  would  ye  like  to  have  e 
move  down  into  Arizona,  or  maybe  n 
off  the  earth  entirely  to  give  ye  rooiu 
he  says.  e 


plete  novel  and  all  other 
features  costs  you  15c. 

The  same  novel  when  it 
goes  into  book  form  will 
cost  you  $1.50. 
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The  New  Howard  Ionic 

The  latest  achievement  of  the  HOWARD 
Watchmakers  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
Time-pieces  ever  designed. 

The  HOWARD  Ionic — 12-size,  17-jewel, 
extra-thin,  open-face,  the  movement  adjusted 
to  three  positions,  temperature  and  isochro- 
nism,  cased  in  a  single-joint  gold-filled  case  of 
special  design,  exceedingly  flat  and  compact 
price  $40. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  care  given  to  the 
finish  and  adjustment  of  every  HOWARD 
movement,  only  a  small  number  of  these  new 
watches  will  be  available  this  year. 

The  more  enterprising  jewelers  will  make 
a  point  of  having  a  few  to  show,  and  we 
would  strongly  advise  anyone  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  to  see  the  Ionic  and  make  reservation 
at  an  early  date. 

A  Howard  Watch  is  always  worth  what  you  pay  for  it.  The  price  of 
each  W  atch  is  fixed  at  ihe  factory  and  a  printed  ticket  attached— from  the 
17-jewel  ( double  roller )  n  a  Crescent  Extra  or  Boss  Extra  g  ld-filled  case  at 
$40,  to  the  23-j^ wel  at  $150 -and  the  EDWARD  HOWAkD  model  at  $350. 

Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a  HOWARD  WATCH. 

The  jeweler  who  can  is  a  good  ma?i  to  know. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS,  Boston,  Mass. 


MADE  ON  HONOR  PEN 


FOUNTAIN  PEN 

SELF  FILLER  -  SAFETY  -  TRANSPARENT  -  STANDARD 

SOLD  BY  15.000  WIDE  AWAKE  DEALERS.  CATALOG  FREE. 

PARKER  PEN  CO.,  9S  Mill  St.,  Janesville,  Wis.  New  York  Retail  Store,  Woolworth  Building 

4  St.  Bride  Street,  London,  England;  25  Bredgade,  Copenhagen,  Denmark;  Cairo,  Egypt 


PreHcrg  Impri-t  and  Trade  Mr’k 


five  poliars  rm  m 


Send  for  Checks  that  have  been  Raised 

Simply  sign  your  name  to  your  business  card  or  letter  head  and  mail 
to  us  for  samples  of  checks,  the  amounts  of  which  have  been  raised. 
Millions  of  dollars  have  been  The  Peerless  gives  absolute  ‘ ' Protec- 
lost  through  this  method  of  tiontothe  Penny".  Itwrites  and  protects 
thievery.  But  there  is  one  sure  ??  the,same  tinie  and  does  it  much  taster 

than  the  typewriter.  Even  should  no  one 
try  to  raise  your  checks,  the  time  saved 
alone  will  quickly  pay  tor  the  Peerless. 


way  of  protecting  yourself  and 
that  is  by  using — 

PEERLESS 

CHECK  WRITERS 


Don’t  lock  the  door  after  the 
horse  zs  etolen  —  write  ur  now. 

Peerless  Check  Protecting  Co. 
Dept.  7,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Right  Paint 

means  less  frequent 
painting.  It  means 
paint  made  from 


Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 


and  Dutch  Boy  linseed  oil.  It  means  better  results  at  a  lower  cost. 
Lasts  for  years,  wears  evenly,  never  cracks.  Tint  it  any  color. 

M-  712  (sent  free)  tells  of  best  wearing  and  best 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  (National  Lead  & 

Co.,  Philadelphia)  Oil  Co.,  Pitts¬ 

burgh) 


Paint  Adviser  No. 
looking  combinations. 

New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo 
Chicago,  Cleveland.  San 
Francisco,  Cincinnati 
St.  Louis 


“With  that  I  see  her  lip  begin  to 
tremble,  an’  I  come  away.  I  could  get 
nothin’  from  Tommy  when  he  got  back, 
lie  was  talkin’  ragtime,  though  when  he 
told  me  I  had  always  been  a  father  to 
him,  I  judged  Molly  had  contracted  agin 
to  spend  ninety-five-seventy-five  of  his 
hundred  a  month.  Later  Sam  told  me 
she’d  decided  to  forgive  him,  partly  be¬ 
cause  he  hadn’t  done  nothin’,  partly  be¬ 
cause  he  had  a  right  to  do  it  to  save 
his  own  life,  an’  partly  because  he’d  been 


led  on  to  do  it  by  evil-minded  an’  un¬ 
scrupulous  companions  when  he  wasn’t 
rightly  himself.  Anyway  they  was  mar¬ 
ried  next  month.  An’  after  me  takin’ 
all  that  trouble  with  him,  he  ain’t 
happy  now  unless  she’s  walkin’  up  an’ 
down  his  wishbone.  Still,  so  long  as  he 
thinks  he’s  better  off  that  way,  I  guess 
he  is. 

“Was  the  evil-minded  an’  unscrupulous 
companions  invited  to  the  weddin’?  I 
was  not.” 


Kansas  City —  The  Beginning  of  the  West 


( Continued  from  page  12) 


tilde  assumed  l>y  the  latter  toward  the 
former.  Being  the  metropolis  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  St.  Louis  has  the  air,  sometimes, 
of  patting  Kansas  City  on  the  back,  in 
tbe  same  superior  manner  which  St.  Raul 
assumed,  in  times  gone  by,  toward  Min¬ 
neapolis.  It  will  be  remembered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  one  day  St.  Paul  woke  up  to 
find  lierself  no  longer  the  metropolis  of 
Minnesota.  Young  Minneapolis  had  come 
up  behind  and  passed  her  in  the  night. 
As  I  have  said  before,  Kansas  City  bears 
more  than  one  resemblance  to  Minne¬ 
apolis.  Like  Minneapolis,  she  is  a  strong 
young  city,  vying  for  State  supremacy 
with  another  city  which  is  old,  rich,  and 
conservative.  Will  the  history  of  the 
Minnesota  cities  be  repeated  in  Missouri? 
I  wonder !  And  if  some  day  it  happens 
so.  I  shall  not  lie  surprised. 

The  Smell  of  the  Soil 

f  I  'HE  quality  in  Kansas  City  which  struck 
A  Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant, 
the  French  statesman  and  peace  advo¬ 
cate,  was  the  enormous  growth  and  vital¬ 
ity  of  the  place.  “Town  Development’’ 
quotes  the  Baron  as  having  called  Kan¬ 
sas  City  a  “cit6  champignon ,”  hut  I  am 
sure  that  in  saying  that  he  had  in  mind 
the  growth  of  the  mushroom  rather  than 
its  filter;  for  though  Kansas  City  grew 
from  nothing  to  a  population  of  250,000 
within  a  space  of  fifty  years,  her  fiber  is 
exceptionally  firm,  and  her  prosperity, 
having  been  built  upon  the  land,  is  sound. 

That  feeling  of  nearness  to  the  soil 
which  I  met  there  was  new  to  me.  I  felt 
it  in  many  ways.  Much  of  the  casual 
conversation  I  heard  dealt  with  cattle 
raising,  farming,  the  weather,  and  the 
promise  as  to  crops.  Business  men  and 
well-to-do  women  in  the  shopping  dis¬ 
tricts  resemble  people  one  may  see  in  any 
other  city,  but  away  from  the  heart  of 
town  one  encounters  numerous  farmers 
and  their  wives  who  have  driven  into 
town  in  their  old  buggies,  farm  wagons, 
or  little  motors  to  shop  and  trade,  just 
as  though  Kansas  City  were  some  little 
county  seat,  instead  of  a  city  of  the  size 
of  Edinburgh.  Also,  here  and  there,  one 
sees  bronzed  men  in  putty-colored  hats 
with  wide  fiat  brims;  men  who,  though 
they  yield  to  civilization  to  the  extent  of 
wearing  shirts,  have  not  yet  sunk  to  the 
slavery  of  collars.  These  cattlemen  do 
not  wear  “chaps”  and  revolvers,  it  is 
true,  but  they  are  clearly  plainsmen,  and 
some  of  them  sport  colored  handker¬ 
chiefs  about  their  necks,  knotted  in  the 
back,  and  hanging  in  loose  folds  in  front. 
Once  or  twice,  upon  my  walks,  I  saw  an 
Indian  as  well,  though  not  a  really  first- 
class  moving-picture  Indian.  That  is  too 
much  to  expect.  Such  Indians  as  one  may 
meet  in  Kansas  City  arecivilized  and  citi¬ 
fied  to  a  sad  degree.  Nor  are  the  Mexicans, 
many  of  A  liom  are  employed  as  laborers, 
up  to  specifications  as  to  picturesqueness. 

I  feel  it  particularly  necessary  to  state 
these  truths,  disillusioning  though  they 
may  be  to  certain  youthful  readers  who 
may  treasure  fond  hopes  of  finding,  in 
Kansas  City,  something  of  that  wild  and 
woolly  fascination  which  the  cinemato¬ 
graph  so  often  pictures.  True,  a  large 
gray  wolf  was  killed  by  a  Kansas  City 
policeman  last  winter,  after  it  had  run 
down  Linwood  Boulevard,  biting  people, 
but  that  does  not  happen  every  day,  and 
it  is  recorded  that  the  youth  who  re¬ 
cently  appeared  on  the  Kansas  City  streets, 
dressed  in  “chaps”  and  carrying  a  re¬ 
volver  with  which  he  shot  at  the  feet  of 
pedestrians,  to  make  them  dance,  declared 
himself,  when  taken  up  by  the  police,  tc 
have  recently  arrived  from  Philadelphia 
where  he  had  obtained  his  ideas  of  west¬ 
ern  manners  from  the  “movies.” 

What  the  West  is  To-day 

ENTION  this  incident  because,  after 
aving  labeled  Kansas  City  “Western,” 
sh  to  leave  no  loopholes  for  misun- 
tanding.  The  West  of  Bret  Harte  and 
James  is  gone.  All  that  is  left  of 
legend.  When  I  speak  of  a  West¬ 


ern  city  I  think  of  a  city  young,  not  alto¬ 
gether  formed,  but  full  of  dauntless 
energy.  And  when  I  speak  of  Western 
people  I  think  of  people  who  possess,  in 
larger  measure  than  any  other  people  I 
have  met,  the  solid  traits  of  character 
which  make  human  beings  admirable. 

A  City  Truly  American 

KANSAS  CITY  is  more  American  than 
any  other  city  of  its  size  in  the 
United  States.  Eighty  per  cent  of  its  peo¬ 
ple  are  American  born,  of  either  native  or 
foreign  parents.  Its  inhabitants  are 
either  pioneers,  descendants  of  pioneers, 
or  young  people  who  have  moved  there 
for  the  sake  of  opportunity.  This  makes 
for  sturdy  stock  as  inevitably  as  close  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  soil  makes  for  sturdy 
simplicity  of  character.  The  Western 
man,  as  I  try  to  visualize  him  as  a  type, 
is  genuine,  generous,  direct,  whole¬ 
hearted,  sympathetic,  energetic,  strong, 
and — I  say  it  not  without  some  hesitation 
• — sometimes  •  a  little  crude,  with  a  kind 
of  crudeness  which  has  about  it  some¬ 
thing  very  lovable.  I  fear  that  Kansas 
City  may  not  like  the  word  “crude,”  even 
as  I  have  qualified  it,  hut.  however  she 
may  feel.  I  hope  she  will  not  charge  the 
use  of  it  to  Eastern  snobbishness  in  me. 
for  that  is  a  quality  which  I  detest  as 
much  as  anybody  does — a  quality  com¬ 
pared  with  which  crudeness  becomes  a 
primary  virtue.  No ;  when  I  say  “crude” 
I  say  it  respectfully,  and  I  am  ready  to 
admit  in  the  same  breath  that  I  dislike 
the  word  myself,  because  it  seems  to  imply 
more  than  I  really  wish  to  say,  just 
as  such  a  word  as  “unseasoned”  seems 
to  imply  less. 

Young  Mr.  Kansas  City 

YOU  see,  Kansas  City  is  a  very  young 
and  very  great  center  of  business.  It 
is  still  engrossed  in  making  money,  but, 
being  so  exceptionally  sturdy,  it  has 
found  time,  outside  of  business  hours, 
as  it  were,  to  create  its  parks  and  boule¬ 
vards — much  as  some  young  business 
man  comes  home  after  a  hard  day’s 
work  and  cuts  the  grass  iu  his  front 
yard,  and  waters  it,  and  even  plants  a 
little  garden  for  his  wife  and  children 
and  himself.  He  attends  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  his  business,  his  family,  bis 
lawn  and  garden,  and  to  his  duties  as  a 
citizen.  And  that  is  about  all  that  he 
lias  time  to  do.  He  has  the  Christian 
virtues,  but  none  of  the  un-Christian  so¬ 
phistications.  Art,  to  him.  probably  sig¬ 
nifies  a  “fancy  head”  by  Harrison  Fisher : 
literature,  a  book  by  Harold  Bell  Wright 
or  Gene  Stratton  Porter ;  music,  a  senti¬ 
mental  ballad  or  a  ragtime  tune  played 
on  the  Victor ;  architecture — well,  I 
think  that  means  his  own  house. 

Concerning  Monotony  in  Houses 

AND  what  is  his  own  house  like?  If 
he  be  a  young  and  fairly  successful 
Kansas  City  business  man.  it  is,  first 
of  all.  probably  a  solid,  well-built  house. 
Very  likely  it  is  built  of  brick  and  is 
“detached”— just  barely  detached— and 
faces  a  parked  boulevard  or  a  homelike 
residence  street  which  is  lined  with  other 
solid  little  houses,  like  his  own.  Now, 
while  the  homes  of  this  class  are,  I 
think,  better  built  and  more  attractive 
than  homes  of  corresponding  cost  in 
some  older  cities — Cleveland,  for  exam¬ 
ple — and  while  the  streets  are  pleas¬ 
anter,  there  is  a  sort  of  standardized 
look  about  these  houses  which  is,  I 
think,  unfortunate.  The  thing  they  lack 
is  individuality.  Whole  rows  of  them 
s"ggest  that  they  were  all  designed  by 
the  same  altogether  honest,  but  some¬ 
what  inartistic,  architect,  who,  having 
hit  on  one  or  two  good-  plans,  kept  re¬ 
peating  them,  ad  infinitum,  with  only 
minor  changes,  such  as  the  use  of  vari¬ 
colored  brick,  for  “character.”  True, 
they  are  monuments  to  the  esthetic, 
compared  with  the  old  brownstone  blocks 
of  New  York  City,  or  the  Queen  Anne 
blocks  of  cities  such  as  Cleveland,  but 
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IT  WILL’  pay  you  to  buy 
The  Flofsfeeirn  Shoe  at  $5 
or  $6  rather  than  an  ordinary 
shoe  for  less  —  you  get  full 
value  ih  seryice.  ''additional 

comfort,  and  better  .style  to  the 
last  day's  wear.  Good  shoes  are  an 
economy.  Ask  for  The  Florsheim 
Shoe — there’s  a  style  for  every  taste 
— all  “Natural  Shape’  for  comfort 

$5  to  »7 

Look  for  Name  in  Shoe 

Booklet  showing  "Styles  of 
the  Times’'  tree  on  request 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Co. 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Here  is  that  new 
Boston  Garter 

Many  dealers  have  NEVEEBIND;  if  yours 
hasn’t,  we  will  send  sample  pair,  postpaid, 
for  25  cents  mercerized,  double-grip  35  cents, 
or  50  cents  silk,  in  blue,  lavender,  gray,  tan, 
white  and  black. 

GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  Sole  Makers,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S  A. 


Boston  Garter 


This  little 
tension  strip 
makes  Neverbind 
fit  without  binding 


ppinq 


No  metal  contacts 

S'Ufr' 

There  is  No  RUBBER  in  the  Leg  Band 

Always  lifts  on  the  Sock 
Never  drags  on  the  Leg 
Weighs  less  than  half  an  ounce 


PERFECT 
PENCILS 
Free  Sample 

Prove  for  yourself  Venus 
Pencils  are  best.  Write 

for  Free  Sample.  Ask 
for  Hard,  Soft  or  Medium. 
LAST  LONGEST 
WRITE  SMOOTHEST 
ERASE  CLEANEST 

17  Black  Gradations  and  2  Copying. 

Absolutely  guaranteed.  WRITE. 

AMERICAN  LEAD  PENCIL  CO. 

222  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


VENUS 

PERFECT 

PENCILS 


Shirley 
President 
Suspenders 

50 J 


Rest  the  shoulders — 
cannot  press  or  chafe 


“  Satisfaction 
or  money  back” 


Be  sure  Shirley  President "  is 
on  buckles 

The  C.  A.  Edg.rton  Mfg.  Co.,  Shlrle,,  Hass. 
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it  must  be  remembered  that  New  York’s 
brownstone  period,  and  the  wooden 
Queen  Anne  period,  date  back  a  good 
many  years,  whereas  these  Kansas  City 
houses  are  new.  And  it  is  in  our  new 
houses  that  we  Americans  have  had  a 
chance  to  show  (and  are  showing)  the 
improvement  in  our  national  taste.  I  do 
not  complain  that  the  domestic  architec¬ 
ture  of  Kansas  City  represents  no  im¬ 
provement  ;  I  complain  only  that  the  im¬ 
provement  shown  is  not  so  great  as  it 
should  he — that  Kansas  City  residences, 
of  all  classes,  inexpensive  and  expensive, 
in  town  and  in  the  suburban  develop¬ 
ments,  are  generally  characterized  by 
solidity,  rather  than  architectural  merit. 
The  less  expensive  houses  lack  distinc¬ 
tion  in  about  the  same  way  that  rows  of 
good  ready-made  overcoats  may  be  said 
to  lack  it,  when  compared  with  over¬ 
coats  made  to  order  by  expensive  tailors. 
The  more  costly  houses  are  for  the  most 
part  ordinary — and  some  of  them  are 
worse  than  that. 

Wanted:  A  Domestic  Architect 

I  AM  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
foregoing  statements  are  altogether 
likely  to  surprise  and  annoy  Kansas 
City,  for  if  there  is  one  thing,  beyond 
her  parks  and  boulevards,  upon  which 
she  congratulates  herself  peculiarly,  it 
is  her  homes.  I  could  detect  that,  both 
in  the  pride  with  which  the  homes  were 
shown  to  me  and  in  the  sad  silences 
with  which  my  very  mildly  critical  com¬ 
ments  on  some  houses,  were  received. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  true  that  Kan¬ 
sas  City  very  evidently  needs  a  good 
domestic  architect  or  two;  and  if  she 
does  not  pardon  me  just  now  for  saying 
so,  I  must  console  myself  with  the 
thought  that,  ten  or  fifteen  years  hence, 
she  will  admit  that  what  I  said  was  true. 

Kansas  City  ought  to  be  a  good 
place  for  architects.  There  is  a  lot  of 
money  there,  and,  as  I  have  already 
said,  a  great  amount  of  building  is  in 
progress.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
real  estate  developments  I  have  ever 
seen  is  taking  place  in  what  is  called 
the  Country  Club  District,  where  a 
tract  of  1,200  acres,  which,  only  five  or 
six  years  ago,  was  farm  land,  has  been 
attractively  laid  out  and  very  largely 
built  up  on  ingenious,  restricted  lines. 
In  the  portion  of  this  district  known 
as  Sunset  Hill,  no  house  costing  less 
than  .$25,000  may  he  erected.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  a  number  of  houses  on  Sun¬ 
set  Hill  show  an  investment,  in  building 
alone,  of  from  $50,000  to  $100,000.  In 
other  portions  of  the  tract  restrictions 
are  lower,  and  still  lower,  until  finally 
one  comes  to  a  suburban  section  closely 
built  up  with  homes,  some  of  which  cost 
as  little  as  $2.000 — which  is  the  lowest 
restriction  in  the  entire  district. 


A  Trade  Empire  All  Its  Own 

I  VISITED  the  new  Union  Station, 
which  will  be  in  operation  this  win¬ 
ter.  It  is  as  fine  as  the  old  station  is  atro¬ 
cious.  I  was  informed  that  it  cost  be¬ 
tween  six  and  seven  millions,  and  that 
it  is  exceeded  in  size  only  by  the  Grand 
Central  and  Pennsylvania  terminals  in 
New  York.  The  waiting  room  will,  how¬ 
ever,  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  The 
gentleman  who  showed  me  the  station 
gave  me  the  curious  information  that 
Kansas  City  does  the  largest  Pullman 
business  of  any  American  city,  and  that 
it  also  handles  the  most  baggage.  He  at¬ 
tributed  these  facts  to  the  great  dis¬ 
tances  to  be  traveled  in  that  part  of  the 
country  and  also  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  farmers. 

“You  see,”  he  said,  “Kansas  City  has 
the  largest  undisputed  tributary  trade 
territory  of  any  city  in  the  country. 
We  are  not,  in  reality,  a  Missouri  city 
so  much  as  a  Kansas  one.  We  reach 
out  into  Missouri  for  some  business,  hut 
Kansas  is  our  real  territory,  as  well  as 
Oklahoma  and  Arkansas.  We  get  a 
good  share  of  business  from  Nebraska 
and  Iowa,  too.  These  facts,  plus  the 
fact  that  we  are  in  the  very  center  of 
the  great  American  feed  lot,  account  for 
our  big  hank  clearings.  In  bank  clear¬ 
ings  we  come  sixth,  St.  Louis  being 
fifth,  Pittsburgh  seventh,  and  Detroit 
eighth.  And  we  are  not  to  be  compared 
in  population  with  any  of  those  cities. 

“Almost  all  our  greatest  activities 
have  to  do  with  farms  and  produce. 
We  are  first  as  a  market  place  for  hay 
and  yellow  pine;  second  as  a  packing 
center  and  a  mule  market;  third  in 
lumber,  flour,  poultry,  and  eggs,  in  the 
volume  of  our  telegraph  business,  and  in 
automobile  sales.  And,  of  course,  you 
probably  know  that  we  lead  in  the  sale 
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Deliver  for  $1.00 

and  easy  payments  thereafter  of  only  a  few  cents  a  week,  either 
the  India  Paper  or  Regular  Edition  in  full  Red  Leather  Binding, 

(in  United  States  and  Canada.) 


India-Paper  Edition  :%>—  > 

Printed  on  thin,  opaque, strong,  expen¬ 
sive  India  Paper  just  imported  for  this  edi¬ 
tion.  It  has  an  excellent  printing  surface, 
resulting  in  remarkably  clear  impressions 
of  type  and  illustrations.  What  a  satis¬ 
faction  to  own  the  new  MerriamWebster 
in  a  form  so  light  and  so  convenient  to 
use!  This  edition  is  one  half  the  thickness 
and  weight  of  the  regular  edition.  Size 
12%  in.  x9%in.x2/4  in.  WeightlY%  lbs. 


Regular-Paper  Edition  — > 

Printed  on  strong  book  paper  of  the 
highest  quality.  Size  12%  in.  x  9%  x  5  l2 
in.  Weight  16  lbs.  Both  Editions  are 
printed  from  the  same  plates  and  indexed. 


Over  400,000  Vocabalary  Terms,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition,  12,000  Biographical  Names,  nearly  30,000 
Geographical  Subjects, besides  thousands  of  other  Refer¬ 
ences.  Nearly  3,000  Pages.  Over  6,000  Illustrations. 


The  only  dictionary  with  the  New  Divided  Page, 
characterized  as  “A  Stroke  of  Genius.” 


“To  have  this  work  in  the  home  is 
like  sending  the  whole  family  to  college.” 


TO  THOSE  WHO  RESPOND  AT  ONCE  we  will  send  a  new  war  map  in  colors,  size  12  x  16  show¬ 
ing  the  European  situation  at  a  glance,  and  also  a  “Red  Facsimile  Booklet”  of  interesting  questions  with 
references  to  their  answers. 


THE  ATLAS 

is  the  1914  “New  Reference  Atlas  of  the  World,”  con¬ 
taining  nearly  200  pages,  with  128  pages  of  maps  beauti¬ 
fully  printed  in  colors  with  marginal  reference  indexes, 
besides  illustrated  description  of  PANAMA  CANAL,  all 
handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth,  size  10%  x  13/e.  Mail 
this  coupon  at  once  to 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Home  Office  (Coupon.) 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Please  send  me,  free  of  all  obligation  or  expense,  a  new 
war  map  in  colors,  also  “Red  Facsimile  Booklet,”  with 
specimen  pa^es  of  India  and  regular  paper  and  special 
terms  on  your  Collier’s  Weekly  free  Atlas  offer  on  the 
“Webster’s  NEW  International  Dictionary.” 

Name . 

Address . 


Publishers  of  GENUINE  Webster  Dictionaries 
for  over  70  Years 


ALBUQUERQUE 


stands  first  and  foremost  in 
climate  for  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  with  the  necessary 
high  altitude  and  low  humid¬ 
ity,  with  300  days  of  sunshine 
every  year  and  with  an  equita¬ 
ble  climate,  both  summer  and 
winter. 

Albuquerque  invites  the  world  to 
share  the  blessings  of  her  climate. 
Every  comfort  and  accommodation 
can  be  found  at  the  “Heart  of  the 
Well  Country’’  at  moderate  cost. 

Ability  and  capital  can  find  unlim¬ 
ited  opportunities. 

Write  for  particulars 


HEALTH 

DEPARTMENT 

Commercial  Club 

ALBUQUERQUE 
NEW  MEXICO 


/^\NLY  one  form  of 
graphite  is  fit  for 
auto  lubrication. This 
rare  flake  graphite  is 
found  only  in 

DIXON’S 

Graphite 

Lubricants 

It  builds  a  permanent  oily 
veneer  around  the  bearings 
and  prevents  metal -to- 
metal  contact.  Equally 
good  for  motor  cars  and 
motor  boats. 

Write  for  Lubricatmg  Chart. 

The  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


dXxXn  Established  in  1827  DX><Xn 
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Don't  Grope  for  Words 

What  a  joyous  satisfaction  it  is  to  receive  a  letter 
that  concisely  and  exactly  expresses  just  what  the 
writer  intended  to  express,  and  that  tingles  with  per¬ 
sonality.  Yon  can  write  that  kind  of  letter.  You  can 
acquire  an  easy,  flowing  style  of  dictation.  If  you 
will  give  Grenville  Kleiser  fifteen  minutes  of  your 
time  daily- at  home  or  office. 

He  Will  Give  You  a 
Mastery  of  Words 

He  does  not  give  you  old-fashioned  wearisome  rules 
of  grammar  to  memorize,  but  by  an  entirely  new  plan 
you  absorb  and  immediately  apply  the  fruits  of  years 
of  teaching  experience  which  are  comprest  into 
twenty  intimate  home  lessons.  His  Course  is  de¬ 
lightfully  human  and  holds  the  interest  from  first 
to  last.  It  will  surely  and  quickly  help  you  to 

Enlarge  Your  Stock  of  Words — 

Use  the  Right  Word  in  the  Right  Place — 
Write  Tactful,  Forceful  Letters,  Advertise¬ 
ments,  Stories,  Sermons,  Treatises,  etc. — 
Become  An  Engaging  Conversationalist — 
Enter  Good  Society — 

Be  a  Man  of  Culture,  Power  and  Influ¬ 
ence  in  Your  Community. 

It  matters  not  what  you  are  doing  in  the  world,  a  knowledge  of 
good  English  is  absolutely  necessary  if  you  would  achieve  the  biggest 
success.  “Good  English  is  good  business” — and  it  will  pay  you 
better  than  any  other  accomplishment. 


John  Burroughs,  famous  Naturalist 
and  Writer:  “I  see  valuable  and  help¬ 
ful  hints  in  these  lessons.  Any  young 
man  or  woman  who  has  an  undevel¬ 
oped  literary  talent  ought  to  profit 
greatly  by  this  Course.” 

Kathryn  M.  Murphy,  Secretary,  Chi- 
"V  cago,  Ill.:  “There  is  something 
Funk  &  about  the  lessons  that  keeps  one 
Corn  "any  '*»  interested  all  the  time  and  proof 

Depi.^Vti  X  that  the  lessons  have  been  of 

New  York  value  to  me  is  attested  by 

Please  send  full  X  the  fact  that  I  have  re 

information  ceived  a  better  position 

ruPrv!”e  ?r<r'  X  (with  my  same  era- 
ville  Kleiser  s  Cor-  ^  N  J 

respondence  Course  ^ 

in  Good  English.  Sign  and 


and  No.  or  K.  f .  I>. 


ployers  who  suggested  the  course)  at 
an  increased  salary.” 

V.  A.  Martiney,  Hoosick  Falls,  New 
York:  “It  is  so  easy  to  study  and  un¬ 
derstand  that  I  have  acquired  a  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  words  sufficient  to  go 
before  the  public  and  make  speeches 
It  has  helped  me  in  my  present  posi¬ 
tion  and  I  shall  always  be  ready  to 
recommend  the  course.” 

A.  R.  Hering,  Holyoke,  Mass.:  “It 
has  already  greatly  benefited  me  and 
I  would  not  sell  your  course  today 
for  one  hundred  dollars,  if  I  could 
not  get  another.” 

Mail  this  Coupon  NOW 

X  Let  us  send  you  by  mail  full  particulars  of 
X  this  great  Course.  This  will  not  obligate 
V  you  in  any  way. 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LOVING 
Sister's  Beau:  “Take  this  dollar  and  don’t  come 
hack  until  you  ’ve  had  your  fill  of  ice  cream  sodas 


/'out  Offlrr  . ,  . 


of  agricultural  implements  and  in  stock- 
ers  and  feeders.” 

At  that  my  companion,  who,  because 
he  resided  for  a  long  time  in  Albany, 
X.  Y.,  prides  himself  upon  his  knowledge 
of  farming,  broke  in. 

“I  suppose,”  said  lie.  “that  instead 
of  drawing  stackers  and  feeders  with 
horses,  they  use  gasoline  motors  nowa¬ 
days?” 

“Oh,  no,”  said  Hie  Kansas  City  man, 
“t  ti  e  y  wa  Ik.” 

"Walk,”  ex- 
o  1  a  i  m  e  d  my 
c  o  m  p  a  n  i  o  n. 

“T  hey  h  a  r  c 
made  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  agri¬ 
cultural  imple¬ 
ments  since  my 
day  if  the  y 
have  succeeded 
in  making  them 
walk !” 

“I  ’  ui  not 
s  p  e  a  k  i  n  g  of 
agricul  t  u  r- 
al  implements.” 
said  our  in¬ 
formant.  "I'm 
speaking  of 
stockers  a  n  d 
feeders." 

“What  a  r  e 
stockers  and 
fee  d  e  r s  ?  ”  I 
asked. 

“Cattle,”  he 
s  a  i  d  .  “There 
are  three  kinds 
of  cattle 

marketed  here;  first,  fat  cattle,  for 
slaughter;  second,  stockers,  which  are 
young  cows  used  for  stocking  farms 
and  ranches :  third,  feeders,  or  grass- 
fed  steers,  which  are  sold  to  be  fattened 
on  grain,  for  killing.  In  stockers  and 
feeder^  ,we  lead  the  .world:  in  fat  eat- 
le  we  lire  second  <mi.v  to  Chicago.” 

One  Man  Worth  Meeting 
IT  THAT  do  you  expect  to  see  in 
VV  Kansas  City?”  I  was  asked  by 
the  president  of  a  trust  company. 

“I  want  to  see  the  new  Union  Sta¬ 
tion,”  I  said,  “and  I  hope  also  to  meet 
Colonel  Nelson.” 

He  smiled.  “One’s  as  big  as  the 
other.”  was  his  comment. 

That  is  a  mild  statement  of  the  case. 
The  power  of  Colonel  Nelson  is  some¬ 
thing  unique,  and  his  newspaper,  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  “Star,”  is,  I  believe,  alone  in  the 
position  it  holds  among  American  dailies. 

T.ike  all  powerful  newspapers,  it  is 
the  expression  of  a  single  individuality. 
The  “Star”  expresses  Colonel  William 
Roekhill  Nelson  as  definitely  as  the 
New  York  “Sun”  used  to  express  Charles 
A.  Dana,  as  the  New  York  “Tribune”  ex¬ 
pressed  Horace  Greeley,  as  the  “Herald” 
expressed  Bennett,  as  the  Chicago  “Trib¬ 
une”  expressed  Medill,  as  the  “Courier- 
Journal”  expresses  Watterson,  as  the 
Pulitzer  papers  continue  to  express  the 
late  Joseph  Pulitzer,  and  as  the  Hearst 
papers  express  William  Randolph  Hearst. 

Besides  circulating  widely  throughout 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and  west¬ 
ern  Missouri,  the  “Star”  so  dominates 
Kansas  City  that  last  year  it  sold,  in 
the  city,  many  thousand  papers  a  day 
in  excess  of  the  number  of  houses  there. 
Other  papers  have  been  started  to  com¬ 
bat  it,  but.  without  appreciable  effect. 
The  “Star”  continues  upon  its  majestic 
course,  towing  the  wagon  of  Kansas  City. 

To  me  the  greatest,  thing  about  the 
“Star”  is  its  entire  freedom  from  yel¬ 
lowness.  Its  appearance  is  as  conserva¬ 
tive  as  that  of  the  New  York  “Evening 
Post.”  Tt  prints  no  scareheads  and  no 
half-tone  pictures,  such  pictures  as  it 
uses  being  redrawn  in  line,  so  that  they 
print  sharply.  Another  characteristic  of 
the  paper  is  its  highly  localized  flavor. 
It  handles  relatively  little  European 
news,  and  even  the  doings  of  New  York 
and  Chicago  seem  to  impress  it  but 
slightly.  It  is  the  organ  of  the  “feed 
lot.”  the  “official  gazette”  of  the  capital 
of  the  Southwest. 

The  Trouble  with  Americans 

W’HILE  contemplating  the  “Star”  I 
was  reminded  of  a  conversation 
held  many  weeks  before  in  Buffalo  with 
a  veiy  thoughtful  gentleman. 

“The  great  trouble  with  the  American 
people,”  he  declared,  “is  that  they  are 
not  yet  a  thinking  people.” 

“What,  makes  you  believe  that?”  T 
asked. 

“The  first  proof  of  it.”  he  returned, 
“is  that  they  read  yellow  journals.” 


If  is  a  notable  and  admirable  fact 
that  the  people  of  Kansas — the  State 
which  Colonel  Nelson  considers  particu¬ 
larly  his  own — do  not  read  the  “yellows” 
to  any  considerable  extent.  (“I  might 
stop  publishing  this  paper.”  Colonel  Nel¬ 
son  said,  “but  it  will  never  get  yellow.” 
And  later:  “Anybody  can  print  the  news, 
but  the  ‘Star’  tries  to  build  things  up. 
That  is  what  a  newspaper  is  for.”) 

Even  the  “Star”  building  is  highly  in¬ 
dividualized.  It 
is  a  great  solid 
pile  of  tapestry 
brick,  suggest¬ 
ing  a  castle  in 
Siena.  In  one 
end  are  the 
presses;  in  the 
other  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  edi-  , 
torial  depart¬ 
ments.  The 
editorial  offices 
are  in  a  single 
vast  room,  in  a 
(turner  of 
which  the 
Colonel’s  flat- 
top  desk  is 
placed.  There 
are  no  private 
offices.  The  city 
editor  and  his 
reporters  have 
their  desks  at 
the  center,  un¬ 
der  a  skylight, 
and  the  editori¬ 
al  writers,  tele- 
graph  editor. 
Sunday  editor,  and  all  the  other  editors 
are  distributed  about  the  room’s  perimeter. 

Certain  “  Star  ”  Reforms 

BEFORE  talking  with  Colonel  Nelson 
I  inquired  into  some  of  the  reforms 
brought  about  through  the  efforts  of  the 
“Star.”  The  list  of  them  is  formidable. 
Maiafv  persons  attributed  the  existence  of 
the  present  park  and  boulevard  system 
to  this  great  newspaper;  among  other 
things  mentioned  were  the  following ; 
the  improvement  of  schools;  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  quack  doctors,  medical  museums, 
and  fortune  tellers;  the  building  of 
county  roads;  the  elimination  of  bill¬ 
boards  from  the  boulevards;  the  boat 
line  navigating  the  Missouri  River:  the 
introduction  of  commission  government 
in  Kansas  City,  Kas.  (which,  I  was  in¬ 
formed.  was  the  first  city  of  its  size  to 
have  commission  government)  ;  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  ownership  of  waterworks  in  both 
Kansas  Cities.  More  recently  the  “Star” 
has  been  fighting  for  what  it  terms  “free 
justice” — tiiat  is,  the  dispensing  of  jus¬ 
tice  without  costs  or  attorneys’  fees,  as 
it  is  already  dispensed  in  the  “small 
debtors”  courts  of  Kansas  City  and 
through  the  free  legal-aid  bureau.  Colo¬ 
nel  Nelson  says :  “  ‘Free  justice’  would 
take  the  judicial  administration  of  the 
law  out  of  the  hands  of  privately  paid 
attorneys  and  place  it  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  courts  officered  by  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  servants. 

“In  the  great  majority  of  cases  justice 
is  still  not  free.  A  man  must  hire  his 
lawyer.  So  justice  is  not  only  not  free 
but  not  equal.  A  poor  owner  of  a  legal 
right  gives  a  $5  fee  to  a  $5  lawyer.  A 
rich  defender  of  a  legal  wrong  gives  a 
£5,000  fee  to  a  $5,000  lawyer.  The  scales 
of  a  purchased  justice  tip  to  the  wrong 
side.  Or,  even  if  the  owner  of  the  legal 
right  gets  bis  right  established  by  the 
court,  he  still  must  divide  the  value  of 
it  with  his  attorney.  The  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  should  be  as  free  as  the 
making  of  laws.  It  should  be  as  free  as 
police  service.” 

The  “Star”  has  been  hammering  away 
at  this  idea  for  months,  precisely  as  it 
has  been  hammering  at  political  corrup¬ 
tion,  wherever  found.  Another  “Star” 
crusade  is  for  a  25-acre  park  opposite 
the  new  Union  Station,  instead  of  the 
small  plaza  originally  planned— the 
danger  in  the  case  of  the  latter  being 
that,  although  it  does  provide  some  set¬ 
ting  for  the  station,  it  yet  permits  cheap 
buildings  to  encroach  to  a  point  suffi¬ 
ciently  near  the  station  to  materially 
detract  from  it. 

Friend  and  Foe  Read  It 

MANY  lawyers  disapprove  of  the  “free 
justice”  idea;  all  the  politically  cor¬ 
rupt  loathe  the  “Star”  for  obvious  rea¬ 
sons;  and  some  taxpayers  may  be  found 
who  cry  out  that  Colonel  Nelson  pushes 
Kansas  City  into  improvements  faster  than 
she  ought  to  go.  Nevertheless,  as  with 
the  “I’ost-Dispateh”  in  St.  Louis,  the 
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dual  X- ray  of  a  Actual  X-ray  of  a 

I’sfoot  deformed  child’s  foot  in  the  natu- 

arrow  toed  shoe.  ral-  shaped  Educator. 


Vho  Selects  Your 
Child's  Shoes? 

You  or  the  shoe  man? 

Do  you  let  him  say,  ‘‘Here  is  the  shoe 
at  is  being  worn  this  year” — and  then 
it  your  child's  foot  into  a  “fancy”  shoe 
[rich  crowds  and  bends  the  tender  grow- 
l  feet  bones  ? 

Or  do  you  pick  out  the  good  looking,  sturdy 
lucatof,  which  is  made  always  in  the  shape  of  a 
tural  human  foot  — which  never  bends  bones  or 
jses  corns,  bunions,  ingrowing  nails,  etc.— which 
j  the  foot  grow  as  it  should  ? 

You  owe  it  to  your  child  to  give  Educators  a  trial. 
Made  for  men,  women,  children;  $1.35  up  to 
.50.  But  be  sure  EDUCATOR  is  branded 
the  sole — without  it  you  haven’t  the  genuine, 
hopaedically  correct  shape.  Good  dealers  every - 
icre  sell  them.  Write  us  if  you  have  trouble 
ding  them. 

Write  anyway  for  interesting  Free  Book  “Bent 
ties  Make  Frantic  Feet.’’  Famous  specialists 
how  to  have  healthy  feet.  Send  post  card  today. 


Rice  &  Hutchins 

:DUCAT0I\ 


its  the  Foot 
row  aa  it 
lould” 


Educator 
for  boys 


ICE  &  HUTCHINS,  INC. 

World's  Shoemakers  For  The  Whole  Family 

HIGH  STREET,  BOSTON.  U.  S.  A. 


Express  Prepaid  in  Advance  by  Me 

take  no  chances  with  me.  I  am  “Square  Deal” 
er  and  I  trust  the  people.  That  is  why  1  am  doing 
of  the  greatest  credit  Watch,  Diamond  and 
'elry  businesses  in  the  country. 

No  Money  Down 

pose  you  want  anyone  of  the  country  s  best  makes 
patches  ?  Name  anyone,  I  have  it  for  vou.  No 
Tey  Down  Express  Prepaid.  A  full  month  to  carry 
n  your  pocket;  and  the  easiest  of  Long  Time  Pay- 
»ts.  That’s  the  test  that  tells.  Ail  these  watches 
Guaranteed  for  25  Years 

I  Smash  the  Terms 

No  References  Demanded 

terms  are  made  to  suit  you.  You  get  unlimited 
Jit,  with  no  red  tape,  notes  or  collectors. 

An  “Open  Charge* *  Account 

same  kind  of  credit  you  get  from  your  grocer.  No 
tter  where  y«  u  live  or  what  your  income  might  be, 
i  can  now  own  the  finest  of  watches,  a  beautiful  dia- 
ud  or  any  rare  jewelry  and  never  miss  the  money. 

Costly  Catalog  FREE 

d  me  your  name  and  address  so  I  can  mail  you 
e  and  postpaid,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  catalogs 
ts  kind.  I  want  you  to  have  this  book.  It’s  a 
i.  It  illustrates  all  makes  of  valuable  Watches, 
gant  Genuine  Diamonds  and  a  vast  assortment 
Beautiful  Jewelry,  all  on  the  easiest  and  most 
iral  terms.  Write  for  this  book  today  and  get  a  letter 
n  me  that  will  make  you  my  friend  from  the  start. 

Square  Deal  MILLER,  Pres. 

I  r-Hoefer  Co  .  360  Miller  Bldg  .  Detroit,  Mich. 
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"Star”  is  read  alike  by  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  it  and  those  who  hate  it  bitterly. 

As  an  outsider  fascinated  by  the 
"Star’s”  activities,  I  came  away  with 
the  opinion  that  Colonel  Nelson’s  power 
was  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  single  newspaper  publisher  in  the 
country;  that  it  was  perhaps  too  great 
for  one  man  to  wield,  but  that,  exercised 
by  such  a  pure  idealist  as  the  Colonel 
unquestionably  is,  it  has  been  a  blessing 
to  the  city.  Nor  can  I  conceive  how  even 
the  bitterest  enemies  of  Colonel  Nelson 
can  question  his  motives. 

Will  Irwin,  who  knows  about  news¬ 
papers  if  anybody  does,  said  to  me : 
“The  ‘Star’  is  not  only  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  newspapers  in  the  world,  but  it  is  a 
regular  club.  I  know  of  no  paper  any¬ 
where  where  the  personnel  of  the  men 
is  higher.  I  will  give  you  a  letter  to 
Barton.  He  will  introduce  you  around 
the  office,  and  the  office  will  do  the  rest.” 

Kansas  City  “Go  ” 

I  FOUND  these  prognostications  true. 

Inside  a  few  hours  I  felt  as  though  I, 
too,  had  been  a  “Star”  man.  “Star” 
men  took  me  to  “dinner” — meaning  what 
we  in  the  East  call  “luncheon”;  took  me 
to  see  the  station,  put  me  in  touch  with 
endless  stories  of  all  sorts — all  with  the 
kindliest  and  most  disinterested  spirit 
They  told  me  so  much  that  I  could  write 
two  chapters,  instead  of  one,  on  Kansas 
City.  Take,  for  example,  the  story  of 
the  Convention  Hall.  It  is  a  vast  audi¬ 
torium,  taking  up,  as  I  recall  it,  a  whole 
block.  It  was  built  for  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  1900,  but  burned 
down  immediately  after  having  been 
completed ;  whereupon  Kansas  City 
turned  in,  raised  the  money  all  over 
again,  and  in  about  ten  weeks’  time  com¬ 
pletely  rebuilt  it.  There  Bryan  was 
nominated  for  the  second  time.  Or.  con¬ 
sider  the  story  of  the  “Harvey  System” 
of  hotels  and  restaurants  on  the  Santa 
Fe  Road.  The  headquarters  of  this  eat¬ 
ing-house  system  is  in  Kansas  City,  and 
offers  a  fine  field  for  a  story  all  by  it¬ 
self,  for  it  has  been  the  biggest  single 
influence  in  civilizing  hotel  life  and  in 
raising  gastronomic  standards  through¬ 
out  the  West. 

But  these  are  only  items  by  the  way 
— two  among  the  countless  things  that 
“Star”  men  told  me  of,  or  showed  me. 
And,  of  course,  the  greatest  thing  they 
showed  me  was  right  in  their  own  office: 
their  friend,  their  “boss,”  that  active  vol¬ 
cano.  seventy-three  years  old,  who  comes 
down  daily  to  his  desk,  and  whose  en¬ 
thusiasm  fires  them  all. 


A  Crater 


COLONEL  NELSON  is  a  “character.” 

Even  if  he  didn’t  own  the  “Star,”  even 
if  he  had  not  the  mind  he  has.  he  would 
lie  a  "character,”  if  only  by  virtue  of  his 
appearance.  I  have  called  him  a  vol¬ 
cano;  he  is  more  like  one  than  any  other 
man  1  have  ever  met.  He  is  even  shaped 
like  one,  being  mountainous  in  his  pro¬ 
portions,  and  also  in  the  way  he  tapers 
upward  from  his  vast  waist  to  his  snow¬ 
capped  “peak.”  Furthermore,  his  face 
is  lined,  seamed,  and  furrowed  in  ex¬ 
traordinary  suggestion  of  those  strange, 
gnarled  lava  forms  which  adorn  the 
slopes  of  Vesuvius.  Even  the  voice 
whicli  proceeds  from  the  Colonel’s 
“crater”  is  Vesuvian :  hoarse,  deep,  rum¬ 
bling,  strong.  When  he  speaks,  great  nat¬ 
ural  forces  seem  to  stir,  and  you  hope 
that  no  eruption  may  occur  while  you 
are  near,  lest  the  fire  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  descend  upon  you  and  destroy  you. 

“Umph !”  rumbled  the  volcano  as  it 
shook  hands  with  my  companion  and 
me.  “You’re  from  New  York?  New  York 
is  running  the  big  gambling  house  and 
show  house  for  the  country.  It  doesn’t 
produce  anything.  It  doesn’t  take  any 
more  interest  in  where  the  money  comes 
from  than  a  gambler  cares  where  you 
get  the  money  you  put  into  his  game. 

“Kansas  is  the  greatest  State  in  the 
Union.  It  thinks.  It  produces  things. 
Among  other  things,  it  produces  crazy 
people.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  a 
few  crazy  people  around !  Roosevelt  is 
crazy.  Umph !  So  were  the  men  who 
started  the  Revolution  to  break  away 
from  England. 


Thinkers  and  Doers 

MOST  of  the  people  in  the  United 
States  don’t  think.  They  are  in¬ 
different  and  apathetic.  They  don’t  want 
to  work.  One  of  our  ‘Star’  boys  went  to  an 
agricultural  college  to  see  what  was  going 
on  there.  What  did  he  find  out?  Why, 
that  instead  of  making  farmers  they  were 
making  professors.  Yes.  Pretty  nearly 
the  entire  graduating  class  went  there 


Finish  This  Story 
Yourself — 


The  girl  got  $6  a  week  and  was  lonely.  “Piggy” — you  can 
imagine  his  kind — was  waiting  downstairs.  He  knew  where 

champagne  and  music  could 
be  had.  But  that  night  she 
didn’t  go.  That  was  Lord 
Kitchener’s  doing.  But  an¬ 
other  night? 


o.  HENRY 


tells  about  it  in  this  story,  with 
that  full  knowledge  of 
women,  with  that  frank 
facing  of  sex,  and  that 
clean  mind  that  have 
endeared  him  to  the 
men  and  women  of  the  land. 


This  is  but  one  of  the  274 
stories,  in  12  big  volumes, 
you  get  for  25  cents  a  week, 
if  you  send  the  coupon. 

From  the  few  who  snapped 
up  the  first  edition  at  $125  a 
set  before  it  was  off  the  press, 
to  the  50,000  who  have  eagerly 
sought  the  beautiful  volumes 
offered  you  here — from  the 
stylist  who  sits  among  his 
books  to  the  man  on  the  street 
—  this  whole  nation  bows  to 
O.  Henry — and  hails  him  with 
love  and  pride — our  greatest 
writer  of  stories. 


Never  was  there  an  offer  like 
this.  Not  only  do  you  get  your 
274  O.  Henry  stories  in  12  vol¬ 
umes  at  less  than  others  paid 
for  one  volume  of  the  first  edi¬ 
tion,  but  you  get  Kipling’s  best 
178  short  stories  and  poems 
and  his  long  novel — without 
paying  a  cent.  You  get  18 
volumes,  packed  with  love  and 
hate  and  laughter.  A  big 
shelf  full  of  handsome  books. 

Send  the  Coupon  and  you  will  under¬ 
stand  why  “0.  Henry”  is  hailed  as 


“The  American  Kipling;’’  “The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Boccaccio;”  “Master 
of  the  Short  Story;”  “Creator  of  a  New  Literature;"  “Discoverer 
of  Romance  in  New  York's  Streets;”  “The  American  de 
Maupassant;”  “The  Homer  of  the  Tenderloin;”  “Founder  of 
a  New  Style;”  “America's  Greatest  Story-Teller;”  “The 
20th  Century  Haroun-Al  Rashid  who  takes  you  to  every  corner 
of  his  beloved  Bagdad— New  York.” 

Fend  Coupon  and  you  will  understand  as  never 
before  why  other  nations  are  going  wild  over  him 

Why  memorials  to  him  are  being  prepared;  why  universities 
are  planning  tablets  to  his  memory;  why  text-books  of  English 
Literature  are  including  his  stories;  why  colleges  are  discussing 
his  place  in  literature;  why  theatrical  firms  are  vying  for  rights 
todramatize  his  stories;  why  newspapers  all  over  the  country  are 
continually  offering  big  sums  for  tne  right  to  reprint  his  stories. 

Send  the  Coupon  Without  Money 

You  get  both  sets  free  on  approval.  If  you  don’t  laugh 
and  cry  over  them  if  you  don’t  read  and  re-read  vv*' 
and  love  them  — send  them  back.  Otherwise  25  s'  &s 
cents  a  week  pays  for  them  all.  Don’t  wait —  /  /  Col. 

send  the  coupon  today.  This  offer  is  too 
good  to  last.  It’s  only  the  avalanche  of  . 
disappointed  letters  that  made  us  ex-  y'  <3 
tend  it  this  long.  Send  the  coupon 
today— and  be  glad. 


ReviewofReviewsCo 

30  Irving  Place 


V  9  19-14 

Review 
of  Reviews 
30  Irving  Place 
New  York 

Send  me,  on  approval, 
h  r  es  paid  l>y  y»u  O.  Henry's 
works  in  12  volumes,  gold  top-. 
Also  til**  6-voliinie  set  of  Kipling. 
l*oun  I  in  doth.  If  I  keep  the  books.  I 
ill  remit  $1  per  m  ut  i  for  15  months  for 
the  O.  Henry  set  only  and  Ma  n  t lie  Kipling 
set  without  charge.  Oiherwise  I  will,  within  ten 
lays,  return  both  e  ts  at  your  expense. 


^  yS  <  >,  :upati  ■ 

yS The  beautiful  3-4  leather  edition  ofO.  Heory  eoata  only  a  few  cents  m-  rca  volume  ami  haa 
oved  a  favorite  hindin,?.  F-t  tblg  luxurious  binding,  ■•hann-  aW*»  to  II.  50  a  mo.  f  U  5  11108. 


To  Those  Who  Are  Quick 

KIPLING 

( 6  Volumes ) 

GIVEN  AWAY 
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I  ll  now  help  other  men  to  start  in  the  same  business 


What  are  you  going  to  do  during  the  winter 
months'  Just  barely  earn  a  living  Carve 
oat  your  own  destiny  —  stop  waiting, 
dreaming  and  doubting  —  become  a  force 
that  meets  the  world  on  its  own  basis  and 
gets  its  share. 


This  handsome  Springfield  store  is  the 
result  of  my  doing  the  very  thing  I  am 
asking  of  you. 


1  learned  how  to  make  fortune  smile  on  me 
in  a  dignified,  honorable,  profitable  business. 

I  have  made  a  success  can  look  the  whole 
world  in  the  face  and  am  respected  by  my 
friends  and  neighbors.  You  can  do  the  same. 
Somewhere  in  your  town  there  is  a  small  va 
cant  store,  a  part  of  the  building,  a  window,  a 
nook  where  the  rent  is  low.  There  you  can  set 
up  your  machine  and  make  and  sell  Crispettes. 


MR.  n.  W.  E  A  KINS 
This  is  a  recent  picture 
of  the  man  who  made  a 
big  success  with  a  Long 


Every  Nickel  You  Take  In  Nets  You 
Almost  Four  Cents  Profit 


Crispette  machine  in 
etore  window. 


Every  20c  invested 
returns  $1.00  in  cash 
— not  theory— not  guess  work— not 
mere  imagination  but  the  actual 
bona  fide  records  of  profits  from 
Crispette  merchants  the  country 
over. 


Think,  of  the  fortunes  made  of  5c  pieces — 

street  cars,  moving  picture  shows,  chewing  gum,  5  and  10c 
stores.  Everyone  will  spend  a  nickel  —  everyone  likes 
Crispettes— children,  parents,  old  folks. 


You  don’t  need  experience  to  start 
but  initiative.  The  place  is  any¬ 
where. 


There’s  a  demand  in  your  locality. 
No  matter  if  you  live  in  a  town  of 
500  population  or  more.  Why  not 
reap  the  harvest  ready  for  you  ?  You 

have  been  looking  for  a  good 
chance  and  here  it  is.  To  the  right 
man  in  each  community  I’ve  got  a 
great  proposition  to  make.  Are 
you  one  of  them  ? 


Success  is  yours  if  you  go  after  it. 

A  splendid  opportunity  faces  you. 
It  may  never  come  your  way  again. 
Can  you  afford  to  pass  it  by  ?  De¬ 
cide  now  to  gain  success.  Assert 
yourself  be  independent —discover 
the  hidden  powers  in  your  nature. 
Cut  loose  from  irksome  tasks  long 
hours  poor  pav.  Enjoy  the  fruits 
of  your  own  labor  yourself.  Reap 
the  benefits  of  your  efforts.  Work 
all  or  part  time— just  evenings  if 
you  wish.  At  least  investigate. 
Get  full  particulars— reports  from 
users.  See  what  others  have  done. 
Judge  what  you  can  do.  Act  now. 
Use  the  coupon. 


Come  to 
See  Me 
At  My 
Expense 


PROOF  FROM  OTHERS 

W.  A.  Phillip?,  --I  starts  the  first  of  l;idt  month 
and  have  cashed  in  seven  times  the  coat  of  mv 
machine,  with  the  season  just  starting.  1  thank 
the  lucky  stars  I  have  taken  hold  of  thi8  business.'’ 
E.  H.  H.  Pennsylvania,  “Although  I  have  been  in 
the  business  for  dome  time,  sales  were  never  better. 
For  the  week  endine  October  10,  Crispettes  sales 
were  6,445  rolls,  and  this  week  will  be  even  better. 
Over  12,000  rolls  in  2  weeks  is  not  so  bad.” 
I  have  many  letters  which 
show  how  pleased  people  are 
to  become  merchants.  People 
soon  realize  that  it  is  a  digni¬ 
fied,  clean  business.  Write 
for  my  36-page  book  “Dollars 
and  Sense  in  the  Crispette 
Business.”  Read  it  and  then 
come  to  Springfield. 


I’ll  pay  your  traveling  expenses 
within  a  300  mile  radius  if  you 
buy  a  machine.  I’ll  give  you 
reference  after  reference  to  re¬ 
sponsible  merchants,  bankers, 
citizens — satisfy  yourself  then 
let’s  go  over  the  Crispette  busi¬ 
ness  together.  W.  Z.  Long. 


W.  Z.  LONG  CO.,  949  High  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


W.  Z.  LONG.  (949)  Springfield,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  full  particulars  about  Crispette  ma^ 
chine,  and  tell  me  how  to  start  big  paying  business. 


Name . 

Address . 

City .  State. 


nil 


■ 


‘ One  Boy 
Caught  Three 
Last  Week ” 


Can  you  imagine,  boys,  any  better 
game  than  this — any  finer  prize  than 
two  or  three  of  these  big  silver  dol¬ 
lars  jingling  together  in  your  pocket? 

The  richest  men  in  America  built 
their  fortunes  on  the  few  dollars 
saved  in  their  youth,  usually  they 
had  to  put  in  long  hours  of  weary¬ 
ing  work  for  each  one. 

We  want  to  tell  you  how  you  can 
make  money  in  a  little  spare  time 
two  days  a  week 

— and  how,  under  the  guidance  of  our  Junior 
Sales  Department,  you  can  get  the  business 
training  that  will  give  you  two  or  three  years 
start  of  other  bovs  in  later  life. 


Secure  further  particulars  by  addressing 


Junior  Sales  Department 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON 

Four  Eighteen  West  Thirteenth  St.,  New  York  City 


■//////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////// 


to  learn  to  teach  farming.  That’s  not 
wliat.  we  want.  We  want  farmers.” 


Straining  at  the  Leash 

THE  Colonel’s  enemies  have  tried,  on 
various  occasions,  to  “get”  him.  hut 
without  distinguished  success.  The  Colo¬ 
nel  goes  into  a  light  with  joy.  Once, 
when  he  was  on  the  stand  as  a  witness 
in  a  libel  suit  against  his  paper,  a  copy 
of  the  editorial  containing  the  alleged 


libel  was  handed  to  him  by  the  atton 
for  the  prosecution. 

“Colonel  Nelson,”  said  the  attorn 
menacingly,  “did  you  write  this?” 

"No,  sir!”  bristled  the  Colonel  w 
apparent  regret  at  the  forced  negati 
of  his  answer,  “but  I  subscribe  to  eve 
word  of  it !” 


Mr.  Street’s  next  article  will  be  entitled 
“THE  BORDERLAND" 


Indignation  Runs  High 


( Continued  from  page  8) 


“We  won’t  do  business  with  strangers,” 
and  tne  arch  of  his  mouth  cut  down 
around  his  chin. 

“That’s  it  exactly,”  said  Charley  Tiu- 
bury,  of  his  late  father’s  tannery,  the 
thinnest-legged  young  man  of  his  time. 
"If  outside  capital  can  find  a  profitable 
investment  in  Wiuburg,  why  not  reap  the 
profits  ourselves?  We  have  the  money.” 

"That’s  the  talk !”  roared  old  Tim  Cas¬ 
sidy,  every  red  vein  in  his  mottled  face 
jumping  into  prominence,  and  he  punched 
Sam  with  his  elbow.  “Give  them  a  speech. 
Sammy,”  he  huskily  whispered. 


back  to 
cott  his 
“And 
Cassidy, 
voting 


Legislature ; 
o> 


and  we’ll  hi 


the 
coal 

poison  his  dog.”  finished  T 
“I’ve  had  the  pleasure 
against  Sinter  since  eighte 


ninety-four,  and  if  I  was  on  a  jury  a 
be  was  before  me  for  stealing  a  bag 
peanuts.  I’d  vote  to  hang  him.” 


T1 


SAM  blinked.  The  thing  was  true,  after 
all !  The  manufacturers,  whom  lie 
had  goaded  and  tormented  for  the  past 
three  mouths  into  a  final  reluctant  sup¬ 
port  of  his  city  power-plant  scheme,  were 
now  his  calm  and  sturdy  defenders ! 

“We’ll  get  it  back !”  he  declared,  his 
vim  coming  to  him  in  a  rush.  “With  the 
unanimous  hacking  of  such  progressive 
men  as  the  Manufacturers’  Association  of 
Winburg,  a 


'HE  committee  of  one  did  not  a 
immediately.  For  three  solid  da 
the  two  redheads  could  be  seen  at  i 
sorts  of  odd  hours,  sitting  on  the  sett 
of  the  back  porch  or  out  in  the  ha: 
mock  or  up  in  the  apple  tree.  Sudden 
one  morning  they  appeared  downtov 
bought  a  lot  of  things  in  a  toy  stoi 
a  chest  of  tools  in  a  hardware  stoi 
and  some  drawing  instruments  in  t 
stationery  store;  then  they  hurried  ha 
up  on  the  hill  and  withdrew  from  soci 
and  commercial  activities  for  the  bi 
a  nee  of  that  week.  On  Monday  tli 
hoarded  a  train  and  went  to  call  i 
Representative  Sinter,  Ruth’s  share 
_  that  call  hei 


steal  like  this 
cannot  remain 
in  effect.  To 
begin  with,  we 
must  refuse  to 
patronize  the 
so-called  Win- 
b  u  r  g  Electric 
P  o  w  e  r  Com¬ 
pany  !” 

C  liairma  11 
Henry  Haynes 
rose. 

“Excuse  me,” 
he  said  to  Sam. 
“That  has  al¬ 
ready  bee  n 
done.  We  told 
the  stranger 
that  he  could 
go  hack  to 
where  he  came 
from,”  and 
Chairman 
Haynes  gravely 
sat  down. 

There  w  a  s 
not  a  smile  on 
any  face  ex¬ 
cept  that  of 
old  Tim  Cas¬ 
sidy.  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  had 
been  normal, 
nonchalant, 
and  with  no  trace 
A  strange 


The  Little  Sister — “Oh  May-Bel!  You  know 
that  man  you  told  Mother  would  rather  walk 
a  mile  than  spend  a  car  fare?  Well  he’s  come 
to  see  you  again  ” — 


of  a  sense  of  humor, 
had  attempted  to  enter  their 
midst,  and  they  had  reproved  liim ;  that 
was  all. 

“The  next  step,”  went  on  Sam  with 
remarkable  cheerfulness,  “is  to  see  Rep¬ 
resentative  Sinter,  who  secured  the  dam 
for  us,  and  find  what  he  has  to  say 
about  it.” 

“Yes,”  and  Chairman  Haynes  bobbed 
his  round  head.  “We  have  decided  to 
appoint  you  a  committee  of  one  to  call 
on  Representative  Sinter.” 

“I’ll  go  with  pleasure,”  consented  Sam, 
suppressing  a  glint  in  his  eye  as  he 
caught  the  wink  of  old  Tim  Cassidy. 

“That’s  right,  Sam,”  called  Charlie 
Tinbury.  “The  improvement  wTas  your 
original  idea,  and  we  don’t  feel  that 
there’s  anybody  so  competent  as  your¬ 
self  to  carry  things  through.” 

“Say,  Sam !”  Skinny  old  Hiram  Eg- 
gers  leaned  abruptly  forward,  and  his 
chin  was  like  a  chisel.  “You  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  .Take  Sinter  had  anything  to  do 
w  ith  this  shenanigan  ?  He’s  no  Win- 
burger,  you  know!” 


to  remain 
her  room 
the  hotel,  ai 
sitting  wit! 
four  feet  of  t 
telephone,  ha 
her  nails  ma 
gled,  to  k  i 
time.  Rep: 
sentative  S: 
ter  was  ve 
happy  inde 
to  see  his  you 
friend  Arno 
as  attested  1 
hearty  hai 
shake,  and  1 
w  i  d  e  ,  wa: 
smile,  and  1 
benevole 
eyes,  and  1 
words  of  che< 
welcome. 

“And  wh 
can  I  do  1 
you?”  he 
quired,  sti 
holding  Sai 
hand  and  g 
ing  it  an  oe 
sional  sha 
He  was  a  pu 
man. 

“Correct  a 
1 1  e  mistak 
replied  S  a 
the  Represen 


SAM  kept  his  face  perfectly  straight 
“We  have  no  proof  that  Representa¬ 
tive  Sinter  has  been  any  other  than  a 
fiiend  of  Winburg’s  in  this  connection,” 
he  diplomatically  stated. 

“Well,  I  don’t  trust  him !”  snapped 
Hiram,  and  subsided  into  his  chair.  “If 
you  find  out  that  he  has,  he’ll  never  go 


setting  his  handbag  by 
five’s  desk  and  helping  himself  to  a  clu 
“Winburg  is  to  get  its  dam,  thanks 
you,  but  it  doesn’t  get  its  water  pow 
That,  Mr.  Sinter,  has  been  stolen.” 

“Impossible!”  exclaimed  the  emint 
legislator,  shocked  immeasurably  a 
brushing  away  the  frown  which  came 
lie  thought  of  the  recent  disagree® 
conversation  he  had  held  with  a  cert; 
large  and  pleasant-looking  gentlem 
whose  mustaches  curled  into  perf 
ringlets.  “The  grant,  which  I  secui 
at  your  solicitation,  was  made  out 
Winburg,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  coi 
have  been  stolen.” 

Sam  Arnold  released  his  red  h 
from  its  covering  and  let  it  kink.  \vt 
he  studied  Representative  Sinter  throu 
the  imaginary  eyes  of  Ruth.  She  wa; 
remarkably  penetrative  young  woman 

“That  was  your  mistake,”  he  patien 
explained,  consenting  to  assume,  for  c 
venience,  that  the  eminent  legislator  v 
totally  innocent.  “The  grant  should  h; 
been  made  to  the  City  of  Winburg, 
place  of  to  the  Winburg  Electric  I’ov 
Company,  which  was  apparently  org 
ized  to  receive  the  grant.  Our  citizi 
have  refused  to  do  business  with  t 
alien  corporation,  and  they  look  to  y 
their  representative,  to  correct  the  errf 

“How  unfortunate !”  exclaimed  the  e 
nent  legislator,  and,  pursing  his  moi; 
he  clicked  his  teeth  with  his  tongue  8 
oral  times,  to  show  how  he  deplored  t 
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painful  error.  “Those  men.  Mr.  Ar¬ 
nold.  are  undoubted  rascals — but  I  do 
not  see  that  the  law  can  reach  them. 
They  are  presumably  organized  in  due 
legal  form :  they  have  accepted  the  grant, 
and  it  is  theirs.” 

IT  is  AVinhurg’s,”  Sam  stonily  main¬ 
tained.  “You’re  getting  yours  out  of 
tins  dam.  and  we  want  ours.” 

“I  do  not  understand  you."  stated  Rep¬ 
resentative  Sinter,  with  the  cold  unction 
of  a  righteous  man  who  is  determined  to 
be  forgiving.  “In  no  legislative  enact¬ 
ment  of  mine  lias  there  ever  been  any 
thought  of  private  gain."  He  thrust 
flit'  two  middle  fingers  of  his  right  hand 
between  two  of  his  vest  buttons.  “I 
have  consistently  and  uniformly  con¬ 
sidered  only  the  public  welfare.  The 
Winburg  dam” — lie  clean’d  li is  throat — 
“will  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  my 
entire  State.” 

“Then  why  wouldn’t  you  secure  it  until 
you  had  sold  your  stock  in  the  AY.  P>.  &  I. 
Railroad?”  demanded  Sam.  his  red  hair 
beginning  to  kink  until  it  tangled.  “You 
won’t  tell  me.  so  I'll  tell  you.  Your  coal 
barges  are  now  unloaded  at  Bunkerville. 
fifteen  miles  above  Winburg.  where  the 
AA'.  If.  &  I.  Railroad  carries  the  coal  to 
Winburg.  The  dam  lets  you  barge  your 
coal  all  the  way  down  to  its  destination, 
and  saves  you  that  railroad  haul.  The 
saving  is  a  good  annual  income.” 

Representative  sinter  retained 

his  suavity. 

“Every  shipping  business,  including  my 
own.  must  benefit  by  the  Sinter  dam.” 

Sam  grinned. 

“We'll  see  whether  it's  the  Sinter  dam 
or  not.  First  of  all.  however.  I  want 
your  positive  statement  as  to  what  you 
will  do  in  regard  to  that  power  grant.” 

“Nothing.”  Still  coldly  suave.  “There 
is  nothing  I  can  do.  The  gentlemen  com¬ 
posing  tlie  Winlmrg  Electric  Power  Com¬ 
pany  will  doubtless  go  right  ahead  and 
build  their  plant,  and.  having  amply  capi¬ 
talized.  will  wait  for  the  unemotional 
fact  of  commercial  advantage  to  bring 
them  their  monopoly  of  the  electric 
power  in  that  section  of  the  State.” 

“Yes.”  agreed  Sam.  and.  bringing  up 
liis  hand  bag.  he  produced  a  little  red  ve¬ 
hicle.  which  looked  like  a  toy  dump  car. 
“I  have  here  an  invention  which  I  am 
sure  will  interest  you.” 

“Indeed.”  and  Mr.  Sinter,  endeavor¬ 
ing  not  to  look  bored,  and  wondering 
meanwhile  at  Sam’s  easy  relinquishment 
of  the  power-plant  proposition,  drew  the 
little  red  dump  cart  to  him  and  exa- 
amiiied  it  perfunctorily. 

“It's  a  trolley  coal  car.”  explained 
Sam.  “It  will  carry  four  tons.  It  runs 
over  the  car  lines  to  the  street  intersec¬ 
tion  nearest  the  point  of  delivery,  when 
Ihe  steel  wheels  are  drawn  up  by  this 
winch,  the  gasoline  motor  is  thrown  into 
action  by  this  electric' starter,  and  the 
truck  proceeds  its  last  three  or  four 
blocks  on  these  solid  rubber  tires.” 

II.  yes."  politely  commented  Repre- 
vl  sentative  Sinter,  toying  with  the 
winch  which  raised  and  lowered  the  tiny 
steel  wheels.  “A  very  clever  device  in¬ 
deed.  A’er-ry.” 

“Yes.”  returned  Sam  briskly.  “Espe¬ 
cially  for  a  city  the  size  of  AA'inburg, 
where  the  trolley  cars  are  not  of  too 
great  frequency,  and  where  the  street  car 
company  has  the  facilities  for  going  into 
(he  coal  business.” 

Representative  Sinter  forgot  to  lie 
suave.  He  drew  the  little  red  car  toward 
him  with  a  jerk,  and  examined  it  this 
time,  not  with  the  eye  of  indifference, 
but  with  the  eye  of  imagination:  and 
the  sudden  knotted  shagginess  of  his 
brows  completely  shaded  his  benevo¬ 
lence. 

"The  new  dam  makes  the  enterprise 
possible  in  AA'inburg.”  resumed  Sam.  with 
|  growing  cheerfulness.  "I  own  a  one- 
fourtli  interest,  and  influence  a  majority 
of  stock,  in  the  AA’inburg  Traction  Com¬ 
pany.  AA’e  have  secured  a  wharf  track 
franchise  just  above  the  dam.  and  if  wo 
decide  to  go  into  the  coal  business,  we 
can  unload  our  barges  directly  into  these 
dump  cars.  It  will  make  a  tremendous 
saving  in  delivery,  and  give  us  a  monop¬ 
oly  of  the  AA'inburg  retail  coal  trade.” 

THE  eminent  legislator  shoved  aside 
the  little  red  model.  He  claspdd  his 
pudgy  hands  on  the  desk  in  front  of  him 
and  looked  Sam  Arnold  unbenevolently 
in  the  eye. 

“You  say  if  you  decide  to  go  into  the 
coal  business.”  Strange  how  sharp  and 
practical  his  voice  had  become.  Not  a 
trace  of  pompous  unction  in  it. 

“T  said  if.” 
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Frank  Channing  Haddock, 

Ph.  P..  31 .  s.,  is  one  of  i  <• 
most  inspiring  writers  on 
Practical  Psychology  now 
living.  His  work  glows  with 
a  deep,  .splendid,  heartening 
philosophy  that  ranks  him 
with  James,  Bergson,  Enek- 
en  and  Royce  as  a  twentieth- 
century  leader  of  thought. 
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This  great  work  on  practical  psychology  provides 
a  thorough  scientific  course  to  I1’il/-tt  (lining,  con¬ 
sisting  of  28  lessons.  Its  results  have  bordered 
on  the  marvellous. 

ll  has  come  as  a  vital  force  into  the  lives  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  people,  showing  how  to  wake  their  brains 
serve  them  bet  let  making  them  more  dominant 
in  their  dealings — giving  them  a  sure,  masterful 
grip  upon  their  life  problems. 

1 1  has  proved  a  veritable  well  of  strength  for  peo¬ 
ple  afflicted  with  ill-health  and  nervous  weakness. 
It  has  reaivakened  ambit  ions  in  men  and  women 
who  have  been  turned  from  their  life  purposes 
and  has  shown  its  students  how  to  C A  R  R  Y  FO  R- 
WARD  those  ambitions  into  consummation. 

Helps  Everybody 

The  re  u  tiers  of  this  hook  talk  of  i  l  as  a  Bihle.  The  \  ra  ii  ge  from 
g  rea  i  rapt  a  i  ns  of  i  ml  list  r>  to  clerks.  The)  i  m-|  into  physicians, 
lawyers,  artists,  writers  and  advertising  men  ol  renown. 

It  is  owned,  read,  prized  ami  praised  h\  such  men  as  Judge 
Ben  B.  Lindsey;  supreme  Court  Justice  Parker;  Wu  ling 
Fang,  c\-U.  s.  Chinese  Ambassador;  Lieut.  Governor  Mc- 
Kel  vie  of  X  eh  cask  a  ;  V  ss| .  Post  mas  t  er  t  teiie  i  a  I  Brit  t  :  Gene  ra  1 
M.t  linger  Christesnn  of  Wells-Fargo  Express  Co  :  K.  Si.  Elmo 
Lewis  of  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co. — and  literally  thou¬ 
sands  of  ol  her  men  of  action  and  ambition  like  them,  who 
leali/.e  the  value  of  DOMINAT  ING  WILL  in  daily  life. 

How  To  Develop  Indomitable  Will 

‘•Power  of  Will”  is  not  a  hook  of  idle  essays.  II  sets  forth  actual 
wet  hulls,  plans  null  principles  fur  traiuiu  ,  strengthen  in  mu/  devel¬ 
oping  Will  Power.  These  methods  an-  based  on  one  of  the  most 
profound  scientific  analyses  of  Will  Power  ever  made. 

Modern  Psychology  has  indisputably  established  that  the  Will 
ran  he  trained  INTO  WONDERFUL  POWER,  like  any  other 
human  faculty,  by  intelligent  exercise  anil  use.  A  man  can  make 
what  he  wills  of  himself.  He  can  open  up  slumheri ug,  DOR¬ 
MANT'  mental  powers.  He  can  develop  wonderful  faculties, 
now  yielding  the  merest  traction  of  their  powers.  He  can 
actually  alter  the  physiological  formation  of  his  brain,  by 
means  of  his  Will.  This  is  not  a  theory  it  is  a  proven  fact. 
Vml  the  value  of  this  great  work  is  that  IT  SHOWS  YOU 
JUST  HOW  TO  DO  T  HIS  FOR  YOURSELF— in  clear,  stimulat¬ 
ing  lessons,  which  anybody  can  understand. 

Is  YOUR  Wilt  Dormant? 

Look  hack  upon  your  life.  Once  upon  a  time,  no  doubt,  you 
weaved  great  dreams  of  what  you  were  going  to  make  of 
yourself.  Are  the accomplished  non  ?  Why  are  t  hey  wot  accom¬ 
plished?  Is  it  not  because  \uii  lacked  a  strong,  powerful, 
dominating,  inflexible  WILL  '  You  allowed  others  to  control 
and  in  Hue  nee  you  to  their  ends,  i  ns  lead  of  con  t  rolli  n  g  ot  hers 
yourself.  You  let.  insignificant  daily  incidents  everlastingly 
turn  you  from  your  purpose.  Gradually — like  so  many  of 
Us — you  allowed  this  God-given  faculty  of  will  to  become 
scotched  and  DORMANT"  in  you.  Dr  Haddock  has  a  message 
for  you — a  real  message  of  emancipation  from  the  blasting  human 
curse  of  indecision  anil  blind  habit. 

Send  No  Money — Examine  Book  First 

The  price  of  “Power  of  Will”  is  $3.00.  Let  us  send  you  the 
hook.  Look  it  over.  Glance  through  some  of  the  chapters. 
Judge  for  yourself  whether  you  can  aflord  not  in  own  it.  Send 
no  money  now.  Simply  send  Mu*  attached  coupon,  enclos¬ 
ing  your  business  card,  ur  givin  •  a  reference.  You  can 
keep  it  Jive  flays.  If  at  the  end  ol  five  flays,  you  do 
not  want  it,  mail  it  hack.  Tear  out  the  coupon 
now,  before  you  turn  the  page  and  forget . 


Hosts  of  readers  of  this  book 
hove  written  their  thanks 
and  gratitude  to  Dr.  Haddock 
Below  are  a  few  extracts  of 
some  of  the  letters,  which  now 
make  a  mass  six  feet  high. 
These  extracts  serve,  at  least, 

to  indicate  the  tone  of  intense 
enthusiasm  in  which  all  these 
absolutely  unsolicited  testi¬ 
monials  are  couched. 


In  it  I  found  the  rules  and 
jmucijiles  ih  d.  make  it  worth  it:: 
wright  in  gold." — Dist.  Ally. 
Goodwin,  Oil  <  ity,  Pa. 

“/  have  your  1  Power  of  Will * 
and  would  not  lake  $100  for  (/.* * 

— J.  A.  Warner,  Sec’y-Treas., 
Toronto  Academy  of  Music, 
Edmonton,  Can. 

“The  five  day  examination 
period  allowed  by  you  is  certain¬ 
ly  long  enough  to  convince  any¬ 
one  that  this  is  a  book  one  needs. 
I  regrd  /  did  not  know  there  was 
a  book  like  this  long  ago.  My 
enthusiasm  is  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion.'  — Roy  S.  Thakp.  Pas¬ 
senger  Dept.,  Southern  Pacific 
R.  R.  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

“ Only  wish  l  had  a  little  of 
this  knowledge  years  ago." 

R.  W.  Osborne,  Office  of  the 
Sec’y,  Gov’i  Porto  Rico. 

“ Invaluable  to  the  systematic 
and  thorough  student  in  any  walk 
of  life  " — Dk.  Wm.  Ground, 
Ex- 1  its  W is.  State  Med.  Assoc. 

“ Has  staitlnl  thinking  men 
a  l  owe  the  world.  If  yon  want  to 
know  what  yon  are ,  or  can  b-\ — 
get  it.  It  op-iis  up  a  new  world.'’ 
— James  E.  Ells,  Pres.  Na 
tional  School  of  Salesmansh  p. 

iiBelter  than  anything  I  have 
met  m  FORTY  YEARS'  study 
of  these  subjects.  I  am  certainly 
grateful  to  secure  this  hook.’' — 

Rev.  Wm.  Hen i: y  Barnes, 
012  x.  43d  St.,  West  Pliila- 
delp1  ia,  Ta 

“I  would  not  willingly 
separate  myself  from, 

it.’’  —  Chas.  W. 

M  E  A  r  s .  Adv 
Mgr.,  Win  ton 
Motor  O'  J  . 

Co.,cieve-  relton 

ou°.dV  ’ublishing 

Company 


Pelton  Publishing  Co. 


209  Wilcox  Block 
Meriden,  Conn. 


“Do  your  Christmas  shopping 
early”  is  a  familiar  phrase. 

It  has  a  greater  significance  this  year 
than  ever  before,  particularly  so  when 
considered  with  the  many  millions  of 
dollars  spent  for  imported  Christmas 
gifts  last  year  which  will  find  a  market 
here  in  the  future.  Germany  alone  supplied 
this  country  with  $7,718,854.00  worth  of 
tovs  in  the  year  ending  July  1st,  1914. 

By  substituting  “manufacturing”  for  “shop¬ 
ping”  the  phrase  takes  on  a  new  meaning. 

The  Manufacturer  who  steps  in  and  supplies  our  country 
with  those  products  whose  importation  ceased  when  the 
war  began,  indirectly  benefits  you  and  me  while  reaping 
benefits  for  himself.  He  who  does  his  “manufacturing 
early”  can  take  advantage  of  the  early  Christmas  shop¬ 
ping,  and  will  get  the  benefit  of  a  quickly  established 
American  trade  when  the  cessation  of  warfare  abroad  brings 
the  warring  nations  back  as  our  commercial  competitors. 
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N  OU  WILL  FIND  EVERYTHING  FROM  A  MEMORANDUM  BOOK  TO  AN  APPLE  ORCHARD.  YOU  CAN  GET  VALUABLE  SUGGESTIONS  AND 
INFORMATION  ABOUT  MANY  INTERESTING  ARTICLES  BY  READING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Real  Estate 


Duplicating  Devices  Business  Opportunities 


Beautiful  Winter  Home  Lots  At  Bay  View,  Fla., 

on  big  Choc-taw  hat-chee  Bay.  Delightful  climate  winter 
and  sum m  r  Land  high  and  well  drained.  Extremely 
healthful.  Flowing  artesian  wells.  Sa't  water  bathing, 
boating  and  fishing.  Excellent  hunting.  Good  automo- 
biling.  Sweet  Magnolias,  Live  Oaks  and  other  magnificent 
trees.  Lumber  at  wholesale  prices.  Living  cheap.  Ideal 
place  to  raise  oranges  and  all  kinds  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
chickens,  etc.  Only  limited  number  of  lots  to  be  had. 
Prices  very  low  while  they  last.  Write  for  free,  beautifully 
colored,  illustrated  prospectus.  Santa  Itosa  Plantation  Co., 
R.  418  208  N.  5th  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Invest'gate  The  Pine  Hill  Belt  Of  North  Carolina. 

Tlu-  sandy  loam  soils,  easily  cultivated-  capable  of  won¬ 
derful  crop  progression,  yield  abundant  1  arvests.  The 
famous  peach-dewberry-grape  section,  noted  for  its  won¬ 
derful  climate.  Lc  t  us  point  out  (he  many  advant  iges  and 
oppoitunities  in  this  attractive  section.  Illustrated  book 
mailed  free.  Ask  J.  A.  Pride,  General  Industrial  Agent, 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  Suite  :5G;5,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Great  Opportunities  Await  You  AlongThe  10.000 

miles  of  Southern  Railway  in  the  Southeastern  States. 
Farms  $15  an  acre  up.  No  Long  Winters,  drouths  or 
blizzards.  Apples,  truck,  poultry,  livestock,  etc.,  find 
rea  ly  profitable  markets.  “Southern  Field”  and  State 
booklets  free.  Write  M.  V.  Richards,  Land  and  Industrial 
Agent,  Room  16  Southern  Railway,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Money-Making  Farms,  21  States;  $15  To  $50 

an  acre;  live  stock  and  tools  often  included  to  settle 
quickly.  More  for  your  money  in  productive  land  near 
good  markets  here  today  than  elsewhere  on  earth.  Get 
the  facts.  Big  Illustrated  Bargain  Sheet  free.  E.  A.  Strout 
Farm  Agency,  Station  67,  47  West  34th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Profitable  Little  Farms  At  Richland  Heights  In 

Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia,  selected  location.  5  and  10 
acre  tracts,  $250.00  and  up,  easy  terms — good  fruit,  veg¬ 
etable.  poultry  and  live  st  »ek  country.  Large  list  of  other 
farms.  Send  for  literature  now.  F.  H.  La  Baume.  Agr’l 
Agt.,  N.  &  W.  Ry.,  215  Arcade  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 
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Dull  Razor  Blades 


Dull  Blades  Are  Worthless,  Therefore  You  Risk 

nothing  by  sending  them  to  us  without  money.  We’ll  re  edge 
them  -yo  i  pay  if  pleased,  after  trial.  Or,  ask  for  prices  and 
Free  MailingCase.  Parker- Warren  Co.,  1433- K  B’way,  N.  V. 
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Motion  Picture  Plays 


Write  Moving  Picture  Plays.  Big  Prices  Paid. 

Constant  demand.  Devote  all  or  spare  time.  Experience, 
literary  ability  or  correspondence  course  unnecessary.  De¬ 
tails  free.  Atlas  Pub.  Co.,  346  Atlas  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


The  “Universal”  Duplicator  Will  Reproduce  50 

perfect  copies  of  anything  made  with  typewriter,  pen,  or 
pencil  in  ten  minutes.  No  experience.  Simple,  clean. 
No  glue  or  gelatine.  Letter  size  $3.25.  Write  for  booklet. 
F.  Reeves  Duplicator  Co.,  4 19* Park  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

You  Can  Make  50  Duplicate  Copies  From  Every 

letter  you  write  with  pen  or  typewriter  by  using  our 
“Modern”  Duplicator.  $3.60  complete.  Booklet  Free. 
W.  E.  Durkin.  Reeves  &  Co.,  339  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Life  Saving  Devices 


Intelligent  Representatives  Wanted:  Young  Or 

middle  aged  me  i  and  women  who  can  give  satisfactory 
i' i  ronec  as  to  character  can  make  considerable  mone> 
weekly  introducing  our  Music  Courses.  Our  succ  sses 
have  brought  us  to  the  point  where  we  are  now  employing 
representatives  in  every  section  of  the  country.  Write 
today  for  full  particulars.  Siegel  Myers  Correspondence 
School,  of  Music,  Dept.  A.  Chicago, Yll. 


Bu.n  A  Business  Of  Your  Own,  And  Escape 

salanr.l  <lrud«ory  lor  life.  Learn  the  Collection  Business. 
Limitless  field:  little  competition.  Few  opportunities  so 
profitable.  Send  for  “Pointers”  today.  American  c„l. 


Save  Lives  With  Wonde  ful  Lungmotor  In  Drown¬ 
ing,  Gas  Asphyxia,  Electric  Shock.  Asphyxia  Newborn,  etc. 
Simple,  Light,  Safe,  Precise,  Foolproof.  Bought  by  U.  S. 
Government,  Hospitals,  Cities,  Institutions,  Doctors,  Bath¬ 
ing  Beaclies,  etc.  Information,  list  of  lives  saved  on  request. 
Life  Saving  Devices  Co.,  5G6  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago. 
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Typewriters,  Office  Supplies 


La-gest  Stock  Of  Typewriters  In  America.  All 

makes.  Underwoods,  Olivers,  Remingtons,  etc.  li  to  y> 
mfrs.  prices.  $15  up  rented  anywhere— applying  rent  on 
price.  Free  Trial.  Installment  payments  if  desired. 
Write  for  catalogue  121,  Typewriter  Emporium,  (Estab. 
1892),  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Of  Interest  to  Women 


Become  A  Trained  Nurse  By  Home  Study 

course.  Nurses  earn  $15  to  $30  a  week.  Diplomas  recog¬ 
nized  by  best  Doctors.  Hospital  experience  given  if  de¬ 
sired.  Established  12  years.  Easy  term  .  Catalog  Free. 
American  School  for  Nurses,  1550  La  Salle,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Printing  and  Engraving 


Engraved  Wedding  Invitations,  Announcements, 

etc.,  100  Announcements  script  with  inside  and  outside 
envelopes.  Crane’s  stock,  6.25;  100  engraved  visiting 
cards  postpaid  $1.00.  Samples  o  i  request.  Independent 
Engraving  Co.,  422  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Loose  Leaf  Pooks 

Everybody  Should  Carry  a  Loose  Leaf  Memo 

book.  Why?  Because  it  is  economic.  Sample  with  Genu¬ 
ine  Leather  covers  and  50  sheets,  25c.  Name  on  cover  in 
Gold  15c  extra.  Looseleaf  Book  Co.,  81 J4  E.  125th  St.,  N.Y. 


Build  A  Business  Of  Your  Own.  We  Will  Start 

you  in  a  mon  ymakm*  business  arid  make  you  a  success 
handling  our  I!) IS  Vacuum  Cleaners  anil  other  articles 
Sayre  Co.,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Establish  Your  Own  Business  And  Make  Big 

Money  on  moderate  capital.  You  handl  •  your  own  money. 
For  partic  ikirs  address  Roanoke  Mfg.  Co.,  106-8  Fis  .or 
Building.  Chicago. 
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Collections 


Red  Streaks  Of  Honesty  Exist  In  Everybody  ” 

and  thereby  I  collect  over  $200,000  yearly  from  honest  debts 
all  over  the  world.  Write  for  my  Red  Streak  Book  free 
Francis  G.  Luke,  77  Com.  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Great  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  U.S.A.  ‘‘Some  People  Don’t  Like  Us.” 


Old  Coins  Wanted 


W e  Pay  $1.00  To  $1,000.00  For  Numerous  Rare 

coins  to  1  BOD.  Many  of  great  value  incirculation.  Got  Posted. 
It  may  me  i  n  much  profit  to  you.  Send  only  Jc  for  our  New 
Large  Illustrated  Coin  Circular.  Send  now.  You  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  lose.  Numismatic  Bank,  Dept.  C,  Ft,  Worth,  Texas. 


Photographs  Copied 


Cherished  Old  Daguerreotypes  Carefully  Copied. 

Bromide  enlargements  from  films  or  negati.es.  Photos 
copied  in  water  color  or  sepia.  Refs,  given.  Est.  JS  yrs. 
Clias.  A.  Crowell,  1 1  !  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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Patents 


A  Fortune  To  The  Inventor  Who  Reads  And 

heeds  it,  is  the  possible  worth  of  the  book  we  send  for 
tic.  postage.  Write  us  at  once.  R.  S.  &  A.  B.  Lacey,  Dept. 
C,  Washington,  D.  C.  Established  1869. 


HIGH-GRADE 


SALESMEN  AND  AGENTS  ARE  IN  BIG  DEMAND.  TO  THOSE  WHO  CAN  QUALIFY,  THE  FOLLOWING 
ADVERTISEMENTS  PRESENT  MONEY-MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 


Agents  Wanted 


Wanted  :  Man  Of  Means  With  Real  Organizing 

and  sales  ability  to  push  a  universal  household  non  ssity 
wh  ch,  Once  introduced,  repeats  and  repeats,  adver  ising 
itself.  Manufacturer  will  co-operate,  selling  at  absolute 
cost  for  first  six  months,  then  making  exclusive  contract, 
continuing  from  year  to  year.  Send  10c  for  sample  and 
proposition.  Territory  being  allotted  daily.  Lesvverk 
Manufacturing  Company,  Richmond  Hill,  New  York  City. 


Agents!!  Will  You  Take  A  Steady  Job  Paying 

regular  Weekly  income  to  start  if  we  give  you  a  chance  to 
work  up  to  Big  Yearly  Profits  ?  No  experience  required! 
Great  Crew  Manager’s  proposition!  We  are  big  Manufac¬ 
turers.  Middlemen's  profits  saved!  Write  quick  for  Ex¬ 
clusive  Territory.  Need  15  >  men  at  once.  E.  M.  Davis, 
Pres.,  R  61  Davis  Block,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


The  Fuller  Dustless  Mop  And  Furniture  Duster 

are  advertised  in  leading  magazines.  We  need  live  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  unoccupied  territory.  These  articles  con¬ 
tain  exclusive  features.  Write  for  Our  Special  proposition. 
Fuller  Brush  Co.,  52  Hoadley  Place,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Western  Branch:  Rock  Island,  Ill. 


Agents— Here’s  A  Money  Maker.  New  Low* 

Pric  d  Portable  Oil  Gas  Stove.  Light  in  weight — compact 
— practical.  Every  home  a  possible  customer.  Cooks, 
bakes,  heats.  Sells  both  in  Summer  and  Winter.  Write 
Today  for  our  Money  Making  Proposition.  The  World 
Mfg.  Co.,  6101  World  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


We  Need  Live  Wire  Representatives  For  Un¬ 
occupied  territory  to  handle  The  Fuller  Sanitary  Brushes. 
Our  product  is  nationally  advertised  and  covers  every  need. 
Your  territory  is  valuable.  Write  for  particulars.  Fuller 
Brush  Co.,  37  Hoadley  Place,  Hartford,  Conn.  Western 
Branch:  Rock  Island,  Ill. 


Young  Man,  Would  You  Accept  And  Wear  A 

fine  tailor-made  suit  just  for  showing  it  to  your  friends? 
If  you  live  in  a  town  smaller  than  10,000,  write  at  once 
and  get  beautiful  samples,  styles  and  this  wonderful  offer. 
Banrfer  Tailoring  Company,  Dept.  876,  Chicago. 


Magazine  Subscription  Solicitors  Earn  Liberal 

commissions  and  extra  prize  money  working  for  Scrib¬ 
ner’s.  It  does  not  interfere  with  your  present  occupation. 
A  postcard  will  bring  full  particulars.  Address  Desk  1. 
Scribner’s  Magazine,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Outfit  Free  To  Agents.  Best  Selling  Handker¬ 
chief^  Dress  Goods  and  Fancy  Goods  on  the  market. 
Quick  sellers,  big  profits.  Deal  direct  with  a  large  manu¬ 
facturer.  Send  stamp  for  particulars.  Freeport  Mfg.  Co., 
72  Main  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Little  Giant  Lift  And  Force  Pump.  Saves 

plumber’s  bills.  Removes  all  stoppages  in  waste  pipes. 
Absolute  monopoly;  fix  you  for  life  if  you  are  a  producer. 
Write  for  our  new  agent’s  plan.  J.  E.  Kennedy,  Dept.  C, 
30  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y. 


Agents:  For  Everbrite  ”  Gold  Glass  Letters 

for  window  signs  and  house  numbers.  These  letters  and 
numbers  can  be  sold  in  every  city  in  the  country.  Chicago 
Giass  Novelty  Co.,  Marion,  Ind. 


Wanted— Solicitors  To  Obtain  Members  On 

commission  basis  for  a  fraternal  society  that  does  no*  sell 
insurance.  John  W.  Talbot,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Live  Agents  Wanted  To  Take  Orders  For  Our 

guaranteed  food  flavorsin  tub*  <  saving 80^).  Exceptionally 
large  profits.  Exclusive  territory.  Permanent  business. 
C.  H.  Stuart  &  Co.,  27  Union,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


Agents  Wanted  To  Sell  The  Midget  Vest 

Pocket  Garment  Hanger.  Guaranteed  quick  seller. 
Patented.  No  competition.  The  Silvex  Co.,  171  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York. 


Agents  Wanted 


District  Manager  Wanted  In  Every  City  And 

County  for  “Crystella,”  a  new  wonder  that  is  being  used 
by  all  housewives,  hotels,  institutions,  factories,  automo- 
bilists,  etc.  If  you  have  a  few  dollars  and  can  handle  agents 
or  canvassers,  we  can  make  you  a  great  offer  and  some 
quick  money.  Send  four  2c  stamps  for  sample  prepaid. 
Crystella  Co.,  Inc.,  323-327  Washington  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


A  Golden  Opportunity  Offered  Live  Men  Selling 

PureSpun  Aluminum  Utensils  and  Specialties.  We  furnish 
free  Moving  Picture  Lantern  Slides  that  sell  the  goods. 
Our  Co-operative  Selling  Plans  will  unlock  every  door  in 
your  territory,  every  hour  turned  into  profit.  Write  quick 
and  secure  choice  of  territory.  American  Aluminum  Mfg. 
Co.,  Division  X,  Lemont,  Ill. 


Agents  To  Handle  Exclusively  Or  As  Side  Line 

our  Accident  and  Health  Policies,  for  $6  yearly,  which  pay 
$2500  Death  and  $15  weekly  for  Injury  or  Sickness.  Sells 
to  men  and  women.  Ages  16  to  70.  Double  amount  for  $10 
Yearly.  No  Dues  or  Assessments.  Liberal  Commissions. 
Address  Underwriters,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Sell  Dress  Goods  And  Hosiery  Direct  From  Maker 

to  wearer  by  samples.  All  grades.  Cotton,  wool,  and 
silk.  Domestic  staples  and  imported  fancy  novelties.  Many 
making  big  money  weekly.  Spare  or  all  time.  No  experi¬ 
ence.  Permanent.  Credit  given.  Steadfast  Mills,  60  Remsen 
St.,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


Agents  Make  Big  Money  Selling  Self-Lighting 

gas  lips  and  g.is  stove  lighters;  no  matches  required.  Just 
turn  on  gas,  lights  itself;  sells  on  sight;  send  for  proposi¬ 
tion  before  all  territory  is  taken.  Automatic  Gas  Appli¬ 
ance  Co.,  1  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Wanted  Reliable  Agents  To  Sell  Our  Exclu¬ 
sive  line.  Only  house  in  the  country  handling  absolutely 
made-to-order  diess  skirts  and  petticoats,  through  agents. 
Experience  not  necessary.  Samples  free.  Can  make  good 
money.  Dept  No.  1,  Security  Co.,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


Agents— $2.50  Razor  Given  Away  To  Hustlers. 

‘‘Try-it  before-you-buy-it”  plan,  sells  Climax  Automatic 
Razor  Sharpener  to  every  man.  Unusual  profits.  Write 
quick  for  territory,  guarantee  and  Free  offer.  Victor 
Specialty  Co.,  13  Victor  Bldg.,  Canton,  O. 


We  Will  Pay  You  $120.00  To  Distribute  Re¬ 
ligious  literature  in  your  community.  Sixty  days’  work. 
Experience  not  required.  Man  or  woman.  Opportunity 
for  promotion.  Spare  time  may  be  used.  International 
Bible  Press,  179  Winston  Building,  Philadelphia. 


Agents  Wanted.  Best  Paying  Agency  Proposi¬ 
tion  in  U.  S.  If  you  are  making  less  than  $200  monthly, 
write  and  let  us  show  you  how  to  make  more.  Novelty 
Cutlery  Co.,  40  Bar  St.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


Manager  In  Every  City  To  Supply  Automobile 

owners  and  the  trade  with  “Kor-Ker”  Puncture  Cure. 
Large  Profits.  Must  finance  orders.  Unusual  proposition. 
Puncture  Cure  Sales  Co.,  20  Bridge  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Agents:— Our  Triangle  Polish  Mop,  Including 

$1.00  Premium,  is  tin*  b  st  seller  today.  Workers  make 
big  money.  Get  particulars  and  territory.  90c  profit  on 
each  sale.  Duncan  Bros.,  2600  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago. 


At  Last— A  Compressed  Air  Clothes  Washer; 

cleans  tub  of  clothes  in  3  min.  Weighs  but  2  lbs.  Price 
only  $1.50.  Agents  coining  money.  A  sale  at  every  house. 
Wendell  Vacuum  Washer  Co.,  412  Oak  St.,  Leipsic,  Ohio. 


Agents  Hurry — Something  New.  Sanitary  Tele¬ 
phone  device.  Millions  will  l.e  sold.  Steel  Corporation 
bought  1200.  Sells  itself.  Splendid  profit.  Write  today 
for  territory.  Phondnte  Co.,  550  Nasby  Bldg.,  Toledo,  O. 


High-Grade  Salesmen 


Salesmen:  Exceptional  Opportunily  To  Make 

big,  immediate  profits  and  build  up  permanent,  profit¬ 
able  business  selling  Frantz  Premier  Electric  Cleaners 
now  $25.  60,000  sold  last  year.  $100,000  advertising 

campaign  now  running.  See  Full  Page  Sept.  12th  Post. 
Real  co-operation  and  selling  helps  given  salesmen. 
Big  commissions.  Fall  months  best  selling  season. 
Write  immediately  for  full  particulars.  Premier  Vacuum 
Cleaner  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Wanted:  Hustlers  To  Take  Orders  For  Made- 

to-measure  high  grade  men’s  tailored  suits  from  $9.00  to 
$22.00.  You  can  make  good  money.  Elegant  large  book 
outfit  free.  Experience  unnecessary.  No  pocket  folder 
affair.  Splendid  opportunity  to  make  money.  Handy 
Dandy  Line,  Dept.  A,  Sangamon  St.,  Chicago. 


Bright  Aggressive  Solicitor  Wanted  In  Each 

town  to  sell  income  insurance  to  men  and  women.  Policy 
costing  $10  a  year  pays  $5000  for  accidental  death— $25  a 
week  sickness  or  injury.  $5  a  year  buys  policy  paying 
$2000  accidental  death— $15  a  week  injury  or  sickness. 
Midland  Casually  Co.,  1345  Insurance  Exchange,  Chicago. 


Salesmen  Wanted — To  Sell,  Exclusively,  Or  As  A 

side  line,  a  strictly  high-class  staple  article  to  lumber, 
hardware,  drug  and  paint  trade.  Cash  commission  paid 
each  we  k.  Sales  ability  and  energetic  work  only  re¬ 
quirements.  Address  Sales  Manager,  1200  Olive  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Sideline  Salesmen  Making  Small  Towns.  Just 

the  premium  proposition  you  are  looking  for.  Something  a 
little  Different  than  other  houses  :;i\>  putting  out.  We  guar¬ 
antee  our  goods  t  >  sell  or  take  back  unsold  goods.  Write 
today.  May  Mfg.  Co.,  212  West  Siegel  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Wanted:  Calendar  Salesman  By  One  Of  The 

leading  manufacturers.  Large  exclusive  copyrighted  line. 
Very  liberal  commission  paid  on  receipt  of  orders.  Experi¬ 
ence  desirable  but  not  essential.  Best  references  required. 
Robert  Chapman  i  'ompany,  1013  Grand  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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Agents  Wanted 


Wanted— Live  Agents  To  Sell  *  Eureka  Steel 

Ranges”  from  wagons, on  notes  or  for  cash.  Wonderful 
money  maker  for  ambitious  men.  Send  for  catalogue. 
Eureka  Steel  Range  Co.,  O’Fallon,  Ill. 


Territory  Manager  Wanted  For  Guaranteed 

Waslieake.  We  help  make,  and  guarantee  the  sale  of  our 
product.  Exclusive  contract  to  a  hustler  who  can  produce, 
and  handle  agents.  Washclcan  Mfg.  Co.,  Booneville,  Mo. 


They  SellThemselves.  Agents  Reaping  Rich  Har¬ 
vest  on  new  r  djustab'e  floor  and  wall  mops,  dustless  dust¬ 
ers  and  other  sanitary  brush  specialties.  Write  today.  Sil- 
ver-Chambcrlin  Co.,  Maple  St.  &  Boulevard,  Clayton,  N.J. 


Agents  In  Every  City  To  Handle  Our  Triplex 

Folding  Handbag;  big  profits,  exclusive  territory;  write 
for  terms  and  free  catalog;  other  big  sellers.  S.  B.  Diamond 
&  Bro..  35  West  21st  Street.  New  York  City. 


Agents:  Portraits  35c,  Frames  15c.  Sheet  Pic¬ 
tures  lc.  Stereoscopes  25c.  Views  lc.  Pillow  tops  28c. 
30  days’  credit.  Samples  and  catalog  free.  Consolidated 
Portrait  CJo.,  Dept.  140R,  1027  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 

Sells  Like  Hot  Cakes.  New  Laundry  Wax,  Per¬ 
fumes  clothes  with  lasting  violet  perfume ;  working 
outfit  5c.  New  offer.  Perfume  Gloss,  13  Water  St., 
New  York. 


What  Are  You  Selling?  If  We  Had  Your  Ad¬ 
dress  we’d  show  you  howto  sell  more,  send  you  free  pocket 
sample  and  largely  increase  your  profits — not  one  week 
but  weekly.  S.  Mfg.  Co.,  20B  Warren  St.,  New.  York. 


“That  means  that  you  have  designed 
to  soli  me  this  invention,  I  suppose.” 

“Not  entirely.  Only  in  the  towns 
where  you  are  now  engaged  in  the  coal 
business.” 

“IIow  much?” 

“One  dollar.” 


RIO  1’  U 10  S 10  X  TATI  V  K  SINTIOR  swal- 
-  lowed  hastily.  In  the  course  of  a 
long  and  active  commercial  and  political 
career  he  had  met  with  many  unexpected 
answers,  but  the  unexpectedness  of  this 
was  total. 

“One — ”  was  all  lie  said. 

“Dollar,”  completed  Sam,  smoothing 
back  his  now  pliable  red  hair.  “By  the 
way,  Mr,  Sinter,  is  it  utterly  impossi¬ 
ble  for  you  to  go  before  the  Waterways 
Commission,  explain  the  mistake  in  the 
issuance  of  that  grant,  and  have  it  recti¬ 
fied  by  some  simple  legislative  action?’’ 

“Ah!”  A  great  light  broke  upon  Rep¬ 
resentative  Sinter,  and,  rising,  he  walked 
to  tlie  window  where  the  glare  was  less 
blinding.  He  contemplated  for  a  long, 
long  time.  II is  Winburg  coal  monopoly 
netted  him  sixty  thousand  dollars  a 
year  so  long  as  the  citizens  were  not 
prejudiced  into  boycotting  him ;  and  as 
the  prosperity  of  the  city  increased  those 
earnings  would  increase.  Ilis  secret 
share  in  the  Winburg  Electric  Power 
Company  would,  in  the  course  of  time, 
net  him  in  the  neighborhood  of  forty 
thousand  annually.  Something  seemed 
to  tell  him,  however,  that  he  could  not 
keep  both;  and  the  problem  was  one  of 
very  simple  mathematical  calculation. 
Suddenly  he  turned  from  the  window. 
“What’s  your  motive  in  this?” 
“Patriotism  and  personal  gain,”  grinned 
Sam.  “I  want  Winburg  prosperous 
enough  to  make  my  various  stocks  worth 
par  and  pay  dividends.  I  want  Winburg 
to  he  the  richest  town  in  the  State,  and  I 
want  to  be  the  richest  man  in  the  town.” 

BENEVOLENCE  returned  to  Repre-- 
sentarive  Sinter’s  eye  and  blandnessj 
to  his  smile,  as  he  unfastened  the  strap' 
and  two  clasps  from  a  long,  rusty  pocket- 
book,  produced  one  dollar,  and  laid  it 
before  his  red-headed  visitor. 

“You  will  have  your  wish,”  he  prophe¬ 
sied,  as  lie  brought  out  some  stationery 
for  Sam  to  do  a  little  writing.  “You 
may  tell  my  constituents  in  your  beauti¬ 
ful  city  that  the  error  shall  he  corrected 
and  the  water-power  grant  made  out  to 
the  City  of  Winburg.” 

“In  the  name  of  your  constituents  I 
thank  you,”  laughed  Sam.  “We  hope  to 
have  you  dedicate  Sinter  dam.  By  the 
way” — he  viewed  tlie  toy  dump  car 
affectionately  before  dropping  it  in  his 
hag — “I  consider  this  a  splendid  invest¬ 
ment  on  your  part,  because  an  anticoal 
monopoly  movement  has  been  ready  to  he 
fanned  into  flame  hack  home.”  He  put 
his  dollar  in  his  pocket.  “And  sometimes, 
in  Winburg,  public  indignation  runs  high.” 


A  fourth  story  in  this  series  by 
George  Randolph  Chester 
will  appear  in  an  early  issue 
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A  New  Oldsmobile  for  $1285 


Now  You  Can  Afford  This  Famous  Car 


Do  You  Prefer  a  Six? 


This  year  there  is  a  new  Oldsmobile  and  in  all  but  one  partic¬ 
ular,  it  stands  where  all  Oldsmobiles  of  past  years  have  stood 
—in  that  small  group  of  leaders,  five  or  six  at  the  most,  which  has 
always  boasted  quality  instead  of  quantity  of  output.  That  one 
differing  detail  is  price. 

We  first  announced  the  price  at  $1350  but  the  flood  of  orders 
we  have  received,  has  allowed  us  to  increase  our  production 
plans,  and  reduce  our  price  still  lower.  You  now  can  buy  the 
new  Oldsmobile  “Light  Four”  for  $1285. 


True  Oldsmobile  Quality 

People  will  naturally  think  that  to 
reach  this  low  price,  we  have  sacri¬ 
ficed  Oldsmobile  quality  until  they 
examine  the  car. 

This  new  “Light  Four”  is  a  genuine 
Oldsmobile  —  in  design,  in  carefulness  of 
construction  and  finish,  in  completeness 
of  detail  and  equipment.  Everywhere  it 
carries  out  the  idea  of  what  an  Oldsmobile 
should  be— an  aristocrat  in  appearance  and 
performance. 

For  the  last  two  years,  there  has  been  an 
increasing  and  insistent  call  for  a  smaller, 
lighter  “Oldsmobile,’  ’  built  with  the  char¬ 
acteristic  completeness  and  refinement  that 
has  marked  ihe  big  Oldsmobile  “Six.’ 
We  have  planned  carefully  to  meet  this  de¬ 
mand — not  hastily,  for  we  knew  the  market 
would  be  ready  as  soon  as  we  were — but 
step  by  step,  seeking  the  type  of  car  that 
would  fill  this  demand,  not  for  one  season, 
but  for  many  seasons  to  come. 

How  well  we  have  succeeded  you  shall 
judge.  The  new  Oldsmobile  is  now  ready 
— in  the  salesrooms  of  our  hundreds  of 
dealers — for  your  inspection. 

A  True  Replica  of  the 
Oldsmobile  “Six” 

One  of  our  dealers  said,  when  he 
first  saw  the  new  “Four”  at  the 
factory:  “Just  like  looking  at  the 
greatest  six-cylinder  car  in  America 
through  a  reducing  glass.”  1  hat  de¬ 
scribes  it.  Our  large  car  has  always 
been  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  lines  and 
harmonious  proportions.  The  same  grace 


and  beauty  are  apparent  in  the  smaller 
Oldsmobile,  reduced  in  wheelbase  length 
to  112  inches. 

Its  low  center  of  gravity  makes  it  seem 
to  “hug  the  ground,”  yet  it  has  ample 
road  clearance. 

No  Light  Car  So  Complete 

See  how  carefully  we  have  worked 
out  Oldsmobile  completeness.  You 
won’t  be  able  to  think  of  purchasing 
the  ordinary  “popular  priced"  car 
after  you  have  looked  into  this  new 
car  closely. 

Wide  22-inch  doors,  comfortable  for 
even  the  largest  person.  Wide  seats,  and 
ample  room  for  your  legs.  For  the  driver, 
20J4  inches  from  cushion  edge  to  clutch 
pedal,  means  comfort  and  freedom.  Deep, 
luxurious  upholstering,  and  long,  easy 
springs,  balanced  perfectly,  absorb  ;oad 
shocks  and  vibrations. 

Delco  Electric  Lights 
and  Starter 

Of  course  you  would  rather  have 
the  Delco  starting  and  lighting  sys¬ 
tem  than  any  unknown  make.  It 
has  been  adopted  as  standard  equip¬ 
ment  on  cars  costing  twice  as  ml  .) 
as  this,  yet  we  include  it  on  che  light 
Oldsmobile  at  no  extra  cost. 

All  woodwork  is  of  handsomely  grained 
Circassian  walnut.  The  dash  unit,  of  the 
same  beautiful  wood,  brings  all  instru¬ 
ments,  set  flush,  immediately  under  your 


hand — starter,  lights,  speedometer, 
eight-day  clock,  etc. 

Many  other  features,  that  in  the 
Oldsmobile  Six  have  won  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  critical,  are  duplicated 
in  this  lighter  car.  Cast  aluminum 
toot  and  running  boards.  Extra 
large  gasoline  tank,  fastened  to  main  frame 
in  rear.  Concealed  tool  box,  fully  equipped 
with  standard  tool  kit,  tire  pump  and  jack 

_ all  of  exceptional  quality.  Extra  strong 

artillery  wheels  of  selected  hickory;  twelve 
spokes,  front  and  rear,  natural  finish. 

Jiffy  curtains  are  a  part  of  our  regular 
equipment,  as  well  as  cape  top,  with  boot. 
Tire  iron  at  rear. 

No  Unnecessary  Weight 

The  question  of  weight  is  important,  but 
strength  must  come  first.  After  making 
every  provision  for  the  widest  margin  of 
extra  strength  and  safety  in  every  part, 
every  ounce  of  excess  weight  has  been  re¬ 
moved.  Shipping  weight  is  2,485  pounds. 

A  Few  Words  About 
the  Motor 

The  latest  engineering  develop¬ 
ments,  both  in  America  and  in  Europe, 
point  unmistakably  to  the  superior 
efficiency  of  the  compact,  small  bore 


We  are  increasing  the  output  of  the  greatest 
six-cylinder  car  in  America”  to  meet  the  1915 
demand.  Seven-passenger,  touring  body  type, 
$2975.  Catalog  “A,”  describing  the  Oldsmobile 
Six,  sent  on'request. 


four-cylinder  motor,  with  overhead 
valves,  for  a  car  of  this  weight. 

The  unit  power  plant  of  the  new  Olds¬ 
mobile  is  of  this  modern  t\  pe.  All  valves 
are  enclosed,  and  all  working  parts  covered. 
Its  four  cylinders,  measuring  x  5,  are 
cast  en  bloc,  with  specially  designed  Olds¬ 
mobile  silencer;  and  exhaustive  road  tests 
show  great  flexibility  with  a  wide  range  of 
speed.  The  motor  is  mounted  on  the 
main  frame,  with  three-point  suspension. 

This  is  unmistakably  the  cat  for  the  man 
who  seeks  distinction  without  extra  cost — 
who  demands  in  the  car  of  his  selection  all 
that  “Oldsmobile”  has  meant  since  motor 
cars  were  first  built.  Hundreds  of  dealers 
are  now  ready  to  show  it.  Our  new  catalog 
“B”  describes  and  illustrates  the  new  car 
in  detail.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS 

Lansing,  Mich. 


With  Complete  Equipment,  Including 
Delco  Starting  and  Lighting  System 


The  New  Holeproof  Hose  for  Men  and  Women 


Here,  now,  is  the  hosiery  for  men 
and  women  that  combines  long 
wear  with  the  style  of  silk  hosiery, 
and  it  sells  at  the  same  price  as 
good  cotton  hose — 50  cents  a  pair 
for  men’s  and  75  cents  a  pair  for 
women’s. 

Holeproof  Silk-faced  Hosiery  is  made 
of  the  finest  Japanese  Silk,  ingeniously 
knit  over  a  strong,  sheer,  invisible  body 
of  Sea  Island  Cotton.  This  gives  the 
appearance  of  pure  silk  and  much  longer 
wearing  quality  than  is  possible  in  pure 
silk  hose.  Three  pairs  are  guaranteed  to 
wear  without  holes  for  three  months. 
If  any  of  the  three  pairs  fail  in  that 
time  we  will  replace  them  with  new 
hose  free. 


The  Silk-Faced  are  light  in  weight 
and  cool,  and  they  fit  every  inch  of  the 
foot  and  ankle.  Hose  of  better  style 
never  have  been  produced. 

Try  these  new  Holeproofs,  jnadam. 
Get  them  for  your  husband  and  your 
sons  to  try.  See  if  you  know  of  any 
hosiery  selling  at  these  prices  that  pro¬ 
vides  as  many  desirable  hosiery-qualities. 

Try  the  regular  cotton  Holeproofs, 
too,  for  men,  women  and  children.  Six 
pairs  are  guaranteed  six  months. 

These  hose  are  made  in  the  sheerest 
weights  for  men  and  women.  Our  cot¬ 
ton  yarns  cost  us  an  average  of  74  cents 
per  pound,  while  common  yarns  sell  for 
32  cents.  Holeproof  cotton  hose  are 
stylish,  soft  and  strong. 


At  All  Holeproof  Dealers 

The  genuine  Holeproofs  are  sold  in  your 
town.  Write  for  dealers’  names  and  addresses. 
We  ship  direct  where  no  dealer  is  near,  charges 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  remittance.  Ask  for  the 
free  book  that  tells  about  the  complete  Hole- 
proof  line. 

Other  Prices 

$1.50  per  box  and  up  for  six  pairs  of  men’s 
cotton  Holeproofs;  $2.00  per  box  and  up  for 
six  pairs  of  women’s  or  children’s  in  cotton  ; 
$1.00  per  box  for  four  pairs  of  infants’  in  cot¬ 
ton.  Above  boxes  guaranteed  six  months. 
$1.00  per  box  for  three  pairs  of  children’s  cot¬ 
ton  Holeproofs,  guaranteed  three  months. 
$2.00  per  box  for  three  pairs  of  men's  silk 
Holeproof  socks ;  $3.00  per  box  for  three  pairs 
of  women’s  silk  Holeproof  stockings.  Boxes 
of  silk  guaranteed  three  months.  I  hree  pairs  of^ 
Silk-Faced  Holeproofs  for  men  $1.50;  for> 
women  $2.25.  Three  pairs  of  Silk-baced  are 
guaranteed  three  months. 


Holeproof  Hosiery 

for  ^/men,  women  M.  JL and  children^^ 


paMe8i906  HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  London,  Canada  Holep"  oof  Hosiery  Co.,  10  Church  Alley,  Liverpool,  England 


It Y  INVITATION,  MEMBER  OF 
RICE  LEADERS  OF  THE 
WORLD  ASSOCIATION 


Every  woman  should  also  examine  Holeproof  Silk  Gloves. 
They  are  now  sold  in  many  stores.  Made  of  the  best  quality  silk 
with  reinforced  finger  tips  that  are  guaranteed  to  outwear  the 
gloves  themselves.  We  would  not  give  the  name  “Holeproof’ 


Holeproof 

Sinfyiovej 

FOR  WOMEN 


to  any  but  the  most  durable  gloves  on  the  market.  Write  for 
prices  and  free  book  that  tells  all  about  them. 

We  send  them  direct  on  receipt  of  price  if  we  have  no  dealer 


near  you. 


Note  the 
Silk  Facing 

Over  the  Invisible  Cotton  Body 
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The  easiest  car  in  the  world  to  drive — The  1915  Maxwell 
$695— Fully  Equipped,  and  with  17  New  Features 


1.  Pure  stream-line  body. 

2.  Adjustable  front  seat. 

3.  Simms  high-tension  magneto. 

4.  Three-quarter  elliptic  rear  springs. 

5.  Tire  brackets  on  rear. 

6.  Spring  tension  fan. 

7.  Kingston  carburetor. 

8.  Clear-vision  wind  shield. 


9.  Mohair  top. 

10.  Concealed  door  hinges. 

11.  Gasoline  tank  located  under  dash  cowl. 

12.  Crown  fenders  with  all  rivets  concealed. 

13.  Head  lights  braced  by  rod  running  between 
lamps. 

14.  Famous  make  of  anti-skid  tires  on  rear 
wheels. 


15.  Gracefully  rounded,  double-shell  radiator 
equipped  with  shock  absorbing  device. 

16.  Instrument  board,  carrying  speedometer, 
carburetor  adjustment,  and  gasoline  filler. 

17.  Improved  steering  gear ;  spark  and  throttle 
control  on  quadrant  under  steering  wheel ; 
electric  horn  with  button  mounted  on  end 
of  quadrant. 


HOLDS  THE  ROAD  AT  50  MILES  AN  HOUR 


If  you  have  never  driven  an  automobile,  the  1915  Maxwell  is  the  car  for 
you.  If  you  have  driven  cars  you  will  appreciate  this  automobile.  This 
“wonder  car”  is  driven  from  the  left  side,  and  has  but  two  pedals.  The 
two  levers  are  in  the  center.  The  foot  accelerator  has  a  heel  rest.  The 


spark  and 
adjustable 


thro* 


Wi 


antrol  are  under  the  steering  wheel. 
Individual  leg  length. 


The  front  seat  is 


The  Maxwell  has  real  power.  The  Maxwell  is  one  of  the  greatest  hill 
climbers  in  the  world.  It  will  throttle  down  to  4  miles  an  hour  on  high 
gear,  and  pick  up  to  50  miles  an  hour  in  a  comparatively  few  yards.  This 
means  little  gear  shifting,  with  less  wear  on  both  car  and  driver. 

See  this  full  five  passenger,  beautiful,  graceful  family  car  at  the  Maxwell 
dealer  nearest  you.  Write  for  beautiful  1915  Maxwell  Catalogue,  Dept.  C. 


MAXWELL  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Michigan 


lectric  Self-Starter  and  Electric  Lights  $55  Extra 


Sep,  | 
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Five  Hundred  Complete  Electric  Start¬ 
ing,  Lighting  and  Ignition  Systems  are 
being  built  every  day  at  Delco  factory 

Do  *you  realize  what  this  means  as  an  indication  of  na¬ 
tional  prosperity  ? 

Do  you  realize  what  a  satisfying  commentary  it  is  upon 
the  character  and  standing  of  the  motor  cars  using  Delco 
equipment  ? 

Just  now  when  the  whole  world  stands  aghast  at  the 
tragedy  that  is  being  enacted  in  Europe — 


When  the  natural  tendency  is  toward  un¬ 
rest  and  apprehension  the  sane,  level-headed, 
broad-minded  business  men  of  the  automo¬ 
bile  industry  are  showing  their  faith  in  the 
soundness  of  American  prosperity,  and  have 
turned  what  might  have  been  commercial  and 
industrial  disaster  into  another  triumph  for 
American  optimism. 

The  automobile  industry  might  well  have 
given  way  to  a  feeling  of  pessimism  and  ap¬ 
prehension  with  the  sudden  cutting  off  of  the 
entire  European  market  and  the  threatened 
tightening  of  financial  conditions. 

It  took  courage  and  faith  and  foresight  to 
go  forward  a  month  or  so  ago  in  the  face  of 
the  disastrous  happenings  in  Europe. 

But  American  faith  has  won. 

The  foundations  of  American  prosperity 
have  stood  firm. 

The  abundant  crops  with  which  the  coun¬ 
try  has  been  blessed  have  opened  up  enlarged 
markets  at  home. 

The  shutting  down  of  European  factories 
has  paved  the  way  for  greatly  increased 
trade  in  South  America  and  the  Far  East. 

All  indications  point  to  a  year  of  excep¬ 
tional  prosperity  for  the  substantial  commer¬ 
cial  and  industrial  interests  of  this  country. 


Every  motor  car  factory  using  Delco  equip¬ 
ment  is  working  to  its  full  capacity. 

The  demands  being  made  upon  the  Delco 
plant  are  taxing  its  maximum  production. 

And  yet  it  is  the  largest,  strongest,  best- 
equipped  organization  in  the  world  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  electric 
lighting,  starting  and  ignition  apparatus. 

The  Delco  System  is  the  pioneer  in  the 
electric  cranking  field — 

For  three  years  it  has  maintained  its  leader¬ 
ship — and  today  more  than  160,000  automo¬ 
bile  owners  are  driving  Delco  equipped  cars. 

And  the  steadily  increasing  demand  for 
Delco  Equipment  from  the  highest  type  of 
motor  car  manufacturers  is  a  gratifying  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  correctness  of  Delco  prin¬ 
ciples  and  the  quality  of  Delco  apparatus. 

But  the  most  gratifying  circumstance  of  all 
is  that  now  in  the  face  of  world  wide  turmoil 
every  Delco  equipped  car  is  finding  a  ready 
market  up  to  its  full  factory  capacity — 

And  the  country  at  large — this  splendid 
peace-loving  America  of  ours — is  again  dem¬ 
onstrating  to  the  world  the  soundness  of  its 
industrial  and  financial  foundations  and  the 
sincerity  of  the  principle  of  universal  brother¬ 
hood  upon  which  its  institutions  are  based. 


The  Dayton  Engineering  Laboratories  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 
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The  Last  of  the  Kings 


A  TALI,  young  man  in  knickerbockers  and 
\  Norfolk  jacket  walked  at  a  leisurely 
pace  along  a  road  that  wound  with 
-  ^  many  pleasant  curves  through  the  Con- 
jcticut  hills.  His  age  was  twenty-six,  his  fea- 

ires  small  and  regular,  his  eyes  blue,  and  his  hair  and  mustache  decidedly  blond, 
eeting  him  in  a  German  highway,  one  would  have  taken  him  for  a  student  a 
lggestion  emphasized  by  a  scar  across  his  left  cheek.  His  portrait,  printed  in  all 
te  American  newspapers  two  weeks  earlier,  had  shown  him  with  a  heard.  This 
»'  had  eliminated  in  an  effort  to  disguise  himself,  and  the  fact  that  he  had 
lurne.ved  from  New  York  to  Litchfield  unrecognized  justified  him  in  believing 
lat  lie  had  thrown  the  world  off  his  trail  and  that  he  might  continue  his  tour 
E  America  without  being  harassed  by  newspaper  men. 

On  his  arrival  in  New  York  the  press  had  welcomed  him  joyfully— ship  news- 
ten,  editorial  philosophers,  paragraphers,  and  cartoonists  found  in  him  a  fruitful 
abject,  until,  weary  of  their  gayet.v,  he  indignantly  turned  his  hack  upon  the 
letropolis.  It  was  a  bright,  crisp  September  day,  and,  although  it  was  three 
'clock,  he  had  had  no  luncheon,  a  deficiency  of  which  he  was  reminded  by  the 
ight  of  a  red  apple  attached  to  a  bough  that  hung  temptingly  over  a  stone  wall, 
’he  wall  in  itself  piqued  his  curiosity.  It  was  eight  feet  high  and  decorated 
■ith  a  line  of  spikes,  and  its  purpose  was  clearly  to  exclude  persons  like  him- 
elf  who  might  approach  with  larcenous  intent. 

He  gained  the  top  with  some  difficulty,  found  the  single  red  apple  multiplied  on 
3any  "trees,  and,  thus  encouraged  by  the  visible  supply  of  food,  dropped  into  the 
rchard.  The  coveted  fruit  proved  to  be  a  snare  and  a  delusion,  hideously  defiled 
y  insects.  He  examined  the  trees  with  a  sophisticated  air,  murmuring  hearty 
isapproval  of  the  care  the  orchard  had  received,  and  set  off  resolutely  for  a 
iirge  house  that  lay  some  distance  away. 

Beyond  the  orchard  was  a  broad  lawn,  where  he  observed  under  a  huge  elm  a 
hort,  stocky  man  of  fifty  or  thereabouts  stretched  at  ease  in  a  rocking-chair, 
eading  a  newspaper.  As  the  pilgrim  drew  nearer  this  person  began 

o  swear.  His  rage  increasing,  he  ,  _ 

hrew  the  paper  on  the  ground 
md  stamped  upon  it  furiously. 

“Katie!  To  think  o’  my  little 
iatie  doin’  that !”  he  wailed. 

“Pardon  me,”  began  the  young 
nan,  pausing  at  a  discreet  dis- 
ance,  “but  if  you  are  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  this  estate,  I  should 
ike  to  talk  to  you  about  the 
condition  of  your  trees,  which 
is  shocking.” 

“Trees !  Trees !  What  do  I 
care  about  trees?  Things  have 
come  to  a  pretty  pass  if  a  man 
can't  read  a  newspaper,  and  a 
rotten  one  at  that,  without  hav¬ 
ing  some  fool  come  along  to 
talk  about  trees !  Who  the 
hell  are  you  anyway?”  blurted 
the  stout  man,  glaring. 

“My  name  is  King;  Victor 
Augustus  King.” 

KING  !  That  doesn’t  mean 
a  thing  to  me!  You  clear 
right  out  o’  this.  If  you 
want  to  see  the  doctor,  you’ll 
find  him  at  the  house.” 

“If  there’s  anything  I  don’t 
need  at  present,  it’s  a  doctor,”  replied  the  young 
man  amiably.  “Food,  yes;  but  doctors  are  not  in 
my  line.  Nor  should  I  say  that  you  yourself  are 
seriously  in  need  of  medical  aid.”  This  statement,  offered  with  every  conciliatory 
and  complimentary  intention,  caused  the  man  in  the  rocker  to  blaze  forth  again. 

“I  know  what  you  are;  you’re  one  o’  them  infernal  detectives!  For  a  private 
sanitarium  I  must  say  this  place  is  overrun  by  more  tramps,  tree  trimmers,  and 
vermin  generally  than  I  thought  was  loose  in  all  America !  But  I’ll  tell  you  this, 
young  fella — if  you  think  you  can  trap  me  into  admitting  anything,  or  come  here 
and  kidnap  me,  you  don’t  know  Terrance  B.  McPhee !” 

“As  my  name  meant  nothing  to  you,  it’s  only  fair  to  say  that  no  more  does  yours 
signify  anything  to  me,”  replied  King  good-naturedly.  “But  if  you’re  in  danger 
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“I  think,”  said  the  last  of  the  Kings,  with  a  tug  at 
his  limp  collar,  “ that  I’m  the  aggrieved  person  in  this  affair” 


of  being  kidnaped,  I  extend  my  heartiest  sym¬ 
pathy.  I  supposed  I  was  in  some  gentleman  s 
estate,  but  if  it’s  a  sanitarium  and  you  are 
neither  the  proprietor  nor  a  patient — ” 

“Patient!”  shouted  McPhee.  “Of  course  I'm 
a  patient !  If  you  think  you  can  trick  me  into  saying  I  ain’t  a  patient  bein’  kept 
here  against  my  will,  you’re  barkin’  up  the  wrong  tree.  . 

“Pray  be  calm.  You  will  have  a  stroke  in  a  moment  if  you  don’t  quiet  yourself. 
“Impudence!”  puffed  McPhee  furiously. 

He  lighted  a  cigar  and  began  quizzing  the  stranger  as  to  his  reasons  for  being 
in  the  sanitarium  grounds,  when  be  had  left  New  York,  and  whether  anyone  had 
mentioned  Terrance  B.  McPhee  to  him  anywhere  along  the  road. 

“If  I  knowed  you  was  on  the  square,”  said  McPhee  at  last,  “I  might  give  you  a 

better  job  than  spraying  trees.” 

“If  you  think  of  offering  me 
employment,  it’s  only  fair  to  de¬ 
scribe  myself  more  fully,”  sug¬ 
gested  the  young  man,  clasping 
his  knees  and  digging  his  heels 
into  the  grass. 

“Go  ahead  then.  Only  trim 
the  frills.  I  don’t  care  any¬ 
thing  about  references  or  how 
many  blue  tickets  you  got  in 
Sunday  school,  or  whether 
you’re  the  only  support  of  an 
invalid  aunt.  Just  dig  the  seeds 
out  o’  your  cantaloupe  and  show 
the  fruit.” 

‘‘TTTIHLF  I  told  you  my 
W  name  was  King,  that 
isn’t  strictly  true,”  be¬ 
gan  the  young  man.  “Please 
don’t  jump,  but  I  am  in  fact 
Victor  Augustus,  the  former 
King  of  Balamania.  I'm  a  king 
out  of  a  job,  but  still  a  king, 
and  I  resent  being  called  an  ex- 
king  by  your  blundering  news¬ 
papers.  It’s  my  pride  to  be 
known  as  the  last  of  the  kings ; 
my  line  is  older  than  that  of 
any  reigning  monarch  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  Hohenzollerns,  the 
Romanoffs — piff !  George  IV  ! — - 
his  sires  were  peasants  tending 
their  little  cabbage  patches 
when  my  house  was  a  power 
in  Europe !” 

“Cut  it  out;  forget  it!”  ejac¬ 
ulated  McPhee,  waving  his  ci¬ 
gar  with  a  fat  hand.  “They’ve 
got  a  crank  locked  up  in  the 
cellar  who  thinks  he’s  King 
Solomon.  I  read  in  the  papers 
about  that  Balamania  chap— 
w  omen  and  Monte  Carlo  lost 
him  his  job.” 

“The  basest  calumny !  My 
trouble  was  a  sense  of  humor. 
A  king  who  makes  a  joke  is  doomed,  and  when  I 
imported  an  American  minstrel  troupe  for  my  per¬ 
sonal  entertainment  my  people  rebelled.  They  told 
me  in  New  York  that  your  American  kings  keep  the  people  amused  while  they 
rob  them — parks,  steamboat  rides,  and  clambakes.  Stupid  ass  that  I  am,  I 
never  thought  of  that!  When  I  saw  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  I  skipped, 
sending  in  my  abdication  on  a  post  card  just  as  I  took  steerage  passage  at  Ham¬ 
burg.  I  am  now  touring  your  provinces  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  tiace  o  >oui 
boasted  American  freedom.  Fortunately  my  father  saw  that  the  king  business 
was  playing  out  and  he  educated  me  along  practical  lines.  I’m  a  tree  eulturist 
and  entomologist— bugs  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Pardon  me,  but  from  this  very 
spot  I  can  count  half  a  dozen  trees  that  are  being  ruined  by  the  gypsy  moth. 
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tom,  of  course  you  have  your  money  all  tied  ui>  with 
pink  ribbons  somewhere?”  remarked  Victor  Augustus, 
carelessly,  as  he  inspected  a  hole  in  his  stocking. 
“Don’t  you  get  smart  now,  king  or  no  king!” 


Victor  Augustus  was  somewhat  taken  aback 
by  the  ease  with  which  he  gained  access  to  the 
Mcl’hee  house  when  he  rang  the  hell  shortly  after 
six.  It  was  a  big  house,  set  hack  out  of  sight  from 
the  road. 

On  one  side  was  a  formal  garden  with  a  pool  into 
which  running  water  splashed  pleasantly.  When  he 
gave  his  name  as  Mr.  King  and  said  that  he  brought 
a  message  from  Miss  McPliee’s  father,  the  maid  said 
Miss  Katie  would  he  down  immediately. 

While  he  waited  he  observed  on  the  living-room  wall 
a  capital  water-color  sketch  of  Zalida,  one  of  the 
homes  of  the  Balamanian  kings,  and  it  gave  him  a 
twinge  of  homesickness.  His  meditations  were  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  light — by  the  lightest  of  steps,  and  lie 
swung  as  his  name  was  spoken. 

“Miss  Mcl’hee !”  he  murmured,  bowing  from  the  hips. 

THE  elaborateness  of  the  how  may  have  amused 
her.  At  any  rate  he  saw  a  smile  fading  from 
her  face  as  lie  stood  erect,  and  this  he  found 
disconcerting. 

She  was  so  small  and  slight  that  the  nineteen 
years  her  father  had  attributed  to  her  seemed  an 
absurd  exaggeration. 

She  hade  him  he  seated  and  chose  for  herself  the 
biggest  chair  in  the  room.  Cozil.v  established  in  this, 
she  appeared  smaller  than  ever.  It  was  so  incredible 
that  this  charming  young  person  could  he  the  daughter 
of  the  boodler  that  lie  took  the  precaution  to  repeat 
her  name  again. 

“Oh,  I'm  Katie  all  right,”  she  answered  with  her 
adorable  smile.  “And  the  maid  said  papa  had  sent 
you.  I  hope  you  bring  good  news  of  papa?” 

“He  is  quite  well.”  he  replied.  “Let  me  explain  that 
he  sent  me  to  look  at  the  trees  on  your  estate.  I  was 
examining  those  at  the — er — sanitarium  and  he  sug¬ 
gested  that  yours  here  needed  attention.” 

She  laughed  merrily,  as  though  the  thought  of  trees 
was  the  funniest  thing  in  the  world.  Then  she  turned 
her  head  slightly  to  one  side,  regarding  him  quizzi- 
cally  for  an  instant  and  remarked  : 

“Of  course  papa  didn’t  send  you  to  look  at  trees. 
Why  don’t  you  come  right  out  with  it?  Papa  sent 
you  to  get  that  money !” 

He  had  expected  to  lead  up  to  McPhee's  plunder 
diplomatically,  and  the  abruptness  with  which  she  un¬ 
covered  his  errand  caused  him  to  start  uneasily. 

“Why,  yes,”  he  stammered,  tugging  at  his  mus¬ 
tache  ;  “there  was  something,  er — ” 

“Do  pardon  me  for  laughing,  for  dear  papa  is  so 
ridiculous !  You  are  the  fourth  person  he  has  sent  to 
get  that  money.  The  first  was  an  artist  who  wanted 
to  paint  my  portrait;  the  next  was  a  man  who  wanted 
to  build  a  new  poultry  house;  and  the  third  came 
about  setting  up  a  windmill  or  something.  They  all 
tried  to  burglarize  the  house — but  didn’t  quite  pull  it 
off!  It's  all  so  per-fect-ly  killing!” 

“tjt/T,  of  course,  these  other  persons  you  mention 
fj  may  not  have  been — er — you  may  say  author¬ 
ized  to  represent  your  father,”  pleaded  Victor 
Augustus.  “Please  note  that  my  case  is  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent.  He’s  not  only  chosen  me  to  assist  him  in 
his  plans  of  escape,  but  I  am — er — a  person — well,  the 
fact  is,  my  position  and  experience  in  large  affairs 
justified  him  in  believing  that  I  should  succeed  where 
others  failed.” 

“Well,  that  artist  chap  was  rather  fond  of  himself, 
too,”  she  remarked  sweetly.  “And  I  suppose  papa 
told  you  you  could  marry  me  if  you  helped  him  get 
away  with  the  boodle !  That’s  what  he  told  all  the 
others!”  ( Continued  on  page  26) 


She  hade  him 
he  seated  and 
chose  for  herself 
the  biggest  chair 
in  the  room 


OH,  IT 
playi 


’m  only  chagrined  that  I  didn’t  think  of 
ling  mental  aberration  myself.  Please  go 
on  with  the  story.” 

“Well,  I  ain’t  takin’  much  chance  with  you,  for  noth¬ 
in’  I  say  can  be  used  against  me,  as  the  doctors  held 
an  ante-mortem  autopsy  on  me  to  head  off  extradition 
to  New  York” — he  squinted  at  the  end  of  his  cigar— 
“and  pronounced  me  crazy- — mind  clean  gone.  I  only 
got  a  million  out  o’  that  last  job,  and  it  was  some  trick, 
I  can  tell  you,  to  pull  it  out  from  under  a  reform  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  Board  o’  Estimate  would  be  glad  to 
save  its  face  by  dropping  the  prosecution  if  I’d  pay 
it  hack,  hut  that  ain’t  the  way  o'  Terrance  B.  Mcl’hee. 
Now” — lie  glanced  about  furtively  and  went  on  in  a 
husky  whisper — “this  playin’  crazy’s  all  right  for  a 
week  or  two,  but  I  can’t  stand  it  much  longer.  There's 
a  few  fellas  that’s  walking  pigeon-toed  for  fear  I’ll  go 
back  and  turn  State’s  evidence,  and  they  gotta  yacht 


waitin’ 

toward 


“Look  here.  Vie,”  MePhee  interrupted  sharply,  “the 
doctor  told  me  he’d  keep  you  fellows  locked  up.  I 
l  bought  you  was  a  lunatic  when  you  first  come  along 
and  I’ve  just  been  givin’  you  a  tryout.  You're  the 
surest  case  o’  nuts  I've  seen,  and  there’s  a  squirrel 
sneakin’  up  behind  you  right  now.” 

The  young  man  smiled  with  patient  resignation, 
threw  his  cap  at  the  squirrel,  and  fished  in  his  pocket. 

"If  you  will  kindly  examine  this,”  he  said,  handing 
MePhee  a  coin,  “you  will  find  that  my  features  cor¬ 
respond  to  those  on  this  gold  piece.  I'll  turn  my  head 
so  you  can  compare  my  profile  with  that  on  the  coin. 

I  shaved  my  heard,  but  the  ends  of  my  mustache,  you 
will  note,  have  the  same  upward  twist — a  slight  tri¬ 
bute  to  my  friend  the  German  Emperor.” 

McPHEE  turned  the  coin  over  several  times  and 
tossed  it  back. 

“Mebbe  you’re  lyin’  and  mebbe  you  ain’t,” 
he  remarked  doubtfully.  “Puff  it  sounds  like  a  big 
bluff.  I  remember  about  you  now — you  cut  a  slice  off 
o’  everything  that  went  by  in  your  fool  country,  and 
then  lit  out  with  the  whole  pork  barrel.  You  ain't 
able  to  work  the  handout  stunt  on  Terry  MePhee,  son.” 

“I’m  poorer  than  the  vilest  pauper  in  P.alamania,” 
insisted  Victor  Augustus;  “broke,  busted,  anything 
you  please  to  call  it.” 

“On  the  dead  level,  you  don’t  mean  to  say  you 
didn’t  get  away  with  it!”  exclaimed  MePhee  with  a 
snort  of  disgust. 

“Oh,  don't  rub  it  in !  They  said  I  crossed  the 
frontier  with  the  whole  royal  treasury  in  a  vegetable 
cart.  The  reporters  do  me  too  much  honor.  I  had  to 
pawn  a  watch  the  King  of  Spain  gave  me  to  buy  a 
steerage  ticket — that’s  the  truth!  When  I  saw  trouble 
coming  I  promised  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
half  I'd  stolen  if  he'd  get  it  into  London  exchange 
for  me.  hut  the  scoundrel  gobbled  the  whole  pot  and 
jumped  for  Paris.” 

“You're  a  fool,”  declared  MePhee,  wagging  his  head 
and  striking  his  knee  with  his  fist — “the  biggest  fool 
I  ever  heard  of.  Young  fella,  in  that  game  we  don’t 
trust  nobody !” 

Victor  Augustus,  sometime  King  of  Balamania, 
passed  his  hand  across  his  face  and  grappled  with 
this.  The  comprehensive  use  of  “we”  left  him  floundering. 
Seeing  his  befuddlement,  MePhee  proceeded  to  amplify. 

“Look  here,”  he  began,  leaning  forward  confiden¬ 
tially,  “you  and  me  was  a  good  deal  in  the  same  boat — 
both  grafters.  Unless  you’re  lyin’  you’re  a  grafter 
king,  and,  accordin’  to  the  newspapers,  I’m  a  king 
grafter.  Do  you  take  me?  Your  folks  got  on  to  you 
that  you  was  crooked  and  bounced  you;  my  folks  got 
the  reform  bug  and  I  lit  out  about  three  laps  ahead 
of  the  sheriff,  but” — and  his  voice  sank  to  a  whisper 
— “I  didn’t  let  no  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  on  my 
loot.  I  got  away  with  it !” 

“There1  was  a  million  sterling  in  my  pot!”  exclaimed 
the  ex-King  mournfully. 


at  New  London  ready  to  give  me  a  boost 
South  America.  But  I  gotta  get  my  hand  on 
that  money  first.” 

"Your  spirit  is  admirable!  But  may  I  ask 
just  where  the — er — funds  are  concealed?” 

“Well,  sir,”  and  McPhee’s  eyes  narrowed 
craftily,  "I  got  it  all  in  gold  certificates  about 
two  miles  from  here  as  the  crow  flies.” 

“Secret  cave  and  that  sort  of  thing?”  asked 
the  ex-King  with  a  lifting  of  the  brows. 

"Don’t  talk  like  a  jackass!  It’s  hid  in  a 
house  I  got  up  here  in  the  country — a  place 
I  bought  for  my  little  Katie.  Katie  said  she 
^  couldn't  go  out  for  air  in  New  York  without 
'  bein’  pointed  to  as  Boss  McPhee’s  daughter, 
so  I  bought  a  nice  little  place  for  her  near, 
where  she  can  play  in  the  garden.” 

“And  you  want  me  to  pick  up  the  hidden  money  and 
assist  you  down  to  the ‘yacht — the  mildest  of  little 
adventures !” 

“Well,  you  gotta  get  Katie,  too.  I  can’t  go  off  and 
leave  her  up  here  in  the  woods.” 

THE  ex-King’s  eyes  brightened. 

"Is  your  daughter — er — young  and  unmarried? 
An  alliance  with  a  beautiful  American  girl  of 
wealth  has  entered  somewhat  into  my  calculations. 
It’s  conceivable,  of  course,  that  I  may  be  recalled  to 
the  throne,  and  you  can  see  for  yourself — ” 

“Well,  we’ll  let  Katie  look  you  over.  Your  bein’ 
royalty  may  strike  her  fancy  if  you  let  it  out  sort  o’ 
easy.  Don’t  spring  the  king  business  on  her  too  sud¬ 
den  or  she  may  think  you’re  fakin’.  Tell  her  her  poor 
old  dad’s  got  to  break  away,  and  you  get  her  and  the 
money  all  ready  to  skip.” 

“Katie,”  murmured  the  ex-King  dreamily,  “is  how 
old?” 

“Nineteen  last  April.  And  while  you  may  be  a  fake, 
the  idea  of  marryin’  Katie  to  a  king — even  a  busted 
one — ain’t  so  bad.  I  can  see  it  would  sort  o’  boost  my 
family  standin’.  You  help  me  get  away  with  Katie 
and  the  money  and  we’ll  see  about  that.  When  you 
come  along  a  while  ago  and  I  was  stamping  on  the 
paper,  I’d  just  read  a  yarn  that  Katie  was  engaged  to 
marry  Marty  Corrigan,  a  slick  young  shaver  I  slipped 
into  the  Board  o’  Estimate  to  take  care  o'  me — me, 
mind  you !” 

“Another  crude  imperfection  of  the  system — my 
chancellor  robbed  me,  your  confederate  betrays  you ! 
But  of  course  this  Corrigan  wouldn’t  allow  his  pros¬ 
pective  father-in-law  to  go  to  prison — ” 


Foil  God’s  h 
father-in- 


sake,  don’t  use  that  word !  I  ain’t  his 


ONLY  call  you  a  fool,”  said  Mcl’hee  pityingly, 
“because  without  cussin’  I  can’t  think  of  no 
meaner  word.  Over  here  we  don’t  divide.  When 
you  begin  dividin’,  nobody’s  ever  satisfied;  everybody 
you  let  in  wants  it  all.  I  know;  I’ve  tried  it  both 
ways !” 

“There  being  no  division  under  your  American  sys- 


-law  and  I  ain’t  a-goin’  to  be ;  and,  o’ 
course,  I  ain’t  a-goin’  to  jail!  Ain’t  I  crazy? 
Ain’t  they  put  me  here  because  I’m  a  mental  wreck?” 

“They  have,  obviously,”  replied  Victor  Augustus 
soothingly. 

“Well,  you  stop  talkin’  and  listen  to  me.  O’  course 
they’s  nothin’  in  that  rot  about  Katie  gettin’  married : 
but  she’s  sore  because  the  papers  keep  callin’  me  a 
crook.  I  gotta  take  ’er  away  to  some  country  where 
a  man  like  me  can  be  respectable.  And  I’m  goin’  to 
start  to-night.  The  doctor’s  goin’  into  town  to  stay 
till  to-morrow  and  I've  got  everybody  on  the  place 
salted— fixed — do  you  get  me?  I'll  escape  all  right 
and  get  to  my  house  by  eight  o'clock,  and  I  want  you 
to  have  Katie  and  the  money  ready  for  a  run  down  to 
New  London  to  that 
y  a  c  li  t ;  she’s  had 
steam  up  for  a 
week  w  ailin’  for 
me.  This  time  to¬ 
rn  o  r  r  o  w  we'll  be 
where  the  w  hole 
American  navy  can’t 
c  a  t  c  li  us.  Here’s 
some  ten-dollar  bills. 

You  better  stop  at 
Elmhurst  and  feed 
y  our  face  a  n  d 
spruce  up  before 
you  tackle  Katie.” 


“If  you  gentlemen  will 
please  stop  churning  the 
water.  I’ll  be  glad  to 
help  you  out  —  hut 
really  I  don ’t  want  to 
spoil  my  clothes  ” 
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There  is  yet  another  popular  mistake  about  Lord 
Kitchener:  that  grimness  which  is  undoubtedly  there 
has  been  supposed  to  mean  absence  of  all  humor.  His 
friends  will  tell  you  that  the  sense  of  humor  is  never 
absent ;  that  instinctively  and  inevitably  he  sees  the 
humorous  side  of  everything — even  in  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  situations.  It  is  that  sense  of  humor  that  has  car- 
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ried  him  through:  without  it  he  would  have  found  his 
career  and  his  life  impossible.  With  this  sense  of  humor 
there  is  the  love  of  a  joke  at  a  friend’s  easy  expense. 
“But,”  said  an  intimate  of  his  on  this  point,  “I  never 
heard  him  utter  a  joke  that  could  leave  a  sting.” 


An  Illuminating  Bit  of  Biography 

WHAT,  then,  is  the  real  Kitchener;  what  lies  at 
the  root  of  his  nature :  what  is  the  explanation 
of  the  extraordinary  things  he  has  done  and  is 
doing?  I  go  back  first  to  his  father  as  a  light  thrown 
on  his  career.  A  retired  officer,  English  by  birth,  a 
visitor  to  Ireland  almost  by  accident,  with  but  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  fortune,  he  suddenly  sees  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  sale  of  a  large  estate  in  the  County 
of  Kerry  at  the  low  price  which  followed  the  devasta¬ 
tion  of  the  famine  of  1846. 

He  settles  down  on  the  estate ;  he  at  once  sets  to  im¬ 
proving  it,  to  draining  it,  fencing  it,  doing  all  the  things 
which  are  natural  to  a  real  farmer,  but  which  were 
all  neglected  under  the  indolent  and  wasteful  rule  of  that 
unfortunate  class  of  old  Irish  landlord  who  wrecked 
himself  and  so  many  others.  This  soldier  buys  more 


FIRST,  in  studying  Lord  Kitchener,  one  has  to 
get  rid  of  the  legendary  Kitchener,  and  try  to 
reconstruct  the  real  man.  The  silent  Sphinx , 
the  emotionless  machine;  the  harsh  and  heart¬ 
less  commander;  all  these  picturesque  phrases  which 
have  been  applied  to  Lord  Kitchener,  sometimes  by 
graphic  friends  and  sometimes  by  virulent  foes,  aie 
absolutely  misleading. 

Lord  Kitchener  doubtless,  like  all  great  men  of 
action,  can  keep  his  own  counsel ;  but  the  silent  Sphinx 
when  met  at  a  dinner  party  is  eager  to  talk,  and  talks 
admirably,  with  a  certain  directness  and  terseness  as 
of  a  man  of  action,  but  not  without  imagination,  and 
with  great  insight.  When  he  is  in  the  intimacy  of  his 
own  room  at  night  and  with  only  a  friend  or  two,  he 
can  talk  the  whole  evening  through ;  and  nobody  thinks 
of  interrupting  the  stream  of  interesting  reminiscence 
and  shrewd  comment. 

The  Humanity  of  the  Man  of  Iron 

THE  emotionless  machine  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
plenty  of  emotion,  though  well  under  restraint; 
and  the  harsh  and  heartless  commander  is  con¬ 
siderate  to  subordinates — scarcely  says  a  harsh  word 

_ never  utters  a  harsh  comment  behind  anybody’s 

back,  and  often  has  distinguished  himself  from  more 
excited  subordinates,  not  by  the  rigor,  but  by  the 
greater  humanity,  of  his  judgment  and  action.  This 
man  without  emotion  has,  in  reality,  a  keen  and  abid¬ 
ing  sympathy  with  those  Eastern  people  among  whom 
his  life  has  been  mainly  spent ;  he  has  had  to  slay- 
many  of  them,  but  they  were  the  oppressors,  and  it 
was  to  save  the  oppressed.  He  speaks  their  language, 
understands  their  nature,  sympathizes  with  their 
wrongs,  is  indulgent  to  their  weaknesses ; 
and  works  incessantly  for  their  spiritual 
and  material  elevation. 

This  man,  who  has  fought  such  tremendous 
and  historic  battles  and  confronted  great 
odds,  is  yet  a  man  who  prefers  a  deal  to  a  struggle; 
and,  though  he  can  be  so  stern,  has  yet  a  diplomatic 
tact  that  gets  him  and  his  country  out  of  difficult  hours. 
The  nature,  doubtless,  is  complex,  and  stern  determina¬ 
tion  and  tenacity  are  part  of  it ;  but  there  is  also  the 
other  side,  which  is  much  forgotten — especially  by  that 
class  of  writers  who  have  to  describe  human  character 
as  rigidly  symmetrical  and  unnaturally  harmonious. 

No  Trouble  to  Reach  Him 

THAT  cold  and  penetrating  eye  of  his  makes  it 
impossible  to  imagine  anybody  taking  any 
liberties  with  Lord  Kitchener ;  yet  one  of  his 
greatest  qualities,  at  once  useful  and  charming,  is  his 
accessibility.  Anybody  who  has  anything  to  say  to 
him  can  approach  him ;  anybody  who  has  anything  to 
teach  him  will  find  a  ready  and  grateful  learner.  This 
is  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  extraordinary  success  and 
universal  popularity  in  Egypt.  Lord  Cromer  was  a 
great  Egyptian  ruler,  and  his  services  are  imperisha¬ 
ble  and  gigantic ;  but  Lord  Cromer  was  the  stern, 
solitary,  and  inaccessible  bureaucrat  who  worked  in¬ 
numerable  hours  every  day  at  his  desk,  never  learned 
the  Arabic  language,  and  possibly  never  quite  grasped 
the  Arab  nature.  Lord  Kitchener  is  the  cadi  under 
the  tree.  The  mayor  or  the  citizens  of  the  little  Arab 
village  can  come  to  him,  and  the  old  soldier,  and  even 
the  fellah,  alone;  and  they  will  find  Lord  Kitchener 
ready  to  listen  and  to  talk  to  them  in  their  own  tongue, 
to  enter  wij:h  gusto  into  the  pettiest  details  of  their 
daily  and  squalid  lives,  and  ready  also  to  apply  the 
remedy  to  such  grievances  or  to  supply  such  wants  as 
commend  themselves  to  his  judgment. 

As  an  illustration  of  his  accessibility,  let  me  re¬ 
peat  a  delicious  story  which  delighted  all  Egypt.  An 
old  peasant  came  out  of  the  depths  of  the  land  all  the 
way  to  Cairo  to  see  the  great  Kitchener,  with  the  com¬ 
plaint  that  his  white  mule  had  been  stolen.  The  whole 
official  machinery  was  interrupted  for  a  while,  and 
the  old  fellah  went  back  with  his  white  mule.  You 
can  fancy  how  that  story  was  repeated  in  every  fellah 
cabin  in  the  land,  and  how  the  devotion  to  Kitchener 
and  trust  in  his  justice  and  in  his  sympathy  went 
trumpet-tongued  among  this  race,  downtrodden  and 
neglected  almost  from  the  beginning  of  time. 


H 


He  Jests  at  No  One’s  Expense 

E  IS  always  learning,”  said  an  intimate  of  his 
to  me  once.  Unlike  some  men  who  begin  by 
impressing  everybody  that  they  know  every¬ 
thing,  including  the  very  business  of  the  man  who  ap¬ 
proaches  them,  Lord  Kitchener  sits  quietly,  listens  care¬ 
fully,  asks  questions,  and  thanks  his  visitor  for  all  he 
has  learned  from  him.  A  student  Lord  Kitchener  be¬ 
gan  ;  a  student  he  will  remain  to  the  end  of  his  days. 


«£• 


“The  large,  strong  mouth  ;  the 
strong,  square  jaw ;  and  even  the 
red-brick  complexion;  .  .  .  it  was  the 
typical  face  of  the  Irish  Resident  Magistrate  ' 


land,  improves  it,  sells  it  at  an  advantage;  in  short, 
he  makes  order  out  of  chaos  and  makes  money  where 
his  predecessors  had  lost  their  all.  To  some  extent, 
but  of  course  on  a  mightier  scale,  his  son  might  be 
described  as  an  improving  landlord.  He  has  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  order,  the  instinct  to  improve,  the  irresistible 
impulse  to  make  material  changes  for  the  benefit  of 
those  he  governs.  He  is  ceaseless  in  work  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  Egypt  since  he  went  there ;  he  has 
drained  the  delta  region  and  will  add  millions  of 
acres  to  the  cultivable  land  of  Egypt.  You  should 
see  the  enthusiastic  light  in  the  eyes  and  hear  the 
swell  in  the  voice  as  he  talks  of  seeing  land  open  to 
the  toil  of  man  which,  for  centuries,  had  lain  derelict 
in  morass  and  under  water. 


The  Young  Soldier  Who  Learned  Arabic 

I  ATTRIBUTE  something  of  the  Lord  Kitchener  we 
know  to  the  fact  that,  though  English  by  blood,  he 
spent  the  first  years  of  his  life  in  wandering  over 
the  hills  and  looking  down  on  the  sea-tossed  shores  of 
County  Kerry.  That  tact  which  enabled  him  to  set¬ 
tle  the  issue  with  Marchand.  the  French  explorer,  at 
Fashoda,  suggests  some  of  the  lessons  in  the  soft  an¬ 
swer  which  Ireland  can  teach.  You  remember  how, 
when  it  was  possible  that  a  collision  between  him  and 
Marchand  might  mean  a  war  between  England  and 
France,  Lord  Kitchener  sent  some  fresh  vegetables  and 
champagne  to  the  daring  French  explorer,  who  had 
gone  through  the 'hunger,  thirst,  and  hardship  of  the 
desert  for  months.  Marchand  had  to  go  from  Fashoda 
all  the  same,  but  he  went  with  no  personal  grievance. 

If  I  look  for  the  roots  of  Lord  Kitchener’s  greatness, 
I  trace  them  to  intense  ambition  to  succeed,  to  make 
the  most  of  his  opportunities — above  all.  to  the  inces¬ 
sant  desire  to  work  and  fill  every  hour  of  his  days 
with  something  done.  He  is  sent  as  a  youngster  to 
Palestine ;  through  peril  to  life,  through  great  priva¬ 
tion,  through  heart-breaking  drudgery,  he  pursues  his 
work  until  he  has  completed  a  map  of  all  western 
Palestine  to  the  amazement  and  delight  of  his  em¬ 
ployers.  And  he  values  this  experience  so  largely  be¬ 
cause  he  learns  Arabic,  and,  above  all,  he  learns  the 
Arabic  character.  One  of  the  chroniclers  of  his  career 
makes  the  apt  observation  that,  while  the  baton  of 
the  marshal  is  in  every  French  soldier’s  knapsack, 
Kitchener  found  his  coronet  in  the  Arab  grammar. 
But  how  many  soldiers  or  men  of  any  class  would  have 
devoted  the  leisure  hours  of  a  fiercely  active  task  like 
Kitchener’s  in  Palestine  to  the  study  of  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  languages? 

Hard  work,  patience,  and  the  utilization  of  every 
second  of  time,  the  eagerness  always  to  learn — these 
are  the  chief  secrets  of  Lord  Kitchener’s  enormous 
success  in  life.  But  the  man  who  works  himself  is 
ineffective  in  great  things  unless  he  has  the  gift  to 
choose  the  men  who  can  work  for  him  and  with  him. 
This  choice  of  subordinates  is  one  of  Lord  Kitchener’s 
greatest  powers.  He  nearly  always  has  had  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place.  And  liis  men  return  his  con¬ 
fidence  because  he  gives  them  absolute  confidence. 
He  never  thinks  of  asking  a  subordinate  whether 
he  has  done  the  job  he  has  given  him ;  he  takes 
that  for  granted,  knowing  his  man ;  and  he  never 
worries  his  subordinates. 


Mathematician,  Soldier,  Engineer,  Accountant 


THIS  is  one  of  the  reasons  why,  though  he  w7orks 
so  terrifically,  he  never  is  tired,  never  worried. 
He  sits  down  at  his  desk  at  the  War  Office  for 
about  ten  hours  a  day;  but  he  sits  there  calmly,  isn't 
ringing  at  bells  and  shouting  down  pipes ;  he  does  it  all 
so  quietly  that  it  seems  mere  pastime;  and  the  effect 
of  this  perfect  tranquillity  produces  an  extraordinary 
result  on  those  who  Work  with  him.  They  also  do  their 
w-ork  easily,  tranquilly,  and  without  feeling  it. 

A  great  soldier  certainly;  but  perhaps  a  greater  or¬ 
ganizer  than  anything  else.  This  is  his  supreme  qual¬ 
ity,  and  for  that  quality  there  is  necessary,  above  all 
things,  a  clear,  penetrating  brain.  He  doesn’t  form  any 
visions — as  Napoleon  used  to  complain  of  some  of  liis 
marshals.  At  school  he  was  celebrated  for  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  mathematics,  and  especially  for  his  phenomenal 
rapidity  in  dealing  with  figures,  and  it  was  not  acci¬ 
dent  that  so  truly  a  scientific  mind  found  its  natural 
place  in  the  engineers.  A  mathematician,  an  engineer, 
a  man  of  science,  a  great  accountant — these  things  he 
has  been  in  all  his  enterprises.  It  was  these  qualities 
that  enabled  him  to  make  that  astounding  railway 
which  brought  Cairo  almost  into  touch  with  the 
Caliph,  who,  with  his  predecessor,  the  Mahdi.  and  with 
his  tragically  potent  ally,  the  hungry  and  all-devour¬ 
ing  desert,  had  beaten  back  so  many  other  attempts 
to  reach  and  to  beat  him.  ( Concluded  on  page  •><) 
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The  Germans  Are 


TLIE  order  to  retreat  had  been  given  at 
last,  the  Germans  were  entering  Brus¬ 
sels.  their  scouts  were  reported  on  the 
outskirts  of  Ghent — about  halfway  west¬ 
ward  to  the  sea — when  "Le  Bien  Public”  of  Ghent 
sent  its  mail  edition  to  the  Grand-Sud  railroad 
station.  The  papers  were  refused  because  no  trains 
were  running.  They  were  refused  next  morning 
again.  And  the  papers  addressed  to  the  suburbs  of 
Ghent  were  not  delivered  because  (he  postmen  had 
stopped  working. 

“We  are  compelled,”  said  “Le  Bien  Public”  that 
afternoon — and  this,  you  must  remember,  was  at  a 
moment  when,  with  wires  cut.  trains  stopped,  all  news 
from  the  east  cut  off.  none  knew  what  the  next  half 
hour  might  bring — “we  are  compelled  to  protest  with 
energy  against  certain  administrative  services  of  Ghent 
which  gave  yesterday  a  spectacle  of  demoralization 
bordering  on  madness. 

“It  is  not  alone  on  the  field  of  battle  that  one  must 
be  brave.  For  us  civilians  real  courage,  as  we  have 
often  said,  and  say  again  now,  consists  in  doing  our 
ordinary  duty  up  to  the  last,  as  if  we  were  still  in  the 
midst  of  peace;  and  to  brave  peril,  if  it  is  necessary, 
rather  than  give  an  example  of  demoralization.  In 
Limburg  (in  northeast  Belgium)  postmen  made  their 
rounds  through  the  villages  while  Prussians  were  inun¬ 
dating  the  region,  and  peasants  went  right  along  with 
their  sowing  while  down  the  road  troops  were  falling 
back  from  the  firing  line.  That  is  how  we  should 
behave,  how  those  in  authority,  particularly,  ought  to 
behave,  if  we  are  not  to  fall  into  mere  anarchy. 

“Let  us  think  of  our  sons  sleeping  forever  down 
there  in  the  trenches  of  Haelen  and  Tirlemont  and 
Aerschot :  of  those  brave  artillerymen  who,  for  twenty 
days,  have  been  waiting  in  the  forts  at  Liege  the  help 
so  many  times  promised  from  the  allies;  of  our  lancers 
charging  into  mitrailleuse  fire  as  if  they  were  in  a 
tournament ;  let  us  remember  that  our  heroic  little  in¬ 
fantrymen.  crouched  behind  a  hedge  or  in  a  trench, 
keeping  up  their  fire  for  ten  hours  running  until  their 
ammunition  was  completely  exhausted,  and  forced  at 
last  to  retire,  wounded  and  worn  out.  without  a  chief 
to  take  orders  from,  have  had  no  other  thought  than 
that  of  finding  some  burgomaster  or  commissioner  of 
police,  in  order  not  to  be  taken  for  deserters. 

“Let  us  think  a  little  of  all  these  brave  men  and  be 
worthy  of  them.” 

Poor  Little  Bleeding  Belgium 

T  WAS  into  a  state  of  mind  like  this  that  one 
stepped  on  crossing  the  Channel  from  Folkstone — 
very  different  from  that  of  London,  where  the  real 
bitterness  of  war  was  yet  to  come,  where  crowds  and 
busses  stormed  along  as  usual  and  baritone  soloists  in 
every  music  hall  were  roaring  defiance  to  the  Kaiser 
and  reiterating  that  Britannia  ruled  the  wave.  There 
were  no  music  halls  in  Bruges  or  Ghent  or  Antwerp, 
and  there  were  posters  on  the  blank  walls,  even  of  lit¬ 
tle  villages,  reminding  bands  and  hurdy-gurdy  players 
and  the  proprietors  of  dance  halls  that  this  was  no 
time  for  unnecessary  noise. 


Coming! 

By  Arthur  Ruhl 

There  were  no  soldiers  going  gayly  off  to  war.  The 
Belgians,  at  that  moment,  were  coming  back  from 
war,  without  even  the  satisfaction  of  having  fought  to 
the  last  of  their  strength.  Doubtless  it  was  true  that 
some  far-reaching  plan  lay  behind  it  all,  just  as  it  was 
true  that  England  already  lent  incalculable  strength 
by  sweeping  German  ships  from  the  sea.  The  French 
were  pouring  out  their  blood  in  the  valleys  of  Vosges, 
but  these  things,  in  the  face  of  the  approaching  ava¬ 
lanche,  seemed  far-off  and  vague.  All  their  little  coun¬ 
try  was  a  battle  field.  They  had  been  asked  to  hold 
out  for  three  days  and  they  had  held  for  three  weeks. 
Still  no  French  or  English  had  come  up  from  the  south, 
and  all  Belgium  was  open  to  the  invader. 

There  Will  Be  Honor  for  the  Despoiled 

HERE  was  something  thoroughly  Belgian  in  the 
preoccupation  of  “Le  Bien  Public”  with  a  letter 
carrier’s  duties  when  the  air  was  trembling 
with  the  xauve-qui-peut ,  something  to  be  expected  of 
this  intensely  humanized  little  nation,  where  so  many 
people  live  so  closely  together  that  they  must  be  thrifty 
and  clean  and  faithful  to  their  mutual  responsibilities 
if  life  is  not  to  become  intolerable.  Asked  only  to  be 
allowed  to  live  and  work,  but  ready  to  defend  their 
liberty  against  any  invader  without  asking  lio\V  many 
million  men  he  had  behind,  they  held  the  bridges  for 
all  Europe  when  the  challenge  came.  They  are  the 
Minute  Men  of  the  Great  War,  and  it  will  be  a  little 
strange  if  the  next  generation  of  schoolboys  at  home 
are  not  reading  in  their  third  readers  of  the  Belgian 
answer  to  the  Kaiser's  threat  as  they  read  now  of 
Thermopylte,  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  Paul  Revere. 

The  newsmen  were  crying  the  first  extras  telling 
that  the  Germans  were  about  to  enter  Brussels  as  we 
took  the  morning  boat  train  from  Charing  Cross.  Up 
until  the  last  minute  it  had  seemed  doubtful  if  there 
would  be  a  boat  at  all  for  Ostend,  yet  we  fought  into 
the  compartment  in  the  time-honored  English  fashion 
just  as  if  at  that  instant  thousands  of  people  weren’t 
fighting  to  get  away  from  the  very  places  we  hoped  to 
reach. 

There  were  two  business  men  bound  for  Calais,  a 
French  woman  returning  from  New  York  to  her 
native  Midi,  to  help  look  after  a  family  whose  men¬ 
folk  had  gone  to  the  war;  an  elderly  Irish  lady,  an  in¬ 
transigent  Unionist,  with  the  black  goggles  and  um¬ 
brella  used  in  melodrama  to  mark  the  disguised  detec¬ 
tive — hoping,  somehow,  to  get  through  to  her  invalid 
brother  in  Diest ;  and  a  bright,  sweet-faced  little  Eng¬ 
lish  woman,  in  a  nurse’s  dark  blue  uniform  and  bon¬ 
net,  bound  for  Antwerp,  where  her  sister’s  convent  had 


been  turned  into  a  hospital  for  wounded  sol¬ 
diers.  This  little  lady,  starting  out  on  a  diffi¬ 
cult  and  perhaps  dangerous  journey,  quite 
alone,  came  from  one  of  the  east  coast  towns 
of  England — the  one  where,  she  smilingly  ex¬ 
plained,  it  had  long  been  said  the  Germans 
would  land  when  they  invaded  England.  As  Folk- 
stone  and  its  crowded  bathing  beach  and  the  tawny 
Kentish  hills  faded  behind  us.  she  told  of  the  German 
spies  all  over  England,  of  the  one  they  had  caught  a 
year  ago  making  drawings  of  their  beach  and  harbor. 
To  the  south  four  or  five  submarines  passed  us.  north¬ 
ward  a  couple  of  British  cruisers.  The  deck  below  was 
piled  with  bundles  and  bales  addressed  to  the  Brussels 
Red  Cross,  in  charge  of  them  a  tall  English  woman, 
covered  like  a  Russian  grand  duke  with  medals  and 
orders.  The  nurse  brought  out  a  little  flask  of  white 
wine  and  some  dry  bread,  and  I  went  below  for 
luncheon.  The  “No  Smoking”  signs  in  the  saloon  were 
in  four  languages.  The  English.  French,  and  Flemish 
sentences  remained,  but  the  German  had  all  been  care¬ 
fully  crisscrossed  with  a  blue  pencil. 

The  bathing  beach  at  Ostend  looked  almost  as  gay 
as  ever  from  the  sea,  but  the  wharf  and  station  were  in 
total  disarray.  Neither  customs  nor  railway  officials  ap¬ 
peared  as  we  tramped  into  the  yawning  station,  empty 
but  for  a  few  soldiers  and  a  knot  of  refugees  fighting 
for  tickets  on  the  Folkstone  boat.  No  one  knew  where 
or  when  trains  were  running,  or  if  they  were  run¬ 
ning  at  all,  but  finally,  after  an  hour  or  so  of  waiting, 
a  few  cars  got  under  way  of  their  own  accord,  so  to 
speak,  with  the  vague  suggestion  that  they  would  get 
us  to  Bruges  and  possibly  as  far  as  Ghent. 

Ghent  Awaits  the  Invader 

HE  low  checkerboard  Belgian  fields  with  their 
hedges  and  ditches  and  canals — hard  country 
to  campaign  over — drifted  quickly  past;  then 
Bruges,  with  a  wounded  soldier  leaning  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  two  companions ;  then  Ghent.  The  square  in 
front  of  the  station  and  the  two  main  streets  crossing 
near  it  were  crowded  as  they  are  at  home  with  people 
from  a  football  game.  They  were  all  talking  war.  ask¬ 
ing  for  news,  wondering  what  was  going  to  happen. 
Bruges  lias  become  a  busy  manufacturing  town,  a  cen¬ 
ter  for  the  Belgian  Socialists — their'  cooperative  soci¬ 
ety  here  has  a  huge  building  that  cost  several  million 
francs — and  most  of  the  crowd  were  men  thrown  out 
of  work  by  the  war,  men  in  flat  cloth  caps,  smoking 
pipes,  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  much  such  a 
crowd  as  might  gather  in  Birmingham  or  Pittsburgh. 

The  town  was  just  recovering  from  the  panic  which 
had  swept  over  it  that  afternoon  when  it  was  rumored 
that  the  Germans  were  coming.  Flags  had  been  hauled 
down — the  American  consul  was  even  asked  if  he 
didn’t  think  it  would  be  safer  to  take  down  his  flag- 
some  of  the  civil  guards,  fearing  they  would  be  shot 
on  sight  if  the  Germans  saw  them  in  uniform,  tore  off 
their  coats  and  threw  them  in  the  canal.  Others  threw 
in  their  cartridges,  several  thousands  of  gallons  of 
gasoline  were  poured  on  the  ground,  and  everybody 
watched  the  church  tower  for  the  red  flag  which  would 
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The  German  regiments  poured  through  Brussels ,  a  steady  stream  of  silent  figures  clad  in  uniforms  as  gray  as 
the  rain ,  rolling  on  through  the  sullen  crowds  of  the  capital  without  interruption  for  twenty-six  hours ,  until  the  ear  grew  used  to  the  shuffling,  pauseless  avalanche 
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indicate  that  the  battle  was  about  to  begin.  Darkness 
came,  with  nothing  happening,  sidewalk  cafes  tilled 
up  again,  and  by  next  morning  most  people  had  de¬ 
cided  that  the  Germans  had  turned  southward,  east  of 
Ghent,  and  were  now  marching  toward  the  French 
border  in  the  general  direction  of 
Valenciennes  and  Lisle. 

In  the  consulate  I  found  half  a 
dozen  gentle,  bright-eyed  young 
Chinamen,  students  in  various  Bel¬ 
gian  universities,  and  looking  for 
papers  to  prove,  in  case  they  should 
he  caught  by  Germans,  that  they 
were  not  Japanese  !  It  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  get  to  Brussels,  possible  only 
to  get  a  little  way  to  the  south,  but 
the  road  to  Antwerp  was  still  open 
and  I  took  an  afternoon  train.  The 
little  nurse,  who  had  tried  to  get 
through  the  day  before  and  had 
been  turned  back  after  getting  part 
way.  finally  crept  into  Antwerp  at 
one  o’clock  in  the  morning  (the 
ride  is  usually  about  an  hour)  on 
a  train  full  of  worn-out  and 
wounded  Belgian  soldiers. 


Shattering  Antwerp ’s  Calm 


WE  PASSED  Gt 
once,”  she  to 


Jerman  scouts 
told  me  after¬ 
ward,  “and  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to  lie 
down  out  of  sight  on  the  floor.  There  was  one  wounded 
hoy  in  the  seat  next  me.  He  was  absolutely  at  the  end 
of  his  strength— we  could  scarcely  get  him  to  move 
enough  to  hide  himself — he  was  beyond  caring.  But  we 
got  them  all  out  of  sight  and  then  the  rest  of  us  kept 
close  to  the  windows  and  made  ourselves  as  big  as  we 
could.” 

Our  own  train  had  no  trouble,  not  even  a  passport 
was  needed.  At  Fuel's  we  passed  soldiers  digging 
trenches,  cutting  down  trees  to  clear  lines  of  fire,  and 
stringing  all  the  approaches  to  the  town's  defenses 
with  barbed  wire  entanglements.  The  dikes  had  been 
opened  and  part  of  the  surrounding  country  flooded. 
Closer  in  we  passed  the  two  lines  of  forts  which 
encircle  Antwerp,  reenforced  now  with  sandbag  re¬ 
doubts  and  wicked-looking  mazes  of  barbed  wire,  then 
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comely  suburbs  where  houses  had  been  torn  down  and 
acres  of  trees  and  shrubs — precious,  as  may  be  im¬ 
agined.  to  a  people  who  line  their  country  roads  with 
elms  and  lindens  as  if  they  were  avenues  in  parks, 
and  build  monuments  to  benevolent-looking  old  horti- 


from  the  very  stones.  One  walks  in  the  past  as  in 
a  mist,  and  the  life  of  this  hearty,  happy  people 
seems,  after  all  their  centuries  of  trade  and  war 
and  good  food  and  good  art.  to  radiate  something 
our  brittle,  high-strung  times  not  often  permits — 
a  glow,  like  that  of  their  Rubens 
and  Van  Dycks,  now,  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  Germans,  locked  away 
in  museum  vaults. 


Frequently  the  German  infantry  trundled  along 
in  farm  vehicles,  seized  from  wayside  Belgian  barns 

culturists — chopped  down  and  burned.  And  so,  pres¬ 
ently,  into  the  old  city,  where  the  air  could  have 
scarcely  been  more  electric  if  the  attack  were  about 
to  start. 

No  one  was  working,  not  a  ship  moving  in  the 
Scheldt.  All  who  had  any  business  to  do  were  help¬ 
ing  prepare  the  city  for  the  possible  siege;  those  who 
had  not.  crowded  the  sidewalk  cafes  and  talked  about 
it.  Even  in  the  quietest  times  Antwerp  has  a  stirring 
medieval  flavor. 

The  scarlet  and  gold  and  black  of  the  Belgian  flag, 
which  on  every  holiday  flames  and  flaunts  everywhere 
through  the  narrow  old  Flemish  streets,  seems  more 
than  merely  accidental  color ;  seems  to  have  sprung 


Confusion  in  the  War  Capital 
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HIE  flag  was  everywhere  now. 
and  sometimes  the  British  and 
French  colors  and  sentries  and 
soldiers.  Motor  cars,  flying  flags  of 
the  Allies  or  the  Red  Cross,  went 
screaming  through  the  streets  on 
errands  for  the  Staff,  for  hospi¬ 
tals.  for  diplomats  and  military  at¬ 
taches,  or  bound  for  the  outlying 
forts.  People  crowded  the  sidewalk 
cafes,  listening  to  tales  from  the 
front,  asking  if  one  had  heard  any 
thing;  guessing,  by  the  aid  of  maps, 
whither,  across  the  silent  and 
screened  southwest,  the  German  ava 
lanche  was  spreading.  Before  win¬ 
dows  and  blank  walls  they  studied 
proclamations  fixing  maximum  prices 
for  necessary  food,  warning  civilians 
to  keep  the  peace  and  let  their  army  do  the  fighting, 
diagrams  showing  how  to  tell  German  aeroplanes  from 
those  of  the  Allies.  Gardes  civiques  with  their  queer 
black  patent-leather  hats  mixed  in  the  crowd.  Cavalry¬ 
men.  aviators,  grenadiers  with  their  old-fashioned 
drum-major  hats,  and  regulars  back  from  the  front 
with  tired  eyes — some  of  them  from  a  regiment  that 
had  marched  out  with  two  thousand  men  three  weeks 
before  and  came  back  with  eight  hundred.  As  I 
walked  up  from  the  station  a  carriage  passed  bearing 
the  royal  arms.  It  had  come  from  the  temporary  pal¬ 
ace.  now  on  the  main  street  in  the  midst  of  shops  and 
hotels.  Those  near  enough  to  see  it.  uncovered,  and 
the  two  little  blond,  long-necked  princes,  out  for  a 
drive  with  their  tutors,  gravely  doffed  their  hats. 

The  feeling  in  Antwerp  was  different  from  anything 
I  had  met  in  England  (Continued  on  page  34) 


HIS  is  the  War  of  Silence. 

I  laid  down  the  miserable,  smudgy  little  edi¬ 
tion  of  “La  Presse,”  disgusted  with  its  meager 
dispatches  in  italics— insignificant  cavalry 
skirmishes — its  flamboyant  editorial,  and  its  padding 
of  matter  clipped  from  the  other  papers.  “Well.  Web¬ 
ster.  what  d’you  think  of  the  situation,  anyway?*' 
Webster  smiled  at  the  little  Chinese  boy  juggler,  the 
daily  nuisance  of  the  cafe.  “I  think,”  he  said.  jusf 
what  they  tell  me  to  think.  It’s  the  Government  that’s 
doing  all  the  thinking  !” 

And  that  sums  up  the  situation  that  has  existed  in 
Paris  since  the  war  began.  We  know  nothing  except 
what  we  are  informed  of  officially  through  the  Mar 
Office,  and  that  is  mighty  little.  But  is  even  that  litile 
true?  That  is  what  Paris  is  asking  itself. 

For,  the  fact  is.  so  far  it  is  too  good  to  be  true. 
Paris  digests  it.  for  Paris  is  optimistic,  but  men  like 
Webster  and  persons  who  have  lived  in  Berlin  and  old 
army  officers  are  all  from  Missouri.  Hardly  a  single 
reverse  has  been  officially  reported ;  but  those  little 
colored  flags  which  all  Paris  is  sticking  into  its  maps 
of  the  “northeastern  frontier”  move  so  slowly,  so  vei\ 
slowly!  We  have  to  keep  putting  the  red-yellow-and- 
bl ack  of  the  Belgians  farther  and  farther  west  every 
day.  At  this  writing  the  forts  at  Liege  still  hold  out 
—but  what  does  that  matter?  Our  little  Prussian 
flags  are  now  clear  across  the  Meuse !  So,  wondering, 
in  every  house  some  one  is  reading  his  “Derniere 
Heure”  dispatches  with  one  hand  and  sticking  pins 
into  a  map  on  the  wall  with  the  other. 

“We  shall  keep  silence  when  silence  is  necessary,” 
said  President  Poincare  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
“but  we  shall  tell  no  lies.”  How  glad  Paris  would  be 
to  be  sure  that  he  had  kept  his  word !  No,  we  can 
hardly  believe  it.  all  the  tales  of  German  cowardice 
and  French  gallantry.  Are  the  Bavarian  troops  so  ill 
shod  that  they  cannot  march,  and  so  ill  fed  that  they 
will  not  tight?  Do  the  Prussian  shells  miss  fire?  It 
is  good  reading,  all  that,  and  the  daily  hopeful  let¬ 
ters  from  the  front,  but  we  dare  not  believe.  We 
have  seen  excerpts  from  the  Berlin  papers.  They  are 
optimistic,  too!  Are  both  inspired? 

The  Most  Efficient  Censorship  Yet 

ARIS  is  as  tight  as  a  drum.  We  hear  the  noise,  but 
we  don’t  know  who  is  pounding.  We  not  only  don’t 
know  what  is  going  on  at  the  frontier,  but  we  don’t 
know  what  is  really  happening  in  the  city.  Americans 
paid  huge  bonuses  for  passage  on  La  France  and  were 
kept  a  week  in  the  harbor  of  Dieppe.  Are  our  letters 


getting  over?  We  don’t  know.  Our  cablegrams  must 
be  written  in  French,  they  must  be  viseed  and  cen¬ 
sored.  but  whether  they  are  transmitted  or  not.  who 
can  tell?  All  we  know  is  that  we  get  cablegrams 
continually,  frantic  appeals  for  replies,  and  that  our 
responses  are  dropped  through  a  little  slit  to  await  tin* 
pleasure  of  the  Minister  of  War. 

“ Paris  Does  Not  Weep  !  ” 

V  OWN  experience  gives  me  little  faith.  Asked 
by  the  editor  of  Collier’s  to  cable  the  title  of  ray 
last  article,  I  wrote:  “Sec net i  Mobilization  Paris 
en  larmcs."  This,  with  my  “ permit!  de  s  ft  jour,”  I  took 
to  the  Commissionaire  of  my  Arromlissement. 

A  sergeant  de  ville — what  the  tourist  calls  a 
“gendarme” — shook  his  whiskered  head  and  smiled. 

“That  won’t  go,”  he  remarked,  and  handed  it  back. 

“Why  not?” 

He  pointed  with  a  none  too  clean  finger  nail  at  my 
words  and  remarked :  “Paris  in  tears.” 

“But  surely  Paris  teas  in  tears,”  I  remonstrated,  “on 
that  first  day  of  the  mobilization.  I  wrote  of  the 
scenes  on  the  street.” 

“The  men  of  Taris  do  not  weep!”  he  announced. 

“But  the  women  of  Paris  do,  then !’’  I  insisted. 
“Surely  I  can  believe  my  own  eyes,  monsieur !” 

He  shook  his  head  and  passed  back  the  dispatch.  It 
was  no  use.  So  far.  at  least,  as  the  War  Department 
is  concerned,  I  am  a  liar.  Paris  did  not  weep  on  Au¬ 
gust  1,  1914.  I  must  consult  an  oculist.  I  ©tossed  out 
the  word,  and  in  four  hours  the  message  was  returned 
from  the  Prefect  of  Police  covered  with  rubber  stamps. 
I  took  it  to  the  telegraph  otiice  and  paid  for  it.  What 
happened  after  that  at  the  office  of  the  war  censor 
only  the  editor  of  Collier’s  can  tell. 

Silence  Is  An  Important  Ally 

O,  to  the  journalist,  the  army  is  deaf  and  dumb 
and  with  reason.  The  army  is  taking  no  chances; 
its  one  aim  is  to  win.  The  affair  is  too  big:  it  is 
without  precedent ;  and  silence  is  an  ally  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  Great  Britain  or  Russia. 

For  one  thing,  Mulliouse  taught  the  war  censor  a 
lesson.  Lord,  how  Paris  talked  about  Mulliouse! 
Alsace  was  entered!  The  province  was  ours!  Oft 
came  the  crape  and  immortelles  from  the  statue  of 
Strasbourg,  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  a  tri¬ 


color  was  placed  in  the  granite  lady’s  hand.  There  were 
speeches  and  cheers  and  rejoicings  galore.  Then  came 
rhe  news  of  the  evacuation  of  Mulliouse.  and  the  news¬ 
papers  of  Paris  barked  like  angry  dogs  deprived  of  a 
bone.  It  was  a  retreat,  then?  Was  it  also  a  defeat? 

A  Strictly  Anonymous  War 

EXPLANATION  after  explanation  came  from  the 
Government.  The  army  didn’t  really  want  Mul- 
liouse;  the  place  was  mined;  we  had  prevented 
the  Germans  from  using  it,  anyway;  it  was  under  fire 
of  our  batteries.  And  so  forth  and  so  on.  But  since 
then  news  has  been  scarce.  Evidently  the  army  is 
going  to  tell  nothing  now  until  it  has  clinched  its 
nails  into  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

It  is  not  INTO  this  time.  No  gorgeous  telegrams. re¬ 
plete  with  lies  and  rhetoric,  no  strings  of  gallant 
names.  The  war  of  1914  is  strictly  anonyjnous.  Gen¬ 
eral  Joffre,  when  he  is  not  too  busy  driving  back  Ger¬ 
man  cavalry,  makes  a  simple  geographical  statement, 
naming  enough  villages  for  us  to  plant  our  little  flags 
and  mark  the  line  of  French  advance;  but  who  is 
fighting  and  who  is  wounded  no  one  knows.  Or.  at 
least,  no  names  are  mentioned  in  the  papers.  The 
War  Office  will  inform,  privately,  every  woman  who 
has  a  right  to  know,  of  one  fact  only — if  her  husband 
is  killed.  She  may  write  to  him,  on  the  post  cards 
provided  by  the  Government,  filling  in  the  blanks, 
name,  company,  battalion,  brigade,  regiment,  and  corps, 
and  her  message  is  delivered  free.  He  may  write  to 
her,  if  he  does  it  with  discretion,  but  his  letter  is 
held  for  a  week  or  two  weeks — long  enough  so  that 
any  information  as  to  his  position  may  be  useless, 
and  then  it  is  delivered  without  a  postmark. 

Catching  Rumors  as  They  Fly 

'  AND.  so,  waiting  and  wondering  what  is  doing  be- 
hind  that  200-mile-long  army  front,  we  snap  at 
the  rumors  as  they  fly.  And  now  rumors  are  as 
thick  as  the  fleas  which  have  suddenly  invaded  Paris. 

"What.  30.000  already?”  I  gasp  at  the  afternoon 
gossip  club  outside  the  cafe.  “Yes,  they’re  bringing 
in  the  wounded  every  night.  Paris  is  full  of  ’em. 
Pretty  soon  they’ll  be  distributing  them  off  to  the 
householders,  so  many  to  every  apartment. 

Up  comes  an  artist  who  is  so  glad  of  an  excuse  for 
not  working.  His  expenses  are  being  paid  by  a  well- 
known  New  York  millionaire,  so  it  doesn’t  matter, 
“line  demi-blonde.  garcon  !  Say.  did  you  ear  that 
they’re  making  St.  Sul  pice  over  into  a  hospital?  Hello, 
Adams,  what’s  the  news?” 
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Plains  is  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Jersey  City 
"  and  is  very  wise.  “I've  got  it  straight  this 
there's  no  doubt  about  it.  England  has  landed 
'  men  in  Belgium — three  army  corps,  mind  you! 
And  the  papers  have  only  mentioned  40,000.” 

The  Mushroom  Crop  of  Tales 


Nevertheless — Spies  Have  Been  Shot 

UT  no  account  of  it  appeared  in  any  Paris  paper. 
A  week  later  I  found  a  mention  of  the  hotel  in 
an  evening  edition,  a  veiled  allusion  that  seemed 
to  me  good  proof.  ‘‘Was  the  Astoria,  perhaps,”  it  ran, 
“the  hotel  where  Guillaume  II  was  to  have  held  liis 
dinner  of  victory  after  his  celebrated  ‘brusque  attack'?” 

And  yet  this  week  the  War  Office  solemnly  declares 
that  but  one  man  has,  so  far.  been  condemned  as  a  spy 
in  Paris!  And  he  was  tried  at  a  public  court-martial. 

What  are  we  to  believe?  German  spies  are  shot, 
if  we  believe  the  persistent  rumors.  On  the  Rue 
Cherche  Midi  the  Conseil  de  Guerre  stands  opposite 
the  Military  Prison.  In  the  courtyard  of  that  peni¬ 
tentiary  there  is  a  blank  brick  wall.  How  mdny  Ger¬ 
mans  have  already  been  blindfolded  and  backed  up 
against  it?  Nobody  knows. 

“ If  the  Atlantic  Cables  Were  Only  Cut!” 

HENCE  the  “telegrammes  de  concierge'’  and  all 
sorts  of  tours  de  force  of  imagination  and  cre¬ 
dulity.  Most  fantastic,  and  by  far  the  most 
popular  of  these  fairy  tales,  was  that  spread  about  the 
“Bouillon  Hub”  (bouillon  cubes)  whose  yellow  tin 
sign;  are  tacked  up  all  over  the  countryside.  Of 
course,  as  the  B.  Iv.  Company  was  of  German  origin, 
the  Ju  signs  must  have  been  placed  to  secretly  point 
the  way  toward  Paris  for  an  invading  army.  They 


were  numbered  so  as  to  give  other  military  information  ; 
they  were  even  punched  with  seemingly  accidental 
holes  that  had  mysterious  significance.  So  said  the 
concierges,  nodding  their  idle  heads.  Half  Paris  be¬ 
lieved  it  true. 

It  makes  hard  work  for  the  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ents.  Said  one  to  me:  “I’d  give  a  hundred  dollars  if 
the  Atlantic  cables  were  cut  to-night!”  From  New 
York  the  correspondents  receive  queries,  threats,  sup 
plications,  demands  for  news,  more  news!  Do  you  re¬ 
member  when  Alice  had  run  for  miles  and  miles  and 
miles  with  the  Duchess,  she  said  she  was  thirsty? 
The  Duchess  handed  her — a  cracker.  That’s  all  the 
correspondents  can  get  from  the  War  Office  to  supply 
New  York’s  thirst  for  information.  From  home  to  the 
office,  to  the  ambassador’s,  to  the  War  Department,  to 
the  office  again  to  spin  silk  purses  out  of  sow’s  ears, 
to  the  telegraph  bureau  and  home  again — that  is  the 
American  correspondent’s  weary  daily  routine.  There 
is  no  such  thing  possible  as  a  “beat”  nowadays.  One 
correspondent  (don’t  give  them  away  on  Park  Row) 


Of  the  five  thousand  Americans  left  in  Paris, 
scores  have  joined  the  detachment  of  Americans, 
Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Scandinavians  —  dubbed 
“  The  Foreign  Legion,  ”  organized  to  fight  for  France. 

Here  is  the  head  of  the  American  column,  bearing  the 

Stars  and  Stripes  through  the  streets  to  its  drilling  field 

exchanges  information  with  another,  and  they  con¬ 
sider  themselves  lucky  if,  in  a  day’s  chasing,  they  can 
get  anything  besides  that  contained  in  the  official 
“communique.”  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  and 
feats  of  newspaper  enterprise,  especially  on  the  part 
of  papers  boasting  their  exclusive  information,  are 
even  now  performed.  One  of  these  “coups” — perhaps 
the  most  startling  of  the  week — was  the  sensation 
with  regard  to  Mrs.  Harbesen  : 

Mrs.  A.  Tyler  Harbesen  has  returned  from  Vichy 
and.  expects  to  remain  in  Paris  until  the  late  autumn. 

This,  however,  was  almost  rivaled  last  Monday  by 
the  energy  and  persistency  of  a  rival  sheet.  The 
news  was  cabled  to  New  York  at  the  press  rate  of 
fifty  centimes  per  word  : 

What  Fun  to  Be  a  War  Correspondent 

RS.  J.  W.  LEVY,  Mrs.  S.  Holzman ,  Miss  Vivian 
Ruth  Levy,  and  Miss  Marcella  Holzman  of 
New  York,  who  were  detained  two  weeks  at 
Milan,  arrived  in  Paris  yesterday  and  leave  for  Lon¬ 
don  to-morrow. 

Isn’t  it  great  to  be  a  foreign  correspondent  in  time 
of  war? 

But  even  if  you  do  get  a  “scoop,”  there  is  no  use 
in  hurrying  your  dispatch.  The  message,  hurried  off 
at  twelve  o’clock,  a  half  hour  after  the  official  “com¬ 
munique,”  is  buried  under  all  the  others,  and  one 
poked  through  the  slit  at  2  a.  m.,  may  be  dispatched 
first  of  all.  Why  be  ambitious?  No  use  in  hurrying. 

And  as  for  getting  pictures — they  are  impossible  to 
obtain.  Of  the  commercial  photographers  who  ordi¬ 


narily  take  scenes  of  the  “actualities’'  of  the  city, 
most  have  gone  to  the  war  and  the  rest  are  rather 
timid  about  using  a  camera  on  the  streets.  More 
than  one  kodak  has  been  smashed  by  an  excited 
crowd  who  sees  little  difference  between  an  Ameri¬ 
can  tourist  taking  a  picture  of  a  weeping  departure 
for  the  front  and  a  German  spy  getting  dastardly  in¬ 
formation  for  the  Prussian  General  Staff.  What  the 
French  call  a  “lynch” — performed  by  means  of  hob¬ 
nailed  shoes — is  too  probable  to  be  risked. 

Paris  Is  Barren  of  Military  Pomp 

ARIS  you  may.  think  is  brilliant  and  martial,  the 
throbbing  heart  of  the  war  filled  with  troops 
and  bands  and  artillery  and  cavalry  brigades. 
Not  at  all.  Not  a  single  company  of  marching  soldiers 
have  I  seen.  Oh.  yes,  an  occasional  “pioupiou,’’  or  in¬ 
fantryman  of  the  line,  in  enormous  red  trousers, 
sloppy,  wrinkled,  slouching,  round-shouldered,  with  his 
red  cap  made  for  a  Prussian  target,  one  sees — but 
where  are  the  regiments  from  the  south  and  west. 

and  how  got  they  to  the  front?  Occa¬ 
sionally  a  double  line  of  workingmen 
with  satchels,  going  to  the  casernes 
headed  by  a  sergeant  in  uniform,  smok¬ 
ing  a  cigarette,  all  singing,  singing  “Le 
Chanson  de  la  Depart,”  march  past  and 
are  feebly  cheered.  Early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  I  hear  the  monotonous  clatter  of 
hoofs  on  the  wooden-block  pavement  in 
front  of  the  Luxembourg — the  cavalry 
patrol,  or  late  at  night  the  rumble  of 
baggage  trains  on  their  way  to  the  rail¬ 
way  station.  But.  except  for  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  flags  over  doorways  and  win¬ 
dows  there  is  little  to  suggest  war  in 
Paris,  except  at  night,  the  restless  search¬ 
light  that  roams  playing  over  the  heavens 
about  the  Eiffel  Tower. 

And  Not  a  Map  Left 

ESTERDAY  I  went  through  the 
arcade  of  the  Odeon  looking  for 
copies  of  the  “Carte  de  l’Etat 
Major”  of  the  Alsatian  frontier.  None 
left.  The  Libraire  Plon,  which  prints  the 
detail  maps  for  the  Government,  is  now 
at  work  on  maps  of  Germany,  I  was  in¬ 
formed.  Nor  were  there  any  maps  left 
of  Europe  either.  Paris  is  map  mad.  The 
patron  pointed  to  a  sign  he  had  just  put 
up:  “No  More  Maps  of  Europe!”  I  had 
to  smile.  It  was  truer  than  he  thought. 
It  was  prophetic.  There  are  no  more 
maps  of  Europe — the  German  Emperor 
has  himself  destroyed  them.  But  when 
new  ones  are  made,  will  he  be  able  to 
recognize  the  shrunken  Germany  that 
will  there  appear? 

By  the  picture  shops,  before  whose  win¬ 
dows  the  crowds  are  packed  all  day,  one 
might  think  we  were  back  in  the  days 
of  1870.  All  the  old  favorites  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  have  been  pulled 
from  the  shelves — “The  Defense  of  a 
Chateau,”  “The  Last  Cartridge,”  “The 
Fight  at  the  Church.”  But  no,  this  is  1914  in  deadly 
earnest !  “Look  !  That  charging  hussar !  Why,  he 
wears  the  same  uniform  as  my  sweetheart !”  I  look 
round  suddenly :  something  in  the  voice  chills  me.  A 
young  woman  is  wiping  her  eyes.  Those  soldiers 
fighting  behind  piled-up  doors  and  grand  pianos  are 
the  husbands,  brothers,  and  sons  of  the  white-faced 
women  who  peer,  heartbroken,  half  proud,  half  sick, 
through  the  glass.  Only  now,  thank  God,  it  is  the  Ger¬ 
man  pianos  that  are  being  piled  against  the  wall ! 

A  Civilization  Running  on  Three  Wheels 

ORE  than  half  the  shops  still  have  their  shut¬ 
ters  down  and  barred ;  but  one  kind  of  shop 
at  least  does  a  lively  trade — the  pharmacies. 
The  boot  shops  are  not  worrying,  either — nor  the 
medical  bookstores,  especially  those  on  the  Rue  d'Eeole 
de  Medecine.  But  even  these,  and  the  stationers,  who 
ply  a  lively  trade  in  \yriting  pads,  and  even  the  big 
department  stores  all  close  at  midday  for  an  hour  or 
two.  There  are  not  enough  clerks  now  for  one  to 
relieve  another  at  lunch  time. 

There  is  no  need  of  buying  more  than  one  paper, 
morning  or  evening,  for  they  are  all  alike,  and  each 
contains  two  columns  of  editorials  clipped  from  all  the 
others.  The  only  advertisements  printed  are  the  “want 
ads.”  Of  these  there  are  hundreds,  infinitely  pathetic 
in  their  brief  abbreviated  stories  of  misery. 

I  have  been  stopped  only  once  so  far  for  my  papers 
— luckily  I  had  them  with  me.  It  was  after  mid¬ 
night,  while  crossing  the  Place  du  Carrousel ;  one  is 
never  molested  by  day  unless  one  has  the  complexion 
and  costume  of  a  “Barbare,”  or  German.  Soon  Paris 
will  undoubtedly  be  gone  over  with  a  fine-tooth  comb. 
But  Paris  is  pretty  nearly  drained  dry  of  fighting 
material.  Only  the  “ reformes' ’  remain — those  incapaci¬ 
tated  for  soldiering  by  physical  defect.  The  estimates 
of  the  mobilization  allowed  for  about  20  per  cent  who 
would  be  missing  at  roll  call.  ( Continued  on  page  30) 


AND  so  thi‘  stories  appear,  multiply  like  insects,  and 
are  struck  dead  to-morrow.  Now  it  is  said  that 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  used  as  a  pasturage  for 
cattle  driven  in  for  the  revictualment  of  Paris.  Next 
day  the  papers  declare  that  merely  the  sheep  kept  for 
esthetic  reasons  have  been  put  inside  the  Longchamps 
race  track  for  protection.  Why,  I've  heard  that  the 
Louvre  had  been  turned  into  a  cavalry  stable,  and  that 
the  sewers  of  Paris  were  all  loaded  with  mines  in  case 
of  a  German  victory.  At  any  rate,  one  thing  at  least  is 
certain :  the  demand  for  news  is  so  greatly  exceeding 
the  supply  that  everyone’s  imagination  is  working 
overtime.  And  so  now,  perhaps,  you  can  understand 
what  a  “telegram me  de  concierge”  means — it  is  the 
latest  slang  phrase  in  Paris  to-day. 

Whether  concierges  concoct  them  or 
not,  in  their  little  glass-door  bedrooms 
on  the  ground  floor,  I  don’t  know.  It 
seems  probable,  as  I  can’t  see  what  else 
they  have  to  do.  and  it  goes  very  well 
with  their  obvious  curiosity.  But  every¬ 
one  is  curious  in  Paris  nowadays. 

The  Everlasting  Spy  Story 

THE  most  prolific  topic, 
rally,  is  the  German  spy. 
you  know,”  my  own  pet 
gossip  told  me  (she  herself  in¬ 
vented  nine  different  explanations 
of  the  Mona  Lisa  mystery  last 
year),  “there  are  700  German  spies 
in  Paris  under  orders,  and  sworn 
to  cut  all  the  electric  wires  at  a 
given  signal — at  the  moment  when 
it  will  do  lis  the  most  harm !”  She 
has  whispered  to  me,  with  many 
injunctions  to  secrecy — for  the 
chap  was  such  a  nice  fellow, 
after  all,  if  he  were  a  deserter 
— “Do  you  see  that  house  over 
there,  monsieur?  On  the  fifth 
floor  there’s  a  man  in  hiding,  a  French¬ 
man,  too.  His  sweetheart  carries  up 
food  and  water  every  day  to  him.  She 
loves  him  so  much  she  won’t  let  him  go, 
but  they'll  get  him  yet!  For  as  soon  as 
the  mobilization  is  over  the  police  are 
going  to  make  a  systematic  search 
through  every  house  in  Paris,  looking 
for  Germans  and  Austrians.” 

And,  moreover,  some  of  these  rumors 
are  true.  At  least,  they  have  been 
corroborated  from  apparently  diverse 
sources.  Take,  for  instance,  that  affair 
of  the  Astoria  Hotel.  The  proprietor 
was,  so  everyone  said,  actually  “caught 
with  the  goods.”  Cn  the  roof,  the  an¬ 
tenna1  of  a  wireless  apparatus.  In  his 
private  office,  a  coherer  and  receiver.  Up 
and  down  the  flues  of  a  chimney,  connecting  the  two- 
wires,  Prussian  wires. 

We  get  it  from  all  sources.  Adams  got  it  from  the 
newspaper  crowd,  Webster  got  it  from  the  servants  at 
the  Astoria,  and  weeping  servants  at  that.  There  was 
a  hurried  court-martial.  The  German  was  asked  what 
he  had  to  say.  “Nothing.  It  is  the  fortune  of  war!” 
and  in  half  an  hour  the  poor  devil  was  shot  dead  in 
his  own  hotel.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  story  I  myself  got 
from  three  different  persons. 
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THE  first  night  that 
her  white  hands 
w ere  passing 
around  the  dishes 
and  filling  up  the  coffee 
CUj)s — i’m  talking  of  Molly 
Rafferty,  you  know — that 
first  night,  how  those  ten 
men  stared  at  her  and  then 
looked  at  each  other  as 
much  as  to  say :  “My  God ! 
what  a  girl !’’ 

They  were  oil  drillers  over 
at  the  Bleclier  oil  fields  and 
they  brought  their  hungry 
stomachs  three  times  a  day 
to  the  boarding  house.  And 
among  those  men  was  Jerry 
Hartman,  as  good  and  as 
brave  a  lad  as  ever  drilled 
for  oil. 

That  first  night  of  Molly 
Rafferty,  he  pushed  back 
his  plate  untouched,  and, 
looking  right  at  her,  he 
said :  “If  the  food  on  my 
plate  to-night  was  like  the 
food  for  my  eyes,  I’d  be  in 

a  way  to  die  of  overeating."  And  Molly  Rafferty,  she 
put  down  the  plate  of  biscuit  she  was  carrying,  and 
her  white  hands  went  on  her  hips,  while  she  stared 
back  at  him,  her  two  blue  eyes  as  angry  as  two  sput¬ 
tering  blue  flames — I  think  there  must  have  been  a 
drop  of  Irish  blood  in  Molly  Rafferty,  with  her  way 
of  flaring  up  and  all.  When  she  spoke  her  voice  was 
as  soft  and  as  sweet  as  church  hymns,  and  how  it 
was  you  could  hear  the  hate  and  scorn  in  it  is  more 
than  I  can  see.  But,  my  heart — it  was  there  1 

“You  shut  your  face,”  said  Molly  Rafferty,  her  voice 
like  soft  music.  “You’re  here  to  drink  that  coffee  and 
eat  them  biscuit  and  not  to  pass  comments  on  a  lady. 
It’s  nothing  to  you  were  my  face  made  of  gray  putty, 
and  if  you  try  it  again — I'm  givin’  you  fair  warnin’— 
’twill  be  a  genuine  pleasure  to  me  to  cut  your 
throat  for  you.” 

*Xi>  right  then  began  Jerry  Hartman’s  courtship. 
Small  wonder  he  wanted  her!  Who  wouldn’t? 
But  ’twas  hard  for  them  that  did.  You  see, 
proper  women  are  mostly  made  of  nice  little  home 
ways,  and  a  tidiness,  and  thrift,  and  kindness,  and 
gossip;  but  when  they're  mixed,  instead,  all  of  fire 
and  tenderness  and  scorn,  there’s  danger  ahead  for 
plenty.  And  I  tell  you  there  was  more  than  one 
honest  lad  those  days,  with  his  heart  maybe  pledged 
to  some  good,  virtuous  girl,  who  couldn’t  go  to  sleep 
at  night  just  because  of  the  way  Molly’s  name 
wouldn’t  stay  off  his  lips,  nor  the  sound  of  her  voice 
from  his  ears. 

Every  meal  in  those  days  was  like  getting  drunk : 
the  sight  of  her  black  hair,  so  soft  over  her  ears  and 
forehead  was  like  wine,  and  the  blue  flame  of  her  eyes 
was  more  wine,  and  the  flicker  of  her  hands  as  she 
passed  round  the  dishes  was  wine,  too,  and  so  was 
her  voice,  sweet  as  an  harmonica,  even  though  it  be 
threatening  murder,  as  often  it  did.  Every  day  those 
men  rose  drunk  from  the  table. 

And  what  a  tyrant  she  was  in  that  dining  room- 
no  loud  talking  or  coarse  jokes  after  she  came '.  Those 
men  must  wash  their  words  before  they  spoke  them 
out;  and  then,  too,  though  it  was  well  known  that 
she  never  as  much  as  peeled  a  potato  in  the  kitchen, 
’twas  a  dangerous  business  to  say  that  the  hash  was 
bad  or  the  coffee  stale.  And  more  than  once  she  held 
back  a  man’s  pie  until  he  ate  all  his  potatoes  as  he 
should.  But  when  young  Bennie  Sand  went  weak  and 
half  sick  that  time,  she  had  broths  and  milk  for  him, 
and  plates  of  toast  and  marmalade  to  tempt  him,  and 
coaxed  him  back  to  his  eating  like  a  tender  mother 
of  babies. 

She  always  liked  a  bunch  of  flowers  for  the  table, 
and  that  was  part  of  the  way  that  Jerry  did  his 
courting.  Indeed !  it  was  a  sight  to  see  that  big  hulk 
of  a  man  going  more  than  a  mile  before  work  to  find 
a  bit  of  a  posy  for  the  hoarding-house  table. 

BUT  his  courting  wasn’t  all  fetching  posies;  it 
was  most  of  it  his  great  big  will,  and  the  way 
he  told  her  over  and  over  that  he  meant  to  have 
her,  laughing  when  she  said  “no”  and  saying  “yes” 
after  her  in  his  masterful  way,  and  saying  it  so  often 
and  so  sure  that  one  night  she,  too,  said  “yes.”  And 
then — great,  strong,  determined  man  though  he  was ! 
— he  broke  down  and  put  his  head  on  her  knees  and 
sobbed. 

She  folded  her  arms  and  sort  of  smiled  down  at  his 
head  there  on  her  knees,  but  never  so  much  as  put 
out  her  hand  to  stroke  his  hair. 


Pretty  soon  she  said :  “But  not  right  away.” 

“Yes,  now,”  he  begged.  “Please !  right  away  !” 

She  shook  her  head.  “Not  till  you  have  a  nice  little 
sum  laid  by,  for  I'm  not  going  to  marry  if  I  have  to 
be  a  pauper  lady.  I  want  white  curtains  to  my  win¬ 
dows  and  a  little  pansy  bed  by  my  front  door.” 

“Girl,  you’ll  have  ’em,”  he  told  her.  “No  need 
to  fret  about  that.  But  don’t  make  me  wait  any 
longer.” 

“You  can  wait,”  she  said,  “until  you  can  come  to 
me  and  say :  ‘There !  Molly  Rafferty !  see  the  six  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  I’ve  saved  for  to  marry  you !’  ” 

“Don’t  put  me  off  that  way,  dartin’, ”  he  begged 
her.  “I’ve  a  good  job  and  we'll  have  plenty  of  money. 
If  I  haven’t  saved  before,  it  was  only  because  I  hadn't 
you  to  save  for.” 

“I  want  to  be  sure  of  my  white  curtains  and  my 
pansy  bed,”  she  said. 

Then  he  told  her  jealously :  “You  love  them  more 
than  you  do  me.” 

“Maybe  I  do,”  said  she.  “But  you  love  me  enough 
to  do  what  I  want.” 

And  he  did,  you  know.  From  the  time  she  said 
“yes”  and  he  sobbed  his  heart  out  on  her  kuees,  ever 
since  that  time,  all  his  big.  masterful  way  seemed  to 
have  been  burned  up  by  his  love.  He  was  wax  in  her 
pretty  fingers,  and  he  worked  overtime  and  worked 
evenings  to  make  her  money  come  faster  for  her. 

Then  Bennie  Sand  got  sicker  and  was  sent  home; 
and  a  new  man  came  to  take  his  place.  The  new  man 
had  a  handsome,  lean,  brown  face,  and  he  wasn’t 
much  of  a  talker,  for  he  didn’t  seem  to  like  folks 
enough  to  bother  talking  with  them ;  but  he  was  a 
terribly  hard  worker,  and  he  had  a  way  with  him  of 
making  the  other  men  work ;  and  he  had  a  temper, 
a  temper  like  a  blaze  of  white  lightning.  His  name 
was  Mat  Corbin. 

THE  first  night  he  came  late  in  to  supper,  after¬ 
most  of  the  men  had  left  the  table  and  Jerry 
Hartman  had  gone  back  for  a  little  job  of  night 
work  he  was  doing.  He  sat  down  at-  the  table  with¬ 
out  so  much  as  a  word  to  anyone  and  bent  his  lean 
face  over  his  food. 

Molly  Rafferty  spoke  no  more  to  him  than  lie  to 
her,  which  was  nothing  at  all,  but  her  eyes  were  blue 
lakes  of  scorn  for  the  sort  of  man  who  would  keep 
things  back  by  coming  in  so  late. 

Presently  the  two  or  three  other  men  had  gone 
and  there  were  only  Molly  and  Mat  left  in  the  dining 
room. 

Suddenly  he  gave  his  plate  a  shove  half  across  the 
table,  though  the  food  on  it  wasn’t  half  eaten. 

“Take  away  these  dog’s  scraps,”  he  snapped,  “and 
bring  me  a  piece  of  pie.” 

Molly  Rafferty  came  over  beside  him  and  put  his 
plate  back  into  place  before  him. 

“This  food,”  she  said  in  her  voice  like  an  angel’s 
song,  “is  far  too  good  for  a  cur  like  you,  and  you'll 
eat  every  bite  of  it  before  you  get  your  pie.” 

Then  he  looked  up  sort  of  interested.  “You’d  better 
bring  me  my  dessert,  you  good-for-nothing  young  she 
devil,  you!”  he  told  her. 

Molly’s  eyes  blazed  fire.  “Not  a  bite  of  dessert 
.  until  you  eat  up  your  dinner.” 

Then  he  threatened  her.  “Better  do  what  I  say  or 
you  may  be  sorry.” 

“For  that,”  she  answered,  “you  don’t  get  another 
bite  to-night,  though  you  should  die  of  starvation.” 
And  with  those  words  she  began  to  pile  up  the  dishes. 


“All  right.”  he  said,  “I’ll 
find  my  own  dessert.”  And 
with  that  he  got  up  and 
put  his  arms  around  her 
and  held  her  tight  while  he 
kissed  her  three  times  on 
her  lips. 

And  when  he  let  her  go 
he  looked  at  her,  fright¬ 
ened  and  shaken  at  what 
he  had  done ;  and  Molly 
stood  there,  white  as  a 
sheet,  looking  back  at  him, 
swallowing  hard  without 
ever  saying  a  word. 

OOR  Jerry  Hartman ! 
God  knows  what  he 
thought  during  the 
next  two  weeks !  He  only 
knew  that  his  girl  was  dif¬ 
ferent.  True !  she’d  never 
been  one  to  have  many 
kisses  and  caresses  for  him, 
but  now  she  had  a  way  of 
trying  to  escape  from  his 
loving,  slipping  out  of  his 
arms  and  turning  her 
head  away  when  he  was  about  to  kiss  her ;  and  the 
evenings  he  wasn’t  working  and  sat  with  her  on  the 
little  front  porch,  there’s  maybe  an  hour  at  a  time 
when  there  wasn't  a  word  coming  out  of  her  lips. 

He  was  troubled  enough  over  the  way  she  held  off 
from  his  loving,  but  how  could  he  guess  the  reason  of 
it  with  himself  working  most  of  the  evening  to  make 
the  money  come  sooner  and  with  Mat  Corbin  always 
coming  late  to  his  meals — how  could  the  poor  lad 
have  guessed?  Nor  did  a  soul  bear  the  news  to  him. 
And,  indeed,  what  news  was  there  to  bear,  except  that 
the  girl  and  Mat  Corbin  could  not  so  much  as  look  at 
each  other  now  when  there  were  other  folks  in  the  din¬ 
ing  room.  Everyone  could  feel  it.  though  there  was 
nothing  to  see ;  and  everyone  was  glad  to  leave  the 
dining  room  soon  after  Mat  Corbin  came  in,  cursing 
him  in  their  hearts  and  pitying  poor  Jerry. 

THE  girl  was  no  longer  the  same  at  table :  now 
she  wasn’t  earing  what  the  men  ate,  or  whether 
they  ate  at  all ;  and  sometimes  for  a  whole  day 
there  was  scarce  the  sound  of  her  sweet  voice  in  the 
dining  room. 

And  because  there  was  not  one  thing  you  could  lay 
finger  on  to  hold  against  her,  the  talk  of  her  grew 
worse  and  worse  until  the  wonder  is  that  Jerry  didn’t 
hear  it  every  day  instead  of  not  at  all.  The  women 
talked  the  worst,  as  they  always  do;  and  Molly  Raf¬ 
ferty,  who  had  never  taken  much  to  any  of  them — 
either  the  girls  of  the  boarding  house  or  the  girls  of 
the  village — left  them  now  cpiite  alone. 

She  took  on  the  habit  of  going  to  walk  in  the  after¬ 
noon  when  the  work  was  done,  always  alone,  and  often 
she  would  walk  down  to  the  station  to  see  the  daily 
train  come  in,  standing  there  against  the  corner  of 
the  station,  standing  even  after  the  train  was  gone 
and  staring  at  the  black  railroad  ties. 

One  day  while  she  was  standing  there,  a  woman 
and  three  children  got  off  the  train,  untidy,  car-stained 
folks,  the  kind  who  always  get  awry  on  even  the 
shortest  journey.  They  stood  there,  looking  helplessly 
about,  as  if  they  did  not  know  in  the  least  where  they 
wanted  to  go,  and  though  they  filled  Molly  with  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  foolish,  helpless  way  they  were  stand¬ 
ing  there,  she  went  up  to  (hem  to  see  if  she  could 
point  out  for  the  woman  the  way  that  she  should  be 
taking. 

When  she  got  up  to  her,  she  saw  that  the  woman 
was  almost  crying. 

“I’ve  come  from  Terryville  to  get  my  man,”  said 
the  woman  in  answer  to  Molly’s  question.  “Could  you 
tell  me  where  I  could  find  him?” 

“Not  unless  you  tell  me  who  he  is,”  said  Molly. 

“Mr.  Mat  Corbin’s  his  name,”  Mat'  Corbin’s  wife 
told  her. 

“Corbin,  Corbin,”  repeated  Molly  as  if  she  were  try¬ 
ing  to  remember.  “Mat  Corbin  is  it?” 

“Do  you  know  him?”  asked  the  woman. 

“I  think  I  do,”  said  Molly. 

THEN  the  woman,  poor  soul !  as  if  she  had  held 
in  too  long  and  now  at  last  had  reached  the 
breaking  point,  sobbed  it  all  out  for  Molly :  how 
word  had  come  to  her,  left  behind  there  in  Terryville, 
that  her  man  had  taken  up  with  another  girl,  and 
how  she  had  come  to  get  him  back,  but  was  afraid 
she  couldn’t  do  it.  for  he  was  a  terrible  hard  man  to 
manage,  and  how  maybe  it  would  be  better  to  see 
the  girl  herself  and  ask  her  to  let  Mat  go  before 
she  tried  to  see  Mat. 
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M'  l.v  listened,  looking  away  from  the  woman,  the 
look  of  hate  in  her  blue  eyes  hidden  by  their 
lids,  and  her  white  clenched  hands  behind  her 
Poor  Molly  Rafferty!  These  had  been  troubled 
a.vs  for  her  and  what  she  wanted  was  peace,  not  more 
trouble;  she  was  ready  to  fight  with  her  wits,  or  any 
way.  for  the  sake  of  keeping  her  tired  heart  out  of 
anything  more.  “Do  you  know  maybe  who 
the  girl  is?"  asked  Mat  Corbin’s  wife. 

“I  do,”  said  Molly. 

“What’s  her  name?” 

“Her  name  is  Molly  Rafferty.” 

“What’s  she  like?” 

“She’s  a  devil  with  a  black  heart  of  sin.” 

The  woman  gave  a  weary  little  moan, 
and  then  stooped  to  lift  to  it’s  feet  the 
clumsy  youngest  of  the  children. 

“Is  she  pretty?” 

MOLLY  RAFFERTY  smiled  to  her¬ 
self,  her  eyes  looking  beyond  the 
woman  as  if  they  could  see  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  away.  “Pretty  as  anything 
God  ever  made,”  she  said.  “And  as  bad. 

Her  hair  is  as  black  as  mine  and  her  eyes 
are  almost  as  blue,  but  there’s  this  differ¬ 
ence  between  us :  you  wouldn’t  call  me  a 
bad  one,  would  you?”  She  smiled  straight 
at  the  woman,  and  the  woman  gave  back 
to  her  a  wan  little  smile. 

“You’re  good,”  she  said  to  Molly,  “and 
you’ll  help  me  find  her,  won’t  you?” 

“Yes,  I  will,”  said  Molly  Rafferty. 

“Come  on  with  me  now — and  if  we  find  her. 

I’d  like  to  scratch  out  her  eyes  for  her.” 

Up  the  hill  from  the  station  they  went, 

Mat  Corbin’s  wife  carrying  the  youngest 
child  who  bent  her  thin,  round-shouldered 
body  with  his  weight.  The  next  one  clung 
to  her  skirts  and  half  ran  along  by  hei 
side,  and  behind  them  wandered  the  eldest, 
a  boy  of  six,  who  had  to  be  called  to  every 
minute  or  two  to  hurry  along.  Molly  Raff¬ 
erty  never  lifted  a  finger  to  help  with  any  of  them. 

They  stopped  first  at  the  blacksmith  shop — a  likely 
place  that  to  find  a  young  girl! — and  the  children 
gaped  in  at  the  open  door  while  the  red  face  of  the 
smithy  gaped  back. 

“This  here,”  said  Molly  Rafferty,  “is  Mat  Corbin’s 
wife  and  the  two  of  us  are  looking  for  that  Molly 
Rafferty.  She  isn’t  here,  is  she?  We'd  like  to  cut  her 
throat  for  her.” 


And  the  smithy,  thinking  some  one  was  crazy  and 
perhaps  even  himself,  shook  his  head  and  went  on 
with  his  work. 

■“We’ll  go  to  the  boarding  house,”  said  Molly.  “She 
works  there  and  so  do  I.” 

She  led  the  little  company  around  to  the  kitchen 
door  of  the  place  where  Maggie  and  Ellen  were  shell¬ 


“Ak!  Mat  Corbin  !  ”  she  said  as  he  came  up 
the  steps.  “We  ’ve  been  waitin  ’  for  you,  us  two 
ladies.  .  .  .  Where  is  Molly  Rafferty  f  Do  you  know?” 

ing  peas  and  Anna  Sullivan  was  peeling  potatoes.  The 
three  girls  stared  down  at  the  travel-stained,  open- 
mouthed  little  troupe  below. 

Molly  Rafferty  let  loose  a  devil  of  daring  and  hate 
in  each  of  her  blue  eyes. 


"This  here  lady,”  she  said,  “is  looking  for  Molly 
Rafferty.  Could  you  tell  me  where  to  find  her?” 

And  those  women,  among  them,  had  not  the  courage 
in  the  face  of  blazing  blue  eyes  to  say  the  truth:  who 
and  where  was  Molly. 

“This  lady  has  heard,”  went  on  Molly,  “how  that 
black-hearted  creature  has  been  making  free  with  her 
husband  and  she  wants  to  see  her  to  beg 
her  to  let  him  go,  and  I  want  to  see  her— 

I  want  to  see  her,”  said  Molly  with  enough 
wicked  daring  to  make  you  gasp,  “so  that 
1  can  claw  her  heart  from  her  white 
bosom,  if  she  doesn't  do  what  this  lady 
says.” 

Then  she  turned  to  Anna  Sullivan. 
“Tell  me  the  truth,  do  you  know  where 
she  is,  Anna  Sullivan?” 

“No,”  answered  Anna  not  daring  even 
to  look  at  Molly. 

“Do  you  know,  Ellen?” 

Ellen  gave  a  nervous  glance 
at  Anna.  “No,”  she,  too,  said. 
“How  ’bout  you,  Maggie?” 
Maggie  began  shelling  peas 
harder  than  ever,  and  shook 
her  head  without  looking  up. 

“Too  bad  that  we  can't  find 
her,”  said  Molly  very  gently 
to  Mat  Corbin’s  wife.  “But 
I've  done  my  best  for  you, 
haven't  I?” 
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ND  then  when  Molly 
started  to  walk  away,  of 
course  they  all  started 
to  walk  away  with  her.  She 
stopped  walking  and  looked 
at  them.  And  they  stopped  too, 
all  trusting  and  patiently  wait¬ 
ing  to  see  what  she'd  do  next. 

Then  it  came  over  Molly 
like  a  flash  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  :  she  had  played  her 
devilish  Lttle  game  and  had  played  it  so  well  that 
here  they  were,  believing  all  she  had  wanted  them 
to  believe,  trusting  her  as  if  she  were  a  saint  in 
heaven,  leaving  everything  in  her  hands,  fastened  to 
her  like  barnacles  until  she  should  help  them  out  of 
their  trouble. 

She  smiled  a  bit  at  the  joke  on  herself,  and  that 
smile  seemed  to  quench  some  of  the  fire  and  scorn, 
leaving  room  for  something  ( Concluded  on  page  38) 
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TT  "TAPPING  and  Slmdwell !  The  old  Rat- 

%  /%  /  cliffe  Road  and  LimehoUse  Reach  and 
\  y  all  the  rest!  Lord,  lad,  what  places 
they  were  for  land  frolics  and  fights ! 

Fit  places  they  were  for  anything  to  start ! 

“All  along  the  highway  spread  out  the  boardin’ 
houses  and  the  bars  wid  their  land  allurements  for 
sailormen.  Trim  waists  and  a  glass  o’  grog!  A  song, 
a  kiss,  and  a  slap !  Drink  deep,  spend  free,  and  off 
to  sea  again ! 

“Ah.  yes,  so rr,  and  there  was  bloodshed,  too.  Figlit- 
in’s  and  killin’s  and  the  pickin’  up  of  floaters  days 
afterward ;  for  many  a  good  boy,  I’m  fellin’  ye,  went 
into  the  greasy  waters  off  Limehouse  wid  nawtliin’ 
more  substantial  than  a  handhold  on  the  river  mud 
between  his  life  and  the  death  he  died — all  because 
he  jiicked  up  wid  a  trim  skirt ! 

“And  the  Rateliffe  Road  was  where  it  had  all  be¬ 
gun — a  friendship  broken  in  worse  than  blood  between 
Danny  MeCoul  and  his  matie,  Finn  Shea. 

“But  ’twas  here,  in  this  very  room,  thousands  o’ 
miles  away  from  London’s  waterside,  that  it  was 
to  end,  and  strange  to  me  it  seems  how  the  good 
and  the  bad  in  human  hearts  can  stretch  out  over 
years  and  tides.” 

I  had  found  Skipper  Larry  Donovan  moored  stem 
and  stern  to  Pond*.Tein’s  bar  in  Anjer.  The  place 
seemed  damp  and  low  and  cool  when  I  stepped  in 
from  the  glare  of  a  sweltering  Java  day.  The  big 
old  room  was  cluttered  with  relics  of  the  sea  and 
barbaric  lethal  weapons.  Under  an  old  hatch  grating, 
doing  duty  for  lattice  in  a  high  window,  the  figure¬ 
head  of  an  ancient  ship  was  nailed.  Over  across  from 
it,  in  a  corner,  stood  part  of  the  rudderpost  of  the 
Charles  Grant,  a  merchantman  driven  ashore  and 
nearly  broken  up  while  taking  the  course  “inside  the 
Button”  off  that  same  coast  threescore  years  before. 

AMONG  the  relics  stood  the  skipper,  himself  an  an- 
achronism  from  the  days  of  square-riggers  and 
lean  clippers,  although  he  now  owned  the  mod¬ 
ern  schooner  Fiji  Relic,  which  he  had  brought  from 
Banea  Strait,  bound  for  Batavia,  the  night  before. 

When  I  came  in  he  was  humming  a  snatch  of 
tune.  It  was  the  old  Bill  Bobstay  chantey,  begin¬ 
ning:  "Tight  lads  have  I  sailed  with,”  by  which  token 
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I  knew  he  was  again  away  back  in  his  past,  casting 
over  in  his  teeming  mind  the  men  and  voyages  gone 
to  make  his  seven-sea  life. 

But  he  broke  off  Iris  humming  and  sang  out ;  “Come, 
lad,  cool  your  coppers  wid  me.”  Then  he  added :  “  'Tis 
fair  strange  when  Larry  Donovan  can  find  none  of 
the  old  bully  boys  coguing,  their  noses  over  full  glasses 
in  Pond-Jein’s  Anjer  bar.” 

HE  SIGHED  deeply,  shaking  his  great  white  head 
as  I  took  my  drink  and  walked  over  to  a  little 
table  hard  by  the  battered  old  figurehead.  There 
the  captain  followed  and,  stretching  his  legs  beneath 
the  board,  called  to  the  wrinkled  old  Malay  to  fill  our 
glasses  again. 

“I’m  flunkin',  lad,  that  I’ll  come  here  no  more,” 
he  sighed.  “I  was  foolish  to  put  in  here  last  night 
when  I  could  have  stood  straight  on  through  Prince’s 
Island  and  Croekatoa.  But  sentiment  in  an  old  man 
- — how  it  makes  us  old  dill y  wrecks  think  and  hope 
that  mayhap  we’ll  strike  the  wake  of  an  old  matie! 
But  I  might  ’a’  known ;  Time  and  Change  and  the 
luck  o’  them  who  go  down  to  shifty  seas  in  ships  have 
left  but  few  of  us  in  these  steamin’  days,  and  we’re 
as  much  out  o’  place  as  alligators  ashore!” 

I  egged  him  on  and  said  :  “But  surely  this  is  just 
the  sort  of  place  that  you  would  pick  up  the  trail  of 
an  old  shipmate?” 

“Aye,  lad,  so  ’tis.  I  remember  when  this  room  used 
to  ring  wid  dipsey  chanteys  and  was  thronged  wid 
men  drinkin’  stuff  that  would  put  hair  on  the  chest 
of  a  Chihuahua  dog!  Big  men  wid  big  friendships. 
And  when  once  them  men  had  struck  palms  together, 
all  helenboilin’  couldn’t  quite  cut  ’em  loose  from  one 
another. 

“I  mind  me  a  Hindu  proverb  that  fits  it.  It  says  : 
‘Snap  the  stem  o'  Lakslnni’s  lotus  and  its  fibers  will 
not  part.’  If  means  that  the  friendships  o’  strong 
men  may  be  broken  and  yet,  deep  down  in  their 
hearts,  they’re  still  unities. 

“There’s  a  lot  o’  sense  in  that  proverb,  too,  when  you 


come  to  think  of  it.  So,  whenever  I  think  of  the 
bully  boys  who’ve  lost  the  numbers  of  their  mess.  I 
like  to  feel  that  their  friendships  were  as  endurin’ 
as  this  here  lotus  flower  that  the  Hindu  goddess  of 
abundance  always  holds  in  her  hand.” 

By  that  time  I  knew  that  nothing  short  of  a  tidal 
wave  could  stop  Donovan’s  story,  so  I  manned  my 
ear  tackle  and  listened. 

He  began : 

Danny  MeCoul  and  Finn  Shea  shipped  on  the  old 
Magdalene — that’s  her  figurehead  over  there,  lad — 
after  the  regular  crew  had  signed.  Not  havin’  room 
for  them  in  the  fo’c’sle  wid  the  rest  of  us,  the  skip¬ 
per  sent  them  to  swing  their  hammocks  in  the  steer- 
age,  and,  because  o’  that,  they  were  dubbed  “ship’s 
cousins.” 

That  was  how  they  were  first  thrown  together,  bein’ 
able-bodied  seamen  and  cooped  up  wid  the  “idlers”- — 
the  carpenter,  sailmaker,  steward,  and  such.  They 
were  watchmates,  too,  fisting  sails  together  in  the 
mizzentop. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  neither  Finn  nor  Danny 
had  any  folks  back  in  the  Little  Old  Island.  And 
because  they  were  alonelilce,  they  grew  thicker  and 
thicker  wid  one  another  until  Danny  MeCoul,  bein’ 
some  the  older,  got  to  be  father  and  mother  to  Finn 
Shea  wid  a  sprinklin’  o’  wet  nurse  in  it,  too. 

Danny’s  care  o’  Finn  got  to  be  a  standin’  joke  wid 
the  chaw  mouths  aboard  us,  because  sailormen  usu¬ 
ally  give  one  another  little  sympathy,  and  a  deep¬ 
water  ship’s  a  poor  hospital  for  a  man  wid  sickness 
grippin’  his  innards.  Risk  and  pain  is  all  in  a  sea¬ 
man’s  twenty-five-hour  day,  anyhow.  But  the  two 
maties  paid  little  heed  to  the  raggin’  of  the  crew 
and  just  went  on  keepin’  as  near  to  one  another  as 
a  close-hauled  ship  to  the  wind. 

WE  WAS  ashore  in  London  town  one  night,  roll¬ 
in’  in  and  out  of  the  bars  along  the  waterside, 
which  is  dangerous  business  for  sailormen,  for 
as  far  as  Wapping  women  are  concerned,  one  that 
looks  like  a  trim  little  schooner  may  turn  out  to  be 
the  worst  free-trader  of  the  lot! 

’Twas  one  o’  that  kind  that  sailed  close  to  Danny 
along  the  road.  Finn  and  I  tried  to  make  him  sheer 
off,  but  he  would  not.  Then  he  went  and  got  so 
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slewed  about  lier  that  when  he  found  out  she  was  a 
rutty  who  cruised  about  on  the  strong  waters  sold 
for  sailors’  gold  at  tin'  Sign  of  the  Kedge  Anchor,  it 
seemed  to  make  no  difference  to  him.  f 

Maggie  Ilawkins  was  her  name.  That  ought  to  V 
been  enough  to  keep  the  Irish  lad  clear  of  her.  But 
it  wasn’t,  and.  though  she  was  good  to  look  on  wul 
her  pink  and  white  beauty.  I  couldn’t  see  why  Danny 
wanted  to  convoy  that  piece  o’  Wapping  calico  around. 
But  no  matter;  he  did. 

We  was  together,  some  nights  after  he’d  picked  up 
wid  her,  in  the  Anchor,  whoopin’  it  up  like  all- Jack - 
ashore.  There  was  Danny  and  this  Mag  woman  and 
Finn  and  me.  wid  a  sprinklin’  of  the  crowd  from  along 

the  Highway.  ,  t  , 

Those  dives  along  the  Ratcliffe  Road  have  changed 
summat  now.  This  one  was  a  dirty,  stinkin’  place. 
Can  ye  imagine  tables  and  chairs  and  barrels  crowded 
down  in  the  dark  of  a  ship’s  lower  hold,  over  the  bilge? 
Well  that  would  give  ye  some  idea  of  the  Anchor  as 
it  was  that  night,  the  smoky  flare  of  a  whale-oil  lamp 
over  all.  only  the  Anchor  was  not  in 
a  ship’s  hulk,  but  was  ten  muddy 
paces  off  the  road. 

That  made  no  difference  to  the 
bully  boys,  though.  It  has  been  me 
experience  that  if  ye’d  give  a  man  a 
table  to  rest  his  paunch  against,  mix 
in  a  few  glasses  o’  grog,  and  sit  him 
down  opposite  any  old  sort  of  a  fe¬ 
male  pirate,  he’d  remain  uncomplain¬ 
in’  if  his  table  was  a  coffin  and  had 
corpse  candles  for  light! 

So,  cheek  by  jowl  wid  the  woman 
who  had  put  the  “coinether"  on  him, 

Danny  McCoul  sat.  when  of  a  sudden 
into  tiie  door  lurched  a  big  waterman. 

He  rolled  wid  a  heavy  sea  o’  rum. 

His  gray  hair  was  dirty  and  yellowed, 
and  he  dripped  oaths  when  he  sighted 
Maggie  and  Danny. 

“  ’Tis  me  old  man,  me  father ! 

Maggie  screeched  as  the  waterman 
came  down  on  her  like  a  mad  bull. 

I  never  knew  rightly  what  the  trouble 
was,  but  when  that  woman  screamed 
again:  “Oh,  my  Gawd !  The  old  rot¬ 
ter’ll  kill  me!”  the  ruction  started. 


DANNY  Stopped  to  ask  no  ques¬ 
tions.  That  was  his  kind;  list 
and  pocket book  ready  for  a 
friend.  And  he  landed  just  once  on 
that  old  skate  lurker.  Then  the  rest 
o’  the  bunch  dropped  Maggie’s  father 
outside,  while  the  woman  herself 
piped  her  eye  and  whimpered  all 
along  o’  a  black-and-blue  mark  on  one 
o’  her  pink-and-white  cheeks  where 
the  old  man  had  tapped  her. 

Now,  I  ain’t  much  ashamed  o’  any¬ 
thing  I’ve  ever  done  along  o’  port 
frolics,  but  I  will  admit  that  I  had 
little  business  mixiti’  up  wid  that 
Wapping  crowd.  And  I'm  tellin’  ye 
about  the  Ratcliffe  Road  and  the 
Anchor  and  the  wimmen  because  it 
all  belongs  in  the  tale  by  reason  that 
later  in  the  evenin’  I  caught  Mag 
talkin’  and  sobbin’  like  to  Danny. 

She  must  ’a’  been  tellin’  her  troubles 
pretty  strong,  for  the  upshot  o’  it  was 
he  went  and  married  her. 

Yes,  sorr,  married  her  he  did  !  Big- 
hearted,  big-fisted  Danny  made  her 
his  wife,  black-and-blue  mark  and  all.  He  had  plenty 
o’  dibs  in  his  pocket,  ye  see,  and  a  little  money  o’  his 
own  saved  up,  so  he  spent  his  honeymoon  ashore.  But 
Finn  and  I  had  neither  dibs,  savin’s,  or  wife,  and  we 
went  out  wid  the  sailin’  of  the  Magdalene. 

We  missed  Danny  sore  on  that  voyage,  and  while 
I  was  sorry  he'd  taken  that  hellboilin’  Maggie,  I 
somehow  knew  that  before  long  he’d  be  back  swing¬ 
in’  his  hammock  wid  us.  A  sailorman’s  money  don’t 
last  long  ashore. 


WE  WAS  cornin’  home,  wid  the  old  clipper  tiglitin’ 
and  buckin’  her  way  through  half  a  gale  on  a 
black,  slippery  night,  when  Finn  Shea  was 
shaken  loose  from  the  mainyard  and  banged  to  the 
deck  wid  a  broken  shoulder. 

He  was  no  more  good  that  trip,  and  we  got  him 
ashore  in  pretty  bad  shape,  sendin’  him  up  to  London 
to  hospital  for  a  while. 

When  we  were  ready  to  sail  again,  Finn  was  still 
laid  by,  but  Danny  McCoul  had  come  aboard,  sayin’ 
that  his  money  was  gettin’  low,  and  had  put  his  fist 
to  papers.  I  guess  he  was  near  cleaned  out  all  right, 
cause  nawthin’  short  o’  grim  necessity  could  ’a’  driven 
him  away  from  that  female  cuttlefish,  so  tight  did 
she  have  him. 

Oh,  he  loved  her  all  right.  That’s  the  funny  part 
of  it  to  me.  Mark  ye,  lad;  he  fair  worshiped  her, 
and  by  that  same  token,  even  though  a  woman  be 
Wapping  scum,  she  is  a  creature  to  be  fought  for  and 
desired  as  long  as  one  man  loves  her !  Remember  that. 


And  so  we  went  out  again,  the  clipper  spankin’  on 
the  outcolirse  and  Danny  a-grievin’  for  his  wife  ashore 
and  turnin’  up  his  nose  at  all  the  port  beauties  we 
ran  across. 

When  we  got  back  we  learned  things. 

’Twas  the  same  old  story. 

AND  because  Maggie  Hawkins  drops  out  o’  the  tale 
L  right  here,  the  tellin’  will  not  take  long.  She’d 
run  across  Finn  when  he  was  turned  out  o’ 
dry  dock.  The  two  o’  ’em  had  taken  up,  and  the  long 
and  short  o’  it  was  that  they  flaunted  themselves 
about  the  road  until  our  old  clipper  was  about  due; 
then  slipped  anchor  overnight. 

Almost  before  we  had  gotten  ashore  some  blabgullet 
hinted  the  news  to  me.  I  hunted  Danny  up  then,  not 
tellin’  him  what  I’d  heard,  and  followed  him  to  his 
home. 

The  little  place  was  all  emptylike,  and  McCoul  went 
dead  white  when  the  light  broke  over  him.  Then  he 
began  to  swear.  The  Black  Curse  o’  Shielygh  was  the 


for.  by  and  large,  I’ve  always  loved  the  ladies;  Gawd 
bless  ’em  ! 

The  whole  thing  kind  o’  drifted  to  the  back  o'  me 
mind,  for  mate's  papers  came  to  me  soon  afterward. 

I  left  the  old  Magdalene  and  made  many  voyages, 
takin’  me  far  from  Wapping  and  the  Ratcliffe  Road. 
Sometimes  I’d  hear  o’  Finn  Shea  havin’  been  in  ships 
which  cleared  a  little  ahead  o’  my  coinin’  to  various 
ports,  and  then  sailin’  masters  began  to  speak  o’  Shea 
as  a  man  they’d  not  choose  to  have  wid  ’em.  But 
all  in  all,  wid  nawthin'  to  base  it  on,  I  got  the  notion 
that  he’d  cut  his  cable  from  Mag. 

And  once  or  twice  I  ran  across  Danny  McCoul  be¬ 
fore  he  came  and  struck  me  for  a  berth.  By  that 
time  I  was  a  skipper,  and  nawthin’  better  offerin',  I 
had  agreed  to  take  out  the  Magdalene  more  on  account 
o'  old  times’  sake  than  anythin’  else.  So  I  signed 
Danny  on  in  me  crew. 

But  he  was  a  different  Danny.  He  was  no  less  a 
good  seaman,  but  his  trouble  was  writ  large  on  the 
face  of  him  where  it  had  settled  after  he’d  found  out 
the  folly  o’  feelin’  sorry  for  himself 
and  ravin’  in  public  against  Finn 
Shea. 

We  started  down  to  this  part  o’  the 
world,  when  we  cleared,  on  one  o’ 
the  usual  merchantin’  voyages. 

One  day  a  sailor,  not  knowin’ 
Danny’s  hist’ry,  mentioned  the  name 
o’  Finn  Shea  and  coupled  it  wid  a 
story  the  better  left  untold. 

McCoul  started  up  from  the  hatch 
coamin’.  where  he’d  been  sittin’.  His 
fists  clenched,  and  I  thought  he  was 
goin’  to  tear  that  man  limb  from 
limb.  But  after  a  moment  or  two, 
glarin’  and  mutterin’,  he  sat  down 
again. 

Late  that  night  I  came  on  deck. 
He  was  talkin’  to  himself,  and  I 
heard  him  say  low  and  earnestlike; 

‘‘Ye  mustn’t  defend  Finn,  Danny. 
He  was  your  matie,  but  he  played 
ye  dirt.  Ye  can’t  feel  bad  about  him, 
'cause  lie’s  a  rotter- that’s  what!” 


Finally,  after  what  seemed  like  years  o’  waitin’, 
a  head  came  into  that  hell  glare  .  .  .  and  l  could 
see  that  it  was  Danny  carryin’  somethin’  in  his  arms 

least  he  laid  on  the  head  o’  Finn  Shea,  along  wid 
oaths  and  ravin’s.  He  tore  about  the  little  room,  seem¬ 
in'  to  forget  that  I  was  there,  and,  as  I  saw  the  bleed- 
in’  chunks  o’  soul  he  was  wrenchin’  loose,  it  seemed 
kind  o’  indecent  to  stay. 

But  never  a  word  o’  blame  for  the  woman! 

It  sickened  me  to  watch  a  big,  strong  man  goin’  on 
like  that.  I  left  him. 

I  never  heard  him  speak  o’  her  who  had  been  his 
wife  after  that  except  once.  Then  he  said  to  me, 
excusin’  like,  that  her  goin'  away  was  his  fault  any¬ 
way,  for  he  shouldn’t  ’a’  left  her;  then  began  all  over 
heapin'  his  oaths  and  black  blights  on  Finn  Shea. 

“Scuts!”  I  scoffed.  “Save  your  words  and  your 
sorrows.  She  is  not  worth  it.” 

I  WAS  young  then.  Never  again  have  I  said  such 
to  any  man.  ’Twas  only  by  Gawd’s  grace  that 
I  dodged  his  swing.  Then  the  boys  held  him  until 
I  got  well  away,  for  I’d  no  mind  to  tight  Danny  over 
that  squid  woman.  After  that  I  let  him  alone. 

I  don’t  know  who  was  really  to  blame — Finn  or  the 
woman.  I  do  know,  though,  that  no  man’s  got  any 
call  to  take  up  wid  a  weak  sister,  especially  if  she 
happens  to  be  his  matie’s  wife.  So  I’ll  not  try  to 
excuse  Shea,  though  I’ve  my  own  notions  as  to  how 
the  mix-up  came  about.  But  I’ll  not  say  what  I  think, 


,  N I)  that  brings  me  up  to  the 
night,  now  thirty  years  ago, 
when  the  Magdalene  anchored 
out  there  off  Anjer  and  we  all  come 
ashore  to  this  very  place  o’  Pond- 
Jein’s. 

’Twas  late  evenin’  when  we  hove  to 
here.  We  were  the  second  ship  to 
come  in  that  day,  we  learned,  and 
the  other  lay  a  good  distance  off¬ 
shore.  We  could  see  in  the  growin’ 
dusk  that  she  was  a  dingy-lookin’ 
brig,  all  loose  rope  ends,  untidy,  and 
blacklike.  I’d  ’a’  sworn,  even  before 
catch  in’  sight  o’  her  crew,  that  she 
was  manned  by  seattermouche  off- 
seourin’s,  ready  for  any  kind  o'  black 
sea  work.  She  was  called  the  Sica 
liaise,  I  remember. 

We  had  been  away  from  port  for  so 
long  that  I  set  a  small  anchor  watch 
and  gave  the  rest  of  the  bullies  their 
shore  liberty.  They  didn’t  need  any 
second  invitation  to  stretch  their  legs 
either,  and  most  of  us  hurried  right 
up  here  to  Pond-Jein’s. 

Night  came  on.  soft  black  night, 
and  we  still  sat  in  this  old  room  here, 
the  boys  singin’  and  skylarkin’  wid 
some  o’  the  dirty  ragamuffins  from  the  other  ship. 
Then  all  at  once  through  the  door  there  came  a  sud¬ 
den  glare,  and  we  rushed  out  to  see  the  flames  lickin 
up  from  midships  o’  the  Sica  Horse.  She  was  goin’ 
fast  when  we  reached  the  boats. 

I  took  three  men  o’  her  crew  in  my  cutter,  and  we 
pulled  toward  the  burnin’  brig,  but  soon  I  saw  that 
it  would  be  a  useless  risk  to  board  her,  the  men  hav¬ 
in’  told  me  she  had  no  ladin’.  Nobody  seemed  to  be 
on  her  either,  for  the  careless  scuts  hadn't  even  set 
an  anchor  watch,  so  wild  had  they  been  to  get  ashore 
and  at  the  rum.  But  a  black-browed  felley  wid  gold 
earrings  sittin'  wid  me  said  sort  o’  sadlike:  “Poor  old 

Shea  !  He  was  below  in  irons.” 

/ 

DANNY  McCOUL  snatched  at  his  words. 

“Shea  did  ye  say?”  he  demanded.  "Do  ye 
mean  Finn  Shea?” 

“That  same,”  the  man  answered,  and  widont  wait¬ 
in’  to  hear  more,  Danny  called  to  me:  "Will  ye  set  me 
aboard,  captain?” 

“  ’Twould  be  o’  no  use — ”  I  began. 

“Put  me  aboard  her,  for  Gawd’s  sake,  Larry!”  he 
pleaded,  droppin’  back  into  my  name  o’  the  old  fo’c’sle 
days.  “I’ll  have  to  swim  it  if  ye  don’t,  and  I’ll  need 
all  my  strength,”  he  cried,  and  then,  softly  and  to 
himself:  “I  can’t  let  ye  go  like  this.  Finn,  dear,  for 
all  I’ve  wanted  to  tear  the  black  heart  out  o’  ye 
these  many  years  gone!” 

So  I  answered  him  by  sendin’  us  under  the  stern 
o’  the  burnin’  ship;  ( Concluded  on  gage  41) 
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A  Citizen  of  the  World 


IN  POLITICS,  as  in  life  generally,  things  which  loom  large  momen¬ 
tarily  have  a  way  of  shrinking  out  of  posterity’s  sight,  while  events 
which  at  the  moment  nearly  escaped  remark  grow  in  significance. 
It  is  impossible  as  yet  to  know  just  what  Woodrow  Wilson  s  place  in 
history  will  he,  dependent  as  it  is  on  many  and  varied  conclusions 
of  unfinished  business.  That  he  has  grown  in  esteem  in  very  recent 
months,  it  would  he  idle  to  deny.  Ilis  great  grief  has  made  men  know 
him  for  what  they  have  sometimes  forgotten  him  to  he:  not  professor 
only,  not  statesman  and  partisan  alone,  but  a  father — a  man  with 
man's  responsibilities  and  trials.  And  now  the  President  issues  two 
important  documents — an  invitation  to  all  persons  to  pray  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  day  that  peace  may  he  restored  to  Europe;  an  announcement  to 
his  party  managers  that  he  will  take  no  “swing  around  the  circle”  to 
mend  the  fences  of  his  party’s  representatives  in  Congress.  This  deci¬ 
sion  is  not  a  surprise  to  anyone  who  knows  Wilson  and  his  ways. 
Whatever  his  defects  and  angles  and  asperities — and  time  will  soften 
them  and  we  shall  grow  more  conscious  of  his  qualities — Mr.  W  ilson 
is  an  American  patriot  and  a  citizen,  not  of  his  own  parish  only,  hut 
of  the  world.  His  Presidency,  opening  with  the  enactment  of  prom¬ 
ised  legislation,  has  been  troubled  by  private  bereavement,  by  Mexican 
explosions,  by  partisan  ebullitions,  and  hv  the  greatest  war  in  present 
memory.  Whatever  mistakes  we  have  charged  the  President  with,  we 


have  never  charged  him  with  losing  his  head.  His  attitude  toward 


events  in  Mexico  and  in  Europe  alike  has  been  distinguished  by  a  large¬ 
mindedness  that  we  frankly  envy  him.  We  congratulate  this  country  of 
ours  that  he  has  been  our  White  House  ruler  in  these  months  of  storm. 

To  Many  German- Americans 

AMERICANS  do  not  dislike  Germans.  They  like  them.  So  far 
„  as  there  is  any  discrimination  at  all  among  the  elements  that 
make  up  our  population,  the  Germans  are  probably  the  most  popular, 
with  possibly  one  exception.  A  good  many  German-Americans  are 
unhappy  for  the  moment  because  they  think  they  are  not  appreciated 
in  the  country  where  they  have  set  up  their  homes — the  country  to 
which  they  have  given  their  affection.  They  are  quite  wrong,  and  there 
is  no  need  for  them  to  he  unhappy.  Just  now  Americans  generally 
are  against  the  Kaiser  for  two  reasons:  on  a  moral  issue,  the  cynical 
violation  of  Belgian  neutrality,  and  because  at  the  outset  American's 
felt  a  strong  sympathy  for  the  smaller  dog  in  the  fight — little  Belgium. 
We  can  readily  conceive  an  alignment,  a  few  years  from  now,  in 
which  American  sympathies  might  be  with  Germany  as  against  her 
present  enemies — just  as  was  the  case  sixteen  years  ago  when  Ameri¬ 
can  sympathies  were  violently  on  the  side  of  the  Dutch  in  South 


Africa  as  against  the  British. 


One  Way  to  Help 


AMERICA  IS  SUFFERING  from  a  calamity  not  of  her  own  making. 

-  The  best  brains  and  gifts  of  leadership  we  have  are  bent  to  the 
last  particle  of  strength  in  the  direction  of  adjustment  to  the  new  con¬ 
ditions.  Those  who  are  in  the  strategic  positions  of  leadership  and 
responsibility  can  help  and  are  helping  in  large  ways.  Those  who  do 
not  happen  to  he  in  those  positions  can  help  in  smaller  ways.  The  one 
universal  way  in  which  all  can  help  is  by  the  practice  of  economy.  Just 
now,  in  Europe,  savings  are  being  burned  up  and  destroyed  at  an  in¬ 
credible  rate.  We  cannot  stop  that.  But  for  purposes  of  America’s 
future  development,  we  can  and  must  accumulate  savings  of  our  own. 


Pity  the  Blind 


A  WEEKLY  .MAGAZINE  that  has  specialized  in  peace  propaganda, 
“The  Independent,”  publishes  an  article  on  “Germany  and  the 
Great  War,”  by  Count  J.  H.  von  Bernstorff.  “Imperial  German  Am¬ 
bassador.”  The  art  icle  is,  in  effect  ,  a  series  of  questions  put  to  Count  von 
Bernstorff  by  the  editor,  and  the  Count's  replies.  Here  is  a  sample: 

Is  not  the  dropping  of  shells  without  warning  from. an  airship  upon  cities  Wee 
Antwerp  and  Paris  a  violation  of  civilized  warfare? 

I  am  rather  surprised  at  the  words  “without  warning”  in  this  question,  be¬ 
cause  T  do  not  see  how  a  fortress,  which  is  prepared  for  an  attack  in  a  country 
which  is  at  war,  should  lie  without  warning  if  it  was  attacked  at  any  minute. 
The  warning  for  every  fortress  in  the  country  is  the  beginning  of  the  war.  I  can 
only  say  that  in  our  fortresses  on  the  frontier  women  and  children  were  sent  away 
on  the  very  first  outbreak  of  the  war.  As  long  as  there  has  been  war  in  the  world 
fortresses  have  always  been  bombarded.  Whether  they  are  bombarded  from  the 
air  or  from  cannon  on  land  is  simply  a  technical  detail. 

To  the  pointed  question,  Is  not  the  destruction  of  the  historic  edifices 
and  the  library  of  Louvain  an  act  of  vandalism?  the  Ambassador  re¬ 
plies:  “In  the  first  place,  I  doubt  whether  the  historic  edifices  and 
library  at  Louvain  have  been  destroyed.  But  if  they  should  have  been. 


the  responsibility  rests  solely  with  the  population  of  Louvain.”  Von 
Bernstorff  is  wasted  on  the  twentieth  century;  he  should  have  served 
Attila.  He  would  have  been  invaluable  to  the  Terrible  Hun,  this 
courtly  casuist;  he  would  have  commanded  a  high  price  in  the  days 
before  telegraphy  was  invented;  hut  he  is  born  too  late. 

“No  Longer  Any  Market  ” 

WE  HAVE  BEEN  DIPPING  into  some  “Notes  and  Recollections,” 
published  in  the  eighties  by  Lijdovic  HatJSvy,  and  they  concern 
the  aftermath  of  1870.  M.  Halevy  is  talking  about  the  auction  sales 
plentifully  advertised  in  August,  1871 — auctions  of  petroleum,  table 
linen,  floating  batteries,  and,  “for  a  mere  nothing,  an  important  daily 
newspaper,  ‘Moderate  Republican.’  ”  But  on  September  2  M.  Halevy 
attended  the  sale  of  the  French  Emperor’s  carriages  in  the  stable  yard 
of  the  Louvre.  He  records  a  conversation  between  the  auctioneer  and 
a  seedy  old  gentleman  who  came  up  to  him  with  this  question:  “And 
the  state  carriages,  when  are  they  to  be  sold?” 

“I  can’t  say.  This  is  a  troublesome  bit  of  liquidation.  There  would  probably 
be  a  lack  of  buyers.  There  is  no  longer  any  market  for  second-hand  court 
equipages.” 

“No  longer  any  market?” 

The  seedy  old  gentleman  appears  surprised,  almost  shocked. 

“No,  not  now.  After  1S4S  the  big  royal  carriages  were  disposed  of  on  very 
good  terms.  There  were  many  petty  kings  and  grand  dukes  in  Germany  and 
Italy  who  were  delighted  to  come  across  a  good  bargain;  but  the  number  of 
sovereigns  has  so  diminished  of  late  years  that,  I  repeat,  there  is  no  longer 
any  market.” 

How  will  it  be  in  1915?  Who  will  buy  the  imperial  motor  car  with  its 
special  horn  forbidden  to  everyone  but  “God’s  ally,”  his  imperial  Maj¬ 
esty?  Will  it  be  some  minor  official  of  the  United  States  of  Germany? 

The  Best  Place 

A  GOOD  MANY  PEOPLE  are  being  detached  from  their  customary 
employment  or  source  of  income  by  the  pressure  of  the  crisis  in 
Europe.  To  all  such  who  are  looking  about  for  a  new  start,  the  best 
suggestion  we  can  give  is  that  the  land  is  the  place  where  living  is  cheap¬ 
est  and  the  cost  of  shelter  hardly  exists  at  all.  No  man  forced  out  of 
employment  this  winter  is  in  any  worse  plight  than  millions  of  immi¬ 
grants  who  have  landed  in  America  with  less  than  $50  in  their  pockets. 
Those  immigrants  who  have  gone  to  the  land  have  been  able  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  to  acquire  a  farm,  to  raise  families,  and  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  most  wholesome  gifts  that  American  civilization  has  to 
offer.  To  be  forced  from  the  city  back  to  the  farm  may  seem  a  Hard¬ 
ship  to  the  man  who  goes  through  the  transition,  but  in  the  end  he 
will  he  better  off  and  his  children  will  be  benefited. 

Why  Is  St.  Louis  Peeved? 

WAS  THERE  EVER  A  VITAL  TRAVEL  BOOK  that  was  appre¬ 
ciated  in  the  places  it  describes?  We  doubt  it.  When  such  a 
book  is  praised  locally,  it  generally  means  that  the  book  is  dull  and 
official  and  excessive  in  its  praises.  To  us  in  Collier’s  office  it  has 
been  diverting  to  watch  press  comments  on  Julian  Street’s  articles, 
“Abroad  at  Home.”  Not  all  these  articles  reach  the  same  level,  but  it 
is  not  the  altogether  weakest  article  that  is  most  criticized.  On  the 
contrary.  You  may  remember  that  Mr.  Street's  Chicago  article  was, 
on  the  whole,  remarkably  appreciative.  Here  is  a  typical  comment: 

Julian  Street  manifestly  understands  us  as  only  one  native-born  could. 

This  happens  to  be  from  the  Chicago  “Evening  Post,”  a  sprightly 
newspaper  that  we  never  weary  of.  How  different  some  of  the  St. 
Louis  comments  on  another  article  in  the  series.  Here  is  the  way  it 
impressed  one  St.  Louis  newspaper: 

Julian  Street  is  a  young  man  who  writes  things  for  Collier's.  He  has  just 
published  his  impressions  of  St.  Louis.  .  .  .  Mr.  Street  saw  nothing  of  America’s 
greatest  municipal  pageant,  though  preparations  for  it  were  in  full  swing.  .  .  . 
lie  devotes  ten  words  to  our  new  charter,  adopted  many  weeks  before  the  article 
was  put  in  print.  He  came  and  went  without  suspecting  the  fact  that  St.  Louis 
has  more  detached,  brick-built  homes,  owned  by  workingmen,  than  any  other 
large  city  in  the  world.  He  did  not  stumble  on  the  information  that  South  St. 
Louis  .  .  .  has  the  lowest  death  rate  and  the  fewest  arrests  of  all  urban  areas 
of  like  size  in  the  United  States.  He  did  not  learn  of  the  unique  record  of  our 
banks  in  keeping  faith  with  the  depositor.  Mr.  Street  is  a  diverting  young  man. 
but  bis  significance  is  not  spacious.  And  Collier’s  seems  to  be,  like  the  late 
lamented  Thomas  Collier  Platt,  an  easy  boss. 

Not  quite  so  easy  as  you  think,  St.  Louis.  We  are  easy  to  this  extent, 
however,  that  we  do  not  expect  an  almanac  or  a  condensed  town  his¬ 
tory  from  a  writer  recording  personal  impressions  of  a  number  of 
towns,  and  doing  it  all  in  small  compass.  Curious  how  small-minded 
some  newspaper  editors  are  about  their  home  city.  Mr.  Street  vis¬ 
ited  Detroit,  liked  the  place,  and  when  the  Detroit  “News”  reprinted, 
the  article,  with  Collier’s  permission,  they  rewrote  the  caption  to 
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n*a*l :  “A  l-m  I'M..™  of  the  Oily.”  But  11, u  "I^l-Disputul,” 

„l  si  Louis  lalks  of  Mr.  Street's  “overworked  bromides,  and 
Uhl„.s"  speaks  of  his  looking  the  pluee  over  “for  a  lew  , u, miles,  eon, 

plai.iiiie  beeanse  . .  finding  in  those  minutes  young  women 

llu,  talked  with  him  about  Meredith  and  Conrad  and  '“nv'im  Mah- 
,.,rK  will'll  Ik*  mil-ill  have  been  imbibing  nvic  uplift  ;  am  the  '  11 

voasls  him  almost  as  passionately  as  its  mates.  Only  the  "Mar  seems 
|1;(ve  kept  its  temper  ami  its  sense  of  proportion,  wisely  commenting. 
II  is  the  trite  thin*  to  resent,  to  scoff,  to  minimize,  and  to  talk  back,  when  not 
entirely  unkind  and  hostile  critics  thus  lay 
bare  our  weaknesses  and  imperfections. 

We  like  most  of  the  towns  Mr.  Street 
has  visited  on  his  travels,  but  we  like 
I  hem  best  when  they  are  big  enough 
l()  accept  a  bit  of  satire  along  with 
(lie  sweets  of  praise. 

War  Taxes  and  “Pork” 

OKU  OF  OUR  Washington  (D.  C.) 

readers,  observing  the  desperate 
efforts  of  Senator  Simmons,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  floor  leader,  and  other  influen¬ 
tial  members  of  Congress  to  secure  the 
passage  in  the  Upper  House  of  the 
Hiver  and  Harbor  “Pork  Barrel”  Bill 
despite  the  $100,000,000  war  cut  in  the 
Federal  revenues,  writes: 

Think  of  levying  a  war  tax  for  a  pork 
barrel !  It  is  like  overrunning  a  neutral 
Belgium. 

Technically,  our  Washington  friend  is 
wrong  when  he  calls  the  emergency 
revenue  measure  a  pork-barrel  tax, but 
in  the  broader  sense  bis  characteriza¬ 
tion  is  accurate.  There  was  available 
on  .lime  :><),  for  rivers  and  harbors, 

$45,000,000  from  preceding  appropria¬ 
tions.  This  year’s  Sundry  Civil  Bill 
carries  $(>,000,000  for  waterway  im¬ 
provements.  The  new  bill  carries  $53,- 
000,000  for  immediate  projects  and 
$32,000,000  for  future  obligations.  So 
Senator  Simmons,  who  is  backing 
twenty-eight  new  projects  in  his  own 
State  of  North  Carolina,  is,  as  we  go 


Russia  Sees  the  Light 

IN  JOINING  Til  F  WAR,  Russia  joined  also  the  antibooze  movement. 

The  sale  of  vodka  has  been  prohibited  throughout  the  Empire,  to 
the  <>real  relief  and  satisfaction  of  the  Czar's  subjects,  who  are  said 
to  he  petitioning  that  the  drink  shops  he.  kept  closed  for  good.  This 
is  deeply  significant  because  the  Russian  Government  has  a  most  profit¬ 
able  monopoly  on  the  sale  of  their  national  curse,  vodka,  and  lias  been 
getting  enormous  revenues  out  ol  it.  But  you  cannot  light  a  gieat 
modern  war  on  alcohol  or  on  any  of  its  compounds.  Men  are  more  than 

money.  The  human  side  of  the  pro 
hibition  and  its  deep  significance  are 
illustrated  by  this  homely  item  from 
St.  Petersburg  (now  Petrograd )  : 

A  Russian  just  returned  from  tin*  wilds 
of  Novgorod  Province,  far  from  1 1  it*  rail¬ 
ways,  gives  an  account  of  the  attitude  of 
the  peasantry  toward  the  action  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  prohibiting  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
drinks.  He  says: 

“I  stopped  at  a  little  inn  on  the  highroad 
and  ordered  tea  and  something  to  eat.  Some 
mujicks  were  there  discussing  their  own 
affairs  over  the  teapots.  ‘The  Bonn  be 
thanked,  till  Russia  is  happy  now,’  said  one. 
I  was  interested  to  know  why.  and  was  told 
in  a  surprised  tone :  ‘Why,  they  ve  shut  the 
drink  shops,  and  all  our  men  are  as  rosy 
cheeked  as  lassies  now. 


Graveyard  Culture 

N '!;! 


JTZSCHE  is  Germany's  out- 
anding  contribution  to  recent 
literature,  and  Nietzsche  wrote,  a 
little  before  bis  madhouse  end:  “A 
philosophy  like  mine  is  like  a  grave — 
it  takes  one  from  the  living.”  Not  one 
only,  unfortunately — millions  rather. 
The  Prussian  lias  made  the  fatal  blun¬ 
der  of  trying  to  express  Nietzsche's 
notions  in  world  politics. 


The  Pork  Barrel  Twist 

King,  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 


The  World's  Work 

A' 


DISTINCTION  which  appeals  to 
us  is  made  by  Mr.  Joseph  A. 
Rich  vims  of  New  ^  ork.  He  finds  liini- 
a  little  offended  by  tin*  rather 


si 


to  press,  fighting  to  put  through  an  $85,000,000  pork-barrel  grab  at  a 
time  when  the  people  are  forced  to  dig  down  into  their  pockets  for 
8100,000,000  to  pav  the  regular  expenses  of  tin*  Government.  It  may 
not  he  the  limit,  but  we  would  hate  to  think  of  anything  much  worse. 

Manhattan,  Skip  This 
T  IS  COMPLETELY 


I 


pennant  in 


UNCERTAIN  what 
the  National  League.  It  may 


team  will  win  the 
not  be  tin*  Boston 

Braves,  but  we  have  a  sneaking  wish  that  it  might  be.  And  why? 
Because  any  team  that  can  get  off  to  a  hopeless  start,  be  seem¬ 
ingly  down  and  out,  and  then  in  six  weeks  can  fight  its  way 
from  last  place  to  first,  lias  earned  the  adjective  “game."  This 
paper  is  published  in  New  "Nock,  but  we  shall  not  drop  a  singh 
tear  if  the  Giants  fail  to  win  another  pennant.  Every  man  and 
hoy  who  loves  the  game  of  baseball  lias  a  warm  spot  for  Christy 
M ATiiEWso.N,  the  “Old  Master.”  But,  despite  tin’s,  no  winning  team 
has  ever  achieved  such  widespread  unpopularity  as  the  New  A  ork 
Giants.  There  must  be  some  good  reason. 

Futility 

THE  LITTLE  MOTH  was  Hitting  about  in  a  newspaper  press¬ 
room  late  one  night.  And  after  the  presses  had  started  it 
was  unexpectedly  caught  by  one  of  the  great  rollers  and  crushed  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  speeding  paper.  Its  existence  had  been  instantly 
blotted  out,  all  its  little  functions  terminated  in  the  full  Hush  of 
living.  Wo  found  the  tiny  body  flattened  on  the  page  ol  our  news¬ 
paper  as  we  unfolded  it  next  morning.  And  just  beneath  the  tracery 
of  mangled  wings  was  a  dispatch  telling  ol  thousands  of  brave  men 
whose  lives  had  been  just  as  suddenly  crushed  out  in  mid  career  by 
that  inexorable  form  of  murder  which  mankind  calls  war. 


selfish  and  boastful  sounding  phrase, 
“  America  must  seize  the  world's  trade.”  Mr.  Richards  much  pre¬ 
fers  the  spirit  behind  a  phrase  used  by  the  Hill  Publishing  Company: 

America  must  now  slioulder  the  world  s  work. 

This  is  finer  and  better  altogether.  Mr.  Richards  writes: 

I  believe  if  America  tries  to  shoulder  the  world’s  work,  it  will  set  all  it  ought 
to  set  of  the  world’s  trade  and  profit.  Furthermore,  if  it  takes  the  harden  ot  the 
world’s  work,  it  will  he  so  sobered  as  to  prevent  a  vast  deal  of  roush-and-t umhle 
business,  that  without  adequate  preparation  will  grab  for  what  it  cannot  hold  and 

what  it  was  never  worthily  prepared  to  get. 

What  do  you  say?  Is  the  sentiment  at  the  top  of  this  letter  worth  pussms  aloiis  • 

It  is. 


Back  in  Harness 

A  IE  YU l 
theory 


the 

>f 


You  A  GOOD  PHILOSOPHER?  And  if  so,  is  it  only  in 
or  in  practice?  Now  is  the  time  to  find  out — now,  when 
calendar  points  away  from  vacation  anti  toward  the  steady  grind 
<d  (he  treadmill.  It  would  be  too  much  to  ask  that  anyone  should 
abandon  recreation  for  dull  routine  with  real  pleasure  in  so  doing. 
It  you  feel  that  way  you  are  hardly  normal — or  else  it  is  because  your 
vacation  choice  was  a  mistake.  To  give  up  the  woods,  with  their  cool 
, lawns  and  camp-fire  nights;  the  sea,  actually  hurling  its  refreshment 
at  you;  the  mountains,  mighty  yet  restful;  to  abandon  rod,  racquet, 
golf  club,  or  whatever  your  special  holiday  taste  prefers;  to  relinquish 
cheerfully  the  chance  to  see  your  family  all  day  long  and  the  ran* 
free  intercourse  with  new-made  friends:  to  exchange  all  this  lor  grub 
bing,  sweatipg,  automatonlike  routine  in  a  none- too- well- venDlated 
office  in  the  city,  and  to  exchange  it  without  any  sort  of  emotion,  is 


to 


be  insentient  But  to  face  duty  so  stanch l.v  that  it  becomes  m 
itself  a  pleasure,  to  make  vacation  days  serve  you  as  well  in  reminis¬ 
cence  as  they  did  in  the  flesh,  that  is  to  he  a  philosopher  in  practice. 
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Austria  Rushes  Her  Old  Men  to  the  Front 

WHEN  the  flower  of  Francis  Joseph’s  middle-aged  and  the  old,  the  last  of  the 
V,  was  beaten  at  Lemberg,  Second  Reserves,  to  help  in  the  strug- 

Mcolaieff,  Rawa  Ruska,  and  other  strong-  gle  against  the  rapidly  advancing  Rus- 
holds  m  the  long  battle  iine,  the  aged  sians.  The  photograph  above  was 
iulei  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  was  unable  snapped  in  Vienna  as  some  of  those  who 
to  rush  a  big  force  of  first-class  fighting  responded  to  the  last  call  were  march- 
men  to  the  lescue.  He  did  not  have  ing  to  the  railwav  station,  having  just 
them  ready  to  send.  The  best  he  could  left  their  homes  and  families  and  re¬ 
do  on  short  notice  was  to  call  out  the  ceived  their  rifles  at  the  local  arsenal. 


Austria’s  Second  Reserves  on  their  way  to  fill  gaps  in  the  battle  line 


///////////////////// 


Copyrjght  by 
Underwood  & 
Underwood 


'  ™  \\  ALL,  U*  A  GO  I  I  AGE  in  the  Rue  de  Lozane.  Antwerp,  after  it  was 
hit  by  fragments  of  one  of  several  bombs  dropped  into  the  city  by  Zeppelins. 
Another  bomb  wrecked  the  interior  of  the  house,  whose  owners  happened  to 
be  away  from  home.  Since  this  occurred  the  Belgian  noncombatants  have 
nicknamed  the  Kaiser’s  air  cruisers  “ The  Death  Dealers  of  the  Night” 


Belgians  fleeing  for 
safety.  Thousands  of 
Belgian  refugees  are 
cared  for  in  England 
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\  Boy  of  Twelve  Who 
Fights  Like  a  Man 

r  T  7T)MEX  soldiers  in  large  numbers 
W  who  fight  side  by  side  with  the 
iien  are  not  the  only  novelty  in  the 
Servian  army.  Evidence  of  this  fact 
s  seen  in  the  photograph  reproduced 
n  the  circle  below.  The  youngster  is 
uily  twelve  years  old  and  is  fighting 
ike  a  grown-up  regular.  He  is  one  of 
he  best  rifle  shots  in  the  army,  and  is 
aid  to  be  particularly  good  at  sniping, 
ie  was  photographed  in  a  rifle  pit  in 
Jelgrade  a  few  days  ago,  shortly  be- 
ore  the  Servians  drove  the  Austrians 
iack  across  the  Danube,  captured  Sem¬ 
in,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Rus- 
ians  began  the  campaign  toward  Buda- 
lest.  The  hoy  is  the  pet  of  the  men  and 
ives  the  same  rough  life  as  they  do.  Just 
s  some  persons  show  signs  of  musical 
enius  in  childhood,  this  lad,  who  is  too 
oung  to  understand  what  war  means, 
$  proving  himself  to  be  a  born  soldier. 

Photogiapha  Copyright  by  tue  American  Press  Association 
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Heroes  of  the  Famous  “Wearing-Out”  Campaign 

THE  slightly  wounded  men  in  the  snapshot  above  are  enjoying  a  social  game  of 
cards  while  crossing  the  Channel  on  their  way  back  to  England  after  covering 
themselves  with  glory  in  France.  They  were  in  the  famous  retreating  campaign, 
which  became  a  rapid  advance  when  the  Germans  were  weakened  by  hard  marching 
and  by  the  telling  fire  of  the  British  and  the  French.  In  the  “wearing-out”  campaign, 
as  well  as  in  the  movement  which  hurled  the  Germans  back  from  the  gates  of  Paris, 
the  British  forcesunder  Field  Marshal  French  displayed  remarkable  coolness  under  fire. 


The  Sorties  of  the  Irrepressible  Belgians 


THE  plucky  Belgians  are  determined  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  forgotten  in  the 
horror  of  the  greater  battles  that  have  taken  place  since  they  fought  so  gallantly  to 
prevent  the  invasion  of  their  little  country  by  the  Germans.  As  we  go  to  press  they 
are  still  harassing  the  enemy.  Their  sorties  out  of  Antwerp  and  vicinity  have  cost 
them  a  good  many  men,  but  they  have  lost  less  men  than  the  Germans.  A  Belgian 
wounded  in  a  raid  on  a  German  outpost  is  seen  in  the  photograph  below,  snapped  as 
he  was  being  carried  through  the  streets  of  Malines  to  a  Red  Cross  hospital. 


Copyright 
by  the 
International 
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Chapter  X™***  Abroad  at  Home  ^American 

Rumblings ,  Observations,  and  Adventures 


By  Julian  Street 

Illustrated  by  Wallace  Morgan 


The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast. 
A s  through  a  western  landscape  passed 
A  car,  which  bore,  'mid  snow  and  ice, 
Two  trav’lers  taking  this  advice: 

Visit  Excelsior  Springs! 


H 


•ity  of  Excelsior 
until  the  letters 


rA YE  you  ever  heard  of  the  - 
Springs,  Mo.?  1  never  had 
began  to  come.  The 
first  one  reached  me 
in  Detroit.  It  told  me  that 
Excelsior  Springs  desired  to 
be  “written  up,”  and  offered 
me,  as  an  inducement  to  come 
there,  the  following  argu¬ 
ments  :  paved  streets,  beauti¬ 
ful  scenery,  three  modern, 
fireproof  hotels,  flourishing 
lodges,  live  churches,  line  sad¬ 
dle  horses,  an  eighteen-hole 
golf  course  (“2d  to  none”), 
four  distinct  varieties  of  min¬ 
eral  water,  and — Frank  .Tames. 

The  mention  of  Frank 
.Tames  stirred  poignant  mem¬ 
ories  of  my  youth — recollec¬ 
tions  of  forbidden  “nickel 
novels”  dealing  with  the  wild 
deeds  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  by  the  James  Boys 
(Frank  and  Jesse)  and  their 
“Gang.”  I  used  to  keep  these 
literary  treasures  concealed 
behind  a  dusty  furnace  pipe 
in  the  cellar  of  the  old  house 
in  Chicago.  On  rainy  days  I 
would  steal  down  and  get 
them,  and,  retiring  to  some 
out-of-the-way  corner  of  the 
attic,  would  read  and  reread 

them  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy  of  horror — a  horror  which 
was  enhanced  by  the  eternal  fear  of  being  discovered 
with  such  trash  in  my  possession. 

I  had  not  thought  of  the  Janies  Boys  in  many  years. 
But  when  I  got  that  letter,  and  realized  that  Frank 
James  was  still  alive,  the  old  stories  came  flooding 
back.  As  with  Maeterlinck  and  Hinky  Dink,  tin-  James 
Boys  seemed  to  me  to  be  fictitious  figures;  beings  too 
wonderful  to  lie  true.  The  idea  of  meeting  one  of  them 
and  talking  with  him  seemed  hardly  less  improbable 
than  the  idea  of  meeting  Barbarossa,  Captain  Kidd, 
Dick  Turpin,  or  Robin  Hood.  I  began  to  wish  to  visit 
Excelsior  Springs. 

The  Rich  and  the  Mighty  Praise  Excelsior 

BEFORE  I  had  a  chance  to  answer  the  first  letter 
others  came.  Mr.  W.  E.  Davy,  chief  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Brotherhood  of  American  Yeomen,  wrote 
that  “Excelsior  Springs  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  interesting  spots  in  that  portion  of  the  country" 
Ban  B.  Johnson,  president  of  the  American  Baseball 
League,  also  wrote,  declaring:  “T  believe  Excelsior 
Springs  to  be  the  greatest  watering  place  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  continent.”  Then  came  letters  from  Congressmen 
and  Senators,  until  it  began  to  seem  to  me  that  the  en¬ 
tire  world  had  dropped  its  work  and  taken  up  its  pen  to 
impress  upon  me  the  vital  need  of  a  visit  to  this  little 
town.  The  letters  came  so  thick  that,  from  St.  Louis. 
I  telegraphed  the  secretary  of  the  Excelsior .  Springs 
Commercial  Club  to  say  that,  if  he  would  let  up  on  me, 
I  would  agree  to  come.  After  that  the  letters  sto'  ed 
as  though  by  magic.  Until  I  reached  Kansas  y  1 
heard  no  more  about  Excelsior  Springs.  There,  how 
ever,  a  deputation  called  to  remind  me  of  my  promise, 
and  a  few  days  later  the  same  deputation  returned  and 
escorted  my  companion  and  me  to  the  internrban  car. 
and  bought  our  tickets,  and  checked  our  trunks,  and 
put  us  in  our  seats,  and  sat  beside  us  watchfully,  like 
detectives  taking  prisoners  to  jail.  ,For  though  I  had 
promised  we  would  come,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
thev  were  from  Missouri. 


“liven  an  ‘truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,'  so  the  se¬ 
crets  of  'Nature  are  even  more  'wonderful  than  the 
things  wrought  by  the  hands  of  man.  dust  why  it 
pleased  the  Creator  of  the  Universe  to  install  one  of 
II is  laboratories  here  and  infuse  into  its  waters  cura¬ 
tive  powers  which  surpass  the  genius  and  skill-  of  all 
the  physicians  in  Christendom  is  a  question  which  no 
one  can  answer.  Like  the  stars,  the  powers,  and  the 


(flub  desires  that  this  be  clearly  understood,  and  seems, 
even,  to.  resent  the  proximity  of  Frank  James,  as  a 
rival  attraction  to  the  waters,  as  though  under  an  im¬ 
pression  that  no  human  being  could  stomach  both. 
Before  T  departed  from  the  Springs  some  members  of 
the  Commercial  Club  became  so  alarmed  at  the  inter¬ 
est  I  was  showing  in  the  former  outlaw  that  they 
called  upon  me  in  a  body  and  exacted  from  me  a 

solemn  promise  that  I  should 
on  no  account  neglect  to  write 
about  the  waters.  I  agreed, 
whereupon  I  was  given  full  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  waters 
by  a  gentleman  bearing  the 
appropriate  name  of  Fish. 


M 


The  Regent  Spring  at  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 

“Mr.  Fish  informed  me  that  the  waters  of 
Excelsior  Springs  resemble  the  waters  of  Hamburg, 
the  favorite  watering  place  of  the  late  King  Edward 
- — or  rather,  l  think  he  put  it  the  other  way  round’’ 


ocean,  it  is  merely  one  of  the  great  eternal  rarities 
with  which  we  are  surrounded.  Whither  anil  whence 
no  man  knows.” 


Having  paid  this  fitting  compliment  to  the  Creator, 
the  pamphleteer  proceeds  to  expatiate  upon  the  joys  of 
the  place : 


Information 

It.  FISH  informed  me 
that  the  waters  of  Ex¬ 
celsior  Springs  resem¬ 
ble.  in  their  general  effect,  the 
waters  of  Homburg.  the  fa¬ 
vorite  watering  place  of  the 
late  King  Edward — or,  rather. 
I  think  he  put  it  the  other  waj 
round  :  that  Homburg  waters 
resembled  those  of  Excelsior 
Springs.  The  famous  Eliza- 
bethbrunneu  of  Homburg  is 
like  a  combination  of  two 
waters  found  at  the  Missouri 
resort — a  saline  water  and  an 
iron  water,  having,  together,  a 
laxative,  alterative,  and  tonic 
effect.  Mr.  Fish,  who  has 
made  a  study  of  waters,  says 
that  Excelsior  Springs  has  the 
greatest  variety  of  valuable 
mineral  waters  to  l>e  found 
in  this  country,  and  that,  the 
town  possesses  two  among  the  half  dozen  iron-manga¬ 
nese  springs  being  used,  commercially,  in  the  entire 
world.  Duplicates  of  these  springs  are  to  be  found  at 
Schwalbach  and  Pyrmont,  in  Germany;  Spa,  in  Bel¬ 
gium.  and  St.  Moritz,  in  Switzerland.  The  value  of 
manganese  when  associated  with  iron  is  that  it  makes 
the  iron  more  digestible. 

Another  type  of  water  found  at  the  Springs  is  of 
a  saline-sulphur  variety,  such  as  is  found  at  Saratoga. 
Blue  Lick  (K.v.),  Ems,  and  Baden-Baden.  Still  an¬ 
other  type  is  the  soda  water  similar  to  that  of  Mani- 
tou  (Colo.),  Vichy,  and  Carlsbad,  while  a  fourth 
variety  of  water  is  the  lithia. 


“There  are  root,  shaded  parks  anil  woodla nils,  where 
you  can.  sit  under  the  big,  spreading  trees  which  shut 
out  the  hot  summer's  sun — where  you  can  loll  on 
blankets  of  thickly  matted  blue  grass  and  read  and 
sleep  to  your  heart's  content — far  from  the  madding 
crowd  mid  the  world's  fierce  strife  and  turmoil.  .  .  . 
Here  the  golf  player  will  find  one  of  the  finest  golf 
links  his  heart  could  desire.  The  fisherman  will  find 
limpid  streams  where  the  wary  black  bass  lurks  be¬ 
hind  moss-covered  rocks.  .  .  .  Here  you  and  your  wife 
can  vie  al  tennis,  bowling,  horseback  riding,  anil  ii 
dozen  other  wholesome  exercises,  and  ndien  the 
shadows  of  the  night  hare  fallen  there  are  orchestras 
which  dispense  sweet  music  and  innumerable  picture 
shows  and  other  forms  of  entertainment  which  will 
while  away  the  fleeting  moments  until  bedtime." 


Going  Back  as  Far  as  1881 


Whether  Married  or  Unmarried 

T 


Dithyrambs 


EXCELSIOR  SPRINGS  is  a  busy,  pushing  little  town 
of  about  five  thousand  inhabitants,  situated  in 
Clay  County.  Missouri,  about  thirty  miles  from 
Kansas  City.  The  whole  place  has  been  built  up  since 
isstl.  on  the  strength  of  the  mineral  waters  found  there 
— and  when  you  have  tasted  these  waters  you  can  un¬ 
derstand  it.  for  they  are  very  strong  indeed.  But  that 
is  putting  the  thing  bluntly.  List.  then,  to  the  booklet 
issued  by  the  Excelsior  Springs  Commercial  Club: 


''IloUGH  the  writer  of  the  above  prose-poem  chose 
to  assume  that  the  imaginary  being  to  whom  he 
addresses  himself  is  a  married  man.  the  reader 
must  not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that -Excelsior  Springs 
is  a  resort  for  married  couples  only,  that  the  married 
are  obliged  to  run  in  pairs,  or  that  those  who  have  been 
joined  in  matrimony  are,  for  any  reason,  in  especial 
need  of  healing  waters.  If  unmarried  persons  are  not 
so  welcome  at  the  Springs  as  married  couples,  that  is 
only  because  a  couple  spends  more  money  than  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  unmarried  are  cordially  received.  And  1 
may  add.  from  personal  observation,  that  the  married 
man  or  woman  who  arrives  alone  can  usually  arrange' 
to  “vie  at  tennis,  bowling,  horseback  riding,  and  a 
dozen  other  wholesome  exercises”  with  the  husband  or 
the  wife  of  some  one  else.  In  that  respect,  Excelsior 
Springs  is  like  most  other  “resorts.”  But  all  this  is  by 
the  way.  The  waters  are  the  main  thing.  The  paved 
streets,  the  parks,  the  golf  links,  even  Frank  James, 
sink  into  comparative  insignificance  compared  with 
the  natural  beverages  of  the  place.  The  Commercial 


IN  1  ssi  the  present  site  of  the  town  was  occupied  by 
farms,  one  of  them  that  of  Anthony  Wyman,  on 
whose  land  the  original  “Siloam"  iron  spring  was 
discovered.  This  spring,  the  water  of  which  left  a  yel¬ 
low  streak  on  the  ground  as  it  flowed  away,  had  been 
known  for  years  among  the  negro  farm  hands  as  the 
“old  pizen  spring,”  and  it  is  said  that  when  they  were 
threshing  wheat  in  the  fields,  and  became  thirsty,  none 
of  them  dared  drink  from  it. 

Rev.  Dr.  Flack,  a  resident  of  the  neighborhood,  hav¬ 
ing  heard  about  the  spring,  took  a  sample  of  the  water 
and  sent  it  to  be  analyzed — as  my  informant  put  it. 
“to  find  out  what  was  the  matter  with  it."  The 
analysis  showed  the  reason  for  the  yellow  streak,  and 
informed  Dr.  Flack  of  the  spring’s  value. 

From  that  time  on  people  began  to  drive  to  the 
spring  in  the  stagecoaches  which  passed  through  the 
region.  First  there  were  camps,  but  in  lss2  a  few 
houses  were  built  and  the  town  was  incorporated.  In 
ISSN  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  be¬ 
gan  to  operate  a  line  through  Excelsior  Springs,  and 
in  1SA4  the  Wabash  connected  with  the  Springs  by  con¬ 
structing  a  spur  lino.  The  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  tracks 
pass  at  a  distance  of  about  one  mile  from  the  town,  and 
this  fact  finally  caused  the  late  Sam  F.  Scott  to  build 
a  dunum’  line  to  the  station. 


A  Tender  Spring  Day 


AFTER  breakfast  we  were  taken  in  a  motor  to  the 
L  James  farm,  nine  miles  distant  from  the  town. 
Never  have  I  seen  more  charming  landscapes 
than  those  we  passed  upon  this  drive.  An  English¬ 
man  at  Excelsior  Springs  told  me  that  the  landscapes 
reminded  him  of  home,  but  to  me  they  were  not  Eng¬ 
lish,  for  they  had  none  of  that  finished,  gardenlike 
formality  which  one  associates  with  the  scenery  of 
England.  The  country  in  that  part  of  Missouri  is 
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hilly,  and  spring  was  just  commencing  when  we  were 
there,  touching  the  feathery  tips  of  the  trees  with  a 
color  so  faint  that,  it  seemed  like  a  light  green  mist.  It 
was  a  warm,  sunny  day,  and  the  breeze  was  sweet  with 
the  smell  of  growing  things.  There  was  no  haze,  the 
;iir  was  clear,  yet  by  some  subtle  quality  in  the 
light,  colors  which  elsewhere  might  have  looked  raw. 
were  strangely  softened  and  made  to  blend  with  one 
another.  Blatant  red  barns,  greenhouses,  and  the 
bright  blue  overalls  worn  by  farm  hands  in  the  fields 
did  not  jump  out  of  the  picture,  but  melted  into  it 
harmoniously,  keeping  us  in  a  constant  state  of  amaze¬ 
ment  and  delight. 

"If  you  think  it's  pretty  now,”  our  guardians  told 
us.  “you  ought  to  see  it  in  the  summer  when  the  trees 
are  at  their  best.” 


Not  Esthetic 

O1 


Yet 


■N 


COURSE  such  landscapes  must  be  fine  in  sum¬ 
mer.  but  the  beauty  of  summer  is  an  obvious 
kind  of  beauty,  like  that  of  some  splendid  opu¬ 
lent  woman  in  a  rich  evening  gown.  Summer  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  little  bit  too  sure  of  her  beauty,  a  little 
too  well  aware  of  its  completeness.  The  beauty  of  very 
early  spring  is  different :  there  is  something  frail  about 
it:  something  timid  and  faltering,  which  makes  me 
think  of  a  young  girl,  delicate  and  sweet,  who,  know¬ 
ing  that  she  has  not  reached  maturity,  looks  forward 
to  her  womanhood  and  remains  unconscious  of  her 
present  virgin  loveliness.  Xo.  I  am  sure  that  I  should 
never  love  that  Missouri  landscape  as  I  loved  it  in  the 
early  spring,  and  I  am  sure  that  such  a  painter  as  W. 
Elmer  Schofield  would  have  loved  it  best  as  I  saw  it. 
and  that  Edward  Redfield  or  Ernest  Lawson  would 
prefer  to  paint  it  in  that  aspect  than  in  any  other 
which  it  could  assume.  I  should  like  to  see  them  paint 
it.  and  I  should  also  like  to  see  their  paintings  shown 
to  Kansas  and  Missouri. 

What  would  Kansas  and  Missouri  make  of  them? 
Very  little.  I  fear.  For 
(with  the  exception  of  St. 

Louis)  those  two  States 
seem  to  lie  devoid  of  all  feel¬ 
ing  for  art.  I  doubt  that 
there  is  a  public  art  gal¬ 
lery  in  the  whole  State  of 
Kansas,  or  a  private  col¬ 
lection  of  paintings  worth 
speaking  of.  As  for  west¬ 
ern  Missouri.  I  could  learn 
of  no  paintings  there,  with 
the  exception  of  some  full- 
sized  copies,  in  oil.  of  works 
of  old  masters,  which  were 
presented  to  Kansas  City 
by  Colonel  Nelson.  These 
copies  are  exceptionally 
fine.  They  might  form  the 
nucleus  for  a  municipal 
gallery  of  art — a  much  bet¬ 
ter  nucleus  than  would  be 
formed  by  one  or  two  actual 
works  of  old  masters — but 
Kansas  City  hasn’t  “gotten 
around  to  art.”  as  yet.  ap¬ 
parently.  The  paintings 
are  housed  in  the  second 
story  of  a  library  build¬ 
ing.  and  several  people  to 
whom  I  spoke  had  never 
heard  of  them. 

The  James  farm  occu¬ 
pies  a  pretty  bit  of  rolling 
land,  at  one  corner  of 
w  li  i  c  li .  near  the  road. 

Frank  James  has  built  him¬ 
self  a  neat  frame  house.  Before  the  house  is  a  large 
gate,  bearing  a  sign  as  follows : 

James  Farms 
Home  of  the  James’ 

Jesse  and  Frank 
Admission  50c. 

Kodaks  Bared 

That  word  “bared”  is  not  bad  proofreading;  it  was 
spelled  like  that  on  the  sign. 

As  we  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  house  a  tall, 
slender  old  man  with  a  large  hooked  nose  and  a  white 
beard  and  mustache  walked  toward  us.  He  was  dressed 
in  an  exceedingly  neat  suit  and  wore  a  large  black  felt 
hat  of  the  type  common  throughout  Missouri.  Coming 
up,  he  greeted  our  escorts  cordially,  after  which  we 
were  introduced.  It  was  Frank  James. 

Portrait  of  a  Hero 

THE  former  outlaw  is  a  shrewd-looking,  well-pre¬ 
served  man,  whose  carriage,  despite  his  seventy- 
one  years,  is  notably  erect.  He  looks  more  like  a 
P'  osperous  farmer  or  the  president  of  a  rural  bank  than 
like  a  bandit.  In  his  manner  there  is  a  strong  note 
of  the  showman.  It  is  not  at  all  objectionable,  but  it 
is  there,  in  the  same  way  that  it  is  there  in  Buffalo 
Bill.  Frank  James  is  an  interesting  figure;  on  meet 
ing  him  you  see.  at  once,  that  he  knows  he  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  figure  and  that  he  trades  upon  the  fact.  He  is 
clearly  an  intelligent  man.  but  he  has  been  looked  at 
and  listened  to  for  so  many  years,  as  a  kind  of  curi¬ 


osity.  that  he  has  the  air  of  going  through  his  tricks 
for  one— of  getting  off  a  line  of  practiced  patter  It  is 
pretty  good  patter,  as  patter  goes,  inclining  to  quota¬ 
tion,  epigram,  and  homely  philosophy,  delivered  in  an 
assured  “platform  manner.” 

It  may  be  well  here  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  James  gang. 

The  Start  of  the  Story 

THE  father  and  mother  of  the  “boys”  came  from 
Kentucky  to  Missouri.  The  father  was  a  Baptist 
minister  and  a  slaveholder.  He  died  before  the 
war,  and  his  widow  married  a  man  named  Samuels,  by 
whom  she  had  several  children.  From  the  year  ISytJ 
Missouri,  which  was  a  slave  State,  warred  with  Kansas, 
which  was  a  free  State,  and  there  was  much  barbarity 
along  the  border.  The  “Jayhawkers,”  or  Kansas  guer¬ 
rillas.  would  make  forays  into  Missouri,  stealing  cat¬ 
tle.  burning  houses,  and  committing  all  manner  of 
depredations;  and  lawless  gangs  of  Missourians  would 
retaliate,  in  kind,  on  Kansas.  Among  the  most  appall¬ 
ing  cutthroats  on  the  Missouri  side  was  a  man  named 
Quantrell,  head  of  the  Quantrell  gang,  a  body  of  guer¬ 
rillas  which  sometimes  numbered  upward  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  men.  The  James  boys  were  members  of  this 
gang,  Frank  James  joining  at  the  opening  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  Jesse  two  years  later,  at  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen.  In  speaking  of  joining  Quantrell.  Frank  James 
spoke  of  “going  into  the  army.”  Quantrell  was, 
however,  a  mere  border  ruffian  and  was  disowned 
by  the  Southern  army. 

Facts  Concerning  an  Old  Fable 

CCORDING  to  Frank  James.  Quantrell,  who  was 
born  in  Canal  Dover.  Ohio,  went  west,  with  his 
brother,  to  settle.  In  Kansas  they  were  set  upon 
bv  “Jayhawkers”  and  Red  legs.”  with  the  result  that 
Quantrell’s  brother  was  killed  and  that  Quantrell  him¬ 
self  was  wounded  and  left  for  dead,  lie  was.  how- 
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was  Frank  James.  . 
looks  more  like  a  prosperous  farmer  or 
the  president  of  a  rural  bank  than  a  bandit.  In 
manner  there  is  a  strong  note  of  the  showman 


ever,  nursed  to  life  by  a  Xez  Perce  Indian.  When  he 
recovered  he  became  determined  to  have  revenge  upon 
the  Kansans. 

To  that  end,  lie  affected  to  be  in  sympathy  with  them, 
and  joined  some  of  their  marauding  bands.  When  he 
had  established  himself  in  their  confidence  he  used  to 
get  himself  sent  out  on  scouting  expeditions  with  one  Of 
two  other  men.  and  it  was  his  amiable  custom,  upon 
such  occasions,  to  kill  his  companions  and  return  with 
a  story  of  an  attack  by  the  enemy  in  which  lie  said 
the  others  had  met  death.  At  last,  when  he  had 
played  this  nick  so  often  that  he  feared  detection, 
he  determined  to  get  himself  clear  of  his  fellows.  A 
plan  had  been  matured  for  an  attack  upon  the  house 
of  a  rich  slaveholder.  Quantrell  went  to  the  house  in 
advance,  betrayed  the  plan,  and  arranged  to  join 
forces  with  the  defenders.  This  resulted  in  the  death 
of  his  seven  or  eight  fellow  gangsters. 

At  about  this  time  the  war  came  on.  and  Quantrell 
became  a  famous  guerrilla  leader,  falling  on  detached 
bodies  of  Northern  troops  and  massacring  them,  and 
even  attacking  towns — one  of  his  worst  offenses  hav¬ 
ing  been  the  massacre  of  most  of  the  male  inhabitants 
of  Lawrence,  Kas.  He  gave  as  the  reason  for  bis 
atrocities  his  desire  for  revenge  for  the  death  of  bis 


brother,  and  also  used  to  allege  that  he  was  a  Soutli- 
erner.  though  that  was  not  true.  1  asked  Frank  James 
how  he  came  to  join  Quantrell.  when  the  war  broke 
out.  instead  of  enlisting  in  the  regular  army. 

"We  knew  he  was  not  a  very  fine  character,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “but  we  were  like  the  followers  of  Villa  or 
Iluerta :  we  wanted  to  destroy  the  folks  that  wanted 
to  destroy  us,  and  we  would  follow  any  man  that 
would  show  us  how  to  do  it.  Besides,  I  was  young 
then.  When  a  man  is  young  his  blood  is  hot ;  there's 
a  million  things  he'll  do  then  that  he  won’t  do  when 
lie’s  older.  There’s  a  story  about  a  man  at  a  banquet. 
He  was  offered  champagne  to  drink,  but  he  said  :  'I 
want  quick  action.  I’ll  take  Bourbon  whisky.’  That 
was  th(>  way  I  felt.  That’s  why  I  joined  Quantrell :  to 
get  quick  action.  And  I  got  it.  too.  Jesse  and  I  were 
with  Quantrell  until  he  was  killed  in  Kentucky.” 

Why  Jesse  James  Began  His  Raids 

DHN  SAMUELS,  a  half  brother  of  the  James 
boys,  told  me  the  story  of  how  Jesse  James  came 
to  join  Quantrell. 

"Jesse  was  out  plowing  in  a  field,”  he  said,  “when 
some  Northern  soldiers  came  to  the  place  to  look  for 
Frank.  Jesse  was  only  sixteen  years  old.  They  beat 
him  up.  Then  they  went  to  the  house  and  asked 
where  Frank  was.  Mother  and  father  didn’t  know,  but 
the  soldiers  wouldn’t  believe  them.  They  took  father 
out  and  hung  him  by  the  neck  to  a  tree.  After  a 
while  they  took  him  down  and  gave  him  another  chance 
to  tell.  Of  course  be  couldn't.  So  they  hung  him  up 
again.  They  did  that  three  times.  Then  they  took 
him  back  to  the  house  and  told  my  mother  they  were 
going  to  shoot  him.  She  begged  them  not  to  do  it,  but 
they  took  him  off  in  the  woods  and  tired  off  their 
guns  so  she’d  hear  and  think  they’d  done  it.  But  they 
didn't  shoot  him.  They  just  took  him  over  to  another 
town  and  put  him  in  jail.  My  mother  didn’t  know 
until  the  next  day  that  he  hadn’t  been  shot,  because 

the  soldiers  ordered  her  to 
remain  in  the  house  if  she 
didn’t  want  to  get  shot,  too. 

"That  was  too  much  for 
Jesse.  He  said :  ‘Maw.  1 
can’t  stand  it  any  longer: 
I’m  going  to  join  Quan¬ 
trell.’  And  he  did.” 

Other  Motives 

’TER  the  war  the 
wilder  element  from 
the  disbanded  armies 
and  guerrilla  gangs  caused 
continued  trouble.  Crime 
ran  rampant  along  the  bor¬ 
der  between  Kansas  and 
Missouri.  And  for  many 
crimes  committed  in  the 
neighborhood  in  which 
they  lived,  the  James  boys, 
who  were  k  n  o  w  n  to  be 
wild,  were  blamed. 

“Mother  always  said.” 
decl  a  r  e  d  Mr.  Samuels, 
“that  Frank  and  Jesse 
wanted  to  settle  down 
after  the  war,  but  that  the 
neighbors  wouldn’t  let 
them.  Everything  that 
went  wrong  around  this 
region  was  always  charged 
to  them,  until,  finally,  they 
were  driven  to  outlawry.” 

"How  much  truth  is 
there  in  the  differ  e  n  t 
stories  of  bank  robberies 
and  train  robberies  committed  by  them’/”  I  asked. 

"I  don’t  know,”  he  said.  “Of  course  they  did  a 
lot  of  things.  But  we  never  knew  at  home.  They 
never  said  anything.  They’d  just  come  riding  home, 
every  now  and  then,  and  stop  for  a  while,  and  then 
go  riding  awav  again.  We  never  knew  where  they 
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came  from  or  where  they  went.” 

t  .  Yink  James  Talks  on  Outlawry  in  General 

i  HAS  been  alleged  that  even  after  .a  reward  of 
$10,000  had  been  offered  for  either  of  the  Jameses, 
dead  or  alive,  the  neighbors  shielded  them  when 
it  was  known  that  they  were  at  home.  I  spoke  about 
that  to  an  old  man  who  lived  on  a  near-by  farm. 

Yes.”  lie  said,  “that’s  true.  Once  when  the  Pinker¬ 
tons  were  hunting  them  I  met  Frank  and  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  gang  riding  along  the  road,  not  far  from 
here.  I  could  have  told,  but  I  didn’t  want  to.  I 
wasn’t  looking  for  any  trouble  with  the  James  gang. 
Suppose  they  had  caught  one  or  two  of  them?  There'll 
be  others  left  to  get  even  with  me,  and  I  had  my 
family  to  think  of.  That  is  the  way  lots  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors  felt  about  it.  They  were  afraid  to  tell.” 

I  spoke  to  Frank  James  about  the  old  "nickel  novels.” 

"Yes.”  he  said,  "some  fellows  printed  a  lot  of  stuff. 
I'd  have  stopped  it.  maybe,  if  I'd  had  as  much  money 
as  Rockefeller.  But  what  could  I  do?  I  tell  you 
those  yellow-backed  books  have  done  a  lot  of  harm 
to  the  youth  of  this  land — those  and  the  moving  pic¬ 
tures,  showing  robberies.  (Conti mod  on  page  24) 
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Chapter  XV — ■  Illumination 


By  H.  G.  Wells 

ILLUSTRATED 
BY  HENRY  RALEIGH 


WHEN  presently  Captain  Douglas,  a  little 
heated  from  liis  engine  trouble,  came  into 
the  room  he  had  left  Bealby  with  (’amller 
in  the  hall — it  was  instantly  manifest  to 
him  that  the  work  of  preparation  had  been  inade¬ 
quately  performed. 

“One  minute  more,  my  dear  Alan,”  cried  Lord 
Chiekney. 

Lord  Moggeridge,  with  eyebrows  waving  and  watch 
in  hand,  was  of  a  different  opinion.  He  addressed 
himself  to  Captain  Douglas. 

“There  isn't  a  minute  more.”  he  said.  "What  is 
all  this — this  philoprogenitive  rigmarole  about?  Why 
have  you  come  to  me?  My 
cab  is  outside  now.  All 

this  about  ladies  and  wit-  ^ 

nesses :  what  is  it?” 

"Perfectly  simple,  my 
lord  !  You  imagine  that  1 
played  practical  .jokes 
upon  you  at  Slionts.  I 
didn’t.  1  have  a  witness. 

The  a  1 1  a  c  k  upon  you 
downstairs,  the  noise  in 
your  room — ” 

“Have  I  any  guar¬ 
antee?” 

"It's  the  steward’s  boy 
from  Shouts.  Your  man 
outside  knows  him.  Saw 
him  in  the  steward 
room.  He  made  the 
trouble  for  you — and  me. 
and  then  he  ran  away. 

Just  caught  him.  Not 
exchanged  thirty  words 
with  him.  Half  a  dozen 
questions.  Settle  every¬ 
thing.  Then  you’ll  know 
— nothing  for  you  but  the 
utmost  respect.” 

Loud  moggeridge 

j  pressed  his  lips  to¬ 
gether  and  resisted 
conviction. 

“In  consideration.”  in¬ 
terpolated  Lord  Chiekney. 

“feelings  of  an  old  fel¬ 
low.  (>ld  soldier.  Hoy 
means  no  harm.” 

With  thp  rudeness  of 
one  sorely  tried,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  thrust  the  old  General  aside.  “Oh!”  he 
said.  "Oh!”  and  then  to  Captain  Douglas:  “One  min¬ 
ute.  Where’s  your  witness?” 

The  Captain  opened  a  door.  Beal  by  found  himself 
bundled  into  the  presence  of  two  celebrated  men. 

“Tell  him,”  said  Captain  Douglas.  “And  look  sharp 
about  it.” 

••'roll  nu“  plainly,”  cried  the  Lord  Chancellor,  “and 
be  <iii irk.’’ 

lie  put  such  a  point  on  “quick”  that  it  made  Bealby 
jump. 

“Tell  him,”  said  the  General  more  gently.  “Don’t 
be  afraid.” 

"Well.”  began  Bealby  after  one  accumulating  pause, 
"it  was  ’im  told  me  to  do  it.  ’E  said  you  go  in  there.” 

THE  Captain  would  have  interrupted,  but  the 
Lord  Chancellor  restrained  him  by  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  gesture  of  the  hand  holding  the  watch, 
"lie  told  you  to  do  it!”  he  said.  "I  knew  he  did. 
Now  listen!  He  told  you  practically  to  go  in  and  do 
anything  you  could.” 

"Yes.  sir.”  Woe  took  possession  of  Bealby.  “I  didn’t 
do  any  ’arm  to  the  ole  gentleman." 

"But  irh o  told  you?”  cried  the  Captain.  "Who 
told  you?” 

Lord  Moggeridge  annihilated  him  with  arm  and  eye¬ 
brows.  He  held  Bealby  fascinated  by  a  pointing  linger. 

“Don’t  do  more  than  answer  the  questions.  1  have 
thirty  seconds  more.  He  told  you  to  go  in.  He  made 
you  go  in.  At  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  you 
got  away?” 

“I  jest  nipped  out.” 

“Enough!  And  now.  sir.  how  dare  you  come  here 
without  even  a  plausible  lie?  How  dare  you,  after 
your  intolerable  tomfoolery  at  Shouts,  confront  me 
again  with  fresh  tomfoolery?  How  dare  you  drag 
in  your  gallant  and  venerable  uncle  in  this  last  pre¬ 
posterous  I  suppose  you  would  call  it  link!  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  had  prepared  that  little  wretch  with  some 
line  story.  Little  you  know  of  False  Witness  !  At  the 
first  question  he  breaks  down!  He  does  not  even  be¬ 
gin  liis  lie.  He  at  least  knows  the  difference  between 
my  standards  and  yours.  Candler!  Candler!” 
Candler  appeared. 


“These — these  gentlemen  are  going.  Is  everything 
ready?” 

"The  cab  is  at  the  door,  m’lord.  The  usual  cab.” 
Captain  Douglas  made  one  last  desperate  effort. 
“Sir!”  he  said.  “My  lord!” 

THE  Lord  Chancellor  turned  upon  him  with  a  face 
that  he  sought  to  keep  calm,  though  the  eye¬ 
brows  waved  and  streamed  like  black  smoke  in 
a  gale.  "Captain  Douglas,”  he  said,  “you  are  prob¬ 
ably  not  aware  of  the  demands  upon 'the  time  and 
patience  of  a  public  servant  in  such  a  position  as 
mine.  You  see  the  world  no  doubt  as  a  vastly  enter- 


She  was  sitting  at  the  table  sewing 
some  newly  dyed  black  cashmere  .  .  .  “  Mother  !  ” 

he  said,  and  she  looked  up  convulsively  and  stared 

tabling  fabric  upon  which  you  can  embroider  your*— 
your  facetious  arrangements.  Well,  it  is  not  so.  It 
is  real.  It  is  earnest.  You  may  sneer  at  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  an  old  man,  but  what  I  tell  you  of  life  is 
true.  Comic  effect  is  not,  believe  me,  its  goal.  And 
you.  sir.  you.  sir,  you  impress  me  as  an  intolerably 
foolish,  flippant,  and  unnecessary  young  man.  Flip¬ 
pant.  L’linecessary.  Foolish.” 

As  he  said  these  words  Candler  approached  him 
with  a  dust  coat  of  a  peculiar  fineness  and  dignity, 
and  he  uttered  the  last  words  over  his  protruded  chest 
while  Candler  assisted  his  arms  into  his  sleeves. 

"My  lord,”  said  Captain  Douglas  again,  but  his 
resolution  was  deserting  him. 

"Vo,”  said  the  Lord  Chancellor,  leaning  forward  in 
a  minatory  manner  while  Candler  pulled  down  the  tail 
of  his  jacket  and  adjusted  the  collar  of  his  overcoat. 

"Fncle,”  said  Captain  Douglas. 

“.Vo,”  said  the  General  with  tlu*  curt  fashion 
of  a  soldier,  and  turned  exactly  ninety  degrees 
away  from  him.  “You  little  know  how  you  have 
hurt  me.  Alan !  You  little  know.  I  couldn’t  have 
imagined  it.  The  Douglas  strain!  False  Witness — 
and  insult.  I  am  sorry,  my  dear  Moggeridge,  be¬ 
yond  measure.” 

"I  quite  understand—  you  are  as  much  a  victim  as 
myself.  Quite.  A  more  foolish  attempt.  I  am  sorry 
to  be  in  this  hurry.” 

“Oh!  You  little  fool,”  said  the  Captain,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  a  step  toward  the  perplexed  and  shrinking 
Bealby.  "You  imbecile  little  trickster!  What  do 
you  mean  by  it?” 

"I  didn’t  mean  anything!” 

THEN  suddenly  the  thought  of  Madeleine,  sweet 
and  overpowering,  came  into  the  head  of  this 
distraught  young  man.  He  had  risked  losing 
her.  he  had  slighted  and  insulted  her,  and  here  he 
was — entangled.  Here  he  was  in  a  position  of  nearly 
inconceivable  foolishness,  about  to  assault  a  dirty  and 
silly  little  boy  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 


and  Fncle  Chiekney.  The  world,  he  felt,  was  lost,  and 
not  well  lost.  And  she  was  lost.  too.  Even  now,  while 
he  pursued  these  follies,  she  might  be  consoling  her 
wounded  pride. 

He  perceived  that  love  is  the  supreme  thing  in  life. 
He  perceived  that  lie  who  divides  his  purposes  scat¬ 
ters  his  life  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  A  vehement 
resolve  to  cut  the  whole  of  this  Bealby  business 
pounced  upon  him.  In  that  moment  he  ceased  to 
care  for  reputation,  for  appearances,  for  the  resent¬ 
ment  of  Lord  Moggeridge  or  the  good  intentions  of 
Uncle  Chiekney. 

He  turned,  he  rushed  out  of  the  room,  lie  escaped 

by  unparalleled  gymnas¬ 
tics  the  w  it  r  s  t  conse¬ 
quences  of  an  encounter 
with  the  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor’s  bag  which  the  under 
butler  had  placed  rather 
tactlessly  between  the 
doors,  crossed  the  wide 
and  dignified  hall,  and  in 
another  moment  had  his 
engine  going  and  was 
struggling  to  mount  his 
m  a  e  h  i  n  e  in  the  street 
without.  1 1  is  face  ex¬ 
pressed  an  almost  apo¬ 
plectic  concentration.  He 
narrowly  missed  the  noses 
of  a  pair  of  horses  in  the 
carriage  of  Lady  Beach 
Mandarin,  made  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  curve  to  spare 
a  fishmonger’s  t  rieycle, 
shaved  the  front  and 
completely  destroyed  the 
gesture  of  that  eminent 
actor  manager,  Mr.  Pome¬ 
granate,  who  was  cross¬ 
ing  the  road  in  his  usual 
inadvertent  fashion,  and 
then  he  was  popping  and 
throbbing  and  banging 
round  the  corner  and  on 
his  way  back  to  the  love¬ 
ly  and  irresistible  woman 
who  was  exerting  so  dis¬ 
astrous  an  influence  upon 
his  career. 

The  Captain  tied  from 
London  in  the  utmost  fury 
and  to  the  general  danger 
of  the  public.  His  heart  was  full  of  wicked  blas¬ 
phemies,  shoutings,  and  self-reproaches,  but  out¬ 

wardly  he  seemed  only  pinkly  intent.  And  as  he 
crossed  an  open,  breezy  common  and  passed  by  a 
milestone  hearing  this  inscription.  “To  London  'Thir¬ 
teen  MiU>s,”  his  hind  tire  burst  conclusively  with 
a  massive  report. 

IN  EVERY  life  there  are  crucial  moments,  turning 
points,  and  not  infrequently  it  is  just  such  a  thing 
as  this,  a  report,  a  sudden  waking  in  the  night, 
a  flash  upon  the  road  to  Damascus  that  marks  and 
precipitates  the  accumulating  new.  Vehemence  is  not 
concentration.  The  headlong  violence  of  the  Captain 
had  been  no  expression  of  a  single-minded  purpose, 
of  a  soul  all  gathered  together  to  an  end.  Far  less 
a  pursuit  had  it  been  than  a  flight,  a  flight  from  his 
own  dissensions.  And  now — now  he  was  held. 

After  he  had  attempted  a  few  plausible  repairs 
and  found  the  tire  obdurate,  after  he  had  addressed 
ill-chosen  remonstrances  to  some  unnamed  hearer, 
after  he  had  walked  some  way  along  the  road  and 
back  in  an  indecision  about  repair  shops  in  sonc* 
neighboring  town,  the  last  dregs  of  his  resistance  were 
spent.  He  perceived  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of 
a  lesson.  He  sat  down  by  the  roadside,  some  twenty 
feet  from  the  disabled  motor  bicycle,  and,  impotent 
for  further  effort,  frankly  admitted  himself  overtaken, 
lie  had  not  reckoned  with  punctures. 

THE  pursuing  questions  came  clambering  upon 
him  and  would  no  longer  lie  denied;  who  he 
was  and  what  he  was  and  how  he  was,  and 
the  meaning  of  this  Rare  Bate  he  had  been  in.  and 
all  these  deep  questions  that  are  so  systematically 
neglected  in  the  haste  and  excitement  of  modern  life. 

In  short,  for  the  first  time  in  many  headlong  days 
he  asked  himself  simply  and  plainly  what  he  thought 
lu>  was  up  to? 

Certain  things  became  clear,  and  so  minutely  and 
exactly  dear  that  it  was  incredible  that  they  had 
ever  for  a  moment  been  obscure.  Of  course  Bealby 
had  been  a  perfectly  honest  little  boy,  under  some 
sort  of  misconception,  and,  of  course,  he  ought  to 
have  been  carefully  coached  and  prepared  and  re- 
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hearsed  before  lie  was  put  before  tlie 
Lord  Chancellor.  This  was  so  manifest 
now  that  the  Captain  stared  aghast  at 
bis  own  ineoneeivable  negligence.  But 
the  mischief  was  done.  Nothing  now 
would  ever  propitiate  Moggeridge,  noth¬ 
ing  now  would  ever  reconcile  Uncle 
Chickne.v.  That  was — settled.  But  what 
was  not  settled  was  the  amazing  dis¬ 
order  of  his  own  mind.  Why  had  he 
been  so  negligent,  what  had  come  over 
his  mind  in  the  last  few  weeks? 

AND  this  sudden  strange  illumination 
L  of  the  Captain’s  mind  went  so  far 
as  perceiving  that  the  really  important 
concern  for  him  was  not  the  accidents 
of  Shouts,  but  this  epilepsy  of  his  own 
will.  Why  now  was  he  rushing  back  to 
Madeleine?  Why?  He  did  not  love  her. 
He  knew  he  did  not  love  her.  On  the 
whole,  more  than  anything  else,  he  re¬ 
sented  her. 

But  he  was  excited  about  her,  he  was 
so  excited  that  these  other  muddles, 
fluctuations,  follies,  came  as  a  natural 
consequence  from  that.  Out  of  this  ex¬ 
citement  came  those  wild  floods  of  angry 
energy  that  made  him  career  about — 
“Like  some  damned  Cracker,’’  said  the 
Captain. 

“For  instance,”  he  asked  himself, 
“now!  what  am  I  going  for?” 

“If  I  go  back  she’ll  probably  behave 
like  an  offended  Queen.  Doesn’t  seem  to 
understand  anything  that  does  not  focus 
on  herself.  Wants  a  sort  of  Limelight 
Lover.  .  .  . 

“She  relies  upon  exciting  me! 

“She  relies  upon  exciting  everyone! — 
she’s  just  a  woman  specialized  for  ex¬ 
citement.” 

And  after  meditating  through  a  pro¬ 
found  minute  upon  this  judgment,  the 
Captain  pronounced  these  two  epoch- 
making  words:  “/  icon’//” 

Till!  Captain’s  mind  was  now  in  a 
state  of  almost  violent  lucidity. 
“This  sex  stuff.”  he  said,  “lirst  I  kept 
il  under  too  tight  and  now  I’ve  let  it  rip 


side  even  as  Christian  left  bis  burden. 
He  asked  a  passing  nurse  girl  the  way 
to  the  nearest  railway  station,  and 
thither  he  went.  Incidentally,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  opportunity  offered,  he  called 
in  upon  a  cyclist’s  repair  shot)  and  com¬ 
mitted  his  abandoned  machinery  to  its 
keeping.  He  went  straight  to  London, 
changed  at  his  flat,  dined  at  his  club, 
and  caught  the  night  train  for  France — 
for  France  and  whatever  was  left  of  the 
grand  maneuvers. 

He  wrote  a  letter  to  Madeleine  from 
tlii>  1'lst  train  next  day,  using  their  cus¬ 
tomary  endearments,  avoiding  any  dis¬ 
cussion  of  their  relations  and  describing 
the  scenery  of  the  Seine  valley  and  the 
characteristics  of  Rouen  in  a  few  vivid 
and  masterly  phrases. 

“If  she’s  worth  having  she'll  under¬ 
stand,”  said  the  Captain;  but  he  knew 
perfectly  well  she  would  not  understand. 

MRS.  GEEDGE  noted  this  letter  among 
the* others,  and  afterward  she  was 
much  exercised  by  Madeleine’s  behavior. 
For  suddenly  that  lady  became  extraor¬ 
dinarily  gay  and  joyous  in  her  bearing, 
singing  snatches  of  song  and  bubbling 
over  with  suggestions  for  larks  and  pic¬ 
nics  and  wild  excursions.  She  patted  Mr. 
(ieedge  on  the  shoulder  and  ran  her  arm 
through  the  arm  of  Professor  Bowles. 
Both  gentlemen  received  these  famili¬ 
arities  with  a  gawky  coyness  that  Mrs. 
(Ieedge  found  contemptible.  And,  more¬ 
over.  Madeleine  drew  several  shy 
strangers  into  their  circle.  She  invited 
the  management  to  a  happy  participation. 

Her  great  idea  was  a  moonlight  picnic. 
"We’ll  have  a  great  camp  lire  and  after¬ 
ward  we'll  dance  this  Very  night. 

“But  wouldn't  it  be  better  to-morrow?" 
“To-night!” 

“To-morrow,  perhaps;  Captain  Doug¬ 
las  may  be  back  again.  And  'he's  so  good 
at  all  these  things.” 

Mrs.  (ieedge  knew  better  because  she 
had  seen  the  French  stamp  on  the  letter, 
but  she  meant  to  get  to.  the  bottom  of 
Ibis  business,  and  thus  it  was  she  said 


Madeleine ....  patted  Mr. 
Geedge  on  the  shoulder  and 
ran  her  arm  through  the 
arm  of  Professor  Bowles. 
Both  gentlemen  received 
these  familiarities  with  a 
gawky  coyness  that  Mrs. 
Geedge  found  contemptill  ■ 


too  loose. 

“I've  been  just  a  distracted  fool,  with 
my  head  swimming  with  meetings  anil 
embraces  and  frills.” 

He  produced  some  long-impending 
generalizations. 

“Not  a  man's  work,  this  Lover  busi¬ 
ness.  Dancing  about  in  a  world  of  petti¬ 
coats  and  powder  puffs  and  attentions 
and  jealousies.  Rotten  game.  Played 
off  against  some  otlier  man.  .  .  . 

“I’ll  be  hanged  if  I  am.  .  .  . 

“Have  to  put  women  in  their  places. . . . 

“Make  a  hash  of  everything  if  we 
don’t.  .  .  .” 

Then  for  a  time  the  Captain  meditated 
in  silence  and  chewed  his  knuckle.  His 
face  darkened  to  a  scowl.  He  swore  as 
though  some  thought  twisted  and  tor¬ 
mented  him.  “Let  some  other  man  get 
her!  Think  of  her  with  some  other 
man.” 

“I  don’t  care,”  he  said  when,  obviously, 
he  did.  “There’s  other  women  in  the 
world. 

“A  man — a  man  mustn’t  care  for 

that.  .  .  . 

“It’s  this  or  that,”  said  the  Captain, 
“anyhow.  .  .  .” 


OUDDENLY  the  Captain's  mind  was 
O  made  up  and  done.  He  arose  to  bis 
feet,  and  his  face  was  firm  and  tranquil 
and  now  nearer  pallor  than  pink.  He 
left  his  bicycle  and  trailer  by  the  way- 


I  bis. 

“I've  sent  him  back  to  bis  soldiering." 
said  Madeleine  serenely.  “He  has  better 
things  to  do.” 

He  hud  better  things  to  do.  That  was 
in  the  very  dawn  of  flying,  and  now.  in 
spite  of  the  hostility  of  Lord  Moggeridge 
and  the  distrust  of  many  sober  people, 
is  there  any  more  glorious  name  in  the 
whole  history  of  British  aviation  than 
that  of  Colonel  Alan  Douglas? 

FOR  some  moments  after  the  uneere-  < 
monious  departure  of  Captain  Doug¬ 
las  from  the  presence  of  Lord  Mogge- 
riilge  it  did  not  occur  to  anyone,  it  did 
not  occur  even  to  Bealby.  that  the  Cap¬ 
tain  bad  left  bis  witness  behind  him. 
The  General  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
moved  into  the  ball,  and  Bealby,  under 
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EljSinWonder  Tales 

An  Elgin  Watch  that 
refused  to  be  eaten 

/V  BOUT  the  year  1896  I  got  my  Elgin  Watch. 
It  has  many  times  bumped  on  the  rocks  about 
the  mine.  It  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  El  Saletra 
Creek,  in  Mexico.  I  had  it  in  Alaska  in  the  cold 
and  wet,  and  fora  week  at  a  time  I  was  soaking  wet. 
I  went  into  the  Thunder  Mountain,  Idaho,  excite¬ 
ment  in  1902-3.  This  mine  is  a  quicksilver  mine, 
and  when  mercury  is  volatilized  into  fumes  from  the 
ore  and  rock  it  penetrates  anything,  and  even  eats 
iron  and  solder.  While  superintendent  of  this  mine 
for  3%  years  I  carried  my  Elgin  Watch,  and  it  never 
was  hurt  one  particle.  With  all  the  jerks  and  knocks 
it  has  received,  it  has  kept  time  to  the  second.” 

(Extract  from  signed  statement,  filed  in  our  office.) 

No  mere  “watch”  could  stand  up  against  such 
extremes  of  climate,  such  exposure  to  the  elements 
and  to  destructive  acid  fumes. 

ELGIN  Watches 

both  for  men  and  women,  are  master  mechanisms, 
designed  and  built  for  all  emergencies.  Put  to  any 
service  test,  the  result  will  be  in  Elgin’s  favor. 

LORD  ELGIN — The  Masterwatch.  $233  to  S8j. 


LADY  ELGIN — A  Dainty  Timekeeper — pendant  and 
bracelet.  A  wide  range  of  prices. 


B. 


LORD 

ELOIX 


W.  RAYMOND— The  Railroad  Man's 
Watch.  $So  to  $32.30. 

M.  WHEELER — The  Foremost  Medium 
Priced  Watch.  $30  to  $23. 

TO  FRATERNAL  ORDERS :  Elgin  Watches  are 
most  appropriate  for  presentation  as  tokens  of 
esteem.  Upon  request,  we  will  be  glad  to  send 
a  number  of  suitable  watches  to  your  local  jeweler , 
from  which  you  can  select. 

Ask  your  Elgineer — your  local  jeweler — 
to  show  you  different  models.  Booklet  on  request. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 
Elgin,  Illinois 
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COLLIER’S  FO 


“Down”  every  underwea 
“The  Active  Man’s  Undei 
tasks  with  the  feeling  of 
Superiors  can  give  you. 
wear,  men,  “on  the  job” 


No  drawers  to  slip  and  slide — n< 
shirt  to  bunch  ’round  the  waist  an< 
none  of  the  discomforts  of  the  new 
fangled  or  old-fashioned  Union  Suil 
The  Superior  locked -crotch  can: 
gap  in  the  seat — can’t  bind  in  tb 
crotch.  The  Superior  buttonles 
seat  opens  when  you  want  it  open 
stays  closed  when  you  want  it  closed 


Superior’s  Official  Union  Suit  Guide 
all  the  new  rules  of  the  Underwear  C 
Address  Dept.  21  THE  SUPE 


E  R  2  6,  1914 


CANT 


BIND 


THE  CROTCH 


ifort.  Wear  Superior, 
“Tackle”  your  winter 
id  freedom  that  only 
‘All-American”  under- 
i  position. 

iys  sets  snug  and  smooth 
stantly  adjusts  itself  to  every 
i  of  the  body.  All  weights, 
*s.  Slip  into  a  “find-out” 
)r  today.  Most  haberdash- 
d  department  stores  will 
you  a  strong  “line-up” — 
to  $5.00. 


sent  free  on  request.  Shows 
lal  samples  of  a  dozen  fabrics. 
.RWEAR  CO.,  Piqua,  Ohio. 


The  Fount  of 
Table  Joys 

Do  you  realize  what  a  fountain  of  jov — in  a  world  of  homes 
Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice  are  today  ? 

Every  morning — with  sugar  and  cream  or  mixed  with  fruit 
they  greet  a  million  people. 

Everv  night — at  supper  or  bedtime — countless  children  float 
them  in  their  howls  of  milk. 

And  these  joys  are  perennial.  Homes  that  once  serve  Ruffed 
Grains  serve  them  always.  The  first  meal  leads  to  a  thousand. 
For  there  is  nothing  else  in  all  the  world  like  these  bubbles  of 
toasted  grain. 

Let  in  These  Joys 

If  you  miss  these  delights,  start  now  to  enjoy  them.  Tele¬ 
phone  your  store. 

There  will  come  to  you  packets  of  brown  toasted  grains, 
puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size.  They  will  be  airy  and  flaky 
and  thin.  And  they’ll  taste  like  confections— like  toasted  nuts. 
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the  sway  of  a  swift,  pompd ling  gesture 
from  Candler,  followed  modestly.  The 
same  current  swept  them  all  out  into 
the  portico,  and  while  the  uiulerlmtler 
whistled  up  a  hansom  for  the  General, 
the  I.ord  Chancellor,  with  a  dignity  that 
was  at  once  polite  and  rapid,  and  Can¬ 
dler,  gravely  protective  and  a  little  re¬ 
proving,  departed.  Bealby,  slowly  appre¬ 
hending  their  desertion,  regarded  the 
world  of  London  with  perplexity  and  dis¬ 
may.  Candler  had  gone.  The  last  of 
the  gentlemen  was  going.  The  underbut- 
ler,  Bealby  felt,  was  no  friend.  Under¬ 
bid  lors  never  are. 

Lord  Cliickney,  in  the  very  act  of  en¬ 
tering  his  cab,  had  his 
coat  tail  tugged.  He 
looked  inquiringly. 

“Please, 

!  me 

Lord 
fleeted, 
said. 

The  spirit  of  Bealby 
was  now  greatly 
abased.  His  face  and 
voice  betrayed  him  on 
the  verge  of  tears.  “I 
want  to  go  ’ome  to 
Shonts,  sir.” 

“Well,  my  boy,  go 
’ome — go  home.  I  mean 
- — to  Shonts.” 

“  ’E's  gone,  sir,”  said 
Bealby. 

Lord  Chickney  was  a 
good-hearted  man.  and 
lie  knew  that  a  certain 
public  kindliness  and 
disregard  of  appear¬ 
ances  looks  far  better 
and  is  infinitely  more 
popular  than  a  punc¬ 
tilious  d  ig  n  i  t  y.  He 
took  Bealby  to  Water¬ 
loo  in  his  hansom,  got 
him  a  third-class  ticket, 
to  Chelsome.  tipped  a  portin'  to  see  him 
safely  into  his  train,  and  dismissed  him 
in  the  most  fatherly  manner. 

IT  was  well  after  tea  time.  Bealby  felt, 
as  hi'  came  once  more  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Shonts  estate. 

Jt  was  a  wiser  and  graver  Bealby  who 
returned  from  this  week  of  miscellan¬ 
eous  adventure.  He  did  not  clearly  un¬ 
derstand  all  that  had  happened  to  him; 
in  particular,  he  was  puzzled  by  the  ex¬ 
treme  annoyance  and  sudden  departure 
of  captain  Douglas  from  the  presence  of 
Lord  Moggeridge;  but  his  general  im¬ 
pression  was  that  he  had  been  in  great 
]H>ri]  of  dire  punishment,  anil  that  he 
had  been  rather  hastily  and  ignominious- 
ly  reprieved.  The  nice  old  gentleman 
with  the  long  gray  mustaches  had  dis¬ 
missed  him  to  the  train  at  last  with  a 
quality  of  benediction.  But  Bealby  un¬ 
derstood  now.  better  than  he  had  done 
before,  that  adventures  do  not  always 
turn  out  well  for  the  boy  hero,  and  that 
the  social  system  has  a  number  of  dan¬ 


gerous  and  disagreeable  holes  at  the  bot¬ 
tom-.  He  had  reached  the  beginnings  of 
wisdom.  He  was  glad  he  had  got  away 
from  the  tramp  and  still  gladder  that  he 
had  got  away  from  Crayminster ;  he  was 
sorry  that  he  would  never  sec*  the  beauti¬ 
ful  lady  again,  and  perplexed  and  per¬ 
plexed.  And  also  lie  was  interested  in 
the  probability  of  his  mother  having 
toast  for  tea. 

IT  must,  he  felt,  be  a  long  time  after 
tea  time — quite  late. 

He  had  weighed  the  advisability  of 
returning  quietly  to  his  windowless  bed¬ 
room  under  the  stairs,  putting  on  his 
little*  green  apron  and 
emerging  with  a  duti¬ 
ful  sangfroid  as  if 
nothing  had  happened, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  of 
going  to  the  gardens 
on  the  other.  But  tea — 
with  eatables — seemed 
more  probable  at  the 
gardens. 

I  Ie  was  deflected 
from  the  direct  route 
across  the  park  by  a 
long,  deep  trench  that 
some  one  had  made 
and  abandoned  since 
flic  previous  Sunday 
morning.  He  won¬ 
dered  what  it  was  for. 
It  was  certainly  very 
ugly.  And  as  lie  came 
out  by  the  trees  and 
got  the  full  effect  of 
the  fai.-ade.  he  detected 
a  strangely  bandaged 
quality  about  Shonts. 
It  was  as  if  Shonts 
had  recently  been  in  a 
fight  and  got  a  black 
eye.  Then  he  saw  the 
reason  for  this;  one 
tower  was  swathed  in 
scaffolding.  He  wondered  what  could 
have  happened  to  the  tower.  Then  his 
own  troubles  resumed  their  sway. 

He  was  so  fortunate  as  not  to  meet 
ids  father  in  the  gardens,  and  he  en¬ 
tered  tlii*  house  so  meekly  that  his 
mother  did  not  look  up  from  the  cash- 
mere  she  was  sewing.  She  was  sitting 
at  the  table  sewing  some  newly  dyed 
black  cashmere. 

lie  was  astonished  at  her  extreme 
pallor  and  t lie  drooping  resignation  of 
her  'pose, 

“Mother!”  he  said,  and  she  looked  up 
convulsively  and  stared,  stared  with 
bright,  round,  astonished  eyes. 

"I’m  sorry,  mother.  I  ’aren’t  been 
quite  a  good  steward’s-room  boy.  mother. 
If  I  could  ’ave  another  go,  mother.  .  .  .” 

He  halted  for  a  moment,  astonished 
that  she  said  nothing,  but  only  sat  with 
that  strange  expression  and  opened  and 
shut  her  mouth. 

"Reely-  I'd  trii,  mother.  .  .  .” 


TIIK  END 
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sir,  there’s 
said  Bealby. 

Cliickney  re- 
“Well?”  he 


Our 

Prize  Fiction 
Contest 


and  the  A  wards  of 


Theodore  Roosevelt 
Ida  Tarbell 
Mark  Sullivan 


Will  be  Announced 


Next  Week  in 

Collier’s 


They  will  introduce  to  your  table  some  new  fascinations,  and 
you’ll  always  be  glad  that  you  know  them. 

We  promise  you  a  welcome  surprise. 


Puffed  Wheat,  10c 
Puffed  Rice,  15c 

Except  in  Extreme  West 


CORN 

PUFFS 
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These  Puffed  Grains  are  more  than  dainties. 

Inside  of  each  grain— by  Prof.  Anderson's  process— we  cause 
hundred  million  explosions.  Each  food  granule  is  blasted  to 
ieces.  Digestion  is  easy  and  complete. 


The  Borderland 

( Continued 


These  grains  should  always 
though  they  were  less  enticing. 


be  prepared  in  this  way,  even 
But  the  happy  fact  is  that  these 


Such  things  demoralize  youth.  If  I  had 
I  he  job  of  censoring  the  moving  pictures, 
they'd  say  1  was  a  reg’lar  Robespierre! 

“How  about  some  of  the  old  stories  of 
robberies  in  which  you  were  supposed  to 
have  taken  part?”  I  asked. 

“I  neither  affirm  nor  deny.”  I  rank 
.Tames  answered,  with  the  glibness  of 
long  custom.  “If  I  admitted  that  these 
stories  were  true,  people  would  say  ' 
‘There  is  the  greatest  scoundrel  unhung! 
and  if  I  denied  ’em,  they’d  say:  ‘There's 
the  greatest  liar  on  earth!’  So  I  just 
say  nothing.” 

Contrast  Between  Frank  and  Jesse 

ACCORDING  to  John  Samuels.  Frank 
.Tames  and  Cole  Younger  were  gener¬ 
ally  acknowledged  to  be  the  brains  of  the 
.Tames  gang.  “It  was  claimed,”  he  said, 
“that  Frank  planned  and  .Tesse  exe¬ 
cuted.  Frank  was  certainly  the  cooler 
man  of  the  two.  and  Jesse  was  a  little 
bit  excitable.  He  had  the  name  of  being 
the  quickest  man  in  the  world  with  a 
■run  Sometimes  when  he  was  home  for 
a  visit,  when  I  was  a  boy.  he’d  be  sit¬ 
ting  there  in  the  house,  and  there  d 
come  some  little  noise.  Then  he'd  whip 
out  his  pistol  so  quick  you  couldn’t  see 
the  motion  of  his  hand.  ’ 

As  wo  conversed  we  strolled  in  the  di- 
rection  of  the  old  house,  that  house  of 
tragedy  in  which  the  family  lived  in  the 
troublous  times.  On  the  way  we  p  issed 
Frank  James’s  chicken  coop,  and  I  noticed 


from  page  19 

that  on  it  had  been  painted  tin*  legend  : 
"Bull  Moose— T.  R.” 

"The  wing,  at  the  hack,  is  the  old  part 
nf  thi>  house.”  James  explained.  "II 
was  there  that  the  Pinkertons  threw 
the  bomb.” 

The  Famous  Bomb  Throwing 

ASKED  about  the  bomb  throwing  and 
heard  the  story  from  John  Samuels, 
who  was  there  when  it  occurred. 

"I  was  a  child  of  thirteen  then.”  he 
said,  “and  I  was  the  only  one  in  the  room 
who  wasn’t  killed  or  crippled.  It  hap¬ 
pened  at  night.  We  had  suspected  for  a 
long  time  that  a  man  named  Laird,  who 
was  working  as  a  farm  hand  for  a  neigh¬ 
bor  of  ours  named  Askew  on  that  farm 
over  there” — lie  indicated  a  farmhouse  on 
a  near-by  hill — “was  a  Pinkerton  man. 
and  that  he  was  there  to  watch  for  Frank 
and  Jesse.  Well,  one  night  he  must  have 
decided  they  were  at  home,  for  the  house 
was  surrounded  while  we  were  asleep.  A 
lot  of  torches  were  set  around  in  the 
yard  to  give  light.  Then  the  house  was 
set  on  fire  in  seven  places  and  a  bomb 
was  thrown  in  through  this  window.”  He 
pointed  to  a  window  in  the  side  of  the 
old  log  wing.  “It  was  about  midnight. 
My  mother  and  little  brother  and  1  were 
in  the  room.  Mother  kicked  the  bomb 
into  the  fireplace  before  it  went  off.  The 
fuse  was  sputtering.  Maybe  she  even 
thought  of  throwing  the  bomb  out  of  the 
window  again.  Anyhow,  when  it  ex- 


scientific  foods  are  the  most  tempting-  of  cereal  morsels. 
For  your  own  sake,  find  them  out. 

The  Quaker  Ofs  Company 

Sole  Makers 
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Checking  Rebound 

ind  preventing  side  motion 
ire  just  as  vital  to  your  com- 
ort  and  safety  as  taking  up 
he  shock.  Insist  on  these  fea- 


ures  found  only  in  the  genuine 


Road  Smoother 

_ OtC.U.S  PAT  OU _ 

Quickly  applied  to  your  Ford  Car 


SMOOTH  riding  on  rough 
roads  demands  a  helical 
spring  to  take  up  the  shock — 
an  anti-rebound  air  chamber  to 
check  the  rebound  and  anti-side- 
motion  links  to  prevent  side 
rocking — the  motion  that  en¬ 
courages  skidding  and  throws 
your  car  out  of  alignment. 

C,Even  if  you  could  get  another 
device  that  had  these  three  fea¬ 
tures,  it  would  pay  you  to  insist 
on  the  K-W,  because  of  K-W 
quality.  K-W  Road  Smoothers 
work  harder  than  any  part  of 
your  car  but  they  resist  the  con¬ 
stant  gruelling  wear,  because  in 
every  K-\V  Road  Smoother  you 
get  —  high  grade  heat-treated 
drop  forgings;  electric  smelted 
chrome  vanadium  steel  springs 
and  phosphor  bronze  bushings 
throughout.  Only  such  mate- 
'  rials,  high  grade  workmanship 
and  rigid  inspection  could  make 
possible  our  broad  guarantee, 
and  assure  you  lasting  comfort. 

CTe  ware  of  imitations.  The  K-W  is 
the  only  Road  Smoother,  and  is  sold 
by  dealers  who  know  the  difference, 
everywhere,  at  one  price. 

C.I-ook  for  the  name  “K-W  Road 
Smoother.  ’’ 


SET  OF  FOUR 
ONE  FOR  EACH  WHEEL 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  sent 
direct  on  receipt  of  price.  Write  for  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  "Taking  Out  the  Tumps." 


Manufacturers  of  the  100,000 
K-W  Master  Vibrators 
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ploded  it  blew  off  her  forearm  and  killed 
my  little  brother.” 

"Come  in  the  house,”  invited  Frank 
James.  “We’ve  got  a  piece  of  the  bomb 
in  there.” 


No  Answer  to  This  Question 


WE  entered  the  old  cabin.  In  the  fire¬ 
place  marks  of  the  explosion  are 
still  visible.  The  piece  of  the  bomb  which 
they  preserve  is  a  bowl-sliaped  bit  of  iron, 
about  the  size  of  a  bread-and-butter  plate. 

“What  was  their  idea  in  throwing  the 
bomb?”  I  asked. 

“As  near  as  we  know,”  replied  Frank 
James,  “the  Pinkertons  figured  that  Jesse 
and  I  were  sleeping  in  the  front  part  of 
the  house.  You  see,  there’s  a  little  porch 
running  back  from  the  main  house  to  the 
door  of  the  old  cabin.  They  must  have 
figured  that  when  the  bond)  went  off  we 
would  run  out  on  the  porch  to  see  what 
was  the  matter.  Then  they  were  going  to 
bag  us.” 

"Well,  did  you  run  out?” 

I  “Evidently  not,”  said  Frank  James. 
“Were  you  there?”  I  asked. 

“Some  think  we  were  and  some  think 
not,”  he  said. 

An  old  man  who  had  been  constable  of 
the  township  at  the  time  the  James  boys 
were  on  the  warpath  had  come  up  and 
joined  us. 

“How  about  Askew?”  I  suggested.  “I 
should  have  thought  lie  would  have  been 
afraid  to  harbor  a  Pinkerton  man.” 

The  old  man  nodded.  “You’d  of 
thought  so,  wouldn’t  you?”  he  agreed. 
“Askew  was  shot  dead  three  months  after 
the  bomb  throwing.  He  was  carrying  a 
pail  of  milk  from  the  stable  to  the  house 
when  he  got  three  bullets  in  the  face.” 
“Who  killed  him?”  I  asked. 

The  old  constable  allowed  his  eyes  to 
drift  ruminatively  over  the  neighboring 
hillsides  before  replying.  Frank  James 
and  his  half  brother,  who  were  standing 
by.  also  heard  my  question,  and  they,  too. 
became  interested  in  the  surrounding 
scenery. 

“Well-1,”  said  the  old  constable  at 
last,  “that’s  always  been  a  question.” 


Bloody  Memories 

LITER.  Mr.  Samuels  told  me  details 
i  concerning  the  death  of  Jesse  James. 

I  “Things  were  getting  pretty  hot  for  the 
I  boys,”  he  said.  “Rig  rewards  had  been 
offered  for  them.  Frank  was  in  hiding 
down  South,  and  Jesse  was  married  and 
living  under  an  assumed  name  in  a  little 
house  he  had  rented  in  St.  Jo,  Mo.  That 
was  in  1882.  There  had  been  some  hints 
of  trouble  in  the  gang.  Dick  Little,  one 
of  the  boys,  had  gotten  in  with  the  au¬ 
thorities,  and  it  had  been  rumored  that 
he  had  won  the  Ford  boys  over,  too. 
Jesse  had  heard  that  report,  but  he  had 
confidence  in  Charlie  Ford.  Rob  Ford  he 
didn’t  f  rust  soinucli.  Well.  Charlie  and  Rob 
Ford  came  to  St.  .To  to  sec*  Jesse  and  his 
wife.  They  were  sitting  around  the  house 
one  day,  and  Jesse’s  wife  wanted  him  to 
dust  a  picture  for  her.  He  was  always 
a  great  hand  to  help  his  wife.  He  moved 
a  chair  over  under  the  picture,  and  be¬ 
fore  getting  up  on  it  to  dust,  he  took  his 
belt  and  pistols  off  and  threw  them  on 
the  bed.  Then  he  got  up  on  the  chair. 
While  he  was  standing  there  Rob  Ford 
shot  him  in  the  back. 

“Well,  Rob  died  a  violent  death  a  while 
after  that.  He  was  shot  by  a  man  named 
Kelly  in  a  saloon  in  Creede,  Colo.  And 
Charlie  Ford  brooded  over  the  killing  ot 
Jesse  and  committed  suicide  about  a 
year  later.  The  three  Younger  boys,  who 
were  members  of  the  gang,  too.  were  cap¬ 
tured  a  while  after,  near  Northfield, 
Minn.,  where  they  had  tried  to  rob  a 
bank.  They  were  all  sent  up  for  life. 
Rob  Younger  died  in  the*  penitentiary  at 
Stillwater,  but  Cole  and  Jim  were  paroled 
and  not  allowed  to  leave  the  State.  Jim 
fell  in  love  with  a  woman,  but  being  an 
ex-convict,  lie  couldn’t  get  a  license  to 
marry  her.  That  broke  his  heart  and  he 
committed  suicide.  Cole  finally  got  a  full 
pardon  and  is  now  living  in  Jackson 
County,  Missouri.  lie  and  Frank  are  tile 
only  two  members  of  the  gang  who  are 
left  and  the  only  two  that  didn’t  die 
either  in  the  penitentiary  or  by  violence. 

■  Frank  was  in  hiding  for  years  with  a  big 
price  on  his  head.  At  last  he  gave  him- 
!  self  up,  stood  trial,  and  was  acquitted.” 


The  Assassin’s  Motives 

ADHERENTS  of  Rob  Ford  told  a  dif- 
k  fereilt  story  of  the  motives  back  of 
the  killing  of  Jesse  James.  They  con¬ 
tend  that  Jesse  James  thought  Ford  had 
been  “telling  things”  and  ought  to  be  put 
out  of  the  way,  and  that  in  killing  Jesse. 
Ford  practically  saved  his  own  life. 
Whatever  may  be  the  truth,  it  is  gen- 
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A  Bradley 
An  Investment 


A  Bradley  Sweater  will  last  for 

years.  It  will  give  you  longer  service  than  you 
would  expect  of  a  sweater.  The  longer  you  wear 
your  Bradley,  the  more  fond  of  it  you  will  be¬ 
come; — it  is  such  a  useful,  dependable,  comfort¬ 
able  sort  of  a  garment. 

A  Bradley  is  worthy  of  greatest  regard.  It  is  honest 
through  and  through.  Honest  in  its  fine,  pure  wool 
yarn.  Honest  in  the  rare  and  the  skill  used  in  its  making.  And 
it  is  honestly  made  to  keep  its  shape — to  stay  new,  to  resist 
wear.  Made  to  give  more  comfort,  more  satisfaction, 
more  value  than  you  usually  receive  for  your  money. 

In  every  detail  of  construction  it  has  been  carefully  studied  to 
give  unfailing  service.  The  Bradley  full-fashioned  shoulder 
is  non-sagging  and  form-fitting;  arm  holes  are  fashioned  so 
there  is  no  bunching  in  the  arm  pit;  buttonholes  cannot 
stretch  ;  pockets  are  welt-top  and  cannot  sag,  fray  or  fringe. 

Bradleys  are  designed  on  sporty,  graceful  lines.  They 
look  comfortable,  warm,  luxurious.  Bradleys  are  made 
in  a  diversity  of  styles,  in  all  yarns  and  colors,  for  men, 
women  and  children.  Your  dealer  will  supply  you. 

I  Write  for  the  “Bradley  Knit-W ear  Styles,’’  I 

jjl  which  illustrates  Bradley  )  m 

sweaters,  knit  coats,  ML 

WflHnlV  \  \  caps,  scarfs,  unit  Ml j 

tiers,  knit  llll l 

*  ties,  etc.  Write  ■HV'  i/J -i. 

aBto.  „  today  —  ho-ll.  Hkjh.  4L  * 


BRADLEY 

KNITTING 

COMPANY 

Delavan,  Wis 
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BRADLEY  SHAKER 


BRADLEY  JUMBO 


Distinctiveness  without  paying 
anything  extra  for  reputation 


Moline-Knight  cars  now  in  the 
hands  of  private  owners  have 
made  good.  Every  claim  made 
hy  us  has  been  substantiated. 


Moline-Knight  The  Moline  -  Knight 
represents  progress  sleeve  valve  type  of 

=  engine  represents  to¬ 
day  the  greatest  real,  substantial  progress 
in  motor  construction. 


It  is  individually  distinctive,  a  powerful, 
reliable,  silent  car— engineered  with  sur¬ 
passing  skill— built  in  small  quantities  with 
great  care— finished  in  a  high  class  man¬ 
ner,  matchless  throughout— and  nothing 
added  to  the  price  for  reputation. 

This  is  the  motor  that  made  the  phenom¬ 
enal  337  hour  non-stop  run  in  the  labora¬ 
tory  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America, 
New  York,  averaging  38  horsepower  under 
load  and  at  the  end  of  the  test  reaching 
53.6  horsepower  at  1682  revolutions  per 
minute. 


The  Moline-Knight  is  distinctive  and  is  a  car  that 
is  instantly  recognized  on  the  boulevard.  It  is  sym¬ 
bolic  of  reliability,  comfort  and  luxuriousness,  and 
is  as  near  perfection  as  human  brains,  energy  and 
automatic  machinery  are  possible  to  make  it.  All 
steels,  wood,  upholstering,  leather  and  other  mate¬ 
rials  used  in  the  Moline-Knight  cannot  be  better  be¬ 
cause  the  world’s  markets  and  craftsmanship  have 
not  yet  produced  anything  superior. 


Get  our  Because  of  our  limited  production 
literature  not  over  1200  cars  during  1915  -and 
-=  the  increasing  and  insistent  demand  for 
Knight  Motored  cars  at  a  fair  price  the  Moline- 


Knight  50  H.  P.,  Four-Cylinder  at  $2500  will  be 
oversold  early.  So  write  at  once  for  descriptive 
booklets  and  get  acquainted  with  this  splendid  car. 


Dealers  ^  you  have  been  selling  a  high  grade 
car,  write  us  at  once  for  advance  infor¬ 


mation  regarding  Roadster,  Sedan  and  Limousine 
to  be  added  to  the  Moline-Knight  line.  We  will 
require  a  limited  number  of  high  grade  men  to 
market  our  entire  production. 


Moline  Automobile 
Company 


East  Moline, 
Illinois 


m 
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erally  agreed  that  tlu*  action  of  Jesse 
lines  in  taking  off  his  guns  and  turning 
his  hack  on  the  Ford  boys  was  unprece¬ 
dented.  He  had  never  before  been 
known  to  remove  his  weapons.  Some 
people  think  he  did  it  as  a  piece  of 
bravado.  Others  say  he  did  it  to  show 
tin'  Ford  hoys  that  lie  trusted  them.  But 
whatever  the  o  casion  for  t lie  action,  it 
gave  Bob  Ford  his  chance — a  chance 
which,  it  is  thought,  he  would  not  have 
dared  take  when  Jesse  .Tames  was  armed. 


Robin  Hood  Incident 


trunk  Janies  Philosophizes 

DC  RING  the  course  of  our  visit  Frank 
James  “lectured,”  more  or  less  con¬ 
stantly,  touching  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
including  tin'  Mexican  situation  and 
woman  suffrage. 

“The  women  ought  to  have  the  vote.” 
he  affirmed.  “Look  what  we  owe  to  the 
women.  A  man  gets  75  tier  cent  of  what 
goodness  there  is  in  him  from  his  mother, 
and  he  owes  at  least  40  per  cent  of  all  he 
makes  to  his  wife.  Yes,  some  men  owe 
more  than  that.  Some  of  ’em  owe  100 
per  cent  to  their  wives.” 

Ethics  and  morality  seem  to  lie  favorite 
topics  with  the  old  man,  and  he  makes 
free  with  quotations  from  the  Bible  and 
from  Shakespeare  in  substantiation  of 
his  opinions. 

“City  people,”  I  heard  him  say  to  some 
other  visitors  who  came  while  we  were 
there,  “think  that  we  folks  who  live  on 
farms  haven't  got  no  sense.  Well,  we 
may  not  know  much,  but  what  we  do 
know  we  know  darn  well.  We  farmers 
feed  all  these  smart  folks  in  the  cities,  so 
they  ought  to  give  us  credit  for  knowing 
something.” 

I  was  told  that  Frank  and  Jesse  James 
were  riding  along  a  country  road  with 


TIIE  woman  said  she  could.  They  dis¬ 
mounted  and  entered.  Then,  as  they 
sat  in  the  kitchen  and  watched  her  mak¬ 
ing  the  meal  ready,  Jesse  noticed  that 
tears  kept  coming  to  her  eyes.  Finally  he 
asked  her  if  anything  was  wrong.  At 
that  she  broke  down  completely,  inform¬ 
ing  him  that  she  was  a  widow,  that  her 
farm  was  mortgaged  for  several  hundred 
dollars,  and  that  the  man  who  held  the 
mortgage  was  coming  out  that  afternoon 
to  collect.  She  had  not  the  money  to  pay 
him  and  expected  to  lose  her  property. 

“That’s  nothing  to  cry  about,”  said 
Jesse.  “Here’s  the  money.” 

To  the  woman,  who  had  not  the  least 
idea  who  the  men  were,  their  visit  must 
have  seemed  like  one  from  angels.  She 
took  the  money,  thanking  them  profusely, 
and.  after  having  fed  them  well,  saw 
them  ride  away. 


Denouement 

LATER  in  the  day.  when  the  holder  of 
t  the  mortgage  appeared  upon  the  scene 
fully  expecting  to  foreclose,  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  receiving  payment  in  full.  Tie 
receipted,  mounted  his  horse,  and  set  out 
on  his  return  to  town.  But  on  the  way 
hack  a  strange  thing  befell  him — he  was 
held  up  and  robbed  by  three  mysterious 
masked  men. 


The  next  article  by  Mr.  Street  will  be  entitled 
“  Kansas  —  Where  all  Signs  Fail  ” 
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The  Last  of  the  Kings 
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( Continued  from  page  6 ) 


She  seemed  to  he  enjoying 
comfiture  and  laughed  gayly. 

"1  trust  that — er — if  such  an 
nient  should  become  desirable, 
that  er — that  I  should  he  able 
to  the  marriage  er — ” 


his  dis¬ 


arm  nge- 
the  fact 
to  bring 


F 'ALTERING  before  the  thought  of  stag¬ 
gering  this  young  baggage  hy  reveal¬ 
ing  his  identity,  he  twisted  his  mustache 
viciously.  He  must  approach  the  mat¬ 
ter  carefully.  But  before  he  could  speak 
she  was  saying: 

“Oh.  T  knew  you  right  away!  I 
guessed  you  the  minute  I  came  into  the 
room.  Your  pictures  in  the  paper  were 
very  good — much  better  than  poor  papa’s. 
You  mustn’t,  mind  if  I  seemed  to  laugh, 
but  the  things  I  have  read  about  you 
have  been  so  killing-ly  fun-nee!” 

The  humorous  aspects  of  his  flight 
were  not  even  now  apparent  to  Victor 
Augustus,  but  he  smiled  wanly  as  Katie 
continued  vivaciously : 

“And  it  was  ever  so  romantic,  coming 
to  America  in  the  steerage.  I  should 
think  that  would  be  lots  of  fun.  My 
grandfather  came  in  the  steerage.  Most 
of  our  first  families  arrive  that  way.” 

“I  hope.”  said  Victor  Augustus  with 
dignity,  “that  I  may  yet  return  to  Bala- 
mania  to  serve  my  people.” 

“Oh,  you  should  worry !  If  I  were  you. 
I’d  let  them  cry  a  long  time  before  I 
went  back.”  • 

“My  unhappy  subjects  were  inflamed 
by  unscrupulous  agitators,  and  your 
father’s  sufferings  are  the  result  of  the 
same  malevolent  spirit.  I  assure  you 
that  I  sympathize  with  him  deeply.” 


Her  last  sentence  was  rather  ambigu¬ 
ous.  and  the  comparison  of  his  own  re¬ 
cent  history  with  that  of  Terrance  B. 
McPhee,  a  grafting  politician,  did  not 
strike  him  as  wholly  flattering.  He  was 
making  no  headway.  Indeed,  the  girl 
didn’t  seem  to  be  taking  him  at  all 
seriously. 

"In  less  than  two  hours.”  he  began 
decisively,  as  though  reciting  plans  for 
mobilizing  an  army,  “your  father  will 
have  escaped.  He  will  pass  here  on  his 
way  to  the  yacht  that  will  bear  him  to 
safety.  We  must  lose  no  time  on  making 
preparations  for  flight,  and  it  is.  of 
course,  essential  that  he  carry  the  funds 
with  him.” 


o  H’ 

VJ  ti 


you  don’t  really  think  he'll  leave 


sweet  of  you.’ 


‘npTTAT’S  very 
A  plied,  tucking  her  hand 


Katie  re- 
cozily  be¬ 
tween  her  cheek  and  the  upholstery  of 
the  chair.  “I  can  see  how  you  and  papa 
would  hit  it  off  together.  You’ve  both 
been  horribly  abused.  But  while  we’re 
speaking  of  it,  how  about  the  royal  treas¬ 
ure  chests?  You  must  have  oodles  and 
oodles  of  money  hidden  away.” 

“You  do  me  a  cruel  wrong.  Miss  Mc- 
I’Jiee!  I  barely  escaped  from  Balamania 
with  my  life.  I  hope  you  don’t  think  me 
capable  of  disgracing  the  throne  of  my 
fathers!  I  beg  of  you  be  considerate  of 
my  feelings.” 

“Oh,  I  didn’t  mean  to  be  rude !  To  be 
sure,  you  were  a  good  king,  and  when 
the  people  didn’t  want  you  to  be  king 
any  more  you  just  gave  them  the  key  to 
your  safety  vault  and  went  off  to  look 
for  another  job.  That’s  what  I  told 
papa  to  do.  but  he  skipped  over  here 
into  Connecticut  with  his  royal  treasure 
in  a  kit  bag  and  began  working  the  in¬ 
sanity  dodge.  I  think  you  have  it  on 
papa,”  she  concluded  pensively. 
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the  San.  do  you? — lie’s  an  awful 
fraidcat  and  he’s  been  terribly  shy  about 
sticking  his  head  out.” 

“No  doubt  of  it  whatever;  everything 
is  carefully  planned.  This  time  to-mor¬ 
row  night  we  shall  be  far  at  sea.” 

“Then  you’re  going,  too !  Well,  you 
and  papa  are  certainly  some  plotters. 
On  the  dead  level  now.  would  you — a 
man  who’s  been  a  real  king,  marry  me — * 
Terrance  McPhee’s  daughter?” 

“Miss  McPhee.”  lie  began  earnestly. 
“I  hope  you  won’t  think  me  precipitate, 
but  you  are  the  most  charming  and  beau¬ 
tiful  girl  I  have  ever  seen.  Since  my 
twentieth  year  my  ministers  have  be¬ 
sought  me  to  marry  into  one  of  the  royal 
houses  of  Europe.  But  Fate  has  been 
kind !  Not  till  now,  not  till  you  entered 
this  room — ” 

“Perfect!”  she  exclaimed,  jumping  to 
her  feet  and  staying  his  voluble  declara¬ 
tion  by  a  lifting  of  the  hand.  “But  it’s 
time  for  dinner  now,  and,  as  we  can’t 
leave  till  papa  comes,  I  hope  you  will 
dine  with  me.” 

“No  member  of  my  house  was  ever  so 
highly  honored.  A  year  ago  this  very 
month  T  was  the  Czar’s  guest :  to-niglit — ” 
he  took  a  step  toward  her.  his  hands 
clasped  before  him — “to-night  I  dine 
with  an  uncrowned  queen — ” 

“Oh.  forget  it !  Excuse  me  while  I  tell 
Barkins  to  lay  another  plate.” 


T 


HE  dinner  proved  to  be  the  best  Vic¬ 


tor  Augustus  had  enjoyed  since  the 


beginning  of  his  exile,  and  his  spirits 
rose  as  he  faced  the  pretty  American 
girl  across  the  round  table.  She  was, 
artistically  speaking,  a  satisfying  person. 
Tn  the  poor  state  of  his  fortunes  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  was  not  to  be  sneezed  at, 
and  he  might  do  much  worse  than  marry 
the  daughter  of  Terrance  McPhee.  He 
exerted  himself  to  be  agreeable. 

Cigarettes  were  passed  to  give  bim 
occupation  while  she  composed  the  salad 
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Electric  Cooking  Devices:  Including 
Toaster-Stoves,  Percolators,  Chafing 
Dishes,  Samovars, 

Frying  Pans,  Milk 
Warmers,  etc.  No. 

4197. 

Electric  Curling  Irons:  Hot  when 
wanted.  No  soot.  No  fumes.  No. 
4265. 

Instrument  Sterilizers:  For  physi¬ 
cians  and  dentists.  Electrically 
heated.  No.  4218. 

Switchboards:  Standard  forms  and 
built  to  order  for  special  purposes. 
No.  1504. 

Small  Motors  :  Great  time,  labor  and 
money  savers  in  the 
home,  office,  store  and 
shop.  Booklet  No.  4230. 


ElectricV  ehicle  Motors: 

Interesting  and 
data  for  prospective 
owners  of  electric  pleasure  and  com¬ 
mercial  vehicles.  Booklet  No.  3223. 

Polishing  and  Grinding  Motors  :  For 

jewelers,  opticians,  <--> 

dentists,  hotels,  ma-  iflySTV  4\ 

chine  shops,  garages  I  K.-.J  ' 

and  homes.  Booklet 

Dental  Lathe  :  Mod¬ 
erate  price,  of  the  highest  reliabil¬ 
ity.  No.  4257. 

General  Utility  Motor :  Unique.  One 
motor  to  run  sewing  machine,  polish 
silverware,  sharpen  knives,  and  has 
a  dozen  other  uses.  Booklet  No. 
4219. 

Sewing  Machine  Motor :  Makes  play 
of  sewing.  Runs  any  1  Jg, 
family  machine.  Book-*,  liraJjflfKX 
let  No.  4152.  J  1 

Motor-Driven  Eraser  :  ,JtK\  J 

For  draughting  rooms. 

Saves  time  and  tracing  cloth.  No. 
4140. 

Ventilating  Outfits:  Pure  air  for 
offices,  stores,  theatres,  restaurants, 
public  buildings.  Full  line  described 
in  No.  4256. 

Electric  Irons:  For  all  household 
and  many  other  pur-  ^ 

poses.  No.  4281. 

Electric  Meters  and  How 
to  Read  Them:  Explain- 
ing  just  what  the  meter 
measures.  No.  4032. 

Portable  Meters:  For  every  kind  or 
electrical  measurement.  No.  1104. 


Precision  Meters:  For  making  elec¬ 
trical  measurements  of  greatest  ac¬ 
curacy.  No.  4087. 

Battery  Charging  Rectifiers:  For 

charging  automobile  storage  bat¬ 
teries.  Type  for  Electric  Vehicle 
Batteries.  No. 4201.  Vibrating  type 
for  ignition  batteries.  No.  4237.  For 
telephone  batteries.  No.  4204. 

Electric  Breakfast  Sets :  Cook  break¬ 
fast  at  the  table  in  15  A 
minutes.  No.  4266. 

Automobile  Equipment  : 

Electric  Starting,  Light¬ 
ing,  and  Ignition  appa- 
ratus,  meters,  vulcani- 
zers  and  battery  charging  outfits. 
No.  4223. 

Graphic  Meters:  For  analyzing  and 
checking  factory  operations.  No. 
4160. 

Tailors*  Electric  Irons:  For  every 
shop  use.  No.  4190. 

Moving  Picture  Rectifiers  :  Making 
alternating  current  available  tor 
direct  current  arc  lamps.  No.  4277. 

Electric  Meters:  Accurate  instru¬ 
ments  to  measure  current  for  every 
purpose.  No.  4241. 

Ozonizer:  Refreshes  the  air,  re¬ 
moves  odors  from  bedroom,  nursery, 
kitchen,  smoking  room,  theatre, 
office,  store  and  factory.  No.  4242. 

Electric  Fans :  Over  24  different 
styles  and  sizes  for  all 
purposes.  No.  4268. 

Arc  Lamps  :  Latest  im¬ 
provement,  long  burning 
flame  carbon.  No.  4258. 

Automobile  Fittings:  Switches, 
Sockets,  Fuse  boxes,  wire,  etc.,  for 
equipping  automobiles  with  electric 
lights.  No.  4263. 

Small  Lighting  Generators:  One- 
kilowatt  steam-driven  generator. 
Will  provide  current  for  forty  25- 
watt  incandescent  lamps.  No.  3695. 

Electric  Radiators:  Luminous  and 
radiator  types.  No. 4197. 


Heating  Pads:  The  mod¬ 
ern  successor  of  the  hot 
water  bottle.  No.  4197. 


Water  Heaters:  Heat 

water  in  tanks,  vats  and  sterilizers. 
No.  4240. 

Hat  Making  Machinery:  Electrically 
heated.  Saving.  Easily  regulated. 
No.  1175. 


Newspapers,  Matrix  Dryers :  Elec¬ 
trically  heated.  No.  1176. 

Candy  Factories:  Electrically 
heated  chocolate  warmers.  No. 
2476. 

Carpenter  Shop:  Electrically  heated 
glue  cookers.  No  steam  or  gas 
piping.  Can  be  easily  moved  about. 
No.  4240. 

Westinghouse  Mazda  Lamps:  Twice 
the  light  of  old  style  carbon 
lamps  for  less  than  half  the 
cost  of  current.  Light  closely 
resembles  sunlight.  All  sizes 
from  2*2  to  1000  watts  for 
every  kind  of  service.  For 
literature  address  Westing¬ 
house  Lamp  Co.,  1261  Broadway, 
New  York. 

Motor  Drive  for  Various 
Industries 

Publications  showing  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  economies  of  motor  drive 
in  many  industries,  data  on  the 
proper  motors  and  sizes  to  useon  the 
various  machines,  and  other  useful 
information,  are  now  ready.  In 
writing  for  these,  please  use  your 
business  letterhead. 

General— How  Electric  Power  Helps 
Manufacturers. 

Motor-Driven  Wood  Working  Ma 
.  chinery. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Motors  in 
Machine  Tool  Service. 

Electrically  Operated  Clay  Working 
Plants. 

Motor-Driven  Pump. 

Motor-Driven  Dairy,  Creamery  and 
Ice  Cream  Machinery. 

Motor-Driven  Refrigerating  and  Ice 
Making  Machinery. 

Motor-Driven  Printing  and  Cut- 
Making  Machinery. 

Motor-Driven  Laundry  Machinery. 

Motor  Drive  in  Paper  Mills. 

Motor-Driven  Shovels. 

Motor-Driven  Equipment  for  Gar¬ 
ages 

Motor  Drive  in  Cotton  Spinning 
Rooms. 

Motor  Drive  for  Worsted  and  Woolen 
Looms. 

Motor  Drive  in  Knitting  Mills. 
Motor  Drive  in  the  Silk  Industry. 
Electrically  Driven  Pickers. 

The  Illumination  of  Textile 
Mills. 


Address  Department  D  N 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

East  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 

Sales  Office  in  45  American  Cities  Representatives  all  over  the  World 
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Westinghouse  Electric 
Catalogs  Give  the  Latest 
Information  on 
Electrical  Subjects 

THE  name  “Westinghouse  Electric’'  in 
any  piece  of  electrical  apparatus  is  a 
guarantee.  It  not  only  insures  satisfactory 
performance,  but  a  long  period  of  usefulness 
as  well. 

Read  the  list  of  electrical  apparatus 
shown  herewith,  fill  out  the  coupon,  and 
receive  the  Westinghouse  literature  that 
interests  you. 
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PACKARD  EFFICIENCY 
is  not  a  matter  of  stop-watches 
and  forced  draught.  It  is  the  normal 

result  of  right  incentives  offered  to 
intelligent  workmen.  These  incentives  are 
created  and  sustained  by  the  Packard  coop¬ 
erative  factory  plan.  The  success  of  every 
Packard  man  depends  upon  the  success  of 
the  piano  he  helps  to  make.  Packard  Effi¬ 
ciency  makes  for  better  work,  rather  than 
more  work — for  quality  rather  than  quantity. 
Because  of  Packard  Efficiency,  it  will  pay  you 
to  investigate  the  Packard  before  you  buy 
any  piano.  Let  us  send  the  unique  story  of 
the  Packard  organization  —  and  the  name 
of  a  dealer  who  can  show  you  the  Packard. 

If  there  is  no  harmony  in  the  factory,  there  will  be  none  in  the  piano 

THE  PACKARD  PIANO  CO. 


Fort  Wayne 

UPRIGHT  PIANOS 
PLAYER  PIANOS 


Indiana 


MINIATURE  GRANDS 
CONCERT  GRANDS 


QC — DOC 


A  flood  of  letters  from  fervent 
admirers  arrive  daily  for  Miss 
Vera  Sweet.  She  is  loved  by 
women,  idolized  by  men. 

Thousands  of  smitten  hearts 
yearn  to  meet  this  charming, 
fascinating  lady  whose  picture 
adorns  every  beautiful,  bountiful 
box  of — ■ 


Inside  each  shell  of  purest, 
freshest  chocolate  lie  concealed 
delectable,  alluring,  rapture-giv¬ 
ing  flavors  —  a  variety  equaled 
only  by  my  lady’s  subtle,  chang¬ 
ing  moods. 

Ask  for  a  box  of  this  incomparable 
confection  at  your  confectioner's.  If 
you  do  not  know  where  to  find  them 
— write  to  Vera  Sweet  and  enclose  a 
$1  bill  and  she  will  parcel  post  you 
a  box  of  chocolates — each  morsel  a 
treat  for  the  gods. 

A.  M.  RAMER  COMPANY 

Winona,  Minn. 


<2 /Ardent jfetters  ^)ailijSreet 
(Charming,  ScOeet 
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dressing,  and  he  watched  her  graceful 
hands  admiringly  as  she  bent  to  that 
exacting  task. 

“You  realize,”  he  said  earnestly,  “the 
importance  of  making  no  mistakes  in  to¬ 
night’s  adventure.  Everything  must  be 
in  readiness  when  your  father  arrives.” 

SHE  instantly  pressed  the  button  at 
the  edge  of  the  table. 

“We  must  be  ready  by  all  means,”  she 
replied.  “Harkins,”  she  said  as  the  man 
appeared,  “please  bring  in  that  million 
dollars  I’ve  been  keeping  for  papa.  If 
you  don’t  find  it  in  the  linen  closet,  look 
in  the  refrigerator.  And,  by  the  way, 
Harkins,  papa  will  be  here  shortly,  and 
we  shall  all  be  going  away  together. 
Please  be  ready  to  accompany  us.” 
Harkins  bowed  gravely.  “Yes,  miss.” 
To  press  a  button  and  order  a  servant 
to  bring  in  a  million  dollars  struck  Vic¬ 
tor  Augustus  as  another  instance  of 
American  recklessness.  All  the  kings 
he  knew  treated  cash  with  more  respect. 
There  had  been  cpieens  noted  for  their 
parsimony ;  but  here  was  a  girl  who  kept 
a  million  dollars  lying  about  and  calling 
for  it  as  though  she  were  asking  for 
another  piece  of  fricasseed  Chicken. 

“I’m  afraid  you  don’t  care  for  your 
salad,”  she  remarked  anxiously. 

“Delicious !”  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice 
that  wheezed  queerly. 

Barkins  was  back  instantly,  carrying 
a  bag  stuccoed  with  steamer  and  hotel 
labels,  which  he  planted  on  the  side¬ 
board  just  behind  Miss  McPhee’s  chair. 

“That  will  do,  Harkins,”  said  Katie, 
helping  herself  to  the  salted  almonds. 
"I  give  you  my  word,  there’s  a  million 
dollars  in  cash  in  that  bag.  I  have 
counted  it  myself.  Are  you  quite  satis¬ 
fied,  Mr.  King1?” 

PERFECTLY,  Miss  McPhee,”  he  re¬ 
plied,  swallowing  a  bit  of  tomato 
the  wrong  way. 

“I’ve  been  abroad  several  times,”  said 
Katie,  dreamily,  “and  I’ve  thought  it 
would  be  lots  of  fun  to  live  in  Europe. 
I  wouldn’t  be  a  queen  exactly,  nor  even 
an  ex-queen,  but  I  suppose,  as  your  wife, 
I’d  be  invited  to  all  the  big  parties — 
coronations  and  royal  funerals,  and  the 
reigning  houses  would  let  me  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  their  courts,  maybe.” 

“I  have  every  reason  for  believing  that 
the  Triple  Alliance  would  support  my 
efforts  to  regain  the  throne,”  said  Victor 
Augustus  readily. 

“And  there  might  be  a  war,”  she  mur¬ 
mured  in  a  low  tone,  “and  I  could  be  a 
Red  Cross  nurse  and  help  care  for  our 
wounded !” 

“Ah  !  And  how  proud  I  should  be  of 
you  !”  he  exclaimed  rapturously. 

Barkins  passed  cigars,  and  Victor 
Augustus  lighted  one  and  found  it  good. 

“Make  yourself  perfectly  at  home,” 
said  Katie,  rising.  "I  will  pack  a  suit 
case  so  we  shan’t  keep  papa  waiting.” 

He  bowed  her  out  and  heard  her 
whistling  softly  as  she  ran  upstairs. 

BARKINS  vanished.  Victor  Augustus 
was  alone  with  the  kit  bag.  He 
glanced  about  and  saw  that  the  windows 
were  open.  A  clock  in  the  living  room 
chimed  eight.  If  all  had  gone  well,  Mc¬ 
Phee  was  on  his  way. 

He  lounged  carelessly  toward  the  side¬ 
board  and  planted  himself  before  the 
bag.  In  any  event,  it  would  do  no  harm 
to  look  at  the  money.  He  quickly  un¬ 
buckled  the  straps  and  pressed  the  catch. 
The  bag  wasn’t  even  locked !  And  it  con¬ 
tained  money — there  was  no  doubt  of 
that.  He  lifted  a  packet  of  one  hundred 
ten-thousand-dollar  bills  and  a  similar 
(>ne  of  five-thousand-dollar  notes.  Thrust¬ 
ing  his  hand  to  the  bottom  he  found 
nothing  to  sustain  a  doubt  that  the  bag 
was  filled  with  money.  He  had  no  idea 
that  a  million  dollars  in  cash  could  be 
carried  so  compactly.  He  closed  and  re¬ 
fastened  the  bag  and  wiped  the  perspira¬ 
tion  from  his  face.  Then  he  strolled  to 
the  windows  where  the  white  curtains 
fluttered  idly  in  the  breeze.  Temptation 
laid  strong  hands  upon  him.  His  imag¬ 
ination  ran  riot.  With  a  million  dollars 
he  could  return  to  Europe  and  bear  him¬ 
self  with  dignity  among  other  ex-kings 
and  pretenders. 

ON  his  way  to  the  house  he  had  passed 
woodlands  wild  enough  to  shelter 
him  safely  and  afford  hiding  places  for 
the  money  until  he  could  turn  it  into  con¬ 
venient  form.  McPhee,  he  reflected, 
would  be  in  no  position  to  assert  any 
claim  to  it  or  prosecute  him  for  theft. 

Tiptoeing  through  the  living  room  to 
the  hall,  lie  listened  intently.  The  si¬ 
lence  of  death  lay  upon  the  house.  The 
bag  drew  him  back  irresistibly  to  the 
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Easy  to  Try 


Since  I  began  offer¬ 
ing  these  cigars — my  pri¬ 
vate  Havana  leaf,  put  up  un¬ 
der  my  monogram  band — I  have 
found  thousands  of  men  with 
tastes  like  mine.  Men  who  took 
no  enjoyment  in  strong,  heavy 
cigars  —  who  wanted  a  mild, 
sweet  smoke,  with  a  delicate 
aroma  and  exquisite  flavor. 

But  I  know  there  are  many  more 
who  would  enjoy  this  smoke  if  they 
knew  of  it.  So  I  am  extending  my 
offer.  Here  it  is: 

Five  Cigars  FREE 

If  you  will  send  me  10  cents— just 
to  show  your  sincerity— I  will  mail 
you  trial  cigars.  Smoke  five  with 
me— convince  yourself.  The  price 
is  $5  per  hundred,  $2.60  for  50— all 
charges  prepaid.  Use  your  letter¬ 
head,  please— stating  your  position 
—or  your  business  card,  when  you 
write. 

A  Millionaire’s  Cigar 

I  list  among  my  patrons  many 
men  of  standing  and  wealth.  They 
can  afford  cigars  of  any  price.  So 
they  must  buy  my  cigars  purely  for 
the  satisfaction  and  delight  they 
get  out  of  them.  I  believe  you'll 
enjoy  them  too.  If  you  wish  to  try 
them,  write  me  today.  The  coupon 
is  for  your  convenience. 

J.  ROGERS  WARNER 

905  Lockwood  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  please  find  10c.  I  should  like 
to  smoke  five  of  your  cigars. 

(Please  pin  coupon  to  your  business  let¬ 
terhead  or  enclose  business  card.) 
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in  paint  makes  paint  com¬ 
plete.  It  is  the  ingredient 
that  should  be  added  to  all 
paint  to  make  the  other 
ingredients  more  effective. 

Send  for  Booklet ,  “Your  Move ” 

TheNewJerseyZincCompany 

55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
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3-in-One  is  a  household  oil, 
lubricating,  cleaning,  polishing 
and  preventing  rust — 

Try  for  oiling  sewing  machines,  clocks,  locks, 
guns,  bicycles,  etc.  Try  for  cleaning  and  polish¬ 
ing  any  furniture ;  fine  pianos,  old  tables,  etc. 

Try  for  preventing  rust  on  any  metal  surface 
Trial  bottle  sent  free.  THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO., 
42.ANT.  Broadway,  New  York 


BARODA  DIAMONDS 

Flash  Like  the  Genuine— et  1-50  the  cost 

SOLID  GOLD  MOUNTINGS 

Stand  acid  lest  and  expert  examination.  See 
them  first,  then  pay.  Catalog  FREE.  Patent 
Ring  Gauge  included  for  6  two-cent  stamps. 

The  Baroda  Co.,  Depl.QSO,  1460 Island  Ato.,  Chicago 
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“Here’s  a  real  suit 
that  cost  only  $17!” 


Men  with  pride  of  ap¬ 
pearance  and  pride  of 
pocket-book  like  Style- 
plus  Clothes  $17  —  men 
who  demand  good  clothes 
and  decline  to  pay  a  cent 
more  than  is  necessary 
for  them. 


Styleplus  are  especially  popular 
with  good  dressers  and  good  dress¬ 
ers  are  shrewd  buyers.  They  find 
in  Styleplus  exactly  the  right  style 
at  exactly  the  right  price  ! 


By  specializing  on  this  one  suit 
and  overcoat  in  the  largest  indi¬ 
vidual  clothing  plant  in  the  world 
we  are  able  to  give  new  values  at 
the  one  moderate  price  of  $17. 


Why  not  save  $3  to  $8? 

You  can  do  it  on  your  new 
winter  suit  or  overcoat  by  buying 
Styleplus.  A  visit  to  the  ONE 
Styleplus  Store  in  your  town  will 
make  you  a  Styleplus-Seventeen- 
Man  for  the  rest  of  your  life  ! 

Style  — all  wool  fabrics  -(-  perfect 
fit 4* expert  workmanship -j- guaranteed 
wear. 

Every  Genuine  Styleplus  has  our  Label  in  the 
Coat,  our  Ticket  on  the  Sleeve,  and  our  Guarantee 
in  the  Pocket. 

Send  for  our  book:  “Clothes  for  All  Men,  For 
All  Occasions.” 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO. 

Founded  1849 
Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Wellington  Means 
Quality  in  a  Pipe 


It  means  a  clean,  cool,  dry  smoke,  because  the 
Well  won’t  let  saliva  into  the  bowl  to  wet 
the  tobacco  and  the  upward  1 
bit  protects  the  tongue.  The 
Wellington  is  the  leader  of 
the  far-famed  W  D  C  pipes 
stamped  with  thetriangletrade- 
mark  that  has  been  on  good 
pipes  for  more  than  a  half- 
century.  25c,  35c,  50c  and 
Up,  at  good  dealers'. 

William  Demuth 
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dining  room.  He  took  it  from  the  side¬ 
board  and  carried  it  across  the  room 
to  the  windows  and  lowered  it  noiselessly 
to  the  veranda  floor. 

WITH  his  hands  thrust  into  his 
pockets  he  walked  away,  puffing  his 
cigar,  ready  to  explain  if  anyone  came  in 
that  he  had  put  the  bag  outside  to  facili¬ 
tate  flight  the  moment  McPhee  arrived. 

It  was  a  chance  worth  taking.  The 
ex-King  of  Balamania  crawled  out  upon 
the  veranda,  seized  the  bag,  and  crept 
carefully  down  the  steps  into  the  garden. 
He  recalled  a  side  entrance  to  the  grounds 
and  chose  it  as  the  safer  point  of  exit. 

The  garden  was  unlighted,  but  the 
stars  were  bright  overhead,  and  he  set 
off  briskly.  The  whir  of  a  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  machine  became  audible  in  the 
distance.  In  a  moment  the  car  whizzed 
into  the  front  gate  and  a  door  banged. 
There  was  no  time  to  lose,  and  Victor 
Augustus  lifted  the  bag  to  his  shoulder, 
gripped  his  cigar  in  his  teeth,  and  in¬ 
creased  his  speed.  The  gravel  crunched 
loudly  under  his  feet.  Somewhere  in  the 
shadows  he  heard  the  tinkle  of  water  as 
it  trickled  musically  into  the  pool,  and, 
remembering  that  it  lay  near  the  house, 
he  veered  away  from  it. 

A  VOICE  that  he  identified  as  McPhee's 
began  calling  loudly  from  the  ve¬ 
randa.  In  his  agitation  Victor  Augustus 
stumbled  over  a  piece  of  hose  that  lay 
across  the  walk,  swore  in  the  Balamania 
dialect,  and  sped  on.  He  began  to  ques¬ 
tion  his  calculation  of  the  distance  to  the 
gate,  for  lie  should  have  reached  it  be¬ 
fore  now  and  lie  out  on  the  highway. 

The  thought  of  McPhee’s  anger  accel¬ 
erated  the  fugitive’s  pace;  he  was  tear¬ 
ing  madly  along  a  path  that  should  have 
brought  him  long  ago  to  the  gate.  For 
the  third  time  he  tripped  over  a  line  of 
hose;  the  walks  seemed  littered  with 
hose,  and  he  cursed  the  gardener’s  stu¬ 
pidity  for  leaving  it  about. 

Suddenly  he  plumped  into  a  man  who 
rose  like  an  apparition  out  of  nowhere, 
lie  was  placidly  smoking  a  cigarette  that 
stabbed  Victor  Augustus  in  the  left  ear. 
This  person  was  solidly  planted  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  charge  without  damage  and 
with  apparently  only  the  slightest  irri¬ 
tation. 

“Pray,  don’t  apologize;  my  fault,  I 
assure  you.  If  you  are  looking  for  the 
gate — ”  The  voice  was  suave  and  cour¬ 
teous;  it  seemed  vaguely  familiar.  Its 
owner  made  no  attempt  to  intercept  Vic¬ 
tor  Augustus,  who  caused  the  gravel  to 
spatter  the  hedge  viciously  as  he  tore 
furiously  on  his  way. 

THE  low-spoken  stranger  who  had 
risen  in  his  path  troubled  him.  The 
figure,  the  voice — suddenly  it  dawned 
upon  him  that  they  were  those  of  Barkins. 
the  butler,  who  had  so  smoothly  and  self- 
effacingly  served  the  dinner !  Yet  Barkins 
would  most  certainly  have  halted  him. 
He  was  confused,  frightened.  Barkins’s 
very  indifference  was  disturbing. 

At  this  instant  he  again  plunged  into 
the  man,  mistily  outlined  in  the  star¬ 
light.  The  fool  seemed  to  spring  up  out 
of  the  earth  merely  to  annoy  him. 

“Really,  you  know,”  said  the  butler  in 
the  tone  of  one  tolerant  of  awkwardness 
and  social  errors,  “really,  but  isn’t  this 
rather  rubbing  it  in?”  Victor  Augustus 
silently  disengaged  himself.  Again 
Barkins  made  no  effort  to  detain  him ; 
on  the  other  hand,  he  aided  with  great 
politeness  in  restoring  the  bag. 

As  he  tripped  over  the  hose  for  the 
fifth  time  it  occurred  to  him  that  he 
was  running  round  in  a  circle,  and  he 
stopped  and  began  feeling  with  his  free 
hand  for  a  break  in  the  hedge.  A  nar¬ 
row  cross  path  offering,  he  flung  himself 
into  it  and  was  off  again. 


HE  enjoyed  a  free  course  for  a  few 
yards  and  then  collided  with  a  stout 
gentleman,  who  was  moving  toward  him 
in  haste.  The  concussion  was  severe,  and 
they  both  fell  sprawling  across  the  bag. 

“Thief!  Blaggard!”  puffed  McPhee, 
sitting  heavily  upon  the  chest  of  Victor 
Augustus.  “You’ll  carry  off  my  money, 
will  you?  You’ll  play  tricks  on  an  inno¬ 
cent  girl,  will  you?”  Then  the  ex-King 
came  to  life  and  began  an  offensive  cam¬ 
paign.  The  combatants  were  so  preoccu¬ 
pied  as  to  he  unmindful  of  the  lighted 
end  of  a  cigarette  attached  to  the  polite 
person  tile  ex-King  had  first  encoun¬ 
tered,  and  who  was  now  taking  a  calm, 
impersonal  interest  in  the  battle. 

The  struggle  resolved  itself  into  a  furi¬ 
ous  rough  and  tumble  that  carried  them 
further  down  the  path.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  splash  as  of  two  human  beings 
striking  a  considerable  body  of  water. 
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New  Cloth  Top  Gaiter  Boot  $5 


Regal  style  supremacy  is 
illustrated  in  this  new 
and  exclusive  gaiter 
design.  This  pattern  elim¬ 
inates  the  inconvenience  and 
effeminacy  of  “spats,”  but 
combines  the  prominent 
style  features  of  Fall,  1914 — 
Fabric  Tops  and  Gaiter  E ffects . 

There  are  IOO  Exclusive  Regal  Stores  and  goo 
Accredited  Regal  Agents.  Autumn  Style  Portfolio  free 
Shoes  Shipped,  Parcels  Post  Prepaid, .on  receipt  of  Price 

REGAL  SHOE  COMPANY 

270  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


With  an  Underfeed!  Read  this  Proof ! 

Rockford,  Ill.,  January  31,  1914. 

Gentlemen:  Have  had  in  use  in  my  house  for  over  eight  years  one  of 
your  Underfeed  Furnaces.  Will  say  in  favor  of  same  that  it  has  given 
the  best  of  satisfaction  not  only  in  the  saving  of  fuel,  which  amounted  to 
at  least  one-half  annually,  but  in  giving  also  the  required*amount  of  heat. 

H.  W.  COYNER. 

Are  YOUR  Coal  Bills  Too  High? 

Tlie  one  certain  way  to  reduce  coal  bills  one-half 
to  two-thirds  is  by  using’  an  Underfeed  furnace  or 
boiler.  Thousands  of  users  have  written  us  state- 
Cut-out  View  of  Furnace  ments  like  these:  “Coal  bill  $16.22  for  seven  rooms.” 
“$5.40  to  heat  four  rooms.”  “Reduced  coal  bills  from  $109  to  $53.” 
“Underfeed  reduces  coal  bill  60%. ”  “A  great  fuel  saver.”  “Have 
cut  coal  bills  $70  each  winter  for  nine  years.”  “Saved  $122  a  season.” 

‘I  have  divided  my  coal  bill 
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Furnaces  and  Boilers 


Cut  Coal  Bills 


e/3 


With  the  Underfeed,  coal  is  fed  from 
below.  All  the  fire  is  on  top,  causing  per¬ 
fect  combustion.  Smoke  and  gases  are  burned 
up,  making  more  heat  with  no  smoke,  soot, 
clinkers,  smell  and  dirt  and  but  few  ashes.  You 
can  burn  the  cheaper  grades  of  hard  or  soft 
coal  and  secure  same  heat  as  highest  priced 
coal.  Any  size  or  kind  of  coal  may  be  used. 

50%  Saving  Guaranteed 

Every  Underfeed  furnace  or  boiler  is 
guaranteed  to  reduce  your  present  coal  bill 
at  least  one-half  when  properly  installed 
and  operated.  This  is  the  strongest  guar¬ 
antee  ever  put  behind  any  heating  system. 

It  is  backed  by  a  $1,000,000  corporation. 

Slash  your  big  coal  bills  right  square  in 
two  and  get  more  heat  by  using  an  Under¬ 
feed.  Start  to  keep  the  coal  money  in  your 
own  pocket  by  mailing  in  the  coupon  today. 

We’ll  send  you  furnace  facts  that  will  sur¬ 
prise  you.  (35) 


by  five.”  “Even  temperature, 
with  no  smoke  or  dirt.” 

No  other  furnace  or  boiler  can  compare 
with  the  Underfeed  in  securing  clean, 
even,  economical  heat.  Specified  and 
used  by  the  U.  S.  Government.  Soon 
pays  for  itself.  Adapted  to  warm  air, 
steam  and  hot  water. 


This  Book  Will 
Startle  Y  ou 


This 
Coupon 
1!  Brings  It 


(jVfail  This  for  the  Facts  Now) 
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THE  WILLIAMSON  HEATER  CO. 

355  W.  Fifth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  cut  my  coal  bills 
from  /2  to  %  with  a  Williamson  New-Feed 
Underfeed. 

Warm  Air . Steam  or  Hot  Water . 

(Mark  an  X  after  System  interested  in) 

Name . .' . 


Address. 


The  Williamson  Heater  Co. 

(Formerly  The  Peck-Williamson  Co.) 

355  W.  Fifth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  I  .  | 

My  Dealer's  Name  is .  j 
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NEW  PACKARD  "3'38” 

All  purchasers  of  last  years  model 
were  invited  to  state  why  they  selected 
our  car.  A  vast  majority  replied  it 
was  because  of  the  high  composite 
excellence  of  all  qualities  looked  for 
in  the  Packard. 

After  placing  their  cars  in  service, 
ninety  per  cent,  of  these  owners  wrote 
that  they  were  impressed  most  by  the 
Packard  ease  of  riding  on  all  kinds 
of  roads. 

Easy  riding  is  a  relative  term.  The 
best  proof  of  Packard  superiority  is  a 
cross  country  run. 

Any  Packard  dealer  will  be  pleased 
to  give  you  a  demonstration. 

PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR 
COMPANY  >  DETROIT 


Lincoln  Highway  Licensed  Under 

Contributor  Kardo  Patents 


Boston 

Garter 

Holds  Y our  Sock  Smooth  as  Y our  Skin 

Men  who  dress  well  prefer 
the  silk  Boston  Garter  for 
►  personal  satisfaction 


BOSTON 


Sturdy  Quality 


ThefineEnglisli  crneiblestrol 
blades  in  Keen  Kutter  porket 
knives  never  fail  to  hold  a 
paper- cutting  edge.  Any 
knife  bearing  the 

mm 

mm 

trade  mark  is  chock-full  of 
sturdy  quality.  Along  with 
this  quality  goes  a  guarantee 
of  perfect  service.  Keen  Kut¬ 
ter  knives  and  tools  have 
given  satisfaction  for  more 
than  45  years,  and  if  one  fails, 
the  dealer  is  authorized  to 
give  you  back  your  money. 
If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  write  us. 

Simmons  Hardware  Co. 

St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


You  Have  a  RIGHT  to  Independence ! 


You  have  a  right  to  independence,  but  you  must  have  an  honest  purpose 
to  earn  it.  Many  have  purpose,  ambition  and  energy,  but  thorough  direc¬ 
tion  and  intelligent  help  must  be  supplied.  My  instruction  supplies  the 
first,  and  our  Co-operative  Bureau  fulfills  the  second.  Large  numbers  have 
availed  themselves  of  both,  succeeding  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Investi¬ 
gate  without  prejudice,  this  opportunity  to 

Learn  the  Collection  Business 

and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  If  you  have  an  idea  that  the  collection  business 
as  I  teach  it  is  not  as  safe,  sure  and  dignified  as  a  bank,  or  any  other  profitable 
business,  you  arc  mistaken,  and  I  will  prove  it,  if  you  earnestly  desire  to  get  ahead. 
No  essential  branch  of  business  is  so  limitless,  nor  less  crowded.  No  business  may  be 
built  so  large  without  investment  of  capital.  I  will  gladly  send  you,  for  the  asking, 
“POINTERS  ON  THE  COLLECTION  BUSINESS” 

I)  may  mean  comfort  for  life,  if  not  a  great  deal  more.  Write  for  it  now. 

W.  A.  SHRYER.  Pres.  AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE,  50  Slate  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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“You’re  drownin’  me.  you  diiinn’  fake; 
let  go  o’  mo.  I  say!  Help!”  spluttered 
McPhee  as  lie  swallowed  a  large  portion 
of  tlie  pool  and  became  inaudible. 

The  eager  hands  of  Victor  Augustus, 
grasping  the  stone*  edge,  clutched  the  kit 
bag  and  drew  it  into  the  pond. 

TII10  man  behind  the  cigarette  now  be¬ 
gan  to  manifest  an  interest  in  the 
proceedings;  lie  even  showed  signs  of 
becoming  it  participant  after  a  deliberate 
philosophic  fashion  of  his  own. 

“If  you  gentlemen  will  please  stop 
churning  the  water.  I’ll  he  glad  to  help 
you  out.  lint,  really,  I  don’t  want  to 
spoil  my  clothes.” 

"The  hag’s  lost;  I  gotta  get  that  hag!” 
gurgled  the  boodler,  trying  to  swim. 

“Pray  compose  yourself,  Mr.  McPhee. 
We’ll  send  a  diver  after  the  hag  in  the 
morning.  Steady  now  and  out  you  come!” 

Victor  Augustus,  scorning  aid,  negoti¬ 
ated  his  own  rescue.  He  clambered  out 
of  the  water,  shook  himself  like  a  soused 
spaniel,  and  darted  away.  One  bound 
was  the  extent  of  his  darting.  His  legs 
were  kicked  from  under  him  by  the  man 
who  had  changed  his  plate  at  dinner. 

“Really,  you  know,  the  party  isn’t  over 
yet,  Mr.  King.  You  must  accompany  Mr. 
MePliee  to  the  house — explanations — a 
hot  drink,  and  that  sort  of  thing.” 

As  lie  got  upon  his  feet  a  hand  laid 
lightly  on  his  wet  shoulder  gave  a  cer¬ 
tain  emphasis  to  the  invitation. 

“Pardon  me,  old  fellow,  but  I  must 
insist.”  saiil  Itarkins  in  tlie  tone  of  a 
gentleman  reaching  for  the  order  book  in 
a  dub.  The  two  set  oft'  for  the  house, 
McPhee  trudging  doggedly  ahead  with 
tin'  air  of  a  man  highly  resolved  to  make 
some  one  pay  dearly  for  his  unhappiness. 

MISS  MoPHEE  sat  in  the  living  room, 
dressed  as  for  a  journey,  and  in 
spite  of  his  discomfiture,  Victor  Augustus 
noted  that  her  gray  traveling  gown  and 
hat  were  exceedingly  becoming.  She  was 
reading  a  magazine,  which  she  tossed 
aside  its  her  father  and  tlie  dethroned 
ruler  of  Balamania  entered. 

“You.  Katie!”  shouted  McPhee,  point¬ 
ing  with  a  moist  fat  finger,  “after  all 
I  done  for  you,  you  play  a  trick  like  this  !” 

Words  failing  him,  he  struck  liis  hands 
upon  his  sides,  a  violence  which  caused 
his  soaked  garments  to  utter  a  disagree¬ 
able  squish. 

“If  you  two  could  see  yourselves,”  said 
Katie,  “you’d  be  good  for  the  rest  of 
your  lives.” 

“I  wish  to  assure  you,  Miss  McPhee,” 
said  Victor  Augustus,  “that  I  was  ani¬ 
mated  by  tlie  highest  motives,  tlie  wish 
merely  to  serve — ” 

“You  lunatic!  You  fool!”  cried  Mc¬ 
Phee,  flinging  round  at  him.  “Do  you 
know  what  you  done?  You’ve  thrown  a 
million  dollars  into  that  damned  mud 
puddle;  it’s  ruined;  gone  forever!” 

KATIE  smiled  and  buttoned  her  glove. 

"Oh.  don't  bother  about  that  million 
dollars,  papa.  When  our  guest  dropped 
the  bag  out  of  tlie  window,  Harkins  was 
on  to  his  job  and  changed  it  for  another 
filled  with  bricks.  Tlie  bag  with  tlie 
money  is  in  Martin’s  machine,  just  out¬ 
side  the  gate.  And  tlie  chauffeur  is  a 
champion  wing-sliof.” 

“Martin!”  bawled  McPhee,  turning 
upon  young  Corrigan,  whom  Victor 
Augustus  now  identified  as  Harkins  the 
butler.  "I  want  to  say  to  you,  Marty 


Corrigan,  that  if  you’ve  set  up  this  trick 
and  expect  to  skid  me  hack  to  New  York 
and  into  the  pen,  you  got  another  guess 
coinin’!” 

“You’re  not  going  to  jail,  papa,  and 
you’re  not  going  back  to  that  sanitarium 
either,”  said  Katie  gently,  resting  her 
hands  on  the  hack  of  a  chair.  “And  you 
don’t  have  to  bother  about  that  money. 
Martin’s  got  it  all  fixed,  and  lliose 
unpleasant  proceedings  have  all  been 
stopped.  Martin’s  arranged  to  pay  (lie 
money  back,  and  the  district  attorney’s 
satisfied.” 

“You,  Katie,  you  make  me  think  I’m 
plumb  crazy!”  cried  McPhee.  almost  in 
tears.  "Pay  it  back!  My  Hod.  things 
have  come  to  a  hell  <>’  a  pass!” 

"Mr.  McPhee.”  said  Corrigan  in  his 
pleasant,  even  tones  as  the  boss  strode 
toward  the  door.  "I  advise  you  to  stick 
close  to  Katie.  There*  are  three  men  sit¬ 
ting  mi  the  piazza  ready  to  run  you  over 
tin*  State  line  in  a  big  machine  if  you 
don’t  obey  her  orders.  You  can  be  ar¬ 
rested  and  stand  trial,  or  you  can  return 
quietly  to  New  York  and  let  me  do  tin* 
rest  for  yon.  The  million  dollars  goes 
back  anyhow.” 

McPhee  advanced  upon  him  threaten¬ 
ingly.  shaking  his  fists  in  the  air. 

"Yon  ungrateful  pup!”  lie  shouted. 

KATIE  stepped  between  them  and  held 
her  bedraggled  father  off  with  the 
tips  of  her  fingers. 

"Please  don’t  strike  Martin!  If  you 
do.  you'll  regret  it !" 

“I’d  like  to  go  to  tlie  chair  for  killin’ 
him.  I’m  a-goin’ — ” 

“You’re  going  to  be  nice  and  respect¬ 
able;  that’s  your  ticket,  papa.” 

"I  think,”  ventured  the  last  of  the 
kings  with  a  tug  at  his  limp  collar,  “that 
I'm  tlie  aggrieved  person  in  this  affair.” 

Corrigan  with  difficulty  restrained 
McPhee,  who  seemed  to  be  infuriated  by 
tlie  very  sound  of  tlie  ex-King’s  voice. 

"You  misled  and  humiliated  me!  You 
promised  to  show  me  the  perfection  of 
your  American  boodle  system!”  con¬ 
tinued  tlie  last  of  tlie  kings  hotly,  shak¬ 
ing  his  fist  at  McPhee. 

"Bali !”  snarled  Mcl’hee.  “Who  said 
anything  about  boodle?” 

“Of  course,”  Katie  interrupted  gently, 
“papa  never  really  meant  to  defraud 
anyone.  He  merely  took  that  money  to 
keep  for  a  few  weeks  to  test  the  Board 
of  Estimate’s  bookkeeping.  Then  lie 
came  up  here  for  a  rest  and  absent- 
mindedly  forgot  about  it.” 

“Wliat  your  father  forgot.”  said  tlie 
last  of  the  kings,  lifting  liis  bead  mourn¬ 
fully.  “was  woman — woman  the  eternal! 
But,  Miss  McPhee.  it  shall  never  be  said 
that  a  Balamania  king  was  lacking  in 
magnanimity!  I  again  offer  you  my 
heart  and  hand.” 

“Put  that  lunatic  out  and  gimme  some 
dry  clothes!”  screamed  McPhee.  “One 
busted  boss  is  enough  for  this  family. 
Him  marry  Katie!  I  guess  nobody’s 
goin’  to  marry  Katie  very  soon!” 

"I  should  hope  not!”  said  Katie  with 
her  entrancing  smile,  “for  I’m  already 
married  !” 

"Married !”  gasped  McT’liee. 
"Married!”  choked  Victor  Augustus. 
"To-day.  at  four  o’clock,  at  Litchfield 
— to  Martin.” 

TIIE  dethroned  kings  glared  at  each 
other.  Then,  as  by  a  common  impulse 
of  self-preservation,  they  clasped  hands. 
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Paris  with  the  Lid  On 


{  Continued 

Prance  lias  responded  with  !)4  per  cent 
of  its  theoretical  effectiveness!  There 
arc  corps  of  volunteers — Italian,  Polish. 
American,  and  other  foreigners.  Men 
arc*  getting  so  scarce  that  they  are  sus¬ 
pected  and  scorned. 

The  Dominant  Ideal 

FRANCE  has  become  ii  nation  of  a 
single  idea.  To  finish  once  and  for 
all  t lie*  maddening,  tantalizing  threats  of 
the*  Herman  Empire  every  mind  in 
France  is  concentrated.  For  tlie  Her¬ 
man  people,  tts  a  whole*.  France  has 
nothing  but  sympathy,  but  the  war 
clique  of  Prussia  must  be  put  an  end 
to  forever.  It  is  a  crusade.  And  so 
no  theatres,  no  cafes,  no  balls,  no  music, 
no  pleasure.  We  are  not  interested  in 
amusements  of  any  kind.  In  London 
tlu*  theatres  are  still  open,  new  plays 
even  are  being  put  on ;  they  have  cricket 
matches,  tennis,  and  prize  fights  still. 
Hut  not  in  Paris.  Why,  when  Isadora 


from  page  IOi 

Duncan  presented  her  beautiful  Pavil¬ 
ion  Bellevue  and  her  atelier  in  Neuill.v. 
fully  equipped,  to  the  Hovornment  as 
a  home  for  the  destitute  children  of 
French  soldiers  and  sailors,  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  committee  of  Americans  projected 
a  series  of  entertainments  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  helping  to  carry  on  that  work. 
There  are  over  5,000  Americans  now  in 
Paris,  many  artists,  singers,  musicians, 
writers,  and  actors,  so  many,  indeed,  the 
committee  could  hardly  pick  a  program 
from  an  embarrassment  of  volunteers.  A 
large  theatre  was  offered,  decorations, 
printing;  It  promised  to  raise  thousands 
of  dollars  for  the  cause.  But  the  .Mili¬ 
tary  Governor  of  Paris  would  have  none 
of  it. 

“It  is  not  the  time!”  said  he.  “Paris 
is  too  distraught,  waiting  for  her  dead 
and  wounded.”  And  tin*  project  was 
therefore  abandoned. 

So  Paris  has  not  only  an  idea,  hut 
idealism.  The  state  of  siege  has  enabled 
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ELECTRICITY  is  the  cleanest,  quickest,  most 
willing  and  most  easily  controlled  "household 
servant.  It  gets  busy  instantly  where  the  housewife 
directs — and  never  tires.  And  it  charges  very  little 
for  the  perfect  service  which  it  renders. 

The  best-known  service  of  electricity  in  the  home  is 
through  the  telephone — that  marvelous  instrument 
of  human  sensitiveness — which  would  be  impossible 
were  electricity  unknown.  The  telephone  is  at 
the  forefront  of  electrical  development. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  8,000,000  telephones 
used  on  the  world’s  greatest  telephone  system — the 
Bell  System — are  made  by  the  Western  Electric 
Company.  These  are  in  daily  use  throughout 
America,  and  are  everywhere  recognized  as  perfect 
instruments. 

This  excellence  of  electric  construction  is  reflected 
in  every  device  bearing  the  Western  Electric 
name.  The  Western  Electric  vacuum  cleaner,  the 
Western  Electric  washing  machine,  inter-phones, 
heaters,  fans,  toasters,  coffee  percolators,  lamps, 
etc.,  etc.,  all  are  sponsored  by  the  manufacturer 
who  builds  the  Bell  Telephones. 

For  thirty-five  years  this  company  has  been  identi¬ 
fied  in  a  notable  way  with  the  development  in 
electrical  progress.  It  is  organized  on  a  nation¬ 
wide  basis  to  maintain  an  easily  available  service 
for  users  of  Western  Electric  apparatus. 

Write  our  nearest  house  for  literature  descriptive  of  electrical 
household  conveniences.  Ask  for  booklet  No.  169-C. 
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Manufacturers  of  the  8,000,000  “Bell”  Telephones 

Atlanta  Chicago  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  Denver 

Richmond  Milwaukee  Indianapolis  Oklahoma  City  Omaha 

Savannah  Pittsburgh  Minneapolis  Dallas  Salt  Lake 

Cincinnati  Cleveland  St.  Paul  Houston  Los  Ange 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 
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Become  A  Lawyer 

There  arc  thousands  of  capable  men  in  small  positions 
_ ? i.i _ n  fntiiro  whn  nerd  onlv  our  train- 


There  are  thousands  or  capaDie  men  »» 
with  small  salaries  and  no  future  who  need  only  our  train¬ 
ing  to  become  successful  Lawyers.  Thedemand  for  Law¬ 
yers  is  increasing  daily— Law  is  becoming  a  vital  *a?tor 
in  every  business— large  firms  are  seeking  competent 
Lawyers  for  their  regular  staff,  and  are  willing  to  pay 
big  salaries.  _  .TA.|* 

YOU  Can  Be  a  Lawyer  NOW 

It  is  no  longer  complex— no  education  required 
the  ability  to  read  and  write  intelligently,  ^ur  instruc¬ 
tion  is  written  in  plain  language— i  t  is  the  combined  know 
ledge  of  the  world's  famous  legal  experts— Professors  of 

Law  in  such  big  resident  colleges  as  Umv.of ^Wis.  »  Univ. 
of  Chicago,  Harvard.  Umv.of  Mich.,  N.  Western! Univ.. 
and  Univ.  of  Nebraska.  It  is  recognized  as  the  foremost 
home-study  Law  method  by  America  s  greate; st 
educational  authorities— it  is  the  only  method  used  m  col¬ 
leges.  Advanced — simplified— different  absolutely  from 
all  others— completely  covering  every  branch  of  American 
Laws.  It  is  like  having  great  Professors  in  your  home. 

Learning  Law  by  our  method  is  fascinating  interesting 
—you  will  never  give  it  up  until  you  ha\^  completed  it. 

We  Train  You  At  Home 

in  spare  time.  You  don't  give  up  J  „  . 
your  present  position,  income  or  pleasures.  Makes  no 
difference  where  you  live,  what  you  -work  at,  1 how ^Bma 
your  income  or  how  little  time  you  have.  The  cost  is 
Email— we  make  payments  easy.  #  Some  of  America  s 
greatest  Lawyers  learned  at  home  in  spare  time.  . 

We  enroll  more  students  every  month  than  any  otner 

university  home-study  Law  school  in  the  world,  Inis  is 

a  strong,  conservative,  reliable  institution— the  largest, 
oldest  and  most  complete  of  its  kind  on  earth.  Our  grad¬ 
uates  hold  highest  records  and  pass  bar  examinations  in 
any  State.  We  guarantee  to  coach  you  FREE  until 
successful.  This  is  the  school  that  shows  actual  results 
—makes  no  statements  it  can’t  prove.  Our  Diploma 

gives  you  a  recognized  standing.  .  . 

j  ¥  *1  Big  Special  Offer 

Law  Library 

!candL^waand01ProcIdOTc™  completely ^covering  every 
branch  of  Law— a  massive  handsomeset;over  6,000  pages, 
15,000  illustrative  cases;  a  $50,000  work. 

EXTRA  SPECiAL 

Complete  Course  In 
Public  Speaking  Given 

Written  by  Dr  Frederick  B  Robinson,  A.B.  A  M.,  Ph_D ., 
Professor  of  Public  Speaking  at  College  of  City  of  New 
York  Editor  Public  Speaking  Review,  now  Special  Lec¬ 
turer’  on  Public  Speaking  at  various  Universities  and 
for  N  Y  Board  of  Education.  This  is  another  astonislu ns 
LaSalle  scoop— another  hii;  LaSalle  offer  unequale.l  by  any 
other  Law  School.  This  beneficial  course  m  Public  Speaking  . 
Is  a  complete,  authoritative,  wonderful  course  covering 
fully  every  essential.  You  can  quickly  understand  and  mas¬ 
ter  it.  Don’t  confuse  this  with  any  other  similar  course -no 
other  just  like  it.  Learn  how  at  this  time  we  give  this 
course  absolutely  free  lu  connection  with  our  Law  (  nurse. 
T»  t  II  D  The  State  of  Illinois  authorizes  us 

become  An  LL.  D.  to  confer  on  our  graduates  the 

Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (I.L.B.)  Every  successful  man 
had  to  make  his  start  sometime— somehow.  Mall  coupon 
now  for  f  ee  facts  send  no  money. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  I)epLF-25E  [*• 

jf  LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.F-25lChicago,  III.  Ij 

BSend  at  once  facts  about  your  free  offer  of  Complete  | 
Course  in  Public  Speaking,  also  your  free  books,  || 
“Evidence”  and  Valuable  Law  Guide. 


I  NAME . 

jj  ADDRESS . 

J^CITY . STATED 
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OSTER 
DIE 

STOCKS 

OVER  twenty  years  of  speciali¬ 
zation  and  improvementhave 
made  the  OSTER  line'  of  pipe¬ 
threading  tools  the  best  and  most 
extensive  on  the  market.  For  any 

pipe-threading,  in  any 
trade ,  there  is  a  particu¬ 
lar  Oster  tool.  The  Oster 
line  is  complete.  Send  m&K-; 
your  name  and  address 
and  receive  complete  fgg: 

OSTER  Catalog  by  re¬ 
turn  mail.  _ 

The 

Oster  Mfg.  Co., 

2222  East  61st  St. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Buy  from  the  Maker  and 
SAVE  $2  to  $8  on  Your 
Raincoat  or  Mackinaw 

Each  garment  cut  according  to  your 
measure.  A II  Raincoats  warranted 
Waterproof  Ad  Balmacaans 
and  Mackinaws  Cravenetted. 

< « Quality  first”  the  foundation 
of  our  businetw.  We  are  a  spe¬ 
cialty  Mail  Order  House:  Our 
catalogs  containing  the  largest 
assortin'  ut  of  fabrics  mailed 
f  ee;  a  postal  will  bring  any  cat* 
alotr  or  all:  R  tin-  oats.  B.-ilina- 
caan-.  M  nckinaws. Ladies’  Shoes 
and  Men's  and  Ladies  Furs, 

Torperlo  Brand  Manufacturing  Co. 

Brookline,  Mass.  Dept.  C.  W. 

A  frui  tujenis  wanted. 

Mum/  nnid  hvjhml  clan*  reference 
with  application. 
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tlx*  city  to  clear  its  skirts  of  much  th.it 
was  equivocal.  The  lid  is  on  now,  and 
the  military  governor  by  Ids  simple  fiat, 
has  done  what  the  civil  government  of 
the  city  has  long  been  unable  to  achieve. 

The  sab’  of  absinthe  has  stopped.  The 
sou-in-the-slot  gambling  machines  have 
gone  from  all  the  bars.  Free  vaccination 
stations  have  been  established. 

Insouciant  Paris  Is  Grave  Now 

TIIF  wave  of  seriousness  and  morality 
is  reflected  in  the  papers.  “It  is  a 
shame  to  permit  the  old  theatre  hills  to 
disfigure  the  advertising  kiosks.”  they 
say.  "Why  should  we  be  forced  to  see 
everywhere  the  names  of  obscene,  obso¬ 
lete  reviews,  ‘Cache  ton  Nu’  and  ‘Sans 
Culottes,  Mesdames!’  when  we  are  wait¬ 
ing  in  agony  for  news  from  the  wart” 

Yet  “youth  will  he  served,”  and  so, 
the  other  night,  walking  along  the  Rue 
du  Bac,  I  saw  a  merry  quartet,  two 
young  men  and  two  girls,  burst  into  loud 
laughter  at  some  jest.  It  was  ton  o  clock 
at  night,  and  their  shrieks  of  laughter 
did,  I  confess,  jar  me.  A  sergeant  de 
ville  appeared  from  around  the  corner. 
“Here,  there !”  he  commanded.  “Keep 
quiet,  d’you  hear?”  Such  is  the  temper 
of  Paris  these  August  days,  its  nerves  on 
edge  awaiting  news  of  the  great  battle 
that  must  come. 

No  Frenchman  is  spending  a  single  un¬ 
necessary  sou.  The  “moratorium,  free¬ 
ing  him  from  all  financial  obligations  in¬ 
curred  before  August  1,  has,  for  a  while, 
solved  the  problem  of  rents  and  the  effect 
of  the  sudden  cessation  of  all  revenue; 
hut  hard  times  have  come,  desperate 
times  for  mothers  and  sisters  and  wives 
—and  for  those  who  do  not  receive  even 
the  thirty  cents  a  day  paid  to  wives  of 
soldiers  in  the  field,  despair  lies  around 
tjie  next  corner.  Already  the  bread  lines 
are  forming.  A  heartbreaking  double 
queue  waits  three  times  a  day  old  men. 
children,  and  women — in  front  of  the 
Red  Cross  stations  for  the  bowl  of  soup 
and  piece  of  bread. 

Paris  to-day  is  a  city  of  women.  As 
the  men  were  drafted  and  left,  as  the 
more  important  public  utilities  became 
short-handed,  the  public  asked :  How 
shall  the  life  of  the  city  he  maintained? 
The  inevitable  and  natural  solution  came  : 
Use  the  women.  The  answer  was  so  sim¬ 
ple  that  Paris  has  accepted  a  new  condi¬ 
tion  almost  without  wonder  or  comment. 

Manned  By  Women 

/\S  you  descend  into  the  Metropolitan 
Subway  station,  a  woman  at  the  ticket 
office  serves  you.  When  you  go  down¬ 
stairs,  a  woman  punches  your  ticket  a 
pretty  woman,  efficient  hut  rather  sober, 
in  her  glazed  vizored  cap  and  smart  uni 
form,  who  smiles  and  says :  “Hurry  up, 
the  last  train  is  just  leaving!”  Women 
guards  push  the  side  doors  together 
only  the  controller  is  a  man.  On  the 
trams  women  take  your  money,  make 
change,  and  pass  over  your  ticket.  For 
a  few’  days  the  passengers  enjoyed  the 
novelty  and  the  woman’s  inexperience, 
but  if  a  look  of  uncertainty  crossed  her 
face,  everyone  was  ready  to  help  her 
with  advice  or  information,  to  tell  her 
the  names  of  the  streets,  even  to  ring  the 
bell  for  her  and  pick  up  dropped  fifty- 
centime  pieces. 

The  Soeiete  Generate,  the  great  co¬ 
operative  banking  company  of  France,  has 
lost  almost  75  per  cent  of  its  employees. 
But  the  wives  and  daughters  and  sisters 
of  its  porters  and  clerks  have  donned 
black  frocks  embroidered  with  the  com¬ 
pany’s  monogram  and  reopened  the  doors. 
In  newspaper  offices  the  porters  are  all 
women.  Women  clean  the  streets  at 
night,  and  women  have  begun  to  drive 
the  taxicabs.  Women  of  all  sorts — gov¬ 
ernesses,  stenographers,  shopkeepers,  even 

_ are  leaving  Paris  every  day  to  assist 

on  the,  farms  of  France. 

State  Provides  Jobs 

BUT  as  for  the  “oldest  trade  in  the 
world” — what  of  the  daughters  of  joy 
in  these  troublous  times?  The  days  are 
past  when  every  army  had  its  skirt  of 
camp  followers;  the  ladies  of  the  street 
have  as  little  place  in  this  new,  serious- 
minded  town  from  whence  the  men,  their 
prey,  have  gone.  And  yet  they  have 
fallen  in  perforce  with  the  wonderful  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  times  and  found  their 
place.  Two  days  after  war  was  declared 
every  "ft lie"  upon  the  police  cards  was 
rounded  up  and  dispatched  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  of  St.  Lazare,  there  to  sew  ban¬ 
dages  and  load  cartridges  for  the  war ! 
Every  respectable  woman  in  Paris  who 
hasn’t  actually  to  work  for  her  living 
is  in  the  Red  Cross. 

For  already  there  has  begun  the  second 


Duofold  is  a  double  garment,  made 
of  two  fabrics  which  together  weigh 
much  less  than  ordinary  underwear. 
The  outer  fabric  is  warm,  light  weight 
wool.  The  inner  lining  is  soft,  thin 
cotton.  No  wool  touches  the  skin.  1  he 
cotton  lining  absorbs  the  moisture  of 
the  body  and  protects  the  flesh  from 
the  irritating  wool.  1  he  woolen  outer 
fabric  repels  the  Winter’s  cold  and 
retains  the  natural  heat  of  the  body. 


Duofold 

Underwear 

Combines  All  the  Protection  of  Wool 

and  All  the  Comfort  of  Cotton 

ETTER  protection 
against  sickness  and 
more  REAL  comfort  are 
given  by  Duofold  than  by 
any  other  underwear. 

stitching  through  which  the  air  circu¬ 
lates  and  keeps  the  garment  fresh  and  dry. 

Colds  are  caused  by  sudden  chilling 
after  overheating,  and  no  other  underwear 
keeps  the  body  at  so  nearly  natural  heat  un¬ 
der  all  changes  of  temperature  as  Duo  fold. 

Duofold  keeps  you  warm,  but  it 
doesn't  scratch  like  all-wool  underwear — 
the  cotton  inner  fabric  is  soft  as  a  rose. 

And  Duofold  doesn’t  pinch  or  shrink 
like  all-wool  underwear. 


The  two  fabrics  are  joined  by  wide 

Duofold  is  made  in  Union  and  Two-Piece  Suits  in  Several 
Weights  and  All  Sizes  for  Men,  Women  and  Children. 

UDCC  !  Sample  of  Duofold  Fabric 
L  KthEh  1  and  Booklet  on  request. 

DUOFOLD  HEALTH  UNDERWEAR  CO.,  49  Elizabeth  Street,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


JAMES  H.  HARE 

America’s  foremost  war  photographer,  is  now  at 
the  front  for  Leslie’s,  taking  pictures  of  the  greatest 
battles  ever  fought  on  this  earth.  The  photographs 
he  gets  will  be  published  in  this  country  onl^y  in 

Leslies 

Illustrated  Weekly  Newspaper 

At  Your  News  Stand 
For  Ten  Cents 
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E7DC17  a  GREAT  NEW 
f  KLL  musical  work 


^LL  MANDOLIN  AND  GUITARDOM 
>f  Three  Continents  is  set  agog  by  the 


GIBSON”  Violin 
:onstruction 
if  Mandolin 
md 


Exclusive  "GiRSON" 
Features 

Carved  Top  and  Back;  Stradi- 
varius  arching;  scientific  grad¬ 
uation  from  thick  in  center  to  a  deli¬ 
cate  thinness  at  rim  which  simultane¬ 
ously  secures  strength  and  sensitiveness 
and  compels  free  vibration  of  entire  sound¬ 
ing-board  by  extending  the  vibrational 
lines  ot  least  resistance  clear  to  the  rim. 
A  tilted  neck  permits  a  high  bridge  on 
both  Mandolin  and  Guitar, 
which  with  the  extension 
string -holder  secures  ver¬ 
tical  aittl  increased  string 
pressure  sufficient  to  pul¬ 
sate  a  larger  and  thicker 
sounding-board;  thus  pro- 
uclng  a  bigness  of  tone  never  before 
jalized.  Relative  treatment  of  top 
nd  back  secures  sympathetic  vibra- 
on  from  the  back-board  which  addi- 
onally  supports  the  tone.  Necks 
re  reinforced ,  and  made  non-warp- 
ble.  Guard-plates  or  finger- 
»sts  are  elevated  on  all  “Gib- 
in”  instruments.  Easy 
ction.  Adjustable  string 
earing  at  bridge  over- 
>mes  sharping  of  heavier 
rings  in  upper  positions, 
et  a  “Gibson"  on  ap- 
roval  at  as  low 
.00  down  and 
.50  a  month. 

Inly  5c.  a  day.) 

>sts  you  noth- 
ig  to  investi- 
ite.  Besides, 

>u  want  our 
ew  free  su- 
»rb  book  of 
)0  pages— 

)  cuts— and 
ibject-matter 
l  instrument 
instruction, 
strumentation, 
chestration,  great 
merican  and  Euro- 
■an  Artists  and  Or- 
lestras;  a  terse  com- 
lation  of  virile  truth. 

>r  the  player  and 
acher  of  strings. 


Place,  Jr., 


theCoun 


try’s  Idol 


of  Mando¬ 


lin  Virtuo¬ 


so-ship  and 


Star  Soloist 


of  the  Victor 


Machine 


Company, 


writes: 


“The  ‘Gib¬ 
son’  tone 
enunciates 
perfectly  and 
carries  in  the 
largest  hall 
with  a  wealth 
and  brilliancy 
peculiarly  its 
own,  which 
gives  confidence 
dear  to  the  virtuoso, 
for  he  knows  the  con¬ 
trasting  tonal  effects,  the  rapid  exe¬ 
cution  and  all  the  other  i ntrieacies  of 
technique  will  go  forward  to  the  a  udi- 
ence  just  as  he  produces  them.  •  *  *  I 
most  thoroughly  believe  in  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  ‘Gibson’ construction.” 


Also  FREE  Treatise  “HOW  TO  PRACTICE,  WHEN  AND 
WHY,  PSYCHOLOGICALLY  CONSIDERED."  The  great¬ 
est  lecture  in  three  decades  on  this  specific  subject, 
rite  today.  If  a  teacher,  do  business  on  our  capital.  Stock 
rnished.  We  help  sell.  We  pav  the  advertising.  You  pay 
r  goods  when  sold;  return  goods  not  sold.  Try  our  “Still 
unt.”  Catalog  and  thematic  list  free.  Enclose  your  card. 

PEN: — A  splendid,  permanent  teaching  and  business  oppor- 
inity  to  the  right  teacher.  Either  sex.  ®57“Write  promptly. 
;her  positions  pending. 


GIBSON  MANDOLIN  GUITAR  CO. 

26  Harrison  Court,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


How  men  rise  in 
business 

Do  you  want  to  know  how  to  rise  in  business — 
how  to  trim  ideas  into  dollars — how  to  obtain  and 
hold  a  better  position — how  to  increase  sales — how 
to  hire  and  handle  men — how  to  write  letters  with 
force  and  grip  in  them — how  to  advertise  profit¬ 
ably?  If  these  big  and  vital  subjects  interest  you 
then  you  should  write  today — right  now — for  our 

FREE— 32-PAGE 
BUSINESS  BOOK 

This  interesting  book — 
filled  with  business-creating 
ideas — is  sent  free.  It  will 
tell  you  how  men  rise  in 
business — actual  life-stories 
of  successful  men — and  it 
will  show  you  how  you, 
too,  can  rise  step  by  step. 
Do  not  write  for  it  unless 
you  are  ambitious,  live  and 
energetic,  and  are  looking 
forward  to  a 
life-long  ca¬ 
reer  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  busi¬ 
ness.  If  that 
describes 
you,  then 
write  today  and  say: 
‘Send  me  your  free  book 
and  I’ll  read  it.’’  Address 
A.  W.  Shaw  Company, 
Dept.  K  3, 

Wabash  Ave.  c 
Madison  St. 


T brow  Away 
yfovr  WoroTTres 


For  over  three  years  French  and 
German  motorists  have  been  getting 
from  10,000  to  15,000  miles  out  of  their 
tires  by  “half-soling”  them  with  Steel 
Studded  Treads. 

In  eightmonths  over  20,000  American 
motorists  have  followed  their  example 

and  are  saving  $50.00  to  $200.00  a  year 

in  tire  expense. 

We  Ship  On  Approval  ^deposit 

prepay  express  and  let  you  be  the  judge. 

Durable  Treads  double  the  life  of  your 
tires  and  are  sold  under  a  signed  guar¬ 
antee  for  5.000  miles  without  puncture. 

Applied  in  your  garage  in  30  minutes. 

Special  Discount  “  *££?££ 

on  first  shipment  direct  from  factory. 
V  postal  will  get  full  information  and  sample  with- 
n  a  week.  State  size  of  tires.  Don’t  wait-write  today. 

The  Colorado  Tire  &  Leather  Co. 
1129  Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago.  1329  Acoma  St.,  Denver. 


SUCCESS  SHORTHAND 
rAUGHT 
By  MAIL 


The  best  System  for  Begin¬ 
ners;  a  Post-graduate  Course 
for  Stenographers.  Highest 
World’s  Records  for  Speed  and 
Accuracy.  A  greater  number  of  Court  Report¬ 
ers  than  all  other  systems  combined  in  ten  years. 
W.  L.  James,  Chief  Instructor.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

SUCCESS  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL 
Suite  79,  Schiller  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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I  great  mobilization,  the  mobilization  of  in 
'  (lustry,  and  the  authorities  are  develop 
ing  their  plans  as  carefully  as  the  War 
Department  arranged  for  the  troops. 
There  is  a  certain  level  of  activity  below 
which  no  great  city  can  fall,  even  in 
time  of  war.  We  must  have  light,  fuel, 
food,  water,  and  transportation.  So 
Paris  has  attacked  the  problem  of  re¬ 
storing  its  normal  conditions  with  that 
businesslike  thoroughness  which  has 
made  this  war  a  triumph  of  efficiency. 
The  employment  of  women  was  but  the 
first  step.  We  can  now  exist  in  com¬ 
parative  comfort;  prices  are  regulated, 
there  is  no  famine  and  no  extortion.  The 
taximeter  clock  still  arranges  your  just 
fare.  But  Paris  must  renew  its  strength. 
The  army  must  be  provisioned  and  the 
crops  gathered.  To  supply  the  enormous 
demand  for  clothing,  shoes,  food,  ammu¬ 
nition  and  arms,  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  commercial  activity  of 
France  should  be  restored.  How  shall 
that  be  accomplished? 

So  already — before  the  last  soldier  has 
Jeft  Paris — the  executive  heads  are  busy 
preparing  for  the  future.  First  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  Austrians  must  be  sent  to  the 
country  to  harvest  the  crops. 

The  Motherly  Government 


FROM  the  Place  de  l’Europe.  the  other 
day,  I  looked  down  on  the  tracks  of 
the  Gare  St.  Lazare,  and  saw  a  row  of  box 
ears — the  sort  that  are  used  for  cattle. 
Seated  upon  planks  running  crosswise 
were  huddled  the  unfortunate  Teutons, 
men,  women,  and  children,  on  rough 
seats  with  no  hacks,  crowded  uncomforta¬ 
bly.  awaiting  their  long  journey  to  the 
country.  Bang!  the  sliding  doors  were 
shut  and  locked.  No  windows — only  the 
narrow  openings  on  each  side  of  the 
doors.  So  much  for  the  Germans'. 

Next  comes  the  problem  of  the  (’homage 
— the  question  of  the  unemployed.  For, 
while  three-quarters  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  establishments  have  shut  down, 
owing  to  their  lack  of  workmen,  there 
are  still  thousands  of  men  without  occu¬ 
pation  and  with  no  money.  The  first  step 
was  to  attempt  to  combine  several  manu¬ 
factories  in  one  or  to  operate  on  half¬ 
time.  Then  came  tin'  question  of  credits, 
with  which  the  hanks  are  now  engaged 
Tlie  Minister  of  Public  Works  has  held 
meetings  in  his  offices,  and  consulted  with 
the  heads  of  railways,  with  architects 
and  contractors.  The  Minister  of  Com¬ 
merce  is  also  busy  with  the  directors  of 
business  establishments,  and  is  finding 
out  first  what  are  the  conditions  and  how 
to  ameliorate  them.  The  Metro  is  now 
running  on  schedule  time  until  nine 
o’clock  at  night.  The  committees  for  the 
helping  of  the  poor  are  organizing  regu¬ 
lar  relief  stations.  Public  employment 
agencies  are  being  established  and  the 
schools  are  ready  to  be  opened.  In  every 
direction  one  sees  Paris  cooperating  to 
bring  back  the  regularity  of  its  daily  life. 


Poor  Little  Clementine 


YES,  Paris  is  resuming  its  normal  state, 
say  the  papers.  But  is  it?  Ask  poor 
little  Clementine,  the  melancholy  bonne 
at  our  pension.  She  is  on  her  feet  all  day. 
answering  the  bells  of  the  boarders ;  she 
works  all  the  rest  of  the  time  in  the 
kitchen  peeling  potatoes  and  washing 
dishes.  No  veal  or  pudding  or  wine  for 
Clementine— all  she  gets  is  bread  and 
water  and  gravy  and  six  dollars  a  month, 
which  will  just  about  pay  for  her  room 
in  another  house  down  the  street. 
There’s  little  left  for  her  baby,  away  at 
Rheims  with  her  mother,  who  can  as  ill 
afford  nourishing  food.  But  to-day 
Clementine  has  been  informed  that  there 
is  no  more  money  to  pay  her  wages.  Of 
course,  she  may  work  on  for  nothing. 
The  question  for  Clementine  is  serious. 
8hall  she  work  herself  to  death  for  six 
dollars  a  month  plus  bread,  water,  and 
gravy,  or  accept  the  1.25  francs  which 
the  Government  will  pay  her  (her  sol¬ 
dier-husband’s  salary),  hut  only  if  she 
is  out  of  work?  This  is  her  problem. 
Which  would  you  choose? — 37.50  francs, 
without  food,  from  the  Government, 
without  having  to  work,  or  .30  francs 
with  her  pitiful  meals,  and  work  from 
7  a.  m.  till  10  p.  m.  ? 


There  Are  Many  Clementines 

THERE  are  many  Clementines  in  Paris. 

And  I  don’t  blame  her  for  leaving 
the  pension.  But  how  about  Madame  S„ 
with  her  nineteen  rooms,  of  which  only 
six  are  occupied?  Oh,  yes,  seven  !  I  for¬ 
got  the  one  filled  with  the  trunks  of  pen- 
sionaires  who  have  gone  to  the  war  or 
to  England.  For  that  is,  in  Paris,  the 
most  important  room  in  every  pension — 
the  bedroom  filled  with  trunks. 
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Smith  Wesson 
Automatic 


The 

safety  first 
automatic 

Positive  safety  is  the  prime  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  manufacture  of 
firearms.  For  over  50  years  we 
have  made  revolvers  on  the  safety 
first  principle,  so  this  fundament¬ 
ally  different ,  safety  first  automatic  real¬ 
ly  is  not  an  innovation,  for  us,  but 
simply  the  logical  result  of  years  of 
study  and  experiment. 


It's  doubly  safe 

Unintentional  discharge  is  impossible 

The  automatic  safety,  under  the  trigger  guard,  is  operated 
by  an  easy,  natural  movement  of  the  middle  finger — not  by 
the  same  finger  that  pulls  the  trigger — not  by  the  mere  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  hand  in  grasping  the  butt.  Definite  intention  to 
fire  is  necessary  before  the  automatic  safety  can  be  operated. 
And  the  «dw-autoroatic  safety,  on  rear  of  stock,  serves  as  a 
double  precaution. 

Five  fold  superiority 

Added  to  the  .unique  safety  devices  are  .S'.  &  IV.  mechanical 
perfection  and  accuracy ,  ease  of  cleaning,  the  boll  release  catch 
which  makes  cocking  easy,  and  the  special  calibre  which 
protects  you  from  cheap  or  inferior  ammunition.  Five  ex¬ 
clusive  and  important  features  found  in  no  other  automatic 
BY  INVITATION  pistol,  and  well  worth  your  careful  consideration 

MCMBCR  or 

Ask  your  dealer  to  tell  you  all  about  the 
Smith  &  Wesson  Automatic. 

Write  us  for  free  booklet  describing  gun  in  detail. 

SMITH  &  WESSON 

770  Stockbridge  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

For  over  50  years  makers  of  Superior  Firearms 


Took  in  $679.45 
in  one  month  in 
a  Chicago  De¬ 
partment  Store. 


Every  month  is  pop-corn  time  with  the  Butter- 
Kist  machine  but  the  season  is  at  its  best  right 
now.  Get  in  on  the  flood  tide.  Grasp  this  money¬ 
making  opportunity  at  once.  In  scores  of  stores 
extra  profits  of  $25  to  $60  weekly,  and  in  some 
places  twice  that  much  is  being  made  with  our 
latestrtM/rtv/rt//r  machine  for  making*4  Butter-Kist” 
popped  corn  — crisp,  crackling,  melt-in- your- 
mouth,  pure  creamery-buttered  corn — the  kind 
that  people  will  walk  blocks  to  buy.  This  is  a  high- 
class  machine  built  for  high-class  stores.  It’s  as 
handsome  as  the  finest  soda  fountain  or  show  case. 

Increase  General 
Store  SaL_ 

This  machine  draws  nickels  like  magic.  In 
many  stores  it  is  not  only  paying  handsome 
profits  itself  but  has  increased  general  store  sales 
as  high  as  15 percent !  The  “Butter-Kist”  Popper 
looks  different— works  different  from  any  pop-corn  machine 
you  ever  saw.  A  machine  you  will  be  proud  to  own.  Superbly 
built  of  plate  glass;  metal  parts  of  polished  German  silver  and 
nickel;  cabinet  of  mahogany,  oak  or  ivory  white  enamel.  Occupies 
but  30x24  inches  of  floor  space.  Stands  six  feet  high. 


“Butter-Kist”  Corn  Popper 

In  all  Electric  or  with  Gas  for  Hot  Plate.  Does  everything  but  make  change.  Everything  works  automatically. 
Simply  fill  the  feed-box,  light  the  gas  (if  combination)  turn  the  motor  switch.  The  “Butter-Kist”  Popper  does  the  rest. 
It  feeds  the  corn  in  proper  quantity,  pops  it,  separates 


unpopped  grains,  if  any,  carries  the  popped  corn  to  a 
buttering  device,  butters  it,  and  drops  it  down  ready  to 
be  scooped,  piping  hot,  into  hags.  Capacity  can  be  regu¬ 
lated  as  desired.  No  labor,  no  watching,  no  time  wasted. 

Advertises  Your  Store 

The  “Butter-Kist”  Popper  will  make  your  store  the 
most  talked  of  on  the  street.  Everybody  mystified  by 
the  fascinating  moving  mechanism.  Pulls  crowds  like 
magic.  Be  first  in  your  section  with  this  spot-cash 
money  maker!  Two  minutes  time  and  a  2c  stamp  put 
all  the  facts  before  you. 

The  Coupon  Brings  Everything 

Simply  fill  out  the  coupon  on  the  right  and  mail  it  to  us. 
Then  we  will  send  you  a  big  budget  of  facts,  figures 
and  photos  that  explain  everything.  Read  how  other 
merchants  are  cleaning  up  big  profits  every  week.  Sold 
on  easy  terms.  It  will  pay  its  way  from  the  very  first  day. 
Makes  big  money  all  the  year  ’round,  but  the  best  sea¬ 
son  is  now  opening. 

Write  now  and  get  full  information  by  return  mail. 
Use  the  coupon.  (64) 

HOLCOMB  &  HOKE  MFG.  CO. 
1734  Van  Buren  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


- T” - T"- 

FOR  ffePar,mpnt  Stores,  Drugstores,  Confection- 
1  eries.  Cigar  Stores,  Molion  Picture  Theatres, 
FruitStores, Groceries,  Scand  lOcStores,  Street  Rail- 
wayTransfer  Stations,  Amusement  Parks,  etc.,  etc. 


HOLCOMB  &  HOKE  MFG.  CO., 

1734  Van  Buren  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Tell  me  how  to  make  big  extra  profits  every 
week  with  a“BDTTER  KIST”POPPEE.  Also  send 
prices,  terms,  etc. 


Name.. 


Address  . 


Line  of  Business. 


COLLIER’S  FOR  SEPTEMBER  26,  1914 


ash  The  Button-arad  Rest" 


Over 
lOOO 
Styles 
$12  to  $100 


070-A 


Rest,  Relax  and  Enjoy 

LUXURIOUS  COMFORT 

in  one  of  the  famous 


• 

When  the  day’s  work  is  done,  the  “old  man”  likes  to 
get  his  slippers  on,  and  with  his  pipe  and  favorite  book 
relax  and  forget  business  cares  in  the  roomy,  luxurious  depths 
of  a  big,  soft,  comfortable  Royal  Easy  Chair. 

With  just  a  light  finger  pressure  on  the  famous  “Push 
Button”  he  causes  the  chair  back  to  assume  any  position  com¬ 
fortable  to  him,  from  sitting  to  reclining.  He  then  reads,  rests 
or  even  sleeps,  stretched  out,  with  every  muscle  relaxed  in  per- 
!  feet  safety  and  comfort,  because  the  chair  back  stays  where  he 
puts  it.  That’s  an  exclusive  Royal  feature. 

The  Foot  Rest  insures  absolute  comfort  for  the  legs  and  feet. 

It  is  out  of  sight  when  not  in  use.  Concealed  in  this  foot  rest 
I  is  a  basket  for  Newspapers,  Periodicals  or  Books. 

Royal  Easy  Chairs  are  distinctively  elegant  and  stylish  too. 
You  will  be  proud  to  have  several  in  your  home.  There  are 

More  Than  1 000  Styles — Prices  $12  to  $100 

Rare  Mahogany— Best  of  Oaks.  All  Finishes— Imported  and 
Domestic  Leathers,  Tapestries  and  Imitations  of  Leather. 

An  ideal  gift  that  every  member  of  the  family  will  enjoy 
and  remember  you  by.  You  can  always  find  just  the  right 
style  and  price. 

For  Sale  By  All  Good  Furniture  Dealers 


Don’t  Buy  Unless  You  See  The  Word 
Royal  on  the  Push  Button — Like  ThisI®” 


If  you  can’t  find  a  dealer  in  your  town 
who  sells  Royal  Easy  Chairs,  write  us,  and 
we’ll  give  you  the  name  of  one  that  does. 


ROYAL  CHAIR  CO.,  STURGIS,  MICH. 


Some  Of  Our  Most  Popular , 
Medium  Price  Chairs 


060-B 


495-L.  C. 

Over  1000  Other 
Styles.  Prices 
$12  to  $100 

Ask  Your  Dealer  To 
Show  Them  To  You 


12  NEW  BULBS,  10c 


ALL  READY  TO  BLOOM 

1  Calla  Godfry, perpetual, fra¬ 
grant,  newest  and  finest. 

3  Oxalis  Double  Rosebud, clus¬ 
ters  of  exquisite  golden  bloom 
3  Oxalis  G.  Duchess,  3  colors. 
3  Freesia, Purity,  new,  white, 

2  Gr.  Hyacinth  s.  White, 
Potted  this  Fall, all  will  bloom  fine¬ 
ly  this  winter  in  any  window.  All 

mailed  for  10c.,  also  Catalog contain- 
ng  a  complete  treatise  on  culture  of  Fall 
_nlbs.  Big  Catalog? of  Hyacinths,Tulips, 
Narcissus  and  all  bulbs  and  plants  forFall  planting  free 


JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS.  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


Wide  Awake  AGENTS! 


Make 

BIG 

Money 


Be  Y our 
Own 

Boss 


You  need  no  experience.  Our  line  sells  Itself.  We  have 
the  most  complete,  fully  guaranteed,  line  of  knives,  ra¬ 
zors,  strops  and  cutlery  specialties.  Golden  Kuie  Knives 
are  hand  forged,  made  of  genuine  English  razor  steel. 

We  will  put  any  photo  or  lodge  emblem  on  one  side  of 
the  transparent  handle  and  name  and  address  on  the 
other.  Write  for  catalog  and  terms— exclusive  territory. 


GOLDEN  RULE  CUTLERY  CO.,  552  W  Lake  Sc,  Dept.  164,  CHICAGO 


20  Gauge - Tkis  neat  little,  sweet  little  pump  gun  adds  zest  to  the  sport  of  shooting - 

5  shots,  about  5  pounds,  25-inch  barrel.  A  perfect  gun  for  snipe,  quail,  par¬ 
tridge,  woodcock,  squirrels,  rabbits,  etc. — handles  fast  and  with  wonderful  precision. 
You  will  like  the  handsomely  matted  barrel — a  high  grade  and  exclusive  feature. 
Uses  2^4-  as  well  as  2 '/2-inch  shells,  allowing  good,  stiff  loads  for  duck  and  trap 
shooting.  For  increased  weight  or  range,  28-inch  barrel  at  the  same  price — $24.00. 

12  and  16  Gauges:  Hammerless,  for  duels,  geese,  foxes,  trap  shooting,  etc.;perfect  in  build,  weight  and  balance  for 
the  heavier  loads.  Like  the  20  gauge,  they  have  solid  top,  side  ejection,  matted  barrel,  take  down  construction  and  the  solid- 
st -el -breech  and  safety  features  that  make  it  the  safest  breech-loading  gun  built.  6  quick  shots.  Hammer  Guns,  take-down, 
solid  top,  side  ejection,  closed-in-breech.  Many  grades  and  styles.  A  gun  for  every  purpose ! 

Ask  for  free  circular  of  20  gauge — or  send  3  stamps  postage  if/  //  (jf). 

for  big  catalog  of  all  Marlin  repeating  rifles  and  shotguns.  j  y  Wi„ow  Streel>  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
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The  Germans  Are  Coming! 

( Continued  from  page  9  ) 

or  found  later  in  the  south  of  Belgium.  It  was  like  hundreds  of  other  quaint 
The  bitterness  toward  Germany  was  old  towns  along  the  French  and  Flemish 
what  one  might  expect  in  Paris.  “Trea-  border,  not  yet  raked  by  war,  hut  mo- 
son,”  “betrayal,”  “savagery”  were  on  tionless,  with  workmen  idle,  young  men 
everybody’s  lips.  For  Antwerp,  you  might  gone  to  the  front,  and  nothing  for  people 


say,  had  been  “half  German”;  many  of 
its  richest  and  most  influential  men  were 
of  German  origin,  although  they  had 
lived  in  Belgium  for  years.  And  now,  it 
appeared,  they  had  lived  there  as  spies, 
and  tlie  seizure  of  Belgium  was  an  act 
long  and  carefully  planned.  One  was  told 
of  the  finding  of  a  hundred  thousand  rifles 
in  German  cellars,  marked  “Preserves"  ;  of 
German  consuls  authorized  to  give  prizes 
for  the  most  complete  inventories  of  their 
neighborhoods  turned  in  by  amateur 
spies.  When  these  were  particularly 
good,  amateurs  became  professionals  and 
were  put  on  the  salary  list.  Every  inch 
of  the  country,  its  roads,  villages,  de¬ 
fenses,  supplies,  was  known  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  army — and,  indeed,  I  was  told  later, 
ill  southern  Belgium,  that  several  cap¬ 
tured  uhlans  had  been  recognized  as  Ger¬ 
man  peddlers  who  hail  gone  through  the 
countryside  a  year  ago  selling  scythes  at 
ridiculously  attractive  prices. 

Germ  an- Ha  ters 

HAVE  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 
truth  of  these  and  similar  allegations 
— they  are  what  one  heard,  from  appar¬ 
ently  reliable  persons,  on, every  hand.  As 
for  what  those  had  to  expect  who  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  particu¬ 
larly  the  Prussians,  the  tales  could  not 
have  been  more  lurid  if  Attila  and  his 
Huns  were  scourging  the  land.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  people  believed  what 
they  were  saying. 

Speaking  to  one  man  about  the  Rubens 
“Descent  from  the  Cross”  still  hanging 
in  the  cathedral,  I  suggested  that  such 
a  place  was  safe  from  bombardment. 
He  looked  up  at  the  lacelike  old  tower, 
whose  chimes,  jangling  down  through 
leaping  shafts  and  jets  of  Gothic  stone, 
have  so  long  been  Antwerp’s  voice.  “They 
wouldn’t  stop  a  minute,”  lie  said.  This 
was  two  days  before  a  Zeppelin  was  sent 
over  the  city  at  night  to  toss  bombs  down 
on  the  roofs  of  helpless  citizens. 

The  Germans  may  never  invest  Ant¬ 
werp.  Unless  they  get  to  Paris  it  would 
seem  unlikely.  Yet  it  is  necessary  to  repeat 
such  remarks  to  show  how  Antwerp  felt — 
how  much  civilization  people  will  grant  a 
man  who  thinks  it  nothing  to  tear  up  his 
treaties  and  plunge  them  into  war. 

All  eastern  Belgium  was  cut  off.  Brus¬ 
sels,  to  which  people  run  over  for  dinner 
and  the  theatre,  to  return  home  the  same 
night,  might  have  been  in  China.  Mean 
while  the  right  wing  of  the  Germans  was 
sweeping  soutliwestward  from  Brussels 
toward  the  French  border,  and  it  seemed 
that  Antwerp  was  safe  for  the  time.  I 
returned  to  Ghent,  from  there  got  a  train 
next  day  as  far  soutli  as  Deynze,  where 
the  owner  of  a  two-wheeled  Belgian  cart' 
was  induced  to  take  me  another  thirty  kilo¬ 
meters  on  down  to  Courtrai.  It  was  ru¬ 
mored  in  Ghent  that  there  had  been  a  bat¬ 
tle  at  Courtrai — it  was,  at  any  rate,  close 
to  the  border  and  the  German  right  wing 
and  in  the  general  line  of  their  advance. 

Not  a  Person  Idle 

E  rattled  along  the  hard  highroad, 
paved,  like  all  Belgian  roads,  with 
granite  blocks,  with  a  well-pounded  dirt 
path  at  the  side  for  bicycles,  between  al¬ 
most  uninterrupted  rows  of  low  houses 
and  tiny  fields  in  which  peasants,  men  and 
women  both,  were  busily  working.  Other 
traps  like  ours  passed  by,  occasional 
heavy  wagons  drawn  by  one  of  five  hand¬ 
some  Belgian  draft  horses,  and  now  and 
then  a  small  loaded  cart  with  owner 
perched  on  top,  zipping  along  behind  a 
jolly  Belgian  work  dog — pulling  as  if  his' 
very  soul  depended  on  it  and  apparently 
having  the  time  of  his  life.  Everyone 
was  busy  and  happy — not  a  foot  of 
ground  wasted,  not  a  person  idle — a 
more  incongruous  place  into  which  to 
force  the  ghastly  waste  and  lawlessness 
of  war  it  would  he  hard  to  imagine.  Yet 
the  uhlan  scouts  were  galloping  through 
the  villages  all  about  and  in  still  air  peo¬ 
ple  thought  they  could  hear  cannonading 
in  the  east. 

Past  an  old  chateau,  with  its  lake  and 
pheasant  preserve — a  curious  oasis  in 
Ibis  busy  peasant  world — then  along  the 
river  Lys,  with  its  miles  of  flax,  which, 
soaked  in  this  peculiarly  potent  river 
water,  was  now  drying  in  countless  little 
cones,  like  the  tents  of  some  vast  Lilli¬ 
putian  army,  and  so  at  last  into.  Courtrai. 


to  do  but  exchange  rumors  and  wait  for 
the  clash  to  come.  I  strolled  round  the  old 
square  and  through  some  of  the  winding 
streets.  One  window  was  filled  with  tri¬ 
color  sashes  carrying  sentences  like  this: 


LONG  LIVE 
OUR  DEAR  BELGIUM! 
MAY  GOD  PRESERVE  HER! 


On  the  blank  walls  was  this  proc¬ 
lamation  in  parallel  columns  of  French 
and  Flemish: 


VILLE  de  COURTRAI 

STAD  KORTRlJK 

AVIS  IMPORTANT 

BELANGRIJK  BERICHT 

A  la  POPULATION  COUR- 

Aan  <Ie  KORTRIJKSCHE 

TRAISIENNE 

BEVOLKING 

“/  am  about  to  male  an  appeal  to 
your  reason  and  your  sentiments  of 
h  umanity. 

“If.  in  the  course  of  the  unjust  war 
i  which  we  are  now  enduring,  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  French  or  Belgian  troops 
bring  German  prisoners  to  our  city,  / 
beseech  you  to  maintain  your  culm 
and  dignity. 

“ These  prisoners,  wounded  or  not, 

I  shall  take  under  my  protection,  be¬ 
cause  1  say  that  they  are  not  really 
to  blame  for  acts  which  they  hare 
been  ordered  to  do  under  threat  of 
cruel  punishment. 

“Yes,  /  say  I  shall  take  them  under 
my  protection  because  my  heart 
bleeds  to  think  that  they,  too,  have 
left  behind  those  dear  to  them — an 
aged  father,  an  old  mother,  a  wife, 
children,  sisters,  or  sweethearts 
whom  separation  has  plunged  into 
deepest  anguish. 

“Ho  not  forget  when  you  see  these  j 
prisoners  passing  by,  I  beg  of  you, 
and  permit  yourself  to  shout  at  and 
insult  them.  Keep,  on  the  contrary, 
the  respectful  silence  appropriate  to 
thinking  men. 

“ Fellow  citizens,  if.  in  these  grave 
and  painful  circumstances,  you  will 
listen  to  my  advice,  if  you  will  re¬ 
call  that  it  is  now  thirty  years  that  I 
have  been  your  burgomaster  and  dur¬ 
ing  all  that  time  of  hard  work  I  have 
never  asked  a  favor  of  you,  I  feel 
sure  that  you  will  obey  my  request 
and.  on  your  side,  you  may  be  sure 
that  my  gratitude  will  not  be  wanting. 

“A.  Reynaert,  Le  Burgomastre.” 

Although  war  had  not  touched  Cour¬ 
trai  as  yet.  the  rumor  of  it.  more  terri¬ 
fying  often  than  the  thing  itself,  had 
swept  through  all  Flanders.  This  “stupid 
fright.”  as  the  cooler-headed  called  it, 
did  not  exaggerate  the  condition  in  front 
of  the  German  advance.  Along  the  level 
highways  leading  into  Courtrai  trooped 
whole  families  carrying  babies  and  what 
few  household  things  they  could  fling 
together  in  blankets.  Covered  wagons 
overflowed  with  men.  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren.  The  speed  with  which  rumor 
spread  was  incredible,  in  a  region  where 
all  artificial  communication  was  cut  off. 
In  one  village  a  group  of  half  drunken 
men  who  insisted  oil  jeering  the  Ger¬ 
mans  were  put  at  the  head  of  a  column 
and  compelled  to  march  several  miles  be¬ 
fore  they  were  released.  The  word  at 
once  ran  the  length  of  dozens  of  high¬ 
roads  that  the  Germans  “were  taking 
with  them  everyone  between  fifteen  and 
fifty.”  I  heard  the  same  warning  re¬ 
peated  on  several  of  the  roads  about 
Courtrai  by  men  and  women,  panting, 
red-faced,  stumbling  blindly  on  from  they 
knew  not  what.  Later,  some  Flemish 
good  sense  or  love  of  home  comfort  would 
rescue  them  and  you  would  meet  them  a 
few  hours  after,  straggling  back  to  their 
villages,  good-naturedly  accepting  the 
jibes  of  those  who  had  stayed  behind. 

A  Lord  of  the  Villages 

A  LINEN  manufacturer  who  lived  in  the 
village  of  Deerlyck,  not  far  from 
Courtrai,  where  German  scouts  had  been 
reported,  kindly  asked  me  to  come  out 
and  spend  the  night.  For  several  miles 
we  drove  through  the  densely  populated 
countryside,  past  rows  of  houses  whose 
occupants  all  seemed  to  know  him. 
Women  ran  out  to  stop  him  and  rattled 
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5est  Two-Passenger  Automobile  in 
Anywhere  Near  Its  Price 

We  claim  that  the  Saxon  car  today  is  the  best  two-passenger  automobile  in 
the  whole  world  at  anywhere  near  its  price,  for  the  following  reasons:  Because — 

The  Saxon  has  more  room  than  any  other;  it  is  more  comfortable  to  ride  in; 
it  is  better  looking;  it  has  better  materials  in  it;  it  is  lighter;  it  is  more  up-to- 
date  in  design;  it  has  more  style,  is  more  distinctive;  it  has  plenty  of  power  for 
all  emergencies  and  all  road  conditions;  it  can  be  kept  running  for  less  cost  per 
mile  than  any  other  car. 


the  World  at 


SEAT  COVERS— We  can  now  furnish  on  order 
handsome  covers  for  seat  cushion,  seat  back, 
and  inside  of  doors  of  Saxon  cars.  These 
covers  are  of  durable,  dust-proof  material, 
with  pa'tent  leather  trimmings.  They  add  to 
the  neat  appearance  of  your  car.  Price  $15. 


People  Have  Wanted  This 
Type  of  Car 

The  Saxon  is  an  advanced  example  of 
e  type  of  car  toward  which  public  de- 
tnd  is  tending.  It  is  the  real  embodi- 
jnt  in  an  automobile  of  Efficiency  and 
•onomy  —  the  two  great  watchwords  of 
e  present  day  in  all  lines  of  life  and 
siness. 

Because  you  and  other  men  and  women 
e  you  want  good  cars  of  low  first  cost 
d  economical  upkeep  the  Saxon  has 
and  a  ready  market.  Selling  at  $395, 
uipped  and  ready  to  run,  with  its 
ficiency  and  economy  already  proved 
■  over  6500  owners,  the  Saxon  is  the 
r  that  a  hundred  thousand  people  have 
en  wishing  for. 

Good  and  Good-Looking 

When  you  look  at  the  Saxon,  however, 
u  do  not  think  first  of  low  price,  for  the 
xon  car  does  not  look  like  a  cheap  car. 
iere  is  about  it  something  distinctive, 
Terent,  yet  not  freakish.  It  has  style, 
iividuality.  People  tell  us  it  is  better 
iking  than  any  other  low-priced  two- 
ssenger  automobile. 

In  body  lines  it  follows  the  most  up-to¬ 
te  French  practice.  It  has  the  same 
pe  of  body  that  cars  costing  $1500  to 
000  possess.  Its  tapered  bonnet,  char- 
teristic  radiator,  molded  oval  fenders, 
re  wheels  (without  extra  charge),  grace- 
l  running  boards  give  it  a  snap  and  char¬ 
ter  never  before  approached  in  any  low- 
iced  car.  The  painting  and  finish  of 
assis  and  body  are  as  good  as  on  many 
rs  costing  five  times  as  much. 

A  Roomy,  Comfortable  Car 

When  you  sit  in  the  Saxon  you  are  im- 
essed  with  its  exceptional  roominess. 
enty  of  width  for  two  big  people  to  sit 
mfortably.  Plenty  of  length  for  the 
llest  man  to  stretch  his  legs.  The  Saxon 
s  good  cushions  to  sit  on  and  a  comfort- 
le  back  to  lean  against.  Its  cantilever 


springs,  so  popular  abroad,  will  surprise 
you  by  their  easy-riding  qualities. 

On  starting  the  car  you  will  be  pleased  to 
notice  how  quiet  it  is,  how  free  from  vibra¬ 
tion,  how  smoothly  it  runs  along  — fast  or 
slow  at  will.  It  will  throttle  down  better 
than  other  low-priced  cars.  It  has  more 
power  in  proportion  to  its  size  ;  and  will 
develop  more  speed  with  less  effort. 

Further,  the  Saxon  motor  keeps  cool 
under  all  conditions. 

Easiest  Car  to  Handle 

The  Saxon  is  easy  to  steer.  It  is  nimble¬ 
footed.  Quick  to  run  in  and  out  of  traffic. 
It  turns  short.  It  takes  up  little  room.  It 
is  far  easier  to  drive  than  any  larger  car. 

With  gasoline  filler  cap  extending  up 
through  the  cowl;  with  switch  key,  car¬ 
buretor  adjustment  and  throttle  in  the 
cowl  board,  with  left  drive,  two  pedals  and 
center  control  the  Saxon  is  the  most 
convenient  of  the  low-priced  cars  and  the 
easiest  to  handle. 

You  Know  You  Can  Afford  It 

The  wonderful  economy  of  the  Saxon 
has  been  the  greatest  source  of  satisfaction 
to  the  thousands  who  have  already  bought 
these  cars.  Saxons  everywhere  are  aver¬ 
aging  from  28  to  32  miles  per  gallon  of 
gasoline;  75  to  100  miles  on  a  pint  of  oil; 
3500  to  5000  miles  and  more  per  set  of 
tires.  And  when  replacements  are  neces¬ 
sary  a  complete  new  tire  costs  the  owner 
only  $12  or  less. 

The  Saxon  is  a  car  that  seldom  sees  the 
repair  shop,  but  when  a  repair  or  replace¬ 
ment  is  necessary,  the  parts  required  are 
low-priced  and  the  work  is  easily  and 
quickly  done  — because  of  the  simple  and 
accessible  construction  of  the  car. 

Quality  Inbuilt  in  Saxon 

The  success  of  the  Saxon  car  at  $395,  the 


great  public  interest  in  it,  the  enthusiasm 
of  Saxon  dealers  and  Saxon  owners  has 
done  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to 
make  a  number  of  companies  in  the  low- 
priced  field  reduce  their  prices. 

But  the  price  of  the  Saxon  car,  already 
lower  than  that  of  any  other  two-pas- 
senger  car  of  standard  specifications,  does 
not  need  to  be  cut  in  order  for  it  to  continue 
to  sell  in  large  quantities.  We  put  full 
value  into  the  Saxon  car  in  the  beginning. 

Many  said  we  could  not  build  such  a  car 
to  sell  for  $395.  Yet  we  have  built  6500 
of  them  and  are  building  more  all  the  time. 

The  reason  we  can  do  this  is  that  the 
Saxon  car  is  a  good  car.  The  foundation 
of  the  success  of  every  company  lies  in  the 
goodness  of  the  product  that  company  has 
to  sell.  And  the  Saxon  is  good.  It  is  right. 

Public  Shares  the  Profits 

We  offered  in  the  beginning  a  car  of 
superior  merit  for  $395.  We  shared  our 
profits  with  the  public  from  the  start,  be¬ 
cause  we  never  could  have  built  the  Saxon 
car  to  sell  for  $395  unless  we  had  been 
willing  to  accept  a  very  small  profit  per  car. 

We  are  still  accepting  a  small  profit,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  here  to  continue  doing  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  larger  and  larger  scale,  and  that 
is  possible  only  when  buyers  are  getting 
big  value  for  their  money. 

We  give  every  buyer  of  a  Saxon  car 
more  than  he  can  get  in  any  other  car  in 
the  world  at  anywhere  near  the  price. 

Test  the  Saxon  Yourself 

A  personal  trial — backed  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  6500  Saxon  owners — will  convince 
you  of  the  merit  of  this  car,  will  prove  that 
it  is  the  car  for  you.  Our  dealer  is  eager 
to  show  you  the  Saxon.  Arrange  today 
for  a  demonstration. 

Send  coupon  for  catalog  and  dealer’s 
name. 


CHILD'S  SEAT  (Open)— With  this  neat,  com¬ 
pact,  folding  seat  you  can  carry  a  child  as  a 
third  passenger  in  your  Saxon.  The  seat,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  side  of  the  body  is  comfortable 
and  substantial.  Price  $10. 


CHILD’S  SEAT  Folded  — This  picture  shows 
child’s  seat  folded  out  of  the  way.  Note  also 
the  trim  handsome  appearance  of  cowl  board, 
carrying  the  switch  key  and  hand  throttle. 


1  MAIL  THIS  TODAY  » 

i  i 

Please  send  catalog  and  name  of  | 
|  nearest  dealer.  | 


Name 


Address . 

j  Collier’a 


Saxon  Motor  Company,  Detroit 


DAVIS  DELICACIES 

From  Ocean,  Farm  and  Orchard 


The  best  fish  in  the  world  are  brought 
into  Gloucester.  We  get  the  first  selection  and 
deliver  them  to  you  fresh  from  the  boats,  in 
keepable  pack  ages,  with  the  sea  flavor  retained. 

The  best  vegetables  in  the  world  are 
brought  to  our  dock,  after  being  packed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  standard,  where  they  grow,  in 
order  to  assure  proper  freshness. 

The  best  fruits  ill  the  world  are  un¬ 
loaded  at  our  wharf  from  Native  Orchards,  the 
South,  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Across  the  Seas. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  we  guarantee  to 
bring  to  your  door  Nature’s  choicest  products 
from  Ocean.  Farm  and  Orchard,  packed  as 
they  grew  and  packed  to  keep. 


We  sell 
direct  to  you 
—  never 
through 
dealers 


Express  free 
on  $3.00 
orders 
east  of 
Kansas 


OUR  SEA  FOODS  range  from  the  Mack¬ 
erel  (fresh  or  salted/,  Codfish  (fresh  or  salted), 
Salmon,  Lobsters,  Crabs,  Clams  and  Shrimp 
of  our  native  waters,  to  the  specialties  of  Italy, 
France,  Portugal  and  the  North  Sea  Ports. 

OUR  FARM  PRODUCTS  include  all  the 
good  things  that  grow  in  and  near  the  ground, 
special  cures  of  bacon,  dried  meats,  pork-and- 
beans  and  other  New  England  goodies. 

OUR  ORCHARD  SPECIALTIES  are 
gathered  from  the  selected  crops  of  American 
and  more  Tropical  Climes. 

All  are  of  a  quality  rarely  found  even 
in  the  best  markets.  x"* 

We  are  glad  1  >  send,  upon  request,  our  ^  S' 


descriptive  price-list  idling  of  the  many 
specialties  we  handle  nud  how  best 


to  enjoy  them.  Our  free  Book 
of  Receipts  is  an  authority. 

Fill  out  coupon  today 
and  begin  to  get 


your  share  of 
these  unusual 
delicacies. 


Your 
motorcycle  is 
no  stronger  than 
its  lighting  system 


Prest-O-Lite  is  the  only  practical  lighting 
system  that  has  proved  its  ability  to  stand  up 
under  the  strains  of  rough  roads,  “spills”  and 
hard  service.  It  costs  less  to  buy.  less  to 
operate  and  is  the  most  convenient  of  all 
lighting  systems. 


Insist  upon  it! 


Any  dealer  who  is  offering  a  com¬ 
bination  of  equipment  will  include 
Prest-O-Lite  if  you  insist.  If  you 
know  the  facts  you  will  insist. 


Get  ALL  the  details 


away  in  Flemish,  there  were  excited 
knots  of  people  every  few  steps,  and  the 
heads  kept  turning  this  way  and  that,  as 
if  we  were  all  likely  to  he  shot  any 
minute.  We  drove  into  the  courtyard  of 
the  solid  old  Flemish  house — a  house  in 
which  he  and  his  father  before  him  had 
ived,  with  tiny  rooms  full  of  old  paint¬ 
ings.  garden,  stable,  and  hothouse  packed 
close  in  the  saving  Belgian  fashion,  and 
all  as  spick-and-span  and  shining  as  if 
built  yesterday— and  then  into  the  street 
again.  It  was  interesting  to  watch  this 
square  little  man  roll  sturdily  along, 
throwing  out  his  stout  arms  impatiently 
and  flinging  at  the  nervous  villagers 
- — who  treated  him  almost  as  a  sort  of 
feudal  lord  —  guttural  Flemish  com¬ 
mands  to  keep  cool  and  not  make  fools 
of  themselves. 


Here  Are  the  Germans 


ALL  at  once,  coining  out  of  nowhere,  a 
,  wave  of  panic  swept  down  the  street 
like  a  squall  across  a  still  pond.  “Bing — 

Bang!”  went  wooden  shutters  over  win-  i 
dows,  the  stout  housewives  flinging  the 
bars  home  and  gathering  up  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Doors  slammed  windows  closed — 
it  was  like  something  in  a  play — and  al¬ 
most  as  soon  as  it  takes  to  tell  it.  there 
was  not  a  head,  not  a  sound ;  the  low 
houses  were  one  blank  wall  and  we  stood 
in  the  street  alone. 

.Tust  such  scenes  as  this  people  must 
have  known  in  the  days  when  Europe 
was  a  general  battle  ground — as  Belgium 
now  is — when  the  French  or  the  Spanish 
came  into  Flanders;  just  such  villages, 
just  such  housewives  slamming  shutters 
close — you  can  see  them  now  in  old 
Flemish  pictures. 

Slowly  doors  and  windows  opened, 
heads  poked  out.  The  little  street  filled, 
the  knots  of  people  gathered  again.  We 
walked  up  and  down,  the  linen  merchant 
flinging  out  his  arms  and  his  reassur¬ 
ances  more  and  more  vigorously.  Half 
an  hour  passed,  and  then,  all  at  once,  it 
came  again.  And  this  time  it  was  real. 
The  Germans  were  coming. 

Down  the  straight  paved  highway,  a 
mile  or  so  away,  at  the  farther  end  of 
an  avenue  of  elms  which  framed  them 
like  a  tunnel,  was  a  band  of  horsemen. 
They  were  coming  at  an  easy  trot,  half 
a  dozen  in  single  file  on  either  side  of  the 
road.  We  could  see  their  lances,  held 
rakishly  upstanding  across  the  saddle 
then  the  tail  of  the  near  horse  whisking 
to  and  fro.  One  crossing  over  was  out¬ 
lined  against  the  sky,  and  those  who 
could  see  whispered :  “One  is  standing 
sidewise!”  as  if  this  were  somehow  im¬ 
portant.  Tears  rolled  down  the  cheeks  of 
the  women  huddled  inside  the  door  be¬ 
fore  which  we  stood. 


Carter? 


Carter  is  the  national  ink 
maker.  Carter  is  the  man 
who  took  the  muddy,  in¬ 
consistent,  haphazard  ink 
of  57  years  ago  and  by 
careful  study  and  chemical 
analysis  has  produced  a  line  of  writing  fluids  that  are  as 
dependable  and  standard  as  the  most  famous  extracts 
and  elixirs.  Heretofore  you  have  been  pleased  to  call 
them  Carter’s  this  and  Carter’s  that.  Hereafter,  while 
each  item  will  have  its  individual  name,  the  whole  line 
will  be  known  under  the  general  title  of . 


/ 


Carter 


You,  Mr.  Businessman,  when 
you  dip  your  pen  and  sign  your 
name,  scarcely  ever  give  a 
thought  to  what  you  are  writing 
with.  But  just  jot  this  down 
in  your  mind,  that  every  time 
you  use  your  pen,  no  matter 
what  ink  you  use,  you  owe  a 
debt  to  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Carter  who  made  it  easy  for 
you  to  forget  ink  tribulations. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carter  lux,  the  little 

porcelain  inkstands,  bring  to 
your  desk  a  personality  that 
will  be  an  inspiration.  They  may 
be  had  at  dealer’s  for  25  cents 
the  pair.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t 
them,  send  us  his  name  and 
address,  with  35  cents,  which 
covers  packing  and  mailing,  and 
we  will  send  you  a  pair  of 
these  interesting  little  figures. 


m 
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THE  CARTER’S  INK  COMPANY 

Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Chicago  Montreal 


The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Writing  Inks,  Adhesives,  Typewriter 
Ribbons  and  Carbon  Papers  in  the  World. 


Not  Ogres  After  Ail 


COMING  nearerand  nearerupthat  long 
tunnel  of  trees,  like  one  of  those  un- 
eseapahle  things  seen  in  dreams,  the  lit¬ 
tle  gray  spot  of  moving  figures  grew  to 
strange  proportions — “the  Germans,”  the 
front  of  that  frightful  avalanche.  A  few 
hundred  yards  away  they  pulled  down  to 
a  walk,  and  slowly,  peering  sharply  out 
from  under  their  helmets,  entered  the 
silent  street.  Another  moment  and  the 
leader  was  alongside  and  we  found  our¬ 
selves  looking  up  at  a  boy.  not  more  than 
twenty  he  seemed,  with  blue  eyes  and  a 
clean-cut,  gentle  face.  He  passed  with¬ 
out  a  look  or  word,  but  behind  him  a 
young  officer,  soldierlike  and  smart  in  the 
Prussian  fashion,  with  a  half-opened 
map  in  his  hand,  asked  the  way  to  a 
near-by  village.  He  took  the  linen  mer¬ 
chant’s  direction  without  pausing  and 
the  horses  swung  down  the  side  street. 
“Do  you  speak  English?”  he  called  hack, 
as  if,  in  happier  times,  we  might  have 
been  friends,  and,  without  waiting  for 
an  answer,  trotted  on  into  the  growing  dusk. 
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When  you  buy  your  motorcycle— get  Prest-O-Lite. 
Why  should  you  risk  your  safely  on  any  system 
whose  delicate  connections  may  fail  and  cut  off 
your  light  in  any  emergency?  Why  trust  a  toy 
storage  battery  which  may  be  ruined  the  first  time 
your  machine  tips  over  ? 

Prest-O-L  te  is  backed  by  a  30-Day  Free  Trial  Offer 
to  prove  every  claim  we  make  that  it  is  simple,  safe, 
efficient  and  trouble  proof.  Before  you  take  any 
other  system,  get  the  same  guarantee  of  value. 


Write  your  name  and  address  below  the  dotted 
line  and  mail  it  to  us  for  complete  Information  on 
motorcycle  lighting. 


Knights  of  Ruin 


THE  PREST-O-LITE  CO.,  Inc. 


THEY  were  but  one  of  hundreds  of  such 
squads  of  light  cavalry — uhlansforthe 
most  part — ranging  all  over  western  Bel¬ 
gium  as  far  as  Ostend,  a  dozen  or  so  men 
in  hostile  country,  prepared  to  he  cut  to 
pieces  If  they  found  the  enemy  they  were 
looking  for,  or  to  he  caught  from  ambush 
at  any  time  by  some  squad  of  civic 
guards.  But  as  one  watched  them  disap¬ 
pear  down  their  long  road  to  France, 
they  grew  into  something  more  than 
that.  And  in  the  twilight  of  the  quiet 
countryside,  these  stern  shapes  that  rode 
on  without  turning,  lances  upstanding 
from  tired  shoulders,  became  strange, 
grotesque,  pathetic — again  the  Germans, 
legions  of  the  War  Lord,  come  too  late 
into  a  world  which  must  crush  them  at 
last,  Knights  of  the  Frightful  .  Adven¬ 
ture,  riding  to  their  death. 


SIX  Great  NOVELS 

which  you  should  not  miss  reading 


H  G.  WELLS’  The  World  Set  Free 

His  prophecy  of  Europe’s  colossal  “last  war. 

HENRY  BORDEAUX’  The  Awakening 

By  the  author  of  "The  Fear  of  Living.' 

MacGILL’S  Children  of  the  Dead  End 

The  autobiography  of  a  navvy.  Unique. 

SELMA  LAGERLOF’S  Liliecrona’s  Home 

A  Swedish  story,  full  of  charm. 

Mrs.  WEBSTER’S  The  Sheep  Track 

An  aspect  of  London  Smart  Society. 

PERCY  BREBNER’S  Christopher  Quarles 

Something  new  among  detective  stones. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ANY  BOOKSELLER,  OR 


E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY 


B81  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


Each  $1.35  net. 


Distinctly1 


Write  for  our 
big  Intro¬ 
ductory  Of¬ 
fer  on  the 
latest  sci- 
entific 
hearing  in¬ 
strument,  the  v 
perfected  1914  Model 


\ 


New  8-Tone  Mears  Ear  Phone 


EIGHT  times  as  efficient,  EIGHT  times  as  powerful, 
EIGHT  times  as  convenient.  EIGHT  times  as  helpful aa< 

_ 'I' .  I  nnfl  mith  dnilhip  tho  pfnpipnnv  of  < 


EIGHT-  times  as  convenient,  n.ivjm  uiueaas  neipiulasour  for¬ 
mer  One-Tone  model,  and  with  double  the  efficiency  of  our  well 
known  4-tone.  Eight  different  sound  adjustments,  instantly 
changed  by  a  touch  of  the  finger. 


f-„__  Sold  only  direct  from  our  Neio York  office 

T  iCC  1  ileal  OD  trial  at  our  expense.  Test  it  for  15 
days.  It  costs  nothing  if  you  do  not  want  to  keep  it.  Easy 
monthly  payments  if  you  wish,  at  the  lowest  net  laboratorypnce 
direct  to  you.  Send  for  this  offer  and  the  Mears  Booklet— r  KEB. 
Mear^a^hone^Coj^egt^SG^^^VesLSJM^freet^JewYorl^ 


THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR 
REFINING  COMPANY 

ADDRESS  :  117  WAIL  ST.  N.Y 


— Speedway,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

I..UIISUI..U  on  AM  .Motorcycle  Lighting  Sy.tcma  n- 
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LAW 


STUDY  AT  HOME 
BECOME  AN  LL.B. 


BOOKKEEPERS 


Become  EXPERT 
ACCOUNTANTS 


4,///////////////////*WMS. 


Onlv  recognized  resident  law  school  In  U.  S.,  Conferring: Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws -LL.B  —by  correspondence.  Only  law  school  in 
IJ.  S.  conducting  standard  resident  school  ami  giving  same  instruc¬ 
tion,  by  mall.  Over  450  class-room  lectures.  Faculty  of  over  80 
prominent  lawyers.  Guarantee  to  prepare  graduates  to  puss  bar  ex¬ 
amination.  Only  law  school  giving  Complete  Course  in  Oratory  and 
Public  Speaking.  School  highly  endorsed  and  recommended  by  <«ov. 
Officials,  Business  Men,  Noted  Lawyers  and  Students.  Only  institu- 
o,  jin  kind  ill  tile  world.  Send  today  for  Dhrge  Handsomely 
Illustrated  Prospectus.  Special  courses  for  Business  Men  and  Bankers. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE  OF  LAW,  454  Advertising  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


If  you  know  something  about  . . kkeeping,  you  are  already 

on  the  way  to  a  position  as  Expert  Accountant,  Certified 
Public  Accountant,  Business  Manager  or  Executive,  Audi- 

earn  big  salaries 


The  step  from  bookkeeper  to  F.xpert  Accountant  or  executive  work  is  shorter 
and  quicker  than  you  can  imagine.  Our  new  Higher  Accountancy  courre 
brought  to  you  by  the  University  Extension  method  in  your  spare  time  nt 
home,  will  innkc  you  an  Expert  Accountant  In  relatively  short  time.  Our 
preparatory  Bookkeeping  course  equips  you  for  the  higher  work  if  you  nre  not 
already  a  bookkeeper.  BOOKLET  FRF.E.  Our  handsome  portfolio  or 
••accountancy  facts"  mailed  free  to  bookkeepers  nod  clerks  who  arc  ambi¬ 
tious  to  become  Expert  Accountants  Write  for  your  copy  today.  Address 

LA  SALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY,  Dept. H-250,  Chicago,  III. 
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GQOFER’g 

^Spring  Needle  Kjjit 

Bennington, Vermont 


Closed  Crotch  Underwear. 
The  standard  by  which 
all  others  are  measured. 

The  machines  are  patented, 
manufactured  and  controlled 
by  Cooper  of  Bennington, 
Vermont,  who  knows  all  the 
secrets  of  knitting  a  perfect 
“Spring-Needle”  fabric  that 
never  has  been  equalled  for 
tit,  comfort  or  durability. 


Made  in  Union  and  p|j 

Two-piece  Suits  in  all  ' 

/J  sizes  and  in  popular 
weights  and  colors. 

Union  Suits  $1.50  to  $5.00  | 

|  per  suit.  Shirts  and  Drawers  § 

3  $1.00  to  $3.00  per  garment.  | 

People  of  refinement  who  are 
H  particular  take  great  pleasure 
in  Cooper’s  fine  Wi  ter  Weight 
Worsteds,  $3.00  to  $5.00  per  suit. 

H  Union  Suits  are  all  made  with  the  Va  • 
ented  Closed  Crotch  under  Lie.  973200  issued 
Oct.  18,  1910. 

I  COOPER  MEG.  CO. 

BENNINGTON,  VERMONT 
A.  J.  COOPER,  President 


fou  could 
lip  ihis 

Louse 

rater 


Stucco,  concrete  or  brick  walls  absorb  much 
water,  becoming  damp,  unsanitary  and  dis¬ 
figured.  But  they  can  be  water-proofed 
and  beautified  with 

TRUS=CON 


APPLIED  WITH  A  BRUSH 

A  liquid  cement  coating  which  becomes  an  inseparable 
part  of  the  wall,  sealing  all  pores  and  filling  hair- 
cracks.  Hard  as  flint.  Damp-proof,  weather-resisting. 
Gives  uniform,  artistic  color.  Applied  to  new  or  old 
walls.  Furnished  in  a  variety  of  pleasing  tones. 

It  will  pay  you  to  learn  about  Trus- 
Con  Waterproofing  Products.  Write  for 
full  information,  telling  us  your  needs 

THE  TRUS-CON  LABORATORIES 
142  Trus-Con  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Waterprooflngs — Damp  proofings' — Technical  Paint 
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on  approval  and  30  DAYS  TRIAL. 
Write  at  once  for  beautifully 
illustrated  catalog  of  our  new 
1915  model  ** Ranger*9  and 
particulars  of  the  most 
marvtlous  offer  ever 
made  on  a  bicycle.  You 
will  be  astonished  at  our 
low  prices  and  re¬ 
markable  terms. 

BOY  S.make  money  taking 
orders  for  Bicycles,  Tires 
and  Sundries  from  our  big 
Do  Business  direct  with  the  leading 
You  cannot  afford  to  buy  until 
'  '  WRITE  TO  US. 


IDERAGENTSWANTED 


mplete  catalog. _ 

:ycle  house  in  America, 
u  know  what  we  can  do  for  you. 


lead  Cycle  Co.  Dept IgJChicago  1 1  Is 


Danda  Leather  Key-Purse. 


With  Your  Name  Stamped  in  Gold 

or-  By  Mail  |  With  Pocket  a  o 
£OC  Postpaid  |  for  Pen-Knife 

Saves  the  clothing  ami  prevents  the  keys 
from  rusting.  Made  of  strong  leather 
with  nickel  key  ring. 

Write  for  illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Danda  leather  goods  and  novelties. 

DANDA  RC.  MFC.  CO.,  82  John  St.,  New  York 


f/fb  %'/'/'/?'//  '/// 

Kitchener 

( Concluded  from  page  7 ) 

Of  all  the  pictures  I  have  seen  of 
Kitchener’s  stirring  career,  the  one  I  like 
best  is  that  of  him  at  Wady  Haifa  when 
he  had  changed  it  into  a  miniature  Crewe. 
“Rarely  impatient,’’  writes  one  of  his 
biographers  of  him  at  that  station,  “never 
unreasonable,  he  moved  among  his  work¬ 
shops  and  about  the  line,  satisfying  him¬ 
self  that  all  was  proceeding  with  economy 
and  dispatch.  The  sympathy  of  common 
labor  won  him  the  affection  of  the  sub¬ 
alterns.  Nowhere  in  the  Soudan  was  he 
better  known ’than  on  the  railroad.  No¬ 
where  was  he  so  ardently  believed  in.” 

The  Essentials  of  Personality 

THUS  Kitchener  made  war;  as  a  man 
of  business  and  of  science,  bringing 
tlie  railway  into  desert  warfare  and  not 
merely  men  and  guns :  and  doing  it  all  at 
the  cheapest  cost,  for  he  did  not  spend 
on  this  campaign  all  the  money  that  had 
been  voted  to  him. 

But  when  I  have  said  all  these  things 
about.  Kitchener,  I  feel  that  I  have  not 
yet  brought  home  to  the  reader  the  mar¬ 
velous  power  of  the  man ;  he  still  re¬ 
mains,  partially  at  least,  unexplained. 
What  can  I  do  in  order  to  make  you  real¬ 
ize  him,  except  to  fall  back  on  the  fa¬ 
miliar  word,  personality?  It  is  a  thing 
you  can  never  explain  about  any  man; 
tlie  best  indication  you  can  have  or  give 
of  it  is  to  see  the  great  personality  in 
association  with  other  men.  Napoleon 
went  down  at  twenty-six — and  after  a 
reputation  only  as  a  street  fighter — to  take 
tlie  command  in  Italy  from  out  of  tlie 
hands  of  soldiers  that  had  grown  gray 
on  victorious  battle  fields ;  and  they  pre¬ 
pared  for  him  a  hot  reception.  But 
when  the  little  man  looked  at  them  with 
those  awful  eyes  of  his,  he  tamed  them 
as  quickly  as  though  lie  had  been  a  lion 
tamer.  And  so  with  Kitchener. 

The  Smile  Without  Mirth 

I  HAVE  reread  a  description  I  wrote  of 
him  many  years  ago.  I  find  a  little 
change  in  it  now ;  here  is  what  I  said, 
premising  that  I  had  seen  him  as  he 
heard  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Com 
inons  of  which  he  was  the  subject : 

“I  noticed  that  he  smiled  several  times 
during  the  debate.  Somehow  or  other 
the  grim  face  never  looked  to  me  grim¬ 
mer  than  when  this  smile  passed  across 
it.  The  large,  strong  mouth,  heavy,  cov 
ered  with  the  typical  military  and  brush- 
like  mustache;  the  strong,  square  jaw; 
tlie  tremendously  heavy  brows;  the 
strange,  glittering  eyes;  and  even  the 
red-brick  complexion — the  complexion 
that  told  so  many  tales  of  hard  rides  for 
many  hundreds  of  miles  under  blazing 
Egyptian  suns,  through  wild  and  track¬ 
less  Egyptian  sands;  all  the  features  of 
a  strong,  fierce,  dominant  nature  were 
really  brought  out  into  greater  relief  by 
that  strange  smile.  The  smile,  as  it 
passed  over  the  forehead,  seemed  to  bring 
out  into  even  greater  prominence  the 
bulging  forehead — a  forehead  that  has 
what  looks  like  cushions  of  flesh  or  bone 
just  above  the  eyes.  The  smile  gave  an 
additional  glitter  to  the  eyes;  it  seemed 
to  impart  a  more  deadly  curl  to  the  heavy 
and  niustached  mouth.  Through  it  all 
the  face  seemed  strangely  familiar  to 
me.  I  could  not  make  out  why,  but 
in  the  end  it  all  at  once  struck  me:  it 
was  the  typical  face  of  the  Irish  Resi¬ 
dent  Magistrate.” 

I  have  met  Lord  Kitchener  since  I 
wrote  these  lines,  and  I  think  they  give, 
on  the  whole,  a  too  harsh  impression  of 
his  appearance.  He  has  all  the  stern 
strength  I  have  described  in  these  lines ; 
hut  when  you  meet  him  in  private  life, 
the  expression  softens,  and  he  looks 
genial,  talks  freely,  is  candid  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  views;  in  short,  is  the 
very  reverse  of  that  grim,  silent  Sphinx 
which  he  has  been  reputed  to  be. 

The  Quality  of  Greatness 

LORD  KITCHENER  is  the  authentic 
j  Great  Man,  even  though  lie  be  not  the 
legendary  creature  that  fanciful  chroni¬ 
clers  have  made  him.  You  feel  his  great¬ 
ness  ;  it  surrounds  him  wherever  he  goes 
as  with  something  like  an  aureole.  lie  is 
a  tremendous  driving  force,  and  he  does 
it  all  so  tranquilly,  so  civilly,  and  with 
such  little  effort  that  his  subordinates 
often  don’t  see  the  thing  in  process  of 
being;  Kitchener  orders,  and  lo!  the 
thing  is  done.  It  is  fortunate  for  our 
nation  tiiat  the  great  office  on  which  so 
much  of  our  safety  and  repute  depend 
in  this  solemn  hour  of  struggle  should 
have  as  its  head  a  man  who  comes  to  it 
with  the  stamp  of  absolute  fitness  from 
(lie  divine  and  unerring  hand  of  Nature. 


All  the  talk  or  claims  in  the  world  cannot  down  this  one 
big,  public-guiding  fact,  viz.:  — 

That  after  severe  comparative  tests, 
the  Colt  was  adopted  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
because  of  its  marked  superiority  to  any  other 
pistol. 

Marked  superiority  !  Did  you  get 
that?  Among  the  many  leading  fea¬ 
tures  come  automatic  safety  and 
quick  action.  A  Colt  cannot  be  dis¬ 
charged  until  you  purposely  pull  the 
trigger,  but  it 

Fires  the  First  Shot  First 

because  you  don’t  have  to  think  or 
do  anything  to  release  the  action. 

Just  pull  the  trigger — the  grip  safety 
takes  care  of  itself  and  you. 

“Colts  to  the  Front”  (re¬ 
produced  here  in  miniature) 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
pictures  of  modern  war 
scenes.  We  have  had  a 
limited  number,  without 
advertising,  finished  in  beau¬ 
tiful  tones  by  the  new  offset 
process,  size  26  in.  x  20  in., 
on  heavy  white  stock  suit¬ 
able  for  framing.  Sent  on 
receipt  of  10c  to  cover  cost  of 
postage.  Mention  picture 
No.  14.  Also  request  book¬ 
let,  “How  to  Shoot.” 

COLT’S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFG.  CO. 

Hartford,  Conn. 


You  Can ’t  Forget  to 
Make  a  Colt  Safe.” 


25c.  Book  on  Deep  Breathing  and 
Chest  Expansion  Now  for  10c. 


DEEP  breathing  will  increase 
vitality  and  energy  to  an  im¬ 
mense  extent  in  a  very  short 
time, besides  improving  bodily 
appearance;  it  will  give  you  a  much 
better  carriage  to  the  body,  even 
sleep  will  be  more  natural  and  a 
person  who  breathes  deeply  sleeps 
deeply  and  wakes  up  bright 
and  fresh  for  a  full  day’s 
work,  and  work  will  be  a 
pleasure  inplaceof  drudgery. 
'  Appetite  will  be  great,  so 

will  the  digestion.  Send  at 
once  at  the  reduced  price  of 
ten  cents  for  the  illustrated 
Tjook  on  deep  breathing  and 
chest  expansion  to 

Prof.  Anthony  Barker 

3020  Barker  Bldg., 

110  West  42nd  St.,  New  York 


Pay  asY  ou Wish 

We’ll  send  you  a  genuine  Lachnite  for 
you  to  wear  for  10  f  ull  days.  If  you  can 
tell  it  from  a  real  diamond  send  it  back 
at  our  expense.  Costs  but  l-30th  as 
much.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it  pay  only 
a  few  cents  a  month.  Write  for  catalog. 

Set  in  Solid  Gold 

Genuine  Lachnite  Gems  keep  their 
dazzling  fire  forever.  Cut  by  world  re- 
nowneddiamondcutters.  Stands  fire  and 
acid  tests.  Easy  payments.  Write  today 
for  big  new  jewelry  book  —  it’s  free. 
HAROLD  LACHMAN  CO.,  Dent.  2366 
bsal2  N.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago.  III. 


The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 
STUDY 

23d  Year  U.ofC.CDiv.  A)Chicago,!II.  *itch.UTow.r 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc¬ 
tion  by  correspondence. 

For  detailed  In¬ 
formation  address 


“Delicious,  Incomparable” 

Julian  Street  aJISumu?1 cofi“r£  Famous  Writer  Says: 

“Delicious  is  in  a  class  absolutely  alone.  I  had  thought  before  that  I  knew 
apples,  but  when  I  tasted  Delicious  I  knew  that  no  merely  good  apple,  no 
merely  fine  apple,  would  ever  satisfy  my  taste  again.  Flesh,  white  and  firm, 
yet  tender  as  a  pear.  It  melts  on  your  tongue.  That’s  the  Stark  Delicious. ” 
The  universal  apple,  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  Canada  to  Gulf.  Greatest  profit 
maker  for  you.  It  tops  the  market  prices.  Plant  this  fall  sure— gain  a  year. 
Write  for  Story  of  an  Apple,  also  Buyer’s  Low  Price  Tree  Catalog.  FREE. 

Stark  Bros.  Nurseries  &  Orchards  Co.  Box  176  Louisiana,  Missouri 


ed  in  Sections 
Set  Up  Ea>ily  - 
in  30  Min. 
ByAny  ne 


This  Snip 

chair46^ 
in. high,  33 
in.  wicie,  36  in. 
deep.  Marokene 
leather  cuah- 
ions.  Retail  |  .ft 
price  is  $27.50.  §&■ 

Master  Built  ||1 

Morris  Chair  |  | 

Our  Facto  y  Price,  I -I 

$14.25  H 

Our  original  section-  Hfl 
al  method  saves  %  HH 
the  cost  of  packing,  Hfl 
,J/(  the  freight  and 
%  the  factory  floor 
space  ordinarily  required- 
this  reduces  the  cost  to  you.  We  are 
manufacturers.  Sell  direct.  Save  you  dealers’ 
and  jobbers'  profits  on  everything  In  home, office  or  club  furniture. 

BROOKS  MFC.  CO.,  1100  Rust  Ave.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 


Satisfaction  or 
.  money 

back 


The  European  war  caused  a  fluctua¬ 
tion  of  prices  on  some  food  products, 
but  Mrs.  Consumer  still  buys  Uneeda 
Biscuits  at  jj  cents  a  package,  Quaker 
Oats  at  IO  cents  and  25  cents  a  pack¬ 
age,  Campbell's  Soups  at  IO  cents  a 
can,  and  many  other  products  of  stand¬ 
ardized  quality  at  the  same  standard¬ 
ized  prices  which  were  in  effect  before 
the  war. 

The.  stability  at  the  old  familiar  prices 
of  most  branded  and  trade-marked 
goods,  again  emphasizes  the  beneficial 
value  of  advertising  to  both  consumer 
and  manufacturer. 
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CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 

All  Dealers.  50c.  Attached. 


That 
Foster 
Plug 
prevents 
slipping. 

Makes 
’em 
wear 
longer. 

nrnm'iniiiiiiii"TnMiTniTi 

That  Foster  Friction  Plug  stands  between  millions  of 
people  and  dangerous,  slippery  sidewalks. 

It  prevents  thousands  of  accidents.  It 
makes  Cat’s  Paw  Rubber  Heels  wear 
longer  than  ordinary  kinds. 

But  there  are  additional  reasons  why  you  should 
have  all  your  shoes  — old  and  new— equipped  with 
Cat’s  Paw  Heels. 

Extra  quality  rubber,  giving  greater  resiliency  and 
longer  wear. 

No  holes  to  track  in  mud  or  dirt. 

Cost  no  more  than  ordinary  kinds. 

Black  or  Tan,  50c  attached. 

Foster  Rubber  Co.,  105  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Originators  and  patentees  of  the  Foster  Friction  Plug  which  prevents  slipping . 


have  weak  arches? 
you  need  the  Foster 
Orthopedic  Heel  which 
gives  that  extra  support 
where  needed.  Especially 
valuable  to  policemen,  mo* 
tormen,  conductors,  floor 
walkers  and  all  who  are  on 
their  feet  a  great  deal.  75c 
attached  of  your  dealer  — 
or  sent  postpaid  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  50c.  and  outline  of 
vour  heeL 


if 


Acousticon 


Covers  48  Degrees  of 


This  is 
the  most  remark- 
able  result  ever  achieved. 
_  The  *  *  Acousticon’  ’  has  fitted  over  100,000 

deaf  persons.  No  matter  what  caused  your  deaf  * 

|  ness,  unless  “stone”  deaf  or  born  deaf,  you  must  use 
the  Famous  “Acousticon”  sooner  or  later  to 

HEAR  DISTINCTLY 

Regulates  to  suit  your  condition— remarkable  patented 
exclusive  feature  transmits  sound  to  the  deaf  ear,  near 
or  distant ,  indoors  or  outdoors,  under  varying  conditions. 

Magnifies  Sound  400% 

The  “Acousticon”  is  different  from  all  others— not  a 
simple,  unguaranteed  microphone— nothing  to  insert  in 
the  ear.  Don’t  confuse  it!  Endorsed  by  world’s  great 
ear  specialists.  Delicately  exercises  and  livens  inactive 
muscles  of  deaf  ear  and  checks  progress  of  deafness. 

Over  100,000  Users  ™V83  ££ 

than  all  otherdevices  combined— proof  of  “Acousticon” 
superiority.  Will  last  a  lifetime — it  is  the  ONLY  DEVICE  LE¬ 
GALLY  GUARANTEED  that  protects  you  fully  against  loss. 

NO  MONEY  In  Advance 

TEN  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  We  send  you  an  “Acousticon” 
without  deposit— you  risk  nothing.  We  prove  at  OUR  RISK 
the  wonderful  clear  hearing  the  “Acousticon”  gives— we  prove 
you  must  use  an  “Acousticon”  if  you  wish  to  hear  distinctly. 
No  other  instrument  is  sent  out  on  a  no-deposit  plan.  Our 
enable  everybody  to  own 
an ' '  Acousticon . r'  WRITE 
NOW  about  SPECIAL 
FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  AND  EASY  TERMS.  Don’t  think 
because  other  devices  have  failed  to  help  you  that  the 
"Acousticon”  is  like  them.  Make  our  gTeat  FREE  TEST 
before  you  judge  it.  Write  now  for  proof. 

General  Acoustic  Company. 
1330  Candler  Building,  New  York  City 


EASY  TERMS 


YOU  Cm  Now 

Master 
PUBLIC 
SPiMSNi 

Yes,  you!  We 
make  it  easy  for 
you  to  become  a 
powerfulPublic 
Speaker  —  able 
to  address  an 
audience  large 
or  small,  any 
time  or  any 
place— able  to 
thrill  and  move  | 
your  listeners  with  your  power  and  eloquence— able  to 
think  quickly  and  express  yourself  powerfully. 

Win  Fame — POWER — Success 

This  wonderful  accomplishment  offers  great  possibil¬ 
ities  of  success,  power  and  fame.  The  man  or  woman 
who  is  able  to  readily  respond  to  a  toast,  make  a  gift 
presentation,  address  a  public  meeting  or  political  gath¬ 
ering,  make  an  after  dinner  speech,  etc.,  soon  becomes 
a  leader.  This  remarkable  accomplishment  has  won 
fame  and  fortune  for  many  men  and  women. 

We  Train  You  By  MAIL 

at  home,  in  spare  time,  no  matter  who  you  are  or  what 
you  do.  The  LaSalle  Course  in  Public  Speaking  is  the 
most  thorough,  most  authoritative,  most  remarkable 
course  ever  prepared.  You  can  easily  and  quickly 
master  it  and  become  an  expert. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  Frederick  B.  Robinson, 

A.  B„  A.  M„  Ph.  D.  rer.0eteoS^iryUS1fiCNSP?afi5i?o0i; 

Public  Speaking  Review  and  Special  Lecturer  on  Public  Speaking 
at  various  Universities  and  Board  of  Education.  Don’t  confuse 
the  LaSalle  Course  with  others.  There  are  none  like  it. 
(TERMS  TO  SUIT  YOU.) 

WRITE  FREE  PROOF 

No  matter  who  you  are  or  what  you  do,  you  should  master  this 
wonderful  art— you  should  gTasp  the  opportunities  it  offers  to 
become  a  leading  factor.  Write  now  for  positive  proof  that  the 
LaSalle  Course  can  make  you  an  expert— learn  of  the  wonderful 
ossibilities  of  success  through  the  ability  to  6peak  in  public, 
end  no  money— we  send  facts  free. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  P-200  Chicago,  III. 


V^!l 


Our  Hand  Books  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  sent 
free.  Patents  procured  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
free  notice  in  the  Scientific  American. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  363  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  625  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  FINCH  SCHOOL 

On  account  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  Europe,  which 
will  prevent  many  girls  from  going  abroad  for  study,  the 
Finch  School  has  made  arrangements  for  additional  accommo¬ 
dations  and  offers  those  girls  unusual  advantages  in  Art, 
Music,  Modern  Languages,  as  well  as  General  Courses. 

Applicants  must  make  personal  visit  or  be  recommended 
by  former  pupils  or  other  friends  of  the  School.  Fees  $1350. 

61  East  77th  Street,  New  York  City. 


STUDY  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE!!! 

Enrope’B  War  haa  created  unlimited  commercial 
opport unit ien  for  those  who  know  Spanish,  German, 
French  or  Italian.  Better  your  position  or  increase  your  busi- 
^  r le.'.A.  Um  n  f  .ei  i.  angiiae*  at  home,  eaeily.  quickly,  o>»  your 
.  r.  fiiikii.;*  machine.  Oraa  .  Ihifl  •j.i.-rtunit' .  Write  for  particulars. 

The  Language  Phone  Method.997  Putnam  Bldg.,2W.45lh  SI..N.Y. 


I  win 
I  boc 

L Li 


A  Fortune  to  tne  Inventor 

who  reads  and  heeds  it,  is  the  possible  worth  of 
book  we  send  for  6  cen.j  postage.  Write  us  at 

S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY,  Dept.  B.  WASHINGTON 


r - 1 

of  the  I 
once.  I 

,  D  C.  | 
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Molly  Rafferty 

( Concluded  from  page  1  2) 


else.  A  look  came,  into  her  face  as  was 
there  when  she  coaxed  Bennie  Sand  back 
to  his  eating. 

SHE  looked  them  over  again ;  the  grimy 
little  children,  the  tired,  crumpled 
wife,  with  loosened  hair  in  ugly  strings 
on  the  back  of  her  neck  and  her  shirt 
waist  dragged  up  from  the  belt  by  much 
lifting  of  heavy  little  ones.  And  Molly 
Rafferty  knew  that  the  very  sight  of 
their  dejected  dinginess  would  rouse  Mat 
Corbin's  white-lightning  temper  till 
there’d  he  nothing  could  be  done  with 
him. 

“Come  up  tp  my  room  to  rest,”  she 
told  them,  “I  wait  on  table  here,  and 
you’ll  see  him  when  he  comes  in  to 
supper.” 

Up  iu  her  room  wasn’t  she  finding  a 
nice,  clean,  white  shirt  waist  of  her  own 
for  Mat  Corbin’s  wife!  And,  where  it 
was  too  large,  her  neat  fingers  lapped 
over  and  folded  in  until  Mat  Corbin’s 
wife  was  nothing  a  husband  would  he 
ashamed  of. 

Then  with  her  own  comb  and  her  own 
nice,  clean  towels  and  bit  of  scented 
soap,  she  combed  and  scrubbed  and 
washed  the  three  children — little,  solid, 
stolid,  lumps  of  children,  and  not  at  all 
the  kind  to  wriggle  in  close  to  your 
heart.  And  while  she  worked,  the 
mother  of  them  talked  like  one  who  has 
held  in  too  long:  how  hard  it  was  with 
no  man  to  talk  to  or  take  a  hand  with 
the  children,  and  how  there  was  still  an¬ 
other  child  whom  she  hadn’t  brought  but 
had  left  at  the  house  of  a  neighbor  be¬ 
cause  it  was  ailing,  and  how  she’d  rather 
have  her  man  home  with  no  money  at 
all  than  have  the  fine  money  he  was  mak¬ 
ing  now,  and  the  heartache,  too. 

MOLLY  RAFFERTY  went  on  scrub¬ 
bing  grimy  little  hands. 

Presently  she  took  them  downstairs 
and  left  them  on  the  porch  while  she 
set  her  table  and  cut  the  bread  and 
fetched  the  water  to  the  dining  room, 
all  the  while  giving  glances  out  of  the 
window  watching  for  the  men. 

Jerry  Hartman  was  the  first  to  come, 
that  troubled  look  on  his  face  that  had 
been  there  so  much  lately,  hut  walking 
quickly  so  he’d  have  a  wee  word  alone 
with  his  girl  before  the  others  came. 

She  went  out  on  the  porch  to  meet 
him. 

“Jerry  Hartman,”  she  said,  “listen  to 
the  trouble,  will  yo-u !  Here’s  Mat  Cor¬ 
bin’s  wife,  and  she’s  come  to  get  him,  be¬ 
cause  she’s  heard  how  that  she  devil  of 
a  Molly  Rafferty  has  taken  up  with  her 
husband.” 

Jerry  looked  at  Mat  Corbin’s  wife. 
“What  in — ”  he  began. 

“Sh — sh — h — h  !”  soothed  Molly,  and 
slipped  her  hand  through  his  arm  so 
that  she  could  pat  it  with  soft  little  pats. 

AX  I)  Jerry  was  so  glad  to  have  her 
.  hand  there  that  he  could  scarcely 
listen  to  her  words. 

“I  saw  her  at  the  station,”  explained 
Molly,  patting  his  arm  to  make  him  un¬ 
derstand,  “and  she  asked  me  to  help  her 
find  that  girl,  Molly  Rafferty,  so  she 
could  get  her  to  let  her  husband  go.  But 
not  a  soul  it  seemed  has  had  a  sight  of 
the  girl  all  afternoon.  Had  I  seen  her 
myself  I  would  have  scratched  out  her 
eyes  for  her.” 

Jerry  turned  and  looked  Molly  full  in 
the  face.  “What  was  there  between  Mat 
Corbin  and  the  Rafferty  girl?”  he  de¬ 
manded. 

“No  wrongdoing,”  said  Molly,  “but  too 
many  liot-heads  by  two;  and  two  wicked, 
foolish  hearts  that  didn’t  know  what 
they  wanted.  And  I  call  her  a  daughter 
of  Satan  to  even  think  of  another  when 
she  had  a  good,  true  sweetheart  of  her 
own,  and  to  come  between  a  man  and  his 
wife.  She’s  a  daughter  of  Satan.” 

Jerry  held  his  arm  with  her  hand  in 
it  closer  to  him,  and  that  was  his  only 
answer. 

MOLLY  peered  out  past  Jerry’s  arm. 

“Hist !  here  he  comes,”  she  said. 
“Jerry,  go  into  the  house.  I  can  do  it  bet¬ 
ter  alone.  There’s  a  dear  man  !  Please  !” 

“Ah !  Mat  Corbin !”  she  said  as  he 
came  up  the  steps.  “We’ve  been  waitin’ 
for  you,  us  two  ladies,  and  we’ve  been 
waitin’  for  Molly  Rafferty,  too.  Where 
is  Molly  Rafferty?  Do  you  know?” 

He  gave  a  glance  at  his  wife,  and  his 
face  grew  sullen,  ready  for  trouble.  He 
looked  back  at  Molly,  not  understanding 


and  not  daring  to  speak  until  he  under¬ 
stood. 

“Now  then !”  she  said.  “You’ll  leave 
this  Molly  Rafferty  and  go  home  with 
your  wife  this  very  night.  There’s  a 
train  at  half  past  seven.  And  if  you 
don’t  take  it  there'll  he  trouble  from 
me.” 

“I  can’t  leave  my  job,”  he  said 
doggedly.  “We  need  the  money.” 

“But  you  can  get  a  job  at  home,” 
pleaded  his  wife.  “Maybe  not  so  good — 
hut  a  job.” 

HE  ignored  her.  “Did  she  tell  you 
about  the  debt?”  he  asked  Molly. 
“It’s  a  bad  debt  and  a  big  one.” 

“Bah !”  scoffed  Molly.  “A  debt  is  noth¬ 
ing.  I'll  give  you  some  money  myself 
when  you  go.” 

“I  can’t  leave,”  Mat  snarled. 

“Look  here !”  said  Molly  in  her  voice 
as  sweet  as  the  choir  of  God.  "I’ll  give 
you  your  choice:  you  go  on  the  evening 
train  with  her,  or  stay  and  I'll  cut  your 
throat  and  the  throat  of  Molly  Rafferty 
this  very  night.  ’Twouhl  be  the  only 
other  thing  to  do” — her  voice  broke  for 
the  moment,  as  if  she’d  lost  grip  on  her¬ 
self.  hut  she  got  it  back  again  instantly — 
“and  I  promise  you  I’ll  make  a  pretty 
job  of  it,  as  clean  and  as  neat  a  cut  a.; 
ever  you  see.  You  know  I  mean  that. 
And  Molly  Rafferty's  throat,  too.” 

Because  he  did  know  that  she  meant 
it  he  dare  not  even  lift  his  eyes. 

Then  she  picked  up  one  of  the  babies 
she  had  scrubbed  so  nicely  and  put  it 
on  his  knee.  The  little  one  put  his  arm 
around  his  father’s  neck,  patting  his 
cheek,  and  said  :  “  ’Lo,  Pappy !” 

The  father’s  arm  slipped  around  the 
child’s  little  body  in  the  way  fathers' 
arms  have  of  slipping  around  their  own 
children,  and  his  eye,  as  it  fell  on  the 
children  Molly  had  scrubbed,  was  not 
ashamed :  it  was  the  eye  of  a  father. 
“Where’s  Bessie?”  he  asked. 

“I  left  her  to  Mrs.  Jacks,”  the  little 
wife  began,  half  crying.  “She’s  sick  and 
I  don’t  know  what’s  the  matter — ” 
“Have  you  had  the  doctor?”  he  de¬ 
manded. 

“No.  You  weren’t  there  and  I  didn’t 
know  what  I  ought  to  do — ” 

“You  oughtn’t  to  have  left  her,”  he 
interrupted  and  frowned  a  worried 
frown. 

MOLLY  RAFFERTY,  watching,  saw 
that  again  she  was  playing  her  lit¬ 
tle  game  well.  She  turned  to  the  wife. 
“You  help  him  pack  up  after  supper,” 
she  told  her. 

When  Molly  finished  her  dish  washing 
that  evening,  she  went  to  Jerry  who  was 
waiting  for  her  on  the  porch,  and  she 
put  her  cheek  on  his  shoulder.  “I  want 
the  money  you’ve  saved,”  she  told  him. 

He  took  a  ragged  wallet  from  his 
oocket  and  put  it  into  her  hands.  “There’s 
only  a  mite  of  it  yet,  dear,”  he  told  her. 
“But  I’ll  earn  it  all  as  fast  as  I  can.” 

She  counted  out  the  bills.  “I'm  going 
to  give  it  to  them,”  she  said,  “to  make 
up  for  whatever  I  may  have  taken 
away.” 

“But  your  pansy  bed  and  your  white 
window  curtains?” 

“You  don’t  need  pansies  and  white 
curtains  when  you’ve  got  true  love,”  she 
told  him  proudly.  “I’ll  marry  you  to¬ 
morrow  without  a  cent  in  your  pocket." 

Poor  Jerry !  there’s  happiness  that  will 
scarcely  let  you  breathe.  So  he  put  his 
head  down  on  her  shoulder  and  her 
hand  went  up  to  stroke  his  hair. 

She  and  Jerry  went  to  the  station  with 
them.  There  was  Mat  Corbin’s  wife 
carrying  the  littlest  one.  and  Mat  carry¬ 
ing  the  next,  and  the  biggest  wandering 
behind  with  Molly  and  Jerry,  until  they 
lifted  him  on  to  the  train. 

FROM  the  train  window  the  little  wife 
motioned  Molly  near. 

“You  won't  let  her  follow  him,  will 
you !”  she  whispered. 

“Daughter  of  hell !  I’ll  stab  her  heart 
if  she  does.” 

“Take  care,”  said  Jerry  with  his  girl’s 
arm  held  tight  in  his.  “You'll  not  say 
one  word  against  Molly  Rafferty,  either 
of  you.” 

“Listen  to  him!”  sighed  Molly  to  the 
other  poor  woman  soul.  “Hear  my  man 
talk?  They’re  all  alike,  the  men,  when 
it  comes  to  Molly  Rafferty.  I’m  n«  bet¬ 
ter  off  than  yourself.” 

“Poor  dearie !”  murmured  Mat  Corbin's 
wife  compassionately. 
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Willys  UtiiityTrnck 

HTON“$1350 


Price  includes  chassis  and 
driver’s  seat. 


Prices  f  o.  h.  factory 


This  shows  the  very  limited 
and  restricted  territory  covered 
by  the  average  team  of  horses 
during  the  average  working  day. 


The  Willys  Utility  Truck 
covers  four  times  the  territory  of 
the  average  team  and  can  do  it 
twice  every  24  hours  if  necessary. 


Which  pf@di.tces  the  most  profit 


Commercially  speaking  the  horse 
is  passe. 

The  main  reason  for  this  is  graph¬ 
ically  explained  above. 

With  its  very  high  cost  of  deliver¬ 
ing;  its  slow  means  of  getting  there; 
its  quick  depreciation;  its  inability  to 
cope  with  summer  heat  and  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  winter;  its  limited  working 
hours  and  the  uncertainty  of  its  life,  the 
horse  is  rapidly  disappearing. 

For  that  which  retards  business  and 
prevents  progress  is  bound  to  be  discarded. 

The  Willys  Utility  Truck  in  com¬ 
petition  with  horses  has  time  and  time 
again  accomplished  300%  to  400%  more 
work. 

This  very  decided  advantage  means 
that  a  much  greater  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  can  easily  be  handled  at  a  greatly 
reduced  cost. 


If  you  operate  horses  why  not  let 
us  explain  the  many  advantages  and 
greater  economy  of  the  Willys  Utility 
Truck  ?  Study  again  the  illustrated 
comparison  above.  Which  seems  the 
most  logical  and  profitable  to  you  ? 

It  will  pay  you  just  to  have  a  good 
talk  with  our  dealer  in  your  town. 

At  least  send  for  our  literature. 
This  gives  many  more  plain  facts  and 
convincing  figures  and  proves  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  horses  and  the  economy 
of  Willys  Utility  Trucks. 

Send  this  coupon  now. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Dept.  153 

Please  send  me  your  Willys  Utility  litera¬ 
ture  and  special  body  book. 

Name . 

Address . 

Town . State . 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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Frantz 


-Telephone  Mow  and  have  a 
Premier  sent  to  Your  Home” 


rentier 

ELECTRIC  CLEANER. 


CYou  can  do  this  without 
the  slightest  obligation  and 
with  perfect  security. 

CAU  Frantz  Premier  Electric 
Cleaners  are  exactly  alike  — 
there’s  only  one  model.  They 
are  made  with  watch-like  pre¬ 
cision,  and  guaranteed. 

CYou  are  entitled  to  the  same 
freedomfromdustingands  weep¬ 
ing  and  the  priceless  leisure  hours 
that  75,000  “Frantz  Premier’’  housewives 
enjoy  every  day.  Don’t  delay  any  longer 
in  merely  wishing!  Telephone  today — 
and  have  this  sturdy,  compact  and  efficient 
electric  cleaner  do  your  cleaning! 

Exclusive 

Advantages 

1.  The  air-driven  revolving  soft  bristle 
brush  loosens  all  dirt  and  whisks  lint,  dust, 
threads  and  dirt  direct  into  strong  suction 
current  that  carries  it  instantly  and  straight 
into  the  dust-proof  bag. 

2.  Weighs  only  nine  pounds.  You  can 
easily  carry  it  from  room  to  room  or  step 
to  step  to  clean  stair  coverings. 

3.  One  hand  to  guide  it  as  it  rolls 
lightly  over  the  floors.  No  pushing,  drag¬ 
ging  or  exertion  on  your  part. 

4.  Start  or  stop  by  quarter  turn  of  the 
snap  switch  in  the  pistol  grip  handle. 
Control  in  hand  at  all  times,  and  no 
stooping  over  or  bending  necessary. 

5.  Just  attach  to  any  electric  light 
socket  and  it  is  ready  to  clean.  No  extra 
wiring,  piping  or  installing  expense  re¬ 
quired. 

6.  No  power  lost  thru  transmission 
from  a  generator  in  basement.  It  all 
works  directly  for  you. 

7.  Small  and  easily  kept  in  a  handy 
closet  or  corner  where  in  a  few  seconds 
you  can  get  it  to  clean  after  a  meal,  sew¬ 
ing,  or  a  party. 

8.  Does  not  injure  the  most  delicate 
fabrics,  but  preserves  the  life  and  beauty 
of  rugs  and  furnishings. 

9.  Only  one  model — and  that  the  best! 
It  does  all  that  any  Vacuum  Cleaner  can  do. 


The  fine  quality  of  materials  used  and  the  careful  and  precise  workmanship  that 
have  always  made  the  Frantz  Premier  the  most  dependable  of  cleaners  are  still  main¬ 
tained,  altho  the  price  has  been  reduced.  It  is  fully  guaranteed  and  backed  by  a 
definite  “Service.” 


I  MOW 


A  tta  cJi  i n  cn  is  for  Spociol 
purposes  —  $  ^  SO 


West  of  Rockies  $27.50  Dominion  of  Canada,  $32.00 

This  new  and  reduced  price  brings  the  Frantz 
Premier  within  the  reach  of  every  home,  and 
is  made  possible  by  our  tremendous  increased 
production  of  100,000  machines  this  year. 

If  you  don’t  know  our  dealer,  write  us.  We  will  gladly 
send  you  name  of  our  nearest  dealer,  and  a  free  copy  of 
our  illustrated  “9  A.  M.”  booklet. 

The  Premier  Vacuum  Cleaner  Co.,  Cleveland,  U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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Over  Years  and  Tides 

( Concluded  from  page  13) 


hat  was  the  only  place  the  flames  were 
lot  eatin’  wid  fury,  and  there  was  a 
•hance  for  Danny  to  get  below  by  the 
ifterhatch. 

HE  caught  a  rope  trailin’  from  the 
brig’s  tail  feathers,  and  up  he  went 
ike  a  man  to  his  love,  into  that  hell  o’ 
imoke  and  fire  while  I  backed  off  a 
>oat  length  away  to  get  free  from  the 
parks  that  were  failin’  thick  and  bitin’ 
nto  our  flesh. 

But  no  farther  away  would  I  go,  for 
f  Danny  McCoul — Gawd  look  kindly  on 
dm  ! — was  big  enough  to  go  into  that 
ueltin’  pot  after  a  man  who  had  once 
>een  his  friend,  I  could  do  no  less  than 
tand  by. 

And  so  we  waited,  oars  a-peak,  ready 
o  let  fall  and  get  back  to  the  side  o’ 
he  burnin’  ship  as  fast  as  Gawd  would 
et  us  when  the  time  came. 

Finally,  after  what  seemed  years  o’ 
waitin’,  a  head  came  into  that  hell 
;lare,  showin’  plain  above  the  taffrail, 
ind  I  saw  that  it  was  Danny,  carryin’ 
omethin’  in  his  arms.  In  a  moment  I 
lad  the  boat  under  the  stern,  which  was 
tow  blazin’  up  dangerous,  and  we  took 
Danny’s  senseless,  dead-lookin’  burden 
Tom  him,  while  he  threw  his  blistered 
lody  into  the  boat  and  rowed  away. 

Danny  we  put  aboard  the  Magdalene, 
or  he  was  unconscious,  and  then  we 
lulled  ashore  wid  Finn  Shea,  fixin’  him 
tp  at  Pond-.Tein’s.  We  found  that  he 
vouhl  pull  through  all  right. 

DANNY,  too,  came  around  by  morn- 
in’,  though  ’twas  near  suffocated 
ie  was  and  sufferin’  from  a  lot  o’  bad 
mrns.  But  never  a  word  did  he  say 
o  me  of  Finn,  not.  even  askin’  how  he 
Fas,  and  strange  I  thought  it !  But  I 
lassed  the  word  along  to  the  boys  to 
ay  nawthin’,  and  they  obeyed  orders. 
Wecameashoreagain  that  night.  Danny 
Fid  us,  and  we  were  sittin’  about  here, 
tie  and  me  mates  at  one  table;  Danny 
nd  some  of  the  boys  at  the  next  one, 
Fhen  the  black-browed  man  who  was 
Fid  me  the  night  before  came  along. 
Ie  started  praisin’  Danny  for  what  he’d 
lone. 

“I  want  none  o’  your  words,”  McCoul 


growled.  ‘‘Ye  and  your  friends  would 
’a’  left  him  to  the  flames.” 

And  as  he  said  it  that  door  back  there 
opened,  and,  s’help  me,  in  walked  none 
other  than  Finn,  bandages  gone  and  wid- 
his  burns  showin’  red  and  black  and 
angry  across  the  face  o’  him.  As  he 
came  he  caught  sight  o’  Danny,  and 
Danny  o’  him,  so  that  they  both  sprang 
at  each  other  the  same  moment.  Their 
hands  were  not  open  in  friendship,  but 
were  clenched  in  anger. 

I  SWUNG  to  Danny’s  middle  and  held 
him  there,  him  fightin’  to  get  free, 
and  one  of  the  other  boys  brought  Finn 
up  wid  a  short  turn.  Over  our  shoulders 
they  glared  and  glowered  and  struggled, 
like  leashed  dogs,  neither  sayin’  a  word 
till  Finn  spoke.  His  voice  held  the 
sound  of  the  agony  that  must  ’a’  been 
eatin’  at  his  vitals  all  that  long  time  past. 

He  said  :  “I  would  ’a’  struck  ye,  Danny 
McCoul,  fine  man  that  ye  are,  so  that 
wid  my  marks  on  your  face  I  could  ’a’ 
gone  on  hatin’  ye  for  the  wrong  that  I 
done  ye.  Sorry  am  I  that  it  should  ’a’ 
been  ye  that  brought  me  back  from  the 
death !” 

And  Danny  answered  him  bitterly : 
“I  would  ’a’  given  the  rest  o’  me  life 
if  it  hadn’t  been  you  that  was  lyin’ 
shackled  below  in  that  burnin’  ship,  for 
then  I  could  ’a’  torn  your  heart  out 
when  we  met !” 

Then  he  spoke  to  me,  and  his  bitter¬ 
ness  went  out  of  his  voice. 

“Let  be,  let  be,”  he  says.  “I  dragged 
him  out  o’  death — him  that  was  me 
friend — and  I  cannot  strike  him  now. 
’Tis  too  late,”  he  says,  “for  when  I  saved 
him,  my  life  became  his,  Captain  Dono¬ 
van,  the  same  as  his  became  mine.” 

I  TURNED  Danny  loose,  for  I  knew  he 
spoke  the  truth,  and  the  boys  let  Finn 
step  free.  They  stood  lookin’  into  the 
faces  of  each  other,  and  then  Danny 
McCoul,  wid  his  big  Irish  smile  break- 
in’  all  over  the  face  of  him,  turned  to  me. 

“Will  ye  sign  him  aboard  the  old 
Magdalene  again,  Captain  Donovan?”  he 
says. 

“I  will  that,”  I  answered.  “Get  aboard, 
both  o’  ye!” 
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'Which  One  of  Shakespeare’s^ 
Women  Would  You  Marry 

Sweet  Juliet  or  clever  Portia  or  spirited  Viola?  They  are  just  like  the 
girls  you  know  today — with  the  same  charm,  the  same  weakness — the 
same  loveableness. 

For  Shakespeare  lives  today  as  he  lived  300  years  ago.  The  robust 
joy  of  that  young  actor  in  London  built  a  busy  world  that  is  as  real 
and  as  true  today  as  it  was  then. 

There  is  a  good  time — a  fine  spiritual  uplift  in  his  pages.  He  trains 
your  imagination  and  your  taste.  He  teaches  you  life. 

And  you  cannot  imagine  the  wonder  that  is  in  him  until  you  see  the 
completeness  and  beauty  of  the  new 

Thin  PaPer  Booklovers  Shakespeare 

20  Limp  Leather  Volumes — Dark  Red  and  Gold — 7000  Pages 


As  Shakespeare  himself  towers  above  all  who 
ever  used  a  pen  in  all  the  history  of  man,  so  this 
edition  stands  above  all  other  editions  of  Shake¬ 
speare.  Now,  while  you  can,  send  the  coupon  for 
the  whole  set  on  approval  and  see  for  yourself. 
All  the  wonders  that  caused  50,000  people  to 
buy  the  old  Booklovers  Edition  have  been  pre¬ 
served  in  the  new.  The  detailed  perfection, 
the  beauty  of  type,  the  profusion  of  fine  pic¬ 
tures,  the  authority  of  text— the  multiplicity 


of  notes,  and  glossaries,  the  study  plans  and 
prefaces— all  those  things  that  made  the  old 
Booklovers  so  welcome  to  the  student  and  such 
a  delight  to  those  who  read  for  fun — all  these 
things  you  get  in  the  new  edition. 

And  modern  progress  has  added  one  important 
feature  the  bible  paper— so  that  the  old  forty 
volumes  fit  now  into  twenty  — and  the  twenty 
have  a  flexibility,  a  convenience,  that  was  not 
possible  with  the  former  heavy  paper. 


Send  No  Money  On  Approval 


Free 


20  volumes — 5  in.x7,k(— 7000  pages— 400 
pictures  in  the  text — 40  full-page  illus¬ 
trations  in  6  to  12  colors — clear  type— 
bible  paper — flexible  backs  stamped  in 
gold.  Everybody  knows  he  has  to  have 

Send  Coupon  Today 


Col. 
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Shakespeare — everybody  wants  the  / 
best.  So  we  do  not  think  we  should  / 
send  this  set  on  approval  except  ' 
to  the  first  few — so  that  they  ,  jhe 
may  show  it  to  their  friends.  /  University 

y  Society 

To  get  a  set  on  approval  X  44 
_  J.  -free  of  charge -send  ^  Selld  me,  ourges  P.-e- 

this  coupon  today.  bend  it  at  once  without  money.  It  /  paid,  for  n.y  examiua- 
will  bring  the  whole  20  volumes  all  charges  prepaid— and  if  /  thoCokiSve™  shlkespoare' 
thev’re  not  the  best  investment  for  inspiration,  for  pleas-  '  twenty  volumes,  i»  run  limp 
ure,  for  education  that  you  have  ever  made — send  them  r  are  satisfactory, T  shall  pay  you 

hotvl/  of  riiiT*  p v ncn cp  /  $1.50  within  five  days  alter  their  re- 

DaCK  at  our  expenbe.  /  ceipt,and  $2.00  a  month  for  14  months. 

But  send  todav — and  then  see  the  red  and  gold  /  .  !^  t,l;ey  are  ”ot,  \  8h“"  "nt.ify  y"l,‘  aml 

-  ,  i  t  hold  them  subject  to  your  order.  (If  you 

beauty  of  these  20  volumes  spread  along  your  library  /  wish  cloth  binding  change  14  months  to  9 
shelf.  Take  out  the  “Merry  Wives”  and  be  merry  /  mouths.) 
yourself;  take  out  “Othello”  and  weep.  But  send  the  / 
coupon  right  now— without  obligation  or  money.  ^ 


The  University  Society 

44-60  East  23rd  Street,  New  York 


Guaranteed 

&UFORNIA  HOMES 


Meet  the  climatic  requirements  of  every  locality.  Distinctive. 
Artistic.  Comfortable.  Inexpensive  to  build.  Easy  to  sell. 

3  Big  Plan  Books  for  $1 


'REPRESENTATIVE 
CALIFORNIA  HOMES 

50—  $1600  to  $6000 — 50C 

“WEST  COAST 

BUNGALOWS" 

51—  -$600  to  $2000— 

50c 

“LITTLE  BUNGALOWS  ’ 

31— $300  to  $1700— 

25c 


Each  has  photos  and  full 
descriptions, 
plans, 
costs. 


lewJobs 


We  Sell  Books  and  Blue  Prints  on  a  Money-Back  Guarantee. 

E.  W.  STILLWELL  &  CO.,  Architects 
S3  4220  HENNE  BLDG.,  LOS  ANGELES  =i) 


'  /  This 
/  is  your  great^ 
opportunity  to 
qualify  for  a  position 
of  importance.  Right  now 
thousands  of  large  shippers 
and  all  railroads  need  Traffic  Experts. 

Become  a  Traffic  Man 

Recently  enacted  railroad  and  Interstate  Commerce 
regulations  necessitate  trained  Traffic  specialists. 
The  need  is  greater  than  the  supply.  YOU  can 
qualify,  no  matter  what  your  work  is  now  Wo 
make  it  easy— train  you  by  mail,  at  home,  in  spare 
time.  (Payments  to  suit  you.) 

1IIHBTF  for  possibilities  open  and  proof 
Vw  l»  Ilk  that  NOW  is  the  time  to  slart. 

LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY, 
Dept.  C-201  Chicago,  HI 


Let  me  be  your  Haffer 


A  TRULY  WARNER  HAT  will  give  you  that  sna  py 
New  York  look.  The  classiest  dressers  everywhere  get 
my  advanced  hat  styles  by  mail  for  $2.00  charges  prepaid. 
Write  f  >r  booklet  of  latest  hat  t>  les 
2d  Retail  Stores — i  in  Gnaler  New  York 
Address  Dept.  B— 1379  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Prepwd 


Leading  Law  School 
in  Correspondence 
Instruction. Est  1892 

Prepares  for  the  Bar. 
Four  Courses:  Col- 
1  ge,  Post  Graduate, 
B  us  in  ess  Law  and 
Bar  Examination 
Review.  Classes  begin  twice  each  month. 
Actual  daily  lessons.  Send  for  catalog  giving 
rules  for  admission  to  the  bar  in  several  states. 

Chicago  Correspondence  School  of  Law 
51b  Reaper  Block,  Chicago 
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Two  Tonneau  Seats  Disappear  When  Not  Wanted 


The  HUDSON  Six- 40  is  simply  first  at  the  summit.  It 
marks  the  climax  of  an  almost  universal  trend.  We 
started  in  1909  on  it.  And  we  had  48  engineers ,  headed 
by  Howard  E.  Coffin.  So  we  arrived  first — that's  all. 


More  Time — More  Men 

The  present  rebellion  against 
over-tax  and  excess  began  its  rise 
years  ago.  Most  makers  saw  it 
coming.  But,  for  a  long  time,  some 
tried  to  combat  it.  Some  only  part 
way  met  it. 

Now  designers  in  general  are 
doing  their  best  to  accomplish  what 
HUDSON  has  done.  Their  aims 
are  lightness,  economy,  lower  price 
and  lower  cost  of  upkeep.  Many 
factories  have  bought  this  last 
HUDSON  model  for  their  engineers 
to  study. 

The  HUDSON  advantage  is  this: 

We  had  for  chief  designer  the 
far-sighted  Howard  E.  Coffin.  He 
has  led  in  most  of  the  motor  car 
advances,  and  he  took  the  lead 
in  this. 

He  gathered  around  him  47 
engineers  who  had  similar 
ideals.  And  for  four  years 
those  48  men  have  worked  to 
fulfill  them  in  this  car.  We 
have  gone  further  than  others 
because  of  more  time  and  more 
men. 


No  Room  for  Critics 

This  new  HUDSON  Six-40  offers 
no  chance  for  critics.  It  simply  ful¬ 
fills  what  all  the  best  are  attempt¬ 
ing.  It  typifies  the  ideals  of  the  time. 

Most  cars  are  being  built  lighter. 
But  the  HUDSON  Six-40,  among 
7-passenger  cars,  is  first  to  reach 
2,890  pounds. 

All  seek  reduction  in  operative 
cost,  but  the  HUDSON  Six-40  has 
saved  about  30  per  cent.  In  body 
beauty,  we  have  simply  excelled  along 
the  lines  in  vogue.  So  in  equipment, 
comfort  and  convenience.  We  have 
added  unique  attractions. 

And  we  have  distanced  others 
— among  quality  rivals  in  the  trend 
toward  lower  prices.  This  year  we 
dropped  $200. 


HUDSON  Six-40  Limousine,  $2,550 


Excess  is  Crudity 

Lightness  means  costly  materials 
and  skillful  designing.  Low  fuel 
cost  comes  through  a  new-type 
motor.  Low  price  on  a  high-grade 
car  reveals  efficiency.  These  are 
coming  to  be — and  should  be— the 
measures  of  supremacy.  Excesses 
are  now  recognized  as  crudities. 

The  Welcome  Car 

The  HUDSON  Six- 40  has  met 

a  welcome  unprecedented  in  this 
class.  We  trebled  our  output  this 
year,  but  that  failed  to  meet  the 
call.  We  were  forced  for  Septem¬ 
ber  to  add  one-third  to  our  planned 
production. 

Hundreds  of  these  cars  have 
been  shipped  by  express  to  save 
delays  to  buyers.  In  these  extreme 
ways  we  have  coped  with  condi¬ 
tions.  Our  dealers  today  are  mak¬ 
ing  prompt  deliveries. 

Five  Body  Styles 

The  7-Passenger  Phaeton  sells 
for  $1,550,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 

3-Passenger  Roadster,  same 
price. 

3- Passenger  Cabriolet,  $1,750. 

4- Passenger  Coupe,  $2,150. 
Limousine,  $2,550. 

Canadian  Prices:  Phaeton  and 

Roadster,  $2,100  f.  o.  b.  Detroit, 
duty  paid. 

Hudson  dealers  are  everywhere. 
New  catalog  on  request. 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  8222  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Cheapest  Tire  Service 

Your  tires  cost  you  just  exactly  what  they  cost  you  per  mile  of  wear. 

The  first  cost  of  a  tire  is  a  reliable  guide  only  when  it  adds  up  enough  real  mileage  wear  in  the  end. 

Find  out  the  exact  cost  of  your  tire  service,  and  then  you  will  know  the  truth  about  real  tire  economy. 

Today  the  majority  of  serious  automobile  owners  understand  this — that  is  why  they  are  buying 
“Nobby  Treads” — that  is  why  “Nobby  Treads”  are  called 

Business  Basis  Tires 

And  remember  this  —  investigations  prove  that  with  “Nobby  Tread”  Tires  punctures  are  90%  less 
than  with  the  average  tire. 

Today  “Nobby  Tread”  Tires  are  the  largest  selling  high-grade  anti-skid  tires  in  the  world. 

Based  upon  their  remarkable  mileage  records  • 

“  Nobby  Tread  Tires 

our  regular  warranty— perfect  workmanship  and  material  — BUT  any  adjustments  are  on  a  basis  of 

5,000  Miles 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  veteran  motorists  now  use  “Nobby  Tread”  Tires  on  their  front  and  rear 
wheels  through  all  seasons,  because  they  give  real  anti-skid  protection  and  the  lowest  cost  per  mile. 

United  States  lire  Company 

NOTE  THIS:— Dealers  who  sell  UNITED  STATES  TIRES  sell  the  best  of  everything. 
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Our  Fastest  Selling  Car 


Over  40,000  people  now  drive  Chalmers  cars. 

But  the  Chalmers  1915  “Light  Six  is  the  fastest  sell¬ 
ing  car  we  ever  built. 

First  announced  last  May,  over  3500  “Light  Sixes 
were  delivered  in  three  months. 

In  this  time  the  motor-wise  of  the  country  tested  this 
wonderful  car  in  nearly  3,000,000  miles  of  service. 

As  a  result  of  these  tests  in  the  hands  of  owners 
the  demand  for  “Light  Sixes”  is  far  exceeding  our  antici¬ 
pations. 


molded  oval  fenders  of  both  strength  and  beauty;  4^2 
tires — “Nobby”  tread  on  rear  wheels;  unusually  com¬ 
plete  equipment  including  Chalmers  made  one-man  top 
of  silk  mohair,  quick  acting  storm  curtains;  five  demount¬ 
able  rims,  one  motion  Chalmers-Entz  electric  starter, 
which  makes  the  motor  non-stallable.  Klaxon  horn, 
electric  lights,  etc.  And  perhaps  the  greatest  reason  of 
all  the  unusually  high  quality  in  a  car  at  such  a  price. 

Get  Full  Value  in  Your  Motor  Car 
Investment — Write  for  Book 


A  second  factory  order  of  “Light  Sixes  was  started 
two  months  earlier  than  had  been  planned. 

At  $1650  the  Chalmers  “Light  Six”  is  setting  new 
sales  records.  It  is  the  fastest  selling  car  at  its  price  on 
the  market. 

At  this  writing  sales  records  show  that  we  have  de¬ 
livered  more  cars  in  the  last  three  months  than  in 
the  same  three  months  of  1913.  And  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  1913  was  the  biggest  year  in  the  automobile 
industry. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  tremendous  sale  of 
the  Chalmers  “Light  Six.”  Here 
are  just  a  few  of  them: 


A  different  kind  of  automo¬ 
bile  beauty;  unusually  handsome 
finish;  Pullman-like  comfort;  a 
48  H.  P.  long  stroke  non-stallable 
motor  which  “stays  put;”  graceful 


Please  send  me  Literature  on  Complete  Chalmers  Line. 

Name - - - - - 

Street - - - 


There  are  many  other  reasons  why  the  1915  “Light 
Six”  is  the  fastest  selling  pf  all  Chalmers  models.  These 
additional  reasons  are  given  in  a  special  issue  of  Chal¬ 
mers  “Doings  which  has  just  come  from  the  press. 
This  latest  Chalmers  book  has  a  full  color  cover  and 
pictures  of  both  the  “Light  Six”  and  our  larger  “Master 
Six.”  It  is  filled  with  facts  and  information  which  will 
enable  you  to  compare  the  Chalmers  with  all  other  cars. 
It  contains  complete  description  and  photographs  of  all 
models  including  the  Limousine,  Sedan  and  Coupelet. 

Send  the  coupon  today  and  get  your  copy  of  this 

attractive  book.  Every  automo¬ 
bile  buyer  should  read  it,  before 
investing  in  so  important  a 
thing  as  a  motor  car. 
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Critical  Men  Acknowledge  True 
Oldsmobile  Quality  in  this  “Light  Four 


Oldsmobile  quality  needs  no  explanation. 

Fifteen  years  of  building  motor  cars  has  given  the  Olds¬ 
mobile  an  accepted  place  in  the  minds  of  all  who  know  motor 
car  design. 

These  who,  for  reasons  of  economy,  have  purchased  cars  of 
lower  quality,  are  keenly  aware  of  the  difference.  Even  com¬ 
petitors  acknowledge  it. 

So  when  we  announced  a  new  Oldsmobile — our  “Light  Four” 
for  $1285 — naturally  there  arose  the  question,  “Is  it  really  up  to 
the  Oldsmobile  standard?” 


Men  everywhere,  after  seeing 
this  new  car  have  answered  this 
question  for  us.  They  are  answer¬ 
ing  it  by  buying  as  fast  as  we  can 
produce  them  in  our  factory. 

Refinements  that  All  Can 
Appreciate 

Y  ou  who  appreciate  the  fine  points  of  mo¬ 
tor  car  design  will  find  new  delight  in  ap¬ 
praising  this  new  Oldsmobile  “Light  Four.” 
But  you  need  not  have  expert  automobile 
knowledge  to  fully  appreciate  the  harmoni¬ 
ous  lines,  the  exquisite  finish,  the  complete¬ 
ness  and  unusual  values  of  this  new  car. 

hor,  first  of  all,  it  is  apparent  that  the  new 
model,  in  body  lines,  is  an  exact  reproduc¬ 
tion  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  the  big  Oldsmo¬ 
bile  Six,  which  is  known  everywhere  as  the 
'  greatest  six-cylinder  car  in  America.”  With 
its  112-inch  wheel  base,  and  low  center  of 
gravity,  it  presents  the  same  evenness  of  pro¬ 
portion  and  grace  of  line  that  you  have  al¬ 
ways  associated  with  the  name“01dsmobile.” 


A  close  examination  shows  many  other 
features  that  are  characteristic  of  the  larger 
Oldsmobile.  Circassian  walnut  woodwork 
throughout;  a  beautiful  dash  unit  with  every 
instrument  set  flush;  cast  aluminum  foot 
and  running  boards;  concealed  tool  box 
with  complete  equipment;  Jiffy  curtains, 
and  extra  quality,  one-man  cape  top,  with 
boot;  extra  heavy  wheels  with  12  spokes 
of  finest  selected  hickory,  natural  finish ; 
extra  wide  doors;  seats  of  ample  width; 
comfortable  leg  room  for  the  largest  man, 
in  both  front  and  rear  seats — a  true  five-pas¬ 
senger  car,  with  luxurious  comfort  for  every 
passenger. 

Delco  Lighting  and  Starting 
System 

Of  course  you  know  that  among  starting 
and  lighting  systems,  Delco  stands  at  the 
head.  Few  cars  selling  for  less  than  $2000 
can  afford  it. 

Sidelights  are  eliminated,  as  the  search¬ 
lights  have  dimming  arrangements  for  city 
driving. 


At  night,  the  dash  unit  is  flooded  with 
electric  light.  Speedometer  and  eight-day 
clock  are  always  in  plain  view,  and  every 
detail  of  control  is  under  your  hand,  equally 
easy  to  see,  day  or  night. 

A  Marvelous  New  Motor 

The  best  engineers  of  Europe  have  devel¬ 
oped  a  compact,  small  bore  four-cylinder 
motor,  with  overhead  valves,  very  powerful 
and  very  economical.  This  new  Oldsmobile 
motor  is  developed  on  the  same  general 
lines,  and  is  capable  of  great  flexibility,  giv¬ 
ing  a  range  of  speed  from  5  to  50  miles  per 
hour.  Few  motors  can  equal  it  in  economy 
of  operation,  as  it  makes  from  16  to  18  miles 
on  a  gallon  of  fuel. 

Its  four  cylinders,  measuring  3/4x5,  are 
cast  on  bloc,  with  valves  overhead  and  all 
working  parts  covered.  Mounted  on  the 
main  frame  with  three-point  su; pension.  A 
special  Oldsmobile  silencer  smothers  all 
noise.  Its  steady  quiet  hum  is  scarcely 
heard  until  you  lift  the  hood. 

Few  cars  selling  for  twice  the  cost  of  this 
Oldsmobile  receive  the  same  thorough  care 
and  workmanship  that  this  car  receives  in  its 
slow,  careful  process  of  construction.  Olds¬ 
mobile  quality  and  thoroughness  go  deeper 
than  the  surface  essentials.  They  are  built 
into  every  part  and  piece  of  material  by  care¬ 
ful  workmen  who  have  for  years  guarded 
Oldsmobile  prestige  by  the  most  painstaking 
attention  to  detail. 

You  will  enjoy  looking  at  this  car,  at  the 
show-rooms  of  any  of  our  hundreds  of  deal¬ 
ers  or  branches.  Our  Catalog  “B,”  describ¬ 
ing  it  in  detail,  sent  on  request. 


Do  You  Prefer 


1  Six  ”  ? 


The  Famous  Olrlsmobile  "Six"  is  everywhere  called  the  most  dis¬ 
tinctive  and  beautiful  six-cylinder  car  in  America,  and  enjoys  an  ever 
increasing  popularity.  This  year  our  output  will  be  increased  to  keep 
up  with  the  demand.  Seven-passenger  touring  body,  S2975.00.  Cata¬ 
log  “A”  describing  the'Oldsmobile  "Six”,  sent  on  request. 


OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS 

Lansing,  Michigan 
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Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter  at  the 
Post  Office  Department,  Ottawa,  Canada 


U  Entered  at  the  New  York  Post 
^  Office  as  Second-Class  Matter 
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MARK  SULLIVAN,  EDITOR 


Detained  by  the 


Germans 


)X  THE  nineteenth  of  that  swiftly  moving  August  of 
this  terrible  year  Brussels  awaited  with  tempered 
apprehension  the  appearance  of  her  conquerors.  I 
am  here  obliged  to  recapitulate  a  history  grown  al- 
,]v  stale  when  these  lines  go  to  press.  Belgium  had  held  back  at  Liege  the  Ger- 
a  advance;  but  the  heavy  German  siege  gun*  had  already  come  into  position, 
one  read  between  the  lines  of  the  carefully  censored  reports  that  the  resistance 
Liege  was  over.  There  had  been  outpost  fighting  at  Tirlemont.  only  an  hour  or 
i  by  motor  car  from  Brussels.  The  populace  of  the  Flemish  metropolis  lived  in 
mod  of  mingled  grief,  triumph,  and  fear.  New  mourning  was  everywhere;  in 
t  heroic  defence  of  Liege  the  flower  of  Brussels  had  fallen.  Two  troops  of  cav- 


By  Will  Irwin 


■  recruited  from  the  noble  or  aristo- 
:ic  families  of  the  capital  had 
rged  a  German  masked  battery  in 
first  brush ;  only  eighty  came  back, 
countess  of  the  realm  had  lost  two 
5  and  the  third  lay  wounded  in  the 
al  ballroom,  now  become  a  hospital, 
ueh  of  the  populace  as  had  no  pri- 
;  cause  for  mourning  were  in  the 
id,  I  think,  of  a  small  boy  who  lias 
:ked  the  eye  of  the  village  champion 
awaits,  triumphant  but  apprehen- 
■,  his  second  rush.  The  wiser  heads 
Brussels  knew  that  their  city  now 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Germans.  They 
not  expect,  however,  a  general  ad- 
ce  through  the  city,  much  less  a 
manent  military'  occupation;  the 
st  they  feared  was  a  cavalry  raid 
•  moral  effect.”  But  that  advance, 
it  raid  or  occupation,  was  upon 
in ;  they  knew  that.  The  Govern- 
lt,  the  Queen,  and  most  of  the 
;ign  ministers,  had  moved  to  the 
:ified  city  of  Antwerp;  almost  alone 
o  n  g  the  Diplomatic  Corps  our 
erican  minister,  Brand  Whitlock, 

>d  his  ground,  hoping,  since  he  repre- 
ted  the  strongest  neutral  power,  to 
something  for  the  people  of  Belgium 
he  had  already  done  much  for  the 
mans  stranded  in  the  land  of 
ir  enemies. 

ter  Four  Americans  Into  War 

XTERNALLY,  that  once-gay  city — • 
t  so  lacy  in  its  architecture,  so 
green  and  bright  in  its  parkways 
loved  about  sober  and  muted.  From 
public  building  fluttered  the  Red 
iss  flag;  through  its  wide-sweeping 
nues  passed  and  repassed  the  Garde 
it/nc — futile  little  citizen  soldiers, 
led  mostly  with  old-fashioned  single- 
t  muskets,  crowned  with  bizarre  felt 
s  which  looked  like  old-fashioned 
bies  furnished  forth  with  red  braid 
1  red  cockades.  They  were  on  their  way  to  posit  ions 
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the  outposts  of  the  city.  Though  the  out-of-doors 
es  were  still  running,  most  of  the  tables  were 
pty :  the  few  sippers  of  bock  and  liqueurs  spoke  al- 

st  in  whispers.  Aud  everywhere  you  looked,  you  saw  how  the  clock  had  stopped 
August  2 — the  day  when  Belgium  began  her  heroic  fight.  The  theatrical  and 
ema  posters,  falling  ragged  and  shabby  from  the  boards,  proclaimed  the  bill  for 
eek  of  August  2” — and  stopped.  By  the  elevator  of  our  hotel  hung  a  framed 
irte  de  jour”  giving  the  table  d’hote  menu  and  music  program  for  the  day.  No 
i  had  thought  to  take  it  down ;  and  it  also  bore  the  date  ‘‘August  2” — the  day, 
•haps,  when  Belgium  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation.  Into  this  situation  came  four 
lerican  correspondents,  all  save  one  novices  at  war.  For  the  two  weeks  during 
icli  Belgium  held  the  frontier  the  English  correspondents  furnished  with  passes 
in  a  complaisant  Belgian  Government  had  been  dodging  back  and  forth  in  auto¬ 
biles  back  of  the  firing  line,  getting  glimpses  here  and  there  of  the  fighting.  They 
red  back  full  accounts  and  let  their  home  editors  take  chances  with  the  strict 
glish  censorship.  And  they  overdid  the  process.  ‘‘I  notice,”  said  a  great  Ameri- 
l  editor,  “that  if  it  gets  written  often  enough,  it  gets  printed.”  An  indiscreet 


Whether  or  not  the  Burgomaster’s  fourteen-year-old  son  during 
a  parley  shot  the  German  officers  buried  here,  it  is  to  these  graves 
the  Germans  point  as  their  justification  for  the  ruin  of  Louvain 


British  reporter  sent  to  London  the  exact  location  of  the  Bel¬ 
gian  General  Staff,  heart  of  the  army.  A  careless  censor  let  it 
through  to  publication.  The  English  Government  recalled  all 
its  correspondents,  the  Belgian  Government  all  its  passes. 
There  we  were  without  passes  or  standing  of  any  kind ;  we  had  merely  our  pass¬ 
ports.  our  credentials,  and  letters  from  the  American  consul  certifying  that  we 
were  personally  known  to  him  as  what  we  represented  ourselves  to  be.  And  we  had 
come  too  late  for  any  action !  We  started  for  Belgian  military  headquarters  to 
see  what  could  be  done  in  a  state  of  determined  hopelessness.  We  found  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Passports  sitting  about  a  table  in  an  antique  courtyard,  like  a  picture  of 
the  French  Revolution.  We  were  surprised  at  their  cordiality.  Yes,  it  was  true 

that  there  were  no  more  newspaper 
passes.  But  our  consular  papers  were 
sufficient.  With  them  one  could  go  any¬ 
where.  They  wished  the  American  gen¬ 
tlemen  well.  In  the  light  of  later 
events,  I  can  see  the  deep  Flemish  sar¬ 
casm  in  the  remarks  of  those  little  mili¬ 
tary  men.  If  four  mad  Americans 
wanted  to  put  their  heads  into  the 
Prussian  noose,  let  them !  At  the  time, 
however,  we  failed  to  perceive  that. 
Our  sole  emotion  was  joy.  We  were 
going  to  see  something! 

Paralysis 

SO  WE  started — Cobb,  Dosch,  Mc- 
Cutclieon,  and  I— in  a  Brussels  city 
taxicab  whose  driver  was  willing 
to  take  a  chance  for  an  extra  tip.  We 
had  just  arrived ;  we  knew  nothing  of 
Belgian  geography;  only  one  of  us  had 
any  knowledge  whatever  of  French. 
We  did  not  even  know  where  we  were 
going.  On  the  way  out,  however,  we 
stopped  at  the  house  of  a  well-informed 
American,  who  gave  our  chauffeur  a 
kind  of  itinerary.  “Let  him  follow 
that!”  said  he,  “and  keep  on  until  lie’s 
stopped !”  I  remember  now  that  I 
caught  the  word  “Louvain.”  Louvain, 
the  name  that  is  written  on  the  heart 
of  the  world,  meant  nothing  to  us  then. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  park  w  a  y 
which  leads  from  Brussels  to  the  Bois, 
we  caught  our  first  glimpse  of  war.  A 
barricade  of  street  cars  blocked  the 
way,  before  it  lay  a  new  trench,  the 
turf  carefully  cut  away  in  blocks  and 
stacked  for  future  use.  Two  little  can¬ 
non  poked  their  stupid  noses  from  an 
embrasure  beyond.  Still  further  along 
lay  a  block  of  barbed-wire  entangle¬ 
ments,  strung  on  newly  planted  posts. 
A  sentry  stopped  us,  nodded  his  head, 
let  us  go  on.  As  he  gave  the  word,  he 
cast  upon  us  one  curious  look,  then  he 
fell  back  and  leaned  against  a  tree.  All 
the  line  of  his  face  drooped,  and  the  other  units  of 
the  Garde  Civiquc,  resting  by  the  roadside,  had  that 
same  expression  of  overburdening  anxiety.  Their  ill- 
fitting  little  red-and-blue  uniforms,  topped  with  those 
beautified  derby  hats,  their  old-fashioned  muskets,  and  that  expression,  marked 
them  for  what  they  were — citizen  soldiers,  half-trained,  waiting  to  fight  a  hopeless 
battle  of  honor.  Now  we  were  in  the  great,  broad  parkway  which  leads  to  the  Bois. 
That  superb  bit  of  landscape  gardening  stretched  away  deserted ;  there  was  neither 
pedestrian  nor  vehicle  in  sight.  On  all  sides  advertising  devices,  trolley  tracks,  en¬ 
trances  to  golf  links,  dancing  pavilions  with  refreshment  booths,  proved  how  freely 
the  people  used  this  park  in  a  normal  August.  This  vacancy,  this  silence  among  all 
the  familiar  signs  of  human  habitation,  resembled  a  scene  from  one  of  those  hor¬ 
rible  nightmare  stories  wherein  some  noxious  vapor  of  a  comet  strikes  our  world 
and  leaves  no  man,  but  only  the  works  of  man.  Terebunen  lies  a  few  miles  out 
from  Brussels.  It  is  a  fashionable  suburb  with  deep  woods,  pretty  villas  and  elab¬ 
orate  summer  palaces.  Here  was  a  little  life,  a  few  liarekneed.  well-behaved  Bel¬ 
gian  children  played  about  the  sidewalks — the  last  playing  children  we  were  to  see 
for  many  a  day.  There  were  more  details  of  the  Garde  Civiquc,  more  street-car  barricades, 


German  soldiers  in  motor 
car  riding  through  streets 
of  Louvain,  looking  for 
civilian  sharpshooters 
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trenches,  and  entanglements.  Again  a  dispirited  sen¬ 
try  stopped  us  and  gave  us  a  glance  of  curiosity  as  we 
went  on.  Again  we  marked  the  listless  attitude,  the 
drawn,  anxious  faces  of  these  little  citizen  soldiers. 

We  were  in  the  open  country  now,  though,  indeed, 
the  perfectly  crowned  European  road  ran  between 
dirt  footpaths,  as  in  a  city  park.  Suddenly,  now,  the 
roads  had  become  inhabited  and  all  the  pedestrians 
were  walking  in  our  direction — a  steady  flow  toward 
Brussels.  Everyone  carried  something — a  suit  case, 
an  old-fashioned  country  bag,  a  round  bundle  tied 
up  in  bedding.  This  advance  guard  was  mainly  men 
or  young  women,  and  they  walked  briskly;  some  of 
them  were  even  talking  or  laughing.  The  line  came 
on  and  on,  and  presently  we  were  in  the  zone  of 
old  women,  of  children,  of  whole  families,  of  the  more 
heavily  burdened.  Two  old  ladies  tottered  weakly 
along,  carrying  bundles  across  their  backs.  They  wore 
those  ridiculous  little  purple-flowered  bonnets  of  the 
1SS0  period  which  the  Belgian  countrywoman  keeps 
for  her  best ;  beside  them  a  young  boy  struggled  with 
a  child’s  wagon,  full  to  overflowing.  A  whole  family 
passed.  The  children  grouped  round  an  overburdened 
mother,  each  carrying  a  bundle.  The  father  trundled 
a  wheelbarro  /,  shaded  by  an  umbrella,  and  contain¬ 
ing,  among  muc  bedding,  a  pair  of  baby  twins,  sound 
asleep.  A  fringe  of  rolled  umbrellas  surrounded  the 
edges  of  the  load.  Everyone,  in  fact,  carried  um¬ 
brellas — provision  against  sleeping  in  the  fields  during 
one  of  the  summer  rains  of  Brabant. 

The  Silent  Hegira 

No  ONE  spoke,  but  no  one  wept  either.  The  world 
was  struck  silent,  dumb.  The  only  sound  was  the 
shuffling  of  their  feet  along  the  dry  pathway. 
Doseli,  who  had  seen  the  San  Francisco  disaster,  re¬ 
marked  on  that :  “It  was  just  that  way  in  San  Francisco.” 

Here  and  there  a  family,  more  opulent  or  more 
lucky  than  the  rest,  had  horse  transport.  Mainly 
the  vehicles  were  farm  wagons,  drawn  by  a  single, 
great-necked  Flemish  horse  which  plodded  sullenly  with 
its  overload  of  household  treasures,  of  bedding,  of 
cooking  utensils,  and  of  people.  An  aristocratic  lan¬ 
dau  trotted  more  briskly  through  the  crowd.  A  peas¬ 
ant  girl  drove  it ;  in  its  double  seats  were 
women  in  fashionable  clothes  and  two  priests, 
women,  looking  ever  and  again  back  on  the 
road,  were  crying  softly  into  their  handker¬ 
chiefs — the  only  tears  I  saw.  And  once 
again  there  was  a  fashionable  English  tan- 
colored  trap,  commandeered  from  I  know 
not  where — for  a  farm  horse  drew  it. 

Among  these  larger  vehicles  threaded  the 
dogcarts  of  Flanders — the  owner  pushing 
from  behind,  the  dog  auxiliary  plodding  so¬ 
berly  between  the  front  wheels.  And  among 
these  people,  as  among  the  increasing  crowd 
of  pedestrians  on  the  footpath,  silence. 

There  were  guards  at  every  crossroads; 
either  men  of  the  Garde  Civiquc  or  citizen 
soldiers  arrayed  in  those  blue  tunics  and 
round  caps  which  the  Red  Cross  women  of 
Brussels  bad  been  stitching  night  and  day. 
Sometimes  they  stopped  us;  always  they 
let  us  go  on  after  one  curious,  searching 
glance.  A  soldier  coming  up  on  a  bicycle — 
he  wore  the  uniform  of  the  regulars — 
hailed  us  from  behind.  He  merely  wanted 
n  lift,  for  he  was  carrying  half  a  dozen 
bottles  of  beer.  We  took  him  aboard  witli 
bis  wheel  and  his  load.  He  was  a  tired 
little  man,  very  drawn  of  face  and  sober 
of  mien,  though  he  tried  to  be  gay.  As  for 
the  Germans — he  knew  nothing,  except  that 
they  were  coming. 

Fighters  Who  Drooped 

WE  TOPPED  a  rise— and  there  lay  the 
Belgian  army.  It  filled  the  slope 
before  us  and  the  hollow  beneath. 

In  the  foreground  a  group  of  cavalrymen 
stood  about  their  picketed  horses  while  a 
cook  in  bis  undershirt  dealt  out  coffee  from 
a  milk  can.  Further  along,  an  infantry 
regiment  lay  stretched  out,  resting,  in  a  field 


of  lucerne.  Still  further 
along  were  more  regi¬ 
ments  ;  in  the  background, 
in  the  hollow  of  the  hills, 
battery  after  battery  of  ar¬ 
tillery  threaded  through  the 
roads,  taking  position. 

Never  have  I  seen  men 
so  dirty,  so  utterly  bedrag¬ 
gled  and  weary  as  these 
who  gathered  for  that 
of  Brussels.  The  last  ounce 
gone  from  them.  The  sentry 
who  stopped  us  and  inspected  our  pass  drooped  on 
his  gun.  His  coat  was  matted  with  grease  and  dirt ; 
transversely,  just  above  the  knee  of  his  baggy  trousers, 
was  the  unmistakable  double  rent  of  a  bullet.  Many 
had  been  slightly  wounded ;  one  wore  a  bandage  like 
a  football  head  harness ;  one  had  a  splash  of  absorb¬ 
ent  cotton  and  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster  across  the 
place  where  the  bridge  of  his  nose  had  been.  In 
groups  by  the  roadside  the  lately  and  slightly  wounded 
in  the  last  engagement  awaited  transportation  to  the 
rear.  They  were  hugging  bandaged  arms  and  legs; 
their  faces  showed  the  torpor  which  is  the  second 
stage  of  violent  suffering. 


pitiful  little  Appomattox 
of  strength  seemed  to  be 


w« 


The  First  Rumble  of  Cannon 

WERE  all  a  little exaltd,  we  four,  by  this  first 
touch  of  war,  even  by  the  horror  of  it,  else  we 
should  not  have  gone  on,  I  suppose,  past  what 
proved  afterward  to  be  the  main  force  set  to  hold 
Brussels  against  the  invader.  But  go  on  we  did,  across 
another  hill.  There,  in  a  hollow  forward  and  to  our 
right,  lay  what  looked  like  another  village.  Behind  it 
rose  straight  columns  of  smoke.  I  stopped  a  refugee 
and  inquired  what  the  town  might  be.  “Louvain,”  he 
said.  "Is  it  burning?”  I  asked  in  my  novice  French. 
“Oui!”  he  said.  And  then  he  asked  that  question 
which  we  were  to  hear  again  and  again  in  the  course 
of  that  day:  “Where  are  the  English  and  the  French? 
Have  they  come?”  “No!”  I  was  forced  to  answer. 
He  turned  without  visible  emotion  and  went  on. 

Then,  as  we  stood  there  by  the  road,  some  one 
said  :  “Listen — is  that  firing?”  From  the  clear  hori¬ 
zon  came  a  noise  like  the  distant  thunder  when  a 
storm  gathers.  It  stopped;  it  began  again  in  sudden 
bursts;  straining  our  ears,  we  caught  an  undercurrent 
— a  steady,  rattling  buzz  which  we  knew  for  musketry. 
We  had  stood  for  some  time  listening  before  I  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  field  of  purple  cabbages  to  our  imme¬ 
diate  right  was  not  uninhabited.  Here 
peeped  out  blue  and  red  kepis.  It  was 
picket  line  concealed  in  the  cabbage  rows 
the  neat  little  mushroom-shaped  haystacks. 

Here  the  chauffeur  set  his  foot  down, 
not  go  on. 


I  made  out  that  he  was  afraid  of  having  his  cab 
appropriated.  He  put  it  on  those  grounds;  as  I, 
agreeing  with  him,  put  it  on  the  grounds  that  we 
should  never  see  the  grand  entry  to  Brussels  if  we 
let  ourselves  be  cut  off.  Both  of  us,  1  take  it,  had 
deeper  and  more  emotional  reasons.  I  know  that  I  had. 

‘Where  Are  the  French  and  the  English?” 

ORE  us  lay  a  rise  in  the  road  which  seemed  to 
command  a  better  view  of  the  little  town.  There 
were  still  a  few  refugees  along  the  road — all, 
however,  coming  our  way.  If  they  could  walk  along 
that  road,  so  could  we,  said  the  bolder  spirits  of  the 
party.  At  this  moment  came  frantic  protests  in  Cock¬ 
ney  English  from  an  automobile  which  had  drawn 
up  beside  ours.  It  contained  two  British  moving- 
picture  men  with  their  camera. 

“Better  keep  out,  gov’ner,”  said  one  of  them. 
“We’re  getting  ready  to  hurry  back.  There’s  light¬ 
ing  just  beyond.  We  filmed  a  Belgian  troop  of  cav¬ 
alry  going  into  action,  an’  filmed  ’em  twenty  minutes 
later  coming  back  with  half  the  saddles  empty.” 

Yet  it  drew  us — that  rise — with  a  kind  of  fascina¬ 
tion.  And  at  last  we  cut  loose  and  started,  telling 
the  chauffeur  to  wait  our  return. 

The  refugees  were  still  dragging  on,  but  at  a  quick¬ 
ened  pace.  I  stopped  them  now  and  then  to  ask 
for  news.  None  could  give  any;  but  always  was  there 
the  same  pathetic  question  :  “Are  the  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  here?”  And  always,  when  I  answered  “No,” 
the  questioner  settled  into  his  expression  of  hopeless 
stolidity  before  he  plodded  on.  The  firing  had  stopped 
now;  the  unnatural  silence  settled  again  over  earth 
and  air  and  people.  Still  rose  the  column  of  smoke 
beyond.  We  thought  then  that  it  was  the  village  of 
Louvain  burning — forecast  of  its  fate  a  week  later. 
I  know  better  now ;  it  was  only  some  dry  brush  back 
of  the  town,  set  on  fire  by  the  late  skirmish. 

We  topped  the  rise  and  saw  nothing  but  more 
refugees,  and  still  we  kept  on.  Indeed,  the  refugees 
came  even  more  thickly,  plodded  even  more  silently. 
A  tall,  dirty,  weary  Belgian  soldier  walked  in  the 
middle  of  one  group.  Tired  as  he  was,  be  was  carry¬ 
ing  a  bundle  for  a  woman, 
go  on,  gentlemen,”  he  said. 

As  the  conservative  of  the 
his  advice.  “Aw,  lie’s  some 


He  stopped  me.  “Don’t 
“It  is  very  dangerous.” 
party,  I  wanted  to  take 
deserter,”  said  the  rest. 


and  there 
a  Belgian 
or  behind 

He  would 

With  my  imperfect  knowledge  of  French, 


A  few  steps  further  on  a  Belgian  soldier  on  a  bicycle 
rested  his  foot  on  the  ground  while  he  talked  with 
a  choked,  excited  voice  and  a  drawn  expression  to  a 
group  of  women.  He  was  the  only  person  whom  I 
had  seen  show  any  animation  for  an  hour. 

Now  suddenly,  round  a  bend  of  the  road,  appeared 
a  tavern — "Le  Lion  Rouge  de  Belgique” — terminating 
a  long  village  street  which  curved  out  of  sight.  That 
was  Louvain,  said  a  passer-by;  and  he  repeated  that 
pathetic  question  about  the  French  and  the  English. 

Moment  of  Calm 

'T  BECAME  plain  that  my  French — the  only  French 
we  had  between  the  four  of  us — wouldn’t  do  for 
complex  inquiries  about  the  position  of  the  Belgian 
lines.  Just  then  a  priest  came  down  the  street,  walk¬ 
ing  calm-faced  and  easily  amid  that  silent,  moveless 
crowd.  I  ventured  to  ask  him  if  he  spoke  English. 

“No,  monsieur,”  he  replied,  "but  in  my  establishment 
are  certain  brothers  who  ( Continued  on  page  2.”) 
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Refugees  from  Termonde  watching  the  burning  of  their  homes  from  a  distance.  l  He 
Germans  everywhere  punished  civilian  interference  with  prompt  burning  of  property  and  instant  execution  of  individuals 
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T  STARTED  somewhere  in  the 
regions  of  the  back  yard  and 
sped  streetward  like  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  cat  pursued  by  a  dog.  And 
that's  what  it  was.  The  cat  came 
into  view  like  a  hieroglyphic  shot 
from  a  cannon,  and  if  the  four  boys 
squatted  at  mumble-the-peg  on  the 
front  lawn  had  been  two  feet  to  the 
south,  they  would  have  been  potted. 

As  they  scrabbled  to  their  knees 
the  fox  terrier  and  his  revolving 
growl  grazed  them  with  an  indis¬ 
tinct  streak  and  vanished  in  the 
dust  of  the  road.  In  the  meantime, 
the  cat,  being  now  in  its  own  yard 
across  .the  street  and  inspirited  by 
the  proximity  of  refuge,  threw  on 
the  gas  and  made  for  the  open  front 
door,  tail  straight  up.  The  entry 
was  partially  blockaded  by  the  cat’s 
mistress  and  a  neighbor  woman 
who  were  sitting  sideways  on  the 
veranda  steps,  gossiping  confiden¬ 
tially  on  some  text  that  held  them 
oblivious  to  surroundings.  They 
never  dreamed  of  a  cat  until  it 
flashed  between  them. 

“Has  a  fit !”  they  gasped  after  it. 

And  just  then  the  dog  hurled  their 
bridge  of  laps,  digging  his  toes  into 
the  high  places,  and  sprung  two 
spiteful  shrieks  and  the  women 
simultaneously.  And  a  second  or 
two  later  the  cat  died  under  the 
sofa.  The  sofa  seemed  to  hump 
itself  with  the  brief,  awful  noise, 
and  all  was  over. 

i 

WHEN  the  women  burst  into  j 
the  room  the  doggy  stood 
over  the  cat  triumphantly 
and  wagged  his  stump  for  approba¬ 
tion.  But  he  got  none.  Both  sprang 
at  him  with  ferocious  cries  and  he 
escaped  through  the  door  by  the 
skin  of  his  teeth. 

A  red-headed  boy,  who  had  run  1 - — 

the  gantlet  of  twelve  years  and 
who  dispensed  the  flung-together  aspect  of  being  mostly 
legs,  gained  the  veranda  steps  as  the  dog  scampered 
down.  With  a  desperate  swing  the  boy  kicked  at  the 
culprit  on  the  wing  and  missed. 

“G’wan  home !”  he  vociferated. 

“Sidney  Bascombe.’’  stormed  the  neighbor  woman, 
bouncing  crimson-faced  through  the  door,  “do  you 
know  what  that  nasty  little  brute  of  your’n’s  done? 
He’s  killed  Miss  Hampton’s  Peter,  so  he  has — killed 
him  right  under  the  sofa — right  here  in  her  own  house !” 
“He — has?’’  faltered  the  hoy  in  consternation. 

“Yes,  sir — he  has!”  came  in  crushing  denunciation. 
“Oh-h-h-h !”  He  stared  up  at  her,  his  mouth  sag¬ 
ging  apart  in  the  shape  of  his  lament.  The  other 
three  mumble-tlie-peggers.  were  rooted  in  their  tracks 
at  his  heels. 

“Well?”  demanded  the  woman,  gradually  bursting 
with  indignation. 
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The  remaining  boy  gave  a  mass  of 
similar  testimony.  Sidney  listened 
in  sullen  anxiety.  The  other  two 
hoys  eagerly  cited  further  damaging 
instances,  and  it  oversoon  became  a 
contest  among  the  three  as  to  who 
knew  the  most  about  Nibs’s  lawless¬ 
ness  and  the  uprising  against  him. 

Sidney’s  face  hardened  and  flick¬ 
ered  with  sneers.  His  rankling  eyes 
lowered  at  each  boy  in  turn,  while 
his  head  hung  out  ominously  and 
the  invisible  bristles  that  grow  up 
and  down  a  boy’s  neck  and  spine 
reared  higher  and  higher.  They 
were  not  turning  him  against  his 
dog.  They  were  kicking  his  dog 
when  it  was  down.  Yet  he  knew 
well  enough  they  were  telling  the 
truth,  albeit  it  was  bloated  and  in¬ 
flamed,  and  his  heart  was  seasick 
with  alarm  for  the  dog’s  future. 

At  last  came  a  moment’s  lull  in 
the  jabber.  He  thrust  his  head 
into  their  midst,  arms  crooked  de¬ 
fiantly  downward,  fists  clenched, 
and  spoke  in  rebuttal  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  effective.  It  blew  all 
the  evidence  to  kingdom  come. 

“Yah-h-h-h — BUGS!”  he  bawled 
into  their  teeth. 

And  while  the  explosive  hang  in 
“bugs”  was  still  drilling  their  ears 
he  started  a  procession  across  the 
street  and  back  to  his  father’s  barn. 
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E  SWALLOWED  as  if  he  had  the  quinsy,  and  then 


nobody  knows  tiptoed  humbly  past  the  neighbor 
woman  and  through  the  door.  The  other  boys  shuffled 
after  him  and  huddled  at  his  back. 

Old  Miss  Hampton  stood  bowed  over  the  dead  Mal¬ 
tese,  her  fingers  trembling  over  her  lower  lip.  She 
was  whipsawing  between  two  emotions.  One  was 
grief  gathering  as  she  realized  poor  Peter  was  no 
more,  and  the  other  the  spirit  of  ’76  bridling  up  at  the 
wanton  high-handedness  of  the  dog. 

“Dm — awful  sor-r-ry — Miss  Hampton.”  He  fumbled 
with  his  white  tennis  hat  and  stood  in  contrition  as 
sincere  as  if  he  had  done  it  himself.  And  it’s  probable 
he  made  no  separation  between  himself  and  the  dog 
as  to  blame.  The  dog  was  his  and  he  was  a  boy. 

“I’ll  get  yuh  a  notlier  one — Miss — Hampton,”  he 
offered  consolingly. 

“Yes,  y’betcha  !”  chirped  up  another  lad  whose* heart 
was  swimming  in  sympathy.  “I  know  where  there’s  a 
mess  of  dandy  kittens.  I  can  get  her  a  peach.  I  can 
get  yuh  eight,  Miss  Hampton.” 

She  didn't  seem  to  hear  them.  She  looked  as  help¬ 
less  and  pathetic  as  a  forsaken  grandmother  in  the 
county  house. 

“Gosh  hang  it,”  vowed  Sidney,  “I’m  goin’  to  lick 
that  dog  ’thin  an  inch  of  his  life,  so  I  am.” 

“Well,  what’s  ended  can’t  be  mended,  Sidney,”  she 
sighed  with  resignation.  She  picked  up  the  cat  and 
carried  it  into  the  dining  room  on  its  way  to  some 
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He  would  sit  in  a  perfect  heaven 
of  dog  satisfaction  and  watch  his  idol 
with  fox-terrier  pertness,  and  yawn  and 
snap  at  flies  and  take  a  chew  now  and  then  at 

Sidney’s  hand  and  be  without  a  worry  in  the  world 

bier  on  the  hack  porch.  The  hoys  watched  her  in  rever¬ 
ential  silence  until  she  had  disappeared,  and  then — 

“Now,  lookaliere,  young  man.  I'll  jist  tell  you  what. 
we’ve  got  a  cat,  and  if  that  Nibs  of  your’n  comes  on 
our  yard  after  it.  I'll  have  him  shot.  D’ye  hear  that? 
The  best  thing  for  you  to  do  is  keep  him  tied  up  or 
muzzled.  First  thing  you  know,  some  one’ll  give  him 
a  dog  button.  He’s  becomin’  a  reg’lar  nuisance,  and  I, 
fer  one,  ain’t  goin’  to  put  up  with  it  inny  longer.  He’s 
got  to  chasin’  everything  he  sees,  lately,  from  butter¬ 
flies  to  automobeels.  If  the  Old  Boy  wasn’t  in  him, 
he’d  been  rund  over  long  ago.  I’ll  see  your  parents 
about  this !”  Having  thus  turned  her  frying  exaspera¬ 
tion  over,  the  neighbor  woman  went  out  of  her  way  to 
push  the  boys  aside  and  hurried  back  to  condole  with 
Mrs.  Hampton. 

The  boys  made  their  exit  and  drifted  to  a  halt  in  a 
depressed  and  solemn  group  on  the  sward  between 
sidewalk  and  street. 

“By  gum.  Sid.”  said  one  in  a  burrowing  undertone, 
“y’d  jest  better  tie  that  dog  up.  Now,  I’m  tellin’  yuh ! 
Somebody  will  fix  his  clock  fer  him,  one  these  nights. 
I  heard  01’  Man  Sawdon  say  he’d  kick  him  into  a  poul¬ 
tice  first  time  he  got  ’thin  boot  shot  of  him.  He  wuz 
throwin’  a  hunk  of  scantlin’  at  him  fer  chasin’  his 
chickens  an’  wuz  swearin’  to  beat  the  band.  The 
scantlin’  went  wild  an'  swiped  some  pepper  plants 
flat.  It’s  a  holy  fright  the  way  he  wuz  swearin’.” 

“Gosh  hang  him !”  raged  Sidney,  “if  I  ketch  him 
kickin’  Nibs,  I’ll — I’ll — Nibs  is  chasin’  his  .chickens 
b’cause  he  learned  how  chasin’  'um  out  our  garden, 
gosh  hang  the  ol’  lobster !” 


HE  news  spread  rapidly,  and 
by  evening  was  the  piece  de 
resistance  at  most  of  the 
supper  tables  in  that  part  of  the  little 
town.  It  possessed  the  requisite  car 
rying  qualities.  There  was  enough 
humor  in  the  episode  to  make  peo¬ 
ple  laugh  and  enough  pathos  on  the 
dear  old  lady’s  account  to  cut  into 
sympathy,  and  enough  of  the  overrid¬ 
ing,  public-be-damned  idea  to  irritate 
the  independence  of  everyone.  And 
when  that  dog  was  already  the  ac¬ 
cepted  star  pest  of  the  locality,  this  last  depredation 
was  the  step  that  goes  too  far  and  public  opinion 
asserted  its  sovereignty.  Nibs  was  chained  up  that 
very  night. 

He  was  incarcerated  in  the  barn.  The  night  was 
still,  sound  traveling  on  wireless  waves,  and  Nibs 
barked  the  burden  of  his  broken  heart  into  all  the 
bedrooms  round  about  and  howled  and  cried  himself 
to  sleep  and  kept  everybody  awake. 

The  next  day.  solicitous  for  Nibs’s  comfort  and  pro¬ 
portionately  sore  at  the  world,  Sidney  remodeled  a 
dry-goods  box  into  a  weather-tight  kennel,  and  that 
evening  Nibs  took  up  the  new  life  under  a  cherry  tree 
behind  the  house.  He  began  cultivating  his  voice  as 
the  shades  of  night  drew  down,  and  while  it  was 
not  strong  like  a  mastiff’s,  it  had  a  wide  range, 
exquisite  modulations,  and  powers  of  expression  that 
conquered  every  ear.  And  where  it  did  not  soften  a 
heart  it  stole  a  goat. 
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‘HAT’S  all  right,  but  y’d  better,  Sid,”  urged  an¬ 
other  lad  with  a  wise  warning  twist  of  the 
head.  “He  chased  'Liz'beth  Webb’s  tennis  ball 
thother  night  an’  got  it  an’  she  couldn’t  ketch  him  an’ 
he  chewed  it  dead.  Sam  White  come  along  and  got  it. 
Fetched  him  one  with  a  rock- — that’s  why  he  limped 
thother  day.  ’Liz’beth  told  Sam — I  heard  her — it's 
got  so  she  can’t  play  ketch  without  Nibs  buttin’  in. 
Sam  said  that  dog’ll  jump  in  after  what’s  cornin’  to  it 
an’  never  come  out,  one  these  days.” 


'E  WAS  little  more  than  a  puppy,  and  every  time 
the  next  day  that  Sidney  appeared  he  forgot  his 
chain  and  threw  a  violent  somersault  at  the  end 
of  it.  Then  he  would  try  to  turn  himself  inside  out 
with  joy,  and  after  Sidney  had  romped  with  him  and 
giggled  helplessly  while  getting  face,  ears,  and  neck 
licked  with  effusive  canine  affection,  he  would  sit  in  a 
perfect  heaven  of  dog  satisfaction  and  watch  his  idol 
with  fox-terrier  pertness  and  yawn  and  snap  at  flies 
and  take  a  chew  now  and  then  at  Sidney’s  hand  and  be 
without  a  worry  in  the  world. 

Two  such  days  went  by  under  the  cherry  tree.  The 
third  morning  Sidney  was  to  go  fishing  up  the  river 
and  Nibs  was  to  go  along. 

Sid  awoke  at  five  and  dressed  with  the  speed  of  a 
fireman.  He  ran  downstairs  and  broke  onto  the 
kitchen  porch  on  his  jubilant  way  to  say  good  morning 
to  Nibs  and  dig  bait.  Instead  of  the  hilarious  rattle 
of  the  chain  and  the  demonstrative  greetings  of  the 
pup,  the  kennel  was  silent.  He  stopped  and  stared. 
Yes,  there  was  the  chain,  all  right,  leading  into  the 
kennel.  He  whistled.  No  answer.  He  bounded  down 
to  the  tree.  Calling  to  the  dog.  he  hauled  on  the 
chain.  Nibs  came  out — slowly  out — on  his  side.  He 
was  dead — stiff — poisoned. 

The  boy  sat  there  on  his  heels,  one  hand  propped 
against  the  kennel,  the  other  holding  the  chain,  and 
his  eyes  on  the  dog — sat  there  for  several  minutes 
without  moving.  His  face  was  white.  But  his  heart 
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t’night  is  jest  nose  around  under  cover  an’  size  things 
up,  an’  each  fella  take  the  yards  I  tol’  yuli  an’  I'll 
work  Ol’  Man  Sawdon’s.” 

“Aw,  y’  want  to  take  his.  I  bet,  b’cause  I  bet  y’  think 
he’s  the  gink  that  did  it,”  grumbled  Woggy.  “That 
ain’t  givin’  us  no  show,  so  ’tain’t.  We  oughter  all  take 
his  yard.  Five  of  us  can  see  an’  hear  rnore’u  one. 
Sure.  I  betcha  we  five  ’uld  nail  him,  first  thing.” 

“Aw,  what’s  eatin’  yuh?” 

“Woggy’s  the  dope,  all  right,  Sid,”  put  in  another. 
“Jest  one  fella  can’t  s’round  a  house.  But  us  five  can, 
an’  then  if  anything  bobs  up  anywhere  it  won’t  stand 
no  show  gettin’  past.” 

“Aw,  what’s  eatin’  you?” 

At  this  the  other  two  boys  took  the  floor  and  dis¬ 
closed  that  whatever  was  devouring  Woggy  and  his 
second  was  feeding  on  them  also,  and 
the  discussion  waxed  hot.  But  at  last 
Sidney  reluctantly  compromised.  Saw¬ 
don’s  premises  were  the  second  below 
Sidney’s  home.  It  was  the  corner  lot 
and  over  an  acre  in  extent.  They 
would  first  wander  in  a  body  down 
the  street  and  around  that  corner 
and  see  what  they  could  see.  And 
after  a  promiscuous  interchange  of 
suggestions  and  admonitions,  they 
sallied  forth  and,  assuming  an  inno¬ 
cent  air  of  having  nothing  to  do, 
lounged  along  the  front  walk. 

THE  Sawdon  house  stood  down 
near  the  corner.  It  was  an 
old,  old  white  building,  a  story 
and  a  half  high,  with  green  shutters 
and  a  modern  veranda  across  the 
front.  The  barn  was  on  the  rear 
corner  of  the  lot  next  to  Sidney’s 
street.  An  ancient,  high-treed  apple 
orchard  overspread  the  whole  back 
portion  of  the  property  beyond  the 
barn ;  and  the  garden — the  apple  of 
Sawdon's  eye — was  between  barn  and 
house.  The  house  was  surrounded 
with  shrubbery  and  the  lawn  betweer 
orchard  and  street  was  shaded  by  elms. 
Old  Man  Sawdon  was  puttering  in 
his  garden  as  the  boys  idled  by.  A 
light  shone  in  the  kitchen,  and  through 
the  open  door  they  saw  the  moving 
shadow  of  Mrs.  Sawdon  at  the  supper 
dishes.  They  lagged  around  the  cor¬ 
ner  and  came  to  a  stand  and  gazed  in 
at  the  dark,  ghostly  front  with  as 
much  high-keyed  interest  as  if  it  were 
haunted. 

“Aw,  don’t  all  rubber  in  there. 
Some  one’ll  get  next.  Beat  it,”  hissed 
Sidney,  suddenly  recognizing  the  sus¬ 
piciousness  of  such  conduct.  “Look 
into  the  street,  can’t  yuh?” 

The  squad  of  sleuths  took  up  their 
march  with  guilty  suddenness.  After  a  little,  Woggy 
broke  out  in  a  whisper : 

“Say,  Sid,  now’s  a  peach  of  a  chanst  to  sneak  in.” 
They  halted  and  began  whispering  it  over,  keeping 
furtive  lookout  for  pedestrians  meanwhile,  and.  when¬ 
ever  one  approached,  becoming  so  guilelessly  mum  and 
so  ostentatiously  pious  that  everyone  who  saw  them 
sniffed  mischief. 


The  boys  made  their  exit  and 
drifted  to  a  halt  in  a  depressed  and  sol¬ 
emn  group  on  the  sward  between  sidewalk  and  street 

as  if  it  were  a  murder  case.  There’s  a  thousand  tricks 
up  an  old  thief  taker’s  sleeve  like  yours.” 

“Nawp !”  replied  the  chief,  unmoved  and  piling  his 
feet  on  his  desk.  “Sam,  he’s  too  foxy — too  close¬ 
mouthed.  You  couldn’t  trick  him  into  talking  about  it, 
to  save  your  neck.  And  his  own  tongue’s  all  we’ve  got 
to  work  ou,  unless  some  one  saw  him,  which  ain't 
likely.  His  wife  can’t  testify.  Hang  it,  if  we  could 
arrest  him  and  give  him  the  third  degree,  a  week  of 
it  couldn't  squeeze  a  peep  out  him.  I  know  him.  The 
Chinese  couldn’t  torture  it  out  him.  No,  Sam,  I’m 
afraid  you’re  up  against  it.  But  I’ll  roll  it  around  some 
and  stop  at  your  house  to-night  and  have  another  talk.” 

At  the  end  of  the  hour  Sidney’s  father  cranked  his 
machine  viciously  and  drove  helter-skelter  back  to 
the  works,  his  genial  visage  dark  with  brewing  venge¬ 
ance.  “I’ll  let  the  boy  play  detective  if  he  still  wants 
to,”  was  his  decision  as  he  entered  his  office. 

THAT  evening  while  a  round,  dingy,  red  moon  was 
bulging  up  behind  Mrs.  Hampton’s  house  and 
peach  trees,  Sidney,  the  other  three  mumble-the- 
peggers,  and  another  intimate  were  gathered  in  the 
gloom  within  the  open  double  doors  of  his  dad  s  barn- 
garage.  Sidney  was  doing  the  talking.  Their  heads 
were  together  and  his  voice  was  an  eager  undertone. 

“Now,  take  it  from  me,  kids,  this  here’s  no  pr’tend- 
in\  It’s  the  real  thing  we’re  up  against.  We’re  on  a 
real  detective  stunt  an’  we’ve  got  to  be  efishunt  an’ 
mean  business.  The  kid  that  don’t  get  that  in  his  bean’ll 
get  run  over  by  the  cars.  An’  you,  Woggy — y  want 
to  stop  yer  breathin’  so  loud,  or  you  won't  last.” 

“Aw,  how  can  I  help  it?  I  got  adnoids,  I  guess.” 
“Well,  y’  poor  boob,  don’t  breathe  with  ’in,  then. 
Breathe  down  thother  way.  Now,  mind,  fellas,  y’  don’t 
want  to  get  cold  feet  b’cause  y’  don’t  start  sumthun 
right  off.  Detectives  often  stand  in  one  place  fer  a 
week  without  movin’  before  they  commence  to  find  out, 
and’ll  lay  under  a  porch,  mebby,  without  sneezin’  all 
night  listenin’.  Now,  mind,  all  yer  expected  to  do 


paraffin  clue  on  the  desk.  “So  that  nails  the  old  black¬ 
leg  down  hard.  Now,  then,  John,  I  want  you — ” 

“Nawp!”  interrupted  the  chief,  shaking  his  long, 
bony  face  cynically  and  pushing  up  his  under  lip.  "It 
only  makes  it  harder  to  bear,  Sam.  We  know  lie’s  the 
man,  but  it’s  another  thing  to  fasten  it  on  him  in  court. 
If  it  were  a  murder  case,  that  piece  of  paper  would 
eventually  send  him  where  he  belongs.  But  it  isn’t, 
and  about  all  you  can  do  is  take  it  out  his  hide  and  pay 
your  little  fine  down  here  like  a  man.” 

I  DON’T  care  a  whoop  for  your  cold  water,  John,”  ex¬ 
postulated  the  other  in  determined  heat.  “You’ve 
got  to  try  your  best,  anyway.  It’s  worth  five  hun¬ 
dred  to  me  to  lay  that  scurnp  open.  He’s  had  it  in  for 
me  ever  since  I  fought  him  for  school  board.  Go  at  it 


HE  SEATED  himself  on  his  heels 
over  the  dog  and  thumbed  it  in 
examination.  Then  he  rubbed 
the  back  of  his  neck  thoughtfully  for 
some  moments,  and  at  last  raised  his 
quiet,  angry  blue  eyes  to  his  son’s  and 
stood  up. 

“The  question,  Sid,”  he  declared  in 
a  deliberate  voice  that  expressed  his 
eyes,  “is  who  is  the  two-legged  rattle¬ 
snake  that  did  this?” 

“I’ll  find  him,  dad,”  gulped  Sidney, 

“if  it  takes  a  thousand  years.  And 
when  I  do — ” 

The  man  in  the  father  sternly  eyed 
the  man  in  the  boy  for  a  moment. 

“Better  leave  him  to  me,  Sid,”  he 
suggested  significantly.  He  was  a  200- 
pound  machinist,  the  owner  of  a  shop, 
a  handler  of  men,  and  after  speaking 
he  gazed  down  with  an  eye  gleaming 
with  imagination  hard  at  work  and 
overhauled  one  of  his  sledge-hammer 
fists. 

“But  the  first  thing  is  to  find  him,” 
he  suddenly  remembered  aloud  with 
a  grunt  of  wrath.  And  their  eyes 
connected  again. 

“Sidney,”  he  continued,  “you  know 
they  didn’t  fight  the  Revolution  for 
the  price  of  a  cheap  stamp — you 
understand  that,  I  see.  It  was  the  idea  behind  it. 
And  there’s  a  big  unwritten  idea  back  of  this  dead 
dog  that  can’t  be  arbitrated  and  I'm  going  to  fight. 
The  sneak  that  did  this  would  rob  the  dead.  Let’s 
look  around  and  see  what’s  doing  in  the  way  of  clues  ” 


THEY  began  a  careful  search,  strolling  in  widening 
spirals  as  if  looking  for  a  lost  breastpin,  but 
could  discover  no  trace  of  the  visitor.  Several 
weeks  of  dry  weather  protected  him  from  footprints, 
and  he  had  evidently  been  too  wary  to  blunder  across 
the  soft  beds  of  the  garden. 

“What’s  that,  dad?”  suddenly  exclaimed  Sidney, 
pointing  to  a  glimpse  of  white  among  the  beet  tops. 
He  ran  and  brought  a  tightly  crushed  wad  of  dewy 
paper.  His  father,  pulling  carefully,  opened  it  out.  It 
was  a  square  paraffined  sheet.  One  side  was  blood¬ 
stained.  The  other  bore  the  blue  imprint  of  a  butcher 
whose  shop  was  on  the  far  opposite  side  of  town. 

“Sid,”  said  his  father  with  grim  animation,  “here’s 
our  clue.  By  Georgetown,  Bowers  don’t  sell  a  pound 
of  meat  a  month  in  this  part  of  town.  I’ll  find  from 
him  who  bought  meat  from  over  this  way  yesterday 
and  we’ll  commence  knowing  a  thing  or  two,  I  reckon. 
Now,  see  here,  Sid !  Keep  mum  about  what  we’ve 
found  to  the  boys  and  don’t  start  playing  detective— 
not  till  I  give  the  word.  Understand?  I’ll  first  see 
Bowers  and  then  turn  the  whole  matter  over  to  Mowry. 
I'm  going  to  spend  money  on  this.”  And  he  tapped  the 
paper  and  nodded  to  himself  as  he  folded  it  up. 


THAT  afternoon  his  car  stood  before  the  little 
city  hall  for  an  hour.  He  and  Mowry,  the  chief 
of  police,  had  been  friends  since  boyhood  and 
the  assassination  of  Nibs  had  more  than  official  atten¬ 
tion.  The  two  behind  closed  doors  discussed  the  case. 

“Bowers,”  said  Sidney’s  father  in  concluding  its 
presentation,  “recollected  offhand.  ‘Why,  yes,’  he  says. 
‘I  sold  ol’  Jake  Sawdon  a  pound  of  beef  liver  yesterday 
afternoon  about  three.  Sawdon’d  been  out  through 
Cordstown  since  five  and  was  hungry’s  a  bear,  he  sez, 
and  seeing  the  shop  made  him  crave  liver.’  Bowers 
says  he  hasn’t  sold  a  scrap  to  anyone  over  my  way  for 
*— o  weeks  or  more  but  this.”  He  nodded  at  the 


at  LAST  plans  were  sifted  and  Sidney  issued  his 
orders. 

“Bill,  you  sneak  over  and  dig  under  them 
cannas  thother  end  the  porch.  Ol’  man  always  suts 
there  nights.  An’— an' — Pulpy— say,  you  beat  it  into 
that  flowerin’  quince  under  their  bedroom  winda. 
They  might  get  to  talkin’  about  it  ’fore  they  go  to 
sleep.  An’  you,  Gene,  hide  under  the  salvies  under  the 
kitchen  winda — you  know,  next  the  walk.  An’.  Woggy 
— you — you’d  better  hide  under  the  el’phant  ears,  this 
end  the  porch,  where  yer  breathin’  won’t  cut  so  much 
ice.  I'm  goin’  to  sneak  ’round  an'  under  that  hyde- 
ranger  near  the  back  porch.  Now,  mind,  if  ennyone 
gets  into  trouble,  yell  an’  every  fella  to  the  rescue. 
An’  when  I  whistle  twiste,  all  beat  it  to  the  barn.” 
He  stepped  from  the  group  and  glanced  precautiously 
up  and  down  the  street.  None  near. 

“Beat  it !”  he  hissed.  They  bent  over  in  approved 
movie  attitudes  and  melted  into  the  shadows  of  the 
elms  on  the  lawn  and  scattered  to  their  respective  posts. 


SIDNEY,  on  hands  and  knees  behind  an  apple  tree, 
watched  with  rolling,  resolute  eyes  for  his  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Sawdon,  standing  just  outside  the  small 
door  of  his  barn,  was  having  some  sort  of  worry  over 
the  blade  of  an  old  hoe.  But  at  last  he  entered  the 
barn,  carrying  his  garden  tools,  and  Sidney  ran  to  a 
large  hydrangea  near  the  kitchen  porch  steps  and 
dove  under  it.  It  thrashed  about  as  he  curled  himself 
into  small  space  on  his  stomach,  and  then  “all  was 
still.”  The  trap  was  set. 

Sawdon’s  inhospitable  character,  rather  than  his 
years,  gave  him  the  distinction  of  age.  He  was  in  the 
early  fifties  and  abreast  of  the  times  on  only  one  sub¬ 
ject — fertilizers.  He  sold  ( Continued  on  page  29) 


<  red  and  his  eyes  the  eyes  of  a  man.  For  that  mo- 
i>f  travail  must  come  in  the  life  of  a  boy  when  his 
iau  is  born ;  wholly  primitive  and  untutored,  it  is 
true,  but  none  the  less  formidable  for  that.  And  Sid¬ 
ney’s  moment  had  come. 

“I’ll  find  out  the  dirty  stinker  that  did  this,”  he 
whimpered  through  biting  teeth,  “if  it  takes  a  hundred 
years,  an’  when  I  find  him—”  He  arose  to  his  feet, 
and  those  eyes  of  his  man,  with  one  big  deadly  tear 
breaking  through  the  lower  lashes  of  each,  looked 
here  and  there  and  there,  hunting  relentlessly,  and 
sent  their  message  to  the  horizon. 

Sidney’s  brawny  dad  was  up  and  dressing  wThen  the 
boy  had  slipped  downstairs,  and,  bareheaded  and 
barearmed,  soon  came  out  on  the  porch,  pawing  the 
sleep  from  his  jovial,  bronzed  face  and  coppery  hair. 
He  was  up  to  groom  his  car  and  feed 
and  admire  his  fancy  chickens  a  spell 
before  breakfast.  Sidney  gave  him 
one  heartburning  glance  and,  drop¬ 
ping  his  eyes  to  the  exhibit  at  his 
feet,  rested  the  case  with  C;esar. 

“Hello !”  The  exclamation  from  the 
porch  came  sharp  and  sudden.  The 
father  had  read  the  story  at  sight, 
and,  with  hand  in  hair,  stood  scowl¬ 
ing  full  blast  at  the  scene  under  the 
cherry  tree.  “Poisoned,  by  heck !”  he 
ejaculated,  and  then  strode  down 
the  steps. 
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Struggling  Toward  Holy 


— »0R  three  clays  I  have  been  struggling 

H  toward  Russia- — to  see  the  war.  In  peace 
time  you  fly  there  from  London  with  the 
Nord  Express  in  two  days.  In  war  time. 

;er  three  days’  torment,  I  have  covered  just  a 
rd  of  the  way.  I  go  from  London  to  New- 
«tle;  from  Newcastle  to  Bergen;  from  Bergen 
Christiania;  from  Christiania  to  Stockholm; 
an  Stockholm  to  Gefle ;  from  Gefle  by  boat  to 
lamo  in  Finland ;  from  Ruamo,  via  God  knows 
ere,  to  Bielostrov  on  the  Russo-Finnish  frontier, 
ence  to  St.  Petersburg.  It  will  take  eight  days — 
ne  say  nine.  Russia  is  to-day  the  most  cut-off  of 
r  countries. 

ties  Turning  Homeward 

^UABUSHINKY  (Michael  Alexandrovitcli) ,  whom  I 
^  met  on  the  rotten  tugboat,  otherwise  the  “passen¬ 
ger  boat  of  the  Bergen  Steamship  Company” 
riled  the  Nop  tun,  and  about  as  old  as  the  Wave 
d),  swears  that  lots  of  Russians  have  traveled  thus 
,m  St.  Petersburg  to  London.  I  laugh. 

•Runaway  exiles,”  he  said.  And  he  tells  how,  in 
)1,  after  journeying,  disguised  as  a  woman,  from 
cutsk  to  Europe,  he  himself  traveled  via  (Finland, 
rway,  and  Sweden  to  free  England.  “Let’s  pre- 
id  we’re  exiles,”  he  says.  And  he  laughs. 

Lnd,  in  fact,  he  is  an  exile.  Seventeen  thousand- 
1 — very  odd — Muscovites  are  exiles  to-day,  stranded 
London,  Paris,  and  western  Europe;  and  are  strug- 
ng  and  straggling  toward  home.  They  are  hungry, 
washed,  helpless,  good-humored,  wretched.  There 
;  a  hundred  and  eighteen  on  the  Neptun,  and  room 
•  ninety. 

[  am  the  one  Anglo-Saxon.  The  odd  twenty-eight, 
uuong  them,  sleep  on  deck.  That  is,  they  roll  from 
le  to  side. 

ar  Creates  Bureaucracy 

T  IS  all  right  laughing  about  struggling  into  Rus¬ 
sia.  It  is  equally  hard  to  struggle  out  of  England. 
England  is  changed,  bureaucratized,  Russianized, 
hen  I  left  England  for  Berlin,  in  June,  England  was 
>e.  No  bureaucrats. 

When  I  returned  from  Berlin,  and  set  about  leaving 
igland  for  Russia,  I  found  England  unknowable.  It 
s  imported  the  Continent. 

Everywhere  is  bureaucracy,  red  tape,  officialdom,  and 
e  universal  “Home  Office.”  The  Home  Office  with 
les,  regulations,  prohibitions.  In  old  days  no  free- 
rn  Briton  knew  what  the  Home  Office  was.  He 
ought  it  a  sort  of  domestic-economy  college.  Now 
u  find  the  Home  Office  in  full  autocracy.  In  peace- 
1  Roeliampton,  London,  S.  W.,  the  Home  Office 
ies  on  my  wife’s  foolish  German  maid ;  sends  a  con- 
ible  to  question  her  twice  every  day ;  and  so  wor- 
?s  her  for  her  certified  photograph  that  I  have  to 
re  her  hysteria  by  vowing  the  constable  has  asked 
r  her  hand. 

At  Newcastle,  where  I  begin  to  struggle  toward  Holy 
issia,  the  hundred-odd  Russians  wait  on  the  quay, 
•ue  Russians.  Soft  faces,  soft  hats,  soft,  sibilant 
eech,  soft  bags  of  fruit.  Plenty  of  Nitchevo,  Slava 
>gu ;  and  loud  cries  of  “Kyril  Ivanovitsch.”  This 
t  Kyril  Ivanovitsch  is  softest  of  all.  He  resembles 
Red  Cross  badge,  and  as  buffer  would  have  saved 
e  Titanic.  Foreseeing  collisions,  I  make  great  friends 
ith  him. 

Tar-time  Scrutiny 

rHE  Home  Office  has  its  last  kick  at  us  as  we  try 
to  leave  England.  The  corrugated  iron  doors 
of  the  dirty  Newcastle  quay,  usually  open  to 
iens  and  Britons  alike,  are  shut,  all  but  a  narrow 
fink.  At  the  chink  stands  a  good-humored  police- 
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man ;  and  to  his  right,  at  a  desk,  stand  two  exhausted 
bureaucrats  from  the  Home  Office;  and  the  duty  of  all 
three  is  to  prevent  spies  getting  out.  The  exhausted 
bureaucrats  actually  speak  French — to  such  extreme- 
ties  is  Britain  driven  by  war.  As  each  man  wriggles 
through  the  chink  in  the  corrugated  doors,  the  bureau¬ 
crats  take  down  his  name  and  searchingly  peer  at  his 
papers.  The  arc  lights  wink. 


A  “ Mobilization  ”  Schedule 

T 


lAI\ING  down  the  names  of  a  hundred  Russians 
lasts--  two  hours.  Even  the  French-speaking 
bureaucrat  with  the  stubby  pencil  can’t  manage 
it.  The  very  first  Russ’s  name  is  Vladimir  Ivanovitsch 
Koliuluikin. 

“Waldemar  Ibanovitsc-h,”  says  the  bureaucrat.  “Vladi¬ 
mir,”  says  the  Russ.  “V-l-a-d — ”  “Vuldamir,”  writes 
the  Briton.  He  struggles  past  “Ivanovitsch” !  When 
he  gets  to  “Koliubakin,”  he  hesitates;  then  grins. 

“Call  you  back  again — ” 

The  hundred-odd  Muscovites,  not  knowing  English, 
pay  no  attention.  I  alone  smile.  In  yet  another  thing 
war  lias  transfigured  England.  Her  people  joke. 

I  spent  Monday  night,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
till  evening,  on  the  Neptun.  The  Neptun  rolled.  On 
Monday  night,  again  on  Tuesday  night,  I  watched 
the  Pole  Star  through  my  glass.  It  had  moved  north 
perceptibly. 

We  were  steering  north.  To  avoid  mines  we  went 
along  the  Scottish  coast ;  hence  the  thirty-six  hours’ 
journey  has  stretched  to  forty-six.  On  Tuesday  night 
an  excited  Russ  tumbles  over  my  bed  on  deck  and 
wakes  me.  He  says  he  has  news.  We  shall  not  be 
able  to  get  across  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  but  must  go 
by  rail  right  round  the  Swedish  and  Finnish  coast, 
via  South  Lapland. 

Here  is  his  itinerary  for  London  to  St.  Petersburg, 
which,  in  peace  time,  takes  forty-seven  hours;  the 
train  times  are  “mobilization”  times : 


Concerning  Naval  Battles 

E; 


M' 


My  good  friend,  Raouf  Hussein  Bey,  commander 
of  the  llama  diet.  after  treating  myself,  Francis 
McCullagh,  and  the  “Mirror”  representative, 
Bannister,  to  dinner  and  to  whisky  on  board 
his  ship,  bombarded  fearfully  four  Bulgarian 
soldiers  who  came  to  bathe  between  Silivri  and 
Bogados. 

We  laughed  at  Raouf  Hussein  as  a  nincom¬ 
poop.  We  little  foresaw  that  Raouf  would  be¬ 
come  Turkey’s  one  naval  hero ;  that  he  would 
bombard  a  Greek  port,  dodge  successfully  the  Greek 
Averof ,  and  be  offered  in  reward  the  hand  of  Princess 
Zefie,  Abdul  Hamid’s  niece. 

Strange  Company 

'GST  interesting  of  the  Nept tin's  passengers  is 
Alexander  Vladimirovitcli  Makowsky,  the  land¬ 
scape  painter,  and  professor  at  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Academy  of  Arts. 

He  is  a  nephew  of  the  other  Makowsky,  famous 
for  “peasant  girls.”  Makowsky  is  enraged  at  the 
Neptun’s  food. 

Next  in  interest  comes  a  Russ  whom  I  call  Milo- 
slavsk.v,  a  lieutenant  colonel.  He  carries  plans  for 
a  Baltic-Black  Sea  canal ;  has  written  books  on  food 
supply  during  war ;  and  has  been  trying  to  sell  Eu¬ 
rope  a  miraculous  grain-sifting  and  grain-cleaning 
machine,  his  own  invention.  He  says  it  “refrigerates” 
grain.  Why,  I  don’t  know.  He  is  a  true  Russ.  When 
we  first  meet,  as  I  wash  my  hands  below,  he  whis¬ 
pers  mysteriously  that  he  is  a  lieutenant  colonel,  but 
that  nobody  on  board  must  know.  It  is  a  state 
secret. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  is  in  the  smoking  room,  ges¬ 
ticulating  violently  about  the  superior  “ideaology” 
( idcinost )  of  Russians,  and  screaming: 

“Gentlemen!  ( Gospoda !)  When  I  was  a  young  lieu¬ 
tenant — before  I  reached  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel—” 

He  loves  Russia,  and  swears  that  the  Cossacks  will — 
They  have  dash  !  Udal!  They  are — 

And  into  the  talk  burst  M.  Piotr  Yadrintseff,  an  ex¬ 
pert  on  Cossack  war  songs.  I  say :  “Sing  us  one.”  He 
begins.  Here  it  is,  in  good  Russ  and  bad  English : 


Rutchlci  Jcrasottci 
Dashka  krasotki 
Kariye  Glaski 


Little  hands  of  the  Beauty! 
Little  Soul  of  the  Beauty! 
Hazel  eyes  .  .  . 


ONDON  to  Bergen,  51  hours ;  Bergen  to  Christiania, 
14  hours;  Christiania  to  Stockholm,  17  hours; 
Stockholm  to  Morjarv,  52  hours;  Morjarv  to  Tor- 
nea  in  Finland,  by  car,  12  hours;  Tornea  to  Tammer- 
fors,  18  hours ;  Tammerfors  to  St.  Petersburg,  26  hours  ; 
estimated  waits  for  trains  and  boats,  72  hours ;  total, 
262  hours,  or  eleven  days. 

I  turn  over  and  go  to  sleep.  The  excited  Russ,  I 
find  later,  has  lied.  We  shall  not  have  to  go  through 
Lapland ;  but  will  get  across  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Our 
whole  journey  will  take  eight  or  nine  days. 

All  the  Russians  are  thirsting  for  naval  bat¬ 
tles.  Nobody  has  seen  a  naval  battle  but  I.  I  tell 
tales  of  two. 

First  was  in  August,  1906,  when  I  watched  from 
Helsingfors  Quay  two  Russian  battleships  bombarding 
mutinous  Sveaborg  Fortress.  While  I  am  telling  this 
tale  the  projector  of  a  British  warship  off  the  coast 
of  Norway  flashes  into  our  eyes.  The  warship  steams 
side  by  side  with  the  Neptun  for  half  an  hour.  When 
it,  all  other  lights  out,  extinguishes  its  projector  and 
sheers  off.  a  jagged  black  patch  against  the  night,  I  tell 
of  my  second  naval  battle.  The  battle  of  Silivri,  un¬ 
written  in  history.  It  was  the  9th  of  November,  1912. 


Yadrintseff  swears  that  Cossacks  love  such  war 
songs.  In  1877-8,  he  says,  their  favorite,  as  they 
raided  the  Danube,  was  “Down  by  Mother,  Mother 
Volga” !  “What,”  I  ask,  “has  that  to  do  with  war,  any 
more  than  ‘Down  by  the  Suwanee  River'?”  “All  Cos¬ 
sack  war  songs,”  says  Yadrintseff,  “are  sentimental. 
And  the  word  ‘glaski’ — eyes,  rimes  with  ‘vuilaski’- — - 
sallies.”  “Sing  me  a  real  war  song,”  I  say.  “Some¬ 
thing  about  a  really  bloodthirsty  Cossack.”  “There 
is  none.  I  shall  tell  you  a  Cossack  story.”  And  he 
tells  how  a  seventeenth-century  freebooter,  Stenka 
Razin,  plundered  the  Volga  side,  and  defied  the  whole 
vast  power  of  the  early  Romanoffs. 

A  Real  War  Song 

VICTORIOLTS  Stenka  raided  Persia.  He  brought 
home  from  Persia  a  sword  of  gold  and  the  golden 
daughter  of  a  Persian  prince.  He  loved  the 
sword ;  he  loved  passionately  the  princess.  “Only 
death  shall  part  us,”  said  Stenka  prophetically.  Stenka 
was  dreamy,  whimsical,  loving,  bloodthirsty.  Off 
Tsaritsyn  he  brooded. 

He  brooded  badly.  “What  is  it,' Stenka?”  asked  the 
Persian  princess. 

“I  am  wretched,”  said  Stenka.  He  spat,  and  took 
up  a  kohsi,  or  some  other  ( Concluded  on  page  2.3) 
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COLLIER’S  FOR 


OCTOBER  3, 


19  14 


Prize  Winners 


First  Prize  :  :  $2,500 

THE  TRAWLER 

Second  Prize  :  :  $1,000 

SALERATUS  SMITH 

$500  Prizes 

Racliel 

The  Big  Fellow 
Colin  McCabe:  Renegade 
The  Peacemaker  of  Tolley’s  Ledge 
Anent:  A  Biscuit  Shooter 
I'll  Go  the  Reaper 
Bridal  Blush 
The  River 

Added  Prizes,  $500  Each 

The  Message  of  Anne  Laura  Sweet 
The  Statement  for  the  Defense 
The  Hospital  Ticket 

The  Glory  . 


Winner  of  the  First  Prize 

with 

"THE  TRAWLER” 


Winner  of  the  Second  Prize 

with 

“SALERATUS  SMITH” 


JAMES  B.  CONNOLLY 


CEYLON  HOLLINGSWORTH 


* 


It 


Colonel  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Chooses 
a  Sea  Story 

THE  TRAWLER”  is 
far  and  away  the 


MR.  KOOSEVELT 

MR.  SULLIVAN 

MISS  TARBELL 

First  Prize 

First  Prize 

First  Prize 

The  Trawler . 

The  Trawler . 

Colin  McCabe:  Renegade  .  .  . 

Second  Prize 

Second  Prize 

Second  Prize 

The  Peacemaker  of  Tolley’s 

Saleratus  Smith . 

The  River . 

Ledge  . 

$500  Prizes 

$500  Prizes 

$500  Prizes 

1.  Saleratus  Smith . 

Colin  McCabe  :  Renegade  .  .  . 

The  Trawler . 

2.  I’ll  Go  the  Reaper . 

The  Peacemaker  of  Tolley’s 

I’ll  Go  the  Reaper . 

Ledge  . 

3.  Colin  McCabe:  Renegade.  . 

I’ll  Go  the  Reaper . 

Bridal  Blush . 

4.  Rachel . 

The  Hospital  Ticket . 

Saleratus  Smith . 

5.  Anent:  A  Biscuit  Shooter  .  . 

Bridal  Blush . 

The  Peacemaker  of  Tolley’s 

Ledge  .  .  .  ,  . 

6.  The  Big  Fellow . 

Anent:  A  Biscuit  Shooter .  .  .  . 

Rachel . 

7.  The  Glory . 

Rachel . 

The  Big  Fellow . 

8.  TheStatementfortheDefense 

The  Big  Fellow . 

Anent:  A  Biscuit  Shooter.  .  .  . 

best  story.  It  is 
literature  In  thought,  in 
elevation  of  sentiment,  in 
rugged  knowledge  of  rugged 
men,  in  strength  and  finish 
of  writing,  it  is  entitled  to  a 
place  of  permanence.  To 
my  mind  this  story  is  be¬ 
yond  all  question  entitled  to 
the  first  prize.  For  second 
prize  I  put  “The  Peace¬ 
maker  of  Tolley’s  Ledge.” 

There  is  a  little  of  the 

amateur  about  this,  and  I  don’t  like  lugging  in  the  “  college  busi¬ 
ness”  between  the  two  heroes  or  chief  male  characters.  It  is  a  jarring 


THESE  ARE  THE  AWARDS.  THE  NET  RESULT  IS  AT  THE  TOP  OF  THE  PAGE 


the  man  who  has  him¬ 
self  been  rescued  from  the 
depths,  and  whose  soul  is 
tortured  in  trying  to  tell 
the  tortured  woman  how 
to  act. 

“A  Biscuit  Shooter.”  The 
gambling  cowboy  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  figure. 

“The  Big  Fellow.”  Good 
contemporary  life,  in  both 
prison  and  ball  field;  a  lit¬ 
tle  too  melodramatic,  but 
with  knowledge  and  power. 

“The  Glory.”  A  good 
story  of  the  Under  Ten  Mil¬ 
lion. 

“The  Statement  for  the 
Defense.”  The  kind  of  sketch 


which  only  a  few  of  our  fellow  countrymen  are  capable  of  making; 


of  the  alien  mind  of  a  man  of  an  alien  race ;  and  we 


note  to  introduce  such  matters,  and  especially  to  hint  in  an  awed  way  at 
the  really  utterly  unimportant  question  of  membership  in  a  college  boys’ 
club  or  society,  when  the  most  vital  and  tremendous  issues  of  manhood 
and  womanhood  are  involved ;  it  is  too  much  like  the  conception  of  a 
young  miss  concerning  the  importance  of  her  senior  friends  at  Class  Day. 
But  the  story  is  fine;  the  men  and  women  are  good;  the  two  heroines 
quite  make  one’s  veins  thrill;  and  the  setting  is  good. 

If  I  am  outvoted  on  the  story  for  second  prize,  then  my 
alternative  choice  is  for  “  Saleratus  Smith,”  which  I  put 
at  the  head  of  the  eight  $500  stories.  This  is  the  most 
original  of  all  the  stories,  and  very  well  told.  The  author 
has  struck  a  new  vein,  and  writes  with  power.  For  the  other 
seven  stories  of  the  $500  prize  class  my  choice  is  as  follows  : 

“  I’ll  Go  the  Reaper.”  This  is  not  a  story  at  all,  but  it 
is  a  capital  sketch  of  a  phase  of  copyright  1912  by  Monett 

American  life  that  has  passed 


away.  I  wish  it  WERE  a  story 
and  that  we  knew  a  little  more 
of  the  fates  of  the  actors !  — 
which  wish  is  probably  the  best 
proof  that  I  like  it. 

“Colin  McCabe.”  Very  well 
written.  A  finished  story  of 
a  period  in  our  history  that 
will  always  yield  material  for 
tragedy ;  and  giving  a  new 
type  of  this  tragedy. 

“Rachel.”  In  this 
I  like  especially  the 
study  of  the  man ; 


the  study 

Americans  need  to  understand  that  there  are  just  such  sincere  and 
utterly  alien  ways  of  looking  at  life. 

As  alternatives  for  those  of  the  above  which  are  not  taken  I  suggest : 
“The  Hospital  Ticket,”  a  strong  story  written  by  some  one  who  knows  lum¬ 
berjacks  and  lumber  camps ;  and  “  Anne  Laura  Sweet,”  also  good,  but  a  little 
too  suggestive  of  Mary  E.  Wilkins — a  . 

hard  writer  to  copy.  ^  c  — ■ 


Miss  Tarbell  Selects  a  Story  of  the  South 

VHE  PERSON  who  consents  to  act  as  a  judge  in  a 
prize  contest  has  something  of  the  sensations  of 
one  who  goes  prospecting  for  gold.  He  is  excited  by  the 
hope  of  finding  the  precious  ore,  depressed  by  knowing 


T 


Photograph  by  Frauk  C.  Bangs 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 


MARK  SULLIVAN 


that  he  must  report  on  what 
he  finds.  A  judge  has  always 
a  little  fear  that,  being  obliged 
to  give  a  prize  on  what  is  be¬ 
fore  him,  he  may  see  it  go  to 
something  that  he  thinks  un¬ 
worthy.  His  business  is  to 
award  it  to  the  best  that  is  put 
before  him — that  is,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  actual  merit  but  oi 
comparative  merit. 

The  judges  in  the  present 
contest,  however, 
had  the  exciting  ex¬ 
perience  of  finding 
some  “  real  gold.’ 
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Viola  Roseboro’ 
Author  of"  The  Peace¬ 
maker  of  Tolley’s  Ledge 


re  were  some  eight  thousand  stories,  I  understand,  in  competition  for 
Collier  prizes.  Of  those  which  I  read  I  was  surprised  to  find  three  to 
:h  I  could  cheerfully  see  the  first  prize  go.  They  were  “Colin  McCabe: 
egade,”  “The  River,”  and  “The  Trawler.”  Miss  Roseboro’,  in  an 
irable  bit  of  advice  to  contestants  in  the  Collier’s  competition,  said:  “It 
jwer,  grace,  characterization,  feeling,  humor  we  are  seeking.”  “Colin 
:abe :  Renegade,”  has  these  all  in  a  degree  quite  unusual  in  current  short 
ies.  The  writer  is  saturated  with  the  life  she  handles  and  is  artist  enough 
ontrol  her  material.  She  constructs  a  story  in  which  living  people  go 
ugh  a  terrible  tragedy  in  an  entirely  human  way  It  is  a  story,  too, 
ten  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  cut  a  line  from  it. 
The  River,”  to  my  mind,  is  the  most  serious  and  important  piece 
rork  in  the  collection.  The  observation  of  life  behind  it  is  genu- 
and  extensive.  The  material  is  handled  with  understanding  and 
ness.  It  is  admirably  written.  It  is  the  author’s  story,  too  —  that 
t  has  come  entirely  out  of  what  she  has  seen  and  felt  and  pondered 
■  There  is  no  trace  here  of  trying  to  produce  “what  the  editor  wanted.” 
ut  highly  as  I  place  these  two  pieces  of  work  in  the  collection  sub- 
:ed,  I  am  not  disgruntled  at  seeing 
first  prize  go  to  “The  Trawler.”  It 
story  with  a  big  theme;  its  char- 
rs  living  men.  The  knowledge  of 
life  it  handles  is  unquestionable, 
l  the  dozen  stories  to  which  $500  prizes 
e  been  awarded  there  is  some  no- 
e  work.  “I’ll  Go  the  Reaper”  is 
a  Franz  Hals  portrait  in  its  feel- 
for  robust,  lusty,  human  beings 
their  activities.  For  pure,  unadul- 


Prize  Winners 


Anita  Fitch 
Author  of 

‘Colin  McCabe:  Renegade  ’ 


Francis  Hill 
Author  of 

‘  Anent :  A  Biscuit  Shooter  ” 


Clara  Bouvier  Ewald 
Author  of  “The  River” 

ited  fun,  “Bridal  Blush”  is  altogether 
tsual  and  its  fun  is  achieved  by  really 
llful  handling  of  original  situations  and 
most  likable  natural  human  beings. 

Lbout  the  stories  as  a  group  there  are 
eral  interesting  points.  In  reading 
m  I  was  rather  pleased  to  feel  that  I 
1  not  an  idea  of  who  might  have  written 
j  one  of  those  I  liked  best,  except  in  the  case  of  “The 
iwler.”  I  thought  that  Mr.  Connolly  possibly  was  the 
:hor,  though  I  doubted  it.  “The  Glory”  is  obviously  Mrs. 
nnell’s,  now  that  I  know  it ;  but  in  reading  I  did  not  recog- 
:e  her.  It  was  encouraging  to  feel  that  here  was  so  much 
sh  and  interesting  talent  at  work.  It  is  rather  a  gratifica- 
n  to  know  that  the  two  stories  I  placed  first  were  by  women 
and  that  no  UNCONSCIOUS  reader  would  ever  have  thought 
lether  they  were  by  man  or  woman.  One  of  the  most  satisfy- 
£  features  of  the  contest  was  the  exclusive  way  in  which  it 
alt  with  life  as  life — eschewing  theories  and  special  pleading, 
loring  the  morbid  and  exceptional. 


which  alone  entitles  him  to  a  place  in  literature.  I  am  equally  positive 
about  “  Saleratus  Smith”  as  second  prize.  This  story,  dealing  with  a 
revivalist,  a  character  who,  I  should  guess,  must  be  founded  on  Billy 
Sunday,  and  a  negro  gambler,  shows  an  accurate  grasp  of  primal  and  fun¬ 
damental  human  emotions  which  puts  it  in  a  group  removed  from  most  of 
the  superficial  short  stories  of  the  day. 

Practically  all  of  the  stories  which  are  named  as  prize  winners  have  a 
relation,  close  or  remote,  to  permanent  literature.  I  mean  by  this  that 
only  in  a  minor  way  do  they  belong  to  the  short-story  form  which  is  the 
current  vogue,  and  which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  entertainment  in  the  peri¬ 
odicals  of  the  day.  The  only  story  which  conspicuously  belongs  in  this 
latter  form  is  “  Bridal  Blush.”  Because  it  has  aimed  for  this  form  and 
because  it  achieves  its  aim  so  excellently  is  the  reason  that  entitled  it,  in 
my  judgment,  to  a  prize. 

Taken  as  a  group,  these  prize  winners  form  an  accurate  picture  of  several 
widely  separated  phases  of  American  life.  “Anent:  A  Biscuit  Shooter,”  is  a 
picture  of  cowboy  life  ;  “The  Hospital  Ticket,”  of  lumbermen  in  the  winter 
woods;  “The  Peacemaker  of  Tolley’s  Ledge,”  of  frontier  life  in  Califor¬ 
nia;  “I’ll  Go  the  Reaper,”  of  farming  life 
in  the  Middle  West  some  years  ago;  “Colin 
McCabe  :  Renegade,”  of  reconstruction  in 
the  South  ;  and  “  The  Trawler,”  of  the  sea. 
The  reader  of  a  future  generation  who 
wants  to  know  the  lives  of  the  people  of  our 
time  would  do  better  to  read  this 
group  of  stories  than  any  formal 
history.  Another  impression  that  I 
got,  not  only  from  the  prize  winners, 
but  from  the  several  thousand  manu- 


Frank  E.  Evans 
Author  of 
“The  Big  Fellow” 


Mark  Sullivan’s  Selection  is  “The  Trawler” 

P'HERE  WAS  never  any  doubt  in  my  mind  that  “  The  Trawler  ”  was 
in  a  class  by  itself  It  seems  to  me  to  promise  to  be  a  definite  and 
rmanent  contribution  to  English  literature.  Fifty  years  from  now  if 
other  Dr.  Eliot  should  make  up  another  five-foot  shelf  I  feel  confident  he 
)uld  include  “The  Trawler  ”  as  a  picture  of  life  on  the  sea  at  the  begin- 
ng  of  the  twentieth  century  As  a  picture  of  the  sea  it  deserves 
stand  alongside  of  Dana’s  “Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,”  and  the  best 
Kingsley  or  Conrad.  Indeed  I  think  “  The  Trawler  ”  ranks  with  the 
riter  whose  stories  of  the  sea  in  my  judgment  excel  even  those  of 
ingsley  and  Dana,  and  are  the  best  in  the  English  tongue  ;  namely, 
imes  Fenimore  Cooper.  It  is  not  merely  “  The  Trawler’s  ”  excellence 
!  a  picture  of  life  on  the  sea  that  entitles  it  to  a  high  standing.  The 
ithor  shows  a  length  of  reach  into  the  depths  of  human  nature,  a  sort 
second  sight  about  the  springs  of  human  emotion  and  human  action, 


William  Hamilton  Osborne 
Author  of 
“Bridal  Blush” 


E.  von  R.  Hovey 
Author  o/“I'll  Go  the  Reaper” 

scripts  as  a  whole,  was  the  number  of 
authors  who  are  either  natives  of  Califor¬ 
nia  or  writing  from  California.  I  think 
the  person  who  would  take  the  trouble 
to  look  into  it  could  readily  demonstrate 
that  California  is  doing  a  good  deal  more 
than  its  share  of  the  writing  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  periodicals.  Another  fact  that 
impressed  me  was  the  proportion  of  the  stories  which  dealt  with 
the  problem  of  two  young  people  facing  life  and  its  problems  to¬ 
gether.  The  number  of  stories  of  this  type  was  very  large. 
Among  them  the  one  named  as  a  possible  prize  winner  was  “The 
Glory.”  There  were  more  than  a  score  of  others  with  the  same 
general  atmosphere  and  background  and  a  similar  set  of  charac¬ 
ters.  From  an  editorial  point  of  view,  I  was  sorry  there  was 
not  more  humor.  Several  passable  humorous  stories  were  found, 
but  not  as  many  as  any  editor  would  like  to  find.  Humor  is 
the  most  salable  commodity  in  the  literary  market.  “The 
River”  is  one  of  the  stories  that  comes  close  to  the  form  and  spirit 
of  permanent  literature.  No  one  who  is  familiar  with  Thomas 
Hardy’s  novels  of  rural  life  in  England  can  fail  to  reflect  that 
“The  River”  has  many  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  best  characteristics.  I, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Was  very  much  impressed  by  one  story 
which  did  not  come  within  the  ten  prize  winners,  “Anne  Laura  Sweet.”  Mr. 
Roosevelt  liked  it,  but  spoke  of  it  as  a  little  too  suggestive  of  Mary  E.  Wilkins. 
It  is  very  suggestive  of  Miss  Wilkins.  If  you  imagine  some  of  Miss 
Wilkins’s  sturdy  and  simple  characters  transferred  from  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  hills  to  the  Kansas  plains  you  will  have  the  setting  of  this  story. 

Another  merit  of  it  is  the  simplicity  with  which  it  is  told.  That  the  story 
should  be  suggestive  of  Mary  E.  Wilkins  is  in  my  judgment  a  tribute  to  it, 
for  if  I  were  to  namd’the  group  of  short-story  writers  who  are  to  my  taste  the 
greatest  that  America  has  had,  I  should  certainly  include  among  them  Mary 
E.  Wilkins  and  Sarah  Orne  Jewett.  To  take  care  of  “Anne  Laura  Sweet  ” 
as  well  as  three  other  stories  which  were  named  by  one  or  another  of  the 
judges,  but  which  did  not  come  within  the  ten  prize  winners,  it  was  decided 
to  add  four  prizes  of  $500  each  in  /  C  /? 

the  way  of  supplementary  prizes  4 
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The  False  Standard 

A  PEOPLE  that  is  sober  and  industrious,  and  in  many  ways  we 
like  to  think  kin  to  ourselves,  a  people  that  makes  beautiful 
music  and  stands  in  the  forefront  when  science  is  to  be  applied 
lU  all  the  arts  of  peace,  a  people  that  produced  more  than  a  century 
ago  the  greatest  of  all  modern  authors,  stands  before  the  world  to-day 
in  the  light  of  an  aggressor,  shamelessly  breaking  faith  and  pitilessly 
harrying  innocent  and  weaker  neighbors.  This  is  the  curse  of  a  false 
standard.  The  flag  that  this  people  is  fighting  for  does  not  represent 
this  people,  but  rather  the  enemy,  the  parasite,  the  outworn  tradition 
of  “divine  right,”  the  obsolete  ideal  of  a  military  government.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  William  II  is  quoted  as  calling  Count  Zei’I’elin  the  gieat- 
est  of  all  living  inventors,  and  it  is  this  Zedi-elin  whose  aircraft  drop 
bombs  into  houses  where  women  and  children  were  lying  in  a  sleep 
broken  only  by  death.  Looking  ahead,  one  realizes  that  a  people  falsely 
represented  by  its  Williams  and  its  Zeppelins  will  once  again  be  loved 
as  home  makers  and  lovers  of  the  beautiful.  But  what  wonder  is 
it  that  to-day  men  fear  Germany’s  success  wherever  Christianity 
is  preached,  wherever  mankind  is  emerging  from  the  brute? 

The  Destroyer 

THE  DESTROYER  is  what  we  entitle  the  German  cartoon  of 
Prussian  militarism  reproduced,  on  the  facing  page,  from  a 
Berlin  newspaper.  Prussian  militarism  is  living  up  to  its  title. 
It  has  destroyed  the  “scrap  of  paper”  which  other  nations  took  to 
be  a  solemn  treaty;  it  lias  destroyed  Aerschot;  it  has  burned  the 
most  beautiful  town  in  Belgium,  Louvain— church,  university,  library, 
and  the  homes  of  some  forty  thousand  persons;  now  it  destroys  the 
Eheims  cathedral— most  perfect  flowering  of  the  French  Gothic. 
“Christianity  was  preached  here  toward  the  end  of  the  third  century, 
the  Consul  Jovinus  being  one  of  the  earliest  converts.  W  e  are  quoting 
a  German  guide  book’s  description  of  Rheims.  “After  the  \  amlals  and 
the  Huns  had  ceased  to  harass  it,  Rheims  became  a  religious  center 
of  the  first  importance.”  But  the  beauty  called  into  being  by  the  faith 
and  artistry  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  protected  from  the  modern  Huns 
neither  by  its  own  perfection  nor  by  the  Red  Cross  flag  flying  above 
it  to.  safeguard  wounded  Germans  within.  These  Prussian  generals  have 
one  great  advantage  in  their  war  upon  civilization :  they  can  destroy 
without  a  qualm  the  monuments  of  man  and  God  alike.  “For  blessing 
is  only  for  the  meek  and  merciful,”  wrote  Buskin  in  1874;  “and  a  Ger¬ 
man  cannot  be  either.  .  .  .  When  theGermans  get  command  of  Lombaidy 
they  bombard  Venice,  steal  her  pictures  (which  they  can’t  understand 
a  single  touch  of),  and  entirely  ruin  the  country,  morally  and  physically, 
leaving  behind  them  misery,  vice,  and  intense  hatred  of  themselves 
wherever  their  accursed  feet  have  trodden.  They  do  precisely  the  same 
thing  by  France — crush  her,  rob  her,  leave  her  in  misery  of  rage  and 
shame,  and  return  home,  smacking  their  lips  and  singing  Te  Deums. 
We  used  to  think  Buskin  severe  in  his  judgment  of  the  modern  Huns. 

The  German  War  Machine:  Its  Meaning 

THE  CHORUS  of  ADMIBING  COMMENT  that  has  gone  up 
over  the  completeness  of  the  Kaiser’s  preparations  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  struggle  in  Europe  has  signally  failed  to  emphasize  the  broad 
meaning  of  it  all.  To  anyone  who  stops  to  think  about  the  technical 
side  of  such  things  in  the  same  way  that  one  thinks  about  building 
a  railroad,  the  German  mobilization  has  proved  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt:  First,  the  dominance  of  the  war  party  in  that  countiy; 
second,  their  long-framed  plans  to  strike  for  the  mastery  of  Europe. 
It  is  obvious  that  all  the  resources  of  Germany — men,  money,  and 
wealth  of  every  sort — have  been  prepared  and  put  utterly  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  military  authorities.  History  shows  no  other  case  of  a 
nation  so  entirely  enlisted  and  massed  for  war.  The  detailed  com 
pleteness  of  it  is  absolute.  We  read  of  gigantic  stocks  of  new  shoes, 
new  clothes,  countless  aeroplanes,  mobilization  posters  printed  two 
years  ago,  gigantic  siege  guns  of  novel  construction,  and  so  on  with¬ 
out  emh  And  all  these  technical  details  point  to  one  sole  purpose: 
aggressive  war.  The  autocrats  of  Berlin  summoned  their  countrymen, 
not  to  defend  Germany,  but  to  crush  France  through  Belgium.  It 
was  a  scheme  of  such  destructive  arrogance  that  no  diplomatic  arrange¬ 
ments  were  possible.  The  Foreign  Office  was  unable  to  keep  up  with 
the  General  Staff,  and  failed  either  io  get  Italy  into  the  war  or  to 
keep  England  out.  But  the  struggle  had  to  go  forward  nevertheless. 
To  say  that  it  was  caused  by  this  or  that  incident  is  precisely  like 
saying  that  the  Panama  Canal  was  built  because  the  foreman  blew  the 
starting  whistle.  The  tragic  side  of  it  is  that  this  exhibition  of  mili¬ 


tary  tyranny  is  applauded  by  the  German  people  as  a  whole.  They 
are  willing  and  eager  to  take  the  chance  of  empire.  They  believe  that 
a  nation  which  has  not  yet  developed  constitutional  government  is 
fitted  to  rule  all  Europe;  that  the  other  races  of  civilized  mankind 
are  to  be  subjected  to  the  “culture”  that  has  no  toleration  for  the 
Poles  of  Posen  or  the  French  of  Alsace. 

The  Elections 

IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  ELECTIONS  next  month  the  Demo¬ 
crats  are  likely  to  prevail.  Chiefly  it  is  Wilson  who  is  going  to 
carry  the  party  through.  There  is  widespread  recognition  of  his  high¬ 
mindedness  and  earnestness.  Disapproval  of  his  Mexican  policy  is  en¬ 
tirely  submerged  in  contemplation  of  the  horrors  of  war  in  Europe. 
Such  economic  mistakes  as  the  Democratic  party  may  be  charged 
with  are  overlooked  in  the  larger  economic  crisis  which  is  forced  upon 
us  by  Europe.  Wilson’s  handling  of  this  larger  crisis  has  been 
thoughtful,  sure,  and  as  successful  as  any  critic  could  have  de¬ 
manded.  Aside  from  the  personal  tribute  to  Wilson,  the  Democratic 
vote  this  fall  is  going  to  be  very  generally  a  case  of  “sit  tight  and 
don’t  rock  the  boat.”  In  times  of  crisis,  actual  and  threatened,  like 
the  present,  the  human  instinct  is  to  pause,  to  preserve  the  status  quo. 
It  is  good  that  President  Wilson  is  going  to  get  a  vote  of  confidence, 
but  we  cannot  help  feeling  a  little  sorry  that  the  Democratic  Congress, 
and  especially  some  individual  members  of  it,  should  be  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  the  public  confidence  in  Wilson.  A  discerning  critic  could 
very  readily  draw  a  distinction  between  Wilson  and  the  Democratic 
Congress.  Aside  from  the  tariff,  nearly  all  of  the  Wilson  measures  which 
have  proved  popular  have  had  a  non-Demoeratic  inspiration.  To  pass 
nearly  all  of  them  he  lias  leaned  upon  Progressive  and  Republican 
votes.  The  most  embarrassing  hostility  has  come  from  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  and  some  of  his  best  measures  would  have  failed  utterly 
had  he  relied  solely  on  the  Democratic  party  to  pass  them.  It  is  just 
enough  that  Wilson  should  have  a  vote  of  confidence.  But  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  would  be  improved  by  a  little  of  the  discipline  of  adversity. 

4n  Economic  Duty 

OUR  COUNTRY,  in  common  with  all  others,  though  to  a  lesser 
extent,  is  compelled  to  share  the  loss  of  the  capital  (capital  being 
merely  accumulated  days’  work)  now  being  burned  up  in  Europe.  To 
remedy  this  loss  is  probably  the  chief  economic  duty  now  facing  Amer¬ 
ica.  One  way  to  do  this  is  pointed  out  in  an  advertisement  printed  on 
page  20  of  this  issue.  Here  is  a  case  where  duty  and  reward  go  together. 
America  has  a  chance  to  become  the  richest  country  in  the  world. 

Credit  and  Character 

IN  1856  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  recorded  in  his  diary: 

A  writer  in  the  Boston  “Transcript”  says  that:  “Just  in  proportion  to  the 
morality  of  the  people  will  be  the  extension  of  the  credit  system — ” 

which,  adds  the  diarist,  is  better  economics  than  one  often  hears. 

Rule,  Columbia! 

From  the  new  Orleans  association  of  commerce  we 

receive  a  telegram  of  more  than  common  import.  “The  American 
flag  was  to-day  raised  at  New  Orleans,”  this  telegram  begins,  “over  the 
first  ship  sailing  out  of  a  Southern  port  of  the  United  States,  being 
the  steamship  Cartago  of  the  United  Fruit  Company,  operating  be¬ 
tween  New  Orleans  and  the  Panama  Canal.”  New  Orleans  congratu¬ 
lates  the  President  and  the  American  people  upon  “so  liberalizing 
American  navigation  laws  that  we  have  to-day  a  manifestation  of  a 
practicable  revival  of  the  American  merchant  marine.”  New  Orleans 
realizes  her  opportunity  as  the  nearest  great  American  seaport  to  the 
Panama  Canal,  sitting  at  the  ocean  gateway  of  a  great  agricultural 
and  industrial  country,  at  the  mouth  of  the  greatest  of  all  its  rivers. 
New  Orleans  feels  capable  of  acting  as  the  warehouse  of  the  Western 
World.  May  she  profit  by  the  situation  as  richly  as  she  deserves! 

Those  Kansas  Editors 

OUR  RECENT  REMARKS  to  Henry  J.  Allen  of  the  Wichita 
(Kas.)  “Beacon”  (“Official  Paper  of  the  People”)  might  per¬ 
haps  be  construed  as  unfriendly.  We  hope  they  won’t  be,  for  we  like 
both  the  editor  and  his  newspaper.  The  “Beacon  contains,  among 
other  things,  a  lively  little  exchange  department,  headed  “Among  Oui 
Neighbors.”  It  is  one  of  the  first  columns  we  turn  to.  As  most  of  the 
items  clipped  for  it  are  from  Kansas  journals,  their  a\ erage  is  prettj 
high;  what  is  there  about  the,  Kansas  air  that  makes  for  vitality  in 
editors  and  paragraphers ?  That  State  is  almost  as  famous  for  news- 
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mper  men  as  for  wheat  crops  —which  is  our  idea  of  a  superlative.  We 
ike  what  the  “Beacon”  quotes  from  the  Alva  “Times’  : 

According  to  press  reports,  a  Philadelphia  man  has  a  bottle  of  rum— that  is 
15  years  0id.  He’s  one  man  among  a  million  who  knows  how  to  handle  the  stu  . 

Vrnl  another  Alva  newspaper,  the  “Record-Courier,”  grows  pliilo- 
lophical  over  love: 

A  woman  in  love  is  more  or  less  foolish,  but  a  man  in  love  is  always  more. 

Sometimes  we’re  afraid  one  of  those 
Kansas  editors  will  come  east  to 
STew  York  and  take  our  job. 

Buy  a  Bale 

PEOPLE  ill  the  cotton  States  have 
hit  upon  a  new  idea  that  is  en- 
ibling  them  to  meet  a  big  money 
emergency  cooperatively.  To  relieve 
he  planters  of  a  surplus  of  eight  mil- 
ion  bales  of  cotton,  men  and  women 
>f  all  classes  are  buying  single  bales 
it  fifty  dollars  or  so  apiece,  and 
storing  them  for  a  year.  .Just  what 
the  “Buy  a  Bale”  plan  means  may 
be  gathered  from  this  concise  state¬ 
ment  in  the  Atlanta  “Journal”: 

War  has  curtailed  the  foreign  demand 
for  raw  cotton.  There  will  lie  a  surplus 
of  several  million  hales  from  this  year’s 
crop.  The  surplus  must  he  retired  from 
the  market  for  a  year.  It  must  include  as 
nearly  all  of  the  distressed  cotton  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  buying  must  be  done  by  indi¬ 
viduals,  firms,  organizations  of  every  kind, 
in  the  South,  the  North,  the  East,  the 
West.  It  must  he  at  the  fixed  price  of  10 
cents;  basis,  good  middling.  The  cotton 
bought  must  be  cotton  that  would  be 
dumped  on  the  market  otherwise. 

By  this  plan  the  South,  aided  by  her 
friends  in  other  sections,  can  put  into 
circulation  $400,000,000  before  the  end  of 
the  cotton  season. 

That  $1/00,000,000  will  pay  billions  of 
dollars  of  accounts  that  could  not  possibly 
be  canceled  otherwise. 

Thousands  of  persons,  including 
many  wage  earners,  have  already 
bought  their  bale  of  cotton.  Some 
of  them  are  unable  to  pay  for  stor¬ 
age  and  are  putting  their  cotton  on 
front  porches,  in  spare  rooms,  out¬ 
houses,  stables.  The  buyers  are 
wearing  buttons  inscribed:  “I’ve 
Bought  a  Bale.  Have  You?”  And 
the  movement  is  not  receiving  all 
its  support  from  the  people  of  the 
South.  Many  bales  are  being  bought 
by  persons  living  outside  the  cotton 
States.  We  agree  with  an  Atlanta 
man  who  writes  us  that  the  move¬ 
ment  is  “an  eloquent  expression  of  the  practical  sympathy  of  the 
worker  in  other  trades  for  the  farmer  whose  cotton  is  his  all  and 
who  must  market  it  in  some  way  or  lose  his  lands  and  his  living.” 

Dreadful  Effect  of  Immigration 

COUNT  MICHAEL  KAROL  Y' I,  leader  of  the  Independent  (or 
patriotic)  party  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  came  to  us  not 
long  before  the  war  seeking  support  for  his  national,  democratic,  and 
progressive  program.  He  visited  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh, 
Chicago,  Bridgeport,  Passaic,  N.  .T.,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  South  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  and  South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  told  his  fellow  countrymen: 

The  Hungarian-Americans  have  absorbed  the  spirit  of  the  United  States. 
In  time  I  and  the  members  of  my  party  hope  to  make  Hungary  a  small-sized 
copy  of  the  United  States  in  the  heart  of  Europe. 

This  is  what  our  country  does  for  immigrants  and  for  Europe:  it 
tends  to  free  them  All  this  is  peculiarly  interesting  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  hour  of  crisis  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  What  have  the 
restrictionists  to  say  about  this? 
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The  Land  We  Live  By 

TO  OWN  A  PIECE  OF  LAND  is  almost  everyone’s  desire.  To 
realize  this  one  need  only  read  the  advertisements  in  city  news¬ 
papers.  To  encourage  this  craving  for  land  ownership  is  the  best  form 
of  statesmanship.  But  we  don’t  encourage  it.  A  study  of  these  same 
real-estate  advertisements,  and  of  what  goes  on  behind  them,  will  show 
that  we  let  swindlers  and  exploiters  capitalize  man’s  universal  instinct 

for  the  land.  They  play  upon  it  and 
lure  their  victims  to  loss  and  discour¬ 
agement.  Just  at  this  time,  would 
it  not  be  both  humane  and  wise  for 
men  with  the  gift  of  leadership  and 
the  capacity  for  bearing  up  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  organize  systems,  making 
the  ownership  of  land  as  easy  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  as  widely  diffused? 

No,  We  Think  Not 

The  kindly  suggestion, 

emanating  nowadays  from  the 
great  Middle  West,  that  Colonel 
•Julian  Street  should  be  put  in  com¬ 
mand  of  some  of  the  forces  of  the 
Allies  (as  commonly  mispronounced) 
is  hereby  rejected.  A  pun  upon  a 
name  is  the  loAvest  form  of  wit,  and, 
besides,  Colonel  Street  is  busy  mo¬ 
bilizing  his  new  book. 

The  Two-Faced  Hearst 

HE  WAR  SHOWS  AGAIN  the 


The  Destroyer 


This  portrait  of  the  War  Monster  at  work  in  Alsace  originally  appeared  in  the 
Berlin  “  Lustige  Blatter,”  being  inspired  by  the  Zabern  affair  of  1913.  The  car¬ 
toon  bore  this  caption :  “  What  civilization  was  forty  years  in  building  he 
tramples  under  foot  in  fourteen  days.”  It  is'interesting  as  expressing  the 
view  taken  of  militarism  by  enlightened  opinion  in  Germany  before  the  war 


brazen  effrontery  with  which 
Hearst  dishes  up  the  stuff  he  pub¬ 
lishes.  One  day  last  month  the  so- 
called  “American”  (New  YTork)  had 
a  cut  with  the  line:  “This  is  the  type 
of  English  soldier  who  is  doing  such 
tremendous  work  on  the  battle  front 
in  France.”  On  the  same  day  the 
German  edition  had  the  same  cut, 
but  gave  it  this  title:  “British  troops 
who  are  able  to  sprint  so  fast  that 
the  German  soldiers  cannot  catch 
up  with  them.”  If  you  want  to 
be  buncoed,  just  read  the  Hearst 
papers.  William  Randolph  will  do 
the  rest — and  you. 

Society's tl  Present  Organization ” 

There  is  no  such  thing, 

no  matter  how  often  the  empty 
phrase  is  used  by  editors,  book  re¬ 
viewers,  and  other  learned  men. 
None  of  us  belonc)  anywhere :  we  live 
where  we  please,  work  at  something 
we  have  chosen  or  have  happened  into, 
dress  as  we  like,  and  go  to  church  or 
not  as  suits  our  own  thought.  What  do  you  suppose  any  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tian  or  Greek  would  think  of  our  loosely  scattered,  changing  ways? 
How  long  would  it  take  to  convince  such  a  one  that  we  have  a  “social 
system,”  pernicious  or  otherwise?  The  plain  truth  is  that  we  have  not. 
Our  modern  world  has  had  thrown  into  it  certain  mighty  forces  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  invention  and  change,  and  the  old  arrangements  have  been 
broken  up;  the  old  voices  of  supernatural  or  caste  authority  are  only 
petulant  squeaks.  We  do  not  heed  them  any  longer.  Some  trade-unions 
try  with  more  or  less  success  to  control  the  avenues  of  entrance  to  cei- 
tain  lines  of  wrork,  just  as  some  interests  try  to  hold  certain  lines  of 
business,  but  these  little  pools  of  group  privilege  are  not  a  system  or 
organization  of  society.  The  modern  world  is  freer  for  the  average  man 
than  ever  before  in  history.  We  will  some  day  have  an  organization  of 
society  based  not  on  authority  or  fear,  but  on  the  cooperation  of  men 
facing  the  facts  of  life  in  freedom  and  in  brotherliness.  That  is  what 
we  are  working  toward,  but  the  events  of  1014  serve  to  show  how  far 
short  we  have  fallen  from  attaining  it.  The  older  and  baser  forms 
of  organization  have  failed  and  ceased.  Ours  is  the  age  of  change. 


The  ■ 
Hustler's 

Handicap 

By  L.  B.  Yates 


WHEN  the  numbers  were  hung  up  announcing 
the  winner  of  the  last  race  at  Fort  Erie 
the  Singin’  Kid  thrust  nervous  hands  deep 
into  empty  pockets.  It  was  t lie  last  jump 
out  of  the  box  for  him.  The  official  bugler  had  sounded 
taps,  and,  all  about,  regular  habitues  of  the  race  track 
■  were  packing  their  belongings  preparatory  to  taking 
flight  for  other  hunting  grounds.  On  the  siding  beyond 
the  high  board  fence  a  special  train  of  horse  cars  was 
already  half  loaded.  In  a  few  hours  it  would  be  speed¬ 
ing  toward  Washington  where  the  autumn  meeting 
was  about  to  commence.  After  that  the  racing  map 
was  divided  into  territory  that  spanned  the  continent 
There  was  New  Orleans  on  one  side  and  San  Francisco 
on  the  other.  The  Singin’  Kid  felt  lonesome. 

“Th’  East  ain’t  no  place  for  a  guy  with  a  dynamo 
workin’  overtime  in  his  nut.”  protested  the  Kid  as  he  en¬ 
deavored  to  strike  a  balance  between  the  debit  and  credit 
side  of  his  conscience.  “There  ain  t  territory  enough. 
That's  what’s  that  the  matter,  too  many  high  buildin’s 
that  you  can’t  see  over.  Every  one  of  ’em  rabbit 
hutches  is  overflowin’  with  yaps  that  put  tli’  con  into 
conversation.  It  makes  me  lame  in  the  larynx  to  hear 
’em  talkin'  about  little  old  N’  York.  One  would  think 
there  was  a  hunch  of  geraniums  growin'  on  every  ash 
can.  What’s  th'  answer?  Here  I  am,  which  allers  fig- 
gered  as  good  as  an  even-money  shot  in  any  kind  of 
groin’  west  of  th’  Missouri,  and  I’ve  wandered  so  far 
from  th’  reservation  that  they  have  me  in  th’  hotel 
stakes,  not  to  mention  th’  fact  that  I’m  carryin  top 
weight  in  th’  hustler’s  handicap.  If  I  ever  get  outa 
here,  I’ll  have  to  quit  runnin’  and  go  to  fl.vin'.  Shucks, 
all  th’  good  people  are  either  dead  or  broke. 

The  Kid  crossed  the  ferry  to  the  Buffalo  side  and 
ambled  up  the  street  toward  the  hostelry 
he  had  honored  with  his  patronage  since 
the  beginning  of  the  race  meeting.  M  in¬ 
ter  comes  on  apace  in  the  Bake  Erie  i  e- 
gion  and  the  Kid  was  muffled  in  a  huge 
overcoat  that  almost  reached  his  heels. 

He  approached  his  temporary  abiding 
place  diffidently.  He  was  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  ledger  for  something  over  one 
hundred  dollars.  It  was  not  often  that 
credit  so  liberal  was  extended  to  patrons, 
but  the  Singin’  Kid  could  have  talked  a 
bird  out  of  a  tree  if  he  thought  it  had  a 
nickel  under  its  wing.  The  manager  of 
that  hotel  was  only  human.  If  lie  had 
only  known  it.  he  might  have  found 
sympathetic  condolence  from  other  man¬ 
agers  of  other  hotels  that  the  Kid  had 
occasion  to  patronize.  Still  all  tilings 
must  have  an  end,  and  the  Singin'  Kid 
felt  in  his  bones  that  the  game  was  about 
to  be  called  for  him. 

THE  key  to  his  room  was  in  the 
pocket  of  his  overcoat.  During 
the  past  day  or  two  he  had  fought 
shy  of  the  desk.  There  was  a  red-headed 
clerk  there  who  seemed  to  take  particu-  >„ 

lar  delight  in  reminding  him  that  his  bill 
was  overdue.  He  swung  through  the  doors  at  a  rapid 
gait  and  pointed  his  steps  immediately  for  the  ele¬ 
vator.  intent  on  going  directly  to  his  apartment.  Here 
a  surprise  awaited  him.  A  large,  strong  padlock  gave 
the  door  a  sinister  effect.  The  Kid  was  quick  to  read 
the  writing  on  the  wall.  “It’s  th’  blowoff,”  he  solilo¬ 
quized — “th’  dog’s  dead.” 

The  Singin’  Kid  was  not  the  kind  to  waste  time  in 
vain  regrets.  It  was  true,  of  course,  that  a  wardrobe 
of  considerable  consequence  was  held  as  hostage.  The 
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Kid  grimly  congratulated  himself  that  the  best  suit  of 
clothes  in  his  possession  was  now  adorning  his  person, 
and  furthermore  on  a  dispensation  of  Providence  which 
had  caused  him  to  don  the  long  overcoat  that  morning. 

AS  ITE  retraced  his  steps  down  the  street  again  he 
made  a  mental  inventory  of  the  situation.  To 
remain  in  Buffalo  would  he  worse  than  useless. 
During  the  meeting  just  closed  the  town  had  been 
microscopically  exploited  by  an  army  of  bright  young 
men  who  made  it  a  practice  to  follow  the  races.  As  he 
expressed  it,  every  dollar  that  found  its  way  into 
the  betting  ring  during  the  last  week  was  educated 
to  a  point  where  it  could  have  conversed  in  seven  dif¬ 
ferent  languages.  The  only  suckers  left  in  that  vicinity 
were  playing, tag  with  the  tugboats  on  the  Erie  Canal. 
Why.  it  had  got  to  be  so  that,  when  you  did  get  hold 
of  a  subscriber  and  endeavored  to  “lay”  him,  like  as 
not  he'd  pull  a  volume  of  past  performances  out  of  his 
pocket  and  prove  to  you  by  facts  and  figures  and  de¬ 
ductions  that  the  horse  you’d  proposed  he’d  bet  his 
money  on,  couldn’t  beat  a  fat  man  down  a  hill.  All 
the  Kid’s  coworkers  were  broke  as  flat  as  he  was. 
The  crop  had  been  harvested,  and  the  gleaners  had 
garnered  the  very  last  remnant  thereof.  “Little  old 
N’  York,”  after  all,  began  to  look  good  to  the  Kid.  He 
had  never  been  there  and  he  longed  for  the  lights  of  the 
great  “White  Way,”  where,  it  was  said,  that  the  simp, 
the  rube,  and  the  tail-grass  Wowser  bloomed  eternally. 

AS  HE  turned  the  corner  the  glint  of  something  shin- 
ing  on  the  sidewalk  caught  his  eye.  He  stooped 
and  picked  it  up.  It  proved  to  be  a  scarfpin, 
cheap  in  its  make-up,  but  gold  nevertheless.  The 
Kid  slid  into  the  first  pawnshop  and  hypothecated 
it  for  a  dollar. 

Then  he  headed  for  the  Union  Depot.  He  had  two 
chances  to  make  his  “get-away.”  In  the  first  place, 
he  might  meet  some  one  he  knew,  some  other  knight 
of  the  road  who  had  the  price,  or,  lastly,  a  conductor 
might  lend  ear  to  his  persuasive  eloquence.  He  was 
just  passing  the  baggage  room,  his  mind  keenly  alert 
to  take  advantage  of  any  situation  which  might  pre- 


Men  and  women 
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Kid  rushing  up  and  down  the  corridor 


evening  train  was  just  about  to  leave.  It  pulled  out  of 
the  depot  with  the  Kid  aboard. 

When  the  engine  puffed  into  Batavia  the  Singin’  Kid 
was  standing  on  the  lower  step  of  the  smoker  ready 
for  speedy  action.  As  it  slowed  down  he  jumped 
nimbly  off  and  made  a  bee  line  for  the  transfer  agent, 
who  was  standing  beside  his  wagon  at  the  far  end  of 
the  platform.  He  was  a  tall,  lean,  lantern-jawed  man, 
slow  of  speech  and  still  slower  of  action.  With  the 
eye  of  experience  the  Kid  appraised  him. 

“What’s  the  best  hotel  in  this  town?”  he  queried 
with  the  sharp,  decisive  air  of  one  who  places  business 
before  all  else.  “What’s  your  best  hotel?  How  are 
they  fixed  for  sample  rooms?” 

“Most  folks  figures  that  the  old  Genesee  House  sets 
the  best  table,  but  th’  Parker  is  tli'  newest,  an’  a  good 
many  of  th’  travelin’  men  are  stoppin’  there.  I  never 
heard  no  kick  on  tli’  sample  rooms  at  either  place,” 
drawled  the  transfer  man  apathetically. 

“Make  it  tli’  Genesee,”  broke  in  the  Kid,  speaking 
in  the  same  rapid-fire  way — “make  it  tli’  Genesee.  Me 
for  th’  place  where  th’  best  eats  are.  Here  take  these 
two  checks  and  get  my  two  trunks  up  to-night  if  you 
can.  I  want  to  open  my  line  early  in  th’  mornin’.” 

The  Kid  started  to  bustle  away,  but  wheeled  again 
quickly.  “Say,  you  ain't  got  change  for  twenty,  have 
you?  No?  Gee,  I  forgot  to  stake  that  porter.  He’ll 
have  his  mitt  out  when  I  go  to  get  my  hand  baggage ; 
an’  I’m  cleaned  for  chicken  feed.” 

“Ain’t  got  nothin’  hut  a  flve-dollar  hill.”  replied  that 
individual,  producing  a  greasy  note  be¬ 
tween  forefinger  and  thumb. 

“That’ll  do,  that’ll  do,”  responded  the 
Kid,  pouncing  upon  it.  “I  guess  tli’  dings 
will  be  able  to  break  it.  Never  saw  one 
of  ’em  yet  who  didn’t  have  change  for  a 
five-spot.  Just  have  'em  charge  it  up 
with  tli’  baggage  at  tli’  hotel.”  He  darted 
away  and  ran  down  the  platform  toward 
the  observation  car,  reaching  it  just  in 
time  to  swing  aboard  as  the  train  com¬ 
menced  to  move  again.  When  the  con¬ 
ductor  came  around  he  purchased  a 
ticket  for  Rochester,  after  which  he  cast 
up  his  accounts.  lie  had  three  dollars 
and  a  half  in  cash  and  four  of  the  bag¬ 
gage  checks  left.  The  Kid  smiled  com¬ 
placently.  He  feared  no  foe  in  or  out  of 
shining  armor  now. 


Ar 


“I’m  going  to  take  your  pants.  Any  time  you  want  to 
go  out  without  them,  you’re  welcome.  We  won’t  stop  you 

sent  itself,  when  all  at  once  he  saw  the  light.  On  the 
counter  lay  a  large  bunch  of  duplicate  baggage 
checks.  The  men  on  duty  were  away  down  at  the  far 
end  of  the  room.  Swiftly  the  Kid  slid  up  and  with  a 
masterly  display  of  dexterity  annexed  half  a  dozen  of 
them.  Then  he  sauntered  over  carelessly  to  the  ticket 
window  and  purchased  transportation  to  Batavia.  The 


T  ROCHESTER  the  transfer  agent 
was  even  as  clay  in  the  potter  s 
hands.  The  Kid  dealt  out  two  more 
baggage  checks,  accompanied  by  a  line  of 
hypnotic  language.  He  shook  his  man 
down  for  ten  dollars  just  as  easily  as 
autumn  shakes  leaves  from  the  trees. 
He  would  reach  “little  old  N’  York  now, 
unless  the  train  ran  off  the  track,  or  in 
unforeseen  way  the  hand  of  Providence 
The  Kid  boarded  the  sleeper,  preempted 
a  berth,  and  dreamed  the  dreams  of  the  just. 

When  the  Grand  Central  Station  was  reached  he 
charted  a  taxi  and  instructed  the  driver  to  take  him 
to  the  Hayes  House.  He  had  no  particular  plan  of 
action  in  mind,  except  that  in  a  general  way  experi¬ 
ence  had  taught  him  that  money  was  like  Mohammed’s 
mountain.  A  man  who  wished  to  get  on  intimate  terms 
with  it  must  needs  seek  its  habitat.  The  Kid  regis- 
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terert  in  a  bold  hand  as  Albert  Runyon  of  Buffalo, 
and  tossed  the  two  remaining  baggage  checks  on  the 
counter.  “My  trunk  an’  suit  case,”  explained  he.  “Had 
to  make  a  hurry-up  stop  at  Rochester,  so  checked  ’em 
through.  Yes,  yes,  gi’me  a  room  an’  bath.  None  of 
them  inside  cubby  holes;  gi’me  one  that  faces  th'  lane. 
I  love  to  see  ’em  pass  by.  Uh,  huh,  sets  me  back  six 
a  day,  eh?  Well,  I’ll  take  it;  I’m  goin’  through  this 
vale  of  tears  for  th’  last  time.” 

Up  in  a  luxurious  apartment,  the  Kid  ordered  a 
breakfast  that  the  most  captious  critic  of  the  culinary 
art  could  hardly  have  caviled  at.  He  tossed  a  tip  to 
the  waiter  and  signed  the  check  with  a  flourish.  After 
the  meal  was  finished,  he  sallied  forth  on  Broadway 
to  see  what  he  could  see. 

THE  Singin’  Kid  paraded  up  as  far  as  Forty- 
second  Street  without  meeting  a  familiar  face. 
At  Considine’s  place  he  interviewed  the  bar¬ 
tender.  The  day  marked  the  opening  of  the  autumn  race 
meeting  at  Washington.  Everyone  who  had  the  price 
had  left  town.  This  information  fell  ominously  on  the 
Kid’s  ears.  Most  of  his  operations  hitherto  had  been 
confined  to  the  West.  New  York  is  a  great  big  lone¬ 
some  place  for  a  broken  man  whose  acquaintances  have 
fared  forth  to  other  fields. 

But  if  the  Kid  was  one  thing  more  than  another  he 
was  a  philosopher.  In- his  time  Old  Dame  Fortune  had 
dealt  him  many  a  solar  plexus.  He  had  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  future,  so  he  retraced  his  steps,  firm  in 
the  faith  that  something  would  turn  up.  For  the  next 
two  succeeding  days  he  ate  his  meals  in  his  room. 
They  were  always  elaborate  functions,  frequently 
washed  down  with  the  best  wines  the  cellar  afforded. 
He  signed  checks  for  his  entertainment  with  the  care¬ 
less  abandon  of  a  millionaire.  Twice  a  day  he  vis¬ 
ited  the  office  and  inquired  if  his  baggage  had  ar¬ 
rived,  storming  volubly  anent  the  carelessness  of  rail¬ 
roads  and  transfer  people.  On  the  third  evening,  how¬ 
ever.  the  manner  of  the  chief  clerk  seemed  to  have 


undergone  a  change.  The  chambermaid  had  reported 
that  he  had  no  personal  baggage  of  any  kind  in  his 
room,  and  the  official’s  air  of  indifference,  not  to  say 
suspicion,  was  not  lost  upon  the  Kid.  Again  it  was  in¬ 
cumbent  on  him  to  decipher  the  signs  of  the  times. 
Mentally  he  decided  to  move  out  the  next  morning. 

IT  WAS  just  about  daylight,  and  the  Kid  was  still 
drowsily  wooing  the  slumber  god,  when  an  au¬ 
thoritative  knock  on  the  door  of  his  apartment 
aroused  him. 

“Who’s  there?  What’s  wanted?”  he  queried  sleepily. 
“Telegram  for  you.  sir,”  responded  a  voice  from 
outside. 

“Telegram  for  me.”  mumbled  the  Kid  to  himself 
“That’s  a  good  one.  Must  be  another  guy  of  th"  same 
name  in  th’  hotel.  Well.  I’ll  have  to  let  the  gink  in 
and  see  about  it  anyway.”  He  reached  over  and  turned 
back  the  latch.  “You  might  have  shoved  it  under  the 
door,  instead  of  waking  a  fellow  at  this  ungodly  hour,” 
he  grumbled.  “It  would  have  kept,  wouldn’t  it?” 

“Don’t  believe  it  would,”  retorted  the  deep  bass 
voice — a  voice  that  somehow  or  other  made  the  Kid  roll 
over  on  his  side  and  regard  his  visitor. 

“No.  I  don’t  believe  my  business  would  have  kept.” 
resumed  the  stranger,  who  was  a  tall,  heavy-set  man. 
“I’m  the  house  detective  and  I  guess  we've  got  you 
pegged.  You  have  been  here  four  days  and  you  have 
hung  up  the  hotel  for  over  seventy  dollars.  You 
haven't  even  got  a  collar  box  in  your  room,  and  all  we 
have  to  show  for  it  is  a  couple  of  phony  baggage 
checks.  You  may  be  all  right,  but  if  you  are.  you’d 
better  get  busy  and  connect  with  some  real  money. 
Anyhow  I'm  going  to  fix  you  so  that  you’ll  have  to. 
I’m  going  to  make  a  trade  with  you.  Here’s  these  two 
baggage  checks  of  yours.  Perhaps  you  can  make  the 
railroad  people  deliver  the  goods.  We  can't.  They 
say  they  have  no  record  of  any  such  stuff  being 
checked  out.  but  here  they  are  for  you  to  do  the  best 
you  can  with,  and  meantime  we  ain’t  takin’  any, chance 


of  you  walkin’  out  on  us.  I’m  goin'  to  take  your  pants. 
Any  time  you  want  to  go  out  without  them,  you’re 
welcome.  We  won’t  stop  you.” 

“This  is  an  outrage,”  howled  the  Kid,  jumping  out 
of  bed.  "It's  a  frame-up.  You  can't  take  a  man’s 
clothes  away  from  him.  How  can  I  go  anywhere  or 
do  anything  without  me  shin  curtains?  Why  don’t 
you  cut  me  heart  out  an’  be  done  with  it?  That’s  a 
nice  way  to  treat  a  guest,  that  iss  What  do  you  take 
me  for,  a  second-story  man  or  a  pirate?  That  ain't 
no  way  to  do  at  all,  at  all.” 

"Well,  you  see  me  doing  it,”  responded  the  detective. 
As  I  said  before,  you  may  be  a  nephew  of  Rockefeller, 
but  your  game  don’t  look  good  to  us.”  As  the  big  man 
talked  he  was  carefully  folding  up  the  Kid's  nether 
garments,  and,  with  them  safely  tucked  under  his  arm, 
moved  toward  the  door.  “I  guess  you’re  all  right,  all 
right,”  he  concluded,  “but  you’ll  have  to  come  across 
with  something  that  makes  an  audible  jinglin'  noise 
before  you  embellish  yourself  with  these  pants  again.” 

“Quit  your  kid  din’ !  Quit  your  kiddin’,  Bill !”  pro¬ 
tested  the  Singin’  Kid  in  one  last  heroic  effort  to  re¬ 
trieve  his  most  necessary  and  intimate  article  of  ap¬ 
parel.  “That  ain’t  th'  kind  of  a  joke  to  play  on  a 
guy  who’s  down  on  his  luck.  Just  gi’me  a  little  time 
an'  I'll  come  as  clean  as  a  new-laid  egg.” 

“Take  all  the  time  you  want,”  retorted  the  house 
man  placidly.  “Take  all  the  time  you  want,  young 
fellow ;  all  you've  got  to  do  is  to  let  us  know  when 
you’re  ready  to  kick  in.  There  ain't  nothing  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  you  that  a  couple  of  hundred  iron  men 
wouldn’t  cure.” 

ALL  day  long  the  Kid  lay  in  bed.  It  began  to  look 
L  as  if  he  had  met  his  Waterloo.  A  man  bereft  of 
the  only  pair  of  trousers  he  possesses  cannot  be 
classed  as  a  darling  of  the  gods.  This  cloud  had  no 
silver  lining.  Moreover,  hunger  was  staring  him  in  the 
face.  The  Kid’s  thoughts  turned  reminiscently  to  the 
meals  that  had  gone  before,  ( Continued  on  page  27 ) 


THE  disappearance 
of  Peter  Vanloer 
was  more  than  a 
nine  days’ wonder. 

It  took  place  three  years 
ago  and  is  still  a  matter  of 
comment  to-day  in  Blank- 
burg.  and,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter.  in  commercial  South 
Africa  generally.  At  the 
time  it  created  something 
like  a  panic. 

The  way  in  which  the 
news  of  the  disappearance 
of  “one  of  its  most  re¬ 
spected  burghers” — to 
quote  the  Blankburg 
“Herald” — was  received 
testified  to  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held.  Six 
other  prominent  burghers, 
to  wit ;  two  Jews,  one 
Dutchman,  and  three  Brit¬ 
ishers.  rushed  simultane¬ 
ously  to  the  police  station 
entreating  that  his  description  might  be  telegraphed 
to  every  port,  after  which  they  jointly  addressed  a 
petition  to  the  Government  praying  that  his  property 
might  be  impounded  pending  a  meeting  of  his  creditors. 

Telegrams  and  petition  both  failed  of  their  effect. 
No  fish  came  to  the  widespread  net  of  the  watchful 
police,  and  the  Government  examination  of  Yanloer’s 
affairs  showed  that  he  was  not  only  solvent  but  afflu¬ 
ent.  Three  out  of  the  five  petitioners  had  cause  to 
regret  their  haste,  inasmuch  as  the  examination 
showed  that,  far  from  Vanloer  being  in  their  debt, 
the  boot  was  on  the  other  leg,  and  they  had  to  pay  up 
accordingly.  In  vain  was  organized  police  search 
made:  in  vain  were  rewards  offered.  Peter  Vanloer, 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  physical  powers,  unexpectedly 
solvent,  under  no  apparent  physical  or  social  compul¬ 
sion,  had  dropped  out  of  existence. 

HE  DISAPPEARED,  suddenly  and  completely.  As 
soon  as  it  was  publicly  known  that  his  estate 
consisted  of  assets,  and  not.  as  was  anticipated 
of  liabilities,  two  or  three  of  his  next  of  kin  came  for¬ 
ward  to  claim  it,  and  retired  hurt.  They  established, 
however,  the  embarrassing  ruling  that  his  death  was 
not  proven,  so  that  his  investments  remained,  eating 
their  heads  off  and  benefiting  no  one.  Some  day  he 
may  come  back  and  claim  them,  but  I  doubt  if  he  will 
be  able  to  establish  his  identity.  He  was  an  old  man 
when  I  saw  him  last.  I  was  sorry  for  him,  and  it 
took  a  good  deal  to  make  me  sorry  for  Peter  Vanloer. 

Dutch  Pete  we  used  to  call  him  in  the  Mounted 
Rifles.  I  am  not  going  to  specify  which  corps,  though. 
The  first  part  of  my  story  is  known — well — to  many 
besides  myself ;  the  second  to  myself  and  Dutch  Pete 
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and  three  others;  three  others  who  are  as  one. 
We  fought  together  clean  through  the  war  from 
A  to  Z.  We  fought  like  the  ordinary  tough  civilian. 
In  the  first  period  we  liked  bullets  as  little  as  most 
people — we  did  not  always  require  the  order  to  retire. 
In  the  second  we  got  careless;  we  sometimes  were 
overready  to  advance.  In  the  end  we  became  seasoned 
soldiers,  tenacious  of  our  posts,  and  only  unduly  delib¬ 
erate  in  jumping  to  the  command  to  retreat. 

Dutch  Pete  was  nearly  outed  in  the  first  round,  and 
not  by  the  enemy.  He  was  the  best  shot,  the  best 
horseman,  the  best  scout  in  the  whole  troop,  but  there 
was  one  that  was  better  than  he — that  was  liquor. 
Put  a  bottle  of  whisky  in  Cronje’s  tent  at  Paardeberg. 
and  no  other  liquor  about — and  he’d  have  had  it.  all 
the  Boers,  Canadians,  Scotch,  and  British  notwith¬ 
standing.  At  least  he  would  have  tried — then. 

PEOPLE  at  home  don’t  know  what  happened  at  the 
front.  The  casualty  lists  returned  a  lot  more  killed 
in  action  than  ever  were  hit  by  Boer  bullets.  Pete 
was  near  making  one  of  these.  He  and  one  or  two 
others  cleared  out  a  Boer  homestead.  The  penalty 
was  death — but  there  was  the  liquor.  They  got  to  it, 
and  somehow  the  house  caught  alight.  A  patrol  of 
our  men  rode  up  and  those  with  Pete  bolted.  He 
tried  to  follow,  but  he  was  so  blind  he  fell  out  of  the 
stoop  and  cut  his  head.  When  the  patrol  came  up,  he 
was  as  good  as  dead  and  no  better.  So  they  passed 


him  for  dead,  dragged  him 
aside  and  rode  on.  They 
sent  a  file  of  men  to  put 
him  away  afterward.  He 
saw  them  from  the  scrub 
— he  had  dragged  himself 
to  cover  in  a  half-con¬ 
scious,  half-drunken  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  conse¬ 
quences,  and  even  that 
did  not  cure  him.  If  he 
had  so  much  as  kicked, 
when  the  patrol  found 
him,  they  would  just  have 
waited  till  he  was  well 
enough  to  stand  up — and 
even  that  did  not  cure 
him. 

Most  of  us — officers  as 
well  as  men — soon  got  to 
know  the  rights  of  the 
story.  Dutch  Pete  had  a 
long  enough  tongue,  then, 
at  all  times ;  but  when  the 
drink  was  in  him,  nothing 
could  keep  it  quiet — till  he  was  speechless.  All  the 
same  he  was  such  a  liar  that  no  one  who  knew  him 
would  have  hung  a  dog  on  his  evidence,  and  he  was 
far  too  good  a  scout  and  useful  a  man  to  shoot  on 
his  own  unsupported  statement. 

After  the  war  the  pick  of  us,  who  were  willing,  were 
drafted  into  the  mounted  police.  It  was  hard  work,  but 
I  liked  the  life.  We  were  always  in  the  open,  and 
there  was  always  something  doing.  Besides  which 
the  pay  was  good,  and  we  had  next  to  no  opportunity 
of-spending  it,  and  that  suited  me  down  to  the  ground. 
I  had  no  intention  of  staying  in  uniform  for  the  rest 
of  my  life,  and  the  more  I  could  put  away  to  make  a 
fresh  start  with,  the  better  I  was  pleased. 

WHEN  I  say  we  had  next  to  no  opportunity  of 
spending  our  pay,  I  am  not  speaking  of  Dutch 
Pete.  He  always  contrived  to  get  through  his, 
and  always  in  the  same  way.  How  he  managed  to 
keep  his  nerve,  his  eye,  and  his  health  generally,  I 
never  could  understand. 

The  work  I  liked  best  was  looking  after  the  Govern¬ 
ment  reserves.  It  was  a  kind  of  gamekeeper’s  life, 
only  that  the  game  was  timber.  '  We  were  in  fact 
patrols  to  the  Woods  and  Forests  Department. 

The  most  troublesome  part  of  the  business  was 
with  the  Kafirs.  I  expect  there  are  plenty  of  senti¬ 
mentalists  at  home — the  kind  of  people  who  would 
prosecute  a  small  boy  for  taking  an  apple  out  of  their 
orchards,  who  would  howl  and  whine  over  the  bru¬ 
tality  of  not  allowing  a  native,  a  man  and  a  brother, 
to  cut  wood  for  a  fire  on  a  cold  night;  but,  for  one 
thing,  the  blacks  are  the  most  wasteful  people  in  the 
world,  and  for  another,  those  who  know  anything 


X 


irestry  can  appraise  bosh  of  that  kind  at  its 
ilue.  Anyhow  we  had  our  orders  not  to  allow 
,  \  black  or  white,  to  steal  Government  property. 
.Moreover  the  reward  for  bringing  in  a  culprit  was  five 
pounds;  the  reward  for  having  wood  cut  on  one’s  beat 
and  not  bringing  in  the  man  was  a  dressing  down 
from  the  chief  and  extra  duty. 

We  were  out  in  camp,  in  glorious  weather  in  a 
grand  country.  Everyone  was  in  a  good  humor  ex¬ 
cept  Dutch  Pete.  There  was  no  liquor  nearer  than 
the  nearest  township,  a  day’s  ride  distant,  and  even 
if  an  independent  traveling  “Cape 
Smoke"  firm  had  come  our  way,  it 
would  have  done  him  no  good,  as  he 
had  run  through  all  his  money  as 
usual. 

I  recollect  it  was  a  hissing  hot 
afternoon.  Pete,  for  bis  sins,  had 
been  sent  out  to  bring  in  firing  for 
the  camp,  and  had  departed  leaving 
a  trail  of  curses  behind  him  that 
were  an  education.  They  compre¬ 
hended  the  country,  the  chief,  the 
police,  and  a  wide  range  of  topics, 
but  dealt  chiefly  with  thirst  and  the 
means  of  quenching  it.  As  the  after¬ 
noon  drew  on,  the  heat  became  so 
oppressive  and  the  atmosphere  so 
ovenlike  that  we  began  to  feel  al¬ 
most  sorry  for  him.  when  who  should 
appear  but  the  man  himself  and, 
walking  in  front  of  him,  with  a 
great  bundle  of  timber  on  his  back, 
a  happy-looking  Kafir.  It  was  not 
until  they  were  close  up  that  we  no- 
ficed  that  Pete  had  his  gun  out  and 
across  his  saddlebow,  with  his  finger 
on  the  trigger. 


man.  What  I  did  was  to  go  the  next  morning  to  the 
chief  and  tell  him  right  off  all  about  it. 


I  THINK  he  believed  me  at  first.  He  just  sat  for  a 
minute  and  then  told  me  to  bring  in  the  other  two 
troopers  in  corroboration  of  my  statement.  'To  my 
surprise — and  disgust — they  both  denied  there  was  a 
word  of  truth  in  what  I  had  said.  One  of  them 
kindly  suggested  I  must  have  got  drunk  and  dreamt  it. 

I  bad  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  with  the  chief. 
First  he  did  his  best  to  flay  me  with  his  tongue  and 


there,  and  the  others  naturally  thought  he  had  “got 
them.”  Three  times  lie  tried  to  pick  up  the  glass. 
'Flie  third,  lie  brought  down  bis  fist  on  the  tumbler 
and  smashed  it,  cutting  his  hand  badly.  Then  he  sat 
down  and  commenced  to  cry. 

The  doctors  took  him  in  hand  and  discharged  him 
cured,  but  it  was  no  use.  (Jo  where  he  would  and  do 
what  lie  would,  from  that  day,  every  time  he  wanted  a 
drink,  a  black  hand  would  come  between  him  and 
t  lit*  glass. 


WE  WERE  commencing  to  talk 
when  the  chief  came  out  of 
his  tent,  and  with  him  it  was 
a  case  of  speak  when  you  are  spoken 
to,  or  don’t  speak  at  all.  At  the 
same  time  the  Kafir  put  down  his 
wood  and  held  out  his  hand  to  Pete 
with  a  grin.  Pete  took  no  notice, 
but  rode  up  to  the  chief,  looking  dark 
and  stern,  saluted,  and  said  some¬ 
thing.  Before  two  minutes  were 
over  that  Kafir  was  arrested  and 
handcuffed  for  stealing  wood. 

I  did  not  like  the  business  from 
the  beginning  for  many  reasons.  It 
was  highly  improbable  that  wood 
poaching  should  be  attempted  in 
broad  daylight;  it  was  a  great  deal 
more  than  improbable  that  the  at¬ 
tempt  should  be  made  when  Dutch 
Pete  was  about.  Even  at  night  his 
•beat  was  always  undisturbed.  I 
don’t  know  how  the  natives  get  to 
know  things,  nor  how  the  news  is 
circulated,  but  it  was  always  when 
a  duffer  was  on  duty  that  they  tried 
their  games.  Again  the  Kafir’s  sur 
prise  and  indignation  at  his  arrest 
seemed  to  me  genuine,  but  that  I 
could  not  vouch  for.  Lastly  the  wood  was  remarkably 
cleanly  cut  and  Pete  was  a  first-class  axman.  The 
average  Kafir  is  about  as  much  good  at  neat  chopping 
as  I  am  at  knitting. 

Part  of  that  night  it  was  my  turn  to  guard  the 
prisoner.  I  tried  to  talk  to  him — I  could  speak  the 
language — but  for  a  long  time  I  could  get  no  answer. 
Not  that  he  was  sulky;  he  just  kept  quiet.  After  a 
while,  however,  seeing  that  I  was  genuine,  he  told 
me  his  story.  It  appeared  that  just  as  Pete  had  fin¬ 
ished  cutting  his  wood,  he  happened  to  pass  by.  Pete 
had  hailed  him  and  had  promised  him  something  if 
he  would  carry  the  timber  into  camp.  Of  course  he 
was  only  too  pleased,  and  walked  on  gayly  ahead 
quite  unaware  that  Pete  was  playing  up  to  trap  him. 

I  accepted  his  story  out  of  hand.  I  did  not  sup¬ 
pose  he  was  any  different  from  other  Kafirs,  or  that 
to  keep  his  hands  from  picking  and  stealing  formed 
any  part  of  his  moral  code :  but,  as  I  had  figured  it  out, 
the  alternative  was  incredible. 

I  tried  to  buck  him  up  but  it  was  no  use.  He  said 
no  white  court  would  take  a  Kafir’s  word  against  a 
white  man’s — and  the  court  would  be  right  every  time. 
Only  Dutch  Pete  was  not  a  “white”  man. 


What  riveted  my  gaze  was  the  figure  of  a  man.  His 
hair  had  grown  to  his  shoulders,  his  beard  to  his  waist, 
and  both  were  snow  white.  He  was  naked.  Suddenly 
he  .  .  .  commenced  to  pray  in  frenzied  tones  for  deliverance 


then  said  he  must  refer  the  matter  to  headquarters. 
I  was  feeling  pretty  raw  when  I  left. 

The  two  skunks  who  had  let  me  down  were  waiting 
for  me,  and,  at  the  first  sight  of  me,  they  started 
roaring  with  laughter.  I  did  not  laugh,  however,  and 
as  they  began  to  take  in  the  weather  signals,  they 
became  sweetly  reasonable.  I  will  say  this  for  our 
corps :  these  two  men  were  not  Britishers ;  they  came 
from  a  colony  where  they  say  honor  has  no  meaning 


OF  C’OFRSE  I  knew  the  object  Pete  was  out  for 
was  the  reward,  and  the  drink  the  reward 
would  buy,  but  that  any  man  should  be  so  un¬ 
utterably  base  as  ,to  get  a  poor  devil  five  years  on 
the  Breakwater — that  was  the  penalty — seemed  to  me 
inconceivable. 

I  was  wrong.  The  Kafir  was  duly  tried  and  sen¬ 
tenced,  and  Dutch  Pete  got  his  five  pounds  all  right. 
He  also,  as  was  natural  to  him,  got  exceedingly 
drunk — and  told  the  truth  in  his  cups.  There  were 
three  of  11s  besides  himself,  and  he  kept  wanting  us  to 
drink  the  health  of  the  black  beggar  who  had  found 
tl>«  liquor.  I  did  not  do  that.  My  gorge  rose  at  the 


THE  more  they  looked  at  me  the  less  they  liked  it, 
and  they  were  soon  prattling  about  what  a  nig¬ 
ger  more  or  less  being  put  away  mattered  and 
the  honor  of  the  corps.  At  that  I  flashed  out.  I  was 
the  strongest  man  in  the  troop  and  could  hit  like  a 
mule  kicking,  and  it  did  not  take  them  a  quarter  of  a 
second  to  decide  that  heels  were  more  use  to  them 
than  hands. 

Then  I  looked  up  Dutch  Pete  and  gave  him  a  hiding 
that  laid  him  up  for  three  days.  That  got  me  the  sack 
from  the  police,  and  a  little  extra. 

The  next  part  of  the  story  is  second  hand.  It 
seems  the  first  day  Dutch  Pete  came  out  after  our 
interview  an  old  Kafir  woman  stopped  him.  She  was 
very  old  and  bent  and  nearly  blind,  and  he  thought 
she  meant  to  beg.  But  she  didn’t.  She  just  muttered 
a  few  words  and  threw  some  dust  on  him. 

Wise  people  at  home  don’t  believe  in  witchcraft. 
Wise  people  who  have  traveled  think  differently. 
Anyway  Dutch  Pete  was  upset  and  went  straight  for 
the  remedy.  As  he  reached  out  his  hand  for  the  glass 
he  started  back  and  asked  with  an  oath  what  nigger 
was  trying  to  take  it  from  him.  There  was  ho  nigger 


It  did  not  hurt  me  much,  except  as  regards  my 
pride — being  fired  from  the  police. 
There  was  plenty  of  room  for  me 
in  South  Africa.  I  knew  the  lan¬ 
guages.  Dutch  and  two  native  dia¬ 
lects,  and  I  had  a  head  on  my  shoul¬ 
ders  and  muscle  on  my  arms.  I  soon 
began  to  earn  good  money  and  to 
make  it  better. 

I  happened  to  make  myself  useful 
to  some  one  very  big,  and  in  return 
be  got  me  some  mining  concessions 
which  with  pluck  and  luck  might 
mean  a  fortune.  They  were  up  be¬ 
yond  Blankburg.  I  was  told  the 
only  opposition  I  had  to  fear  was 
from  Mr.  Peter  Vanloer.  Nobody 
seemed  to  know  much  about  him.  ex¬ 
cept  that  he  was  a  new  man  who 
had  struck  it  rich  and  had  a  gallows 
reputation  in  the  business  world 
and  that  wanted  a  bit  of  earning 
in  those  days. 


TREKKED  to  Blankburg  without 
sound  of  drum  or  trumpet.  I 
had  a  mind  to  prospect  the  peo 
pie  a  bit  before  I  let  my  business  be 
known.  The  very  night  of  my  arri 
val  there  was  a  big  function  on. 
with  Mr.  Peter  Vanloer  in  the  chair, 
so  I  concluded  I  could  do  no  harm 
by  going.  And  there  in  the  chair 
was  Dutch  Pete.  In  spite  of  bis 
broken  nose  and  thick  ear  I  knew 
him  on  sight,  though  it  was  five 
years  since  I  had  set  my  mark  on 
bis  ugly  face. 

I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to 
what  lie  was  saying — something 
about  the  magnificent  prosperity  and 
unequaled  advance  of  Blankburg 
and  of  his  intention  of  exploiting 
its  manifold  resources  in  London, 
or  words  to  that  effect.  I  remember 
that  when  be  spoke  of  his  intention 
of  going  to  England  there  was  a 
murmur  which  sounded  to  me  at 
prehensive.  but  I  was  too  busy  with 
my  own  thoughts  to  worry  about 
that.  If  Dutch  Pete  recognized  me 
I  calculated  that  any  ordinary  diffi 
culties  he  might  throw  in  a  new 
comer’s  way  would  be  multiplied  b 
about  a  hundred.  As  he  was  going 
to  England,  it  seemed  wisest  to  lie 
low  until  the  coast  was  clear.  On 
the  other  hand  time  was  preciou: 

The  question  was  whether  he  would  recognize  me 
I  had  altered  a  good  deal  in  five  years  and  had  grown 
a  beard.  The  meeting  ceased  to  interest  me  right  away. 
I  felt  I  wanted  to  be  out  in  the  open  and  give  my 
brain  room  to  think.  At  length  I  hit  on  a  plan.  I  de¬ 
cided  to  wait  about  outside  Dutch  Pete’s  house— 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  that;  everyone  knew 
it — and  bump  into  him  accidentally  and  apologize. 
Then,  if  he  recognized  me,  the  only  thing  to  do  was 
to  possess  my  soul  in  patience. 

It  was  not  Vanloer,  however,  I  bumped  into  outside 
his  house  but  a  big  Kafir.  He  was  standing  like  a 
black  statue  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  doorway,  quite 
motionless,  seemingly  not  breathing  or  even  hearing. 
I  was  walking  fast  and  heavily  and  he  never  moved 
till  I  brushed  against  him.  Just  for  a  moment  our 
eyes  met  and  I  saw  a  light  come  into  his.  Then  he 
slipped  away  into  the  darkness.  He  had  recognized 
me,  I  knew,  and  I  had  recognized  him.  It  was  the  man 
Dutch  Pete  had  sent  to  the  Breakwater  five  years  before. 

Next  morning  I  left  Blankburg.  After  my  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  Kafir  it  was  not  good  enough  to  risk  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Dutch  Peter  Vanloer,  so  I  decided 
to  wait  until  lie  had  started  for  England.  He  never 
started.  Three  days  later  he  disappeared,  as  I  have 
said,  suddenly  and  completely. 


; 


I'T  DID  not  require  a  Sherlock  Holmes  to  connect  his 
disappearance  with  the  presence  of  the  Kafir,  and 
I  thought  I  was  pretty  well  able  to  surmise  what 
had  happened.  Dutch  Pete  had  ridden  out  by  himself 
as  was  his  custom.  He  would  lie  away  sometimes  so 
for  three  days  together.  I  suppose  the  spell  of  the 
veldt  was  in  his  blood  somehow.  He  had  ridden  out 
by  himself  and  from  that  day  not  a  trace  had  been 
seen  of  him  nor  his  horse. 

I  kept  my  own  counsel.  Of  course  I  had  my  ow  n 
theory— that  the  Kafir  had  ( Continued  on  page  .’51) 
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The  Miracle  Man 

IN  1900  Mathewson  pitched  three  games  and  lost 
ail  three.  The  next  year  he  was  the  game’s 
sensation. 

In  1905  Ty  Cobb  batted  .240.  Two  years  later 
he  led  the  league  and  has  been  leading  it  ever  since. 

But  neither  Cobb  nor  Mathewson  as  Miracle  Men 
are  in  the  same  class  with  Francis  Ouimet.  Ouimet 
has  come  closer  to  putting  the  impossible  over  than 
any. athlete  connected  with  any  game.  His  story  alone 
is  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  most  elastic  imagination 
ever  known. 

On  the  first  day  of  September  a  year  ago  he  was 
unknown.  He  was  rated  with  a  handicap  of  four  and 
not  classed  among  the  first  twenty  American  golfers. 
Yet  within  the  space  of  a  single  year  from  Septem¬ 
ber  15.  1913,  to  September  5,  1914,  he  has  won  the 
open  championship  of  his  country  at  medal  play  by 
beating  Vardon  and  Ray  and  the  amateur  champion¬ 
ship  at  match  play  by  beating  the  redoubtable  Travers. 
Vardon  is  rated  as  the  greatest  golfer  of  all  time. 
Travers  is  listed  as  the  finest  match  player  in  the 
realm.  The  two  games,  match  and  medal  play,  are 
widely  different. 

When  an  unknown  rises  to  championship  heights 
in  both  within  one  year,  there  can  be  no  question  of  a 
fluke.  The  young  Bostonian  is  no  better  than  Evans 
at  medal  plav.  He  is  no  better  than  Travers  at  match 
play  over  a  series  of  matches.  But  he  has  the  tem¬ 
perament  for  match  play  that  Evans  lacks— and  the 
steadiness  for  medal  play  that  Travers  at  times  finds 
missing.  For  all-around  effort,  catch-as-eatch-can, 
Ouimet  stands  alone. 

He  has  the  temperament  and  the  shots.  He  can 
drive  and  approach  and  putt.  And  he  can  travel  at 
as  fast  a  clip  in  a  tight  match  as  he  can  with  the 
strain  lifted.  He  came  from  obscurity  to  the  height 
within  a  year— and  having  won  the  height  he  held  it. 

Still  the  Game 

IX  THE  dullest  of  all  baseball  years  when  the  game 
had  grown  drab  and  interest  was  waning  under 
the  shadow  of  a  great  war  and  a  greater  depres¬ 
sion.  a  tailender  suddenly  rushes  forth,  collars  and 
challenges  the  leader  and  the  dullest  season  in  a  flash 
is  the  most  interesting  in  a  decade. 

Seventy-five  thousand  people  come  out  to  see  one 
day's  play— morning  and  afternoon— and  there  is  as 
much  talk  of  the  two-flag  contenders  as  there  is  of  a 
200-mile  battle  line  with  three  million  men  tearing  at 
each  other’s  throats.  Yet  there  are  those  who  say 
that  baseball’s  popularity  is  passing— that  the  game 
is  in  the  sunset  of  its  glory.  If  this  be  waning 
enthusiasm,  then  give  us  no  renewed  growth  of  inter¬ 
est  where  the  frenzy  would  surpass  the  unleashed 
madness  of  a  world-wide  war. 

As  It  Were 

Wherever  then  finish,  the  Braves  at  least  hare  passed 
on  and  beyond  F.  P.  A.'s  old  allegation  as  “ The  nine  of 
least  resistance .”  From  their  rapid  rise  they  might  he 
hotter  known  now  as  ‘‘The  line  of  yeast  resistance. 

Another  Record 

BEFORE  this  present  National  League  season 
began  no  less  than  thirty-eight  pennant  cam¬ 
paigns  had  been  waged. 

And  of  all  these  thirty-eight  no  club  had  ever  won 
a  pennant  with  a  percentage  under  .600.  The  closest 
shave  was  in  1900,  when  Brooklyn  landed  w  ith  a 
mark  of  .603. 

In  ten  of  the  thirty-eight  years  the  count  ran  over 
.700.  In  thirty-three  of  the  thirty-eight  years  the  win- 


The  “Four  Straight ”  Hoodoo 

WHEN,  back  on  the  threshold  of  September,  the 
Boston  Braves  collared  John  J.  McGraw  in  his 
dash  for  a  fourth  straight  pennant,  there  is 
small  wonder  in  the  fact  that  he  was  somewhat 
shocked,  even  if  he  failed  to  yield  all  hope. 

For  McGraw  and  Boston  have  been  curiously  in¬ 
volved  in  the  dream  of  four  straight  conquests. 

Back  in  1891,  1892,  and  1893  the  Boston  Nationals 
won  three  flags  in  a  row.  They  were  stopped  in  1894 
by  Baltimore,  with  McGraw  one  of  the  Orioles’  stars. 

Baltimore  then  proceeded  to  achieve  three  succes¬ 
sive  pennants  up  through  1896.  And  when  the  time 
came  to  curb  her  it  was  Boston  that  turned  the  trick, 
winning  handily. 

So  when  late  in  July  McGraw,  with  three  flags  al¬ 
ready  won  and  the  fourth  in  sight,  saw  the  Braves 
emerging  from  the  shadows,  he  must  have  wondered 
whether  or  not  the  ancient  destiny  was  returning.  He 
saw  them  start  in  July  fifteen  games  hack  of  his  clan 
and  then  game  by  game  draw  on  and  on  until  waning 
August  saw  the  impossible  achieved — the  miracle  of  a 
last-place  club  overhauling  a  leader  within  the  brief 
space  of  five  weeks.  In  all  the  history  of  baseball 
there  has  been  nothing  so  spectacular  as  this  swift 
closing  in  of  tail-enders  upon  league  leaders.  There 
has  never  been  an  instance  in  the  game  before — and 
there  probably  never  will  be  again— where  an  appar¬ 
ently  hopeless  tail-ender  covered  a  deficit  of  fifteen 
full  games  within  thirty-seven  playing  days.  It  is  one 
of  those  things  that  couldn’t  happen — after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  European  war.  But  the  answer  is  written 
in  the  records — regardless  of  what  club  might  be  the 
first  across  the  wire. 

Peace  ?  Whaddya  Mean  ? 

They  whisper  this  country  is  wrapped  up  in  peace 
With  no  blazing  ramparts  to  buck; 

They  say  that  from  battle  we’ve  drawn  a  surcease. 

With  never  a  blow  to  be  struck ; 

But  in  lamping  the  gossip  in  sportive  array 
I  saw  these  black  headlines  careen: 

“C.  Brielcley  is  booting  nine  drop-kicks  a  day” — 
And:  “Yost  has  an  old-time  machine.” 

They  boast  of  our  peace  and  our  ultimate  poise 
And  chant  of  the  fluttering  dove; 

With  no  barking  cannon  to  furnish  a  noise 
And  no  one  to  give  us  a  shove; 

But  grabbing  a  paper,  there  loomed  on  my  sight 
This  double  and  uncensored  sign: 

“Frank  H inkey  is  teaching  the  Bulldog  to  fight”— 
“The  Tiger  is  smashing  the  line.” 


Ballade  of  the  Braves 

Pise.  Horner,  from  your  ancient  sleep 
And  stand  once  more  against  the  sky; 

Once  more  let  throbbing  echoes  sweep 
Parnassian  heights  that  range  on  high; 

Tell  us  how  Hector  came  to  die — 

Achilles  thunder  down  the  waves — 

And  then,  before  your  ghost  must  fly, 

Chant  us  a  ballad  of  the  Braves. 

From  where  the  silent  shadows  creep. 

Rise,  “Burning  Sappho!”  with  your  cry 

That  once  made  countless  thousands  leap 
To  catch  your  lyric  heraldry. 

You,  too,  loved  souls  that  might  defy 
Red  Fate  that  strives  to  make  all  slaves; 

But  ere  your  startled  ghost  must  fly 
Chant  us  a  ballad  of  the  Braves. 

So  all  who've  made  us  sing  or  weep. 

Immortal  bards  who’ve  drifted  by 

To  darkness  in  the  Stygian  deep 
With  no  last  song  to  make  reply — 

You  who  once  loved  a  Batting  Eye, 

And  red,  raw  courage  each  man  craves. 

Return,  but  ere  your  ghosts  must  fly 
Chant  us  a  ballad  of  the  Braves. 

A  bush-league  bard,  we  may  not  try 
To  sing  as  one  who  rants  and  raves; 

Here's  stuff  for  an  Immortal  Guy — 

Chant  us  a  ballad  of  the  Braves. 

There  Both  Ways 

THE  general  impression  concerning  the  Athletic 
outfit  is  that  Mack  has  a  great  machine  almost 
solely  because  his  people  carry  abnormal  bat¬ 
ting  strength. 

We  have  no  intention  here  of  disputing  the  claim 
that  the  Maekmen  can  hit.  They  stand  as  the  great¬ 
est  offensive  club  of  the  age.  But  how  many  people 
realize  that  Mack  also  has  the  best  defensive  machine 
in  baseball — one  of  the  best  defensive  machines  that 
ever  throttled  a  rally?  There  isn’t  another  club  in 
any  league  that  classes  with  the  Maekmen  in  outfield 
and  infield  defensive  strength  combined. 

The  Mackian  machine  is  great,  not  only  because  it 
can  hit,  but  because  it  can  field,  throw,  run,  and  think. 
The  only  thing  it  lacks  is  a  rival. 


A  Suggestion 


The  Price 

THE  champion  in  any  amateur  sporting  line  is  not 
only  champion  because  he  had  the  courage  and 
the  skill,  but  also  because  he  has  given  more 
time  to  his  game  than  most  rivals.  He  achieves  a  dis¬ 
tinct  honor,  but  he  pays  for  it,  quite  often,  at  a  fairly 

rlonr  nr  TOP. 


AS  WE  understand  the  situation  from  Mr.  Ouimet 
L  and  others  who.  have  golfed  in  Europe,  America 
will  have  a  hard  time  competing  with  England 
until  conditions  are  changed. 

For  example,  it  is  stated  that  our  courses  lack 
proper  bunkering  and  that  we  have  no  way  open  to 
become  accustomed  to  the  heavy  winds  that  drive 
across  the  dunes  from  the  open  sea. 

The  bunkering  should  be  simple  enough.  As  for  the 
heavy  gales,  why  not  unleash  upon  the  different  courses 
what  George  Ade  calls  “the  high  east  winds  that 
prevail  in  the  locker  rooms”? 

If  all  the  ozone  compiled  around  the  nineteenth 
hole  were  but  scattered  over  the  remaining  eight¬ 
eenth.  we  have  a  hazy  hunch  that  England's  sea-blown 
gales  would  be  but  balmy  zephyrs,  and  that  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Albion  would  be  as  simple  as  adding  2  and  2. 


T 


The  Proper  Motto 


■HE  Giants  and  White  Sox  are  reported  to  have 
discovered  quite  a  bit  more  opposition  between 
Boston  and  St.  Louis  than  between  San  Fran- 


ning  average  was  above  .650. 

Since  the  154-game  schedule  was  installed  it  has  al¬ 
ways  taken  90  or  more  victories  to  land  a  flag.  In  the 
last  ten  years  the  winning  club  has  gathered  over  100 
victories  on  eight  occasions  and  has  compiled  99  wins 
the  two  remaining  starts. 

So  1914  will  set  up  another  record.  UnLss  some  one 
club  swings  into  a  rushing  sprint  all  through  the 
stretch,  the  National  League  winner  this  season  will  be 
lucky  to  climb  as  high  as  .590  or  to  pass  80  victories 
by  more  than  a  brief  stride. 

In  the  matter  of  high  percentages  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  Chicago  holds  the  title  to  them  all. 

In  1S80  Chicago  established  the  record  mark  of  .798 ; 
in  1876  her  mark  was  ,7S8;  in  1885  she  followed  with 
.776:  and  in  1906  her  ranking  was  .765.  No  other  club 
has  ever  passed  .750. 


The  Humorous  Limit 

Therefore,  my  son.  if  you  are  wise. 

You  will  observe  without  surprise 
The  wayward  shifts  of  Humor's  guise; 

Y or  deem  another’s  taste  is  cheap 
If  where  you  laugh  he  wants  to  weep. 
Or  giggles  while  you  go  to  sleep. 

— Punch. 


And  yet  but  yesterday  there  came 
.4  fan  who  hurled  amid  the  game 
Loud  war  whoops  at  an  Indian’s  name. 

And  mean  you  then  to  say  that  I 
Should  hold  no  rancor  toward  this  guy 
A  or  yearn  to  kick  him  on  the  thigh  f 


Motto — See  America  first. 

Not  to  Be  Thought  Of 

WE  ARE  informed  that  numbering  the  players  in 
football  “commercializes  the  game.” 

Then  in  the  name  of  the  blue  skies  above 
us,  let  the  idea  be  dropped.  Football,  up  to  date,  has 
been  so  far  removed  from  any  taint  or  tint  of  com¬ 
mercialism. 

Why.  Harvard.  Yale,  and  Princeton,  rarely  ever 
clear  over  $80,000  each  on  the  football  season,  which 
is  only  a  trifle  more  than  most  major  league  profes¬ 
sional  baseball  clubs  gather  in  at  the  gate.  How  care¬ 
less  of  anyone  to  introduce  such  a  commercial  sug¬ 
gestion  as  numbering  a  player  who  is  out  there  work¬ 
ing  before  35,000  people  at  $2  per. 


COLLIER’S  FOP 


Warriors  in  the  CU 
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WHEN  THE  80,000  BELGIANS  who  survived  the  big 
battles  at  Liege,  Namur,  Charleroi,  and  elsewhere 
withdrew  to  the  vicinity  of  Antwerp,  they  made  up  their  minds 
to  resist  further  German  advances  if  they  had  to  fight  as  long 
as  there  was  a  man  left  to  fire  a  gun  or  wield  a  bayonet.  The 
Germans  probably  could  have  taken  Antwerp,  but  the  cost  would 
have  been  too  great.  The  Belgians  in  the  photograph  above  are 
entrenched  behind  sandbags  on  the  banks  of  Willebroeck  Canal 


«m. 


FOR  FIVE  CENTURIES  LOUVAIN  was  a  shrine  of  European  culture,  a  fountain  of  esthetic  inspiration 
Germans  came — in  violation  of  Belgium’s  neutrality — the  townspeople  offered  no  resistance.  Later,  howt 
inhabitants  from  their  homes,  killing  several  as  they  fled,  and  then  applied  the  torch.  In  a  night  Lou 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA  HORSEMEN,  part  of  Canada's  expeditionary  army  of  25,000,  on  their  6,000-mile  journey  to  Europe  to  join 
England’s  forces  at  the  front.  This  cavalry  is  made  up  largely  of  cowboys  and  mountain  rangers,  who  are  used  to  physical  hard¬ 
ships  and  know  how  to  shoot  straight.  Like  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  and  South  Africa,  Canada  is  stirred  as  never  be¬ 
fore  by  the  Motherland’s  call  for  fighting  men.  The  photograph  was  taken  for  Collier’s  when  the  train  stopped  at  Calgary 


THE  FRIENDLINESS  EXHIBITED  by  these  m 
paign.  Thus  far  neither  the  British,  the  Bel 
The  men  fight  together  like  brothers,  and  U 
diers  in  the  picture,  one  of  whom  is  a  Coni 
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)f  the  Continents 


ry  of  priceless  works  of  art,  and  its  architecture  was  admired  by  all  the  world.  When  the 
say— and  the  Belgians  deny — civilians  fired  on  the  Kaiser’s  troops.  The  Germans  drove  the 
i  see  in  this  photograph,  which  is  a  historical  record  that  will  never  testify  to  Germany’s  glory 


TN  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  MARNE,  where  1,100,000 
French  and  165,000  British  troops  beat  900,000  Germans, 
and  in  the  greater  struggle  along  the  Aisne,  the  one  ambition  of 
the  Africans  under  General  Jojfre  was  to  outstrip  the  French 
regulars.  Both  the  Algerians  and  the  Senegalese  showed  an 
utter  disregard  of  danger.  It  is  said  that  they  laughed  as  they 
faced  the  deadly  fire  of  the  Germans.  Those  in  the  photograph 
above  are  wounded  Senegalese  on  their  way  to  a  Paris  hospital 


ng  the  Allies  in  the  Western  cam- 
i  have  shown  any  signs  of  jealousy. 
re  °f  itself.  The  two  Belgian  sol- 
1  chut  with  a  British  tar  at  Ostend 
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A  WOUNDED  BELGIAN  BUGLER  being  carried  into  a  hospital  at  Willebroeck,  near  Malines.  He  was  shot  during  a  recent  attempt 
of  King  Albert’s  troops  to  cut  the  German  line  of  communication  in  northern  Belgium.  Comparatively  few  men  in  the  allied 
armies  in  the  western  campaign  have  been  hit  by  rifle  bullets.  Army  physicians  say  the  Germans  have  done  most  of  their  effective 
work  with  shells.  Another  fact  worth  mentioning  is  that  the  Allies’  hospital  service  has  allowed  none  of  its  wounded  to  become  infected 
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,  REE  TRADE  FOR  AMERICANS— WITH  AMERICANS 

A  New  Deal  for  American  Business 


American  industry  has  always  been  crip¬ 
pled  by  a  persistent  American  prejudice 
to  the  effect  that  certain  things  are  better 
if  they  come  from  Europe. 

This  prejudice  has  acted  as  a  protective 
tariff  in  favor  of  foreign  manufacturers  and 
against  our  own. 

Collier’s  believes  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  creation  of  an  overwhelming  public 
sentiment  against  this  unnatural  tariff,  so 
that  it  will  be  completely  removed  and  we 
shall  have,  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives, 
free  trade  with  ourselves. 

To  do  this,  we  need  not  erect — in  the 
name  of  patriotism— a  corresponding  wall 
of  prejudice  against  our  foreign  friends 
and  neighbors.  Let  us  not  replace  one 
prejudice  with  another.  Let  us  have  done 
with  prejudice — first  of  all  with  our  un¬ 
reasonable  prejudice  against  our  own 
manufacturers— and  face  the  unquestion¬ 
able  fact  that  in  many  lines  which  we  im¬ 
port  from  Europe,  American  products  are 
not  only  equal,  but  often  superior. 

Foreign  countries  always  will  have 
certain  products  which  are  unique,  things 
which  we  want  and  which  we  ought  to 
buy,  but  there  is  no  conceivable  reason 
why  we  should  prefer  an  imported  label 
to  a  superior  product. 

Is  there  any  good  reason  why  we  should 
pay  Europe  seventy  millions  of  dollars  a 
year  for  work  done  on  cotton  purchased 
from  us?  Is  there  any  reason  why  we 
should  send  abroad  a  few  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  coal  tar  and  get  it  back  in  the 
form  of  dyestuffs  for  which  we  pay  millions? 


Is  it  not  an  economic  mistake  that  this  country, 
underlaid  with  coal  and  iron,  should  pay  Europe 
thirty-two  millions  a  year  for  manufactures  of  iron 
and  steel? 

For  the  twelve  months  ending  June  1  the  books 
showed  a  four  hundred  million  dollar  balance  of 
trade  in  our  favor,  most  of  which  was  offset  by 
what  our  travelers  spent  abroad.  But  even  if  that 
balance  were  real  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  much  greater.  Nothing  but  a  short-sighted 
prejudice  has  kept  America  from  making  a  much 
greater  profit  from  her  own  resources. 

And  now  this  prejudice  is  robbed  of  its  effect. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  buying  all  we  could 
abroad  will  have  to  get  things  here  or  go  without. 
The  war  enables  us  to  raise  many  of  our  purchases 
to  the  dignity  of  a  patriotic  act ,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  serve  our  own  interests  better . 

This  war  is  going  to  furnish  a  liberal  education  to 
Americans  in  the  superiority  of  their  own  products. 

When  the  American  public  realizes  the  true 
situation  it  will  respond  whole-heartedly.  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  woolens,  silks,  cottons,  glassw  ares, 
cutlery,  dyes,  toys,  hats,  perfumes,  toilet  goods,  and 
other  things  we  have  persistently  imported,  will  for 
the  first  time  have  a  market  that  approaches  its  full 
possibilities. 

These  men  with  their  increased  business  will 
not  be  the  only  ones  to  profit.  All  of  us  will  share 
in  the  reward. 

Every  year  we  have  sent  to  Europe  hundreds  o 
millions  that  we  might  have  kept  at  home.  Nov 
we  can  check  the  golden  outflow,  make  mori 
money  for  ourselves  as  a  people,  give  more  wort 
to  those  who  want  it  and  enormously  increase  ou 
own  prosperity  and  prestige. 

Are  we  going  to  do  it?  The  answer  rests  witl 
you — with  every  reader  of  this  and  other  magazines 

GIVE  AMERICAN  GOODS  A  TRIAL. 
AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS 
WANT  NO  FAVORS— ALL  THEY  ASK 
IS  FAIRNESS.  THE  NEXT  TIME 
YOU  BUY  ANYTHING— NO  MAT¬ 
TER  WHAT  IT  IS— SEE  THAT  IT  IS 
MADE  IN  AMERICA 


With  all  the  raw  material  right  here  is  there  any  *  _vv 

reason  why  we  should  pay  Europe  twelve  millions  '  ' 

a  year  for  hats,  or  seven  millions  for  toys,  or  eight 
millions  for  glassware  and  ten  millions  for  china? 


Number  One 


Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  Inc. 
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mders  of  the  Russian  Invasion 

— —  By  CHARLES  JOHNSTON  - - 


)W  comes  it  that  the  Russian 
army,  in  many  ways  so  weak, 
so  ineffective,  slow,  badly  led  in 
var  against  Japan,  is  now  able 
i  incredibly  short  space  of  time 
ihilize  so  many  million  men  and  to 
them  with  splendid  vigor  across  the 
ers  deep  into  Prussia  and  Galicia? 
,  miracle  has  been  possible  because 
a  really  took  to 
the  hitter  lessons 
le  Japanese  war, 
because  from  the 
ror  d  o  w  n  to  the 
recruit,  the  y  set 
;elves  diligently  to 
er  their  faults. 
ieral  Vladimir  Xuk- 
noff,  w  h  o  m  the 
chose  in  1909  to 
sede  the  stately  in¬ 
dents  at 
sburg  War 
lone 

he  possesses  three 
lid  qualities.  First, 
se  he  is  a  thor- 
y  practical  soldier 
ivalry  commander, 
lit  as  a  lance,  who, 

>  stations  all  along 
order  of  Germany 
een  with  his  own 
lie  problems  to  he  solved :  second, 
se  he  has  had  the  courage  to  look 
icts  in  the  face  and  the  energy  to 
lip  the  lumber  in  the  Russian  army 
□ :  and  third,  because  he  has  a 
<  for  organization  that  makes  them 
ini  “the  Kitchener  of  Russia.” 

ing  Up  dn  Army 

XISTER  OF  WAR  Sukhomlinoff 
began  his  house  cleaning  at  the  top 
r  thorough  shake-up  of  the  Russian 

Us. 

i  fat  old  apples  tumbled  from  the 
bes,  and  gave  the  promising  young 
a  chance.  First,  by  increasing 
?nsions  for  the  old  men,  and  so  in- 
?  them  to  retire  quietly,  and  sec- 
:li rough  a  competent  committee  on 
itions,  who  follow  up  the  doings  of 
•ounger  men,  watching  especially 
they  handle  their  troops  at  ma¬ 
rs,  he  has  set  the  blood  circulating 
jjh  the  whole  body  of  Russian  otti- 
He  has  put  a  premium  on  vigor, 
y,  and  genius.  Having  got  his  offi- 
;oing,  lie  has  next  insured  that  they 
have  a  high  technical  knowledge 
■ir  profession. 

the  old  days  “before  the  war,”  the 
Academy  gave  a  special  training  to 
all,  picked  body  of  men  belonging 
be  General  Staff.  Sukhomlinoff 
’  its  doors  open  to  all  officers 
ler  they  belonged  to  the  staff  or 
and  then  he  made  its  courses 
definitely  practical.  He  added 
n  experimental  laboratory,  where 
3ives,  war  material,  guns,  equip- 
c-an  be  tried  out  practically  by 
ts. 

ly  in  the  day  he  heard  the  hum  of 
ips — and  gave  ear  to  it  with  the  re¬ 
hat  for  the  last  four  or  live  years 
a  has  been  manufacturing  her  own 
lanes  and  training  a  large  staff  of 
•s  to  use  them. 

the  siege  of  Lemberg  we  saw  the 
-■  The  Russian  aeroplanes,  ad- 
>ly  handled,  hovered  over  the  for- 
■s  and  guided  Russia’s  guns  against 


the  Austrian  batteries.  Sukhomlinoff  has 
also  developed  a  special  company  of  mili¬ 
tary  automobiles  and  a  school  of  rail¬ 
roads  to  tackle  and  master  the  mobiliza¬ 
tion  problem.  (It  is  in  these  particulars 
that  Germany  excels.)  And  that  is  one 
reason  why  the  Russians  were  able  to 
get  across  the  frontier  three  or  four 
weeks  before  the  Germans  were  ready 
for  them. 

From  the  generals, 
Sukhomlinoff  turned  to 
the  privates,  the  men  in 
the  ranks  —  those  stal¬ 
wart  Russian  soldiers 
who  bear  all  things  and 
dare  a  1 1  things  with 
equal  valor  and  devo¬ 
tion.  The  problem  was, 
w  i  t  h  a  population  of 
170.000.000  to  draw  on, 
how  to  turn  the  greatest 
number  into  soldiers  in 
the  shortest  time.  Suk¬ 
homlinoff  reduced  the 
term  of  service  to  three 
years. 

Thus  there  are  in  time 
of  peace  1,250.000  men 
with  the  colors  going 
through  a  three-years’ 
training — fine,  stalwart 
y  o  u  n  g  fellows  fro  m 
twenty  to  twenty-three  —  who,  from 
slouching  peasants  are  turned  into  ath¬ 
letes,  working  together  like  a  splendid, 
animated  machine,  and  full  of  soldierly 
discipline  and  ambition. 

You  may  see  them,  if  you  are  fortu¬ 
nate,  at  their  general  exercises  in  the 
early  autumn,  in  their  trim  grayish- 
brown  uniforms,  spread  over  one  of  their 
vast  exercise  grounds  with  the  preci¬ 
sion  of  a  mathematical  pattern,  going 
through  the  complex  “Swedish  move¬ 
ments.” 

With  and  without  their  rifles,  they  whirl, 
turn,  posture,  with  an  exactitude  that 
looks  superhuman.  Then,  in  their  games, 
high  jumps,  long  jumps,  tugs  of  war, 
races,  they  show  themselves  for  the  big, 
healthy  boys  they  are:  bubbling  over 
with  delighted  laughter,  but  not  for  an 
instant  losing  the  sense  of  discipline  and 
respect  for  their  officers.  They  are  liv¬ 
ing  men,  or  rather  big  hoys,  and  not  over¬ 
drilled  machines — a  million  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  with  the  colors. 

Of  reserves — none  older  than  forty- 
three — there  are  five  or  six  times  as 
many.  And  these  young  men  of  the  fight¬ 
ing  line  Sukhomlinoff  has  taken  special 
thought  for.  They  are  far  better  housed, 
clothed,  fed,  paid,  than  they  were 
six  years  ago,  as  well  as  far  better 
trained  and  handled. 

Speeding  the  Mobilization 

HE  army  of  Manchuria  was  slow- 
deadly  slow  in  getting  there  and  slow 
in  the  field  after  it  got  there;  but  above 
all,  slow  in  starting.  Minister  Sukhomli¬ 
noff  set  himself  to  alter  that,  drastically 
overhauling  the  Russian  system  of  mobi¬ 
lization,  which  was  cumbersome  and  an¬ 
tiquated,  and  bringing  it  thoroughly  up 
to  date. 

He  then  went  into  the  question  of 
armament.  He  organized  new  arms  fac¬ 
tories,  where  Russia  makes  her  own 
service  rifles,  with  a  carbine  for  the 
cavalry  taking  the  same  cartridge.  So 
that  Russia  can  not  only  put  millions  in 
the  field,  she  can  also  adequately  arm 
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And  many  a  clever  hostess  says  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  thing,  on  many  important 
occasions. 

Its  unusually  appetizing  quality  makes 
this  favorite  Campbell  kind  entirely  suitable 
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i an  reserves  in  Petrograd  say  farewell  to  their  loved  ones  on  the  way  to  the  train 


ay  Billiards 
At  Home ! 

This  Captivates  Thousands 

Was  it  mother’s  sly  idea  to 
open  the  home  to  the  Bruns¬ 
wick  “Baby  Grand  Table  ? 
Did  she  aim  to  dismiss  dull 
care  from  father’s  brow  ?  Or 
was  it  her  plan  to  keep  the 
boys  home  nights  ? 

Both  of  these  things  have 
happened.  And  mother 
chuckles  suspiciously  and  re¬ 
fuses  to  be  interviewed. 

Give  your  own  home  folks 
real  Carom  and  Pocket  Bil¬ 
liards  like  thousands  of  whole¬ 
some  families  now  play.  Give 
your  little  steam  “boy-ler” 
this  “safety-valve”  for  his  ex¬ 
plosive  energies. 

BRUNSWICK 

“BABY  GRAND” 

Carom  and  Pocket  Billiard  Tables 


Brunswick  “Baby  Grand* 
Pocket-Billiard  Style 


A  cabinet  masterpiece  in  rich  San 
Domingo  mahogany.  The  same  as 
Brunswick  regulation  tables,  only 
in  sizes  adapted  to  the  home.  Not 
a  toy;  yet  sold  at  factory  prices  on 
terms  as  low  as  20c  a  day! 

Note  the  equipment  —  genuine 
Vermont  slate  bed,  celebrated  Mon¬ 
arch  quick-acting  cushions  and  fast 
imported  billiard  cloth.  No  other 
home  billiard  tables  have  their 
speed,  accurate  angles  and  long  life. 

“Baby  Grand”  sizes  3  by  6  feep 
3%  by  7,  4  by  8.  Brunswick  “Grand” 

4 ^  by  9  feet.  All  furnished  as  a 
Garom,  Pocket  Billiard  or  Combi¬ 
nation  Carom  and  Pocket  Billiarc 
Table.  Concealed  cue  rack  and  ac¬ 
cessory  drawer  holds  entire  playing 
outfit. 

A  Size  for  Every  Home 

Other  Brunswick  Home  Billiarc 

Tables  include  “Convertible”  Models, 

which  can  be  changed  in  a  moment 
from  full-fledged  Billiard  or  Pocket- 
Billiard  Tables  to  Library  or  Dining 
Tables,  or  vice  versa. 

30  Days’  Trial— A  Year  to  Pay 
Playing  Outfit  FREE 

Wegive  with  each  BrunswickTable 
a  complete  playing  outfit  FREE  ■ 
balls,  hand-tapered  cues,  rack,  mark¬ 
ers,  spirit  level,  cover,  cue-clamps, 
tips,  brush,  chalk,  book  on  How 
to  Play,”  etc. 

Mail  the  coupon  or  a  postal  for  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  “Billiards— The  Home  Magnet,"  a 
de  luxe  book  that  pictures  these  tables  in 
actual  colors;  gives  easy  terms,  factory 
prices  and  details  of  30-day  trial  offer. 
Send  today  and  book  comes  by  return  mail. 


them.  Sukhomlinoff  has  seen  to  it  that 
the  whole  army  is  supplied  with  model  n 
quick-firing  and  machine  guns,  field  tele¬ 
phones,  aeroplanes,  automobiles — all  the 
complex  machinery  of  modern  war.  Fi¬ 
nally,  he  has  thoroughly  overhauled  the 
Commissariat,  instituting  a  war  against 
graft  in  all  its  departments.  The  corps 
commanders  are  now  personally  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  marketing,  and  it  is  of  high 
interest  to  learn  that  they  are  specially 
instructed  to  avoid  middlemen,  so  far 
as  possible  buying  direct  from  the  pro¬ 
ducers  ;  getting  their  wheat,  for  example, 
direct  from  the  farmers. 

The  Spearlike  Grand  Duke 

THE  Russian  Duma  has  backed  this 
work  splendidly  by  voting  adequate 
supplies,  so  that  Russia  lias  been  able  to 
spend  about  $300,000,000  yearly  on  her 
big  army.  A  series 
of  fat  years  of  sur¬ 
plus  budgets  has 
made  this  possible. 

In  the  field  the 
armies  of  Russia  are 
commanded  by  bis 
Imperial  Highness, 
the  G  r  a  nd  Duke 
Nicholas  Nicolaie- 
vitch,  who,  born  in 
1S5G,  is  now  a  man 
of  fifty  -  eight,  b  u  t 
straight  as  a  spear,  * 
and  with  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  height  and 
personal  strength  of 
so  many  of  the  Ro¬ 
manoffs.  In  the 
Russo  -  Turkish  War 
he  served  with  high 
distinction  —  in  the 
campaign  of  Plevna, 

L  o  v  c  h  a  ,  and  the 
Sliipka  Pass,  where 
Skobeleff  stood  forth 
as  a  magnificent  god 
of  war — receiving  the 
Cross  of  St.  George 
for  valor  in  the  field. 

Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
has  served  in  the 
army  ever  since,  and 

at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Germany 
was  in  command  of  the  military  district 
of  St.  Petersburg,  having  three  corps  un¬ 
der  him — the  Guards  and  the  First  and 
Eighteenth  Army  Corps,  about  120,000 
men.  The  Grand  Duke  has  a  reputation 
as  an  able  strategist,  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  will,  at  every  point,  have  the 
advice  of  the  tried  and  tested  generals 
who  are  with  the  army  of  invasion. 


The  Tiger  of  Cavalry 

ONE  of  the  best  of  these  is  General 
Paul  Rennenkampf,  like  tlie  War 
Minister  a  general  of  cavalry,  and  who, 
it  may  he  remembered,  put  such  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  the  Boxers  in  1900  that 
they  called  him  the  “Russian  Tiger.”  In 
the  war  with  Japan,  five  years  later,  one 
may  say  that  many  Russian  generals 
went  out  to  Manchuria  for  wool  and 
came  hack  shorn.  General  Kuropatkin, 
War  Minister  when  the  contest  began, 
was  one  of  them.  “Grandpa  Einevitch 
was  another.  To  General  Rennenkampf 
belongs  the  honor — not  shared  by  many 
high  officers  in  the  Russian  army— of 
carrying  a  great  reputation  out  to  Man¬ 
churia — and  bringing  a  greater  reputa¬ 
tion  back.  Anyone  who  is  curious  about 
the  details  of  iiis  actions  may  read  them 
in  a  vigorous  little  hook  by  General 
Rennenkampf  himself,  entitled  “My 
Eight  Days’  Fight  at  Mukden,”  published 
at  Yilna  in  1908.  Lieutenant  Baron 
Tettau,  the  historian  of  the  war,  trans- 


lated  it  into  German ;  and  this  typical 
Prussian  officer  cannot  find  praise  high 
enough  for  General  Rennenkampf,  who, 
he  openly  hints,  might  have  turned  de¬ 
feat  into  victory  if  his  superiors  had  al¬ 
lowed  him.  General  Rennenkampf  in  his 
book  never  tires  of  singing  the  praises 
of  the  Russian  private,  who  has  a  stay¬ 
ing  power  under  attack  and  a  vigorous 
bayonet  thrust  when  attacking  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  equal  in  any  army  in 
the  world. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war, 
General  Rennenkampf  was  in  command 
of  the  military  station  of  Vilna,  about 
90  miles  by  rail  from  the  Prussian  fron¬ 
tier,  and  about  190  miles  from  Kcinigs- 
berg,  Yilna  being  the  post  of  the  third 
army  corps. 

Vilna  is,  in  fact,  one  of  a  series  of 
military  stations  all  along  the  German 
and  Austrian  fron¬ 
tiers,  in  which  by 
far  the  greater  part 
of  the  E  uropean 
army  of  Russia  is 
concentrated.  Riga. 
Vilna,  Grodno,  War¬ 
saw,  Brest  -  Litovsk, 
Lublin,  Ivan  -  Gorod, 
Rovno,  Vinnitza, 
Kieff  —  this  is  the 
front  line  of  Russia’s 
outposts  against  the 
Germans. 

Of  this  aggressive 
army,  four  or  five 
corp s — t  hose  at 
Rovno,  Vinnitza,  and 
Kieff.  with  Odessa, 
Kharkoff,  and  Sem- 
firopol  as  a  second 
line,  are  the  natural 
nucleus  of  the  army 
of  invasion  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  or  rather  of 
the  Ruthenian-Polish 
Province  of  Galicia, 
which  is,  in  race 
and  natural  char¬ 
acter,  a  continuous 
part  of  the  Russian 
plain.  The  Russian 
generals  in  command 
of  the  Galician  army  of  invasion  are 
General  Ruzsky,  the  captor  of  Lemberg, 
and  the  brilliant  cavalry  leader,  General 
Alexei  Brussiloff,  who  was  stationed  at 
Vinnitza  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Like 
the  present  War  Minister  Sukhomlinoff, 
General  Brussiloff  was  one  of  a  small 
group  of  supremely  competent  men  who 
were  not  sent  to  Manchuria  because  they 
were  even  more  needed  at  home — to 
guard  the  western  frontier  of  Russia 
from  an  attack  by  the  German  Emperor. 
General  Brussiloff  is  in  warm  sympathy 
with  Minister  Sukhomlinoff’s  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  army,  and  he  has  himself  al¬ 
most  extreme  ideals  of  soldierly  effec¬ 
tiveness.  For  example,  he  has  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  dragging  his  command  out  for 
exercise  or  maneuvers  in  the  worst  im¬ 
aginable  weather — storm  or  snow  or  both, 
preferably  by  night  or  in  the  small  hours 
before  the  dawn. 


Shrewd  Brussiloff 

WHEN  some  of  the  officers  who  were 
thus  dragged  from  their  pillows 
made  a  remonstrance,  General  Brussiloff 
declared  he  would  call  off  the  disagree¬ 
able  practice — if  they  would  guarantee 
that  the  enemy  would  only  fight  in  fine 
weather  and  by  daylight. 

General  Brussiloff  has  under  his  com¬ 
mand  at  Vinnitza  a  finely  equipped 
school  of  aeronautics,  whose  members 
have  already  distinguished  themselves 

at  Lemberg. 
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Struggling  Toward  Holy  Russia 

Concluded  from  page  9 ) 


rument  of  music,  and  began  to  sing, 
sang  in  this  way : 

0  Volga  beautiful! 

0  Volga  terrible! 

0  Volga  merciful! 

0  Volga  bountiful! 

0  Volga,  Mother  ( Matushka  )! 

Thou  hast  given  me  glory! 

Hast  given  me  red  gold! 

Hast  given  me  a  red  sword! 

Hast  given  me  a  red  maid!  * 

Thou  hast  soaked  me  in  blood. 

How  shall  I  pay  thee? 

What  shall  I  give  thee? 

I  shall  give  thee  the  best  thing. 

The  bravest,  the  fairest. 

The  noblest,  the  sweetest! 

Volga,  give  answer! 

If  thou  art  contented. 

If  thou  accepted 
My  bravest,  fairest  gift! 

Then  make  a  sign  to  me! 

Give  me  an  answer t 

Let  the  white  wake  behind  me 

Turn  to  red  gold,  to  red  blood. 

nd,  casting  aside  his  Jcobsi,  Stenka 
in  whirled  his  Persian  sword  around 
head  aiid  cast  it  into  the  Volga, 
tie  white  wake  of  the  pirate  ship 
ained  white.  Stenka’s  face  grew 
titful.  And  he  again  sang  forth : 

0  Volga^  thou  -terrible! 

Thou  art  not  contented! 

What  more  shall  /  give  thee? 

Hoiv  shall  I  repay  thee? 

flash  of  madness  passed  over  his 
.  He  put  his  arms  around  the  waist 
lis  Persian  bride,  kissed  her  twice 
he  brow,  and  with  a  frightful  whoop 

isnaya  Deviisa,  ”  red  maid,  means  in  Russian  a  beauty. 


which,  legend  says,  sent  all  the  crew  but 
one  out  of  their  minds,  he  hurled  her 
into  the  Volga  abyss  .  .  . 

Such  is  M.  Yadrintseff’s  tale.  I  shud¬ 
der,  go  astern, 'and  look  at  the  wake  of 
the  puny  Neptun,  expecting  to  see  it  red. 
The  ship  rolls.  There  are  two  green¬ 
faced  Russians  leaning  over  the  rail, 
casting,  like  Stenka,  their  most  precious 
thing  to  the  waves — their  dinners.  .  .  . 

Now  we  are  in  Bergen.  At  six  o’clock 
on  Wednesday  evening  the  detestable 
Neptun  begins  to  cleave  the  sapphire 
streak  which  rolls  into  a  Titanic  chasm 
of  gray  lichened  rocks.  Two  hours  later 
I  see  Bergen.  I  see  many  red  houses, 
many  gray  and  green  roofs,  and,  behind, 
a  precipitous  hill  with  dwarfed  pines  and 
grass.  Two  rose-red  Norwegians,  en¬ 
tirely  unclad,  swim  toward  our  steamer. 
I  have  completed  part  of  my  struggle 
toward  Holy  Russia.  It  is  still  a  long 
way  off.  But  I  can  smell  it  already. 
The  timber  houses  and  the  green  roofs ! 
Did  not  Rurik  the  Varangian,  the  first 
man  who  brought  order  to  Holy  Russia, 
come  from  this  land  of  rocks  and  pines? 
And  the  first  man  I  speak  to  in  Bergen 
market  place  is,  it  happens,  the  Russian 
Consul,  Johann  Gran. 

“Russia,”  he  says  to  me  consolingly, 
“is  now  only  six  days  off.” 

“Shall  I  ever  get  there?” 

“You’ll  get  there.”  he  says  doubtfully, 
and  then  winks  his  eye.  "If  they  don’t 
stop  you  in  Finland.” 


Detained  by  the  Germans 

(  Continued  from  page  6 ) 


We  walked  with  him  half  a  block, 
opened  a  great,  arched  wooden  door, 
lo !  eve  were  in  a  quiet  monastery 
[en — an  old  set  of  arched  cloisters 
ounding  a  little  area  of  old-fashioned 
ers  and  bearing  pear  trees.  He 
ed  and  pointed  as  we  entered. 

’oil;! — le  tennis  Anglais !”  he  said, 
•e,  in  one  corner,  lay  an  unkempt  ten- 
court  ;  from  an  ash  can  protruded 
3  badly  battered  old  tennis  rackets, 
h  patched  with  cords  and  ropes, 
ne  of  our  students  are  English,”  he 
in  explanation.  “But  it  is  vacation 
.”  He  rang  a  bell.  From  a  far  eor- 
rose  a  group  of  black-costumed 
hers  and  advanced  toward  us — se- 
,  kindly  faces  all.  But  their  English, 
irned  out,  was  even  worse  than  my 
ich.  They  could  give  us  no  explana- 
s.  Most  of  them,  I  take  it,  were 
oish.  With  all  the  grave  courtesy  of 
race,  the  one  who  spoke  the  best  Eng- 
asked  us  if  we  would  have  some 
;.  Even  in  such  times,  one  could  not 
se  an  invitation  like  that.  In  a  little 
a.  furnished  with  a  billiard  table, 
?h  opened  off  the  refectory,  an  old, 
•ded  brother  in  a  leather  apron 
ight  us  some  excellent  old  Burgundy. 

k  to  the  Streets 

OW  we  were  out  on  the  street  again. 
There  was  no  firing ;  and  we  had 
:e  to  remember  that  we  were  very 
gry.  Across  the  square  stood  a  little 
;  on  the  square  itself  was  stacked  the 
isport  of  a  little  village  circus.  The 
deeper  could  give  us  no  information 
it  Germans ;  but  he  did  give  us  some 
id  and  cheese  and  coffee.  As  we  ate 
drank,  we  congratulated  ourselves,  I 
ember,  on  being  there  in  spite  of  Anglo- 
dan  conservatism  concerning  passes, 
'e  had  finished :  we  had  taken  out  our 
iey  to  pay  when  the  innkeeper  burst 
the  room  pouring  out  a  flood  of  ex- 
il  French,  out  of  which  I  could  at 
make  nothing.  I  calmed  him  down 
id  then  I  got  it. 

Messieurs — eight  German  soldiers 
e  been  seen  over  there !”  he  cried, 
ing  his  hand  across  the  square. 

Let's  find  the  center  of  this  town,”  sug- 
ed  some  one — McCutcheon,  I  think, 
rhaps  we  can  get  the  real  information 
'el”  I  inquired  for  the  Hotel  de 
e  of  the  place,  not  knowing  that  I  was 
ling  one  of  the  great  architectural 
sures  of  Brabant.  “Par  la,*’  said  the 
ibitants,  pointing  along  that  little 
et  by  which  we  had  first  entered  the 
n.  There  were  scarcely  any  more  ref- 
ps,  only  the  silent  groups — men, 
uen.  and  children — in  the  streets, 
y  did  not  even  glance  at  us,  though 
Anglo-Saxon  appearance  must  have 
a  strange  enough  to  them.  A  limou- 
automobile  came  in  sight,  driving 
11.V  back  toward  Brussels.  It  bore  a 
gian  flag.  An  arm  bound  with  the 


brassard  of  the  Red  Cross  emerged  from 
the  door,  waving  us  back.  The  chauffeur 
checked  his  speed  as  he  passed :  I  fancy 
that  he  had  some  idea  of  taking  us 
aboard.  If  so,  he  thought  better  of  it. 
because  he  got  up  speed  and  went  on. 
And  we  walked  away,  looking  for  the 
center  of  the  town  and  information. 

Our  street  curved  sharply.  We  were 
in  a  narrow  thoroughfare,  bordered  by 
the  overhanging  second  stories  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  Conquerors  Come 

Sb  DDLNLY  uniforms  flashed  into  sight, 
crossing  the  street.  They  were  eight 
worn,  liatless  Belgian  soldiers  on  a  dodg¬ 
ing  run — their  shoulders  hunched,  their 
guns  dragging  behind  them.  They  disap¬ 
peared  into  a  doorway.  “Looks  like  street 
fighting!”  we  said.  “Let’s  hurry  on.” 
The  silent  populace,  I  noticed,  were  all 
looking  up  the  Street. 

And  then — twenty  yards  before  us — a 
man  on  a  bicycle  shot  out  of  an  alley, 
stopped,  and  turned.  Behind  him  came  a 
man  on  horseback,  a  rifle  slung  over  his 
shoulder.  He.  too,  pulled  up.  They  wore 
gray  uniforms.  They  wore  spiked  hel¬ 
mets — they  were  Germans  ! 

The  man  on  the  horse  was  tall,  lithe, 
tanned  to  a  brick-red.  He  stood  looking 
over  the  populace  with  a  kind  of  sarcas¬ 
tic  smile.  And  suddenly  both  men  un¬ 
slung  their  rifles. 

We  all  had,  I  think,  the  same  thought. 
Belgians  behind — Germans  before — street 
firing  about  to  begin.  I  ran  for  a  door¬ 
way,  and  found  it  amply  occupied  by  one 
of  our  party.  Losing  no  time,  I  got  up  an 
alley  which  the  members  of  our  expedi¬ 
tion  called  afterward  by  my  name.  Dosch 
followed.  Alone,  McCutcheon  stood  his 
ground,  posting  himself  at  the  entrance 
of  the  alley  ready  to  go  when  the  firing 
really  did  commence. 

There  was  no  firing ;  we  began  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  Belgians  had  been  simply 
running  away  to  hide.  Now  came  other 
horsemen  to  join  the  first  scout.  The 
road  was  blocked  in  that  direction.  Aim¬ 
lessly,  we  wandered  back  the  way  we 
had  come.  We  neared  Le  Lion  Rouge  de 
Belgique — and  lo !  we  were  beholding  the 
passage  of  an  army ! 

The  Gray  Host  Surges  In 

T  was  the  head  of  the  line.  First 
came  motorcycles ;  then  bicycles ;  then 
troop  after  troop  of  ‘uhlan  lancers,  dust- 
gray  men  on  coal-black  horses,  riding  as 
though  on  parade.  The  knots  of  people 
in  the  streets  began  to  press  forward,  as 
though  drawn  by  a  fascination  of  curi¬ 
osity  stronger  than  their  fears;  and  we 
pressed  on  with  them.  The  cavalry  was 
still  going  on — gray,  grim,  perfectly  or¬ 
dered.  As  we  came  near  Le  Lion  Rouge, 
a  new  detachment  was  passing.  At  the 
head  rode  a  scout;  I  saw  him  outlined 
against  the  sky.  and  he  remains  a  pho- 
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A.d.A  ab»0"c^s,  Cheques 


The  sale  of  “A.  B.  A.”  Cheques  for  use  throughout  the 
United  States  continues  as  usual,  and  the  cheques  are 
affording  to  travelers  in  “the  States”  their  customary  service 
cf  protection  and  convenience  in  respect  to  money  matters. 

The  sale  of  “A.  B.  A.”  Cheques  for  foreign  use  has  been 
discontinued  temporarily,  it  being  impossible  to  give  posi¬ 
tive  assurance  to  tourists  that  travelers’  credits  will  be 
uniformly  honored  abroad  at  all  places  under  conditions 
which  change  from  day  to  day. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Officers  of  the  United 
States  Government,  Committees  of  Bankers  in  New  York, 
London  and  Paris  were  enabled  in  a  very  short  time  to 
perfect  arrangements  for  protecting  all  forms  of  travelers’ 
credits  issued  by  American  institutions  and  firms;  and  hold¬ 
ers  of  travelers’  cheques  and  letters  of  credit  have  been  by 
this  means  relieved  from  the  serious  consequences  of  the 
sudden  paralysis  of  customary  banking  facilities  abroad. 

As  soon  as  conditions  warrant,  the  sale  of  “A.  B.  A.” 
Cheques  for  use  abroad  will  be  resumed. 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY,  Trustee 
New  Y ork  City 


Why  Not  Live  the  Thoroughly 
Successful  Life? 


Pupils  are  men  and 
women,  ranging 
in  age  from 
14  to  92. 


I  know  that  1  can  easily,  quick¬ 
ly  and  positively  prove  to  you  that 
you  are  only  half  as  alive  as  you 
must  be  to  realize  the  joys  and 
benefits  of  living  in  full;  and  that 
you  are  only  half  as  well  as  you 
should  be,  half  as  vigorous  as  you 
can  be,  half  as  ambitious  as  you 
may  be,  and  only  half  as  well  de¬ 
veloped  as  you  ought  to  be. 

The  fact  is  that  no  matter  who 
you  are,  whether  you  are  young  or 
old,  weak  or  strong,  rich  or  poor, 

I  can  prove  to  you  readily  by  dem¬ 
onstration  that  you  are  leading  an 
inferior  life,  and  1  want  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  show  you  the  way  in 
which  you  may  completely  and 
easily,  without  inconvenience  or 
loss  of  time,  come  in  possession 
of  new  life,  vigor,  energy,  devel¬ 
opment  and  a  higher  realization 
of  life,  success  and  happiness. 

Become  Superior  to  Other  Men. 

The  Swoboda  System  can  make 
a  better  human  being  of  you,  phys¬ 
ically,  mentally  and  in  every  way. 

It  creates  a  greater  activity  of  the 
forces  of  life  which  in  you  are  par¬ 
tially  dormant,  thus  compelling 
them  to  become  more  alive  and 
positive,  enabling  you  to  grow  and 
evolutionize  to  a  higher  state  of 
perfection.  The  Swoboda  System 
can  do  more  for  you  than  you  can 
imagine.  It  can  so  vitalize  every 
organ,  tissue  and  cell  of  your 
body  as  to  make  the  mere  act  of 
living  a  joy.  It  can  give  you  an 

nature6/  I^canTncmate  yoluvery  life.  I  not  only  promise  it,  I  guarantee  it. 

Whv  Take  Less  Than  Your  Full  Share  of  Life  and  Pleasure?  Are  you  living  a 
full ^and  successful  life?  Why  not  always  be  at  your  best ?— thoroughly  well,  virile, 
n  r  et  c  Wh  ot  invest  in  yourself  and  make  the  most  of  your  every  opportunity  ? 
“  U8i“y  -hen  yo,  know  how"  The  Swoboda  System  points  the  way  I.  .requ.tes  no 
drugs  no  appliances,  no  dieting,  no  study,  no  loss  of  time,  no  special  bathing,  th®^e 
is  nothing  to  worry  you.  It  gives  ideal  mental  and  physical  conditions  without  incon¬ 
venience  or  trouble.  ... 

The  Swoboda  System  of  Conscious  Evolution  is  no  experiment.  I [am .  giving  it 
successfully  to  pupils  all  over  the  world.  I  have  among  my  pupils  hundreds  of  doctors, 
judges  senators,  members  of  cabinet,  ambassadors,  governors,  thousands  of  business 
and  professional  men,  farmers,  mechanics  and  laborers,  and  almost  an  equal  number  of 

women _ more  than  two  hundred  thousand  people  haw  profited  through  this  system. 

Your  Earning  Power,  your  success  depend  entirely  upon  your  energy,  health  vitality!, 
memory  and  will  power.  Without  these,  all  knowledge  becomes  of  small  vaiue,  forit 
^nnnt  be  out  into  active  use.  The  Swoboda  System  can  make  you  tireless,  improve 
your  memory,  intensify  your  will  power,  and  make  you  physically  just  as  you  ought  to 

be.  I  promise  it  QTHERS  HAVE  TO  SAY 


Originator  of 
Conscious  Evolution 


“Can’t  describe  the  satisfaction  I  feel.” 

u  Worth  more  than  a  thousand  dollars  to  me  in  increased 
mental  and  physical  capacity.” 

“  1  have  been  enabled  by  your  system  to  do  work  ot  men¬ 
tal  character  previously  impossible  for  me.” 

“I  was  very  skeptical,  now  am  pleased  with  results; 
have  gained  17  pounds.”  . 

“The  very  first  lessons  began  to  work  magic.  In  my 
gratitude  I  am  telling  my  croaking  and  complaining 
friends,  ‘Try  Swoboda.’  ”  ....  4  tn 

“Words  cannot  explain  the  new  life  it  imparts  both  to 
bodv  and  brain.” 

“  It  reduced  my  weight  29  pounds.  Increased  my  chest 
expansion  5  inches,  reduced  my  waist  6  inches." 

“  I  cannot  recommend  your  system  too  highly,  and  with¬ 
out  flattery  believe  that  its  propagation  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  the  health  of  the  country.” 

“  My  reserve  force  makes  me  feel  that  nothing  is  im- 


possible,  my  capacity  both  physically  and  mentally  is 
increasing  daily.”  ,  ,  _ 

“I  have  heard  your  system  highly  recommended  for 
years,  but  I  did  not  realize  the  effectiveness  of  it  until  I 
tried  it.  I  am  glad  indeed  that  I  am  now  taking  it. 

“Your  system  developed  me  most  wonderfully.” 

“I  think  vour  system  is  wonderful.  I  thought  I  was  in 
the  best  of  physical  health  before  I  wrote  for  your  course, 
but  I  can  now  note  the  greatest  improvement  even  in  this 
short  time.  I  cannot  recommend  your  system  too  highly. 
Do  not  hesitate  to  refer  to  me.” 

“  You  know  more  about  the  human  body  than  any  man  witn 
whom  I  have  ever  come  in  contact  personally  or  otherwise. 

“Your  diagnosis  and  explanation  of  my  brain  trouble  was 

a  revelation  to  me.  I  have  had  the  best  physicians  of  my 
State,  but  your  grasp  of  the  human  body  exceeds  anything 
I  have  ever  heard  or  known.  I  have  read  your  letters  to 
many  people,  also  to  my  physicians,  who  marvel  at  them. 


MY  NEW 


tograph  in  my  memory.  He  was  a  tall, 
lean  man  on  a  long,  lean  bay  horse.  He 
rode  with  the  short  English  stirrup,  his 
knees  up  toward  the  withers.  He  held 
his  gun,  unslung,  by  the  grip  and  trig¬ 
ger,  and  he  faced  us  as  he  rode.  His 
whole  attitude  was  that  of  tense  alert¬ 
ness.  No  one  in  the  crowcl  moved.  That 
attitude  meant  business. 


Regiments  in  Song 


The 

Swoboda 
System  of 
Conscious 
Evolution 
is  for 
Women 
as  well  as 
for  Men. 


COPYRIGHTED  BOOK  IS  FREE.  It  explains  th®  SWOBODA 
SYSTEM  OF  CONSCIOUS  EVOLUTION  and  the 
human  body  as  it  has  never  been  explained  before. 
It  will  startle,  educate,  and  enlighten  you. 

My  book  is  not  a  dry  treatise  on  anatomy  and 
physiology.  It  tells  in  a  highly  interesting  and  sim¬ 
ple  manner  just  what  you  have  always  wanted  to 
know  about  yourself. 

You  will  cherish  this  book  for  having  given  you 
the  first  real  understanding  of  your  body  and 
mind.  It  shows  how  you  may  be  able  to  obtain  a 
superior  life;  it  explains  how  you  may  make  use  ot 
natural  laws  for  your  own  advantage. 

My  book  will  give  you  a  better  understanding  of  your¬ 
self  than  you  could  obtain  from  a  college  course.  The 
information  which  it  imparts  cannot  be  obtained  else¬ 
where  at  any  price.  It  shows  the  unlimited  possibili¬ 
ties  for  you  through  conscious  evolution  of  your  cells; 
it  explains  my  discoveries  and  what  they  are  doing  for 
men  and  women.  Thousands  have  advanced  them¬ 
selves  in  every  way  through  a  better  realization  and 
conscious  use  of  the  principles  which  I  have  discovered 
and  which  I  disclose  in  my  book.  It  also  explains  the 

DANGERS  OF  EXERCISE  and  of  EXCESSIVE  DEEP 
BREATHING. 


IT  must  have  been  just  afterward  when. 

down  the  straggling  village  street 
which  leads  toward  Brussels,  came  a 
heavy  shot,  followed  by  the  lighter 
“whip”  of  a  service  ritie  and,  after  a 
moment,  by  a  scattering  volley.  “Street 
firing  has  begun,”  we  thought.  It  was 
not  that,  I  know  now;  it  was  the  thing 
which  the  world  has  already  come  to 
know  by  the  polite  word  “reprisals.” 

A  whirring,  very  irritating  in  that 
stretched  silence  which  followed,  sounded 
from  above.  We  looked  up.  A  heavy 
gray  biplane,  flying  very  low,  was  run¬ 
ning  overhead — the  eye  of  the  column. 

There  was  a  short  space  between  each 
detachment.  And  in  the  interval  the 
silent  crowd — not  even  a  child  cried — 
would  come  out  of  the  doorways  and 
creep  cautiously  toward  the  corner. 

Until  now  we  had  held  to  the  theory 
that  this  was  only  a  cavalry  dash  on 
Brussels — for  we  had  seen  only  cavalry 
so  far.  But  as  we  listened  there  came  a 
sound  heavier  than  the  ring  of  hoofs  on 
the  macadam  roads ;  and  then — singing. 
Round  the  corner  swung  the  head  of  an 
infantry  brigade  giving  full  voice  to  “Die 
Wacht.  am  Rhein.”  They  were  singing 
in  absolute  time;  they  were  singing  in 
parts,  like  a  trained  chorus!  Never  have 
I  heard  anything  quite  like  the  beat  and 
ring  of  their  marching.  They  wore 


master,  and  asking  his  advice.  We  did 
not  know,  of  course,  that  he.  poor  man, 
was  already  a  hostage — and  that  he  was 
to  pay  the  debt  with  his  life ! 

We  started  for  the  Hotel  de  Yille. 
Still  the  Germans  streamed  and  streamed 
through  byways  and  alleys  and  thorough¬ 
fares — a  resistless  flood,  a  horde,  a  gray 
avalanche.  Under  perfect  discipline, 
they  looked  neither  to  right  nor  left. 
Here  and  there  a  group  of  inhabitants, 
noting  our  strange,  foreign  clothes  and 
speeeh,  gave  us  one  glance  of  the  eye.  A 
town  policeman  in  blue  came  down  the 
street,  escorted  by  a  man  ringing  a  hell. 
He  stopped  and  made  an  announcement  to 
the  crowd.  They  were  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  “rest  tranquil,”  he  said.  From 
whom,  I  asked  him,  came  those  orders. 
“From  the  Germans,  of  course,”  he  said, 
with  a  kind  of  contempt  for  my  stupidity. 


Hunting  Refuge  in  Chaos 
i^TILL  we  pressed  on,  because  there  was 


Unless  you  already  know  all  about  the  SWOBODA  SYSTEM 
OF  CONSCIOUS  EVOLUTION  for  men  and  women,  you  should 
lose  no  time  in  securing  my  free  book.  It  will  give  you  informa¬ 
tion  which  you  will  value,  because  it  will  open  new  avenues 
through  which  you  may  become  successful  in  satisfying  your 
most  intense  desires. 


heavy,  knee-high  cowhide  boots ;  and 
those  boots,  propelled  by  heavy,  stal¬ 
wart  German  bodies,  struck  the  roads 
with  a  concerted  shuffling  thump  which 
shook  the  earth.  Singing  sounded  behind 
us — “Hail  to  the  War  Lord."  Along  that 
street  by  which  we  had  entered  Louvain 
came  another  column  of  infantry,  timed 
perfectly  to  fit  into  the  plan  of  march. 
This  regiment,  I  take  it,  must  have  been 
recruited  in  some  intellectual  center. 
Half  the  men  wore  spectacles ;  they  had 
the  sharp  faces  characteristic  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  scholar.  Intent  on  their  singing  and 
their  marching,  looking  neither  to  right 
nor  left,  they  shuffled  and  stamped  on  to 
conquest  and  death.  It  had  become  a 
horde  by  now— cavalry,  infantry,  artillery, 
cavalry,  infantry,  artillery,  rolling,  pour¬ 
ing  toward  Brussels  and  toward  France. 


I  offer  my  System  on  a  basis  which  makes  it  impossible  for 
you  to  lose  a  single  penny.  My  guarantee  is  startling,  specific, 
positive  and  fraud-proof. 


Write  for  my  FREE  BOOK  and  full  particulars  to¬ 
day  before  it  slips  your  mind.  Make  up 
to  at  least  learn  the  facts  concerning  the  SWOBODA 
SYSTEM  OF  CONSCIOUS  EVOLUTION  for  men  and  women. 


ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA,  1231  Aeolian  Hall,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 


Reviving  a  Lost  Language 

FIRING  broke  out  at  the  front — the 
crackle  and  rattle  of  small  arms.  The 
Germans  had  struck  that  skirmish  line. 
Here  was  something  to  see.  On  a  hill 
toward  our  right  stood  an  old  convent. 
We  started  for  that  eminence  to  get  a 
view.  And  as  we  started,  an  excited  Bel¬ 
gian  ran  across  our  path,  shouting . 
“Regardez,  messieurs !”  Into  the  con¬ 
vent  gate  were  pouring  men  in  blue-and- 
red  uniforms— the  Belgian  colors.  At 
that  point  came  the  second  panic  of  our 
crowded  day.  Again  we  stood  in  the  line 
of  fire,  if  firing  there  was  to  be.  Myself, 

I  damaged  a  hedge. 

Here,  by  the  way,  came  a  miracle.  T 
began  to  speak  French.  Years  ago  I 
took  one  college  course  in  French;  and 
since  then  I  have  acquired,  for  my  own 
pleasure,  a  good  reading  knowledge.  I 
had  never  tried  to  speak  it,  except  to 
order  a  meal.  I  had  believed  that  it  was 
too  late  in  life  for  me  to  begin.  Now  it 
became  necessary  for  me  to  speak,  and, 
like  the  puppy  thrown  into  the  water,  I 
swam.  I  came  back  from  Louvain  a 
French  conversationalist. 

Before  Le  Lion  Rouge  stood  a  group 
of  townspeople,  a  little  recovered  from 
their  first  panic ;  they  dared  crowd  up 
close  to  the  line  of  marching  Germans 
and  to  talk  in  low  voices.  I  singled  out 
an  intelligent-looking  man,  explained  our 
predicament,  and  asked  for  the  town  au¬ 
thorities.  He  waved  his  hand  toward 
the  Hotel  de  Yille;  and  as  he  did  so.  a 
sarcastic  gleam  lit  his  gray,  Flemish  eye. 
“A  swell  chance  you  have  to  live,”  he 
said — or  its  French  equivalent.  For  by 
now,  though  some  held  out  for  keeping 
close  and  waiting  our  chance  to  get  out 
privately,  most  of  our  party  favored  gn  - 
ing  ourselves  up  as  soon  as  possible.  We 
knew  that  the  German  army  carries  no 
war  correspondents,  and  that  for  hostile 
correspondents  caught  within  their  lines 
there  is  a  short  shrift.  What  our  status 
was  we  did  not  know. 

I  had  at  first  the  dim,  ridiculous  idea 
of  making  ourselves  known  to  the  bui  go- 


nothing  else  to  do.  By  now  we  saw 
that  this  was  not  a  village,  but  a  city. 
And  suddenly,  on  a  turn  of  the  crooked, 
medieval  street,  we  came  out  on  a  square 
bordered  with  tall,  dark  buildings.  Even 
at  that  moment  I  noted  the  massive, 
Gothic  church  to  the  left,  and  the  tall 
structure,  looking  as  though  made  of  old 
black  lace,  to  the  right.  This  was  the 
Hotel  de  Yille.  And  under  it  lay— a  po¬ 
lice  station.  The  square  was  filled  with 
an  orderly  confusion  of  great,  high- 
powered  automobiles.  German  officers, 
immaculate  in  spite  of  their  hard  ad¬ 
vance,  stiff-shouldered,  many  of  them 
wearing  monocles,  were  descending  and 
mounting;  before  the  fashionable  club 
of  the  city,  orderlies  were  unloading  kits. 

The  police,  in  a  condition  of  nervous, 
strained  anxiety,  had  no  time  for  us. 
Seeing  the  burgomaster?  They  laughed. 
Were  there  any  Americans  in  town? 
They  did  not  know.  Had  we  an  Ameri¬ 
can  consul?  They  threw  out  a  list  on 
the  table.  Argentina,  Brazil,  Bolivia, 
Chile,  France — but  no  United  States.  To 
what  German  authority  should  we  re¬ 
port  ourselves?  They  did  not  know. 
We  stumbled  out  again.  A  boy  whom 
we  had  picked  up  as  guide  told  me  that 
M.  Saale  of  the  Berlitz  school  spoke 
English.  We  tried  the  office  and  resi¬ 
dence  of  M.  Saale.  He  was  not  at  home. 
A  passer-by  informed  us  that  in  the 
Spanish  coilege— we  knew  by  now  that 
Louvain  was  a  seat  of  learning — lived  a 
man  who  took  charge  of  American  af¬ 
fairs.  We  found  him.  He  did — of  South 
American  affairs.  He  spoke  no  English, 
but  he  took  us  for  Englishmen.  When 
I  explained  that  we  were  Americans, 
I  caught  a  shade  on  his  countenance. 
No,  he  was  sorry  to  say  there  were  n<> 
Americans  in  Louvain.  He  could  offei 
no  suggestions.  And  all  that  time,  I 
pause  to  say,  there  stood  half  a  mile 
away  an  American  college,  flying  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  inhabited  by  Ameri¬ 
can  priests,  hungry  for  companionshii 
of  their  own.  We  never  knew  that 
either  until  just  before  we  marched  out 
of  Louvain! 


Something  Resembling  Terror 


ALL  this  time  the  horde  rolled  on  am 
•  on.  Night  was  falling ;  it  was  neces 


sary  to  find  quarters.  We  wandered  bail 
toward  the  plaza  over  which  frownc 
the  Hotel  de  Yille.  The  officers  ha< 
distributed  themselves  by  now,  am 
from  three  quarters  German  column 
of  infantry  were  surging  into  the  squan 
singing  as  they  went — a  gray  flood  tha 
poured  and  poured,  at  once  an  avalanch 
and  a  machine.  Here,  I  remember,  M< 
Cutclieon,  who  had  hitherto  maintain? 
stoutly  that  we  might  find  a  way  bar 
to  Brussels  that  night,  turned  to  me  an 
said  simply  and  solemnly:  “Will, 
never  get  back  to  Brussels.” 

Here,  too,  we  saw  a  more  sinisti 
sign  of  German  occupation.  Down  tl 
street  came  four  Belgian  youths  wit 
Red  Cross  brassards  on  their  arm 
They  were  carrying  a  litter  which  b<u 
a  covered  dead  body.  Two  priests,  the 
heads  bowed,  walked  behind.  Reprisa 


ag 


tain,  of  course — the  finished  product 


a  firing  squad. 

The  Timely  M.  Saale 

JUST  then  a  voice  spoke  at  my  should 


in  English.  WTere  we  the  Amend 
gentlemen?  It  was  M.  Saale.  who  hi 
got  news  of  us  and  had  picked  us  i 
our  appearance.  He  spoke  both  Lngh 
and  German.  We  engaged  him  at  om 
He  guided  us  from  hotel  to  hotel,  t 
Suisse  and  Metropole  were  full  of  G< 
man  officers ;  the  sentries  did  not  am 
us  within  a  block  of  them.  On  t 
square  before  the  station  stood  a  n 
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The  Hail 

of  Furies 

Which  a  Tire  Must  Stand 

Consider  what  quality  means  in  a  tire.  What 
it  is  that  marks  class. 

Think  what  tires  must  combat  to  be  service¬ 
able,  and  combat  them  for  thousands  of  miles. 

Then  note  how  Goodyears  fight  the  main  at¬ 
tacks  in  four  exclusive  ways.  That’s  why  they 
rule  in  Tiredom — why  they  outsell  any  other. 
They  have  simply  proved — to  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands — that  they  are  safer,  sturdier,  stronger. 
And  they  will  prove  the  same  to  you. 

Badges  of  Quality 

Quality  means  not  only  extra-grade  rubber.  Not  only 
the  utmost  in  fabric  and  formula. 

It  includes  definite  means  to  combat  your  major  tire 
troubles.  And  those  troubles  are  these : 

Rim-Cutting.  We  end  that  completely  in  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires,  in  a  way  which  we  control. 

Blow-Outs.  We  end  a  major  cause  of  them 
— which  is  wrinkled  fabric — by  our  exclusive  “On- 
Air”  cure.  We  do  this  at  an  extra  cost  to  us  of 
$1 ,500  daily. 

Loose  Treads.  By  a  patent  method— used  by 
us  alone — we  reduce  this  risk  60  per  cent.  We  create 
in  each  tire  during  vulcanization  hundreds  of  large 
rubber  rivets. 

Skidding  and  Punctures.  Our  All-Weather  tread 
best  combats  them.  It  is  tough  and  double-thick.  Its 
grips  are  deep,  sharp,  resistless.  Yet  the  tread  is  flat 
and  regular.  It  runs  as  smoothly  as  a  plain  tread. 

All  Goodyear’s  Only 

All  those  great  features — the  greatest  in  tire  making 
are  found  only  in  Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires. 

As  for  other  good  qualities — judge  if  the  maker  who 
excels  in  these  ways  is  likely  to  neglect  the  others. 

And  remember  that  Goodyears — four  millions  of 
them — have  for  1  5  years  faced  this  hail  of  furies.  And 
today — by  the  only  real  verdict,  the  verdict  of  sales — 
they  hold  the  top  place  in  Tiredom. 

Any  dealer  will  supply  you  if  you  ask. 


GoodJPyear 

AKRON. OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  All-Weather  Treads  or  Smooth 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.,  AKRON,  0. 

Toronto,  Canada  London,  England  Mexico  City,  Mexico 
DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  Write  Us  on  Anything  You  Want  in  Rubber 

(1850) 
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.Jack  Cat  I 
Hose 

are  f  or  all 
t/te  Fami/i///  \ 

_s - — — — W_J 

V  f/i 

/  25c  \  r 

'  and  Up\\ 

■ 

Black  Cat  Hose  in 
Silk  lisle,  silk,  cotton  and 
merino  for  men.  for  women 
and  for  children  are  obtain¬ 
able  in  every  city  and  county 
in  America;  10,000  dealers  sell 
this  world  famous  brand. 

Whatever  you  purchase  under 
S  this  30  year  old  label  is  with  an 

Unlimited  Guarantee 

The  decision  of  Satisfaction  is  left  to 
you.  You  decide  whether  you  get  your 
money’s  worth  always.  We  have  made 
good  on  every  claim  under  this  guar¬ 
antee  for  30  years. 

For  Every  Purpose  Buy 

BLACK  CAT! 


There  are  gauzy  silks,  fine  gauze 
silk  lisles,  extra’  durable  silk  lisles, 
medium  and  heavy  cottons,  warm  mer¬ 
inos  tor  adults.  There  are  Sunday 
weights  and  “leather”  stockings  for 
children.  You  can  always  find  what 
you  want  in  this  one  renowned  brand. 
And  always  at  a  saving.  Write  us  if 
your  dealer  is  short  of  colors  or  styles. 


_  No.  10 
Boys’  4- 
Ply.  Double  2-P]y 
Combed  Peeler  Yarn.  'Tri- 

f>le  knee,  with  genuine 
rishLinenheelandtoe 
Very  elastic  at  knee. 
Black.  25c. 


Chicago -Kenosha 
Hosiery  Co. 

Dept.  C 

Kenosha,  Wisconsin. 


No.  235 
Silk  Lisle 

Fine  gauge, 
mediumweight. 
high  lustre, French 
welt,  rib  top,  high 
spliced  heels,  double 
soles  heavily  reinforced. 
Toe  reinforced  1  inch 
longer  than  usual.  All 
colors,  25c. 


100— Wo¬ 
men’s  Silk  Lisle 


elastic  ribbed  top, 

,  light 
spliced 


fine  _ 
weight. 

heel.  Double  sole.  Heavy 
reinforced  heel  and  toe.  Re¬ 
inforced  transfer  Extra 
elastic  at  hem.  No. 162, medi¬ 
um  weight  No.  39(L  extra 
light,  hemmed  top.  Popular 
colors.  All  25  cents. 


PARIS 

GARTERS 

No  metal 
"  can  touch  you 


^THEY’RE  “non- 
-L  skid;”  they  stay 
there;  and  they  don’t 
bind  the  leg  in  order 
to  do  it— they’re  tail¬ 
ored  to  fit. 

The  easy,  live  elastic  web 
is  the  right  way  to  keep 
your  socks  up;  no  slipping 
—  no  binding.  25c  —  50c. 

A.  Stein  &  Co.,  Makers 

CHICAGO  —  NEW  YOIiK 


of  humble  railroad  hotels.  All  of  these 
were  full  save  the  little  Hotel  des  Mille 
Colonnes,  which  had  four  beds  to  spare, 
though  no  food.  We  established  our¬ 
selves  and  sat  in  the  open-air  cafe  be¬ 
fore  the  door,  wondering  what  to  do. 
It  seemed  best  to  give  ourselves  up  that 
night.  But  to  whom? 

As  we  sat  arguing  the  question  I  saw 
three  officers  descend  from  one  of  those 
eternal  gray  automobiles  shooting  round 
every  corner  in  defiance  of  all  speed 
laws.  They  looked  to  me  like  extremely 
agreeable  human  beings,  especially  one 
tall  fellow7,  who  laughed  as  he  dis¬ 
mounted.  I  pointed  them  out.  The  rest 
agreed  with  me.  And  on  the  impulse  of 
men  who  want  to  get  a  disagreeable 
operation  over,  we  rose  and  followed 
them  into  the  cafe.  I  approached  the  tall 
fellow7  and  began  to  explain  in  French. 

‘This  gentleman  speaks  English.”  he 
said,  pointing  to  a -little  captain.  I  ex¬ 
plained  again  in  the  mother  tongue.  He 
looked  at  me  severely. 

“How  did  you  get  here?”  he  asked. 

“In  a  taxicab,”  I  replied. 

“In  a  taxicab!”  he  repeated,  and  burst 
into  roars  of  Germanic  laughter.  Through 
his  gasps  he  translated  to  the  others. 
Their  laughter  rattled  the  windows. 

“You  came  right  through  a  battle  in  a 
taxicab !”  repeated  the  Herr  officer  who 
spoke  English,  and  went  off  again  into 
roars  of  laughter. 


Lo!  A  Friend 

I 


A' 


NTO  the  group  stepped  a  young  cap¬ 
tain  whom  I  shall  remember  all  my 
life  as  one  of  the  bonniest,  blithest,  most 
attractive  men  I  ever  saw. 

“Americans!”  he  said  in  almost  per¬ 
fect  English.  "I’ve  been  to  New  York. 
Do  you  know — ”  and  he  rattled  off  a 
string  of  names,  among  wdiioh  we  recog¬ 
nized  those  of  Herman  Metz  and  John 
Fox.  He  insisted  on  buying  beer.  He 
exploded  over  Cobb’s  account  of  our 
adventures. 

“Rut  you  must  come  with  me  to  the 
Adjutant,”  be  said. 

So,  under  his  escort,  and  chatting  so¬ 
ciably  all  the  way  of  New  York  and  the 
war,  w7e  marched  to  the  ancient  Palais 
de  Justice,  already  headquarters  of  the 
General  Staff.  In  the  courtyard  without 
stood,  parked,  their  automobiles  and  the 
heavy  trucks  which  carried  their  lug¬ 
gage.  Two  companies  of  infantry,  weary 
hut  still  erect,  stood  guard.  The  Captain 
left  us  outside.  After  a  few  minutes  he 
returned. 

“The  Adjutant  cannot  see  you  until 
morning.”  he  said.  “But  you  must  stay 
in  Louvain  for  the  nresent.  I  will  give 
von  a  letter  to  him !”  He  opened  a  kind 
of  flat  leather  haversack  which  he  wore 
slung  under  his  left  arm.  There  w7as 
within  a  perfect  writing  desk.  From  one 
compartment  he  took  a  writing  pad.  from 
another  a  pencil,  from  another  an  en¬ 
velope.  from  another  an  official  stamp. 
His  note  finished,  he  replaced  his  sta¬ 
tionery  in  the  proper  compartments  and 
closed  the  writing  kit  with  a  snap,  which 
expressed  all  the  methodical  efficiency  of 
the  German  army. 

Talkative  Privates 

WE  dined  that  night  on  delicatessen. 

which  we  found  at  a  store  not  yet 
bought  out.  for  the  Germans  were  buy¬ 
ing,  not  looting.  As  we  sat  eating  at 
the  beer  tables  of  our  little  hotel,  detach¬ 
ment  after  detachment  of  German  pri¬ 
vates,  released  from  the  ranks  by  some 
special  permission,  came  in  for  beer. 
They  were  terribly  hungry;  they  glanced 
eagerly  at  our  food,  but  made  no  move 
to  take  it.  This  was  a  forced  march : 
the  authorities.  I  take  it.  intended  to 
feed  the  army  from  the  confiscated  food 
supply  of  Brussels.  We  gave  them  the 
remnants  of  our  meal,  and  they  ate  it 
all.  even  to  the  cheese  rinds.  Some 
spoke  a  little  French  and  English.  From 
them  we  got  tales  of  town  wrecking 
further  back  on  the  line — of  inhabitants 
who  had  fired  upon  tlrem  or  killed  them 
while  they  slept,  and  of  the  terrible 
German  vengeance.  They  made  no  bones 
of  this  fact.  But  they  told  it  soberly, 
prosaically — not  with  the  devil  light 
which  illuminated  certain  German  ac¬ 
counts  of  atrocities  which  I  heard  later 
when  the  campaign  grew  hot. 

A  Football  Hero  at  War 

STALWART,  intelligent-looking  sol¬ 
dier  came  over  to  our  table.  He  spoke 
a  few  words  of  French.  McCutcheon  a 
few  words  of  German.  When  he  learned 
that  we  were  Americans,  lie  managed  to 
inquire  if  we  were  football  players. 
Doseh  and  I  acknowledged  that  we  had 


been.  He  shook  hands.  He  was  a  for¬ 
ward  on  the  German  International  Soc¬ 
cer  Team.  I  had  seen  him  play  at  the 
last  Olympic  games  in  that  remote  age 
when  the  world  was  trying  to  replace 
war  by  sport ! 

The  Adjutant  Grows  Witty 

ALL  that  night  we  woke  at  intervals  to 
hear  the  rumble,  rumble,  rumble  of 
great  steel  machines,  the  shuffling  tramp 
of  great  human  machines,  the  pop-pop 
of  automobiles  and  motorcycles  running 
at  top  speed,  the  buzzing  as  of  giant 
bees  from  the  aeroplanes  oveihead.  All 
that  night  we  rose  at  intervals  to  see 
the  square  before  the  station  piling  up 
with  the  rear-guard  tonnage  of  an  army. 
The  horde  wits  still  pouring  through 
when  we  awoke.  It  was  to  pour  through 
without  intermission  for  three  days,  un¬ 
til  earth  and  air  and  sky  became  all  one 
great  gray  machine  to  manufacture 
death,  until  even  the  eternal  singing  be¬ 
came  not  a  cheering  sound  but  only  the 
buzzing  of  the  wheels.  - 

That  morning  —  it  was  Thursday  — 
Cobh,  elected  spokesman  because  of  his 
cordial  ways  and  his  wit,  had  two  in¬ 
terviews  with  the  Adjutant.  He  came 
back  from  the  first  one,  grinning  broadly. 

“Well,  boys,”  he  said,  “we’re  still  the 
wheeze  of  the  German  army!”  The 
Adjutant,  too,  had  roared  when  he  heard 
of  the  taxicab.  He,  too,  had  translated, 
and  the  Palais  de  Justice  had  rung  with 
Germanic  laughter. 

"I  should  say,  gentlemen,”  Cobb 
quoted  the  Adjutant,  “that  you  owe  your 
present  delicate  situation  to  an  inordi¬ 
nate  desire  for  travel  or  to  an  excessive 
appetite.  You  know  we  have  no  corre¬ 
spondents  with  the  German  army.” 

“Well,  you’ve  got  four  now !”  said 
Cobb. 

"I  know — and  it’s  not  your  fault, 
since  we  came  to  you.  not  you  to  us,” 
said  the  Adjutant.  “At  the  same  time 
ir  Would  he  dangerous  for  you,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  indiscreet  for  us.  to  send  you 
through  our  lines  to  Brussels  now. 
There  have  been  reprisals  along  the  road. 
Some  of  our  men  become  brutes  when 
their  comrades  are  attacked,  and  some 
fool  lieutenant  might  exceed  his  author¬ 
ity.”  The  Adjutant  spoke  perfect  Eng¬ 
lish — even  a  little  American  slang.  His 
sister-in-law  came  from  Dayton,  Ohio, 
and  he  had  visited  that  city. 

As  Polite  as  Steel 

IN  a  second  interview  the  Adjutant 
gave  some  orders  disguised  as  polite 
advice.  "The  Secret  Service  has  already 
reported  your  presence  and  movements.” 
he  said.  “In  giving  yourselves  up  at 
once  -you  acted  discreetly.  I  have  sent 
word  forward  to  your  Minister,  and  I 
should  not  he  surprised  to  hear  from 
him  to-night.  Remain  quietly  in  your 
hotel.  Go  out  to  meals  if  you  wish,  go 
out  for  a  drink  if  you  wish,  but  show  no 
curiosity  about  our  movements,  and  talk 
as  little  as  possible  with  our  officers  and 
men.  Take  no  notes.  Avoid  out-of-the- 
way  quarters  of  the  town.  You  are  our 
guests,  hut  we  are  very  busy.  I*  shall 
send  for  you  when  it  is  time  to  go.” 

All  day  Thursday  we  waited  while  the 
horde  rolled  on.  and  all  day  Friday. 
M.  Saale  found  us  a  heavenly  Flemish 
cook,  a  little  woman  with  a  Rembrandt 
Madonna  face  and  a  motherly  care  for 
the  stranger.  She  could  have  made  a 
pasteboard  box  into  a  salad.  Of  meat 
there  was  supposed  to  he  none  in  Lon- 
vain  ;  but  every  day  she  found  somehow 
a  piece  of  fresh  veal  or  of  ham.  Poor 
soul,  she  was  approaching  the  time  for 
her  child,  and  it  was  near  her  house 
that  the  destruction  of  Louvain  began. 
We  walked  down  to  her  house  for  meals: 
once  we  made  an  expedition  to  get  a 
bath;  otherwise  we  read,  played  cards 
talked — and  waited.  Every  time  an  au¬ 
tomobile  coursed  round  the  corner  we 
rose,  taking  it  for  the  messenger  from 
the  embassy.  And  all  the  while  that 
gray  flood  which  seemed  to  he  engulf¬ 
ing  the  world  rolled  forever  on.  as  cer¬ 
tain  and  regular  as  time,,  as  endless 
as  eternity. 

The  Long  Gray  Wait 

T  was  Friday  night,  and  only  wagon 
transport  seemed  to  he  coming 
through.  There  was  cannonading  that 
day  in  the  direction  of  Malines  and 
Antwerp.  We  did  not  know  what  it 
meant ;  none  in  the  world  was  more 
ignorant  of  the  world's  liews  than  we. 
Proclamation  after  proclamation  had 
gone  forth  concerning  the  behavior  of 
the  inhabitants — an  indication  that  the 
situation  was  growing  ticklish.  The 
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Get  the  most  from 
your  coal! 


Do  you  put  tons  of  coal  into  your  cel¬ 
lar  each  Fall  and  let  your  heater  burn 
it  with  no  check  or  regulation?  Are 
your  rooms  at  times  over-heated — fuel 
wasted?  If  so,  you  can  make  your  heat¬ 
ing  uniform  and  reduce  fuel  losses  by  an 
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which  occupies  a  few  inches  of  space  on  the 
wall  of  a  living  room  and  automatically  con¬ 
trols  by  wire-cable  your  heater  draft-  and 
check  -  dampers.  The  slightest  change  in 
room  temperatures  causes  the  REGITHERM 
to  supply  the  fire  more  or  less  draft,  and  you 
get  from  your  radiators  the  exact  warmth 
needed  for  zero,  average  or  mildest  weather. 
You  can  have  all  rooms  held  evenly  at  about 
70°  temperature  (or  any  degree  from  60  to 
80).  REGITHERM  is  all  metal  —  has  no 
diaphragms,  no  machinery,  no  batteries,  will 
work  scores  of  years  without  repairs.  You 
never  need  run  to  cellar  to  fix  the  dampers; 
your  nights  and  mornings  are  comfortable, 
and  coal  wastes  are  prevented — a  SYLPHON 
REGITHERM  pays  for  itself  in  fuel 

Send  for  “New  Heat¬ 
ing  Aids”  booklet 
explaining  REGI¬ 
THERM,  SYLPHON 
Packless  Radiator 
Valves  (always  steam- 
and  water-tight,) 
NORWALL  Air 
Valves  (make  your  ra¬ 
diators  do  their  best) — 
and  other  heating  im¬ 
provements  which  save  your  time  and  money. 
Drop  us  a  letter  today.  ■ 


For  manufacturing,  drying,  baking  and  other 
purposes  requiring  uniform  heat  in  air  or 
liquids  REGITHERM  or  SYLPHON  Tank 
Regulators  save  expense  and  promote  best 
workmanship.  Send  for  booklet  “SYLPHON 
HEAT  REGULATORS.” 


J^fflERIGANyADIATORrOAlPANY 

Write  Dept.  K  CHICAGO 

Makers  of  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 
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Holstein  Cow’s  Milk 
Is  Best  For  Baby 

A  leading  doctor  says  that  80  per  cent  of  all  infant 
troubles  are  due  to  inability  to  assimilate  food,  and  that 
“infant  mortality  could  be  reduced  50  per  cent  if  all 
infants  were  fed  intelligently  on  purebred  registered 
Holstein  Cow’s  Milk.” 

If  your  baby  is  having  digestive  troubles,  or  if  you 
want  to  be  sure  that  it  will  steadily  thrive,  try  Holstein 
Cow’s  Milk,  either  modified  or  unmodified,  as  your  doctor 
thinks  best.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  milk  of  the  human 
mother  in  chemical  composition.  Baby  can  readily  digest 
and  assimilate  it,  obtaining  from  it  the  great  vitality  of 
the  large,  healthy,  vigorous  Holstein  cows.  It  costs  no 
more  than  any  other  milk. 

Nursing  mothers,  who  drink  this  milk  every  day.  rapidly 
gain  in  strength  and  thus  greatly  increase  baby’s  vitality. 
It  is  tlic  most  nutritious  milk  for  invalids,  convalescents 
and  very  old  people. 

Holstein  Milk  is  naturally  light-colored.  Don  t  imagine 
that  yellow  milk  is  better,  for  it  isn't.  Investigate  the 
milk  of  this  black  and  white  cow. 

Send  tor  our  tree  booklet."  The  Story  of  Holstein  Milk.” 


HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 

F.  L.  Houghton,  Secretary 

E-l  American  Building,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


J  The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 
5TUBY 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc¬ 
tion  by  correspondence. 

For  detailed  in¬ 
formation  address 


23d  Year  U.  ofC.fDiv.  A  )Chic«go,III.  T°™ 
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est  ordered  everyone  to  bed  at  eight, 
lered  all  windows  closed  and  all  doors 
ocked,  ordered  a  light  in  every  win- 
v  all  night.  Taking  no  chances  on 
ng  from  our  hotel,  we  made  the  pro- 
etor,  regardless  of  expense,  give  us 
the  front  rooms.  It  was  approaching 
ht,  and  the  last  civilians  had  deserted 
streets,  when  an  automobile  coursed 
to  our  door  and  a  soldier  sprang  out. 
ief  at  last — we  jumped  to  our  feet, 
tut  it  was  only  our  old  friend,  the 
ernational  football  player,  very  hun- 
— as  he  showed  by  pointing  to  his 
mach  and  his  mouth — eager  to  find 
lething  to  "essen.”  He  talked  fast 
German,  and  I  got  the  word  “Water- 
Something  had  been  happening  at 
terloo. 

Krieg?  Battaille?  Battle?”  I  asked. 
Yah !”  he  said,  and  turned  away. 

oy  !  A  Taxicab  ! 

IMPRESSING  news  !  Waterloo  is  just 
beyond  Brussels.  If  the  Germans  had 
nek  there  the  main  force  of  the  Allies, 
battle  might  last  a  week.  During 
t  week  none  would  pass  us  through 
defenses.  And  if  the  Allies  won — 
were  in  the  back  track  of  a  beaten 
ay,  retreating,  through  massacres  and 
risals,  in  a  hostile  country.  We  had 
rned  only  half  an  hour  before  that 
re  really  was  an  American  college  in 
avain.  The  Belgian  tobacconist  who 
ipped  this  information  in  his  offhand 
y  assured  us  that  he  meant  “l’Amerique 
Nord,”  not  “du  Sud.”  They  had  a  flag 
h  many  stripes.  They  had  a  statue 
an  “Indien  sauvage” — Sitting  Bull. 
i  made  up  our  minds  that  in  the  morn- 
we  would  report  ourselves  at  the 
lerican  college.  We  started  a  game 
cards,  and  lost  interest  after  the  first 
id.  One  by  one  we  crawled  to  bed. 
d  we  slept  heavily,  miserably,  in  air- 
ht  rooms,  the  oxygen  burned  out  by 
•  lamps. 

s'ext  morning  I  realized  that  the 
nble  had  stopped.  I  looked  toward 
;  station ;  the  gray  line  no  longer 
mded  the  corner  into  the  town.  A 


few  German  soldiers  were  stringing  tele¬ 
graph  wires,  a  few  sentries  paced  up 
and  down  at  the  corners;  otherwise 
there  was  only  the  litter  and  reek  that 
an  army  leaves  behind.  The  inhabitants 
walked  about  their  customary  business, 
as  people  a  little  relieved  from  the 
strain.  And  while  we  looked,  McCutch- 
eon  said:. “A  Brussels  taxicab!” 

Back  to  the  Embassy 

HERE  it  was  with  its  meter  and  its 
capped  chauffeur  and  two  women 
passengers  !  The  road  must  be  free.  We 
waited  no  longer,  but  went  straight  to 
the  Adjutant.  The  transport  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff  was  moving  from  the  square 
— half  the  automobiles  were  gone  al¬ 
ready  and  the  rest  were  packing.  The 
guard  had  dwindled  to  a  squad,  which 
lay  resting  in  the  straw,  droning  “Die 
Wacht  am  Rhein.” 

“Gentlemen,  you  are  free  to  go,”  said 
the  Adjutant.  “The  road  is  clear.  I 
should  recommend  the  road  by  Tere- 
vunen.  I  sent  a  message  to  your  Min¬ 
ister  yesterday.” 

That  message,  by  the  way,  was  never 
delivered.  When  we  tumbled  our  un¬ 
kempt  persons  into  the  embassy  that 
afternoon.  Brand  Whitlock  welcomed  us 
as  from  the  dead.  We  had  been  reported 
missing  for  four  days. 

Prevision 

T  was  the  last  we  were  ever  to  see 
of  the  Louvain  that  we  knew.  Four 
days  later  it  was  blotted  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  We  had  made  an  engage¬ 
ment  with  madame.  with  the  courteous 
M.  Saale,  to  come  back  when  the  war 
was  done.  I  think  now  that  under 
their  Flemish  courtesy  lay  a  sense  of 
the  truth — a  perception  of  the  powder 
mine  upon  which  they  were  sitting,  for 
I  remember  that  they  were  very  grave 
when  we  suggested  this  return.  They 
were  of  God’s  good  people,  who  served 
the  stranger  for  God’s  love:  and  about 
them  centers  my  anxiety  for  the  city 
whose  name  is  written  on  the  world’s 
heart — Louvain. 


The  Hustler's  Handicap 


( Continued  from  page  15) 


ollection  of  which  was  surcharged  with 
Iness.  The  hour  for  the  midday  meal 
ne  and  went.  He  had  always  been 
red  for  a  healthy  appetite.  The  grim 
figs  of  hunger  were  gripping  his  vitals. 

1  closed  his  eyes  and  tried  to  find  sur- 
ise  in  slumber,  but  visions  of  large, 
cy  steaks  smothered  in  mushrooms, 
fl  breasts  of  quail  on  toast,  garnished 
nut  with  wafer  like  strips  ot  bacon  ut- 
ly  routed  the  sandman.  From  the 
rher  levels  of  gastronomic  excellence 
?  Kid’s  thoughts,  despite  the  most 
enuous  manifestation  of  will  power, 
indered  afield  to  the  lowly  free  lunch. 
i  what  he  would,  he  could  not  help 
inking  of  the  cracked  crabs  which  were 
feature  of  Garrity’s  place  in  Denver, 
the  lobster  salad  for  which  the  St. 
ancis  in  San  Francisco  is  justly  fa- 
nus.  He  couldn’t  help  picturing  him- 
If  exchanging  airy  persiflage  with  Tat, 
e  bartender  in  the  latter  place,  while 
divided  his  attention  between  a  sand- 
ch  of  old  Virginia  ham  and  a  Scotch 
ghball  with  a  big  cube  of  ice  in  the 
ttom  of  the  glass. 

pIME  and  again  he  rang  for  a  bell  boy. 

L  but  no  one  answered.  It  was  quite 
ident  that  the  hotel  management  in- 
nded  to  ignore  him.  By  six  o’clock 
>  could  feel  the  skeleton  hand  of  famine 
asping  him  with  bony  fingers.  The  situ- 
ion  was  a  desperate  one  and  must  needs 
1  met  with  desperate  resolve.  The 
ngin’  Kid  rose  and  looked  out  of  the 
indow..  Darkness  had  fallen  upon  the 
ice  of  the  earth  and  the  electric  lights 
ong  Broadway  were  flickering  fantastic 
elcome  to  all  who  had  money  to  spend, 
eeds  must  when  the  devil  drives,  and 
le  Kid  hastily  clothed  himself  in  the 
rtic-les  of  apparel  he  had  left.  Then, 
ith  something  akin  to  reverence,  he 
>ok  the  long  overcoat  from  its  hook 
nd  blessed  the  day  that  a  Western 
lilor  had  persuaded  him  to  have  it  made 
vtra  long.  Below  the  last  button  the 
id  secured  the  opening  with  a  safety  pin. 

Y  taking  abbreviated  steps  no  one 
would  be  able  to  discover  that  he 
icked  that  portion  of  his  wardrobe  which 
!  arbitrary  in  all  communities  outside 
oe  confines  of  darkest  Africa.  He  prac- 
iced  the  curtailed  gait  until  he  was 


letter-perfect,  then  he  emerged  from  his 
room  and  pushed  a  button  for  the  ele¬ 
vator.  Downstairs  the  lobby  of  the  hotel 
was  crowded.  The  Kid  minced  swiftly 
through  the  throng  and  passed  unob¬ 
served  out  into  the  night. 

THE  atmosphere  was  chilly,  and,  as 
he  teetered  along,  he  flattered  himself 
that  there  was  nothing  to  distinguish 
or  single  him  out  from  other  men  who 
surged  down  the  main  thoroughfare.  At 
the  very  first  corner  he  noted  a  hotel 
of  consequence.  The  dining  room  was 
ablaze  with  light.  Fashionably  dressed 
men  and  women  sat  at  the  tables  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  principal  meal  of  the  day.  The 
Hungarian  orchestra  blared  forth  a  wel¬ 
come.  The  Kid  reconnoitered.  The  ladies’ 
entrance  was  only  a  few  feet  from  the 
clerk’s  desk,  whereas  anyone  passing 
through  the  main  doorway  would  have 
to  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  lobby. 
“Any  old  port  in  a  storm,”  muttered  the 
Kid  as  he  slid  unobtrusively  through  the 
former.  He  registered  with  the  blase 
air  of  one  who  finds  himself  in  familiar 
surroundings.  “Yes,  yes,  of  course,”  he 
replied  to  the  time-honored  query ;  “cer¬ 
tainly,  room  and  bath,  outside  if  possible. 

I  mean,  one  facin’  th’  street,  with  plenty 
of  air  and  light.  Here,  take  these  checks. 
Don’t  suppose  you  can  get  my  trunks 
up  to-night,  but  it’ll  do  in  th’  inornin’. 
Some  infernal  ivory  merchant  on  th’ 
train  mistook  my  hand  bag  for  his.  I 
left  word  with  th’  head  porter  at  th’ 
depot  about  it — told  him  I  was  headin’ 
for  here,  so  I  guess  it’ll  be  along  pretty 
soon.  When  it  comes  shoot  it  up  to  my 
room,  will  you?  And.  say,  send  a  waiter 
up ;  been  travelin’  all  day,  and  I’m  as 
tired  as  a  mud  turtle.  I  guess  I’ll  eat 
me  dinner  in  bed.” 

ON  reaching  his  room  the  Singin’  Kid 
tore  off  his  clothes  and  hung  them 
in  the  locker.  When  the  waiter  arrived 
he  was  ensconced  comfortably  between  the 
sheets.  The  dinner  ordered  by  him  read 
like  the  menu  from  a  Cuvier  Club  ban¬ 
quet.  But  why  describe  it?  Some  starv¬ 
ing  brother  or  sister  might  read  this 
story  and  go  out  and  commit  suicide. 
He  signed  the  tab  and  tossed  the  last 
quarter  he  had  in  the  world  to  the 
waiter.  Having  satisfied  the  pangs  of 


RAUCH  E  LANG 


do /pages  Colonial  Dames 
Sartos  3  ~  Somber  1 


Coach 

Built  Electric 
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THE  Rauck  &  Lang  is  tke  onlj)  Coack  Built  Electric — 
tke  sole  design  conforming  to  kigk  art  standards  —  kav- 
ing  karmonious  contour — perfected  scientific  construction. 

OvJnerskip  means  unqualified  assurance  of  service — 
of  prestige — a  result  of  sixt;9  >)ears  leaderskip  in  coack 
building.  No  after  regrets. 

Tke  Rauck  &  Lang  is  Worm  Driven —  (Top-Mounted 
—  Straigkt-Tj)pe)  tke  first  Electric  to  offer  successfully 
tkis  advanced  metkod  of  propulsion  —  Silence  —  No  Ad¬ 
justments  —  Longevity . 

All  tke  mileage  you  can  use  in  a  day- — as  fast  as  tke 
law  allots.  New  models  now  being  shipped. 

Dealers  in  all  principal  cities 
will  gladly  demonstrate.  Cat¬ 
alog  upon  request. 


HLeRAUCHS-LANG 
CARRIAGE  CO. 

U.180  W.  0.5th  St.,  Cleveland 


BRANCHES: 

Wev?  York, 

1800  Broadway; 
Minneapolis, 

1  ‘toy  Harmon  Place; 
Kansas  City, 

3501  Main  Street; 
Clevel  and, 

6a9  Superior  Avenue. 


Cents  a  Bay 


Pays  for  This  Cornet 

An  astounding  offer!  Only  10c 
a  day  buys  this  superb  Triple  Silver  Plated 
Lyric  Cornet.  Free  Trial  before  you  decide 
^  to  buy.  Write  for  big  offer. 

WURLllZER  Free  Band  Catalog 


too  years  ol  instrument  making 


Carrying  Case  Free 

with  this  superb 
triple  silverplated 
Lyric  Cornet. 


big  250-page  Band  Catalog. 
,  air 


J _  _ _ _  Rock- 

bottom,  direct-from-manufacturer's  prices 
on  all  kinds  of  instruments.  Pay  at  rate  of  a 
a  few  cents  a  day.  Generous  allowance  for 
old  instruments.  Free  Trial.  We  0UJ>ply 
the  U.  S.  Gov’t.  Write  today. 

The  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Co.,  Dept  2367 
4th  St., Cincinnati. O.  S.Wabash  Av.. Chicago 


Our  Hand  Books  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  sent 
free.  Patents  procured  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
free  notice  in  the  Scientific  American. 


MUNN  &  CO.,  363  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  625  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  Handsome  Parlor  Davenport  By  Day— 
A  Roomy,  Comfortable  Bed  at  Night! 


Whether  your  home  is  largeor  small, 
a  Kroehler  Bed  Davenport  will  be  a  great 
convenience.  It  has  the  exact  appearance  of  a 
handsome  parlor  davenport.  At  night  it 
serves  as  a  regular  or  extra  bed. 

A  gentle  pull  on  the  strap  at  back  of  seat 
unfolds  a  full  size,  sanitary,  all  steel  bed 
frame  and  springs.  It  closes  as  easily. 

Separate,  removable  felted  cotton 
mattress.  You  don’t  sleep  on  th© 
upholstering.  Room  for  bedding 
when  closed.  Indestructible — 

Luxuriously  Comfortable  either 
as  a  bed  or  davenport. 

Saves  Space,  Saves  Furniture  Ex¬ 
pense.  Makes  1  Room  Seem  Like  2. 

Hundreds  of  styles.  Our  huge 
capacity  enables  us  to  give  the 
best  quality  at  low  prices.  There 
are  4  Types  of 

KROEHLER 

Bed  Davenports 

Unifold,  Duofold,  Daveno  &  Kodav. 

Anyone  of  them  will  please 
you.  The  Kroehler  trade- 
mark  on  the  metal  frame  of 
every  bed  is  a  GUARANTEE 
OF  QUALITY.  Insist  on  see¬ 
ing  it  before  you  buy. 


For  Sale  by  All  Reliable  FURNITURE  STORES. 


Don’t  accept  a  substitute.  If  your 
dealer  will  not  supply  you,  write  us. 


KROEHLER  MFG.  CO.,  Naperville,  Ill.  Binghamton,  N.Y.  Kankakee,  Ill.  Cleveland,  O. 
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Knox  Gelatine 
made  pure  and  kept 
pure.  Especially 
designed  machinery 
does  all  the  work — 
hands  never  touch 
Knox  Gelatine  until 
you  yourself  open 
the  package. 

It  is  endorsed  by 
all  Pure  Food  Ex¬ 
perts  and  Teachers 
of  Cookery. 

You  will  find  it 
indispensable  to 
good  cooking. 

Send  for 

FREE  Recipe  Book 

The  KNOX  book  of  recipes 
tells  you  how  to  make  delicious 
Desserts.  Jellies,  Salads  and 
Candies,  and  improve  Soups, 
Sauces,  Gravies,  Sherbets,  Ice 
Cream  and  Ices.  It  is  free  for 
your  grocer’s  name. 

Pint  sample  for  a 

KNOX  2-cent  stamp 
r\ IN^A  a  ancj  grocer's  name 

Sparing  Ch  lesB  KnoxCo 

GtLATlHt  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 
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Young  Man! 

Your  greatest  opportunity 


To  the  man  who  wants  to 
iimprove  his  condition  in 
» life — to  increase  his  earning 
£  capacity — to  get  away  from 
i  the  monotony,  grind,  and  low 
j  wages  of  ordinary  occupa- 
} tions — to  elevate  his  social 
\  standing,  the  new  profession 
f  of  Tree  Surgery,  which  is 
(|  not  overcrowded,  offers  the 
j  young  man  of  today  his 
i  greatestopportunity.TheEx- 
j  tension  Course  given  by  The 
i  Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Sur- 
f  gery,  will  fit  you  to  practice 
Q this  profitable  profession. 

‘  LEARN  TREE  SURGERY  and 
•  FRUIT  GROWING  BY  MAIL 

You  can  become  proficient  in 
,  this  work  without  interfering 
'  with  your  present  occupation. 

1  An  hourorso  aday  willgive  you 
a  training  that  will  make  your 
future  bright  and  prosperous. 
The  work  of  a  Tree  Surgeon  is 
healthful,  fascinating  and  re¬ 
munerative.  The  call  for  men 
in  this  profession  is  far  greater 
than  the  supply,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  is  growing.  There  are 
positions  open  at  good  salary 
and  opportunities  everywhere 
l  to  establish  a  paying  business 
.of  your  own — Why  work  for 
others  at  small  pay  when  you 
can  be  your  own  boss?  Write 
today  for  our  book  “Adven- 
I turea  In  Success.”  Head 
I  what  others  have  done,  and 
I  learn  how  easily  and  quickly 
\ you  can  improve  your  con- 
edition  in  life. 

THE  DAVEY  INSTITUTE  OF 
TREE  SURGERY 
420  Oak  Slreet,  Kent,  Ohio 


Character  Make-Up,  sui'"1™!'- 

ers,  Grease  Paint,  Wax  Nose,  $1.00.  Send  three  2c 
stamps  for  complete  catalog  of  Wigs,  Plays  and 
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hunger,  his  mind  turned  to  other  things. 
With  the  handle  of  his  pocket  knife  he 
indented  the  outside  edge  of  the  door 
just  above  the  lock,  making  a  most  work¬ 
manlike  job  and  giving  it  all  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  holt  that  had  been  tampered 
with  by  an  expert.  Then  he  tiptoed  over 
to  the  window  which  was  immediately 
opposite  the  fire  escape.  He  raised  the 
sash,  and  with  a  piece  of  blotting  paper 
disturbed  the  dust  which  lay  thickly  on 
the  sill.  The  Kid  grinned  as  lie  viewed 
his  handiwork.  He  went  back  to  bed 
and  lay  with  his  eyes  open,  waiting  for¬ 
th  e  appointed  time  to  arrive.  This  en¬ 
terprise  was  upon  the  knees  of  the  gods, 
and  he  was  ready  for  action. 

WITH  the  striking  of  the  midnight 
hour  the  guests  who  had  already 
retired  were  awakened  rudely  from  their 
slumbers.  From  the  room  occupied  by 
tlie  Singin’  Kid  emanated  shrieks  of  ter¬ 
ror  and  despair.  A  voice  was  lifted  in 
lamentation.  "Thieves !  Murder !  Thieves  ! 
Thieves !  I’m  robbed.  Don’t  let  him  get 
away.”  In  a  jiffy  the  whole  house  was 
in  an  uproar.  Men  and  women  poured 
out  of  their  rooms  to  find  the  Kid,  ar¬ 
rayed  in  scanty  un¬ 
derclothes,  rushing 
up  and  down  the 
corridor  as  one 
frenzied  by  terror. 

Blood  was  stream¬ 
ing  down  his  face 
from  an  ugly-look- 
ing  gash  in  his 
forehead.  Just  as 
the  manager  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  scene 
he  keeled  over  on 
his  back.  To 
all  appearances  he 
had  fainted. 

Willing  hands 
bore  the  Singin’ 

Kid  tenderly  hack 
to  his  room.  Sym¬ 
pathetic  w  omen 
crowded  about  to 
minister  unto  him. 

The  Kid  began  to 
show  signs  of  con¬ 
sciousness  just  as 
the  house  physi¬ 
cian  arrived. 

Everyone  was 
asking  everyone 
else  w  hat  the 
trouble  was,  but 
before  any  ques¬ 
tion  could  be  an¬ 
swered  coherently 
the  medical  man 
drove  them  from 
the  room.  He  was 
a  circumspect  gen¬ 
tleman  and  real¬ 
ized  at  the  outset 
that  fashionable 

hotels  do  not  court  publicity  through  the 
medium  of  sensational  happenings. 

“It’s  nothin’,  positively  nothin’,”  he 
murmured  to  the  ladies  as  he  urged  them 
toward  the  door.  “Nothin’  at  all  to 
cause  alarm,  ladies.  The  young  man  is 
probably  subjected  to  attacks  of  this 
kind.  Not  infrequently  whole  families 
are  so  afflicted.  We  thank  you  for  your 
solicitude.  We  thank  you.  Good  night, 
good  night,  everybody.” 

WHEN  he  closed  the  door  nobody  re¬ 
mained  in  the  room  except  the  hotel 
manager  and  the  physician  himself.  The. 
Singin’  Kid  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  passing 
his  hand  in  a  dazed  way  over  the  towels 
which  some  kind  soul  had  bound  across 
his  forehead.  “Did  they  catch  him?”  he 
whined  in  imploring  tones.  “Gee,  it  was 
an  awful  experience.” 

Little  by  little,  with  frequent  inter¬ 
missions  as  of  one  whose  nervous  system 
is  totally  unstrung,  the  Kid  stammered 
forth  his  story.  He  had  retired  early, 
being  weary  after  a  long  railroad  trip 
and  awakened  suddenly  to  find  a  masked 
man  standing  beside  his  bed.  He  had 
grappled  with  the  intruder  manfully,  but 
bis  assailant  had  struck  him  on  the  head 
with  a  blunt  instrument,  after  which  he 
could  give  no  coherent  account  as  to 
what  had  transpired.  All  he  knew  posi¬ 
tively  was  that  his  trousers,  with  his 
watch  and  money,  had  been  hanging  at 
the  head  of  his  bed.  They  were  missing 
now.  Pie  had  just  reached  the  hotel. 
His  baggage  had  not  arrived  yet.  He 
was  in  dire  straights.  He  felt  that  he 
should  go  right  over  to  the  police  station 
and  report  his  loss.  The  open  window 
and  the  dust-disturbed  fire  escape  pro¬ 
claimed  the  way  in  which  the  thief  had 
made  his  exit.  The  mutilated  door  bore 
silent  evidence  as  to  the  manner  in  which 


he  had  effected  an  entrance.  The  only 
pair  of  trousers  that  the  occupant  of  the 
room  had  been  in  immediate  possession 
of  was  missing.  The  man  on  the  bed 
was  nursing  a  blood-begrimed  counte¬ 
nance.  It  was  a  case  to  baffle  even  the 
astute  Sherlock  Holmes. 

THE  hotel  manager  hastened  to  regis¬ 
ter  objections  to  the  proposed  proce¬ 
dure.  He  wanted  no  publicity  in  matters 
of  this  kind.  Guests  fight  shy  of  hotels 
where  burglaries  are  committed.  If  the 
story  were  given  out  it  would  cost  him 
thousands  of  dollars.  He  hastened,  there¬ 
fore  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters. 

“Don’t  you  do  anything  rash.  Don’t 
do  anything  hastily,”  lie  counseled.  “You 
would  hardly  help  your  case  by  going  to 
the  police.  The  chances  are  all  against 
your  recovering  anything,  and  it  would 
only  cause  a  lot  of  unpleasant  notoriety 
for  everyone  concerned.  In  cases  of  this 
kind  we  would  much  prefer  bearing  a 
portion  of  the  loss.  It’s  cheaper  in  the 
long  run.  How  much  did  you  lose,  my 
dear  sir?” 

“I  had  a  little  over  three  hundred  dollars 
in  hills,  some  small  change  and  me  gold 
watch  and  chain,” 


With  the  handle  of  his 
the  outside  edge  of  the 


pocketknife  he  indented 
door,  just  above  the  lock 


groaned  the  Kid. 
“I  guess  I’m  about 
four  hundred  out.” 

“Well,  now,  sup¬ 
posing  I  give  you 
two  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  in  cash,  and 
send  out  and  get 
you  a  pair  of 
trousers  just  as 
soon  as  the  stores 
are  open  in  the 
morning.  Doesn’t 
that  strike  you,  as 
a  business  man,  to 
be  a  better  propo¬ 
sition  than  to 
make  a  big  noise 
about  the  transac¬ 
tion,  and  wind  up 
by  only  getting 
some  unenviable 
advertising.  I  can’t 
afford  it,  and  few 
men  in  business 
are  keen  for  that 
kind  of  thing. 
Come,  what  do 
you  say  ?  Suppose 
we  fix  up  the  mat¬ 
ter  here  and  now.” 

As  the  manager 
ceased  speaking, 
the  Kid  lieaved  a 
long  sigh  which 
might  have  ema¬ 
nated  from  a  soul 
racked  with  agony 
or,  conversely 
registere  d,  su¬ 
preme  content.  “I 
guess  it’s  all  right,  brother,”  he  murmured 
feebly.  “Perhaps  it’s  all  right.  I  wouldn’t 
do  nothin’  in  th’  world  to  hurt  your  business. 
No,  sir;  you  talk  like  a  man  who  had  a 
heart  and  a  soul.  But,”  he  added  queru¬ 
lously,  “I  dunno  why  I  should  pull  up  a 
loser.  I’m  from  th’  West  and  a  stranger 
here,  and  I  want  to  think  everybody  is  cn 
th’  level.  If  you’ll  lend  me  a  pair  of  pants, 
I’ll  run  over  to  th’  office  of  th’  ‘Herald’ 
and  ask  my  friend,  Lew  Ogilvy,  about  it. 
He’s  a  reporter  and  th’  only  man  I  know 
in  town.  If  he  says  it’s  all  right,  why, 
I’m  agreeable — though  I  want  to  say  that 
when  a  feller  registers  at  a  hotel  he’d 
ougliter  be  protected.” 

THE  mere  mention  of  a  newspaper  was 
enough  for  the  hotel  man.  This  wild 
and  woolly  Westerner  must  not  be  allowed 
to  carry  the  tidings  of  his  loss  to  the  very 
place  where  the  news  would  be  spread 
broadcast.  It  was  not  an  occasion  to 
split  hairs,  so  with  the  best  grace  he 
could  assume  he  produced  his  wallet  and 
counted  out  four  hundred  dollars. 

“This  will  be  tangible  assurance  to 
you,”  he  said,  “that  our  hotel  is  more 
than  ready  to  protect  our  guests.  Of 
course  you  will  give  us  your  personal 
undertaking  to  regard  the  incident  as 
closed.  As  I  said  before,  we  cannot 
afford  to  have  such  occurrences  mixed  up 
with  tlie  gossip  of  the  street.” 

“It’s  all  in  th’  dead  wood  now.  part¬ 
ner,”  mumbled  the  Kid  as  he  gathered 
up  the  currency.  “I’m  pretty  badly  beat 
up,  of  course,  but  we’ll  let  that  end  of 
it  go.  You  just  sec  if  you  can’t  dig  me 
a  pair  of  pants  that’ll  fit  me  to-night, 
and  I’ll  go  out  first  tiling  in  th’  mornin’ 
and  replace  th’  ones  I  lost..  I  ain’t  no 
hog,  partner.  All  I  want’s  an  even  break, 
and  you’ll  find  me  th’  real  twenty-two 
karat  every  time.” 
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iree  days  after  the  occurrence  above 
ed  I  ran  into  the  Singin’  Kid  as  he 
counting  an  impressive  roll  of  hills 
id  a  bookmaker’s  booth  at  the  Wash- 
m  race  track.  • 

/hen  did  you  get  in.  Kid?”  I  queried, 
ust  landed  from  N’  York,”  he  re¬ 
ed.  “Got  in  yesterday  mornin’.  Was 
ever  there?  You  was,  eh?  Well, 
le  tell  you  somethin’.  I  was  readin’ 
h’  paper  this  mornin’  where  they 
ht  a  guy  with  a  piece  of  lead  pipe 
is  benny  and  a  kit  of  burglars’  tools 
;  around  his  neck.  They  give  him 
years  up  th’  rink.  What  do  you 
r about  that?” 

/ell,  what?”  I  interrogated, 
lull,”  said  he,  “and  you  a  smart  guy ! 
,  they’d  ougliter  sent  that  poor  dotty 
mer  to  th’  asylum.  What’d  he  need 
hat  artillery  for  to  get  away  with 
i  ginks.  Th’  only  way  I  can  figger 
he  must  have  been  calculatin’  on 
out.  West  somewhere’s  to  work, 
er  that'  or  he  was  some  poor  igno- 
hick  who  didn’t  know  no  better.” 
/hat  are  you  doing  now.  Kid?”  I 
d,  not  exactly  catching  the  drift  of 
trictures  on  the  metropolis, 
m  educatin’  one  of  them  talkin’  ma¬ 


chines  up  in  my  room,”  he  replied,  “and 
when  I  get  her  keyed  up  to  concert  pitch 
I’m  goin’  to  distribute  a  flock  of  ’em  all 
oi  er  that  tank  town.  I’m  goin’  to  have 
different  lines  of  language,  some  for  Wall 
Street,  more  of  ’em  for  the  wholesale 
district,  where  them  cloak  and  feather 
importers  hang  out,  but  mainly  I’m  goin’ 
to  play  th’  big  hotels.  Huh,  talk  about 
a  man  needin’  a  lead  pipe  and  a  jimmy 
to  tear  off  anythin’  or  anybody  within 
fifty  miles  of  Broadway.  *My  dope  is 
that  a  good  talkin’  machine  is  strong 
enough  to  get  away  with  it  in  that  burg. 
Easy,  eh?  Why,  N’  York  is  so  easy  that 
every  guy’s  bank  roll  there  is  rigged 
with  ball-bearin’  attachments.” 

I  WAS  moving  away  when  the  Kid 
called  me  back.  “You  newspaper  ginks 
are  always  lookin’  for  somethin’  new  in 
the  way  of  bustin’  th’  language  wide 
open  to  see  what’s  inside,”  he  exclaimed. 
“You  can  put  this  t’ought  somewheres. 
so’s  you  kin  lay  your  hand  on  it:  ‘Noth¬ 
in’  succeeds  like  conversation.’  D’ye  get 
me?”  I  nodded. 

“Well,”  concluded  the  Singin’  Kid, 
“nail  that  precept  to  your  wishbone  and 
rivet  it  on  th’  other  side.” 


The  Biggest  Thing  in  the  World 

(  Continued  from  page  8  ) 


i.  But  on  every  other  interest  of  the 
he  hadn’t  got  beyond  the  Centennial 
hiladelphia  in  ’76.  And  he  looked  it. 
hought  the  world  had  gone  crazy  and 
Id  be  locked  up.  He  was  tall,  lanky, 
lop-shouldered,  with  a  scavenging 
neck  and  Adam’s  apple.  He  had  an 
irsized  head,  a  warped  beaky  nose, 

>  eyes  set  on  the  bias,  and  a  ratty 
portcullis  of  a  mustache  all  to- 
o  stained.  He  was  a  crab,  and  as 
s  are  never  young,  he  was  to  all 
Man  Sawdon.” 

was  not  long  until  he  reappeared, 
idney  held  his  breath  and  eyed  him 
a  ferret.  He  went  straight  to  the 
len,  his  slovenly  feet  shuffling  within 
ird  of  Sidney’s  face.  He  remained 
le  house  but  a  moment  and  returned 
le  porch,  water  bucket  in  hand.  He 
going  to  the  pump, 
le  pump  was  some  distance  from 
house  and  beside  the  path  to  the 
i,  and  when  he  was  opposite  the 
•angea  he  paused  with  a  crusty  elear- 
of  throat  and  aimed  his  face  at  the 
i  as  if  he  saw  something.  Sidney’s 
t  jerked  back  the  trigger  and  cocked 
y  muscle  for  action.  But  Sawdon 
not  detected  him.  Sawdon  was  only 
ticing  his  native  frugality.  He  never 
ted  anything,  and  all  vegetation  was 
'ring  from  the  drought.  The  big 
;et  was  half  full  of  warmish  water, 
suddenly  grabbed  the  bottom  of  the 
;et,  swung  it  back,  and  di'enched  the 
i.  Sidney  ducked  once  involuntarily 
le  water  deluged  him,  and  then  tight- 
1  himself  rigid  and  still.  But  the 
‘angea  subsided  more  slowly. 

LD  Sawdon  nearly  tipped  over  back¬ 
ward  in  amazement.  As  no  dog  or 
had  scudded  away,  it  looked  as  if  the 
i  had  tried  to  jump  at  him. 
list !  Scat !  G’  out  o’  there !  Scut !” 
ling  stirred.  He  craned  his  neck  and 
ed  closely.  He  stamped  a  step  for- 
rl  and  shooed  with  the  bucket.  Then 
lopped  and  kicked  into  the  bush, 
ith  a  stifled  note  of  alarm  and  hos- 
y,  the  bush  exploded  violently  and 
ted  a  black  object  that  whirled  away 
eadlong  discretion.  But  in  whirling, 
ley  stumbled  to  hands  and  knees,  and 
as  he  regained  his  feet  Sawdon 
oped  down  with  a  gloating  roar  and 
ed  him  by  the  back  slack  of  his  shirt. 
/’  leave  me  be!”  yelped  Sidney,  strug- 
g  desperately. 

fes,  I’ll  leave  ye  be,  y’  young  thief!” 
gave  the  boy  a  malicious  backward 
and  cuffed  him  over  the  head.  “Who 
ye,  hey?” 

V  leave  me  be !”  bawled  Sidney,  blaz- 
up  at  the  cuff  into  a  frenzy  of  fight- 
rage.  He  dodged  under  the  arm  that 
I  him  and,  squirming  around,  drove 
fist  into  the  hateful  face  above  him. 
’don,  spouting  a  wild  slaver  of  pi-o- 
ty  and  whirling  like  a  cat  after  its 
tried  his  best  to  seize  Sidney  with 
other  hand.  But  the  boy  was  too 
ve  and  lusty.  A  fist  with  no  childish 
ch  again  smashed  into  the  unsanitary 
tache,  and  the  boy  was  loose.  Chok- 
with  overboiling  rage,  the  old  man 
ed  himself  into  pursuit. 


“Y’  darn  ol’  dog  pois’ner !”  bawled  Sid¬ 
ney,  crying  furiously  and  not  knowing 
what  he  said,  “keep  away  from  me  oi¬ 
l’ll  kill  yuh !  Kids!  Kids!”  he  yelled. 
“Hurry !  Hurry !  I  gotum !  th’  ol’ 
stinker!  I  gotum!” 

Dodging,  circling,  doubling,  the  agile  lad, 
to  the  dismay  of  Sawdon,  led  the  chase 
right  onto  the  sacred  bosom  of  the  garden. 

“G’  ou’  them  tomato  vines,  consarn 
ye !”  howled  Sawdon  in  horrified  fury. 
“Wou !  can’t  y’  see  yer  trampin’  right 
on  ’em,  y’  young  imp !” 

“Dog  pois’ner !  Dog  pois’ner !”  howled 
Sidney  with  a  sob  of  Riffian  joy. 

“Keep  ’way  from  them  cabbages !” 
roared  Sawdon  with  insane  imperative¬ 
ness.  “Lord  o’  love,  if  ye  damage  one 
them  cabbages,  I’ll  —  I’ll- — consarn  ye, 
yer  on  th’  parsley,  y’  young  idjut !”  A 
few  more  zigzagging  evolutions.  “Ho-lee 
cats'."  howled  the  appalled,  half-crazed 
Nemesis  as  if  he  had  fallen  under  the 
wheels  at  last,  “there  goes  tli’  pepper 
plants !  Oh,  if  I  ever  get  hold  ye !”  he  gasped. 

WITH  swishing  of  shrubbery,  four 
tremendously  excited  shades  had 
already  streamed  with  cautious  impetu¬ 
osity  into  the  moonlight  about  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  garden.  “Soak  ’im !  Soak 
’im !”  Sidney  yelled  to  them  frantically. 
“Dog  pois’ner  !  Dog  pois’ner  !” 

“Dog  pizener !  Y’  young  whelp !” 
wheezed  Sawdon,  succumbing  rapidly  to 
the  night’s  outrages.  “Clar  out  here,  y’ 
young  villains.  I’ll — ” 

Not  for  an  instant  did  the  fierce  com¬ 
bat  of  legs  slacken.  “Pelt  ’im !”  yelled 
Sidney.  “Knock  ’is  block  off  with  a 
rock !”  And  at  this  inspiration  he 
grabbed  down  as  he  ran,  uprooted  an 
early  cabbage  matured  into  a  solid,  heavy 
club,  and  hurled  it  with  annihilating  en¬ 
ergy  at  the  enemy. 

The  sight  of  the  missile  ricocheting 
from  Sawdon’s  shoulder,  and  that  exam¬ 
ple  of  unhesitating  fearlessness  which 
always  convinces  of  divine  right,  fired 
the  others;  and  they  charged  in  with 
whoops  of  battle.  It  was  one  of  those 
instances  when  boys,  caught  in  some 
atavistic  swirl  of  the  gang  mind,  revert 
to  savagery  and  beyond,  back  to  their 
crocodile-tormenting  ancestry,  and  act 
like  demons  dead  to  fear,  reason,  and 
respect. 

The  snorting,  cursing,  panting  Saw¬ 
don.  like  a  baffled,  bewildered  bull,  was 
hurling  himself  without  avail  this  way 
and  that.  The  bewitched  imps,  skipping, 
lunging,  coursing,  and  ducking  in  the 
furious  game  of  cross  tag,  were  hooting 
derisive  invectives  that  exploded  in  the 
old  man’s  temper  like  bombs  in  mid-air. 

THE  uproar  was  frightful.  The  garden 
was  a  waste.  Mrs.  Sawdon,  a  white- 
haired,  sickly,  downtrodden  drudge,  was 
in  a  panic  on  the  kitchen-porch  steps, 
wringing  her  apron  and  on  the  verge  of 
screams.  Feople  from  the  surrounding 
homes  were  running  to  the  scene. 

“Dog  pois’ner !  Dog  pois’ner !”  howled 
Sidney  as  he  looped  a  big  hard  cabbage 
and  pulled  it  up  on  the  fly.  Swinging 
it  in  both  hands  like  a  club,  he  leaped 
after  Sawdon,  who  had  whirled  his  back 
to  him  in  the  grab  at  another  scamp, 


“Mary,  Mary,  quite  contrary, 

How  does  Pop’s  beard  grow?” 

“It’s  tough  and  thick, 

But  comes  off  quick 
With  GEM  D AM ASKEENE,  you  know !” 


A  Clean,  Close  Shave 

Men  with  tough  beards  and  tender  skin  shave  with  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  GEM  DAMASKEENE  RAZOR— 

proof  of  its  superior  cutting  qualities— make  a  ten  days’ 
test  for  yourself,  and  if  it’s  not  the  greatest  razor  you’ve 
ever  used,  return  it  to  your  dealer 
and  get  your  dollar — we  stand 
behind  the  dealer. 


buys  the  complete  GEM 
DAMASKEENE  Razor 
Outfit  in  genuine  leather 
case,  together  with  7  GEM 
DAMASKEENE  Blades 
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GEM  CUTLERY  COMPANY, 

Incorporated 

NEW  YORK 

CANADIAN  BRANCH 
591  St.  Catherine,  W.,  Montreal 


Your  congressman’s 

vote  on  all  important  questions 
is  on  record  at  Collier’s  Washington 
Bureau.  You  can  receive  his  record 
free  of  charge.  Merely  ask  for  it. 

The  entire  membership  of  the  lower  House  of 
Congress  (435  in  all)  will  be  elected  anew  next 
November. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  present  mem¬ 
bers  are  candidates  for  re-election. 

Collier’s  Washington  Bureau  will  send  the 
record  of  any  one  Congressman  to  anyone  who 
asks  it;  this  service  is  entirely  without  charge; 
merely  send  the  name  of  the  Congressman 
whose  record  you  want. 

These  records  include  fifty-eight  questions  which 
came  to  a  vote,  including  the  following:  interstate 
shipment  of  intoxicants;  injunctions,  procedure  in 
contempt  cases,  workmen’s  compensation  and  other 
labor  matters;  the  various  tariff  schedules;  currency; 
Canadian  Reciprocity;  direct  election  of  Senators; 
and  restriction  of  immigration. 

The  records  of  Collier’s  Washington  Bureau  go  back 
to  March  4th,  1909;  we  will  send  the  entire  record 
of  any  member  who  has  been  in  Congress  since  that 
date.  Address 

COLLIER’S  WASHINGTON  BUREAU 
901  Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Will  your  house  last 
one  hundred  years? 

New  York  City  has  over  a 
score  of  frame  houses  built 
before  1800. 

“Well  built,"  you  say. 
True,  but  well  painted,  too, 
and  almost  uniformly  with 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 

and  Dutch  Boy  linseed  oil.  Such 
paint,  tinted  any  color,  is  so  fine 
that  it  sinks  into  every  joint  and 
wood  pore.  It  is  just  elastic 
enough  to  prevent  cracking,  to 
keep  the  wood  thoroughly  cov¬ 
ered  and  hence  perfectly  pre¬ 
served. 

Write  for  Paint  Adviser  No.  1  IS 

A  group  of  prac-  17  E>  17/7 
tical  helps  sent  x  xVX-/X> 

Tells  how  to  mix  materials  for 
any  surface  or  weather  condition; 
how  to  choose  look*best  and  last- 
longest  colors;  how  to  estimate 
quantity  of  paint  and  probable 
cost;  how  to  test  paint  for  purity. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Cincinnati  Cleveland 

Buffalo  Chicago  San  Francisco  St.  Louis 

(John  T.  Lewis  4  Bros.  Co..  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  4  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 
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and  at  tlie  right  shortness  of  distance 
flung  it  with  all  his  might.  Down  went 
the  old  man  on  his  hands  and  knees  with 
the' cabbage  between  liis  shoulders.  With 
a  warrior’s  shout  of  exultation,  Sidne,\ 
bounded  forward  and  delivered  a  kick 
on  the  nearest  hip  pocket  that  crashed 
through  Sawdon’s  mind  like  a  brick 
through  a  window  and  shivered  it  to 
pieces — left  him  raving  mad.  The  moment 
of  the  fall  the  other  boys  were  upon  him, 
belaboring  him  with  pepper  plants. 

“Sidney !  Sidney !”  thundered  his 
fa  tiler’s  voice  in  rapid  transit,  close  at 
hand.  “Quit  that  instantly  !” 

But  Sidney’s  man  was  in  possession, 
and  lie  heeded  nothing. 

“Y’  poisoned  my  dog,  didn’t  yuh,  y’  ol’ 
stinker?”  lie  bawled  in  a  very  bedlam  of 
triumphant  vengeance,  discharging  kick 
after  kick.  “Didn’t  yuh?  y’  ol’  slob! 
Didn’t  yuli?  Hey?” 

With  an  eruption  of  oaths  that  beg¬ 
gared  the  past, 

Sawdon  threw 
a  convulsion 
that  scattered 
h  i  s  assailants 
a  n  d  brought 
li  i  m  to  his 
feet. 

“Y'  bet  I 
pizened  y  e  r 
blank,  b  lank 
cur,  blank, 
blank  ye !”  he 
roared  in  blind 
fury  as  he 
sprang  at  the 
hoy,  “an’  I’ll 
pizen  ye  in  a 
holy  minute !” 

“He  sez  he  did 
it !”  screamed 
Sidney,  hoarse 
a  n  d  delirious 
with  delight  at 
the  admission 
as  he  fled  with 
the  news.  “He 
did  it.  He  sez 
so !  He  did  it ! 

Did  it!”  But 
liis  father’s 
arm  gaffed  liis 
elbow,  a  n  d  lie 
came  to  a 
stand  in  the 
midst  of  a 
dozen  bare- 
armed,  shirt- 
waisted  men 


Common  Sense 
“GILT  EDGE’’  Hosiery 

Dainty  Hosiery  for  Dressy  Men 


Beautifully  shaded — 2  tone  & 
3  tone  effects  —  7  shades. 

Pair  50c— K  D°z.  $2  75 

Silk  Lisle,  linen  toe  and  heel, 
wears  like  cast  iron — no  darning. 
Pair  25c — ]/z  Doz.  $1.38 

Heavy  Winter  Weight,  silk  — 
linen  toe  &  heel  4  shades. 
Pair  50c— ^  Doz.  $2.75 


Gee  !  its  lucky  I 
to  have  me 


tubbish!”  jeered  a  fat  neighbor 
whose  hack  was  to  the  moon.  "What  | 
you  yelled  at  the  boys  fairly  whistled 
with  the  facts.  The  boys  baited  you 
like  a  pack  of  terriers  and  worried  you 
till  you  turned  on  yourself  like  a  blind 
rattier  and  hit  yourself.” 

“That’s  tlie  ticket,”  rasped  Sidney’s 
dad,  striving  to  withhold  his  twitching 
fists  from  their  tempting  opportunity. 
"Sid’s  discovered  a  fourth  degree  in  po¬ 
lice  work  and  put  it  on  without  a  hitch.” 

AND  while  he  was  yet  speaking  came 
tlie  factor  none  liad  reckoned  with. 
"The  penitentiary?  Oh,  Hiram,  Hiram, 
what’s  the  matter?”  suddenly  wailed  a 
thin,  entreating  voice.  It  was  Sawdon’s 
wife.  With  her  hands  wadded  up  and 
straining  together  in  her  apron,  and  her 
trembling  shoulders  and  hollow  bosom 
cringing  over  them,  she  shrank  into  the 
circle.  Every  man  with  a  start,  the 

sharp  prod  of 
recollection,  fell 
backward  a  step 
and  stood  in  a 
distressed,  al¬ 
most  reverent, 
silence. 

“Oh,  Hi,  what 
h  a  v  e  y  o  u 
d  one?  ”  she 
cried  plaintive¬ 
ly,  h  e  r  voice 
faint  and 
broken  w i t  h 
dread. 

“You  go  into 
the  house,  con 
sarn  it,”  or 
dered  Sawdon 
fiercely.  “Go  on. 
I’ll  tend  to  this.” 

“Oh,  what  is 
it?  What’s  he 
done?”  she  per¬ 
sisted,  appeal¬ 
ing  around  to 
the  others. 

“Why,”  vol¬ 
unteered  t  h  e 
man  nearest 
her  in  a  reluc¬ 
tant  undertone, 
“he  sneaked  on¬ 
to  Bascombe’s 
property  night 
before  last  and 
feci  poison  t  o 
his  chained-up, 
licensed  dog.” 


seen  that.  I'd  hate 
kids  ketch  it  ” 
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Extra  Heavy  Winter  Weight, 

pure  silk,  black  and  navy 
Single  Pair  Xmas  Boxes. 
Pair  $1 .00 — 1/2  Doz.  $5.50 


Ideal  Men’s  Xmas 
Present  —  Money 
back  for  the  asking 
if  not  entirely  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Show  to 
your  friends. 


Common  Sense  Hosiery  Co.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 
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Great 

DIAMOND  SALE! 

/  All  prices  are  smashed  during  this  won 

■  derful. special  sale,Th  is  js  your  opportunity  to 
get  that  long-wanted  diamond  at  a  great  saving. 

PERFECT-CUT  DIAMONDS— $25 
On  30  Days  Home  Trial! 

Beautiful  white  diamond*— ladies’  or  gentlemen’s  as  low 
aM  j25.  We  save  you  Mg  money.  Free  Inspection  allowed 
betore  you  decide. 

Send  Postal  for  FREE  Catalog 

O,. r  this  great  bargain  book  today.  Dazzling  display  of 
diamond*.  Jewelry,  watches.  All  sold  on  free  trial 
n.-v  bark  if  you  want  it.  Write  today. 

ED  WARE  COMPANY,  Dept.  40  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


The  next  second  Sawdon  rammed  into 
their  midst  and  chopped  down  his  talons 
into  Sidney’s  shoulders.  But  the  stal¬ 
wart  dad,  with  a  hooking  sidelong  swing 
of  his  left,  swept  the  wild  man  backward. 

“Wliat’s  the  meanin’,  this  here,  hey?” 
panted  Sawdon,  frothing  with  astonish¬ 
ment.  He  had  supposed,  of  course,  these 
were  good  citizens  flocking  to  liis  assist¬ 
ance. 

“It  means,”  rasped  Sidney  s  dad — 
and  Sawdon,  with  an  inward  twirl  of 
alarm,  saw  in  the  sickly  flare  of  a 
sudden  revelation  the  meaning  of  the 
night — “it  means  you’ve  got  an  install¬ 
ment  of  what’s- coming  to  you,  you  poi¬ 
sonous  whelp !” 

“Sawdon,  we’ve  got  you  with  the 
goods,”  said  the  Chief  of  Police  with 
quiet,  official  severity,  taking  the  poi¬ 
soner  by  the  shoulder  and  inviting  him 
to  face  him.  “Everyone  here  heard  you 
admit  to  the  hoys  you  poisoned  Sidney’s 
dog.” 

It's  a  He— a  lie,  so  ’tis!”  Sawdon 
vehemently  shouted,  trying  to  bolster  his 
nerve  and  hide  his  fright  with  high- 
pitelied  bluster.  “I  didn’t  mean  it — what 
I  said— didn’t  know  what  I  wuz  sayin’, 
wuz  so  tarnal  mad.  Ain’t  a  one  lieie 
wouldn’t  done  same’s  me,  mad  as  I  wuz.” 

But  we  found  the  liver  wrapper  you 
threw  away  in  Bascombe’s  garden — that 
was  your  mistake,  see?  Bowers’s  ad  was 
on  it,  and  Bowers  swears  you’re  the  only 
one  this  side  of  town  he’s  sold  meat 
to  in  weeks.  And  I  opened  the  dog’s 
stomach  to-night  and  found  liver  there. 
This  is  had,  had  business,  Sawdon.  I 
suppose  you  know  you’ve  committed  a 
penitentiary  offense?” 

BUT  Sawdon  had  not  known  it,  and 
the  terrorizing  news  galvanized  him. 
“It  won’t  stand  in  court!”  he  shouted, 
diddling  about  and  gesticulating  under 
the  cloudburst  of  calamity.  “Ah,  lioho, 
no,  sir!  Never’ll  stand.  Don’t  ye  hold 
the  pen’tentiary  over  me  with  this  here 
garden  afore  all  eyes.  No,  sir !  Con- 
sarn  ye,  here’s  ’nougli  damage  to  pay  fer 
pizenin’  a  dozen  dogs.  But,  hold  on, 
didn’t  I  tell  ye  I  didn’t  do  it?” 


“Oh,  Lord,  help  me!”  she  faltered  with 
a  throaty  sob.  “Is  it  agin  the  law  bad?” 

“Penitentiary  offense,”  stammered  the 
man,  glancing  abashed  and  apprehensive 
at  the  others. 

“Oh,  Hiram,  Hiram !”  She  plunged 
her  face  down  into  her  swaddled  hands 
and  cried  wretchedly  aloud  in  racking 
sobs  of  utter  desolation,  her  figure  sag¬ 
ging  and  swaying  as  if  her  knees  were 
about  to  give  way.  The  dozen  men, 
shocked  and  their  engines  stalled,  gazed 
at  her  in  a  silent  agony  of  compassion, 
while  Sidney,  strung  like  a  how,  paid  her 
his  all  in  a  blinking,  bleary  stare,  and 
gulped  and  gulped.  It  was  his  first  real 
encounter  with  the  biggest  thing  in  the 
world.  No  man  spoke.  But  each  head  was 
moving  nervously  this  way  and  that,  mute- 
begging  some  other  fellow  to  speak, 
Heaven’s  sake,  and  take  the  lead. 


ly 
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SIDNEY  jerked  his  dad’s  sleeve  and 
jerked  again. 

“Dad  ”  he  gulped  in  a  mushy  kind  of 
stage  whisper,  “dad  !  Aw,  dad  !  L-let  s 
go  home.  Let  ’im  go.  Come  on.  1-let 
’im  go.  Aw.  th’  darn  dog’s  dead.  Ferget 
it.  Poor  ol’  lady !” 

Every  man  heard  in  the  hoy  the  voice 
of  sudden  rescue  calling  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  The  dad  cleared  his  throat  eagerly 
and  looked  down  at  him. 

“Aw.  come  on,  dad,”  he  pleaded,  let  s 
go  home.”  He  gulped  again  at  a  quick, 
sniffling  breath  and  caught  it  just  in 
time.  “Look  at  his  garden.  I— I’ve  got 
even.  Sure.  Come  on,  dad,  let’s  go  home. 

And  as  if  he  were  their  Moses  whose 
advice  was  law,  they  started  for  the 
sidewalk  to  a  man.  „ 

“Don’t  cry  enny  more,  Mis  Sawdon, 
called  Sidney  with  a  cheery  break  in 
his  voice  from  the  sidewalk  a  moment 
later.  “We  ain’t  goin’  to  do  nuthin’  to 
Mr.  Sawdon,  are  we,  dad?” 

“No  ”  called  the  father.  “Don’t  worry, 
Mrs.  Sawdon.  It’s  all  forgotten  and  over 

with.”  , 

And  Sidney’s  discovery  of  the  fourtn 
degree  was  all  lost  far  away  in  his  dis¬ 
covery  of  that  eternal  last — and  first 
which  is  divine. 


Help  tor  sinking  arches,  strength 
for  weak  ankles,  relief  for  ach¬ 
ing  foot  muscles,  arrive  immedi¬ 
ately  with  the  wearing  of  the 
Coward  Arch  Support  Shoe  with 
Coward  Extension  Heel.  A 
comfortable,  corrective  shoe  for 
all  “Flat-foot”  conditions. 

Coward  Arch  Support  Shoe  and 
Coward  Extension  Heel  made  by 
James  S.  Coward  for  over  34  years. 

FOR  CHILDREN,  WOMEN  AND  MEN 
Send  for  Catalogue  Mail  Orders  Filled 
Sold  Nowhere  Else 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

264-274  Greenwich  St.,  near  Warren  St,,  New  York 


Its  Rich  Color 

as  well  as  the  delicious 
flavor  of — 

MAPLE1NE 

make  it  doubly 
acceptable  at 
this  season  of 
the  year  for 
mapley  cakes, 
ices,  dainties, 
desserts  and 
candies, 
l-oz.  botile  20c,  2-oz.  35c. 

Get  it  from  your 
grocer ,  or  write 

Crescent  Mfg  Co. 

Dept.  E9,  Seattle,  Wn.  ^ 

Send  2c  stamp  for  Recipe  Book. 


BOYS! 

You  can  make 
money  and  win 
valuable  “Rewards 
of  Merit”  by  be¬ 
coming  one  of  our 
Junior  Salesmen. 

Address  Junior  Sales  Dept. 
P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON 

420  West  Thirteenth  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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Conditions  in  Austria 


T° 
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Budapest,  August  is,  1914. 
be  free  and  yet  prisoners  in  a 
land  far  from  home  is  the  position 
>f  thousands  of  Americans  who  came  to 
Europe  for  a  rest.  They  will  need  a  good 
•est  if  they  get  hack  to  the  United  States, 
t  is  doubtful  if  many  of  them  will  ever 
•ome  to  Europe  again  for  a  vacation, 
rhnt  dear  “old  home”  will  be  good 
mough  for  them  in  the  future.  In 
Hungary  and  all  of  southern  Europe 
here  are  no  trains  to  he  had,  and  no  one 
•an  reach  a  seaport:  and  if  one  could  by 
•bance.  there  are  no  steamers  to  the 
states — or  anywhere  else  for  that  mat¬ 
er.  Money  orders  and  letters  of  credit 
ire  just  paper  and  rich  men  borrow  for 
ireakfast.  Cablegrams  are  accepted  by 
he  government  after  much  trouble  and 
ire  not  sent  very  far  away — at  least  they 
•ring  no  answer.  Letters  do  not  reach 
lome  and  the  United  States  Consul  says : 
T  am  in  need  of  money  myself  as  the 
tanks  only  give  one  hundred  gulden 
?very  two  weeks.” 

BUT  we  are  not  only  helpless  but  in 
terror.  In  Germany  and  Austria-Hun- 
jary  they  hate  the  voice  of  an  English¬ 
man.  “English  Park,”  a  place  of  amuse¬ 
ment  in  Budapest,  has  changed  its  name. 
“English  Tailor”  has  become  “German 
Lailor.”  “Five  O'Cloek  Tea,”  once  so  pop¬ 
ular,  is  out  of  business,  English  styles 
are  out,  English  expressions,  English 
food,  exports,  marmalades,  leather,  cloth, 
books,  machines,  cutlery,  tobacco,  ci¬ 
garettes,  pipes,  shoes,  and  even  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  is  not  allowed  by  the  po¬ 
lice  of  Budapest  to  he  used  on  the  stage. 
A  negro  comedian  from  the  States  was 
in  theactof  singing“On  the  Mississippi,” 
and  the  police  stopped  it — no  English  per¬ 
mitted  !  The  trouble  is  that  we  Ameri- 
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cans  speak  English  also,  and  there’s  the 
rub.  Most  of  us  do  not  go  on  the  streets 
when  crowds  are  gathered  in  the  night 
time.  The  merchant  who  has  failed  to 
change  his  English  sign  will  have  it 
changed  by  a  mob. 

THE  newspapers  print  no  news,  and  as 
no  foreign  papers  reach  us.  we  (To  not 
know  what  is  going  on  in  the  world.  The 
people  have  government  by  proclamation. 
Whenever  the  power  chooses  to  give 
news — it  is  handed  out  to  the  press  and 
not  before,  and  nothing  can  appear  with¬ 
out  the  sanction  of  those  who  are  mak¬ 
ing  this  war  business.  The  old  men  and 
the  cripples  we  have  with  us.  and  tin' 
young  able-bodied  men  have  all  been  sent 
to  slaughter.  Women  manage  street  cars 
and  ferries  and  even  the  subway.  And 
it’s  going  to ‘last  all  winter  because  tin* 
lug  man  “William  of  Europe”  has  given 
orders  to  knit  winter  gloves  for  the 
armies  of  Austro-IIungary-Germany. 

And  everybody  knows  it  now  !  William 
wants  to  he  the  real  big  boy — the 
modern  Napoleon  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury.  His  pictures  are  everywhere  in 
every  window  in  German  Austria.  He 
issues  the  orders  and  the  rest  dance. 
The  killing  of  Archduke  Ferdinand  was 
just  the  opportunity  for  which  William 
was  wild. 

And  William  will  make  or  break.  He 
is  the  madman  of  Europe  and  the  last 
of  the  war  lords. 

After  it’s  all  over.  Europe  will  awaken 
from  a  dream  of  blood.  Her  young 
men  will  be  dead  or  useless  and  her 
treasuries  empty.  Europe  is  now  bank¬ 
rupt  and  her  living  heings  will  make  a 
break  for  America,  the  land  of  dreams. 

Nicholas  Klein, 

Of  Cincinnati. 
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The  Wild  Man's  Justice 


Continued  from  page  16) 


waylaid  him  somewhere,  knocked  him  on 
the  head;  made  away  with  the  body 
and  ridden  off  on  the  horse.  Well,  if  so, 

J  was  not  going  to  raise  a  hue  and  cry. 

Tf  a  man  had  put  me  away  for  live  years 
on  the  Breakwater,  I  should  have  been 
more  than  a  hit  tempted  to  do  very  much 
the  same. 

THE  luck  that  had  been  Dutch  Pete’s 
seemed  to  come  my  way.  My  min¬ 
ing  ventures  prospered  exceedingly.  I 
made  it  a  principle  to  do  as  much 
prospecting  work  as  I  could  myself. 
Of  course  cheating  can  he  done  in 
offices,  but  at  any  rate  the  books  are 
there  and  can’t  walk  out  and  steal  a 
march  on  you. 

One  day  when  returning  from  an  ex¬ 
pedition,  I  was  caught  by  bad  weather 
just  at  the  foot  of  the  Blankhurg  Range. 
They  are  low.  unshapely  hills,  composed 
of  mountain  limestone  of  sorts,  and  as 
they  offer  no  attraction  in  the  way  of 
scenery  or  sport,  and  are  of  no  commer¬ 
cial  value,  they  practically  remain  de¬ 
serted  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  they  were  something  like 
the  English  Pennines ;  only  that,  instead 
of  being  green,  the  grass  was  brown  and 
of  no  use  for  pasturage. 

I  pushed  on  for  a  bit,  but  the  weather 
grew  worse.  There  was  thunder  first  and 
then  hail.  Now  hail  on  the  veldt,  when 
it  comes  in  earnest,  is  about  as  healthy 
as  musketry,  and  I  bolted  for  cover 
right  away.  Luckily  I  found  shelter  in 
one  of  those  deep  Assures  with  which 
limestone  mountains  abound. 

I  FASTENED  my  horse  to  a  bush  inside 
the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  and,  after 
rubbing  the  bruises  that  seemed  to  grow 
all  over  me,  settled  myself  down  for  a 
smoke. 

After  a  while  the  storm  ceased,  and 
in  its  place  came  something  even  more 
unpleasant,  a  thick,  wet.  clinging, 
blankety  mist.  There  was  no  escaping 
from  that.  It  Ailed  the  Assure  and  in  a 
few  minutes  I  was  drenched  to  the  skin. 
I  did  not  dare  to  move  either.  So  thick 
was  the  mist  that  I  might  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  have  stepped  down  one  of  the  rifts, 
or  pots,  a  hundred  feet  and  more  deep  I 
had  heard,  with  which  the  Blankburg 
hills  are  honeycombed.  Then  somehow 
I  fell  to  thinking  of  Dutch  Pete  and 
wondering  whether  the  mystery  of  his 


There 

it.  and 


disappearance  was  to  he  found  in  one 
of  those  rifts. 

After  shivering  for  some  time,  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  I  might  get  away  from 
the  mist  if  I  followed  up  the  Assure  in 
which  I  was  sheltering.  I  had  noticed 
from  the  Arst  that  it  seemed  to  pene¬ 
trate  some  depth  into  the  hillside,  and. 
as  there  was  a  stream  running  out  of  it, 
I  reckoned  that,  with  it  to  guide  me. 
there  was  no  fear  of  my  losing  the  track 
and  burying  myself  alive  in  the  moun 
tain.  I  started  off  accordingly,  stumbling 
and  grumbling  in  the  gloom,  when  all 
at  once  something  brought  me  up  all 
standing.  It  was  the  touch  of  something 
hard  and  cold  on  my  neck. 


Fair  Play  in  Telephone  Rates 


[T  is  human  nature  to  resent 


I 

1  paying  more  than  any  one  else 
and  to  demand  cheap  telephone 
service  regardless  of  the  cost  of 
providing  it. 

But  service  at  a  uniform  rate 
wouldn’t  be  cheap. 

It  would  simply  mean  that 
those  making  a  few  calls  a  day 
were  paying  for  the  service  of 
the  merchant  or  corporation 
handling  hundreds  of  calls. 

That  wouldn’t  be  fair,  would 
it?  No  more  so  than  that  you 
should  pay  the  same  charge  for 
a  quart  of  milk  as  another  pays 
for  a  gallon. 

To  be  of  the  greatest  useful¬ 
ness,  the  telephone  should  reach 
every  home,  office  and  business 
place.  To  put  it  there,  rates  must 
be  so  graded  that  every  person 
may  have  the  kind  of  service  he 
requires,  at  a  rate  he  can  easily 
afford. 

Abroad,  uniform  rates  have 


been  tried  by  the  government- 
owned  systems  and  have  so 
restricted  the  use  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  that  it  is  of  small  value. 

The  great  majority  of  Bell 
subscribers  actually  pay  less 
than  the  average  rate.  There  are 
a  few  who  use  the  telephone 
in  their  business  for  their  profit 
who  pay  according  to  their  use, 
establishing  an  average  rate 
higher  than  that  paid  by  the 
majority  of  the  subscribers. 

To  make  a  uniform  rate 
would  be  increasing  the  price 
to  the  many  for  the  benefit  of 
the  few. 

All  may  have  the  service  they 
require,  at  a  price  which  is  fair 
and  reasonable  for  the  use  each 
makes  of  the  telephone. 

These  are  reasons  why  the 
United  States  has  the  cheapest 
and  most  efficient  service  and 
the  largest  number  of  telephones 
in  the  world. 


American 


One  Policy 


Telephone  and 
And  Associated 
One  System 


Telegraph  Company 

Companies 

Universal  Service 


was  no  mistaking  the  feel  of 
inrl  I  did  not  require  a  guttural 
warning  that  if  I  moved  then  it  was  the 
last  time  I  was  likely  to  do  so.  Then  my 
invisible  captor  gave  a  call,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  I  saw  a  smoky  glare  coming 
toward  me.  Nearer  and  nearer  it  came 
until  I  could  at  last  distinguish  the 
bearer. 

It  was  Dutch  Pete’s  KaAr.  He  gave 
a  cry  of  welcome  on  seeing  me,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  sharp  order  at  which  the 
man  behind  me  at  once  took  his  weapon 
— I  noticed  it  was  a  stabbing  assegai — 
from  my  neck.  Then,  with  many  pro¬ 
fuse  apologies,  lie  asked  me  to  come 
where  I  could  get  warmth  and  food,  and 
in  the  meantime  he  would  send  his  son, 
the  gentleman  who  had  been  tickling 
my  carotid  for  the  last  ten  minutes,  to 
look  after  my  horse. 

The  invitation  was  far  too  grateful 
and  comforting  for  me  not  to  accept  out 
of  hand  without  asking  any  questions. 
While  I  was  getting  dry  and  Ailing  a 
vacancy  that  was  becoming  eloquent,  the 
KaAr  stood  by  in  respectful  silence,  but. 
as  soon  as  I  had  Anished,  he  called  up 
his  sons — there  were  two  of  them — and 
presented  them  to  me.  I  only  hope  I 
may  deserve  all  the  nice  things  he  said 
about  me. 

I  THOUGHT  that,  after  so  many  years, 
I  had  got  over  being  surprised  at  the 
native  news-circulating  system,  hut  I  ad¬ 
mit  I  was  fairly  taken  aback  when  that 
KaAr  gave  me — in  detail — the  story  of 
my  turnup  with  Dutch  Pete  and  of  my 
consequent  dismissal  from  the  police. 
Then  he  asked  me,  meaningly,  whether 
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Stop  Forgetting! 


Good  memory  is  absolutely  essential 
to  success,  for  memory  is  power. 

THE  DICKSON  METHOD 

makes  you  " Forget  Proof develops 
will,  self-confidence,  quick  thought, 
ready  speech.  Write  for  free  book 
“How  to  Remember”  — faces,  names, 
studies;  also  copyrighted  Memory  Test. 

Dickson  Memory  School,  771  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Do  You  Like  to  Draw? 

That’s  all  we  want  to  know 
N"W,  we  will  not  give  you  any  grand 
prize — or  a  lot  of  free  htuff  if  you  an¬ 
swer  this  ad.  Nor  do  we  claim  to  mak-* 
you  rich  in  a  week.  But  if  you  are  am 
ious  to  develop  your  talent  with  a  suc¬ 
cessful  cartoonist,  so  you  can  make 
money,  send  a  copy  of  this  picture 
with  6c  in  stamps  for  portfolio  of 
cartoons  and  sample  lesson  plate, 
and  let  us  explain. 

The  W.  L.  Evans  School  of  Cartooning 
8X4  Leader  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  0 


MET 

The  Quality  Car 


RSI 


IT  IS  THE  RECOGNIZED 
HIGH  CLASS  CAR  IN 
THE  LOW  PRICE  CLASS 

This  new  METZ  model  is  luxur¬ 
iously  finished,  graceful  in  design, 
and  wonderfully  easy  riding.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  both  the  style  and  the  power 
that  are  today  necessary  features 
of  the  strictly  up-to-date  car.  It 
travels  40  to  50  miles  per  hour,  is 
easy  to  drive,  and  extremely  eco¬ 
nomical  in  operation. 

Illustrated  literature  describing  the 
new  Fore-Door  Model  mailed  ^on 
request.  Write  for  catalog  “C.  ’ 

METZ  COMPANY 

ic — 


THE  NEW  fore-door  model  of  the  METZ 
Roadster  appeals  to  your  appreciation  of 
Quality.  Everything  about  it  is  expressive  of 
efficiency.  It  won  the  last  GliddenTour,  and 
scored  sensational  victories  in  the  officially 
conducted  hill-climbing  contests  last  June 
and  July  atUniontown  and  Richfield  Springs, 
winning  in  open  competition  against  cars  of 
all  makes  and  prices,  including  60  and  90  horse 
power  racing  models.  Handsome  in  appear- 

$495 

Equipped  Complete 


ance,  equipment  the 
best  throughout,  and 
in  reliable  road  per¬ 
formance  it  has  no 
superior. 


A  Masterpiece  in  Automobile  Design  and  Construction 

.  .  WALTHAM,  MASS. 
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Write  for  my  Book 
Hat  Styles 


PICK  out  one  of  my  smppy  lmts.  New 
York’s  swellest  dieters  wear  them.  Only 
$l2.0A — and  I  pav  the  mail  charges. 

26  Stores— / A  in  Greater  New  Y»rk 

Address  Dept.  B,  1379  Broadway 

1i=rft=== 


The  world’s  greatest  harp  builders  offer 
you  now  a  complete  range  of  selection. 
Lyon  &  Healy  the  world’s  standard  superior  tom 
Washburn  Harp  the  perfect  harp  at  a  popular 
price.  Clark  Irish  Harp  the  pretty  little  sweet 
toned  harp  for  artists  and  beginners.  All  made 
in  the  great  factory  of  Lyon  &  Healy.  Sold  on 
easy  terms  if  you  prefer.  Write  for  book  on 
either  of  these  harps.  LYON  &  HhALY. 

23-36  E.  Adams  St. .  Chicago 


COLLIER’S  FOR  OCTOBER  3,  1914 


FROM  A 


HFRE  YOU  WILL  FIND  EVERYTHING 

SUGGESTIONS  AND  INFORMATION  ABOUT  MANY  INTERESTING 


ORCHARD.  YOU  CAN  GET  VALU- 


MEMORANDUM  BOOK  TO  AN  APPLE 

ARTICLES  BY  READING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS 


ABLE 


Real  Estate 


Typewriters,  Office  Supplies 


Duplicating  Devices 


Business  Opportunities 


The  Land  Of  Manatee  On  South  Florida  s 

attractive  Gulf  Coast.  An  indepen 'eat  income  from  a 
small  cultivated  area  in  the  Heart  o f  H < . r 1 1 Li.  s  Fro s t-i'r< '  [ 
Fruit  ami  Vegetable  Growing  District.  O'.  "M  s.  gr 
fruit,  celery,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  ripening  midi  i  a 
sun  bringbig  returns.  Three  and  our  crops  on  siune 
land  each  year.  Growing  season  .U)  days.  Beautiful, 
progressive,  little  cities  w.th  every  advantage.  Hosp  ta 
b!e  people  formerly  from  all  parts  of  United  States. 
Delightful  climate  year  'round.  Our  64-page  illustrated 
book,  fully  descriptive,  mailed  free.  A  k  •>.  A.  Time, 
General  Industrial  Agent,  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway, 
Suite  368,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Largest  Stock  Of  Typewriters  In  America  All 

makes  Underwoods,  Olivers,  Remingtons,  etc.  ‘4  to 
mfrs  prices.  *15  up— rented  am  where  applying  rent  on 
price  Free  Trial.  Installment  payments  >1  desired. 
Write  for  catalogue  121.  Typewriter  Emporium,  iKstab. 
18112),  34-3(1  W.  Lake  St..  Chicago.  Ill. 


The  “Universal”  Duplicator  Will  Reproduce  50 

perfect  copies  of  anything  made  with  typewriter,  pen.  or 
pencil  in  ten  minutes.  No  experience.  Simple,  clean. 
No  glue  or  gelatine.  Letter  size  *3.25.  Write  lor  booklet. 
Heeves  Duplicator  Co.,  419  Park  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  1  a. 


O f  Lnt et ~es t  to  Worn en 


6%  1st  Mortgage  Bonds.  $100,  $500  &  $1000 

each  maturing  1  to  5  years  Secur  d  by  first  mortgage  on 
strictly  high-grad-  Chicago  Apartments  and  land  in  choice 
locations,  naving  dependable  net  income  ot  .1  to  4  times 
total  interest.  Security.  2  for  1.  Legal  investment  for 
banks  Meet  every  requirement  of  the  ultraconservative 
investor.  Chicago  Title  &  Trust  Co.  guarantees  titles, 
acts  as  trustee  and  certifies  each  bond.  Interest  promptly 
paid  twice  a  year.  Our  book  of  information  sent  tree  on 
reauesfc.  Ask  for  No.  4S  B.  ,  _»  , 

W  N.  Macqueen  &  Co.,  Mortgage  ,4  Bond  Bankers, 
10  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago. 


Become  A  Trained  Nurse  By  Home  Study 

course  Nurses  earn  *15  to  *30  a  week.  Diplomas  1  ecu  - 
nized  by  best  Doctors.  Hospital  experience  given  if  de¬ 
sired.  Established  12  years.  Easy  term-.  Catalog  Free. 
American  School  for  Nurses,  1:>50  La  Salle,  Chicago,  Ill. 


You  Can  Make  50  Duplicate  Copies  From  Every 

letter  you  write  with  pen  or  typewriter  by  using  our 
■Modern"  Duplicator.  $3.(91  complete.  Booklet  Free, 
w  F  Durkin.  Reeves  &  Co.,  339  Fifth  Ave.. Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Salesmen  In  Each  City  Wanted  To  Take  Care 

of  accumulating  orders  for  Picture  Pasters,  the  latest  rage. 
Every  local  advertiser  orders  them  in  50,000  or  more  lots. 
Duplicate  orders  come  fast.  Howto  make  them  the  t  lk 
<  f  your  town  through  boj  s  and  girls  who  make  collections. 
No  better  opportunity  available.  \\  rite  us  today  for 
samples  and  particulars.  Picture  Paster  Publicity  Co., 
Inc.,  2  Rector  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  \ . 


Old  Coins  Wanted 


Motion  Picture  Plays 


Write  Moving  Picture  Plays.  Big  Prices  Paid. 

Constant  demand.  Devote  all  or  spare  time.  Experience, 
literary  ability  or  correspondence  course  unnecessar>  De¬ 
tails  free.  Atlas  Pub.  Co.,  34H  Atlas  Bldg..  Cincinnati,  O. 


We  Pay  $1.00  To  $1,000  00  For  Numerous  Rare 

coins  to  11)09.  Many  of  great  value  in  circulation.  Get  Posted. 
It  may  mean  much  p.  ofit  to  you.  Send  only  4c  for  our  New 
Large  Illustrated  Coin  Circular.  Send  now.  You  have  not  i- 
ing  to  lose.  Numismatic  Bank,  Dept.  C,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 


Intelligent  Representatives  Wanted:  Young  Or 

middle  aged  men  and  women  who  can  give  satisiactory 
references  as  to  character  can  make  considerable  money 
weekly  introducing  our  Music  Courses.  Our  succ  sses 
have  brought  us  to  the  point  where  we  are  now  employing 
representatives  in  every  section  of  the  country.  \  rite 
today  for  full  particulars.  Siegel  Myers  Correspondence 
School  of  Music,  Dept.  A.  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Collections 


Cameras 


Build  A  Business  Of  Your  Own.  And  Escape 

salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn  the  Collection  Business. 
Limitless  field;  little  competition.  Few  opportunities  so 
profitable.  Send  for  “Pointers”  today.  American  Col¬ 
lection  Service,  51  State  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Big  Opportunities  Await  You  In  The  South. 

L*i ml  cheapest  in  America.  No  1, mg  winters.  °r 

bli  zards.  Apples,  truck,  poultry  and  livestock  are  mak¬ 
ing  farmers  rich.  Industrial  and  business  openings  every¬ 
where.  '  Southern  Field”  and  booklet*  free.  M.\.  K>chards, 
Land  &  Ind.  Agt.,  Southern  Ry.,  Room  lb,  W  ashington.D.C . 


Have  You  A  Camera?  Write  For  Samples  Of 

my  magazines,  American  Photography  and  Popular  Pho- 
tography.  which  tell  you  huw  to  make  better  pictures  and 
earn  money.  F.  R.  Fraprie,  851  Pope  Bldg.,  Boston. 


“Red  Streaks  Of  Honesty  Exist  In  Everybody, 

and  thereby  I  collect  over  $200, IWO  yearly  from  honest  debts 
all  over  the  world.  Write  for  my  Red  Streak  Book.  tree. 
Francis  G.  Luke,  17  Com.  Nat.  Bank  Bldg..  Great  Suit 
Lake  City.  Utah.  U.S.A.  “Some  People  Don’t  Like  Us. 


Build  A  Business  Of  Your  Own.  We  Show  You 

how  to  make  big  money  handling  our  Hilo  Vacuum  Clean¬ 
ers,  clothes  reels,  etc.  Sayre  Company,  Gas  Bldg.,  Chic  ago. 
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Profitable  Little  Farms  At  Richland  Heights  In 

Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia,  selected  location,  ..  and  10 
acre  tracts.  $250,191  and  up,  easy  terms— good  fruit,  veg¬ 
etable.  poultry  and  live  st  ck  country.  Large  list  of  other 
farms  Send  for  literature  now.  F.  H.  La  Ranine.  Agr 
Agt.,  N.  &  W.  Ry..  245  Arcade  Bldg..  Roanoke,  V  a. 


Patents 


How  to  Entertain 


Loose  Leaf  Books 


A  Fortune^To  The  Inventor  Who  Reads  And 

heeds  it  is  the  possible  worth  of  the  b  ok  we  send  tor 
He  posiage.  Write  us  at  once  R.  S.  &  A.  B.  Lacey,  Dept. 
C,  Washington,  D  C  Establis  .ed  1809. 


plavs  Vaudeville  Sketches,  Monologues,  Dia- 

lognes  Speakers,  Minstrel  Material,  Jokes,  Rec  ital  ions, 
Tableaux.  Drills,  Musical  Pieces,  Make  Up  Goods.  Large 
Cata.og  Free.  T.  S.  Denison  &  Co.,  Dept.  44,  Chicago. 


Everybody  Should  Carry  a  Loose  Leaf  Memo 

book.  W by  ?  Because  it  is  economic.  Sample  with  G.  uu- 
ine  Leather  covers  and  50  sheets,  25c.  Name  on  cover  in 
Gold  15c  extra.  Looseleaf  Book  Co.,  81  J4  E.  125th  St-  N  .Y. 


TO  THOSE  WHO  CAN  QUALIFY,  THE  FOLLOWING  ADVERTISEMENTS  PRESENT  MONEY-MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 


Agents  Wanted 


Agents  Wanted 


Agents  Wanted 


Fast  Selling  Auto  Safety  Accessory.  Pittsburgh 

Mirgibie  searchlight.  First  real  automobile  searchlight. 
Powerful  accurate  lenses.  Throws  ligli:  in  any  direction. 
Prevents  accidents  and  delays.  Attaches  to  windshield. 
Useful  as  trouble  lamp.  Either  battery  or  lighting  sys¬ 
tem.  Every  driver  wants  one.  Doctors  need  it  to  hod 
house  numbers.  Quick  sales.  Good  profit.  Live  agents 
wanted.  Good  Territory.  Pittsburgh  Electric  Specialties 
Co.,  927  French  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pm _ 


District  Manager  Wanted  In  Every  City  And 

Countv  for  -C.  ystella,”  a  new  wonder  that  is  being  used 
bv  alL  housewives,  hotels,  institutions,  lactones,  automo- 

bilists  etc  If  you  have  a  lew  dollars  and  can  handle  agents 
or  canvassers;  we  can  make  you  a  great  offer  and  some 


or  canvassers,  we  van  ■  .  .  j 

quick  money.  Send  four  2c  stamps  samP  e  Prepay. 
Crystelln  Co..  Inc..  32)1-327  Washington  bt..  Biookiyn,  N.  i . 


A  Golden  Opportunity  Offered  Live  Men  Selling 

Pure  Spun  Aluminum  Utensils  and  Specialties.  \\  e  furnish 
free  Moving  Picture  Lantern  Slides  that  sell  the  goods. 
Our  Co-operative  Selling  Plans  will  unlock  every  door  in 
vour  territory,  every  hour  turned  into  profit.  \\ rite  quo  k 
and  secure  choice  of  territory.  American  Aluminum  Mtg. 
Co.,  Division  X,  Lemont.  III. 


The  Fuller  Dustless  Mop  And  Furniture  Duster 

are  advertised  in  leading  magazines.  We  need  live  lepre 
sentafives  for  nnoccupifd  territory.  These  articles  con¬ 
tain  exclusive  features.  Write  for  Our  Special  proposition. 
Fuller  Tush  Co.,  52  Hoadley  Place,  Hartford.  Conn. 
Western  Branch:  Rock  Island,  Ill. _ 


Agents  Get  Particulars  Of  One  Of  The  Best 

paying  propositions  ever  out.  The  New  Portable  Oil  Gas 
Stove  for  Heating,  Conking  and  Baking.  Sells  like  Wild¬ 
fire  Light  in  weight-practical.  Big  weekly  income. 
A  postal  will  bring  our  Money  Making  Proposition. 
The  World  Manufacturing  Company,  8102  World  Build- 
ing,  Cincinnati,  O.  


Agents:  Your  Greatest  Opportunity  To  Become 

permanent  representative  for  largest  nitrs.  High  Grade 
Soaps  and  Toilet  Preparations.  Great  crew  manager  s 
proposition.  Business  good  year  round.  Best  ever  till 
Xmas  Write  today  for  immediate  appointment.  F..  M. 
Davis,  Pres.,  R  81,  Davis  Block,  Chicago. 


Salesmen:  Fxceptional  Opportundy  To  Make 

big,  immediate  profits  and  build  up  permanent,  profit¬ 
able  business  selling  Frantz  Premier  Electric  Cleaners 
now  $25.  60.000  sold  last  year.  $100,000  advertising 

campaign  now  running.  See  F’ull  Page  Sept.  13th  Post. 
Real  co-operation  and  selling  helps  given  salesmen. 
Big  commissions.  F'all  months  besl  selling  season. 
Write  immediately  for  full  particulars.  Premier  Vacuum 
Cleaner  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Agents :-  Extra  Large  Profit.  Newest.  Simplest, 

most  practical  safety  razor;  diagonal  stroke.  Dandy  ex¬ 
clusive  feature.  Six  superfine  blades,  stropper  and  mag¬ 
nificent  leather  case- sells  on  sight  at  popular  price. 
Buffalo  Specialty  Co.,  Manufacturers  of  Liquid  Veneer, 
394  Ellicott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. _ 


Big  Textile  Mills  Will  Employ  Everywhere 

reliable  people  to  take  orders  for  dress  fabrics,  hosiery, 
underwear,  sweaters,  and  neckwear  from  samples. 
Factory  prices.  Many  making  big  weekly  income. 
Spare  or  all  time.  No  experience.  Perm  nent.  Credit 
given.  Steadfast  Mills,  58  Remsen  Street,  Cohoes,  N.  i . 


Agents!  A  Chance  To  Make  Big  Money.  All 

or  spare  time.  “  Try-it-before-you-buy  it  plan,  sells 
Climax  Automatic  Razor  Sharpener  to  every  man.  Un¬ 
usual  profits.  Write  for  exclusive  territory  and  guaran¬ 
teed  sales  proposition.  Victor  Specialty  Co.,  13  Victor 
Bldg.,  Canton,  Ohio.  _ 


Who  Are  You?  Prove  It  At  Banks  And  Hotels, 

Postoffices,  etc.,  through  our  Photo-Identification  t'reden- 
tial  (enclosed  in  handsome  leather  pocketbook)  fuinished 
with  our  new  $2,000  .'  ccident  Insurance  Policy;  pays  bene¬ 
fits  for  injuries  or  sickness,  total  cost  $5  per  i  ear.  Double 
insurance  benefits  $10  per  year.  Agents  wanted.  Highest 
commissions.  Address  Underwriters,  1345  Insurance  Ex¬ 
change,  Chicago. 


We  Need  Live  Wire  Representatives  For  Un¬ 
occupied  territory  to  handle  The  Fuller  Sanitary  Brushes. 
Our  product  is  nationally  advertised  and  covers  every  need. 
Your  territory  is  valuable.  \\  nte  lor  particulars.  Fuller 
Brush  Co.,  37  Hoadley  Place,  Hartford,  Conn.  Western 
Branch:  Rock  Island,  III.  


Agents  Make  Big  Money  Selling  Self-Lighting 

as  lips  and  gas  stove  lighters;  no  matches  required.  Just 


eas  lips  „ -  — o  -  ,  ,  ^ 

turn  on  gas,  lights  itself;  sells  on  sight;  send  tor  proposi¬ 
tion  before  all  territory  is  taken.  Automatic  Gas  Appli¬ 
ance  Co..  1  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Outfit  Free  To  Agents.  Best  Selling  Handker- 

chiefs,  Dress  Goods  and  Fancy  Goods  on  the  market. 
Quick  sellers,  big  profits.  Deal  direct  with  a  large  manu¬ 
facturer.  Send  stamp  for  particulars.  Freeport  Mfg.  Co., 
72  Main  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  \r. 


We  Will  Pay  You  $120.00  To  Distribute  Re¬ 

ligious  literature  in  your  community.  Sixty  days  work. 
Experience  not  required.  Man  or  woman.  Opportumty 
for  promotion.  Spare  time  may  be  used.  International 
Bible  Press,  179  Winston  Building.  Philadelphia. 


Little  Giant  Lift  And  Force  Pump.  Saves 

plumber’s  hills.  Removes  all  stoppages  in  waste  pipes. 
Absolute  monopoly;  fix  you  for  life.  Write  for  new  agent  s 
plan.  J.  E.  Kennedy,  Dept.  C,  30  E.  42nd  St..  N.  V  . 


Magazine  Subscription  Solicitors  Earn  Liberal 

commissions  and  extra  prize  money  working  for  Scnb 
It  does  not  interfere  with  your  present  occupation. 

_  .....  e  li  . _ e  •  . .  1  „  -r,  Addracc  TlPclf  1 


Salesmen  Wanted.  Just  A  Few  More  Openings 

left.  If  you  can  show  us  that  you  are  an  A1  man  making 
small  towns  in  territory  still  open,  we  can  show  you  the 
best  side-line  Punch  Board  Proposition  ever  offered. 
Special  Territory.  Big  commissions,— Prompt  commis¬ 
sions,— Repeat  commissions.  Answer  quick.  Grove  Mfg. 
Co.,  2582  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


ner  s.  it  does  not  iiiteneic  wim  .icm  * 

A  postcard  will  bring  full  particulars.  Address  Desk  1. 
Scribner’s  Magazine,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  \  ork. 


Men  And  Women  Make  Big  Money  Selling 

wonderful  Polish  for  Pianos,  Automobiles.  Furniture. 
Certain  “  Repeater.”  Extra  large  profit.  Introductory 
Offer!  Write.  Lawson  Piano  Company,  2808  Third 
Avenue,  New  York.  _ _ _ 


Guaranteed  Hosiery  Manufacturer  Selling  Direct 

to  consumer,  wishes  agent  in  every  county  Permanent 
big  paying  business.  Protected  territory.  Credit.  C.  Paiker 
Mills,  2737  No.  12th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Sign  Men  Make  Big  Money  Handling  Our  Metallic 

Letters.  Best,  cheapest.  Be  independent.  No  experience 
required:  we  show  how.  Sample,  instructions  free.  Uni¬ 
versal  Sign  &  Letter  Co.,  Inc.,3il  Fulton  bt.,  Brooklyn, N.Y  . 


Salesmen  Wanted  To  Sell  Our  High  Class 

postage  stamp  aftixer.  This  device  has  established  an 
enviable  reputation  for  itself  with  20,000  users  in  the 
United  States.  High  class  men  can  earn  big  money 
selling  our  products.  Multipost  Company,  36  Allen  St., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Wanted  Reliable  Agents  To  Sell  Our  Exclu¬ 
siveline.  Only  house  in  the  country  handling  absolutely 
made-to-order  dress  skirts  and  petticoats,  through  agents. 
Experience  not  necessary.  Samples  free.  Can  make  good 
money.  Dept  No.  1,  Security  Co.,  Weedsport,  N.  Y, 


Agents  Of  Ability  And  High  Character  Wanted 

on  a  new  household  article.  Large  profit.  Special  selling 
plan  that  pu  Is  results.  Address  Merritt  &  Brock,  59  to  69 
Temple  Place.  Boston.  Mass. 


Live  Agents  Wanted  To  Take  Orders  For  Our 

guaranteed  food  flavorsin  tubes  saving  80?).  Exceptionally 
large  profits.  Exclusive  teriitory.  Permanent  business. 
C.  H.  Stuart  &  Co.,  27  Union,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


Salesmen— We  Will  Pay  You  Well.  Hardenburg’s 

famous  line  of  Leather  Goods,  Diaries,  and  other  Adver¬ 
tising  Specialties.  Product  of  thirty  years'  experience. 
Easy  sales,  satisfied  customers,  big  commissions.  A  serious 
offer  for  hustling  salesmen.  No  canvassers.  H.  B.  Harden- 
burg  &  Co.,  67  Washington  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Agents:  For  ”  Everbrite  ”  Gold  Glass  Letters 

for  window  signs  and  house  numbers.  These  letters  and 
numbers  can  be  sold  in  every  city  in  the  country.  Chicago 
Giass  Novelty  Co.,  Marion,  Ind.  _ 


What  Are  You  Selling?  If  We  Had  Your  Ad¬ 
dress  we’d  show  vou  howto  sell  more,  send  you  free  pocket 
sample  and  largely  increase  your  profits— not  one  week 
but  weekly.  S.  Mfg.  Co.,  20B  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


Agents:— Greatest  Offer  Ever  Made.  Eleven- 

pieef  toilet  article  set  and  $1.00  carving  set.  All  cost  you 
50c;  sells  for  $1.00.  Big  daily  sales.  Write  to-day. 
Pierce  Chemical  Company,  Station  U,  Chicago. 


Live  Agents:— Own  A  Good  Business.  Branch 

Distributors  for  new  exclusive  specialties.  Permanent  in¬ 
come.  No  canvassing.  No.  of  districts  limited.  Write 
today.  Modern  Specialty  Co..  C  St.,  Racine,  W  is. 


Agents  :  —  Electric  Sign  —  Flashes  Changeable 

wording  in  radiant  sparkling  beams  of  colored  light.  ( >ut- 
selling  everything  at  $10,110.  Valuable  exclusive  territory. 
Sample  free.  Flashtric  Electric  Sign  Co.,  Chicago. 


Agents  Wanted.  Best  Paying  Agency  Proposi¬ 
tional  U.  S.  If  you  are  making  less  than  $200  monthly, 
write  and  let  us  show  you  how  to  make  more.  Novelty 
Cutlery  Co.,  40  Bar  St.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


Salesmen  Wanted— To  Sell,  Exclusively,  Or  As  A 

side  line,  a  strictly  high-class  staple  article  to  lumber, 
hardware,  drug  and  paint  trade.  Cash  commission  paid 
each  week.  Sales  ability  and  energetic  work  only  re¬ 
quirements.  Address  Sales  Manager,  1200  Olive  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Live  Agents  Wanted  To  Take  Orders  For  Our 

guaranteed  food  flavors  in  tubes  (savmg8($).  Exceptionally 
large  profits.  Exclusive  territory.  Permanent  business. 
C.  H.  Stuart  &  Co.,  27  Union,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


Agents:  — Our  Triangle  Polish  Mop,  Including 

$1  HD  Premium,  is  the  bust  seller  today.  Workers  make 
big  money.  Get  particulars  and  territory.  90c  profit  on 
each  sale.  Duncan  Bros.,  2600  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Agents  In  Every  City  To  Handle  Our  Triplex 

Folding  Handbag;  big  profits,  exclusive  territory;  write 
for  terms  and  free  catalog;  other  big  sellers.  S.  B.  Diamond 
&  Bro.,  35  West  21st  Street.  New  York  City. 


Wanted:  Hustlers  To  Take  Orders  For  Made- 

to-measure  high  grade  men’s  tailored  suits  from  $9. no  to 
$22.<M).  You  can  make  good  money.  Elegant  lari»e  b--  k 
outfit  free.  Experience  unnecessary.  No  pocket  folder 
affair.  Splendid  opportunity  to  make  money.  Handy 
Dandy  Line,  Dept.  A,  Sangamon  St.,  Chicago. 


Manager  In  Every  City  To  Supply  Automobile 

owners  anil  the  trade  with  “Kor-Ker"  Puncture  Cure. 


owners  anu  wie  n.uc  "Kor-Ker  Puncture  Lure. 

Large  Profits  Must  finance  orders.  Unusual  proposition. 
Puncture  Cure  Sales  Co..  20  Bridge  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Agents  Hurry — Something  New.  Sanitary  Tele¬ 
phone  device.  Millions  will  he  sold.  Steel  Corporation 

r  .  .  .......  r,  1,  C  wt-c.G  F  Write  t/lHOV 


pnone  uevice.  tmwi.o  *****  ■*-  “v  V  j 

bought  1200.  Sells  itself.  Splendid  profit.  Write  today 
for  territory.  Phondate  Co.,  550  Nasby  Bldg.,  Toledo,  O. 


Agents:  Portraits  35c,  Frames  15c.  Sheet  Pic¬ 
tures  1c.  Stereoscopes  25c.  Views  lc.  Pillow  tops  28^. 
30  days’  credit.  Samples  and  catalog  free.  Consolidated 
Portrait  Co.,  Dept.  140R,  1027  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 


At  Last— A  Compressed  Air  Clothes  Washer 

cleans  tub  of  clothes  in  3  min.  V  eighs  but  2  lbs.  Pnc 

.  *  ;  ..  .. .  -  A  eo  o  or  ptfprv  noil  RF 


Price 


Cleans  iuu  in  ciuunca  ***  «  . . .  ---  , 

only  $1.50.  Agents  coining  money.  A  sale  at  every  house. 
Wendell  Vacuum  Washer  Co.,  440  Oak  St.,  Leipsic,  Ohio. 


Wanted-Live  Agents  To  Sell  “Eureka  Steel 

Ranges”  from  wagons,  on  notes  or  for  cash.  Wonderful 
money  maker  for  ambitious  men.  Send  for  catalogue. 
Eureka  Steel  Range  Co.,  O’Fallon,  III. 


State  And  County  Agents  Wanted  For  The  Auclo 

Furnace  Clock.  It  starts  any  furnace  while  you  sleep.  Big 
seller,  large  profits.  Auclo  Co., 325  Essex  Bldg., Newark, N.J. 


Salesmen  Making  Small  Towns,  Should  Carry 

our  fast  selling  pocket  side-line.  Special  sales  plan  allow¬ 
ing  return  of  unsold  goods  makes  quick  easy  sales.  *5.00 
commission  on  each  order.  Big  daily  profit  for  full  time. 
Something  New.  Write  for  outfit  to-day.  Canfield  Mfg. 
Co.,  208  Sigel  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Agents  Wanted  To  Sell  The  Midget  Ve*t 

Pocket  Garment  Hanger.  Quick  seller.  Patented.  No 
competition.  The  Silvex  Co.,  171  Madison  Ave.,  New  Y  ork. 


Sells  Like  Hot  Cakes.  New  Laundry  Wax,  Per¬ 
fumes  clothes  with  lasting  violet  perfume;  working  outfit 
5c.  New  offer.  Perfume  Gloss,  13  Water  St.,  New  York. 


Quick  Sales  And  Big  Profits  Sell  ng  Our  Guar 

anteed  goods.  Write  for  attractive  sample  offer.  Liberal 
Credit.  Wm.  .1.  Dick,  Mgr.,  Dept.  B-8,  20  W.  Lake,  Chicago. 


Wanted :  Calendar  Salesman  By  One  Of  The 

leading  manufacturers.  Large  exclusive  copyrighted  line. 

Very  liberal  commission  paid  on  receipt  of  orders.  Experi¬ 
ence  desirable  but  not  essential.  Best  references  required. 
Robert  Chapman  t  'ompany,  1013  Grand  St.,  Brooklyn,  N. » • 


If  you  have  a  toothache 


to  whom  do  you  go  to  have  it  fixed  ?  .  P 

If  you  want  to  know  the  truth  about  classified  advertising  to  whom  should  you  go  to  get  it . 

We  make  a  business  of  knowing  classified  advertising.  We  will  gladly  tell  the  manufacturer 
^  a  Meritorious  article  what  should  be  done  to  make  his  classified  advert.smg  most  success- 

Address 

r.r>\ lipr’s  Classified  Department 


ful 


1020  Westminster  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


416  W.  13th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 
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should  not  like  to  settle  my  account 
ith  I’ete,  if  I  had  the  opportunity. 

I  shook  my  head.  It.  was  no  fault  of 
ete’s,  of  course,  hut  I  reckon  that  my 
smissal  from  the  police  was  the  best 
ling  that  could  have  happened  to  me, 
i  good  luck  would  have  it.  Moreover,  if 
came  to  balancing  matters,  I  was  per- 
ips  in  his  debt.  Anyway  be  would 
rr,v  my  marks  on  him  to  the  grave, 
id  they  were  not  ornamental. 

rHEN  the  Kafir  asked  me  again,  more 
meaningly  still,  what  I  would  do  to 
man  who  had  got  me  five  years  on  the 
reakwater,  and  somehow,  with  the 
lestion.  came  the  conviction  that  Dutch 
;te  was  alive.  I  was  just  about  to 
iswer  that  I  would  try  and  get  even 
ith  him.  when  I  remembered  that  a 
nfir’s  idea  of  getting  even  and  mine 
ight  differ.  So  I  replied  that  I  would  like 
give  him  a  dose  of  the  same  medicine. 
>en  came  another  surprise.  If  I  had 
Id  the  man  Pete  was  doing  time  on  the 
reakwater,  he  could  not  have  showed 
ore  satisfaction.  He  asked  me  to  re- 
>at  what  I  had  said,  again  and  then 
:;i  i  n.  and  ended  with  a  request  that  I 
mild  follow  him. 

I  assented  and  a  few  steps  took  us 
rough  a  screen  of  brushwood  and  out 
i  to  the  hillside.  I  was  not  surprised, 
r.  though  I  had  not  been  above  ground 
ace  I  had  left  my  horse,  I  had  noticed 
i  increasing  freshness  in  the  air  and 
as  sensible  of  the  proximity  of  light, 
ae  mist  had  gone,  or  rather,  we  had 
ounted  above  it;  through  a  rift  in  the 
nestone  I  could  see  it  stretching  away 
er  the  landscape  like  a  vast  tablecloth, 
igher  and  higher  we  mounted  till  all 
once  the  Kafir  stopped  with  his  finger 
i  his  lips.  I  halted  and  listened,  and 
ter  a  second  or  two,  distinguished, 
>ove  the  sighing  of  the  evening  breeze 
rough  the  herbage,  a  steady  rnonoto- 
>us  clicking.  Then  he  led  me  stealthily 
rward,  on  hands  and  knees  this  time, 
where  the  ground  fell  away  sharply  and 
de  me  peep  through  the  brushwood. 

DID  as  I  was  asked  and  found  myself 
looking  down  into  a  rough  prison  yard, 
i  oblong  rift  in  the  limestone,  some 
irty  feet  deep  and  twenty  by  forty 
irds  in  dimensions.  Everything  was 
ere.  the  sleeping  cell  with  its  irons 
stened  to  a  staple  in  the  wall,  another 
hiding  which  I  conceived  to  be  a  dark 
11,  and  away  in  the  far  corner,  a  tri- 
lgle,  and  below  it,  on  a  shelf  of  rock, 
)  ominous  implement  the  nature  of 
hich  I  could  guess.  I  took  in  all  these 
'tails  at  a  glance,  but  what  caught 
id  riveted  my  gaze  was  the  figure  of 
man  in  the  middle.  His  hair  had 
own  to  his  shoulders,  his  beard  to  his 
aist,  and  both  were  snow  white.  He 
as  naked  save  for  a  cloth  round  his 
ins.  There  he  crouched  miserably 
orking,  working,  working  with  hammer 
id  chisel,  building  a  low  wall  of  lime- 
one.  I  knew  without  being  told  that 
was  Dutch  Pete. 

MOMENT  later  I  saw  his  face.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  threw  aside  the  implements 
;  was  working  with,  and.  falling  on  his 
lees,  commenced  to  pray  in  frenzied 
>nes  for  deliverance.  It  was  not  only 
■ayer  but  confession.  I  could  hear 
rery  word  until  I  stopped  my  ears  and 
tew  back.  Dutch  Pete  had  been  a  worse 


man  than  even  I  had  thought,  and  yet  I 
could  not  help  feeling  sorry  for  him. 

Then  the  Kafir  told  me  his  story.  As 
soon  as  he  was  released,  he  had  followed 
Dutch  Pete — who,  somehow,  had  never 
been  lost  sight  of — and  lain  for  him  with 
his  two  sons.  One  evening  they  had  sur¬ 
prised  and  captured  him,  and  carried 
liim  off  to  one  of  the  caves  in  the  Blank- 
burg  Range.  Every  night  for  a  week 
they  had  led  him  blindfold  round  the 
foot  of  the  hills  so  as  to  make  him  think 
he  had  been  conveyed  a  week’s  journey 
from  home.  Then  they  had  led  him,  still 
blindfold,  up  the  hills  to  his  present 
prison.  There  he  had  been  compelled  to 
build  the  cell  which  I  had  seen — the 
manacles  (how  obtained  I  did  not  in¬ 
quire)  had  been  brought  in  anticipation 
—and  generally  to  make  himself  a  prison 
yard.  It  was  perfect  in  all  its  details; 
trust  a  man  who  has  spent  five  years  on 
the  Breakwater  to  be  exact  as  to  particu¬ 
lars.  Tbe  discipline  to  which  he  was 
subjected  was  precisely  the  same  as  the 
<  government  discipline  for  native  con¬ 
victs.  The  triangle,  I  was  glad  to  hear, 
had  only  been  used  once.  Pete  had  been 
there  three  years  and  in  two  more — at 
the  end  of  five  years,  exactly  the  same 
term  as  the  Kafir’s — he  would  be  taken 
the  same  seven-night  journey,  his  clothes, 
l-.is  money,  his  horse,  if  alive,  would  be 
restored  to  him,  an.l  he  would  be  released. 

IT  was  strict  justice,  it  was  less  than 
strict  justice,  for  the  Kafir  had  been 
the  innocent  victim  of  a  most  dastardly 
crime,  yet  I  put  in  a  plea  for  Pete.  I 
urged  that  he  was  truly  penitent  (I 
hoped  he  was)  and  was  praying  Heaven 
genuinely  for  release.  The  Kafir  replied 
quietly  that  if  every  prisoner  who  prayed 
genuinely  for  release  were  set  free,  half 
the  convicts  in  the  world  would  be  at 
liberty  within  a  year  of  their  sentence. 
That  silenced  me. 

All  at  once  my  companion  pulled  me 
violently  aside,  in  my  abstraction  I  had 
not  heeded  my  steps  and  was  nearly- 
walking  into  a  narrow  hole,  half  covered 
with  grass.  Then  he  drew  aside  the 
grass,  and  picking  up  a  piece  of  lime¬ 
stone  let  it  fall.  There  was  a  long,  low 
whistling  sound,  followed  by  a  dull, 
moaning  reverberation.  As  we  resumed 
our  way,  the  Kafir  said  significantly 
that  he  hoped  no  attempt  would  be  made 
to  rescue  Dutch  Pete  by  force. 

When  we  got  to  the  place  where  I  had 
left  my  horse,  the  mist  had  cleared.  I 
rode  moodily  homewards.  No  pledges 
bad  been  asked  or  given,  but  I  felt  that 
they  had  trusted  to  my  honor  and  that 
my  lips  were  sealed.  In  any  case  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  rescue  would  mean  for  Dutch 
Pete  an  impenetrable  grave  in  the  heart 
of  the  mountain.  In  two  years,  if  alive, 
he  will  return  and  then — what? 

AS  I  have  said,  I  do  not  think  he  will 
be  able  to  establish  his  identity,  and 
1  happen  to  know  there  are  more  than 
one  or  two  unscrupulous  people  whose  in¬ 
terest  it  would  be  that  he  should  not  do 
so.  I,  however,  can  irrefutably  reestab¬ 
lish  him,  but  shall  I?  It  depends  on  the 
man  himself.  If  he  attempts  retaliation, 
if  he  tries  to  raise  a  hue  and  cry  after 
the  Kafir,  if,  in  fact,  he  does  not  run 
straight,  he  must  shift  for  himself. 

But  I  hope  and  think  that  when  the 
hour  of  his  release  comes,  Dutch  Pete’s 
expiation  will  be  complete. 
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One  of  many  illustrations  in  the  Memoirs 
and  Secret  Chronicles  of  the  Courts  of  Europe. 

Clip  the  coupon  for  information 
how  to  obtain  this  set  free. 


By  Her  Help  Nelson 

Won  H  is  Famous  Battle 


One  man  — Lord  Nelson  —  more  than  any  other  established 
England’s  supremacy  of  the  sea. 

You  know  his  name  and  fame — but  do  you  know  the  name  of  the 
woman  without  whose  help  his  Battle  of  the  Nile  would  have  been 
impossible- — 

Emma,  Ladv  Hamilton,  who  rose  from  the  rank  of  a  sewing  maid 
to  be  the  power  behind  a  throne  and  Lord  Nelson’s  closest  friend? 

Behind  almost  every  great  event  of  history  there  is  a  hidden  cause 
_ an  intrigue,  perhaps,  a  back  stair  council,  or  perhaps  a  woman’s  smile. 

The  roots  of  the  present  great  war  go  back  to  seeds  sown  in  the 
secret  lives  of  former  rulers. 

Those  lives  stand  stripped  of  their  gilt  and  tinsel— their  joys  and 
tears, their  intrigue  and  scandals, theirambitionsand  hatred  all  revealedin 

The  Memoirs  and 
Secret  Chronicles  of 
The  Courts  of  Europe 

In  these  ten  volumes,  Kings  and  Queens,  and  court  favorites— 
knowing  that  what  they  wrote  would  not  be  read  until  they  had 
passed  away — set  forth  the  secrets  of  their  lives. 

One  sees  the  gay  Louis  XIV  quarreling  with  his  cook. 

The  secrets  of  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  are  bared 
in  a  volume  that  was  once  ordered  burned  by  the  public  executioner. 

Madame  du  Barry,  the  “left-hand  Queen  of  France”;  Marie 
Antoinette ;  Catherine  de  Medici,  the  “Queen  who  caused  a  massacre”, 
all  these  have  revealed  their  secrets. 

Other  histories  tell  the  effects  of  former  great  European  Wars;  this  one  sets  forth 
the  hidden  causes. 


To  Learn  H  ow  To  Obtain  These 
Ten  Volumes — Clip  This  Coupon 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Courts  of  Europe  have  been  issued  in  a  new  ten-volume  edition, 
suitably  bound. 

A  limited  number  of  these  sets  will  be  offered  to  Collier  subscribers  as  a  means  of  introducing  our  new 
edition  of  The  World’s  Great  Events  — a  world  history  by  200  historians. 

Every  grelt  event,  character,  invention,  peace  treaty,  and  discovery  is  treated  by  an  authority  in  this 
splendid  condensed  world  history,  and  every  great  battle,  including: 

Battle  of  Marathon — Lytton  Battle  of  Blenheim  —  Creasy  Battle  of  the  Boyne — Macaulay 

Battle  of  Agincourt — Hume  The  Thirty  Years’  War — Collier  Japan  and  Corea — Hamilton 

/  (y 

Braddock’s  Defeat — Grant  Battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan — Hurd  /  10314 

The  Glorious  Revolution— Green  Conquest  of  Egypt — Maspero 

The  Danish  Conquest — Knight  Polish  Insurrection  —  Rambaud  /  COLLIER 

End  of  Peloponnesian  War — Von  Ranke  Battle  of  Gettysburg — Schouler  /  &  SON 

Revolution  in  Servia — Vivian  Fall  of  Greece — Liddell  /  41 6  West  1 3th St. 

Downfall  of  Napoleon — Menooies  Austro-Russian  Attack  onTurkey — Carlyle  /  New  Y  ork,  N  Y. 

Battles  of  Manila  Bay  and  Santiago—  IVtUU  Abbott  /  'heM^moTrLf 

The  Revolution  in  China  and  the  Late  War  in  the  Balkans —  the  Courts  of  Europe  and  tell  me 

...  0  /  how  to  obtain  the  ten  volumes 

hilts  Hat  ket  y'  jn  connection  with  the  World’s 

Full  information  about  the  contents  of  the  Memoirs  and  the  '  Great  Events- 

special  offer  by  which  the  entire  ten  volumes  may  be  ob-  /  Name 
tained  in  connection  with  the  World’s  Great  Events 
will  be  sent  on  request.  /  street 

If  interested,  merely  clip  the  coupon.  f  City .  State. 
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Reo  the  Fifth 

A  Super-Car  $1,175  Lansing 


The  Car  All 
Men  Respect 

Reo  the  Fifth  is  one  car  which  every 
man  respects.  Some  buy  costlier  cars— 
some  cheaper.  No  one  car  appeals  to  all. 

But  men  who  know  cars  —  who  go  be¬ 
low  the  surface — pay  tribute  to  this  car  of 
R.  E.  Olds.  They  know  it  to  be  an  excep¬ 
tional  car.  And  tens  of  thousands  choose 
it  when  they  buy  a  car  to  keep. 


Look  Deep 

For  your  own  sake,  find  out 
where  this  car  excels. 

Go  below  this  beauty  and  luxury, 
this  comfort  and  perfect  equip¬ 
ment.  Those  things  are  desirable 
— fine  appearance  and  up-to-date¬ 
ness.  And  we  give  them  to  you  in 
overwhelming  measure. 

But  there  are  other  things — rarer 
things— which  in  years  to  come 
will  prove  far  more  important. 


Equipment 

New-style  body. 

Electric  starter,  lights  and  horn. 

One-rod  control. 

Mohair  top,  curtains  and  slip 
cover. 

Clear  vision  ventilating  wind¬ 
shield. 

Speedometer. 

Demountable  rims  with  extra 
rim. 

Non-skid  tires  on  rear  wheels. 

Improved  tire  bracket. 

Pump,  jack,  complete  tool  and 
tire  outfit. 

Foot  and  robe  rails. 

35  horsepower. 

Tires  34  x  4. 


Look  deep  enough  to  find  out  how 
this  chassis  won  its  fame. 

The  Unique  Reo 
Organization 

We  have  here  what  is  widely 
known  as  the  model  automobile 
plant.  Engineers  from  everywhere 
come  here  to  inspect  it. 

At  the  head  is  the  Dean  of  De¬ 
signers — a  man  who  for  27  years 
has  been  building  cars  better  and 
better. 

Around  him  an  army  of  men — 
able,  cautious,  conservative— de¬ 
vote  their  whole  time  to  this 
single  model.  They  have  worked 
with  Mr.  Olds  for  years.  And 
all  are  uniting  to  make  this  and 
keep  it  the  best-built  car  in  its 
class. 


The  factory  is  mammoth.  It  has 
grown  and  grown — 40  per  cent  in 
the  past  year— to  keep  pace  with 
demands  for  this  car. 

It  has  countless  special  machines, 
each  designed  to  produce  some 


part  in  the  most  exact,  most  eco¬ 
nomical  way. 

It  has  an  entire  building  de¬ 
voted  to  laboratory  —  for  tests 
and  analyses  to  insure  our  high 
standards. 

To  prove  our  parts — to  know 
what  is  needed— test  cars  are  kept 
running  all  the  time  on  rough 
roads.  After  10,000  miles,  the  test 
cars  are  brought  in,  taken  apart 
and  inspected.  Each  vital  part  is 
required  to  come  through  in  prac¬ 
tically  new  condition. 

Reo  Efficiency 

Reo  the  Fifth  is  built  slowly  and 
carefully.  The  parts  and  materials 
pass  countless  tests  and  inspec¬ 
tions.  Parts  are  ground  to  utter 
exactness.  Six  weeks  are  spent 
on  each  car. 

Each  important  part  must  show 
at  least  50  per  cent  over-capacity. 
All  our  tests— for  this  35-horse¬ 
power  car— are  based  on  50-horse¬ 
power  requirements. 


Its  new-style  beauty  will  delight 
you.  So  will  its  equipment— its 
one-rod  control,  its  freedom  from 
levers,  its  ease  of  gear  shifting. 
We  have  lately  added  18  appeal¬ 
ing  betterments. 

But  look  below  these  attractions. 
This  car’s  ultra  value  lies  largely 


Our  extremes  ana  precautions— 
our  extra  fine  parts — make  the 
car’s  construction  costly.  By  re¬ 
ducing  our  standards  we  could 
save  20  per  cent.  But  we  save 
instead  by  efficiency.  We  have 
brought  the  cost  down  until  the 
car  now  sells — with  electric  equip¬ 
ment— for  $220  less  than  its  former 
price.  Yet  there  is  constant  im¬ 
provement. 

One  <  f  the  greatest  marvels 
in  motor  car  engineering  is  the 
value  we  give  you  today  in  this 
car. 

35,000  Running 

Nearly  35,000  of  these  cars  are 
now  running.  And  the  users  sell 
the  car  to  others  faster  than  we 
can  build. 

The  buyers,  in  large  part,  are 
experienced  motorists— men  who 
have  had  their  troubles,  high  up¬ 
keep  and  repairs.  Men  who  now 
want  a  better  car— a  car  that  stays 
new. 


in  the  hidden  parts.  In  the  years 
to  come  it  will  be  the  sturdy  chas¬ 
sis  which  makes  you  glad  you 
chose  this  car. 

We  have  dealers  in  1155  towns. 
Write  for  Reo  Magazine  which  tells 
and  pictures  how  Reo  the  Fifth 
is  built. 


The  Latest  Reo  Roadster,  $1,175  f.  o.  b.  Lansing 


See  the  Latest  Model 


REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Lansing,  Michigan 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont.  Canadian  Price,  $1,500 
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The  Studebaker  Automobile  Book  is  a  volume  of  unusual  interest— write  for  it, 


Applying  to  All  Studebaker  Cars 

Full  floating  rear  axle  with  Timken  bearings — 
Electric  starting  and  lighting — Extra  size  tires 
—  Safety  tread  in  the  rear — Built-in  wind 
shield — “One-man”  type  silk  mohair  top — 
Crown  fenders. 


DETROIT 


Canadian  Plant,  Walkerville,  Qnt. 


in 


THE  Studebaker  is  a  safe  car — safe  in  the  sim 
plicitv  and  positiveness  of  its  control — safe 
strength  and  quality  of  materials  and  integrity 
of  manufacturing  practice. 

Safe  in  the  engineering  skill  that  gives  it  its  per¬ 
fect  balance  and  its  ability  to  stick  to  the  road — safe 
in  the  abundance  of  power  and  perfection  of  control 
that  enables  it  to  crawl  through  congested  traffic 
without  danger  of  stalling — or  to  get  away  quickly 
when  speed  is  essential. 

And  it  is  this  generally  recognized  factor  of  safety  that  gives  to 
the  Studebaker  car  its  unusual  percentage  of  women  drivers. 

The  Studebaker  is  as  easy  to  drive  as  an  Electric  car — almost 
as  easy  to  control  as  a  pony  cart. 

The  pressure  of  a  foot  pedal  starts  the  car— the  touch  of  a 
button  lights  the  electric  lamps — or  dims  the  headlights  for  city 
driving. 

The  Steering  post  is  short  and  firm;  there  is  no  vibration  to 
affect  the  nerves  or  tire  the  arms — a  touch  of  the  hand  is  sufficient 
to  hold  the  car  steady  in  the  road,  or  to  turn  the  wheels  in  any 
direction. 

The  control  lever  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  foot  board 


within  easy  reach  of  the  right  hand  of  the  driver — the  gears 
move  easily  and  quietly  into  their  engagements  and  cannot  slip 
—the  brakes  are  positive  and  powerful — conveniently  placed  for 
quick  action. 

And  the  simplicity  of  control  is  simply  one  feature  of  Stude¬ 
baker  quality — It  is  a  natural  result  of  Studebaker  engineering 
and  manufacturing  methods — of  the  ideals  that  are  back  of  the 
Studebaker  car — of  the  honesty  of  purpose  that  underlies  every 
manufacturing  process. 

The  Studebaker  Car  is  manufactured  complete  in  Studebaker 
plants. 

The  steels  that  go  into  it  are  made  to  special  formulae  and 
are  forged  and  heat  treated  in  Studebaker  plants. 

The  Studebaker  motor  with  its  sturdy  en-bloc  construction 
and  its  wonderful  small  bore,  long  stroke  design  is  built  complete 
in  Studebaker  plants. 

Every  essential  part  —  gears,  transmission,  full  floating  rear 
axle,  front  axle,  body,  top — is  made  complete  in  Studebaker 
plants. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Studebaker  cars  are  quality  cars?— Is 
it  any  wonder  that  they  so  perfectly  reflect  in  beauty  of  design, 
in  richness  of  finish  and  sturdiness  of  structure.the  ideals  and 
purposes  of  the  Studebaker  organization? 


Fair  laughs  the  morn,  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows, 
While  proudly  riding  o’er  the  azure  realm 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes, 

Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm. 

—  Gray 


Studebaker  Prices 

FOUR  Roadster  - 

$  985 

FOUR  Touring  Car  - 

-  985 

SIX  5-Passenger  -  -  - 

1385 

SIX  7-Passenger  - 

-  1450 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit 

Oct.  io 


You  men  who  earn  your  own  money 
should  buy  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  clothes 


Our  label  in  clothes  is  a  small  thing  to  look  for,  a  big  thing  to  find. 


READY  clothes  like  these  are  so  good;  so  well  designed 
of  such  excellent  materials,  so  perfectly  tailored,  and 
they  fit  so  well,  there’s  no  real  reason  why  any  man  should 
pay  the  price  in  time  and  money  of  having  clothes  made- 
to-measure. 

The  economy  of  such  clothes  as  ours  at  $2.5  and  upward  is  too 
great  to  be  neglected,  especially  by  young  men  who  want  to 
make  every  dollar  count. 
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You  see  here  at  the  left  of  the  group  our  young  men’s  Chesterfield  overcoat; 
next  the  new  ulsterette.  In  the  center,  our  suit  Model  54,  the  smartest  of  the 
new  styles  for  young  men.  The  fur  collared  greatcoat  is  one  of  the  season  s 
luxuries  in  clothes. 


You’ll  see  this  illustration  in  colors  in  the 
window  of  the  merchant  who  sells  our  goods. 


Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 


Chicago 


Good  Clothes  Makers 


New  York 
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Entered  at  the  New  York  Post 
Office  as  Second-Class  Matter 


Paris  at  Bay 


The  Tragic  Week  With  the  Germans  at  the  Gates 


By  Arthur  Ruhl 


Paris,  Sept.  9. 

T  WAS  just  a  week  ago  that  I  reached  raris.  In 
those  seven  days  a  tremendous  drama  has  swept  to 
its  climax  and  ebbed  away  again.  There  was  a 

moment  when  it  seemed  as  if  Paris  were  on  the  very  brink  as  if  the  dajs 
70  were  to  come  again.  The  Germans  were  almost  at  the  city  gates,  the 
eminent  had  fled— the  peril  was  real  and  imminent.  Then  the  German  ava- 
:he  was  turned  off  to  the  eastward,  and  already  we  are  bearing  of  its  retreat 
plans  for  the  offensive.  How  this 
brought  about  and  wliat  will  be 
effects,  must  be  left  for  those 
l  more  perspective  than  we  have 
We,  at  least,  have  been  on 
edge  of  it  all,  in  that  sense  a 
t  of  it,  and  the  broad  event  may 
Imps  be  made  more  real  if  such 
eyewitness  sets  down  a  few  of 
things  be  actually  touched, 
and  heard. 

e  Anxious  Crossing 

HE  Germans  were  said  to  be 
only  sixty-eight  miles  from 
Paris  when  we  left  England. 

Calais  and  Boulogne  routes  were 
dy  closed.  Dieppe  and  Havre 
t  at  any  moment  follow.  You 
.  go  now.  people  said,  if  you  want 
>t  there  at  all. 

id  yet  the  boat  was  crowded  as 
?ft  Folkstone.  We  must  have 
ed  nearly  an  hour  at  the  gang- 
while  passports  were  examined, 
by  one.  And  in  bright  afternoon 
hine  and  a  fresh  breeze  we  bur- 
over  the  Channel,  empty  of  any 
of  war,  unless  war  showed  in  its 
emptiness.  Next  to  me  sat.  a 
lg  Frenchman,  rather  different 
i  those  we  had  met  before — 
ait,  high-strung  Latins  hurrying 
e  to  light.  Good-looking,  tall,  and 
ter  languid  in  manner,  he  spoke 
lish  with  an  English  accent,  and 
would  have  taken  him  for  an 
lishman.  A  big  canvas  bag  full 
;olf  clubs  leaned  against  the  wall 
ind  him  and  he  had  been  trying 
day  golf  at  one  of  the  east  coast 
side  places  in  England.  But  one 
Idn’t  play  in  a  time  like  this,  and 
young  man  sighed  and  waved  his 
ds  rathe  r  desperately — one 
Idu’t  settle  down  to  anything.  So 
vas  going  home.  To  fight? — I  sug- 
ted.  Possibly,  he  said— the  army 
1  refused  him  several  years  ago  be- 
se  he  wasn't  strong  enough  or  WW 
lething;  maybe  they  would  take 

i  now.  Very  politely,  in  his  quiet  English  manner,  he  asked  me  down  to  tea. 
ien  he  stood  by  the  rail  watching  the  tawny  French  cliffs  draw  nearer,  one  uo- 
.(l  a  certain  weary  droop  to  his  shoulders,  in  contrast  to  his  ell-tanned,  rathei 
letic-lookiug,  face— born  a  little  tired,  perhaps,  like  the  young  nobleman  in 
mstein's  “Whirlwind. ”  His  baggage  was  addressed  to  a  Norman  chateau, 
in  the  other  side  was  a  pink-cheeked  boy  of  seventeen,  all  French,  though  he 
ike  English  excellently,  and  divided  his  time  between  writing  post  cards  to  the 
•s  he  had  been  visiting  in  England  and  reading  General  von  Bernhardi’s  “Ger- 
ny  and  the  Next  War.”  General  Bernhardi’s  book  contains  sentences  like  this: 
ranee  must  be  so  completely  crushed  that  she  can  never  again  come  across  our 
th” ;  or  again :  “War  is  not  merely  a  necessary  element  in  the  life  of  nations, 
t  an  indispensable  factor  of  culture,  in  which  a  true  civilized  nation  finds  the 
;hest  expression  of  strength  and  vitality.”  The  young  Frenchman  looked  up 
mi  this  book,  in  which  you  see  revealed,  with  intense  earnestness,  the  curiously 
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impersonal,  almost  mystical,  enthusiasm  for  war  which 
characterizes  the  Prussian  militarists.  “The  first  chaptei, 
•The  Right  to  Make  War,’  ”  he  said,  “I  understand  that 
—yes!  But  the  second  chapter — ‘The  Duty  to  Make 
War’  ” — he  laughed  and  shook  his  head.  “No — no — no !”  He  was  the  son  of  an 
insurance  agent  who  was  already  at  the  front,  and.  although  still  umh  i  n,_t ,  n 
hoped  to  enlist.  We  drew  nearer  Dieppe — tall  French  houses  leaning  inward  wit  l 
tricolors  in  the  windows,  a  quay  with  the  baggy  red  breeches  of  French  soldiers 

showing  here  and  there  just  such  a 
scene  as  they  paint  on  theatre  cur¬ 
tains  at  home.  Our  boat  did  not  usu¬ 
ally  come  to  Dieppe — we  flew  the 
British  flag  and  were  thus  allies  and 
friends. 

A  smoky  tug  whistled  uproar¬ 
iously,  there  was  a  patter  of  wooden 
shoes  as  children  clattered  along 
the  stone  jetty  after  us,  and  from 
all  over  the  c.  r  o  w  d  that  had 
come  down  to  greet  us  came  brave 
shouts  of  “EEP-EEP  Hoorah!  EEI’- 
EEP  Hoorah !” 

With  the  Dispossessed 

HERE  was  no  news,  or  at  least 
no  reliable  news,  but  one  felt 
war  very  n  e  a  r  .  A  lot  of 
wounded  had  been  brought  into  town 
that  day,  business  was  stopped,  the 
great  beach  deserted ;  some  thought 
that  the  Germans  would  lie  in  Dieppe 
in  a  day  or  two  and  were  leaving  for 
the  south.  Our  train  was  supposed 
to  start  as  soon  as  the  boat  arrived 
and  reach  Paris  before  ten  that  night. 
It  was  after  dark  before  we  got  away 
and  another  day  had  come  before  we 
crawled  into  St.  Lazare. 

There  was  a  wild  rush  for  places 
as  soon  as  the  gates  opened :  one  took 
what  one  could,  and  nine  of  us,  in¬ 
cluding  three  little  children,  were 
glad  enough  to  crowd  into  a  third- 
class  compartment.  Two  ladies,  with 
the  three  little  children,  were  hurry¬ 
ing  away  from  the  battle  that  their 
husbands  thought  was  going  to  be 
fought  near  Dieppe  within  a  day  or 
two.  From  Paris  they  hoped  to  get 
to  the  south  of  France.  Over  and 
over  again  the  husbands  said  good-by, 
then  the  guards  whistled  for  the  last 
time.  “Albaire !”  and  a  boy  of  about 
six  went  to  the  door  of  the  compart¬ 
ment  to  receive  his  father’s  embrace. 
“Don’t  let  theGermaus  get  you !”  cried 
the  father,  with  a  great  air  of  gayety 
and  kissed  the  boy  again  and  again. 
He  returned  to  his  corner,  rubbed  his 
fists  into  his  eyes,  and  the  tears  rolled  out  under  them.  Then  the  two  little  girls  - 
twins,  it  seemed,  about  four  years  old,  in  little  mushroom  hats-took  her  urns, 
and  they  put  their  fists  into  their  eyes  and  cried,  and  then  the  two  mothers  began 
to  cry,  and  the  men,  dabbing  their  eyes  and  puffing  vigorously  at  their  cigars,  ei  ieu 

good-by  over  and  over,  and  so  at  last  we  moved  out  of  the  station  . 

The  long  train  crept,  stopped,  backed,  crept  on  again.  Tlnough  t  u  op< 
dows  one  caught  glimpses  of  rows  of  poplar  trees  and  the  < oiuiti.x mi  <  M11-  ' 

and-  white  in  the  moonlight.  Then  came  stations  with  sentries.  stra.i 
hunting  for  a  place  to  squeeze  in,  and  now  and  then  empty  troop  trams  jolted  b> 
smelling  of  horses.  In  the  confusion  at  Dieppe  we  had  had  no  tune  to  get  an\ 
thing  to  eat,  and  several  hours  went  by  before,  at  a  station  lunch  room,  already 
supposed  to  be  closed,  I  got  part  of  a  loaf  of  bread.  One  of  the  D’ung  mot  e  s 
brought  out  a  bit  of  chocolate,  the  other  a  little  bottle  of  wine,  and  so  «e  had  >  | 
per— a  souper  de  luxe,  as  one  of  them  laughed— all,  by  this  time,  old  Inends. 


Trenches  are  being  dug  to-day  in  the  streets  of  Paris  over  the  very  scars 
of  excavations  from  which  the  sires  of  the  present  generation  fought  the  Germans  in 

The  trenches  in  the  photograph  were  made  in  the  region  of  Porte  Maillot  late  in  August 
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Eleven  o’clock — midnight — the  gas  intended  for  a 
rt  journey  grew  dimmer  and  dimmer,  presently 
n kered  out.  We  were  in  darkness — all  the  train 
was  in  darkness — we  were  alone  in  France,  wrapped 
in  war  and  moonlight,  half  real  beings  who  had  been 
adventuring  to¬ 
gether,  not  f  o  r 
hours,  but  for 
years.  The  dim  fig¬ 
ure  on  the  left 
sighed,  trie  d  one 
position  a  n  d  an¬ 
other  uneasily,  and 
suddenly  said  that 
if  it  would  not  de¬ 
range  Monsieur  too 
much,  she  would 
try  to  sleep  on  his 
shoulder.  It  would 
not  derange  Mon¬ 
sieur  in  the  least. 

On  the  contrary — 

“You  must  make 
yourself  at  home  in 
France,”  laughed 
the  mother  of  the 
two  little  girls. 

But  the  other  was 
even  more  polite. 

“Noun  sommes  en 
Ameriquc!"  she 
murmured. 

The  train  jolted 
slowly  on.  An  hour 
or  two  after  mid¬ 
night  it  stopped  and 
a  strange  figure  in 
turban  and  white 
robe  peered  in. 

“Cnmplet !  Com¬ 
plete  cried  the  lady  with  the  little  girls.  But  the  figure 
kept  staring  in,  and,  turning,  chattered  to  others  like 
him.  There  was  a  crowd  of  them,  men  from  France  s 
African  colonies,  from  Algeria  or  Morocco,  who  had 
been  working  in  the  French  mines  and  were  now  going 
back  to  take  the  places  of  trained  soldiers — the  dare¬ 
devil  “Turcos” — sent  north  to  fight  the  Germans. 

They  did  not  get  into  our  compartment,  but  into  the 
one  next  to  it,  and  as  there  was  no  place  to  sit  down, 
stood  in  patient  Arab  fashion,  and  after  a  time  gradu¬ 
ally  edged  into  ours,  where  they  squatted  on  the  floor. 
They  talked  their  broken  French  or  Italian  or  their 
native  speech  and  now  and  then  broke  into  snatches 
of  a  wild  sort  of  song.  In  I’aris  girls  run  into  the 
street  and  throw  their  arms  about  the  brave  “Morocs” 
as  they  march  by.  but  the  lady  with  the  little  girls 
felt  that  they  were  a  trifle  smelly,  and,  fishing  out  a 
wet  a  handkerchief  with  it  and 


Wounded  “  Turcos,  ’’troops  from  the  French  colonies  in 
Africa,  being  taken  to  a  Red  Cross  Hospital  near  Meaux 


bottle  of  scent, 
passed  it  round. 
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Paris  Kept  in  Ignorance 

The  young  Frenchman  lit  a  match — three-twenty. 
The  little  boy,  rousing  from  his  corner,  sud¬ 
denly  announced,  apropos  of  nothing,  that  the 
Germans  ought  to  be  dropped  into  kettles  of  boiling 
water;  at  once  came  the  voice  of  one  of  the  little 
sound  asleep  apparently  before  this,  warning 
he  must  not  talk  like  that  or  the  Germans  might  hear 
and  shoot  them.  We  jolted  on,  backed,  and 
suddenly  one  became  aware  that  the  gray 
light  was  not  that  of  the  moon.  The  lady  at 
my  left  sat  upright.  “The  day  comes !”  she 
said  briskly.  It  grew  lighter.  We  passed  sen¬ 
tries,  rifles  stacked  on  station  platforms, 
woods — the  forest  of  St.  Germain.  These 
woods  were  misty  blue  in  the  cool  autumn 
morning,  there  were  bivouac  fires,  coffee¬ 
pots  on  the  coals,  and  standing  beside  these 
fires  soldiers  in  kepis  and  red  trousers  and 
heavy  blue  coats  with  the  flaps  pinned  back. 

Just  such  soldiers  and  scenes  you  have  seen 
in  the  war  pictures  of  Detaille  and  De 
A'euville.  Bridges,  more  houses,  the  rec¬ 
tangular  grass-covered  faces  of  forts  at 
last,  just  as  Paris  was  getting  up  for  break¬ 
fast  into  the  St.  Lazare  station,  heaped  with 
trunks  and  boiling  with  people,  Parisians, 
belated  American  tourists,  refugees  from 
northeast  villages,  going  somewhere,  any¬ 
where,  to  get  away. 

You  have  been  told  of  the  appearance  of 
Paris — empty  streets,  miles  of  closed  shops, 
with  placards  on  the  shutters— “Closed  be¬ 
cause  the  proprietor  mid  personnel  have 
hern  called  to  the  colors";  no  busses  or 
trains,  the  few  cabs  piled  with  the  luggage 
of  those  trying  to  get  away,  almost  no  way 
to  traverse  the  city’s  splendid  distances  but 
to  walk.  In  London  it  had  seemed  that  we 
knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on,  but 
in  Paris  one  knew  less.  Papers  could  not 
even  be  cried  aloud  on  the  streets,  and  the 
only  news  they  had  was  the  three  or  four 
blind  sentences  of  the  official  communique 
and  a  word  about  some  Servian  or  Russian 
victory  in  some  unpronounceable  region  of 
East.  “France  is  a  history,  a  life,  an 


idea  which  has  taken  its  place  in  the  world,  and  the 
bit  of  earth  from  which  that  history,  that  life,  that 
thought,  has  radiated,  we  cannot  sacrifice  without 
sealing  the  stone  of  the  tomb  over  ourselves  and  our  . 
children  and  the  generations  to  follow  us.”  Thus 
George  Clemenceau  was  writing  in 
“L’Homme  Libre,”  and  people  knew 
that  this  was  true.  And  yet  in 
that  ghastly  silence  of  Paris,  broken 
only  by  the  constant  flight  of  mili¬ 
tary  automobiles,  screaming  through 
the  streets  on  missions  nobody  un¬ 
derstood,  those  left  behind  did  not 
even  know  where  the  enemy  was, 
where  the  defenders  were,  or  what 
was  being  done  to  save  Paris.  And 
it  gradually,  and  not  unnaturally, 
seemed  to  the  more  nervous  that  noth¬ 
ing  had  been  done — the  forts  were 
paper,  the  government  faithless,  rev¬ 
olution  imminent — one  heard  the 
wildest  things.  Late  that  afternoon 
I  walked  down  from  the  Madeleine 
toward  the  river.  It  was  the  “hour 
of  the  aperitif”  —  there  were  still 
enough  people  left  in  Paris  to  fill  the 
cafe  tables — and  since  Sunday  it  had 
been  the  hour  of  the  German  aero¬ 
plane.  It  had  come  that  afternoon, 
dropped  a  few  bomb  s —“quelques 
ordures" — and  sailed  away  to  return 
next  day  at  the  same  hour.  “You 
have  remarked,”  explained  one  of  the 
papers,  “that  people  who  are  with¬ 
out  wit  always  repeat  their  jokes, 
so  that  everyone  may  understand.” 
And  just  as  I  came  into  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde,  “Mr.  Taube”  (the  Ger¬ 
man  aeroplanes  are  shaped  like  a 
dove)  came  up  out  of  the  north. 

You  must  imagine  that  vast  open  space,  with  the 
bridge  and  river  and  Invalides  behind  it,  and  be¬ 
yond  the  light  tracery  of  the  Eiffel  Tower,  covered 
with  little  specks  of  people,  all  looking  upward. 
Back  along  the  boulevards,  on  roofs  on  both  banks,  all 
Paris,  in  fact,  was  similarly  staring — “le  nez  en  Vair.” 
And  straight  overhead,  so  far  up  that  even  the  murmur 
of  the  motor  was  unheard,  no  more  than  a  bird,  in¬ 
deed,  against  the  pale  sky,  “Mr.  Taube,”  circling  indo¬ 
lently  about,  picking  his  moment,  plotting  our  death. 

I  thought  of  the  shudder  of  outraged  horror  that 
ran  over  Antwerp  when  the  Zeppelin  came  in  the 
night  to  slaughter  a  few  women  and  helpless  non- 
combatants.  It  seemed  the  last  unnecessary  stroke 
of  brutality  to  a  heroic  people  who  had  already  stood 
so  much.  Very  different  was  “Mr.  Taube’s”  recep¬ 
tion  here.  He  might  have  been  a  holiday  balloon 
or  some  particularly  fancy  piece  of  fireworks.  Every¬ 
where  people  were  staring  upward,  looking  through 
their  closed  fists,  through  opera  glasses.  Out  of  the 
arcades  of  the  Hotel  de  Crillon  one  man  in  a  bath¬ 
robe  and  another  in  a  suit  of  purple  underclothes 
came  running,  to  gaze  calmly  into  the  zenith  until 
the  “von"  had  gone. 

As  the  little  speck  drew  straight  overhead,  these 
human  specks  scattered  over  the  Place  de  la  Con¬ 
corde  suddenly  realized  that  they  were  in  the  line 
of  fire,  and  scattered  just  as  people  run  from  a  sud- 
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den  shower.  This  was  the  most  interesting  part  o 
“Mr.  Taube’s”  visit — these  helpless  little  human: 
scrambling  away  like  ants  or  beetles  to  shelter,  ant 
that  tiny  insolent  bird  sailing  slowly  far  overhead 
This  was  a  bit  of  the  modern  war  one  reads  about — i 
was  a  picture  from  some  fanciful  story  of  Mr.  H.  fij 
Wells.  They  scattered  for  the  arcades,  and  some,  quaint 
ly  enough,  ran  under  the  trees  in  the  near-by  Champ.- 
Elysdes'.  There  was  a  “Bang!”  at  which  everybod; 
shouted  “There!”  but  it  was  not  a  bomb  as  near  as  . 
could  make  out,  only  part  of  the  absurd  fusillade  tha 
now  began.  They  were  firing  from  the  Eiffel  Towei 
whence  they  might  possibly  have  hit  something,  am 
from  roofs  with  ordinary  guns  and  revolvers  whicl| 
could  not  possibly  have  hit  anything  at  all. 

Descending,  I  turned  into  the  Rue  des  Abbessei 
crowded  with  vegetable  carts  and  thrifty  house 
wives.  The  gray  air  was  filled  with  their  bargain 
ing,  with  the  smell  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  ii 
the  midst  of  it,  in  front  of  two  men  playing  violin- 
a  girl  in  black  was  singing  “Le  Fusil  de  Hois"— 
about  the  little  boy  in  an  Alsatian  village  who  was  sho 
by  the  Prussians  because  he  cried  “Vive  la  France!"  am 
pretended  to  be  a  soldier  with  his  wooden  gun. 

Putting  Hatred  of  Prussia  Into  Song 

kRUE  or  not,  it  was  one  of  those  things  that  ge 
believed.  Poems  were  written  about  it  and  pic 
tures  made  of  it  all  over  Paris — presently  it  wil 
be  history.  And  this  girl,  true  child  of  the  Pari 
asphalt,  was  flinging  it  at  them,  holding  the  hearts  o 
these  broad-faced  mothers  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand 

She  would  sing  one  verse,  pause,  and  sell  copie. 
of  the  song,  then  put  a  hand  to  her  hoarse  throa 
and  sing  the  next.  The  music  was  not  sold  witl 
the  song,  and  it  was  rather  curious  and  difficult— 
a  mournful  sort  of  recitative  with  sudden  shifts  int< 
a  rhythm  suggesting  soldiers  marching — and  so  tin 
little  semicircle  of  listeners  sang  the  words  ove 
solemnly  with  her  until  after  a  time  they  had  al 
most  learned  the  tune.  “You  can  imagine  how  a  French 
man — he  was  a  young  fellow  who  lived  in  a  rear  tone 
ment  over  on  the  other  side  of  Montmartre — wouli 
write  that  song.  The  little  boy  playing  soldier,  tin 
Prussians  marching  into  the  village; 

“Happily,  he  murmured,  I  am  quite  small. 

But  the  day  will  come  when  I  shall  be  a  man, 

Ardent, 

Valiant. 

Then,  full  of  courage,  I  shall  free 

Down  there,  down  there,  all  our  brothers  from  Alsace!  . 

Then,  after  each  verse,  a  pause,  and  very  slowlj 
and  lower  down,  with  the  crowd  joining  in: 

“ Petit - — enfant  ....  little  boy,  close  your  big  blu< 
eyes,  for  the  bandits  are  hideous  and  cruel,  and  the.’ 
will  kill  you  if  they  read  what  you  are  thinking  .  .  . 
ferment  tes  grands  yeux  hleus  .  .  .  .” 

Down  below  them  as  they  sang,  Paris  lay  in  hei 
gray  mist,  and  out  beyond  that  somewhere  the  lit 
tie  soldiers  in  red  breeches  were  fighting — it  migb 
have  been  the  voice  of  Paris  herself,  Paris  of  los 
Alsace  and  hopeless  revanche,  of  ardor  and  charn 
crushed  once,  as  they  might  be  again,  as  the  void 
of  that  pale  girl  in  black,  with  her  air  of  coming  fron 
lights  and  cigarette  smoke,  and  of  these  simple  mar 
ket  women  rose  above  the  noise  of  the  street,  lull 
dirge,  half  battle  cry — for  out  behind  the  fog  the  Pru- 
sian  avalanche  was  rolling  down  and  the  fate  of  Pari 
hanging  in  the  balance  that  morning. 


After  the  battle  of  the  Marne  motor  cars  and  ambulances  were  waiting  at  the 
Gare  St.  Lazare  for  the  wounded.  Those  well  enough  to  eat  were  fed  before  they  were  whirled  away  to  the  hospitals 
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The  White  Feather 


rHIS  is  a  true  story,  for  the 
essential  facts  of  which  I  vouch. 

The  final  spectacular  incident 
has  not  yet  actually  happened, 
it  may  happen  at  any  moment  on  a  fine  day.  On 
jcent  afternoon  Cedric  Rollinson,  looking  excited 
triumphant,  entered  the  great  olive-green,  white¬ 
ned  gates  of  the  establishment  of  the  Imperial 
nk  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited.  He  was 
nty-nine  years  of  age  and  seemed  younger.  A  con- 
nt'ious  young  man,  with  a  considerable  sense  of 
xmsibility !  Also,  a  successful  young  man,  for  he 
ed  to  conscientiousness  much  industry,  and  he  had 
i  well  educated  and  scientifically  trained  for  his 
His  job  was  an  expert  job  in  the  establishment  of 
Imperial  Blank  Manufacturing  Company,  and  it 
, pined  applied  science  with  the  handling  of  human 
kmen.  His  salary  was,  of  course,  inadequate  (the 
ipany  always  insisting  on  his 
reme  youth),  but  it  enabled 
i  to  live  agreeably  in  a  subur- 
house  and  garden  with  his 
3  and  child.  .  .  .  Yes,  the  fool 
riminally  blind  to  the  chances 
i  European  war — had  married 
.  become  a  father, 
oon  after  the  war  broke  out 
Imperial  Blank  Manufaetur- 
Company,  Limited,  also  broke 
with  notices  to  their  em- 
rees,  which  notices  were  posted 
over  the  walls  of  the  immense 
nufactory.  Copies  of  the  no- 
■s  were  sent  to  the  daily  papers, 

[  were  duly  printed  therein 
h  an  editorial  headline  eulo- 
;ic  of  the  firm. 

'he  notices  ran  thus : 

FOR  KING  AND  COUNTRY 
nperial  Blank  Manufacturing  Company, 

Limited 

le  directors  wish  it  to  be  known  that  in 
event  of  any  employee  joining  the  colors, 
will ,  so  far  as  practicable,  keep  his  place 
!  for  him,  and  in  addition  will  pay  to  the 
iy  of  the  employee  ( should  such  family 
ependent  upon  him  for  support )  the  dif- 
nce  between  his  salary  from  the  company 
his  pay  as  a  soldier,  this  arrangement 
old  good  as  long  as  the  war  lasts.  The 
dors  hope  for  an  excellent  response  to 
above  order. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING 


Sketch  of  English  Recruiting 
By  Arnold  Bennett 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  WALTER  J.  ENRIGHT 

mendation  from  a  person  of  consequence  he  might 
conceivably  get  his  commission. 

Now  he  knew  a  very  well-known  artist,  and  this 
artist  knew  a  sporting  peer  (through  having  painted 
the  peer’s  daughters),  and  it  was  borne  in  upon  Cedric 
Rollinson  that  the  recommendation  of  the  sporting 
peer  would  be  more  valuable  at  the  War  Office  than 
the  recommendation  of  ten  thousand  artists,  pro¬ 
fessors,  or  philanthropists.  So  through  the  artist  he 


Suddenly  producing  a  large  white 
feather,  she  jabbed  it  into  his 
waistcoat.  And  in  another 
tone,  fierce  and  scornful, 
she  added:  .  .  .“You 
coward!  Why  don ’t 
you  enlist?” 


By  Order. 

f>  thing  was  not  very  elegantly 
rded,  but  its  meaning  was 
ar.  Everybody  who  entered 
•  gates  saw  the  notice.  Every- 
ly  who  passed  down  the  street 
v  it. 

it  first  Cedric  Rollinson  could 

:  imaginatively  grasp  that  that  notice  was  a  notice 
him.  But  his  conscience  happened  to  be  a  persever- 
:  organism,  and  after  a  day  or  two  it  had  got  the 
ter  of  him.  He  had  observed  in  the  intellectual 
riodicals  which  he  read  an  urgent  advertisement  to 
1  effect  that  2,000  junior  officers  were  immediately 
pded  by  the  British  army. 

He  said  to  himself :  “I  have  a  lot  of  expert  knowl- 
ge  that  might  be  useful,  and,  moreover,  I  am  aceus- 
ned  to  handling  men.  Indeed,  I  am  thought  to  be 
ther  good  at  handling  men.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  go.” 
On  the  second  night  he  remarked  rather  timidly  to 
s  wife : 

“I  was  wondering  whether  I  oughtn’t  to  offer  myself 
as  an  officer,  you  know.”  Then  he  laughed,  as  if  he 
d  only  been  joking  after  all. 

But  his  wife  startled  him  by  answering  seriously : 
“I've  been  wondering  about  it,  too,  dearest.” 

In  a  moment  they  both  knew  that  the  matter  was 
cided.  He  must  go.  On  all  the  boardings  he  had 
ad :  “Your  country  needs  you.”  With  simplicity  and 
ngle-mindedness  he  took  the  call  to  himself — he  did 
it  ram  it  into  the  ears  of  the  man  sitting  next  to  him 
the  Tube,  he  took  it  to  himself.  His  wife  cried  and 
arted  to  prepare  things  for  him. 

rying  to  Make  a  Present  of  Himself 

AT  THE  same  time  he  began  to  offer  himself ;  and  his 
X,  difficulties  began.  The  attitude  of  the  War  Office 
officials  was  such  as  to  engender  the  belief  that 
iey  did  not  want  officers  at  all.  that  in  particular  they 
d  not  want  him,  and  it  was  like  his  infernal  irnpu- 
mce  to  fancy  that  he  could  get  a  commission  in  the 
ritish  army.  Nevertheless,  having  had  for  years  an 
itelligent  notion  of  what  the  average  mentality  of  the 
’ar  Office  was,  he  persisted  in  his  efforts  to  make  a 
■esent  of  himself  to  the'Yiation,  and  did  at  length  beat 
)wn  the  first  defenses  of  the  official  mind.  Then  he 
ade  still  further  progress,  and  in  the  end  he  was 
liven  to  understand”  that  if  he  could  obtain  a  recom- 
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arrived  at  the  sporting  peer,  who  was  entirely  amiable : 
the  recommendation  was  promised ;  and  the  wheels 
had  the  air  of  going  round  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

A  Chance  Interview  with  Mr.  Maffick 

T  WAS  at  this  point  that  Cedric  Rollinson,  looking 
excited  and  triumphant,  entered  the  great  olive- 
green  gates  of  his  employers.  He  was  excited  and 
triumphant  because  he  had  now  almost  succeeded  in 
forcing  his  services  on  his  country,  and  almost  recon¬ 
ciled  himself  to  leaving  his  wife,  child,  and  home.  The 
remuneration  named  by  the  War  Office  was  not  exces¬ 
sive  ;  it  was  indeed  quite  inadequate  for  the  support  of 
that  suburban  home  and  its  inmates.  But  as  the  com¬ 
pany  had  guaranteed  the  difference  between  his  present 
salary  and  his  future  pay,  he  did  not  mind.  Certainly 
he  was  risking  life  and  limb  and  the  whole  future  of 
his  family ;  but  he  would  not  be  risking  the  imme¬ 
diate  welfare  of  his  family ;  and  this  contented  him. 

In  the  yard  in  front  of  the  counting-house  staircase 
he  met  Mr.  Hawker  Maffick,  a  director  of  the  Imperial 
Blank  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited — and  the  only 
director  then  in  London.  Mr.  Hawker  Maffick  was  a 
member  of  the  august  family  of  Maffick,  some  of  whose 
characteristics  have  already  been  set  forth  by  H.  C. 
Wells.  A  bachelor  of  fifty-eight,  he  was  perhaps 
(though  Wells  may  disagree  with  me)  the  greatest  of 
all  the  Mafficks.  Other  Mafficks  had  accepted  (or 
rather  bought)  titles.  But  not  Hawker  Maffick. 
Hawker  was  above  titles ;  he  was  above  all  inessen¬ 
tials.  He  never  boasted  of  anything,  except  that  he 
had  the  best  manservant  in  the  empire;  he  was  never 
ostentatious.  But  there  was  not  another  Maffick — no 
matter  how  spectacular  and  well-advertised  he  might 
be — who  did  not  deeply  respect  and  fear  Hawker  Maf¬ 
fick,  and  speak  with  awe  of  his  genius  for  picking  up 
the  right  investments,  and  of  the  probable  amount  of 
the  death  duties  on  his  estate.  Hawker  Maffiek’s 
social  and  political  sentiments  were  apparently  cor¬ 
rect  to  the  least  detail.  He  was  a  stoutish  man,  unsus¬ 


ceptible  to  flattery  save  at  one  point; 
he  liked  to  be  thought  “strong  lipped.” 

“Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Maffick,”  said 
Cedric  Rollinson,  raising  his  hat.  “I  was 
hoping  to  catch  you  before  you  left.” 

“What  is  it?”  asked  Hawker  Maffick,  with  a  bland¬ 
ness  which  somehow  very  firmly  indicated  to  Rollin¬ 
son  that  directors  must  not  be  kept  past  a  certain 
hour  from  their  clubs.  Hawker  Maffick  and  a  few 
friends  had  amused  themselves  immensely  of  late  at 
the  club  by  concocting  messages  to  “shirkers”  and  ad¬ 
vertising  them  in  the  Agony  columns  of  the  “Times” 
and  the  “Morning  Post.”  Hawker’s  own  contribution 
to  the  solemn  patriotic  gayety  had  been  as  follows : 
“Cotton  wool  and  a  glass  case  will  be  provided  free  on 
demand  to  any  young  man  who  does  not  feel 
equal  to  joining  the  army.” 

“I  shall  in  all  probability  get  my  commission,  sir,” 
said  Rollinson. 

“On  what?”  asked  Hawker  Maf¬ 
fick — it  must  be  admitted  with¬ 
out  sufficient  reflection.  But  the 
mind  of  even  the  greatest  Maf¬ 
fick  runs  in  a  groove. 

“In  the  army,  sir.  I’d  men¬ 
tioned  it  to  Mr.  Spation.” 

Mr.  Spation  was  the  assistant 
manager. 

Said  Mr.  Maffick :  “See  me  in 
the  morning  at  ten-thirty.” 

And  in  the  morning  a  refreshed 
Maffick,  seated  in  his  grandiose, 
empire-furnished  private  office, 
said  to  his  expert  young  em¬ 
ployee  :  “So  you’re  thinking  of 
going  into  the  army?” 

Rollinson  did  not  stick  out  his 
chest  and  reply :  “Sir,  my  coun¬ 
try  has  need  of  me,  and  I  feel 
that  I  must  respond  to  her  call !” 
No,  he  just  said :  “Yes,  sir.” 

“Well,”  said  Hawker  Maffick, 
raising  his  eyebrows  and  gently 
smiling  and  touching  his  dis¬ 
creetly  perfect  cravat,  “of  course 
you  know  your  own  business  best. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  I  can  find 
some  one  to  take  your  place,  but 
you  will  admit  that  you  put  us  in 
an  awkward  position.  However — ” 
“But  surely  temporarily,  sir — ” 
Rollinson  began,  already  feeling 
like  a  criminal. 

“Temporarily?”  Mr.  Maffick 
failed  to  understand. 

“Won’t  you  keep  my  place  for 
me,  sir?” 

“You  ought  to  know  that  we 
cannot.” 

“But  your  printed  notice,  sir?” 
“Ah  !  Mr.  Rollinson.  That  applies  to — er — the  hands, 
naturally — but  for  those  in  the  higher  ranks,  such  as 
yourself,  the  problem  is  different.  Moreover,  the  no¬ 
tice  says  ‘so  far  as  practicable.’  Duty  to  your  coun¬ 
try,  certainly !  Certainly  !  But  where  is  your  duty  to 
your  country?  What  about  your  wife,  your  family? 
Are  they  not  part  of  your  country?  Are  you  sure  that 
a  youthful  itching  for  military  glory,  as  you  imagine 
it,  is  not  clouding  your  better  judgment?” 

Cedric  Rollinson  asked  quietly : 

“If  I  go,  shall  you  make  up  my  salary  to  my  wife?” 
“I  fear  we  cannot.” 

“Will  you  make  up  half  of  my  salary?”  Rollinson 
demanded  with  a  sort  of  desperation. 

Hawker  Maffick  gazed  at  his  hands  and  shook  his 
head.  “In  these  times,”  he  said,  “it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  us — having  regard  to  the  interests  of  our 
shareholders.” 

He  picked  up  a  document  and  frowned  at  it.  Utterly 
unconscious  of  danger,  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
that  Cedric  Rollinson  was  on  the  point  of  slipping 
round  the  desk  and  punching  him  violently  in  the  eye. 
B  -t  Cedric,  having  a  wife  and  family,  and  having  also 
some  remains  of  prudence,  controlled  himself.  He  had 
to  choose  between  his  country  and  his  wife  and  family, 
and  he  chose. 

“Very  well,  sir,”  he  said.  “I  must  stay  here.” 

Inglorious  Upshot 

THAT  evening  as  he  was  walking  from  the  station 
on  his  way  home,  three  smartly  dressed  girls, 
approaching,  barred  the  pavement.  He  stopped. 
“How  young  he  is,  the  poor  darling!”  murmured 
fondly  the  central  maiden,  and,  suddenly  producing  a 
large  white  feather,  she  jabbed  it  into  his  waistcoat. 
And  in  another  tone,  fierce  and  scornful,  she  added : 
“That’s  all  you’re  short  of,  you  coward !  Why  don’t 
you  enlist?” 

And  off  the  trio  went,  laughing.  This  was  the  latest 
sport  of  bright  and  pretty  creatures  in  London. 
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Forsythe  told  his 
wife  at  dinner.  They 
were  alone  in  the 
great  dining  room 
with  a  dish  of  nuts  between 
them,  and  a  slender  silver  pot  of  coffee  at  Prim¬ 
rose’s  elbow.  Her  mother  had  called  her  Primrose 
because  of  her  yellow  hair — and  the  name  suited 
her  quaint  coziness. 

Forsythe  cracking  nuts  for  her,  glanced  at  her  now 
and  then  and  wondered  how  she  would  bear  trans¬ 
planting.  This  house  was  the  home  of  her  forefathers 
and  she  had  always  lived  in  it.  Her  marriage  to 
Forsythe  had  restored  the  family  fortunes,  and  she 
had  continued  to  wear  her  pearls  and  diamonds,  and 
the  pale  topazes  which  matched  her  hair. 

To-night  she  wore  no  jewels,  hut  her  gown  was  of 
lace  so  exquisite  that  it  lay  like  a  cobweb  on  her 
young  arms,  and  outlined  the  whiteness  of  her  neck 
with  a  line  of  delicate  foam. 

How  would  she  bear  transplanting? 

He  plunged  in.  “Primmy  darling — I’ve  some  bad 
news — ” 

She  ate  an  almond  daintily,  flickering  her  lashes  at 
him.  “I  knew  you  had  something  on  your  mind.” 

He  rose  and  stood  behind  her.  touching  lightly  with 
the  tips  of  his  fingers  the  shining  brightness  of  her 
curls.  “How  did  you  know?” 

She  turned  a  little,  so  that  she  might  look  up  at 
him.  “By  your  eyes.” 

His  hands  were  on  her  shoulders  now,  gripping 
them  tightly  in  the  difficulty  of  his  disclosure.  “Dear— 
I’ve  had  hard  luck  lately— financially— rotten  luck—” 

SHE  would  not  take  him  seriously.  “And  you  want 
me  to  economize — ?  Barry,  why  didn’t  you  tell 
me  before  Christmas— I’ve  run  up  my  bills— out¬ 
rageously — ”  she  was  smiling  at  him.  Her  small 
extravagances  had  always  been  a  delicious  joke  be¬ 
tween  them.  But  now  there  was  no  joke! 

“I'm  afraid  it’s  almost  too  had  for  you  to  under¬ 
stand— I’ve  failed— dreadfully.  There  isn’t  anything 
left—” 

A  puzzled  line  broke  the  smoothness  of  her  serene 
forehead.  “Do  you  mean  that  you’ve  lost — your 
money — ?” 

“Yes.” 

“But  you  had  so  much — ” 

“YTou  couldn't  understand  if  I  told  you,  dear. 
There’s  been  one  losing  investment  after  another. 
One  panic  after  another — ” 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him.  “Don’t  look  so  wor- 


ffe  seemed  trying  to  catch  up  with  all  that  his 
boyhood  had  missed. ...  He  fished  and  swam  in  the  river 


ried.  You  know  I  don’t  mind 
doing  without  things — ” 

“It’s  worse  than  just  doing 
without.  We’ve  got  to  give 
up — the  house,  Primrose.” 

It  came  home  to  her  then.  Her  eyes  were  like  those 
of  a  little  frightened  creature  caught  in  a  trap. 

“My  house?” 

“Y’our  house,  dearest.  It’s  in  your  name,  and  they 
can’t  touch  it.  But  there  won’t  he  money  enough  to 
keep  things  going.” 

She  shivered.  “But  I've  never  lived  anywhere  else.”  ■ 
“I  know.  That’s  the  thought  that — kills  me.” 

SHE  saw  in  his  face,  then,  the  anguished  story  of 
his  defeat. 

"Oh,  my  dear.”  she  said,  “it  doesn’t  matter — 
nothing  matters  but  that — you  love  me — ” 

But  late  that  night  he  waked  after  a  troubled  sleep, 
and  heard  her  sobbing. 

“Oh,  please.”  she  hegged  when  he  tried  to  comfort 
her,  “don’t  think  I  am  regretting.  It  is  only  that  I 
have— to  think  it — out — ” 

Holding  her  close  to  his  heart  with  all  the  softness 
of  her  hair  against  his  cheek,  he  whispered :  “I’ll  find 
a  way — ” 

A  day  or  two  later,  he  told  her  his  plans. 

“There’s  your  uncle’s  old  place  up  the  river.  With 
what  we  can  get  for  this  house,  we  can  buy  that  in, 
and  still  have  a  small  income.” 

“But  a  farm — oh,  Barry —  !” 

“It’s  that  or  an  apartment  on  the  West  Side.” 

She  caught  at  that  hope.  “Well,  at  least  we’d  be  in 
town,  and  the  West  Side  isn’t — impossible — ■” 

He  drew  her  to  him.  They  were  alone  in  the  great 
old-fashioned  drawing  room  with  its  long  mirrors,  its 
imposing  crystal  chandeliers,  its  marble  mantels,  its 
French  clocks,  and  alabaster  vases.  Primrose’s  grand¬ 
mother  had  planned  this  room,  and  Primrose  had 
liked  the  stateliness,  and  when  she  came  into  posses¬ 
sion,  she  had  restored  the  pink  brocade  of  the  gilt 
furniture,  and  the  rose  damask  of  the  long  curtains. 

“You’ll  miss  all  this,”  he  said,  “in  an  apartment — 
you’ll  be  stifled  with  the  smallness.” 

“At  least  I  shouldn’t  die  of  loneliness.” 

FOR  the  first  time  since  he  had  confessed  his  ill 
fortune  there  was  petulance  in  her  voice. 

Out  of  a  silence  he  said  softly :  “Oh,  my  dear, 
let’s  settle  this  without  discord — ” 

She  hid  her  eyes  against  his  coat.  “I’m  a  selfish 
pig,  but  oh,  Barry,  a  farm — ” 

He  looked  down  at  her.  She  was  so  little 
and  sweet,  and  it  was  hard  for  her.  But  he 
made  one  last  plea. 

“Dear,”  he  said,  “it’s  this  way.  If  I  begin 
over  again  I’ve  got  to  begin  at  the  bottom. 
I'll  have  to  be  under  somebody — not  my  own 
master.  And  your  uncle’s  old  place  seems  to 
promise  independence  if  it  is  managed  prop¬ 
erly.  And  you’d  be  something  more  than  the 
wife  of  a  poor  man  in  the  city.  You  don’t 
know,  Primrose,  what  it  means  to  be  poor — 
in  the  city.  You  had  your  girlhood,  here  in 
the  old  park,  and  at  the  mountains,  and  the 
seashore  in  the  summer.  But  I  was  never  a 
boy.  I  was  a  little  man  of  the  city  streets. 
During  the  first  years  of  my  life  I  saw  the 
world  foreshortened  from  the  sixth-story  win¬ 
dows  of  a  tall  tenement.  The  next  ten  years 
I  played  with  the  gang.  I  am  the  product 
of  brick  walls  and  of  pavements.  I  fought 
for  a  while  and  won —  I  made  my  money. 
And  then — I  met  you — and  life  has  been  won¬ 
derful  ever  since.  In  the  country,  perhaps, 
we  could  still  make  it  wonderful — but  in 
the  city  it  would  be  sordid.” 

SO,  only  half  persuaded  by  his  fierce  elo¬ 
quence,  she  gave  in.  And  the  big  city 
house  was  sold,  and  it  was  on  a  May 
morning  that  Barry  Forsythe  and  Primrose, 
his  wife,  went  up  the  shining  river  to  then- 
future  home. 

It  was  a  lovely  world  to  which  they  went — 
all  the  softness  of  the  springtime  was  in  the 
air.  The  river  was  like  opal  on  misty  morn¬ 
ings,  and  the  birds  flashed  on  wings  of  crim¬ 
son  and  blue  and  gold  among  the  blossoming 
branches. 

The  summer  which  followed  the  spring  was 
lovely,  and  the  old  house  was  cool  and  com- 
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fortable,  and  Primrose,  putting  new  chintzes  in  the 
bedrooms,  hanging  fresh  curtains  at  the  small  win¬ 
dows,  seemed  reconciled  and  content. 

BUT  it  was  Forsythe  whose  soul  grew  and  expanded 
with  every  day  of  the  new  life.  He  seemed  try¬ 
ing  to  catch  up  with  all  that  his  boyhood  had 
missed.  In  his  spare  hours  he  fishfed  and  swam  in 
the  river.  He  tramped  across  field  and  pasture  and 
through  the  still  stretches  of  the  wooded  hills.  He 
spent  hours  in  the  dusty  workshop  and  other  hours  in 
the  hay-sweet  dimness  of  the  barn.  , 

And  whether  he  worked  or  played,  he  was  learning 
the  mysteries  of  seedtime  and  of  harvest,  of  crops  and 
of  cultivation,  of  soils,  and  of  silos.  As  he  had  once 
conquered  the  world  of  finance,  so  he  now  proposed  to 
conquer  the  world  of  agriculture.  He  realized,  as  per¬ 
haps  most  of  his  neighbors  did  not,  that  a  new  day 
was  dawning  for  rural  communities.  The  time  was 
coming  when  there  would  be  big  business  in  farming. 
There  would  be  the  elimination  of  the  middleman, 
and  the  consumer  and  producer  would  come  together 
for  mutual  benefit  and  profit. 

Some  of  his  dreams  he  confided  to  his  wife.  “And 
if  I  fail,”  he  would  conclude,  “if  I  fail  as  I  did  in  the 
other — I  shall  at  least  have  known  what  it  was  to 
live  for  a  little  while,  like  a — man.” 

Primrose  always  acquiesced  pleasantly.  Her  heart 
knew  what  it  knew.  She  would  always  hate  the  coun¬ 
try — but  she  loved  her  husband — and  she  would  not 
hurt  him  by  any  sign  of  discontent. 

BARRY  had  resolved  that  there  should  not  come  to 
her  the  hardness  which  belongs  to  the  average 
farmer’s  wife,  and  so,  in  the  wide  old  kitchen, 
a  stout  white  woman  baked  and  brewed,  and  swept 
through  the  house  once  a  week  with  her  strong  young 
arms,  and  churned  their  daily  supply  of  sweet  butter, 
and  hung  a  snowy  wash  on  the  line  on  Mondays,  and 
piled  up  crisp  mountains  of  expertly  ironed  garments 
on. Tuesdays,  and  produced  on  Thursdays  such  won¬ 
derful  pies  and  cookies  and  cakes  that  the  house  was 
spicy  with  the  fragrance. 

But  Primrose  was  not  idle.  She  gave  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  preserving  and  pickling,  learning  many 
things  under  the  competent  instruction  of  the  strong- 
armed  young  person.  And  she  took  upon  herself  the 
entire  charge  of  the  poultry  yard. 

“I  want  some  outside  work  to  do,”  she  said  to  her 
husband,  “and  I  like  the  little  chickens.  But  I  hate 
the  hens,  Barry.  Is  there  anything  on  earth  so  fussy- 
minded  as  a  hen?” 

And  so  the  autumn  passed  and  the  winter  came — 
the  winter  with  its  monotony  of  gray  days  merging 
into  black  nights. 

As  she  looked  forward  to  it,  rrimro.se  shivered— 
beyond  the  winter  would  be  other  winters,  and  in 
the  city  were  the  golden-lighted  streets. 

YET,  when  the  winter  came,  there  were  compensa¬ 
tions.  Barry’s  men  brought  in  great  logs  for  the 
fireplace — there  was  Christmas  with  its  great 
tree,  and  her  old  friends  out  from  town,  and  snow  for 
the  sleigh — and  the  home-coming  after  their  rides 
with  the  welcome  of  snug  warmth  and  brightness. 

Then  there  were  the  evenings  with  Barry  on  the 
big  couch  in  the  living  room,  with  his  pipe  between 
his  teeth  and  his  hands  under  his  head,  thinking  out 
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^  ami  wooing  her  now  and  then  from  her  book 
iis  talk  of  them. 

was  forced  to  admit  that  she  had  never  seen 
<o  much  of  her  husband.  In  the  city  there  had 
lways  things  to  separate  them.  There  had  been 
when  his  business  had  been  so  absorbing  that 
id  seemed  pushed  out  of  his  life.  But  now  she 
is  partner.  She  talked  over  with  him,  too,  the 
ms  of  her  poultry  yard,  and  the  fact  that  she 
naking  it  pay  gave  her  a  delightful  sense  of 
icy  and  independence. 

as  January  waned,  and  February  with  its  snow 
[eet  shut  them  in.  she  lost  her  color  and  grew 
*  and  quiet. 

VAS  in  March  that  an  old  school  friend  came 
1  to  see  her. 

‘It’s  Mary  Hoge,”  Primrose  told  her  husband  when 
id  read  the  letter,  “she  married  Tom  Pritchard 
ten  years  ago,  they’ve  always  lived  out  West, 
>w  they  are  coming  to  New  York,  and  they  have 
an  apartment.  She’s  delighted  to  get  back  again.” 
y  Pritchard,  arriving  in  a  halo  of  up-to-dateness 
ike  some  new  and  strange  bird  which  had 
d  into  a  dovecote.  It  took  Primrose  several 
to  discover  that  the  up-to-dateness  had  a  hint 
vdriness.  Mary’s  effective  clothes  were  of  the 
e  ready-to-wear  type,  and  her  manners  matched 
othes.  She  was  a  restless  creature,  missing  her 
■  and  the  distractions  of  a  busy  social  life.  She 
from  fancy  work  to  the  reading  of  some  frivo- 
ovel,  then  back  to  fancy  work, 
avens,”  she  remarked  one  morning  as  Primrose 


brought  out  a  basket  with  a  hit  of  needlework.  “Are 
you  making  those  shirt  waists  by  hand ?” 

PRIMROSE  nodded.  "I  used  to  buy  them  at  the 
French  shops,”  she  said  :  "I  can’t  afford  it  now — but 
I  like  their  daintiness — and  so  I  do  them  myself — ” 
“Well,  if  you  lived  in  town,”  said  Mary,  “you 
wouldn’t  have  the  time.” 

“Are  you  so  busy?” 

“Oh,  you  know  how  the  days  slip  away  in  town. 
Prim — with  the  shopping  and  the  theatres  and 
things — ” 

Yes.  Primrose  did  know.  Those  busy,  stirring  days 
— those  dream  days  when  all  the  world  seemed  a  carni¬ 
val,  and  one  lived — to  play — 

She  sighed,  and  Mary,  observing  her,  asked  abruptly : 
“Don’t  you  miss  it?” 

“Sometimes — ” 

Mary  got  up  and  walked  restlessly  to  the  window 
and  stood  looking  out.  “I  don’t  see  how  you  stand  it,” 
she  blazed,  “if  a  man  asked  me  to  do  a  thing  like  this 
—I'd  leave  him — ” 

“Not  if  you  loved  him,  Mary.” 

“But  how  about  his  love,  to  expect  it  of  you?” 

PRIMROSE  laid  down  her  work  and  folded  her  hands 
tightly  in  her  lap.  She  was  just  a  slender  slip  of  a 
thing  in  her  brown  linen  gown  with  her  yellow 
hair  in  soft  coils  over  her  ears,  but  she  spoke  with  a 
dignity  which  brooked  no  further  questioning. 

“Barry  and  I  made  the  decision  together,  Mary.  He 
expected  no  more  of  me  than  I  was  willing — to  give — 
At  the  end  of  the  week  Mary  went  back  to  town. 


Barry  drove  her  to  the  train,  and  it  was  on  the  way 
that  Mary  spoke  her  mind. 

“I’ve  got  to  say  it,  Barry.  I  can't  see  Primrose 
buried  alive  and  not  protest.  Men  don’t  know  what 
they  do  when  they  shut  a  woman  up  like  that.” 

“Buried?” 

“Yes.  Why  I  thought  it  was  her  ghost  when  she 
met  me.  The  Primrose  I  remembered  was  like  a — - 
flame,  she  was  so  vivid  with  her  yellow  hair  and  her 
red  cheeks.  And  now  she’s  so  changed.  You’re  with 
her  all  the  time,  and  you  don’t  see.” 

“See  what?”  tensely. 

“She’s  breaking  her  heart  to  go  back  to  the  city.” 

IT  SEEMED  to  Barry  as  he  drove  home  that,  above 
the  howling  of  the  March  wind,  above  the  rattle 
of  wheels  and  the  pounding  of  the  horses’  hoofs, 
the  words  that  Mary  had  said  roared  in  his  ears : 

“She’s  breaking  her  heart  to  go  hack.  She’s  break¬ 
ing  her  heart. — ” 

When  he  reached  the  house,  he  went  straight  into 
the. big  room  where  Primrose  sat  by  the  tire. 

On  her  face  as  she  lifted  it  was  the  trace  of  tears. 
She  was  a  little  frozen  statue,  with  all  the  radiance 
gone  which  had  once  seemed  to  light  her  from  within. 

He  spoke  impetuously.  “Primrose  are  you — - 
happy — ?” 

With  a  ghost  of  her  flickering  smile,  she  braved  it 
out.  “Of  course — silly — why — ?” 

He  knew  that  he  ought  to  go  on.  That  he  ought 
to  force  the  truth  from  her.  But  he  shrank  from 
the  truth.  He  had  to  think  first.  He  had  to  think. 
In  the  weeks  which  followed  ( Concluded  on  gage  26) 


A  Lear  of  the  Tenements 


ADRON  CII’ELLA  was  growing  old,  there  was 
1  no  question  about  that.  He  could  not  pull  upon 
net  or  oar  as  once  he  was  wont  to  do.  and  his 
hack  was  bent  a  little,  which  forced  him  to  a 
ant  inspection  of  the  earth  that 
for  the  old.  When  he  looked  at 
ais  eyes  rolled  up  under  white 
•y  brows  and  were  so  small  and 
t  and  black  that  the  effect  was 
ing.  Padron  Cipella’s  family  was 
.  well-drilled  army.  When  he  said 
e  here.”  they  came,  and  when  he 
‘Bo  there,”  they  went  and  asked  no 
ions,  so  he  ordered  feasts  and  fasts. 

ordered  Tony’s  wedding,  which 
a  sad  feast,  for  Tony  loved  Bio 
i,  but  Padron  Cipella  loved  Lucia’s 
y,  and  even  Lucia  obeyed  him,  big 
sulky  and  stubborn  as  she  was. 
i  he  fixed  his  small,  bright  eyes 
her  she  was  like  one  hypnotized ; 
hen,  too,  Tony  was  good  to  look  at 
she  liked  taking  him  from  Gio- 
a.  So  Lucia’s  father  made  a  great 
and  Tony’s  mother  came  and 
d  Lucia's  hair  with  a  silver  dag- 
but  Lucia  was  a  sulky  bride  be 
1  only  one  girl  in  all  Trezza  had 
her  a  pot  of  basil,  and  that  Maria 
ina,  whom  everyone  despised.  The 
flowed  freely,  but  the  guests  would 
>e  gay.  Lucia  was  very  handsome 
>n  Filomena,  who  was  Tony’s  sis- 
ulmitted  that — but  when  she  stood 
ind  folded  her  arms  and  looked 
nd  at  the  wedding  guests,  more 
one  person  dropped  his  hands  out 
iht  and  made  horns  with  his  fingers.  Lucia  knew 
well  that  all  their  hearts  were  over  in  the  cottage 
nd  the  church  where  Giovanna  lay  dying  of  a 
en  heart,  men  said.  Lucia's  father  paid  her  dowry 
'ony,  and  Tony  dutifully  relinquished  it  to  his 
ir.  Men  said  it  was  larger  than  it  might  have 
if  Lucia’s  temper  had  been  other  than  it  was.  So 
a  went  to  live  with  Tony’s  family  in  the  little  cot- 
by  the  sea,  which  was  much  too  full  already. 
'  were  fisher  folk.  Padron  Oipella’s  father  had 
a  fisherman,  and  it  never  occurred  to  him  to 
k  that  his  sons  could  be  anything  else. 


UT  the  fishing  was  poor  that  year  and  Silvestro  was 
called  for  the  conscription,  which  meant  five  years 
in  the  army  and  no  use  to  his  father  all  that  time; 
when  the  wife  and  mother  fell  ill,  Padron  Cipella 
at  once  that  even  Lucia’s  dowry  was  not  going  to 
ig  enough.  He  bought  a  candle,  big  as  your  arm,  to 
i  before  the  altar  of  Our  Lady,  and  he  bought  a 
medal  to  hang  on  his  wife’s  breast  that  burned 
i  fever  under  it,  and  he  bullied  the  doctor  who 
ed  with  herbs  and  incantations,  but  Death  did  not 
a  to  know  he  was  dealing  with  Padron  Cipella, 
he  came  into  the  little,  crowded  house  as  though 
e  were  nothing  to  keep  him  out,  and  Marriucca 
and  was  buried,  and  she  lies  under  a  little  wooden 
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could  not  even  marry  without  dowry.  Padron  Cipella 
did  not  think  much  of  girls,  as  Filomena  knew.  Lucia 
was  to  be  a  mother  and  Tony  was  his  right  hand,  so 
Padron  Cipella  soon  made  up  his  mind  and  told  Alfio 
he  must  go  to  America.  It  took  the  last 
of  Lucia’s  dowry  to  send  him. 


He  interrupted  her  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence.  “It  shall  not  be!  ”  he 
cried.  “My  son  shall  never  wed  thy  daughter  !  ” 

cross  where  no  one  comes  to  weep  or  pray  for  her,  and 
I  will  tell  you  why  she  lies  alone  under  the  blue,  blue 
sky  that  bends  above  the  little  fishing  village  of  Trezza. 

WHEN  Padron  Cipella  found  mold  in  the  black 
beans  he  cursed  them,  but  that  did  not  seem  to 
hurt  the  beans  nor  to  help  them.  He  counted 
for  the  thousandth  time  his  little  store  of  coins,  and  he 
would, have  bitten  them  in  two  if  that  would  have  made 
them  twice  as  many.  He  let  them  slip  through  his  lin¬ 
gers  reluctantly  into  the  greasy,  black  bag  where  lie 
kept  them,  and  then  he  looked  out  over  the  stormy  sea 
that  told  him  with  relentless  fury  that  he  must  not 
think  of  going  out  to  fish  again  until  the  wild  winds 
died  away  with  \yinter.  Then  he  turned  from  his  in¬ 
animate  assets  to  reckon  up  his  family. 

Silvestro  would  be  no  use  to  him  for  these  five  years 
to  come — a  curse  upon  the  Government  that  took  him 
from  the  home  where  he  was  needed !  Filomena  was 
a  girl  and  not  of  much  account.  To  be  sure,  she  cooked 
and  cleaned  and  sewed  and  washed  and  ironed  and 
bleached  and  spun  and  wove — but  what  was  that? 
She  could  not  pull  upon  net  nor  oar  and,  moreover, 


ALFIO  had  been  a  timid  boy.  His 
L  five  years  in  the  army  made  him 
stouter  and  he  had  come  back 
with  quite  a  dash  to  Trezza,  wearing 
shoes  and  a  hat  and  taking  the  girls 
by  storm;  but  after  a  little  time  his 
gay  air  seemed  to  wear  out.  like  the 
shoes  and  the  hat,  and  his  old,  shrink¬ 
ing  manner  came  back  to  him  like  the 
old  clothes  his  mother  had  saved  for 
him.  So  Alfio  went  to  America  with 
his  ears  full  of  his  father’s  warnings. 

“America  is  to  Italy,”  said  Padron 
Cipella,  “as  the  sun  is  to  the  moon. 
But  it  is  a  country  of  barbarians.  There 
everyone  finds  gold,  but  thou  must  not 
be  a  fool.  Be  watchful  ever  and  pray  a 
great  deal,”  and  lie  hung  a  little  crucifix 
about  his  son’s  neck.  Alfio  was  to  keep 
only  gold  enough  to  live  upon  and  all 
the  rest  he  found  he  was  to  send  back 
to  Trezza  where  his  father  was  to  use 
it.  This  seemed  a  very  good  arrange¬ 
ment  to  Padron  Cipella. 

Filomena  wept  when  Alfio  went  away. 
They  had  always  loved  each  other  very 
much.  His  sister  was  the  only  person 
in  all  Trezza  Alfio  kissed  when  he  went 
away.  They  still  speak  of  that  year  in 
Trezza  as  “the  bad  winter.”  The  winds 
fell  upon  the  shore  as  though  to  destroy  it  and  the  cold 
rains  were  like  floods.  Lucia  did  not  like  moldy  beans 
and  said  so  sometimes  under  her  breath.  She  was  still 
afraid  of  her  father-in-law  and  a  little  in  awe  of  Tony, 
but  she  berated  Filomena  heartily  when  they  were  left 
alone.  Padron  Cipella  watched  for  the  American  mail 
as  a  cat  does  for  its  prey ;  steadily,  with  glittering 
eyes;  and  when  at  last  a  letter  from  Alfio  came  he 
opened  it  very  carefully  as  though  some  of  the  gold 
might  fall  out  hnd  be  lost.  There  was  no  gold  in  it. 


ZIO  FRANCO,  at  the  drug  store,  read  the  letter  to 
Padron  Cipella.  and  Padron  Cipella  frowned  and 
stroked  his  shaggy  beard  and  his  eyes  snapped 
once  or  twice  like  a  horse’s  hoof  when  it  strikes  a  stone 
in  the  road.  Alfio  wrote  of  a  wonderful  city  where 
trains  of  cars  ran  high  up  in  the  air  and  deep  down 
under  the  earth,  where  streets  and  shops  were  full  of 
marvels  and  everyone  wore  hats.  He  had  earned  only  a 
little  money,  he  said,  doing  some  odd  jobs  for  a  fel¬ 
low7  countryman  who  owned  a  most  magnificent  barber 
shop  on  the  avenue  called  First.  He  expected  pres¬ 
ently  to  be  very  rich,  for  the  man  was  going  to 
teach  him  to  be  a  barber  also,  which  was  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  employment  in  which  one  met  high  life. 

Zio  Franco  sent  an  answer  to  Alfio’s  letter,  dictated 
by  Padron  Cipella,  and  instructing  Alfio  to  send  a 
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tion  and  could  not  be  reached  with  one’s 
fist  and  answered  no  argument.  lit*  had 
always  hated  the  Government,  and  now 
he  hated  two  things,  and  the  other  one 
was  Alfio. 


A 


4  Ifio  cut  the 
strings  and 
showed  her  a  long  coat,  long  enough  to 
cover  her  all  up,  and  then  a  hat .  .  . 


-BRlNKTHfriOFf  — 

her  hair. 


careful  account  each  time  he  wrote  of  all  the  money 
he  had  earned  and  spent.  Then  Padron  Cipella  began 
to  wait  again  for  Alfio  to  send  gold. 


FILOMENA  learned  that  what  all  the  neighbors  had 
said  about  Lucia’s  temper  was  quite  true.  She 
tried  to  be  kind  to  Lucia  because  Lucia  was  so  ill. 
It  was  hard  for  Filomena  to  understand  that  Lucia  was 
not  glad  to  be  a  mother.  Lucia  resented  all  the  re¬ 
strictions  and  the  discomfort,  and  Lucia  was  angry 
with  Tony  because  he  was  so  sad  after  Giovanna  died. 
The  bad  winter  came  to  an  end  at  last,  as  any  kind  of 
a  winter  must,  and  Lucia’s  baby  wept  his  way  into  the 
world,  a  puny  boy.  strangely  unlike  his  stalwart  father 
and  his  big.  handsome  mother.  The  moldy  beans  were 
almost  gone  and  there  were  few  coins  left  in  the  black 
bag  when  Altio’s  second  letter  came.  Padron  Cipella 
hated  to  give  it  into  Zio  Franco’s  hands.  He  did  not 
want  Zio  Franco  to  know  all  his  secrets.  Zio  Franco 
puttered  over  the  letter  and  its  inclosure.  He  turned 
the  slip  of  paper  over  in  his  hands  and  puffed  a  little 
and  said  “Che !  Che  1  ’  and  Padron  Cipella  was  nearly 
bursting  when  Zio  Franco  told  him  at  last  that  the  slip 
of  paper  was  real  gold  from  America.  It  seemed  a 
large  sum  to  eyes  that  had  seen  only  life  in  Trezza 
Zio  Franco  told  Padron  Cipella  he  must  go  to  the  post 
office  and  make  his  mark  on  the  paper  and  then  the 
clerk  would  give  him  the  money.  Padron  Cipella 
would  not  believe  at  first :  he  did  not  think  the  clerk 
would  be  such  a  fool.  They  had  quite  a  quarrel  about 
it.  and  ended  the  matter  by  going  together  to  find  out 
the  truth.  Zio  Franco  did  not  go  out  very  often  be¬ 
cause  he  was  very  fat  and  didn’t  like  exercise.  He  wore 
a  long  cloak  with  a  plaid  lining  and  the  corner  thrown 
over  one  shoulder.  He  could  not  go  very  fast  and  he 
puffed  a  good  deal,  and  it  is  beyond  argument  that  he 
walked  like  a  duck,  but  he  was  quite  an  important  per¬ 
son  in  Trezza  and  everyone  greeted  him  respectfully. 
The  clerk  gave  Padron  Cipella  the  money,  just  as  Zio 
Franco  had  said  he  would,  and  then  they  went  back 
to  the  drug  store  and  Zio  Franco  read  the  letter. 


L.FIO  wrote  so  gayly.  There  came  a 
letter  in  which  he  said  nothing  at 
all  about  money  and  to  which  he 
signed  his  name  in  a  round,  childish 
hand.  Zio  Franco  thought  this  quite 
wonderful  and  bragged  about  it.  Had 
not  the  boy  always  called  him  “Uncle"? 
Padron  Cipella’s  anger  moved  in  his  old 
heart  like  a  living  thing  that  sought  free¬ 
dom.  He  looked  out  over  the  restless  sea 
and  burned  to  reach  Alfio  with  his  hands 
And  day  by  day  his  back  was  bent  a  lit¬ 
tle  more;  he  could  not  pull  an  even 
stroke  with  Tony.  A  touch  of  rheuma¬ 
tism  gripped  him  and  he  hired  a  boy  to 
go  out  in  the  boat  with  him.  He  sat  in 
the  stern  and  gave  orders,  and  he  was 
not  easily  satisfied.  Day  by  day  his  will 
pressed  more  heavily  upon  those  he  could 
reach.  Filomena  learned  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  his  hand.  Tony  was  silent 
and  submissive,  but  Lucia  began  to  defy 
him.  Lucia’s  beauty  was  opulent.  She 
was  well  again  now.  full-blooded  and 
radiant,  like  a  good  thing  to  drink. 

Don  Michele,  who  was  almost  a  gen¬ 
tleman  and  owned  property  near  Trezza. 
went  by  one  day.  He  looked  on  Lucia’s 
sulky  beauty  and  Lucia  smiled  at  him.  a 
slow,  cruel  smile  that  might  have  alarmed 
one  man  or  another,  but  did  not  alarm 
Don  Michele.  He  came  by  again  and 
again  and  Lucia  put  a  scarlet  flower  in 
Filomena  went  to  a  fortune  teller  to  see  if 
Lucia  had  the  evil  eye. 

The  fortune  teller  was  an  old,  old  woman,  so  old 
that  Filomena  wondered  if  she  were  a  woman  at  all. 
She  made  an  evil-smelling  brew  into  which  she  threw 
something  that  filled  the  room  with  smoke,  and  then 
she  began  to  say  things  in  a  strange  voice  that  fright¬ 
ened  Filomena,  who  did  not  understand  it  all.  “Great 
waters”  were,  of  course,  the  waves  that  rolled  between 
Trezza  and  that  strange  America  where  Alfio  had  gone. 
Lucia  did  not  have  the  evil  eye,  it  seemed.  “She  will 
harm  no  one  but  herself."  said  the  old  woman.  Then 
she  told  Filomena  some  wonderful  things  about  love 
and  flowers  and  happiness  in  a  strange  land.  She  gave 
Filomena  a  little  charm  to  hang  about  her  neck.  Filo¬ 
mena  felt  better  after  that,  but  then  word  came  that 
Silvestro  had  died  of  a  fever. 


the  room  at  Lucia’s  cruel,  beautiful  mouth;  at  Tony? 
sad.  sea-worn  eyes;  at  her  father’s  face,  which  was 
like  a  mask  through  which  his  eyes  burned  like  smal 
flames.  The  silence  that  used  to  depress  her  was  now ; 
stimulant  to  her  courage.  She  was  going  to  escape  it  all 

There  came  a  day  in  the  autumn  when  the  wist 
fishermen  drew  their  boats  well  up  upon  the  shore  ant 
left  them  there  while  they  stood  in  groups  in  the  villagt 
streets  and  told  old  tales  of  storms  when  the  sea  wen- 
mad.  Padron  Cipella  looked  at  the  sky  and  the  sey 
and  he  hated  them.  He  felt  that  they  defied  him 
Alfio  had  defied  him.  Lucia  was  defying  him.  lie  sav 
Tony  take  in  hand  some  task  that  was  of  the  shoo 
and  thundered  a  command  at  him. 

“Bah !”  lie  roared,  “art  thou  afraid  of  a  shadow 
upon  the  sky?”  Tony  put  by  the  net  he  was  mendim 
and  looked  at  his  father,  wondering,  which  was  not 
like  Tony,  but  it  seemed  as  though  a  man  who  wa- 
blind  could  read  the  book  of  the  sea  this  day.  “I’u 
out  the  boat.  I  say,”  said  Padron  Cipella. 


HE  WENT  to  call  the  boy  who  helped  with  an  oar 
but  the  boy’s  father  shook  his  head.  Padroi 
Cipella  cursed  him.  He  did  not  speak  clearly 
but  he  seemed  to  spit  like  some  big  cat.  A  little  boy 
safely  sheltered  by  his  father’s  leg,  stuck  his  head  for 
ward  and  ran  out  his  tongue  at  Padron  Cipella,  dodgiiy 
quickly  hack  in  an  ecstasy  of  delighted  fear  and  assur 
ance  of  safety.  Padron  Cipella  shook  his  fist  at  him 
“A  terrible  old  man,”  said  the  father,  looking  afte 
Padron  Cipella,  and  unconscious  of  the  last  insult 
Padron  Cipella’s  hack  was  caught  by  the  gripping  paii 
that  was  growing  familiar  to  him.  He  could  not  pul 
at  the  net  and  Tony  put  it  in  alone.  Tony  looked  ou 
at  the  sea  and  then  at  his  father. 

“Out — out — I  say !”  roared  the  old  man,  and  Ton, 
went  out  alone  without  one  backward  look. 

All  this  had  taken  time,  and  when  Padron  Cipell; 
got  back  to  his  house  he  found  it  empty,  for  Doi 
Michele  had  come  by  for  the  last  time  and  Lucia  liai 
gone  with  him,  never  to  come  back  to  Trezza  an 
more;  and  Filomena  had  gone.  He  saw  a  folded  shee 
of  paper  on  the  table.  It  was  a  letter  Grazia  ha< 
written  for  Filomena.  Padron  Cipella  cursed  the  writ 
ten  word.  He  snatched  the  paper  and  went  throne) 
the  streets,  not  looking  up  nor  speaking  to  anyone 
and  he  thrust  it  into  Zio  Franco's  hand.  Zio  Franc 
hardly  dared  to  read  it  to  him. 


ALFIO  had  sent  no  account  as  he  had  been  com- 
L  manded.  He  told  of  the  shop  where  his  friend 
had  taken  him  as  an  assistant,  and  he  told  of  a 
night  school  where  he  was  learning  to  read  and  to  write 
and  to  speak  English.  Padron  Cipella  seemed  to  see. 
as  Zio  Franco  read,  something  of  the  old  swagger  with 
which  Alfio  had  come  back  from  his  conscription. 
There  had  been  signs  of  rebellion  then,  quickly  sup¬ 
pressed.  A  stern  reply  went  oversea,  but  what  were 
words  across  those  miles  of  gray,  unanswering  waves? 
They  did  not  seem  to  touch  Alfio. 

Lucia’s  baby  fretted  its  frail  life  out  in  the  spring, 
and  Lucia  said  openly  it  was  the  moldy  beans.  She 
was  not  so  much  afraid  of  her  father-in-law  as  she 
had  been,  a  fact  In;  recognized  with  wonder  that  was 
touched  by  unbelief.  Her  illness  seemed  to  make  her 
reckless.  She  scolded '  Filomena  steadily  when  they 
were  left  alone — as  if  the  spending  of  her  dowry  had 
been  Filomena’s  fault!  They  were  alone  a  good  deal, 
for  the  fishing  season  had  begun,  and  now  Padron 
Cipella  raged  against  the  tax  on  salt  that  so  mate¬ 
rially  lessened  their  profits.  The  Government  was  a 
strange  force  to  him,  who  recognized  no  authority  but 
his  own.  The  Government  said:  “Pay  a  tax  on  this.” 
“Pay  a  tax  on  that,”  and  took  one’s  sons  for  conscrip- 


HE  HAD  never  been  a  strong  boy,  that  Silvestro. 
Filomena  thought  he  had  worked  overliard  for 
his  slight  body.  Nobody  wept  for  him  except 
Filomena  and  a  girl  in  the  village  who  cherished  a 
ribbon  in  secret.  Filomena  went  to  see  Grazia,  and 
the  two  girls  put  their  arms  about  each  other  and  wept 
together,  as  women  do.  and  then  Filomena  told  Grazia 
all  her  troubles,  her  father’s  increasing  severity  and 
how  Lucia  scolded;  and  Grazia,  who  had  learned  to 
write  when  she  worked  at  the  convent,  said  she  would 
send  a  letter  to 
Alfio  and  tell 
him  all  about  it 
— about  Silvestro 
and  everything. 

When  Alfio  read 
that  letter  he 
t  h  r  e  w  up  his 
head  in  just  the 
old  fashion,  the 
swagger  he  had 
learned  during 
his  conscription, 
and  he  vowed  he 
would  send  for 
Filomena. 

Fie  wrote  to 
Grazia  at  once 
and  unfolded  a 
careful  plan- 
sending  some 
money  and  prom¬ 
ising  more.  He 
told  Filomena 
how  to  ask  for 
her  “manifest,” 
w  h  i  c  h  is  the 
paper  every  im¬ 
migrant  must 
have  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the 
New  World.  He 
explained  just 
what  she  must 
do.  Filomena 
kept  her  secret 
in  her  heart.  ...  she  said  good-by.  Padron 

Sometimes  she  Cipella  snatched  the  letter  from 
would  look  about  Zio  Franco’s  hands  and  tore  it  in  bits 


THE  letter  told  how  Filomena  had  gone  to  Americ; 
with  money  Alfio  had  sent  to  her.  She  said  sb 
had  left  some  money  for  her  father  in  a  littl 
brown  pot  on  the  shelf  over  the  fireplace.  She  said  goml 
by.  Padron  Cipella  snatched  the  letter  from  Zio  Franco' 
hands  and  tore  it  in  bits,  which  he  threw  on  the  floot 
where  people  walked  on  them  until  Zio  Franco  swe] 
them  up  and  put  them  in  the  fire.  Padron  Cipella  wen 
home  choking,  coughing,  and  sneezing  with  rage.  H 
sank  into  a  chair  by  the  table  there,  and  he  was  s 
wholly  in  the  grasp  of  his  emotion  that  he  did  no 
hear  the  wind  that  rose  and  beat  upon  the  house,  teat 
ing  away  everything  it  could  loosen  with  its  mad 
dened  fingers.  It  seemed  like  a  part  of  his  own  wratt 
an  echo  of  his  helpless  soul  that  wasted  itself  in  fun 
It  blew  down  the  chimney  at"  last  and  sent  the  cot 
ashes  there  straight  into  his  face,  a  last  insult  tha 
roused  him.  He  rose  trembling,  he  was  utterly  ex 

hausted.  He  lifte 


a  bowl  of  filar 
porridge  Filomen 
had  left  for  liii 
and  drank  it  i 
great,  noisy  gulp 
Then  he  went  ou 
for  some  wood. 

As  he  opened  tli 
door  the  wind  fe 
upon  him  like 
waiting  enemy 
and  when  he  sa' 
the  sea  he  wa 
afraid.  He  ha 
never  been  afrai 
before,  not  in  a 
his  long  life,  hu 
now  he  was  afrai< 
There  was  n 
noise  anywher 
except  the  nois 
made  by  the  win* 
He  could  hear  th 
crash  of  sow 
xv  e  i  g  h  t  over 
thrown,  but  u 
voices.  He  seeme 
to  be  all  alone  i 
the  world. 

They  neve 
heard  of  Ton 
again.  A  fexv  day 
later  part  of  hi 
boat  was  waslie 
ashore  and  a  gei 
tie  tide  beat  upo 
it  and  people  cam 
{Coni' d  on  P-  28 
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Spy  Catching  in  England 


By  Henry  Reuter dahl 


NGLISH  patriotism  is  running  spy  mad — the 
papers  are  full  of  it.  If  your  name  is  not  Casey 
or  Smith,  or  if  you  don’t  drop  your  “h,”  you 
are  under  suspicion.  Explanations  don’t  help; 
passport  may  even  be  forged — you  are  simply 
Uid  when  you  have  a  name  like  mine  you  may 
ine  the  consequences.  This  is  fact :  I  could  not 
uv  ticket  in  New  York  without  telling  the  steam- 
company,  which  was  British,  the  story  of  my 
and  before  landing  in  Liverpool  all  of  us  with 
ndish  names  were  called  below  to  show  passports 
explain  our  business.  It 
t  also  be  a  coincidence  that 
irst  letter  on  British  soil 
marked  “opened  by  mis- 
■*  and  a  cable  from  home 
ed  me  with  the  seal  broken. 
iy  trunks  are  not  locked 
my  credentials  and  letters 
Production  are  spread  all 
so  that  anyone  whose 
iess  it  is  to  look  can  find 
without  the  use  of  skeleton 
—when  I  am  at  dinner, 
file  the  Lords  of  the  King’s 
iralty  are  making  up  their 
minds  as  to  how  much 
5  truly  is  to  see  or  know  of 
naval  actions,  let  me  un- 
tlfis  yarn  with  the  facts 
ly  compressed. 


ous  lads  are  on  duty ;  cheerily  they  trot  about,  some  of 
them  barely  eleven,  and  when  exhausted  they  tuck  in 
in  the  scout  master’s  motor.  Here  are  the  sons  of 
cooks,  butchers,  naval  officers;  and  the  scout  master 
himself  a  figure  of  international  prominence  in  the 
naval  world.  No  effort  is  too  big,  no  night  too  long, 
for  it  takes  many  hands  to  watch  the  roads,  the  ap¬ 


?  Patriotism 

NDON  is  gay.  Outwardly 
there  is  no  sign  of  war  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  recruits  drill- 
n  the  parks  and  the  dark- 
streets  at  night  hiding 
Zeppelins.  Anyone  is  free 
>  or  come,  but  there  is  noth- 
to  drink  after  11  p.  m.  It 
ifferent  in  the  country  and 
le  coast,  near  forts  or  naval 
s.  Farmers  have  lost  their 
[sand  are  without  carts ;  and 
a  autos,  the  good  ones  are 
nandeered.  No  strangers 
allowed,  the  ones  who  move 
light  are  shot  at  first  and 
lenged  afterward,  and  there 
>w  a  proposal  before  the  House  of  Lords  to  allow 
liens  within  fifty  miles  of  the  east  coast.  1’eace- 
■illages  are  transformed  into  military  camps.  For 
reigner  traveling  is  difficult,  and  getting  off  at  a 
on  near  a  navy  yard  means  a  seance  in  jail, 
y  first  Sunday  I  spent  with  a  pal  of  mine  near  a 
d  port,  but  before  I  could  come  he  had  to  ask  the 
lorities  for  permission  to  have  me  and  to  explain 
identity.  My  name  did  not  sound  healthy.  I  had  a 
pse  of  the  war  from  the  inside,  not  the  far-flung 
le  line  across  Channel — khaki-clad  men  charg- 
under  bursting  shrapnel — but  of  the  dogged,  silent 
rmination  of  those  left  behind  to  guard  home 
md,  searching  in  the  dark  for  hidden  enemies  like 
ick  of  terriers — women,  children,  rich  men,  poor 
.  Their  nights  are  spent  not  in  bed,  but  patrolling 
lanes  and  the  thickets,  the  culverts  or  the  rail- 
1s,  challenging  every  passer-by,  searching  every 
.  And  this  I  call  practical  patriotism  and  splendid 
>t  like  Fourth  of  July  speeches  in  the  United 
:es  or  the  weak-kneedness  shown  by  those  of  our 
ile  who  dug  out.  of  New  England  and  buried  their 
?rware  during  the  Spanish  War  because  of  Cerve- 
phantom  fleets.  Right  here  is  something  for  us  to 
n  and  store  away,  should  the  flash  ever  strike  us. 


broaches  Alive  with  Boy  Scouts 

>VER  the  forts  the  arcs  of  the  searchlights  cut 
the  heavens  searching  for  the  gray  Zeppelins- of 
the  Germans,  and  against  the  greenish  glare 
the  outlines  of  the  guns.  Through  my  glasses  I 
Id  see  the  men  operating  the  lights, 
n  the  road  to  the  city  with  the  dockyard  beyond, 
scout  master  divided  his  section  of  boy  scouts  and 
g  out  the  orders  for  the  night.  In  silence  the  boys 
it  to  their  stations.  The  orders  were  to  halt  every- 
lg.  And  no  motor  nor  carriage  nor  any  pedestrians 
Id  pass  unless  hailed.  The  hail  is  “good  night,” 
unless  answered  at  once  and  in  the  King’s  clearest 
dish  the  boy  scout  blows  his  whistle  and  the  signal 
taken  up  by  the  others  down  the  road  until  it 
ches  the  sentry  who  shoots  first  and  asks  questions 
jrward.  A  detachment  of  scouts  are  searching  the 
Iroad  track,  the  main  line  to  London.  As  the  train 
nders  by  the  boys  hug  the  ground ;  with  their  staffs 
y  examine  each  culvert,  penetrate  each  shadow, 
i  crawl  underneath  the  bridges. 

'T-om  early  in  the  evening  to  dawn  the  silent,  seri- 


until  “the  day”  was  at  hand.  Where  the  lady  is 
now  my  informant  does  not  say,  nor  are  the  where¬ 
abouts  known  of  the  waiter  at  a  certain  island  within 
the  defensive  area  of  this  port  who  had  ten  pounds 
placed  monthly  to  his  bank  account  for  “service 
rendered.”  The  bicyclist  who  the  other  day  brushed 
by  and  failed  to  answer  the  hails  of  the  boy  scouts 
was  collared  by  a  Highlander  and  on  his  person  was 
a  young  arsenal  of  three  Browning  pistols  and  two 
bombs  plus  a  fuse.  Also  he  no  longer  has  an  address; 
but  the  chap  who  in  the  dark  shot  down  the  sentries 
at  the  reservoir  escaped  and  is 
still  “top  dog”  as  they  say  here 
fflpib  — and  at  large. 


A  Little  Unprinted  News 


N 


,  T  PRESENT  writing  there 
are  over  60,000  Germans 
and  Austrians  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Covering  thousands  of 
cases  of  suspected  espionage, 
the  police  have  been  busy  and 
no  German  can  leave  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  his  domicile  without 
permission.  Rifles  and  tons  of 
ammunition  have  been  found  in 
the  houses  of  Germans  in  Lon¬ 
don,  enough  to  equip  regiments. 
It  does  not  get  into  the  papers ; 
it  is  not  spoken  of.  Nary  a 
word  has  been  said  of  the  three 
powerful  wireless  stations 
found  i  n  1  a  n  d  and  destroyed. 
But  in  Parliament,  Lord  Leith 
stated  that  a  wireless  station  is 
still  doing  business  near  Aber¬ 
deen,  operated  by  an  ex-Prus¬ 
sian  Army  Captain.  Nor  has 
the  press  related  the  story  of 
how  the  forts  in  this  district 
brought  down  in  four  shots  a 
German  dirigible  with  its  crew. 
The  story  was  told  me  by  my 
friend,  the  scout  master.  While 
patrolling  with  his  scouts  some 
nights  ago,  he  suddenly  saw  a 
great  red  oblong  shape  drifting 
diagonally  over  the  sky,  the 
flashes  from  the  exploding  shells 
outlining  the  gas  bag,  with 
fragments  of  fire  dropping  toward  the  earth.  The 
air  craft  did  not  come  from  Germany,  but  from  Eng¬ 
land  itself — from  down  Cornwall  way.  Its  existence 
was  known  to  the  police,  but  there  was  no  way  of 
seizing  it  or  its  owners  before  the  war  broke  out. 
Like  the  liner  Kronprinz  Wilhelm  which  slipped  out 
from  New  York  harbor  as  an  armed  cruiser  right  be¬ 
fore  the  nose  of  our  authorities,  this  dirigible  got  away 
and  set  her  course  for  the  biggest  naval  base,  bent 
upon  the  destruction  of  the  dry  docks.  And  speaking 
of  the  German  liner,  the  story  is  current  here  that 
her  quick-firing  guns  were  stowed  away  all  along  in 
Hoboken  and  mounted  there  and  that  still  more  four- 
inch  guns  are  resting  in  the  corners  of  the  German  piers. 

The  attitude  of  the  English  press  in  this  war  is  a 
wonderment  to  those  familiar  with  the  looseness  and 
the  lack  of  patriotism  of  our  own  newspapers  during 
the  Spanish  War.  Press  boats  followed  our  fleets  in 
the  Caribbean,  wigwags  were  made  with  pencils  giv¬ 
ing  away  the  intended  movements  of  ships,  and  the 
daily  position  of  vessels  was  freely  published.  There  was 
little  need  for  Spanish  spies — our  papers  did  the  work. 

Our  Learned  but  Discreet  Correspondent 

THE  whereabouts  of  the  British  fleet,  if  known 
to  the  press,  are  not  even  hinted  at.  When  the 
first  expeditionary  force  left  Portsmouth  there 
was  hardly  anyone  in  England  who  knew  from  which 
port  the  troops  were  to  embark  and  the  press  with¬ 
held  all  information.  At  this  particular  time  anyone 
approaching  Portsmouth,  either  by  rail  or  road,  was 
stopped  and,  were  he  a  stranger,  he  was  put  away  for 
the  time  being  until  the  transports  had  left.  This  may 
sound  tyrannical  to  our  unmilitary  ears,  but  it  is  a 
cold  fact.  There  is  not  a  single  civilian  attached  to 
the  British  fleet,  and  whatever  is  known  of  the  fleet 
drifts  out  through  the  letters  of  the  officers  to  their 
families;  all  are  undated,  arriving  with  London  post¬ 
marks.  Every  letter  is  opened  and  read  by  the  censor 
and  it  takes  about  ten  days  to  go  through  the  process, 
whereas  a  post  card  read  at  a  glance  is  delivered  with¬ 
in  a  couple  of  days.  No  officer  or  bluejacket  dare  talk 
to  a  newspaper  man,  and  those  who  know  where  the 
ships  are  say  nothing. 

Right  now  I  could  draw  a  fairly  accurate  diagram 
of  the  present  position  of  the  “Great  Battle  fleet, 
but  the  publication  of  it  might  mean  for  me  a  return 
ticket  to  New  York  via  a  first-class  jail. 


“He  suddenly  saw  a  great  red 
oblong  shape  drifting  diagonally  over  the  sky.  ” 

From  a  sketch  made  “somewhere  "  in  England  by  Henry  Reuterdahl 

proaches  to  the  power  house  and  the  water  reservoirs 
of  the  largest  naval  base  in  the  Kingdom.  Soldiers 
are  wanted  elsewhere,  so  others  must  help  to  see  that 
no  stick  of  dynamite  cuts  the  water  supply.  And  when 
the  men  are  worn  out  from  their  nights’  vigils  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  own  daily  duties,  the  women  turn  to 
and  do  their  trick  in  the  watch,  as  allies  to  the  ter¬ 
ritorials  guarding  the  main  points;  the  babies  are 
left  with  the  nurses. 

Some  Reasons  for  Spy  Madness 

HYSTERIA,  nerves,  you  say?  No — spies!  Many 
of  them  have  been  caught  red-handed  and  dis¬ 
patched  to  the  Great  Beyond  without  either 
obituary  or  coroner’s  inquest,  and  all  within  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  this  base.  Not  a  line  appears  in  the  papers, 
no  one  knows  or  speaks. 

Every  country  except  the  United  States  has  a  highly 
organized  spy  system,  and  Germany  has  one  of  the 
best.  Spies  are  everywhere  in  every  walk  of  life. 
Millions  of  marks  are  expended  and  the  communica¬ 
tions  are  such  that  discovery  is  almost  an  impossibil¬ 
ity.  Messages  of  importance  go  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
Every  word  of  the  great  officials  is  ferreted  out ;  every 
scrap  of  paper  that  can  be  stolen  is  made  use  of,  and 
the  silent  butler  who  so  faultlessly  serves  the  dinner 
may  be  but  a  spy  reporting  all,  and  he  again  watched 
by  another  spy. 

The  story  of  the  spying  around  the  great  naval 
bases  in  England  in  the  last  five  years  would  fill 
a  book  and  would  sound  like  an  unbelievable  tale. 
Year  after  year  hundreds  are  caught,  but  other  hun¬ 
dreds  spring  up.  A  German  servant,  for  eight  years 
serving  in  a  family  at  this  base,  was  suspected  ;  her 
rooms  and  her  boxes  were  searched.  Her  trunks  con¬ 
tained  bombs.  Directions  how  to  place  them  under 
a  certain  bridge  and  to  set  them  off  upon  a  telegraphed 
signal  were  attached. 

In  the  home  of  a  certain  German  lady  another  mile 
or  so  from  where  this  is  written  were  many  pianos. 
81ie  was  intensely  musical  but  played  only  one  of 
them.  Putting  two  and  two  together,  she  was  found 
out  and  raided.  Her  superfluous  pianos  were  filled  with 
revolvers,  bombs,  and  ammunition — the  storing  place 
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Welcome ,  Germans ! 

A  FTER  THIS  WAR  we  shall  have  a  large  German  immigration. 
/\  When  the  German  soldiers  now  in  the  held  return  to  their 
homes  they  will  find  their  customary  industries  disrupted  and, 
in  many  cases,  their  families  broken  up.  Every  economic  condition  they 
face  will  stimulate  them  to  come  to  America.  In  addition,  they  will 
he  spurred  on  by  the  taste  of  adventure  and  wandering  they  will  have 
had  in  the  army.  The  same  thing  happened  after  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  of  forty-three  years  ago.  For  some  of  the  best  elements  in  our 
population,  and  some  of  the  best  individuals  in  our  public  and  busi¬ 
ness  life,  we  are  indebted  to  that  conflict.  In  the  same  way  this  nation 
will  be  helped  in  every  respect  by  this  indirect  result  of  the  present 
war.  We  have  no  better  immigrant  than  the  German. 

One  Economic  Effect  of  War 

A  HUMAN  BEING  who  has  been  raised  through  the  years  of  help¬ 
lessness  at  the  expense  of  another  country  and  is  delivered  at 
our  gates,  a  working  economic  unit  at  the  height  of  his  strength,  is 
worth  a  good  deal  of  money.  Certainly  he  is  worth  as  much  as  a 
blooded  horse.  Judged  by  the  standards  of  value  that  prevailed  in 
slavery  times,  he  is  worth  at  least  a  thousand  dollars.  After  the  pres¬ 
ent  war  we  shall  have  very  large  crops  of  these, immigrants.  A  mil¬ 
lion  of  them  in  a  year  would  be  worth  a  billion  dollars.  Probably 
the  number  will  exceed  a  million  a  year.  Their  aggregate  value  will 
be  much  greater  than  our  annual  wheat  crop  or  our  annual  cotton 
crop,  about  which  there  is  each  year  much  exultation. 

White  Hopes 

MR.  WILSON  will  he  the  Democratic  nominee  in  1!)16.  With 
equal  certainty,  Roosevelt  will  he  the  Progressive  nominee. 
There  will  he  either  one  or  two  anti- Democratic  candidates  (omit¬ 
ting  the  minor  ones,  like  the  Socialist  and  Prohibitionist).  If  there 
is  one,  it  will  he  Roosevelt.  If  there  are  two,  the  Republican  party 
must  quickly  dig  up  a  “white  hope.”  At  the  present  moment  the 
guess  would  lie  between  Senator  .Henry  Cabot  Lodge  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Senator  William  E.  Borah  of  Idaho.  The  common  objec¬ 
tion  to  Lodge  is  his  age;  to  Boraii,  geographical  location.  Neither 
objection  amounts  to  much.  Lodge  was  horn  May  12,  ISnO.  In  l!)l(i 
he  will  be  sixty-six.  That  one  of  Ihe  Presidents  who  had  most  ginger 
(except  Roosevelt)  was  Andrew  Jackson.  At  his  second  inaugura¬ 
tion  he  was  sixty-five.  The  first  Harrison  was  sixty-eight  when  he 
was  inaugurated;  Taylor  was  sixty-four;  Buchanan  was  sixty-five. 
Another  great  citizen  of  Massachusetts  was  in  his  seventieth  year  a 
candidate  for  the  Whig  nomination.  1 1  is  name  was  Daniel  Webster. 
Henry  Clay  was  nominated  the  year  he  was  sixty-seven,  and  was  an 
aggressive  candidate  for  the  nomination  four  years  later,  at  seventy- 
one.  As  to  Borah  and  the  geographical  limitation,  Idaho  is  no  farther 
west  to-day  than  Illinois  was  when  Lincoln  was  inaugurated.  Has 
anyone  a  better  suggestion  for  a  Republican  “white  hope”  than  these? 

Harking  Back — 

ONE  OF  THE  BEST  BIOGRAPHIES  of  Webster  was  written  by 
Senator  Lodge.  He  says  of  Webster’s  seventieth-year  candidacy: 

Tlie  loss  of  the  nomination  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  Mr.  Webster.  It 
was  the  fashion  in  certain  quarters  to  declare  that  it  killed  him.  But  this 
was  manifestly  absurd. 

Incidentally,  Roosevelt  will  not  be  fifty-six  until  the  twenty-seventh 
of  this  month.  Our  guess  is  that  he  will  have  much  more  “pep”  left 
at  eighty  than  Daniel  Webster  had  at  seventy,  Roosevelt’s  habits 
being  markedly  better  than  Dan’l’s  with  respect  to  some  things  which 
tend  to  burn  up  vitality.  Those  irreconcilables  who  are  determined 
that  Roosevelt  shall  never  be  President  again  may  have  a  rather 
long  siege  ahead  of  them. 

— And  Looking  Ahead 

THE  DEMOCRATS  this  fall  will  elect  a  proportion  of  Congress 
which  will  be  much  larger  than  their  share  of  the  popular  favor. 
They  will  be  the  beneficiaries  'of  the  inertia  vote.  The  instinct  not 
to  rock  the  boat  in  time  of  danger  will  cause  men  to  support  the 
status  quo,  the  party  in  power.  The  European  crisis  has  forced  upon 
our  politics,  a  feeling  which  will  express  itself  as  “when  in  doubt, 
do  nothing.”  Moreover,  in  the  Congressional  elections  throughout  the 
country  there  is  very  little  fusion  between  the  Republican  and  Pro¬ 
gressive  parties;  therefore  the  anti-Demoeratic  vote  will  he  seriously 


divided.  A  little  later  on  we  shall  have  a  real  alignment  of  parti 
bused  on  real  differences  of  public  opinion  with  respect  to  domes 
and  foreign  policies.  When  that  comes  it  is  likely  to  be  apparent  tl 
the  number  of  persons  who  feel  as  the  Progressives  do  about  the  j 
ganization  of  industry  is  probably  enough  to  control  the  balance 
power  in  any  election  which  is  fought  out  on  vital  issues.  But  spei 
Ration  as  to  what  may  happen  in  American  politics  during  the  m 
two  years  is  pretty  idle.  There  are  too  many  unknown  factors,  t 
tors  which  are  within  the  control  of  fate  alone. 

What  the  Rest  of  Us  Are  Compelled  to  Do 

SOME  YEARS  AGO  Senator  Aldrich  estimated  that  $300, 000, ( 
a  year  could  be  saved  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  in; 
lilting  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
Washington.  Competent  observers  think  that  Senator  Aldrich’s  i 
lire  was  well  within  Ihe  truth.  It  is  not  often  easy  to  enforce  econoi 
in  government.  The  present  is  one  of  the  few  times  in  a  generati 
when  it  would  he.  Reduced  salaries,  reduced  wages,  and  redut 
profits  have  enforced  economy  upon  private  individuals  and  busia 
organizations.  That  in  turn  has  created  a  spirit  of  economy  am: 
tolerance  of  it.  Woodrow  Wilson  will  miss  a  golden  opportunity 
lip  fails  to  take  advantage  of  this  spirit.  If  it  is  done  at  all,  it  v 
have  to  be  done  by  Wilson.  The  spirit  of  the  Democratic  party 
extravagant.  In  our  judgment  a  political  party  run  upon  the  sin 
platform  of  economy  and  efficiency  in  government  would  have  a  f 
chance  of  success  any  time  during  the  next  few  years. 


For  and  Against  Pork 

THE  COUNTRY  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  sixteen  Deinocr 
and  eleven  Republicans  who,  at  the  end  of  Senator  Burto 
long  filibuster,  trimmed  the  House’s  $53,000,000  River  and  Harl 
Pork  Barrel  down  to  $20,000,000.  Though  they  did  not  destroy 
barrel,  they  reduced  it  to  keg  size.  Also,  they  struck  the  old  gi 
system  a  blow  from  which  it  can  never  fully  recover.  The  fight  agai 
this  year’s  Pork  Bill,  begun  in  the  House  by  Congressman  Freai; 
Wisconsin  and  continued  in  the  Senate  by  Messrs.  Burton,  Keny 
Norris,  Pomerene,  and  Bankhead,  ought  to  serve  as  a  lesson  to 
advocates  of  waterway  improvements.  It  shows  that,  as  a  peo] 
we  are  at  last  becoming  thoroughly  aroused  against  the  old  syst 
of  distributing  river  and  harbor  funds,  and  it  emphasizes  the  inn 
diate  necessity  of  creating  a  national  waterways  commission  w 
wide  discretionary  powers,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
membering  that  a  vote  to  recommit  is  a  vote  against  pork,  a  v 
against  recommitting  a  vote  for  pork ,  this  is  the  way  the  vc 
were  cast  in  the  Senate: 

To  recommit — Boraii  (Idaho),  Burton  (Ohio),  Clapp  (Minn.),  Cravi 
(S.  I)ak.),  Goff  (W.  Va.),  Kenyan  (Iowa),  Nelson  (Minn.),  Norris  (N< 
Oliver  (Pa.),  Page  (Vt.),  and  Smoot  (Utah),  Republicans;  Asiiurst  (Ar 
Bankhead  (Ala.),  Chilton  (W.  Va.),  Gore  (Okla.),  Hollis  (N.  H.),  Joh.n 
(Me.),  Lane  (Ore.),  Lee  (Md.),  Lewis  (Ill.) ,  Martine  (N.  J.) ,  Pittman  (N( 
Pomerene  (Ohio),  Siiafrotil  (Colo.),  Smith  (Ariz.),  Thompson  (Kas.), 
White  (Ala.),  Democrats.  Total — 27. 

Against  recommitting— Brady  (Idaho),  Perkins  (Cal.),  and  Towns 
(Mich.),  Republicans;  Poindexter  (Wash.),  Progressive;  Bryan  (Fla.),  Cr 
berlain  (Ore.),  Fletcher  (Fla.),  Jones  (Wash.),  Lea  (Tenn.),  Overman  (N. 
Ransdell  (La.),  Robinson  (Ark.),  Saulsbuky  (Del.),  Sheppard  (Tex.).  Shi 
(Tenn.),  Simmons  (N.  C.),  Smith  (Md.),  Smith  (S.  C.),  Stone  (Mo.),  Tii 
ton  (La.),  and  Williams  (Miss.),  Democrats.  Total — 22. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  among  those  who  voted  for  pork  on  this  occas 
are  two  or  three  of  the  best  men  in  the  Senate,  notably  William; 
Mississippi.  Local  pressure  presumably  accounts  for  this.  The  1 
sissippi  River  ought  to  be  improved  by  the  National  Government, 
it  should  be  done  scientifically,  not  piecemeal  pork. 


Wireless 


THE  MOST  EXPRESSIVE  and  succinct  phrase  which  we  li 
recently  heard,  summing  up  one  form  of  feminine  allurem 
states  that  a  girl  has  “R.  S.  V.  P.  eyes.”  Nor  is  it  a  mere  book  phr 
It  stands  the  test  of  actual  speech. 


The  War  and  the  Muse 


WAR’S  EFFECT  UPON  LITERATURE  is  deplorable.  In 
case  the  saying  of  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus,  m/tego?  xarijp  na'vn 
“War  is  the  Father  of  all  things” — is  far  from  expressing  the  tr 
We  shudder  to  think  of  all  the  historical  novels  that  are  incuba 
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imatist  once  regarded  as  very 
ig  indeed 


1  will  incubate  for  a  generation  to  come — the  future  Tolstoys, 
as,  Stendhals,  Erckmann-Chatrians,  and  Stephen  Cranes,  writing 
English,  German,  French,  Swedish,  and  Russian.  The  verses  which 
•e  already  come  to  us  out  of  the  battle  smoke  are  almost  as  appall- 
as  the  photographs.  Kipling’s  lines  are  at  least  spirited,  but 
ophen  Phillips  and  Robert  Bridges  and  even  Thomas  Hardy 
•e  descended  to  the  level  of  Mr.  Harold  Begbie.  And  now  comes 
iniART  Hauptmann,  a  minor  Teuton  A 

prom- 

now  comes  Hauptmann 
acking  the  writers  of  France  and 
lerium  because  they  don  t  applaud 
conquerors  of  Louvain.  Bergson  is 
iraoterized  as  “the  shallow  Parisian 
illetoniste”  and  (cruel  aptness!)  as 
trior  philosopher”;  Maeterlinck  as 
e  great  poet  and  deluded  Gallo- 
niac.”  Hauptmann  accuses  Maeter- 
rcK  of  having  called  Germany  “the 
iscience  of  Europe”;  a  damaging 
irge.  But  when  Hauptmann  goes 
and  inquires: 

Did  not  Maeterlinck  win  most  of  liis  glory 
l  liis  money  with  us? 

is  merely  vulgar.  We  wish  authors 
aid  keep  out  of  this  war  business 
v’way.  They  only  pull  one  another's 
ir — not  a  pretty  spectacle. 

\e  Thing  to  Do  Now 

THOUGHTFUL  OBSERVERS  of 
public  affairs  must  have  been 
uck  by  this  note  in  a  public  utter- 
ee  of  Governor  Glynn  of  New  York : 

lew  York  State  is  engaged  in  building  12,- 

I  miles  of  roads  which  will  wear  out  forty 
irs  before  they  are  paid  for. 

e  attitude  of  mind  which  lies  back  of 
is  utterance  is  rare  among  public  men. 
e  person  who  looks  at  public  finance 
this  way  has  sound  ideas  about  the 
ministration  of  the  community's  busi¬ 
es.  We  want  good  roads,  but  we  want 
em  financed  right.  Many  towns  and 
ies  throughout  this  country  have  been 
ling  up  bonded  debts  which  must 
rely  tax  the  resources  of  coming  gen- 
ations.  Some  of  these  municipal 
bts,  it  is  safe  to  say,  considering 
e  shifting  of  population  and  other 
onomic  developments,  probably  never 

II  be  paid.  Governor  Gly'nn  is  one 
the  few  State  executives  to  realize 

e  social  menace  in  this  situation, 
e  has  his  eye  on  the  right  point.  By 
toes  and  economies  he  has  saved  tax- 

lyers  more  than  .fll,000,000.  Governor  Glynn  is  taking  the 
urse  which  is  most  beneficial  economically,  and,  by  a  coincidence 
>t  usual,  is  likely  to  be  popular  politically.  We  wish  Washington 
on  Id  profit  by  Albany’s  example. 

'eutrality  Impossible  Here 

V SINGER  in  the  Dresden  Royal  Opera  writes  to  an  American 
friend  of  how  the  war  preparations  went  forward  in  his 
tv,  and  says : 

During  the  first  two  weeks  I  virtually  lived  in  the  streets,  and  I  never  saw 
iy  disturbance  or  a  man  drunk.  As  a  company  was  formed  and  put  in  march- 
g  order,  it  was  addressed  by  the  captain,  who  in  every  case  advised  the  men 
at  the  greatest  enemy  was  alcohol. 

lie  same  story  is  told  in  the  dispatches  from  Austria, England,  France, 
iid  Russia.  If  a  man  must  keep  sober  during  war  in  order  to  take  the 
ves  of  others  to  the  best  advantage,  why  should  he  not  keep  sober  in 
me  of  peace  so  as  to  bring  his  own  life  to  the  best  of  which  it  is 
ipable?  Alcohol  is  the  greatest  enemy  in  our  own  United  States. 
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The  Red  Cross  Nurse 

By  ARTHUR  GUITERMAN 

SHE  goes  amid  the  maddened  press 
Of  Teuton,  Briton,  Slav,  and  Gaul , 

Our  Nation's  White  Ambassadress, 

The  foe  of  none,  the  friend  of  all. 


Above  the  guns,  above  the  cheers 
For  Flag  or  Kaiser,  Folk  or  King, 
The  common  cry  alone  she  hears  — 
The  cry  of  human  suffering. 


Still  men  will  play  the  devil's  game 
Though  all  must  lose  and  none  may  win, 
And  still  a  foolish  world's  acclaim 
Exalts  the  sworded  paladin; 


But  tears  will  fall  and  lips  will  pray 
And  hearts  beat  warm  in  every  land 
For  her  who  saves  while  heroes  slay. 
Oh,  valiant  soul;  oh,  gentle  hand! 
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Giving  Wife  the  Veto 

VHE  WICHITA  (ICAS.)  “BEACON” — it  is  scandalous,  the  fre¬ 
quency  with  which  we  quote  that  paper! — mentions  the  fact  that 
the  Canadian  has  to  show  the  written  consent  of  liis  wife  before  he 
can  enlist  for  the  war.  We  haven't  verified  this  interesting  bit  of 
information,  but  we  agree  with  the  “Beacon”  that  it  would  be  worth 
more  than  many  battles  if  the  rule  were  universal — and  precisely 

because  many  of  those  battles  would  not 
be  fought.  One  of  the  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents  in  Belgium  quotes  a  soldier 
watching  the  Might  of  refugees  by  a  near¬ 
by  road:  “It's  the  women  who  do  the 
real  suffering.  You  see,  we've  a  look- 
in,  anyway— but  they  don't  get  a  fair 
chance.’’  Mother  and  daughter  alike  is 
exposed  to  tin*  blood  lust  and  the  Mesh 
lust  of  the  enemy ;  to  want,  bereavement, 
and  a  violent  death  with  none  of  the 
military  trappings.  And  that  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  wars  sometimes  weigh 
most  heavily  on  the  next  generation.  But 
in  General  von  Bernhardi's  book,  “Ger¬ 
many  and  the  Next  War,”  one  reads 
that  “War  is  a  biological  necessity.” 
Women  know  better — so  let  them  have 
the  veto  and  the  vote. 

Styx  “ Gazette  ”  Please  Copy 

THEATRICAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 
mis:  “The  Selwyns  are  now  re¬ 
hearsing  Ben  Johnson’s  •  The  Salaman¬ 
der.’  ”  Tough  luck,  Ben  !  Our  sym¬ 
pathy  goes  out  to  you,  even  if  you  did 
spell  your  last  name  differently.  You 
had  your  faults,  but  at  least  you  never 
wrote  the  novel  in  question.  If  we  re¬ 
member  you  correctly,  when  you  gave  your 
seventeenth  -  century  public  something 
“broad,”  you  gave  it  to  ’em  straight,  not 
accompanied  by  ramshackle  philosophy, 
decked  out  with  a  fig-leaf  moral. 

Government  by  Whom  ? 

HE  SUPERIORITY  of  free  insti¬ 
tutions  is  now  being  most  remark¬ 
ably  demonstrated  in  Europe.  This  great 
war  centers  about  the  three  Kaisers : 
Franz  Josef  of  Austria,  Nicholas  of 
Russia,  and  Wilhelm  II  of  Germany. 
The  first  is  a  very  old  man,  known  to 
be  no  more  than  a  stately  figurehead. 
Behind  him  lurks  the  sinister  and  mys¬ 
terious  Count  Berchtold,  who  has 
come  to  such  power  that  he  can  plunge 
a  continent  into  conflict,  yet  has  come 
to  it  solely  by  the  devious  and  hid¬ 
den  ways  of  privilege.  The  Austrian 
troops  march  and  fight  because  this  lurking  wirepuller  has  set 
them  the  task,  but  the  Austrian  people  have  never  had  a  chance 
to  approve  or  disapprove  him  at  the  polls.  Some  say  that  Nicholas 
is  the  gilded  tool  of  the  Russian  grand  dukes, 
the  interesting  suggestion  that  Wilhelm  II  is 
prisoner  of  the  German  war  party,  led  by  his  son  and  heir,  a  group 
of  autocrats  to  whom  the  marvelous  science  and  industry  of  mod¬ 
ern  Germany  are  important  chiefly  as  furnishing  food  for  cannon 
and  stamping  room  for  those  who  wear  the  spurs 
of  a  great  empire  go  out  at  their 
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From  Paris  comes 
little  better  than  a 
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command  to  lav  waste  the  lives 
and  works  of  myriads  of  peaceful  men,  and  liberal  Germany  lias 
no  power  of  protest.  It  is  obedience  or  death.  Institutions  such 
as  these  are  obsolete  and  deadly  as  some  filth  pestilence  from  the 
Middle  Ages.  While  they  continue  Europe  can  be  neither  safe  nor 
civilized.  This  war  must  be  followed  by  some  huge  work  of  polit¬ 
ical  sanitation  that  will  put  the  kindly  common  sense  of  the  great 
mass  of  their  citizens  in  control  of  the  national  politics  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  Germany,  and  Russia.  If  this  is  done,  it  will  be  worth  the  cost. 


The  Miracle  Club 


THERE  is  often  a 
tendency  in  this 
sportive  indus¬ 
try  to  confuse 
upsets  w  i  t  li  miracles. 
An  upset  is  a  sudden 
shift  of  form — an  im¬ 
probability  that  devel¬ 
ops  ;  whereas  a  miracle 
is  a  series  of  improbabil¬ 
ities  that  continue  de¬ 
veloping  until  the  end  is 
gained. 

When  Williams  beat 
McLoughlin  f  o  r  the 
American  tennis  title  it 
was  merely  an  upset,  as 
it  was  simply  a  one 
day’s  shift  of  normal 
form  on  the  part  of  both 
Vardon  and  Ray  it  was 
a  miracle  because  he  had  previously  tied  them  over 
the  72-hole  route  and  then  continued  the  improbability 
by  beating  them  in  the  last  round. 

The  last  miracle  that  developed  in  baseball  occurred 
back  in  1900  when  the  Chicago  White  Sox  came  from 
seventh  place  in  July,  won  nineteen  straight  games  and 
then  annihilated  the  great  Cub  machine  in  the  World 
Series  clash.  For  eight  years  the  game  waited  for  an¬ 
other  miracle  to  show  its  radiant  face  against  a  gray 
horizon.  And  when  least  expected  1914  furnished  the 
answer — furnished  it  in  the  middle  of  a  season  that 
had  been  drab  and  heavy — the  dullest  the  game  had 
known  for  a  decade. 

A  Day  Last  Spring 

N  A  CERTAIN  raw,  gray  afternoon  late  last 
spring  we  were  sitting  in  the  Polo  Grounds 
stadium  with  Jim  Gaffney,  owner,  and  George 
Stallings,  manager  of  the  Boston  Braves. 

But  on  that  afternoon  they  were  not  rising  upon 
their  feet  at  stated  intervals  and  furnishing  three 
cheers  over  their  Boston  connections.  Stallings  the 
year  before  had  lifted  the  Braves  from  last  to  fifth 
place.  He  had  expected  to  carry  them  in  1914  well 
into  the  first  division.  But  here  spring  was  waning 
and  the  Braves  had  won  something  like  five  games 
and  lpst  eighteen.  They  were  hopelessly  last — further 
down  than  they  had  ever  been  even  in  their  tail- 
end  prime. 

"This  bunch  of  mine,”  said  Stallings,  “is  the  worst¬ 
looking  ball  club  I’ve  ever  seen.” 

We  figured  from  this  that  he  had  at  last  tossed  up  the 
sponge,  but  before  we  could  agree  with  him  he  con¬ 
tinued  :  “But  don’t  ever  figure  from  this  that  we  are 
any  tail-end  club.  Never  in  all  my  life  have  I  seen  a  club 
up  against  such  a  run  of  luck.  Evers  has  been  sick  all 
spring.  Maranville  has  had  a  bad  case  of  tonsillitis 
and  is  way  off  form.  The  raw  weather  lias  left  my 
pitching  staff  full  of  sore  arms,  and  there  isn’t  a 
pitcher  on  the  club  that  can  come  within  ten  feet  of 
the  plate.  It  will  be  another  month  before  we  get  go¬ 
ing  and  get  back  into  shape.  But  when  we  do  you’ll 
see  a  ball  club  out  there  hard  to  beat  at  every  start.  There 
are  seven  clubs  ahead  of  us,  but  none  of  them  is  a 
world  beater.  By  September  there’ll  be  more  clubs 
under  us  than  over  us” — and  when  some  one  told  him 
he  was  crazy  the  Brave  manager  immediately  made 
two  bets  that  he  would  finish  in  the  first  four,  and 
then  went  down  to  the  bench  to  rave  another  after¬ 
noon  and  keep  his  club  fighting  even  against  almost 
hopeless  odds. 


George  Stallings 
The  Miracle  Man 


entries.  When  Ouimet  beat 


By  Grantland  Rice 


The  point  is  that  even  at  the  period  of  the  race 
when  his  club  looked  to  be  the  rankest  sort  of  a  tail- 
ender,  Stallings  never  quit.  And  what  is  more  he  re¬ 
fused  to  let  his  men  quit.  His  first  lieutenant  was 
Johnny  Evers,  another  fighting  warrior,  and  between 
this  pair  the  struggling  and  disheartened  Braves 
had  to  continue  hustling  at  a  time  when  most  other 
clubs  would  have  quit  cold. 

But  Stallings  all  this  time  had  abiding  faith  in  his 
machine.  He  believed  that  when  it  righted  itself  and 
struck  smooth  roads  it  was  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  best  in  the  league.  Four  victories  against  eighteen 
defeats  couldn’t  shake  this  belief.  This  faith  within 
was  so  strong  that  he  forced  it  upon  his  men— forced 
them  to  believe  by  exhortation  and  encouragement 
that  they  were  still  first-division  possibilities,  even 
when  the  records  showed  them  to  be  the  jokes  of 
their  league. 

Through  the  progress  of  a  battle,  especially  in  de¬ 
feat,  Stallings  would  slide  up  and  down  the  bench 
and  rave  like  a  madman.  There  was  no  invective 
that  he  overlooked — no  scorn  or  sarcasm  that  he  for¬ 
got  to  hurl  into  his  wavering  troopers,  literally  goad¬ 
ing  them  into  a  continuation  of  the  fight.  He  had 
them  working  just  as  hard  and  hustling  with  as  much 
speed  and  effort  as  if  they  were  in  second  place. 


A  t  Mid  Season 

WHEN  the  Fourth  of  July  had  passed  and  the 
half-mile  post  had  been  turned,  even  those 
who  had  great  faith  in  Stallings’s  courage  and 
strategy  and  managerial  skill  had  about  given  up  hope. 

For  on  the  fifth  of  July  the  stand¬ 
ing  revealed  these  figures : 


drifting,  the  fifth  day  of  July,  1914,  is  the  answer 
for  Boston’s  hope. 

The  records  of  forty  years  had  shown  that  tail 
enders  in  July  rarely  ever  got  beyond  sixth  place. 
Most  of  them  dallied  and  lingered  around  the  foot. 
And  still  Stallings  refused  to  yield  his  faith  and  hi- 
elub  stuck  with  him. 


Enter  the  Miracle 

K 


Won  Lost  pet. 

New  York  (first) .  40  24  .617 

Boston  (last)  .  26  40  .394 


There  was  apparently  no  getting 
away  from  these  figures.  The 
Giants  had  bit  their  stride— the 
Braves  were  still  floundering,  fifteen 
games  in  the  rear.  Two  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Cubs  and  Pirates  had  cut 
down  twelve  games  of  a  sixteen- 
game  lead  by  the  Giants,  but  both 
were  established  veteran  machines 
and  both  had  cracked  under  the 
heavy  strain. 

Here  was  a  club  whose  heritage 
had  been  last  place  for  years.  There 
was  no  tradition  of  victory  to  give 
it  renewed  heart — or  furnish  star¬ 
dust  dreams  of  what  might  be  again. 

It  was  merely  a  tail-end  club,  fif¬ 
teen  games  back  of  a  club  that  had 
won  three  championships  in  a  row. 

Sixty-five  games  is  a  pretty  fair 
test — and  sixty-five  games  had  been 
played  with  the  Braves  fifteen 
games  away. 

This  was  not  a  matter  of  opinion, 
but  of  cold  record — a  matter  of  box 
scores  and  runs  and  victories  and 
defeats  already  in. 

If  there  was  ever  a  time  when 
both  a  leader  and  his  club  might 
have  become  discouraged  and  start 


T  THIS  stage  the  National  League  race  looked 
to  be  the  deadest  in  years.  The  fans  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  desert  all  ball  parks  in  droves.  It 
was  a  bad  year  for  a  multitude  of  reasons.  The  Feds 
had  cut  in  upon  general  intei'est.  Business  depression - 
had  done  their  share.  And  with  the  Giants  winning 
again  all  life  and  variety  had  passed  from  the  race. 
On  this  July  date  the  Giants  were  four  games  beyond 
the  Cubs  in  second  place.  The  Braves  were  five 
games  back  of  the  next  club  in  seventh  place. 

And  then  enters  the  miracle.  The  Braves  had  won 
twenty-six  and  lost  forty  of  their  first  sixty-six  games 
Of  their  next  sixty-six  games  they  won  fifty-two  and 
lost  fourteen.  For  their  first  sixty-six  games  they  liai 
traveled  at  a  .394  clip.  For  their  next  sixty-six  game.' 
they  traveled  at  a  .790  clip. 

On  the  first  of  August  they  had  cut  the  Giant  leai 
from  fifteen  games  to  nine.  On  the  twenty-first  ol 
August  they  had  caught  and  collared  the  Giants.  Or 
the  fifteenth  of  September  they  were  three  full  game; 
to  the  good.  From  the  sixth  day  of  July  to  the  fit 
teentli  of  September,  a  matter  of  ten  weeks,  they  had 
gained  eighteen  games  on  the  three-time  winners—; 
steady,  sure  relentless  average  of  two  games  gain  eacl 
week.  For  while  the  Giants  had  won  forty  of  theii 
first  sixty-six  games,  of  their  next  sixty-six  they  woi 
but  thirty-three,  losing  the  saint 
number.  It  had  been  the  most  re 
markable  assault  ever  kno w n  ii 
baseball — the  most  miraculous  up 
lreaval  that  a  half  century  of  plaj 
had  ever  witnessed  in  the  majoi 
field.  It  was  absolutely  impossible 
judged  by  the  law  of  the  game,  tha 


tailender  could  gain  eighteen  ful 


games  on  the  league  leader  withii 
nine  weeks.  Yet  the  standing  of  tin 


T 


Walter  Maranville 
Boston’s  brilliant  shortstop 


clubs  closed  out  all  rebuttal.  On  tin 
first  of  June,  for  another  example 
the  Reds  had  just  risen  to  secom 
place.  They  were  eleven  games  beyoiu 
the  Braves.  On  the  fifteenth  of  Sep 
tember  they  were  twenty-four  game: 
back  of  the  Braves,  a  net  loss  o 
thirty-five  games  within  three  months 

Turning  Points 

HE  physical  turning  points  o 
the  Brave  uplift  came  wliei 
Stallings  at  last  had  his  bal 
club  conditioned ;  when  Evers  am 
Maranville  regained  their  health 
when  Rudolph.  Tyler,  and  James  a 
last  got  their  arms  into  prime  sbap 
and  were  ready  for  the  test. 

This,  with  the  trade  of  Perdu 
for  Whitted  and  Gather  and  the  pui 
chase  of  Red  Smith  from  Brooklyi 
Stallings  then  had  his  club  just  a 
he  wanted  it.  “I  am  fixed  now.”  h 
said.  “Smith  is  a  good  third  bast 
man  and  a  fine  hitter.  Whitted  am 
Cather  ( Continued  on  page  22) 
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ie  French  Learn  a  Trick  by  German  Experience 

■>  i  i  i . -i.i- — 


HE  wounded  dragoon  in  the  circle  above 
is  one  of  the  comparatively  few  French 
ilrymen  who  have  fallen  before  the  guns 
he  Germans.  He  was  hit  while  on  patrol 
f  near  St.  Quentin,  the  scene  of  much  of 
hardest  fighting  between  the  Allies’  left 
x  and  -General  von  Ivluck’s  army.  The 


wholesale  slaughter  of  German  uhlans  in 
Belgium  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  the 
war  taught  the  French  the  folly  of  frequent 
cavalry  charges  in  the  open.  Consequently 
General  .Toff re  has  hurled  his  horsemen  at 
the  Germans  only  at  the  most  opportune 
times.  He  uses  them  mostly  as  patrols. 


They  Know  Wars  Tragic  Side 

THE  mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and  sweethearts  of  Hungarian  sol¬ 
diers  stand  for  days  and  days  in  front  of  the  official  bulletin 
boards  in  Budapest  and  watch  for  news  of  their  loved  ones  at  the 
front.  The  women  in  the  photograph  above  are  returning  to  their 
homes  after  reading  a  death  list.  What  they  have  learned  is  re¬ 
written  on  their  faces.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  news  that  has  sad¬ 
dened  the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands  of  women  since  the  European 
war  began.  A  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  Hapsburg  head  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy  makes  the  war  all  the  more  distressing  to  the  Slav 
women  of  Austria-Hungary  whose  menfolk  are  fighting  for  Austria 
against  Itussia  and  Servia.  Many  of  them  feel  that  the  Slavic 
soldiers  are  being  slaughtered  for  a  cause  that  is  alien  to  them, 
and  nearly  every  day  brings  news  of  rioting  by  the  disloyal  in 
Hungary ;  Petrograd  correspondents  tell  us  that  thousands  of  Slavs 
in  Franz  Josef’s  army  are  deserting  to  the  lines  of  Czar  Nicholas. 


GERMANS  DRIVING  BELGIAN  WOMEN  from  a  captured  village.  Rules  of  warfare  prescribed  by  trespassing  foreigners  meant  nothing  to  the  peasants  of  Belgium,  and ' 

and  girls  attacked  the  invaders  with  every  kind  of  weapon  from  boiling  water  to  butcher  knives  and  shotguns,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  German  side  of  the  story  A  Berlin  newspap 

man,  with  the  German  army,  says  that  a  sixteen-year-old  Belgian  girl  was  caught  mutilating  the  wounded,  and  similar  offenses  are  reporte  y  e  ermans  ant  ( < 
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Shrapnel  and  Bullets 
That  Are  Merciful 

A" 


,  N  exceptionally  large  number  o 
French,  British,  and  Belgian  sol 
(tiers  have  escaped  with  slight  wounds 
German  shells  have  killed  thousands 
hut  not  as  many  as  might  have  been  ex 
pected.  They  have  been  more  effectiv 
as  instruments  for  disabling  the  enenp 
And  German  bullets  from  rifles  an 
machine  guns  have  been  even  mor 
merciful  than  the  shrapnel.  The  bu 
lets  bore  tiny  holes,  disinfecting  tli 
wounds  as  they  make  them.  They  ar 
fatal  only  when  they  strike  a  neces 
sarily  vital  spot.  This  has  enabled  th 
Allies’  hospital  corps  to  treat  th 
wounded  with  unprecedented  succes: 
The  shells  and  bullets  of  the  Allif 
are  said  to  be  more  deadly  than  thos 
of  the  Germans.  The  two  men  at  tli 
right  of  the  nurse  in  the  photograph  ai 
British  “Tommies”  who  were  slightl 
wounded  in  France.  Their  comrad 
at  the  extreme  left  was  badly  bur 


The  War's  Strain  on  Human  Endurance 


THE  two  civilians  in  the  photograph 
above  are  running  after  a  cartload 
of  weary  Belgian  soldiers  to  treat  them 
to  a  bucket  of  fruit.  The  troops  are  re¬ 
tiring  exhausted  after  a  hard  day’s  fight¬ 
ing  at  Melle,  a  small  village  near  Ghent. 

Fatigue  has  caused  the  armies  in 
the  western  campaign  to  slacken  their 
pace  several  times,  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  men  have  shown  marvelous  powers 
of  endurance.  The  German,  French, 
and  British  troops  have  had  to  fight 
twenty-four  hours  a  day  in  the  main 
battles.  The  Belgians  also  have  been 
busy  nearly  all  the  time.  Along  the 
great  battle  line  in  France  the  strain 


has  been  terrific.  In  many  instances  the 
troops  have  changed  positions  five  or  six 
times  in  as  many  hours.  Along  the  Aisne 
the  Allies  made  many  of  their  advances 
at  night,  crawling  as  far  as  they  dared 
and  then  digging  new  trenches  in  the 
face  of  a  withering  fire  from  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  who  used  powerful  searchlights  to 
light  the  way  for  their  bullets  and  shells. 
On  one  occasion  the  Allies  had  to  repel 
a  German  night  attack  during  a  hard 
wind  and  rain  storm.  Some  of  the 
men  had  to  fight  in  water  waist  deep. 
The  Frenchmen  in  the  circle  are  enjoying 
a  brief  rest  while  en  route  from  one  posi¬ 
tion  to  another  in  the  line  near  Soissons. 
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A  Serpent  in 


Eden 


[AMES  R.  had  been  proposing  at  diminishing  inter- 
I  vals  since  the  termination  of  his  cousin’s  brief  and 
disastrous  matrimonial  experience,  and  the  rite  had 
'come  pleasantly  familiar.  The  two  talked  calmly 
’  casual  things  as  they  strolled  on.  That  was  a  day 
!  initiatives.  During  that  calm  stroll  Barhadoes 
urtle  was  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  Sweet 
alley. 

Approaching  Rhoda’s  house,  James  R.,  with  the 
indor  of  a  Valleyite  and  a  kinsman,  remarked  upon 
s  shabbiness.  “You  ought  to  slap  on  three  coats  of 
lint  and  tear  down  that  sagging  piazza.  It  is  a  bet- 
■r  built  house  than  mine,  and  look  what  I  have  done 
ith  that.” 

Though  James  R.  was  forced  by  his  profession 
i  live  at  the  county  seat  and  make  his  orisons 
rhetorically  speaking)  facing  north  by  northwest,  he 
N’ned  one  of  the  old  homesteads  and  referred  to  liiin- 
?lf  in  his  public  utterances  as  a  citizen  of  the  “Sweet 
alley  of  Content.” 

Rhoda  sniffed  and  declared  she  detested  glaring  new 
aint  like  a  gay  dress  on  an  aging  woman.  Then  she 
railed  apology.  “That’s  sour  grapes.  Truth  is,  I  can- 
ot  afford  even  a  paint  brush  or  half  a  dozen  shingles. 
Iy  roof  is  a  sieve.  I  keep  tubs  and  buckets  and  wash- 
owls  and  hake  pans  in  the  garret  and  empty  them 
fter  every  shower.  And  the  west  wall  is  giving  way. 
hit  what  can  I  do?” 


JAMES  R.’s  eyebrows  twitched  again  and  he  seized 
the  opportunity.  He  was  even  amiable  enough  to 
offer  a  second  proposition.  “Well,  if  you  will  per- 
ist  in  making  a  martyr  of  yourself — and  me — the  only 
hing  left  will  be  to  invest  in  some  Rarbadoes  Turtle 
took  for  you.  That  will  give  you  quick  returns  and 
ielp  you  get  back  a  little  of  what  that  damn — excuse 


JR  HERE  in  Sweet  Valley  we  still  have  Fourth 
of  July  celebrations  with  bands,  banners,  and 
bulging  baskets,  but  the  celebrating  is  different 
— saner  and  tamer — and  oratory  seems  to  have 
ie  out  of  style.  So  far  the  last  great,  old-time, 
•ead-eagle  speech  was  made  by  Jimmie  Barton — 
>  Hon.  James  R.  Barton — five  years  ago.  In  that 
?eel)  Sweet  Valley  was  compared  publicly  to  the 
rden  of  Eden  for  probably  the  first  time.  “The  fair- 
spot  in  the  grandest  State  in  the  noblest  country  in 
>  best  possible  universe,”  James  B. 
nperately  proceeded.  “Here,”  he  de- 
red,  “the  hiss  of  that  subtle  modern 
•pent,  the  spirit  of  money  grabbing,  is 
heard;  here  not  getting  but  keeping 
the  ideal  and  the  habit— keeping  the 
1  homes,  the  old  furniture,  the  old 
,ys.  Here  young  men  have  the  good 
ise  to  stay  on  God’s  green  fields,  and 
i  few  unfortunates  who  are  crowded 
t  to  wider,  bleaker  spaces  pray  always 
th  their  faces  toward  home.” 

As  the  tumult  of  applauding  subsided 
3  speaker  bowed  himself  from  the 
kety  stand  and  edged  his  way  adroitly 
his  third  cousin,  Rhoda  Barton  Falls, 
ravishing  hit  of  ornamentation  on  the 
tskirts  of  the  crowd.  “Well,  how  did 
sound,”  he  asked. 

‘Sounded  like  you,  James  B.,”  Rhoda 
?ured  him.  James  B.  thanked  her 
ivel.v. 


By  May  McHenry 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  W.  H.  D.  KOERNER 

me — what  the  late  lamented  squandered.  Rarbadoes 
Turtle  is  a  good  thing.” 

James  B.  sat  on  the  sagging  piazza  and  discussed 
both  propositions  with  almost  equal  enthusiasm.  After 
his  exaggeratedly  reluctant  departure  Rhoda  walked 


TALF  the  picnic  was  waiting  to  see 
that  couple  start  home  together. 

James  B.,  being  a  widower  of  suit- 
le  age  and  condition,  and  Rhoda  a 
dow  of  even  more  so,  their  friends 
we  expectant. 

“He’ll  ask  her  again  before  they 
ass  the  stone  bridge,”  one  romantic 
itron  prophesied  to  another.  “I  can 
Li  by  the  way  he  twitches  his  eye- 
ows.” 

It  was  on  the  bridge,  in  the  shade  of 
e  leaning  buttonwood,  that  James  B„ 
ith  the  gentle  decision  and  masterful 
ferenee  of  much  practice,  took  Rhoda’s 
(fluttered  lingers  and  told  her  they  had 
lited  long  enough ;  happiness  was  just 
ound  the  corner  and  there  was  no  use 
asting  golden  moments.  “You  have 
id  me  off  for  four  years,  and  Ed  Falls 
as  not  worth  four  weeks,”  he  declared, 
know  you  care — ” 

But  Rhoda  lifted  her  eyes  with  two  big 
ars  brimming  over.  “Jimmie — please — ” 
ie  said.  James  B.  shrugged  resignedly.  When  she 
lied  him  “Jimmie”  and  looked  at  him  mistily  he  al- 
ays  tried  to  do  what  he  thought  she  wanted. 


“ You  have  held  me  off  for  four  years,”  he 
declared.  .  .  .  Rhoda  lifted  her  eyes  with  two  big 
tears  brimming  over.  “ Jimmie  —  please  —  ”  she  said 

in  her  garden  and  up  and  down  the  road,  looking  at  her 
house  from  every  angle,  imagining  repairs  and  im¬ 
provements.  The  decay  of  the  once  handsome  home  of 
her  fathers  had  been  one  of  her  seven  hidden  sorrows. 
“You  blessed  old  shell  of  many  old  Bartons !  If  there 
is  a  way.  I  will  not  have  you  shamed  by  your  mush 
room  neighbors,”  she  decided. 

The  next  morning,  when  James  B.'s  roadster  tooted 
down  the  road  toward  town.  Rhoda  stood  at  her  gate 
and  held  up  an  arresting  hand.  “Here’s  a  check  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty,”  she  began.  “It’s  all  I  can  pos¬ 
sibly  raise  to  invest  in  what-you-call-it  as  you  so  kindly 
offered.  “O  man.  I  have  decided  to  become  a  gam¬ 
bler  and  blacken  my  soul  to  put  a  coat  of  white  on  my 
house !” 

James  R.  laughed  as  he  took  the  envelope  she 
offered.  “O  woman,  we  are  all  gamblers !  Leave  it 
to  me,  and  the  blackening,  if  any,  will  fall  where  a 
little  added  penumbra  or  whatever  will  be  unnoticed. 
If  you  would  but  let  me  take  care  of  all — oh.  well,  well !” 

THAT  was  the  beginning  of  speculation  in  stocks 
in  pious,  placid,  parsimonious  Sweet  Valley. 
Just  what  James  B.  did  with  investments  he 
was  taking  care  of  Rhoda  did  not  understand.  She 
knew  her  two  hundred  and  fifty  began  to  pay  what  he 
called  dividends  whenever  she  needed  money,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  year  she  felt  justified  not  only  in 
painting  her  house,  but  in  putting  on  a  new  roof  and 
a  porch  extending  into  an  arbor,  termed  by  facetious 
neighbors  a  “purgatory.” 

Being  a  good  thing,  Rhoda  passed  it  along.  She 
told  all  her  neighbors  and  friends  about  the  house¬ 
repairing  magic  of  Barhadoes  Turtle.  She  met  doubts 
and  scruples  by  quoting  James  B.  and  citing  her  own 
experience.  "This  is  an  age  of  big  things,  of  combina¬ 


tions,”  she  told  them.  “This  zinc  mine — the  Barba- 
does  Turtle  Mine — is  a  great  big  thing — millions  upon 
millions — James  B.  has  been  out  there.  He  has  seen 
the  mine  and  the  ore  and  the  big  machinery  and  the 
crowds  of  men  working  and  the  town  they  are  build¬ 
ing  for  the  workmen  with  electric  lights  and  water¬ 
works  and  an  opera  house.  James  B.  is  a  director  to 
say  how  things  shall  be  run.  so  you  see  it  must  be  all 
right.  James  B.  says  it  is  not  speculation,  but  just 
plain  business  on  a  big  scale.  Same  principle  as  when 
the  Hummel  boys  combined  and  bought 
the  old  Sutton  place  and  went  to  raising 
chickens,  each  putting  in  so  much  and 
each  to  have  a  proportionate  share  of 
what  they  made.” 

“And  they  never  made  anything,  bust¬ 
in’  up  the  first  year,”  some  one  objected. 

“That  wasn’t  the  combine ;  ’txvas 
plush  furniture  and  cholera,”  another 
explained.  “The  Hummel  boys’  wives 
got  plush  furniture  and  the  chickens  got 
cholera.” 

It  was  surprising  how  many  of  our 
Sweet  Valley  farmers  went  down  into 
their  socks  and  brought  up  tight  little 
rolls.  There  seemed  to  be  a  sudden  need 
of  extra  cash  for  hay  tedders  or  ma¬ 
nure  spreaders  or  victrolas.  James  B.. 
the  obliging,  the  helpful,  the  optimistic, 
was  ready  to  place  anybody’s  money  on 
Barhadoes  Turtle.  “I’m  not  infallible, 
but  you  may  take  my  word  for  all  it  is 
worth  that  this  ‘is  a  sound  proposition 
with  the  goods  back  of  it.” 


TO  RHODA  he  confessed  surprise. 
“I’ve  been  thinking  and  talking 
a  lot  about  the  unworldliness  and 
Spartan  simplicity  up  here.  I  believed 
our  people  were  satisfied  with  their  old- 
fashioned  plenty.  I  seem  to  have  been 
fooled.  Was  it  you,  Rhoda,  who  told 
me  Sweet  Valley  cared  more  for  gold 
of  ripening  grain  and  sunlight  on  the 
hills  than  for  the  yellow  dross  of  Wall 
Street?” 

“That  was  last  year,”  Rhoda  answered. 
“Things  are  different  now.  People  up 
here  are  human  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  they  have  caught  the  money¬ 
making  fever,  too.  But  I’m  afraid  I  in¬ 
troduced  the  germ — or  you  did,  James 
B.  Maybe  we  have  done  wrong.  Sup¬ 
pose  they  go  on  and  become  rich  and 
worldly  and  envious  and  grasping — 
Oh,  it  would  be  such  a  pity,  Jim !  Think 
of  Sweet  Valley  spoiled — ” 

“Don’t  you  worry  about  that,”  James  B.  comforted 
her.  “Sweet  Valley  will  not  degenerate  into  a  million¬ 
aires’  colony — not  this  deal.  Nobody  is  getting  rich 
quick  on  stocks  or  anything  else  this  year.  It  will 
probably  give  the  uncles  a  little  extra  change  for  fine- 
cut  or  smoking  tobacco;  it  will  certainly  give  them 
something  to  talk  about  at  Gilly’s  store.” 


IT  GAVE  us  something  to  talk  about.  The  fever  ran 
high.  Usually  when  neighbors  meet  the  talk  is  of 
the  weather,  the  plowing,  the  sowing,  the  reaping, 
the  chickens,  the  children,  and  like  realities  of  earth 
and  Nature.  During  the  high-temperature  period  it 
was  of  dividends  and  deals  and  Lawson’s  advertise¬ 
ments  and  money — always  of  money. 

When  Mary  Elizabeth  l’ealer  ran  in  from  next  door, 
it  was  not  to  borrow  a  cup  of  sugar  or  a  baby’s  night¬ 
dress  pattern,  but  the  city  paper  that  she  might  look 
at  the  financial  page.  "I  want  to  see  if  'Chic.  Consol. 
Gas,  prf.’  declares  a  dividend  this  month,”  she  ex¬ 
plained.  “Of  course  I  haven’t  any,  but  I’ve  been 
figuring  up  how  I  would  ’a’  come  out  if  I  had  bought 
five  hundred  shares  last  September.” 

“Think  of  it !  Saints  above,  think  of  it !”  Rhoda 
exclaimed.  “Think  of  Mary  Elizabeth  Pealer,  born 
and  raised  and  married  and  going  to  be  buried  in 
Sweet  Valley,  reading  a  financial  page  or  knowing  a 
dividend  from  a  door  knob!  And  five  hundred  shares 
of  ‘Chic-what-is-it’  when  she  has  but  two  dresses  to 
her  back — gingham — and  owes  Gil ly  for  one  of  them  !” 


FOR  a  time  everything  was  glowing  and  golden. 
But  there  came  faint,  far-off  whisperings  and 
wailings  of  financial  depression,  of  failures  and 
panics.  “But  Barhadoes  Turtle  is  all  right,”  James  B. 
repeated,  and,  with  one  silent  exception,  the  Valleyites 
believed  and  rested  content,  counting  up  possible  profits. 

Rhoda  did  not  read  the  financial  page;  she  followed 
the  more  accurate  feminine  procedure  of  reading 
James  B.  As  time  passed  she  noted  deepening  lines 
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out  his  mouth  and  furrows  on  his  forehead;  she 
reeived  that  he  was  restless  and  irritable  and  that 
genial  exuberance  often  lapsed  into  absent-minded 
gloom.  Plainly  there  was  something  on  his  mind.  It 
could  not  be  herself;  she  had  never  produced  so  bale¬ 
ful  an  effect.  By  elimination  she  arrived  at  Barba- 
does  Turtle. 

“I  should  not  worry  too  much,”  she  ventured  to 
advise.  “If  you  have  done  what  you  have  done  for 
the  best,  you  cannot  be  held  accountable  if  things  do 
not  turn  out  right.” 

“What  things?”  he  demanded  sharply. 

“The  universe  in  general  and  Barbadoes  Turtle  in 
particular,”  she  returned  calmly. 

“Oh,  yes,  I’m  accountable  for  the  universe!”  he 
snorted  savagely.  “Just  as  accountable  for  that  as 
for  the  other !”  Then,  as  he  pranced  off  excess  emo¬ 
tion  up  and  down 


prophecy  that  Barbadoes  Turtle  would  give  them 
something  to  talk  of  at  Gilly’s.  That  evening’s  mail 
brought  Rlioda  a  brief  letter  from  James  B. — 
the  fourth.  The  others  had  told  little  beyond  the 
writer’s  whereabouts,  the  state  of  the  weather  and 
the  state  of  his  affections.  This  fourth,  giving 
very  little  more  detail,  had  been  mailed  in 
New  York  that  morning: 

“Arrived  here  from  the  mines  yesterday.  Return  to 
Flowerville  this  afternoon.  Expect  to  pay  Sweet  Yal- 
leyites  a  brief  and  busy  visit  to-morrow  evening. 
Hope  to  find  you  well  and  kind.  Do  not  spoil  my 
surprise  party  by  telling  of  my  coming.” 


K 


iHODA  pondered  this  letter  and  other  things  half 
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her  new  porch : 

“I’m  going  out 
there.  I  tell  you, 

I’m  going  out  to 
that  mine  before 
this  week  ends. 

I'm  still  a  director 
and  I'll  let  them 
know  I  have  some 
say !” 

For  several  weeks 
after  that  Sweet  Valley 
knew  nothing  of  James 
B.  Meanwhile  rumors 
and  rumors  of  rumors  came  in 
from  the  outside,  and  the  finan¬ 
cial  page  recorded  strange  wob- 
blings  of  Barbadoes  Turtle;  a 
spirit  of  distrust  gradually  took 
form  and  substance  and  then 
grew  swiftly  and  horribly,  as 
such  things  will. 


pared,  though  only  partly  dressed,  when  her 
zealous  friend  rushed  in  by  the  back  way  all  aquiver 
with  the  announcement  that  something  awful  had  hap¬ 
pened.  “Word  has  come  that  James  B.  is  selling  all 
his  Flowerville  property  and  mortgaging  his  farm  so 


our  friends.  If  they  wish  to  have  ready  that  ta 
and  the  feathers  Crazy  Tim  died  on,  you  may  tel 
them  we  will  be  here  about  half  past  eight.  But  i 
better  be  the  band  playing  ‘Hail  to  the  Chief’  o 
something  like  that;  don’t  you  think,  eh?  If  yo 
will  hook  this  for  me,  please?  Thank  you,  dear 
I  never  can  do  it!  Haven’t  much  time,  have  I? 
would  not  miss  this  train  for  all  the  world,  or  worl 
to  come,  maybe.” 

As  she  boarded  her  train,  Rhoda  laughed  grimly  t 
herself.  She  had  a  day’s  work  ahead  of  her — a  hut 
band  and  a  large  sum  of  money  to  be  procured  am 
delivered  in  Sweet  Valley  by  nightfall. 

In  Flowerville  she  visited  a  lawyer  and  a  ban! 
It  was  afternoon  when  she  appeared  in  James  B.’ 
office — an  entrancing  vision  in  softest  grays,  wit 
roses  on  her  cheeks  to  match  those  on  her  hai 
James  B.,  in  the  midst  of  a  confusion  of  ledgers  an 
papers,  blinked  like  a  night  owl  introduced  to  ligli 
when  she  entered. 

He  welcomed  her  warmly,  though  a  shade  inquiringly 
She  had  thought  out  several  opening  speeches,  bu 
they  stuck  in  her  throat  now.  This  was  not  th 
bowed,  harassed,  disheartened  James  B.  she  expecte 
to  see.  He  was  alert,  clear-eyed,  spruce,  with  th 
assured,  businesslike  air  of  a  man  whose  course  i 
clear  before  him.  Rhoda  felt  her  own  course  sud 
denl.v  obscure  and  difficult. 

“Apart  from  the  natural  and  creditable  desire  t 
see  me,  I  guess  you  have  come  to  tell  me  what  to  d 
about  that  mining  stock  held  by  the  uncles  up  th 
valley,”  James  B.  quizzed. 


RHODA’S  dearest  female  friend 
kept  her  informed,  when 
others  grew  reticent  and  sul¬ 
len.  "There's  some  bad  talk  going,” 
the  report  came.  “They  say  J ames 
B.  made  a  pretty  penny  selling 
that  stock  up  here  when  he  knew  it  was  bound 
to  go  down,  and  some  even  say  that,  being  a 
director,  he  helped  manipulate  or  something 
to  make  it  go  down.  Sam  H.  Henry  went  to 
Flowerville  to  see  Lawyer  Hartman,  and  Hart¬ 
man  told  him  the  fancy  certificates  held  by 
people  up  here  are  not  worth  more’n  the  paper 
they’re  printed  on.  He  says  he  holds  a  lot 
of  Barbadoes  Turtle  himself  and  counts  it  a 
clean  loss.  Uncle  Jim  Hess,  having  set  such 
store  on  James  B.’s  being  his  namesake, 
took  to  his  bed  when  he  heard  that.” 

“Oh,  yes;  it’s  paid  dividends  twice,  as  you 
say,  so  they  have  had  something,”  Rhoda’s  in¬ 
former  admitted  later.  “But  look  what  they  expected  ! 
They  were  going  to  have  automobiles  and  cement  pig¬ 
pens  and  Lord  knows  what.  The  lawyer  told  Sam  no 
use  trying  for  damages  out  of  James  B.,  because  James 
B.  will  be  cleaned  out — bankrupted  himself.  Lots  don’t 
believe  that.  They  say  he’ll  be  richer  than  ever  and 
that  is  what  he  is  in  New  York  for — to  get  his  share  of 
the  plunder.  You  must  admit  yourself  ’twould  look 
better  if  he’d  come  home  and  face  the  music  and  ex¬ 
plain  if  he  can.  Billy  Sutton  says  if  folks  round  here 
had  the  spunk  of  a  louse  they’d  have  James  B.  in  the 
penitentiary  by  this  time.  Billy  did  not  buy  any  stock 
himself — bein’  on  the  town,  he  couldn’t — but  he’s  hav¬ 
ing  the  time  of  his  life  advising  and  sympathizing 
with  them  that  did.” 

Rhoda’s  friend  cheered  her  further  by  detailing  how 
she  shared  in  the  blame.  “Of  course  ’twas  you  coaxed 
most  of  ’em  into  it,  but  they  let  you  off  some  by  saying 
you  are  a  woman  and  must  have  been  acting  as  James 
B.’s  tool  anyway.  It  really  is  just  awful !”  she  re¬ 
ported,  feelingly.  “Sweet  Valley’s  that  changed,  it 
seems  like  another  place.  Seems  as  though  every¬ 
body’s  poisoned  and  bitter  as  gall.” 


The  group  of  stoop-shouldered 
men  on  the  store  porch 
paused  in  their  mut¬ 
tered  talk  and  grunted.  .  . 


he  can  get  away  with  his  loot,  and  they  are  getting 
ready  to  tar  and  feather  him  when  he  comes  up  to  see 
you.  Oh,  they’re  just  frothing,  they’re  that  mad.  They 
are  getting  ready.  They  have  a  pile  of  pine  knots  and 
a  big  kettle  of  tar  and  the  feather  bed  old  Crazy  Tim 
died  on.  It  will  be  an  awful  thing  to  have  happen— a 
disgrace  to  the  place  forever.  I  tell  you,  Rhoda.  you 
must  warn  James  B.  to  keep  away  until  the  feeling 
dies  down.” 


>EING  prepared,  Rhoda  laughed  a  little  and  said 


IT  IS  true  that  Sweet  Valley  was  changed  and  un¬ 
natural  in  those  days.  Rhoda,  walking  to  the  post 
office  in  the  honeysuckle-scented  dusk,  sensed  the 
difference  with  sharp  pain.  The  quiet  was  depressing 
and  funereal,  with  no  gay  voices  or  cheery  greetings 
from  porches  or  doorways;  where  the  silence  was 
broken  it  was  by  shrill  argument  and  dissension  on  the 
one  unhappy  topic  of  money  losses  losses.  A  big 
handful  of  mud  spattered  over  the  fresh  white  paint 
on  the  front  of  James  B.’s  house  was  eloquent— an 
Iliad  of  wrath. 

No  one  had  ever  been  known  to  throw  mud  in 
Sweet  Valley  before.  The  few  who  walked  the 
shaded  streets  looked  haggard  and  sullen — even  the 
little  children  were  scared  and  furtive.  The  red¬ 
eyed  postmistress  sighed  and  sniffed  suspiciously ;  the 
group  of  stoop-shouldered  men  on  the  store  porch 
paused  in  their  muttered  talk  and  grunted  gruffly  in 
answer  to  Rhoda’s  passing  salutation.  And  Rhoda 
caught  back  a  sob  as  she  remembered  James  B.’s 
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she  did  not  believe  any  amount  of  warning  would 
keep  James  B.  away  under  the  circumstances. 
Besides,  you  never  could  make  him  believe  that  Sweet 
Valley  would  tar  and  feather  anybody,  and  you 
could  not  make  her  believe  it  either,  she  went 
on  serenely. 

She  thought  it  was  a  great  pity  for  people  to  become 
hysterical  and  overwrought.  They  were  so  likely  to 
say  things  for  which  they  would  be  sorry  later.  It 
seemed  to  be  one  of  the  evil  effects  of  money  grasping 
to  make  men  and  women  lose  their  sense  of  propor¬ 
tion  and  their  sense  of  justice. 

“I’ll  tell  you  one  thing,”  she  concluded  more  sharply. 
“These  men — these  grown-up,  capable  men  who  went 
into  this  business  with  their  eyes  open  and  their  palms 
itching,  and  who  are  trying  the  baby  act  now — are 
going  to  feel  deeply  ashamed  when  they  come  to  their 
senses.  There  is  no  reason,  legal,  moral,  or  other, 
why  James  B.  should  mortgage  property  and  strip 
himself  to  the  hide  to  protect  them.  Not  one  man  in 
a  thousand  would  do  it.  But  James  B.  is  one  ! 
Well,  of  course  I  am  prejudiced  there ;  I  would  be,  you 
know.”  She  paused  and  regarded  her  friend  with  the 
veiled,  Mona  Lisa  smile  of  a  cat  playing  with  a  mouse. 
“This  was  intended  to  be  kept  a  secret,  but  I  believe  I 
will  tell —  Yes,  I  believe  I  will  tell  you—”  she  an¬ 
nounced  slowly.  “It  is  this  way :  I  am  going  down  to 
Flowerville  on  the  9.37  train.  That  is  the  reason  I 
have  on  my  best  underclothes.  I  will  meet  James  B. 
and  we  will  be  married  this  afternoon.  So  you  see 
there  is  no  danger  of  his  going  away.  We  will  return 
here  to-night — drive  up  in  his  car  or  in  some  one  else’s, 
if  his  has  been  sold — and  we  will  expect  to  see 


HE  facetiousness  of  his  tone  stiffened  Rhode 
“You  do  not  need  to  be  told  what  to  do,  James 
and  I  do  not  need  to  be  told  what  you  are  goin 
to  do  in  that  matter.  What  I  came  for  is  to  help  yo 
with  it.  To  ask  you  to  let  me  help  you.” 

“To  help  me!  How?  To  help  me  with  what?” 

Rhoda  paid  no  attention  to  his  inquiries.  “You  hav 
lost  a  large  amount  of  money,  have  yo 
not?”  she  demanded. 

“Oh,  some,”  he  admitted  grimly. 

“You  have  had  to  sell  your  houses  i 
town  and  give  up  your  automobiles  an 
the  store  in  Benton  and  mortgage  tl 
farm  and  sacrifice  your  interest  in  tin 
coal  land  to  meet  your  liabilities?”  st 
pursued. 

“You  have  been  correctly  informed.” 

“I  did  not  need  to  be  informed.  I  knew,”  she  a 
serted  calmly.  “Well,  I  have  money  in  the  bank  tin 
really  is  yours,  you  know.  You  got  it  for  me  l 
speculating  or  something,  and  in  my  heart  I  have  a 
ways  regarded  it  as  a  present  or  a  loan  from  yo 
Then  there  was  all  the  rest  of  my  property.  It  wf 
unencumbered,  so  I  was  able  to  raise  quite  a  sum  on  i 
I  have  it  here  in  my  hand  bag  ready  for  you.  You  ca 
count  it  all  up  and  see  how  much  it  amounts  to.  I’ 
so  stupid  that  way.” 

“Yrou  have  it  there,  ready —  You  have  brought  yoi 
money —  Good  and  all-powerful  Lord !”  James  1 
swore  reverently  under  his  breath.  “Rhoda,  win 
are  you  trying  to  do,  and  why  are  you  doing  it?” 

Rhoda  was  breathing  gaspingly,  but  she  spol 
quickly  and  firmly.  “I  am  trying  to  help  you  becau 
you  are  you  and  because  you  are  going  to  do  what 
right  even  if  it  is  foolish  and  you  don’t  have  to  do  j 
I  am  as  much  to  blame  as  you  for  their  buying  tin 
stock,  and  I  want  to  bear  my  share — ” 

“But,  my  dear  girl,  all  that  is  absurd.  From  a  bus 
ness  standpoint — ” 

“We  cannot  look  at  this  from  a  business  standpoin 
can  we?  It  is  as  you  have  always  said  :  there  must  I 
a  different  standard  from  the  rest  of  the  world  up  tl 
valley.  People  used  to  a  selfish,  sensible  standpoii 
could  not  understand  as  you  and  I  understand,  cou 
they?  They  could  not  know  how  many  years’  savin; 
and  serimpings  go  into  a  hundred  dollars,  or  how  Ds 
Sutton  walks  the  floor  half  the  nights,  and  poor  o 
Uncle  Jim  has  taken  to  his  bed,  sick  with  the  fe: 
that  they  have  lost  the  pitiful  little  sums  reserved  f 
last  sicknesses  and  deaths  and  births.”  Rhoda  was  i 
covering  herself  enough  to  get  in  some  of  the  pr 
pared  speeches  now.  “They  would  not  know  either 
those  worldly  wise  ones  who  might  scoff — how  the  pe 
pie  admire  and  trust  you,  and  have  pathetic,  aline 
tragic,  faith  that  you  will  stand  by  them  and  find 
way  to  pull  them  out  of  the  hole.  Why,  Jimmie  B* 
ton,  letting  those  old  men  lose  money  in  speculate 
would  be  like  letting  little  hungry  children  be  coaxi 
into  throwing  their  bread  and  butter  to  swans  ai 
goldfishes  in  an  artificial  pond,  wouldn’t  it,  now?” 


'  O  THEY  think  I  can  pull  them  out,  do  the; 


S( 

Uncle  Jim  has  taken  to  his  bed,  has  he?”  he  e 
claimed  in  a  queer  voice. 

“You  know  how  they  always  have  depended  up 
you.  It  is  really  almost  ridiculous,  Jimmie,  the  w: 
they  look  up  to  you  up  there.  Of  course  you  ha 
been  mighty  good—” 

James  B.  stopped  her  with  a  loud  imprecation 
protest.  He  turned  to  his  desk  and  figured  savage 
for  some  minutes.  “Wipe  me  out  clean  as  a  whistk 
he  decided  gloomily.  “Still,  (Continued  on  page  32) 
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1  BILLION  DOLLAR  SENTIMENT 


Every  traveler  in  England  or  reader  of 
nglish  and  Colonial  publications  must 
ave  been  struck  with  the  frequent  use  in 
nglish  advertising  of  such  expressions  as 
Made  in  England,  by  British  Workmen” 
-a  high-sounding  phrase  that,  in  itself, 
leans  rather  less  than  nothing. 

“Made  by  British  workmen”  settles 
Dthing  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  a  prod- 
ct.  It  merely  opens  up  the  question  as 
>  what  sort  of  persons  British  work- 
len  are  and  whether  or  not,  as  a  class, 
ley  are  better  workmen  than  Germans, 
renchmen  or  Americans.  And  the  an- 
ver  is,  of  course,  that  they  are  not. 

British  workmen  differ  in  their  capabilities,  not 
icause  they  are  British  workmen,  but  because  they 
e  human  beings.  The  British  workman  is  no 
itter  and  no  worse,  on  the  whole,  than  average 
orkmen  elsewhere.  He  is  various.  But  the  big 
ct  in  this  connection  is  that  England  thinks  he  is 
>tter  and  it  is  profitable  for  England  to  think  so. 

A  sentiment  in  favor  of  British-made  goods  has 
ien  created  and  carefully  nurtured  by  British  mer- 
lants,  manufacturers  and  periodicals.  That  sen- 
ment  is  worth  billions  of  dollars  to  England.  And 
ie  lack  of  a  similar  sentiment  in  America,  in  favor 

American-made  goods,  costs  this  country  hun- 
•eds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  Every  one  of  us 
ares  the  loss. 

We  in  America  have  gone  so  far  in  the  other  di¬ 
ction  that  we  have  built  up  a  solid  wall  of  preju- 
ce  against  our  own  goods  and  in  favor  of  anything 
taring  the  magic  word  “imported”. 

This  word  has  spoken  as  a  voice  of  authority,  as 
ie  well-known  “last  word”  in  matters  of  style,  qual- 
y ,  exclusiveness  and  what  not. 

Isn’t  it  about  time  for  us  to  wake  up— all  of 
s,  manufacturers,  retailers  and  consumers  —  and 
ike  note  of  the  golden  stream  of  our  own  money 
hich  is  flowing  away  from  us,  solely  because 
E  sentiment  on  one  side  and  prejudice  on  the 
ther  ?  The  European  war  has  given  us  a  chance 
)  turn  the  stream  our  way.  Ordinary  intelligence 

lould  keep  it  flowing  our  way  forever,  once  started. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  build  up  a  mere  “patriotic” 
rejudice  against  the  goods  of  other  nations,  or  in 
ivor  of  our  own.  We  have  a  chance  to  do  some- 
fing  bigger  than  that. 

England’s  sentiment  in  favor  of  English  goods  is 
ot  based  upon  facts  of  superiority,  but  on  a  care¬ 


fully  created  illusion  of  superiority.  But  it  is  a 
profitable  illusion,  as  well  as  a  pleasant  one.  It  costs 
nothing,  and  if  we  could  do  no  better,  I  should  say 
let  us  build  up  a  similar  one  by  all  means. 

If  we  must  have  illusions,  it  is  profitable  to  have 
them  about  our  own  people  and  our  own  products. 
But  it  is  better  to  have  facts  than  illusions,  and  in 
the  case  of  American  workmen  and  American 
products  the  facts  are  in  our  favor. 

The  American  workman  is  the  composite  work¬ 
man  of  the  world.  He  is  everything.  To  start  with, 
he  may  be  English,  German,  Belgian,  Frenchman, 
Swiss,  or  anything  you  like,  but  over  here  he  soon 
becomes  American  too.  To  whatever  the  old  world 
has  given  him,  in  his  own  life  or  through  his  ances¬ 
tors,  America  adds  something.  To  old-world  pa¬ 
tience  and  method,  there  is  added  American  energy, 
zeal  and  initiative.  American  Government,  institu¬ 
tions,  customs,  everything — the  very  atmosphere- 
are  stimulating  to  action,  to  invention,  to  ambition. 

American  workmen  are  not  all  perfect  as  indi¬ 
viduals.  But  in  the  very  nature  of  things  they  are, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  average  workmen  in  the  world, 
because  they  have  come  from  all  the  world,  bringing 
the  best  of  all  countries  with  them  and  adding  the 
indomitable  and  creative  American  spirit  to  what 
they  brought. 

And  American  manufacturing  resources  are  the 
best  in  the  world.  It  is  true  that  European  manu¬ 
facturers  thus  far  have  excelled  us  in  some  things— 
due  principally  to  the  larger  market  afforded  them 
by  our  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  foreign  label.  But 
where  Europe  has  excelled  in  one  thing,  America 
has  excelled  in  a  dozen.  With  the  stimulus  of 
united  American  support  of  American  industries,  she 
will  excel  in  everything  that  can  be  manufactured. 

Americans  do  not  know  the  facts  in  regard  to 
American  manufacturing  superiority  in  many  lines. 
Collier’s  hopes  to  provide  the  facts  and  to  help  in 
organizing  an  American  sentiment  for  American 
goods,  based  upon  the  facts. 

Let’s  get  together — let  everybody  help — to  the 
end  of  substituting  a  reasonable  preference  for  an 
unreasonable  prejudice. 

IN  RESPECT  TO  THE  GOODS  OF 
OUR  EUROPEAN  NEIGHBORS 
LET  US  BE  “KINDLY,  BUT 
FIRM”— AND  SEE  TO  IT  THAT 
THE  GOODS  WE  PURCHASE, 
WHEREVER  POSSIBLE,  ARE 
MADE  IN  AMERICA 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager 

Number  Two  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  Inc. 
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the  above  mentioned  author — if  it  is 
right  to  give  it.  Let  me  add  that  I 
predate  Collier's  to  the  extent  that 
don’t  feel  that  I  could  do  without  it 
Mrs.  .T.  V.  .Texkins! 


Columbus,  Ohio 
In  re  Marietta  College :  “As  an  e 
dence  of  fair-mindedness.”  In  Collier 
This  is  too.  too  much. 

Stinking  Leffens 


Collier’s  Weekly  has  a  profound  set 
of  the  poetry  in  prose,  but  none  in  hum 
—Parkersburg  (TV.  Va.)  Dispatch-yew 


Ossian,  In  a 

In  re  Meredith  Nicholson’s  opinion 
“Leal by.”  Bosh!  Who  are  you  publi 
ing  yarns  for?  The  Meredith  Nichols* 
or  the  great  unwashed?  How  ma 
Merediths  are  there,  anyhow?  Go  bi 
five  or  six  years  and  give  us  real  stor 
— short  ones  at  that !  Collier’s  has  hi 
“punk”  in  fiction  (O.  K.  in  politics)  : 
some  time.  Rem.  A.  Johnston 


Piiilmont,  N.  Y 
Here’s  to  George  Randolph  Ches 
and  his  stories!  Bulliest  ever!  Her 
stories  with  life  to  them !  After  liavi 
been  disappointed  by  your  magazine 
some  months,  I  wish  to  congratulate  j 
on  the  way  you  picked  up.  “Beall 
especially ;  also  “Fundamental  Justi< 
is  great.  Alice  Helen  Can 


New  York,  N.  Y 
My  three  small  children  love  Collie 
for  the  pictures,  and  will  sit  down 
themselves  and  pore  over  them  in  gre 
est  enjoyment.  John  L.  Houston 


Dayton,  Wash 
My  dear  Mr.  Street  :  I  enjoy  v< 
much  all  of  your  articles,  but  the  Chi 
go  one  has  the  personal  touch  so  tha 
remember  the  schoolmates  and  the 
homes  where  I  played. 

Arthur  Appleton 


Constable,  N.  T 

Mr.  Julian  Street. 

Dear  Sir  :  .  .  .  After  you  found 
William  with  his  last  remark;  “Wei 
guess  I’ll  see  you  again  some  time — sc 
place”  and  saw  those  boys  in  sli 
trousers  come  yelling  through  that  g 
and  you  had  the  curious  feeling  t 
among  them  was  the  hoy  you  used  to 
I  finished  reading  with  moist  eyes.  S 
reflections  soften  and  touch  the  hearl 
a  man  on  the  upward  side  of  fifty  1 
myself,  especially  when  I  see  my  c 
boyhood  mirrored  in  my  loved  son  of  : 
teen,  who,  though  as  tall  as  I  am.  self 
fails  to  give  his  father  a  good  night  k 
H.  P.  Lang  do r 


Collier's  Weekly  strongly  denour 
the  Administration  for  giving  aid  i 
comfort  to  General  Villa.  It  may 
that  Villa  is  far  from  being  an  if 
little  playmate;  but  he  appears  to 
the  only  militant  friend  Uncle  Sam 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande.— Kansas  ( 
(Mo.)  Star. 


Ithaca,  N.  I 

Regards  to  George  Fitch.  His  es 
this  week  on  “College-Bred  Farmers’ 
true  George  Fitch  style.  Why 
“boost”  Collier’s  a  little  more  when 
boys  get  back?  Your  “booze”  edito 
may  then  help  to  make  the  “Dut< 
“Senate,”  and  “College  Inn”  a  little 
popular.  S-  L.  A.,  10B.  f 


Iron  Mountain,  Mice 
I  have  never  thought  of  myself  as 
passing  judgment  upon  the  literary 
forts  of  our  present-day  authors,  fo 
have  enjoyed  many  stories  that  si 
personal  friends  found  nothing  in,  ; 
so  have  always  entertained  a  “sneak 
notion”  that  possibly  it  was  I  who  er 
in  judgment.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  h 
occasionally  read  stories  in  your  ms 
zine  that  have  instilled  in  me  a  de: 
to  express  to  you  my  pleasure  deri 
from  them.  Comes  the  May  2  nuui 
containing  the  story  “The  Last  of 
Family,”  by  Richard  Washburn  Cl 
I  consider  it  one  of  his  best — and 


COLLI  LIPS  WEEKLY  is  one  of  those 
publications  which  has  somehow  ar¬ 
ranged  its  finances  and  its  material 
worldly  problems  so  that  it  can  sail  ad 
libitum  into  realms  of  the  ideal.  There 
are  other  demigods  of  journalism  which 
sniff  the  upper  air  often,  and  frequently 
get  visions  of  the  empyrean,  but  which 
nevertheless  have  feet  of  clay,  and  which 
get  their  feet  wet  by  still  sticking  to 
earth. — Wichita  (Kas.)  Eagle. 


* 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Please  accept  heartfelt  gratitude  for 
H.  G.  Wells’s  corking  serial.  Could  a 
more  felicitous  expression  be  imagined 
in  describing  the  fracas  in  the  caravan 
than  “smothered  noises  of  still  inade¬ 
quate  adjustment  within”? 

Orvil  Williamson. 


Tucumcari,  N.  M. 

You  hold  the  laboring  man  up  with 
one  hand  and  knock  him  out  with  the 
other.  H.  W.  Loggins. 

4* 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Mr.  Macfarlane’s  article  on  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Colorado  is  by  far  and  large 
preeminently  the  feature  article  that  I 
have  ever  read  in  Collier’s.  It  is  the 
fairest  and  "most  unprejudiced  expose  of 
the  real  facts  existing  between  the  big 
interests  and  the  workers,  not  only  in 
Colorado  but  all  over  the  country. 

J.  A.  Evans. 

4* 

Columbia,  Mo. 

Be  a  good  sport.  Put  .Julian  Street  in 
every  week.  Yours  for  more  meaniler- 
jngS)’  Charles  G.  Ross. 

Eburne,  B.  C. 

Collier's  is  going  from  bad  to  worse. 
It  is  hardly  worth  reading  now.  The 
U.  S.  A.  is  not  the  only  place  on  God’s 
earth,  and  if  you  are  selling  it  in  Can¬ 
ada,  please  give  some  Canadian  news. 

G.  N.  J.  Scott. 

4* 

Collier’s  Weekly  probably  recognizes 
the  force  of  the  Davy  Crockett  maxim, 
“Be  sure  you’re  right  and  then  go 
ahead,”  but  has  the  good  sense  when 
it  finds  it’s  not  going  right  to  stop  going 
ahead. 

— Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal-Tribune. 

4* 

Collier’s  Weekly,  pro-Bull  Moose  and 
anti-Peruna  organ,  says ;  “Ray  Stannard 
Baker  closes  an  article  in  the  ‘American 
Magazine’  by  stating  that  the  Washing¬ 
ton  dope  is  to  the  effect  that  in  the  Presi¬ 
dential  campaign  of  1916  ‘the  battle  will 
be  between  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt;  and  may  the  best  man  win’!  We 
are  willing  to  go  further  and  say  that, 
in  the  above  event,  the  best  man  certain¬ 
ly  and  surely  will  win.  It’s  a  cinch !” 

A  river  of  doubt  flows  between  Collier’s 
prophecy  and  its  fulfillment.— Springfield 
(Mass.)  News. 

4* 

Broken  Arrow,  Okla. 
Mr.  Julian  Street. 

Dear  Sir:  Permit  me  to  express  my 
unbounded  admiration  for  your  “Ameri¬ 
can  Ramblings”  now  appearing  in 
Collier’s  Weekly.  .  .  .  I’m  strong  for 
your  stories,  and  Collier’s  will  get  my 
nickel  each  week  so  long  as  you’ve  got  a 
place  on  the  program ! 

Billy  E.  Keifer. 

4* 

Sunlight,  Va. 

“Bealby”  is  delightful,  and  the  illus¬ 
trations  are  as  fine  as  the  story.  There 
is  as  much  recreation  in  this  story  as  in 
a  whole  summer's  vacation.  I  wish  you 
were  more  regular  in  publishing  “Com¬ 
ment  on  Congress,”  since  I  feel  that  I 
do  not  get  my  money’s  worth  when  that 
page  is  left  out.  S.  B.  Detwilf.r. 

Newberg,  Ore. 

I  speak  only  the  truth  when  I  say 
there  is  nothing  better  [than  “Bealby”] 
in  Dickens.  John  T.  Bell. 

4» 

Gainesville,  Tex. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  whether 
Meredith  Nicholson  is  a  real  or  pen 
name?  I  wanted  to  know  before,  and 
can’t  resist  making  an  effort  to  find  out 
after  reading  and  rereading  “The  Girl 
at  the  Ad  Counter,”  published  in  July  4, 


I  hear  a  sof’  footstep  behin’  me  — 
A  voice  in  my  ear  whispers  low 
“ I’ve  filled  up  yo’  pipe  full  o’ 
VELVET 

You  know  what  I  want,  Uncle  Joe.” 
An’  the  fust  thing  I  know  thar’s 
the  kiddie 

A -climbin’  up  onto  my  knee 
An’  while  I’m  a-lightin’  I  ask  ’im, 
“What  sort  of  a  tale  shall  it  be  ? 
“  Thar’s  one  in  my  pipe  now,  a-hidin’; 
Let’s  smoke  him,  and  then  he 
will  jump 

“Right  out  of  my  pipe  like  a  rabbit, 
From  his  home  in  a  ole  hollow 
stump.  ” 

“  Yo’  pipe  is  jus  chuck  full  o’  stories; 

It ’s  ’most  like  a  book.  Uncle  Joe.  ’  ’ 
“Yes,  buddy,’’  I  says  to  the  kiddie, 
“I  reckon  that’s  just  about  so.’’ 


%  Actual  Size 


Velvet  Joe  is  not  the  only  story  teller  who 
smoked  stories  from  his  pipe  bowl.  “David  Cop- 
perfield,”  “Treasure  Island”  and  countless  other 
gems  of  literature  owe  much  to  the  inspiration  of 
good  tobacco. 

And  what  man  does  not  long  at  times  to  shut 
out  the  world  with  fragrant  smoke  clouds,  so  that 
he  may  tell  himself  the  story  of  his  own  ambitions, 
hopes  and  aspirations — dream  his  own  dreams? 

Yes,  there’s  inspiration  for  you  in  VELVET, 
the  Smoothest  Smoking  Tobacco.  There’s  peace 
in  the  aged-in-the-wood  mellowness  of  it. 

There’s  satisfaction  in  its  old  Kentucky  Burley 
de  Luxe  fragrance. 

There’s  comfort  in  this  mild,  cool,  slow-burn¬ 
ing  smoke. 

Car. 


Copyright  19/A 


5c  Metal- 
Lined  Bags 
10c  Tins 
One  Pound 
Glass 
Humidors 
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Rochester,  Minn. 
want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy 
semiserials  by  Will  Adams, 
rty,”  his  “top”  sergeant  and  several 
■s  seem  like  personal  friends,  proba- 
jecause  I  was  with  the  3rd  Cav.  in 
Islands.  Will  Adams’s  local  “color” 
the  Philippine  stories  is  unusually 
rate,  which,  it  may  be,  makes  the 
•epancies  of  the  artist  more  notice- 
— such  as  showing  Finnegan  sliding 
i  what  is  distinctly  a  palm  tree  upon 
mb”  of  which  he  had  been  roosting— 
palm  trees  don’t  have  limbs — ex- 
by  accident.  L.  B.  O  hunger. 

+ 

lian  Street  writes  in  Collier’s  that  a 
;  of  good  taste  is  sweeping  over  the 
ed  States  from  Maine  to  California. 
«  we  hope  that  the  Public  Library 
and  the  Maine  Monument  are  not 
rely  moored  to  their  foundations? — 
York  (N.  Y.)  Morning  Telegraph. 

+ 

Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 
lild’s  story,  “The  Last  of  the  Fam- 
I  consider  a  perfect  example  of  the 


short  story.  The  theme  is  worthy  and 
dignified ;  the  style  is  pure,  simple  Eng¬ 
lish  (no  screaming  Coney  Island  style 
now  in  vogue  in  some  “popular  maga¬ 
zines”)  ;  and  the  story  is  intensely  in¬ 
teresting.  Give  us  more  from  Child ! 

Professor  James  E.  Boyle, 
University  of  North  Dakota. 

4* 

Boston,  Mass. 

Julian  Street’s  articles  come  nearer  to 
being  a  picture  of  what  is  actually  going 
on  than  anything  else  that  anybody  is 
writing  just  now.  They  are  sane  and 
full  of  color.  Not  that  I  for  a  moment 
mean  to  suggest  a  literary  compari¬ 
son,  but  fifty  years  from  now  people 
will  be  able  to  get  a  better  notion  of  the 
United  States  to-day  from  some  things 
he  has  written  than  from  things  which 
certain  heavy  thinkers  are  putting  out 
who  take  themselves  overseriously — just 
as  we  get  a  better  notion  about  the 
England  of  the  early  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  from  Addison  and  Steele  than 
from  Dean  Swift — and  yet  Swift  had 
his  merits.  L.  A.  C. 
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Nature 


By  BERTON  BRALEY  :  :  Illustration  by  Cal  Luce 


ATURE  never  made  much  of  a  hit 
with  me. 

Possibly  the  fault  is  mine,  but 
e  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  my 
nevertheless. 

iey  call  her  “Mother  Nature,”  and  talk 
it  her  loving  kindness  and  her  bounty 
rery  living  thing,  while  all  the  time 
is  about  the  most  wasteful,  improvi- 
,  and  cruel  mother  imaginable, 
le  gives  the  codfish  several  million 
— and  sees  that  only  three  or  four  of 
i  reach  maturity.  She  sows  a  mil- 
pine  seeds  and  only  raises  one  or 
trees  from  them ;  she  grows  beauti- 
trees  in  the  jungle — and  invents 
isites  to  choke  and  destroy  them, 
le  breeds  myriads  of  insects  which 
;  no  purpose  whatever  save  to  tor- 
and  kill  useful  animals,  or  to  de- 
•  or  blight  lovely  and  valuable 
ts.  She  makes  little  animals  by  the 
isands  so  that  larger  animals  can  eat 
a,  and  under  her  benign  maternal 
i  we  see  the  noble  results  of  her 
zy  of  survival  of  the  fittest — which, 
lost  cases,  means  the  survival  of  the 
t  ruthless  and  the  crudest. 

HUMAN  mother  who  would  turn  her 
children  loose  to  fight  and  slay  and 
each  other  as  Nature  does  would  be 
sidered  a  menace  to  the  world  and 
Id  either  be  hanged  or  sequestered  in 
insane  asylum,  but  a  lot  of  people 
’ess  a  deep  admiration  for  Nature’s 
hod  of  conducting  her  affairs.  / 
t.  As  I  remarked  before,  she  is  not 
r  cruel,  she  is  wasteful.  Any  human 
itution  which  threw  away  as  much 
Vature  does  would  be  in  bankruptcy 
de  of  a  week.  Leave  Nature  to  her- 
and  she  produces  the  jungle — about 
stupendous  an  example  of  waste,  use- 
ness,  and  virulence  as  one  can  im- 
le. 

11  admit  that  a  brief  sojourn  with 
ure  is  refreshing.  Her  air  is  highly 
tmmended — and  justly  so ;  her  sun- 
le  has  a  tonic,  and,  to  my  mind,  beau- 
ing  effect  upon  most  skins ;  and  she 
isionally  produces  various  scenic  ef- 
s  which  man  has  found  it  impossible 
iqual,  and  which  are  very  pleasing  to 
eye  and  stimulating  to  the  mind. 

;ut  the  visit  with  Nature  should  be 
'f;  or,  at  any  rate,  a  brief  call  suf- 
s  me.  If  I  linger  long  with  Nature  I 


find  her  other  guests  irritate  me.  She  is 
too  catholic  in  her  hospitality.  She  wel¬ 
comes  me,  it  is  true,  with  more  or  less 
open  arms,  but  she  also  welcomes  mos¬ 
quitoes,  wasps,  gnats,  caterpillars,  ticks, 
and  other  such  pests,  which  get  sociable 
with  me  immediately  and  who  either 
feast  on  me  or  on  my  food.  I  do  not 
care  to  be  a  snob,  nor  would  I  have  Na¬ 
ture  become  one,  but  I  do  think  she 
might  be  a  trifle  more  select. 

AND  when  it  comes  right  down  to  it, 
Tx  it  seems  to  me  that  Nature’s  culinary 
arts  have  been  somewhat  overpraised. 
Personally  I  believe  bacon  broiled  under 
a  gas  fire  is  preferable  to  that  scorched 
over  an  open  fire — and  it  usually  is 
scorched — and  I  venture  to  state  that  po¬ 
tatoes  baked  in  a  kitchen  oven  are  really 
much  better  than  those  which  you  pull, 
burnt  and  sandy,  out  of  the  dirt  and  the 
ashes  of  a  camp  fire. 

The  pleasures  of  sleeping  under  the 
sky  have  also  been  grossly  exaggerated. 
Beds  on  “the  good  brown  earth”  or  of 
“fragrant  pine  boughs”  have  a  way  of  de- 
velping  hundreds  of  hard  spots  and  of 
discovering  scores  of  bones  and  knuckles 
and  joints  which  you  never  before  knew 
existed  in  your  anatomy.  And  it  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  to  keep  wrapped  in  a 
blanket  when  your  attention  is  con¬ 
stantly  diverted  by  the  visits  of  spiders 
and  such  insects,  which  are  of  an  investi¬ 
gating  turn  of  mind,  or  by  the  singing 
of  countless  bugs  and  insects — a  sort  of 
music  not  conducive  jo  real  rest.  There 
may  be  people  who  hop  up  clear-eyed  and 
refreshed  from  slumber  in  the  open,  but 
I  don’t — unless  it  be  the  open  of  a 
screened  porch  and  a  bed  fashioned  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  not  by  Nature  but 
by  the  hand  of  man. 

Take  her  all  in  all,  then,  I  regard  Na¬ 
ture  as  a  good  deal  of  a  bluff.  This 
may  be  presumptuous  in  me — but  when 
one  considers  that  Nature,  unaided,  made 
the  apple  and  the  peach  inedible  and 
produces  cacti  and  weeds,  and  that  the 
only  time  she  is  really  useful  is  when 
man  applies  his  intelligence  and  labor 
to  her  amateur  efforts,  my  presumption 
may  not  seem  so  great.  She  is  very  well 
in  a  dilettante  way,  and  her  hospitality 
is  all  right,  as  heretofore  noted,  for  a 
short  period,  but  for  steady  company  I 
prefer  Man. 
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10%  More  for  Your  Money 

Quaker  Oats  is  put  up  also  in  a  25-cent  size,  nearly  three 
times  as  large  as  the  10-cent  size.  By  saving  in  packing  it  offers 
you  10  per  cent  more  for  your  money.  See  how  long  it  lasts. 


Some  Do 


Some  Don’t 


Get  Vim=Food 
In  the  Mormsug 


Some  children  go  to  school  on  Quaker 
Oats — perhaps  five  millions  of  them. 

They  get  all  the  vitality,  all  the  energy 
that  the  greatest  vim-food  can  supply  them. 


The  rest,  whatever  else  they  eat,  get  less 
of  some  things  which  young  folks  need. 

You  know  that — all  folks  know  it. 

They  miss,  in  addition,  a  delicious  dish. 
You  serve  nothing  so  luscious — so  tempting 
to  children — as  well-cooked  Quaker  Oats. 

Few  children — few  grown-ups — get  as 
much  as  they  need  of  this  spirit-giving 
Quaker. 


and  Aroma 


Quaker  Oats  leads — leads 
all  the  world  over — because 
of  its  taste  and  aroma. 

It  comes  in  big  flakes,  made 
only  from  the  plump  and  lus¬ 
cious  grains.  All  the  puny, 
starved  grains  are  discarded. 

So  careful  are 
we  to  get  only 
the  cream  that 
we  get  but  ten 
pounds  of 
Quaker  Oats 
from  a  bushel. 


'he  Quaker 
cess  includes 
heat  and 
am  heat — 
rs  of  both. 


Quaker 

Cooker 


We  have  made  to  our 
order — from  pure  Alumi¬ 
num  —  a  perfect  Double 
Boiler.  It  is  extra  large 
and  heavy.  We  supply  it 
to  users  of  Quaker  Oats 
for  cooking  these  flakes 
in  the  ideal  way.  It  in¬ 
sures  the  fullness  of  food 
value  and  flavor.  See  our 
offer  in  each  package. 


It  enhances  the  flavor.  Thus 
we  bring  to  the  tables  of  a 
hundred  nations  the  most 
delicious  oat  dish  that’s 
known.  _ 

You  get  this  when  you  ask 
for  Quaker  Oats. 
And  you  pay  no 
extra  price. 
Thus  you  create 
and  continue  a 
love  for  this 
food  of  foods. 
You  lead  folks 
to  eat  an  abun¬ 
dance.  Don't 
you  consider 
that  worth 
while  ? 


10c  and  25c  per  Package 
Except  in  Far  West  and  South 
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GETTING  DOWN  TO  THE 
FOUNDATION  OF  PIANO  VALUE 


No  matter  what  name  is  on  your  piano,  its  quality 
as  a  musical  instrument  is  dependent  solely  upon  how 
well  every  workman  who  touches  it  does  his  individ¬ 
ual  work  in  relation  to  the  work  of  every  other  man. 

THE  PACKARD  PIANO  FACTORY 

is  operated  along  lines  of  mutual  interest,  mutual  con¬ 
fidence,  mutual  responsibility,  and  mutual  opportunity  among  all  the 
men — officers  and  workmen  alike — that  give  each  one  of  them  a  per¬ 
sonal  incentive  to  put  himself  into  his  work  without  reserve,  and  that 
make  him  feel  secure  in  doing  so. 

The  name  Packard  on  a  piano  means  that  this  spirit  among  the  men  that 
make  it  has  been  put  into  the  quality  of  it.  Because  of  this  spirit,  and  its 
effect  upon  the  product  of  the  Packard  Piano  Factory,  it  will  pay  you  to 

INVESTIGATE  THE  PACKARD 

before  you  buy  any  piano.  Send  for  catalog  and  name  of  local  dealer. 


THE  PACKARD  PIANO  CO. 


Fort  Wayne 

UPRIGHT  PIANOS 
PLAYER  PIANOS 

If  there  is  no  harmony 


in  the  factory ,  there 


Indiana 

MINIATURE  GRANDS 
CONCERT  GRANDS 

will  be  none  in  the  piano 


The  All-America 
Baseball  Team,  by 

Grantland  Rice,  and  The 
Diamond  Jester,  a  base¬ 
ball  story  by  F rank  Evans, 
are  two  of  the  headliners 
in  the  October  seven¬ 
teenth  issue  of  Collier’s, 
The  National  Weekly. 


What  Our  Readers  Think 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly, 
416  W.  13th  St., 

New  York  City. 
Send  me  Collier’s  for  one  year 
for  which  I  enclose  check  for  $2.50. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

“I  wish  to  congratulate  yourpaper 
upon  the  views  that  they  have  taken 
relative  to  the  European  War.  'Are 
We  Neutral’,  'Sandbagging  Belgi¬ 
um’,  and  Case  of  Russia’ express  my 
sentiments  exactly. 

A.  M.  Culver.” 


The  Birth  of  the  Colyum 


By  JULIAN  STREET 
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PROBABLY  the  first  regular  humorous 
column  in  the  country — certainly  the 
lirst  to  attract  any  considerable  at¬ 
tention — was  conducted  for  the  Chicago 
“Tribune”  by  Henry  Ten  Eyck  White, 
familiarly  known  as  “Butch”  White.  It 
started  about  1SS5,  under  the  heading, 
“Lakeside  Musings.” 

After  running  this  column  for  some 
five  years,  White  gave  it  up,  and  it 
was  taken  over,  under  the  same  heading, 
by  Eugene  Field,  who  made  it  even  bet¬ 
ter  known  than  it  had  been  before. 

Ancient  History 

IELD  had  started  as  a  “columnist”  on 
the  Denver  “Tribune,”  where  lie  had  run 
his  “Tribune  Primer” ;  later  he  had  been 
brought  to  Chicago  by  Melville  E.  Stone 
(now  general  manager  of  the  Associated 
Press)  and  Victor  F.  Lawson,  who  had 
together  established  the  Chicago  “Daily 
News,”  of  which  Mr.  Lawson  is  the  pres¬ 
ent  editor  and  publisher.  Field’s  column 
in  the  “News”  was  known  as  “Sharps 
and  Flats.”  In  it  appeared  his  free  trans¬ 
lations  of  fhe  Odes  of  Horace,  and  much 
of  his  best-known  verse. 

In  1S90  George  Ade  came  from  Indiana 
and,  after  having  been  a  reporter  on  the 
Chicago  “Record”  for  one  year,  started 
his  famous  “Stories  of  the  Street  and 
Town,”  under  which  heading  much  of 
his  best  early  work  appeared.  This  de¬ 
partment  was  illustrated  by  John  T.  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  another  Indiana  boy. 

At  about  this  time  Roswell  Field,  a 
brother  of  Eugene,  was  conducting  a  col¬ 
umn  called  “Lights  and  Shadows”  in  the 
Chicago  “Evening  Post,”  in  which  paper 
Finley  Peter  Dunne  was  also  beginning 
his  “Dooleys.”  Dunne  was  born  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  was  a  reporter  on  several  Chi¬ 
cago  papers  before  he  found  his  level. 
He  got  his  idea  for  “Dooley”  from  Jim 
McGarry,  who  had  a  saloon  opposite  the 
Tribune  Building,  and  employed  .a  bar¬ 
tender  named  Casey,  who  was  a  foil  for 
him.  McGarry  was  described  to  me  by 
a  “Tribune”  man,  who  knew  him,  as  “a 
crusty  old  cuss.” 

B.  L.  T.,  F.  P.  A.,  and  Others 

AFTER  some  years  Dunne  left  the  “Post” 
and  became  editor  of  the  Chicago 
“Journal,”  to  which  paper  came  (from  Ver¬ 
mont  by  way  of  Duluth)  Bert  Leston 
Taylor.  Taylor  ran  a  department  on  the 
“Journal”  which  was  called  “A  Little 
About  Everything,”  and  one  of  his  “con- 


tribs”  was  a  young  insurance  man. 
Franklin  P.  Adams.  Later,  when  Taylor 
left  the  “Journal”  to  take  a  position  on 
(lie  “Tribune,"  Adams  left  the  insurance 
business  and  went  at  “columning”  in 
earnest,  taking  Taylor’s  former  place 
upon  the  “Journal.”  In  1904  he  went  to 
the  New  York  “Evening  Mail.”  More  re¬ 
cently  he  has  conducted  a  successful  col¬ 
umn  called  “The  Conning  Tower,”  in  the 
New  York  “Tribune.” 

On  leaving  the  Chicago  “Journal,”  Tay¬ 
lor  started,  in  the  “Tribune,”  his  column 
known  as  “A  Line-o’-Type  or  Two.” 
This  he  ran  for  three  years,  after  which 
he  moved  to  New  York  and  became  edi¬ 
tor  of  “Puck.’  Before  Taylor  left  the 
“Tribune,”  Wilbur  I).  Nesbit,  who  had 
been  running  a  column  in  the  Baltimore 
“American,”  which  he  signed  “Josh 
Wink,”  came  to  Chicago  and  started 
a  column  in  the  “Tribune,”  called  “The 
Top  o’  the  Morning,”  which  for  a  time 
alternated  with  Taylor’s  “Line-o’-Type.” 
Later  Nesbit  moved  over  to  the  “Even¬ 
ing  Post,”  where  he  conducted  a  de¬ 
partment  called  “The  Innocent  By¬ 
stander.”  This  left  the  “Tribune”  for  a 
time  without  a  “column.” 

Well  Colyu tried  Chicago  Papers 

IN  tlie  next  few  years  two  other  col¬ 
umns  started  in  Chicago,  “Alternating 
Currents,”  conducted  by  S.  E.  Kiser  for 
the  “Record-Herald,”  and  “In  the  Wake 
of  the  News,”  which  was  started  in  the 
“Tribune”  by  the  late  “Hughey”  Keough, 
still  remembered  as  an  exceptionally 
gifted  man.  When  Keough  died,  Hugh  S. 
Fullerton  ran  the  column  for  a  time, 
after  which  it  was  taken  up  by  R.  W. 
Lardner,  who  continues  to  conduct  it. 
Another  column,  which  started  a  year 
or  so  ago,  is  “Breakfast  Food”  in  the 
“Examiner,”  conducted  by  George  I’hair. 
formerly  of  Milwaukee. 

The  “Tribune”  now  has  two  “columns,” 
for,  five  years  since,  it  recaptured  Bert 
Leston  Taylor  and  brought  him  back  to 
revive  his  “Line-o’-Type.”  He  has  been 
there  ever  since,  and,  so  far  as  I  know 
“columns,”  his  is  the  best  in  the  United 
States. 

It  has  been  widely  imitated,  as  has 
also  been  the  work  of  the  “Tribune’s”  fa¬ 
mous  cartoonist,  John  T.  McCutcheon.  But 
something  that  a  "Tribune”  man  said  to 
me  about  McCutcheon  is  no  less  true.  I 
think,  of  Taylor:  “They  can  imitate  his 
style,  but  they  cannot  imitate  his  mind.” 
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The  Miracle  Club 

( Continued  from  page  14) 


are  two  good  utility  men  and  bolster  up 
by  secondary  strength.  James  is  fine  of 
the  great  pitchers  in  baseball” — and  he 
is  right.  “So  are  Rudolph  and  Tyler. 
We  may  not  win  any  pennants,  but  we’ll 
now  show  a  few  clubs  some  dust.  Watch 
our  smoke  from  this  point  on.” 

But  the  psychological  were  the  more 
important  turning  points  after  all. 

The  Psychological  Hunch 

WE  arrived  in  Cincinnati  with  the 
Giants  late  in  July — McG raw’s  club 
going  over  one  Sunday  morning  for  a 
day  of  rest.  At  the  ball  park  that  after¬ 
noon  the  Braves  were  facing  the  Reds 
in  a  double-header.  They  were  still 
last. 

They  won  the  first  game,  but  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  were  beaten  2  to  0  up  to  the  ninth 
inning.  In  that  round  they  rallied,  hatted 
over  three  runs  and  by  winning  the  game 
slipped  from  last  place  for  the  first  time 
all  year.  It  was  easy  enough  for  anyone 
who  witnessed  that  Red  double-header  to 
see  that  a  new  hall  club  had  arrived  on  the 
pennant  landscape.  They  made  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  a  winning  college  team  look 
pallid  and  insipid  compared  to  the  frenzy 
they  put  into  their  joy.  They  yelled  and 
cheered  and  threw  hats  into  the  air — 
slapping  one  another  upon  the  hack  and 
almost  smothering  Stallings,  who  was 
the  happiest  man  in  the  lot. 

That  night  members  of  the  Boston 
club  dropped  around  at  New  York  head¬ 
quarters  and  issued  their  defy  to  the 


Giants.  “We’re  going  out  after  you  fel¬ 
lows,”  said  Dick  Rudolph,  “so  you’d  bet¬ 
ter  get  going  if  you  want  that  lead.” 

Stallings  felt  the  same  way  about  it. 
It  was  easy  enough  to  see  that,  although 
just  out  of  last  place,  he  had  shifted  his 
attention  from  any  old  place  in  the  first 
division  to  the  top  of  the  ladder.  “We’re 
on  our  way  at  last.”  he  said,  “and  unless 
this  New  York  club  takes  a  big  brace 
we’ll  nail  it  sure.  We  are  now  playing 
30  per  cent  better  ball  than  any  club 
in  the  circuit.  We  have  over  two 
months  left.  We’re  not  going  to  break 
or  slump.  The  only  way  New  Y’ork  can 
beat  us  out  is  to  hustle  all  year.  Right 
now  I’ve  got  a  better  club.  Watch  Bos¬ 
ton  start  in  and  play  better  baseball 
than  she  has  shown.” 

Here  Begins  the  Landslide 

BACK  ill  May  Manager  McGraw  had 
written  a  story  in  which  he  said 
Pittsburgh  was  the  club  lie  had  to  watch. 
Later  on  he  figured  the  Cubs  must  be 
beaten.  After  talking  to  the  Braves  that 
July  night,  and  absorbing  some  of  the 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  they  wer  >  showing, 
we  sent  back  a  story  advising  the 
Giants  to  keep  a  weather  eye  peeled  on 
the  club  that  had  just  evacuated  last 
place;  but  in  place  of  asking  for  any 
armistice  to  bury  its  dead,  was  on  its  way 
to  another  charge. 

The  Braves  finished  a  wonderful  trip, 
and  then  for  three  weeks  fell  into  a  had  bat¬ 
ting  slump.  But  while  this  slump  was  on. 
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$930,000  Per  Week 
Paid  for  HUDSON  Cars 


$235,600  Paid 

by  Users  in  One  Day 

On  September  15  —  the  day  before 
this  is  written — dealers  sold  to  users  1  52 
HUDSON  Six-40’ s.  That  is,  yesterday 
buyers  of  new  cars  paid  out  $235,600 
for  HUDSONS. 

The  average  has  long  been  $930,000 
per  week — because  that  is  the  limit  of 
output.  We  are  building  and  selling  1  00 
per  day.  That  is  five  times  as  many 
five  times,  mark  you — as  we  sold  at  this 
season  last  year.  And  we  had  no  war 
then.  Our  average  sales  have  more  than 
trebled  since  August  1  st. 

Means  That  Hudsons 
Rule  This  Field 

In  July — when  we  brought  out  this 
new  model — we  trebled  our  output  to 
cope  with  demand.  Thirty  days  later 
despite  our  best  efforts — we  were  4,000 
cars  oversold. 

We  shipped  by  express  nearly  1,000 
cars  to  minimize  delays.  That  is  un¬ 
precedented.  But  thousands  of  men 
waited  weeks  for  this  car  when  other 
cars  were  plentiful.  No  other  could  sat¬ 
isfy  men  who  once  saw  this  new-model 

HUDSON  Six-40. 

Five- Fold  Increase 
An  Amazing  Thing 

Consider  that  the  HUDSON  has  long 
been  a  leading  car.  Every  model  for 
years  has  been  designed  by  Howard  E. 
Coffin.  He  has  brought  out  in  these 
cars  all  his  new  advances.  And  the  de¬ 
mand  for  his  models — long  before  this 
Six-40 — gave  HUDSONS  the  lead.  The 
first  HUDSON  Six,  inside  of  one  year, 
made  us  the  largest  builders  of  six- 
cylinder  cars  in  the  world. 

Think  what  a  car  this  must  be— this 


new  HUDSON  Six-40— to  multiply  this 
popularity  by  five  in  one  year.  And  to 
do  it  at  a  time  like  this.  Think  how  far 
it  must  outrank  all  the  cars  that  com- 
p0^0  with  it.  Think  what  a  tremendous 
appeal  it  must  make  to  car  buyers. 

Think  how  it  attracts— how  it  must 
excel — when  in  times  like  these  they 
pay  $930,000  per  week  for  it.  And 
they  would  have  paid  more  had  we  had 
the  cars  to  deliver  as  shown  by  yester¬ 
day’s  sales  of  152  cars. 

The  HUDSON  Six-40  is  today  the 
largest-selling  car  in  the  world  with  a 
price  above  $1,200. 

See  the  Car  That  Did  It 
Howard  E.  Coffin’s  Best 

Go  now  and  see  this  model  the  car 
whose  record  is  unmatched  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  this  line.  You  will  see  a  quality 
car  sold  at  a  price  which  is  winning 
men  by  the  thousands  from  lower-grade 
cars. 

You  will  see  a  class  car  in  many 
respects  the  finest  car  of  the  day  sold 
at  one-third  what  class  cars  used  to  cost. 


You  will  see  how  clever  designing 
and  costly  materials  have  saved  about 
1,000  pounds  in  weight.  And  in  this 
light  car— the  lightest  seven-seat  car— 
you  will  see  one  of  the  sturdiest  cars 
built.  You  will  see  a  new-type 


ever 


motor  which  has  cut  down  operative 
cost  about  30  per  cent. 

You  will  see  new  beauties,  new  ideas 
in  equipment,  new  comforts,  new  con¬ 
veniences.  You  will  see  scores  of  at¬ 
tractions  you  have  never  seen  before. 


They  are  all  in  this  masterpiece  of 
Howard  E.  Coffin,  who  has  long  been 
the  leading  American  designer.  This 
is  his  finished  ideal  of  a  car,  and  many 
count  him  final  authority. 

Mr.  Coffin  has  worked  for  four  years 
on  this  model,  with  47  other  HUDSON 
engineers.  Part  by  part,  they  have  re¬ 
fined  to  the  limit  every  detail  of  the  car. 

This  is  the  acceptable  proven  type. 
This  lightness,  beauty,  economy  and 
price  are  new-day  standards  which  men 
are  demanding.  And  this  quality 
Howard  E.  Coffin  s  level  best  is  the 
least  men  will  take  when  they  know. 

Now  is  the  Time 

Now  is  the  time  to  pick  out  your  new 
car.  Next  year’s  models  are  out  now. 
You  see  what  the  field  has  to  offer. 
And  the  best  touring  months  are  before 
you  —  the  Indian  Summer  days.  Get 
your  new  car  and  enjoy  them. 

If  you  buy  a  class  car,  this  new 
HUDSON  Six-40  is  the  car  you’ll  want. 
The  exclusive  features  which  have  won 
so  much  favor  are  bound  to  appeal  to 
you.  Your  dealer  will  see  that  you  get 
your  car  promptly  if  we  have  to  ship  by 
express. 

Five  new-style  bodies: 

7-Passenger  Phaeton,  $1,550. 

3-Passenger  Roadster,  $1,550. 

3- Passenger  Cabriolet,  $1,750. 

4- Passenger  Coupe,  $2,150. 
Luxurious  Limousine,  $2,550. 

All  F.  O.  B.  Detroit. 

Canadian  Prices  for  Phaeton  and  Roadster,  $2,100 
f.  o.  b.  Detroit,  Duty  Paid 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  8245  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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“The  Engine 
for  Every  Purpose” 
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"-The  new row  style 
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rt  in  fit  and  sit. 


CLLfETT,  PEABODY  &  CO.  INC.  Mahrs 
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TROY.  NEW  YORK 
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NO  lANrv 
no  Fan 
ho^reezing 
'Trouble 


He  did  his  trench  filling  by  hitching  a  Novo  hoist  to  a  scraper  with 
oneA1Tl?n  to  gu’^e  t^ie  latter.  Here  he  saved  the  cost  of  five  men. 

A  Novo  ran  his  concrete  mixer. 

Novo  Engine  solves  the  problem  of  ample,  absolutely  reliable 
power  under  hardest  conditions-in  rain  or  freezing  weather.  It  works 
from  whistle  to  whistle  and  sets  a  steady  pace  that  laborers  must 
keep  up  to. 

A  Novo  costs  more  because  we  have  crowded  into  it  every  dollar 
of  value  we  can.  That’s  the  only  kind  of  an  engine  that  will  stand 
up  on  construction  work. 

|P®  ENGINE  CO.  K™  m"2: 

or  Station  A,  San  Jose,  California 

CLARENCE  E.  BEMENT,  Sec’y  and  Mgr. 

Novo  Reversible 
[  V}%.  1455 


Hoio  Suction  ai*3 
Foree  Pu/np 

mtm  _ 

ive  of  the  Seventy-five  Varieties  of  Novo 


Our  book,  “  Reliable 
Power,”  tells  all  about 
Novo  Engines  and 
Novo  labor-saving  Out¬ 
fits  for  making  con¬ 
tracting  profitable. 

We  will  send  “Reli¬ 
able  Power,”  FREE,  to 
anyone  who  is  inter¬ 
ested.  Please  write  on 
your  business  letter¬ 
head. 

Live  Dealers 

are  invited  to  ask  us 
about  our  permanent 
and  profitable  proposi¬ 
tion  to  dealers. 


Ccntrifug*! 


Outfit 


ramp 


Novo  Saotion  *»d 
Force  Pomp  Oaifif 
Fig.  1412 
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Bid  Low — and  Put  Novo  on  the  Payroll 


This  is  what  one  contractor  wrote  after  he  had  made  money  on  a 
closely  figured  job  by  using  power  instead  of  labor  wherever  he  could. 

He  did  his  trench  pumping  with  a  portable  Novo  Diaphragm  Pump¬ 
ing  Outfit  that  did  more  work  than  six  men  and  cost  less  than  one. 

Instead  of  wheelbarrowing  his  concrete  up  inclines,  he  rigged  up 
a  Novo  Hoist;  two  rings  slipped  over  the  handles  of  the  barrow  and 
a  hook  caught  the  wheel  and  up  she  went  to  the  right  level.  That 
cut  down  the  labor  cost  by  eight  men. 


NOVO  Engine!  can  be 
fnrniihed  for  operating  on 
gasoline,  kerosene,  alcohol, 
or  distillate. 
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.7 times,  Rudolph,  and  Tyler  turned  and 
furnished  the  finest  pitching  over  a  long 
period  any  club  has  ever  shown.  For  al¬ 
most  a  month  these  three  stalwarts  rolled 
back  all  opposition  with  few  hits  and 
fewer  runs,  allowing  hardly  an  average 
of  one  earned  to  the  battle  for  something 
like  fifteen  games.  By  this  time  the  feel¬ 
ing  had  become  general  that 
after  all  the  Braves  might 
be  in  earnest.  But  most  vet¬ 
eran  sport  followers  still  re¬ 
fused  to  take  them  seriously. 

“They  are  traveling  beyond 
their  speed,”  was  the  com-  • 
ment,  “and  when  the  show¬ 
down  comes  there’ll  be  noth¬ 
ing  to  it.  They’ll  break  and 
the  Giants  will  canter  in 
under  wraps.  Cubs  and 
Pirates  did  the  same  thing 
two  years  ago — but  the 
Giants  beat  them  out  by  ten 
games.  Nothing  to  it.” 

The  Next  Turning  Point 

BUT  the  Braves,  for  some 
quaint  reason  of  their 
own,  refused  absolutely  to 
break.  They  insisted  rather 
upon  moving  along  without 
any  serious  check.  A  world 
war  broke  out  in  Europe, 
but  the  Braves  began  to 
share  a  few  front-page  head¬ 
lines.  In  Boston,  joined 
with  the  report  that  30.000 
were  killed  along  the  Meuse, 
was  the  front-page  statement 
that  Bill  James  had  copped 
another  and  that  Evers 
and  Maranville  had  cut  in 
with  another  great  double 
play. 

But  the  big  test  had  yet 
to  come  around  mid  August. 

All  through  their  spurt  the 
Braves  had  yet  to  meet  and  beat  the 
Giants.  The  Giants  had  beaten  them  eight 
out  of  eleven  games  before  this,  and  Mc- 
Graw’s  men  were  still  confident  the  ex-tail- 
enders  would  be  crushed  and  driven  back 
in  some  hand-to-hand  fighting. 

“Wait,”  was  the  New  York  cry,  “until 
Boston  comes  to  the  Polo  Grounds.” 

The  Braves  came  to  the  Polo  Grounds 
and  won  the  first  two  games.  On  the  last 
day  McGraw  hurled  Mathewson  at  the 
invaders  and  for  nine  rounds  the  Old 
Master  held  them  off.  But  when  the 
break  came  it  wasn’t  the  ex-tailenders 
who  slipped,  but  the  Giants  and  Matty. 
They  beat  him  2  to  0,  and  for  the  first 
time  the  Giants  began  to  read  the  writ¬ 
ing  on  the  wall.  In  place  of  having  a 
Tennessee  cakewalk  to  their  fourth  flag 
they  saw  at  last  they  were  in  for  a  grim, 
desperate  struggle  with  the  odds  favor¬ 
ing  the  on-coming  machine.  A  week  later 
the  Braves  had  drawn  up  on  even  terms, 
and  the  fifteen-game  lead  had  gone  where 
the  woodbine  twineth  and  the  whang- 
doodle  pipeth  his  discordant  lay. 

Another  Test 

BUT  the  Brave  test  was  still  incom¬ 
plete.  They  had  reached  the  top,  but 
the  Giants  had  rallied  and  were  fighting 
hard.  So  here,  after  all,  was  the  hardest 
test  of  their  year — to 
hold  and  protect  what 
they  had  gained.  On 
Labor  Day  in  Boston 
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here  suddenly  his  way 
a  club  that  up  to  July 


Pitcher  Bill  James 

His  grand  work  was  the 
feature  of  the  Braves 


to  see  the  two  leaders 
in  battle.  For  eight 
innings  the  great 
Mathewson  held  them 
at  bay.  In  the  ninth, 
with  an  assault  led 
by  Devore  and  Gowdy, 
ex-Giants,  the  Brave 
machine  again  beat 
Mathewson  back  and 
this  time  rushed  on 
in  front.  The  Giants 
caught  up  in  the 
afternoon  before  an¬ 
other  36,000  crowd 
— smashing  all  one- 
day  records,  but  the 
following  day  saw  the 
Brave  banner  again 
on  top,  and  with¬ 
in  a  week  this  lead 
had  been  increased 
to  three  games.  Of  the  six  test  games 
fought  with  the  Giants  after  Stallings’s 
team  had  swept  into  its  stride,  the 
Braves  won  five  and  lost  one.  This  was 
the  blow  that  drove  New  York  in  Sep¬ 
tember  back  into  second  place,  and  threw 
a  sable  shadow  over  McGraw’s  dream  of 
four  straight  conquests.  He  had  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  forty  years  established — a  record 
Mack  couldn’t  meet  with  the  Athletics 
— that  Chance  couldn’t  set  up  with  the 


Collier’s 


All-American 

Team 


Will  he  Selected  by 


GRANTLAND  RICE 


America’s  Foremost 
Baseball  Authority 


In  Next  Week’s  Issue 


olil  Cubs — and 
was  barred  by 
Fourth  had  been  the  worst-looking  club 
in  the  league — a  rank  tailender  that  ordi¬ 
narily  would  never  have  finished  fifth. 

Here  was  a  club  that  had  won  only  a 
third  of  its  first  sixty  games,  and  then  had 
suddenly  turned  and  won  over  four-fifths 
of  its  next  sixty  starts.  No 
wonder  McGraw  and  his 
veteran  machine  were  dazed 
and  bewildered.  They  knew 
the  game  was  full  of  upsets, 
but  they  had  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  like  this  deadly,  re¬ 
morseless  advance  of  a  club 
they  had  previously  beaten 
with  ease  in  game  after  game. 

No  wonder  they  were  be¬ 
wildered.  It  was  all  beyond 
the  elastic  confines  of  the 
dope.  The  game  had  never 
seen  anything  like  it  before. 
A  tailender  one  day,  and 
thirty-seven  days  later  tied 
for  the  lead. 

Whys  and  Wherefores 

THIS  isn’t  any  story  of  a 
pennant  race.  This  is 
rather  the  story  of  how  a 
tail-end  ball  club  in  mid  sea¬ 
son  saved  the  finances  of  an 
entire  league,  added  at  least 
$300,000  to  the  war  chests  of 
eight  clubs,  and  turned  the 
most  insipid  and  dullest  of 
all  seasons  into  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  known  since  1008, 
when  Giants,  Cubs,  and 
Pirates  were  locked  until  the 
last  few  dajs.  It  is  a  story 
with  a  sportive  moral,  for  it 
shows  again  that  there  is  al¬ 
ways  hope  as  long  as  there  is 
a  fighting  heart.  And  there 
has  never  been  a  story  of 
finer  courage  or  of  greater  faith  or 
keener  determination  against  every  odds 
that  might  be  found. 

A  Certain  Mr.  George  Stallings 

THE  first  answer  to  the  Brave  uplift  is 
the  managerial  skill  and  abiding  faith 
and  courage  of  George  Stallings — the 
man  who  refused  to  quit— who  fought 
just  as  hard  when  he  was  last  as  when 
he  reached  the  top.  Stallings  perfonned 
the  miracle  of  holding  the  morale  of  his 
machine  together  when  the  club  was  last. 

We  asked  him  how  he  did  it — what 
magic  he  used. 

“It’s  a  state  secret,”  he  replied. 

But  it’s  no  great  secret  after  all.  He 
refused  to  quit  and  he  refused  to  let  any 
of  his  men  quit.  He  merely  refused  to 
be  discouraged  as  long  as  there  was  a 
chance  left.  And  he  was  lucky  enough 
to  have  a  lieutenant  of  exactly  the  same 
type  in  Johnny  Evers— a  bundle  of  nerves, 
who  continued  on  the  field  where  Stall¬ 
ings  left  off  on  the  bench.  Evers,  work¬ 
ing  under  Chance,  was  one  of  the  main 
souls  of  the  old  Cub  guard.  Working 
under  Stallings,  he  continued  as  one  of 
the  main  souls  of  his  new  club.  His 
batting  and  fielding  were  never  better. 
Working  with  young  Maranville,  second 
base  had  never  seen  finer  play.  But  his 
energy  and  alertness 
and  hustling  qualities 
on  the  field  were  even 
greater  aid. 

The  Material 
Mr.  Stallings  Had 
ARAN VI LEE 
and  Evers  were 
the  two  main  Brave 
stars — and  their  way, 
after  both  got  back 
into  condition,  was 
an  inspiration  for 
any  club.  After  this 
great  pair  came  the 
pitchers.  Last  year 
Bill  James  won  six 
games  and  lost  ten ; 
Rudolph  won  four¬ 
teen  and  lost  thir¬ 
teen  ;  Tyler  won 
sixteen  and  lost 
seventeen.  There  was 
no  record  of  stardom 
in  these  figures.  But 
Stallings  had  groomed 
James,  a  big,  raw-boned  youngster,  for 
this  season.  And  he  knew  all  along  that 
with  fair  support  Tyler  and  Rudolph 
were  fine  pitchers.  And  to  help  these  out 
he  had  Strand,  Crucher,  Davis,  and 
others  who  lacked  only  experience — but 
who  were  good  enough  to  hold  their  own 
at  least  in  cases  of  emergency. 

Outsiders  ridiculed  Schmidt  at  first 
base,  but  Stallings  maintained,  even 
when  Schmidt  was  playing  bad  ball,  that 
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“You  look  good  enough 

to  be  president  of 
the  company!” 

This  young  wife  is 
proud.  She  is  also  am¬ 
bitious.  She  wants  her 
man  to  forge  ahead.  She 
is  keenly  critical  of  his 
personal  appearance. 
Combined  with  this  is 
her  woman’s  natural 
sense  of  economy.  Her 
enthusiasm  and  admira¬ 
tion  for  her  husband’s 
Styleplus  suit  and  over¬ 
coat  prove  his  own  good 
judgment  in  buying 
them. 
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"The  same  price  the  world  over." 

Thousands  of  wives 
all  over  this  broad  land 
have  given  the  seal  of 
their  approval  to  Style- 
plus — the  New  Kind  of 
Clothes  for  all  men,  for 
all  occasions!  Never 
before  have  such  genu¬ 
ine  all-wool,  perfect- 
fitting,  long-wearing 
clothes  been  offered  at 
the  one  moderate  price 
— $17.  Result  —  men 
who  used  to  pay  $20  to 
$25,  and  even  more,  for 
their  clothes  now  buy 
Styleplus  and 

Save  $3  to  $8! 

This  combination  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  values  and  extraordinary  price 
is  exclusive  to  us  because  we  are 
specialists  in  this  one  suit  and  over¬ 
coat.  Our  scientific  methods  and 
the  vast  scale  of  our  manufacture 
mean  your  economy !  Visit  the  ONE 
Styleplus  Store  in  your  town  and  be 
astonished ! 

Style— all  wool  fabrics+perfect 
fit+expert  workmanship-|-guaran- 
teed  wear. 

Every  Genuine  Styleplus  has  our  Label 
in  the  Coat,  our  Ticket  on  the  Sleeve, 
and  our  Guarantee  in  the  Pocket. 
Send  for  our  book:  “Clothes  For 

All  Men,  For  All  Occasions.’’ 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO. 

Founded  1849 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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he  had  the  man  he  wanted.  Schmidt  has 
batted  over  .280  for  the  season  and  has 
fielded  steadily,  if  without  any  great 
brilliance.  He  saw  that  Deal  was  not 
quite  ready  at  third,  so  he  landed  Red 
Smith.  Hut  all  this  time  it  was  Stall¬ 
ings’s  keen  judgment  that  was  marking 
the  weak  spots.  He  got  father  and 
Wliitted  from  St.  Louis  to  help  his  second¬ 
ary  strength,  and  he  was  planning  these 
changes  when  his  club  was  still  last.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  of  the  Boston 
campaign  is  the  fact  that  Stallings  had 
achieved  this  miracle  with  a  club  consist¬ 
ing  in  the  main  of  cast-offs  from  othei 
organizations.  Gowdy,  Rudolph,  and 
Devore  had  all  been  turned  adrift  by  the 
Giants.  Murphy  had  fired  Evers.  Brook¬ 
lyn  had  given  up  Red  Smith  in  disgust. 

St.  Louis  gladly  parted  with  father  and 
Whitted.  Cincinnati  released  Moran. 
Another  unique  feature  was  the  way 
Stallings  handled  his  outfield.  He  had 
but  one  regular  on  the  job.  This  was 
Connolly  in  left— a  .300  hitter  and  a  fine 
ball  player.  The  two  other  fields  were 
covered  in  turn  by  Mann.  Gilbert,  Moran. 
Devore,  father,  and  others.  Each  w  ould 
play  for  a  day  or  two,  only  to  drop  out 
and  let  some  other  take  his  place.  It 
was  certainly  no  all-star  outfield  and 
yet,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  it  deliv¬ 
ered  its  share  of  the  goods. 

The  Two  Main  Reasons 

THE  miracle  of  the  Braves  is  an¬ 
swered  in  the  main  by  two  vital  fac- 
tors_the  genius  and  courage  of  Stall¬ 
ings,  as  related  before,  and  the  finest 
defense  in  the  game. 

Boston  reached  the  top  in  1914  just  as 
Fielder  Jones  did  in  1906 — with  no  great 
attack,  but  with  a  defense  almost  im¬ 
pregnable.  Boston’s  batting  average  all 
the  year  has  been  below  .250.  Her  run¬ 
ners  have  stolen  fewer  bases  than  any 
other  rival.  Her  attack  has  never  been 
powerful  or  consistent.  But  attached  to 
wonderful  pitching  was  wonderful  field- 
ing— and  all  of  it  at  its  best  in  the  pinch. 
The  Braves  made  few  errors  when  an 
error  counted.  They  had  the  faculty  of 
rising  to  meet  the  occasion  whethei  it 
needed  wonderful  pitching,  a  wonderful 
stop  or  a  double  by  Hank  Gowdy  down 
the  left  field  line.  And  Gowdy,  another 
Giant  cast-off,  furnished  his  share  of  these 
telling,  timely  blows.  And  if  one  man 
fell  down,  some  one  else  took  his  place. 

Which  recalls  another  remarkable  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Brave  miracle.  In  the  clos¬ 
ing  days  of  the  stretch,  when  the  leaders 
were  supposed  to  be  on  the  dizzy,  verge 
of  “cracking  under  the  strain,  they 
ripped  their  way  to  ten  victories  in  a 
row.  And  in  eight  of  these  ten  victories 
they  came  from  behind,  centered  their 
rugged  assault  upon  one  inning,  and 
dashed  on  to  victory.  And  in  these  ten 
straight  contests  at  least  seven  different 
people  played  star  roles,  Connolly  alone 
breaking  up  two  tight  battles  with  lusty 
blows  that  cleaned  the  bases. 

For  this  reason  Stallings  refused  to 
pick  out  any  one  or  two  men  as  the  main 
stars.  “I  have  never  had  a  club  with 
finer  team  play,”  he  said.  “It  was  a 
case  of  work  together  and  pull  together. 
Each  man  was  for  the  other  fellow  and 
the  team— but  not  for  himself.  Each 
man  contributed  his  share.  And  they 
all  understood  that  what  I  said  on  the 
bench  in  a  tight  game  didn’t  go  after  the 
game  was  over.  So  there  was  no  sulking 
and  no  loafing.  It  was  hustle,  work,  and 
fight— through  every  inning  of  every  day 
of  every  week.  It  was  the  gamest  fight 
I’ve  ever  seen  a  ball  club  make  and 
I’ve  been  in  the  game  for  thirty  years. 
For  this  reason  I’d  rather  not  pick  out 
any  one  or  two  stars.  One  or  two  stars 
or  four- or  five  stars  or  nine  or  ten  stars 
could  never  have  done  what  my  club  ac¬ 
complished — unless  they  were  all  work¬ 
ing  together — which  stars  don  t  alw  ays 
do.  It  was  a  case  of  team  play — of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  men  all  pulling  in 
the  same  direction  without  a  quitter  oi 
a  sulker  or  a  loafer  in  the  bunch. 

Which  was  of  all  the  more  value  in  a 
year  where  so  many  on  other  clubs  were 
defying  discipline  or  loafing  in  the 
knowledge  that  another  league  was  wait¬ 
ing  to  take  them  in. 

Above  Pennants 

THE  Braves  have  proved  that  no  fight 
is  hopeless  where  the  contender  is 
willing  to  rise  up  and  give  battle  against 
whatever  odds  abound.  They  have  pioved 
that  the  one  who  refuses  to  quit  is  never 
out  of  the  running,  howsoever  lagging 
be  his  start.  They  have  proved  that  one 
can  get  there  if  he  will  just  keep  on  the 
way  and  take  the  battle  as  it  comes. 
Which,  in  the  proving,  is  worth  more 
than  several  pennants. 
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New  Short  Vamp  with  Perforations— $4 

nother  exclusive  Regal 
Style  with  the  spice  of 
daring  novelty.  This, 
the  latest  French  pattern,  is 

an  advanced  development  of  the 
short-vamp  effect.  1  he  circular 
Black  Calf  vamp,  the  Black  Cloth 
'l  op  and  the  ornate  perforations 
are  strikingly  new  and  “smart. 

There  are  loo  Exclusive  Regal  Stores  and  QOO 
Accredited  Regal  Agents.  Autumn  Style  Portfolio  free. 

Shoes  Shipped  by  Parcels  Post,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  Price. 

REGAL  SHOE  COMPANY 

270  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Make  an  “end  run”  to 

Union  Suit  Comfort! 

— “line  up”  against  the  discomforts  of  new-fangled  or  old-fashioned 
union  suits-” kick  off”  those  bunched-up  shirts  and  ‘lra^f”T 

“hit  the  line  hard”  in  the  active  man  s  underwear  that  fits  snug  \ 
to  every  curve  of  the  body,  that  permits  free  and  easy  action  of  muscle 

and  mind. 


/the  perfect 


For  the  Superior  Locked 
Crotch  can’t  gap  in  the  seat, 
can’t  bind  in  the  crotch. 
The  Superior  Buttonless  Seat 
opens  when  you  want  it  open, 
stays  closed  when  you  want 
it  closed;  always  sets  snug 
and  smooth  and  adjusts  itself 
instantly  to  every  position. 

Get  in  the  Superior  com¬ 
fort  game  today.  All  weights 
all  sizes  at  most  haberdashers, 
men’s  clothing  and  depart¬ 
ment  stores — $1.50  to  $5. 


Superior’s  Offi¬ 
cial  Union  Suit 
Guide  Book  for 
1914-15  shows 
actual  samples 
of  a  dozen  fab¬ 
rics.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  free 
copy.  Address 
Dept.  22.  THE 
SUPERIOR 
UNDERWEAR 
CO.,  Piqua,  O. 


The 

Active  Man’s 
Underwear 
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Start  your  Berkey  &  Gay  collection  today” 


Many  people  start  with  one 
piece  of  Berkey  £r  Gay 
Furniture 

HP  HE  unobtrusiveness  of  good  taste  characterizes 
1  our  productions.  If  you  desire,  you  can  begin 
with  just  one  piece,  and  add  others  from  time  to 
time,  confident  that  each  piece  you  secure  will  add 
to  the  beauty  of  your  home. 

Q  It  is  the  liveableness  of  Berkey  &-  Gay  Furniture  that  helps 
make  it  popular.  Added  to  that  is  the  knowledge  that  no 
single  design  is  made  in  great,  quantities — there  is  a  sense  of 
exclusiveness  in  possessing  it.  Y et  the  price  is  always  within 
reason  and  within  reach. 

Q  Acquaintance  with  the  store  handling  Berkey  &-  Gay 
Furniture  in  your  locality  is  worth  while.  It  is  usually  the 
best  store  in  every  city,  and  the  Berkey  &■  Gay  agency  be¬ 
speaks  a  store  prepared  to  show  the  best  examples  of  the 
furniture  art.  The  following  firms  exemplify  Berkey  dr  Gay 
representation : 

Marshall  Field  &-  Co.,  Chicago  Lammert  Furniture  Co.,  St.  Louis 
Paine  Furniture  Co.,  Boston  W.  fr  J.  Sloane,  San  Francisco 

The  Sterling  &-  Welch  Co.,  Cleveland  Frederick  £r  Nelson,  Seattle 


as*1 


This  inlaid  mark  of 
honor  identifies  to  you 
each  Berkey  Cr  Gay 
piece 


Berkey  dr  Gay  Furniture  Co. 

Factory,  Executive  Offices  and  Show  Rooms 
190  Monroe  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Eastern  Offices  and  Show  Rooms 

113-119  West  40th  Street,  New  York 

Entertaining  Your  Guests" — a  handsome  booklet  of 
novelty  pieces,  mailed  free  on  request. 


American 


Red  Cross 


The  American  Red  Cross  appeals  most  earnestly  to  all  of  our 
people;  to  the  governors  of  states,  as  presidents  of  the  Red  Cross 
state  boaids;  to  the  Red  Cross  Chapters;  to  mayors  of  cities;  to 
chambers  of  commerce;  to  boards  of  trade;  and  to  all  associations 
and  individuals,  for  contributions  to  carry  on  this  work.  Contri¬ 
butions  may  be  designated  by  the  donors,  if  they  so  desire,  for  the 
aid  of  any  special  country,  and  will  be  used  for  the  country  desig¬ 
nated;  but  assistance  will  be  given  to  all,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Red  Cross  represented  by  its  motto  “Neutrality — Humanity.” 

During  our  war  with  Spain  thousands  of  dollars  were  sent  by  the 
European  Red  Cross  Societies  to  the  American  Red  Cross  to  aid  in 
the  care  of  our  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  Now,  in  the  hour  of 
their  supreme  need,  the  American  Red  Cross,  both  for  the  sake  of 
humanity  and  to  express  our  gratitude  for  their  aid  to  us  in  the  time 
of  trouble  and  distress,  has  decided  to  charter  a  ship  and  send  to 
each  country  involved  doctors,  nurses  and  hospital  supplies. 

Grieved  as  we  may  be  over  this  terrible  waf,  the  agonizing  cry  of 
suffering  men  cannot  appeal  to  us  in  vain. 

Contributions  may  be  sent  to 

JACOB  H.  SCHIFF,  130  East  22d  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
or  American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Man  Who 
Was  Never  a  Boy  <Co"/rom 


he  fought  a  fierce  battle.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  so  firmly  had  his  heart  taken 
root  in  the  soil,  that  he  could  not  tear 
himself  away.  He  had  grown  to  love 
the  life  he  was  leading  with  a  love 
which  amounted  to  a  passion.  To  leave 
the  freedom  of  the  hills  and  fields!  To 
bend  all  day  over  a  stuffy  desk !  To 
eat  lunch  with  a  rushing  and  ravenous 
crowd !  To  ride  in  a  racking  subway 
or  elevated !  To  exchange  a  kingdom 
for  a  galley ! 

Yet  she  was  the  wife  of  his  heart. 
Bone  of  his  bone,  flesh  of  his  flesh. 

The  April  days  were  upon  them — 
days  full  of  pale  blossom  and  of  sing¬ 
ing  birds — days  when  from  barnyard 
and  lane,  from  hill  and  from  pasture 
came  the  call  of  young  things  and  the 
answering  mother  calls. 

Y’et  Primrose,  busy  with  the  garden 
beds  and  with  her  poultry,  had  no  color 
in  her  cheeks.  Then  came  May,  the 
wonder  month,  with  dogwood,  pink  and 
white  on  the  hillsides,  and  all  the  woods 
full  of  wild  flowers.  And  now  they  had 
been  a  year  on  the  farm. 

“Have  you  been  happy,  rrimrose?” 

“Of  course — dear  boy.” 

It  waN  a  few  days  later  that  she  said 
to  her  husband :  “Do  you  think  I  could 
go  to  town  for  a  few 
days,  Barry?  I  could 
shop  a  little  and  see  my 
friends.” 

The  change  in  his 
face  startled  her,  so 
that  she  asked,  flush¬ 
ing:  “Don’t  you  want 
me  to  go,  Barry?” 

He  went  to  the  back 
of  her  chair,  and  bend¬ 
ing  over,  he  kissed  her. 

When  he  raised  his 
head  he  did  not  meet 
her  eyes. 

“Of  course  I  want 
you  to  go,”  he  said 
heavily,  “but  don’t  stay 
too  long,  Prim — ” 

While  she  was  gone 
he  faced  the  inevitable. 

He  must  take  her  back 
to  town.  By  all  the  signs 
his  love  had  read  he 
knew'  that  what  Mary  had  said  was  true. 

On  the  day  before  her  return,  he  went 
up  into  the  wooded  hills.  Over  his  head 
the  tall  pines  whispered  and  sang,  their 
plumes  all  silver  where  the  sunlight 
sifted  in.  A  carpet  of  brown  needles  was 
under  his  feet.  The  long  thoughts  of 
boyhood  had  come  late  for  him,  but  the 
dreams  of  the  past  year  had  been  al¬ 
most  youthful  in  their  hope  and  happi¬ 
ness.  He  had  spent  hours  among  the 
pines,  steeping  himself  in  the  silence — 
and  in  the  city  there  would  be  the  click 
of  typewriters,  the  scream  of  whistles, 
the  roar  of  traffic.  Yet  his  world  had 
carried  no  message  of  peace  or  .of  ful¬ 
fillment  to  Prim.  She  had  seen  only 
the  loneliness  of  the  wide  spaces. 

Primrose  came  back  from  town  with 
her  eyes  shining  and  her  little  bag  full 
of  parcels.  “The  rest  will  come  by  post,” 
she  said,  “and  now,  how  do  you  like  my 
hat,  Barry?” 

IT  was  a  lovely  hat  with  the  sign  and 
seal  upon  it  of  an  exclusive  shojf. 
And  Primrose’s  coat,  too,  was  lovely,  in 
its  soft  fullness  and  silken  sheen. 

“Maybe  I  was  a  bit  extravagant,”  she 
told  him,  “but  some  of  it  was  my  poultry 
money — and  it  isn’t  every  day  that  I  can 
go  to  the  city — ” 

Yet  going  to  the  city  had  made  this 
change  in  her,  that  he  heard  her  sing¬ 
ing  as  she  went  upstairs,  and  heard  her 
again  singing  when  he  came  in  for  sup¬ 
per.  And  it  had  been  months  since  she 
had  sung. 

Looking  ahead,  he  could  see  that  after 
the  brief  excitement  of  her  visit  had 
worn  off,  he  should  see  her  again  wan 


and  wistful.  If  it  was  this  that  the  city 
could  do  for  her,  she  should  go  back. 

That  night  as  they  sat  side  by  side 
on  their  wide  porch  which  faced  the 
West,  he  told  her  of  his  decision  to  give 
up  the  farm. 

There  was  a  young  moon  low  over  the 
hills,  and  the  rose  of  the  sunset  had  not 
faded — through  the  trees  they  could 
catch  one  shining  glimpse  of  the  river. 

PRIMROSE,  who  had  been  lying  with 
her  head  against  his  arm,  sat  up 
and  looked  at  him. 

“But  Barry,  why?” 

“Well,  while  you’ve  been  away,  I’ve 
been  thinking.  I  want  you  to  be  happy, 
Prim.” 

“What  makes  you  think  I’m  not — 
happy  ?” 

“You  know,  without  my  telling  you,” 
he  said  quietly.  “You’ve  lost  your  bright¬ 
ness  and  gayety,  and  all  because  of  my 
— selfishness.  Don’t  think  I  am  blam¬ 
ing  you,  dear  heart.  You  know  that  my 
queen  can  do  no  wrong.” 

When  out  of  a  long  silence  she  spoke ; 
it  was  like  the  voice  of  a  happy  bird, 
trilling  in  the  dark. 

“Barry,  dear,  I  went  to  see  Mary 
Pritchard  while  I  was  in  town.  She 
lives  in  an  apartment 
near  the  Drive — a  little 
three -room  apartment, 
and  she  cooks  in  a 
kitchenette.  And  her 
husband  lives  in  the 
office,  and  she  lives  on 
the  street  and  in  the 
shops.  And  they  really 
haven’t  any  home.  That’s 
what  it  means  to  be 
poor  in  New  York.  And 
that’s  the  way  you  and 
I  would  have  to  live  if 
we  went  there.” 

“I  had  been  hating  it 
here,  and  the  morning 
that  Mary  drove  away 
I  cried  and  cried.  And 
when  you  came  back 
you  asked  me  if  I  was 
happy,  and  I  said  ‘yes.’ 
And  all  the  time  I  was 
envying  Mary  because 
she  was  going  back — - 
“But  now  I  don’t  envy  her.  Oh,  Barry, 
it  just  seemed  as  if  I  couldn’t  get  home 
quick  enough.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that 
the  sheep  and  the  lambs  and  the  cows 
and  the  calves  and  even  my  fussy  hens 
were  real.  I  wanted  to  see  my  old  cat 
sprawling  on  the  hearth — I  wanted  all 
the  live  and  lovely  things — and — and  the 
woods  and  the  garden — and  you,  com¬ 
ing  in  at  night — with  all  the  world  shut 
away  from  us — 

“And  if  we  were  in  town,  Barry,  we 
could  never  shut  the  world  away,  it 
would  always  be  roaring  around  us,  and 
glaring  in  our  eyes,  and  drawing  you 
downtown  on  subways  and  elevated,  and 
pulling  me  to  shops,  and —  But  that 
wasn’t  the  worst  of  it.  In  every  stuffy 
street.  I  seemed  to  see  you  as  a  little 
boy — yet  never  with  a  boy’s  good  time. 
And  now  you  are  having  your  good  time, 
and  after  this — oh,  Barry,  I  want  to  be 
a  girl  with  you.  We’ll  do  all  the  lovely 
young  things — shall  we — Barry — ?” 

She  was  laughing  a  little  and  crying 
as  she  clung  to  him,  but  all  he  could  do 
was  to  hold  her  tightly,  and  say  over 
and  over  again,  huskily  :  “Prim,  Trim — -” 
And  it  was  thus  that  the  .man  Barry 
came  into  his  heritage  of  boyhood. 

As  he  went  forth  that  night  on  his 
customary  rounds  to  see  that  all  was 
safe,  his  heart  sang.  Together  he  and 
Primrose  would  listen  to  the  wind  in  the 
pines ;  together  they  would  roam  the 
fields  and  hills:  together  they  would  fish 
in  the  streams.  Together  they  would  think 
long  thoughts  and  have  their  dreams — 
please  God,  he  should  have  at  last  all 
the  dreams  which  belong  to  a — boy. 


Henry 

Reuterdahl 

Is  Now  in  England 
Preparing  an 

Illustrated  Article 

on  the 

German-English 
Sea-Fight 
off  Helgoland  for 
an  Early  Issue  of 
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Who  are  the  Slavs  ? 

(p.  228,  Vol.  XXV,  Encyc.  Brit.) 

What  led  to  militarism  in  Germany  ? 

(p.  621,  Vol.  II,  Encyc.  Brit.) 

What  is  the  difference  in  English ,  German  and 
French  methods  of  using  machine  guns  ? 

(p.  248,  Vol.  XVn,  Encyc.  Brit.) 


What  does  neutrality  mean  in  war  time  ? 

(p.  441,  Vol.  XIX,  Encyc.  Brit.) 

What  nations  guaranteed  the  perpetual  neutrality 
of  Luxemburg  ?  . 

(p.  11,  Vol.  XXI,  Encyc.  Brit.) 

What  constitutes  a  declaration  of  war? 

(p.  316,  Vol.  XXVIII,  Encyc.  Brit.) 


How  are  the  terms  of  a  treaty  or  an  international 

awai  d  enforced  ?  (p.  327,  Vol.  II,  Encyc.  Brit.) 

Hav  do  laws  of  war  as  applied  in  civil  conflict 
differ  i:i  case  of  rebels  ? 

(p.  312,  Vol.  XXVIII,  Encyc.  Brit.) 

Do  you  know  what  the  flag  of  one  nation  placed 
above  another  in  war  time  means  ? 

(p.  462,  Vol.  X,  Encyc.  Brit.) 


WHEN  the  daily  news  raises  questions  like  these,  do  you  know  where  to  find  the 
answers?  Such  information  is  necessary  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
present  conflict  in  Europe.  What  you  read  in  the  newspapers  is,  indeed,  the  news 
of  the  day” — episodes  and  events  which  are  merely  the  surface  effect  of  comple. 

political  and  social  conditions. 


To  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  the  war,  you  must 
understand  something  of  the  causes  leading  up  to 
it.  And  if  you  would  figure  out  the  possibilities 
and  probabilities,  you  should  be  acquainted  with 
different  methods  of  warfare,  the  relative  strength 
of  armies  and  navies,  strategy  and  tactics,  rules  of 
war,  and  so  on. 

All  this  information  is  to  be  found  in  the  new 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  the  most  complete  source 
of  up-to-date  information  ever  published.  Turn,  for 
instance,  to  the  volumes  indicated,  and  you  will  find 
the  answers  to  the  questions  at  the  top  of  this  page. 


You  can  follow  every  move  in  the  vast  area  of 
military  operations  if  you  refer  to  the  new  Britan¬ 
nica.  Its  military  articles,  signed  by  recognized 
authorities,  cover  every  phase  of  the  art  of  war  as 
war  is  waged  today.  The  maps  will  show  you  the 
progress  of  the  opposing  armies. 

Then,  there  are  comprehensive  articles  on  all  the 
European  peoples,  as  well  as  on  all  the  cities,  on 
every  town  and  important  village,  on  lakes,  rivers, 
mountains,  canals  and  fortified  places.  No  other 
book,  no  collection  of  500  separate  volumes,  covers 
so  much  ground. 


What  the  New  Britannica  contains 

on  warfare  and  the  history  of  nations  is  only  a  small  portion 


of  the  contents  of  this  great  library  of 
universal  knowledge.  Every  subject 
relating  to  human  thought  and  progress 
is  discussed  in  a  comprehensive  and  in¬ 
teresting  way. 

History,  geography,  biography,  re¬ 
ligion,  science  and  invention,  manufac¬ 
ture  and  commerce,  art  and  literature, 
are  covered  with  equal  fidelity.  The 
Britannica  is  not  merely  a  book  of  facts, 
but  of  complete  information.  It  is  written 
in  a  style  both  instructive  and  interesting. 

Every  intelligent  man  and  woman  is 
confronted  daily  with  questions  that 


ought  to  be  answered — questions  that 
would  be  answered,  if  one  knew  where  to 
find  the  facts.  You  will  find  the  answers 
in  the  new  Britannica.  Not  only  is  this 
work  the  standard  authority  upon  many 
subjects,  but  a  book  for  all  kinds  of  per¬ 
sons.  It  gives  the  facts  so  that  the  high 
school  boy  or  girl  can  understand  them 
as  readily  as  the  college  professor. 

Possession  of  the  Britannica  means 
increased  knowledge,  increased  capacity, 
increased  ability.  Consequently,  its 
purchase  is  an  investment.  And  any  one 
of  moderate  means  can  afford  it.  The 


entire  twenty-nine  volumes — consisting 
of  44,000,000  words  of  text  and  more 
than  15,000  illustrations,  plates  and  maps 
—will  be  delivered  upon  a  first  payment 
of  $5.  You  pay  the  remainder  in  small 
monthly  amounts. 

Do  you  not  desire  to  know  more 
about  this  book — written  and  edited  by 
1,500  of  the  world’s  leading  specialists? 
Just  tear  off  the  coupon  in  the  corner, 
fill  it  out  and  send  it  in.  This  will  bring 
you  FREE  the  illustrated  book  describ¬ 
ing  fully  what  the  new  Britannica  is 
and  the  terms  of  purchase. 


Tear  out  the 
coupon  and 
send  it  to  us 
now  —  don’t 
miss  this 
chance. 


THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA— 11th  EDITION 


Printed  on  genuine  India  paper-28,150  P>M>»  29  magnificent  volumes, 
each  only  an  inch  thick 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA 

120  W.  32d  St.,  New  York 


Col.  1 


Please  send  me  your  booklet  describing  the  11th  Edition  of  the  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  Britannica  ana  easy  terms  of  payment. 


Name _ 

Street  No._ 
City - 


State 
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'Edison's 

First  Lamp 

1879  i 


35  years  ago 

October  21,  1879,  Thomas  A.  Edison  gave  to  the 
world  one  of  the  greatest  conveniences  of  modern  life 
— the  incandescent  electric  light. 

So  October  21st  has  been  named  more  electricity.  Get  the  full  benefit 
Edison  Day  as  the  most  appropriate  of  this  great  economy  by  putting 
date  upon  which  to  pay  homage  to  EDISON  MAZDAS  in  every  room 
the  genius  of  America’s  great  inventor.  whether  the  light  is  on  constantly  or 


EDISON 

MAZDA  LAMPS 


6124 


* 
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A  Lear  of  the  Tenements 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


down  to  look  at  it.  Padron  Cipella  sat 
in  his  house  alone.  No  one  dared  go  to 
him.  His  agony  was  like  the  rage  of  a 
bear  whose  wound  is  not  mortal.  The 
winter  came  on  relentlessly,  cold  winds 
and  pitiless  rains.  Padron  Cipella  made 
his  own  porridge  of  black  beans  and  sat 
shivering  by  his  scanty  fire.  One  day  he 
went  out  and  got  the  piece  of  his  old 
boat  that  had  been  washed  up  by  the  tide1 
and  he  burned  that  and  warmed  himself 
by  it.  A  letter  from  Alfio  came,  sending 
him  a  little  money  and  telling  him  that 
Filomena  had  reached  America  safely. 

FILOMENA  had  met  little  trouble  on 
her  journey.  .She  had  Alfio’s  letter 
to  show  and  a  high  heart  of  hope  within 
her.  She  had  left  little  to  be  regretted 
in  Trezza.  She  played  with  the  children 
and  comforted  the  mothers,  giving  them 
of  her  own  courage.  She  advised  them 
wisely,  for  what  Alfio  had  said  who  could 
question?  And  it  all  fell  out  as  Alfio 
had  said  it  would.  She  was  given  a  card 
with  a  number  on  it,  a  man  looked  in  her 
eyes  and  wrote  something  on  a  paper ; 
she  was  sent  with  a  group  of  chattering, 
questioning  women  from  one  department 
to  another  and  she  scolded  them  all  volu¬ 
bly  and  laughed  at  their  fears.  Was  it 
not  altogether  as  Alfio  had  said  it  would 
be?  A  woman  gave  her  a  paper  bag  with 
two  sandwiches  and  a  red  apple  in  it,  and 
she  was  looking  for  a  place  where  she 
could  sit  down  and  eat  when  she  saw  Alfio. 

Such  a  grand.  Alfio!  Filomena  was  al¬ 
most  afraid  of  him  and  held  her  breath 
lest  it  should  prove  to  be  only  a  glorified 
vision  of  Alfio,  but  he  was  not  too  grand 
to  take  his  little  sister  in  his  arms  and 
kiss  her  tenderly.  They  went  into  the 
long  room  where  the  immigrants  wait 
for  the  ferry,  and  Filomena  laughed  and 
wept  and  ate  the  two  sandwiches  and 
the  red  apple  and  some  little  cakes  Alfio 
had  brought  to  her.  Alfio  showed  her 
two  big  bundles  he  had  brought  and 
made  her  guess  what  was  in  them ;  but, 
of  course,  she  couldn’t,  though  she  tried 
ever  so  hard.  Alfio  cut  the  strings  and 
showed  her  a  long  coat,  long  enough  to 
cover  her  all  up,  and  then  a  hat — surely 
the  most  wonderful  hat  in  the  world ! 
Alfio  had  been  watching  that  hat  in  the 
shop  window.  He  saw  it  first  in  all  its 
glory  of  the  first  price,  $4.98.  lie  saw 
it  when  the  sign  read  :  “Any  Hat  in  This 
Window  $3.”  He  saw  it  marked  down 
to  $2.74 ;  and  then,  one  morning  as  he 
went  by  on  his  way  to  his  barber  shop, 
he  spelled  out  in  his  much-loved,  newly 
acquired  English  a  desperate  announce¬ 
ment  :  “Any  Hat  in  This  Window  $2.” 
So  there  it  was,  red  roses  and  all,  for 
Filomena  to  wear  into  the  New  World. 

ALFIO  took  his  sister  to  a  tiny  flat 
over  his  barber  shop,  five  rooms,  of 
which  only  three  were  furnished.  They 
would  get  things  gradually,  Alfio  said, 
and  Filomena  was  glad  to  have  it  so. 
She  loved  the  planning  and  the  interest 
of  acquisition.  There  were  some  flowers 
on  the  table  in  the  kitchen.  Filomena 
exclaimed  over  them  and  buried  her  face 
in  them  while  Alfio  explained.  Franco 


a  florist  and  his 
Franco  had  come  to  America 
ago  and  had  had  advantage  of  the 
wonderful  public  schools.  "It  is  better 
to  come  when  one  is  young,”  said  Alfio, 
quite  as  though  he  regretted  not  having 
made  the  venture  while  he  was  a  child. 
Franco' had  sent  these  flowers  as  a  wel¬ 
come  to  Alfio’s  sister.  Filomena  buried 
her  face  in  the  roses  again  and  touched 
the  little  charm  that  hung  under  her 
dress.  And  yet  there  are  people  who 
say  they  don’t  believe  in  fortune  tellers ! 

Franco  Franco  came  to  see  them  that 
evening,  and  so  did  La  Longa  Crozi  and 
little  Maria  Crozi.  Franco  brought  some 
more  flowers,  and  Filomena,  who  had 
never  been  happy  before  in  her  life, 
melted  into  tears  over  them  and  glowed 
and  blushed  so  sweetly  that  Franco,  who 
was  rather  a  grave,  quiet  young  man, 
was  quite  bewildered  and  found  it  very 
pleasant  to  make  Alfio’s  sister  so  happy. 
La  Longa  Crozi,  who  was  the  tall  mother 
of  little  Maria  Crozi,  was  very  well 
pleased  when  she  saw  this.  She  had  not 
been  pleased  when  she  learned  that  Alfio’s 
sister  was  coming,  for  Alfio,  who  was 
enamored  of  all  American  customs,  had 
swept  the  matter  of  dowry  aside  when 
his  fancy  fell  upon  Maria,  which  was  a 
matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  La  Longa. 
AVlien  La  Longa  saw  that  Filomena  was 
gentle  and  charming  and  that  Franco 
Franco  evidently  thought  so,  she  quite 
purred  over  Filomena.  They  all  thought 
La  Longa  very  kind,  and  she  experienced 
the  double  satisfaction  of  getting  her  own 
way  and  having  everyone  say  how  good 
she  was  while  she  was  doing  it.  La 
Longa  was  a  good  soul,  hut  she  had  met 
poverty  and  feared  it  and  she  loved  her 
daughter.  She  talked  too  much,  that 
was  her  trouble. 

FILOMENA  was  very  much  pleased 
when  she  learned  that  La  Longa  had 
known  her  mother  long  ago  when  they 
were  both  girls.  La  Longa  told  her  all  sorts 
of  little  things  they  used  to  do,  hut  there 
was  one  thing  La  Longa  never  told  any¬ 
one,  and  that  was  how  Padron  Cipella 
hated  her  because  she  had  told  Mariucca 
he  looked  like  one  of  the  gargoyles  on 
the  corner  of  the  post  office  at  Trezza. 
Padron  Cipella  had  never  forgiven  that ! 

It  was  not  long  before  Franco  Franco 
told  Alfio  he  would  like  to  marry  Filo¬ 
mena,  and  then  they  were  all  very  happy 
until  a  letter  came  from  Zio  Franco  tell¬ 
ing  them  that  Padron  Cipella  had  started 
for  America.  Mari  Marino,  Zio  Franco 
wrote,  had  inherited  a  little  money  from 
an  uncle  and  had  bought  Padron  Cipella’s 
little  house  with  all  the  furniture  in  it. 
It  was  a  great  pity  there  was  no  boat  to 
be  sold  also;  no  one  felt  that  more  than 
Padron  Cipella.  Alfio  was  instructed  to 
meet  his  father  at  Ellis  Island.  They 
couldn’t  be  glad.  Filomena  had  planned 
a  little  feast  to  celebrate  the  two  be¬ 
trothals,  hut  it  was  not  so  gay  as  they 
wished  it  to  he,  for  a  brooding  fear  hung 
over  them.  Only  Alfio  seemed  to  put  it 
aside.  Alfio  was  flushed  with  success 
and  had  grown  confident. 

Through  the  long  winter  days  and 


Franco,  he  said,  was 
friend, 
long 
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General  Bluffenhausen  :  “Men,  my  honor  as  a  soldier  is  at  stake, 
hut  fear  not!  I  shall  defend  it  with  the  last  drop  of  your  blood!  ” 
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hts  Padron  Cipella  had  brooded  over 
wrongs.  lie  could  not  su^  l  tune 
•  “Go,”  for  there  was  no  one  to  do  his 
ding.  They  had  all  slipped  beyond 
reach.  He  was  well  pleased  when  Mari 
,-ino  came  to  see  about  buying  the  cot¬ 
ie.  That  gave  him  money  enough  to  go 
America,  where  he  could  deal  with  liis 
obedient  children.  He  told  himself 
it  when  he  had  found  his  children  he 
uld  bring  them  to  their  senses  and  then 
would  be  himself  again.  He  almost 
night  that  he  would  be  young  again, 
tie  had  a  terrible  moment  when  he 
plied  for  his  “manifest,”  for  the  official 
dtated  and 
heard  two 
>n  speak  to- 
tlier.  and  he 
light  the 
>rds  ‘‘sent 
t  c  k .  ”  He 
l  e  w  w  h  a  t 
at.  meant,  for 
is  not  Jacopo 
ani  sent  back 
r  nothing  in 
e  world  but 
re  eyes  ?  He 
otested  with 
much  fury 
at  they  let 
m  by  at  last, 
it  the  words 
mie  back  to 
m  and  tor- 
e  n  t  e  d  him 
Ke  pain  after 
blow.  Now 
id  t  h  e  n  his 
mfldence  in 
i  ms  elf  was 
laken  by  the 
■ar  that  Alfio 
iglit  not  meet 
im  as  he  had 
?en  directed, 
s  the  ship 
line  near  to 
lllis  Island  he 
ras  half  mad 
ritli  fear  and 


Aunt —  "What  could  be  more  sad  than 
a  man  without  a  country?” 

NieCe —  “A  country  without  a  man  ” 


itement  and  the  longing  to  fall  upon 
rebellious  children  and  boat  them.  He 
d  to  push  his  way  through  the  crowd 
the  landing,  and  one  of  the  ships 
^ers  struck  at  him  with  a  long  stick 
[  forced  him  back.  He  snarled  like  a 
st  at  bay.  He  hated  the  people  with 
om  he  had  lived  on  the  ship  and  they 
arned  his  dislike  cordially.  The  chil¬ 
li  mocked  at  him  and  tormented  him. 


"'HE  order  maintained  in  grouping  and 
ticketing  the  immigrants  filled  him 
:h  fury.  A  physician  who  looked  into 
i  eyes  said  afterward  that  he  felt  as 
nigh  he  were  looking  for  trachoma  in 
volf.  He  snarled  the  helpless  snarl  of 
volf  that  has  lost  its  teeth.  The  same 
man  who  had  met  Filomena  gave  him 
mper  bag  with  some  bread  and  cheese 
d  a  banana  in  it.  It  seemed  to  him  a 
lg  time  before  he  saw  Alfio. 

Filomena  and  Alfio  came  together  to 
iet  him  and  he  did  not  know  them  at 
st ;  but  why  should  he  when  they  were 
finely  dressed  and  so  greatly  changed? 

3  looked  at  them  and  grasped  the  dif- 
rence  dumbly  and  he  fought  for  his 
cl.  domineering  tone. 

“Thou  hast  kept  me  waiting.”  he  said 
larply.  He  sat  on  a  low  bench  munch- 
g  his  bread  and  cheese.  More  than  one 
u-son  glanced  at  the  strange,  old  figure. 
“I  am  sorry,”  said  Alfio  simply,  “but 
couldn’t  be  helped.”  Padron  Cipella 
nislied  his  bread  and  cheese  and  thrust 
le  banana  in  his  pocket.  He  rose  and 
?gan  sorting  the  bundles  that  lay  on 
le  floor  beside  him.  Alfio  took  two  of 
lem,  but  shook  his  head  when  Padron 
lipella  would  have  given  Filomena  one. 
“Here  that  is  not  the  custom,”  said 
.Ifio ;  but  Filomena  laughed  and  took  a 
ittle  one  and  went  on  ahead  of  them,  so 
trong  and  confident  and  unafraid  that 
ier  father  looked  after  her  and  won- 
ered.  The  memory  of  her  own  journey 
nade  Filomena  speak  to  her  father 
jently.  She  knew  how  he  must  have 
retted  over  the  conditions  he  had  met. 
Je  did  not  seem  to  hear  her.  He  fol- 
owed  them  stolidly  and  his  lips  moved, 
dthough  he  made  no  sound. 

“When  we  get  home,”  he  was  saying 
o  himself — “when  we  get  home  I  will 
•eekon  with  these  disobedient  ones.”  He 
ivas  putting  it  off  a  little.  He  had  meant 
ro  assume  his  old  authority  at  once,  but 
now  he  thought  he  would  wait  until  they 
;ot  home.  Pie  followed  them  until  he 
saw  Alfio  going  down  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  then  he  paused  and  shook  his 
head.  Other  men  and  women  came  and 
went  and  did  not  seem  to  be  afraid,  so 
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he  went  on,  after  a  minute,  and  he  saw 
Alfio  standing  by  a  gate  where  he  bought 
tickets.  Alfio  had  not  noticed  his  hesi¬ 
tation.  Alfio  turned  and  gave  him  a  di¬ 
rection  with  a  motion  of  his  head,  his 
hands  being  occupied,  and  Padron  Cipella 
obeyed  as  though  he  were  used  to  taking 
orders,  only  his  heart  rebelled.  The 
train  rushed  through  the  tunnel  and  he 
caught  his  breath  and  clenched  Ins  fists. 
Filomena  saw  him.  . 

■■/.;  niente”  (it  is  nothing),  she  said, 
but  lie  did  not  seem  to  hear. 

The  door  in  the  side  of  the  car  gaped 
wide.  He  saw  it  disappear  before  his 

eyes.  He  was 
caught  in  the 
crowd  and  hur¬ 
ried  out.  He 
followed  Alfio 
and  Filomena 
up  the  stair.  It 
seemed  to  him 
that  he  did 
nothing  but  fol¬ 
low.  And  the 
noise  of  the 
city  smote  him. 

He  staggered 
when  he  saw 
the  great  build¬ 
ings  and  the 
crowds.  He 
was  a  man  who 
could  not  be 
even  relative¬ 
ly  comfortable 
where  he  did 
not  dominate, 
and,  though 
he  understood 
it  not  at  all. 
he  hate  d  the 
things  he  saw 
because  they 
made  him  feel 
small.  He  could 
not  understand 
his  children 
and  he  hated 

_  them  for  that. 

He  k  n  e  w  his 
own  name  when  he  saw  it  in  print,  and  he 
saw  “Cipella”  on  the  window  of  Alfio’s 
shop,  and  it  seemed  magnificent  to  him. 
They  took  him  to  a  door  at  the  side  and  led 
him  up  to  the  flat.  Filomena  showed  him 
the  room  they  had  made  ready  for  him. 

“Rest,”  she  said  kindly;  “thou  art  so 
weary.”  She  was  so  sorry  for  him  that 
she  was  not  afraid  of  him.  He  fell  upon 
the  bed,  exhausted,  and  slept  heavily. 
He  slept  a  long  time.  Filomena  came  to 
tell  him  that  dinner  was  ready.  He 
rubbed  his  eyes  and  went  with  her  into 
the  kitchen,  which  was  a  strange  place 
to  him.  There  was  no  woodpile,  no  fire- 
piace,  no  strings  of  braided  peppers  nor 
garlic  dependent  from  the  ceiling.  There 
was  a  red  cloth  on  the  table;  he  saw 
meat  and  white  bread  and  sugar  and 
milk.  He  trembled  as  he  saw. 

“So  this  is  how  thou  hast  deceived  and 
disobeyed !  Hid  I  not  tell  thee  plainly 
what  thou  wert  to  do?  I  am  defrauded 
by  my  son.  It  is  well  that  I  came !” 

“Come,  come,”  said  Alfio  patiently.  “In 
America  it  is  not  so.  It  is  all  different. 
Presently  thou  wilt  understand.  Sit 
down  and  we  will  eat,”  and  Alfio  crossed 
himself  and  sat  at  the  table. 

PADRON  CIPELLA  stood  behind  the 
chair  they  offered  him.  Although  re¬ 
freshed  by  his  sleep,  he  still  felt  himself 
inadequate.  “To-morrow,”  he  said  slow¬ 
ly — “to-morrow  thou  shalt  give  account 
to  me,”  and  then  he  cried  furiously: 
“Is  not  a  man  the  head  of  his  family?” 

“Not  in  America,”  said  Alfio,  uncon¬ 
scious  of  irony. 

Filomena  served  her  father  cautiously, 
remembering  more  than  one  blow  from  his 
hand.  He  ignored  her,  but  he  watched 
Alfio  with  wonder  that  was  touched  by  un¬ 
belief.  He  raised  his  right  arm  ominous¬ 
ly.  “It  is  yet  strong  to  strike,”  he  said. 

'  Alfio  looked  at  his  father,  delaying  a 
forkful  of  salad  on  its  way  to  his  mouth. 
“In  America  it  is  not  permitted,”  he  said. 
"If  a  man  strike,  the  stricken  one  may  tell 
the  magistrate,  who  forbids.”  And  Alfio 
ate  his  salad.  “Here  all  are  free,”  he  said. 

Padron  Cipella  did  not  feel  free.  He 
saw  that  Alfio  was  not  afraid  of  him.  and 
this  convinced  him  more  than  any  words 
of  the  truth  of  the  inexplicable  law.  He 
sank  into  his  chair  and  watched  them. 
Filomena  and  Alfio  spoke  to  one  another, 
now  and  then,  using  an  English  word. 
He  did  not  try  to  understand.  His  mind 
was  terribly  active  in  its  little  circle.  He 
pushed  back  his  plate  and  flashed  his 
conclusion  at  Alfio. 

“We  will  go  back,”  he  said.  “We  will 
go  back  to  Trezza.” 
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Anew  idea  of  the  greatest  interest 
—this  Gillette  Safety  Razor 
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FREE  TRIAL 

No  Deposit 


Now  every  deaf  person  can  learn  by  actual 
trial,  without  a  cent’s  risk  or  a  cent  in  advance,  the 
remarkable  superiority  of  the  famous  “Acousticon,”  the 
only  hearing  device  that  transmits  sound  in  Nature’s 
way,  by  the  “ Acousticon”  exclusive  patented  Indirect 
Principle,  the  only  electrical  hearing  device  that  is  not  a 
simple,  unguaranteed  microphone.  Distinctly  different 
from  all  others -a  scientific  instrument,  GUARANTEED. 
The  wonderful,  scientific  features  of  the  “Acousticon” 
are  protected  by  patents. 

Not  one  cent 
in  advance. 
We  send  an 
“  Acousticon  ’ 
at  OUR  risk  — try  it  under 
all  conditions  10  days.  If  it 
doesn’t  enable  you  to  hear 
better  than  any  other  instrument  and  give  you  perfect 
satisfaction— clear  hearing— simply  return  it.  You  lose 
nothing.  No  other  instrument  DARE  openly  compete 
with  the  famous  “Acousticon”  on  its  no  money  in  ad¬ 
vance  plan.  The  “Acousticon”  has  nothing  to  hide. 

REMARKABLE  PROOF  &TSZ 

regulates  to  suit  your  individual  needs.  Covers  all  48  degrees  of  deafness. 
Deafness  grows  Worse  if  neglected.  The  “Acousticon”  delicately  exercises 
and  livens  the  inactive  muscles  and  membranes  of  the  ear,  checking  the 
progress  of  deafness  and  decreasing  the  degree.  No  difference  how  long 
you  have  been  deaf  or  what  caused  it.  unless  you  are  “stone”  deat  or  were 
born  deaf,  the  “Acousticon”  will  delight  you.  Only  device  legally 
GUARANTEED. 

r?  \  CV  TT  D IV  A  Q  T)on,t  let  COflt  Prevent  y°UT  ar- 

r.AZl  1  J.  ILIMVIO  “Acousticon”— our  liheral  payment 
plan  makes  it  easy.  Don’t  delay  trying  an  “Acousticon”  any  longer- 
don’t  think  it  will  fail  you  like  other  devices.  Don’t  judge  it  till  you  try 
our  remarkable  free  test. 

\\T  •*.  TVT  _  for  detuils  of  special  no  money  down  free  trial  offer— 
WritC  1NOW  free  Book,  easy  payment  plan,  and  proof  from 
Ministers,  Judges  and  hundreds  of  others 

General  Acoustic  Co.,  1330  Candler  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


LISTERINE 

Use  it  every  day 

A  bottle  of  Listeiine, 
the  safe  antiseptic, 
should  be  included 
among  the  traveler’s 
toilet  requisites. 
There  is  nothing  like 
it  as  a  mouth-wash — 
protects  the  teeth  and 
sweetens  the  breath. 
It  is  soothing  to  the 
skin  when  used  as  a  toi¬ 
let  wash  after  shaving. 
Many  other  uses 
given  in  folder 
wrapped  around 
the  bottle.  Don’t 
risk  using  imita¬ 
tions — they  may 
be  unsafe. 

A  ll  Druggists  sell 
Listen  ne 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Co. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Danda  Leather  Key-Purse 

With  Your  Name  Stamped  In  Gold 
OI-  By  Mail  I  With  Pocket  A(\„ 
ZbC  Postpaid  |  for  Pen-Knife  T’v/C 

Saves  the  clothing  and  prevents  the  keys 
from  rusting.  Made  of  strong  leather 
with  nickel  key  ring. 

Write  for  illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Danda  leather  goods  and  novelties. 

DANDA  RC.  MFG.  CO.,  82  John  St.,  New  York 
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STUDY  AT  HOME 
BECOME  AN  LL.B. 

l!|,°hqorTf2tnwi-LL.Bll-by  c.n-reU'nn'denre.  Only  ifw  school  in 
U  S.  conducting  sttinilnrd  rc.ide.it  school  and  giving  '”’*5*0 

li„n  by  mall.  Over  450  daw-room  lecture..  Faculty  of  over  .10 
oroniineut  lawyers.  Guarantee  to  prepare  graduates i  to  pass  bar  el¬ 
imination.  Only  law  school  giving  Complete  Course  in  On<°r>  ",,d 
Public  Speaking.  School  highly  endorsed  and  recommended  by  Hoe. 
Officials,  Business  Men,  Noted  lawyers  and  Students.  <’nly  instHu 
Son  ot  its  kind  in  the  world.  Send  today  for  large  *  ™ 

Illustrated  Prospectus.  Special  courses  for  Business  Men  and  Bankers. 
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We  had  to  photograph  half  the  town  to  show 
the  Barrett  Specification  Roofs  on  this  plant! 

A  mile  of  Barrett  Specification  Roofs !  750,000  square  feet ! 

And  they  probably  won’t  cost  another  cent  for  twenty  years ! 
Sometimes  such  roofs  last  even  thirty  years  ! 

You  would  suppose  that  such  cost-free,  care-free  roofs  were  high- 
priced.  Not  at  all.  A  Barrett  Specification  Roof  is  the  lowest 
priced  permanent  roof  covering  kttown. 

Then  why  doesn’t  everybody  use  them? 

Well,  almost  everybody  does  who  has  a  big  roof.  For  the 
bigger  the  roof,  the  more  careful  the  investigation  of  costs  and 
service  and  the  bigger  the  saving. 

To  architects,  engineers  and  owners  we  say  —  Incorporate  The  Barrett 
Specification  in  full  in  your  building  plans. 

It  furnishes  a  standard  and  fair  basis  for  competitive  bids;  it  removes  the 
temptation  to  “skin  the  job”;  it  insures  the  best  roof  at  the  lowest  price. 

.4  copy  of  The  Barrett  Specification  <zvill  be  mailed  free  on  request. 


Special  Note  We  advise  incorporating  in  plans  the  full  wording  of  The  Barrett 

-  Specification,  in  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding.  If  any  abbreviated 

form  is  desired,  however,  the  following  is  suggested: 

ROOFING — Shall  be  a  Barrett  Specification  Roof  laid  as  directed  in  printed  Specification,  re¬ 
vised  August  15,  1911,  using  the  materials  specified  and  subject  to  the  inspection  requirement. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis  Cleveland  Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh  Birmingham  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Seattle 
THE  PATERSON  MFG.  CO.,  Limited:  Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Vancouver  St.  John.  N.  B.  Halifax,  N.  S.  Sydney,  N.  S. 


McClintic-Marshall  Construction  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Builders 


NEVERBINP 

Boston  Garter 


m 


No  RUBBER  'Wjpr  Real  Year 
in  Leg  Band  Round  Comfort 

NEVER  BIND  FITS  like  your 
collar,  hat  or  shoes.  It  can’t  choke 
your  leg — always  lifts  on  the  sock 
just  enough  to  keep  it  smooth. 

If  you  don’t  find  it  at  your  dealers  we’ll 
send  sample  pair,  postpaid,  for  25c, 
mercerized ;  35c,  double  grip ;  50c,  silk. 

George  Frost  Co.,  Sole  Makers,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Edge  Stays  Sharp 


Here  is  a  pocket  knife  that  does 
stay  sharp  under  the  hardest 
tests.  Blades  are  fine  English 
crucible  steel  and  the  springs 
are  always  tight. 

mm  Ktmm 

pocket  knives  are  guaranteed  to  make  good 
and  are  sold  with  the  understanding  that 
the  dealer  will  refund  the  price  if  they 
don’t.  This  is  true  of  every  tool  bearing 
the  Keen  Kutter  trade  mark.  Jj  not  at 
your  dealer's,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE 
COMPANY 

St.  Louis  U.  S.  A. 


Pocket  Knife 
No  K3471 
3  Blades 
Price  $1.00. 


Make  Money  In  Your  Own  Business 

Start  a  business  of  your  own  with  Ten-Pinnet,  the  new  automatic  Bowling 
Alley.  More  fun  than  old-fashioned  bowling.  Everybody  wants  to  play. 


Healthful!  Thrilling!  Alleys,  40 
to  50  feet  long.  You  can  set  them 
up  in  an  afternoon.  Good  profits 
—small  expense.  No  pin-boys. 
Only  attendant  needed  is  man  to 
THE  TEN-PINNET  COMPANY, 


take  in  money.  Easy  to  start— 
easy  to  pay— under  our  plan. 

Write  NOW  for  easy  plan— and  j 
letters  showing  the  money  others' 
have  made. 

4  Van  Buren  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


The  best  System  for  Begin¬ 
ners;  a  Post-graduate  Course 
for  Stenographers.  Highest 
World’s  Records  for  Speed  and 
Accuracy.  A  greater  number  of  Court  Report- 
<•  r  -  than  all  other  systems  combined  in  ten  years. 
Tames,  Chief  Instructor.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
ESS  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL 
Schiller  Bldg., Chicago 


Our  Hand  Books  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  sent 
free.  Patents  procured  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
free  notice  in  the  Scientific  American. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  363  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  625  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Something  led  him  to  glance  at  Filo- 
mena  and  he  saw  her  smile.  Her  smile 
was  a  far  stronger  argument  than  Alfio's 
careful  words. 

“That  would  lie  foolish,”  said  Alfio. 
“Here  I  make  much  money.  Why  should 
I  go  back  to  the  poor  fishing  I  never 
liked?  I  am  going  to  he  naturalized  and 
he  an  American  citizen.” 

It  was  his  son  who  said  to  him :  “I  am 
going  to  do  this,”  “I  shall  not  do  that.” 
It  was  his  daughter  who  smiled,  if  ever 
so  slightly,  when  he  told  them  his  will. 
He  brooded  darkly. 

The  odor  of  the  food 
was  appetizing  and 
he  was  faint  with 
hunger.  lie  was  re¬ 
freshed  as  ho  ate. 

Alfio  went  back  to 
his  shop  and  Filo- 
mena  cleared  the 
table.  Her  father  sat 
and  watched  her. 

Everything  she  did 
was  strange  to  him. 

She  drew  hot  water 
from  a  pipe  in  the 
wall.  It  was  steam¬ 
ing  hot,  and  it  made 
him  afraid.  She 
struck  a  match  and 
lighted  the  gas.  He 
watched  her  to  see  if 
she  were  not  afraid,  but  Filomena  did  not 
seem  to  be  afraid.  The  little  place  was 
wonderful  to  him.  The  dishes  Filomena 
had  chosen  with  so  much  care  at  the  ten- 
cent  store  seemed  to  him  like  a  service 
for  a  king’s  table.  Filomena  prolonged 
her  tasks  because  she  did  not  want 
to  he  still.  She  could  not  rest  with  her 
father’s  eyes  burning  upon  her.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  bell  rang  sharply,  and  he  started, 
wild  with  fear.  Filomena  smiled  at  him. 

“Niente,”  she  said.  She  touched  a  lit¬ 
tle  button  in  the  wall.  “That  makes 
the  door  open,”  she  explained.  He  heard 
some  one  coming  up  the  stairs.  He  drew 
in  his  breath,  alert  to  save  himself  from 
danger  upon  any  side.  He  thought  his 
children  were  resorting  to  black  arts  to 
escape  him. 

IT  was  Maria  and  La  Longa  Crozi  who 
came.  La  Longa  greeted  Padron  Ci¬ 
pella  with  an  assumption  of  ease  she  was 
very  far  from  feeling.  He  glanced  at  her 
once  only — a  glance  that  made  La  Longa 
feel  scorched.  Maria  faltered  a  word 
or  two  that  no  one  seemed  to  hear  and 
then  sank  hack  in  a  chair  and  smiled 
nervously  whenever  anyone  looked  at  her 
La  Longa  chattered  foolishly.  Filomena 
was  glad  to  have  her  talk  and  answered 
with  little  interjections  of  assent  and 
interest.  They  were  all  glad  when  the 
bell  rang  again  and  Franco  Franco  came. 

Franco  greeted  the  old  man  respect¬ 
fully  and  they  all  tried  desperately  to  be 
gay.  Alfio  came  up  from  the  shop  and 


chattered  with  La  Longa,  but  the  point 
of  every  little  jest  seemed  to  be  turned 
by  the  old  man’s  simple  presence.  It  was 
like  trying  to  he  unconscious  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  with  tooth  and  claw  that  might  at 
any  minute  spring  at  one.  Franco  was 
usually  a  silent  man,  hut  now  he  vied 
with  La  Longa.  He  told  stories  and 
laughed  more  than  was  natural  for  him. 
La  Longa  was  not  wise  at  any  time,  hut 
now  she  lost  all  discretion  and  soon  told 
all  their  secrets.  When  she  spoke  of 
Filomena’s  betrothal,  Franco  felt  as 
though  two  little 
holes  were  being 
burned  into  him  by 
the  old  man’s  eyes. 
He  turned  at  once  to 
Padron  Cipella  with 
explanatory  phrases. 

He  had  waited  only 
until  now,  he  said, 
to  ask  this  thing. 
He  loved  Filomena 
truly.  He  had  a  good 
business,  as  Alfio 
knew,  and  he  asked 
for  no  dowry.  Padron 
Cipella  was  very  well 
pleased  with  this. 
Franco’s  deferential 
manner  was  balm  to 
his  wounded  pride. 
He  began  to  feel 
more  like  himself  and  was  about  to  an¬ 
swer  when  La  Longa’s  tongue  began  to 
run  again.  She  really  couldn't  help  it. 

WAS  not  this  a  wonderful  country, 
she  asked  Padron  Cipella.  where 
a  maid’s  true  worth  was  set  above  mere 
soldi  and  bleached  linen?  What  were 
a  few  gold  pieces,  once  spent?  For  her 
part,  although  she  had  herself  been  well 
dowered,  she  was  glad  to  give  her  daugh¬ 
ter  to  a  man  who  asked  for  nothing  with 
her.  Alfio  and  Franco,  she  felt,  were 
wise  above  all  other  men. 

Then  Padron  Cipella  understood  that 
both  his  children  were  betrothed  with¬ 
out  having  asked  his  consent.  The  mo¬ 
mentary  respite  of  his  soothed  self¬ 
esteem  served  only  to  give  him  strength 
for  greater  fury.  He  pounded  with  his 
fists  upon  the  table  so  the  little  ornaments 
there  shook  and  the  women  shook  also. 
“I  forbid  it !”  roared  Padron  Cipella. 
Maria  melted  into  tears.  Alfio  laid  a 
gentle  hand  upon  her  shoulder-.  “Weep 
not.  little  one.”  he  said,  and  then  he 
turned  to  his  father.  “In  this  country,” 
he  said,  “everything  is  different.  Pres¬ 
ently  thou  wilt  understand.”  Prosperity 
had  convinced  Alfio.  He  thought  it 
would  convince  everyone. 

THE  one  thing  that  Padron  Cipella  un¬ 
derstood  was  that  Alfio  was  not  afraid 
of  him.  His  old  brain  fought  desperately. 
Everything  was  different,  as  Alfio  had 
said.  La  Longa  began  to  talk  again. 


A  New  Serial 


Powerful  and  Thrilling 

The  scenes  laid  in 
the  South  and  the 
West  will  begin  in 

an  Early  Issue  of 


Collier’s 
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Statement  Made  in  Compliance  with  the  Act  of  Congress 

of  August  24,  1912 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC., 

of 

COLLIER’S,  THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY, 

published  WEEKLY  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912. 

Note. — This  statement  is  to  be  made  in  duplicate,  both  copies  to  be  delivered  by  the 
publisher  to  the  postmaster,  who  will  send  one  copy  to  the  Third  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  ( Division  of  Classification),  Washington, 

D.  C. ,  and  retain  the  other  in  the  files  of  the  post  office. 
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cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.) 

P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  Inc.,  416  West  13th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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A^hy  Does  No  Pipe 
Taste  as  Good 
as  It  Smells? 
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It  was  several  years  ago  that  a  smoker  asked 

imself  this  question.  .  .  ,  , 

The  dear  old  briar  that  he  kept  in  his  desk 
rawer  scented  it  up  with  an  aroma  that  was, 

>  him,  exquisite. 

The  plush-lined  case  where  his  meerschaum 
sposed,  exhaled  a  rare,  exotic  odor  that  it  had 
athered  from  association  with  the  pipe  itself. 
These  things  gave  promise  of  a  smoke  of 
aim,  soothing  smoothness  which  was  not 

[ways  realized.  , 

Then  began  the  long  baffling  search  for  the 
icrht  brand,  buying  strange  new  kinds  of  to- 
acco  and  making  weird,  personal  blends— 
oing  back  to  the  long  green  and  smoking 
he  uncured  leaf  with  all  its  Gothic  strength. 
And  then  came  the  offer  of  Edgeworth  to 
im,  just  as  it  now  comes  to  you. 

Edgeworth  Tobacco  has  made  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  pipes  taste  as 
they  promised  to  taste, 
as  the  owner  always 
wanted  them  to  taste 
and  wondered  why  they 
didn’t  quite. 

Edgeworth  got  its 
first  distribution  among 
smokers  by  that  very 
method  —  one  friend 
giving  a  specimen  of  it 
to  another.  So  many 
men  become  regular 
users  of  Edgew’orth  in 
this  way  that  we  went 
into  the  friend  business 
ourselves. 

Will  you  let  us  be 
3ur  friend  to  the  extent  of  giving  you  a  lib- 
al  sample  package  free? 

All  you  have  ro  do  is  to  make  up  your  mind 
i  ask  for  it,  send  now  or  make  a  note  to  send 
i  a  postcard  request  and  if  you  mention  your  | 
ibacco  dealer’s  name  we  will  be  mighty  glad 
i  back  up  our  confidence  in  Edgeworth  by 
mding  you  a  free  package  for  you  to  test  out 
ad  see  how  you  like  it. 

The  original  Edgeworth  was  a  Plug  Slice 
'rapped  in  gold  foil  and  sold  in  a  blue  tin. 
dgeworth  now  comes  also  in  Ready-Rubbed 
iat  may  be  bought  in  10c  and  50c  tins  every¬ 
where  and  in  handsome  $1.00  humidor  pack- 
ges.  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice,  15c,  25c,  50c 
nd  $1.00.  Dealers  in  every  locality  sell 
idgeworth,  but  if  your  dealer  happens  to 
iave  none  we  will  fill  orders  by  mail,  prepaid. 

Every  package  of  Edgeworth,  wherever 
(ought,  is  unqualifiedly  guaranteed. 

Write  to  Larus  &  Brother  Co.,  3  South  21st 
Street,  Richmond,  Va.  This  firm  was  estab- 
ished  in  1877,  and  besides  Edgeworth  makes 
everal  other  brands  of  smoking  tobacco,  in- 
dudingthe  well  known  Qboid  granulated  plug 
-  a  great  favorite  with  smokers  for  many  years. 
To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants—  If  your  job¬ 
ber  cannot  supply  Edgeworth,  Larus  &  Bro. 
Co.  will  gladly  send  you  a  one  or  two  dozen 
carton,  of  any  size  of  the  Plug  Slice  or  Ready- 
Rubbed,  by  prepaid  parcel  post  at  same  price 
you  would  pay  jobber. 


I 

“Oh,  yes,”  she  chattered,  “it  is  quite 
different ;  but  we  remember,  do  we  not, 
Padron,  how  it  used  to  be — ”  She  ap¬ 
pealed  to  him  almost  as  though  she 
thought  he  might  answer  her  pleasantly. 
“We  saw  the  parents  first,  did  we  not-" 
in  our  courting  days — in  Almico,  beyond 
Trezza— "  She  could  not  stop  hersell. 
Her  tongue  ran  like  a  wheel  going  down 
hill  without  brakes.  There  was  sure  to 
be  trouble  soon.  Franco  Franco  was  not 
a  nervous  man,  but  he  put  out  his  hand 
now  and  moved  one  of  the  little  orna¬ 
ments  on  the  table.  He  wanted  to  change 
something,  to  make  everybody  move. 
Filomena  understood  and  she  rose  to 
bring  in  the  little  feast  she  had  made 
ready,  although  it  was  early  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  '  She  took  away  the  little  ornaments 
and  laid  a  white  cloth  on  the  table. 
Franco  helped  her,  following  her  about 
the  room  in  a  blind  instinct  of  protection. 
Everyone  tried  to  do  something,  but  they 
could  not  stop  La  Longa. 

“We  remember,  do  we  not,  I  adron . 
she  insisted.  “I  well  recall  Mariucca— ” 


PADRON  CIPELLA  raised  his  head 
and  looked  at  her  from  under  his 
shaggy  brows.  “I  remember,”  he  said 
slowly.  “I  remember.”  . 

La  Longa  had  never  meant  to  remind 
Padron  Cipella  she  had  known  Mariucca. 
There  had  been  passages  in  those  days 
that  did  not  make  him  like  her  very  well. 
Filomena  brought  a  dish  of  fruit- 
oranges  and  bananas,  and  grapes;  she 
brought  a  dish  of  little  cakes  with  highly 
colored  frosting,  and  she  gave  everyone 
a  little  plate.  Padron  Cipella  looked  on 
these  signs  of  plenty.  He  saw  Alfio  open 
a  bottle  of  red  wine.  Wave  after  wave 
of  anger  swept  over  him.  leaving  him 
faint  and  dizzy.  The  mention  of  Almico 
had  been  like  opening  a  door  long  closed, 
and  his  mind  went  from  one  tiling  to  an¬ 
other  that  he  found  behind  it.  La  Longa, 
thoroughly  frightened  now.  chattered 
about  the  wine.  How  good  it  was!  And 
the  little  glasses  with  pictures  on  them 
—how  wonderful !  She  held  up  her  glass 
to  let  the  light  shine  through  it  and  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Franco.  Was  it  not  pretty? 
“Yes,”  he  replied  gravely,  "it  is  very 

pretty.”  ,  T 

“And,  oh  !— the  little  cakes !  cried  La 
Longa — “the  good  little  cakes!  And  the 
pretty  plates!  Where  did  Filomena  get 
those  beautiful,  small  plates?’ 
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NO  one  answered  her.  Franco’s  eyes 
were  fixed  on  Filomena  anxiously. 
La  Longa’s  tongue  ran  on.  Then  Padron 
Cipella  remembered. 

“Thou  art  Maria  Conteleni.”  he  said, 
piercing  her  with  his  small,  brilliant  et  es. 
He  interrupted  her  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence,  raising  a  trembling  forefinger 
to  transfix  her.  And  “Yes,”  faltered 
La  Longa. 

Padron  Cipella  pushed  back  Ins  chair 
and  his  great  hand  clutched  the  white 
cloth  as  he  leaned  forward.  His  voice 
rose  in  a  sharp  note. 

“It  shall  not  be!”  he  cried.  “My  son 
shall  never  wed  thy  daughter !” 

Maria’s  sobs  rose  hysterically.  La 
Longa  was  silent  at  last,  as  though  para¬ 
lyzed.  Franco  put  his  arm  about  Filo¬ 
mena.  Alfio’s  patience  was  undiminished. 
He  began  to  argue  with  his  father. 

“It  is  only  that  thou  dost  not  under¬ 
stand,”  he  said. 

The  last  drop  of  blood  seemed  to  sweep 
back  from  the  old  man’s  brain  to  rush 
on  again  in  madness.  He  was  utterly 
exhausted.  He  gathered  all  the  life  that 
was  left  in  him  for  a  last  effort,  and  he 
rose  and  he  roared  like  an  angr)  hull 
and  he  fell  upon  the  table  where  Filo- 
mena’s  poor  little  feast  was  spread.  He 
swept  the  board  with  his  once  mighty 
arms,  scattering  ruin  and  destruction, 
and  then  he  raised  himself  to  wreck  the 
room ;  but  before  he  could  strike  again 
he  fell  forward  upon  the  table,  motion¬ 
less,  and  his  wild,  old  heart  was  still. 
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FILOMENA  shrank  into  her  lover’s  pro¬ 
tecting  arms,  and  there  was  no  sound 
in  the  room  except  Maria’s  sobs  until  La 
Longa  spoke.  She  looked  at  the  figure 
lying  amid  the  ruin  it  had  wrought  and 
she  drew  in  her  breath  and  shivered. 
“He  was  crazy,”  she  said,  and  they  all 
took  up  the  comforting  refrain. 

“He  was  quite  mad.”  said  Franco 
Franco  softly  to  Filomena. 

“Yes.  yes.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that,”  said  Alfio. 

And  then,  while  Alfio  and  Franco  and 
Filomena  cared  for  their  dead  and  Maria 
wept  softly  in  her  chair  and  watched 
them,  La  Longa  bent  above  the  ruins 
and  picked  out  the  least  injured  of  the 
beautiful  small  plates  Filomena  had 
bought  at.  the  ten-cent  store. 


Walks  100  Miles  a  Week 


Here  is  an  unsolicited  letter  which  tells  what 
areal  walker  thinks  of  Cats  Paw  Cushion  Rubber 
Heels.  Think  of  walking  100  miles  every  week 

_ 5200  miles  in  a  year — that  man  ought  to  know 

something  about  shoes  and  heels. 


The  Higgins  Leather  Co. 

1107  Franklin  Avenue 


Poster  Rubber  Co* 


Saint  Louis,  Mo. 


July  24th,  1914 


Gentlemen 


Our  attention  was  recently 

called  to  a  remarkable  test  of  Cat's  Paw  Heels  and  we 
thought  possibly  It  night  Interest  you.  For  some  years 
past ,  Frank  H.  Krlege .  a  walker  with  more  than  a  local, 
reputation,  has  been  nearing  a  heel  of  another  make. 

This  walker,  "the  O'Leary  of  the  West  ,  walks  on  an  ov  r- 
oge  of  100  miles  per  week,  all  through  the  year,  weather 
oondltlons  making  no  appreciable  difference. 


About  one  year  ago  he  gave 
his  shoemaker  Instructions  to  put  on  a  certain  kind  of 
rubber  heel .  The  shoemaker  misunderstood  Pf  °u*  . 

that  make  of  hoel  and  placed  a  pair  of  Cato  Paw  heels 
on  his  shoes.  He  conoluded  to  give  them  a  trial.  He 
states  that  the  heels  wore  so  much  ibJSbr  than  the  other 
make  that  he  will  not  now  have  any  other  heel  ®tt£^ed 
hut  "Cat 'a  Paw".  For  long,  hard  wear  he  says  he  “dB  never 
had  a  heel  that  has  given  him  the  aatisfaction  that  cat  a 
paw"  have . 


This  is  only  another  instanoe 

of  the  exceptional  wear  of  "Cat's  Paw"  heels  --in  fact  we 
do  not  knowPof  a  harder  user  of  heels,  and  we  thought  his 
atatement  might  be  of  interest  to  you. 


We  spoke  to  this  party  saying 
we  would  like  to  make  this  statement  to  you  and  he  was 
perfectly  agreeable,  saying  that  the  heels  Had  given  him 
such  satisfaction,  beoause  of  the  Foster  Frlotlon  PI  g. 
which  prevents  slipping  and  superior  wearing  qualities,  th  t 
be  would  be  more  than  pleased  to  have  us  do  so. 


Very  truly  yours. 


WFH-R 


The  Higgins  feather  Co. 

TO 


/}J. 


This  experience  is  typical  of  millions  who  have  found  that 
Cat’s  Paw  Heels  make  walking  easier  and  safer.  They 
make  good  because  made  right.  Cost  no  more  than  ordinary 
kinds.  50  cents  attached.  All  dealers  everywhere. 

Foster  Rubber  Co.,  105  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Buy  This  Pipe 


Ask  for  it  at  any  good  dealer  s.  It  has 
the  right  pipe  principle.  No  saliva  can 
get  to  the  bowl.  The  well  takes  care 
of  that.  Buy  a  Wellington  and  you  for 
a  cool,  dry,  clean  smoke.  Tie  W  D  C 

triangle  trademark  means  quality  pipes  — all 
genuine  French  briar,  guaranteed  against  burn¬ 
ing  through  or  cracking..  Look  foi  the 
triangle  on  any  pipe  it  s  “‘  ‘r  “ 
good  faith. 
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Make  Your  Mother 
Proud  of  You 


Your  mother  expected  big  things  of 
you.  She  knew  that  you  had  charac¬ 
ter,  determination  and  ambition. 


ARE  you  making  good?  ARE  you 
getting  ahead  the  way  she  wanted 
you  to?  ARE  you  realizing  YOUR 
OWN  ambitions? 


Thi,  'c  it  over!  Is  your  future 
bright,  or  are  you  in  a  rut  where  pro¬ 
motion  is  a  matter  of  years  of  waiting? 


Resolve  now  to  get  ahead.  Make 
up  for  lost  time.  You’re  never  too 
old  to  learn.  Find  out  how  the  Inter¬ 
national  Correspondence  Schools  can 
help  you  to  realize  your  ambitions. 


Get  Ahead  More  Quickly 


Success  is  merely  a  matter  of  train¬ 
ing.  To  earn  more,  you  must  know 
more.  Get  the  training  that  will  qualify 
you  for  a  better  job.  More  than  1,000 
men  of  all  ages  and  in  all  circumstances 
get  better  jobs  every  month  as  a  result 
of  I.  C.  S.  training,  in  spare-hour  study. 
You  can  do  the  same. 


Mark  the  Coupon 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 


Box  1198.  SCRANTON.  PA. 

Explain,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  how  I  can 
qualify  for  the  position  before  which  I  mark  X  : 


Salesmanship 
Electrical  Engineer 
Flee.  Lighting  Supt. 
Telephone  Expert 
Architect 

Building  Contractor 
Architectural  Draftsman 
Structural  Engineer 
Concrete  Construction 
Meehan.  Engineer 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
Civil  En  gineer 
Mine  Superintendent 
Stationary  Engineer 
Plumbing  &  Steam  Fitting 
Gas  Engines 


Civil  Service 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography-^:  Typewriting 
Window  Trimming 
Show  Card  Writing 
Lettering  &  Sign  Painting 
Advertising 
Commercial  Illustrating 
Industrial  Designing 
Commercial  Law 
Automobile  Running 
English  Branches 
Poultry  Farming 
Teacher  Spanish 

Agriculture  French 

Chemist  German 


Name. 
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Street  and  No. _ 
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Shooter? 


Then  see  that  your  outfit 
ncludes  a  plentiful  supply  of 
i-in-One  oil.  Nothing-  like  it  to 
;eep  a  gun  in  fine  shooting  condition. 
>ils  lock,  trigger,  ejector  and  break - 
oint  perfectly.  Cleans  the  barrel  of 
mrned  black  powder  residue.  Pre- 
ents  leading  and  pitting.  Also  keeps 
fine  polish  on  stock  and  fore-end. 


3-in-One  oil 


contains  no  acid  or  grease.  Never  gums  or 
dries  out.  All  big  gun  makers  use  and  recom¬ 
mend  3-in-One  oil.  I Iardware,  sporting  goods, 
drug  and  general  stores  sell  it.  Three  sizes: 
1  oz.  bottle,  10c .  3  oz.,  25c;  8  oz..  O2  pt.)  50c. 
Also  in  Handy  Oil  Cans.  V/?.  oz..  25c.  If  your 
dealer  hasn’t  these  cans,  wo  will  send  you  one 
by  parcel  post,  full  of  good  3-in-One,  for  30c. 


FREE 


W  rite  for  a  generous  free 
sample  and  the  3-in-One 

I  lictionary. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO 
42  ANC.  Broadway,  New  York 
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The  Monogrammed 


Vote 


BY 

C.  J.  MANNING 


C 


OMES  a  judge  of  elections  from  the 
j  Second  Ward.  East  St.  Louis,  and 


adding  such  per- 
you  Ad !”  and  “I 


names  to  the  ballots, 
sonal  notes  as:  “Oh, 
hope  you  win.” 

It  is  just  such  instances  as  the  one 
cited  that  prove  the  shortcomings  of  our 
election  laws.  It  is  just  such  instances 
that  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  an  educated  people  and  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  use  a  hit  of  originality  in  voting. 

If  is  conceded  that  the  mere  matter 
of  making  a  cross  in  the  square  pro¬ 
vided  no  longer  demands  the  mental 
concentration  nor  the  torture  of  soul  our 
forefathers  used  when  the  Australian 
ballot  first  became  fashionable.  People 
of  the  present  day  are  so  advanced  in 
penmanship  that  the  cross  cau  be  made 
with  no  apparent  anguish.  The  venerable 
gentleman  who  used  to  sick  his  tongue 
between  his  teeth,  while  he  forced  ou  him¬ 
self  the  torture  of  drawing  crosses  in  the 
squares,  no  longer  comes  to  the  polls. 

It  is  the  day  of  the  erudite  voter, 
of  the  woman  voter.  The  times  urge 
the  sounding  of  a  clarion  call  for  ballot 
reform.  It  is  time  ballots  were  provided 
with  wide  margins,  wherein  voters  can 
set  down  their  sentiments  in  words  or 
pictures  without  danger  of  loss  of  votes. 


ADVANCED  thinkers  on  this  subject  of 
|  ballot  reform  have  considered  ear¬ 
nestly  the  injustice  done  the  McCutcheons 
of  America  by  forcing  them  to  adhere  to 
crossed  lines  once  they  enter  the  voting 
booth.  The  world  has  lost  a  legion  of 
laughs  because  a  Fitch  is  denied  the 
right  to  pen  some  “thoughts  that  throb” 
on  his  ballot. 

The  St.  Louis  election  incident  is  but 
a  straw  that  shows  the  way  of  the  cur¬ 
rent.  Sweet,  sympathy  is  going  to  have 
its  day  at  the  polls  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  woman  suffrage.  It  is  well  for 
election  officials  to  be  prepared. 

Election  teas  have  been  established 
at  the  Chicago  polls.  Voting  booths 
have  fluttered  gay  colors.  Though  “Bath¬ 
house”  John  Coughlin  still  holds  his 
throne,  election-  reform  is  on  the  way. 
The  monogrammed  vote  should  he  the 
product  of  the  immediate  future. 

With  the  monogrammed  vote  should 
come  some  thought  as  to  the  general 
ballot  color  scheme.  There  are  many 
voters  who  would  prefer  an  Alice  blue, 
a  Helen  pink,  or  a  neat  polka-dot  ballot 
to  the  plain  white  one  now  afforded. 
They  should  be  able  to  choose  their 
approved  color  from  the  ballot  piles  on 
the  judges’  table. 
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A  Serpent  in  Eden 


(Continued  from  page  18) 
there’s  nothing  like  having  the  decks 
cleared  for  a  fresh  start,”  he  added 
cheerfully.  “It  will  make  me  fool  pretty 
comfortable  inside,  and.  lordy,  what  a 
boost  it  will  give  me  for  the  Legislature 
next  fall,”  he. concluded  enthusiastically. 


lie  deposes  and  says  that  A.  1). 
Woods,  colored,  a  candidate  for  Aider- 
man,  was  defeated  because  scores  of 
I  women,  in  voting  for  him,  signed  their 


RHODA  laid  her  hand  bag  on  the  desk 
-  and  pushed  it.  toward  him.  He  waved 
it,  away.  “No-no  1  That  is  going  too 
far !  I  could  not  possibly  use  that, 
Ithoda.  Thank  Heaven,  T  do  not  need 
to  use  it.” 

“But  I  wanted  you  to.  You  have 
always  talked  about  needing  my  help, 
and  now  when  I —  At  any  rate,  we  can 
use  it  toward  flu*  fresh  start.  We  will 
have  it  -  Jimmie — /ilraxc!" 

James  B.  regarded  her  stonii.v.  “You 
thought  I  would  have  to  be  bribed  that 
way,”  he  accused.  “You  came  in  here 
intending  to  bribe  me  that  way.” 

They  faced  each  other,  the  man  domi¬ 
nant  and  wrathful,  the  woman  rejoicing 
in  his  dominance  and  his  wrath.  Then, 
as  their  glances  met,  her  hands  went 
to  his  shoulders  and  clung  there.  “It  does 
not  really  matter!”  she  breathed.  As  his 
arms  closed  round  her,  nothing  mattered. 

The  wedding  reception  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  B.  Barton  was  the  most 
successful  social  function  Sweet  Valley 
lias  ever  known.  In  reaction  from  the 
depression  and  cankering  anxiety  of  the 
weeks  that  had  gone  before,  everyone  re¬ 
joiced  in  an  excuse  for  light  laughter  and 
friendly  intercourse.  Release  from  the 
rage  and  hard  feeling  that,  had  been 
an  evil  thrall  led  to  an  extreme  of  gay- 
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NABISCO 

Sugar  Wafers 


—  entrancing  sweets 
which  are  always 
and  everywhere 
popular.  Wafer 
confections  cen¬ 
tered  with  delicate¬ 
ly  flavored  cream. 
The  perfect  accom¬ 
paniment  for  every 
dessert.  In  ten-cent 
tins;  also  in  twenty- 
five-cent  tins. 


1  AN OLA 


— a  new  concep¬ 
tion  in  chocolate- 
flavored  sweets. 
Exquisite  wafers  of 
crisped  baking  with 
chocolate- 
f  la  vo  r  e  d 
cream  nest- 
1  i  n  g  be¬ 
tween. 

Anola  has 
achieved  a 


new  delight 
which  only  taste  can  tell 


—  a  flavor  which  gives 
immediate  pleasure.  In 
cent  tins. 


A  Balanced  Dog  Food 


— a  food  that  will  keep  tlie  teeth  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  build  bone  and  muscle  and  keep  the  dog 
with  a  smooth,  glossy  coat.  That  food  is 


Champion  doo biscuit 


It  is  made  of  clean,  sweet  meat,  cereals  and 
flour  perfectly  cooked — no  waste  products  used, 
no  preservatives — it  is  for  dogs  of  all  sizes  and 
all  kinds. 

Send  for  Sample  and  Free  Booklet 
On  receipt  of  4c,  we  will  send  you 
sample,  or  you  can  get  a  regular  size 
package  at  your  druggist,  sporting 
goods  dealer  or  direct  from  us  if  no 
dealerin  your  town.  Our  illustra¬ 
ted  booklet  will  be  a  help  to  you — 
yours  on  request — FREE. 


Champion  Animal  Food  Co. 

604  Minnesota  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


P  Learn  a  Paying  Profession 


that  assures  you  a  good  income  and  position  for  life 
For  twenty  years  we  have  successfully  taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work 

Our  graduates  earn  forge  salaries  We  assist 
them  to  secure  these  positions.  Learn  how  you  can 
become  successful.  Terms  easy — living  inexpensive. 
Write  for  catalogue — NOW  ! 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
949  Wabash  Avenue.  Effingham,  Illinois 


Here  is  a  Wonderful  Free  Booklet 
About  Your  Children’s  Reading 


It  was  printed  to  give  away.  There  is  a 
copy  for  every  Collier  reader  who  has 
children,  absolutely  free. 

It  contains  the  advice  of  the  greatest  teachers  in 
America  about  your  children's  reading — priceless 
counsel  for  fathers  and  mothers  who  care,  ft  tells 
the  fascinating  story  of 


The  846  Junior  Classics 


selected  by  noted  educators  and  arranged  by  Wm. 
Allen  Neilson,  Professor  of  English  at  Harvard 
University. 

Out  of  all  the  stories  and  essays  and  poems  in  the 
world,  846  have  been  chosen  by  famous  educators. 

ry  are  just  the  846  that  are  best  adapted  to  form 
character ,  make  school 


insure 


work  easier , 
success. 

How  these  846 


This  reprod  etion.  of  Man-field  J\ir- 
rish's  famous  painting  is  reproduced 
in  colors  in  the  free  booklet. 


Junior  Classics  were  chosen,  what  they 
are,  and  how  you  may  have  them  for 
your  boy  or  girl  is  all  told  in  this 
wonderful  free  booklet. 


This  is  the  FREE 
Booklet 


For  your  children’s  sake,  send 
for  this  free  booklet.  It  is  free — 
given  away  and  it  will  be  sent  to 
\ou  by  mail  with  no  obligation. 
Merely  clip  the  coupon. 
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Never 
before  a 
fountain  Pen  like  this 

IT’S  transparent.  You  look  right  through 
the  heart  of  the  pen  and  see  its  inner  work¬ 
ings.  Hold  it  up  to  the  light  and  watch  the 
ink  chase  down  the  barrel.  See 
how  the  Lucky  Curve  Ink  Feed 
drains  back  the  ink  and  keeps  pen 
from  leaking.  A  new  idea  in 
fountain  pens — for  folks  who  like 
to  “set  the  pace.  ” - Geo.  S.  Parker 


TRANSPARENT 

FOUNTAIN  PEN 

So  teetotally  different  from  any  other  fountain  pen  that 
you’ll  warm  up  to  it  like  a  hungry  man  to  a  square  meal. 
Get  one  of  these  new  transparent  pens  now  while  it  has 
the  special  charm  of  novelty  and  watch  your  neighbors 
take  notice  when  you  start  using  it.  The  transparent 
barrel  tells  you  in  advance  when  the  pen  needs  refilling. 
Parker  New  Self-Filler  Parker  Jack  Knife  Safety 


Can  be  carried  in  a  man's 
pocket,  lady's  purse  or 
handbag  without  danger  of 
leaking  -a  vise-like  safety 
lock  shuts  back  the  ink. 


No  outside  projections  or 
mechanism— no  openings 
into  barrel.  “Press-the- 
button"  and  it  fills  in  two 
/  seconds  at  any  inkwell. 

Park«r  Pens — standard,  Self-Filling.  Transparent,  Jack  Knife  Safety- 
are  made  in  over  2t'0  styles.  Fifteen  thousand  “live  wire”  dealers 
*  sell  them.  If  you  can't  locate  a  dealer  write  lor  illustrated  catalog. 

PARKER  PEN  COMPANY,  98  Mill  Street,  Janesville,  Wis. 

No.  I  St.  Bride  St.,  I-ond  n,  England;  No.  2S  Bredgsde.  Copenhagen, 
Denmark;  Cairo,  Egypt.  Netv  York  Retail  Store,  Woolvrorth  Rldg. 


Music  Rolls  Half  Price 
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ety  and  good  will.  Ashamed  and  re¬ 
morseful  over  having  doubted  James  B. 

— their  own  James  B. — the  men  could 
not  shake  his  hand  often  enough  or  tell 
him  what  a  fine  fellow  and  great  man 
and  lucky  dog  he  was  loud  enough ;  and 
the  women,  all  smiles  add  shrill  chatter, 
could  not  flutter  around  close  enough  or 
admiring  enough.  James  B.  bore  it  all 
modestly  and  decorously,  his  eyes  stray¬ 
ing  frequently  and  rather  wonderingly 
to  the  gracious  gray-clad  figure  that  so 
serenely  dominated  and  directed. 

Old  Uncle  Jim,  who  had  a  place  of 
honor  in  the  biggest  armchair,  laid  a 
shaking  hand  on  James  B.’s  arm.  “My 
boy,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  we  are  feel¬ 
ing  kinder  ashamed  inside,  some  of  us. 
and  we  ought  to,”  he  quavered.  “Truth 
is.  we  kinder  doubted  you.  some  of  us. 
and  said  hard  things  about  your  getting 
us  into  something  that  was  going  to  cost 
us  dearer  than  we  could  stand.  And 
tlien  for  you  to  come  up  like  you  did 
on  your  wedding  night,  and  take  back 
all  that  stock  for  just  what  we  paid  for 
it — I  tell  you  it  makes  us  feel  queer 
under  our  westcuts — yes,  sir — and  makes 
us  feel  proud  and  warm  toward  you — 
yes,  sir — ” 

“Now  that’s  all  right,  Uncle  Jim,” 

James  B.  answered  in  his  deepest,  kind¬ 
est  tones.  “That’s  all  right.  Of  course 
I'm  not  doing  that  sort  of  tiling  for  any¬ 
one  else — not  expected  to,  you  know — 
but  to  let  you  folks  up  liere  lose  your 
savings  and  scrimpings  in  speculation 
would  be  like  letting  little  hungry  chil¬ 
dren  he  coaxed  into  throwing  their  bread 
and  butter  to  swans  and  goldfishes — or 
sharks! — in  an  artificial  pond.” 

LATER,  when  the  Bendertown  Baud  ar- 
j  rived,  James  B.  and  Rhoda  went  out 
to  the  edge  of  the  lawn  and  stood  in  the 
weird,  elfishly  flickering  glare  of  a  big 
bonfire  of  pine  knots.  “Same  pine  knots  ?” 

Rhoda  flashed  a  mocking  question  at  her 
smiling  best  friend.  James  B.  made  a 
speech  in  which  lie  repeated  his  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  valley  as  a  second  Garden  of 
Eden.  “As  I  stand  here  to-night  I  feel 
doubly  sure  of  it.”  he  asserted  earnestly. 

“To  one  who  is  fresh  from  the  marts  of 
the  monev  getters,  where  greed  reigns,  it 
is  balm  to  the  heart  and  sustaining  and 
uplifting  to  the  spirit  to  realize  that 
there  is  one  place  where  values  are  true 
and  sane,  and  where  kindness  and  good¬ 
ness  are  held  higher  than  stocks  and 
bonds.  Good  and  dear  friends.  I  esteem 
myself  a  rich  man  to-niglit — rich  beyond 
my  deserts  or  a  Wall  Street  dream. 

Though  I  may  be  poorer  in  mere  money, 

I  have  the  greater  riches  of  the  trust 
and  regard  of  my  fellowmen,  and  of  a 
still  higher  trust  that  is  so  inestimably 
precious,  so  sacred,  that  man  hesitates 
to  speak  lest  his  untrained  lips  profane 
what  his  heart  worships.” 

By  that  time  the  serpent  was  well 
scotched.  Sweet  Valley  shouted  and  ap¬ 
plauded  joyously;  the  band  played  the 
wedding  march  (so  they  claimed),  and 
Billy  Sutton  ran  home  through  the  dark 
to  kick  over  the  kettle  of  tar. 


|  Enjoy  these  highest  grade  | 

player-piano  rolls,  § 


Any  4,  $2 ;  Prepaid 

Send  money -order  for  your 
choice  of  this  Introductory  list 
— each  in  imitation  leather 
box — prepaid  by  return  mail. 

Butteifly  Waltz,  Grand  Polka  de 
Concer,  Najwleon's  Last  Charge, 
Hypnotic  Kiss  Waltz,  My  Cnxmy 
Melody ,  Silver  Threads  Among 
the.  Gold ,  Spirit  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Cecil  Waltz , 
Castle  Mazixe,  Con¬ 
gratulations. 


famous  for  exquis 
ite  tone  arrange-  | 
meat,  at  50%  less  i 
than  regular  list  | 
prices.  Choice  of  jj 
over  2000  Popular, 
Classic  and  Oper-  | 
atic  selections  at  g 
next-to-cost  prices:  | 
(88  note  only)  | 
50c  rolls  25c  J 
75c  rolls  40c 
SI. 00  rolls  50c 
$1.25  rolls  65c 
SI. 50  rolls  80c  g 
SI .75  rolls  95c 
Get  our  88-page  FREE  y 
CATALOG  ot  money-sav-  | 
ing  offers  NOW.  and  secure  g 
the  best  music  rolls  at  practi-  j 
1  cally  half  usual  price. 

Service  and  delivery  g 

exceptionally  prompt . 

B.D.  Consumers  Music  Co. 
Station  C.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  g 
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Harris  &  Ewin^ 


Business  Men  as  President’s  Advisers. 

When  a  financial  advertiser  tries  out  sixty 
publications  and  gives  up  the  idea  of  find¬ 
ing  “another  Leslie’s”— fails  to  discover 
another  even  half  so  productive  as  Leslie’s 
— it  is  to  some  extent  convincing  that 
Leslie’s  is  a  profitable  medium  for  a  finan¬ 
cial  institution  to  use. 

In  a  recent  campaign  to  sell  bonds, 
Leslie’s  produced  one-third  of  the  total 
inquiries  and  more  than  a  third  of  the 
total  sales. 

This  is  typical  of  Leslie’s  as  a  salesman 
of  stocks  and  bonds  and  all  kinds  of  in¬ 
vestment  securities. 

Leslie’s  readers  are  people  who  have 
money  to  invest.  They  are  attracted  to 
Leslie’s  by  its  financial  news  columns,  the 
viewpoint  of  its  editor,  its  pictorial  news. 

The  belief  of  Leslie’s  editor  in  the  up¬ 
building  of  legitimate  “big  business”  and 
national  prosperity  appeals  to  substantial 
men. 

The  busy  American  business  man — who 
hasn’t  time  to  read  lengthy  newspaper 
accounts- — gets  the  news  quickly  from 
Leslie’s  in  vivid  pictures— such,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  those  of  James  H.  Hare,  the 
greatest  of  all  war  photographers,  now  in 
Europe  for  Leslie’s. 

We  secure  our  subscribers  by  direct  solici¬ 
tation.  And  to  encourage  our  salesmen 
to  discriminate  we  offer  our  prizes  not  to 
our  salesmen  who  secure  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  subscribers  to  Leslie’s — but  to  those 
who  secure  the  greatest  number  who  are 
rated  in  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s,  men  in  the 
professions  and  men  of  affairs.  This  year 
the  new  subscribers  to  Leslie’s  with  a 
rating  average  1074  a  week. 

Leslie’s  guaranteed  circulation  of  350,000 

_ 95^  net  paid — with  a  pro  rata  refund 

for  any  shortage  of  the  guarantee — running 
about  400,000  now — is  superior  to  the 
average  circulation.  Yet  it  costs  no  more. 


General  Manager 


Leslies 

Illustrated  Weekly  Newspaper 
NEW  YORK 

Member  Audi I  Bureau  of  Circulation! 
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BEARINGS  &  AXLES 


Gasoline  Pleasure  Cars 


Apperson  Bros.  Auto.  Co. 
Benham  Manufacturing  Co. 


Kokomo,  Ind. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Chalmers  Motor  Co.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Cole  Motor  Car  Co.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Cunningham  Son  &  Co.,  James  Rochester. 


Dorris  Motor  Car  Co. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co. 

Elkhart,  Ind. 

Franklin  Manufacturing  Co.,  H.  H. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Haynes  Automobile  Co.  Kokomo,  Ind. 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Co.  Detroit,  Mich. 


Kissel  Motor  Car  Co. 


Hartford.  Wis. 


Lexington-Howard  Co.  Connersville,  Ind. 

Locomobile  Co.  of  America 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Lozier  Motor  Co.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Lyons  Atlas  Co.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mitchell-Lewis  Motor  Co.  Racine,  Wis 

Moline  Automobile  Co.  Moline,  Ill. 

Motor  Car  Manufacturing  Company 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Moyer,  H.  A.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Moon  Motor  Car  Co.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Nordyke  &  Marmon  Co.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Olds  Motor  Works  Lansing,  Mich. 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Peerless  Motor  Car  Co.  Cleveland,  O. 

Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Co.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Pilot  Motor  Car  Co.  Richmond,  Ind. 

Premier  Motor  Mfg.  Co.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Pullman  Motor  Car  Co.  York,  Pa. 

Reo  Motor  Car  Co.  |  ^"c^arinet  On, 
Russell  Motor  Car  Co.  W  est  Toronto,  Ont. 


Simplex  Automobile  Co. 
Speedwell  Motor  Car  Co. 
Stanley  Motor  Carriage  Co. 
Stearns  Co.,  F.  B. 
Studebaker  Corporation 
Stutz  Motor  Car  Co. 

Velie  Motor  Vehicle  Co. 

Wayne  Works 
Willys-Overland  Co. 
Winton  Motor  Car  Co. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dayton,  O. 
Newton,  Mass. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Moline,  Ill. 

Richmond,  Ind. 
Toledo,  O. 
Cleveland,  O. 


Electric  Pleasure  Cars 

Anderson  Electric  Car  Co.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Buffalo  Electric  Vehicle  Co.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Century  Electric  Car  Co.  Detroit,  Mich. 
Chicago  Electric  Motor  Car  Co,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Ohio  Electric  Car  Co.  Toledo,  O. 

Rauch  &  Lang  Carriage  Co.  Cleveland,  O. 

Waverly  Co.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Electric  Commercial  Cars 


Anderson  Electric  Car  Co. 


Detroit,  Mich. 


Baker  Motor  Vehicle  Co.  Cleveland,  O. 

Buffalo  Electric  Vehicle  Co.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Commercial  Truck  Co.  of  America 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
General  Vehicle  Co.  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Walker  Vehicle  Co.  Chicago,  Ill. 

Ward  Motor  Vehicle  Co.  New  York,  N.Y. 
Waverly  Co.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  Companies 
Timken  Keeps 

You  who  have  read  Timken  adver¬ 
tisements  realize  how  important  to  your 
safety,  to  low  upkeep  cost,  to  the  long 
satisfactory  use  of  your  motor  car  it  is 
to  have  good  axles  and  bearings. 

You  have  been  urged  to  ask  direct 
about  the  service  Timken  Bearings 
and  axles  are  giving.  To  “talk  with 
the  man  who  rides  on  Timkens”  any¬ 
where  and  everywhere  you  find  him. 
To  “talk  with  the  repair  man”  who 
knows  all  makes  of  cars  and  their  parts. 

In  the  Timken  Primers,  “On  Bear¬ 
ings”  and  “On  Axles,”  (sent  free  on 
request)  you  will  read  the  reasons  back 
of  the  good  service  Timken  Bearings 
and  Axles  give. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the 
eating.  Things  as  well  as  men  are 
known  by  the  company  they  keep. 
And  by  their  place  in  that  company. 

Here  are  named  most  of  “  the 
companies  Timken  keeps.”  All  use 
Timken  Roller  Bearings  or  Timken- 
Detroit  Axles  or  both,  in  part  or 
throughout,  in  one  or  more  of  their 
models.  A  booklet  list  naming  the 
Timken  equipment  and  its  location  in 
each  model  will  be  sent  with  the  primers. 


THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 

Canton,  Ohio 

THE  TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE  COMPANY 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Gasoline  Commercial  Cars 

Ahrens-Fox  Fire  Engine  Co.  Cincinnati. 
American  &  British  Mfg.  Co.  Providence. 
American-La  France  Fire  Engine  Co. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Anderson  Coupling  &  Fire  Supply  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Atterbury  Motor  Car  Co.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Autocar  Co.  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Available  Truck  Co.  Chicago,  Ill. 

Avery  Co.  Peoria,  Ill. 

Bessemer  Motor  Truck  Co.  Grove  City ,  Pa. 

Blair  Mfg.  Co.  Newark,  O. 

Bowling  Green  Motor  Co. 

Bowling  Green,  O. 

Chase  Motor  Truck  Co.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
Croce  Automobile  Co.  Asbury  Park,  N.  ]. 
Cunningham  Son  &  Co.;  James  Rochester. 

Detroit-Wyandotte  Motor  Co. 

Wyandotte,  Mich. 
Diamond  T  Motor  Car  Co.  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dorris  Motor  Car  Co.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Federal  Motor  Truck  Co.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Garford  Co.  Elyria,  O. 

General  Motors  Truck  Co.  Detroit,  Mich. 
Gramm-Bernstein  Co.  Lima,  O. 

Gramm  Motor  Truck  Co.  Lima,  O. 

Gramm  Motor  Truck  Co.  of  Canada 

Walkerville,  Ont. 

Hahn  Motor  Truck  &  Wagon  Co..  Inc. 

Hanburg,  Pa. 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Co.  Detroit,  Mich. 


International  Motor  Co. 
Jeffery  Co.,  Thomas  B. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Kenosha,  Wis. 


Kelley-Springfield  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Springfield,  O. 

Kissel  Motor  Car  Co.  Hartford,  Wis. 

Kleiber  &  Co.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Krebs  Commercial  Car  Co.  Clyde,  O. 

Lippard-Stewart  Motor  Car  Co.  Buffalo. 
Locomobile  Co.  of  America 

Bridgeport.  Conn. 
“Maccar”  Truck  Co.  Scranton,  Pa. 

Mais  Motor  Truck  Co.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Martin  Carriage  Works  York,  Pa. 

Mogul  Motor  Truck  Co.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Moreland  Motor  Truck  Co.  Los  Angeles. 


Nelson  &  LeMoon 
Nott  Fire  Engine  Co. 


Chicago.  Ill. 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 


Pacific  Metal  Products  Co.  Los  Angeles. 
Packard  Motor  Car  Co.  Detroit,  Mich. 
Palmer  Meyer  Motor  Car  Co.  St.  Louis. 
Peerless  Motor  Car  Co.  Cleveland,  O. 

Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Co.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Reo  Motor  Truck  Co.  Lansing,  Mich. 

Robinson  Fire  App.  Mfg.  Co.  St.  Louis. 
Robinson  Motor  Truck  Co.  Minneapolis. 

Sandow  Truck  Co.  Chicago,  111. 

Signal  Motor  Truck  Co.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Sanford  Motor  Truck  Co.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Schacht  Motor  Car  Co.  of  Canada 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

Seagrave  Co.  Columbus,  O. 

Service  Motor  Car  Co.  Wabash,  Ind. 

Stanley  Motor  Carriage  Co.  Newton,  Mass. 
Stegeman  Motor  Car  Co.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Shaw  Livery  Co.,  Walden  W.  Chicago. 

Speedwell  Motor  Car  Co.  Dayton,  O. 

Standard  Motor  Truck  Co.  Detroit,  Mich. 
Sternberg  Mfg.  Co.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Stewart  Motor  Corporation  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Studebaker  Corporation  Detroit,  Mich. 


U.  S.  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Universal  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Velie  Motor  Vehicle  Co. 


Cincinnati,  O. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Moline,  Ill. 


Wagenhals  Motor  Car  Co.  Detroit,  Mich. 
Wichita  Falls  Motor  Co.  Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 
Wilcox  Motor  Co.,  H.  E.  Minneapolis. 
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Goodyear 

liras 

Bear  Every  Day  About 

One  Thousand  Miles 
of  Motor  Cars 

Hundreds  of  Thousands  are  Daily  Protected 
by  Their  Safety,  Sturdiness  and  Strength 


These  are  the  Victors 


Bear  this  in  mind — you  men 
who  wonder  which  tire  is  really 
best. 

Many  tires  for  many  years  have 
fought  for  users  favor.  And 
Goodyears  are  the  victors.  To¬ 
day  the  Goodyear  is  the  favorite 
tire,  outselling  any  other. 

And  this  verdict  of  users  is  not 
a  snap  judgment,  likely  to  be  re¬ 
versed. 

It  comes  after  1  5  years  of  use. 
After  men  have  put  four  millions 
to  the  test.  After  mileage  com¬ 
parisons  and  trouble  comparisons 
on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cars. 
The  final  verdict — shown  by  pres¬ 
ent  sales  and  prestige— is  that 
Goodyear  tires  excel. 


to  combat  these  troubles.  Step 
by  step  we  have  gained  on 
them. 

We  have  reached  today — in 
No-Rim-Cut  tires— what  we  re¬ 
gard  as  the  limit  in  low  cost  per 
mile. 

We  have  wiped  out  nm-cutting 
by  a  method  which  we  control. 

We  have  ended  the  blow-outs 
due  to  wrinkled  fabric.  We  did 
this  with  our  “On-Air”  cure — a 
process  we  alone  employ.  It  adds 
to  our  tire  cost  $450,000  per 
year. 

We  have  reduced  by  60  per 
cent  the  risk  of  tread  separation. 
By  a  patent  method — used  m 
Gocdyears  only — hundreds  of  large 
rubber  rivets  are  formed  to  combat 
this  common  trouble. 


All-Weather  Treads  Came 

Then  we  invented  this  All- 
Weather  tread. 

W e  toughened  it  by  a  secret  Good¬ 
year  process.  We  made  it  double¬ 
thick.  Thus  we  created  a  new  re¬ 
sistance  to  both  wear  and  puncture. 

We  made  it  flat  and  regular,  so 
it  runs  like  a  plain  tread.  There 
is  no  vibration.  It  is  made  for  all 
wheels  and  all  seasons. 

We  made  the  blocks  deep 
and  enduring.  We  made  them 
sharp-edged,  to  grasp  wet  roads 
with  resistless  grip.  We  broad¬ 
ened  the  bases  so  strains  are  dis¬ 
tributed  the  same  as  with  smooth- 
tread  tires.  Thus  we  evolved  a 
matchless  anti-skid.  It  s  the  one 
you'll  adopt  when  you  know  it. 


How  They  Won 
the  Fight 

The  fight  has  been 
against  mighty  enemies,  the 
chief  of  which  are  these : 

Road  Wear  Rim-Cuts 

Loose  Treads  Punctures 

Blow-Outs  Skidding 

We  have  for  years— in  our 
laboratory — spent  $  1  00,- 
000  yearly  to  learn  how 
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THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio 

Toronto,  Canada  London,  England  Mexico  City,  Mexico 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities 
Write  Us  on  Anything  You  Want  in  Rubber 


d, Byear 

AKRON, OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  All-Weather  Treads  or  Smooth 


These  are  more  than  qual¬ 
ity  tires.  They  combat  in 
exclusive  ways  your  major 
tire  troubles.  They  have 
now  been  tried  and  adopted 
by  at  least  400,000  mo¬ 
torists.  Try  them  on  your 
car.  Any  dealer  will  sup¬ 
ply  you  if  you  say,  I  want 
the  Goodyear.” 
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Dear  Sir  and  Madam: 


October  13,  1914 


YOUR  representative  American  likes  to  live 
well,  to  dress  well,  to  have  what  others 
have — the  best  he  can  afford. 

He  likes  to  afford  the  best,  and  if  it  seems  out 
of  reach  he  looks  further,  and  he  usually  gets  it. 

We  all  know  that  conditions  are  changing 
in  this  country — methods  of  work— standards  of 
value — the  general  way  of  looking  at  things. 

Business  is  learning  to  cut  out  waste.  More 
than  that,  it  is  learning  that  whatever  is  saved 
must  be  taken  off  the  price,  or  put  into  the  quality 
of  the  product. 

More  is  expected  of  everybody. 

Men  think  of  what  they  are  doing— what  they 
are  buying.  They  look  at  both  sides  of  their  dollar. 

This  means  the  forging  ahead  of  some  con¬ 
cerns,  and  the  falling  behind  of  others. 

New  and  very  important  things  are  being 
done  in  the  men’s  clothing  business. 

As  never  before  the  spot -light  is  on  the 
value  -  giver. 

It  is  astonishing  what  new  methods  can  de¬ 
liver  to  you  in  style,  in  tailoring,  in  rich  and  dur¬ 
able  fabrics— at  the  same  prices  you  have  been 
paying. 

And  yet  there  are  men  and  there  are  dealers, 
plenty  of  them,  who  lag  along  with  the  old  stan¬ 
dards  because  they  do  not  realize  what  is  taking 
place  in  the  clothing  trade. 

Men  dislike  change.  Habit  is  one  of  the  dull¬ 
est  things  in  the  world.  The  average  man  has 
a  habit  of  buying  from  a  certain  dealer,  and  the 
dealer  has  a  habit  of  buying  from  certain  manu¬ 
facturers. 

There  is  nothing  so  arrogant  or  self-satisfied 
as  habit  that  has  gone  to  sleep  over  an  established 
success. 

We  were  the  first  clothing  concern  in  America 
to  go  on  record  with  the  conviction  that  more 
could  be  done  than  anybody  was  doing  toward  a 
betterment  of  values  through  efficiency  methods 
in  the  clothing  business. 

To  prove  our  conviction  we  built  in  Chicago 
the  most  advanced  tailor -shops  in  the  world. 
Acres  of  sun-lit  floor  space — all  glass,  white  tile 
and  electric  power — the  last  word  in  scientific 
equipment.  And  here  we  put  in  force  our  ideas 
of  efficiency  in  men  and  methods — with  results 
that  will  stir  the  dry  bones  of  the  clothing  trade. 

We  effect  great  saving  and  great  betterment 
— which  goes  to  you. 

With  new  system  and  accuracy,  we  achieve 
certain  niceties  in  fit  and  tailoring  that  you  have 
not  known  before. 


We  believe  we  are  the  only  clothing  house  in 
the  world  that  employs  a  woman  chief  inspector 
over  hand-work— Mary  Clara  Leiter,  member  of 
the  Housewives’  League  of  America. 

Men  tailors  are  the  best,  but  a  woman’s  quick 
eye  will  catch  a  fault  instantly  in  the  felling  of  a 
seam  or  the  finish  of  a  button-hole. 

We  want  your  wife  or  woman- folk  to  see 
your  Kuppenheimer  suit  or  overcoat — examine 
the  seams,  the  fit  and  the  work. 

We  know  the  results  are  there  as  never  be¬ 
fore  in  your  clothing  experience — and  she  will  be 
the  first  to  tell  you  so. 

These  are  interesting  facts,  and  you  wonder 
what  effect  they  are  having  on  our  business. 

The  success  of  our  dealers  everywhere  makes 
this  the  fastest-growing  clothing  house  in 
America.  The  discriminating  clothing  wearers 
of  this  country  bought  from  these  dealers  over 
Eleven  Million  Dollars  of  Kuppenheimer  garments 
last  year  at  $18  to  $40  the  suit  or  overcoat. 

Kuppenheimer  Clothes  are  going  into  the 
finest  stores  of  this  country  in  increasing  volume. 

One  of  the  greatest  merchants  in  America 
said  the  other  day  to  an  acquaintance  of  ours, 
“Kuppenheimer  merchandise  is  better  than  they 
themselves  realize.” 

He  thought  we  did  not  know  the  merit  of 
our  goods  because  we  did  not  seek  to  register  our 
appreciation  in  the  price. 

This  very  condition  shows  why  we  are  so 
particular  in  the  selection  of  dealers  who  will 
represent  Kuppenheimer  Clothes  in  the  spirit  in 
which  they  are  made. 

Square-toed,  straightforward,  ne w-me thod 
clothing  merchants  who  will  give  their  customers 
all  the  advantage  that  we  give  them. 

For  instance,  we  are  very  strong  indeed  in 
suits  and  overcoats  around  $25,  and  we  want  a 
dealer  who  can  face  the  $40  look  in  a  $25  gar¬ 
ment  and  put  the  temptation  behind  him. 

It  will  pay  him,  and  pay  him  big,  in  the  long 
run — if  he  is  far-sighted  enough  to  trust  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  appreciation  of  values. 

Kuppenheimer  dealers  are  that  kind  of  men. 

We  want  you  to  know  us  better  and  we 
want  to  know  you.  Kuppenheimer  Clothes  are 
sold  by  a  representative  store  in  nearly  every 
Metropolitan  Center  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  without  charge  our 
Book  of  Fashions  to  any  man  who  cares  for  his 
personal  appearance,  or  to  any  woman  who  cares 
for  the  personal  appearance  of  any  man. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  KUPPENHEIMER 

Makers  of  Clothes  for  Men  and  Young  Men 
Chicago 
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How  Fear  Cemc  to  Paris 


By  Gelett  Burgess 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  R.  M.  BRINKERHOFF 


"NTILL  flutter  the  flags  of  Paris— the  hundreds  of 
^  thousands  of  flags !  Shops  and  houses,  every 
J  window  and  balcony,  has  its  tricolor  flung  out 
into  the  air.  Oh,  the  brave  little  cotton  flags  in 
e  narrow,  dank  streets !  No  quarter  of  Paris  is  too 

,or  to  hang  out  the  beloved  flag  of  France.  How  brightly  they  fluttered  a  month 
,0i  But  to-dav— limp,  faded,  soiled— how  they  droop!  How  Paris  lias  drooped 
i\v  its  hopes  have  faded  since  the  war  began !  After  the  inspiration  of  those  first 
jurs  came  the  wave  of  patriotism  and  the  uplift  of  courage.  'IdHui  Paris  sett  ed 
)Wn  to  silence.  And  at  last,  after  weeks  of  agonized  anxiety,  came  feai  to  Pa  ■  ■ 
ras  it  indeed  fear,  though?  No,  nor  panic— except  in  the  minds  of  weaklings  and 
rangers;  but  great  was  the  shock  of  revelation  that  Paris  is  the  \eij 
,Cus  and  target  of  the  war.  No  crowds  now  march  the  streets, 
muting  “To  Berlin !”  Long  ago  vanished  all  hopes  of  a 
leedy  triumph.  No— for  the  news  has  gone  from  bad 
i  worse,  from  worse — but  no,  Paris  does  not 
oubt,  has  never  doubted,  never  will  doubt,  the 
levitable  end — victory !  August  was  a  month  ,/ 
f  mysteries.  We  read  the  papers,  read 
aem  all  every  day,  then  turned  one  to 
nother  and  asked :  “What  does  it 
lean?  What  are  they  doing?  What  , 
re  they  waiting  for?”  Day  after 
ay  came  the  amazing,  the  perplex-  , 
ng,  the  maddening  commuuica-  / 
ions  of  the  War  Office— for  all 
>aris  could  make  of  them,  they 
light  have  been  written  in 
Wonderland,  or  Ithaca,  N.  \. 
tlietoric  to  throw  at  the 
lirds,  yes;  but  as  for  infor- 
nation — why,  one  might  as 
veil  go  to  a  fortune  teller, 
flic  French,  it  would  appear 
from  the  official  reports,  were 
ilways  advancing,  always 
winning,  always  charging  im¬ 
petuously  with  that  cold 
steel  which  the  Teuton 
feared.  Uhlans  were  driven 
before  them  like  the  wind, 
the  Germans  fled  like  rabbits. 

They  were  starved,  too,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  papers.  Why,  you 
could  go  out  and  catch  a  bunch 
of  cavalry  with  a  slice  of  bread 
and  jam !  Why,  then,  did  we 
not  advance?  Why  weren’t  we  al 
ready  in  Belgium,  hotfoot,  all  over 
the  place?  Why,  when  the  commu¬ 
niques  did  mention  a  town,  did  we  have 
to  place  our  little  flags  always  a  little 
farther  west?  So,  week  by  week.  Iaiis. 
clamoring  for  its  daily  bread  of  information, 
was  given  these  wonderfully  polished  stones. 

The  General  Staff  fed  Paris  with  stultifying  para 
doxes  until  finally  it  outdid  the  literature  of  nonsense 
in  this  historic  utterance ;  it  made  even  .  careworn 
Paris  laivdi  ■  “We  have  now  retired  to  our  intrenched 
line.’  from"  which  we  would  not  have  advanced  had  it 
not  been  for  the  gallant  bravery  of  the  Belgian  troops. 

Paris  laughed,  Germany  laughed,  the  whole  world 
laughed,  yes;  but  the  news  was  grim.  What!  Retired 
to  our  intrenched  frontier  line?  Paris  had  thought,  of 
course  that  we  were  already  overrunning  Belgium,  rush- 

in-  to  the  assistance  of  heroic  Liege,  galloping  over  the  frontier  long  ago,  buckins 
Z  «e™a”  m.ter,  a„,l  mm.l  the  ends,  Ih.ItVay  to  Berth,  I  Oh  no  The 

army,  it  appeared,  had  intended  nothing  more  than  to  sit  tight  and  let  the  Gei- 
mans  come  on.  What  had  happened?  What  was  wrong  with  Genera  Percin 
command  of  the  “first  region,”  the  forward  lines?  Tales  began  to  leak -  out  m 
Paris.  From  the  etat  major  to  the  lowest  private  m  the  ranks  the  stones  tncklel 
step  by  step-  changing,  no  doubt,  at  every  repetition,  but  always  colored  with  the 
sllter  doSbt  of-.ffiat?  Incapacity?  Insubordination?  Treachery?  The  ser¬ 
geant  de  ville  told  the  concierge  that  General  Percin  had  a  German  wife  The 
Republican  Guard  had  a  friend  doing  sentry  duty  at  the  Ministry  of  W  ai  ,  he  told 


a  reporter  and  the  reporter  confided  it  to  a  waiter,  and 
the  waiter  told  me.  In  some  such  way  all  Paris  was 
soon  whispering  it— that,  at  a  critical  moment  in  the 
battle  of  Charleroi,  General  Percin  had  been  ordered 
to  support  the  English  troops.  The  Germans  were 
bottled  up  in  a  tight  position,  in  a  hollow,  I  believe  easily  cut  up.  But  1  en  m  (it 
not  advance;  the  English  were  not  supported  for  twenty-four  hours  some  say 
forty-eight;  and  the  consequence  was— our  retreat.  So  far,  in  the  main,  a  s  ones 
agree.  It  has  never  been  mentioned  in  the  papers,  but  Paris  has  already  estab¬ 
lished  an  effective  underground  railway  of  news,  and  to-day  all  I  aiis  e  leves  e 
tale.  What  really  happened?  Did  the  General  deny  ever  having  received  the 
orders,  and  was  the  dispatch  found,  when  he  was  aneste<  (i  n  was 
arrested)  in  an  inside  pocket  of  his  overcoat.'1  No  oik  nows. 

No  one  will  know  for  years,  perhaps.  And  the  General 
himself?  What  has  become  of  him?  Nobody  seems  to 
know  that,  either.  He  is  in  the  military  prison 
at  Clierche-Midi,  said  some.  He  was  shot,  said 
others.  Some  papers  asserted,  soon  after  the 
battle,  that  General  Percin  had  “resigned 
his  position  and  had  joined  the  volun¬ 
teers” — an  obvious  absurdity.  All  we 
knew  for  sure  was  that  he  had  been 
relieved  from  command.  But  now, 
it  is  reputed,  he  is  inspecting  the 
formation  of  new  artillery  divi¬ 
sions  (it  is  Percin  who  is  respon- 
!  sible  for  the  famous  “75”  gun 
which  has  terrified  the  Ger¬ 
mans)  and  the  Socialist  papers 
are  trying  to  defend  his  repu¬ 
tation.  For  Percin  is  a  So¬ 
cialist,  and  a  great  friend  of 
Messimy,  the  late  Minister  of 
War.  Both  have  been  ardent 
.  opponents  of  the  three  years’ 

*  compulsory  military  service. 

Both  had  been  greatly  hated, 

,  and  Percin  especially  as  the 
originator  of  the  “fiche”  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  army;  for.  being  a 
bitter  anticlerical,  he  had 
invented  this  underhanded 
method  of  detective  reports  to 
card  catalogue  the  activities 
and  failings  of  every  Roman 
Catholic  officer.  Later,  it  turned 
out  that  Percin  had  evacuated 
Lisle  when  told  to  hold  it — had 
evacuated  it  so  hurriedly,  in  fact, 
that  he  left  the  keys  of  the  fortress, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  doors,  and  twelve 
trainloads  of  supplies  which  the  civilians 
had  to  hustle  away  after  the  army  had 
gone.  The  other  day  I  met  a  soldier  who 
had  fought  at  Charleroi.  He  told  me  two 
stories.  He  said :  “I  saw  all  my  friends  killed  in 
less  than  three  minutes.  We  had  entered  a  little 
village,  thinking  it  unoccupied  by  the  enemy.  But  they 
had  a  mitrailleuse  in  a  cellar  window— and  zut !  Out 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  my  company  only  thir¬ 
teen  were  left  alive.”  He  pointed  to  a  scar  on  his  cheek. 

The  other  story  was  shorter.  “D’you  know  what  rerein 
did?”  he  asked.  “Why,  he  actually  put  the  Territorials 
(men  from  thirty-five  to  forty-eight)  on  the  first  firing 
line!”  Now,  the  first  story  may  shock  you:  but  it  was  the 
.,,,,,1  whir-b  annulled  all  France.  It  meant,  if  true,  that  the  General  had  lost  his 
bead  and  had  sent  his  weakest,  most  ill  trained,  troops  to  sustain  the  brunt  of  the 
action  It  was  an  ugly  business— no  doubt  about  it.  Another  scandal  was  the 
criminal  lack  of  ammunition.  The  papers,  of  course,  handled  the  matter  gmgerh  , 
not  handling  it  gingerly  enough,  appeared  with  square  patches  of  white  papei 
,-e  the  tvpe  was  ordered  cut  out  by  the  military  censor.  Oh.  there  was  no  doubt 
about  it  though-there  was  one  terrible  week  at  the  front,  and  a  panic  at  the  Mar 
Office  that  but  few  in  Paris  know,  and  that  no  one  in  Paris  dares  talk  much  about. 
Machine  guns  were  abandoned  by  the  roadside  for  lack  of  cartridges.  In  a  week, 
however,  the  hastily  equipped  factories  at  the  Magic  City  recreation  grounds  and  else- 


A  fat  man  in  shirt  sleeves  ran  out 
of  a  cafe'.  ...  A  girl  in  a  green  hat 
snatched  the  bifocals  from  him,  tipped  back 
her  head,  pointed  them  at  the  sky,  and  squinted 


or, 

whei 
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more  than  made  up  for  the  shortage.  At  first  1 
ireel.v  believe  tin*  story,  but  an  article  in  a  morn- 
■r  concerning  the  manufacture  of  munitions  of 
Paris  was  so  mutilated  by  the  censor  that  it 
was  evident  that  some  such  disaster  had  happened. 


still  further  and  further  south.  The  flying 
squadrons  were  dispersed  or  destroyed  by  the 
territorials,  but  there  were  always  more  uhlans, 
more  and  more,  till  before  we  could  believe  it, 
mon  Dicn!  it  was  the  bulk  and  mass  of  a  tier- 
man  army  that  had  swept  over  the  border.  It  was 
invasion !  Then  Paris  awoke  and  rubbed  its  eyes. 

Now  Paris  is  used  to  revolutions.  It  has  had  them 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes  and  colors  Republican,  Royal¬ 
ist.  army  farces,  and  communist  in  dead  earnest.  But 
never  a  revolution  before  such  as  the  patriotic  up¬ 
rising  which  fused  all  France  into  oik*  compact,  de¬ 
termined  mass,  cast  politics  into  the  rubbish  heap — 
how  long  will  it  stay  there?  and  created  a  new.  non¬ 
partisan  Ministry  upon  the  basis  of  efficiency  alone. 


After  the  Shake-up 


MESSIMY  tli(>  pacific,  the  blunderer,  was  retired 
with  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet.  Retired?  He  was 
fairly  kicked  out;  for.  of  all  that  Ministry,  he 
was  tin*  only  one  who  was  not  thanked  for  his  services. 
Millerand  became  Minister  of  War  and  .Foffre  (Jeneral 
in  Chief.  Michel  tin*  blunderer,  who  has  been  demoted 
from  General  in  Chief  to  Military  Governor  of  Paris 
and  from  that  still  lower,  handed  over  the  city  to  Gal- 
leni.  Oh,  there  was  a  great  scurrying  to  and  fro  of 
generals  in  Paris  that  week!  You  saw  their  splendid 
uniforms  in  taxicabs  here,  there,  and  everywhere.  Pan 
came  up  from  the  south.  .1 off  re  came  down  from  the 
north;  the  English  came,  and  General  French  entered 
Paris,  cheered  like  a  victor. 

After  that  there  was  a  popular  acceptance  of  .Toff  re’s 
Fabian  policy,  and  Paris  was  satisfied.  We  knew  now, 
he  was  trying  to  gain  time.  For  us  the  stone-wall 
defense,  while  Russia  drove  the  steam  roller  of  the 
attack.  A  change  now  came  into  the  tenor  of  the  offi¬ 
cial  communications  also.  No  more  figures  of  speech, 
no  talk  about  the  “Barhares,-’  no  more  Gallic  “htiut-le- 
cceur ”  and  flamboyant  Chauvin-Jingoism.  The  General 
Staff  confined  itself  to  a  statement  of  the  geographi¬ 
cal  positions  of  the  enemy.  Now  we  could  at  last  stick 
in  our  pin  flags  on  tin*  map  with  some  accuracy,  though 
the  situations  were  doubtless  a  week  or  so  behind  time. 

Rut  the  censorship  was  just  as  strict — it  was  worse 
than  ever.  Why.  one’s  morning  paper  often  had  half 
a  dozen  blank  spaces  now  for  us  to  wonder  at  in  vain. 
What  did  those  white  squares'  mean — victory  or  de¬ 
feat?  Praise  or  blame? 

To  any  American,  used  to  “scoops”  and  “beats”  and 
“exclusive”  articles,  the  French  journals  are  absurd. 
They  not  only  “lift”  stories  entire,  but.  actually  give 
credit  to  tin*  original  paper.  All  August  they  lived 
on  the  London  “Daily  Mail” — there  was  a  rich  man's 
table  whose  crumbs  fed  all  the  poor  journals  of 
Paris,  for  few  of  them  had  correspondents  at  the 
front.  What  news  they  could  get  of  their  own  effort 
was  waited  for  at  eleven  o’clock  at  night  in  that 
bleak,  black-tabled  room  off  the  garage  courtyard  in 
the  basement  of  the  Ministry  of  War. 


Apathy 

BV  THE  middle  of  August  Paris  had  grown  strangely 
qui§t.  No  autobuses,  three-quarters  of  the  shops 
closed.  No  groceries  or  provisions  delivered  now; 
you  must  fetch  them  home  yourself  if  you  haven’t  a 
maid — which  you  haven’t,  unless  she  is  willing  to  stay 
on  ( poor  thing  !)  for  her  hoard  and  lodging  and  no  wages. 
Only  four  sous’  worth  of  salt  can  you  buy  a  day — a 
sergeant  de  ville  is  on  hand  to  sec  that  you  do  not 
carry  off  more  than  your  allotted  purchase  of  potatoes 
and  meat.  No  news  yet  to  speak  of;  the  army  was 
falling  back,  falling  back  steadily.  No  museums  open, 
no  theatres — except  the  little  Puncli-and-Judy  shows 
on  the  ( 'hamps-Elysees  and  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Lux¬ 
embourg.  No  cafes  after  eight  o’clock.  Bicycles — 
bicycles  everywhere,  like  the  year  isos,  for  all  the 
world,  just  grazing  you  at  every  corner. 


; 


Where  are  Mr.  and  Airs.  Brown? 
On  Tuesday  they  called  on  us — to-day 
when  we  go  there  the  concierge  says 
“Gone.”  Friends  who  swore  that 
they  were  going  to  stay  it  out  disap¬ 
peared  in  a  single  night — off  to  Cannes  or  Biarritz  in 
hired  automobiles  at  a  hideous  expense. 

No,  not  even  local  news — except  relief  work  and  the 
Red  Cross — no  police  items  at  all.  Think  of  Paris 
without  crime  for  a  month!  That's  a  fact.  It  took 
the  police  only  three  days  to  round  up  all  the  crooks 
and  get  well  rid  of  them.  The  apaches  wen*  hustled 
off  to  tin*  war,  or.  if  too  young,  set  to  work  loading 
drays  for  the  army,  Quiet?  Why.  the  newsboys  are 
not.  even  allowed  to  cry  their  papers  now.  and  no 
longer  come  running  up  the  boulevard.  What’s  the 
use  of  running  when  you  can’t  shout  out  “La  1’atrie!” 
or  “Aie,  La  Presse!” 

How  long.  O  Lord,  how  long!  Paris  settled  into  a 
sort  of  apathy.  Paris  with  her  lights  out  now,  Paris 
with  the  lid  on. 

It  was  a  perfect  Sunday  of  sunshine  and  blue  sky 
Languidly.  Paris  was  amusing  herself,  after  a  sail 
fashion,  in  park  and  boulevard.  I'p  and  down  tin 
river  the  little  boats  fussed,  laden  with  women  and 
young  men  and  foreigners.  War  or  no  war.  along  flu* 
banks  of  the  Seine  the  immemorial  fishermen,  as  fool¬ 
ishly  patient  as  ever,  sat  all  day.  casting  their  lines, 
waiting  for  the  impossible  fish.  There  were  subdued 
crowds  on  the  lie  St.  Germain  as  we  passed,  and  at  La 
Peche  Miraculeuse  a  few  forlorn,  belated  tourists  were 
dining,  wondering  Why  that  riverside  cafe  had  ever 
been  called  famous. 

“It.  in  rather  amusing.”  said  Isadora  Duncan  to  me, 
as  she  leaned  on  her  balcony,  looking  out  of  her  salon 
window  in  the  great  white  empty  Pavilion  de  Bellevue, 
now  fully  equipped  as  a  military  hospital — as  she 
gazed  off  at  Paris,  stretched  out  in  the  distance.  "I 
have  to  smile  sometimes.  Every  man  who  comes  here" 
— she  glanced  down  at  the  terrace,  where,  before  she 
lived  there,  the  rows  of  tables  twinkled  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  where  champagne  popped  and  laughter  sounded — 
“every  man  says  :  ‘All.  I’ve  had  good  times  down  there 
in  my  day !’  Every  man  tells  me  about  some  girl 
who —  Oh.  look,  quick!  Isn’t  that  an  aeroplane? 
Over  there,  to  the  right  more,  between  the  dome  of  the 
Pantheon  and  the  Eiffel  Tower.  See?  A  French 
avion,  probably.” 


Prussians  in  the  Sky 


THE  little  river  boat  was  packed  when  we  re¬ 
turned.  Women,  women,  women  and  very  young 
men.  There  was  one  lad  with  a  pretty  girl  hold¬ 
ing  hands.  From  time  to  time  she  kissed  him.  openly, 
without  shame  and  without  wantonness.  Her  arm 
stole  about  his  shoulder,  and  I  saw  tears  in  her  eyes. 
They  came  and  cairn*. 

Ah.  I  remembered  now !  The  class  of  1014  had  been 
mobilized.  All  tin*  young  men  of  twenty  were  called 
out — all  over  France.  It  had  meant  little  to  me  as  I 
read  the  announcement  but  here,  seeing  that  hoy  be¬ 
fore  my  eyes,  I  felt  suddenly  sick  at  heart.  I  forgot 
Isadora  Duncan — -the  wonderful  antiques  in  her  salon, 
the  Greek  vases,  the  Tanagras,  the  Egyptian  figures. 
Was  not  all  France  suffering  under  this  last  shock? 

As  we  passed  the  Pont  d’lssy  another  flying  machine 
shot  up  from  the  left  hank  and  circled  over  the  field 
of  maneuvers.  The  young  Frenchman  watched  it  at¬ 
tentively.  I  spoke  to  him.  “It’s  the  third  one  I  have 
seen  since  we  left  Bas  Men  (Jon.” 

He  nodded.  “They  are  reconnoitering,”  said  la*. 

So  that  was  why  the  crowds  were  watching  so  curi¬ 
ously,  so  hopefully  !  Yes.  now  I  remember  thinking  that 
they  had  seemed  unusually  eager.  No,  it  was  not  my 
imagination,  then.  No,  everyone  on  that  boat  already 
knew  that  a  Prussian  had  flown  over  Paris!  The  news 
had  spread  like  a  contagion,  ( Continued  on  page  ill) 
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Skeletons  in  the  Closet 

ON  T(  )P  of  this  came  the  defeat  in  Alsace.  All  over 
Paris  one  still  sees  the  now  pathetic  picture  of 
France  rescuing  Alsace.  Lieutenant  France,  mid 
smoko  and  shell,  there  embraces  beautiful  Miss  Alsace, 
while  gallant  soldiers  tear  down  flu*  boundary  post  of 
t  lie  frontier.  'I’his  allegorical  picture  haunts  every  news 
stand  with  its  ironic  promise.  For.  alas!  that  rescue, 
so  long,  so  ardently  hoped  for.  has,  for  the  moment, 
failed.  Mulhouse  has  been  entered — and  evacuated; 
it  has  been  recaptured  and  again  deserted.  So,  in  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  statue  of  Strasbourg,  this 
August,  has  been  alternately  bedecked  with  flowers 
and  crape.  Back,  back,  back  our  little  pin  flags  crept 
over  the  map — over  (Ik*  Vosges,  scurrying  into  France. 

Again  Paris  demanded:  “Wliat  the  devil  is  wrong 
now?”  Only  one  paper  was  bold  enough  to  explain. 
It  was  the  Fifteenth  Army  Corps  that  was  rotten  this 
time.  And  next  day.  Lord!  how  tin*,  fishwives  and 
vegetable  women  in  the  great  market  of  Paris,  les 
Halles,  were  screaming  from  one  to  another:  “Ah, 
those  cowardly  Marseillaise!  The  Marseillaise  never 
were  Frenchmen,  and  never  will  la* !  Shot  in  the  back  !” 

Furious  wen*  flu*  military  censors  that  morning,  for 
never  before  had  the  name  of  a  regiment  or  division 
been  mentioned.  The  indiscreet  paper  was  sharply 
rebuked  and  the  corps  from  Provence  was  white¬ 
washed — praised  for  their  bravery  the  day  afterward, 
for  holding  their  own  after  having  been  “surprised.” 

Surprised,  yes,  that  was  it.  Surprised  so  much  that 
they  turned  tail  and  ran  for  ten  miles,  as  all  Paris 
knows  to-day.  Why  weren’t  the  first  of  these  panic- 
stricken  troops  shot  down  in  their  tracks  by  their  own 
officers  before  they  had  stampeded  an  army?  Only 
the  captains  and  majors  know,  and  they  will  never  tell. 

What  is  the  answer?  Politics,  French  politics — the 
only  thing  France  has  to  fear  in  this  war.  The  mili¬ 
tary  clique — every  man  helping  his  friend,  and  everyone 
helping  himself.  Royalist  against  'Republican,  Clerical 
against  Socialist.  Above  all.  favoritism — a  strongly 
intrenched  bureaucracy  which,  until  almost  too  late, 
not  even  France’s  desperate  need  could  overthrow. 


Down  with  the  Bureaucracy ! 

BOMBAST  and  braggadocio  still  were  the  official 
communiques  of  the  War  Office.  There  came  a 
day  soon,  however,  when  the  best  they  could  say 
was  that  there  was  not  a  German  soldier  on  French 
soil.  Then,  presto!  The  uhlans  were  over  the  border, 
and  refugees  from  Brittany  wen*  flying  southward. 
German  cavalry  was  carrying  terror  all  over  the  coun¬ 
tryside.  at  Lisle,  at  Cambrai,  at  Douai,  and  south, 


t 
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Like  chickens  at 
sight  of  a  hawk, 
the  crowd  began  to 
scatter.  .  .  .  Fasci¬ 
nated,  l  had  stayed 
too  long.  The 
J'aube,  like  a  great 
bird,  curved  wings 
and  forked  tail, 
was  directly 
over  my  head 
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The  All-Star  Team 


Bill  James 

of  the  Boston  Braves 


:  ~T  ES,  we  know  just 
L/  how  it  is.  We  know 
that  it  can’t  be  done; 
that  it  hasn’t  been 
me  in  polite  baseball  cir- 
for  a  number  of  years. 

How  indeed  can  anyone 
ck  an  all-star  team  from 
e  major  leagues  and  leave 
f  two  of  the  greatest  stars 
e  game  has  ever  offered 
a  public’s  frenzied  ac- 
aim? 

“Why,”  exclaimed  a  base- 
ill  expert  with  whom  we 
scussed  the  situation,  “if 
>u  pick  an  all-star  cast 
id  leave  off  Christy 
lathewson  a  n  d  Walter 
ihnson,  you  will  be 
ughed  at  all  around  the 
mntry.” 

If  we  can  get  a  laugh 
om  the  surrounding  land- 
jape  in  (these  morose  and 
loody  days  of  war  and 
ire  and  ghosts  and  grief, 
will  be  worth  leaving  off 
y  Cobb  or  Eddie  Collins. 

But  we  are  not  looking 
ir  laughs  —  or  for  ap- 
lause.  We  are  merely  try- 

lg  to  pick  an  all-star  baseball  club  for  1914,  based 
pon  the  best  work  done  through  the  past  year 
nd  upon  the  most  brilliant  achievements  accom- 
U, shed,  regardless  of  past  fame  or  previous  condition 
f  servitude. 

In  this  connection  we  are  inclined  to  string  along 
dth  a  brace  of  estimable  bards.  The  first  one  sang 
-“It  isn’t  what  you  used  to  be — it's  what  you  are  to- 
av.”  The  second  wrote — “Old  gods  have  fallen  and 
he  new  must  rise  out  of  the  dust  of  doubt  and  broken 
reeds.” 

It  was  once  a  sacrilege  to  leave  Nap  Lajoie  and 
Ians  Wagner  off  any  all-star  team.  But  to-day  they 
re  among  the  “old  gods  who  have  fallen.  ’ 

wlely  on  This  Year’s  Work 

[T  IS  in  this  frame  of  mind  that  we  come  to  our 
all-star  selection  from  balldom’s  cast.  If,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  we  were  asked  to  name  the  two  gieatest 
litchers  now  in  the  game,  we  should  say  Christy 
Mathewson  and  W  alter 
Johnson.  Mathewson  we  be- 
lieve  to  be  the  greatest 
rrifVfa*  pitcher  of  all  time.  But  if 

we  were 
asked  to 
name  the  four 
pitchers  who 
did  the  best 
a  1 1  -  around 
work  through  the  past  year 
we  would  name  neither.  Both 
were  good — but  both  were  be¬ 
low  normal  standards  and 
both  were  outpitched  by  at 
\  II,  least  four  or  five  others — and 

IL  *  possibly  a  good  many  more. 

This  is  in  no  sense  a  state¬ 
ment  of  a  belief  that  Matty 
and  Johnson  are  to  be  classed 
with  “old  gods  who  have 
fallen.”  Neither  has  drifted 
far  away  from  the  spotlight. 
Mathewson  is  still  the  Old 
Master — the  wisest,  brainiest 
pitcher  that  ever  lived.  John¬ 
son  is  still  a  speed  marvel — - 
a  great  pitcher  with  a  great 
heart  and  a  wonderful  arm. 
But  1914  is  not  1913  or  1912. 
In  compiling  this  club  we  have  made  a  mental  erasure 
of  all  seasons  that  lie  behind  last  April.  We  still  be¬ 
lieve  that  Jimmy  Archer  is  the  greatest  catcher  in 
baseball— but  not  through  1914,  on  account  of  injuries 
and  other  disabilities.  So  we  have  tried  to  get  away 
from  the  rubber-stamp  All-Americas — from  the  annual 
process  of  picking  out  about  the  same  people  through 
what  they  have  done  for  ten  years,  rather  than  for 
what  they  have  accomplished  through  the  season  under 
immediate  discussion.  It  is  our  belief  that  when  a  new¬ 
comer  arrives  he  should  be  given  his  place — for  that 
year  at  least. 

In  this  tournament  we  ai-e  making  them  all  play 
through — there  is  no  challenge  round  where  the 
champion  waits  and  rests  to  defend  his  laurel. 


By  Grantland  Rice 


Ty  Cobb 
of  Detroit  Tigers 


CATCHERS 

Schang . Philadelphia  ( American ) 

Bresnahan . Chicago  ( National) 

PITCHERS 

James . Boston  ( National ) 

Alexander  ....  Philadelphia  ( National ) 

Tesreau .  New  York  ( National ) 

Bender . Philadelphia  ( American ) 

FIRST  BASE 

Mclnnis . Philadelphia  ( American ) 

SECOND  BASE 

Collins . Philadelphia  ( American ) 

SHORTSTOP 

Maranville . Boston  ( National ) 

THIRD  BASE 

Baker . Philadelphia  ( American ) 

LEFT  FIELD 

Burns . New  York  ( National ) 

CENTER  FIELD 

Speaker . Boston  ( American ) 

RIGHT  FIELD 

Cobb . Detroit  ( American ) 

UTILITY 

J.  Miller . St.  Louis  ( National ) 


In  selecting  our  catchers,  we  laid  out  the  follow¬ 
ing  array  to  pick  from — Schang  of  the  Athletics, 
Archer  and  Bresnahan  of  the  Cubs,  Wingo  and  Snyder 
of  the  Cardinals,  Schalk  of  the  White  Sox. 

Of  all  these  the  most  brilliant  catcher  is  Jimmy 
Archer  of  the  Cubs.  But  Archer  was  injured  and  out 
of  the  game  a  big  part  of  the  season  and  of  less  value 
to  liis  club  than  Roger  Bresnahan,  who  had  a  fine  year 
in  all  departments. 

Close  behind,  or  right  alongside  Archer  and  Bres¬ 
nahan,  come  Wingo  and  Snyder  of  the  Cardinals. 
These  two  were  exceptional  people  back  of  the  bat. 
Wingo  was  a  fine  hitter  and  a  good  catcher.  Snyder 
was  a  fair  hitter  and  one  of  the  best  catchers  in  the 
game.  Schalk  of  the  White  Sox  had  a  good  year.  But 
for  all-around  work,  Wally  Schang  of  the  Athletics 
leads  the  field.  Schang  caught  fine  ball  in  over  100 
games.  He  profited  by  his  past  experience  and  was  a 
better  man  in  1914  than  the  year  before.  He  batted 
above  .275  and  added  timeliness  to  his  rugged  blows. 
He  had  the  wallop  and  the  arm — and  good,  steady 
judgment  behind  the  plate.  He  was  on  the  job  from 
start  to  finish — and  on  the  job  with  excellence  in  every 
department.  We’ll  take  Schang  and  let  the  knocks  fall 
where  they  may. 

The  Pitchers 

HERE,  as  Mr.  Hamlet  said  before  our  day,  is 
the  rub.  We  realized  early  that  the  good  old 
days  were  gone  when  one  might  shut  his  eyes 
and  name  Mathewson.  Johnson,  and  Walsh  without 
a  further  thought — and  with  no  chance  for  a  mistake. 
An  opinion  that  stood  for  one  hour  looked  foolish  the 
next.  So  we  interviewed  a  number  of  managers  and 
umpires  to  have  the  tangle  unraveled.  But  here  also 
we  found  conflicting  opinions. 

So  we  gathered  up  the  opinions  expressed  by  all, 
added  our  own  and  then  dived  headlong  into  the  rec¬ 
ords  for  the  year’s  work.  To  begin  with,  the  list,  even 
after  we  had  cut  it  repeatedly,  was  a  formidable  one. 

From  the  National  League  we  had  Alexander, 
Tesreau,  Mathewson,  James,  Rudolph,  Tyler,  Doak, 
Sallee,  Vaughn.  From  the  American  League  we  drew 
Bender,  Plank,  Leonard,  Caldwell,  Johnson,  and 
Mitchell  among  others.  Then  arose  the  problem 
- — how  can  anyone  pick  an  all-star  cast  and  leave 
off  Christy  Mathewson,  the  Miracle  Man,  and 
Walter  Johnson,  the  Siege  Gun?  To  which 
query  another  voice  whispered :  how  can 
you  pick  Matty  and  Johnson  when  others 
pitched  better  ball  throughout  the  year? 

We  first  took  up  the  case  of  Mathew 
son.  Up  until  August  Matty  had  won 
eighteen  games  and  lost  four.  Then 
the  Giants  broke  and  slipped — but 
Matty  slipped  with  them.  He 
had  many  games  kicked  away. 

But  in  others  he  was  hit  hard. 

Of  his  last  ten  games,  when 
the  Giants  were  fighting 
with  their  backs  to 
the  wall,  he  won 
but  two  and  lost 
eight.  And  in  many  ** 
of  these  he  was  as- 


G.  C.  Alexander 
of  the  Phila.  Nationals 


saulted  with  vigor.  It  is 
true  the  Giants  were 
slipping  —  but  the  ava¬ 
lanche  that  overwhelmed 
Matty  and  Marquard  found 
Tesreau  impregnable.  In 
one  of  the  mid-September 
games,  when  the  Giants 
were  still  hanging  on,  Tes¬ 
reau  faced  the  Cubs.  New 
York  made  seven  errors 
back  of  Tesreau  that  day, 
but  he  held  the  Cubs  to 
three  scattered  hits  and 
won.  Four  days  later  St. 
Louis  beat  him.  But  Tes¬ 
reau  held  the  enemy  to  two 
hits.  Then  we  took  up  the 
case  of  Johnson.  We  found 
that  in  many  instances  his 
support  had  been  bad — 
both  in  the  field  and  at  bat. 
But  we  also  found  that 
Johnson  was  far  below  his 
past  form — that  in  numer¬ 
ous  games  he  had  been 
batted  fiercely  or  had  been 
unusually  wild :  1914  was 
clearly  an  off  year  for  the 
Blond  Shrapnel.  His  work 
was  not  as  good  as  Matty’s 
upon  an  average. 

Ray  Caldwell  might  have  been  considered,  for  he 
proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  pitchers  of 
the  year.  But  Caldwell  broke  training  rules  con¬ 
stantly,  refused  to  be  disciplined,  and  finally  ended 
the  year  in  disgrace.  He  should  have  been  upon  a 
par  with  the  greatest  slabmen  of  all  time.  But  it 
takes  something  more  than  a  great  arm  to  make  a 
great  pitcher. 

There  was  the  case,  too,  of  Bill  Doak,  the  young 
Cardinal  star,  who  led  the  league  almost  the  entire 
year.  Doak  is  a  fine  pitcher  and  one  to  be  ranked 
right  at  the  top.  It  is  hard,  too,  to  cast  away  such 
pitchers  as  Dick  Rudolph  of  Boston  and  Ed  Plank 
and  Leonard. 

But  there  isn’t  much  room  left  at  the  uttermost 
crest.  The  first  man  we  picked  was  Grover  Cleve¬ 
land  Alexander.  Working  for  a  bad  ball  club — for 
one  that  played  poorly  most  of  the  year  and  stuck  in 
the  second  division — Alexander  won  more  games  than 
any  other  pitcher  in  his  league.  He  pitched  con¬ 
sistently  all  the  way,  without  any  streaks  of  poor- 
work  at  any  stage.  He  kept  his  club  from  being  a 
joke — for  on  the  days  he  worked,  the  Phillies  were  as 
hard  to  beat  as  the  Mac-kmen. 

Next  to  Alexander  we  picked  Bill  James  of  the 
Boston  Braves — a  powerful  youngster  who  last  sea¬ 
son  was  just  starting.  James,  Rudolph,  and  Tyler 
held  the  Braves  up  in  the  fight,  but  the  greatest  of 
these  was  James.  He  worked  in  nearly  fifty  games; 
and  when  Boston  was  fighting  hardest  to  overtake  the 
Giants  and  later  to  protect  her  lead,  it  was  James  upon 
whom  Stallings  depended  more  than  any  other  man. 

Next  to  James  we  selected  Jeff  Tesreau,  the  rnasto- 
donic  Giant,  who  held  bis  course  to  the  end  without 
faltering — even  when  the  rest  of  his  mates  were  in 
wild  rout,  beaten,  and  broken,  and  out  of  the  fight. 
Through  all  this  dismal  retreat,  Tesreau  never  wav¬ 
ered.  Where  even  mighty  Matty  was  unable  to  move 
forward  with  his  mates  reeling  around  him,  Tesreau 
kept  on  going. 

And  to  these  three  we  added  Chief 
Bender,  who  did  the  best  pitching  in 
the  American  League.  Until  the  Ath¬ 
letics  had  the  flag  won,  Bender  had 
won  seventeen  games  and  lost  but 
three.  He  had  a  stretch  of  thirteen 
consecutive  victories.  And 
when  he  was  beaten  in  his 
fourteenth  attempt  it  was 
by  a  score  of  2  to  1.  where 
he  held  the  enemy  to  three 
hits.  Bender  not  only  won, 
but  he  won  through  his 
own  fine  pitching  inmost  in¬ 
stances  rather  than  through 
the  heavy  batting  of  his 
mates.  The  records  show 
that  he  allowed  less  than 
twoearned runs  to  thegame. 
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THE  closing  days  of  the  des¬ 
perate,  three-cornered  fight 
for  the  American  League 
pennant  sobered  even  the 
ebullient  spirits  of  Pick  O’Hara  and 
Germany  Schaefer — side-line  vaude- 
villians  extraordinary  and  unrivaled 
jesters  of  the  diamond.  With  but 
two  more  games  to  play,  fickle  For¬ 
tune  yet  hesitated  to  bestow  the 
laurel  of  the  victor.  The  triu  ’  >hs 
and  disasters  of  the  season  had  cul¬ 
minated  in  a  death  grapple  for  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Washington,  and  Detroit. 
The  Mackmen  were  to  settle  all  in 
a  single  game,  but  the  Nationals  and 
Tigers  were  cast  for  a  decisive 
double-header.  Even  Pick  O’Hara, 
never  nimble  at  figures,  knew  by 
heart  the  cold,  adamantine  percent¬ 
age  standings  that  told  their  own 
story  of  the  most  complex  finish  that 
the  league  had  ever  known.  In  the 
double-tiered  grand  stand  whose 
shadows  marched  inch  by  inch 
toward  him  as  the  time  for  play 
neared,  baseball  extras  in  pink  and  a 
delicate  green  Haunted  the  tale : 
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Only  such  an  unparalleled  situation,  to  which  the 
country  thrilled,  could  have  chastened  baseball’s  most 
famous  clowns  since  the  days  of  Arlie  Latham.  As 
each  box  score  in  the  final  fortnight  marked  no  change 
in  the  percentages,  their  repertoire  and  repartee  had 
dwindled  to  futile  byplay.  Day  by  day  Pick  O’Hara’s 
shadow  boxing  and  the  self-administered  knockout 
lost  its  savor  in  the  confines  of  the  first-base  line 
coaching  box.  Across  the  diamond  Germany  Schaefer 
walked  his  imaginary  tight  rope  less  grotesquely.  But 
for  the  season's  dramatic  windup  the  comedians  of 
the  national  game  rallied  their  flagging  spirits  for 
one  final  expression  of  rollicking  capers. 

When  the  regular  infield  raced  off  at  the  close  of 
fielding  practice,  Pick  took  post  at  the  initial  bag  and 
Germany  capered  like  a  sportive  calf  about  short  field. 
Then  the  crowd  found  vent  for  bottled-up  nerves, 
cheering,  hysterically  laughing  at  Pick’s  seemingly 
impossible  stops  of  the  throws  that  looped  from  be¬ 
hind  Germany’s  back.  At  times  he  lunged  recklessly, 
flat  on  his  chest  for  the  wide-thrown  ball.  Then  he 
would  gather  both  feet  under  him  and  shoot  high  in 
air.  snaring  the  throw,  or,  Stepping  coquettishly  for¬ 
ward  until  he  achieved  the  “split"  of  the  minstrel 
stage,  trap  a  low  ball  with  inimitable  insouciance. 
Back  in  the  dugout  the  regulars  forgot  percentages 
as  they  leaned  forward.  Quick,  nervous  smiles  raced 
over  the  tan  of  drawn  cheeks  and  Clarke  Griffith 
turned  away  from  the  box  trimmed  with  the  flag  of 
the  President,  and  blessed  his  persistence  in  carrying 
the  veterans  through  another  season. 

THERE  was  a  touch  of  the  sardonic  in  Griffith's 
smile.  For  three  years  he  had  “carried”  the 
comedians  while  rival  managers  and  puzzled 
baseball  writers  wondered  why  the  Old  Fox  had  in¬ 
cluded  them  in  his  squad  to  the  exclusion  of  a  brace  of 
promising  youngsters. 

Those  unimaginative  ones  knew  O’Hara  only  as  the 
pitching  mainstay  of  the  White  Sox  when  the  Hitless 
Wonders  wrested  the  World  Series  from  the  mighty 
Cub  machine  in  100(1 ;  remembered  Schaefer  only  as 
a  brilliant  infielder  on  the  Detroit  team  that  all  but 
humbled  Fred  Clarke’s  Pirates  in  1909.  The  Old  Fox 
could  have  told  them  that  Pick  O’Hara  had  no  peer 
in  developing  recruit  pitchers  and  that  under  his  tute¬ 
lage  Annapolis,  after  seven  years  of  defeat,  had  turned 
on  West  Point  that  spring  and  crushed  the  soldiers  in 
a  dingdong,  slashing  battle.  He  could  have  reminded 
them  that  Ty  Cobb,  the  only,  had  learned  the  ABC  of 
the  big  league  alphabet  from  Schaefer.  He  knew  them 
as  crafty  coaches  whose  strategy  turned  the  tide  in 
many  games,  as  cunning  baiters  of  harried  pitchers,  as 
a  team  in  themselves  with  quip  and  jest  when  his 
high-geared  machine  struck  hard  going  on  the  road 
trips.  There  were  times  too  when  the  baseball  Jinx 
jujutsued  liis  athletes  and  put  their  shoulders  on  the 
mat  of  the  hospital  list.  Then,  with  the  new-found 
virility  of  an  old  fire  horse  at  the  clang  of  a  gong, 
with  the  dash  of  a  cavalry  mount  at  the  unforgotten 
bugle  note,  O’Hara  and  Schaefer  jumped  into  the  gaps 
and  did  yeoman  work  with  mitt  and  hickory  until 
the  Jinx  had  released  its  victims. 

THIS  day  his  sardonic  smile  rested  on  his  Sena¬ 
tors.  face  to  face  with  the  critical  point  of  the 
national  fever.  Across  in  the  visitors’  dugout  he 
1  i  •••  that  Ilughey  Jennings’s  Tigers  were  licking  hot 


“Now  /  guess  we  understand  each  other.  .  .  . 

This,  Pick,  is  a  blank  check  on  my  bank  in  Yonkers’’ 

lips  with  dry  tongues.  Three  hours  to  the  northward 
as  the  Congressional  Limited  flies,  he  knew  that  the 
leaders  of  the  league,  most  ancient  of  all  his  foes,  were 
ready  for  battle  with  the  crippled  team  from  Cleve¬ 
land.  Their  victory  was  as  much  of  a  certainty  as 
anything  can  be  in  baseball.  The  loss  of  one  game  to 
either  dugout  spelled  failure  for  the  season. 

The  jaundiced  prediction  of  the  Weather  Bureau, 
the  bank  of  dun  clouds  in  the  northwest,  had  failed 
to  turn  back  one  of  the  20,000  fans  who  converged  by 
every  route  to  the  ball  park  at  Seventh  and  Florida 
Avenue.  They  had  also  failed  to  stem  the  rush  from 
committee  rooms  and  office  suites  at  the  Capitol  or 
to  prevent  curtailment  of  the  Cabinet  meeting  that 
morning. 

If  Mexican  affairs  took  a  quick  turn  for  the  worse, 
or  big  business  suffered  a  body  blow,  peons  and 
potentates  would  have  to  wait  on  the  double-header. 
Pick  O’Hara,  as  the  umpires  filed  past  the  dugout 
to  run  their  daily  gantlet  of  jibes  and  reproaches, 
felt  the  fever  mount  high  as  ever  it  did  in  the  days 
of  his  White  Sox  triumphs.  With  cap  perched 
debonairly  over  his  left  ear  he  tossed  his  mitt  into 
the  dugout  and  surveyed  the  packed  stands  while  he 
swaggered  after  the  mitt.  There  was  loyal  pride  and 
humorous  appraisal  of  the  game’s  sway  in  his  smile. 
What  cared  he  for  broken  quorums,  for  turmoil  in 
Mexico  or  the  woes  of  business  men?  Life  was  a 
comedy,  the  diamond  its  stage,  and  he  knew  nothing 
of  a  fateful  telegram  that  Germany  Schaefer  was 
even  then  drumming  up  courage  to  show  him. 


I 


N  THE  dugout  he  rallied  the  regulars  as  they  trotted 
out  to  their  defenses.  “A  little  life  now,  men,  or 
Germany  and  me  will  swipe  your  jobs.  Put  the 
snuffers  on  Ty  Cobb  and  knock  the  Frenchman  off 
the  slab.” 

Then  he  leaned  his  200  pounds  of  bone  and  muscle 
against  the  water  cooler  and  swung  one  arm  about 
Germany  Schaefer’s  shoulders.  A  man  dressed  in  blue 
cap  and  blue  serge  loped  over  to  home  plate  and 
poised  a  megaphone  at  the  press  seats  in  the  upper 
tier.  There  was  a  grim  significance  in  the  empty 
sleeve  that  hung  at  his  side,  a  token  of  the  fight  to 
follow  his  announcement. 

“Batt’rees  for  Detroit — Dubuc  and  Stanage,”  the 
words  came  short  clipped  and  resonant.  Pick  could 
hear  the  uneasy  stir  in  the  stands.  “For  Washing-ton 
-Johnson  and  Ainsmith."  A  mighty  roar  greeted  the 
names  of  the  famous  battery. 

Pick  turned  his  face  toward  Schaefer.  The  most 
generous  of  critics  would  have  failed  to  warm  to  the 


suggestion  of  any  beauty  in  that 
face,  but  he  would  also  have  failed 
to  question  the  fine  loyalty  stamped 
on  it,  burning  like  a  steady  flame  in 
the  gray  eyes. 

“The  Big  Smoke  warmed  up  too 
slow  to  suit  me,  Germany,”  he  whis¬ 
pered.  “That  eleven-inning  game 
with  the  White  Sox  took  too  much 
out  of  him.” 

“Got  a  telegram  from  John  Mc- 
Graw,”  was  the  irrelevant  answer. 
The  irrelevancy  failed  to  show  in 
Pick’s  eager  query. 

“Do  we  go  on  the  world’s  tour  next 
month?” 

SCHAEFER  pulled  a  yellow  en¬ 
velope  from  his  shirt.  Labori¬ 
ously  Pick  spelled  out  the  type¬ 
written  message.  The  eager  smile  was 
gone  from  his  face  when  he  finished. 

“Germany,  old  scout,  I’m  glad 
you’re  going.  I  guess  McGraw  and 
Comiskey  thought  they  had  beauty 
enough  when  they  signed  you.  They 
must  have  read  of  the  bush  leaguer 
who  broke  into  the  Cincinnati  Reds 
last  month.  The  guys  who  write  the 
baseball  stuff  say  he’s  homelier 
than  me.  ’ 

Schaefer’s  right  hand  gripped  hard  on  the  hand 
that  gave  back  the  telegram.  “Don’t  you  worry,  Pick, 
about  that  bush  leaguer.  The  guy  who  started  that 
cruel  rumor  never  saw  you  up  real  close.  It  spoils  half 
the  fun  to  have  to  leave  you  behind.  It  was  certainly 
pulling  for  you.”  He  was  quiet  for  a  moment  and  then 
lowered  his  voice  so  that  Gedeon  and  Henry,  who  were 
watching  with  interest,  could  not  hear  the  words. 

“I  guess  it’s  back  to  the  lumberyard  again  this 
winter,  Pick?” 

“It  is.  Stowing  lumber  at  twenty  cents  an  hour 
while  you  are  rubbering  at  the  Pyramids  and  learning 
French.  I  was  a  goat  to  have  banked  on  it  so  fierce.” 

The  crack  of  a  bat  brought  them  back  to  realities. 
Moriarty,  second  man  up  for  Detroit,  had  singled  to 
right.  Ty  Cobb,  tossing  back  of  him  three  extra  bats, 
stepped  jauntily  to  the  plate.  A  silence,  deep  as  that 
of  the  Pyramids  that  Pick  was  destined  not  to  see. 
dropped  its  cloak  over  the  outraged  thousands.  In 
common  with  Pick  they  could  see  nothing  but  menace 
in  the  superb  poise,  disaster  in  the  splendid  batting 
form  of  the  great  batsman.  There  were  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  an  impending  drama  when  Cobb  settled  into 
position  with  keen  eyes  unflinching  on  the  peerless 
boxman  who  faced  him.  It  was  baseball’s  apogee  of 
skill  pitted  against  skill ;  the  nearest  human  approxi¬ 
mation  of  irresistible  force  about  to  meet  the  im¬ 
movable  wall.  A  dozen  paces  from  the  plate  loomed 
Sam  Crawford,  mightiest  of  clean-up  hitters. 

“Walter's  not  going  right  to-day,  Germany.  Watch 
Ty  give  the  leather  a  ride,”  volunteered  Pick. 

FROM  the  first  white  ball  that  shot  over  the  plate  he 
had  sighted  distress  in  Johnson’s  usually  flawless 
delivery.  A  second  later  Milan  was  sprinting  to 
deep  center  for  a  line  drive.  When  Crawford  stepped 
up  to  the  plate,  tapped  his  cleats  and  balanced  his  big, 
black  bat,  two  runs  had  crossed.  Detroit  was  off  to  an 
early  lead.  Shanks  pulled  down  Wahoo  Sam’s  terrific 
drive  along  left-field  foul  line,  but  the  loose  cog  in  the 
great  pitching  machine  refused  to  function  smoothly 
until  a  total  of  five  runs  had  been  scored.  It  was  an  al¬ 
most  hopeless  uphill  battle,  for  Jean  Dubuc’s  masterful 
twirling  held  second  bag  inviolate  for  seven  dishearten 
ing  innings.  In  vain  20,000  crazed  fans  “stretched” 
in  that  symbolic  frame  to  drive  the  Jinx  to  cover. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  and  a  quorum  of 
Congress  failed  to  disturb  the  imperturbable  Jean 
Dubuc  or  to  harry  the  irrepressible  Jennings  when 
they  joined  forces  in  baseball’s  oldest  incantation. 

A  dull  roar  from  the  stands  as  the  last  National  was 
retired  for  the  inning  turned  O’Hara's  eyes  to  the 
electrical  score  board  in  center  field.  The  Athletics 
had  won  their  game  by  a  batting  rally. 

“Good  night,”  groaned  Pick,  “to  our  slice  of  the 
World  Series.  The  Tigers  will  get  it  by  two  points 
if  they  win  both.  They’ve  got  this  game  on  ice.” 

“Good  night  to  that  pool  we  placed  with  the  Athlet¬ 
ics  that  we'd  beat  them  out,”  chimed  in  Joe  Gedeon. 

“I  salted  my  check  from  Annapolis  in  that  pool.” 
lamented  O’Hara.  “It  isn’t  losing  that  gets  my  goat 
as  much  as  losing  it  to  them  fellows.” 

FOR  years  there  had  been  bad  blood  between  Grif¬ 
fith's  men  and  the  Mackmen.  Sundry  spiking  inci¬ 
dents,  innocent  enough  in  themselves,  had  kept 
the  feud  alive.  Early  in  the  season  a  heated  inter¬ 
change  of  newspaper  amenities  between  the  respective 
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innagers  had  fanned  the  flame  to  pristine  vigor.  An 
nrefuted  charge  that  one  of  the  Mackmen  had 
•elched  on  a  bet  with  Clarke  Griffith  over  a  past 
pason's  standing  had  always  furnished  ammunition 
pr  the  bleachers  when  the  two  teams  met. 

“I’m  having  a  fine  time,  Germany,”  O’Hara  volun- 
pered.  “The  World  Series  money  is  flagging  us 
ood-by  around  the  next  curve,  John  McGraw  has 
anded  me  the  ice  pick  by  telegram,  and  the  easy 
loney  I  picked  up  coaching  the  water  babies  down  in 
Limapolis  lias  gone  to  buy  gasoline  for  Stuffy  Mclnnis 
nd  Chief  Bender.  Fine !” 

"And  Lena  and  the  little  barber  shop  on  the 
l venue?”  Schaefer  asked  with  solicitude.  He  had  in- 
roduced  the  flaxen-haired  Lena  to  Pick  three  years 
efore,  when  Pick  had  confessed  in  a  moment  of 
weakness  a  desire  to  enter  into  the  matrimonial  and 
onsorial  fields.  Ever  since  her  muttered  “Please 
o  metcha.  Mr.  O'Hara,”  her  fellow  Teuton  had  felt 
he  responsibility  of  a  father  for  Pick’s  dilatory  love 
iffair. 

“They’ll  have  to  wait,  Germany,  and  me  getting 
loser  to  the  minors  every  day.  They've  waited  a  long 
ime,  so  long  that  I  had  it  doped  out  this  was  to  be 
ny  year.  Guess  I’m  wrong  again.” 

THEN  came  one  of  baseball’s  swift  changes.  Danny 
Moeleer  slashed  a  single  through  the  box  and  the 
dugout’s  crew  leaned  forward  as  one  man  with 
heir  cleats  rasping  hard  on  the  concrete  floor.  Griffith 
lung  his  arms  widespread  and  before  his  order  was 
inished  Pick  and  Germany  were  racing  to  the  coacli- 
,ng  lines  to  supplant  Williams  and  Henry.  Foster 
lulled  a  hit  into  short  right  and  Moeleer  hooked  his 
roe  into  third  before  the  streaking  ball.  From  over 
lis  shoulder  Pick  could  see  sweaters  waving,  arms 
swinging  in  the  dugout  and  he  turned  to  his  task  of 
harrying  Dubuc.  Clyde  Milan  lifted  a  booming  fly  to 
Cobb,  and  Moeleer  and  the  throw  in  raced  for  the 
plate.  The  umpire’s  arm  jerked  backward  in  base¬ 
ball’s  version  of  “thumbs  down”  and  the  beaten  run¬ 
ner  lay  inert.  Henry  and  Williams  carried  him  in 
dead  silence  to  the  dugout,  for  one  leg  hung  limp. 
Gandil  followed  with  a  screaming  drive  to  center  and 
rounded  the  bag  in  a  laudable  attempt  to  beat 
Cobb’s  throw  to  second.  Just  as  the  big  first  baseman 
dropped  into  his  slide.  Bush  took  the  high  throw  with 
one  hand  and  the  result  was  lost  to  the  stands  in  a 
cloud  of  dust. 

Again  the  backward  jerk.  Gandil  limped  to  one 
side  and  fell.  There  was  a  triangular  rent  just  above 
the  white  edge  of  the  ankle  band  where  Bush’s 
spikes  had  cut  to  the  bone.  Had  the  accident  hap¬ 
pened  with  Barry  or  Collins  of  the  Athletics  at  the 
receiving  end  of  the  throw,  the  party  in  the  Presi¬ 
dential  box  might  well  have  witnessed  a  personal 
encounter 'that  would  have  rivaled  a  meeting  between 
Villa  and  Huerta.  Instead  a  groan  ran  around  the 
field  that  paid  tribute  to  the  loss  of  the  team’s  heaviest 
hitter  and  the  end  of  a  delirium-breeding  rally. 

IX  THE  gloom-hung  dugout  Wally  Smith,  under¬ 
study  to  Gandil,  cursed  with  the  fluency  of  deep 
sincerity  the  cliarley  horse  that  the  Jinx  had  fas¬ 
tened  on  him.  Clarke  Griffith,  whose  drooping  shoul¬ 
ders  now  mirrored  the  inevitable,  looked  grimly  to 
either  side  at  the  substitutes  who  unconvincingly 
simulated  indifference  to  his  choice. 


“Germany,  right  field  for  you.  Pick,  take  the  bag,” 
he  snapped. 

There  was  an  undertone  of  thunder  from  the  clouds 
above  to  the  roaring  welcome  that  followed  the 
veterans  into  the  fray.  Bush  led  off  for  the  supremely 
confident  Tigers  with  a  bunt  that  Pick  gathered  in 
with  consummate  ease  from  Foster’s  wild  snap  throw. 
Something  splashed  on  his  mitt  as  he  tossed  the  ball 
back  to  Johnson.  Then  came  the  rain  in  a  deluge  of 
dripping  lances  from  the  heart  of  the  huddled  clouds. 
Washington  was  no  longer  a  contender  for  national 
honors. 

On  the  morrow  Detroit  would  stake  all  her  hopes 
on  the  lottery  of  the  postponed  finish  of  the  double- 
header.  Victory  for  Hughey  Jennings’s  gallant  crew 
would  land  the  pennant  by  the  slim  margin  of  two 
points. 

Defeat  for  the  sorrel-topped  leader  would  leave  the 
Athletics  again  a  pennant  winner  by  as  slender  a  gap 
as  had  ever  been  reckoned  in  big-1  eaguedom. 

PICK  O’HARA  needed  no  introduction  to  the  man 
who  greeted  him  with  noisy  familiarity  at  his  hotel 
after  dinner.  Across  the  generous  paunch  a  watch 
chain  of  massive  links  was  draped  with  all  the  solem¬ 
nity  of  a  funeral  wreath  winding  about  a  Doric  column. 
Eyes  black  and  hard  as  obsidian  flint  glittered  against 
the  background  of  flabby  face,  and  the  jowls  of  the 
face  were  shaven  almost  to  the  blood.  Pick  had  seen  his 
like  flashing  rolls  of  green  and  yellow-backed  bills  at 
Reno  ringsides,  or  hobnobbing  with  stable  boys  from 
Gravesend  to  Juarez.  Across  the  lobby  the  lawyer¬ 
secretary  of  the  Washington  team,  Ben  Milnor,  made 
a  similar  but  more  disapproving  mental  reservation. 
Milnor  tucked  away  the  mental  photograph  of  the 
sporting  man  into  a  handy  brain  cell,  to  lie  in  neigh¬ 
borly  juxtaposition  to  other  cells  in  which  were  tiled 
away  Supreme  Court  anecdotes  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  out-of-town  lawyers,  and  other  more  weighty 
legal  lore. 

“My  name’s  Tom  Reedy.  You’ve  heard  the  boys  tell 
about  Tom  Reedy  who  runs  the  Turf  and  Driving  Inn 
just  beyond  Yonkers?  Sure,  I  knew  you  had.  the 
sporting  man  breezed  along  in  easy  conversational 
canter.  “Never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  up  with 
you  before.  Mr.  O’Hara,  but  it  goes  without  saying 
that  I  know  all  about  you.  Sorry  you  boys  lost  your 
chance  to  pick  up.  the  kale  of  the  World  Series  this 
afternoon.  Just  read  in  the  “Star”  that  you’re  not  go¬ 
ing  on  the  world  tour  with  John  McGraw  and  his 
boys.  Accept  my  regrets,  Mr.  O’Hara.”  The  man  from 
Yonkers  also  offered  a  boldly  emblazoned  cigar. 

UNLIKE  most  big  leaguers  off  the  diamond.  Pick 
O’Hara’s  unconquerable  geniality  prompted  him 
to  accept  without  qualification  the  overtures  of 
friendship.  He  slipped  the  gaudy  cigar  band  into  a 
waistcoat  pocket  for  Lena’s  collection,  and  puffed  away 
with  uncritical  abandon. 

“Yes,  Mr.  Reedy,  this  is  one  of  my  off  days  all 
right,”  he  concurred.  “We’ll  take  a  fall  out  of  the 
Tigers  to-morrow.  Joe  Boehling  works  in  the  box  and 
Hughey’s  lads  never  did  muss  up  his  slants  very 
much.” 

Mr.  Reedy  laughed,  harshly  skeptical. 

“Ye — es.  that’s  all  very  nice,  Pick.  Hope  you  don’t 
mind,  but  everybody’s  just  plain  Dick  or  Harry  to 
Tom  Reedy.  Why.  Pick,  what’s  the  odds  if  you  do 


He  stepped  back  a  pace  and  shot  up  his  right  arm  with  a  jerk.  The  upturned  thumb  arched  back  and  spelt  defeat  for  Detroit 


lose  to-morrow.  You 
can’t  finish  in  the  money 
and — say,  take  Detroit. 
Why,  it’s  everything  to 
them  fellows.  If  they 
win,  they’ll  land  the 
pennan  t  and  go  up 
against  the  Giants  for 
the  big  coin  of  the  World 
Series.  Those  boys  has 
everything  at  stake.”  he 
protested.  His  scandal¬ 
ized  tone  of  remon¬ 
strance  made  Milnor 
turn  for  a  searching 
look  at  O’Hara’s  vis- 
a-vis.  He  changed 
abruptly  to  playful  re¬ 
proach.  “Now,  Pick, 
honest,  you’re  just  kid- 
d  i  n  g  yourself.  Why, 
say,  Tick,  it  would  be  a 
real  kindness  if  you  Na¬ 
tionals  just  laid  down 
on  the  job  to-morrow.” 

“Throw  the  game, 
eh?”  Pick  snorted  in 
faint  derision. 

“Sure,  pass  the  buck,” 
was  the  bantering  re- 
tort.  Mr.  Reedy’ s 
paunch  jellied  to  seem¬ 
ing  mirth,  but  there  was 
no  change  in  the  cold 
eyes.  He  took  a  long 
breath,  wrapped  a  pudgy 
Saw  him  emit  .  .  .  shrill  finger  among  the  links, 

whistles  that  a  school-  and  lowered  his  voice 

boy  might  well  have  envied  to  the  pitch  of  a  confi¬ 
dence.  “Honest,  now. 
Pick,  as  one  gentleman  to  another,  it  don’t  get  you  a 
thing,  not  an  iron  man.  to  go  in  there  and  lick  Detroit.” 
“We’ll  lick  ’em  all  right.”  was  the  grim  verdict. 

“Ye — es,  I  guess  you  can  if  Boehling  goes  the  route, 
or,”  he  breathed  stertorously  like  a  runner  throwing 
himself  at  the  last  hurdle  in  a  punishing  furlong,  “or 
if  some  one  in  the  infield  doesn’t  crack  in  the  pinches. 
Ye — es,  that’s  all  very  well,  and  then  comes  the 
winter.” 

The  significance  of  his  words  was.  breaking  on 
O’Hara.  Mr  Reedy  knew  it  and  held  his  stony  eyes 
on  him  in  so  long  a  brazen  stare  that  one  by  one  the 
lingering  veils  of  doubt  fell  from  the  big  leaguer’s 
comprehension. 

“You  mean,  for  one  thing,  that  after  the  season  I’ve 
got  nothing  to  look  ahead  to  better  than  another 
winter  in  the  lumberyard?”  he  shot  back. 

“Exactly.” 

There  was  the  heaviness  of  an  elephant’s  tread  in 
the  word,  and  Mr.  Reedy  delivered  it  with  all  the 
gravity  of  a  dummy  director  at  his  first  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  The  paragraph  in  the  “Star”  had  coupled  the 
news  of  O’Hara’s  rejection  by  John  McGraw  with  a 
flippant  reference  to  the  player’s  winter  employment. 
To  Pick  came  the  mixed  aroma  of  pine  and  hemlock 
and  the  stale  savor  of  wet  sawdust,  the  lanes  of  tower¬ 
ing  stacks  down  which  the  icy  winds  whistled,  the 
meager  pay.  and  long  hours.  In  his  eyes  dull  resent¬ 
ment  of  the  unenticing  prospect  slowly  burgeoned  into 
an  angry  flame  until  the  tan  of  his  face  flushed  into 
truculent  mahogany.  It  died  away  only  to  well  up 
more  swiftly  at  the  picture  of  a  drafted  utility  man. 
the  clown  of  the  big  leagues,  “cracking  in  the  pinches” 
so  that  Detroit  might  win  the  pennant  for  Mr.  Tom 
Reedy  of  Yonkers.  Mr.  Reedy  read  aright  the  signs 
and  hastily  held  up  his  hand  in  deprecation. 

“Now.  Tick,  don’t  go  off  halfcocked.  I  was  only  try¬ 
ing  to  show  you  as  a  friend  where  your  real  interests 
lie.  If  I  made  a  mistake,  I  apologize.  But.”  he  added 
reproachfully,  “knowing  baseball  as  I  do  and  how 
things  stand  between  Washington  and  the  Athletics, 
it’s  a  mystery  to  me  why  you  want  Connie  Mack  to 
get  away  with  the  pennant  again  instead  of  Detroit.” 


THE  flush  died  away  slowly  and  O'Hara  cocked  a 
keen  Irish  eye  across  the  lobby.  Bill  Milnor  had 
gone,  although  a  few  minutes  before  Pick  had 
seen  him  in  intent  study  of  a  time-table.  He  had  won¬ 
dered  what  earthly  contingency  could  woo  theNational's 
secretary  out  of  town  on  the  eve  of  the  final  game  of 
the  season.  He  had  a  fleeting  suspicion  that  Mil  nor ’s 
knitted  brows  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  time-table. 

“I’m  not  much  on  figures,  Tom,”  he  began  gruffly, 
“but  if  we  had  copped  the  pennant,  I  stood  to  win  from 
.$2,400  to  $4,000.  That’s  saying  nothing  of  the  $200  I 
bet  on  the  Athletics  finishing  behind  us  or  the  coin 
from  the  trip  with  the  Giants  and  the  White  Sox  this 
winter.  And  me  headed  for  the  minors  after  a  winter 
piling  lumber.  You  know  a  bunch  of  trouble  like  that 
makes  a  man  touchy.”  There  was  a  sly  look  in  the 
Irish  eyes  that  Lena  would  not  have  known. 

Mr.  Reedy  couched  his  assurances  that  no  harm  was 
done  in  a  voice  that  trembled  with  emotion  and  drew 
a  long  breath  before  lie  spoke. 

“A  tidy  little  sum  either  way.  Pick,  enough  to  set  a 
man  up  in  some  small  ( Continued  cm  page  30) 
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lOUP?” 

Madgy,  the 
hash  slinger  at 
the  “Montana 
Joint,”  had  a  way  of 

sucking  the  word  that  made  it  sound  like  the 
water  going  out  of  a  bathtub. 

The  solitary  man  at  the  oilcloth-covered  table  nodded ; 
Madgy’s  quick  investigating  glance  seemed  to  screw  clear 
through  him.  She  coughed  her  flighty,  flirty  cough. 

The  stranger  still  gazed  absently  at  the  glass  rooster 
toothpick  holder. 

Madgy  seemed  impressed  by  the  stranger’s  indiffer¬ 
ence,  for  seldom  did  that  particular  cough  fail  to 
produce  an  effect.  She  tossed  her  curl-paper  curls 
haughtily  and  disappeared  behind  the  black-and-white 
calico  curtain  that  separated  the  dining  hall  from  the 
kitchen. 

I,  “the  schoolmarm.”  was  sitting  by  the  bleary  little 
window  and  pretending  to  read  “The  Refractory  Child.” 
The  stranger  faced  me,  and  I  peeped  at  him  cautiously 
over  the  top  of  my  book,  for  truly  anyone  who  per¬ 
suaded  Madgy  to  serve  dinner  at  eleven-thirty  must  be 
a  “plumb  extry.” 

The  stranger  was  a  mere  good-looking  cow-puncher : 
unornamented  flannel  shirt,  wolf  chaps,  clear,  wind- 
burnt  skin.  Yet  around  the  eyes,  where  in  most  cow- 
punchers  you  see  small  pouches  of  dissipation,  this 
man  showed  little  curling  wrinkles  of  pleasantness 
that  belied  the  grim  sternness  of  his  mouth.  I  won¬ 
dered  who  he  could  be,  for  I  had  taught  in  “Blizzard 
Roost,”  seventy  miles  from  a  railroad,  for  three  years, 
and  thought  I  knew  every  cow-puncher  in  our  valley. 

FROM  the  kitchen  came  a  conversation,  strained 
through  the  black  calico  curtain. 

“By  gosh  !  why  don’t  you  get  a  move  on  the  soup?” 
“Who  be  he?  I  say.”  ( Only  for  cattle  buyers,  sheriffs, 
and  such  did  the  cook  hurry  the  soup.) 

“He’s  somebody  extry ;  maybe  lie’s  the  President  or 
Rockafeller.” 

“The  devil  he  be!  I  bet  he’s  only  some  rousy  guy 
what’s  been  rnakin’  sloppy  eyes  at  you.  Here,  take  it.” 

Madgy  came  in  with  the  soup  and  set  it  carefully  be¬ 
fore  the  stranger.  Taking  a  seat  on  the  big  dry-goods 
box  that  served  as  the  “Joint”  sideboard,  she  watched 
the  man  eat. 

“From  what  cow  path  did  you  hail?”  she  soon  ven¬ 
tured  sociably. 

“Idyho.” 

“Was  you  the  feller  what  was  riding  that  sorrel 
mare?” 

He  nodded. 

Madgy  addressed  me,  smiling  wickedly :  “You  had 
ought  to  seen  that  horse ;  the  Lord  was  sure  thinking 
about  a  center  table  when  he  arranged  its  legs.” 


By  Marion  Sherrard 
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“Die?”  asked  Madgy  with 
through  her  voice. 


The  stranger  smiled 
a  troubled  smile. 

“She’S  all  I  got  left, 
but  I  sure  had  eight 
beauties.” 

a  streak  of  sympathy 


THE  stranger  lost  interest  in  his  soup.  For  a 
minute  his  eyes  seemed  to  struggle  with  caution 
- — the  caution  of  the  Western  man  that  tells  him 
to  keep  his  mouth  shut.  He  gazed  keenly  at  Madgy 
and  discovered  only  friendliness  in  the  curves  of  her 
round,  red  mouth. 

“You’re  the  first  I’ve  told — ”  There  was  relief  in 
every  syllable.  “You  see,  come  six  years  now,  I’ve 
herded  sheep  and  put  my  wages  in  young  horses  be¬ 
cause  I  believed  there  was  money  in  them.  And  all 
that  time  I’m  plumb  fierce  for  a  particular  little  ranch. 
Finally  I  stakes  up  a  bunch  of  eight  fine  mares  and  I 
figures  they  had  ought  to  sell  for  seventeen  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  and  that’s  just  the  price  of  the  place. 
A  man  I  meets  one  day  tells  me  how  in  this  valley 
horses  brings  a  fair  price.  I  also  knows  that  there’s 
another  fellow  wants  the  place,  and  I  gets  the  owner 
to  give  me  a  three  weeks’  option  on  it  and  drives  my 
horses  over  the  Divide.  There’s  already  about  a  foot 
of  snow  on  the  Divide,  and  that  night  one  of  them 
spring  blizzards  begins  to  act  up.  It  sure  was  some 
storm.  The  ice  and  snow  ripped  plumb  into  our  hides. 
We  smothers  along  in  it  for  several  hours,  then  we  gits 
as  far  as  that  old  prospector’s  cabin  on  this  side  and  I 
puts  the  horses  in  the  corral  and  sleeps  in  the  cabin. 
Next  morning  the  bars  is  down  and  not  a  scratch  of 
their  hoofs  is  left.” 

“Rustlers,”  gasped  Madgy,  disgusted.  “Now  ain’t 
that  rotten?” 

“Who’d  figure  on  thieves  these  civilized  times?” 
“Civilization  ain’t  bothering  this  valley  none,”  Madgy 
asserted  with  pride.  “I  know  some  of  Montana  is  all 
churches  and  colleges  and  sody  fountains.  Of  course, 
we  ain’t  as  tough  as  we  used  to  be,  but  we  sure  ain’t 
no  gilt-edged  angels  yet.  We’re  cached  away  here  in 
the  mountains  seventy  miles  by  stage  from  any  law. 
Booze  and  cow-punchers  still  rules  this  valley.  Civili¬ 
zation  don’t  come  buttin’  in  on  us.  No,  sir — we  ain’t 
worth  it.” 

MADGY  jumped  down  from  the  table  and  brought 
in  the  rest  of  the  dinner — boiled  potatoes,  boiled 
beef,  beans,  and  pale  pie. 

“Say” — she  brushed  a  crumb  from  the  oilcloth — “de¬ 
scribe  me  them  horses.” 

The  stranger  gulped  down  a  mouthful  of  meat  and 
then  went  on. 

“One  roan — two  white  feet  and  a  heavy  bone  on 


her;  one  bay — a  white  star  on  forehead,  light  mane 
and  tail — ” 

Madgy  was  enthusiastic.  “And  a  pinto !”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  “and  her  tail  touched  the  ground?” 

“Yes !”  gasped  the  astonished  stranger. 

“And  they  were  all  branded  O.  K.,  connected?” 

“You’re  right;  you  seen  them?  Oh,  say,  did  you?” 

Madgy  gazed  noncommittally  into  the  far  corner  of 
the  room.  “Seems  to  me  I  seen  that  bunch  some¬ 
where” — then  her  quick  eyes  grew  sly — “but  I  can’t 
just  recollect  where.” 

“Well,  I  wouldn’t  give  a  darn  if  it  wasn’t  for  that 
ranch,  but  my  option’s  up  in  less  than  three  weeks ; 
the  other  fellow  has  the  cash  to  pay.  It’s  got  apple 
trees  in  the  front  yard,  and  when  I  first  seen  them  the 
bloom  was  in  full  bust.  I’d  been  out  in  the  sage¬ 
brush  hills  herding  stinking  sheep  for  a  year  and  the 
smell  of  them  blossoms — why,  they  smelled  plumb 
lovely.” 

“And  this  stark,  wicked  valley  is  too  high  to  even 
raise  potatoes.”  Madgy  handed  him  the  glass  rooster 
toothpick  holder.  “Gee,  I’d  work  half  my  life  to  git 
a  place  with  a  little  porch  where  the  daisies  and  the 
apple  blossoms  peeked  in.” 

THE  stranger  smiled  on  her,  and,  after  putting  his 
dollar  on  the  table,  sat  picking  his  teeth  one  by 
one  as  if  loath  to  go. 

“Where  are  yon  going  to  stack  up  now?”  asked 
Madgy. 

“I’ve  got  a  chance  to  ride  for  the  Cow  Creels.  It’s 
the  best  I  can  do,  but  you  bet  I’ll  keep  my  eye  peeled 
for  them  horses.” 

“Well,  you’ll  never  get  a  wink  at  them  horses — 
they’re  wise  in  this  valley.  But,  say,  crowd  in  on  us 
some  time.” 

When  he  was  gone,  Madgy  sat  on  the  big  box  and 
bumped  her  heels  against  its  sides.  She  gazed  around 
the  joint — at  the  newspapers  pasted  all  over  the  logs 
in  lieu  of  wallpaper,  at  the  dirty  fly-specked  red, 
white,  and  blue  bunting  that  was  draped  over  the 
window  and  along  the  ceiling.  Then  her  gaze  paused 
at  the  dollar  on  the  table. 

“It  was  his  last,  I  bet.  Now  ain’t  that  rotten?” 

The  flunky  blew  the  dinner  horn.  The 
— ■*  "1  grubbers  lounged  in — the  barber,  the 

saloon  keeper,  an  old  musty  prospector. 

While  they  were  eating  their  soup 
there  was  a  welcoming  howl  at  the  door 
and  the  Sour  Dough  boys  fairly  whizzed 
upon  us.  They  lived  at  a  cow  camp 
near  town,  and  of  all  the  bold 
“punchers”  in  the  valley,  they  were  the 
most  wicked,  the  most  reckless,  the  most 
everything  bad.  And  yet  they  were  the 
jolliest,  the  most  generous,  the  most 
feared,  and  the  most  liked  of  all  the 
gallant  “rope  twirlers.”  They  were  ex¬ 
tremely  proud  of  themselves  and  their 
reputation. 


Madgy  had  come  out;  her  pink  cheesecloth  dress  showed  below  her  riding  skirt,  and  she 
carried  a  plump,  well-packed  flour  sack.  She  faced  the  angry  cow-punchers,  whose  revolvers  were  sagging  in  their  hands 


NOBODY  knew  them  by  their 
real  names :  they  all  went  by 
“stickers,”  forced  upon  them  on 
account  of  some  peculiarity  either  of 
character  or  appearance.  There  were 
seven  of  them — Blizzard  Babe,  Frizzly 
Fred,  Curly  Clifford,  Gloomy  Gilbert, 
Blister  Bobby,  Bachy  Ben,  and  Old 
Toothpicks.  All  were  large,  powerful, 
and  noisy,  yet  beside  the  “big  scream” 
of  Blizzard,  their  leader,  the  rest  seemed 
like  mere  echoing  sighs. 

After  a  great  deal  of  skirmishing  and 
joshing  over  the  tin  basin  and  roller 
towel,  they  gayly  took  their  seats  at  the 
table. 

“Soup?”  gurgled  Madgy,  whirling  a 
radiant  smile  around  the  bunch. 

“Lord,  ain’t  she  a  paradise?”  ad¬ 
mired  Blizzard.  He  had  a  very  red 
face,  very  white  hair,  queer  white  eye¬ 
brows,  and  a  manner  that  insinuated 
that  he  had  recently  conquered  the 
wor’  ".. 
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“Shut  up  your  slush  !”  commanded  Madgy.  The  cow- 
unchers  laughed  delightedly. 

“Now.  ain’t  she  a  little  keg  of  dynamite  when  she 
its  mad?”  Old  Toothpicks  whispered  to  the  barber. 
"Say,  honey,”  pleaded  Gloomy  Gilbert,  “ain’t  you 
oing  to  leave  me  fetch  you  to  the  dance  next  week?” 

“Soup?”  This  time  it  was  like  a  firecracker.  Madgy’s 
emper  seemed  strangely  Quick  to-day;  usually  she 
ould  stand  any  amount  of  joshing. 

“Oh,  if  you  would  only  fetch  me  my  soup  forever !” 
ighed  Blister  sentimentally. 

“Now,  you  ain’t  goin’  to  git  a  snack  to  eat  unless  you 
hut  up  slinging  your  jaw.”  Madgy  was  very  angry , 
ier  black  eyes  sizzled,  her  round  mouth  flattened  into 
straight  line,  even  the  little  put-up  curls  around  her 
orehead  bobbed  defiantly  as  she  disappeared  through 
he  curtain.  The  cow-punchers  pounded  the  table  with 
;lee  and  swore  big,  rollicking  oaths. 

When  all  the  dinner  was  on — even  the  pale  pie 
ind  the  cook  had  peeped  around  the  curtain  and  told 
he  grubbers  that  that  was  the  best  dinner  they  ever 
ite,  to  leave  the  dollar  and  tips  under  their  glasses 


and  not  in  their  coffee  cups,  Madgy  turned  to  me. 
“Come  on,  schoolmarm,  let’s  feed.”  Then  to  the 
grubbers :  “Now  if  any  of  you  wants  anything  else,  you 
can  hunt  it.  You  expects  a  poor  wore-out  girl  to  blis¬ 
ter  her  feet  waitin’  on  you.” 

“What  about  that  fellow  what  rode  off  on  the  sorrel 
mare?”  asked  Blizzard.  “I  peeked  in  and  seen  you 
waiting  on  him  pretty  hoppy.” 

THE  cow-punchers  roared  again :  “Gee,  that  sor¬ 
rel  mare,  he  ain’t  worth  the  mud  on  his  hoofs.” 
“Gosh.  I  bet  he  ain't  no  rockin’-chair.” 

“Maybe  you’ll  wish  you  had  him  some  day,”  affirmed 
Madgy  with  spirit.  “I  know  horses,  and,  believe  me, 
that’s  a  valuable  mare.” 

“Maybe  she’d  be  some  valuable  for  a  hatrack.”  At 
this  observation  from  Blizzard,  the  cow-punchers  went 
into  spasms  of  mirth. 

“Well,  it’s  all  he’s  got  left.  That  fellow  works  awful 
hard  for  a  start  and  then  he  pulls  up  his  stakes  for 
this  valley,  understanding  it’s  a  good  horse  country. 
He’s  going  to  sell  his  eight  horses  for  seventeen  hun¬ 


dred  and  fifty  dollars  to  buy  a  little  ranch  in  Idyho. 
Well,  as  soon  as  he  gits  over  the  Divide,  one  night  his 
horses  all  disappears,  all  except  that  sorrel.  I  tells 
him  to  describe  me  them  beasts.  Well,  I  got  a  natural 
eye  for  horses,  seeing  my  own  pa  was  a  horse  thief, 
and  I  know  I  seen  that  bunch  going  through  town  the 
other  night.  And  l  know  who  was  driving  them,  all 
right.  Blizzard,  pass  me  the  sugar.” 

The  cow-punchers  were  glowering  at  their  plates. 
Now  and  then  they  raised  guilty  faces  that  looked 
stealthily  toward  the  saloon  keeper,  the  barber,  and 
the  prospector.  But  these  gave  no  sign  of  being  inter¬ 
ested. 

“To  be  sure  I  ain’t  mentioned  no  names.”  Madgy 
believed  in  rubbing  it  in.  “Toothpicks,  please  pass  the 
catchup.”  The  meal  proceeded  in  silence ;  finally  the 
barber,  the  saloon  keeper,  and  the  prospector  left  the 
table.  Blizzard  looked  at  me  with  an  air  of  dismissal. 

“Oh,  you  don’t  need  to  mind  the  schoolmarm  if  you 
got  anything  to  say.”  Madgy  looked  at  them  accus¬ 
ingly.  “She  seen  who  was  driving  them  horses,  too.’’ 

Now,  I  hadn’t  seen  anything  ( Continued  on  page  26) 


The  Beautiful  Thin 


^IDNEY  set  her  little  room  in  order  for 
her  Hour  of  Decision.  She  was  full 
of  a  tender,  happy  little  notion  that 
only  in  a  speckless,  spotless  room  could 
he  sit  down  to  answer  Joseph.  Joseph!  It 
ms  such  a  funny,  undesirable  name,  yet 
lidney  was  very  close  now  to  desiring  it. 
She  would  never  say  “Joe”— always  Joseph, 
’hat  is,  of  course,  if — but  Sidney  and  that 
if”  were  getting  farther  away  from  each 
ither  as  the  Hour  of  Decision  approached, 
t  was  a  very  near  Hour  now ;  the  little 
fickel  clock  on  Sidney’s  bookcase  beckoned 
o  it  with  both  hands. 

Just  this  once  more  she  would  go  the  short 
■ound  of  bureau  and  desk  making. tidy  things 
i  little  tidier  still. 

“I’m  such  a  funny  kid!  You’re  such  a 
!unny !”  she  ridiculed  the  girl  she  passed 
md  repassed  in  her  mirror.  But  she  was 
lot  a  funny  but  a  sweet  and  appealing  “kid” 
in  the  grip  of  this  beautiful  notion  to  make 
aer  little  house  ready.  It  was  a  pity  Joseph 
Sou  Id  not  see  her.  The  exquisite  tidiness 
if  that  plain  little  room  was  the  outward 
symbol  of  Sidney’s  swept  and  dusted  soul. 
It  was  as  if  she  were  setting  her  Room  of 
Life,  too,  in  order  for  this  distant  Joseph. 
The  symbolism  of  it  was  appropriate  and 
glorious ;  the  soul  of  Sidney  understood. 


rHE  sheet  of  paper  and  the  pen  were 
ready  for  the  Hour  to  strike.  Sidney 
rearranged  them  tenderly,  putting  the 
icn  in  a  little  readier  position,  as  those  who 
•osture  and  prepare  to  dart  away  at  the 
■racial  moment  on  their  race.  Then,  with 
i  tense  gravity  that  sat  oddly  but  becomingly 
>n  her  round  young  face,  Sidney  arrayed  her 
slender  person  in  its  best.  That  was  the 
inal  preparation.  She  was  ready  now. 

“I’m  glad  I  mended  this  trimming,”  she 
bought,  relieved  at  the  unhoped-for  good 
ippearance  of  the  little  lace  darn.  “I’m  glad 
[  blacked  my  shoes— I’m  glad  I  washed  my  hair. 
I’m  beginning  to  be  glad  his  name  is  Joseph !”  The 
■sweet  gravity  broke  for  a  moment  to  let  a  smile 
through  the  rift.  She  had  always  so  hated  the  name 
of  Joseph  until  now— did  she  hate  it  now?  It  was 
a  nice  solid  name,  not  misleading  like  her  own  nor 
like  “Joe.”  Joseph  could  never  mislead ! 

“You’d  always  know  a  Joseph  was  a  big  husky 
dear,”  she  smiled  in  her  thoughts.  Just  a  hlundery 
big  dear,  for  who  but  a  Joseph  would  have  proposed 
to  her  in  that  funnily  formal  letter?  Yet  tenderness 
ran  through  the  words  of  that  letter — oh,  the  tender¬ 
ness  that  ran  through  !  It  gripped  the  girl’s  heart. 
It  sent  her  in  a  sudden  faintness  in  a  little  heap  on 
her  bed.  “Oh — Joseph !” 


By  Annie  Hamilton  Donnell 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  P.  J.  MONAHAN 


THE  house  below,  above,  round  about  Sidney  had 
been  abnormally  quiet;  or  else  in  her  absorp¬ 
tion  of  mind  and  occupation  she  had  been  iso- 
ated  in  quiet. 

Now,  however,  there  rose  upon  her  ear  the  cus- 
omary  tumult  and  din  of  the  house.  It  flowed  up- 
vard,  flowed  downward,  flowed  round  about  her. 

The  twins  in  the  attic  clattered  about  on  loose 
ittle  sandals.  Somewhere  Neelie  and  Sargent  were 
flaying  Fire  Alarm,  and  somewhere  else  a  thin  little 
ury  announced  the  Whereabouts  of  Mother  and  Tidbit. 
“Sidney!  Sidney  dear!” 

With  an  anguished  glance  at  the  little  nickel  clock, 
Sidney  answered  that  call.  Tn  little  nickel  clock 
was  struggling  to  strike  the  Hour. 

“Yes,  what  is  it,  Mother?”  The  young  voice  and  the 


“I’m  such  a  funny  kid!”.  .  .  She  ridi¬ 
culed  the  girl  she  passed  and  repassed  in  the  mirror 

clock  struggled,  together  to  strike  suitably.  Mother  s 
and  Tidbit’s  voice  flowed  upward  and  augmented 
them  in  a  wave  of  appeal. 

“Oh,  come  down  here  into  Macedonia  and  help  us, 
Siddie!  Did  you  ever  hear  this  baby  cry  so  thor¬ 
oughly  !  There,  there,  so  he  should!  Mother  knows 
all  about  all  his  little  troubleses !” 

“Give  him  to  me.  Has  he  just  waked  up  ?  Sid¬ 
ney’s  face  strove  for  gentleness,  and  the  arms  she  held 
out  were  inviting  to  Tidbit. 

“Waked  up!”  cried  Mother  sharply.  “Sidney  Rose, 
do  you  mean  to  say  you  haven’t  heard  him  crying  one 
steady  hour!  There,  I’m  cross,  I  suppose,  but  so’ll 
you  be  cross  when  your  baby  cries  with  toothache 
and  your  nerves  are  all  on  edge — other  edges  with 
a  thousand  and  one  other  things  you  ought  to  be 
doing.  I  don’t  know  but  I’ll  lose  Julia  ;  really  I  don  t, 
Siddie,  I  pile  things  on  her  so.  She  hasn’t  struck  yet, 
but  you  give  her  time!  Anyway,  I  can  go  out  and 
hang  up  her  wash  for  her  now  you’ve  taken  babj 
Cornelia’s  too  short  to  reach  the  line  and  Elizzie  s 
never  long  enough  in  one  spot !” 

THE  relief  of  laughing  relaxed  the  tired  lines  of 
Mother’s  face. 

“Elizabeth’s  a  regular  little  sneaky !  You 
ought  to  have  called  me  long  ago,”  Sidney  ^said, 
though  how  she  hadn’t  wanted  to  be  called !  “Why 
didn’t  you,  Mother?” 


“Because  I’m  always  calling  you,  dear,  and 
I  did  want  to  give  you  a  little  hour  to  your¬ 
self  for  once.  It’s  very  trying  to  be  Oldest 
Daughter — I  was  one  myself.” 

With  the  two-year-old  in  her  arms,  Sidney 
fell  to  pacing  the  room  with  the  beautiful 
young  strides  that  the  small,  tried  soul  at 
the  roots  of  the  throbbing  tooth  exulted  in. 
Back  and  forth— this  Siddie  sister  walked 
so  splendidly ! 

“I  ought  to  have  locked  my  room — good¬ 
ness,  I  wish  I  had  !  Those  rampageous  twins — 
but  I  can’t  climb  upstairs  with  my  arms  full 
of  You  Great — no  use!  You’re  such  a  little 
nuisance  baby!  There,  stop  crying— stop — 
stop — stop !”  She  set  the  importuning  little 
word  to  music  and  crooned  it  soothingly. 
Her  mind  climbed  back  to  her  solemn,  gar¬ 
nished  little  room,  and  the  possibility  of  its 
invasion  by  a  sacrilegious  liorde — why  on 
earth  had  she  left  it  defenseless !  Oh,  why 
had  she  had  to  leave  it  at  all  for  just  this 
hour?  Her  soul  demanded  its  Hour — re¬ 
belled  healthily  at  being  denied. 

“Oh,  go  to  sleep— go  to  sleep— go  to  sleep !” 
she  crooned  angrily,  and  Tidbit,  in  sheer  sur¬ 
prise  at  this  new  note  in  his  lullaby,  actually 
stopped  his  persistent  little  wail  to  listen  to  it. 


A1 


FRESH  grievance  occurred  to  Sidney. 
She  seemed  suddenly  a  creature  of 
grievances,  no  longer  a  serene  young 
soul,  smoothed  and  gentled  and  arrayed  for 
the  great  decision  of  life.  This  Sidney  soul 
bore  no  semblance  to  the  one  she  had  left 
in  the  dusted  room  upstairs,  so  sordid  a 
young  soul  was  this  one ! 

“I’ve  got  on  my  best  dress  and  it’s  getting 
all  crumpled  —  you’ll  spoil  it,  Tidbit  Rose. 
Aren’t  you  ashamed  of  yourself?  You  Little 
Great,  you !  You’re  altogether  too  big  to  cut 
up  babyshines  like  this— there,  there,  there! 
Old  Sister’s  too  big,  too !” 

“Oh-oh-oh,  I’m  a-bleedin’— look  at  me  bleed !” 
Into  the  room,  upon  Sidney  and  the  baby,  drowsy 
at  last,  burst  a  gory  little  vision. 

“I’ve  bleeded  all  o’  the  bath  towels  up — I  want 
Mother!  Some’dy  find  Mother.  I  wasn’t  going  to 
tell,  but  then  I  went  and  kept  right  on  a-bleedin’— ” 
“Sarah  Rose,  you’ve  been  playing  with  knives  again  ! 
How  many  times  has  Mother  told  you  never  to 
touch  sharp  things— oh,  you  Poor  Little!  Sit  down 
in  that  chair  and  I’ll  get  Mother— why,  Sarah  !— 
why,  darling!” 

FOR  Sarah,  the  indomitable  twin — Sarah,  herself 
a  “sharp”  little  thing— had  crumpled  together  at 
Sidney’s  feet.  One  plump  wrist  revealed  itself 
in  an  awful  bath  of  red. 

“She’s  dead,  isn’t  she?  If  she’s  dead  I  m  goin  to 
the  funeril.  Mother’s  got  to  let  me  go  to  Sarah’s 

fune — ”  .  , 

“Griffith  Rose,  sit  down  in  that  chair  there  and 

lock  your  arms  around  this  baby — do  you  hear,  lock 
them?  I’m  going  for  Mother.  If  you  dare  to  stii 
She  was  already  gone.  On  the  floor  a  little  sea  of 
red  was  spreading  round  his  twin,  and  Griffith  sat 
staring  dazedly  at  it  over  the  disturbed  head  of  Tidbit. 
Tidbit  now  was  screaming. 

In  another  moment  the  room  was  invaded  bj  a 
terrified  family.  Mother  with  white,  scared  face  in 
the  lead.  Sidney  unlocked  Griffith’s  arms  and  caught 
Tidbit  up,  talking  anguished,  incoherent  words  in 
her  distress. 

“You  did  it,  Griffith  Rose— I  believe  you  did  it. 
Oh,  somebody  did  it!” 
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ho  did  it,  Sarah  did — didn’t  you,  Surah?  She 
v  is  luttooing  her  arm  same’s  Julia's  been  doing,  an' 
your  pen — ” 

“My  pen !” 

GRIFFITH  was  not  to  be  headed  off.  “Wouldn’t 
go  in  deep  ’nough,  so  we  found  your  knife,"  he 
continued,  “an’  it  kind  of  slipped,  an’  Sarah 
“Everyone  of  you  go  out  of  the  room  except  Sid- 
die  and  Mother.  Ask  Julia  if  she  got  the  doctor 
on  the  phone.”  Mother’s  voice  was  full  of  the  calm 
of  experience.  “If  not,  Neelie  or  Sargie  must 
go  straight  after  him.  I’ve  stopped  the  bleeding, 
but  it  won’t  stay  stopped.  I  don't  dare  to.  take 
my  thumb  off.  Elizzie,  you  finish  putting  the 
clothes  out.  Julia  must  go  right  on  getting  dinner 
—it’s  most  twelve  and  Your  Father  will  be  here.” 

At  twelve  lTour  Father  always  came. 

In  the  midst  of  her  task  of  recomfort- 
ing  Tidbit,  Sidney  was  conscious  of  the 
unrolling  of  the  film  of  the  Rose  family’s  daily 
nooning  within  her  brain.  She  saw  the  curv¬ 
ing  shoulders  of  Your  Father  as  he  came 
up  the  walk  to  dinner,  the  scrabble  of  little 
starvelings  for  their  places  at  the  table, 

Mother  with  Tidbit  at  her  skirts  or  in  her 
arms;  Julia,  perspiring  and  hurried,  bringing 
things  in.  She  saw  how  thin  the  tablecloth 
was  and  the  doilie  over  its  worst  place 
saw  the  twins’  eyes  on  the  great  family  pud¬ 
ding,  heard  Mother  rebuking  Sargent  because 
he  had  not  washed  his  hands. 

It  all  unrolled  as  a  panorama,  familiar — 
and  suddenly,  to  Sidney,  sordid.  Why  would 
it  be  any  different  to-day  than  any  noon — 
any  night  or  morning?  Why  did  she  think 
it  sordid  or  terrifying  to-day — why  was  she 
terrified:’  There  had  always  been  the  scrab¬ 
ble  and  hurry  and  rebukes.  Sidney  could 
scarcely  remember  when  Your  Father’s  shoul¬ 
ders  did  not  curve  or  Mother  had  not  had 
some  little  Tidbit  at  her  skirts — when  there 
had  not  been  thinnesses  in  the  tablecloths 
and  rugs,  or  some  one  had  not  been  bleed¬ 
ing  or  bumped  or  up  for  repairs  of  some  sort. 

Certainly  she  could  not  remember  when  Sar¬ 
gent  had  washed  his  hands! 

“What  is  the  matter  with  me  to-day?” 
thought  this  new  Sidney.  “Am  I  a  regular 
scare  cat?  Afraid  of  thin  tablecloths  and 
little  scrabblers — fraidy  !  fraidy !” 

AFRAID  of  curving  shoulders — Joseph’s 
L  curving  shoulders.  Was  that  it?  They 
were  so  splendid  and  straight  now — 
her  own  were  so  straight.  She  glanced  fear¬ 
fully  toward  Mother  beside  bleeding  little 
Sarah.  Yes,  Mother’s  too- — Mother’s  were 
stooping  already,  and  Mother  was  not  old. 

“I’m — afraid,”  thought  Sidney.  Tidbit  nestled  in 
her  arms  and  she  looked  down.  She  was  afraid  of 
Tidbit!  of  them  all — Elizzie  and  Sargie  and  Neelie; 
of  the  twins.  Life  itself  gripped  at  her  terrifyingly. 
She  seemed  suddenly  awakened  from  a  wondrous 
dream  of  love — just  love,  without  any  disturbing  fac¬ 
tors.  Just  she  and  Joseph  together — there  had  been 
no  terrors  in  that.  The  future  had  opened  ahead  of 
her,  an  Elysian,  liill-less,  beauteous  path  of  years, 
down  which  she  might  go  with  Joseph.  She  had 
seen  liei'self  in  a  vision  tripping  lightly  unafraid  down 
that  path.  But  now  she  was  afraid. 

Mother — Your  Father — did  not  trip.  How  long 
since  they  had  taken  hands  and  lightly,  unafraidl.v, 
tripped  along  life’s  path?  Sidney  saw  them  only  in 
this  guise  of  to-day,  a  tired  Mother  and  Your  Father. 
Suddenly  she  trembled  in  the  depths  of  her  soul.  With 
the  heavy  little  sleeper  in  her  arms  she  slipped  out 
of  the  room  and  sagged  upstairs.  Into  her  own  room, 
through  the  door  the  twins  had  left  open,  she  went 
and  dropped  the  baby  on  her  bed.  She  had  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  being  at  bay — of  fending  off  some  danger  witn 
the  outfluug  arms  of  her  soul.  No  nearer — it  must 
come  no  nearer ! 

THE  room  was  no  longer  tidily  straight  and  prim. 
On  the  table  a  little  pool  of  ink  and  on  the  floor 
a  trail  of  blood  betrayed  the  twins.  Sidney 
laughed  out  on  a  sudden  at  sight  of  the  crude  shape 
the  inky  river  had  taken  as  it  flowed  from  its  source. 
She  was  not  imagining — she  was  not !  An  inky  “N” 
was  there,  and  “no”  began  with  “N.”  Fate  was 
writing  her  answer  to  Joseph  for  her. 

The  dinner,  interrupted  as  it  was  by  the  visit  of 
the  doctor  and  the  atmosphere  of  general  excitement, 
was  even  more  than  wontedly  a  meal  of  confusion 
and  noise.  Every  detail  of  it  was  photographed  with 
curious  clearness  upon  the  brain  of  Sidney  Rose. 
Years  afterward  she  could  describe  the  tear  marks 
on  Gi'iffith’s  round  brown  face,  conflicting  as  they 
did  with  a  subdued  pride  in  his  twinship  with  this 
latest  family  disaster.  She  could  remember  the  exact 
words  of  the  family  discussion  over  the  gory  event, 
and  could  see  again  how  Your  Father  stooped  a  little 
more  and  Mother’s  dear  face  looked  a  little  more 
'  il.  That  dinner  was  in  the  way  of  being  a 
dinner — a  pattern  to  Sidney  of  dinners  that 


might  come  upon  families,  even  out  of  blue  skies  of 
comparative  peace.  If  she  wore  Mother — if  Joseph 
were  Your  Father — the  thought  was  alarming.  A 
detaining  warning  hand  seemed  laid  upon  her  heart. 
She  was  glad  her  Hour  of  Decision  had  been  inter¬ 
rupted  in  the  morning.  By  now  the  letter  might  have 
been  on  its  way.  The  afternoon  added  uncannily  to 
her  unease  of  soul,  though  no  minute  of  it  seemed 
her  own  to  give  to  calm  thought.  She  and  Mother 
spent  hurried,  harried  hours  adjusting  small  quarrels, 
keeping  Sarah  from  loosening  her  bandages,  soothing 
the  fretful  Tidbit.  In  the  midst  of  all  appeared  a 
grim  maid  in  Sunday  guise.  She  stood  in  the  door¬ 
way,  a  creature  to  grovel  to  and  implore.  “Julia!” 

It  had  come  then.  Mother’s  de¬ 
spairing  glance  flew  to  Sidney,  “I 
told  you  so”  in  its  speech. 


its  brief  night  orderliness — all  the  duties  crowded 
upon  each  other’s  heels,  and  it  was  nine  o’clock  be¬ 
fore  Sidney  went  to  her  room  again  with  leisure  to 
make  her  great  decision.  But,  of  course — it  was 
already  made.  She  knew  what  to  say  after  “Dear 
Joseph.”  Had  not  a  continuous  stream  of  incidents 
and  considerations  been  bearing  her  toward  that  de¬ 
cision?  She  had  been  carried  along  in  the  flood  of 
them;  the  courage  to  swim  against  the  current  was 
ebbing  from  her  soul  lips,  had  already  ebbed.  Poor 
Joseph — poor  herself — 

She  tidied  her  dismantled  little  room,  and  then  in 
very  terror  of  the  significance  of  its  tidiness,  of 
what  it  meant  she  must  do  there  at  that  cleared 
and  ready  table,  she  fled  from  the  room  al¬ 
together — out  into  tlie  hall- — anywhere  away 
from  the  Decision.  Right  then  it  was  that  Sid¬ 
ney  came  upon  the  Beautiful  Thing.  Mother 
was  kissing  Your  Father  out  in  the  quiet 
hall.  They  were  lovers,  kissing  loverly.  Sid¬ 
ney  had  seen  it  before  many  times,  hut  it  had 
never  been  just  this  Beautiful  Thing  before. 
Something  gripped  at  the  girl’s  throat. 

“Siddie !  She’s  caught  us,  Father !  Right 
in  the  act — but  we’re  not  ashamed  of  our¬ 
selves.  I  guess,  when  we’ve  been  married 
twenty  years,  we’ve  a  right  to  kiss  each 
other !  (Jive  me  another  one,  Father,  and 
then  go  right  to  bed.  Right  straight,  you 
Poor  Tired !  No.  I  can’t  go  yet  a  while — 
I’ve  got  to  mend  Sargie’s  trousers  and  Griff’s 
coat.” 

“But  your  head,  Mother — that  awful  head¬ 
ache — ” 

Mother’s  tender  little  laugh !  “Your  Father’s 
kissed  my  headache  away,  Siddie — right  spang 
away !  It  isn’t  the  first  time  either.  Kiss 
her,  too,  Father — she’s  Oldest  Daughter.” 

THEY  went  into  Sidney’s  room  together, 
Sidney  and  Mother.  The  girl’s  gripped 
throat  refused  speech.  It  was  Mother 
who  spoke. 

"Did  we  frighten  you,  dear?  Didn’t  you 
that  was  what  kept  Your  Father  and 


know 
me  running 


Flaying  lovers  in  dark 


"Oh —  oh  —  oh,  I’m  a-bleedin’ — look  at  me  bleed !  ”  Into 
the  room,  upon  Sidney  and  the  baby,  burst  a  gory  little  vision 

“Yes,  mem,  I’m  goin’.  I’ve  did  up  all  the  work 
first.  You  can  look  in  all  o’  my  cracks  ’n’  cupboards — 
I  can’t  stan’  it  any  longer  to  be  rid  over  by  a  mess 
o’  children.  I  guess  there’s  kitchen  nerves  same  as 
there’s  drorin’  room  ones,  an’  I’ve  got  ’em.  ’Twon’t 
do  a  mite  o’  good  to  say  anything” — she  warded  off 
hurriedly — “I’m  on  my  way.” 

JULIA  was  guiltless  of  slang — only  stony  determina¬ 
tion  guided  her  tongue.  Mother  gently  slid  Tidbit 
to  the  floor  and  made  her  hopeless  appeal. 

“But,  Julia — but  something  extra  must  have  hap¬ 
pened — there  must  have  been  a  last  straw — *” 

“Yes,  mem,  there  was.  He  rid  his  bicycle  over  my 
things  spread  on  the  grass,  an’  I  ain’t  got  the  stains 
out  yet.” 

“Sargie?”  It  must  have  been  Sargent.  “I’m  so 
sorry,  Julia !  He  shall  apologize — ” 

“Won’t  do  a  mite  o’  good.  Apologies  nor  soft  soap 
won’t  get  them  stains  out  o’  my  nerves.  I’ve  decided 
to  go.  I  don’t  want  no  pay  for  this  week  so  fur — I’ll 
throw  that  in.” 

“Oh.  but  Julia — Julia! — you’ve  thrown  me  into  the 
Slough  of  Despond ! — Siddie,  dear,  see  to  baby  and 
Sarah.  I  want  to  talk  to  Julia  somewhere  where 
it’s  quieter.” 

It  availed  nothing.  The  supper  that  night  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  combined  efforts  of  Sidney  and  Elizabeth 
while  Mother  wrestled  with  a  nervous  headache. 

“If  I  decide  to  get  married — ever,”  Elizzie  volun¬ 
teered.  butter  dish  in  hand,  "I’m  going  to  have  it  in 
the  contract  that  there  won’t. be  hut  just  one  darling 
little  baby — that’s  all.  One’s  enough — goodness!  And 
the  minute  I  want  to,  I'm  going  to  break  up  housekeep¬ 
ing  and  board — I  won’t  want  to  tire  first  minute,  because 
it’s  so  romantic  to  pour  his  tea  and  put  in  lumps !” 

INTO  Sidney’s  painful  abstraction  of  mind  flashed  a 
little  saving  gleam  of  humor.  Was  this  Marriage. 
Limited,  the  way  out?  She  laughed  girlishly  at 
Elizzie’s  solution,  and  in  that  laugh  the  tight  tension 
of  her  young  soul  was  eased.  She  felt  a  little  better. 

Washing  Julia’s  dishes,  getting  the  children  to  bed, 
the  bread  to  rising,  setting  the  cluttered  house  into 


cor- 

tliis 


ners !  Siddie,  there’s  nothing  like  it  in 
world — two  old  lovers  loving  each  other. 
You  wouldn’t  believe  it  grew  sweeter — ” 
Mother’s  voice  shook  a  little  and  took  refuge 
in  silence.  When  it  began  again  it  was  itself. 

"There  was  something — oh,  yes,  the  baby ! 
I  was  coming  for  you  to  go  and  see  how 
cunning  he  looks  in  his  little  sleepings.  Then 
Your  Father  came  along,  and — well,  I  forgot 
everything  but  Your  Father.  I’m  willing  to 
own  up  !  He’s  so  dear,  Siddie — Your  Father ! 
Twenty  years  is  a  long  time  to  keep  right 
on  being  dear.  There,  now  we’ll  go  look  at 
that  baby.  If  he  only  hasn’t  moved  his  little  arms — 
right  round  his  beloved  little  red  chair!  He  would 
take  it  to  bed  with  him.” 

They  had  come  to  the  nursery.  It  was  dimly  lighted, 
and  the  twin  faces  as  they  passed  their  little  bed 
were  faintly  outlined,  but  even  in  the  half  light  full 
of  a  startling,  peaceful  beauty.  Sidney  had  not  known 
the  twins  were  beautiful ! 

“Poor  little  Sarah !  That  was  an  awful  cut.  But 
wasn’t  she  brave,  Siddie?  That’s  one  thing  I  never 
had — a  little  eowardy.” 

Sidney’s  cheeks  suddenly  burned.  If  Mother  but 
knew  the  little  eowardy  she  had  right  here  behind 
her ! 

“The  doctor  says  it’ll  heal  right  up.  Cuts  always 
do  with  healthy  children.  All  you  children’s  cuts  al¬ 
ways  did.  I  remember  once,  Siddie,  when  you — will 
you  look?  Isn’t  that  cunning?  Hugging  up  his  little 
red  chair!  He  hasn’t  stirred.  Let’s  sit  down  a  min¬ 
ute  and  look  at  him.  That’s  next  best  thing  to  Your 
Father’s  kissing  me — watching  my  babies  in  their  lit¬ 
tle  sleepings.  I’ve  done  it  nineteen  years,  ever  since 
you  came  to  be  watched — Siddie,  I  heard  the  saddest 
thing  to-day  !  The  Arnolds  have  lost  their  little  baby. 

IT  WAS  very  still  in  the  half-lit  room.  The  grief 
of  that  other  mother  whose  baby  lay  in  another 
sleep  invaded  the  place  and  lay  heavy  on  their 
hearts.  Mother’s  hand  went  out  to  Tidbit,  to  feel 
his  soft  warmness. 

“Sidney,  when  I  think  of  it.  it  frightens  me— the 
Lord  has  been  so  good  to  me!  I’m  going  round  now 
and  count  my  babies.  Then  I’m  going  in  and  kiss 
Your  Father.  Dear  child,  if  you  only  knew — if  you 
ever  know !” 

Back  in  her  room  Sidney  found  that  she  was  sob¬ 
bing,  She  caught  herself  in  the  act.  Life,  that  had 
terrified  her  with  its  complexities  and  its  dreads,  had 
changed  to  a  Beautful  Thing  that  iras  lore. 

"I'm  not  afraid!  I’m  not  afraid!”  Sidney  cried. 
She  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  a  straight  and 
unafraid  young  creature.  The  call  of  life  was  in  her 
ears,  and  she  listened. 

“Joseph,  do  you  hear? — I  am  not  afraid.” 

The  soft  color  flooded  her  cheeks;  her  eyes  were 
pools  of  sweet,  clear  light.  Joseph  was  in  the  room, 
and  she  answered  him. 
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The  Czar’s  F* 


etrograd.  Sept-  11.  1914 
■^IADOVOI  Yas- 
J  sili  Skvort- 
sett'  of  t  li  e 
fourth  corn¬ 
er  of  an  unknown 
1 1  a  1  i  o  n  of  the 
;htli  Army  Corps 
probably  dead  or 
Berlin.  A  “ria- 
’oi”  is  a  private, 
s  s  i  1  i  Skvortseff 
s  one  of  two  bull¬ 
'd  thousand  pri- 
;es  led  into  the 
itheru  canton  of 
st  Prussia  by 
ive  General  Sam- 
loff,  and.  with  the 
•eption  of  a  1)  o  u  t 
ty  thousand,  all 
ped  out  by  shell 
j  or  taken  pris- 
ers  in  the  Masu- 
m  swamps  by  Gen¬ 
ii  von  Bencken- 
rf  und  von  Hinden- 
rg. 

lr assili  Skvortseff  is 
member  of  the  first 
serve,  and  he  came 
:im  the  province  of 
,-er.  Probably  he 
id  a  heard,  six  un¬ 
ished  children,  and 
taste  for  vodka, 
liat  is  all  that  may 

known  or  assumed,  except  that  Y  assili  was 
letter  writer.  And  in  the  good  days  when 
imsonoff  lived,  when  Russia  still  talked 
errily  of  marching  on  Berlin.  Yassili  wrote 
letter  to  his  brother  Yuri  which  has  appeared  in 
le'-Viedomosti”  of  Moscow.  It  is  one  of  a  handful 
!  soldiers’  letters  which  are  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

"he  Inexplicable  Muzhik 

-v  VERY  Russian  peasant  starts  or  ends  liis  letters 
H  with  an  all-round  greeting  to  Luka.  Matriona, 
uncle  Pavl,  and  sister  Duniaslia.  That  is  how 
assili  Skvortseff  begins.  Then  he  tells  things  of 
•agedv  and  laughter.  About  trains,  about  murder, 
ambling,  about  the  “Niemtsi,”  the  German  dummies 
-about  the  stars.  His  is  a  human  document,  a  docu- 
ieiit  which  shows  the  inexplicable  muzhik,  both 
rutalized  and  transfigured  as  people  saw  him  two 
enerations  back  in  the  “Recollections  of  a  Sportsman  ' 
f  Ivan  Turgenieff. 

“Genuflections  (poklonui)  to  mother,  to  auntie 
juclieriya,  to  Batiushka  (the  priest),  and  tell  the 
madman  Feodor  Afanasieff  that  his  two  shovels  were 
eft  at  the  priest’s  house.  We  left  home  on  the  -4th 
Inly  (old  style),  and  were  taken  to  Moscow.  YY  e  left 
vith  Nikolai  and  the  two  brothers  Bravin.  YY  e  heard 
hat  the  ‘Niemtsi’  had  landed  many  troops  between 
Lilmu  and  Windau.  and  were  killed  by  our  men,  all 
except  three.  This  is  true.  Now  we  have  been  five 
lays  conquering  East  Prussia.  Part  of  our  corps  and 
our  battalion  entered  over  Lutsk  (Lyck  in  the  East- 
Prussian  canton  of  Allenstein).  YY  e  attacked  the 
‘Niemtsi’  three  times  and  drove  them  back.  Just  east 
of  Lutsk.  The  ‘Niemtsi’  fear  terribly  the  bayonet 
hut  they  shoot  well.  They  all  ran  away. 

"YY'e  marched  on  Lbtzen,  burning  Widmiunen  on  the 
way.  There  were  no  ‘Niemtsi’  in  sight.  The  road  be¬ 
tween  two  lakes  outside  Lutsk  was  torn  up  and 
blocked  with  barbed  wires  tied  between  trees.  As  we 
stormed  these  the  ‘Niemtsi’  shot  us.  Nikolai  was 
wounded  in  the  hand.  He  laughed  and  said:  ‘My 
sleeve  is  on  fire.’  They  suit  Nikolai  back.  Yevgeni 
Bravin  also  got  a  scratch.  One  shell  killed  eighteen  of 
ours.  After  that  we  saw  no  more  ‘Niemtsi.’  Indeed, 
till  we  got  to  Lbtzen  we  saw  not  one  woman  or  child, 
and  few  men.  Part  of  ours  who  went  by  another 
road  were  driven  back.  They  lost  a  hundred  killed. 

"Our  general  Samsonoff  brought  from  Taslikend 
two  Sarts  whom  he  made  his  lackeys.  YVe  met  one  in 
Lbtzen  who  cursed  at  the  Orthodox  Cross.  This  is 
a  bad  sign.  Yevgeni  Bravin  went  for  him,  and  the 
Sart  pulled  off  Yevgeni's  bandage.  YVe  nearly  killed 
the  Sart. 

“All  the  men  in  our  train  between  Rogatcliev  and 
Bialystok  got  colic.  It  must  be  the  water.  Our  train 
was  newly  boarded  across  with  seats  for  each  man. 
Tjlie  men  in  the  next  train  had  to  stand  all  the  time. 
YVe  played  cards.  Nikolai  invented  the  new  game 
‘Pull  Eighteen  Kopecks.'  After  that  we  went  out  and 
counted  the  stars.  Our  feldwebel  says  that  the  stars 
cannot  be  counted.  Except  if  you  wake  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  at  four  on  the  night  of  John  the  Baptist.  Then 
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if  there  is  no  moon  you  can  count  the  stars.  T  he 
•Niemtsi'  won't  be  able  to  count  us  Orthodox.  Glory 
be  to  God.  Slava  Bogu.” 

Apparently  Skvortseff  is  an  educated  man.  Hi 
writes  himself.  The  letter  of  Dmitri  Zalesski,  found 
unposted  on  his  body,  and  published  in  the  Y'ienna 
“Zeit,”  shows  that  most  soldiers'  letter  are  dictated 

to _ more  often  composed  by-r-regimental  clerks  and 

scholarly  comrades.  Zalesski  belonged  to  the  army  of 
Lieutenant  General  Ruszki,  which  captured  Lemberg. 

He  refers  to  the  General  not  by  name,  but  says  he 
limps.  That  is  true  of  Ruszki. 


An  Everyday  Affair 
“'-pM 


HERE  are  altogether  nine  I  hnitris  in  our  com¬ 
pany.  and  they  call  us  the  Dmitri  bundle.  I 
wrote  this  letter  myself.  Our  men  pay  Cor¬ 
poral  Dmitri  Olenin  two  kopecks  for  every  letter 
written.  Last  night  Olenin  wrote  twelve.  Your 
nephew  Ivan  refused  to  pay  for  a  letter  which  Olenin 
wrote  to  Ivan’s  girl,  Kekia,  at  Borissovka.  Olenin 
could  not  compose  letters  to  sweethearts ;  but  he  made 
us  all  cry  with  a  letter  written  to  a  man  whose  son 
was  killed.  Ivan  got  the  letter  of  Olenin,  for  he  got 
a  soldier  to  add  to  a  letter  to  another  Borisovskoe 
girl  a  postscript  for  Fekla.  Ivan  paid  nothing.  There 
are  two  Catholic  Poles  and  some  Jews  in  our  com¬ 
pany.  One  Tole  was  killed  in  the  first  fight  we  had 
with  the  Austrians  near  Komarow. 

“This  was  a  bloody  affair.  The  only  Austrians  I 
have  seen  were  little,  spiderlike  men,  who  lun  at  a 
great  pace  and  gesticulate.  They  caught  our  second 
battalion  in  a  ravine  and  killed  nearly  a  third.  Our 
men  mostly  get  the  best  of  it.  YY’e  attacked  the  Aus¬ 
trians  in  front  and  bayoneted  every  man. 

"The  same  Dmitri  who  writes  our  men’s  letters  had 
a  great  experience.  He  got  right  into  an  Austrian 
trench  on  our  right,  at  the  hill  Cliolka.  He  ran  his 
bayonet  into  Swab  (Austrian)  after  Swab,  killing 
hundreds.  The  Austrians  turned  their  artillery  on  us 
and  on  their  own  men  as  we  wrestled  in  the  trench. 
They  killed  many  of  their  own  men.  The  Austrians  do 
not  fight  fairly,  as  is  shown  by  their  attacking  our  men 
in  trenches  after  we  had  captured  these  trenches  from 
them  in  fair  fight.  This,  says  our  commander,  will  be 
punished  by  shooting. 

“Anyway,  Dmitri,  the  letter  writer,  was  stunned  by 
a  shell  explosion.  The  shell  stripped  off  all  Dmitri’s 
clothing  except  his  boots  and  the  triapki  (foot  ban¬ 
dages  worn  instead  of  socks).  The  Austrians  thought 
that  he  was  dead  and  he  thought  so  himself.  YY  hen 
our  fellows  came  up  and  drove  out  the  Swabs,  up  rises 
Dmitri  stark  naked.  Our  men  thought  he  was  a  Swab 
and  wanted  to  run  him  through,  but  out  bawls  Dmitri : 
•Brothers.  I  am  an  Orthodox  man!  Don't  you  know 
Dmitri,  the  letter  writer?’  Dmitri’s  face  was  black 
and  no  one  did  know  him. 

“Often  the  Swab  shells  strip  men  naked.  This  is 


when  the  shells  fall 
into  covered  trenches 
or  into  houses.  The 
gas.  so  our  captain. 
Rozhkoff.  says,  gets 
under  the  clothes  and 
tears  them  off.  The 
men  are  nearly  al¬ 
ways  killed,  but  they 
seldom  show  wounds. 

I  saw  one  naked  man 
dead  with  only  a  fin-' 
ger  off.  ‘How  could 
he  have  died  from 
losing  only  a  finger?’ 
says  our  assistant 
field  surgeon.  ‘From 
loss  of  blood?’  ‘No,’ 
says  the  doctor,  ‘from 
loss  of  wind.  The 
shell  took  all  the 
breath  out  of  his  liver, 
and  with  it  his  Chris¬ 
tian  soul.  God  pity 
him  !'  ” 

Most  Russian  sol¬ 
diers’  letters  are  hu¬ 
mane  and  creditable. 
They  describe  fright¬ 
ful  but  e  h  e  r  y ,  1  >ut 
show  no  malice,  tri¬ 
umph.  or  cruelty, 
and  have  indications 
of  decency  and  Chris¬ 
tian  charity  which 
will  not  be  found  in 
the  d  e  in  o  r  a  1  i  z  e  d 
masses  of  the  other  combatant  nations.  Heie 
is  a  picture  sent  by  a  noncommissioned  Cos¬ 
sack  officer  present  at  Gumbinnen,  whence  the 
Germans  retired,  so  they  said,  with  eight 
thousand  prisoners,  the  Russians  also  claiming  a  deci¬ 
sive  success.  This  was  the  first  serious  action  in  the 
East  Prussian  struggle. 

"We  routed  the  cockroaches.  IPrusnki.  The  Prus¬ 
sians  call  cockroaches  ‘Frenchmen  and  Russians.’] 
There  are  none  in  sight.  YYTe  must  have  killed  ten 
thousand.  I  had  no  experience  myself,  as  our  force 
was  all  the  time  kept  in  reserve,  and  before  we  were 
allowed  across  the  Angerapp  our  fellows  had  hunted 
the  cockroaches  out  of  sight.  But  I  heard  things.  One 
of  our  battalions  caught  a  hundred  cockroaches  in  a 
barn  near  Rudballen  and  bayoneted  all  of  them.  The 
cockroaches  had  no  ammunition.  I  said  they  were  all 
killed,  but  that  is  wrong.  YVhen  our  men  saw  that  the 
cockroaches  could  do  no  harm,  they  were  nice  to  them. 
They  bound  the  wound  of  one  man  and  tied  him  to  a 
cart.  ‘YY'hat  is  your  name,  Christian  man?’  asked  one 
of  our  officers.  The  cockroach  did  not  answer.  Then 
the  captain  asked  him  in  Polish,  and  he  gave  his  name. 
The  captain  untied  him.  He  was  a  little  black  man. 
and  he  went  mad  from  joy. 

“At  Dolkmenskoe  [Darkehmen.  south  of  Gumbin¬ 
nen]  we  slaughtered  every  German  we  saw.  >So  did 
the  infantry.  One  man  hunted  two  up  a  narrow,  blind 
corridor  in  a  farmhouse  and  pinned  both  to  the  wall, 
one  behind  the  other.  The  cockroaches  have  short 
bayonets  and  can’t  do  that.  Still  there  is  not  much 
bayonet  fighting,  as  the  cockroaches  fire  from  a  dis¬ 
tance.  They  fire  heavy  artillery  which  suffocates. 
Our  men  are  better  shots,  but  the  cockroach  shells  do 
more  damage.  They  buy  their  shells  in  England.  That 
is  funny,  as  the  English  are  fighting  on  our  side." 

Odd  Chances  of  liar 

SO  MUCH  for  the  muzhik  as  a  fighter.  The  muzhik 
soldier  is  religious,  mystically  inclined,  and  super¬ 
stitious.  Sergeant  Lebedyeff  of  the  Twenty-third 
Army  Corps  tells  of  a  comrade  who  went  unscathed 
through  many  engagements  and.  when  his  hour  dawned, 
died  from  a  trifle : 

“As  you  will  see  in  the  casualty  lists  [there  are  no 
casualty  lists],  Michail  Osipovitch  Tcheremesieff  is 
dead.  '  Michail  from  Simbirsk,  where  he  lost  his  ear 
through  frost-bite.  Michail  was  told  by  the  wise 
woman  that  he  would  go  through  great  dangers  and 
live,  and  that  some  day  a  small  thing  would  kill  him. 
Michail  laughed.  He  told  Consistorial  Secretary  Levi- 
toff.  when  he  was  working  for  him  as  gardener,  and  t  he 
Consistorial  Secretary  laughed,  too.  He  said  :  'Be¬ 
ware  of  two  small  things:  small  drinks  oi  vodka  and 
small  women.’  ‘All  right.’  said  Michail.  .Michail 
fought  in  a  dash  on  a  German  outpost  at  Bielskv 
(Bialla).  and  all  our  men  were  wounded  except  him¬ 
self.  Two  days  afterward  Michail  was  on  sentrx  dut> 
where  the  railway  bridge  crosses  the  road  to  Johan¬ 
nesburg.  The  •Niemtsi'  shot  at  him  and  missed.  Next 
a  shell  blew  off  Michail's  forage  cap. 

“Then  Michail  went  into  ( Concluded  on  page  1 1 


Ships  and  Suasion 


WE  ARE  NOT  SURE  that  all  of  the  Administration  papers 
are  really  as  friendly  to  Wilson  as  they  intend  to  be.  We 
doubt  if  they  help  when  they  describe  him  as  having  “his 
jaw  set  hard”  and  “determined  the  United  States  shall  buy  ships.” 
They  represent  him  as  threatening  that  if  private  capitalists  don’t 
buy  some  ships  right  away  he  will  use  Government  money  to  go  into 
the  shipping  business.  Money  is  a  shy  bird.  Private  individuals  accus¬ 
tomed  to  luring  it  out  of  its  abiding  places  for  new  enterprises  do  not  go 
at  it  with  threats.  Undoubtedly  Wilson  is  in  earnest  in  wishing  we 
had  some  American  ships.  The  wish  is  all  to  his  credit.  But  threaten¬ 
ing  is  not  the  way  to  get  it.  We  ought  to  have  money  for  privately 
owned  ships.  To  get  that  money,  there  is  only  one  way.  That  is  to  per¬ 
suade  capital  that  the  enterprise  will  be  profitable.  To  hold  out  the 
threat  of  subsidized  Government  competition  is  not  a  good  way  to  per¬ 
suade  capital  that  the  business  will  be  profitable.  Wilson’s  idea  of 
having  the  Federal  Government  spend  $30,000,000  for  freight  ships  is 
decidedly  the  least  happy  of  the  measures  which  he  has  initiated  for 
the  relief  of  the  difficulties  brought  on  us  by  the  war. 


Go  Easy ,  Please 

TWICE  WITHIN  THE  YEAR  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
made  charges  against  specified  banks  or  groups  of  banks.  Later  he 
has  retracted  these  charges  publicly.  If  a  newspaper  had  done  this,  it 
would  probably  have  been  involved,  deservedly, in  serious  libel  suits.  At 
best  it  would  have  been  seriously  discredited  by  the  public.  The  Treasury 
portfolio  is  an  office  whose  incumbent  should  strive  with  extraordinary 
scrupulousness  to  creat  a  public  impression  of  accuracy  and  prudence. 

New  York’s  Candidates 


IN  NEW  YORK  the  candidates  offered  for  the  voters’  choice  next 
month  represent  a  distinct  advance  in  the  direction  of  ability  and 
the  better  qualities  of  political  availability.  In  the  nominating  pri¬ 
maries  of  both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  the  organization 
won;  but  they  won  with  candidates  of  more  than  commonly  high  qual¬ 
ity.  The  present  Governor,  Glynn,  is  renominated  by  the  Democrats. 
It  is  true  that  he  is  the  choice  of  the  organization,  including  Tam¬ 
many,  but  it  is  also  true  that  he  has  proved  executive  ability  of  the 
kind  most  needed  just  now  in  public  life.  In  his  administrative  capac¬ 
ity  Glynn  has  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  although  in  his  appointments 
he  has  favored  the  machine  by  putting  some  decidedly  mediocre  Tam¬ 
many  men  in  office.  The  conspicuous  thing  about  him  is  the  marked 
economies  he  has  effected  in  the  public  budget.  Whitman,  the  Repub¬ 
lican  candidate  for  Governor,  is  likewise  the  choice  of  the  organization, 
and  during  the  primary  campaign  conspicuously  avoided  repeated 
importunities  addressed  to  him  to  repudiate  Barnes  and  the  bosses. 
Nevertheless,  Whitman  has  filled  one  of  the  most  important  offices  in 
the  United  States  with  unique  ability  and  energy.  As  District  Attor¬ 
ney  of  the  city  of  New  York  he  has  been  absolutely  incorruptible,  and 
has  never  deferred  improperly  to  any  political  boss  or  organization. 
His  record  as  a  public  servant  of  New  York  City  deserves  the  highest 
commendation.  As  between  him  and  Glynn,  the  fact  which  might 
conspicuously  influence  the  independent  voter  at  the  present  moment 
is  that  Glynn  has  proved  in  experience  that  he  has  executive  efficiency 
and  both  the  wish  and  the  ability  to  achieve  economy.  Whitman  has 
not  had  that  experience.  The  Progressive  candidate  for  Governor, 
Davenport,  is  a  man  of  the  highest  character.  Like  Whitman,  the 
point  likely  to  count  against  him  is  his  lack  of  experience  in  execu¬ 
tive  office  at  a  time  when  unfamiliar  economic  conditions  throughout 
the  country  cause  administrative  efficiency  to  be  one  of  the  most 
desirable  requisites  in  a  candidate  for  Governor. 

To  Succeed  Root 

WHATEVER  DOUBT  may  lie  between  the  Republican  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidates  for  Governor  of  New  York,  there  need  be  none 
as  to  the  two  old-party  nominees  for  the  succession  to  Senator  Root. 
Wadsworth,  the  Republican  candidate,  is  conspicuously  able  and  has 
a  clean  record  of  public  service,  which,  for  a  man  of  his  years,  is  long 
and  important.  It  is  true  he  is  an  organization  man,  but  he  belongs  to 
that  group  of  people  who  sincerely  believe  in  strong  party  organization. 
No  one  could  justly  accuse  him  of  deference  to  any  boss  or  organiza¬ 
tion  at  the  cost  of  public  good.  If  the  Republican  party  is  ever  again 
to  be  powerful  in  the  United  States,  Wadsworth  is  the  kind  of  man 
to  set  up  among  the  new  leaders,  ne  has  ability,  intelligence,  and 
definite  convictions,  which  he  holds  honorably,  however  they  may  dif¬ 
fer  from  the  convictions  of  those  Republicans  who  have  left  the  old 


party  to  form  a  new  one.  Wadsworth  was  in  the  New  York  Legisla¬ 
ture  during  the  Hughes  regime,  and  was  an  earnest  supporter  of  all  the 
Hughes  program  except  the  direct  primary.  (In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Wadsworth  is  himself  the  beneficiary  of  the 
first  Republican  primary  held  in  New  York  State;  also  that  the  Hughes 
primary  which  he  resisted  was  much  less  radical  than  the  primary 
law  which  ultimately  was  passed — a  lesson  in  the  acceptance  of  reason¬ 
able  changes  which  ought  to  be  taken  to  heart.)  Wadsworth  was 
sympathetic  to  such  innovations  as  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Law. 
Progressive-minded  Republicans  can  vote  for  him  without  misgiving. 
His  record  and  ability  are  such  as  to  make  him  probably  as  prom¬ 
ising  a  candidate  to  fill  the  shoes  of  Senator  Root  as  there  is  in  public 
life  in  New  York.  Gerard,  the  Democratic  candidate,  is  a  political 
favorite  of  fortune.  He  has  been  a  judge  and  is  now  Ambassador  to 
Germany.  The  place  in  the  public  eye  which  his  present  office  has 
given  him  is  largely  responsible  for  his  choice  by  Tammany. 

Pound  Penrose 


IF  PENNSYLVANIA  reelects  Senator  Penrose  next  month,  it  will 
be  hard  to  believe  that  there  is  much  of  the  spirit  of  regeneration  in 
that  State.  Next  to  Cannon  and  McKinley,  who  are  running  for  Con¬ 
gress  in  Illinois,  Penrose  is  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  old  discredited 
leaders  of  the  Republican  party  who  are  now  offering  a  conspicuous 
target  to  the  discriminating  voter.  Penrose  is  not  merely  reactionary. 
In  the  present  mood  of  public  opinion,  with  the  unaccustomed  economic 
conditions  which  we  face,  the  Republican  voters  of  Pennsylvania  might 
be  forgiven  for  standing  pat.  But  Penrose  has  perpetuated  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  ever  since  Quay  died,  probably  the  most  odious  political 
machine  in  the  United  States.  Aside  from  any  political  or  economic 
issue,  this  machine,  with  its  booze  affiliations,  creates  a  moral  issue 
which  no  sincere  voter  can  dodge. 

Illinois’s  Sir  Galahad 


I 


N  ILLINOIS  Roger  Sullivan  seems  to  be  prospering  in  his  new 
role  of  friend  of  the  people  and  upholder  of  Wilson  ideals.  This  role 
is  now  only  a  little  over  two  years  old.  having  been  assumed  when  the 
Illinois  boss  swung  his  delegates  to  Wilson  in  the  Baltimore  Con¬ 
vention  at  a  time  when  Wilson  began  to  look  like  a  sure  winner. 
Good  folks,  of  course,  must  welcome  Roger  into  the  fold,  but  it  would 
be  not  only  just  but  prudent  to  let  him  abide  in  the  faith  a  little 
longer  before  honoring  him  with  the  Senatorship.  Illinois  is  one  of  the 
States  where  the  Progressive  candidate — in  this  case  Raymond  Robbins 
— ought  to  be  supported  by  everyone  who  favors  the  new  order. 

Up  to  U.  S.,  Us 

(^PEAKING  IN  A  LARGE  WAY,  the  principal  job  ahead  of  the 


United  States  just  now  is  to  save  money.  For  125  years  we 
have  borrowed  money  from  Europe.  We  can’t  do  so  any  longer. 
Europe  isn’t  going  to  have  any  money  to  lend.  It  isn’t  going  to  have 
enough  for  its  own  current  needs.  When  we  wanted  to  build  the  11 
Rock  Island  Railroad  we  borrowed  the  money  from  Holland.  When 
we  wanted  to  develop  the  Anaconda  Mine  we  borrowed  from  the  same 
place.  When  we  wanted  to  iinprove  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco 
we  borrowed  from  France.  For  other  railroads  and  other  improve¬ 
ments  we  borrowed  from  England  and  from  Germany.  That’s  all  in  the 
past.  We  can’t  borrow  any  more.  For  the  future,  if  we  want  to  build  more 
railroads  or  electric  plants,  or  develop  more  mines,  we  must  supply  the 
money  from  our  own  pockets — or  go  without.  The  one  great  necessity 
put  upon  us  by  the  war,  the  biggest  economic  need  in  America  to-day,  is 
to  save  money.  In  the  past  we  have  not  been  savers.  This  table  tells  the 


thousand  of  the  population 

who  are 

savings  depositors. 

Switzerland  . 

.  554 

Holland  .  .  .  . 

Denmark  . 

.  442 

Germany  .... 

Norway 

.  415 

England  .  .  .  . 

Sweden 

.  404 

Australia  . 

.  .  300 

Belgium 

.  397 

Tasmania 

.  .  2S0 

New  Zealand 

.  3G0 

Japan  . 

.  .  270 

France 

.  34G 

Italy  . 

United  States 

.  .  99 

These  figures  are  eloquent  of  what  is  at  once  our  need  and  our  opportunity. 

Cousin  Canada 

AS  THE  WAR 
TN  we  can  and 

RAGES 

ON  and 

we  find  ourselves 

pinched  by  it, 

do  thank 

Gon  foi 

good  neighbors. 

The  most  won- 

derful  thing  in  North  American  ] 

ife  is  the  fact  that  for  four  or 

-  - 0  Avwi.  me/  itiv-i  ii-itii  lui  iwui  i;i 

five  thousand  miles  our  frontier  is  Canada’s  frontier,  and  not  only  is 
there  no  fort  upon  it,  but  there  is  no  place  where  anyone  in  either 
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ion  wants  a  fort.  They  are  people  one  is  glad  to  have  next  door 
,  Canadians.  Sometimes  a  Taft  or  a  Clark  says  something  tka 
kes  ns  blush  for  him;  but  the  nice  thing  about  these  people  is, 

,y  understand  what  a  loose  tongue  is  and  pay  very  little  attention 
it  A  <>ood  deal  used  to  be  said  about  annexing  Canada  and 
re  in  a  while  a  man  comes  back  from  there  so  full  of  admira- 
n  that  he  wants  to  annex  the  United  States  to  Canada  mstanter; 
t  most  of  us  feel— and  we  sincerely  hope  Canada  can  share  1  ie 
lin<r — that  just  being  neighbors  is  the  best  thing  for  both  of  us. 

»  have  the  same  problems  in  the  main,  and  we  are  glad  to  have 
nada  show  how  she  thinks  they  should  be  worked  out.  We  have 
good  deal  of  common  property  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  which  lie 

tween  our  shore  and  hers.  It  is 
really  beautiful  thing  to  think 
—in  the  war-torn  autumn  of  1914 
that  we  have  never  had  a  serious 
[Terence  about  this  common  prop- 
ty.  This  is  a  good  time  to  vow 
at  we  never  will.  Our  Lady  of 
e  Snows  is  not  so  cold  as  her  title 
ight  lead  one  to  think.  She  is 
stinctlv  our  sort  —  and  we  hope 
e  won't  mind  our  saying  so.  The 
ontier  is  an  imaginary  line  only, 
ion gilts  are  the  true  bond  of  friend- 
ip.  Let  us  draw  closer  and  closer 
Canada  in  thought.  Let  us  seek, 
itionally  and  individually,  to  fos- 
r  the  relations  which  make  us 
iank  God  for  Canada  as  a  neigli- 
n*.  After  all,  most  of  our  history 
the  same  as  hers.  W  e  owe  the  same 
2ht  to  Chaucer,  Spenser,  King 
lfred,  William  the  Conqueror, 
ie  Barons  who  operated  on  John 
t  Kunnymede,  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
ie  Petition  of  Rights,  Shakespeare, 

)arwin,  Spencer,  Wesley,  Newman, 

Washington,  Pitt,  and  all  that  won- 
erful  succession  of  poets,  states- 
len,  soldiers,  and  scientists  who 
ave  builded  British,  Canadian,  and 
unerican  thought,  art,  and  democ- 
acy.  The  lessening  detail  of  differ- 
ng  governments  should  scarcely  en- 
er  one’s  thought  when  thinking  of 
Canada.  In  fact,  it  scarcely  ever  does. 

jetting  Rid  of  Drudgery 

r  F  YOUR  JOB  IRKS  YOU,  dig  in 
L  and  find  some  more  livable  way 
if  getting  it  done.  That  is  the  Ameri¬ 
can  idea  of  it,  and  a  very  striking 
instance  is  reported  by  “Modern 
Mechanics”  when  it  states  that  a  Chicago  scrubwoman  has  invented 
a  scrubbing  pad  which  runs  on  ball-bearing  casters  and  saves  much 
of  the  old  drudgery.  Scrubbing  is  about  as  plain  a  line  of  work 
as  there  is.  We  hope  she  doesn’t  get  beaten  out  of  the  invention 
bv  some  clever  business  man  or  lawyer. 


“Die  Wacht  Am  Rhine 

Hoboken,  1915 


ie  Man  Who  Made  Money  Out  of  It 


T  IN  PORTLAND,  ORE.,  one  day  last  month,  Oscar  Harris, 
blacksmith,  cut  a  woman’s  throat.  The  woman  was  his  wife, 
1,  after  killing  her,  he  killed  himself.  The  murdered  woman  was 
nd.  We  quote  the  Portland  “Evening  Telegram” : 

Harris  had  been  drinking  heavily  of  late  and  was  supposed  to  have  attacked 
helpless  wife  while  in  an  alcoholic  frenzy.  That  the  wife,  who  had  been 
nd  for  some  time,  put  up  an  unequal  struggle  against  the  drink-maddened 
irderer  was  apparent  from  the  jumbled  confusion  of  the  furniture  and  from 
i  condition  of  the  woman’s  face. 

iis  fall  Oregon  votes  dry  or  wet,  and  women  vote  in  the  election, 
hat  will  Oregon  voters  say  to  the  Harris  case?  What  do  they  think 
the  man  who  sold  Harris  his  whisky,  and  what  do  we  all  think  of 
e  cozy,  respectable  distiller  of  the  whisky,  who  lives  on  one  of  the  best 
reets  in  his  town  and  enjoys  the  comforts  of  the  civilized  State. 


Jekyll  and  Hyde  in  Business 

THE  WAR  has  shown  clearly  the  strength  and  weakness  of  our 
business  men.  Volcanic  changes  in  international  relations  are 
bound  to  close  old  channels  of  trade  and  to  open  new  ones.  These 
possibilities  are  being  closely  scanned,  and  a  great  deal  ol  patient, 
hopeful  work  will  be  undertaken  in  consequence.  One  result  will  he 
to  strengthen  the  economic  position  of  our  country  among  the  nations. 
This  is  business  leadership,  and  those  who  undertake  it  are  captains 
of  commerce.  On  the  other  hand,  the  war  shock  is  a  great  disturber 
of  values  and  prices,  since  it  causes  frenzied  buying  of  some  things, 
but  panicky  retrenchment  in  other  lines.  The  price  of  sugar  doubled 
in  two  weeks,  poultry  and  vegetables  went  up  one-fourth  or  one-lialf 
Cartoon  by  p.  (j.  Cooper  in  price,  and  corners  were  promptly 
engineered  in  various  drugs  and  spe¬ 
cial  articles.  This  sort  of  thing  is 
speculative  parasitism,  and  those 
who  force  it  and  profit  by  it  are  mar¬ 
ket  adventurers,  not  business  men. 

Improving  Our  Scenery 

A  LOT  OF  TOURISTS  will  be 
doing  their  best  next  year  in 
all  parts  of  our  fair  land.  Cali¬ 
fornia  expects  to  get  a  million  of 
them  over  the  Rockies,  and  doesn  t 
care  whether  they  get  back  or  not. 
Also,  the  New  York  Giants  have 
finally  dispelled  the  delusion  that 
we  have  no  ruins  in  America.  Then 
there  is  the  rat-haunted  wreck  of 
William  Randolph  Hearst’s  polit¬ 
ical  ambitions — worth  three  stars  in 
any  guidebook.  See  America  first! 

Welcome 

WE  WELCOME  a  new  period¬ 
ical— the  Atlanta  “Saturday 
Night.”  The  newcomer  is  a  well- 
printed,  pleasing  kind  of  paper,  it 
follows  pretty  closely  the  make-up  of 
the  Toronto  and  Detroit  “Saturday 
Nights.”  We  like  these  periodicals 
which,  though  they  may  touch 
upon  any  theme  under  the  sun, 
are  more  or  less  regional  in  their 
first  appeal.  Time  was  when  we  al¬ 
ways  read  the  “Argonaut”  of  San 
Francisco.  We  still  do  read  the 
Detroit  paper,  that  stands  in  the 
forefront  in  many  good  fights. 
“Reedy’s  Mirror,”  published  in  St. 
Louis,  is  not  an  organ  of  reform — 
except  land  reform;  but,  since 
- - - William  Marion  Reedy  contrib¬ 
utes  most  of  the  articles,  it  is  vivid  and  lively;  pungent  of  phrase  and 
thought.  We  hope  the  Atlanta  “Saturday  Night  will  earn  its  right 
to  be  named  with  these  older  weeklies.  The  South  needs  a  periodical 
of  this  tvpe,  and  we  shall  follow  the  “Saturday  Night”  and  report  to 
our  readers  if  we  find  anything  very  remarkable. 

Better  Days 

UNDER  THE  EDITORIAL  FLAG  and,  therefore,  as  its  leading 
editorial,  the  Chicago  “Record-Herald”  prints  this  paragraph: 

AN  APOLOGY 

The  “Herald”  desires  to  apologize  to  those  of  its  readers  who  saw  in  one  of 
its  Sunday  editions  a  page  advertisement  of  an  alleged  catarrh  cure.  The  ad\< 
tisement  found  its  way  into  the  paper  without  the  knowledge  of  the  editor.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  it  he  killed  it.  The  “Herald”  does  not  want  the  dirty  dollais 
that  come  from  this  kind  of  adveitising. 

This  is  the  new  spirit  in  American  journalism. 

Speculation 

IN  814  died  Charlemagne,  parvenu  conqueror  of  all  Europe,  tran¬ 
scendent  (though  illiterate)  warrior  and  king.  In  1811  another 
conqueror  of  Europe  retired  to  Elba  amid  cheers  and  tears.  »'  hat 
great  climax  do  you  look  for  in  this  year  1.114. 


Oct.  n  . 


COLLIER’S 


IT  IS  plain  enough  to  anyone  who 
sees  America  at  this  critical  mo¬ 
ment  that  we  are  passing  through 
the  usual  preliminary  stages  in  our 
part  of  the  Great  War.  We,  also,  are 
mobilizing  our  national  forces — money, 
credit,  commerce,  and  industry.  We 
have  already  engaged  in  hot  skirmish¬ 
ing,  and  we  have  had  the  usual  exag¬ 
gerated  reports  of  petty  victories  and 
defeats.  Why,  it  was  actually  reported 
and  believed  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
war  that  Wall  Street  could  meet  the 
combined  financial  assaults  of  the  whole 
world !  And  we  captured  the  commerce 
of  South  America  overnight ! 

But  the  great  battles,  the  serious  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  war,  as  it  affects  America, 
are  yet  to  come.  We  require  at  this 
moment  the  same  kind  of  solemn  advice 
that  the  British  leaders  are  giving  their 
people.  We  must  realize  clearly  that 
this  is  not  only  the  greatest  event  in 
your  life  or  mine,  but  the  greatest  crisis, 
probably,  that  civilization  has  ever  had 
to  meet.  Victories  are  easy  to  prophesy 
before  we  have  really  come  into  contact 
with  the  forces  which  oppose  us. 

I  have  been  talking  with  a  number  of 
tlie  more  important  bankers  and  business 
men  of  New  York — men  whose  occupa¬ 
tion  requires  them  to  take  a  broad  view 
of  affairs,  and  whose  success  rests  upon 
their  ability  to  see  a  little  farther  into 
the  future  than  the  man  in  the  street. 

War  Cuts  Deep 

THESE  able  business  men,  who  have 
been  working  closely  with  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  commanders  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  are  what  may  be  called  the  gen¬ 
eral  staff  of  the  forces  we  are  now 
mobilizing.  While  they  are  confident  of 
the  ultimate  result  of  the  campaign,  for 
they  know  the  resources  of  the  nation, 
they  do  not  minimize  the  task  which  lies 
before  us.  No  general  ever  speaks  light¬ 
ly  of  war,  for  he  knows  too  well  the 
seriousness  of  it.  However  confident  he 
may  be  of  ultimate  victory,  he  knows 
that  it  will  not  be  achieved  without  seri¬ 
ous  strain  and  many  casualties.  Half 
the  civilized  world  cannot  engage  in  a 
devastating  conflict,  with  huge  losses  of 
men  and  great  destruction  of  accumu¬ 
lated  wealth,  without  affecting  the  other 
half.  Dead  men,  impoverished  families, 
and  depleted  nations  do  not' buy  food,  clothing,  and 
manufactured  products.  A  misfortune  to  one  nation 
is  a  misfortune  to  all.  The  commanders  at  Washing¬ 
ton  and  the  general  staff  in  New  York  and  other  cities 
are  looking  these  hard  facts  in  the  face.  Nor  will 
the  boundaries  of  the  nations  of  Europe  be  more  pro¬ 
foundly  changed  than  the  boundaries  of  American 
commerce  and  industry.  Vast  readjustments  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  come,  and  in  the  process  some  individual  in¬ 
dustries  and  some  individual  men  are  destined  to  suf¬ 
fer,  and  some  to  thrive  as  never  before.  This  is  the 
fortune  of  war.  Nothing  will  be  quite  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past.  There  will  be  a  new  deal  all  around, 
and  new  opportunities  for  courage,  originality,  youth, 
energy.  It  is  the  history  of  war  that  the  men  who  are 
commanding  generals  at  the  outset  rarely  last  through 
the  war.  Some  obscure  lieutenant  becomes  a  Napo¬ 
leon.  It  will  not  be  different  in  the  present  war  in 
America.  Youth  again  has  its  opportunity. 

The  Staff  Is  Thrust  Into  Our  Hand 

THE  confidence  of  the  general  staff  in  the  ultimate 
outcome  is  well  founded.  If  the  wise  general¬ 
ship  of  President  Wilson  continues  to  keep  us 
neutral,  the  outcome  is  absolutely  certain.  Relatively, 
relatively,  whatever  the  world  losses  and  readjust¬ 
ments  may  be,  the  United  States  is  certain  to  occupy 
a  stronger  place  in  the  brotherhood  of  the  nations  than 
ever  before.  While  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world  is  killing,  burning,  destroying,  wasting,  we  are 
at  peace.  Our  land  is  producing  as  usual,  our  popu¬ 
lation  continues  at  work.  We  should  not  speak  of 
this  fact  in  the  face  of  the  awful  carnage  in  Europe  in 
any  spirit  of  vainglory;  and  yet  it  is  a  factor  to  be 
clearly  recognized.  It  has  its  responsibilities  as  well 
as  its  rewards.  However  furious  tin;  war,  the  business 
of  civilization  must  go  on.  People  must  he  fed  and 
clothed.  Goods  must  be  manufactured.  Commerce  must 
be  maintained.  As  the  great  neutral  nation  of  the 
world,  America  must  take  the  responsibility  of  a  large 
r  -t  of  this  work  of  civilization.  All  this  will  mean 


Courage 

By  Ray  Stannard  Baker 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  WALTER  J.  ENRIGHT 


We,  also,  are  mobilizing  our  national 
forces — money,  credit,  commerce,  and  industry. 

We  must  realize  clearly  that  this  is  the  greatest 
crisis,  probably,  that  civilization  has  ever  had  to  meet 

ultimately,  as  the  fortune  of  war,  immense  new  open¬ 
ings  for  our  commerce  and  an  immense  expansion  of 
our  industry.  A  nation — like  an  individual  business 
man- — which  keeps  its  head  in  a  crisis  is  certain  to 
come  out  of  it  stronger  than  ever  before. 

The  General  in  the  White  House 

IN  THE  meantime,  however,  there  are  great  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  met.  The  financial  and  commercial  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  nations  have  been  utterly  disarranged. 
While  our  land  is  as  fruitful  as  ever,  and  our  factories 
as  productive,  it  is  temporarily  difficult  to  exchange 
our  goods  with  foreign  nations  or  to  get  money  for 
them.  This  nation  is  like  a  strong  bank  upon  which  a 
run  has  been  started.  The  assets  are  all  there,  the 
securities  are  sound — if  only  people  who  want  their 
money  instantly  will  be  patient.  “Watchful  waiting” 
is  also  the  best  motto  for  this  emergency. 

The  German  Emperor  did  not  move  more  quickly  in 
his  mobilization  of  his  troops  than  did  President  Wil¬ 
son  and  the  general  staff  in  New  York  in  the  mobiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  forces  of  American  finance  and  commerce. 
Austria  declared  war  on  July  28.  Three  days  later  our 
financial  forces  fortified  themselves  by  closing  the 
stock  exchanges  of  the  nation.  Wo  wore  at  war.  On 
August  2,  upon  the  call  of  President  Wilson,  Congress 
passed  an  amendment  permitting  a  large  increase  of 
available  currency  (the  standing  army  of  finance), 
and  millions  of  dollars  were  instantly  thrown  into 
New  York  and  other  centers.  This  rapid  mobilization, 
with  the  accelerated  progress  in  the  organization  of  the 
Reserve  Bank  Board  under  the  new  currency  act,  the 
issue  of  Clearing  House  certificates  at  New  York  and 
other  cities,  and  the  fortification  of  the  savings  banks 
by  the  adoption  of  the  sixty-day  rule  for  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  deposits,  met  the  immediate  financial  situa¬ 


tion.  Less  vigor  and  courage  on  the 
part  of  our  leaders  in  meeting  this  crisis 
might  have  brought  disastrous  results  to 
the  whole  country.  We  won  that  battle. 

The  financial  crisis  having  been  met, 
immediate  measures  were  taken  to 
strengthen  our  commerce.  It  is  as  true 
in  commerce  as  in  naval  affairs  that  the 
control  of  the  sea  is  the  key  to  victory. 
Sea  power  is  as  important  to  commerce 
as  to  war. 

Here  again  President  Wilson  acted 
with  great  vigor  and  foresight.  An 
amendment  was  passed  by  Congress  per¬ 
mitting  the  purchase  of  foreign-built 
ships  to  strengthen  our  commerce,  and 
the  Government  agreed  to  insure  our 
ships  against  loss  by  reason  of  war. 

Such  have  been  the  preparations  for 
our  part  of  the  war.  What,  now,  of 
the  enemies  which  we  must  meet,  and 
how  are  we  to  vanquish  them? 

When  the  Pinch  Came 

IN  FINANCIAL  affairs  the  enemy  is 
always  debt.  In  times  of  peace  we 
make  credit  treaties  with  the  enemy, 
but  in  times  of  war  debts  demand  in¬ 
stant  satisfaction. ,  And  that  is  what 
troubles  us  at  this  moment.  “Debt”  has 
broken  the  treaties  and  pounced  upon  us 
unawares,  and,  although  we  have  retired 
behind  our  intrenchments  by  closing  the 
stock  exchanges  and  have  sent  out  strong 
attacking  parties  by  increasing  our  cur¬ 
rency,  we  are  terribly  beset. 

In  the  first  place,  rich  old  Europe,  long 
the  money  changer  of  the  world,  holds 
some  $4,000,000,000  of  our  securities— -a 
stupendous  sum.  In  the  panic  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  pan¬ 
icky  old  gentlemen  began  to  send  over 
these  securities  and  to  demand  payment 
for  them .  in  cash,  in  hard  gold.  We 
bought  and  began  shipping  gold  at  once 
— millions  upon  millions  of  it — and  for 
a  time  we  were  very  cocky  about  our 
ability  to  pay.  For  two  days  we  stood 
the  assaults  of  the  whole  world.  But 
the  plain  fact  was  that  our  standing 
army  of  gold  was  only  $1,800,000.000 — 
the  greatest,  it  is  true,  in  the  world,  but 
nothing  at  all  when  threatened  by  the 
attack  of  the  Allies  of  Europe  with  their 
$4,000,000,000  of  our  securities.  These 
hordes  would  have  overwhelmed  us  if 
we  had  not  fortified  instantly  against  the 
ok  by  closing  the  stock  exchanges.  No  one  can  tell 
■  long  we  shall  have  to  remain  beleaguered,  or  how 
ry  the  garrison  will  become  during  the  siege, 
nt  this  assault  on  the  stock  exchanges  was  not  all. 
can  fortify  against  stocks  and  bonds  by  refusing 
to  buy  them.  But  there  were  other  and  more  immedi¬ 
ately  pressing  debts.  We  owe  a  large  sum,  perhaps 
$100,000,000,  for  securities  actually  bought  before  the 
exchanges  closed;  we  owe  other  millions  on  hills  of 
exchange  drawn  by  our  bankers  (as  usual  in  the  sum¬ 
mer)  on  Europe  against  the  crops  which  were  to  be 
shipped  this  fall,  and  we  owe  much  money  in  Canada, 
loaned  on  call  in  our  markets.  These  and  other  urgent 
obligations,  such  as  the  short-time  loans  made  in  Europe 
by  the  city  of  New  York  and  now  falling  due,  are  rap¬ 
idly  being  paid.  But  if  we  do  give  up  our  gold  to 
Europe  it  weakens  by  so  much  our  strength  of  resistance 
in  our  internal  financing.  Here  are  grave  problems  to 
l>e  met,  for  in  this  war  we  are  not  only  beleaguered 
from  without  but  under  fierce  attack  from  within. 

Just  at  the  moment  when  Europe  is  clamoring  loud¬ 
est  for  gold,  in  payment  of  our  debts  to  her,  our  own 
people  are  demanding  money  and  credit  as  never  be¬ 
fore.  Pause  a  moment  and  consider  the  situation : 
when  the  war  broke  out,  it  stopped  instantly  the  ship¬ 
ments  of  vast  quantities  of  our  products — chiefly  cot¬ 
ton,  naval  stores,  manufactured  products. 

What  Happened  to  Cotton 

CONSIDER  the  case  of  cotton,  for  example,  upon 
which  depends  the  very  lift'  of  the  South.  The 
land  has  given  forth  a  good  crop,  probably  in 
excess  of  14,000.000  bales.  Ordinarily  this  would  be 
shipped  promptly  to  the  mills  of  America,  England, 
Germany,  and  France.  But  the  war  stopped  every¬ 
thing.  Germany  can  buy  no  cotton  at  all,  and  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  only  a  comparatively  small  amount, 
while  our  own  mills  refuse  to  purchase  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  in  the  hope  that  prices  will  drop.  To  add  to  the 
crop  of  14.000,000  bales  there  are  some  2,000,000  bales 
left  over  from  last  year;  ( Concluded  on  page  21) 
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serious  losses  in  men,  but  crippled  the  A i 
German  equipment,  it  is  complete  in  every 


The  Belgians  blew  up  the  railroad  bridge  at  Termonde  to  obstruct  the  a 
the  city  and  flooded  a  large  section  of  country.  Termonde  has  been  the 
hard  fight  and  destroyed  nearly  all  of  its  4,000  buildings.  .atet  it  wa 
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A  Glimpse  of  Europe 


THE  GERMANS  in  the  photograph  above  are  examining  a  machine  gun  cap¬ 
tured  from  the  Russians  in  the  struggle  that  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Czar’s 
forces  near  Allenstein,  in  East  Prussia.  The  triumph  of  the  Germans  in  the  Alien- 
stein  district  began  with  the  capture  of  about  100,000  Russians.  Then  followed 
General  Hindenberg’s  daring  flanking  movement,  which  drove  General  Rennen- 
kampf’s  forces  back  across  the  border.  As  a  clever  piece  of  strategy  Rennenkampf’s 
withdrawal  ranks  with  Jojfre’s  famous  retreat  in  France.  The  setback  caused  the 
Czar  to  send  1,000,000  fresh  troops  in  time  for  many  of  them  to  take  part  in  the  great 
victory  which  the  Russians  claim  to  have  won  at  Augustowo, September  29  to  October  3 


Prisoners  Earning  Their  Keep 

THE  photograph  just  above  does  not  necessarily  re¬ 
fute  all  the  stories  of  German  cruelty  to  prison¬ 
ers,  but  it  is  first-rate  evidence  that  they  do  not  sub¬ 
ject  all  their  prisoners  to  inhuman  treatment.  British 
prisoners  captured  in  France  are  seen  at  work  on  a 
barracks  in  which  they  are  to  be  confined,  and  appar¬ 
ently  their  German  guard  is  an  easy  master.  Accord- 
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ing  to  a  I’etrograd  dispatch,  the  Russians  have  200,-  '  ■ 

000  Austrian  and  German  prisoners  at  work  in  lumber  DUTY  TO  HIS  MASTERS  is  everything  to  an  army  dog.  He  knows  nothing  about  the  issues  at  stake,  and  a  hero  medal  is  «>« 

camps  and  on  farms  railroads  and  public  highways.  U ng.  At  atdt  te  ambulance  ter  fit :  dogs  forge*  their  instinctive  fear  of  firearms  and  run  errands  where  the  firing  is  thicket 
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-THE  BELGIAN  RESISTANCE  to  the  German  bombardment  of  the  Ant- 
Y  werp  defenses  early  this  month  was  very  much  like  the  defensive ■  fighting  at 
Liege  and  Namur.  The  German  siege  guns  were  much  larger  Ilian  the  heames  , 
Sian  cannon  and  the  defenders  had  to  depend  upon  them  good  marksmanship  and 
their  familiarity  with  the  topography  of  the  region  A 

trenched  battery  in  action  is  reproduced  m  the  ova I  at  the  left  Mucho,  the  Wen, 
scouting  aeainst  the  Germans  in  Belgium  has  been  done  by  the  Hying  Lorps,  wno 
travel  high-speed  armored  motor  cars,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  the  snapshot  above 
Armored motor  cars  are  being  used  extensively  by  all  the  armies  in  the  European  war 


The  Last  Patrol  to  Retreat 

is  falling  back, 


x  X  then  an  army  is  falling  name  some  of  tlie  patrols 
W  with  horses  whose  speed  can  be 


law  a 
riven 


nut  front  the  axle 

to  machine  guns  as 


of  a  broken-down 
in  our  snapshot 


wagon.  He  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  a  little  food  every  da,  and  aJitf  [e*- 
taken  as  a  Belgian  battery  wa,  hurling  to  the  front ,  they  are  ecutUy  faithful 


relied  upon  are 

lpft  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  approaching  enemy. 
Afsoonlfthefoe  comes  within  rifle  «  t he  J-  ^ 

gallop  off  to  inform  their  commantleis^ Frequently^  ^ 

rfronfal1 our ^photograph  a  Belgian  patrol 
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GIVING  THE  AMERICAN  LABEL  ITS  DUE 

Retail  Merchants  are  Alert  to  their  Opportunities 
Manufacturers  will  do  their  part — Consumers  must  do  theirs 


The  present  war  has  given  the 
American  manufacturer  his  first  chance 
fully  to  realize  on  the  home  markets 
for  those  lines  in  which  he  has  been 
handicapped  by  a  persistent  American 
prejudice  in  favor  of  imported  goods — 
merely  because  they  were  imported. 

The  American  retailer  is  doing  his 
part  toward  making  the  American  label 
supreme  in  America.  Many  of  the 
largest  retailers  already  have  begun  to 
stimulate  manufacturers  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  goods  that  hitherto  have  been 
secured  abroad. 

Buyers  for  several  of  the  largest 
stores  in  the  country  held  consultations 
with  manufacturers  within  a  week  after 
the  war  started,  giving  them  designs, 
suggestions,  and  substantial  assurance 
of  continued  support. 

This  is  being  done  for  the  sake  of 
1915.  Practically  all  of  the  big  stores 
have  supplies  for  the  balance  of  this 
year,  but  face  the  problem  of  adequate 
stocks  for  the  year  ahead. 

There  will  be  no  supply  from  abroad 
— at  least  not  a  sufficient  one — even  if 
articles  of  peace  are  signed  at  once. 
The  blow  to  European  production  has 
been  too  severe  for  immediate  recovery. 

The  retailer  must  have  a  dependable 
source  of  supply  at  home.  No  merch¬ 
ant  wants  to  buy  at  a  distance  if  he  can 
help  it — it  is  too  expensive  and  incon¬ 
venient.  But  formerly  he  could  not 
avoid  it.  In  many  cases  he  had  to  get 
things  in  Europe  in  pursuance  of  the 
ordinary  policy  of  giving  customers 
^e  utmost  for  their  money. 


The  American  manufacturer  —  be¬ 
cause  of  the  bias  in  favor  of  the  foreign 
label — found  such  a  slight  demand  for 
domestic  goods  in  certain  grades  that 
he  could  produce  only  in  limited  quan¬ 
tities,  hence  he  could  not  compete  with 
the  Europeans  in  price,  even  after  the 
latter  paid  a  heavy  duty.  But  now  that 
his  market  is  assured,  he  will  make  these 
goods  in  such  quantities  that  the  prices 
will  be  right.  This  will  result  in  an 
enormous  reduction  in  the  number  of 
things  for  which  we  have  to  send  to 
Europe.  American  business  will  be¬ 
come  independent. 

The  great  body  of  American  retail¬ 
ers  are  having  thrust  upon  them,  with 
tremendous  emphasis,  the  fact  that  it 
is  safe  to  build  a  business  on  American 
goods,  while  it  is  exceedingly  danger¬ 
ous  to  base  trade  on  the  demand  for  a 
foreign  label. 

This  new  and  general  enthusiasm 
of  American  merchants  for  American 
goods,  founded  at  first  on  self-interest, 
will  resolve  itself  into  a  conscious  busi¬ 
ness  patriotism.  When  the  war  is  over 
they  will  continue — in  so  far  as  possi¬ 
ble — to  keep  their  stocks  thoroughly 
American,  because  they  know  that 
every  dollar  spent  for  home  goods  goes 
to  the  support  of  home  folks. 

THE  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURER 
AND  MERCHANT  ARE  HELPLESS  WITH¬ 
OUT  YOU,  THE  AMERICAN  CONSUMER. 
THE  COUNTRY’S  FUTURE  IS  IN  YOUR 
HANDS.  TAKE  YOUR  PATRIOTISM 
INTO  THE  SHOPS  WITH  YOU  AND 
SEE  THAT  THE  GOODS  YOU  BUY  ARE 
MADE  IN  AMERICA 
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I Story 
Extremes  -  and 
a  Burning  City 

\  UNITED  STATES 
lx.  Navy  officer’s  Elgin 
Watch — a  season  in  the 
Behring  Sea — a  year  in 
the  harbor  of  Panama — 
service  on  both  oceans— 
crashed  on  steel  deck  of 
ship  off  South  America 
— marked  time  while  San 
Francisco  burned  and 
owner  took  part  in  mili¬ 
tary  occupation  of  city 
— carried  in  all  latitudes 
and  altitudes — subjected 
to  temperature  variations 

of  100  degrees  in  24 
hours — now  in  Orient, 
where  watch  remains 
faithful. 

Such  is  the  condensed 
record  of  a  single,  medi¬ 
um  priced 


W a  tch 

bought  from  the  regular 
stock  of  an  Elgineer  in 
Tennessee  —  a  striking 
illustration  of  Elgin 
stability,  in  both  men’s 
and  women’s  watches. 

Ask  your  local  jeweler 
— an  Elgineer — to  show 
you  Elgin  models. 
Booklet  sent  on  request. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL 
WATCH  COMPANY 
Flgin,  Illinois 


LORD 

ELGIN 

The  Master - 
watch  — ex¬ 
tremely  thin 
and  a  risto  * 
cratic. 
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Rewards  of  Business  Courage 


(Concluded  from  page  16) 


ill  short,  the  vast  amount  of  16,000.000 
hales,  to  he  sold  in  a  restricted  market. 
Think  what  this  means  to  thousands  of 
cotton  growers  in  the  South !  They  must 
live,  and  they  must  he  able  to  plant  their 
crops  again  next  spring.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  least  one-quarter  of  the  cotton  can- 
hot  he  sold,  or  about  4,000,000  bales.  The 
financial  system  of  America  must  provide 
the  money  and  the  credit  to  hold  this 
surplus,  to  keep  the  South  going.  Here 
is  work  indeed,  not  only  for  the  generals 
at  Washington,  but  for  the  general  staff 
throughout  the  country — downright  seri¬ 
ous  business. 

But  cotton  is  only  one  example  of  a 
more  or  less  general  situation.  To  a 
lesser  degree  our  surplus  tobacco,  naval 
stores,  oil,  and  other  products  will  have 
to  be  carried — and  money  and  credit 
supplied— while  the  old  markets  are 
closed  or  new  ones  opened.  This  is  one 
of  the  very  great  battles,  along  the  whole 
ine  of  industry,  which  must  he  fought. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Markets  for  many  of 
our  manufactured  products  have  also 
been  closed  or  restricted.  Typewriters, 
shoes,  steel  products — a  thousand  and 
one  things  made  in  this  country  and  sold 
largely  in  Europe  are  affected.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  this  hampered  trade  will  perhaps 
be  less  immediate  but  none  the  less  seri¬ 
ous.  Whenever  a  factory  closes  down,  it 
must  have  credit,  and  when  men  are 
thrown  out  of  work  their  purchasing 
lower  not  only  decreases,  but  they  must 
also  have  credit.  They  must  live.  If  we 
can  get  more  ships,  we  can  help  out  our 
situation  by  sending  some  of  our  surplus 
products  to  South  America  and  Asia. 


Patience  Above  All 


BUT  this  solution  looks  easier  than  it 
really  is.  Both  South  America  and  Asia 
are  poor.'  When  they  buy  they  want  long 
credits.  Germany  and  England  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  South  America  where  we  have 
failed,  chiefly  because  they  could  give 
long  credits.  The  Germans,  especially, 
have  organized  banks  in  South  America 
to  manage  those  credits.  People  who  see 
an  easy  solution  of  our  difficulties  in 
transferring  our  shipments  of  goods 
from  Europe  to  South  America  and  to 
Asia  do  not  appreciate  the  vast  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  trade.  When  we  sold  to 
Europe  we  got  cash  or  its  equivalent ;  but 
when  we  sell  to  South  America  and  Asia 
we  must  wait  for  our  money.  And  the 
difficulty  at  this  time,  when  everyone  is 
demanding  money  and  credit,  is  to  wait 
-and  give  more  credit.  There  is  no  pos¬ 
sible  doubt  that  we  shall  develop  a  vast 
new  business  in  South  America  and  Asia, 
but  it  cannot  be  done  overnight.  It  will 
require  time,  and  a  kind  of  financial  pa¬ 
tience  which  we  Americans  have  not  yet 
learned  to  practice. 

So  much  for  the  general  situation. 

It  would  be  folly  for  the  nation  not  to 
realize  that  for  some  months— dependent 
a  great  deal,  of  course,  upon  the  length 
and  desperation  of  the  European  war— 
there  is  going  to  be  a  tremendous  strain 
upon  our  national  system  of  credits.  The 
nation  is  as  sound  as  ever  it  was,  the  as¬ 
sets  are  all  there ;  but  for  a  time,  until  we 
can  develop  new  openings  for  commerce 
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How  Fear  Catne  to  Paris 


and  adjust  ourselves  to  world  changes, 
we  must  expect  to  face  a  severe  strain. 

Fortunately  the  country  was  in  prime 
condition  when  the  war  broke  out.  Crops 
were  of  the  best,  wheat  the  largest  in  our 
history;  people  were  generally  prosper¬ 
ous;  we  had  an  enormous  reserve  of 
gold  to  back  our  currency,  and  finally,  in 
some  ways  most  important  of  all,  we  had 
a  President  at  Washington  whom  the 
people  as  a  whole  have  learned  to  trust. 
Mr.  Wilson  has  again  proved  himself  a 
sane,  cool-headed,  far-sighted  leader.  His 
capacity  for  meeting  emergencies  has 
been  admirable.  And  it  is  fortunate  be¬ 
yond  measure  for  us  that  his  policies 
have  kept  us  out  of  a  war  in  Mexico, 
which  at  this  juncture  would  have  been 
unspeakably  disastrous. 

Everyone  Will  Be  Hit 

LET  no  mistake  be  made.  Every  citizen 
j  in  America  is  going  to  feel  the  strain 
of  this  crisis.  Incomes  will  be  disturbed, 
while  living  cost  and  taxes  will  go  up. 
War  is  expensive,  however  we  look  at  it. 
But  the  privates  in  the  great  American 
army  must  meet  the  situation  with  the 
same  courage,  energy,  and  faith  that 
have  been  manifested  by  the  leaders.  We 
are  an  unduly  extravagant  people:  and 
the  lesson  of  the  hour  is  economy,  to  add 
as  little  as  possible  to  the  heavy  burden 
of  credit  which  the  country  is  now  called 
upon  to  bear.  Let  us  go  ahead  calmly  with 
our  jobs.  Let  us  save  every  dollar  we  can 
against  the  day  of*  investment  opportu¬ 
nity  just  ahead  of  us.  This  is  best  for 
the  individual  and  for  the  country  as  a 
whole,  as  we  will  have  no  financial  help 
from  Europe  for  years  to  come  and 
great  development  work  will  need  every 
dollar  that  can  lie  saved. 

In  the  meantime  there  was  never  such 
an  opportunity  in  all  our  history  for  the 
expression  of  originality  and  energy. 
This  crisis  is  the  supreme  test  of  our 
courage  and  intelligence  as  a  nation. 
Whole  new  fields  are  open  to  us  on  every 
hand.  Have  we  the  pioneers  to  develop 
them?  Not  only  are  there  commercial 
openings  in  Asia  and  South  America,  but 
in  almost  every  industrial  line  new 
chances  are  appearing.  Many  of  our 
factories,  for  example,  are  affected  by  the 
inability  to  get  chemicals  and  dyestuffs 
manufactured  in  Germany.  Why  should 
we  not  make  our  own  chemicals  and  dye¬ 
stuffs?  Why  should  we  not  develop  our 
manganese  ore  deposits,  for  the  lack  of 
which  our  steel  trade  is  now  suffering  t 
Why  not  manufacture  more  of  our  cot¬ 
ton'  at  home?  These  are  only  a  few 
among  many  openings  for  originality 
genius,  youth. 

The  Badge  of  Courage 

IN  the  panic  of  1907  those  business 
men  succeeded  best  who  went  forward 
with  their  work,  with  faith  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  kept  their  plants  going,  their  men 
working,  their  salesmen  traveling.  I 
could  name  several  instances  of  large 
concerns  which  found  themselves  at  the 
close  of  the  panic  far  in  advance  of  then- 
competitors,  because  they  had  had.  cour¬ 
age  and  their  rivals  had  been  afraid.  It 
will  be  the  same  in  the  present  crisis. 


( Continued 

the  whisper  ran  all  over  the  city  in  an 
hour.  The  Germans  over  Taris!  Good 
God,  what  next? 

And  so,  at  last,  that  Sunday,  for  the 
first  time,  fear  came  into  Paris.  The 
whole  city  lay  naked  and  exposed  to 
Prussian  bombs.  No  one  was  safe  ! 

Was  it  indeed  fear?  Perhaps  not; 
though,  you  must  remember,  Paris  is  now 
a  city  of  women  and  old  men.  But  if  it 
were  fear,  it  lasted  scarcely  a  day.  And 
it  was  dissipated,  as  much  as  anything, 
by  a  single  sergeant  de  ville.  For  that 
man  there  should  be  a  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor. 

Three  bombs  were  dropped  by  the  first 
Taube  aeroplane,  all  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Gare  de  l’Est,  and  all,  happily,  with¬ 
out  doing  much  damage.  Concerning  the 
first,  which  fell  and  exploded  in  the  Rue 
des  Vinaigriers,  this  policeman  noted  in 
his  book  as  follows :  “With  regard  to  a  vi¬ 
olation  of  the  law  forbidding  the  deposit 
of  garbage  on  the  public  ways,  by  an  un¬ 
known  aviator  flying  over  the  city  of 
Paris,  in  express  violation  of  the  prohi¬ 
bition  of  the  Military  Governor,  I  have 
the  honor  of  reporting  as  follows — ” 
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It  was  this  exquisite  report,  copied 
next  day  in  every  Paris  paper,  that  gave 
us  our  first  hearty  laugh.  It  relaxed  the 
tension  of  dread.  Garbage,  indeed,  m 
the  opinion  of  all  Paris,  was  the  im¬ 
pertinent  German  pennant,  and  the  note 
of  braggadocio  (summoning  the  city  to 
surrender)  that  was  dropped  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  von  Heidesen. 

Toward  four  o’clock  next,  day,  Mon¬ 
day,  another  Taube  appeared  on  the 
horizon.  We  were  all  excited  enough  about 
it,  but  there  was  certainly  no  panic. 

I  was  at  a  bookstall  on  one  of  the 
quays  on  the  left  bank  when  that  speck 
appeared  in  the  sky,  to  the  westward, 
over  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame.  On 
every  corner  groups  of  persons  had  been 
questioning  the  heavens  for  an  houi. 
So,  when  the  first  pointing  umbrella 
went  up,  I  looked  and  saw.  Calm  and 
peaceful  enough  it  seemed  as  it  floated 
slowly  toward  us;  but  in  its  slow,  de¬ 
liberate,  onward  flight  there  was  some¬ 
thing  sinister.  But  for  the  most  of 
those  who  watched  it.  I  believe,  it  was 
a  mere  circus  performance.  M  as  it  com¬ 
ing  our  way?  Was  it?  The  touch  of 


Why  the  Pro-phy-lac-tic  is 
Known  as  the  World’s 
Standard  Tooth  Brush 

Because  the  seven  features  illus¬ 
trated  above  were  originated  by 
the  Pro-phy-lac-tic.  And  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  imitators  to  copy  them, 
proves  that  no  tooth  brush  can 
claim  really  to  clean  the  teeth 
unless  it  appears  to  be  made  like 
the  Pro-phy-lac-tic. 

IThe  big  end  tuft— that  goes  where  a 
tooth  brush  ought  to  go— even  to  the 
backs  of  the  back  teeth. 

2  Serrated  bristle  tufts  arranged  to  fit 
the  shape  of  the  jaw— known  as  the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic  Shape— the  big  step  in 
advance  in  tooth  brush  manufacture. 

3  The  curved  handle  with  beveled  and 
tapered  head  which  enables  thebrush 
to  get  behind  all  the  teeth. 

4  Dependable  markings  of  bristles  as 
hard,  medium,  soft— so  you  may  ab¬ 
solutely  rely  on  the  kind  you  like. 

5  The  hole  in  the  handle  and  the  hook 
on  which  to  hang  the  brush. 

6  The  use  of  symbols  to  mark  individ¬ 
ual  brushes  so  that  each  person  may 
always  recognize  his  own  brush. 

7  The  sanitary  yellow  box  that  brings 
your  tooth  brush  clean,  untouched 
by  any  hand  since  it  left  our  sanitary 
factory.  This  big  step  in  advance,  Hke 
the  others,  was  originated  by  the  Pro- 
phy-lac-tic  Tooth  Brush. 
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danger  but  made  the  spectacle  more  in¬ 
teresting.  Bourn!  I  heard  a  distant  ex¬ 
plosion.  Then  another,  another.  Bourn! 
Bourn!  Were  they  bombs?  No,  I  found 
out  afterward  that  it  was  the  cannon¬ 
ading  from  the  Bank  of  France,  directed 
at  another  avion  hovering  over  the  Gare 
St.  Lazare.  The  one  I  saw  dropped  a 
pennant  and  a  ridiculous  letter  describ¬ 
ing  imaginary  German  victories.  It  fell 
into  the  Square  of  the  Innocents  and 
was  immediately  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
contemptuous  crowd.  Paris  was  dis¬ 
gusted,  scornful,  resentful,  but  not  for 
a  moment  now  afraid. 

Peppering  the  Sky 

WO  appeared  that  Tuesday,  one  mak¬ 
ing  for  the  Bourse,  leaving  its  card 
near  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  the  other  evi¬ 
dently  trying  to  attack  the  Gare  du  Nord. 
They  were  fired  at  from  the  Eiffel  Tower, 
from  the  roofs  of  innumerable  houses, 
and  by  the  marines.  Two  excitable 
French  officers  even  emptied  their  re¬ 
volvers  at  it  from  a  cafe  on  the  Boule¬ 
vard  des  Capucines. 

For  the  French  evidently  have  an 
idea  that  bullets  go  up  and  never  come 
down,  or,  if  they  df>,  with  no  effect. 
They  did  come  down,  though,  and  killed 
a  man  or  two;  but  3"hat  didn’t  matter 
so  much  so  long  as  the  bullets  that  did 
it  were  French.  “Shall  we  open  the 
hunting  season  this  year?”  the  papers 
have  been  discussing.  Well,  it  was 
opened  with  eclat  in  Paris  that  week. 

One  woman  had  already  been  mor¬ 
tally  injured  by  a  Prussian  bomb  and 
two  children  wounded ;  that  was  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  casualties  inflicted  by  the 
aeroplanes.  For  the  most  part  their 
bombs  failed  to  explode,  or  fell  where 
they  did  little  harm.  The  insignificance 
of  the  damage  gave  Faris  courage,  but, 
all  the  same,  its  indignation  was  great. 
The  thing  was  outrageous.  Of  course 
we  were  not  surprised  at  the  Germans 
violating  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare 
and  attacking  noncombatants — we  were 
well  used  to  that  by  this  time.  What 
aroused  our  ire  was  the  lack,  appar¬ 
ently,  of  any  attempt  at  defense.  Where 
were  the  famous  French  aviators  so  re¬ 
nowned  for  their  skill  and  daring?  Was 
Paris  to  submit  calmly  to  the  infliction 
of  this  pest  every  day  at  five  o’clock 
without  let  or  hindrance?  Why,  the 
Germans  came  and  did  anything  they 
liked  with  us — the  sky  was  free  as  air ! 

The  Enemy  Entertains  Punctually 

HE  fourth  day  came — Wednesday, 
August  2.  Paris  awaited  its  usual 
entertainment.  On  the  top  of  Montmartre 
chairs  and  benches  were  rented  for  the 
show.  Opera  glasses  and  telescopes  were 
on  hire.  So  they  were  in  the  Place  de 
1’Opera  and  on  every  bridge  along  the 
Seine.  In  the  Gardens  of  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg  there  was  a  crowd  round  the  lit¬ 
tle  round  lake — the  boys  weren’t  sail¬ 
ing  boats  to-day — squinting  at  the  sky. 
“ Voilaf  Voiln!”  the  little  boys  cried  out 
and  pointed — but  it  was  a  joke  to  see 
the  old  gentlemen  and  timid  women 
craning  their  necks  for  nothing.  Bang! 
Everyone  jumped  nervously.  Only  a 
smash  on  the  tramway  on  the  “Boul 
San  Miche.” 

Up  came  the  Taube,  punctual  as  an 
Englishman’s  afternoon  tea.  Slowly  it 
sailed  toward  the  west,  every  eye  in 
Paris  watching  its  heavy  flight.  Over 
the  Eiffel  Tower  it  circled.  Ah,  it’s 
going  to  try  and  destroy  the  wireless 
apparatus !  Shots  cracked  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  then  an  explosion.  Was  it  a 
bomb  or  the  artillery  on  the  Champ  de 
Mars?  Suddenly  there  was  a  cry  that 
ran  all  over  the  Gardens.  “It’s  on  fire!” 
Men  threw  up  their  hats  gleefully,  women 
yelled  and  swore  with  joy. 

Surely  the  avion  was  flaming.  “It’s 
hit!”  the  crowd  exulted.  There  was  a 
blinding,  golden  light  that  surely  could 
be  nothing  but  blazing  gasoline.  But — 
but  why  no  smoke?  For  a  minute  that 
crowd  stood  breathless,  and  then  the 
machine  grew  black  again.  Was  it  drop¬ 
ping?  Ah,  no!  Calmly  it  sailed  south¬ 
ward,  toward  Montparnasse.  Silently, 
now.  we  followed  its  flight,  waiting  to 
hear  a  bomb. 

Now  it  turned  again.  A  few  minutes 
more  the  crowd  stared,  and  then  an¬ 
other  shout  arose.  It  was  coming  our 
way  !  Yes,  straight  for  us  ! 

Poor,  Nervous  Paris 

LIKE  chickens  at  sight  of  a  hawk,  the 
4  crowd  began  to  scatter.  Women  with 
their  camp  stools  and  embroidery,  chil¬ 
dren  with  balls  and  rackets,  men  with 
their  newspapers,  girls,  boys,  and  for¬ 
eigners,  walked  faster  and  faster,  more 


and  more  alarmed,  then  all  broke  into 
a  run.  The  whole  crowd  ran  this  way, 
that  way,  everywhere,  like  ants,  scam¬ 
pering  some  right,  some  left,  but  most 
like  hens  in  front  of  an  automobile,  right 
ahead  in  the  dangerous  line  of  flight. 

Fascinated,  I  had  stayed  too  long.  It 
was  too  late  to  escape  now  anyway. 
The  Taube,  like  a  great  bird,  curved 
wings. and  forked  tail,  was  directly  over 
my  head.  Bang,  bang,  crack,  crack, 
crack,  pat-tat-tat-tat-tat-tirm// !  The  guns 
went  off  like  Fourth  of  July  firecrackers 
in  a  barrel.  Everybody  was  firing — the 
Republican  Guard  at  the  Luxembourg, 
the  marines  at  the  Metro  Subway  sta¬ 
tion,  from  a  dozen  housetops.  Then  at 
last  I  began  to  run,  too.  I  would  take 
my  chance  with  a  Prussian  bomb,  but 
when  a  thousand  excitable  Frenchmen 
began  to  pepper  the  sky,  me  for  the  tall 
timber !  Alas,  I  couldn’t  find  anything 
tall  enough  or  wide  enough — in  fact,  no 
shelter  of  any  kind.  The  air  was  now 
blackening  with  smoke,  north,  south, 
east,  and  west.  Flocks  of  sparrows  and 
pigeons  were  whirring  out  of  the  trees 
in  all  directions.  Every  minute  I  ex¬ 
pected  a  rain  of  lead  to  fall.  Where  all 
the  balls  went  I  have  no  idea — but  I 
escaped,  and  at  last  ventured  rather 
shamefacedly  forth  from  the  slender  pro¬ 
tection  of  my  skinny  chestnut  tree.  Half 
an  hour  after  the  Taube  had  retired,  up 
rose  two  smart  French  Bleriots  like  cheva¬ 
liers  in  the  lists  of  the  sky,  and  swag¬ 
gered  off  after  the  intruder — too  late. 

Fooling  the  Crowd 

HREE  Taubes  appeared  over  Paris 
that  day,  but  no  great  harm  was 
done.  On  Montmartre  the  vendors  of  sirop 
and  coco  kept  right  on  selling  their 
drinks  to  the  crowd  at  the  great  open- 
air  theatre  which  had  the  whole  city  of 
Paris  for  its  back  drop.  The  couriers 
from  Berlin,  one  might  almost  say,  were 
applauded  when  they  entered  the  scene. 
Such  was  the  “reign  of  terror”  which  the 
Wolff  Agency  created  for  the  German 
papers.  Before  the  third  experience  the 
exploits  of  the  Taubes  had  become  ridicu¬ 
lous  without  ceasing  to  be  barbarous. 

On  the  fifth  day  Paris,  with  no  halls, 
concerts,  or  theatres  to  divert  it  now, 
prepared  for  the  daily  farce  in  the 
heavens.  Four  o’clock  came,  but  no 
Taube.  Half  past  four — five,  and  still 
we  waited.  “Lord,  why  doesn’t  it  come? 
My  neck  aches!”  I  heard  one  girl  say. 
At  last  we  saw  something  in  the  west, 
an  unusual  direction.  Ah!  We  settled 
back  for  our  usual  thrill.  But  the  ma¬ 
chine  flew  faster  than  usual ;  it  seemed 
more  light  and  graceful  than  the  placid 
heavy  birds  of  prey  we  knew.  There  was 
a  buzz  of  talk  about  me  that  I  couldn't 
understand.  What  were  they  saying? 

A  fat  man  in  shirt  sleeves  ran  out 
of  a  cafe  with  a  pair  of  field  glasses 
in  one  hand  and  a  tumbler  half  full  of 
beer  in  the  other.  A  girl  in  a  green  hat 
snatched  the  bifocals  from  him,  tipped 
back  her  head,  pointed  them  at  the  sky, 
squinted.  “Aw,  take  them !”  she  said, 
handing  back  the  glasses  disgustedly. 
“It’s  only  a  French  one !” 

Real  Work  for  Aeroplanes 

ELL,  where  were  the  French  avions 
all  this  time,  when  they  should 
have  been  guarding  the  city?  If  Paris 
had  realized  what  they  were  about  it 
would  perhaps  have  been  willing  to  let  the 
Taubes  fly  over  its  head  every  day.  The 
papers  say  little  about  our  aviators.  A 
duel  in  the  air  occasionally,  or  some 
such  spectacular  feat — but  nothing  of 
the  hard  work,  the  invaluable  work,  the 
flying  machines  are  doing. 

Perhaps  you  have  wondered  why  no 
more  great  battles  were  fought — though, 
indeed,  the  engagements  in  August  would 
in  any  previous  war  have  been  accounted 
of  the  first  class — why  the  news  did  not 
come  in  more  frequently  of  solid,  heavy 
fighting.  It  was  not  only  because  of  the 
masterly  retreat  of  the  Allies  holding 
back  two  million  of  the  enemy ;  it  was 
the  information  that  made  that  strategy 
possible.  It  was  the  French  aeroplanes 
that  caused  the  constant  shifting  of 
heavy  masses  of  troops. 

Some  Spectacular  Stunts 

OW,  from  every  battle  field  come  re¬ 
ports  of  German  machines  hovering 
constantly  over  the  fight,  dropping 
bombs  or  signaling  to  their  artillery. 
The  French  were  no  such  fools.  Their 
aviators  saw  little  of  the  battle — they 
were  all  behind  the  enemy’s  lines,  out 
of  gunshot,  after  the  news.  They  dis¬ 
covered  changes  of  position,  reinforce¬ 
ments,  supply  trains.  All  over  Belgium 
they  went,  corroborating  the  rumor  of 
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i,e  withdrawal  of  German  army  corps. 

•hev  explored  Germany,  watched  rail¬ 
way  lines,  nosing  their  way  through 
tie  clouds,  until  every  hunch  of  troops 
,-ere  located,  every  movement  reported, 
•ggoud,  it  is  said,  went  almost  to  Ber- 
i„B  Over  Brussels  one  aviator  scattered 
Tinted  slips  of  information  and  hope, 
nd  then  looped  the  loop  just  out  of 
each  of  the  German  artillery.  Occa- 
ionally  they  did.  however,  participate 
a  the  fighting.  Tales  are  told  of  actual 
harges  on  German  cavalry  hy  dart 
[evil  aviators  who  swooped  down  to 
yithin  twenty  feet  of  the  ground,  starn- 
leding  horses  by  the  hundreds  at  the 
iritical  moment. 

During  the  last  weeks  of  August  the 
brills  came  faster  and  faster.  The 
Germans  were  at  Cambrai— they  were 
it  San  Quentin — at  Compiegne — nearer 
ind  nearer  every  day,  till  at  last  Paris 
yoke  up  to  find  most  of  its  northern 
railway  lines  severed.  Further  south 
:he  Prussians  came,  and  the  rush  from 
Paris  began.  Taris  was  actually  in  dan¬ 
ger!  All  the  old  tales  of  the  siege  of 
1870  were  dragged  out  of  the  past  and 
new  horrors  predicted.  We  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  eating  dogs  and  cats  and  the 
elephants  in  the  Paris  Zoo. 

Statistics  show  that  there  are  about 
650  babies  born  every  week  in  Paris 
and  its  suburbs,  and  during  the  siege 
of  1S70  almost  80  per  cent  of  the  infants 
under  one  year  old  died  because  of  the 
lack  of  miik.  There  were  two  terrible 
weeks  for  the  mothers,  this  August,  in 
Paris,  and  all  who  could  got  away  to 
the  country.  No  Seine  boats  for  them  with 
a  trip  to  the  ocean,  and  no  American 
warships — they  went  where  they  could. 

Facing  the  Grim  Facts 

NEXT,  the  capital  itself  fled,  and  the 
Government  hid  in  Bordeaux  ;  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Mint  and  Ministry,  as  well  as 
numberless  deputies  with  cold  feet,  al¬ 
though  the  Chamber  is  not  there  in  ses¬ 
sion  A  few  presidents  of  Red  Cross  hos¬ 
pitals  escaped  in  Red  Cross  automobiles— 
to  safety.  “Le  Temps,”  with  many  excuses, 
vanished,  losing  many  subscribers  and 
much  prestige,  and  the  London  Dail.i 
Mail”  is  also  numbered  among  the  miss¬ 
ing.  But,  meanwhile,  those  who  did 
stay  went  to  work  in  a  hurry. 

Why  wasn’t  Paris  already  prepared 
for  a"  siege?  Well,  New  York  doesn’t 
expect  one,  does  it?  No  more,  really,  did 
Paris.  Didn’t  it  have  its  circling  chain 
of  forts  and  batteries?  We  all  thought 
if  the  strongest  entrenched  camp  in  the 
world.  Nevertheless,  the  Sunday  stroll¬ 
ers  on  the  fortifications  grew  nervous 
Why  were  trees  felled,  ditches  cut,  and 
barricades  being  built  at  every  gate  in 
the  walls?  Did  you  live  within  the  zone 
of  the  forts — near  Mont  Valerien  or  St. 
Denis  or  Montigny  or  Van  jours — you 
were  informed  that  within  four  days 
your  house,  shop,  or  inn  must  be  emptied 
and  destroyed.  If  not,  it  was  blown  up. 
There  was  one  day  when,  at  noon,  we 
heard  rumbling  in  the  north.  Was  it 
the  demolishing  of  these  houses,  or  a 
thunder  storm,  or  the  Prussians?  We 
never  really  knew. 

Adoring  the  Heroes 

WAS  finishing  my  coffee  one  night  last 
week  when  a  friend  came  in  with 
is  eyes  shining.  “Get  on  your  hat ! 
e  said.  “They’re  here.  Coming  down 
he  Boul  Mich’ !”  We  raced  out  together, 

11  the  women  of  the  pension  after  us. 

No  bands  of  music;  no  police  roping 
iff  the  streets  and  keeping  back  the 
rowds ;  no  proud,  erect  company’s  front 
icross  the  street  with  captains  saluting 
he  upper  windows.  Just  a  long  line  of 
Zouaves,  marching,  walking  rather,  with 
iroken  step,  four  abreast,  down  the  long 
ane  of  the  crowds  that  hemmed  them  in. 

This  was  really  the  first  sight  Paris 
iad  yet  had  of  soldiers  since  the  war 
LH-oke  out.  The  mobilized  men  had  left 
the  city  in  their  old  clothes,  and  had 
?one  to  their  casernes  for  their  uniforms 
and  guns.  What  troops  had  come  from 
outer  France  had  made  their  way  by 
train  without  passing  through  the  city. 
Can  you  imagine,  then,  how  Paris,  un¬ 
der  the  strain  of  the  steady  German 
advance,  welcomed  the  “Turcos”?  The 
Prussians  were,  so  to  speak,  on  our  five- 
yard  line,  and  any  day  they  might  score 
a  touchdown  at  the  forts — demolish  one 
or  two,  and  slide  past  for  a  goal — the 
entry  irto  Paris. 

No  wmder  the  girls  went  wild!  For 
these  w  ere  soldiers,  fast  enough !  Sol¬ 
diers,  t  ley  were  professional  fighters — 
fighting  was  not  with  them  the  work  of 
a  seaso  i  or  a  campaign — it  was  a  life 
career.  Mohammedan  all,  their  way  to 


Paradise  led  through  death  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

Hustled  by  the  mob,  dejected— think¬ 
ing,  I  suppose,  of  her  own  boy  at  the 
front  fighting  for  a  week  without  sleep, 
or  wounded — a  little  old  woman  was  cry¬ 
ing  silently  into  her  handkerchief.  A 
big  Arab  caught  sight  of  her  and  threw 
the  spectators  to  one  side.  In  another 
moment  his  big  arm  was  about  her  and 
he  was  stooping;  he  was  kissing  her  on 
the  cheek.  “Don’t  cry,  mamma,”  he  said. 
“Don’t  cry  !  I’ll  bring  you  back  the  head 
of  the  Emperor  William !”  I  saw  one 
well-dressed  lady  nervously  handing  out 
franc  pieces  to  the  soldiers  till  she  had 
emptied  her  bag.  She  finished  it  and 
stood  smiling  happily.  Frenchmen,  all 
neat,  tight  trousered,  with  waxed  mus 
taches,  were  surrounded  by  the  girls. 

Getting  the  Point 

FROM  eight  in  the  evening  until  one 
o’clock  next  morning  the  troops  kept 
coming,  coming,  coming — infantry,  artil¬ 
lery,  cavalry;  2S.000  of  them,  with  bag 
gage  wagons  scrawled  all  over  by  the 
soldiers— “Emperor  William’s  Hearse!” 
and  “Death  to  the  Boschs!” 

The  Germans  were  within  thirty 
miles  of  Paris  now,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  no  hope  whatever  of  escaping  a 
fight  outside  the  line  of  forts.  Escape 
from  it?  Why,  of  a  sudden  we  woke 
up  to  a  realization  of  what  was  hap¬ 
pening.  Wasn’t  that  just  exactly  what 
Joff re  wanted  ?  Why  else  was  he  retreat¬ 
ing  and  fighting,  fighting  and  retreating, 
opening  out  to  right  and  left,  leaving 
the  way  clear  to  Paris?  He  was  harass¬ 
ing  the  enemy  on  either  flank,  forcing 
it  in  our  direction.  Lord,  he  was  driv¬ 
ing  them  upon  the  forts!  Of  course! 
What  better  plan,  desperate  though  it 
was,  could  be  conceived  against  that 
heavy  flood.  Driving  it  upon  the  spikes 
-  against  the  terrible  long-range  heavy 
guns  of  the  northern  zone  of  forts,  where 
we  could  batter  them  to  smithereens. 
There  he  would  attack  them  on  either 
flank,  and  then— the  debacle.  It  was 
either  kill  or  cure.  We  breathed  freer, 

It  was  a  trick,  then.  The  work  on  the 
fortifications,  upon  the  revictualment  of 
the  city,  the  storing  up  of  ammunition, 
became  perfervid.  Paris  cleared  her 
decks  for  action. 

Paris  Hides  Its  Treasures 

LAST  Thursday  I  was  coming  home 
j  from  an  early  walk  when,  along  the 
Rue  Vaugirard,  I  saw  a  low  dray  with 
little  wheels  coming  my  way.  There  was 
something  white  loaded  on  it,  and  it 
looked  somehow  familiar.  Why,  what 
d’you  think!  It  was  the  statue  of  the 
infant.  Bacchus  playing  with  the  baby 
bears — tickling  the  cubs  with  a  straw — 
now  in  the  open  air  and  sunshine !  ^For 
all  the  world,  it  was  like  a  “float”  in 
a  carnival  procession.  But  who  were 
these  bowed-over  old  men  in  black 
blouses  who  appeared  in  procession, 
trudging  along  the  sidewalk?  One  bore 
a  bronze  bust,  four  behind  him  carried, 
stretcherwise.  a  painting  of  a  spirited 
lady  in  a  Gainsborough  hat.  After  that 
came  bearers  of  more  paintings  *  and 
statuettes.  By  the  time  I  reached  the 
gates  of  the  Museum  of  the  Luxembourg 
I  saw  what  it  all  meant.  Huge  vans 
were  backed  up  at  the  doors.  The  treas 
ures  were  being  removed  to  some  secret 
place  of  safety,  out  of  the  way  of  fire 
from  German  bombs. 

At  the  Louvre,  also,  the  chambers  now 
are  almost  bare.  The  Venus  of  Milo  is 
safe  below  ground  in  a  fireproof  vault, 
and  the  cellars  are  packed  with  works 
of  art,  covered  with  straw  and  gunny 
sacks,  with  every  window  barricaded 
with  bags  of  sand.  There  they  are  safe 
— unless  the  Prussians  actually  enter  the 
city.  Paris  is  ready  for  them,  though 
it  is  ready  for  anything,  now;  ready  to 
fight  to  the  end. 

France  Loves  Its  Defenders 

YOU  have  hard  work  getting  a  taxi,  or 
a  fiacre,  nowadays.  Plenty  of  them, 
but  crowded  with  trunks  and  bandboxes 
and  dogs  and  children.  It’s  not  uncommon 
to  see  a  whole  family  and  a  brace  of  hens 
to  boot  jammed  into  a  one-horse  carriage, 
coming  from  the  Gare  du  Nord.  They 
are  the  refugees  from  the  provinces  in 
the  line  of  march  of  the  Germans,  flee¬ 
ing  before  destruction. 

“Have  a  bottle  of  champagne!  Have 
a  cigar !  Do  you  need  any  money  ?" 
That’s  what  the  English  Tommies  and 
the  Belgian  privates  hear  when  they  sit 
down  to  a  caf6.  Even  the  “Turcos”  are 
petted  and  feasted.  A  military  auto 
drives  up,  covered  with  mud  at  an  inn 
at  St.  Denis,  and  two  soldiers,  pretty 


Like  Covering 
Your  Walls  With  Velvet 

The  same  soft,  deep  tones  of  velvet,  with  velvet 
richness  and  body.  Only  by  using  the  heaviest 
and  most  expensive  solid  toned  wall  paper  or 
tapestry  can  you  accomplish  the  effects  obtained 
with  LIQUID  VELVET  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

It  covers  your  walls  with  a  velvet  textuved  coat 
whose  freshness  can  be  renewed  by  washing. 
Nothing  more  truly  artistic,  nor  a  more  harmo¬ 
nious  background  for  pictures,  ornaments  and 
drapery ;  no  medium  so  effective  for  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  good  taste. 
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What  Is  Liquid  Velvet? 

A  new,  oil-base,  washable  wall 
finish,  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  Not 
a  paint;  nothing  like  calcimine. 
LIQUID  VELVET  is  unique, 
alone  in  the  field. 

Other  makers,  seeking  the  same 
results,  lacked  the  patience  neces¬ 
sary. 

The  O’Brien  Varnish  Company 
had  the  manufacturing  facilities  and 
the  patience.  We  were  willing  to 
take  the  time — almost  40  years 
needed  to  develop  LIQUID 
VELVET. 

Liquid  Velvet  Washes 

Another  wonderful  feature  of 
LIQUID  VELVET  is  the  fact 

that  it  can  be  washed. 

A  sponge  and  a  pail  of  water  will 
keep  it  fresh  and  clean  indefinitely. 
No  danger  of  marring  its  original 
beauty. 

Think  of  the  economy  this  af¬ 
fords,  the  decorating  bills  it  saves, 
the  exquisite  cleanliness  it  allows. 

No  need  to  redecorate  any 
LIQUID  VELVET  wall  until 
you  wish  to  change  the  color.  No 


cracking,  no  chipping  or  marring, 
no  peeling  or  discoloration. 

Can  be  applied  over  old  wall 
paper  if  desired. 

Liquid  Velvet  BookFree.  Sendforit. 

Master  Varnish 

is  the  finish  for  floors  and  wood¬ 
work  that  lives  up,  in  beauty  and 
durability,  to  walls  treated  with 

LIQUID  VELVET. 

Absolutely  water-proof  and  mar- 
proof.  Even  boiling  water  will  not 
affect  the  gloss;  floors  won’t  get 
shabby  after  a  little  wear.  We  have 
a  descriptive  book  which  we  will 
gladly  send  to  every  interested  person. 

Can  of  Flexico  Enamel  Free 

In  White  or  Colors 

Every  person  who  sends  for  our 
LIQUID  VELVET  or  MASTER 
VARNISH  books  will  receive  a 
trial  can  of  Flexico  Enamel ,  contain¬ 
ing  enough  to  finish  some  little  thing 
— a  picture  frame,  for  instance. 
Mention  the  color  you  would  like 
— and  enclose  six  cents  in  stamps 
to  pay  for  postage  and  packing. 
It  will  come  with  the  books  by 
return  mail.  Address 


THE  O’BRIEN  VARNISH  COMPANY 

3810  Johnson  Street  South  Bend,  Indiana 
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Railway  Ex. 
change  Building, 
St.  Louis. 

The  largest  mer¬ 
cantile  and  office 
building  in  the 
world. 


These  5,000  Window  Frames  Were 
Made  of  Armco  Pure  Iron  Because 


Mauran,  Russell 
&  Crowell,  archi¬ 
tects.  5,000  win¬ 
dow  frames  made 
of  Armco  Iron  by, 
J.  F.  Ruth,  of 
St.  Louis. 


Before  placing- this  big  order  the  architects  made  exhaustive  tests 
to  prove  the  rust-resisting  quality  of  Armco — American  Ingot  Iron. 
They  knew  that  a  metal  that  would  resist  rust  and  corrosion  would 
cut  out  big  up-keep  costs.  Armco  Iron,  because  of  its  unequaled 
purity  and  evenness,  was  found  to  be  that  metal. 

Armco  Iron  has  stood  the  test  of  years,  not  only  in  our  laboratory,  but  in 
actual  use.  Armco — American  Ingot  Iron — has  withstood,  far  better  than 
steel  or  any  other  iron,  salt  air  and  salt  water,  the  fumes  of  brimstone  and  all 
kinds  and  conditions  of  weather. 

Because  of  its  purity,  Armco 
Iron  shows  practically  no  dissolu¬ 
tion  when  the  zinc  is  applied  in  the 
process  of  galvanizing;  therefore 
the  galvanized  coating  is  purer 
and  will  last  many  times  longer 
than  that  on  steel  or  ordinary  iron. 

Armco  Iron  lath  resists  rust. 

It  is  being  used  in  some  of  the 
largest  buildings  of  the  country, 
such  as  the  Woolworth  Building 
in  New  York.  Armco  lath,  either 
in  the  Herringbone  pattern  as 
made  by  the  General  Fireproofing 
Co.,  or  the  Imperial  Spiral  Lath 
and  several  other  styles  made  in 
our  factory,  results  in  better,  more 
lasting  plaster  work. 

The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co. 

Box  513,  Middletown,  Ohio 

Licensed  Manufacturers  under  Patents  granted 
International  Metal  Products  Company 

Branch  Offices  in  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit, 

New  York,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati 


Architects,  builders, 
contractors,  investors 
and  all  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  not  only  in  build¬ 
ing  more  economically 
but  in  reducing  the  cost 
of  maintaining  their 
buildings,  should  write 
for  this  book  —  “DE¬ 
FEATING  RUST” 
the  Story  of  Armco 
Iron. 


The  trade  mark  ARMOO 
carries  the  assurance  that 
iron  bearing  that  mark  is 
manufactured  by  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Rolling  Mill  Company 
with  the  skill,  intelligence 
and  fidelity  associated  witli 
its  products,  and  hence  can 
he  depended  upon  to  possess 
in  the  highest  degree  the 
merit  claimed  for  it. 

Armco  Iron  is  most  ser¬ 
viceable  for: 

Roofing  Culverts 

Refrigerators 
Smoke-stacks 

Gasoline  Tanks 
Terne  Plate  Window  Frames 

Stoves  and  Furnaces 
Enameling  Material  Water  Tanks 
Railroad  Cars 

Advertising  Signs  Wire  Fencing 
Flumes  Metal  Lath 

Iron  Boiler  Tubes  Conductor  Pipes 


A  Capps  Indian  Blankets 
and  Sport-Coats 


for  the  “Tribe  of  the  Great 
Out-doors.”  The  latest 
smart  over  garment  — a 
practical  new  “fad,”  cer¬ 
tain  of  permanent  popu¬ 
larity  because  the  coats 
are  so  useful.  Made 
from  selected  designs 
of  the  famous  CAPPS 
INDIAN  BLANKETS, 
man-tailored  and  beauti¬ 
fully  finished.  Artistic 
and  original  —  very  cosy 
and  comfortable.  Light 
in  weight,  but  warm  and 
waterproof.  For  all  men 
and  women  —  boys  and 
girls  who  love  out-door 
sports  and  pastimes. 
Charmingly  "chic"  and 
exclusive,  appealing 
strongly  to  the  college  fraternity.  These  beautiful  coats 
are  guaranteed  10(y ,  Pure  Wool  the  same  as 


Capps  Genuine  Indian  Blankets 

Follow  authentic  designs  of  Indian  Tribal  blankets  and 
are  clean  and  sanitary.  Their  appeal  to  artistic  home  lovers 
i9  irresistible  and  their  uses  are  almost  limitless.  Ideal  for 
couch  covers,  slumber  robes,  camp  use,  yacht  and  auto¬ 
mobile,  steamer  rugs,  for  baby's  buggy'  and  dozens  of 
other  useful  and  decorative  purposes. 

Capp9  Indian  Blankets  and  Novelty  Coats  are  sold  by  good 
dealers  everywhere.  It"  not  by  yours,  write  us.  Well  send  you 
FREE  beautiful  booklet,  illustrating  in  actual  color  the  most 


"VUITH  Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 
**  and  Dutch  Boy  linseed  oil  on 
your  brush  you  put  a  waterproof, 
preserving,  beautifying  film  on  your 
house  —  elastic 
enough  to  stretch 
without  ^ 
cracking, 
fine  enough  to  anchor  into 
wood  pores.  Tint  it  any_ 
color. 

Send  for  Paint  Adviser 
No.  714  -FREE 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 


New  York  Boston  Buffalo  Chicago 

Cleveland  San  Francisco  St.  Louis  Cincinnati 


Educator  Wafers  Solve  Bread  Problem 

All-Food  Crackers 

Made  from  Educator  Entire  Wheat  Flour 
At  Grocers  in  tins,  packages  or  by  the  Pound 

Johnson  Educator  Food  Co., ^“on^MaM.' 


tired  and  pretty  dirty,  get  out  to  stretch 
their  legs  before  going  on  to  head¬ 
quarters.  “I’m  a  poor  man,”  says  the  old 
waiter,  “but  damned  if  I’ll  take  any 
money  for  your  drinks !”  he  exclaims. 
Why  do  the  women  come  to  the  shop 
doors  at  the  clatter  of  trotting  hoofs? 
Why  do  their  anxious,  suffering  faces 
relax  into  smiles?  Englishmen!  “ Voila , 
las  Anglais!”  A  Briton  is  as  much  a  god 
as  if  he  were  in  the  heart  of  Africa. 
But,  as  for  the  Belgians — well,  the  Bel¬ 
gians  are  nearer  than  gods,  they  are 
brothers !  On  the  terraces  of  caf6s  along  the 
Grand  Boulevards  the  old  aristocrats  are 
already  talking  of  a  new  king  of  France- 
Who  is  the  new  pretender?  Don’t  laugh, 
it’s  Albert  the  First,  King  of  Belgium. 

For  three  days  the  city  had  no  news — 
only  the  vaguest  of  statements  from  the 
General  Staff,  “the  condition  remains 
the  same,”  or  words  as  bare,  and  Paris 
held  its  breath.  The  third  night  came 
a  thunderstorm.  Oh,  that  drenching  rain, 
those  volleys  of  artillery !  Every  woman 
in  Paris  shuddered.  Weren’t  their  sons, 
their  husbands,  their  brothers  out  in 
that  rain — hearing,  no  doubt,  a  roll  of 
thunder;  or,  oh  God,  sounds  much  more 
horrible?  And  then — Paris  could  scarcely 
believe  it,  it  wouldn’t  for  a  week  believe 
it — the  great  German  flood  instead  of 
beating  up  against  the  bristling  walls  of 


the  forts,  swerved,  and  swept  away  to 
the  southeast.  Paris — for  the  time  at 
least — was  saved.  It  was  no  longer  the 
target  of  the  war. 

Paris  is  a  different  place.  No  lights 
on  the  bridges  across  the  Seine  (for 
fear  they  may  indicate  the  position  of  the 
Tower  too  easily  to  nocturnal  birds  of 
prey)  and  one  gets  new  beauties  from 
the  moonlight  along  the  river,  unspoiled 
by  the  electric  lamps.  Fewer  lights  on 
the  streets,  too— the  great  Arc  de  Tri- 
omplie  de  l’Etoile  bulks  up  in  great  archi¬ 
tectural  masses  with  a  new  dignity  un¬ 
der  the  moon — the  bas-reliefs  so  much 
more  powerful  than  under  the  diffused 
lights  of  many  lamps. 

The  flags  of  Paris !  The  hundreds  of 
thousand  cotton  flags  that  now  are  droop¬ 
ing,  limp,  and  soiled,  and  faded  !  But  the 
tricolor  still  flies  from  every  house,  and 
within  the  year  may  it  wave,  fresh  and 
bright,  over  Alsace.  But  meanwhile  a  new 
tricolor  has  appeared  in  Paris  streets,  and 
Paris  has  welcomed  it  as  a  friend.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  in  view  of  a  possible 
occupation  of  the  city,  the  resident  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  are  authorized  to  hang  out¬ 
side  their  apartments  the  star-spangled 
banner.  And  now  to  every  American  in 
Paris  there  is  a  double  meaning  to  his 
words  when  lie  cfies :  “Three  cheers  for 
the  Red,  White,  and  Blue!” 


The  Czar’s  Fighting  Men 

( Concluded  from  page  13) 


a  farm  at  Bielsky.  He  found  there  two 
dead  women,  killed  by  the  Germans’  own 
shells,  and  a  live  child.  The  farm  out¬ 
house  was  burning.  Michail  sat  with 
the  child  and  began  calling  it  ‘My  pigeon, 
my  swallow ;  give  me  a  kiss' ;  but  the 
child  said  nothing.  Then  Michail  took  a 
straw  in  his  moutli  and  began  twirling  it 
round  to  amuse  the  infant.  Next  even¬ 
ing  Michail  was  ill.  His  tongue  swelled 
up,  and  the  surgeon,  Dr.  Januisheff,  said 
he  had  blood  poisoning.  This  was  be¬ 
cause  the  sharp  end  of  the  straw  had 
entered  his  tongue.  Our  men  thought  it 
was  the  plague.  The  Germans  must  have 
poisoned  the  straw,  thinking  our  men 
would  sleep  on  it. 


“On  the  fourth  day  Michail  died.  I 
wonder  what  Consistorial  Secretary 
Januisheff  will  say?” 

These  letters  give  some  notion  of  the 
war  psychology  of  the  better  type  of 
muzhik  soldier.  Such  letters  could  not 
be  written  by  Germans,  Frenchmen,  or 
Englishmen.  They  would  not  be  as  crude, 
as  bloodthirsty ;  as  human,  as  merci¬ 
ful.  The  typical  Riadovoi  Ivan  Ivanu- 
itch  Ivanoff  is  still  an  unspoiled  child — 
curious,  credulous,  cunning,  simple,  sav¬ 
age,  kindly.  These  are  the  qualities  of 
the  natural,  the  unsophisticated  Rus¬ 
sians;  and  they  appear  abundantly  in  let¬ 
ters  smuggled  from  the  front  and  picked 
up  by  the  victors  in  blood-soaked  trenches-. 
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The  All-Star  Team 


( Continued  from  page  7) 


blind.  Mclnnis,  Saier.  Jack  Miller,  and 
Jake  Daubert  were  the  leading  first  base- 
men,  but  Mclnnis  had  an  edge  on  the 
rest.  Jake  Daubert  was  a  close  second, 
batting  brilliantly  and  fielding  well. 

Collins  at  second  base  was  the  star 
ball  player  of  the  year.  He  batted  con¬ 
sistently  around  .350.  He  drove  in  more 
runs  than  any  other  man.  He  scored 
more  himself  than  anjr  other  from  eithei 
league.  He  stole  about  sixty  bases— and 
at  second  played  a  brilliant,  aggressii  e, 
heady  game  from  April  to  October.  Col¬ 
lins  hasn’t  a  rival.  Evers  was  of  gieat 
value  to  the  Braves — but  the  Trojan 
isn’t  a  Collins. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  I  rank 
Baker  still  reigns  supreme  at  third. 
Baker  batted  around  .340.  drove  in  run 
after  run,  hit  all  pitchers  alike  and  fielded 
steadily.  There  was  a  great  scarcity  of 
good  third  basemen — but  it  would  have 
taken  a  star  to  have  driven  Baker  from 
the  all-star  job. 

At  Short 

HE  main  infield  argument  is  centered 
at  shortstop.  Jack  Barry  played 
fine  ball.  So  did  Seott  of  the  Red  Sox, 
who  also  batted  .300.  But  the  season’s 
sensation  was  Walter  Maranville  of  the 
Braves.  Maranville  played  one  of  the 
greatest  infield  games  ever  seen.  He  out- 
batted  Barry  by  twenty-five  points.  He 
broke  all  double-play  records— figuring 
in  ninety,  of  which  he  alone  started  sixty. 
Working  with  Evers  he  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  infielders  ever  seen. 
“Maranville  is  the  greatest  infielder  I 
ever  saw,”  was  the  tribute  umpire  Bill 
Klem  paid  him  at  the  close  of  the  race. 
••He  made  more  impossible  plays  than 
any  two  men  in  the  game.” 

The  Brave  midget  may  be  shy  Jack 
Barry’s  greater  experience  and  inside 
work,  but  lie  more  than  makes  up  for 
this  in  his  dash  and  his  amazing  ability 
at  covering  ground  and  making  plays 
from  every  known  angle. 

The  Outfield 

O  one  has  yet  come  forward  to  drive 
Ty  Cobb  and  Tris  Sneaker  from 
any  all-star  outfield  of  the  game.  Cobb 


was  out  of  harness  for  part  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  but  he  worked  in  over  ninety  games, 
and  while  in  action  showed  again  that 
there  was  only  one  Ty.  On  the  31st  of 
August  Cobb  was  fourth  in  batting,  with 
an  average  of  .344.  Collins  had  .350, 
Jackson  .352,  and  Hoblitzel  .353.  It 
seemed  for  a  brief  bit  that  the  Georgia 
Ghost,  after  leading  his  league  seven 
years  at  bat,  was  to  be  hauled  down 
at  last.  But  on  the  15tli  of  September, 
two  weeks  later,  Cobb  was  batting  .3S0, 
thirty  points  beyond  his  closest  rival. 
He  literally  tore  his  way  through  all 
opposition,  swept  his  rivals  back,  and 
left  them  so  far  in  the  rear  that  what 
promised  to  be  a  great  batting  contest 
turned  out  to  be  a  farce. 

Speaker  had  another  Speaker  year. 
The  Red  Sox  star  hatted  over  .330, 
fielded  with  all  his  usual  brilliancy,  and 
did  fine  work  around  the  bases. 

Joe  Jackson,  holder  of  the  all-star 
outfield  job  with  Cobb  and  Speaker,  was 
not  so  fortunate.  In  our  opinion  George 
Burns  of  the  Giants  did  better  work 
than  the  Cleveland  slugger.  Jackson 
outbatted  Burns,  hut  there  all  compari¬ 
son  in  favor  of  the  Carolina  Krupp  gun 
ends.  Jackson  stole  only  twenty-five 
bases.  Burns  led  the  National  League 
with  over  sixty  steals.  Jackson  scored 
less  than  seventy  runs.  Burns  scored 
over  one  hundred.  Burns  led  his  league 
in  stolen  bases  and  in  runs  scored.  He 
was  next  to  Collins  in  both  circuits.  In 
addition  to  this  he  proved  to  he  a  bril¬ 
liant  outfielder  with  a  wonderful  range 
and  a  wonderful  arm.  He  was  the  most 
valuable  outfielder  in  his  league,  with 
Connelly  of  Boston  close  behind,  but  not 
quite  up  to  Burns’s  equal  in  all-around 
work.  Sam  Crawford  had  a  fine  year, 
and  Connelly  of  Boston  was  of  great 
help  to  his  club.  Zach  Wheat  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  had  a  good  year,  hut  the  general  out- 
fielding  class  was  nothing  wonderful. 

As  to  the  Feds 

HTK  selection  doesn’t  include  any  of 
tlie  Federal  Leaguers,  as  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  see  a  sufficient  amount  of 
their  play  or  to  form  any  opinion  from 
averages.  But  in  Kauflf  and  several 
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$3,875,000  Last  Month 
Paid  for  Hudson  Sixes 


$930,000  Weekly 

These  figures  tell  better  than  words  can  how  men 
are  flocking  to  this  new-day  car.  In  September,  buy¬ 
ers  of  new  cars  paid  $3,875,000  for  this  HUDSON 
Six-40  alone. 

This  averages  $930,000  weekly.  That  is,  they  are 
buying  as  fast  as  we  build— 100  cars  daily. 

No  Other  Class  Car  So  Appealing 

This  is  the  largest  sale  ever  won  by  a  class  car. 

Or  by  any  car  priced  above  $1200. 

And  it  comes  at  a  time  when  men  are  buying  more 
carefully-comparing  more  closely -demanding  more 
refinements  than  ever  before.  It  comes  at  the  climax 
of  men’s  rebellion  against  over-tax  and  excess. 

At  this  time— with  all  the  new-year  ™°dels  out 
men  are  buying  five  times  as  many  HUDSONS  as 
they  bought  one  year  ago. 

Hudsons  Now  at  Top 

HUDSON  models— designed  by  Howard  E.  Coffin 
—have  been  climbing  up  fast  in  late  years.  T  e 
HUDSON  Six  of  two  years  ago  was  the  largest-selling 

Six  in  the  world.  ,  ,  , 

But  this  new  Six-40  has  developed  an  avalanche  of 

favor  In  a  single  year  it  has  quintupled  HUDSON 
popuiarity.  It  has  made  the  HUDSON-all  things 
considered — the  top-place  car  of  today. 

Note  this  one-year  record.  The  first-model  Six-40 
came  out  a  year  ago.  It  outsold  our  output  by  3000 
cars.  This  1915  model  came  out  in  July.  We  trebled 
our  output  to  meet  the  demand  for  it.  But  on  August 
1  it  was  4000  cars  oversold.  Now— with  an  output 
five  times  last  year’s— we  are  barely  filling  orders. 

This  is  the  Car  Men  Wanted 

Four  years  ago,  Howard  E.  Coffin  the  great  HUD- 
SON  designer— conceived  this  new-type  car.  He  saw 


the  trend  of  motorists’  wants,  and  he  started  then  to 
meet  them.  Since  then — for  four  years  he  has  worked 
on  this  car.  And  the  whole  HUDSON  corps  of  47 
engineers  has  worked  with  him. 


He  saw  the  end  of  awkward  over-size.  Here  is  a 
modest-size  car  with  seats  for  seven  and  ample  room 
for  seven. 

He  saw  the  end  of  excess  weight,  due  to  wrong 
materials  and  crude  designing.  He  has  saved  you  here 
about  1000  pounds — the  weight  of  a  car-full  of  people. 

He  saw  the  demand  for  economy.  With  a  new- 
type  motor  he  has  reduced  operative  cost  about  30  per 
cent  in  this  car. 

He  saw  how  beauty,  comfort  and  convenience  ap¬ 
pealed  to  motor  buyers.  He  has  given  you  here- in 
all  these  ways— many  unique  attractions.  Every  detail 
—every  part— has  been  refined  in  four  years  to  the  limit. 

And  he  saw  the  demand  for  lower-priced  quality 
cars.  And  here  he  gives  you-through  HUDSON 
efficiency — the  lowest-priced  class  car  built. 

The  Finished  Ideal— Go  See  It  Now 

Today— at  every  HUDSON  showroom— is  the  fin¬ 
ished  model  of  this  new-day  car.  You  will  see  every 
perfection— every  refinement— which  48  men  in  four 
years  have  worked  out. 

And  now  all  next  year’s  rivals  are  out  to  com¬ 
pare  with  it.  This  is  the  time  to  select  your  new  car. 

If  you  want  an  open  body,  there  are  months  of  fine 
driving  ahead  of  you-the  finest  of  theyear.  If  you  want 
a  closed  body,  promptness  will  insure  that  you  get  it. 

Go  this  week  and  see  this  HUDSON  Six-40.  If  you 
prefer  one  at  once,  and  your  dealer  can’t  deliver,  we  wi 
ship  one  by  express.  Hudson  dealers  are  everywhere. 


Five  New-Style  Bodies 


Seven-passenger  Phaeton,  $1,550;  3-passenger  Roadster,  $1,550, 
3  Dassenger  Cabriolet,  $1,750;  4-Passenger  Coupe,  $2,150;  new  Town 
Car,  $2,550.  All  f.  o.  b.  Detroit.  Canadian  Price:  Phaeton  or  Road¬ 
ster,  $2,100  f.  o.  b.  Detroit,  Duty  Paid. 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  8337  Jefferson  Ave.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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Kuh,  Ilathan  &  Fischer  Co 

Chicago 


Style  Book 
on  request 


THE  man  who 
wants  a  dressy 
overcoat  will  find  in 
the  Windsor  his 
exact  desire.  An 
ultra-fashionable 


Sincerity  Clothes 

garment,  in  modish 
good  taste.  A  lead¬ 
ing  merchant  near 
you  is  ready  to 
show  it. 
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These  Engineers,  Conductors 
and  Trainmen  of  Fast  Limited  Pas¬ 
senger  Trains,  and  thousands  more, 
carry  the  Hamilton  Watch  because 
of  its  accuracy. 

Railroad  men  agreeon  Hamilton  Accuracy. 

Jewelers  know  how  watches  wear  and 

they  agree  on  Hamilton  Durability. 

W rite  for  the  Hamilton  Watch  Book — 
“The  Timekeeper” 

There  are  twenty-five  models  of  the  Hamilton 
watch.  Every  one  has  Hamilton  quality  and 
Hamilton  accuracy.  They  range  in  price  from 
$12.25  for  movement  only  (in  Canada  $12.50)  up 
to  the  superb  Hamilton  masterpiece  at  $150  00. 
Your  jeweler  can  show  you  the  Hamilton  you 
want,  either  in  a  cased  watch  or  in  a  move¬ 
ment  only,  to  be  fitted  to  any  style  case  you 
select,  or  to  your  own  watch  case  if  you  prefer. 


HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY 
Dept.  D  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 
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others  the  Feds  had  many  stars,  Kauff 
being  rated  next  to  Cobb  by  many  who 
saw  all  three  leagues. 

Summing  Up 

ROM  the  above  selection  there  are 
but  two  men,  not  including  the 
pitchers,  who  batted  under  .300.  The 
general  average  would  be  around  .325. 

But,  after  all,  it  isn’t  a  matter  of 
averages.  We  have  tried  to  make  our 
selection  from  those  who  started  at  good 
speed  and  held  the  pace  through  a  year 
of  much  loafing  and  indifferent  work — - 
through  a  year  of  low  standard  in  dis¬ 
cipline  and  machine  morale,  due  to  out¬ 
side  competition  that  gave  the  player 
freer  rein. 

And,  once  again,  this  selection  was 
made  not  upon  past  records  or  past 


fame  or  upon  any  opinion  as  to  what 
might  be,  but  upon  a  record  of  actual 
achievement  from  April  to  October. 

It  would  have  been  much  simpler  and 
a  much  more  popular  move  to  have  fol¬ 
lowed  cut-and-dried  methods  and  named 
old  favorites.  But  as  Dave  Crockett 
said,  we  would  rather  try  and  be  right 
than  to  be  President  of  Mexico  or  King 
of  Belgium. 

It  is  more  than  possible  that  here 
and  there  we  have  slipped  and  missed 
a  few.  But  even  Ty  Cobb  only  hats 
.380 — and  we  lay  no  claim  to  any  im¬ 
munity  from  error.  In  many  cases,  es¬ 
pecially  among  the  pitchers,  it  was  a 
toss-up — where,  regardless  of  any  all¬ 
stardom,  the  main  laurel  must  go  to 
Mathewson  and  Plank,  who  worked  their 
fourteenth  season  and  still  stood  the  test. 
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The  Rustlers9  Pay 

(  Continued  from  page  1 1 ) 


of  the  kind  and  I  looked  toward  Madgy 
in  surprise.  She  gave  me  one  of  those 
“keep-still-I’m-running  this”  glances,  so 
I  bit  my  lip  humbly  and  became  absorbed 
in  a  dingy  headline  in  a  newspaper  that 
covered  part  of  the  side  wall  and  an¬ 
nounced  startlingly  :  “Earthquake  in  San 
Francisco.” 

“Now,  Madgy,”  Blizzard  was  saying, 
“you  ain’t  going  back  on  the  profession, 
is  you?” 

“Who  said  I  was  going  to  hleat?  But 
let  me  tell  you :  I’m  going  to  hand  you  a 
chunk  of  my  jaw  right  now.  My  pa  or  no 
other  respectable  horse  thief  ever  stole 
from  a  poor  man  what  was  after  buying 
a  ranch ;  they  only  took  from  the  big 
companies  what  had  plenty.” 

“Stealing  ain’t  no  crime;  the  crime’s 
getting  caught.”  It  was  Toothpicks  that 
uttered  this  withered  piece  of  Western 
philosophy. 

“Yes,  and  who’s  to  catch  you?  It’s  a 
cinch  stealing  these  days  when  the  peo¬ 
ple  depends  on  the  law  and  the  law’s  so 
far  off.  Why,  they  just  caught  my  pa 
with  his  brands  mixed  and  they  swung 
him  to  the  nearest  pine  tree.  But  he 
died  clean  and  honest,  and  you  fellows — - 
a-taking  the  living  from  a  poor  man 
what’s  worked,  you’ll  pay  up — by  gosh, 
you’ll  pay  up!” 

“Brimstone  and  hell’s  damnation !” 
grinned  Blister. 

“Yes,  and  then  some,”  Madgy  asserted. 

“Nobody  can’t  prove  nothing,”  Gloomy 
Gilbert  flung  back  as  they  stepped  out  of 
the  door.  “And  with  such  a  valuable 
mare  he  had  ought  to  sell  her  and  git 
that  ranch.” 

WHEN  we  were  alone  Madgy  opened  : 

“Gosh,  ain’t  they  easy  ?  Couldn’t  you 
see  I  never  knowed  they  stole  them  horses, 
only  they  got  a  reputation  thataway.  I 
did  see  the  bunch  going  through  town, 
but  I  never  noticed  who  was  with  them.” 

For  a  long  time  Madgy  sat  there,  her 
elbows  on  the  table ;  large,  capable  hands 
spread  around  her  thick,  handleless  cof¬ 
fee  cup.  She  was  not  pretty :  her  face 
was  too  broad,  her  complexion  too 
startlingly  red  and  white — “a  loud  skin” 
she  called  it.  In  fact,  she  might  have 
looked  almost  coarse  had  not  her  dark, 
intelligent  eyes  leaped  to  the  rescue. 

Long  ago  I  had  learned  to  admire 
Madgy  for  her  queer  mixture  of  kind 
heart  and  pluck.  There  was  really  noth¬ 
ing  “tough”  about  her  but  her  talk.  She 
always  said  that  a  good  reputation  and 
big  hands  were  all  that  she  possessed 
and  that  she  didn’t  intend  to  let  either 
of  them  make  a  “git-away.”  We  had 
worked  together  for  three  years — I  as 
schoolmarm,  she  as  hired  girl.  She  was 
popular  and  petted,  I  was  a  kind  of  in¬ 
tellectual  goddess.  The  broncho  busters 
went  to  her  to  be  scolded,  to  have  their 
buttons  sewed  on,  to  be  joshed  and 
teased ;  they  came  to  me  to  have  their 
“knotty  fractions”  straightened  out,  to 
have  their  important  letters  written,  to 
just  sit  and  listen  while  I  talked  the 
swelled-up  English.  There  were  plenty 
of  women  around  on  the  ranches,  but 
Madgy  and  I  were  the  only  unmarried 
females  in  town.  Perhaps  that  was  one 
reason  why  I  taught  in  that  little  “tough” 
place,  so  far  away  from  the  world. 

WE  had  washed  the  thick  Joint  dishes 
and  had  set  them  in  great  piles  on 
the  rough  shelves,  then  we  had  gone  up 
the  hill  to  the  schoolhouse  to  clean  up, 
for  it  was  Saturday  and  Madgy  and  I 
were  working  together. 

Out  on  the  porch  we  were  dusting 
erasers.  “Ain’t  it  rotten  to  he  bustin’ 
anxious  for  something  you  can’t  git?” 


Madgy  heat  the  erasers  together  viciously, 
while  she  proceeded :  “Onct,  when  I  was 
a  little  kid  orphan,  I  went  to  the  county 
seat  and  seen  a  hat.  It  was  a  white, 
crispy  straw  with  a  circle  of  yellow-eyed 
daisies  stacked  around  it.  I  was  wash¬ 
ing  dishes  at  the  ‘Joint’  for  my  board 
then ;  the  hat  cost  ten  dollars  and  all  I 
had  this  side  of  Hallelujah  was  fifty 
cents.  Well,  I  just  hurt  and  hurt  for 
that  hat.  I  done  all  kinds  of  extry  jobs. 
I  scrubbed  the  floor  of  the  store,  washed 
the  saloon  windows  on  the  outside,  and 
done  everything  I  could  think  of  to  fetch 
in  the  quarters.  I  was  plumb  happy-sick 
when  at  last  I  stacks  up  the  price  and 
gives  it  to  the  stage  driver  for  to  fetch' 
me  the  hat.  And,  mind  you,  he  went  to 
town  and  drank  up  all  my  money,  and 
somebody  else  got  the  hat.  Gosh !  I 
grieved  and  grieved  like  I’d  lost  the 
whole  world.” 

WELL?”  Somehow  I  felt  the  need 
of  some  forceful  ending. 

“Well.  I  was  just  a-wonderin’  if  the 
Idyho  fellow  was  that  bustin’  anxious 
after  that  ranch.”  Madgy’s  two  last 
erasers  rubbed  together  furiously. 

“Isn’t  there  anything  we  can  do?” 
Candidly,  I  had  almost  forgotten  the 
stranger  with  the  sorrel  horse. 

“Lawful,  you  mean?  Yes.  You  school- 
marms  what  was  fetched  up  in  fleece- 
lined  back  East  towns,  all  you  know’s 
law ;  you  don’t  savvy  rights.  Now,  them 
Sour  Dough  boys  has  got  a  tight  stand- 
in  with  the  saloon ;  they  spends  their 
money  there  and  we  don't;  and  the 
saloon  runs  things  here.  Besides,  them 
guys  is  the  whole  works  around  here ; 
they  never  steals  from  nobody  in  this 
valley,  only  from  strangers  what  comes 
in.  And  even  if  we  did  git  them  jugged, 
they  could  git  fifteen  of  their  friends  to 
swear  in  court  that  they  was  in  China 
when  them  horses  disappeared.”  We 
took  the  erasers  in  and  began  washing 
down  the  blackboards,  but  Madgy  kept  on 
talking :  “Anyhow,  I  wouldn’t  bleat  on  them 
for  nothing ;  why,  them  cow-punchers 
would  steal  anything  on  top  of  earth  for 
me  !  No,  we  can't  do  nothing  lawful,  that’s 
a  cinch — but  maybe  there’s  another  way.” 
She  sat  down  abruptly  on  a  desk,  the  wet 
rag  dripping  against  her  apron.  “Say, 
that  fellow’s  just  got  to  have  the  money 
for  that  ranch,  and,  by  gosh ! — I  bet  I 
know  who’s  going  to  pay  it.  too.” 

“Tell  me.” 

“Oh,  you  wait  and  see.  I  was  just 
a-thinking  how  even  a  old  broke-down 
’sorrel  horse  is  valuable  if  handled  right 
— and.  say,  didn’t  it  ever  hit  you  how 
them  cow-punchers  is  all  just  like  chew¬ 
ing  gum  in  my  hands.  But  a  little  over 
two  weeks — gee !  that’s  a  short  time  to 
work — even  with  chewing  gum.” 

THAT  night  I  went  into  the  kitchen  for 
mybread-and-meat  sandwich — a  “bed¬ 
time  liand-out”  that  I  always  required 
before  climbing  the  straight  stairs  to  my 
attic.  I  found  Madgy  perched  upon  the 
kitchen  table.  Beside  her  Blizzard 
grinned  the  conqueror’s  grin.  I  was  a 
little-  surprised  to  behold  such  intimacy 
after  the  day’s  jangle,  but  then  Madgy’s 
actions  were  often  incomprehensible  to 
me.  I  noticed  too  that,  open  on  their 
laps,  they  held  a  big  catalogue  and,  as  I 
switched  back  the  calico  curtain,  Madgy 
wassaying :  “Ain’t thatonefortwodollars 
and  seventy-five  cents  plumb  swell?” 

“Pick  the  one  you  likes.”  Blizzard 
moved  his  big,  hard  hand  magnanimous¬ 
ly.  Then,  seeing  me :  “Say,  schoolmarm, 
don’t  you  think  a  diamond  ring  for  three 
dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  would  have 
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buys  the  complete  GEM 
DAMASKEEN  E  Razor 
Outfit  in  genuine  leather 
case,  together  with  7  GEM 
DAMASKEENE  Blades 
and  extra  stropping  handles. 
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FREE  TRIAL-NO  RED  TAPE— On  receipt  of  first  in- 
sUllmei.t  we  will  ship  Table.  Play  on  it  one  week.  If 
unsatisfactory  return  it,  and  on  its  receipt  we  will  re¬ 
fund  your  deposit.  This  ensures  you  a  free  trial.  Write 
today  for  illustrated  catalog  giving  prices,  terms,  etc. 

E.  T.  BURROWES  CO.,  400  Center  St.,  Portland,  Me. 
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A  Friend  in  Need— A  Friend  Indeed 

Buy  a  GEM  DAMASKEENE  RAZOR  and  have 
it  handy — you’ll  need  it  most  when  you  least  expect  it. 
The  GEM  means  shaving  comfort — all  difficulties  solved 
— try  it  ten  days  and  if  you  are  not  convinced,  return 

razor  to  your  dealer  and  get 
your  dollar — we  stand  behind 
the  dealer. 


| bout  the  “Bite" in 
hnoking  Tobaccos 

We  Pattersons  have  been  making 
oking  tobaccos  for  over  seventy  years, 
e  originated  many  of  the  most  populai 
inds  on  the  market 

Our  wide  experience  has  taught  tis  that 
»  best  way  to  eliminate  the  “bite"  from 
moking  mixture,  is  to  use  mdd  tobaccos 
its  blending  that  have  no  “bite/  ^ 
Strong  tobaccos  bite.  And  the  bite 
nnot  be  isolated  When  you  try  to  re¬ 
ave  it,  you  are  bound  to  take  out  other 
operties  that  make  tobacco  fragrant 
d  enjoyable. 


“Whip”  owes  its  absolute  freedom 
jm  “bite”— as  well  as  its  unequaled 
ildness— to  the  pure,  natural,  mild  to- 
ccos  used  in  the  blending. 

It  owes  its  fine,  mellow  taste,  and  rich, 
tisfyingfragrance  to  its  wonderful  blend, 
he  blend  is  a  Patterson  secret,  learned 
,d  developed  from  our  experience  in 
aking  other  good  smoking  tobaccos— 
ie  of  which  may  be  a  favorite  of  yours. 
You  have  found  other  Patterson  brands 
sod  smoking,  but  when  you  try  “Whip” 
3U  will  agree  that  it  is  our  highest 
rhievement  and  the  final  masterpiece  in 
[ending  artistry.  Our  other  tobaccos  are 
ie  experiments  that  have  finally  culmi- 
ited  in  this  finest  of  all  smoking  tobaccos. 

OUNCE  TIN  FREE 

You  can’t  pack  your  pipe  with  claims.  Won’t 
ou  drop  us  a  postal  and  invite  us  to  send  you 
ti  ounce  tin  free?  We  would  really  prefer  to 
•t  your  pipe  answer  for  "Whip. 

In  writing,  please  mention  the  name  of  your 
ealer.  “Whip”  is  put  up  in  one-ounce  tins 
t  5  cts  ,  and  2-ounce  tins  at  10  cts.;  also  in 
andsome  Pottery  Patented  Self-Moistening 
’ound  Humidors. 


Pres’t 

atterson  Bros.  Tobacco  Co.,  Inc 
Richmond,  Va. 

Also  makers  of  “Queed”— the  big  2H  oz.  10c. 
n— a  little  stronger  than  "W  hip  and,  we  be- 
eve,  a  little  better  than  many  2oz.  10c. tobaccos. 
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Reading 
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Successful  Methods  of  Men  on  Farms  or  Small  Acreage. 
Complete  In  twelve  parts  ;  printed  in  one  volume. 

By  DR.  N.  W.  SANBORN 

REAL  work,  with  real  poultry  on  a  real  New  Eng¬ 
land  Farm.  This  is  a  simple  story  of  what  has 
been  done  bv  a  man,  at  forty-five  years  of  age,  town 
bred  and  city  educated,  getting  out  of  practice  of  medi- 
cine,  buying  a  small  farm  in  the  hill  country,  and 
making  a  success  of  the  venture.  Not  only  is  the  rear¬ 
ing  of  chicks  and  the  management  of  adult  fowl  com¬ 
pletely  covered,  but  the  interesting  side  issues  of  fruit 
growing,  grain  raising  and  the  production  of  milk,  that 
cannot  be  escaped  on  a  real  farm.  You  get  rugged 
facts— rarely  found  in  print.  The  truth  about  poultry 
as  found  in' actual  life  on  a  one-man  poultry  farm. 

You  Can  Do  the  Same,  Book  Tells  How 

OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER— The  One-Man  Poultry 
Plant,  in  twelve  parts  (book  form),  and  the 
American  Poultry  Advocate,  one  year,  for  only 
50  cts  ;  book  and  Advocate,  three  years,  for  only 
$1.00,  if  order  is  sent  at  once. 

Our  paper  is  handsomely  illustrated,  practical,  progress¬ 
ive  and  up-to-date  on  poultry  matters.  Established  1892. 
44  to  132  pages  monthly.  50  cents  a  year.  3  months’  trial 
10  cents.  Sample  copy  free.  Catalogue  of  poultry  litera¬ 
ture  free.  Address 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  516  Hodgkins  Bit., Syracuse.N.Y. 


a  better  diamont  in  it  than  the  two-dol- 
lar  and  seventy-five  cent  kind?” 

I  weighed  the  matter  carefully,  hiding 
mv  expression  in  the  bread  box.  Looks 
like  it  ought  to.  Why?  You  two  getting 
engaged?” 

“Sh-sh — we  ain’t  bleating  nothing 
about  it,”  Blizza’d  grunted ;  and,  feeling 
myself  dismissed,  I  carried  my  sand¬ 
wich  into  the  dining  room. 

NOW,  would  you  believe  it,  the  next 
night  Gloomy  Gilbert  spread  a  joy¬ 
ful  smile  over  the  catalogue;  the  next  it 
was  Blister  that  squirmed  and  fidgeted 
over  the  ring  page.  Every  night  that 
week  I  found  one  of  the  Sour  Dough 
hoys  dangling  his  legs  from  the  kitchen 
table.  And  Saturday  night — horrors !  it 
was  actually  Old  Toothpicks.  He 
squirmed  to  the  other  end  of  the  table 
when  he  saw  me,  and,  as  from  that  dis¬ 
tance  he  gazed  suspiciously  at  the  pic¬ 
tured  rings,  his  face  wore  an  expression 
that  reminded  me  of  a  funeral  notice. 

Yet  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  Madgy 
and  her  “clingers”  did  not  excite  me  very 
deeply.  Goodness  !  it  was  common  enough  ! 
Why,  every  time  that  Madgy  grabbed  a 
broncho  buster  and  forcibly  sewed  a  but¬ 
ton  on  his  shirt  collar,  she  picked  her 
reward  from  the  catalogue.  And.  accord¬ 
ing  to  her  ethics,  it  was  the  right  thing 
to  do,  for  one  day  she  displayed  a  real 
“watch  that  runs.”  On  its  case  was  a 
big  dull  diamond  surrounded  by  rather 
transparent  pearls.  She  had  selected  it 
for  sewing  all  the  buttons  on  the  barber  s 
coat  and  mending  the  tears  in  his  fur 
lap  robe. 

“You  charge  a  lot.”  I  ventured. 

“Well,  I  got  as  good  a  right  to  his 
money  as  the  saloon  keeper,  ain  t  I  ? 
And  ain’t  I  keeping  him  from  at  least 
one  big,  wicked  spree  by  taking  his  cash? 

It  hits  me  that  I’m  real  charitable.” 

And  how  can  a  mere  schoolmarm 
buffet  such  arguments? 

And  vet  the  Toothpicks  affair  bothered 
me  all  that  night,  for  Toothpicks,  the  in¬ 
different,  the  independent,  the  untidy,  al¬ 
ways  wore  his  shirts  huttonless,  his  coats 
patchless.  He  even  refused  to  discard  a 
shirt  when  his  gnarled  elbows  blared 
shamelessly  through  the  sleeves. 

ABOUT  that  time  I  became  immersed 
l.  in  a  tumult  of  examination  papers, 
and  so  fora  few  days  tumbled  entirely  out 
of  Blizzard  Roost’s  adventurous  society. 
Those  papers  piled  my  school  desk  and 
swamped  my  attic  bedroom,  they  para¬ 
lyzed  my  cheerfulness  and  laid  waste 
my  peace  of  mind.  I  ignored  everything 
and  everybody— Madgy,  the  Sour  Dough 
boys,  even  my  meals;  I  might  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  stranger  and  his  ranch  had  I 
not  humped  into  him  one  day  as  I  hur¬ 
ried  out  of  the  Joint.  The  jolt  made  me 
bite  my  tongue  and  I  took  the  time  to 
dislike  him  for  a  minute  and  to  wonder 
whether  his  option  hadn’t  almost  expired. 

Finally,  one  evening,  I  finished  the 
last  paper,  put  the  last  average  in  my 
ledger,  and  gazed  across  my  empty  desk 
and  far  off  out  of  the  window  to  where 
the  last  golden  plumes  of  sunset  were 
disappearing  behind  the  tops  of  the  snow- 
tipped  mountains.  Whenever  I  looked 
out  of  that  particular  window  the  world 
became  all  peace  and  time  and  space — 
illimitable.  I  started  at  the  clink  of  spurs 
and  looked  up  to  see  the  chap-clad  legs 
of  Blizzard  barring  the  door. 

“Come  in,”  I  invited. 


THE  big  bulk  of  a  man  clattered 
toward  me  and  stood  gazing  at  his 
feet.  “The  conqueror  conquered,”  I 
mused  as  he  struggled  for  a  beginning. 

“Schoolmarm,  what’s  the  proper  cover¬ 
ing  for  a  fellow  to  wear  to  a  wedding? 
— his — his — oivn  wedding?” 

“Why — er — an  evening  suit.”  I  was 
getting  interested.  Seldom  did  the  great 
Blizzard  ask  the  advice  of  anyone. 

“You  mean  one  of  them  what  makes  a 
fellow  look  like  a  tombstone  in  front 
and  a  fool  in  the  back.  I’ll  die  first.” 

“Well,  is  it  going  to  he  a  church  wed¬ 
ding?”  I  was  struggling  with  a  smile. 

“Not’s  I  know  of.  We’re  going  to  ride 
to  the  county  seat  and  just  stand  up 
and  git  hitched  regardless.” 

“Then  any  ordinary  suit  will  do — 
black  preferred.” 

“Oh,  thanks — thanks — oh,  thanks.”  He 
was  backing  out. 

“But  who’s  the  lucky  lady?” 

“Oh,  it’s  a  secret — a  great  secret — ” 
He  was  at  the  door  now  and  fell  rather 
than  stepped  out.  Then  he  stuck  his 
white  eyebrows  into  the  room  again. 

“Say,  schoolmarm,  if  a  fellow  brings 
a  sorrel  horse  to  the  hotel  for  me,  please 
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When  your  pen  suddenly  stumbles  and 
sends  a  shower  of  spatters  over  your 
page,  it  is  trying  to  tell  you  that  you  are 
using  an  acid  ink- — the  acid  roughs  the 
pen.  Spl-u-t-t-e-r  and  your  book  or 
letter  is  a  mess. 

When  your  fountain  pen  refuses  to  write  and  you  have  to  go  bang¬ 
banging  around  to  jolt  it  into  life,  it  is  trying  to  tell  you  that  the  ink 
you  use  is  full  of  sediment,  that  it  is  not  a  clear,  scientifically  made 
ink,  and  that  the  barrel  of  your  pen  is  all  gummy. 

When  you  blot  a  freshly  written  line  or  set  of  figures  only  to  see  them 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  Inx  may  be  bad  at  dealers’  for  25  cents  the  pair.  If  your 
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packing  and  mailing,  and  we  will  send  you  a  pair  of  these  interesting  little  inkwells. 
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New  York  Chicago 
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Largest  Manufacturers  of  Writing  Inks,  Adhesives,  Typewriter  Ribbons  and 
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Some  of  the  features  scheduled 

for  the  October  24th  issue  of  Collier’s: 
An  article  by  Stanley  Washburn,  one  of  our 
War  Correspondents  with  the  Russian  Troops; 
“The  Submarine  in  Action,”  describing  the 
recent  naval  action  abroad,  written  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  Henry  Reuterdahl;  “The  War  In 
America,”  by  Richard  Washburn  Child;  “Poli¬ 
tics  In  Illinois,”  by  George  Fitch;  “Kansas,”  by 
Julian  Street,  and  three  short  stories.  This  is 
indicative  of  the  big  nickel’s  worth  of  inter¬ 
esting  reading  which  Collier’s  subscribers 
receive  every  week. 

Clip  the  coupon  now. 
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Street. 
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tell  him  to  put  it  in  the  barn.”  He 
mounted  his  horse  and  vanished. 

Scarcely  had  I  gotten  to  the  middle 
of  my  laugh  when  a  snowball  softly  hit 
the  window.  I  went  out.  Blister  was 
peeping  guiltily  around  the  corner  of  the 
building. 

“I  done  it,”  he  confessed.  “I  was 
afraid  you’d  have  one  of  them  squirmin’ 
•kids  kep’  in  for  his  spellin’  and  I  wanted 
to  catch  you  alone.  I  been  hankerin’  to 
tell  you  for  several  days,  hut  we're  been 
real  busy  on  the  ranch  and  to-day’s  the 
first  time  I  could  get  off.” 

“Do  come  in,”  I  begged. 

He  smiled  his  perpetual  joy  smile. 
“Say,  what  do  you  know?  It’s  me  for  a 
nifty  gal  and  a  happy  home,  sweet  home.” 
“Oh,  how  nice  1” 

“I’ve  mixed  up  a  song  about  it,”  he 
added  half  proud,  half  bashful. 

I  was  not  surprised,  for  Blister  was 
noted  as  the  poet  laureate  of  the  cow 
camp.  “Oh,  do  sing  it.” 

HE  started,  his  voice  wandering  sen¬ 
timentally  up  and  down  the  scale 
independent  of  tune  or  rhythm  : 

“When  I  marry  you,  dear,  my  sins  I’ll 
he  bleachin’ 

Until  I  am  so  good  that  1  can  go  to 
preachin’ 

“Really,”  I  exclaimed  involuntarily, 
and  was  sorry  afterward  because  Blister 
became  very  much  embarrassed. 

“Do  go  on,”  I  begged. 

“No,  that’s  all  the  further  I’ve  got.” 
Then  changing  the  subject : 

“Say,  I’ve  bought  a  horse,  a  sorrel. 
Gee  1  he's  got  the  blind  staggers  and 
his  ankles  is  all  busted.  He  ain’t  worth 
a  quarter  and  I  pays  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  But  the  gal  wants  him, 
she  says  he  packs  double,  and  she  thinks 
it.  would  be  a  real  cute  idea  to  go  to  a 
wedding  double.  Don’t  tell  the  fellows, 
for  God’s  sake,  but  if  the  horse  comes 
in  the  daytime  when  I’m  on  the  ranch, 
have  him  took  care  of,  please.  Well,  I’ll 
be  ripping  the  road  home.' 

He  smiled  his  way  out  and 
horse.  Far  down  the  road,  I 
his  singsong — “When  I  marry 
my  sins — I’ll — be — ” 

“Drunk?”  I  wondered,  “or  has  he  only 
gone  crazy?”  Wearily,  I  closed  the 
school  door  and  started  home  through 
the  gray  hush  of  twilight. 

THE  rolling  sagebrush  foothills  tum¬ 
bled  along  for  miles  and  miles,  finally 
sloping  up  into  the  purple  majesty  of 
the  fir-banked  mountains.  Off  in  the 
scenery  a  few  crude  ranch  houses  hugged 
the  hills,  and  from  their  windows  long 
fingers  of  light  reached  out  across  the 
dusky  solitude.  Away  up  between  the 
snow-scarfed  peaks  the  little  downy 
night  clouds  were  nestling  cozily.  The 
very  air  seemed  to  be  holding  its 
breath  at  the  vast  mystery  of  the 
blurred,  soundless  world.  From  behind  a 
clump  of  sagebrush  a  man  arose  and 
stepped  to  my  side.  I  sprang  away  terrified. 

“Sh — sh — sh,  don’t  scream.  I  ain’t 
going  to  kidnap  you.” 

“Why,  Gloomy  Gilbert,”  I  exclaimed, 
quite  relieved. 

“It’s  business,  very 
is  the  first  show  I’ve 
He  fumbled  around  in 
of  his  overall  pockets 
a  wad  of  paper. 

“Here,  copy  this;  copy  it  in 
swelled  up  English  and  I’ll  love  you 
ever.  I’ll  come  after  it  to-morrow.” 


got  on  his 
could  hear 
you,  dear, 


important.  This 
had  to  see  you.” 
the  rattling  nails 
and  brought  out 


reel 

for- 


{/, //!',r////y//,/,///M////////////s/////////tf /////////////////////*//////////////*//////////////*///, 

He  was  the  worst  drunkard,  thief,  and 
gambler  in  Blizzard’s  Roost.  It  was  even 
reported  that  he  had  once  killed  a  man. 
Whenever  I  saw  that  writhing  smile  of 
his,  I  felt  a  squirm  at  the  roots  of  my  hair. 


VF/1 

I  o: 


THEN  Gloomy  disappeared  as  mys¬ 
teriously  as  he  had  come. 

I  unfolded  the  note  and  in  the  increas¬ 
ing  dimness  could  just  spell  it  out — 

dear  honey  bunch  i  ant  gainer  tel  you 
uhat  a  hell  of  a  paradise  you  is  becaus 
the  sculmam  is  copyin  this  an  i  don’t 
leant  her  to  no  how  beet  up  my  branes 
is.  i  am  gain  out  to  by  me  sum  close  an 
hav  a  celabrashunc  with  the  boys,  i 
bort  the  soral  horse  i  pade  a  stif  sum  for 
him.  i  wil  be  home  on  the  weddin  day 
an  don’t  git  marrid  til  i  gits  thare.  Yore 
own  sweet  cow-boy.  Gloomy. 

“Mad — mad — ”  I  muttered,  “all  the 
Sour  Doughboys — or — ,”  the  thought  sud¬ 
denly  stunned  me — “could  I  be  the  mad 
one?  Was  all  this  really  happening?” 
I  began  to  go  over  it  in  detail. . . .  Well,  I 
was  at  the  Joint,  that  was  a  relief.  It 
would  seem  natural  and  sane  to  eat — 
A  hand  touched  my  shoulder  and  I 
looked  up  and  shuddered.  Horrors!  it 
was  Old  Toothpicks. 

“I  want  to  see  you.” 

Now-  I  was  afraid  of  Old  Toothpicks. 

r////s////////////////////////////s/////////////////c/ss/////////s//////////////////y/. 


him  around  the  side 

of  the  Joint. 

“Say,  how  can  a  fellow  keep  from 
getting  married?” 

I  was  silent;  who  wouldn’t  have  been? 
“I’m  plumb  scared  of  womens,  I  know 
I  puts  up  a  nifty  bluff  in  a  crowd,  but 
when  I  gits  alone  with  one,  my  backbone 
just  jigs  and  jigs  and  my  brains  goes 
plumb  busted — ” 

“Is  she  promised?” 

“No,  but  I  is.” 

“She  must  think  a  lot  of  you,”  I  half 
sneered. 

“She  says  I’m  the  sweetest,  bravest 
cowboy  in  the  whole  world.  She  further 
lets  on  how  that  she  knows  I’ve  been 
real  fierce  to  marry  her  for  a  long  time. 
And — and — I  couldn’t  do  nothing  but 
just  look  soupy.” 

In  the  half  light  I  could  just  see  his 
open  shirt  collar,  his  unshaven  face,  his 
dirty  hands;  I  could  also  see  his  weak 
face  working  convulsively.  I  knew  that 
I  would  never  be  afraid  of  him  again. 
“Don't  he  a  coward,”  I  challenged. 
“But  maybe  she’ll  make  a  fellow  use 
table  napkins  and  sleep  between  sheets — 
and  say  his  prayers — she  might  make 
me  say  my  prayers.”  It  ended  in  a  kind 
of  wail. 

“Coward !” 

“No,  I  ain’t,  I'll  show  you  I  ain’t.  I 
been  in  the  pen  twict  and  onet  the  gal¬ 
lows  ’most  had  me.  I’m  fifty  and  the 
toughest  one  that  ever  whirled  a  cow. 
Hu’uh,  marrying  can’t  be  much  worse 
than  the  gallows  and  if  she  wants  me — 
I’ll  buy  her  that  darned  sorrel,  too.” 

THAT  night  I  cornered  Madgy. 

“Say.  are  you  going  to  marry  all 
the  Sour  Dough  boys?” 

“Me?”  she  looked  up  innocently.  “Why 
the  law  only  allows  me  one.” 

“Then  who  are  they  going  to  marry?” 
“Darned  if  I  know.  There’s  plenty  of 
girls  on  the  ranches.” 

“Well,  why  do  all  the  girls  out  here 
prefer  sorrel  horses  for  eloping  pur¬ 
poses?” 

“They  don’t.  I’ve  knowed  lots  of  girls 
that  preferred  bays  and  roans.” 

“Say,  Madgy,  have  I  been  acting  rather 
queer  lately?” 

She  looked  at  me  and  her  round  face 
took  on  a  familiar  expression  of  kind¬ 
ness  and  command. 

“Yes,  you’ve  been  acting  like  you  was 
all  jagged  out.  You  go  to  bed  this  min¬ 
ute  and  forget  sorrel  horses  and  Sour 
Dough  boys.  Don’t  bother  about  the 
dishes  neither,  that  fellow  from  Idyho’s 
here  and  he’ll  wipe  them.” 

But  I  could  not  get  away  from  my  so¬ 
cial  duties.  Twice,  before  I  got  to  bed. 
the  cook  knocked  and  reported  that  boys 
from  the  Sour  Dough  ranch  wanted  to 
see  me  on  business.  I  sent  her  away 
with  the  excuse  that  I  was  sick.  But 
presently  a  piece  of  paper  came  wiggling 
under  my  door.  I  picked  it  up.  In  a 
straggly,  drunken  hand  was  written: 
“Where  you  buy  a  license?” 

“Ask  some  one  who  is  married,”  I  scrib¬ 
bled,  and  wiggled  it  back  under  the  door. 

Saturday  again  at  the  Montana  Joint. 
Again  I  sat  by  the  window  and  pre¬ 
tended  to  read  “The  Refractory  Child.” 
'  At  the  table  sat  Blizzard  and  Curley. 
They  wore  conventional  black  suits  and 
drew  their  red  necks  in  and  out  of  their 
stiff  collars  uncomfortably.  Their  neck¬ 
ties  were  green  and  red  and  I  could  see 
an  inch  of  purple  socks  where  Curley 
was  attempting  to  wrap  his  legs  around 
three  chairs.  Curley  didn’t  look  so  had ; 
he  actually  showed  that  somewhere  in 
the  past  he  had  “worn  clothes,”  but  the 
attempt  at  style  could  not  take  away  the 
gawkiness  of  Blizzard  nor  could  it  add 
one  hair  of  dignity  to  his  ridiculous 
white  eyebrows.  Neither  spoke,  but 
every  few  minutes  they  glowered  side- 
wise  at  each  other’s  finery,  as  if  perplexed. 

AT  the  roller  towel  squabbled  Blister 
and  Gloomy,  both  wondrously  drunk 
and  joyful.  Blister  wore  chaps  and  a  new 
red  handkerchief:  Gloomy  was  dressed 
up  to  the  extent  of  overalls,  a  vest  and 
gay  pink  garters  around  his  sleeves. 

“Good  morning,  glory!”  Gloomy  swore 
mildly  as  he  caught  sight  of  Blizzard. 
“What  am  I  seein’?  Am  I  drunk?” 

“You  is,”  affirmed  Blizzard.  “Sit  down 
and  cache  your  dinner.” 

Frizzly  and  Babe  next  appeared, 
solemn  and  uneasy  in  cheap  store  clothes. 
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COLLIER’S  FOR  OCTOBER  17,  1914 


Running  100  miles  on  Low  Gear, 


Certified  Records 


Name  of  City 


\bilene,  Texas 
Akron,  Ohio 
Albany,  N.  A'. 
Amboy,  Ill. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Auburn,  N.  V. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Bar  Harbor,  Me. 
Billings,  Mont. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y 
Boston,  ‘Mass. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Calgary,  Alberta 
Canton,  Ohio 
Carbondale,  Pa. 
Carthage,  Mo. 
Carthage,  N.  Y. 
Cherokee,  la. 
Chicago,  Ill. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Colorado  Spgs.,Co 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Concord,  N  H. 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 
Cumberland,  Md. 
Dallas,  Texas 
Dayton,  Ohio 
Denver,  Col. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Duluth.  Minn. 
F.au  Claire.  Wis. 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Erie,  Pa. 

Fall  River.  Mass. 
Forsyth,  Mont. 
Fort  Dodge,  la. 
Fort  Plain.  N.  Y. 

Galesburg, Ill. Car 

Galesburg.IU.1 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Greensburg.  Pa. 
Greenville,  S.  C. 
Hampton,  Va. 
HartfoVd,  Conn. 
Hoosic,  N.  Y. 
Houston,  Texas 
Ishpeming,  Mich 
Kankakee,  Ill. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 
La  Crosse.  Wis. 
Laramie,  Wyo. 
Lexington,  Ky. 


Dealer’s  Name 

Time  in  Hours 
and  Minutes 

|  Gal.  of  Oil  used 

1  Temi). 

C.  B.  Manly  i 

8 :56 

.6  6 
.4  6 

A.  Atible,  Jr. 

9:15 

C.  G.  Heck 

8:03 

.9  6 

A.Aschenbrenner 

9:57 

.8  G 

W.  M.  Hull 

8:45 

.7  G 

Geo.  H.  Leonard 

8:40 

.8  5 

W.  F.  Kneip 

9:46 

1.8  8 

Fred  L.  Savage 

0:04 

.5  8 

Arthur  Barth 

9:07 

1.3  8 

S.  H.  Lewis 

9:00 

.8 

O.  A.  Lawton 

8:48 

1.6  8 

Arthur  L.  Clark 

8:18 

1.2  8 

Geo.  Ostendorf 

8:35 

2  5 

\.  F.  Williams 

8-50 

.3  8 

Geo.  W.  Belden 

9:30 

.7  6 

S.  F.  Carpenter 

9:00 

1.2  f 

A.  L.  Caulkins 

8:57 

1.5  7 

C.  W.  Shaffer 

8:30 

1.6 

W.  R-  Johnson 

8:50 

.9  5 

F.  H.  Sanders 

8:24 

1 

Newman  Samuel 

7:42 

1.2 

R.  H.  Eckenroth 

7:57 

.9 

1.  G.  W.  Blake 

9:50 

.9 

Wm.  Gibbes 

8:18 

1.3 

O.  C.  Belt 

W.  H.  Darrah 

8:19 

7:44 

.8 

L  A.  Farrell 

8:12 

1.3 

\.  E.  Glisan 

9:3i 

1.3 

W.  G.  Langley 

9:30 

1.2 

F.  B.  Heathman 

9:30 

.7 

F.  C.  Cullen 

9:45 

1 

W.  T.  Doughty 

7:55 

2.5 

T.  D.  Peacha,  Jr. 

9:28 

1 

G.  R.  Wood 

9:45 

1.3 

F.  V.  Price,  Jr. 

8:34 

1.5 

lohn  Griffith 

9:40 

1.2 

Ernest  Place 

8:12 

.9 

Jack  Lindberg 

10:00 

1 

J.  W.  Crouse 

9  :lf 

.8 

A.  A.  Walrath 

8:45 

2 

1  E.  T.  Byram 

8:15 

1.3 

2  E.  T.  Byram 

8:41 

1.3 

W.  W.  McCarroll 

8 :4( 

1.2 

•n  T.  T.  Caswell 

8 :1( 

1.2 

1 

1  f.  W.  Lyons 

9:01 

t  B.  D.  Whitten 

8:4 

1.1 

E.  L.  Turner 

8:51 

2 

R.  N.  Tannahill 

8:1 

1.9 

8  25 

T  V.  Bickford 

9:0 

H.  P.  Seymour 

9:0 

1.2 

John  Moseley 

8:3 

i 

R.  B.  White 

8:5 

1.5 

E.  R.  Nelson 

11:0 

9  1 

F.  A.  P.abel 

8:2 

6  .6 

E.  F.  Williams 

8:3 

4  2 

W.  M.  Davis 

9:2 

9  1.6 

Alfred  Tames 

9:0 

8  .7 

E.  Lovejoy 

8:5 

2  .7 

7  .7 

V.  K.  Dodge 

9  :E 

d 

?  «u 


58 

73° 

54' 

76' 

05' 

76 

82° 

80' 

00' 

75 

56° 

74° 

71' 

70' 

66' 

78' 

78' 


Fair 

Mud 

Clear 

Clear 

Heavy 

Muddy 

Bad 

Rough 

Fair 

Muddy 

Clear 

Clear 

Rain 

Clear 

Fair 

Rough 

Clear 

Heavy 

Fair 

Clear 

Fair 

Clear 

Hilly 

Rain 

Rain 

Clear 

Mud 

Rain 

Clear 

Fair 

Clear 

Rain 

Bad 

Windy 

Hot 

Muddy 

Hot 

Fair 

Clear 

Fair 

Clear 

Clear 

Rain 

Fair 

Clear 

Clear 

Bad 

Rain 

Fair 

Clear 

Clear 

Muddy 

Heavy 

Fair 

Fair 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Clear 

Hilly 


these  1 16  Franklin 
Sixes  mate  nation¬ 
wide  demonstration 
©f  air  cooling 

Each  of  these Frawhliin 

dealers  oti  Septenahf  24  tL 
ran  his  Franks  Sor-Thirty 
car  100  miles  5//  the  way 
on  low'  withont 

once  stopping  the  engine 


Certified  Records 


Name  of  City  Dealer’s  Name 


Lincoln,  Neb. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
London,  Ont. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Moline,  Ill. 
Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Newark,  N.J. 
NewBedford.Mass. 
Newburg,  N.  Y. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
New  York  City 
Norwich,  N.  A’. 

Oil  City,  Pa. 
OklahomaCity.Okl 
Pawnee,  Neb. 
Pendleton,  Ore. 
Peoria.  Ill. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Portland,  Me. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Putnam,  Conn. 
Redlands,  Cal. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Rockford,  Ill. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
San  Angelo,  Tex. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
San  Diego,  Cal. 
San  Francisco, Cal. 
Saranac  Lake.N.Y. 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Sharon,  Pa. 
Shreveport,  La. 
Sioux  City,  la. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Springfield,  Ill. 

.  *  1  Springfield,  Ma?s. 

under  all  sorts  of  road  and  weather 

-  ‘  *  *  1  Walla  Walla.  Wash 

Walton,  N.  Y. 
Washington,  la. 
Waterloo,  la. 
Wilkesbarre.  Pa. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
A’ankton,  S.  D. 
fork.  Pa. 
Youngstown,  Ohi 


Fred’k  Ryan 

R.  C.  Hamlin 
G.  Mitchell 

G.  M.  Younger 
Wm.  F.  Sanger 
L.  A.  McKay 
D.  H.  Duncan 

H.  Grothe 
John  W.  Chester 
W.  L.  Mallon 

S.  C.  Lowe 
Geo.  Mason 
Cowles  Tolman 
G.  A.  Tisdale 
A.  M.  Jones 
II.  S.  Phinny 

W.  Lee 
O.  H.  Sehenck 


This  unparalleled  feat  was  per¬ 
formed  in  116  different  localities 


conditions.  The  object — which 
was  brilliantly  accomplished 
was  to  demonstrate  the  absolute  ' 
superiority  of  direct  air-cooling. 


Average . 


T.II.McCormma 
S.  K.  Hatfield 
Jas.  Sweeten,  J] 
Geo.  Hageman 
H.  G.  West 
W.  M.  Chellis 
f.  C.  P.raly 
W.  L.  Wilcox 
O.  C.  Bosworth 
B.  H.  Hatfield 
G.  R.  MacCollu 
J.  Thiess 
L  B.  Dryer 
A.  II.  Clark 
M.  C.  Ragsdale 
L.  F.  Birdsong 


E.  E.  Bellows 
O.  D.  DeWitt 
W.  A.  Wicks 

H.  Wiltsie 
W.  H.  Johnson 
Thomas  Murph 
Knapp  Brown 
II.  D.  Parks 
W.  F.  Anderso 
H.  E.  Seeley 
T.  A.  Young 
W.  W.  Garabr; 

R.  H.  Tuttle 
J.  R.  Bryce 

S.  S.  Smith 
R.  H.  Cramer 
\V.  S.  Lee 

F.  B.  Williams 
J.  P.  Nvherg 

T.  S.  Pfeiffer 
J.  Stuhldreher 


— 

Time  in  Hours 

and  Minutes 

Cfl  1 

J  1 

—  I 

■M 

O 

rt 

O 

£ 

- 

W eather 

and  Road 

Conditions  | 

10:00 

0°  I 

'air 

10:00 

1.5 

,2°  < 

Hear 

8:27 

L 

18° 

luddy 

9:30 

1 

17°  1 

"lear 

9:09 

.9 

54° 

fry 

9:30 

.6 

58° 

Sand 

9:22 

2 

67° 

dear 

8:55 

1 

59° 

Muddy 

8:52 

1.2 

67° 

Fair 

9:10 

.9 

81° 

Clear 

8:00 

1.2 

75° 

Dry 

8:56 

.9 

74° 

Clear 

8:52 

1.2 

80° 

Sand 

8:35 

.8 

58° 

Dry 

8:58 

3 

81° 

Bad 

7:36 

.9 

56° 

Mud 

9:35 

.4 

74° 

(  lear 

11:30 

i 

72° 

Clear 

;1  9:15 

.6 

56° 

Clear 

8:59 

1.2 

75° 

(  lear 

.  6:55 

1 

82° 

Bad 

9:02 

1 

78° 

Clear 

8:32 

1.3 

69° 

Cloudy 

8:25 

1 

80° 

Hilly 

8:48 

1.2 

74° 

Fair 

9:00 

1.3 

80" 

Clear 

8:05 

86° 

Fair 

7:12 

92° 

hair 

1.2 

80° 

Rain 

8:40 

1.1 

68° 

Hills 

10:32 

1.1 

72° 

Hills 

9:05 

1.5 

48° 

Fair 

9:02 

.8 

62° 

hair 

8:58 

1.2 

86° 

Fair 

,  9:30 

1.6 

76° 

hair 

8:45 

1.6 

70° 

Bad 

9:2f 

1.2 

60° 

Rain 

8:40 

1.4 

61° 

Rough 

9:22 

1.2 

56° 

F  air 

8:3? 

1.2 

60° 

Muddy 

7 :3( 

2.1 

66° 

Clear 

y  8:5 

1.0 

85° 

Fair 

8:5! 

1.2 

73° 

Fair 

10:0 

1.0 

85' 

hair 

i  7:4i 

i  .5 

86 

Fair 

9:3 

.9 

70' 

Clear 

8:5 

20 

58 

Rain 

nt  10:1 

1.0 

58 

Bad 

9:0 

1.2 

56 

Rain 

0  1.3 

57 

Fair 

9:0 

1  1.2 

72 

Wet 

8:2 

0  1.4 

60 

Clear 

9:3 

1.2 

71 

Rain 

9:2 

1  1.1 

86 

0  Clear 

.8 

70 

Clear 

8:3 

7  1.2 

71 

°  Rough 

9:0 

0  1.2 

60 

°  Muddy 

.  .  8:5 

4  1.2 

Every  car  was  absolutely  stock,  with¬ 
out  special  attachments  of  any  kind. 
No  extra  lubrication  was  employed 
The  sworn  average  consumption  of  oil 
during  the  run  was  1.2  gal.  per  car. 
Each  run  was  witnessed  and  attested 
by  disinterested  observers. 

Throughout  the  country  the  severest 
roads  known  to  automobilists  were 
chosen.  At  Colorado  Springs  the  route 
led  by  way  of  Dead  Man  s  Canyon  and 
Ute  Pass  to  Cripple  Creek.  The  finish 
was  at  the  top  of  Tenderfoot  Hill, 
10,500  feet  above  the  sea. 

In  Denver,  Mr.  F.  C.  Cullen,  four 
hours  after  he  started,  was  11,500  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  worst  roads  and 
mountains  within  100  miles  of  Denver 
were  traversed  and  the  finish  was  at  the 
top  of  Lookout  Mountain.  Elevation 
lowers  the  boiling  point  of  water,  but 
has  no  effect  on  the  cooling  ability  of  air. 

At  Wilkesbarre,  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
W.  S.  Lee  finished  a  hard  run  by 
climbing  Giants  Despair,  the  wel 
pm  own  testing  ground. 

K"  At  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  the  dem¬ 
on  Tration  finished  at  the  top  of  Jacob  s 
Ladder. 

At  Springfield,  Mass.,  at  the  top  of 
Mt.  Tom. 

At  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  at  the  top  of 
Storr.il  King  Mountain. 

At  !  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  at  the  top  of 
Wilsdn’s  Peak,  5,800  feet  above  the  sea. 


At  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  the  Catskills 
were  climbed. 

Norwich,  N.Y.,  used  three  gallons 
of  oil.  The  reason  was  a  broken  sight 
feed  pipe. 

Of  the  119  cars  starting  only  three 
failed  to  finish.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  had  temporary  ignition 
trouble,  which  barred  them,  though 
Pittsburgh  had  run  95  miles. 

Beaumont,  Texas,  did  not  finish  due 
to  running  out  of  oil,  which  before 
noticed,  resulted  in  burning  out  a  con¬ 
necting  rod  bearing.  It  occurred  near 
the  end  of  the  96th  mile. 

This  unheard  of  100  mile  low  gear 
demonstration  was  possible  because 
of  the  direct  air-cooling  system  of  the 
Franklin.  The  primary  advantages  of 
direct  cooling  are :  (1)  nothing  to  over¬ 
heat  in  hard  running,  (2)  nothing  to 
freeze  in  winter,  (3)  the  elimination  of 
more  than  100  unnecessary  parts  and 
the  amount  of  attention  necessary,  (4) 
sheer  engine  efficiency  and  power. 

With  no  weight  of  water,  pump,  radi¬ 
ator,  piping,  etc.,  the  engine  is  not  only 
lighter,  but  less  weigh  t  is  required  in  the 

frame,  axles,  andothersupporting  pai  ts. 

Economy  Built  on  Light  Weight 

Thus  comes  economy.  The  t  ranklin 
is  easy  on  tires,  and  uses  little  gasoline. 

IntheNationalEconomyTestlast  May, 

94  stock  Franklin  touring  cars  averaged 


32.8  miles  on  one  gallon  of  gasoline. 
Tire  average  for  four  years  8,000  miles. 

With  Franklin  light  weight  goes 
flexibility— resilient  instead  of  jarring. 
Franklin  flexibility  is  obtained  by  a  chas¬ 
sis  frame  of  laminated,  shock-absorbing 
wood  instead  of  rigid  steel,  by  full  elliptic 
springs,  front  and  rear,  and  by  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  strut  rods  and  torque  bars. 

Not  only  is  the  superiority  of  F ranklin 
direct  air-cooling  absolute,  but  upon  it, 
it  has  been  possible  to  build  a  car  w  Inch 
combines  highest  efficiency,  economy, 
durability,  comfort  and  beauty. 

The  Standard  Light  Car 

The  dominance  of  the  F ranklin  is  due 
to  fixed  principles  of  construction  un¬ 
changed  through  13  years.  Always  easy 
riding,  always  light  and  flexible,  it  is  to 
day  recognized  as  the  standard  light  cor. 

Send  for  the  striking  eight-page,  newspaper  size, 
illustrated  supplement,  with  its  unusual  photo¬ 
graphs  which  give  a  panorama  of  the  interesting 
features  of  these  runs.  Also  booklet  of  telegraphic 
stories  by  men  driving  the  cars. 


Franklin  Automobile  Company 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  


Weights  and  Prices 

Touring  Car,  2750  Pounds 
Roadster  2610 
Coupe  2890 

Sedan  3045 

Berlin  3242 

Prices  are  F.  O.  B.  Syracuse 


N 


$2150 

2150 

2600 

3000 

3200 
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Ask  your  dealer  to  weigh  the  car  for  you. 


COLLIER’S  FOR  OCTOBER 
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ROGERS  WARNER  N.  Y.  f 

909  Lockwood  Bldg.,  oun  $ 

,  1  Should  like  to  j i^s0keEnclos°edyfiml  | 

Private  Havana  c'8  'enses.  1  prefer  { 

| 

. \ 

Name .  | 

Address . 

fVl'e'ftse'pln  'coupon  i« ' 
letterhead  or  business  curd,  Btat.i 
your  posii  i ■  • 11  1  jgggg 


Smoke 
Five  Free 

I  make  this  offer  es¬ 
pecially  to  men  accus¬ 
tomed  to  smoking-  10c 
and  two-for-25c  cigars. 

For  these  are  the  men  who 
most  appreciate  the  exquisite 
flavor  of  my  private  Havana. 

The  leaf  is  from  a  mountain- 
bus  district  in  Cuba.  It  is  select¬ 
ed  for  me  by  a  resident  expert. 
Then  made  up  especially  for  me 
under  my  monogram  band.  In 
40  years  of  smoking  I  have  never 
found  so  mild  and  sweet  a  smoke. 

I  want  you  to  know,  as  thou¬ 
sands  already  do,  what  a  de- 
ightful  smoke  this  is.  If  you 
don’t  say  that  these  cigars  at  $5 
)er  hundred  are  the  peer  of  any 
Oc  cigar  you  ever  smoked,  the 
rial  will  have  cost  you  nothing. 

fjffpr*  Send  me  10c 

viy  wrrer.  toWard  ship¬ 
ping  expenses  and  I  will  send 
/ou  trial  cigars.  Then  you  can 
get  future  supplies  at  my  low 
price— $5  per  hundred,  $2.60  for 
fifty,  all  charges  prepaid.  I  offer 
other  cigars,  too,  for  those  who 
like  heavier,  stronger  smokes. 
You  will  find  them  described  in 
my  booklet.  But  send  for  the 
trial  J.  Rogers  Warner  Panetelas 
now.  The  coupon  above  is  for 
your  convenience.  (43) 

J.  ROGERS  WARNER 

909  Lockwood  Bldg.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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FLORIDA 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  your  trip.  Delay  may  mean  loss  of 
just  the  accommodations  you  are  after.  Write  us  today 
and  let  us  tell  you  how  to  secure  maximum  comfort  at 
minimum  cost.  It  will  pay  you  to  learn  more  about  the 
service  offered  by  our  big,  modern  steamers. 

New  York  to  Jacksonville 

calling  at  historic  Charleston,  S.  C.,  with  direct  rail 
connections  to  all  points  south  and  southeast. 

OCTOBER  AND  NOVEMBER  BOOKINGS  NOW  OPEN 
Write  for  illustrated  travel  number 
of  AGWI  NEWS  Magazine.  Address 

CLYDE  LINE  Nier36' NorthRiver 


New  Band  Catalog  FREE 


Your  name  and  address  is  enough.  We  will  send 
you  our  big  new  Band  Catalog  absolutely  free. 
250  pages.  788  illustrations,  67  art  color  plates, 
2561  musical  instruments  described. 

teri?  VurljTzer  ^ssysr 

Govt.  aouears  of  instrument  mahlna  Free  Trial. 


VftjRUlZER  Ame 

tOV  t.  tto  of  i rot ,u  mem  miking  Fre< 

$200  Brings  You  This  Cornet 

mma  few  cents  a  day.  Superb  lyric  cornet, 
triple  8i I ver  plated.  Leather  carrying  case 
free.  Allowance  for  old  instruments- 
Tha  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Co.,  Dept  9367 
4th  St.  Cincinnati. O.  S.  Wabash  A v .Chicago 


Will  You  Accept  This 
Business  Book  if  We 
Send  it  Free? 

Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below.  Send  no 
money!  Take  no  risk! 

One  hundred  and  seventy -three  of  the  world’s  master 
business  men  have  written  ten  books — 2,016  pages — 1,986 
vital  business  secrets,  ideas,  methods.  In  them  is  the 
best  of  all  that  they  know  about 

—Office  Systems 
— Short-cuts  and  Methods 
for  every  line  and  de¬ 
partment 
-Position-Getting 
— Position-Holding 
— Man-Handling 
—Man-Training 
—Business  Generalship 
—Competition  Fighting 
and  hundreds  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  vital  busi¬ 
ness  subjects. 

A  11,572-word  booklet  has  been  published  describing,  ex¬ 
plaining,  picturing  the  work.  It  telle  about  managing  busi¬ 
nesses  great  and  small;  credits,  collections  and  with  rock- 
bottom  purchasing;  handling  and  training  men;  salesman¬ 
ship,  advertising,  marketing  goods  through  salesmen, 
dealers  and  by  mail;  the  great  problem  of  securing  the  high¬ 
est  market  price  for  your  services— no  matter  what  your 
line;  and  the  last  page  tells  how  you  may  get  a  complete  set 
—  bound  in  handsome  half  leather— for  less  than  your  daily 
smoke  or  shave,  almost  as  little  as  your  daily  newspaper. 

Will  you  read  the  hook  if  we  send  it  free? 

Send  no'money .  Simply  sign  the  coupon. 

—A.  W.  Shaw  Co.,  Wabash  Ave.  &  Madison  St.,  Chicago*-— 

If  there  are,  in  your  books,  any  new  ways  to  increase  my 
business  or  my  salary,  I  should  like  to  know  them.  So  send 
on  your  32-page  free  descriptive  booklet.  I’ll  read  it.  K4 


—Purchasing 
—Credits 
—Collections 
— Accounting 
—Cost-keeping 
— Organization 
—Retailing 
—Wholesaling 
— Manufacturing 
—Salesmanship 
—Advertising 
— Correspondence 
—Selling  Plans 
—Handling  Customers 


Name 


that  were  too  short  in  the  sleeves  and 
too  tight  over  the  chest. 

Raohy  stood  dumfounded  at  the  door. 
“Gosh  darn  you,  you  fellows  is  dressed 
up  fit  for  a  funeral.  Who’s  dead?” 

“Us,”  declared  Blizzard.  “Seems  to 
me  like  you’ve  got  on  a  rather  joyful 
covering  yourself.” 

Bachy  worked  his  arms  up  in  his  short 
sleeves  and  was  silent. 

Finally  Old  Toothpicks  slipped  in,  and, 
mind  you,  he  had  on  a  white  collar.  It  was 
unbuttoned  for  comfort  and  a  new  black 
tie  hung  limply  around  it.  He  sat  down  and 
glanced  at  the  other  cow-punchers  as  if 
daring  them  to  make  a  remark. 

BUT  the  Sour  Dough  boys  all  had  per¬ 
plexities  of  their  own.  They  glared 
suspiciously  at  each  other’s  gay  apparel. 
Finally  Blizzard  tilted  his  chair  back 
toward  me  and  whispered  : 

“Did  you  bleat,  sehoolmarm?” 

“Why,  no.” 

“Then  why  are  they  all  so  fool  dressed 
up  to  see  us  off?  Somebody  must  have — " 
The  calico  curtains  stirred  and  Madgy 
breezed  in.  She  wore  her  red  cheese¬ 
cloth  dress  and  a  great  green  how  flopped 
on  her  hair.  The  cow-punchers’  upper 
lips  seemed  to  be  shrinking,  but  somehow 
they  each  managed  to  smile  at  her  ex¬ 
pectantly.  She  only  tossed  her  head  in¬ 
differently  as  she  set  the  soup  before 
them.  But  I,  watching  Madgy,  so  de¬ 
mure,  so  utterly  indifferent,  saw  a  great 
triumph  lurking  in  the  depths  of  her 
composed  countenance,  and,  seeing  it, 
wondered.  Then  she  disappeared  again. 

The  Sour  Dough  boys  knived  their  food 
gingerly  and  choked  down  their  coffee. 
Each  was  gazing  slyly  at  the  other. 
Finally  Blister’s  sociability  conquered  his 
prudence. 

“Say,  Toothpicks,  you  sure  look  like 
a  dried  prune  when  you’re  dressed  up,  but 
I  appreciate  it  just  the  same,  old  boy.” 

“You  don’t  need  to,”  growled  Tooth¬ 
picks.  “I  sure  ain’t  done  it  for  you.”  Pain¬ 
fully,  writhingly,  he  buttoned  his  collar 
and  knotted  his  tie  in  a  grotesque  tangle. 
“Boys,  I’m — I’m  going  to  git  married.” 

THEY  gasped,  then  all  howled:  “You? 
You?  Who’d  marry  you?” 

“Keep  still !”  thundered  Toothpicks. 
“Come  over  to  the  saloon ;  the  drinks  is 
on  me.” 

A  general  commotion  ensued. 

“No.  they’re  on  me.” 

“You’ve  all  got  to  drink  to  my  wife.” 
“You?  Who  you  going  to  marry — ” 
Just  then,  through  the  bleary  window, 

I  saw  the  Idaho  man  ride  up  on  the  sor¬ 
rel  horse. 

I  made  a  rush  for  the  door,  hut  all  the 
Sour  Dough  boys  were  there  before  me. 
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“(Jive  him  to  me,”  exclaimed  Blizzard, 
reaching  for  the  bridle. 

The  Idaho  man  pulled  back. 

“Aw — lie's  mine.”  Gloomy  came  for¬ 
ward.  “Didn’t  I  pay  you  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  for  him?” 

“The  devil  you  did !”  It  was  Frizzly 
who  elbowed  his  way  roughly  toward  the 
front.  “I  bought  him  myself  to  ride  my 
gal  on  to  the  wedding.” 

But  the  stranger  only  sat  there  compla¬ 
cently,  with  the  pleasant  little  wrinkles 
curling  around  his  eyes. 

Toothpicks  came  close. 

“Say,  you  darned  stranger,  gimme  my 
horse  or  gimme  my  money ;  you  can’t 
make  no  fool  out  of  me !” 

“Aw,  you  can  all  go  to  the  hot  place !” 
The  stranger  jerked  away  roughly. 

Seven  hands  went  to  seven  hip  pockets 
and  brought  forth  long,  shiny  six-shooters. 

BUT  just  then  there  was  a  flutter  at 
the  door.  Madgy  had  come  out;  her 
pink  cheesecloth  dress  showed  below  her 
riding  skirt,  and  she  carried  a  bumpy, 
well-packed  flour  sack.  She  faced  the 
angry  cow-punchers,  whose  revolvers 
were  sagging  in  their  hands. 

“Say,  you  miserable  tanks  of  cussed¬ 
ness,  put  up  them  guns !  Who  did  you 
buy  this  here  horse  for?” 

“Fer  you?” 

“Fer  you  and  me  to  ride  out  on !” 

“I  paid  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
for  him,  and  I  got  the  diamont  ring  in 
my  pocket.” 

“He’s  for  you — ” 

“Then  I  figure  he’s  mine  and  I  can  do 
what  I  please  with  him.” 

The  stranger  leaped  to  the  ground  as 
Madgy  approached.  She  swung  into  the 
saddle;  all  the  Sour  Dough  boys  started 
toward  them,  but,  quick  as  a  wink,  the 
stranger  swung  on  behind  and  dug  his 
spurs  into  the  sorrel  horse. 

“So  long!”  yelled  Madge.  “We’re  just 
busting  anxious  to  git  to  that  ranch  in 
Idyho — the  apple  trees  is  in  bloom.” 

“And  the  option’s  up  to-morrow,”  sup¬ 
plemented  the  Idaho  man.  “Say,  that 
seventeen-hundred-fifty  squares  us  on  the 
horse  steal.” 

“Kill  them  !”  yelled  Blizzard.  But  in¬ 
stead  the  Sour  Dough  boys  stood  there 
with  their  mouths  sagging  open  and 
watched  the  riders  round  the  waist  of 
the  hill.  Then — 

After  that  they  all  started  for  the  sa¬ 
loon  on  the  run. 

BUT  Toothpicks  paused  and  wrenched 
off  his  collar.  He  hurled  it  high  into 
the  air  and  shot  it  full  of  holes. 

That  day’s  celebration  of  liberty  re¬ 
gained  was  a  festivity  unparalleled  even 
in  Blizzard’s  Roost. 


‘YOU  CHOOSE 

wisely  and  well 
when  you  buy 

GAS” 

says  Nancy  Gay 


The  Diamond  Jester 


business  that  would  tide  him  over  off  sea¬ 
sons.  Why,”  he  announced  with  enthusi¬ 
asm,  “you  could  even  get  married  on  that. 
Now,  Tick,  I  guess  we  understand  each 
other.  I’m  going  to  talk  to  you  like  a 
Dutch  uncle.”  He  crooked  an  arm  across 
the  plaid  girth  of  waistcoat  and  pulled 
a  slip  of  paper  from  a  pocket.  “This, 
Pick,  is  a  blank  check  on  my  bank  in 
Yonkers.  Last  spring  me  and  five  other 
gentlemen  put  up  a  check  for  $65,000 
that  the  Giants  would  win  the  World 
Series  this  fall.  That  was  when  we  got 
tipped  off  that  Connie  Mack’s  team  was 
going  to  be  raided  by  the  Federals.  You 
know  how  good  that  tip  was.  Well,  it’s 
a  cinch  that  the  Giants  can’t  lick  the 
Athletics.  A  bone  in  a  button  foundry 
knows  that  much.  Now  Detroit  is  not  a 
ball  team.  It’s  only  one  pitcher  and  two 
outfielders.  That’s  why  we  want  Detroit 
to  win  to-morrow  just  the  same  as  a 
shipwrecked  sailor  would  like  to  see  a 
lighthouse.  This  blank  check,”  and  Mr. 
Reedy  tapped  it  ponderously,  impressive¬ 
ly,  “is  going  to  be  filled  out  to  a  certain 
party,  a  mutual  acquaintance,  if  Detroit 
wins  to-morrow  on  a  few  wild  throws  or 
some  such  accident.”  Mr.  Reedy  smiled 
in  inscrutable  fashion.  “There  won’t  be 
a  bigger  check  paid  out  to  any  man  who 
plays  in  the  World  Series.  Now  think  it 
over, oldman.  Here’smycard.  Goodnight.” 

PICK  O’HARA  with  feet  braced  as 
though  wa  iting  for  the  shock  of  Ty  Cobb 
sliding  to  the  bag,  watched  Mr.  Reedy 
of  Yonkers  move  off  to  the  bar.  Then  his 
shoulders  relaxed  and  he  cocked  his 
green  velour  hat  to  one  side  until  the 
dab  of  red  feather  in  the  hand  on  the 
left  assumed  a  belligerent  attitude  wholly 


( Continued  from  page  9) 

at  variance  with  his  smiling  face.  Men 
in  the  lobby  smiled  back  at  him  as  he 
made  his  way  to  the  elevator  in  a  walk 
that  was  not  swagger,  not  slouch,  but 
an  intimate  blend  of  both.  Some  greeted 
him  affectionately  by  name  and  felt  in 
duty  bound  to  fling  jocular  salutations 
at  him.  Their  witticisms  came  back  to 
them  with  the  certainty  of  boomerangs 
and  laughter  followed  him  to  the  ele¬ 
vator  cage.  As  Germany  Schaefer  had 
once  put  it :  “All  fan-kind  loves  a  slug¬ 
ger.”  The  elevator  boy  gave  him  an  ad¬ 
miring  grin  and  Pick  exhorted  : 

“Open  up  the  throttle,  Jimmy.  Me  to 
the  feathers  for  my  beauty  sleep.” 


BEN  MILNOR,  when  the  rush  of  the 
elevator  dimmed,  arose  from  a  seat 
behind  a  column  of  imitation  marble.  As 
he  walked  out  to  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
to  catch  a  Mt.  Pleasant  car  for  home  he 
passed  two  men  who  were  still  facing 
the  elevator  shaft. 

“Takes  an  old  horse  like  Pick  to  turn 
in  before  the  last  game  with  that  devil¬ 
ish  comical  grin  of  his,”  he  heard  one  of 
them  say.  “Every  other  Dali  player  I’ve 
seen  to-night  looked  as  though  he  ex¬ 
pected  a  dead  wall  and  a  firing  squad 
to-morrow.” 

“Yes,  he’s  a  great  guy.  And  back  of 
all  his  kidding  he’d  sell  his  soul  for 
Clarke  Griffith.  See  him  holding  down 
first  in  that  last  inning?  Why,  he  made 
Hal  Chase  look  like  a  cripple.  He  may 
be  a  comic  valentine  with  that  face  and 
all  his  clown  dope;  hut  take  it  from  me, 
Harry,  if  Ban  Johnson  and  Charlie 
Murphy  had  some  of  his  fun  in  their 
make-up,  organized  baseball  wouldn’t 
look  more  like  a  Balkan  battlefield  every 


Your  Gas  Company 
is  a  merchant  who  real¬ 
izes  that  in  order  to  get 
and  hold  your  patronage 
he  must  give  absolutely 
satisfactory  service. 

He  gives  you  the  Gas 
Range,  reducer  of  kitchen 
work  and  cost;  perfect 
and  hygienic  Gas  Light, 
supplied  through  artistic 
fixtures;  the  Gas  Water 
Heater,  summer  comfort- 
giver;  the  Gas  Heating 
Stove,  defender  against 
damp  and  chill;  the  labor- 
saving  Gas  Iron  and  many 
other  time,  trouble  and  cost- 
reducing  home  devices. 

His  is  one  cf  the  oldest 
and  most  important  indus¬ 
tries  in  your  town — an  industry  that 
is  contributing  every  day  and  night 
to  your  comfort,  protection  and 
health.  He  can  prosper  only  by 
giving  you  satisfaction  in  every  way, 
for  his  business  is  in  your  hands. 

Remember  this  when  you  buy 
Gas. 

Send  for  the  free  booklets:  “A  Thou¬ 
sand  Uses  for  Gas,  “The  Hygienic  Value 
of  Gas  Lighting." 

FREE. 

“THE  STORY  OF  NANCY  GAY.” 

It’s  bright,  it’s  interesting,  it’s  clean. 

And  there’s  comfort-wisdom  in  it  for 
every  home-lover. 

A  postal  will  bring  it  to  you. 

NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  GAS 
ASSOCIATION 

29  West  39th  St.  New  York  City 
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Four  sq.  ft 
when  closed. 
Saves  6  sq.  fi.  floor 
space.  Stenog¬ 
rapher  always 
has  good  light. 
This  means  great¬ 
er  speed.  Less 
cost  per  letter. 

Clean,  sanitarv, 
convenient.  No 
drawers  to  be 
cluttered,  but 
ample  roou 
for  week's 
supply  of 
stationery. 


WARNING 

Against  Imi¬ 
tation.  Be 

sure  to  get 
the  genu¬ 
ine  "Uhl” 
steel  type¬ 
writer 
table- 
cabi¬ 
net. 
Look  for  our 
name  and 
trade-mark. 

Indestructible  steel  frame — built-up  wood  platforms. 
Firm,  rigid  and  noiseless  under  operation.  Slight  move  of 
steel  lever  puts  casters  in  position.  Moved  easily  from 
room  to  room  or  out  of  way  when  idle.  Steel,  dust-proof, 
self-locking  roll-top.  Proof  against  mice  and  prying  eyes. 

GUARANTEED  100*  PRACTICAL 
If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write  us  on  your  business 
stationery  and  we'll  ship  the  “Uhl”  on  15 
days’  trial.  Write  today  for  free  booklet. 
We  also  make  less  expensive  Typewriter  Stands , 
Typewriter  and  Office  Chairs ,  Magazine  and 
Catalog  StaJids.  Mercantile  Tables ,  Adding  Ma¬ 
chine  Stands ,  Soda  Fountain  Tables  and  Chairs} 
Indestructible  Factory  Stools ,  etc. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 

DEALERS— A  money-making 


Ghl£rtSteEL  Table™bTinet 


If  your  dealer  < 

nn 

tor 


4 

Closed. 


VMf 


proposition  for 
you.  Liberal  co-operation. 
Write  for  details  now. 


Toledo  Mela!  Furniture  Co.,  2521  Dorr  St.,  Toledo,  0. 


The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 
STUDY 

23d  Year  U.  ofC.CDiv.  A)Chic«go,llf.  *■'* 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruct 
tion  by  correspondence. 

For  detailed  in¬ 
formation  address 


PROTECTIVE  PATENTS  Procured  Promptly™;; 

RegisteredU.S.Pfttent Office.  InventorsBlueBook sento  n Request. 

ROBB  A  ROBB,  285-288  Southern  Building,  Washing  ton,  D.  C. 
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LOCKED 


NO  DANGER 


ro 

■qfc.  o 


year.  He’s  true  blue,  old  Pick  is  and 
game?  Say,  there  never  was  a  drop- 
forged  pebble  half  as  game. 


Upper  leather  soft  and  pliable.  Flex¬ 
ible  sole,  bending  easily.  A  scientific 
•'Natural  Shape."  $6. 


Comfort  First 


Not  “by  and  by”  but  right 
from  the  start.  The  Flexsole 
is  a  boon  to  tender  feet  a 
blessing  to  much  exercised  feet. 
A  new  shoe  with  an  old  shoe  s 
comfort. 


Mil. NOR  was  wondering  just  how  right 

the  strangers  were :  whether  O’Hara  s 
hitherto  unquestioned  loyalty  to  (  larke 
Griffith,  who  had  stood  like  a  floodgate 
between  him  and  the  toboggan  chute  to 
the  bush  leagues,  would  be  proof  a  gams 
tbe  lure  of  the  blank  check  that  the 
sporting  man  had  flashed.  The  game 
with  Detroit  would  give  the  answer,  and 
if  Pick  “cracked  in  the  pinches,  what 
matter?  The  pennant  was  lost  anyway. 

The  turnstiles  on  the  morrow  clicked 
again  to  a  record  tune.  The  crippled  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Nationals  had  renewed  the 
local  support  that  otherwise  might  hat  e 
faltered,  with  the  pennant  beyond  reach. 
Furthermore,  no  visiting  team  to  W  ash¬ 
ington  even  approaches  in  popularity  to 
Jennings’s  fighting  crew;  and  on  the  dice 
that  Fate  would  roll  that  afternoon  on 
the  close-clipped  turf  still  hung  a  pen¬ 
nant  decision.  Pick  O’Hara  and  Germany 
Schaefer,  in  their  final  comedy  interlude, 
brought  smiles  to  the  wintry  cheeks  ot  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice,  drove  parliamen 
tary  stratagem  from  the  thoughts  ot  the 
House  minority  leader,  convulsed  in 
laughter  a  firebrand  Senator  from  a 
southern  State,  and  put  the  twinkle  of  a 
selioolbov  in  the  keen  blue  eyes  that 
looked  out  from  the  box  where  the  I  rest 
dent’s  flag  fluted  and  wavered  in  the 
breeze  Their  stage  was  a  unique  one, 
their  audience  brilliant  and  cosmopoli 
tan  bevond  any  other  in  the  country,  and 
never  had  they  trod  their  histrionic  turf 
with  such  zest  and  abandon. 


Booklet  showing  “ Styles  of 
the  rimes"  free  on  request. 


The  Florsheim  Shoe  Co. 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Throw  A  way 
Sfeur  Worry TTrei 


For  over  three  years  European 
motorists  have  been  getting  from 
10,000  to  15,000  miles  out  of  then- 
tires  by  “half-soling”  them  with  Steel 
Studded  Treads. 

In  eightmonthsover20,000  American 
motorists  have  followed  their  example 

and  are  saving  $50.00  to  $200.00  a  year 

in  tire  expense. 


Ill  tuc  eAi/v»*uN..  .  ,  , 

We  Ship  On  Approval  ^nt  deposit 

■ _ _ d  lof  ,roil  )  ‘  ’  •  J  - 


prepay  express  and  let  you  be  the  judge. 

Durable  Treads  double  the  life  of  your 
tires  and  are  sold  under  a  signed  guar¬ 
antee  for  5,000  miles  without  puncture. 

Applied  in  your  garage  in  30  minutes. 

•  I  n:AAA..n4  offered  to  motor- 

Special  Discount  ists  in  new  territory 

on  first  shipment  direct  from  factory. 

Tinstal  will  get  full  information  and  sample  with- 

j’aweek  Stafe  size  of  tires  DoutwaW-wntetoday. 

The  Colorado  Tire  e-  Leather  co. 
*39  Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago.  1329  fleoma  St.,  Denver. 


iimninnnmiiiiiiniimiifmiiniminnni'.inniiiuninnin^ 


Temple  Edition 

Shakespeare 


One  play  ton  volume.  Printed  trom 
Cambridge  Text.  Excellent  for  Reading 
Circles,  Clean  type,  hand-made  paper, 
numbered  lines.  Volumes  4x5%  inches, 
Hed  Leather,  55c  per  volume.  Postage, 
so  per  volume.  See  it  at  your  book  store 
or  send  for  circular  to 


E  P  DUTTON  &  CO.,  Dept.G,  681  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Publishers  Everyman  s  Library 


Our  Hand  Books  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  sent 
free.  Patents  procured  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
free  notice  in  the  Scientific  American. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  363  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  625  F  Street,  Washington,  DX 


How  Nature 
“Bowserized  Oil” 


BEN  MILNOR,  from  a  seat  just  behind 
the  Detroit  dugout.  forgot  legal  tangles 
as  he  watched,  the  kindly  wrinkles  creas¬ 
ing  about  his  eyes.  From  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Club  boxes  on  his  right  men  waved 
their  hats  to  him.  and  speculated  for  an 
idle  moment  why  Miluor  was  not  in  ins 
box  next  to  the  Presidential  party.  Mu 
nor  was  not  there  because  at  bis  orders 
•i  box  seat  behind  the  Detroit  dugout 
had  been  sold  to  a  paunchy  sporting  man 
in  a  plaid  waistcoat.  The  gong  sounded 
its  last  warning  and  Pick  O’Hara  trapped 
a  grounder  between  his  feet.  A  v\ hip¬ 
like  kick  of  his  feet  sent  the  practice 
hail  arching  up  behind  his  hack.  As  it 
topped  his  head  he  ducked,  hunched  lip 
bis  right  shoulder  and  walked  oft  tin 
diamond  with  the  Dali  nestling  between 
ids  ear  and  shoulder.  The  stout  man 
next  to  Milnor  smoothed  out  a  massive 
watch  chain  across  the  plaid  waistcoat, 

and  guffawed.  . 

“That  fellow  Pick  O’Hara  certainly  is 
a  card.  Know  him?  You  don’t?  Well, 
say.  he’s  a_n  old  pal  of  mine.  Full  of 
tricks  and  an  elegant  entertainer." 

The  game  that  followed  was  not  a 
pitchers’  battle  with  strings  of  ciphers 
ranging  in  parallel  rows  across  the  score 
board.  As  a  scientific  exhibition  of  base¬ 
ball  to  grace  the  windup  of  the  season 
it  was  a  sorry  joke.  As  a  roaring,  slash¬ 
ing  melee,  in  which  first  Detroit,  then 
Washington,  forged  ahead  in  seesaw  leads 
of  short-lived  length,  it  was  a  howling 
success.  As  Clarke  Griffith  confided  to 
Ren  Milnor  the  next  day:  “Ren.  it  was 
the  best  rotten  game  I’ve  seen  m  a  dec¬ 
ade.”  Stuffed  full  of  extra  base  hits 
and  whistling  singles;  ragged  with 
hooted  chances,  muffed  throws  and  wild 
heaves,  the  game  careened  and  caroused 
through  nine  innings  packed  with  doubt, 
palpitant  with  possibilities.  The  stress  and 
strain  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  games 
gone  before  were  reaping  heavy  toil. 


y  A  TCMTABLE  IDEAS  WANTED.  Manu- 
A  I  fc. IN  1  facturers  want  Owen  patents.  Send 
for  3  free  books;  inventions  wanted. 
;c.  I  vet  patent  or  no  fee.  Manufacturing  facilities, 
iHIlAlil)  If.  OlYKN,  17  Owen  llldg.,  Washington,  D- 


Bind  Your 
Collier’s 


A  handsome  binder  with  title  stamped 
in  gold  on  maroon  cloth  —  morocco 
Sack  and  corners.  Patent  clasps  make 
ilN  ctacy  to  put  in  the  new  issue  each 
w  eek.  Holds  one  volume. 


How  the  Idea  Grew 


')')  Mother  Nature  believes  in  oil  conservation.  So, 
it.  millions  of  years  ago  she  formed  pockets  thousands  ot 
feet  below  earth’s  surface  where  the  oil  would  be  stored 

/  and  protected  every  way  until  needed.  ^ 

In  other  words,  she  “Bowserized  oil,  the  one 
great  difference  being  that  where  she  had  to  burrow 
i  deep  and  into  rock.  Bowser  goes  only  a  few  feet  below 
the  surface  and  uses  pockets  of  steel. 


The  Bowser  Way 

The  great  Bowser  idea  of  oil  conservation  and  efficiency 


i  ne  great  uuwsci  vu  - - -  . 

has  been  applied  to  the  entire  field  of  oil  and  its  commercial 
uses.  In  garages,  stores,  factories,  railroads,  shipyards,  and 
wherever  else  oil  is  used.  Bowser  Systems  are  storing  and 
saving  oil  in  a  manner  not  approached  even  by  Nature  her¬ 
self. 


Safe  Oil  Storage 
Systems 


IN  STORES,  for  example,  kerosene,  gasolene,  paint 
and  lubricating  oils  are  kept  safe  and  sound  underground 
until  needed.  Then,  at  a  single  stroke,  exact  pre¬ 
determined  quantities  can  be  pumped  from  the 
store — the  exact  quantity  carefully  checked  the 
price  computed— -the  quality  unimpaired.^  No  tire 
danger — no  oil  wasted  on  the  way  no  mistakes  in 
measuring— no  contamination  of  other  merchan¬ 
dise-no  necessity  for  leaving  the  store  for  oil  or 
of  having  to  grope  for  it  in  the  dark. 

IN  FACTORIES  of  all  kinds  Bowser  systems 
are  “keeping  tab”  on  men  and  oil,  clarifying  and 
conserving  it.  A  Bowser  System  checks  off  the 
exact  quantity  of  oil  each  man  draws,  i  he  oil  is 
always  free  from  dirt.  That’s  fine  for  machinery. 

Where  oil  is  used  for  cutting  purposes  a  Bowser 
takes  the  used  oil,  renews  it,  removes  dangerous 

•  •  .1  1  s-  -  X  I _ nnH  <1  hro 


Makes  oil  usable 


germs  that  otherwise  might  get  into  cuts  and  abrasions. 

over  and  over  again.  ..  , 

A  millior 

Will  soon  pay  for  itself.  Write  Now.  State  for  wnat  pur- 
pose.  No  expense  or  obligation  on  your  part. 


S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Engineers,  Manufacturers  and  Original  Patentees 
of  Oil  Handling  Devices 


218  Thomas  Street  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Factory,  307  Frazer  Ave.,  Toronto,  Opt. 


GIANT  HEATER 


TV  CORK  broke  into  the  limelight  at 
the  expense  of  three  pitchers.  Ty  also 
muffed  a  flv  that  arched  plump  into  his 
waiting  hands  and  then  heaved  the  ball 
into  the  Presidential  box  in  an  effort  to 
redeem  himself.  Joe  Rochling.  aftei 
forty-one  innings  of  air-tight  pitching, 
yielded  seven  hits  in  two  innings.  His 
relief,  Doe  Ayres,  spoiled  his  prestige  as 
the  best  fielding  pitcher  in  the  league  by 
hooting  one  bunt  and  hurling  two  more 
into  right  field.  The  infields  fumbled 


Will  make  a  stove  of  your 
(f  Wm  round-wick  lamp,  gas  jet  or 
■gfjiP  mantle  burner.  Requires  no 
more  gas  or  oil  than  for  light . 

/  •  does  not  lessen  volume  of  light; 

f  simply  utilizes  waste  heat.  Heat 

ami  light  at  one  cost.  Will  neat 
ordinary  room  comfortably  in 
zero  weather.  No  ashes, 
no  trouble,  clean  and  odor¬ 
less:  mixes  the  air. 

Just  the  thing  for  sick-  0n  Gas  name 
loom,  bath,  bed-room;  heat- 
.V  ing  water,  making  tea  or  coffee,  etc. 

•'  A'fo  Send  for  booklet  and  testimonial *. 

On  Lamp  (-Black  Iron,  $1.00 

Carriage  postpaid  4  Polished  Brass,  $1-60 
\  Nickel  Plated,  $2.00 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded  if  returned  in  10  days. 

The  Giant  Heater  Co.,  88  Temple  Street,  Springfield,  Mass 


and  juggled  and  in  the  outfield  easj 


Sent  prepaid  for  $  1 .2 5 


p.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON 


4  I  6  West  Thirteenth  St.,  New  York 


drives  fell  untouched  in  safe  territory. 
Through  the  nightmare  and  disorder, 
pjck  O’Hara  loomed  up  like  a  reincarna¬ 
tion  of  Dan  Brouthers.  Hal  Chase,  and 
the  Rook  of  Gibraltar.  When  the  bom¬ 
bardment  of  the  sagging  defenses  was 
fiercest  he  dug  with  unerring  aim  into 
the  cleat-trodden  turf  for  McBride’s  low 
ones,  lunged  his  big  body  into  the  air  for 
Morgan’s  high  ones,  raced  in  for  tan¬ 
talizing  hunts  and  sprinted  back  into 
Schaefer’s  garden  to  snuff  oat  aspiring 
Texas  leaguers.  When  Washington  was 


Collier’s 

Washington  Bureau 

will  furnish  to  Collier  readers  a  wealth 
of  information  on  any  subject  for  which 
Washington  is  headquarters. 


This  service  is  of  inestimable  value  to  manufacturers, 
wholesalers  and  retailers;  to  lawyers,  doctors  and  teach¬ 
ers.  In  a  word,  to  business  and  professional  men  in 
all  walks  of  life. 

Make  use  of  our  Washington  office.  Write  us  upon 
any  subject  about  which  you  have  reason  to  believe  we 
can  be  of  help.  Write  us  as  often  as  you  like.  No 
charge  to  the  subscribers  ot  Colliers. 


Collier's  Washington  Bureau ,  9OI-902  Munsey  Building , 

Washington,  D.  C. 


COLLIER’S  FOR  OCTOBER  17 


19  14 


HERE  YOU  WILL  FIND  EVERYTHING  FROM  A  MEMORANDUM  BOOK  TO  AN  APPLE  ORCHARD.  YOU  CAN  GET  VALU¬ 
ABLE  SUGGESTIONS  AND  INFORMATION  ABOUT  MANY  INTERESTING  ARTICLES  BY  READING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Real  Estate 


Musicians 


Duplicating  Devices  Business  Opportunities 


Beautiful  Winter  Home  Lots  At  Bay  View,  Fla., 

on  big  Choc-taw  hat-chee  Bay.  Delightful  climate  winter 
and  summer  Land  high  and  well  drained.  Extremely 
healthful.  Flowing  artesian  wells.  Salt  water  bathing, 
boating  and  fishing.  Excellent  hunting.  Good  automo- 
biling.  Sweet  Magnolias,  Live  Oaks  and  other  magnificent 
trees.  Lumber  at  wholesale  prices.  Living  cheap.  Ideal 
place  to  raise  oranges  and  all  kinds  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
chickens,  etc.  Only  limited  number  of  lots  to  be  had. 
Prices  v.  ry  low  while  they  last.  Write  for  free,  beautifully 
colored,  illustrated  prospectus.  Santa  Kosa  Plantation  Co., 
H.  418  208  N.  5th  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


6 1st  Mortgage  Bonds,  $100,  $500  &  $1000 

each,  maturing  1  to  5  years.  Secured  by  first  mortgage  <3 n 
strictly  high-grade  Chicago  Apartments  and  land  in  choice 
locations,  uaving  dependable  net  income  of  3  to  4  times 
total  interest.  Security,  2  for  1.  Legal  investment  for 
banks.  Meet  every  requirement  of  the  ultraconservative 
investor.  Chicago  Title  &  Trust  Co.  guarantees  titles, 
acts  as  trustee  and  certifies  each  bond.  Interest  promptly 
paid  twice  a  year.  Our  book  of  information  sent  free  on 
request.  Ask  for  No.  48  B. 

W.  N.  Macqueen  &  Co.,  Mortgage  &  Bond  Bankers, 
10  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago. 


Invest'gate  The  Pine  Hill  Belt  Of  North  Carolina. 

The  sandy  loam  soils,  easily  cultivated— capable  of  won¬ 
derful  crop  progression,  yield  abundant  harvests.  The 
famous  peach-dewberry-grape  section,  noted  for  its  won¬ 
derful  climate.  Let  us  point  out  the  many  advantages  and 
opportunities  in  this  attractive  section.  Illustrated  book 
mailed  free.  Ask  J.  A.  Pride,  General  Industrial  Agent, 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  Suite  363,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Cheap  Lands  In  A  Mild  Climate  Where  Big 

crops  are  made  and  good  markets  exist  is  what  the  South 
offers  You.  Live  stock,  dairying,  trucking  and  orchard¬ 
ing  very  profitatile.  Lands  at  $15  an  acre  up.  Booklets 
and  “Southern  Field”  magazine  free.  M.  V.  Richards, 
Land  &  Ind.  Agt.,  Southern  Ry.,  Room  16, Washington, D.C. 


Profitable  Little  Farms  At  Richland  Heights  In 

Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia,  selected  location,  5  and  10 
acre  tracts,  $250.00  and  up,  easy  terms — good  fruit,  veg¬ 
etable,  poultry  and  live  st  >ck  country.  Large  list  of  other 
farms.  Send  for  literature  now.  F.  H.  La  Baume,  Agr’l 
Agt.,  N.  &  W.  Ry.,  245  Arcade  Bldg., Roanoke,  Va. 


Camera  Prints 


Chross  Photographic  Co.,  3817  Delmar,  St.  Louis, 

Mo.  Finest  equipment  in  America.  Prints,  2*^x414, 2c  each; 
31 4X4V4  to  3J4x5J4,  3c  each.  Roll  films  developed,  10c. 
Send  for  prices  and  free  coupon. 


Why  Stick  In  The  Ranks,  When  With  Our 

help,  you  may  pull  yourself  up  to  the  salary  of  a  Vaude¬ 
ville  Orchestra  leader  ?  New  vaudeville  theatres  going 
up  all  over  the  country  demand  trained  men  and  women 
as  orchestra  leaders,  and  pay  big  money  to  the  competent. 
If  you  know  nothing  about  music,  it  wouldn’t  pay  you 
to  buy  our  course.  But  you  don’t  need  to  be  a  star  to 
make  it  pay  you  well.  Roy  W.  Teevin,  the  successful 
Vaudeville  Orchestra  Leader,  wrote  this  course  and  an¬ 
swers  all  inquiries  from  students.  Ask  us  all  about  it. 
Teevin’s  Correspondence  School,  Box  9,  Orpheum  Theatre 
Bldg.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Typewriters ,  Office  Supplies 


Largest  Stock  Of  Typewriters  In  America.  All 

makes.  Underwoods,  Olivers,  Remingtons,  etc.  %  to  ^ 
mfrs.  prices.  $15  up — rented  anywhere— applying  rent  on 
price.  Free  Trial.  Installment  payments  if  desired. 
Write  for  catalogue  121,  Typewriter  Emporium,  (Estab. 
1892),  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Collections 


“Red  Streaks  Of  Honesty  Exist  In  Everybody, 

and  thereby  I  collect  over  $^UU,(XI0  yearly  from  honest  debts 
all  over  the  world.  Write  for  my  Red  Streak  Book,  free. 
Francis  G.  Luke,  77  Com.  Nat.  Bank  Bldg..  Great  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah.  U.S.A.  “Some  People  Don't  Like  Us.” 


Of  Interest  to  Women 


Become  A  Trained  Nurse  By  Home  Study 

course.  Nurses  earn  $15  to  $30  a  week.  Diplomas  recog¬ 
nized  by  best  Doctors.  Hospital  experience  given  if  de¬ 
sired.  Established  12  years.  Easy  terms.  Catalog  Free. 
American  School  for  Nurses,  1550  La  Salle,  Chicago,  Ill. 

miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim 

How  to  Entertain 


Plays,  Vaudeville  Sketches,  Monologues,  Dia¬ 
logues,  Speakers,  Minstrel  Material,  Jokes,  Recitations, 
Tableaux,  Drills,  Musical  Pieces,  Make  Up  Goods.  Large 
Catalog  Free.  T.  S.  Denison  &  Co.,  Dept.  44,  Chicago. 


The  “Universal”  Duplicator  Will  Reproduce  50 

periect  copies  of  anything  made  with  typewriter,  pen,  or 
pencil  in  ten  minutes.  No  experience.  Simple,  clean. 
No  glue  or  gelatine.  Letter  size  $3.25.  Write  lor  booklet. 
F.  Reeves  Duplicator  Co.,  419  Park  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


You  Can  Make  50  Duplicate  Copies  From  Every 

letter  you  write  with  pen  or  typewriter  by  using  our 
“Modern"  Duplicator.  $3.60  complete.  Booklet  Free. 
W.  E.  Durkin,  Reeves  A  Co.,  339  Fifth  Ave., Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


For  Men  and  Women  16-JO 


Something  New  In  Health  And  Accident  Insur¬ 
ance — unlimited  protection.  Unusual  benefits  for  all  acci- 
dentsandalld  sease.  Maximum  death  benefit  $7, 500.  Price 
$10.00  a  year.  No  assessments.  Perpetual  renewals  paid. 
L.  B.  Smutz,  U.  S.  Mgr.,  265  Holland  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Old  Coins  Wanted 


We  Pay  $1.00  To  $1,000  00  For  Numerous  Rare 

coins  to  1909.  Many  of  great  value  in  circulation.  Get  Posted. 
It  may  mean  much  profit  to  you.  Send  only  4c  for  our  New 
Large  Illustrated  Coin  Circular.  Send  now.  Youhavenoth- 
ing  to  lose.  Numismatic  Bank,  Dept.  C,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 


Motion  Picture  Plays 


Write  Moving  Picture  Plays.  Big  Prices  Paid. 

Constant  demand.  Devote  all  or  spare  time.  Experience, 
literary  ability  or  correspondence  course  unnecessary.  De¬ 
tails  free.  Atlas  Pub.  Co.,  346  Atlas  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Loose  Leaf  Books 


Everybody  Should  Carry  a  Loose  Leaf  Memo 

book.  Why?  Because  it  is  economic.  Sample  with  Genu¬ 
ine  Leather  covers  and  50  sheets,  25c.  Name  on  cover  in 
Gold  15c  extra.  Looseleaf  Book  Co.,  81^4  E.  125th  St.,  N.Y. 


Intelligent  Representatives  Wanted:  Young  Or 

middle  aged  men  and  women  who  can  give  satisfactory 
references  as  to  character  can  make  considerable  money 
weekly  introducing  our  Music  Courses.  Our  successes 
have  brought  us  to  the  point  where  we  are  now  employing 
representatives  in  every  section  of  the  country.  Write 
today  for  full  particulars.  Siegel  Myers  Correspondence 
School  of  Music,  Dept.  A.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Build  A  Business  Of  Your  Own.  And  Escape 

salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn  the  Collection  Business. 
Limitless  field;  little  competition.  Few  opportunities  so 
profitable.  Send  for  “Pointers”  today.  American  Col¬ 
lection  Service,  51  State  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


We  Will  Start  You  In  Business  Cleaning  Houses 

or  clothing;  small  capital  required.  Good  income 
earned  in  towns  of  2000  and  over.  We  manufacture  elec¬ 
tric  and  gasoline  driven  vacuum  cleaners.  Write  today. 
Thurman  Vacuum  Cleaner  Co.,  Dept.  K,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


Reliable  Chicago  Mfrs.,  Want  Progressive  Men, 

establish  SalesOffices  throughoutU.  S.  Strong  line.  Should 
make  big  money  annually.  $200  to  $800  will  finance.  Handle 
own  money.  President,  575  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Koko  Wheat  Crisp— Big  Profits  Every  Day.  Make 

it  yourself.  A  new  confection,  beats  pop-corn.  5c  package 
costs  D-oc.  Samples  10c.  Particulars  free.  Machine 
$7.50  prepaid.  Corneau  &  Co.,  547  No.  Parkside,  Chicago. 


Establish  Your  Own  Business  And  Make  Big 

Money  on  moderate  capital.  You  handle  your  own  money. 
For  particulars  address  Roanoke  Mfg.  Co.,  406-8  Fisher 
Building,  Chicago. 


Build  A  Business  Of  Your  Own.  We  Show  You 

how  to  make  big  money  handling  our  1915  Vacuum  Clean¬ 
ers,  clothes  reels,  etc.  Sayre  Company,  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


For  Motorists 


Hand  Made  Slip  Covers  For  Your  Auto  Seats. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  prices.  Dept.  C,  Auto  Cape  Top 
Co.,  2334  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago, 
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Patents 


A  Fortune  To  The  Inventor  Who  Reads  And 

heeds  it,  is  the  possible  worth  of  the  b  .ok  we  send  for 
6c.  postage.  Write  us  at  once.  R.  S.  &  A.  B.  Lacey,  Dept. 
C,  Washington,  D.  C.  Established  1869. 


HIGH-GRADE  SALESMEN  AND  AGENTS  ARE  IN  BIG  DEMAND.  TO  THOSE  WHO  CAN  QUALIFY,  THE  FOLLOWING  ADVERTISEMENTS  PRESENT  MONEY-MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 


Agents  Wanted 


Every  Household  On  F arm — In  Small  Town  Or 

Suburbs — where  oil  lamps  are  used,  needs  and  will  buy 
the  wonderful  Aladdin  Mantle  Lamp;  burns  common 
coal  oil  (Kerosene);  gives  a  light  five  times  as  bright 
as  electric.  One  farmer  sold  275  lamps  in  six  weeks; 
hundreds  with  rigs  coining  money  every  month.  No 
cash  required.  We  furnish  capital,  to  reliable  men. 
Write  quick  for  wholesale  prices,  territory  and  sample 
lamp  for  Free  trial.  Mantle  Lamp  Company,  864 
Aladdin  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


Agents— Get  Particulars  Of  One  Of  The  Best 

paying  propositions  ever  out.  The  New  Portable  Oil  Gas 
Stove  for  Heating,  Cooking  and  Baking.  Sells  like  Wild¬ 
fire.  Light  in  weight— practical.  Big  weekly  income. 
A  postal  will  bring  our  Money  Making  Proposition. 
The  World  Manufacturing  Company,  6130  World  Build¬ 
ing,  Cincinnati,  O. 


The  Fuller  Dustless  Mop  And  Furniture  Duster 

are  advertised  in  leading  magazines.  We  need  live  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  unoccupied  territory.  These  articles  con¬ 
tain  exclusive  features.  Write  for  Our  Special  proposition. 
Fuller  Brush  Co..  52  Hoadley  Place,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Western  Branch:  Rock  Island,  Ill. 


Agents:  Your  Greatest  Opportunity  To  Become 

permanent  representative  for  largest  mfrs.  High  Grade 
Soaps  and  Toilet  Preparations.  Great  crew  manager’s 
proposition.  Business  good  year  round.  Best  ever  till 
Xmas.  Write  today  for  immediate  appointment.  E.  M. 
Davis.  Pres.,  R  61,  Davis  Block,  Chicago. 


Magic  Ink  Eraser.  No  Blade,  No  Acid.  Removes 

blot,  letter  or  line  like  magic.  10  cts.  sells  25  to  35  cts. 
Offices  buy  1  to  12.  Any  man  that  can’t  sell  hundreds 
couldn’t  sell  bread  in  a  famine.  Sample  by  mail  10c. 
S.  Mfg.  Co.,  Warren  St.,  N.  Y.  Dept.  3. 


Magazine  Subscription  Solicitors  Earn  Liberal 

commissions  and  extra  prize  money  working  for  Scrib¬ 
ner’s.  It  does  not  interfere  with  your  present  occupation. 
A  postcard  will  bring  full  particulars.  Address  Desk  1. 
Scribner's  Magazine,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Live  Agents: — Own  A  Good  Business.  Branch 

Distributors  for  new  exclusive  specialties.  Permanent  in¬ 
come.  No  canvassing.  No.  of  districts  limited.  Write 
today.  Modern  Specialty  Co.,  C  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


At  Last  A  Compressed  Air  Clothes  Washer; 

cleans  tub  of  clothes  in  3  min.  Weighs  but  2  lbs.  Price 
only  $1.50.  Agents  coining  money.  A  sale  at  every  house. 
Wendell  Vacuum  Washer  Co.,  440  Oak  St.,  Leipsic,  Ohio. 


Manager  In  Every  City  To  Supply  Automobile 

owners  and  the  trade  with  “Kor-Ker”  Puncture  Cure. 
Large  Profits.  Must  finance  orders.  Unusual  proposition. 
Puncture  Cure  Sales  Co..  20  Bridge  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Agents— It  Costs  Us  $2  To  Secure  Your  Name 

and  ship  sample  machine — a  dead  sure  way  of  convincing 
you  we've  best  household  invention  on  earth.  Quaker 
Valley  Co.,  30  Mill  St.,  Aurora,  Illinois. 


Photo  Pillow  Tops,  Portraits,  Frames,  Photo  China 

Plates.  Rejects  credited.  Prompt  shipments;  30  days’ 
credit.  Jas.  C.  Bailey  Co.,  Desk  G,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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This  Page 


Many  Of  Our  Readers  Doubtless  Would  Like 

to  devote  their  spare  hours  to  some  profitable  work.  The 
advertisers  on  this  page  are  looking  for  just  such  people. 

To  safeguard  our  readers  against  dealings  with  unreli¬ 
able  advertisers,  we  investigate  as  thoroughly  as  possible 
every  advertiser  who  applies  for  space. 

Most  of  them  have  been  regular  users  of  Collier’s  for 
long  periods  of  time  and  have  built  up  successful  busi¬ 
nesses  be  ause  they  have  been  advocates  of  the  square 
deal.  What  you  may  earn  as  their  agent  or  representa¬ 
tive  depends  absolutely  upon  your  own  ability  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  work. 

Whv  not  write  to  some  of  them  and  find  out  what  they 
have  done  for  others  ?  What  others  have  done,  you  should 
be  able  to  do — if  you  have  the  tim«  and  inclination. 


Agents  Wanted 


District  Manager  Wanted  In  Every  City  And 

County  for  “Ci  ystella,”  a  new  wonder  that  is  being  used 
by  all  housewives,  hotels,  institutions,  factories,  automo- 
bi lists  etc.  If  you  have  a  few  dollars  and  can  l-andle  agents 
or  canvassers,  we  can  make  you  a  great  offer  and  some 
quick  money.  Send  four  2c  stamps  for  sample  prepaid. 
Crystella  Co.,  Inc.,  323-327  Washington  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Big  Textile  Mills  Will  Employ  Everywhere 

reliable  people  to  take  orders  for  dress  fabrics,  hosiery, 
underwear,  sweaters,  and  neckwear  from  samples. 
Factory  prices.  Many  making  big  weekly  income. 
Spare  or  all  time.  No  experience.  Permanent.  Credit 
given.  Steadfast  Mills,  58  Remsen  Street,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


Wanted:  Capable  Man  To  Sell  Manufacturer’s 

line  all  kinds  advertising  signs,  thermometers,  rules,  nov¬ 
elties,  calendars,  fans.  Attractive  year  around  selling 
proposition.  Liberal  commission.  Send  references  with 
application.  Sales  Deparment,  Up  To  Date  Advertising 
Co.,  Canisteo,  N.  Y. 


Agents  Make  Big  Money  Selling  Self-Lighting 

gas  tips  and  gas  stove  lighters;  no  matches  required.  Just 
turn  on  gas,  lights  itself;  sells  on  sight;  send  for  proposi¬ 
tion  before  all  territory  is  taken.  Automatic  Gas  Appli¬ 
ance  Co.,  1  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Wanted  —  Reliable  Agents  To  Sell  Our  Exclu¬ 
sive  line.  Only  house  in  the  country  handling  absolutely 
made-to-order  dress  skirts  and  petticoats,  through  agents. 
Experience  not  necessary.  Samples  free.  Can  make  good 
money.  Dept  No.  1,  Security  Co.,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


Agents  For  Arnold  Fuel  Savers.  Every  Part  Of 

the  U.  S.  This  will  interest  agents  in  all  classes.  Selling 
prices  $1.50  to  $5.00.  Ready  sale  in  every  home  and  busi¬ 
ness  house.  Never  been  equalled.  Big  profits.  Hardware 
Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  4418  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Little  Giant  Lift  And  Force  Pump.  Saves 

plumber’s  bills.  Removes  all  stoppages  in  waste  pipes. 
Absolute  monopoly;  fix  you  for  life.  Write  for  new  agent’s 
plan.  J.  E.  Kennedy,  Dept.  C,  30  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y. 


Agents  Wanted.  Best  Paying  Agency  Proposi¬ 
tion  in  U.  S.  If  you  are  making  less  than  $200  monthly, 
write  and  let  us  show  you  how  to  make  more.  Novelty 
Cutlery  Co.,  40  Bar  St.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


Agents  :  Electric  Sign  —  Flashes  Changeable 

wording  in  radiant  sparkling  beams  of  colored  light.  Out¬ 
selling  everything  at  $10.00.  Valuable  exclusive  territory. 
Sample  free.  Flashtric  Electric  Sign  Co.,  Chicago. 


Live  Agents  Wanted  To  Take  Orders  For  Our 

guaranteed  food  flavors  in  tubes  (saving80%).  Exceptionally 
large  profits.  Exclusive  territory.  Permanent  business. 
C.  H.  Stuart  &  Co.,  27  Union,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


Agents;  Sell  Tango  Silk  Neckties.  3  For  $1.00. 

Classy  Monogram  Gold  Filled  Cuff  Link  &  Stick  Pin  Set 
Free.  Wins  sales.  Christmas  orders.  Big  Profits.  Write 
for  terms.  Comer  Mfg.  Co.,  50  Bank  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Agents :— Greatest  Offer  Ever  Made.  Eleven- 

piece  toilet  article  set  and  $1.00  carving  set.  All  cost  you 
50c;  sells  for  $1.00.  Big  daily  sales.  Write  to-day. 
Pierce  Chemical  Company,  Station  C,  Chicago. 


What  Are  You  Selling?  If  We  Had  Your  Ad¬ 
dress  we’d  show  you  howto  sell  more,  send  you  free  pocket 
sample  and  largely  increase  your  profits — not  one  week 
but  weekly.  S.  Mfg.  Co.,  20B  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


They  Sell  Themselves.  Agents  Reaping  Rich  Har¬ 
vest  on  new  adjustable  floor  and  wall  mops,  dustless  dust¬ 
ers  and  other  sanitary  brush  specialties.  Write  today.  Sil- 
ver-Chamberlin  Co.,  Maple  St.  &  Boulevard,  Clayton,  N.J. 


Sells  Like  Hot  Cakes.  New  Laundry  Wax,  Per¬ 
fumes  clothes  with  lasting  violet  perfume  ;  working  outfit 
5c.  New  offer.  Perfume  Gloss,  13  Water  St.,  New  York. 


Agents  Wanted 


A  Golden  Opportunity  Offered  Live  Men  Selling 

Pure  Spun  Aluminum  Utensils  and  Spe»  ialties.  We  furnish 
free  Moving  Picture  Lantern  Slides  that  sell  the  goods. 
Our  Co-operative  Selling  Plans  will  unlock  every  door  in 
your  territory,  every  hour  turned  into  profit.  Write  quick 
and  secure  choice  of  territory.  American  Aluminum  Mfg. 
Co.,  Division  X,  Lemont,  Ill. 


We  Need  Live  Wire  Representatives  For  Un¬ 
occupied  territory  to  handle  The  Fuller  Sanitary  Brushes. 
Our  product  is  nationally  advertised  and  covers  every  need. 
Your  territory  is  valuable.  Write  for  particulars.  Fuller 
Brush  Co..  37  Hoadley  Place,  Hartford,  Conn.  Western 
Branch:  Rock  Island,  III. 


Agents  And  Salesmen  Wanted  To  Sell  Lamps, 

lanterns  and  lighting  systems  burning  ordinary  kerosene. 
Cost  of  operation  l/8c  per  hour  foi  300  candle  power. 
Our  gasoline  lamps  can  be  lit  with  an  ordinary  match  like 
city  gas.  For  complete  catalog  and  further  particulars 
address  the  Nagel-Chase  Mfg.  Co.,  167  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago. 


Agents— $2.50  Razor  Given  Away  To  Hustlers. 

“Try-it  before-you-buy-it”  plan,  sells  Climax  Automatic 
Razor  Sharpener  to  every  man.  Unusual  profits.  Write 
quick  for  territory,  guarantee  and  Free  offer.  Victor 
Specialty  Co.,  13  Victor  Bldg.,  Canton,  O. 


We  Will  Pay  You  $120.00  To  Distribute  Re¬ 
ligious  literature  in  your  community.  Sixty  days’  work. 
Experience  not  required.  Man  or  woman.  Opportunity 
for  promotion.  Spare  time  may  be  used.  International 
Bible  Press,  179  Winston  Building,  Philadelphia. 


Men  And  Women  Make  Big  Money  Selling 

wonderful  Polish  for  Pianos,  Automobiles,  Furniture. 
Certain  “  Repeater.”  Extra  large  profit.  Introductory 
Offer!  Write.  Lawson  Piano  Company,  2868  Third 
Avenue,  New  York. 


Agents Our  Triangle  Polish  Mop,  Including 

$1.00  Premium,  is  the  best  seller  today.  Workers  make 
big  money.  Get  particulars  and  territory.  90c  profit  on 
each  sale.  Duncan  Bros.,  2600  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Agents  Hurry— Something  New.  Sanitary  Tele¬ 
phone  device.  Millions  will  be  sold.  Steel  Corporation 
bought  1200.  Sells  itself.  Splendid  profit.  Write  today 
for  territory.  Phondate  Co.,  550  Nasby  Bldg.,  Toledo,  O. 


Agents:  For  “  Everbrite  ”  Gold  Glass  Letters 

for  window  signs  and  house  numbers.  These  letters  and 
numbers  can  be  sold  in  every  city  in  the  country.  Chicago 
Glass  Novelty  Co.,  Marion,  Ind. 


Agents  Wanted,  Of  Ability  And  Good  Character. 

Quick  selling  article.  Big  profits.  For  the  right  man,  this  is 
an  exceptional  opportunity  for  a  permanent  business.  An¬ 
swer  promptly.  Arion  Mfg.  Co.,  250  Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 


Agents  Wanted  To  Sell  The  Midget  Vest 

Pocket  Garment  Hanger.  Quick  seller.  Patented.  No 
competition.  The  Silvex  Co.,  171  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 


Advertising  Stickers,  Inexpensive  And  Effective 

advertising;  a  universal  business  help;  splendid  field  for 
agents.  St.  Louis  Sticker  Co. ,  Dept.C,  105  Pine  St. ,  St.  Louis. 
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Terms  For  Advertisers 


This  Page  Is  One  Of  The  Best,  Quickest,  And 

cheapest  methods  of  getting  in  touch  with  a  large  number 
of  people. 

Have  you  something  to  sell  ?  Do  you  want  agents  or 
salesmen?  Then  this  is  the  place  to  tell  your  story.  This 
Department  appears  twice  a  month. 

Rate  $3.50  per  line;  $%  cash  discount;  16%%  discount  on 
six-time  consecutive  order,  covering  three  months.  About 
eight  words  can  be  inserted  in  each  line.  Smallest  copy 
accepted,  three  lines. 

Terms  cash  with  order  unless  placed  by  recognized  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

Next  six  issues  are  November  21st.  December  5th,  19th; 
January  2nd,  16th;  and  February  6th.  Must  have  copy 
three  weeks  in  advance  of  date  of  issue.  For  instance 
November  21st  closes  October  31st. 

Send  us  your  copjT.  We  will  submit  proofs  and  prices. 


High-Grade  Salesmen 


Salesmen:  Exceptional  Opportunity  To  Make 

big,  immediate  profits  and  build  up  permanent,  profit¬ 
able  business  selling  Frantz  Premier  Electric  Cleaners 
now  $25.  60,000  sold  last  year.  $100,000  advertising 

campaign  now  running.  See  current  magazines.  Real 
co-operation  and  selling  helps  given  salesmen.  Big 
commissions.  Fall  months  best  selling  season.  Write 
immediately  for  full  particulars.  Premier  Vacuum  Cleaner 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Traveling  Salesmen  Wanted.  Experience  Un¬ 
necessary.  Earn  Big  Pay  while  you  learn  by  mail  during 
spare  time,  only  eight  weeks’  time  required,  one  or  two 
hours  a  day.  Steady  position,  easy  work,  hundreds  of 
good  positions  to  select  from.  Write  today  for  free  book 
“A  Knight  of  the  Grip”,  containing  full  particulars  and 
testimonials  from  hundreds  of  our  students  who  are  earn¬ 
ing  Big  Salaries.  Adc.  >ess  Dept.  B-47  National  Salesmen's 
Training  Association,  Chicago,  New  Y’ork,  Kansas  City, 
San  Francisco. 


Salesmen  Wanted.  Just  A  Few  More  Openings 

left.  If  you  can  show  us  that  you  are  an  A1  man  making 
small  towns  in  territory  still  open,  we  can  show  you  the 
best  side-line  Punch  Board  Proposition  ever  offered. 
Special  Territory.  Big  commissions,— Prompt  commis¬ 
sions, — Repeat  commissions.  Answer  quick.  Grove  Mfg. 
Co.,  2562  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


Who  Are  You?  Prove  It  At  Banks,  Etc.,  By 

Photo-Identification  Credential  (in  fine  leatherpocketbook) 
fuinished  with  $2,000  Accident  Insurance  Policy;  pays  bene¬ 
fits  for  injuries  or  sickness,  total  cost  $5  per  year;  double 
benefits  $10.  Agents  wanted.  Highest  commissions. 
Address  Underwriters,  1345  Insurance  Exchange,  Chicago. 


Salesmen— We  Will  Pay  You  Well.  Hardenburg’s 

famous  line  of  Leather  Goods,  Diaries,  and  other  Ad\er- 
tising  Specialties.  Product  of  thirty  years’  experience. 
Easy  sales,  satisfied  customers,  big  commissions.  A  serious 
offer  for  hustling  salesmen.  No  canvassers.  H.  B.  Harden- 
burg  &  Co.,  67  Washington  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Salesmen  Wanted — To  Sell,  Exclusively,  Or  As  A 

side  line,  a  strictly  high-class  staple  article  to  lumber, 
hardware,  drug  and  paint  trade.  Cash  commission  paid 
each  week.  Sales  ability  and  energetic  work  only  re¬ 
quirements.  Address  Sales  Manager,  1200  Olive  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Wanted:  Hustlers  To  Take  Orders  For  Made- 

to-measure  high  grade  men’s  tailored  suits  from  $9.00  to 
$22.00.  You  can  make  good  money.  Elegant  large  b'  >k 
outfit  free.  Experience  unnecessary.  No  pocket  fol  er 
affair.  Splendid  opportunity  to  make  money.  Ha.  idy 
Dandy  Line,  Dept.  A,  Sangamon  St.,  Chicago. 


Wanted:  Calendar  Salesman  By  One  Of  The 

leading  manufacturers.  Large  exclusive  copyrighted  line. 
Very  liberal  commission  paid  on  receipt  of  orders. i  Experi¬ 
ence  desirable  but  not  essential.  Best  references  required. 
Robert  Chapman  Company,  1013  Grand  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Salesmen  For  Small  Towns,  Whole  Time  Or 

side-line.  Special  sales  plan  allowing  return  of  unsold 
goods  makes  quick  easy  daily  sales.  $5.00  commission  on 
ench  order.  Something  Entirely  New.  Write  for  pocket 
ouifit  today.  May  Mfg.  Co.,  212  Sigel  St..  Chicago  Ill. 
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urn  a  iimi  m  ini — — 

t  its  worst  liis  hoarse  voice  boomed  out 
lcouragement  and  stopped  the  rout  he- 
>re  it  was  irretrievable.  “A  little  life, 
nys,  a  little  life,-’  he  pleaded. 

-vX  the  coaching  line  ho  conjured  all 
J  the  strategy  of  his  big  league  en- 
stments  to  send  over  the  runs  and  down 
i  the  dugout  he  stormed  at  his  falter- 
ig  mates  until  their  spines  stiffened. 

A  carnival  of  Tiger  niispla.vs  filled  the 
ases  in  the  mystic  seventh,  and  from 
ie  coaching  lines  Pick  and  Germany 
nleashed  all  their  lore  of  battery-harr.v- 
comedy.  With  Germany  balancing  in 
lock  desperation  on  his  tight  rope,  and 
tie  stands  roaring  approval,  Shanks 
oled  one  of  Coveleskie’s  straight  ones 
>  the  storage  warehouse  back  of  the 
ight  field  screen,  and  Pick  celebrated 
ie  clean-up  of  the  sacks  with  his  kiiock- 
ut  specialty.  While  he  was  tottering 
rom  the  self-administered  hook  on  the 
aw.  and  even  before  he  crumpled  to  the 
urf  to  take  Germany’s  count.  Hughey 
ennings  accepted  the  symbolic  byplay, 
hit  came  Coveleskie  on  the  Detroit  der- 
iok  and  in  went  Hall. 

The  eighth  inning  saw  Hughey  Jen- 
lings’s  freckled  face  grin  like  a  school  - 
ioy,  saw  him  pluck  grass  like  a  famished 
alf,  and  stand  on  one  foot,  elevate  the 
ither  to  the  height  of  his  waist,  and  emit 
brill  whistles  that  a  schoolboy  might 
veil  have  envied.  It  also  saw  three  De- 
roit  runs  patter  over  the  plate  while 
he  magic  incantations  went  on,  and  then 
:ame  a  Washington  rally  that  netted 
;\vo  runs.  The  hysterical,  exhausted 
itands  settled  down  for  the  final  frame, 
dmost  incapable  of  further  emotion  or 
focal  outburst.  The  doubles  of  Henry 
md  McBride  had  sent  the  Nationals  into 
the  lead  by  one  run,  a  lead  so  scant  that 
it  seemed  but  a  mockery  with  Detroit’s 
wrecking  crew  up  on  the  batting  order. 
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rHE  man  in  blue  serge  loped  out  to  the 
plate,  his  empty  sleeve  bellying  to  the 
•ind  as  he  moved,  but  his  announce- 
lent  was  silenced  by  frenzied  cheers, 
'wenty  thousand  raving,  jibbering  dev- 
tees  iieeded  no  megaphone  to  intone 
he  names  that  sound  in  Washington 
ars  like  a  symbol  of  victory,  a  trade- 
nark  of  triumph.  Out  beyond  the  right 
nd  left-field  fences  where  Washington’s 
African  aristocracy  flanks  the  ball  park, 
irms  waved  wildly  on  housetops  and 
rom  the  branches  of  trees  came  vio- 
ent  shakings  and  faint  cries  of  joy.  The 
•oof  and  tree-top  partisans  needed  no 
negaplione  to  carry  to  them  the  names 
if  the  new  battery.  Ainsmith.  tempera¬ 
mental  as  a  mad  painter,  settled  into 
position  behind  the  plate.  Johnson 
stepped  out  of  the  dugout,  crossed  over 
to  the  box  with  the  lissome  grace  of  a 
master  craftsman,  and  dug  his  toe  plate 
into  the  turf  with  unconcern.  The 
highest-priced  arm  in  baseball  swung  in 
easy  orbit,  shot  out  to  its  abnormal 
length,  and  the  ball  streaked  across  sixty 
feet  of  earth  like  a  white  arrow.  The 
thud  of  the  ball  on  Ainsmith’s  mitt  un¬ 
leashed  again  the  flood  of  tumult. 

Ownie  Bush  let  one  white  streak  flash 
past,  his  shoulders  and  laid  the  next  one 
down  third-base  line.  Eddie  Foster 
gathered  it  in  on  the  gallop  and  snapped 
it  straight  to  Pick.  Moriart.v  swung 
wickedly  at  two  white  flashes  and 
watched  the  third  cut  the  plate.  Ty  Cobb 
sauntered  up,  the  War  Lord  of  the  dia¬ 
mond,  the  Stormy  Petrel  of  the  base 
paths,  and  smashed  the  first  ball  pitched 
against  the  score  board  for  a  triple. 

“Tighten  up,  boys,  tighten  up  before 
Hughey  eats  the  grass  off  the  diamond.” 
exhorted  Pick.  “Old  Sam  Crawford  can't 
see  the  slow  ones  and  he’s  skeered  of  the 
fast  ones.” 

SAM  CRAWFORD,  cool  as  a  penguin  on 
an  iceberg,  bided  bis  time.  The  count 
was  two  and  three  when  his  black  bat 
kissed  an  outshoot.  Like  a  hard-sliced 
g:olf  drive  the  ball  started  fair  and  then 
grossed  the  foul  line  halfway  to  first, 
gathering  speed  as  it  looped  toward  the 
dugout.  With  the  smack  of  the  bat,  Pick 
Of  Tara  cleared  for  action.  In  the  dug- 
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out  the  Washington  substitutes  scattered 
to  either  end  to  give  bis  desperate  sally 
a  chance.  A  dirt-begrimed  white  uniform 
dove  halfway  across  the  dugout’s  front. 

A  hairy  arm  stretched  out  from  the  fly¬ 
ing  bulk  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  bone 
and  muscle,  rigid  as  a  rod  of  steel.  The 
bare  hand  closed  on  the  twisting  ball 
and  O’Hara  crashed  against  a  dugout 
stanchion.  There  was  a  splintering 
sound,  a  rolling,  tumbling  crash,  and  Pick 
catapulted  into  the  dugout. 

A  MAN  in  a  dark  blue  Norfolk  jacket 
showed  like  a  blot  against  the  growing 
circle  of  white  uniforms  at  the  dugout’s 
edge.  He  balanced  on  his  toes  in  front 
of  the  splintered  stanchion  and  peered 
down  at  the  huddled  figure  in  grimy 
white.  He  stood  for  an  instant  poised 
like  a  statue,  and  the  stands  went  silent 
as  a  hushed  courtroom  waiting  for  the 
verdict.  He  stepped  back  a  pace,  and 
shot  up  his  right  arm  with  a  jerk.  The 
upturned  thumb  arched  back  and  spelt 
defeat  for  Detroit,  victory  for  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  another  pennant  for  the  Mack- 
men.  Sam  Crawford  turned,  his  face 
white  for  all  its  tan  and  the  big,  black 
bat  swung  end  over  end,  bit  the  grass, 
and  crashed  into  the  line  of  bats  ranged 
in  front  of  the  Detroit  bench. 

The  stout  man  next  to  Ben  Milnor 
gulped  twice.  He  struggled  with  speech 
until  a  vein  on  his  neck  twitched  as 
though  an  unseen  hand  had  pressed  a 
thumb  against  it.  Slowly,  hesitatingly, 
he  ran  a  hand  across  his  clean-shaven 
jowls  and  then  a  finger  back  and  forth 
inside  his  collar. 

“Wlia’ — wha’ — whatcha  say,  what’nliell 
do  yell  know  about  that?”  lie  demanded 
above  the  riot  and  delirium  of  the  stands. 
Milnor’s  eyes  twinkled. 

“I  only  hope  he  didn’t  break  any 
bones,”  he  shouted  back. 

“Break  any  bones?”  came  the  raging 
answer.  “Why,  say,  young ‘fellah,  that 
crazy  gink  cost  me  an’  me  friends  just 
05,000  bones  with  that  circus  catch.  One 
more  swing  and  Sam  Crawford  would 
have  give  it  a  ride.  Don’t  talk  about 
bones  to  me !” 

“Thought  he  was  an  old  and  dear 
friend  of  yours,”  jeered  Milnor,  and 
vaulted  over  the  rail. 

“Friend  of  mine  !  Aw — ” 


Three 
Lives  Wrecked 


When  these  two — Ethan  Fronie  and  Mattie 
Silver  —  plunged  down  the  icy  hill  that  mad, 
reckless  night,  they  wrecked  three  lives — their  own 
and  that  of  the  woman  who  was  Ethan  Frome's  wife. 

And  after  the  accident,  when  they  were  brought  back,  his  wife— whom 
he  hated — was  there — and  the  woman  he  had  once  loved  was  there  too. 

Edith  Wharton  has  taken  a  little  town— a  strong  man— two  women— and  made  of 
them  a  tale  of  epic  grandeur.  In  the  power  and  wonder  of  this  story  lies  Edith 
Wharton’s  full  genius. 

And  those  who  said  that  she  was  the  greatest  living  writer— but  that  she  wrote  only 
about  the  rich  and  cultured— know  better— and  feel  that  with  this  big,  human  master¬ 
piece  Edith  Wharton  has  come  into  her  own. 

Every  man  and  woman  who  pretends  to  know  and  to  read  must  have  the  new  edition  of 

Edith  Wharton 

10  Volumes — 9  Complete  Novels— 41  Shorter  Stories 
At  just  about  half  the  Regular  Price 


Edith  Wharton  knows  life— the  complex,  subtle 
life  of  our  day.  Her  stories  are  not  always  pleas¬ 
ant-  in  the  same  way  that  life  is  not  always  pleasant. 
She  pictures  life  and  people  as  they  are  and  if 
sometimes  her  words  wound  and  you  wince,  it  is 
because  you  are  looking  at  truth.  The  rapier  point 
of  her  wit  unerringly  touches  the  foibles  and  weak¬ 
nesses,  the  pride  and  ambitions,  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  the  real  people  in  her  pages. 

In  “The  Custom  of  the  Country”— for  instance— 
is  a  bitter  arraignment  of  divorce— the  modern  evil 


of  this  country.  Undine  Spragg,  a  beautiful  Amer¬ 
ican,  is  married  four  times  before  she  is  25  years 
old.  In  this  book  you  travel  with  Undine  from 
Apex  City,  through  the  Fifth  Avenue  set  of  New 
York  to  the  Palace  of  a  French  Marquis. 

Now  for  a  short  time -you  can  get  these  books  at 
practically  half  the  regular  price.  But  you  must  be 
prompt.  The  offer  must  be  limited.  Make  sure 
that  you  get  the  books  at  the  low  price  by 
sending  the  coupon  today. 


Scribner’s  Magazine  for  a  Year 
Without  Extra  Charge 


M'!, 


icross  the  diamond 
and  they  made  way  for  him  tit  the 
dugout  edge.  Rick  <  1’Hara  lay  on  the  con¬ 
crete  floor,  his  head  pillowed  on  Germany 
Schaefer's  lap.  A  young  doctor  with  a 
budding  mustache  and  an  established 
reputation  as  the  leading  surgeon  in 
Washington  was  kneading  Pick’s  ribs. 

“Just  a  broken  arm.  Ben.  Wind's 
knocked  out.  Talk  about  a  fancy  catch '. 
Rut  the  game  on  ice,”  the  doctor  an¬ 
nounced. 

“My  salary  soup  bone,  Mr.  Milnor.” 
wheezed  Rick  between  clenched  teeth. 
“Say,  that  certainly  was  one  bum  game.” 
He  fought  for  breath  before  be  said : 
“You  ought  a  give  them  bugs  tlieir  gate 
money  back.”  His  eyes  closed,  a  twitch 
of  pain  knit  lines  in  the  homely  face,  and 
a  vision  came  to  him  of  towering  stacks, 
and  icy  winds  tossing  sodden  sawdust 
into  little  heaps  and  rows  along  the 
joists  at  their  bases. 


You  know  the  leading  place  Scribner  s  holds  in  the 
magazine  world.  Perhaps  you  have  not  yet  formed 
the  habit  of  reading  it.  Now  you  have  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  do  so.  Next  year-in  its  pages- 
Richard  Harding  Davis  (now  in  the  thick  of  the 
fighiing)  will  tell  about  the  great  war.  Colonel 
(loethals  will  tell  about  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  There  will  be  long  novels  and  short  stones 
by  the  greatest  writers  you  know— illustrated  by 
great  artists  only— Every  issue  a  thing  of  distinction 
and  finish. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

This  coupon  brings  the  whole  set,  charges 
prepaid  on  approval.  Return  it  at  our 
expense  if  not  satisfactory.  Other¬ 
wise  a  few  cents  a  day  pay  for  the 
books,  and  you  get  Scribner’s  for 
a  year  without  extra  charge. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS. 


Col. 

10-17-14 


Charles 
Scribner’s 
Sons, 

597  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York. 

Send  me,  oh  urges 
prepaid,  complete 
et  of  Edith  Whar¬ 
ton  in  10  volumes. 
If  the  books  are  not 
;atisfactory  I  will  re¬ 
turn  them  at  your  ex¬ 
pense.  Otherwise  I  will 
send  you  $1  a  month  for 
It  months.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  I  will  receive 
Scribner’s  Magazine  without 
extra  charge  for  one  year. 


i  EN  MILNOR  bent  over 


bim  and 
grip  nerv- 


Ben 

caught  the  left  band  in  a 
oils  with  feeling. 

“That’s  all  right.  Pick,  you  old  rascal. 
As  soon  as  the  medico  here  says  you  can 
swing  a  pen  with  that  crippled  soup 
bone  you  can  scribble  your  name  to  a 
five-year  contract.  And  we'll  need  a 
man  about  your  size  this  winter  at  the 
offices  to  keep  the  chairs  dusted  off  and 
the  newspaper  files  straight.  Anything 
else.  Rick?” 

Rick's  gray  eyes  were  wide  open. 
“Yes,  Mr.  Milnor.  Tell  the  Dutchman 
here  to  brush  up  on  the  marriage  league 
rules.  He’ll  make  a  grand  best  man 
with  a  little  coaching.  And,  say,  medico, 
don’t  put  any  bum  pine  or  hemlock  in 
them  splints.  I  hate  the  smell  of  them 
woods.  Make  it  mahogany.” 


Suppose  you  knew  you  were  to 
be  cast  on  a  lonely  island - 

And  would  have  to  spend  the  rest  ot  your  life 

there.  What  books  would  you  take? 

What  few  great  histories,  biographies,  dramas,  novels, 
poems,  works  of  science  and  travel,  philosophy  and  reli¬ 
gion,  are  so  good  that  they  would  never  lose  their  inteiest 
_ would  have  in  themselves  all  the  elements  that  make  a  satis¬ 
fying,  well-worded  mental  diet? 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  for  forty  years  president  of  one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
universities,  from  his  lifetime  of  reading,  study,  and  experience,  has  answered  that 
question.  His  answer  is  printed  in  a  free  booklet;  ask  for  your  copy;  it  tells  the  story  of 


plume  54 
lumber  ? 
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The  Famous  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books 


418  Masterpieces  for  the  price  of  40 

Before  you  add  another  volume  to  your  library,  you  should 
have  this  free  booklet. 

Out  of  the  millions  of  books  that  have  been  written,  you  should  know 
the  418  that  Dr.  Eliot  considers  most  worth  while — the  418  that 
best  picture  the  progress  of  the  human  race  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  present  day,  through  the  writings  of  those 
who  have  made  our  civilization  what  it  is. 


c.  w.  1  -1 7-14 
FRKK  booklet 
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416  West  13th  SIreet 
/*  New  York  City 

You  may  send  me  the  free 
booklet  containing:  the  story  of 
the  famous  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books. 


NAME. , 


Everything  about  the  Five-Foot  Shelf  is  in  the  free 
booklet.  No  obligation;  merely  clip  the  coupon. 
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The  Latest  European  Specifications  and  “ Peerless ”  Quality  for  $2000 

( Six  Cylinder  Models  $250  Additional) 

How  This  Car  Compares  with  the  Average 
of  39  of  the  Leading  European  Models! 

The  New  Peerless 

All-Purpose”  Car 

The  Model  That  is  Displacing 
All  Others  in  Europe! 
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39  European  Models  Average 
Wheel-Base  112.2  Inches — 

Average  Cylinder  Capacity 
2324  c  c. 

Peerless  4-Cylinder  Model 
Wheel-Base  113  Inches — 

Cylinder  Capacity  3615  c.  c. 

Wheel-Base  Almost  Identical  but  56 T  More  Power 

^  The  Wheel-Base  of  the  6-Cyhnder  Model) 


Made  in  4  and  6  Cylinder  Models 


k.  is  only  8  inches  greater  than  the  4-Cylinder/ 


The  Situation  in  Europe! 


In  Europe  an  over-powered  car  is  now  avoided  by  experienced  buyers.  Europeans  know  it  uses  un¬ 
necessary  fuel,  creates  tire  expense.  Such  heavy  cars  must  necessarily  have  a  long  wheel-base. 

When  a  way  was  discovered  of  producing  equal  ease  of  riding 
shorter  wheel-base,  all  Europe  turned  to  the  short  wheel-base  car! 
the  specifications  of  39  of  the  leading  cars  of  European  make 


39  of  the  Leading  European  Cars!( 

Makers’  Horsepower  Rating  of  Thirty-nine 
Leading  European  Light  Cars 

ALBION . Scotland .  15  H  P. 

ARGYLL . Scotland . 12-18 

BAGULEY  . England . 15-20 

BENZ  .  .  Germany . 12-20 

BERLIET .  France .  15 

B1ANCHI  .  Italy  . 12-18 

BRASIER  . France .  12 

CHARRON .  France .  15 

CLEMENT  . England . 12-16 

CROSSLEY .  England .  15 

DARRACQ  . .  France  .  12 

DE  DION . France  .  12 

DE  LAGE  . France .  14 

DE LAHAYE  France .  12-16 

DELAUNAY  BELLEVILLE... France  .  17 

ENSIGN . , . England .  18 

FIAT  . Italy . 15-20 

F — N  .  .  Belgium . 12-14 

H1SPANO  SUIZA  . France  . I  5-25 

HOTCHKISS  .  France  . 12-16 


14 
14-18 
14-20 

15 
14 


Note  These  Unusual  Features  in  This  New  “All-Purpose”  Car ! 

Remarkable  System  of  Spring  Suspension  on  Chassis  produces  an  ease  of  riding 
heretofore  found  only  in  the  longest  and  heaviest  cars  made. 

$5,000  Equipment !  — such  as  tire  pumps,  mohair  top  with  cover,  two-unit  lighting 
and  starting  system,  ammeter,  dash  light,  speedometer,  rear  gasoline  tank  and  tires, 
one-man  top,  divided  front  s.eats,  full-carpeted  floor,  all  regular  Peerless  quality. 

Style  and  Deauty  Only  Obtainable  in  Aluminum  Bodies — as  used  in  the  Peerless 
“48-Six  and  all  other  makes  of  $5000  cars.  The  first  car  of  its  price  in  which  this 
material  is  used. 

Spiral  Bevel  Rear  Axle  Gear — the  same  as  used  heretofore  only  in  the  highest 
priced  cars  sold  in  America,  identical  in  design  with  the  1915  Peerless  “48-Six.” 

Divided  Front  Seats — with  full-carpeted  floor  from  dash  to  rear  seat,  improving 
ventilation  of  front  compartment,  gives  more  room  for  driver  s  righ  t  arm,  promotes 
sociability  and  convenience. 

Extra  Large  Wide-Opening  Doers — Three-Abreast  Rear  Seat—  and  many  other 

comfort  features  found  heretofore  only  in  $5000  cars  Actually  duplicating  in  comfort 
the  Peerless  “48-Six.” 

The  Peerless  “All-Purpose”  Car  is  designed  to  interest  experienced  buyers  familiar 
with  and  desiring  all  the  improvements  and  comforts  of  a  $5000  car  for  $2000.  It  is 
not  a  $1400  car  built  to  supplant  a  $1600  car. 

FOR  DEALERS — If  you  are  a  progressive  dealer  and  are  located  in  a  town  where  the  Peerless,  is 
not  now  represented,  write  for  the  details  of  our  plan  of  unusual  co-operation  on  first  car  sales. 

THE  PEERLESS  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND 

(Licensed  under  Tlie  Kardo  Company  Patents) 


HUMBER . .  ...England.  . 

ISOTTA . Italy . 

ITALA .  Italy . 

LANCIA .  Italy . 

LEON  BOLLEC . France  ... 

LORRAINE  DIETRICH . France  . 12-16 

MARTINI  . Switzerland ...  15 

MERCEDES  . Germany . 12-15 

METALLURG1QUE  . Belgium . 15-20 

MINERVA .  Belgium .  14 

NAPIER . England. ......  15 

OPEL  .  Germany .  8-30 

PANHARD  . .  France .  12 

PEUGOT  .  France  .  12 

RENAULT .  .  France .  13-9 

ROCHET  SCHNEIDER . France .  15 

SINGER  . England .  14 

S1ZAIRE  NAUD1N .  France  .  10-12 

STRAKER  SQUIRE . England . 15-20 

The  cylinder  capacity  of  the  Peerless  “All-Purpose  Koui.-’ 
is  5fi  per  cent  above  the  average  of  these  :!!)  European  rajrs 
The  average  of  tiro  3!)  European  wheel-bases  is  ll'i.il  inches 


Makers  also  of  Peerless  Tracks 


^  a  copy 
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Last  Month ,  $3,875,000 

Buyers  of  class  cars  paid  in  September  $3,875,000 
for  the  HUDSON  Six-40  alone.  To  meet  their  de¬ 
mands,  we  built  in  September  five  times  as  many 
HUDSONS  as  last  year  at  this  season.  Yet  we  could 
not  build  enough.  If  the  verdict  of  buyers  shows  the 
car  which  excels,  these  sales  give  to  HUDSON,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  top  place  in  the  quality  field. 

Further  Evidence 

Another  fact  is  that  thousands  of  men  waited  weeks 
to  get  this  car.  On  August  1,  with  this  new  model 
only  one  month  old,  we  had  4000  unfilled  orders. 

Plenty  of  cars  could  be  delivered  at  once,  but  these 
men  wanted  HUDSONS.  They  considered  this  car 
worth  the  wait. 

But  this  evidence  is  most  convincing:  In  a  single 
year  this  HUDSON  Six-40  has  multiplied  our  sales  by 
five.  Yet  the  HUDSON  was  last  year,  and  for  years 
before,  a  leader  among  class  cars.  A  model  which 
quintuples  such  prestige  is  a  model  to  marvel  at. 

Its  Chief  Attractions 

This  HUDSON  Six-40  holds  the  record  for  light¬ 
ness  in  a  7-seat  car.  And  lightness,  secured  by  better 
materials  and  better  designing,  is  a  major  attraction 
in  class  cars  today. 

It  is  economical.  Its  new-type  motor  has  reduced 
operative  cost  about  30  per  cent.  Its  lightness  cuts  down 
tire  cost.  It  is  refined  to  the  last  degree.  The  HUD¬ 
SON  engineers,  48  of  them,  have  studied  and  per¬ 
fected  every  part  and  detail.  This  entire  corps  has 
worked  four  years  on  this  model. 

The  lines  are  appealing,  the  finish,  the  new  ideas 
in  equipment.  To  beauty  lovers  and  luxury  lovers  this 
car  has  resistless  attractions.  And  the  price,  a  new 
price  for  a  class  car,  brings  higher-priced  cars  into 


question.  Men  see  in  this  model  what  modem  effi¬ 
ciency  and  HUDSON  big  output  can  save  them. 

Howard  E.  Coffin's  Four-Year  Car 

But  the  main  attraction  in  this  HUDSON  Six-40 
lies  in  its  famous  designer.  Many  thousands  of  men 
who  have  watched  motor  car  progress  consider  Howard 
E.  Coffin  the  genius  of  this  line.  They  feel  that  for  ten 
years  he  has  led  the  advances. 

This  HUDSON  Six-40  shows  his  latest  and  best. 
In  a  hundred  new  ways  it  shows  his  final  conceptions. 

He  has  devoted  four  years  to  this  model,  and  he 
had  47  able  engineers  at  work  with  him.  Every  item 
and  detail  has  been  developed  by  specialists  in  their 
various  lines  of  motor  car  building.  Whatever  you  see 
here  is  Howard  E.  Coffin’s  approval  of  what  is  the 
best  in  these  experts. 

A  man  feels  pretty  content  with  a  model  on  which 
Mr.  Coffin  has  passed  his  approval. 

This  is  New-Car  Time 

This  is  the  time  to  buy  a  new  car.  All  the  new-year 
models  are  out  now.  The  1915  improvements  are  on 
show.  These  are  fine  months  for  driving  and  you 
don’t  want  to  miss  them. 

If  you  want  an  enclosed  body,  it  should  be  chosen 
early.  We  build  luxurious  closed  cars,  but  not  a  great 
many.  The  demand  for  open  cars  taxes  us  to  the  limit. 
Late  comers,  we  fear,  will  find  the  closed  models  sold. 

Go  to  your  local  HUDSON  dealer  this  week  and 
see  which  style  best  suits  you.  We  are  shipping  by 
express  now  to  save  delays  when  a  dealer  can’t  de¬ 
liver  promptly. 

Five  New-Style  Bodies 

Seven-passenger  Phaeton,  $1550;  3-passenger  Roadster,  $1550; 
3-passenger  Cabriolet,  $1750;  4-Passenger  Coupe,  $2150;  new  Town 
Car,  $2550.  All  f.  o.  b.  Detroit.  Canadian  Price:  Phaeton  or  Road¬ 
ster,  $2100  f.  o.  b.  Detroit,  Duty  Paid. 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  8342  Jefferson  Ave.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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THE  PROGRESSIVE  MANUFACTURER  IS  NEVER 
WHOLLY  SATISFIED  WITH  HIS  PRODUCT.  HE  IS 

not  unduly  elated  oOer  successes.  By  constantly)  hunting  for  some  fW,  he  creates 
unquestioned  standards  of  excellence. 

For  instance,  in  the  manufacture  of  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  for  automobiles,  every 
operation  is  controlled  by)  science— the  finest  and  most  delicate  instruments  are 
U5ed — the  most  scrupulous  care  is  taken  to  insure  a  painstaking  adherence  to  e'Jery 
sckedule  of  treatment  and  operation. 

In  addition  to  a  very  rigid  system  of  inspection  that  extends  to  e^ery  operation 
in  tke  process — from  raw  material  to  tkefinisked  product-special  machines  have 
keen  kuilt  to  check  tke  service  rendered  ky  tke  finished  hearing.  Operating 
under  many  times  tkeir  rated  load  and  at  an  automobile  speed  of  tr°m  PD)7  to 
sixty  miles  per  hour,  Hyatt  Quiet  Bearings  kave  run  thousands  of  miles  Without 
appreciable  wear.  Bearings  are  taken  from  stock  and  subjected  to  the  most 
strenuous  tests  imaginable  in  an  effort  to  find  an;9  bidden  weaknesses. 

Tke  ability?  of  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  to  withstand  so  muck  hard  use,  and  often 
abuse,  is  largely  due  to  tke  spiral  construction  of  tkeir  flexible  rollers  an 
exclusive*  Hyatt  feature  tkat  is  in  a  great  measure  responsible  for  their  almost 
general  use  in  every  type  of  motor  car. 

"HYATT  QUIET  BEARINGS” 

Hyatt  Roller  Bbamn@  Co, 
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„  0  Miles  for 
40  cents 


248  Miles  on  7 
Gallons  of  Gas 


“I  gave  my  Saxon  a 
thorough  test  for  economy 
the  other  day.  I  put  40c 
worth  of  oil  and  gasoline 
into  my  car  and  made  a 
little  over  100  miles  before 
the  gas  tank  was  empty. 

Yet  the  roads  are  quite 
hilly  around  here.” 

GEO.  W.  DUNBAR 

Amenia,  N.  Y. 


Tires  Lasted 
10,000  Miles 


"Reached  home  in  fine 
shape.  Covered  248  miles 
on  7  gallons  of  gas.  Had  to 
ford  a  river  where  water 
came  up  to  radiator,  but 
came  through  O.  K.  Trip 
gave  me  plenty  of  proof  of 
what  the  Saxon  will  do.” 

H.  V.  SMITH 

Marion,  Ind. 


260  Miles  “On 
High” 


300  Miles 
Through  Floods 


Arrived  in  Chillicothe 
from  Detroit,  O.  K.  with  my 
Saxon  making  perfect 
score.  Never  went  off  high 
gear  except  to  start  during 
run.  Averaged  over  30 
miles  to  gallon  of  gas.” 

L.  J.  THORTSON 

Chillicothe,  O. 


"Recently  drove  over  300 
miles  over  roads  in  the  worst 
condition  ever  known  here, 
due  to  floods  and  washouts. 
Passed  several  six-cylinder 
cars  stuck  in  mud  but  my 
Saxon  carried  me  around 
them  and  to  my  destination 
in  splendid  time.” 

B.  L.  HINKLEY 
Luverne,  Minn. 


“Covered  first  10,000  miles 
without  changing  tires. 
Think  Saxon  is  ‘classiest’ 
light  car  on  market.  De¬ 
velops  great  power  and 
speed  and  only  racing  cars 
can  pass  me.” 

H.  L.  TUCKER 


Sydney,  Ohio  % 


2  Miles  in  2  /2 
Minutes 


This  Chain  of  Evidence 
Proves  Saxon  Worth 

When  the  first  Saxons  were  shipped  we  said  they 
were  the  greatest  two  passenger  automobiles  in  the 
world  for  the  money. 

The  letters  on  this  page  from  Saxon  owners  are  the 
best  proof  we  can  give  you  that  the  Saxon  in  service 
has  made  good  our  claim. 

Saxon  the  Modern  Car 


37.5  Miles  per 
Gallon  of  Gas 


"Remarkable  as  have 
been  your  advertised 
statements  of  mileage  per 
gallon  ofgas,  I  have  beaten 
them.  Made  150  miles  over 
Montana  country  roads  on 
4  gallons  of  gas.” 

JAS.  CORCORAN 

Vandalia,  Mont. 


“The  Saxon  is  a  marvel 
for  speed.  Driving  to  the 
factory  I  ‘opened  up’  over 
a  level  piece  of  road  and 
made  a  little  over  2  miles  in 
2  minutes  and  35  seconds.” 

M.  C.  HILL 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


Best  Looking 
Car 


After  looking  over  other 
low-priced  cars  chose 
Saxon  for  my  wife  because 
it  rides  easier,  looks  better 
and  is  more  up-to-date  in 
appearance.” 

MR.  McFRYER 

Wheaton,  Ills. 


From  radiator  to  tail  light  the  Saxon 
typifies  the  soundest,  most  modern 
automobile  construction.  Many  of  the 
features  of  the  Saxon  will  not  be  found 
in  any  other  car  outside  the  high- 
priced  class. 

The  Saxon  is  the  modern  car.  It  is 
light  in  weight — only  a  little  more  than 
a  thousand  pounds — therefore  it  is  low 
in  cost  of  keep.  Yet  the  Saxon  has 
roominess  and  comfort.  Only  by  the 
best  designing  skill,  and  use  of  the 
finest  materials,  can  roominess,  com¬ 
fort,  good  looks  and  light  weight  all 
be  combined  in  one  car. 

The  Saxon  is  a  better  car,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  than  other  low-priced  cars  be¬ 
cause  most  others  were  designed  from 
four  to  eight  years  ago,  while  the  Saxon 
was  designed  one  year  ago.  The  au¬ 
tomobile  industry  has  developed  rap¬ 
idly.  Engineers  have  learned  much 
in  five  years.  The  modern  machine 
is  best  in  every  line  of  industry.  The 
Saxon  is  better  than  many  others  be¬ 


cause  Saxon  engineers  in  planning  it 
were  able  to  profit  by  all  the  automo¬ 
bile  industry  has  learned  since  other 
sensational  -  value  low  -  priced  cars 
were  designed  years  ago. 

The  Saxon  is  the  best  two  passenger 
car  at  a  low  price  because  it  was  de¬ 
signed  purely  to  be  a  two  passenger 
car.  This  is  not  a  two  passenger  car 
which  is  a  makeshift.  It  is  not  a  two 
passenger  body  set  down  on  a  uselessly 
heavy  chassis  designed  originally  to 
carry  a  five  passenger  body.  Of  what 
other  two  passenger  car  is  this  true? 

Compare  the  Saxon  point  by  point 
with  any  other  two  passenger  low- 
priced  car.  You  will  easily  discover 
wherein  the  Saxon  is  more  modern  in 
design,  where  it  is  superior  to  the 
others.  A  fair  comparison,  keeping  in 
mind  the  service  to  be  rendered,  ap¬ 
pearance,  room,  comfort,  performance, 
stability  and  cost  of  keep — that  is  all 
we  ask.  Please  send  post  card  for 
catalog.  Address  Dept.  E. 


Takes  Roughest 
Roads  Easily 

“Although  I  had  never  be- 
p  fore  handled  a  car,  a  20-minute 
#  lesson  was  sufficient  to  enable 
f  me  to  drive  it  150  miles  from 
|  Simcoe  to  my  home.  A  heavy 
rainstorm  had  made  the  roads 
|  almost  as  bad  as  a  ploughed 
|  field.  But  the  Saxon  passed 
\  large  cars  which  were  stuck.  I 
only  used4gallonsofgasoline.” 
R.  A.  HUTCHINSON 

Oxbridge,  Ont.  . 


24  Miles  on 
Half  Gallon 


"On  Monday,  August  11,  I 
took  a  rural  carrier  over  one  of 
the  roughest,  most  hilly  routes 
out  of  town  in  my  Saxon  No. 
1307.  In  24  miles  we  made  sixty 
stops  and  used  just  one  half 
gallon  of  gasoline.  I  took  him 
over  one  of  the  hills  on  high 
which  he  said  only  one  other 
carof  many  that  had  taken  him 
around  had  ever  negotiated.” 

%  From  T.  A.  CLAGETT 
V  Hall,  Mo. 


Saxon  Motor  Company,  Detroit 


1,300  Miles 
Over  Mountains 


Greatest  Two- 
Passenger  Car 


"In  a  1,300  mile  tour  through 
the  Adirondacks,  Green  Moun¬ 
tains,  White  Mountains  and 
Berkshire  Hills,  our  Saxon 
went  everywhere  the  big  cars 
went,  climbing  all  the  hills 
without  difficulty,  averaging 
28  miles  to  the  gallon  and  run¬ 
ning  just  as  sweetly  at  the  end 
as  when  we  started.” 

SAMUEL  W.  STEELE 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 


“Find  my  Saxon  a  perfect 
charm,  smooth  running 
and  very  easy  riding.  It  is 
the  greatest  two-passcn- 
ger  car  I  was  ever  in.” 

J.  F.  JARRARD 
Greensburg,  I.  d 
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MARK  SULLIVAN,  EDITOR 
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By  Arthur  Ruhl 
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j*'T  THE  end  of  the  village  the  road  climbed 
\  again  from  the  ravine  and  emerged  on 

open  fields.  A  wall  of  timber,  dark  and  impene- 
trable  as  the  woods  round  an  old  chateau, 
se  at  the  farther  end  of  these  fields— the  road  cutting  through  it  like 
:1— and  on  the  brow  of  the  ravine,  commanding  the  road  and  the  little  plain, 
is  a  line  of  trenches.  Here  evidently  they  had  fought. 

We  walked  on  down  the  road.  Below  the  northern  horizon,  where  they  were 
rhting  now  along  the  line  of  the  Aisne,  rolled  the  sullen  thunder  of  artillery,  as 
had  "been  rolling  since  daylight.  And  the  autumn  wind,  cold  with  the  week  of 
uinoctial  rain,  puffing  out  of  thickets  and  across  ravines, 
ought,  every  now  and  then,  the  horrible  odor  of  death. 

Ahead,  to  the  right,  one  caught  the  glint  of  a  French 
fantry’s  red  trousers.  A  man  was  lying  there 
ce  downward,  on  the  field.  Then  across  the 
)en  space  appeared  another — and  another 
-they  Were  scattered  all  over  that  field 
■iglit  as  the  red  poppies  which  wer 
owing  in  the  stubble,  and  as  still. 

They  were  in  various  positions 
ne  lay  on  his  back,  with  one 
lee  raised  like  a  man  day- 
reaming  and  looking  up  at 
ie  sky.  A  n  o  t  h  e  r  was 
xetched  stiff  with  both 
finds  clenched  over  liis 
lest.  One  lay  in  the  ditch 
ose  beside  us,  his  head 
mimed  into  the  muddy 
ank  just  as  he  had  dived 
lere  in  falling;  another 
ripped  a  cup  in  one  hand 
nd  a  spoon  in  the  other, 
s  if,  perhaps,  he  might 
ave  tried  to  feed  himself 
a  the  long  hours  after  the 
attle  rolled  on  and  left  them 
here.  All  these  were  French, 
ut  just  at  the  edge  of  the  thick 
imber  was  a  heap — one  could 
carcely  say  of  Germans,  so  ut- 
erly  did  the  gray  sodden  faces  and 
lodden  gray  uniforms  merge  into 
inonymity.  A  squad  of  French  soldiers 
ippeared  at  a  turn  in  the  road.  Two  offi 
;ers  rode  beside  them,  and  they  were  just 
noving  off  across  the  fields  carrying  shovels  in¬ 
stead  of  rifles.  Looking  after  them,  beyond  the  belt 
of  timber,  one  could  see  other  parties  like  theirs  on  the 
distant  slopes  to  the  left,  and  here  and  there  smoke. 

Two  more  French  soldiers  appeared  pushing  a  wheelbar¬ 
row  filled  with  cast-off  arms.  With  the  boyish  good 
nature  which  never  seems  to  desert  these  little  men 
in  red  and  blue,  they  stopped  and  offered  us  a  few 
clips  of  German  cartridges.  They  were  burying  their  _ 

own  men,  they  said,  burning  the  Germans.  The  dead  bad  been  lyin 
for  nearly  a  fortnight  now  while  the  battle  line  rolled  northward, 

Across  France.  ,  ,  . 

0  We  turned  back  toward  Crepy,  passing  again  through  the  shattered 

lirge  of  Betz.  .  .  .  . 

\0r  three  days  it  had  been  the  center  of  a  battle,  the  two  forces  lying  out- 

sid(  it  and  shelling  each  other  across  the  town.  The  main  street,  now  full  o 
Frevch  soldiers,  was  in  ruins,  the  church  on  the  edge  of  the  ravine  smashed  and 
gapii  g.  and  a  few  peasant  women  stood  about,  arms  folded  patiently,  telling  eae  1 
hef'pver  and  over  again  what  they  had  seen. 
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bv  foot,  farther  and  farther  below  the  horizon  to  the  north. 
The  little  hotel  across  from  the  railroad  station  in 
Crepv  had  kept  open  through  it  all.  It  was  the  typica 
Hotel  de  la  Gare  of  these  little  old  French  towns— a  bar 

and  coffee  room  downstairs,  where  the  proprietor  and  liis  thi 'f1-'  slept 

daughters  served  their  fleeting  guests,  a  few  chambers  ups  an  y  ' . 

between  heavy  homespun  sheets  and  under  a  feather  ,e(  ■  ie;  ,  .  them, 
change,  and  the  mere  coming  of  armies  could  not  be  peiim  et  o  crowded 

Within  a  fortnight  that  little  bar  and  coffee  room  of  theirs  hadbeen  crowded 
with  English  soldiers  falling  back  in  good  order  in  the  letn.i  "  t 

the  Germans  on  to  the  Paris  forts;  then  with  Germans-s  e  n 
on  edge,  sure  of  being  in  Paris  in  a  few  days then  with 
the  same  Germans  falling  back,  a  trifle  dismayed  but 
in  good  order,  and  then  the  pursuing  French.  And 
now  they  were  serving  the  men  from  the  troop 
trains  that  kept  pouring  up  toward  the 
Aisne,  or  those  of  the  wounded  who 
%  could  hobble  over  from  the  hospital 
trains  that  as  steadily  kept  pour¬ 
ing  down.  Sometimes  they  coined 
money,  and,  again,  w  li  e  n  the 
%  locomotive  unexpectedly  wliis- 
tied,  saw  a  roomful  of  noisy 
men  go  galloping  away,  leav¬ 
ing  a  laugh  and  a  few  sous 
behind.  Madame  would 
come  in  from  the  kitchen, 
in  the  thrifty  French  way, 
raise  her  arms  and  sigh 
something  about  closing 
their  doors,  but,  after  all, 
the  P  a  t  r  i  e  demanded 
everything  now,  and  they 
knew  they  should  keep 
right  on  giving  as  long  as 
they  had  anything  to  give. 
One  of  their  daughters,  a 
strapping,  light-hearted  colt 
of  a  girl,  with  gestures  whose 
verve  and  precision  would  have 
made  some  of  our  would-be  lead¬ 
ing  ladies  look  like  wooden  mari¬ 
onettes.  told  us  some  of  the  things  they 
liad  seen  as  she  paused  in  the  upper  hall 
after  preparing  our  rooms.  Her  sister  stood 
beside  her,  and  together  they  declaimed  the 
narrative  in  an  inimitable  sort  of  recitative. 
How  the  English  soldiers  had  come  in,  all  laughing 
and  the  young  officers  so  handsome ;  but  the  German 
soldiers  were  all  like  this — and  the  young  woman  gave  a 
quick  gesture  as  of  one  taking  nose  and  mouth  in  her 
hand  and  pulling  it  stiffly  down  a  bit.  The  French 
officers  and  their  men  were  like  fathers  and  sons,  but  the 
Germans  had  a  discipline  you  would  not  believe — she 
had  seen  one  officer  strike  a  man  with  his  whip  because 
he  was  not  marching  fast  enough,  and  another,  when  a  soldier  had  come  too  near, 
kicked  him  with  his  spurred  boot.  And  they  all  thought  surely  they  were 
into  Paris— “Two  days  more,”  they  laughed  as  they  drank  downstairs, 


What  is  left  of  the  French  village  of  *Soisy-aux-Bois 
after  the  Germans  had  fired  it  on  their  retreat  from 
the  Marne.  A  few  days  later  these  French  soldiers  were 
marching  through  the  ruins  in  pursuit  of  the  destroyers 


had 

b'ing 


“Paris,  and  then — capout /” 

Fire,  Pillage,  and  Kindness 

Y° 


-over 

'he  Passing  of  the  Holocaust 


\ST  fields  where  the  wheat  still  waited  to  be  stacked  and  threshed,  past 
the  carcasses  of  horses  sprawled  stiff-legged  in  the  ditch  or  in  the  stubble, 
we  tramped  on  to  Crepy-en-Valois.  The  country  was  empty,  scoured  by 
e  flood  that  had  swept  across  it,  rolled  back  again,  and  now  was  thundering,  foot 


OU  can  imagine  that  stern  gray  horde  rolling  through  the  streets  of  the  old 
town-narrow,  cobblestoned  streets,  with  steep-roofed  stone  houses  and  queer 
little  courts,  and  the  air  over  all  of  having  been  lived  in  for  generations  on 
venerations.  There  is  the  remnant  in  Crepy  of  one  of  the  houses  that  used  to  belong  to 
the  Dukes  of  Valois,  and  at  the  end  of  one  winding  street  you  find  yourself  unex- 
nectedlv  looking  through  a  grilled  iron  gateway  into  the  ordered  stateliness  of  an 
old-time  chateau.  On  the  outward  side  the  walls  of  the  chateau  garden  drop  a 
sheer  thirty  or  forty  feet  to  the  edge  of  the  ravine.  What  a  place  to  wait  for  ail 
approaching  enemy,  one  thinks,  walking  underneath,  and  the  Germans  always 
thorough,  evidently  thought  so  too,  for  from  this  part  of  town  they  carefully  kept 
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They  burned  one  house,  that  of  a  dressmaker 
w  as  so  unfortunate  as  to  live  next  door  to  a  shop 
in  w  hich  arms  were  sold,  they  pillaged  the  houses  whose 
owners  had  run  away,  and  they  ordered  the  town  to 
pay  them  one  hundred  thousand  francs,  but  those 
townspeople  who  had  the  fortitude  to  stay  behind  were 
not  seriously  molested.  The  enemy  were  even  polite, 
one  woman  told  us — “Pus  pair!”  said  (he  officer  who 
visited  her  house,  taking  off  his  hat.  On  the  gate  of 
another  house  was  scrawled  in  German  script,  “Sick 
Woman — Spare!”  and  as  we  passed  the  open  windows, 
sure  enough  there  was  the  pale  young  mother  lying 
propped  up  in  bed  just  as  she  had  been  when  the  Ger¬ 
mans  came.  On  another  door  we  read,  also  in  German 
script,  “Good  people — they  give  everything!”  and  on 
several  were  orders  to  leave  those  within  alone.  And 
there  was  a  curious 
and  touching  irony 
in  that  phrase,  “Good 
People  —  Spare,” 
chalked  in  stiff  script 
by  those  now  fight¬ 
ing  for  t  h  e  i  r  lives 
to  the  north  of  us 
and  likely  never  to 
see  their  fatherland 
again. 

Crepy  -  en  -  Valois, 
more  fortunate  than 
some  of  the  towns 
whose  mayors  have 
since  been  dismissed 
for  revealing,  at  a 
time  when  it  was 
particularly  needed, 

“a  lamentable  ab¬ 
sence  of  sang-froid ,” 
had  a  m  a  y  o  r  who 
stuck  to  his  post  to 
the  last.  He  was 
there  when  three- 
fourths  of  the  village 
had  fled,  and  getting 
up  from  a  sick  bed 
to  receive  the  Ger¬ 
man  commander,  he 
saw  that  the  latter’s 
orders  were  carried 
out,  and  so  weak  he 
could  scarce  sit  up, 
signed  the  check  for 
the  town’s  ransom 
while  his  daughter 
held  smelling  salts 
under  his  nose. 

Whether  the  Mayor  of  the  old  town  of  Senlis,  a 
few  miles  west  of  Crepy,  was  in  any  way  tactless, 
is  scarcely  of  importance  now,  in  so  far  as  it  con¬ 
cerns  him.  for  he  and  the  other  hostages  were  shot 
by  the  German  commander,  and  however  little  good 
it  may  have  done  anybody,  he  at  least  gave  France 
his  life.  It  is  said  that  his  order  to  the  townspeople 
to  turn  in  their  arms  was  not  completely  obeyed. 
It  was  also  said — and  this  several  people  of  Senlis 
told  us — that  a  few  Senegalese,  lagging  behind  as  the 
French  left,  fired  on  the  Germans  as  they  approached, 
and  that  it  was  possible  that  one  or  two  excited 
civilians  had  joined  in. 

“Reprisals” 

HEX  such  things  happen  they  are  the  subject  of 
reprisal,  according  to  the  custom  of  war,  and 
granting  that  civilians  did  Are  after  hostages 
had  been  given,  there  remains  only  the  question  of  how 
severe  the  reprisal  should  be.  It  was  the  German  com¬ 
mander’s  idea  that  Senlis,  like  Louvain,  should  be 
taught  a  lesson,  and  this  consisted  of  shooting  the 
Mayor  and  the  hostages,  and  sacking  and  burning  the 
main  street — a  half  mile,  perhaps,  from  end  to  end. 
The  idea  was  carried  out  with  characteristic  thor¬ 
oughness,  and  for  hours  men  ran  along  from  house 
to  house  feeding  the  flames  with  petroleum  and  even 
burning  a  handsome  new  country  house  which  stood 
apart  at  one  end. 

It  is  said  that  soldiers  fired  into  the  burning 
houses  and  into  other  houses,  and  that  several 
citizens  were  killed  in  this  way.  A  nice-look¬ 
ing  elderly  gentleman  whom  we  met  in  front  of 
the  ruined  Hotel  du  Nord  said  that  the  Germans 
came  there  and,  finding  champagne  in  the  cellar  after 
the  maUrc  d’hdtcl  had  told  them  there  wasn’t  any, 
set  fire  to  the  hotel  and,  as  I  recall  it,  shot  him.  How 
true  such  stories  are  I  cannot  say,  but  there  was  no 
doubt  that  Senlis  had  been  punished.  At  least  half 
of  the  quaint  old  city  on  the  banks  of  the  wistful 
Nouette — it  is  a  much  larger  place  than  Crepy,  with 
a  cathedral  of  some  consequence — was  smashed  as 
utterly  as  it  might  have  been  by  a  cyclone  or  an 
earthquake.  The  systematic  manner  in  which  punish¬ 
ment  was  administered  was  suggested  by  the  fact  that, 
in  the  long  street  running  parallel  to  the  one  picked 
for  destruction,  nearly  every  door  still  carried  its 
chalked  order  to  “Schonen.”  tine  house  spared  was 
that  of  a  town  fireman.  “I’ve  got  five  little  children,” 
he  ‘  >ld  the  German  soldiers.  “They’re  one,  two,  three, 


four,  five  years  old,  and  I’m  expecting  another.”  And 
they  went  on. 

These  were  the  common  sights  and  sounds  of  all 
that  gracious  country  stretching  northward  from  the 
line  of  Paris,  Coulommiers,  and  Montmirail,  up  to  the 
long  east-and-west  battle  line  swinging  across  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Noyon  to  ltheiins.  Through  the 
coquettish  little  towns  along  the  Marne,  through  the 
champagne  country  and  the  country  just  west  of  it, 
where  we  now  were — everywhere  were  deserted,  per¬ 
haps  demolished,  villages;  the  silent  countryside  with 
dead  horses,  bits  of  broken  shell,  smashed  bicycles 
or  artillery  wagons  along  the  road;  and  the  tainted 
autumn  wind. 

Along  the  level  French  roads,  under  their  arches 
of  elms  or  poplars,  covered  carts  on  tall  wheels, 


This  photograph  was  taken  shortly  after  the  railroad 
bridge  across  the  river  Ourcq  was  blown  up  during 
the  battle  of  Meaux.  The  explosion,  presumably  pre¬ 
pared  while  the  Germans  held  the  bridge  some  hours 
before,  occurred  as  a  trainload  of  French  wounded 
were  crossing.  Forty  of  the  maimed  were  drowned 

drawn  by  two  big  farm  horses  harnessed  one  behind 
another,  and  loaded  with  women,  children,  and  house¬ 
hold  goods,  were  beginning  to  move  northward  as 
they  had  moved  south  three  weeks  before.  Trains, 
similarly  packed,  were  creeping  up  to  within  earshot 
of  the  constant  cannonading,  and  it  was  on  one  of 
these  trains  that  we  had  come. 

Past  us,  as  we  jogged  slowly  northward  from  Paris, 
clanked  trains  of  wounded — cattle  cars,  spread  with 
straw  and  packed  with  the  always  patient  little 
“pioo-inoos,"  bound  for  the  hospitals  of  Paris  or  south¬ 
west  France. 

At  the  end  of  one  train  were  several  cars  of 
German  prisoners — gray  men  in  gray  uniforms,  with 
set,  gray  faces,  standing  bareheaded  and  staring 
straight  and  without  expression  at  that  long  row  of 
eager  eyes.  At  Nanteuil  the  railroad  water  tank — 
splendid  range  finders  these — was  smashed,  and  just 
outside  ( 'ropy  a  railroad  bridge  blown  up.  Military 
automobiles,  booming  up  to  the  front  along  the  line 
we  were  taking,  passed  through  years  of  wear,  so  to 
speak,  in  a  short  two  or  three  hours. 

In  Paris,  recovered  now  from  the  dismay  of  three 
weeks  before,  keen  French  imaginations  were  daily 
turning  the  war  into  terms  of  heroism  and  sacrifice 
and  military  glory.  Even  editors  and  playwriters 
fighting  at  the  front  were  able  to  send  back  impres¬ 
sions  now  and  then,  and  these,  stripped  by  the  cen¬ 
sorship  of  names,  dates,  and  everything  that  could 
attach  them  to  any  place  within  the  zone  of  actual 
operation,  became  almost  as  impersonal  and  detached 
as  pages  torn  from  fiction.  Hitting  comfortably  at 
some  cafe  table,  reading  the  papers  with  one’s  morn¬ 
ing  coffee,  one  saw  tin*  dawn  coming  up  over  the 
sodden  trenches  along  the  Oise  and  Aisne,  heard  the 
French  “seventy-fives”  and  the  heavy  German  siege 
guns  resume  their  roar;  saw  again,  for  the  hundredth 
time,  some  hitherto  unheard-of  little  man  flinging 
away  his  life  in  one  brief  burst  of  glory.  And  these 
thrills,  repeated  over  and  over  again,  without  sight 
or  sound  of  the  concrete  facts,  in  that  strange,  still 
city  whose  usual  day-by-day  life  had  all  but  stopped, 
produced  at  last  a  curious  sense  of  unreality.  Meaux 


and  Chateau-Thierry  became  as  far  away  as  Water¬ 
loo,  and  one  read  words  that  had  been  spoken  yes¬ 
terday  exactly  as  one  reads  that  the  old  guard  dies 
but  never  surrenders. 

In  the  Thick  of  It 

A  MAX  could  leave  a  table  in  the  Caf£  de  la  Paix 
in  an  atmosphere  like  this  and  in  two  hours  - 
be  under  fire  at  Soissons  or  Fismes,  where  kill¬ 
ing  was  as  matter  of  fact  and  continuous  as  driv¬ 
ing  tacks,  and  men  had  no  more  time  to  think  of 
how  war  looks  or  what  war  means  than  a  groggy 
guard  has  time  to  watch  the  clouds  in  the  last  five 
minutes  of  a  tie  game.  And  in  between  these  two  zones — 
the  zone  where  war  was  at  once  a  highly  organized  j 
business  and  a  splendid  terrible  game,  and  that  in 

which  its  disjointed 
horrible  surfaces 
were  being  turned 
into  abstractions,  in¬ 
to  ideas,  poetry,  rhet¬ 
oric — was  this  middle 
g  r  ou  nd  tliroug  h 
which  we  were  now 
tramping,  where  one 
saw  only  its  silence 
and  ruin  and  deso¬ 
lation. 

We  returned  from 
Senlis  to  Crepy, 
where  the  little  hotel 
was  noisy  as  before 
— villagers  on  their 
way  to  their  homes, 
fresh  troops  bound 
for  the  front.  All 
that  night  the  troop 
trains  went  clanking 
through  the  station, 
pouring  more  men —  J 
Frenchmen,  English¬ 
men — into  the  sod-  , 
den  trenches  along  j 
the  Aisne.  For  a 
week  it  had  rained 
almost  constantly, 
cold  shower  follow¬ 
ing  cold  shower — in 
Paris  shivering  con¬ 
cierges  closed  their 
street  doors  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  • 
in  mournful  attempts 
to  keep  warm  —  au¬ 
tumn’s  quick  sequel 
to  the  almost  torrid  heat  in  which  the  armies  had 
fought  across  this  same  country  a  fortnight  be¬ 
fore.  And  in  this  cold  rain,  in  trenches  half  filled 
with  water,  with  shells  crashing  into  them  by  day 
and  repeated  infantry  attacks  at  night,  the  Allies 
had  been  fighting  for  a  week  without  rest.  This  was 
the  kind  of  work  the  new  men  were '  going  into — 
the  Frenchmen  trundling  over  to  the  bar  in  their  big 
overcoats,  with  their  air  of  good  little  boy,  to  go  gal¬ 
loping  back  with  a  bottle  of  red  wine  and  a  long 
loaf  of  French  bread  under  their  arms;  the  English¬ 
men,  noisy  and  laughing,  trying  to  talk  French  with 
their  fingers  and  wanting  a  nip  of  brandy  or  hot 
water  for  their  tea. 

There  were  Highlanders  among  them,  men  with 
necks  like  towers  and  straight  flat  backs  and  a 
swing  of  the  shoulders  —  like  band  music  going 
past.  One  watched  them  stride  back  to  their  cars 
with  a  sort  of  pang.  What  grotesque  irony  that 
men  like  these,  who  in  times  when  war  was  man’s 
normal  business  might  have  fought  their  way  through, 
must  now,  with  all  the  diseased  and  hopeless  bodies 
encumbering  the  earth,  be  cut  off  by  a  mere  wad  of 
unthinking  lead ! 

On  Toward  the  Terrible  North 

FT  fate  treated  one  of  the  British  soldiers  that 
afternoon  even  more  ironically.  He  was  riding 
on  the  roof  of  his  car,  the  whole  train  below 
him  singing,  when  an  overhead  bridge  swept  him  off 
between  the  wheels. 

His  right  arm  was  cut  nearly  off  and  the 
surgeons  finished  the  job  in  the  Red  Cross  hospital 
at  Crepy  a  few  moments  later;  and  the  train  went: 
on  and  left  him  behind  to  listen  to  the  Germaij\ 
cannon  rolling  across  the  north. 

All  that  night  it  rained,  and,  through  the  rain  and 
dark,  trains  kept  pouring  on  up  into  the  terrible  no  rth. 
Once  one  heard  cattle  lowing  as  their  cars  clanked 
past,  and  again,  in  the  gloomy  clairvoyance  of  q/ight, 
saw  the  faces  on  the  field  at  Betz,  beaten  on  b,'y  the 
rain  that  had  beaten  them  for  days.  And  just  before 
a  feeble  daylight  roturned  again  the  steady  rurnble  of 
artillery. 

After  noon  there  was  a  break  in  the  cloudjs  and  we 
started  on  foot  for  Villers-Cotterets,  some  fif  teen  kilo¬ 
meters  away.  The  hard  macadam  road — t  he  roads 
one  finds  everywhere  in  this  part  of.  France- — was  no 
more  than  dampened  by  the  rain,  and  fast  mil  itar.v  and 
Red  Cross  automobiles  ( Concluded  on  pc  tyv  27) 
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He  swung  into  the 
reception  room. 
“Shipman  !  ”  he 
yelled.  “Sever¬ 
ance!  !  Henry!  !” 


The  Sunday  Night 


— ^  DWARD  HAMILTON  NOYES,  one  of  the  most 
-4  powerful  figures  in  American  journalism,  was 
j  standing  beside  the  fire-escape  window  of  his 
private  office  looking  down  into  the  dusk  of 
>  court  below.  He  owned  a  weekly  periodical  with 
firculation  of  more  than  three  millions.  He  owned 
controlled  a  daily  newspaper  in  each  of  two  hundred 
d  twelve  of  the  smaller  cities  and  large  towns.  And 
•ougli  these  means  he  was  able  constantly  to  project 
o  the  minds  and  imaginations  of  a  vast  number  of 
:>ple  the  thoughts  which  he  wished  implanted  there, 
s  idea  in  building  the  great  chain  of  comparatively 
all  papers  had  been  that  they  would  supplement  his 
ekly  without  arousing  the  acute  antagonism  which 
aggressive  daily  was  sure  to  meet  with  in  any  of 
j  large  cities. 


Before  Tuesday 

By  Frederick  Pierce 


jority  any  President 
ever  put  over.” 

“Thanks  to  my  friends,” 
smiled  the  big  man.  “Sit 
down,  gentlemen,  and  be 

comfortable.”  He  waved  an  inclusive  hand  toward  a 
humidor  of  cigars  and  a  case  of  matches. 

“We  can’t  stop,”  remarked  the  third  who  had  en¬ 
tered.  He  had  the  figure  and  demeanor  of  a  well-fed 
judge,  with  the  face  of  a  professional  poker  player. 
“Thought  we’d  drop  down  on  the  way  to  headquarters, 
seeing  you  won’t  be  up  there  to-night.  Malone’s  right. 
It’s  an  absolute  cinch.  You’ve  got  the  people  with 
you  and  the  organization  will  see  that  they  go  to  the 
polls.  We’ll  carry  every  State  but  five  this  side  of 
Colorado.  That  old  railroad  retainer  your  weekly  dug 
up  has  put  Harrington  completely  out  of  business,  and 
Clarkson  never  had  a  chance  anyhow.  Now  Clarkson 
is  after  Harrington  and  the  fools  are  fighting  each 
other’s  head  off.  You'll  run  a  million  votes  ahead  of 
the  two  combined.” 

Malone  grinned.  “Yeh!”  he  exclaimed,  “it  was  a 
peach  of  a  trick,  that  railroad  gag.  But  what  I  want 
to  know  is,  between  friends,  Mr.  Noyes,  was  that  letter 
the  real  thing?” 

Noyes  turned  to  the  first  man  who  had  entered. 
“You  tell  him,  Andrew,”  he  said  with  a  faint  wrinkling 
at  the  corners  of  his  eyes. 
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Sure,”  assented  Ma¬ 
lone.  “We  gotta  be  goin’. 
There  ain’t  much  to  do 
now  but  see  that  every 
State  gits  out  the  vote.” 

“Good !”  said  Noyes  with  an  intensity  that  was  his 
nearest  conception  of  heartiness.  “Good.  I  know  you 
gentlemen  have  attended  to  that.  I  plan  to  spend  a 
few  hours  uptown  with  you  myself  to-morrow. 
Mighty  glad  you  dropped  in.  Good  night !  Good  night, 
Donelly !” 

As  the  door  closed  behind  them,  Shipman  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  “A  stimulating  idea,”  he  remarked. 
“Those  two  men  are  actually  permitted  by  the  people 
to  act  as  leaders  in  the  politics  of  a  civilized  republic.” 


N° 


IE  HAD  had  his  experience  with  the  “big  city” 
game.  Twenty  years  before,  he  had  been  business 
manager  of  a  moribund  Middle-Western  daily, 
e  hour  had  struck  when  with  the  help  of  local  poli- 
ians  he  had  been  able  to  buy  control :  and  with  ruth- 
s  and  decidedly  sensational  methods  he  had  made  his 
3er  a  power.  But  he  had  found  that  this  inevitably 
ant  a  flock  of  enemies  and  he  had  shrewdly  changed 
i  course  and  directed  his  tremendous  energies  into  a 
ferent  channel.  As  the  years  passed,  and  the  number 
his  properties  grew,  the  idea  of  the  great  weekly  had 
ten  shape.  To  buy  the  publication  which  he  needed 
a  foundation  had  been,  when  his  capital  sufficed,  a 
aple  matter;  but  to  make  three  million  people  buy 
lies  every  week  required  either  sheer  genius  or  sen- 
tionalism  carried  to  the  nth  power— and  general 
inion  was  about  equally  divided  as  to  which  of  the 
o  elements  had  had  most  to  do  with  the  result. 
Noyes  was  a  remarkable  figure  of  a  man,  standing 
ere  by  the  window;  six  feet  two,  spare  but  large 
ouldered,  and  undoubtedly  weighing  close  to  two 
indred.  His  head  was  large,  with  a  great  shock  of 
ick  hair,  his  face  square,  cold,  and  singularly  mask- 
:e,  his  eyes  coal-black  and  impenetrable.  It  was 
id  of  him  that  no  human  being  had  ever  achieved 
s  entire  confidence.  The  sense  of  power  was  in  him : 
was  in  him  as  he  stood  motionless  before  the  win- 
>w,  his  shoulders  a  trifle  slouched  in  the  close  but- 
ned  frock  coat ;  it  was  in  him  as  he  raised  the  sash 
foot  or  two,  let  the  hanging  curtains  fall  together 
id  walked  slowly  to  the  twelve-foot  mahogany  table 
lat  took  up  the  center  of  the  room. 

He  seated  himself  at  one  end  and  bent  thoughtfully 
rer  a  newspaper-size  sheet  of  white  paper  around 
le  margin  of  which  was  a  roughly  sketched  design. 
rith  a  pencil  he  added  a  few  points,  then  in  letters 
vo  inches  high  began  blocking  in  a  headline.  There 
is  a  knock  at  the  door. 


ANDREW  SHIPMAN,  whose  salary  as  general  man- 
ager  of  the  Noyes  interests  was  said  to  be  fifty 
thousand  a  year,  leaned  forward  and  in  a  dry 
voice  of  profound  earnestness  said :  “Malone,  and  you 
too,  Donelly,  I  want  to  say  that  the  Chief  had  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  to  do  with  that.  One  of  our  men  got  hold 
of  it  through  a  former  stenographer  of  Harrington’s 
and  I  can  personally  assure  you  that  it  is  absolutely 
genuine.  The  Chief,  and  I  too,  regretted  the  necessity  of 
using  it,  but  we  felt  it  was  an  obligation  we  owed — ” 
Malone  broke  in :  “Use  it !  You  bet  yer  life  you 
had  to  use  it.  It  was  better’n  the  ace  of  trumps. 
It’s  cooked  his  goose  an’  elected  th’  ticket  by  a  land¬ 
slide.  Use  it!  What  are  we  in  business  for?  If  I 
have  th’  luck  tuh  catch  the  other  feller  greasin’  the 
ways  tuh  git  a  contract  that  I'm  after  myself,  am  I 
goin’  tuh  pull  my  punch?” 

Shipman  was  studying  him  with  the  eye  of  an 
analyst.  Donelly  laid  his  hand  on  Malone’s  arm. 
“That’s  all  right,  Dan,”  he  said.  “The  punch  wasn’t 
pulled,  and  we  win  this  election,  hands  down. 
Mr.  Noyes  won’t  forget  his  friends  either.”  His 
voice  had  in  it  the  purring  note  of  a  well-fed  tiger. 
“But  we’ve  got  to  get  up  to  headquarters.  No  rest 
in  this  game,  even  if  it  is  Sunday  night.” 


OYES  had  returned  to  his  chair.  He  reached  for 
the  sheet  of  paper  as  he  answered  :  “Yes,  and  in 
a  way  it’s  a  mighty  good  thing  that  there  are 
such  leaders,  for  it  makes  the  majority  a  lot  easier  to 
handle.  When  we  get  to  Washington  we’ll  tame  them 
or  throw  them  overboard.  We’ve  got  enough  on  them 
to  send  them  up  for  a  lifetime  if  they  don’t  obey 
orders.  But  I  want  you  to  see  this  layout  I  have 
sketched  for  possible  use  in  some  of  our  papers  if 
things  have  gone  right  for  us  Tuesday  night.  It  would 
have  to  be  changed  and  adapted  by  each  one,  of  course, 
but  it  would  be  useful  in  suggesting  an  idea.  What  do 
you  think  of  it?” 

Shipman  arose  and  leaned  over  the  table.  The  Chief 
spread  out  the  sheet  and  went  over  it  from  point  to 
point.  “Border  of  ballots  all  the  way  around,”  he  ex¬ 
plained  rapidly,  “thousands  of  them ;  with  the  top  of 
the  second  party  column  visible,  showing  my  name. 
The  headline  ‘NOYES  WINS,’  and  under  it  ‘The  3,000 
Miles  of  Noyes  Ballots  Would  Reach  from  New  York 
to  Ban  Francisco.’  Up  in  the  left-hand  corner  here, 
the  city  of  New  York ;  down  in  the  right-hand  corner 
is  San  Francisco;  a  strip  representing  millions  of 
ballots  runs  from  one  to  the  other,  with  the  lettering 
drawn  in — ‘A  Nation-wide  Sweep!’  How  does  it 
strike  you?” 


SHIPMAN’S  voice  was  oiled  a  bit  as  he  responded : 
“I  think  it's  fine,  Chief !  Fine ! 


Have  you  figured 

the  length  of  the  ballots,  or  is  it  an  estimate?” 

“Figured  it,”  replied  the  big  man.  “They  average 
over  twenty  inches,  unfolded,  and  I  shall  be  surprised 
if  we  don’t  get  close  to  eight  million— or  even  more. 
But  in  any  event  the  exact  accuracy  doesn’t  matter. 
It  is  the  idea  that  will  impress.  We  want  to  make  a 
picture  in  people’s  minds  of  what  a  tremendous  power 
they  hold— what  a  smashing  big  thing  they’ve  done, 
all  in  one  day,  with  their  stubs  of  pencils.” 


—'URNING  the  sheet  over  and  laying  a  book  on  it. 
he  called,  in  a  voice  that  expressed  command 
,  rather  than  welcome : 

Come  in.” 

Cven  as  he  spoke  the  door  opened  and  three  men 
ered.  The  first  stepped  aside  to  let  the  other  two 
;s,  and  then  carefully  closed  the  door  before  turning 
join  the  others  who  were  already  shaking  hands 
:h  the  tail  n/an,  standing  now  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
‘Well,  Mj‘.  Noyes,  it’s  all  over  but  th’  shoutin’ !”  It 
s  the  second  man  of  the  three  speaking,  a  short, 
ck-set,  diep-chested  Irish-American  who  had  come 
from  a  boiler  shop  to  a  certain  recognized  leader- 
ip  in  national  politics.  “In  forty-eight  hours  from 
w  th’  country’ll  be  cheerin’  yer  name  as  the  man 
ey’ve  elected  President.  Ye’ll  have  th’  biggest  ma- 


With  a  sharply  intahen  breath  he  threw  off  the  cloak  of  manhood  and  seized  her.  In  his  powerful 
grasp  her  hands  were  wrenched  apart  and  forward -  Sue  slipped  and  half  fell  on  one  knee,  uttering  a  sharp  cry 
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“I  get  it,”  nodded  Shipman,  “I  get  it.  I  can’t  say  yet 
win  ilier  you’re  going  to  be  a  popular  President,  Chief, 
but  I’m  damned  sure  it’s  a  pity  you  didn’t  stay  in  the 
big  newspaper  game.” 

The  ghost  of  a  smile  lighted  the  Chief’s  cold  face 
faintly.  He  laid  his  hand  on  the  other's  shoulder  witli 
a  touch  that  expressed  something  as  near  affection 
as  Shipman  believed  him  capable  of. 

“At  any  rate  you  would  have  made 
drew,”  lie  said.  “You  would  have  made 


Then  please  tell  me  wdiat  it  is  a  ques- 
granting  without  condition 


them  pay,  An- 
anything  pay.” 


SHII’MAN  wrinkled  his  rather  dry  face  in  a  smile. 
“To  spare  my  blushes,  and  to  change  the  subject,” 
he  said,  “have  you  decided  what  to  do  about  that 
Carpenter  woman  and  the  letters  she  claims  she  has? 
I  made  an  appointment  for  her  to  be  here  at  six,  and 
it's  about  that  now.  She’s  probably  waiting  for  me  in 
my  room.” 

“Did  you  tell  her  to  bring  them  with  her?” 

“Yes.  It  was  over  the  phone.  I  told  her  I  couldn’t 
discuss  any  such  matter  with  her  in  that  way,  but  that 
if  she  would  come  to  my  office  and  bring  with  her  what¬ 
ever  she  had,  I  would  see  her  privately.  I  named  to¬ 
day  at  six  because  there  would  be  fewer  people  in  the 
building  than  at  any  other  hour  in  the  week.” 

“Surely.  Who’s  here  now  besides  ourselves  and 
Henry  ?” 

“No  one  here  on  the  office  floor  but  Severance.  He’s 
here  on  the  off  chance  that  you  might  want  to  dictate 
something.  And  now  the  thing  is  to  find  out  what 
the  woman’s  got.  I’ve  had  Severance  go  through  the 
private  files  with  a  fine-toothed  comb  and  he  seems  to 
be  confident  that  nothing  of  the  slightest  importance 
is  missing.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned  I  can  t  think 
of  a  thing  in  existence  over  your  signature  that  could 
possibly  hurt.  And  if 


“It  is  not? 
tion  of.” 

“It  is  a  question  of  your 
a  request  I  shall  make.” 

The  man  leaned  forward  in  his  chair.  “Let  us  get 
to  the  bottom  of  this,”  he  said.  “Before  we  go  any 
farther  I  want  to  know  the  nature  of  these  memo¬ 
randa  which  you  say  bear  my  name  and  which  you 
intimate  might  lx1  used  to  harm  me — politically  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  mean.  I  want  to  know  what  they  are  and 
where  you  got  them.  I  will  tell  you  frankly  that  I  do 
not  believe  any  documents  exist  which  could  be  of  in¬ 
jury  to  me.” 

For  answer  the  woman  opened  the  clasp  of  her  bag 
and  drew  out  a  folded  paper.  “You  do  not?”  she  echoed. 
“Then  perhaps  this  will  help  you  revise  your  opinion.” 


H 


E  TOOK  the  paper  from  her  and  unfolded  it.  As 
his  eye  caught  the  first  words  his  intensely  alert 
brain  telegraphed  to  every  muscle  a  warning  of 
control  and  stillness,  but  the  inhibition  was  not  quick 
enough  to  more  than  half  stay  the  sensation  of  deathly 
chill  that  crept  downward  from  his  head  to  the  pit  of 
his  stomach.  The  swift  reaction  took  the  form  of  a 
physical  impulse  to  seize  the  woman’s  bag  and  hurl  it 
under  his  feet,  an  impulse  that  leaped  upward  with 
the  predatory  surge  of  an  impeded  sea  wave.  By  a 
tremendous  effort  of  will  he  forced  himself  to  sit  mo¬ 
tionless,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  paper,  while  he  found 
complete  command  of  his  faculties  and  voice.  At  last 
he  looked  up.  “Where  did  you  get  this?”  he  asked. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  as  she  countered  in 
reply.  “Does  it  make  any  difference?” 

“I  should  like  to  know.” 

“I  am  sorry,  but  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  tell- 


what  she  has  is  the 
work  of  any  of  the 
staff  we  can  take  the 
sting  out  by  finding 
out  who  it  is  and 
firing  him.” 

The  Chief  was  frown¬ 
ing  thoughtfully.  “I 
give  you  my  word,  An¬ 
drew,  I  can't  recall  a 
single  occasion  when 
I’ve  ever  violated  the 
rule  I  made  when  I 
first  got  control  of  the 
old  ‘Continental,’ 
never  to  put  my  name, 
or  even  initials,  on  a 
scrap  of  paper  that 
might  make  trouble.” 

“And  there  has  never 
been — ?”  Shipman  hesi¬ 
tated.  “It  seems  fool¬ 
ish  even  to  suggest  it, 
but  if  I'm  to  talk  to 
her  I  should  be  abso¬ 
lutely  informed.  There 
has  never  been  any¬ 
thing — personal  ?” 

The  big  man  checked 
an  impatient  retort 
and  sat  thinking  for 
some  moments,  his 
face  as  expressionless 
as  a  mask.  When  he 
looked  up  his  eyes 
crossed  Shipman’s 
steadily.  “I’ll  see 
her  myself,”  he  said, 

“alone.”  His  tone  was 
absolute  finality. 

The  first  impression 
that  Noyes  had  of  the 

woman  who  entered  was  that  she  belonged,  or  had 
belonged,  in  a  high  social  station.  The  second  was 
that  behind  her  veil  was  a  face  which  he  would 
probably  recall  if  he  could  but  see  it.  There  was 
something — the  carriage — the  poise  of  the  head,  possi¬ 
bly— that  was  dimly  reminiscent.  He  drew  a  chair 
away  from  the  table  and  bowed  her  to  it,  then  drew 
his  own  around  so  as  to  face  her  with  the  light  at 
his  back.  To  his  discomfiture  he  discovered  as  he 
sat  down  that  with  a  deft  pat  or  two  she  was  making 
her  modish  hat  throw  the  upper  part  of  her  face  into 
deep  shadow.  “I  am  told  that  you  have  something 
which  you  wish  to  discuss  with  me,”  he  began,  speak¬ 
ing  with  careful  gentleness. 

“Indeed?  I  should  have  said  the — er — situation  was 
very  nearly  the  opposite.”  Her  voice  was  cold  as  a 
mountain  wind,  but  the  man  noted  a  certain  timber 
which  from  old  newspaper  experience  he  had  learned 
to  associate  with  self-control  maintained  at  great  ef¬ 
fort  under  higli-nerve  tension.  “I  have  certain  memo¬ 
randa.”  she  went  on,  “some  in  your  handwriting,  some 
typewritten,  but  all  bearing  either  your  name  or  your 
initials.  From  the  contents  of  these  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  you  would  give  a  great  deal  to 
get  them  in  your  possession.” 

“So  it  is  a  question  of  purchase?” 

“It  is  not!”  There  was  scorn  both  in  her' voice  and 
light  lift  of  her  head. 


given  the  story  “right  of  way”  on  the  front  page  and 
had  followed  it  up  day  after  day  till  the  husband  had 
quailed  under  the  pounding  and  had  started  the  divorce: 
suit.  And  that  series  of  “stories”  had  added  many 
thousands  to  the  “Continental’s”  circulation.  He  had 
never  heard  of  the  thing  afterward.  Now — this  was 
the  woman.  He  could  make  a  guess  at  her  life.  And1 
she  had  in  her  possession  a  little  sheaf  of  memoranda 
which  if  published  would  cost  him  the  Presidency. 

His  mental  dynamos  were  speeding  at  their  highest: 
capacity,  lie  settled  himself  slightly  in  his  chair. 

“Well?”  she  questioned. 

“Yes,”  he  said  coolly,  “I  remember.  Of  course  it's 
useless  to  expect  of  you  anything  but  a  hard  bargain. 
What  is  it  you  want?” 

To  his  relief  she  made  no  attempt  to  fence.  Women 
were  hard  to  handle.  It  was  easiest  when  they  came 
straight  to  the  point. 

“I  am  told,”  she  replied, 
day  is  beyond  any  doubt, 
certain  man,  whom  I  shall 
executive  secretary  when 
Washington.  To  make  it  easier  for  you  I  will  tell  you 
that  he  is  a  man  splendidly  fitted  for  the  position.” 


“that  your  election  Tues- 
I  want  you  to  appoint  a 
introduce  to  you,  as  your 
you  begin  your  term  in 


H 


E  EYED  her  a  moment  in  silence,  thinking  rap¬ 
idly.  “I  get  your  idea,”  he  said  at  length.  “You 
will  be  furthering  two  ends  at  once.  You  will 
have  access  to  information  worth  a  dozen  fortunes  in 
the  four  years,  and  at  the  same  time  you  will  be  squar¬ 
ing  accounts  with  me  by  making  me  feel  your  power 
every  day  of  my  life — and  holding  a  sword  over  me.” 

“Your  insight  is  good,”  she  returned. 

He  was  wondering  whether  she  had  the  rest  of  those 


memoranda  there  in  the  baj 


If  she  had,  there  was 
but  one  thing  to  do.  It 
she  had  not,  then  theii 
location  must  be  dis¬ 
covered.  Was  she  fool, 
enough  to  think  sin 
could  carry  this  thing 


through  single-handed' 


The  man ’s  control  broke  slowly. 


forward.  “  Get  out!  ”  he  shrilled. 


His  great  shoulders  swayed  downward  and 

.  before  I  kill  you ! 


‘Get  out!  All  of  you!  Good  God,  get  out . 

tell  you  the  story  of 


ing  you.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
my  life — since  you — wrecked  it.” 

“I — wrecked  it!  I?”  His  astonishment  was  genuine. 

“Yes,  you  !”  She  fumbled  with  her  veil  and  at  last  al¬ 
most  wrenched  it  upward.  “Do  you  remember — now?” 
He  gazed  at  her  in  silence.  The  face  came  back  to 
him  out  of  the  distances  of  many  years.  It  had  been 
very  beautiful  as  he  remembered  it  that  night  in  his 
Western  office.  The  circumstances  also  came  back 
witl  surprising  vividness.  It  had  been  shortly  after 
he  assumed  command  of  the  daily,  his  first  property. 
She  had  been  the  wife  of  a  young  lawyer  of  promi¬ 
nence,  a  member  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  families. 
And  one  of  his  clever  female  sleuths  had  gotten  cer¬ 
tain  “goods  on  her”  in  the  form  of  an  indiscreet  even¬ 
ing  ride  out  in  the  country  with  a  man  celebrated  for 
his  amours.  The  man  had  learned  that  the  story  was 
“hatching”  and  had  come  to  him  with  a  perfectly 
straight  account  of  where  they  had  gone — had  proved 
every  step  of  it.  But  Noyes  had  .  efused  to  suppress 
what  looked  like  one  of  the  biggest  sensations  of  the 
season,  for  in  those  days  he  had  regarded  a  sensation 
as  an  opportunity.  And  then  the  woman  had  come — 
that  night.  She  had  pleaded  with  him  until  he  had 
had  almost  to  use  a  club  in  downing  his  impulse  to 
yield.  But  the  story  was  too  good  to  give  up.  It 
meant  circulation.  He  was  building  a  newspaper ;  not 
looking  out  for  indiscreet  society  women.  He  had 


Well — first  to  find  out 
if  she  had  them  witl 
her.  It  would  probablj 
be  necessary  to  shake 
her  nerve  somewhat  as 
a  preliminary.  Verj 
deliberately  he  sent 
home  the  blow  that  he 
felt  would  do  it. 

“This  man — who  b 
he?  Your  —  lover,  1 
suppose?” 

►She  was  out  of  the 
chair  in  an  instant, 
standing  before  hin 
with  flashing  eyes 
“That’s  like  you!”  she 
breathed.  “That’s  like 
you — you — you  soulles: 
beast !  The  man  J 
shall  name  will  be 
then,  my  husband.” 

“H  u  s  b  a  n  d  ?  ' 
querieel,  coldly 
wardly  cursing 
necessities  of  the  case 
“Your — ah — second,  o: 
third  ?” 

She  seemed  to  sense 

J 

his  purpose,  anel  press 
ing  her  lips  togethe, 
made  no  reply.  H< 
saw  that  her  defense: 
were  up,  and,  abandon¬ 
ing  that  line  of  attack 
continued : 

“I  suppose  we  might  as  well  get  down  to  definite 
action.  If  you  have  the  rest  of  those  memoranda, 
shall  very  possibly  have  to  do  what  you  want.  Bu 
how  are  we  to  bind  the  bargain?  Will  you  delive 
the  things  to  me  here,  now?  You  must  realize  tha 
you  have  not  even  proved  that  you  had  any  but  tlii; 
one — anel  I  have  that  now.” 

She  had  stepped  back  a  pace  toward  the  window 
anel  she  now  snapped  open  her  bag  and  took  out  ; 
little  packet  of  papers  secured  by  a  rubber  band. 

“The  proof  is  here.”  she  replied.  “As  for  binding  tb< 
bargain,  you  need  give  it  no  thought.  I  have  t hasp 
and  until  your  term  is  completed  I  shall  keep  the  u 


SHE  was  well  out  of  reach  and  she  held  up  the  littl 
packet  in  a  way  that  seemed  almost  a  taunt.'.  Th 
moment  was  a  thousand  times  harder  than  any  th 
man  had  ever  faced.  There  was  something  in  l4im  tha 
had  always  held  aloof  from  women ;  that  <'lefinitel 
avoided  the  feminine  contact.  Yet  he  had  for  the  la 
five  minutes  seen  clearly  the  thing  that  mur'd  be  don 
and  with  a  hard  gripping  of  the  jaws  he  ?:wnng  to  hi 
feet  and  strode  toward  the  woman.  She  was  standinl 
now  midway  between  the  table  and  the  window  ij 
profile  to  the  latter  point.  She  faced  him  bravely,  bal 
fallen  to  the  floor,  her  hands  thrust  behind  her,  clasl 
ing  the  packet  tightly. 

The  big  man  towered  over  ( Continued  jon  page  2S)  J 
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Tim  Coolahan  and 
,  the  Ladles 


There  he  was  in  his  new 
uniform  ....  The  captain 
laughed  when  he  looked  at  him 


r[M  COOLAHAN  came  to  this  country  as  green 
as  a  rush.  That's  what  you  (1  think  if  j  ou  cl 
look  at  him,  for  he  was  a  big  lump  of  a  lad 
with  a  thick  head  stuck  on  a  thick  neck,  and 
ilky  body  and  a  heavy  step.  Sure  his  little  finger 
as  thick  as  my  thumb.  But  ’twas  a  cunning  mind 
was  hid  in  his  thick  skull,  though  he  was  that 
and  quiet  that  no  one  would  guess  it  till  long 
r.  And  wasn’t  he  the  smooth  fellow  with  the  coax- 
tongue!  There  was  never  a  woman  he  spoke  to 
wouldn’t  give  her  eyes  to  help  him,  he  was  that 
idin’  and  anxious  and  dumb.  And  yet.  young  fella, 
call  him  a  pinhead  and  a  joke.  Listen  to  me 
•e’s  no  pinhead  ever  got  to  be  a  captain  of  police 
Cew  York. 

ook  at  Tim  to-day ;  only  a  few  years  till  he’s  able 
■etire  with  the  fat  pension  of  a  captain  and  can 
re  his  elegant  car  where  he  pleases.  And  why? 
y  is  he  the  captain  of  this  pre-sinnt  to-day,  and  me 
t’s  twice  as  long  in  the  business  as  him  and  twice 
vise  as  him,  only  a  poor  divil  of  a  sergeant  under 
?  I'll  tell  you  why — it’s  because  he  has  the  brains 
the  winning  way  with  him. 


■'ll) 

I 


IM  was  in  this  country  two  years  before  he  could 
polish  up  his  eddication  enough  to  pass  the 
civil  sarvice  and  get  on  the  force.  There  was 
said  an  alderman’s  sister-in-law  had  more  to  do 
it  than  the  examiners,  at  that,  but  annyway 
he  was  in  his  new  uniform  and  looking  as  dumb 
a  ox  when  he  reported  for  duty  in  the  -  tyr- 
i  Pre-sinnt.  I  was  on  the  desk.  The  captain 
led  when  he  looked  at  him  coming  in.  “I’m  not 
but  that  f  el  low’d  better  hire  a  boy  to  lead  him 
rid  down  his  post,”  he  says,  sarcastielike. 
d'know,”  says  I.  “He  looks  thick  in  the  head,  but 
is  the  eye  of  a  fox  in  it.’ 

-ay,  he  hadn’t  been  with  us  a  month  before  he  was 
ng  steady  c  o  m  p  a  n  y  with 
ia  Ward.  Who  was  she? 
was  she,  yourself?  Jeremiah 
1’s  sister— the  big  con-trac- 
:hat  was  leader  of  our  dis¬ 
and  awful  strong  in  Four- 
li  Street  as  well.  And,  say, 

1  ’a’  laughed  at  that  lummox 
ting  her,  so  shy  and  so  back- 
1  and  stumbling  over  his  feet 
lever  he’d  see  her.  But 
put  the  charm  on  her. 
thought  she  owned  him  and 
a  patent  on  him,  and  she’d 
;one  through  fire  and  water 
liim  before  he’d  been  blarney- 
’round  her  for  two  weeks, 
can  imagine  him  in  those 
5,  the  build  of  a  champeen— 
ty  pounds  lighter  than  he  is 
— and  a  fine,  clean,  healthy 
;  in  his  cheeks,  and  his  eye 
due  as  the  soft  summer  sea. 
yes,  he  was  a  fine-looking 
but  it  wasn’t  the  looks  of 
that  put  the  comether  on 
i a h  Ward’s  sister.  No,  no; 
his  modesty  and  him  being 
lpless.  ’Twas  Jer  himself 
me  the  histh’ry  of  what 
ned.  The  family  was  out 
ie  front  stoop  of  a  warm 
hng  in  May,  and  the  ould 
j\vas  talking  of  marrying 
te  accidental,  of  course,  un¬ 
tan  1  me!)  and  what  a  fool 
in  was  to  live  single. 

e're  right,  ma’am,”  says  Tim  Coolahan,  sitting  on 
op  step  beside  Cecilia,  it  being  the  evening  of  his 
off.  “Ya’re  right,  Mrs.  Gallighan,”  he  says.  “An 
bachelo  rs  only  another  name  for  an  ould  fool, 
was  a  Roundsman,  now,  it  isn’t  long  I'd  be  a 
lelor.” 

)h,  go  or  with  you!”  says  the  ould  aunt;  but  you 
bet  your  life  she  was  thinking,  and  Jeremiah 
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Ward  was  thinking,  and  sweet  Cecilia  was  thinking 
hard  enough  for  ten.  And  what  did  Tim  Coolahan  do 
but  go  off  and  leave  them  to  their  thinking  in  peace 
and  quiet,  saying  he  had  to  hurry  to  bed,  the  way  he’d 
he  up  early  in  the  morning  to  go  on  the  dog  watch. 
Thick,  is  he?  He  was  on  post  along  their  block  the 
next  evening,  and  he  didn’t  seem  at  all  surprised  to 
find  Jeremiah  Ward  out  on  the  front  stoop,  smoking 
his  cigar  all  alone. 

“You  go  down  and  take  your  examination  for 
roundsman,”  says  the  boss.  “They’ll  be  expecting 
you,  understand  me?” 

“Thanks,”  says  Tim.  “ ’Tis  great  to  have  fiiends, 
so  it  is.” 

INSIDE  of  a  week  Tim  Coolahan  takes  his  coats  to 
ould  Levy’s  and  lias  the  roundsman's  chevrons  put 
on  the  sleeves.  He  was  so  deep  in  love  with  Cecilia  by 
this  time  that  he  could  hardly  open  his  mouth  when 
he  was  near  her.  But,  Lord  save  us!  he  had  a  black 
sthreak  of  jealousy  in  him  as  strong  as  death  itself. 
Oh.  ’twas  a  shame,  so  it  was!  Cecilia  danced  twicet 
with  her  own  first  cousin  at  the  picnic  of  the  Patrol¬ 
men’s  Benevolent  Association,  and  Tim  hollered  mui- 
ther.  She  let  on  that  she'd  not  be  trod  under  the  heel 
of  any  man,  and  if  he  didn’t  like  it  he  might  go  his 
way.  With  that  Tim  gave  her  a  terrible  proud  look- 
proud  and  heartbroken  at  the  same  time,  you  under¬ 
stand— and  went  his  way,  and  never  came  back  from 
that  day  to  this. 

But  after  all  he  was  a  roundsman  made  and  settled, 
and  not  a  penny  out  of  pocket  by  it.  His  heart  was 
broke  so  bad  he  soon  got  a  transfer  to  another  pre- 
sinnt,  and  in  a  shake-up  the  next  year  lie  was  trans¬ 
ferred  once  more  to  the  - ty-fiftli,  which,  you  un¬ 

derstand,  is  in  the  Exteentli  Assembly  District  where 
Cornelius  Keighan,  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Ven¬ 
tilation,  is  leader. 

’Twas  at  a  ball  there  on  New  Year’s  Eve  that 
he  met  the  Commissioner’s  sister,  Julia.  She  was 
no  raving  beauty,  as  I’d  have  no  need  to  tell 
you  if  you  ever  saw  her,  but  he  innocently  let 


command  of  him,  owned  him 
body  and  soul  as  you’ll  say, 
and  he  following  her  around 
like  a  big  pet  calf. 

Coming  up  on  the  last  boat 
from  Rockaway  Beach  one 
night,  through  no  fault  or 
wish  o  f  my  o  w  n  ,  I  was 
drowsing  on  a  camp  stool 
that  was  w  edge  d  into  a 
dark  corner  on  the  upper 
deck,  b  e  h  i  n  d  the  two  of 
them.  The  moon  made  a 
silver  track  on  the  smooth 
sea  that  led  straight  up  to 
the  shining  blue  heavens, 
but  there  sat  me  brave  Tim 
no  boulder  than  a  hare.  I'd 
a  mind  to  reach  out  and 
prod  him  with  my  stick  to 
see  could  I  put  some  life 
into  him — the  big  gom — but 
whisper,  he  needed  no  help 
to  mind  his  own  business. 

He  sat  there  as  melancholy 
and  dumb  as  the  dead  ! 

“Isn’t  it  a  beautiful 

moon?”  says  Julia  at  last,  nervous  and  worried  at  the 
backwardness  of  the  big  fellow,  as  I  could  tell  by  the 
quiver  in  her  voice. 

“It  is  that,”  says  Tim,  very  sad,  “and,  moreover,  it 
puts  me  in  mind  of  yourself :  so  beautiful  and  so  high 
above  lfie.” 

“I  don’t  know  that  the  moon’s  so  high,”  Julia  says, 
soft  and  gentle.  “A  bold  man  wouldn't  believe  it  so 
high  that  he  couldn’t  reach  it  if  he  wished —  ’ 

“Don’t  kill  me  entirely,”  says  Tim — and  oh!  the 
voice  of  him  was  husky  as  the  scrape  of  a  rusty  saw. 
“Don’t  kill  me  entirely,”  he  says.  “You  know  a  poor 
roundsman  of  police  would  never  dare  speak  to  the 
sister  of  a  grand  commissioner — Julia  darlin’ !” 

SA-AY,  did  y’ever  hear  a  man  sob — a  full  grown 
big  buck  of  a  man?  No?  Well,  it  can  be  done. 
May  I  never  stir  from  this  spot  if  I  didn  t  bear 
that  big  gommoch  fetch  out  a  sob  that  shook  the 
whole  boat  from  the  flag  in  front  to  the  white  suds 
frothing  behind  it. 

“Oh,  I'm  desthroyed,”  he  says, 
gasping  for  breath  and  making 
his  words  flutter.  “I’m  desthroyed 
with  love  —  gulp !  — and  poverty 
and  lack  of  inflooence.” 

“No,  no!”  Julia  comforts  him. 
“You’re  a  man  that  deserves 
well,  Tim.  I’m  going  to  speak  to 
my  brother.” 

“I  always  knowed  you  were  an 
angel  from  the  skies,”  says  Tim. 
letting  oft  another  great  sob ;  and 
with  that  he  gets  up  and  walks 
away,  torn  between  hope  and 
fear,  as  the  old  saying  is,  and 
she  ups  and  follows  him ;  so  I 
have  a  chance  to  slip  away  unbe¬ 
known  in  the  dark. 


T 


“Oh,  I’m  desthroyed,  ”  he  says.  “ I’m  desthroyed 
with  love  ” —  gulp  !  - — “and  poverty  and  lack  of  inflooence’’ 

on  he  mistook  ter  for  Miss  Geoghegan,  the  belle  of 
the  district.  M<  reover,  he  was  that  bashful  when  he 
asked  her  to  da  ace  that  he  confessed  he’d  depend  on 
her  to  larn  him  entirely — and  that  settled  poor  Julia. 
Love  at  first  sB;ht,  you  might  well  call  it.  She  took 


HAT  was  of  a  M  onda  y 
night,  and  on  the  Wednes¬ 
day  Tim  Coolahan  and 
myself  are  leaving  the  house  to¬ 
gether  on  our  tours  of  duty  when 
Commissioner  Keighan’s  car  pulls 
up  at  the  curb  and  Keighan  him¬ 
self  beckons  to  Tim. 

“A  friend  of  mine  below,”  he 
says,  “was  telling  me  yesterday 
that  anny  roundsman  I  name 
could  easily  be  made  sergeant— 
and  you  were  the  only  one  I 
could  think  of.  You’d  better  go 
take  your  examination.” 

“Thanks,  Mister  Commis¬ 
sioner,”  says  Tim,  looking  very 
humble  but  very  noble.  “Annything  I  can  ever  do 

to  show — ”  ,  ,  .  . 

“Can  the  thanks,  big  fellow,”  Keighan  heads  him 
off.  “No  thanks  at  all— just  a  little  turn  from  a  friend 
to  a  friend,”  and  away  he  goes  in  his  car. 

That  was  a  quick  leap.  I  guess  Keighan  was  in  a 
big  hurry  to  be  rid  of  the  homely  sister,  or  maybe 
herself  was  worrying  (Concluded  on  page  26) 


THE  life  savers  toiled  desperately  on  the  beacli, 
and  their  eyes  glanced  ever  toward  one  spot 
on  the  long  white  cataract  of  the  outer  Peaked 
Hill  Bar — the  spot  where  a  foaming  pillar 
shot  high — and  fell — and  rose  again.  Before  this 
white  pillar  black  dashes  showed  intermittently— the 
line  of  the  trapped  schooner’s  hull.  Above  it  lurched 
a  single  broken  spar,  in  whose  rigging  five  little  dark 
smudges  showed,  unmoving. 

At  daybreak  the  beacli men  had  counted  seven  shad¬ 
owy  midgets  creeping  sluggishly  about  the  rigging  of 
three  masts.  But  now  it  was  near  noon  and  the  surf 
from  vessel  to  shore  pitch-poled  wreckage. 

On  the  bluff  back  of  the  life-saving  crew,  knots  of 
townsmen  had  begun  to  gather— Provincetown  folks, 
anxious,  muttering.  “Why  can’t  them  life  savers  git 
out  there?  Don’t  that  keeper  know  his  business?” 
They  stood  with  bent  knees,  heads  turned  against  the 
gale,  and  they  whipped  their  hands  for  warmth. 

Since  three  in  the  morning  the  life  savers  had 
fought  the  elements  incessantly,  and  they  could  not 
reach  the  vessel.  Twenty  times  the  shuddering  Par¬ 
rott  gun  had  hurled  its  line  into  the  eye  of  the  wind 
toward  the  vessel,  bounding  and  gyrating  in  convul¬ 
sions  as  the  charges  were  increased.  Always  the  line 
fell  short  or  parted  with  the  heavy  discharge.  Again 
and  again  Keeper  Snow  took  his  men  into  the  suif 
with  the  big  lifeboat.  Each  time  she  tilled  to  her 
gunwales  and  was  thrown  ashore. 

Captain  Britt,  a  townsman,  approached  the  keeper. 
“Shall  I  send  to  town  for  a  lighter  boat?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  keeper,  haggard. 

Then  the  keeper  called  a  picked  crew,  including  Cap¬ 
tain  Britt.  Hands  on  the  boat’s  gunwales,  eyes  on  the 
coming  seas,  bent  like  runners,  the  men  waited,  tense. 

THE  third  sea  crested.  “C.it  in  the  boat!”  The 
forward  men  jumped.  It  roared  up  the  beach, 
rose  under  the  boat.  “Spring  ahead  !”  Men  and 
keeper  shot  the  boat  in,  sprang  into  the  stern,  seized 
oars  in  lightning  succession.  Blades  leaped  as  she 
raced  down  the  incline  of  the  undertow. 

Then  she  lifted  her  nose  to  an  enormous  billow, 
the  keeper  straining  at  the  steering  oar  to  keep  her 
bow  on.  And  the  sea  laughed.  It  swung  her  broad¬ 
side  to;  flung  her,  keel  up;  scattered  the  men  like 
matches  tossed  from  a  box — and  toppled.  The  planks 
of  the  heavy  boat  went  in  as  if  struck  by  falling  rocks. 

It  happened  many  years  ago,  but  our  older  men 
surf  men  and  townsmen,  both— remember  well  the 
scene  that  followed  on  the  beach.  Aaron  Pent,  who 
was  No.  1  on  the  Peaked  Hill  Bars  crew,  has  talked 
with  me  about  it  many  times. 

There  were  running  men,  distorted  faces,  ugly  words 
crackling  from  group  to  group  like  a  ground  fire  sear¬ 
ing  the  beaehmen.  The  lighter  boat,  a  whaleboat, 
'"line  from  town,  and  the  words  leaped,  flaming. 

; ive  her  to  Cap’ll  Britt!”  “Don’t  let  them  station 
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men  smash  her!”  “If  they  git  in,  set  the  boat  hook 
to  their  necks !” 

Captain  Britt  took  the  boat  and  called  for  volun¬ 
teers.  Keeper  Snow,  Pent,  and  the  No.  2  man,  big 
Dave  Walker,  went  up.  “Joshua,”  begged  the  keeper, 
“take  us  on  the  crew.” 

“No,  I’m  goin’  to  take  the  men  from  town,”  said 
Captain  Britt. 

“It  was  a  blow,”  Pent  says  simply.  “The  keeper’s 
heart  was  hit.  It  couldn’t  have  been  hit  no  worse  if 
you’d  put  a  needle  in  it.  I  told  Joshua  what  I  thought 
o t  him.” 

“What  did  you  say?” 

“I  said :  ‘Joshua  Britt,  you  and  me  has  always  been 
good  friends,  but  we  won’t  be  sich  good  friends  after 
this.’  ” 

“And  then — ?” 

“And  then  we  couldn’t  do  nothin’.  We  stood  there 
on  the  beach.  They  got  the  boat  off,  second  trial. 
She  was  lighter  and  better  for  that  sea.  Tide  goin’ 
out,  too.  The  keeper  stood  lookin’  out  to  sea,  watcli- 
in’  them,  big  tears  rollin’  down  his  cheeks.  It  kind 
o’  made  a  bunch  come  up  in  my  stomach.” 

And  all-around  was  that  blaze  of  denunciation: 
“Caii’n  Britt  is  the  boy!”  “Four — five.  Now  they’ve 
got  all  that’s  left  of  the  poor  fellers.”  “Them  life  savers 
would’ve  let  ’em  all  drop  in  the  sea.”  “Life  savers! 
Them,  life  savers  had  ort  to  be  rode  on  a  rail — ” 

From  the  tail  of  his  eye  Pent  caught  sight  of  the 
last  speaker.  “Dave,”  he  said  loudly,  pointing  with 
his  thumb,  “where  was  this  man  that  time  you  come 
ashore  at  Truro?” 

Dave  looked.  “He  was  down  in  the  fo’c’s’le,  eryin’ 
in  his  berth.” 

"I  thought  that’s  about  where  he'd  be.” 

“We  felt  like  heavin’  all  of  them  talkers  in  the 
surf  where  we’d  been  rollin’,”  says  Pent.  And  when 
we  looked  at  the  boat  out  there,  with  the  rescued  men 
in  her  workin’  to  shore  through  all  that  wreckage,  we 
felt  like  crawlin’  in  our  boots.  It  was  a  brave  thing 
for  them  to  do.  But  they  wanted  all  the  glory.” 

The  keeper  never  went  to  bed  that  night.  He  walked 
the  house,  chewing  furiously,  looking  neither  to  right 
nor  left.  And  his  face  was  the  face  of  a  man  who 
sees  his  ship  sink,  his  reputation  go  under  a  cloud. 

PROVINCETOWN  talked  about  that  Sarah  K.  Mills 
wreck  all  summer.  Wherever  the  life  savers  went 
they  would  run  aerf  ss  echoes  of  that  ugly  talk 
on  the  beach. 

“‘If  Cap’n  Britt  hadn  t  sent  for  that  lighter  boat — ’ 
they’d  say.  And  then  it  would  start  all  over  agin.” 
The  keeper  “chewed  like  the  Old  Boy.”  If  anyone 


spoke  to  him  he  would  study  the  speaker  half  fur¬ 
tively,  like  a  man  in  a  strange  country,  watchful  foi 
friend  or  foe.  But  he  walked  as  if  he  had*  a  mast  foi 
a  backbone.  He  was  a  very  proud  man. 

Autumn  came,  and  with  it  the  return  of  the  activi 
season  for  the  life-saving  service.  The  Peaked  Hil 
Bars  men  left  their  fishing — and  coasting  trips,  am: 
returned  to  their  posts.  Two  new  men  took  the  placed 
of  two  who  did  not  return.  And  the  crew  drilled  in  tin 
daytime,  patrolled  the  beach  at  night,  reported  each 
vessel  that  passed,  boarded  and  helped  all  that  needed 
help,  did  their  own  cooking,  slept  with  their  hail) 
waving  like  beach  grass  in  the  stiff  breeze,  which 
blew  between  the  warped  boards  of  the  station,  am 
received  their  forty  a  month  and  found  themselves! 
just  as  in  former  years.  The  keeper  waited  for  tin 
wreck  and  his  opportunity.  When  it  came,  he  toll 
Pent,  he  would  “git  out  there,  whatever  happened.”  j 

ABOVE  the  thundering  roar  of  the  surf  on  Teakei 
Hill  Bars  came  the  terrific  scream  and  clattei 
of  a  vessel’s  slatting  sails.  In  the  icy  gloom  o 
the  night  snow  particles,  driven  by  the  gale,  flew 
viciously  and  landed  like  tiny  arrows.  Advanein; 
from  shore  to  vessel  was  the  lifeboat  manned  b; 
Keeper  Snow  and  his  crew.  In  their  brown  corl 
jackets  the  men  resembled  casks  bending  rhythmical! 
to  and  fro.  Above  each  animated  cask  was  a  will-o 
the-wisp  gleam — the  gleam  of  the  frozen  spray  on  th 
men’s  sou’westers. 

One  after  another  the  moving  ranges  of  the  sei 
separated  themselves  from  the  night  and  rushed  upo 
the  boat.  Each  time  the  boat  climbed  a  height  an 
poised  there;  a  pair  of  firefly  lights,  steadily  grow 
ing  dimmer,  appeared  and  disappeared  on  the  bead 
Clark,  the  last  and  youngest  man  of  the  crew,  ha 
been  left  ashore  with  lanterns  to  show  the  boat  wher 
to  land.  Behind  the  men,  and  visible  only  to  th 
keeper,  who  stood  at  the  steering  oar,  was  anothe 
light  steadily  growing  brighter.  This  was  a  lai^jj 
hung  in  the  stranded  vessel’s  rigging.  It  was  1 
stantly  struggling  upward  with  difficulty  and  pl^J 
ing  downward  with  spasmodic  violence  as  it  folloB 
the  heavings  of  the  vessel. 

Presently  the  dim  outlines  of  the  vessel  appe;M| 
like  shadows.  The  keeper  made  her  out — a  sfll 
lying  bow  to  the  sea,  on  the  inner  bar,  a  quart<*pn: 
from  shore,  and  pounding  hard.  Her  boom,  eij^tyj|  < 
ninety  feet  long,  with  the  mainsail  partly  furled  upo 
it,  was  held  stiffly  out  from  the  mast  by  the  force  < 
the  wind  in  her  sail,  and  was  violently  churning  tl 
water  on  the  vessel’s  lee  with  each  roll  of  the  hull. 

An  eighty-five-foot  boom  is  a  pretty  long  sticl 
Whenever  that  boom  came  up  out  of  the  water 
would  bend  and  snap  like  a  big  coach  whip.  Whe 
it  went  in  it  went  to  the  bottom. 

The  only  place  in  this  turmoil  where  the  small  bof 
could  venture  and  hold  long  enough  to  rescue  tl 
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They  got  the  boat  off, 
second  trial.  She  was 
lighter  and  better  for  that 
sea.  The  keeper  stood  look¬ 
ing  out  to  sea,  watching  them, 
big  tears  rollin  ’  down  his  cheeks 


amen  was  the  narrow  angle  between  the  sloop’s 
ern  and  this  whipping  boom.  And  “you  bad  to  know 
hat  you  was  doin’  to  tackle  that  job.”  When  the 
as  struck  they  threw  the  sloop  hard  on  her  side, 
s  she  righted  they  curled  around  her  bow  and  stern 
id  swirled  on  her  lee.  The  danger  lay  in  being  car¬ 
ed  under  the  sloop’s  counter  or  against  her  boom 
t  this  swirling  lee  water. 

Six  men  huddled  on  the  vessel’s  deck  in  the  partial 
lelter  of  the  house.  A  line  whirled  to  them  and  was 
ade  fast.  The  surfmen  held  warily  by  their  oars, 
put  held  hard  with  a  boat  hook  to  keep  the  boat  clear. 
“Jump  in,  men,”  called  the  keeper. 

A  jacket  came  hurtling  into  the  boat,  then  a  clothes 
ig.  The  jacket  fell  near  the  keeper,  and  he  threw 
out.  “We  ain’t  here  fer  yer  baggage,”  he  yelled. 
Ye’re  here  fer  men.” 

Four  men  then  came  into  the  boat  with  a  rush, 
parly  swamping  her.  One  fell  on  Pent  and  broke 
le  boat  hook  off  in  its  socket.  Instantly  the  boat 
vung  in  under  the  vessel. 

“Keep  her  off !”  The  keeper  yelled  and  Tent  swore 
5  he  tore  at  the  lashings  of  the  outer  boat  hook. 

“I  got  that  boat  hook  jist  in  time.”  Pent  breathes 
eep  at  the  recollection.  “I  don’t  know  what  would 
ave  happened.  Dave  was  tryin’  to  hold  off  with  his 
ands,  and  he  couldn’t  hold  her.  We  was  under  the 
punter  and  the  sloop  cornin’  down.” 

It  was  such  a  narrow  clip  that  each  surfman  of 
rein,  in  the  excess  of  his  emotions,  inwardly  anointed 
le  sloop’s  crew  with  his  choicest  epithets  of  damna- 
on.  The  keeper  promptly  ordered  the  rescued  men 
p  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  to  serve  as  ballast. 

Captain  and  pilot  still  waited  maddeningly  on  the 
loop,  while  the  peril  of  the  lifeboat,  with  ten  men 
board  and  seas  increasing,  was  compounding  second 
y  second. 

“Git  in  the  boat !”  ordered  the  keeper. 

“We  want  to  take  our  clothes,”  said  the  captain. 

The  keeper  gulped  down  his  uproarious  feelings  as 
rell  as  he  was  able.  “Cast  off!”  Then,  as  the  eap- 
ain  made  no  move  to  obey :  “Cut !” 

OW  this  is  a  hard  game,  mark  you :  Having 
braved  death  once  for  a  man  and  found  him 
an  ass,  who  rates  a  clothes  bag  or  his  vessel 
liglur  than  his  life  or  yours,  then  deliberately  to 
Pee  death  a  second  time  for  that  same  ass. 

ae  four  seamen  were  landed  and  sent  to  the  sta- 
B  to  get  warm.  One  of  them  had  occupied  himself 
KWn  vessel  to  shore — as  is  the  wont  of  a  scared  man 
surfboat — in  alternately  sending  cries  to  heaven 
Inf  the  water  slapped  over  him,  and  describing  in 
Irmson  words  the  impassive  surfmen  who  were  keep- 
Ihigmim  on  his  belly  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
f  “Well,  boys,”  said  the  keeper,  “empty  the  boat  and 
we’ll  to  back  fer  them  other  two  damn  fools.  That 
sloop’ll  pound  her  keel  off  before  morning.” 
f  This  fine  the  boat  approached  the  dangerous  vessel 
more  athvartghips  instead  of  from  the  stern.  As  soon 
as  the  boaL.  was  within  hailing  distance,  the  keeper 
roared:  “Cut  the  mainsheet !”  If  this  had  been  done 
the  wind  vould  have  swung  the  boom  far  forward 
and  away  ;rom  the  approaching  boat.  But  the  men 
did  not  cut 


Then  the  keeper  yelled :  “We’re  cornin’  head  on ! 
Stand  ready  to  jump!” 

Slowly  the  boat  pulled  up,  but  captain  and  pilot 
did  not  jump.  A  sea  washed  the  boat  back. 

“Damn  ’em,”  said  the  keeper.  Then  his  voice  rang 
out,  cut  in  pieces  by  the  wind.  “Next  time  .  .  . 
git  in  this  hoot.  If  you  don’t  .  .  .  leave  you!” 

“Look  out  for  the  boom !”  called  Tent. 

“I’ll  look  out  fer  the  boom.  You  stand  ready  with 
the  boat  hook.” 

A  SEA  raced  around  the  vessel’s  stern,  caught  the 
lifeboat  and  swung  it  toward  the  boom,  which 
at  the  same  instant  went  into  the  water.  Back 
rolled  the  vessel  to  windward  and  up  snapped  the 
boom.  Like  a  quick  hand  it  caught  under  the  cork 
belt  of  the  boat  and  turned  it  bottom  up,  with  the 
gunwale  across  the  keeper’s  back. 

The  next  sea  lifted  the  sloop  herself,  which  was 
stark  light;  and  the  wind,  sweeping  along  the  bar, 
tore  her  off  the  arc  of  the  bar  (a  rare  occurrence) 
and  sent  her  surging  away  into  the  night. 

“That  was  a  queer  thing,”  Pent  comments  as  he 
talks  to  me  about  it  all.  “As'  if  that  vessel  came 
ashore  there  jist  to  play  that  trick — jist  fer  that 
one  purpose.  The  minute  ’twas  done,  off  she  goes. 
Founder?  Lord,  no!  no  sich  devil  sloop  as  the  Sweet 
Alice  ain’t  goin’  to  founder.  She  had  other  tricks  to 
play.  Turns  up  in  Boston  two  days  later.  Cap’ll  never 
wrote  a  word  to  ask  about  us.  Met  him  one  day  three 
years  after,  out  on  Railroad  Wharf — great  big  feller, 
head  down  between  his  shoulders,  fist  on  him  like 
a  club,  could’ve  et  me  up.  ‘Well,  Cap’ll, ’  says  I, 
‘you’re  a  smart  one !’  Walked  all  the  way  to  the 
head  of  the  wharf  with  him,  tollin’  him  he  wasn’t  no 
better’n  a  brute.  He  never  opened  his  head.” 

Six  men  clung  to  the  bottom  of  the  capsized  life¬ 
boat,  rolling  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  a  quarter  mile 
from  shore.  Three  times  they  had  righted  the  boat 
and  started  to  climb  in.  and  each  time  the  next  sea 
had  capsized  it.  They  hung  in'  a  row  on  the  weather 
side  of  the  boat,  and  their  fingers  gripped  its  keel. 
Before  them  the  white  eye  of  Highland  Light,  open¬ 
ing,  closing,  marked  the  seconds  of  time.  Between 
seas  the  men’s  feet  touched  the  bar — as  if  the  ocean 
would  say :  Ha  !  Ha  !  There  is  solid  earth.  Feel  it ! 
Take  another  whiff  of  your  Sacred  Cheese  of  Life, 
which  you  shall  eat  no  more.  Then  a  ferocious  body, 
tawny  with  roiling  sands,  would  rise  behind  its  vic¬ 
tims  and  hurl  itself  upon  them  with  the  weight  and 
carrying  power  of  an  avalanche. 

USUALLY  each  of  these  malevolent  rushes  of  the 
ocean  would  wrench  loose  at  least  one  of  the  six 
men  and  somersault  him  clear  over  the  boat 
and  beyond  it. 

To  the  keeper,  with  his  injured  back  (his  spine 
was  hurt  and  two  ribs  cracked,  so  they  found  after¬ 
ward),  the  struggle  must  have  been  like  staggering 
through  flames.'  The  other  men  did  not  know  the 
keeper  was  hurt.  “He  didn’t  say  nothin’,  nor  we 
didn’t  know  nothin’ — then.  He  kept  watc-hin’  out 
fer  the  boys.  ‘Git  over  here  and  take  it  on  your 
back,’  he’d  say.” 

His  opportunity  was  beside  him.  Without  knowing 


it  he  was  binding  a  crown  upon  his  head — shaming 
those  who  had  not  hesitated  to  spit  at  him. 

“If  we  had  a  pair  of  oars  we  could  lash  them  amid¬ 
ships  and  keep  the  boat  from  turning  over.”  But  the 
only  oar  was  the  steering  oar.  which  had  jammed 
fast  under  a  thwart,  with  its  blade,  held  by  its  strap, 
projecting  from  the  stern. 

“Cap’ll,  gimme  a  chew  o’  tobacco.” 

“Keep  it,”  said  the  keeper,  passing  his  plug,  “till 
we  git  ashore.” 

“I  got  that  piece  of  tobacco  to  home  yit,”  Pent  tells 
me  gravely,  “wrapped  as  if  ’twas  gold.  I  took  a  bite 
and  shoved  the  rest  in  my  jacket  pocket,  and  it’s  goin’ 
in  the  casket  with  me  when  I  go.  I  make  ’em  laugh 
when  I  say  I’m  goin’  to  hand  it  back  to  the  keeper. 
But  it’s  goin’  with  me  jist  the  same.” 

For  almost  an  hour  the  men  stayed  by  the  boat, 
hoping  it  would  drift  ashore,  while  the  ocean  harried 
them  with  a  persistent  and  awful  design — the  design 
of  drowning  them.  It  constantly  threw  them  from  the 
boat ;  it  numbed  them  with  an  icy  chill ;  it  hung  bags 
of  sand  upon  them — driving  the  sand,  grain  by  grain, 
into  every  fiber  of  their  clothing;  it  clogged  ears  and 
nostrils  with  the  sand;  and  it  held  the  boat  in  the 
grip  of  a  lateral  current  which  drove  it  directly  along 
the  bar,  a  quarter  mile  from  shore.  Between  seas 
the  men’s  feet  touched  the  bar.  Ha !  Ha !  There 
is  your  solid  earth!  Feel  it!  But  know  that  you 
shall  nevermore  trail:  thereon. 

A  MAN  will  not  live  long  if  ydu  put  him  down  in 
the  ocean — not  unless  lie’s  got  courage.  How 
long  he  lasts  depends  on  how  much  courage  he 
has,  exactly,  if  he  is  strong  and  hearty. 

“We  was  wet,”  Tent  pursues.  “The  water  didn’t 
come  out  of  no  tea  kittle — they  was  cuttin’  six-inch 
ice  ashore  the  day  before.  We  had  all  we  could  do. 
I  kept  sayin’ :  ‘I  kin  git  ashore — I  kin  make  it.’  If 
once  I’d  thought  maybe  I  couldn’t  I’d  ’a’  been  a  gone 
boy.  Thoughts?  It  was  like  lookin’  in  a  mirror  or  a 
wheel  goin’  round.  But  mostly  it  was  Mary  and  the  baby 
in  my  mind.  I  knowed  if  I  didn’t  git  ashore  she  d  be 
a  dead  woman,  so  I  knowed  I  had  to  git  ashore.” 

I  have  often  wondered  what  the  keeper’s  thoughts 
were  out  there.  For  months  his  one  wish  had  been : 
a  chance — his  chance  to  prove  himself,  to  get  that 
shadow  off  his  name. 

"It  is  to  be  regretted,”  the  official  report  had  said 
of  the  Sarah  A\  Mills  affair,  “that  the  keeper’s  success 
was  not  equal  to  his  efforts.”  Was  he  now,  with  his 
broken  body,  pitting  sheer,  naked  will  and  courage 
against  the  ocean  in  grim  determination  that  here 
should  be  success — that  somehow  he  would  see  his 
crew  and  himself  ashore? 

“What  would  you  have  been  thinking.”  I  asked  Pent, 
“in  the  keeper’s  place?” 

“I’d  have  been  thinkin’  that  I  had  to  git  ashore.” 
Problems  in  psychology  never  bother  Pent.  He  al¬ 
ways  sees  his  objective  point  and  makes  for  it  direct. 

“But  if  you  had  been  the  responsible  one  before — 
failed — defeated  by  volunteers — and  now  this  capsize 
— disaster —  Your  reputation,  man!” 

“Reputation !  No,  sir !  I  wouldn’t  have  thought 
about  no  reputation — not  till  I  got  back  on  the  beach. 
Time  enough  for  that  then.  ( Concluded  on  page  24) 


Democratic  Economy 

CERTAIN  DOCUMENTS  and  extracts  from  documents  make 
clear  the  argument  upon  which  the  Democrats  are  very  much 
on  the  defensive  at  this  moment.  The  first  is  from  the  national 
platform  adopted  by  the  Democratic  Convention  at  Baltimore  which 
nominated  Woodrow  Wilson  : 

We  denounce  the  profligate  waste  of  the  money  wrung  from  the  people  h.v  op 
pressive  taxation  through  the  lavish  appropriations  of  recent  Republican  Con¬ 
gresses,  which  have  kept  taxes  high  and  reduced  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
people’s  toil.  We  demand  a  return  to  that  simplicity  and  economy  which  befits  a 
democratic  government  and  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  useless  offices,  the 
salaries  of  which  drain  the  substance  of  the  people. 

To  this  declaration  emphasis  was  added  by  yet  another  expression,  the 
last  line  of  the  platform,  phrased  in  consciously  solemn  words: 

Our  pledges  are  made  to  be  kept  when  in  office. 

Pass  now  to  the  actual  figures  of  appropriations  during  the  time  the 

Democrats  have  had  control  of  Congress: 

.  $978,521,087 

1Q1o .  995,799.462 

.  988,353,340 

.  1,057,605,694 

1915 ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ! .  1,089,408,777 

That  these  figures  tell  the  truth,  that  they  are  the  sort  of  statistics 
which  reflect  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter,  is  proved  by  some  words 
uttered  by  one  of  the  ablest  Democrats  in  the  House,  Congressman 
John  J.  Fitzgerald  of  Brooklyn.  Congressman  Fitzgerald  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  ever  since  the  Democrats 
came  into  power.  Before  that,  while  the  Republicans  were  in  power, 
he  was  the  leading  Democratic  member  of  the  committee.  His  entire 
connection  with  the  Appropriations  Committee  has  been  marked  by 
earnest  effort  to  restrain  Government  extravagance.  These  words  were 

littered  by  him  in  a  spirit  of  despair: 

I  am  looking  now  at  Democrats  who  seem  to  take  amusement  in  soliciting 
votes  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  overturn  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in 
its  efforts  to  carry  out  the  pledges  of  the  Democratic  platform.  They  seem  to  take 
it  to  be  a  huge  joke  not  to  obey  their  platform  and  to  make  ridiculous  the  efforts 
of  the  members  of  our  party  who  do  try  to  live  up  to  the  promises  they  made 

We  charged  the  Republicans  for  twelve  years  of  my  service  in  the  House  under 
Republican  administration  with  being  grossly  extravagant  and  reckless  in  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  public  money.  I  believed  that  charge  to  be  true.  I  believed  that 
my  party,  when  placed  in  power,  would  demonstrate  that  the  charges  we  had 
made  in  good  faith  were  true.  We  are  entitled  to  the  help  and  to  the  support  of 
the  members  on  this  side  of  the  House  in  honest  efforts  to  carry  out  the  pledges 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  in  our  attempts  to  show  that  what  we  charged  in 
order  to  get  into  power  was  true.  We  have  not  had  that  support.  Our  Democratic 
colleagues  have  not  given  that  support  to  us  thus  far  during  this  session  of 
Congress.  They  have  unnecessarily  piled  up  the  public  expenditures  until  the 
Democratic  party  is  becoming  the  laughingstock  of  the  counti.v. 

These  facts  ought  to  be  driven  home  everywhere.  Some  people  shout 
that  the  Democrats  ought  to  be  reelected  as  a  “vote  of  confidence  for 
President  Wilson.”  Our  own  view  is  that  some  Democrats  ought  to 
be  reelected  and  some  ought  to  be  defeated.  The  politician  or  editor  or 
party  leader  who  can  give  out  blanket  advice  in  the  words  “vote  for 
a  Democratic  Congressman”  doesn’t  appeal  to  our  discrimination. 
There  are  435  Congressional  districts,  spread  over  a  pretty  large  terri¬ 
tory.  No  generality  can  apply  to  all  of  them.  The  best  advice  is  to 
vote  in  each  district  for  a  good  man,  regardless  of  his  party.  A  good 
man,  to-day,  is  one  who  has  so  impressed  himself  on  his  community 
that  his  neighbors  would  intrust  their  private  affairs  to  him  and 
and  feel  sure  that  lie  would  administer  the  trust  with  prudence, 
good  judgment,  and — most  important  of<  all  just  now — economy. 

The  Extravagance  Tax 

PRESIDENT  WILSON,  in  his  message  asking  Congress  to  vote 
a  special  tax,  pointed  out  that  the  falling  off  in  revenue  duiing 
the  month  of  August  was  something  between  ten  and  eleven  million 
dollars.  There  was  such  a  falling  off,  but  was  it  due  to  the  war  or 
xvas  it  a  natural  result  of  the  Democratic  fiscal  system?  Congress¬ 
man  Philip  Campbell  of  Kansas  seems  to  have  a  sound  argument 
on  his  side  when  he  points  out  that 

the  President  referred  only  to  the  falling  off  in  our  revenues  for  the  month  of 
August  of  this  year,  after  the  war  in  Europe  began.  If  he  had  been  disposed  to 
give  Congress  and  the  country  all  the  information  he  had  in  his  possession  he 
could  have  stated  that  under  the  tariff  bill  passed  by  this  Congress  on  the  third 
day  of  October  last  the  revenues  had  been  constantly  falling  off.  [Applause  on 
the  Republican  side.]  For  the  month  of  January,  1914,  the  failure  of  revenue 
amounted  to  $5,806,044.26.  For  the  month  of  February  the  falling  off  in  revenue 
amounted  to  $9,995,512.13,  almost  a;i  mu  li  as  in  the  month  of  August,  to  which 
the  President  pointed  with  so  much  alarm  from  this  rostrum  a  few  days  ago. 


The  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  imports  by  Wilson  and  the  Democrats 
was  one  of  the  soundest  pieces  of  legislation  passed  in  this  country 
for  many  years,  even  though  it  was  awkward  and  loose  in  detail,  and 
caused  several  unnecessary  injustices.  The  Democrats  anticipated 
that  the  income  tax  would  supply  the  deficiency  that  the  reduction 
of  the  taxes  on  imports  caused;  but  the  income  tax  failed  to  amount 
to  as  much  as  the  Democrats  hoped  for.  That  is  the  real  reason  for 
the  so-called  war  tax.  The  answer  to  all  this  is  that  the  Democrats 
were  just  as  earnestly  pledged  to  economy  as  they  were  to  tariff  re¬ 
duction.  If  they  had  enforced  economy  at  the  same  time  that  they 
enforced  tariff  reduction,  there  would  be  no  need  for  a  war  tax. 


The  New  York  Governorship 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  CANDIDATE,  Glynn,  in  spite  of  past 
dalliance  with  Tammany,  is  likely  to  be  favored  because  of  his 
proved  record  of  efficient  administration  and  his  instinct  for  economy 
in  public  affairs.  These  are  the  issues  likely  to  seem  to  the  average 
voter  to  be  most  important  in  our  present  economic  and  business  con¬ 
dition.  Glynn's  Republican  opponent,  Mr.  Whitman,  and  his  Pro¬ 
gressive  opponent,  Mr.  Davenport,  both  happen  not  to  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  have  this  experience.  They  may  have  an  instinct  for 
economy  and  efficient  administration  of  public  affairs,  but  the  voters 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  find  this  out.  Those  who  lay  most  emphasis, 
not  on  economy,  but  on  resistance  to  the  machines  on  the  whole,  will 
probably  prefer  to  vote  for  the  Progressive,  Mr.  Davenport.  Mr. 
Whitman  has  been  a  thoroughly  good  District  Attorney,  but  the 
points  made  against  him  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  are  true;  namely,  that 
he  did  once  accept  a  Tammany  nomination  for  District  Attorney, 
thereby  giving  silent  assistance  to  Tammany  in  a  year  when  the 
people  of  New  York  City  had  the  best  chance  in  a  generation  to  over¬ 
throw  Tammany  and  when  all  good  citizens  ought  to  have  united  iu 
that  effort.  (In  fairness,  it  ought  also  to  be  said  that  during  the 
same  year  Mr.  Whitman,  as  District  Attorney,  energetically  dispatched 
a  large  number  of  Tammany  policemen  and  petty  politicians  to  jail.  I 
It  is  also  true  that,  in  the  matter  of  fighting  the  bosses,  Mr.  Whitman 
has  been  disposed,  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  phrase,  “to  run  with  the  hare 
and  hunt  with  the  hounds.”  He  never  deferred  improperly  to  the 
political  bosses,  but  also  he  zealously  ran  away  from  opportunities 
presented  to  him  to  repudiate  the  bosses.  Mr.  Whitman  has  beer 
an  energetic  and  efficient  public  official.  But  so  has  Mr.  Davenport 
and  the  Progressive  candidate  has  the  added  qualification  of  a  long 
and  whole-hearted  opposition  to  the  bosses,  both  within  the  Repub 
lican  party  and  as  a  Progressive. 

*‘Thou  Art  a  Jewel” 


TWO  DISTINGUISHED  GERMANS  are  speaking: 

Americans  object  to  the  exten-  We  have  the  same  right  to  Posen  tha 
sion  of  territory  by  force.  Germany  we  have  to  Silesia.  If  you  contest  the  rigb 
has  never  done  that. — Dr.  B.  Dern-  of  conquest  you  cannot  have  read  the  hb 
burg,  formerly  Colonial  Secretary  of  tory  of  your  own  countrj.  It  is  thus  tha 
the  German  Empire,  in  1911  states  are  formed.— Bismarck,  in  1873. 

Which  is  your  bet,  Dr.  Dernburg  or  Dr.  Bismarck?  There  is  a  lot  o 
bunco  getting  into  print  these  days,  and  Dr.  Dernburg’s  very  cleve 
letters  are  part  of  it.  Another  part  is  Great  Britain’s  newly  discot 
ered  solicitude  for  the  smaller  nations.  She  has  discovered,  it  seems 
that  civilization  reaches  its  highest  flowering  in  the  smaller  states- 
and  this  has  certainly  been  true  in  Athens,  in  the  Low  Countries,  i 
Denmark  with  its  cooperative  dairies,  even  in  Ireland  which,  witliou 
Home  Rule,  has  contributed  to  English  literature  the  best  poetry  am 
the  best  drama  of  the  last  generation.  England  discovered  the  impoi 
tance  of  small  countries  in  the  matter  of  culture  soon  after  German 
violated  Belgian  neutrality,  and  not  iu  1899,  when  the  second  Boe 
War  began.  But  why  demand  consistency?  It  is  not  too  la  1  fc 
England  to  learn  something  about  the  importance  of  little  countrie 
and  not  too  late  for  Dr.  Dernburg  and  the  German  militarist  J 
learn  something  about  the  unhealthtulness  of  attempting  foreign 
quest  in  the  twentieth  century.  Dr.  Dernburg  might  well  rei 
an  excellent  play  by  one  named  Schiller — suspected  nowadays™ 
being  a  Belgian  sympathizer.  The  play’s  name  is  “W  illiam  Tell 
Rudolph  speaks  for  Belgium;  Gessler  speaks  for  himself.  Here 
a  bP  of  dialogue: 

Rudolph  :  But  this  nation  has  its  rights — 

Gessler:  This  is  no  time  to  test  them  in  the  balance.  Issues  of  great  mome 
are  umjer  way.  The  Imperial  House  must  grow.  What  the  father  gloriously  1 
gan  thA  son  will  bring  to  a  conclusion.  This  little  people  bars  bur  path.  O 
way  or  (another,  it  must  submit. 
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billing  Men  by  Machinery 
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rHOSE  WHO  CARE  ABOUT  FACTS  will  find  food  for  thought 
in  the  official  reports  of  a  recent  naval  victory  (or  disaster)  in 
he  North  Sea.  A  submarine  with  a  crew  of  eight  or  nine  men  attacks 
md  sinks  three  cruisers  carrying  about  2,200  men.  Of  these  latter 
ome  1,400  are  drowned.  These  men  were  not  challenged  to  fight;  they 
vere  not  summoned  to  surrender;  they  are  murdered  wholesale  while 
[sleep  in  their  bunks — cheaply,  expeditiously,  and  with  a  minimum  of 
'isk  to  those  who  destroyed  them.  That  is  modern  war.  the  attaii 
lescribed  is  discussed  at  great  length  by  naval  experts,  who  aigue 
whether  battleships  are  obsolete.  The 
victors”  are  lauded  and  decorated,, 
md  take  their  place  in  the  world’s 
lews.  Blackbeard  would  understand 
hat  victory  and  approve  it,  so  would 
Lttila,  so  would  Nero,  but  we  should 
ike  to  see  a  board  of  naval  strate¬ 
gists  trying  to  explain  these  modern 
nethods  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney  or  Nel- 
ion  or  Bayard.  The  modern  world  is 
nore  practical  than  chivalrous. 

The  Death  Rate  for  Authors 

ASIDE  FROM  THE  PART  which 
the  war  will  play  in  literature 
is  furnishing  material  for  poets  and 
fillers,  what  effect  will  it  have  on  ex¬ 
sting  reputations?  A  shrewd  friend 
>f  ours  thinks  it  is  the  death  knell  of 
Bernard  Siiaw,  whose  wit  will  all 
he  more  seem  heartless  and  whose 
days  will  appear  more  than  ever  un- 
■eal.  Will  Shaw  he  alone  in  pass- 
ng  out  of  the  picture? 

The  Third  City  in  America 

ENOS  AIRES  has  long  had  the 
most  beautiful  street  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  finest  theatre,  and  the  best 
equipped  newspaper  plant.  At  e  have 
been  reconciled  to  these  things.  But 
how  does  Philadelphia  like  the  fact 
that  the  pride  of  Argentina  now 
leads  her  in  population  —  ranking 
after  New  York  and  Chicago?  Forty- 
five  years  ago.  when  the  first  census 
w  as  taken,  Buenos  Aires  had  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  177.000.  To-day  the  popu¬ 
lation  numbers  ten  times  that.  We  suspect  it  is  the  announcement 
that  the  Argentina  capital  is  to  have  another  subway  that  will  sur¬ 
prise  Philadelphians  most  of  all.  Somehow  wre  North  Americans  have 
never  thought  of  the  countries  south  of  us  as  requiring  subways.  It 
is  worth  the  while  of  our  papers  to  print  more  South  American  news 
at  this  time,  to  familiarize  their  readers  with  South  American  aims 
and  achievements.  If  we  are  to  make  the  most  of  our  chance  in  that 
direction,  we  must  know7  more  of  and  more  highly  respect  the  coun¬ 
tries  we  w'ould  serve  as  bankers  and  manufacturers. 

Getting  Real  Civilized 

WE  USED  TO  THINK  that  doctors  w7ere  a  sober-minded  crowd 
of  very  useful  citizens,  their  minds  intent  on  science  and  the 
service  of  a  suffering  humanity, but  this  item  almost  unseats  our  belief : 

At  the  fiftieth  annual  convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  Homeopathic  Medical 
[Society,  held  at  Wernersville,  Pa.,  Dr.  William  F.  Snow,  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
ILn  Social  Hygiene  Association,  gave  this  recipe  for  kissing: 

Cut  out  a  square  of  tissue  paper. 

V  Subject  it  to  a  bath  in  a  sanitary  solution. 

Is  Place  over  the  mouth. 

Then:  KISS. 

But  don’t  wear  out  the  paper  or  break  through. 

These  precautions,  Dr.  Snow  said,  would  make  kissing  safe.  There  was  a 
suggestion  that  throwing  kisses  might  be  safer. 

The  doctor  has  failed  humanity  utterly  in  that  he  has  not  prevented 
the  possibility  of  forgetting  or  confusing  these  directions.  Moreover, 
he  is  giving  directions  for  a  practice  ■5L>which  he  disapproves.  This 
hardly  seems  ethical.  His  middle  name  is  probably  Fahrenheit. 
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General  Boies  Penrose  Reports  for  Duty 


Who's  Who  on  the  Gridiron 

THIS  FALL  more  and  more  colleges  are  swinging  into  line  with 
the  plan  to  number  the  players  on  their  football  teams  so  that 
the  spectators  may  he  able  to  find  out  the  identity  of  anyone  at  any 
time.  This  reform  is  well  worth  while,  for  eyesight  has  its  limits, 
and  there  is  plenty  to  watch  without  having  to  peer  at  faces  in  an 
effort  at  recognition.  Last  year  Coach  Haugiiton  of  Harvard  was 
quoted  as  pooh-poohing  the  idea,  intimating  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  “commercialize”  football  by  adopting  any  such  plan.  This 
would  sound  better  if  the  sum  now  paid  in  for  tickets  to  one  big 

game  did  not  come  so  close  to 
•f 100,000.  Besides,  Mr.  Haugiiton, 
kindly  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that, 
unlike  yourself,  most  old  grads,  see 
only  one  game  and  are,  of  course, 
unable  to  recognize  the  players.  Be¬ 
cause  their  opportunities  are  less,  is 
that  any  reason  why  their  pleasure 
should  be  lessened?  We  hope  that 
the  movement  to  identify  players  will 
include  every  college  this  fall. 

Drawing  the  Line 

HO  AY  SOM  EVER,  we  don’t  feel  like 
advocating  numbering  the  enti¬ 
ties  of  all  confused  groups.  There’s 
Congress,  for  example.  Undoubtedly 
spectators  in  the  Senate  gallery  would 
be  gratified  to  identify  instantly 
the  jousters  in  the  lists  beneath. 
Probably  ignorant  onlookers  would 
like  to  know  just  who  the  good 
knights  are,  when  Sir  Gallinger 
breaks  a  lance  with  that  dashing  old 
knight,  John  Sharp  Williams — and 
generally  gets  unhorsed  for  his  pains. 
Anyway,  the  Government  already  fur¬ 
nishes  a  key  to  the  seats.  Though, 
frankly,  we  rather  fancy  the  picture 
of  Penrose  with  a  large  23  neatly 
affixed  between  his  shoulder  blades. 

Kansas  to  Kentuck 


I 


N  ONE  of  the  Kansas  newspapers 
we  read : 

What’s  this?  Only  14  of  Kentucky’s  120 
counties  left  “wet”?  The  land  of  mint  juleps 
and  corn  sweetness ;  the  very  citadel  of  the 
distillery  business  in  America?  Surrounded  and  captured  by  the  Anti-Saloon  League ! 

Please  page  Marse  Henry! 

But  They  Weren't  Non-Partisan  in  Baseball 

FORTY-FIVE  THOUSAND  Philadelphia  voters — more  than  the 
total  Democratic  and  Progressive  registration  combined — describe 
themselves  as  “nonpartisan.”  It  is  a  Philadelphia  quack  who  exploits 
the  beautiful  sentiment:  “There  is  Hope.”  But  lie’s  right. 

When  the  Heart  Turns  Home 

IT  IS  ABOUT  THIS  TIME  OF  YEAR  that  the  dwellers  in  the 
country  and  in  the  country  towns  have  it  all  over  those  who  liie 
(a  careless  use  of  the  word  !)  in  cities.  In  the  cities  it  is  merely  coolei 
or  chillier,  but  in  the  country  one  lias  assurance  of  a  mighty  change 
in  the  life  of  the  earth  and  the  passage  of  the  seasons.  Open  fires  now 
look  good  and  smell  good;  there  is  a  certain  ripeness  about  the  very 
dust  of  the  road.  A  light  gleaming  through  an  unshaded  window  does 
not  suggest  a  hot  and  odoriferous  lamp,  but  a  desirable  place  to  read 
and  rest.  Home  itself  is  twice  as  dear  as  one  comes  toward  it  in  the 
magic  of  autumnal  twilight  instead  oi  the  glare  of  a  summer  after¬ 
noon.  It  is  well  worth  taking  long  walks  or  rides  just  for  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  getting  back  and  finding  out  what  there  is  for  supper.  I  he 
harvests  are  getting  in — not  simply  an  abundance  of  things  to  eat, 
but  a  visible  evidence  of  the  guard  that  human  labor  and  foresight 
can  throw  about  the  objects  of  its  love,  a  pledge  of  man’s  conquest 
of  the  earth.  Summer  is  gone,  and  it  was  very  good  with  all  its 
flowers,  but  these  are  the  home  days  and  much  dearer  to  our  hearts. 
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VFFP1NG  I  ONDON'S  SKIES  FOR  BOMB-DROPPING  ZEPPELINS.  Up  to  the  hour  we  go  to  press  Germany's  big  military  dirigibles  have  been  a  disappointment,  but  London  ts  '”able  t0 
as  a. joke ft  searchlights  are  used  every  minute  between  dusk  and  daybreak,  and  thousands  of  pUple  in  the  city  have  insured  their  lives  and  property  against  a.r-craf  attacks 


Thomas  Hardy,  the  English  novelist,  who  is  a  recognized  authority  on  architec¬ 
ture,  says  that  “much  of  what  has  gone  from  this  fine  structure  has  gone  forever 


The  Giant  Krupps  Humble  the  Belgian  Forts 

THE  Germans  could  have  rounded  up  and  captured  King  Albert’s  little  army 
in  less  than  a  month  if  the  Belgians  had  depended  mainly  upon  their  heavy 
guns.  At  Antwerp  and  elsewhere  the  big  Belgian  forts  could  not  cope  with  the 
giant  Krupp  guns  used  by  the  Germans.  It  was  only  in  close-range  fighting  that 
the  Belgians  were  really  effective.  When  the  Germans  advanced  upon  Biussels  the 
defenders  blew  up  their  own  forts,  one  of  which  is  seen  in  the  circle  above. 
German  engineers  are  examining  the  wreckage  with  a  view  to  remounting  the  gun. 

When  Guns  Were  No  Respecters  of  Architecture 

THE  German  plea  that  the  bombardment  of  Rheirns  Cathedral  was  either  ac¬ 
cidental  or  unauthorized  by  superior  officers  may  be  taken  with  or  w ithout 
salt,  but  there  is  no  lack  of  evidence  that  the  great  architectural  masterpiece  was 
irreparably  damaged  by  shells  from  the  Kaiser’s  guns.  The  photograph  at  the  left 
tells  part  of  the  story.  It  shows  what  happened  to  some  of  the  carved  images  at 
the  right  side  of  the  northwest  door.  The  priceless  stained  glass  of  the  Cathedral 
suffered  most.  Experts  say  that  some  of  the  windows  are  beyond  restoration. 
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On  the  Crimson  Line  Before  Antwerp 


IN  THE  snapshot  above  three  Belgian 
guns  are  seen  pounding  away  at  the 
Germans  at  Termonde,  on  the  outer  line 
of  Antwerp’s  defenses.  Much  of  the  most 
furious  fighting  in  Belgium  took  place 
in  this  locality.  The  Germans  were  re¬ 
pulsed  several  times  during  the  battle, 
which  lasted  a  week  or  more.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  28  the  fire  slackened  after  a 
force  of  German  infantry  was  riddled  by 
the  Belgian  artillery,  and  men  from 
behind  the  defenders’  line  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  over  the  battle  field.  Many 
dead  Germans  were  found  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  Belgian  guns.  The 
London  “Chronicle's’’  correspondent  de¬ 
scribes  the  scene  on  the  Belgian  side: 


Some  of  the  Belgians  when  struck  had 
spun  round  and  fallen  on  their  faces. 
The  modern  bullet  when  it  strikes  a 
vital  spot  must  bring  death  quickly  and 
painlessly.  There  teas  no  sign  of  agony ; 
some  of  these  brave  felloivs  were  lying 
there  clutching'  their  rifles ,  with  eyes 
icidc  open,  looking  as  if  they  were  smiling. 

Saved  by  the  Hated  Germans 

A  BELGIAN  wounded  in  the  fighting 
in  front  of  Antwerp  crawled  into  a 
sewer  to  keep  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  despised  enemy.  German  soldiers 
found  him  after  he  had  been  there  six 
days.  The  photograph  in  the  circle 
was  snapped  as  he  was  being  lifted  out. 
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German  Luxuries  in  a 
Hole  in  the  Ground 

IN  a  personal  letter  to  friends  in  Paris 
a  French  cavalry  officer  said  the  other 
day  that  he  and  his  fellow  officers  had 
to  “cook  their  meals  on  splinters  like 
savages.”  Not  so  with  the  Germans,  if 
the  photograph  at  the  left,  taken  in  a 
trench  not  far  from  Antwerp,  is  descrip¬ 
tive  of  conditions  along  all  the  Kaiser’s 
lines.  These  men  are  a  little  cramped 
to  space,  but  otherwise  they  seem  to 
enjoying  all  the  comforts  that  could 
expected  in  such  circumstances.  A 
correspondent  with  the  Germans  in 
France  says:  “The  German  soldiers' trav¬ 
eling  cooking  stove  is  always  on  hand 
with  something  hot.  Soldiers  have  often 
told  me  that  these  cooking  stoves  saved 
their  lives.”  The  roof  over  the  officers 
in  this  picture  is  supposed  to  be  splinter- 
proof — a  safe  protection  from  frag¬ 
ments  of  bombs  bursting  overhead.  The 
trenches  are  constructed  scientifically  in 
allel  lines,  and  are  flanked  by  others 
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The  Submarine  in  Action 


OLD  HOLLAND,  the  American  inventor  of  the 
modern  submarine,  died  three  months  too 
soon.  The  sinking  of  the  Hcla  would  have 
been  balm  to  his  soul,  and  his  kindly  gray  eyes 
would  have  glistened  with  emotion  had  he  read  of  the 
two  coughs  and  the  consequent  thuds  of  the  two  torpe¬ 
does  of  the  E-9.  as  they  struck  the  Hold's  bottom  and 
sent  the  Kaiser’s  cruiser  to  Davy  Jones.  And  there 
stands  authentically  proven  the  world’s  first  submarine 
action;  a  live  submarine  striking,  not  a  stupid  old  tar¬ 
get.  but  an  enemy’s  warship,  in  the  murky  dawn  of  a 
Sabbath  morning — a  joy  to  all  those  who  go  to  sea  in 
“subs,”  to  the  memory  of  Jules  Verne  and  the  doughty 
Captain  Nautilus.  And  now  the  fate  of  the  Held  has 
been  followed  by  the  sinking  of  three  British  cruisers 
— the  Aboukir.  Hogue,  and  Cressy.  At  this  writing 
the  heavier  score  with  submarines  belongs  to  the 
Germans. 

(Since  the  above  was  written,  the  testimony  of  eye¬ 
witnesses  seems  to  prove  that  the  Pathfinder  also  was 
sunk  by  a  submarine,  though  no  victorious  official  re¬ 
ports  from  Germany  substantiate  the  evidence.) 

This  is  a  great  game  and  everybody  wants  a  look. 
A  handful  of  American  naval  officers  are  standing  easy, 
waiting  for  the  Admiralty  to  let  them  at  least  see  an 
inning  of  something  at  sea.  Instead  they  are  sad¬ 
faced  and  cussing  and  watching  the  recruits  drill  in 
the  London  parks  or  in  the  shadow  of  St.  James.  Just 
because  the  sea  lords  thus  far  wish  to  keep  the 
“lessons”  of  the  naval  actions  to  themselves  and  not 
let  the  American  navy  pick  up  even  a  pinch  of  “dope,” 
not  even  our  naval  constructor  can  enter  a  dockyard 
and  with  his  own  eyes  see  a  shell  hole  in  a  destroyer.  And 
from  every  other  neutral  country  the  naval  attaches 
are  all  waiting  for  the  curtain  to  rise  over  the  great 
drama  of  the  North  Sea,  where  the  final  verdict  of  what 
is  what  in  naval  construction  is  about  to  be  passed. 

This  War  Will  Decide 

HE  dreadnought  is  already  of  yesterday;  the 
seagoing  submarine  but  of  last  night ;  the 
10,000-yard  torpedo  has  just  been  born.  Which 
will  be  worth  while  and  which  will  go  to  the  scrap 
heap  becomes  the  grave  question  before  the  jury  of 
navies.  Millions  and  millions  are  at  stake.  It  is  all 
so  amazingly7  new,  almost  crude  in  its  infancy,  this 
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game  of  torpedoes  and  of  hits  per  gun  per  minute. 
Proving-ground  experiment  is  all  very  well;  target 
practice  is  better.  But  how  will  the  whole  thing  work 
in  battle.?  There  is  the  problem. 

The  battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  as  well  as  previous 
affairs — this  does  not  include  Santiago,  which  was 
almost  comic  opera — has  left  the  naval  world  groping 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  real  future  of  sea  fighting.  And 
the  navies,  like  gamblers,  have  staked  their  last  dol¬ 
lars  on  the  present  gear  of  battle  without  having  even 
a  near  knowledge  as  a  basis  for  calculations.  The 
naval  war  in  the  Par  East  was  between  two  unequal 
forces — Japanese  inexperience  versus  Russian  ineffi¬ 
ciency.  as  some  one  said.  Tons  of  heavy  projectiles 
were  fired,  but  no  first-class  armor  was  penetrated. 
Hundreds  of  torpedoes  were  expended,  but  no  ships 
were  sunk  directly. 

So  now  all  the  hands  who  have  the  semitheoretical 
knowledge  of  the  proving  grounds,  maneuvers,  and 
battle  ranges  are  looking  seaward,  waiting  for  the 
great  smash  which  they  hope  will  forever  settle  the 
value  of  the  different  fighting  tools  of  the  sea. 

Ships  and  the  Man 

IIE  game  is  still  young,  the  war  is  only  two 
months  old,  but  some  of  the  “lessons” — the  con¬ 
clusions — are  already  at  hand. 

First,  now  as  even  in  the  days  of  Nelson,  the  man 
is  the  thing.  The  tool  is  secondary.  The  Kaiser’s 
navy  is  without  fighting  experience  and  minus  tradi¬ 
tion;  it  has  not  the  inherent  feeling,  like  that  of  the 
British,  that  the  sea  is  wet.  The  Goebcn,  finest  of 
battle  cruisers,  turned  tail  and  bolted,  pursued  by  the 
light  cruiser  Gloucester.  The  ten  11-inch  guns  of  the 
Germans  should  in  less  than  five  minutes  have  pulver¬ 
ized  the  little  Gloucester,  who  had  nothing  but  four 
sixes  plus  some  4-inch  guns.  The  Goebcn  fighting  to 
a  finish,  sinking  with  colors  flying,  would  have  set 
the  pulses  going  in  the  hemmed-in  battle  fleet  behind 
Helgoland,  making  glorious  tradition  and  stimulus  to 
greater  deeds.  Instead,  the  psychological  effect  of 


the  Goeben  giving  up  the  show  without  an  honest 
“scrap,”  the  crack  ship  of  the  German  navy  so  in- 
gloriously  “funking.”  may  mean  the  loss  of  future 
battles.  The  game  of  the  sea  knows  no  middle  road ; 
it  is  victory  or  defeat.  But  we  hardly  know  what 
instructions  were  given  the  captain  of  the  Goebcn. 

The  German  naval  officer  is  no  physical  coward — -  4 
there  is  plenty  of  evidence  as  to  that.  But  on  both 
sides  there  is  something  “fishy.”  The  Goeben  did  not 
fight,  the  English  fleet  did  not  pursue.  Instead,  the 
German  escaped,  interned  in  Constantinople,  and  sold 
herself  to  Turkey.  Thereupon  two  British  admirals 
hauled  down  their  flags  and  were  called  home.  The 
French  Admiral  Lapeyrere  became  commander  in  chief 
of  the  allied  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  now  a 
court  of  inquiry  has  just  been  called  by  England’s 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  Those  who  hanker  for  the 
"inside”  story  of  the  affair  must  wait  a  while;  the 
three-stranded  gossip  of  the  present  does  not  as  yet 
make  a  whole  yarn. 

Submarine  Plus  Aeroplane 

n  o  FAR  the  campaign  is  interesting  mainly  in  side- 
^  lights.  The  “to  be  or  not  to  be”  of  the  formida¬ 
ble  dreadnought  will  not  be  decided  until  the 
clash  of  the  big  battle.  But  the  novelty  lies  in  the 
use  of  the  submarine,  for  the  first  time  a  factor  in 
naval  warfare. 

Just  before  the  war  Admiral  Sir  Percy  Scott  put 
a  bomb  in  the  naval  world  by  declaring  the  useless¬ 
ness  of  the  dreadnought  and  other  surface-keeping 
ships,  and  that  the  submarine  plus  the  aeroplane  I 
would  become  the  instruments  of  to-morrow’s  fighting. 
Now  the  modern  submarine  is  a  large,  fairly  habitable 
craft,  of  almost  1,000  tons,  having  four  broadside  tor¬ 
pedo  tubes  and  two  quick-firing  guns.  She  is  capable  of 
making  long  distances.  As  yet  it  is  slow,  as  fighting 
speed  goes,  and  the  modern  torpedo  is  by  no  means  1 
infallible  at  long  bowls.  But  then  the  “sub”  lies  in 
wait  and  is  invisible,  and  under  favorable  conditions 
it  can  go  practically  alongside  its  victim.  Thus  the 
torpedoes  cannot  miss  their  mark. 

The  strength  of  submarines  balances  almost  even 
in  the  two  countries.  But  Germany  until  lately  did 
not  “see”  the  submarine,  and  was  the  last  of  the  great 
navies  to  develop  the  ( Concluded  on  page  25) 


L  MILES  TO  THE  SOUTHWARD  OF  HELGOLAND  there  recently  occurred  the  first  submarine  action  fn  ^LbVergedBrithh  Submarine  E-9.  * 'It  a  distance 

British  “subs”  searched  for  prey.  The  image  of  the  German  protected  cruiser  Hela  was  reflec  P  P  ^  ^  starboardt  her  hull  gaping.  Man .  of  the 

:t:eZi  J  w  -  W.  ».  **  escaped  to  England  without  even  having  M-  ~ 
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Kansas— Where  All  Signs 


"EVERYTHING  I  had  ever  heard  of 
J  Kansas,  everyone  I  had  ever  met 
’  ,  from  Kansas,  everything  I  had  ever 
imagined  about  Kansas,  made  me 
ions  to  invade  that  State.  With  the 
pption  of  California,  there  was  no  State 
ut  which  I  felt  such  a  consuming  curiosity.  Kan- 
is,  and  always  has  been,  a  State  of  freaks  and 
ulers,  of  strange  contrasts,  of  individualities  strong 
sometimes  weird,  of  ideas  and  ideals,  and  of  apoc- 
hal  occurrences. 

ust  think  what  Kansas  has  been,  and  has  had,  and 
Think  of  the  border  warfare  over  slavery  which 
an  as  early  as  1855;  of  settlers,  traveling  out  to 
ceding .  Kansas”  overland  from  New  England, 
rely  to  add  their  abolition  votes;  of  early  struggles 
h  the  soil,  and  of  the  final  triumph.  Kansas  is  to- 
r  the  first  wheat  State,  the  fourth  State  iu  the 
ue  of  its  assessed  prop- 
Y  (New  York,  Pennsyl- 
iia,  and  Massachusetts 
y  outranking  it),  and 
only  State  in  the  Union 
i  i  c  li  is  absolutely  free 
m  debt. 

ntrariwise 

r  HAS  a  more  Ameri¬ 
can  population,  greater 
wealth  and  fewer  mort- 
;es  per  capita,  more 
men  running  for  office, 
ire  religious  conserva- 
m,  m  ore  political  radi- 
lism,  more  students  in 
;her  educational  institu- 
ns  in  proportion  to  its 
pulation,  more  liomogene- 
,  more  individualism, 
d  more  nasal  voices  than 
y  other  State.  As  Colonel 
■Ison  said  to  me :  “All 
ese  new  ideas  they  are 
tting  everywhere  else  are 
1  ideas  in  Kansas."  And 
iy  shouldn’t  that  be  true, 
ice  Kansas  is  the  State 
Sockless  Jerry  Simpson, 
illiarn  Allen  White,  Ed 
owe,  Walt  Mason,  Stubbs, 
inston.  Henry  Allen,  Vic- 
r  Murdock,  and  Harry 
pmp ;  the  State  of  Susan 
Anthony.  Carrie  Nation, 
id  Mary  Ellen  Lease — the 
ho  remarked  that  “Kansas 
id  more  hell !” 

Kansas  used  to  believe  in  Populism  and  free  silver, 
now  believes  in  hot  summers  and  a  hot  hereafter 
is  a  prohibition  State  in  which  prohibition  actually 
orks ;  a  State  like  nothing  so  much  as  some  scrip- 
iral  kingdom — a  land  of  floods,  droughts,  cyclones, 
id  enormous  crops :  of  prophets  and  of  plagues. • 
nd  in  the  last  two  items  it  has  sometimes  seemed  to 
dually  outdo  the  Bible  by  combining  plague  and 
rophet  in  a  single  individual :  for  instance,  Carrie 
'ation;  or  again.  Harry  Kemp,  “the  tramp  poet  of 
iansas,”  who  is  by  way  of  being  a  kind  of  Carrie 
ation  of  convention.  Only  last  year  Kansas  performed 
ne  of  her  biblical  feats  when  she  managed,  somehow, 
i  cause  the  water  in  the  deep  well  supplying  the  town 
f  Girard  to  turn  hot.  But  that  is  nothing  to  what 
he  has  done.  Do  you  remember  the  plague  of  grass- 
oppers?  Not  in  the  whole  Bible  is  there  to  be  found 
more  perfect  pestilence  than  that  one,  which  occurred 
a  Kansas  in  1872.  One  day  a  cloud  appeared  before 
he  sun.  It  came  nearer  and  nearer  and  grew  into  a 
trange,  glistening  thing.  At  midday  it  was  dark  as 
light.  Then,  from  the 'air,  the  grasshoppers  com- 

!nced  to  come,  like  a  heavy  rain.  They  soon  covered 
>  ground.  Railroad  trains  were  stopped  by  them, 
ey  attacked  the  crops,  which  were  just  ready  to  be 
r vested,  eating  every  green  thing,  and  even  getting 
the  roots.  Then,  on  the  second  day,  they  all  arose, 
iking  a  great  cloud,  as  before,  and  turning  the  day 
jlack  a  ;ain.  Nor  can  any  man  say  whence  they  came 
ir  whii  ler  they  departed. 

Home-Grown  Philosophy 

AMONG  the  homely  philosophers  developed  through 
Kansas  journalism  several  are  widely  known, 
most  celebrated  among  them  all  being  Ed  Howe 
of  the  Atchison  “Globe,”  William  Allen  White  of  the 
Emporia  “Odette,”  and  Walt  Mason  of  the  same  paper. 
Howe  is  L  ty  years  of  age.  He  was  owner  and 
^ “Globe”  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
u-s  ago,  when  his  paper  gave  him  a  net 
24 
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Chapter  XI— Abroad  At  Home 

American  Ramblings,  Observa¬ 
tions  and  Adventures 


income  of  sixty  dollars  per  day.  he  turned  it  over 
to  his  son  and  retired  to  his  country  place,  “Potato 
Hill,”  where  he  issues  occasional  manifestoes. 

Some  of  Howe’s  characteristic  paragraphs  from  the 


streets  of  the  town.  Emporia  has  reared 
a  generation  of  young  men  who  don't  know 
what  alcohol  tastes  like,  who  have  never 
seen  the  inside  of  a  saloon.  Many  of  them 
never  saw  the  outside  of  one.  They  go 
forth  into  the  world  to  seek  their  fortunes 
without  the  handicap  of  an  acquired  thirst.  All  Em¬ 
poria’s  future  generations  of  young  men  will  be  sim¬ 
ilarly  clean,  for  the  town  knows  that  a  tight  lid  is  the 
greatest  possible  blessing  and  nobody  will  ever  dare 
attempt  to  pry  it  loose.” 

Having  spent  a  year  in  the  prohibition  State  of 
Maine,  I  was  skeptical  as  to  the  feasibility  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  prohibition.  Prohibition  in  Maine,  when  I  was 
there,  was  simply  a  joke — and  a  bad  joke  at  that,  for 
it  involved  bad  liquor.  Every  man  in  the  State  who 
wanted  drink  knew  where  to  get  it.  so  long  as  he  was 
satisfied  with  poor  beer,  or  whisky  of  about  the  quality 

of  spar  varnish.  «Never  have 
I  seen  more  drunkenness 
than  in  that  State.  The 
slight  added  difficulty  of 
getting  d  rink  only  made 
men  want  it  more,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that,  when 
they  got  it,  they  d  rank 
more  at  a  sitting  than  they 
would  have  had  liquor  been 
m  o  r  e  generally  accessible. 


same  sweet  Mary  Ellen 
ought  to  raise  less  corn 


or  of  t 
four  y< 
.  .  Od 


The  campus  seems  to  have  “justgrowed.  ”.  .  .  Never¬ 
theless  there  is  a  sort  of  homely  charm  about  the  place, 
with  its  unimposing,  helter-skelter  piles  of  brick  and  stone 

“Globe”  have  been  collected  and  published  in  book  form, 
under  the  title,  “Country  Town  Sayings.”  Here  are  a 
few  examples  of  his  homely  humor  and  philosophy: 
{[So  many  things  go  wrong  that  we  are  tired  of 
becoming  indignant. 

{L Watch  the  flies  on  cold  mornings;  that  is  the 
way  you  will  feel  and  act  when  you  arc  old. 

C  There  is  nothing  so  well  known  as  that  we  should 
not  expect  something  for  nothing,  but  we  all  do 
and  call  it  hope. 

When  half  the  men  become  fond  of  doing  a  thing, 
the  other  half  prohibit  it  by  law. 

C,  Sometimes  I  think  that  I  ha  ve  nothing  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  for,  but  when  I  remember  that  I  am  not  a  woman 
1  am  content.  Anyone  who  is  compelled  to  kiss  a 
man  and  pretend  to  like  it  is  entitled  to  sympathy. 
{[Somehow  everyone  hates  to  see  an  unusually 
pretty  girl  gpt  married.  It  is  like  taking  a  bite  out 
of  a  very  fine-looking  peach. 

Cp That  people  say  behind  your  back  is  your  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  community  in  which  you  live. 
d,A  really  busy  person  never  knows  how  much  he 
weighs. 

Walt  Mason  is  another  Kansas  philosopher-humorist. 
Readers  of  Collier’s  will  remember  his  recent  article, 
published  in  this  paper,  describing  life,  particularly 
with  regard  to  prohibition  and  its  effects,  in  his  “hum 
town,”  Emporia. 

Emporia  is  probably  as  well  known  as  any  town  of 
its  size  in  the  laud.  It  has,  as  Mason  puts  it.  ten 
thousand  people,  including  William  Allen  White.”  In¬ 
cluding  Walt  Mason,  then,  it  must  have  about  eleven 
thousand.  Mason’s  article  told  how  Stubbs,  on  becom¬ 
ing  Governor  o5  Kansas,  enforced  the  prohibition  laws, 
and  of  the  fine  effect  of  actual  prohibition  in  Emporia. 
“No  town  in  the  world,”  he  declares,  “wears  a  tighter 
There  is  no  drunkenness  because  there  is  nothing 
drink  stiffor  than  pink  lemonade.  You  will  see  a 


N  KANSAS  it  is  differ¬ 
ent.  There  the  law  is 
enforced.  Blind  pigs 
hardly  exist,  and  boot¬ 
leggers  are  rare  birds  who, 
if  they  persist  in  boot¬ 
legging.  are  rapidly  con¬ 
verted  into  jailbirds.  The 
New  York  “T  ribun  e” 
printed,  recently,  a  letter 
stating  that  prohibition  is 
a  signal  failure  in  Kansas, 
that  there  is  more  drinking 
there  than  ever  before,  and 
that  “under  the  seats  of  all 
the  automobiles  in  Kansas 
there  is  a  good-sized  can¬ 
teen.”  Whether  there  is 
more  drinking  in  Kansas 
than  ever  before,  I  cannot 
say.  I  do  know,  however, 
both  from  personal  ob¬ 
servation  and  from  reliable 
testimony,  that  there  is  practically  no  drinking  in  the 
portions  of  the  State  I  visited.  As  I  am  not  a  prohi¬ 
bitionist,  this  statement  is  nonpartisan.  But  I  may 
add  that,  after  having  seen  the  results  of  prohibition 
in  Kansas,  I  look  upon  it  with  more  favor.  Indeed,  I 
am  a  partial  convert ;  that  is,  I  believe  in  it  for  you. 
And  whatever  are  your  views  on  prohibition.  I  think 
you  will  admit  that  it  is  a  pretty  temperate  State  in 
which  a  girl  can  grow  to  womanhood  and  say  what 
one  Kansas  girl  said  to  me:  that  she  never  saw  a 
drunken  man  until  she  moved  away  from  Kansas. 


Every  Man  Has  His  Say  in  Kansas 

T 


lid. 

to 


unicorn  as  soon  as  you  will  see  a  drunken  man  in  the 


kHREE  religious  manifestations  occurred  while 
I  was  in  Kansas.  A  negro  preacher  came  out 
with  a  platform  declaring  definitely  in  favor 
of  a  “hot  hell,”  another  preacher  affirmed  that  he 
had  the  answer  to  the  “six  riddles  of  the  universe,” 
and  William  Allen  White  came  out  with  the  news 
that  he  had  “got  religion.” 

Now,  if  William  Allen  White  of  the  Emporia  “Ga¬ 
zette”  really  has  done  that,  a  number  of  consequences 
are  likely  to  occur.  For  one  thing,  a  good  many  Amer¬ 
icans  who  follow  with  interest  Mr.  White’s  opinions 
are  likely  also  to  follow  him  in  this ;  and  if  they  fail  to 
do  so  voluntarily,  they  are  likely  to  get  religion  stuffed 
right  down  their  throats.  If  White  decides  that  it  is 
good  for  them,  they’ll  get  it,  never  fear !  For  White’s 
the  kind  of  man  who  gives'  us  what  is  good  for  us,  even 
if  it  kills  us.  Another  probable  result  of  White's  com¬ 
ing  out  in  the  “Gazette”  in  favor  of  religion  would  be 
the  simultaneous  appearance,  in  the  “Gazette.”  of  anti- 
religious  propaganda  by  Walt  Mason.  That  is  the 
way  the  “Gazette”  is  run.  White  is  the  proprietor 
and  has  his  say  as  editor,  but  Walt  Mason,  who  is 
associated  with  him  on  the  “Gazette,”  also  has  his 
say,  and  his  say  is  far  from  being  dictated  by  the 
publisher.  White,  for  instance,  favors  woman  suf¬ 
frage;  Mason  does  not.  White  is  a  progressive;  Mason 
a  standpatter.  White  believes  in  the  commission  form 
of  government,  which  Emporia  has;  Mason  does  not. 
Mason  believes  in  White  for  Governor  of  Kansas, 
whereas  White,  himself,  protests  passionately  that 
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Pre-eminent  in 

The  Overland  is  one  of  the  handsomest  cars  in  the  world. 

Its  modish  and  modern,  full  stream-line  body 
design,  while  possessing  inherent  grace,  artistic 
beauty  and  exquisite  style,  has,  above  every¬ 
thing  else,  symmetrical  simplicity.  The  new 
hood  is  slightly  sloped ;  the  new  fenders 
are  crowned  and  the  new  radiator’s  edge  is 
rounded. 


The  Overland  is  one  of  the  easiest  riding  cars. 

The  newly  designed,  long,  improved  and 
underslung  rear  springs  absorb  every  shake 
and  shock.  Their  unusual  flexibility  and  elas¬ 
ticity  make  shock  absorbers  useless,  for  they 
eliminate  every  jar  and  jolt,  insuring  smooth, 


Every  Respect 


even  and  perfect  riding  comfort  under  the 
most  severe  conditions. 


The  Overland  is  one  of  the  most  comfortable  cars. 

The  new  upholstery,  while  of  the  highest 
quality,  has,  in  addition,  greater  depth  and 
softness.  The  seat  backs  are  also  higher. 
There  are  larger  tires,  divided  front  seats, 
and  considerably  more  width  and  leg  room  in 
the  new  tonneau. 


The  Overland!  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  cars. 

All  electric  switches  are  located  on  a  little 


control  box  situat 
within  natural  rea 
changing  your  dn 
touching  a  little 
car,  switch  on  or 
dash  lights,  and  J 
trie  signal. 

The  Overland  is  o 

Electrically  equip 
able  rims  with  <o 
magneto,  indepepc 
system,  built-in  |\j 
mohair  top  and  b 
curtain  box  and  pr 
convenience. 


rHE  WILLYS-OVERLAND  COMPANY, 


THE  WILLYS-OVERLAND  OF  CANADA.  LlMlTmD,  HAMILTON 
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incomplete  cars. 

t,  demount- 
igh  tension 
and  lighting 
windshield, 
Speedometer, 
mother  modern 


O,  OHIO 


Yet  this  is  but  a  meagre  description  of 
Model  80— the  latest  and  greatest  Overland  of 
all.  To  fully  appreciate  its  innumerable  ad¬ 
vantages  go  to  our  nearest  dealer  and  see  for 
yourself. 

We  feel  perfectly  justified  in  advising  you 
to  buy  no  other  car  until  you  have  first  ex¬ 
amined,  ridden  in  and  carefully  compared  the 
merits,  value  and  quality  of  this  car  with  the 
corresponding  points  of  any  other.  Then  will 
be  brought  home  to  you  the  full  realization  of 
the  exceptionally  high  Overland  quality  but 
the  remarkably  low  price. 

Dealers  in  practically  every  city  and  town  in 
the  world. 


A  FEW  1915  FEATURES 


BY  INVITATION 
mcmbcp  or 


Handsome  catalogue  on  request, 
address  Dept.  6.  ' 


Please 


Motor;  35  h.  p. 

New  full  stream-line  body 
Tonneau;  longer  and 
wider 

Greater  comfort 
Instrument  board  in  cowl 
dash 

Individual  front  seats, 
high  backs 

Upholstery;  deeper  and 
softer 

Windshield;  rain- vision, 
ventilating  type,  built-in 
Crowned  fenders 
Electric  starter — Electric 
lights 

Electric  horn 
All  electric  switches  on 
steering  column 
High-tension  magneto  — 
no  dry  cells  necessary 

PRICES  F.  0.  B.  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Five  Passenger  Touring  Car . $1015 

Two  Passenger  Roadster . $1050 

Four  Passenger  Coupe . $/0OO 

Five  Passenger  Touring  Car  l Model  8l)  .  $  50 

Two  Passenger  Roadster  [Model  8l)  •  ,  •  $705 


Thermo -syphon  cooling 
— no  pump  needed. 
Five-bearing  crankshaft 
Rear-axle;  floating  type 
Rear  springs;  extra  long, 
and  underslung,  ^ 
elliptic 

Wheel  base;  114  inches 
Larger  tires;  34  inch  x  4 
inch 

Demountable  rims  —  one 
extra 

Left-hand  drive — center 
control 

Body:--beautif ul  new 
Brewster  green  finish 
Mohair  top  and  boot 
High-grade  magnetic 
speedometer.  Robe 
rail,  foot  rest  and  cur¬ 
tain  box 


nlw  roa*_o4A. 


This  is  the  car 
selected  by  the 
Rice  Leaders  of 
the  World  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  prizes 
for  the  leading 
salesmen  of  the 
World. 


CANADIAN  PRICES  F. 

Five  Passenger  Touring 
Two  Passenger  Roadster 
Four  Passenger  Coupe 
Five  Passenger  Touring 
Two  Passenger  Roadster 


0.  B.  HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Car . $1525 

$1300 
$2150 
$1135 

$iob5 


Car  1  Model  8/ ) 
( Model  8l)  . 
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alette”  is 
against  "that  man 
White.” 

Says  a  “Ga¬ 
zette”  editorial, 
a  p  r  o  p  o  s  of  a 
movement  to 
nominate  W  liite 
on  the  Progressive 
ticket : 


“  Ure  a  r  c  onto 
that  man  White. 

Perhaps  he  pays 
his  debts.  He  may 
be  k  i  n  d  to  his 
family.  Put  he  is 
not  the  man  to 
run  for  Governor. 

And  if  he  is  a 
candidate  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  or  for  any 
o  t  h  e  r  office,  wc 
propose  to  tell  the 
truth  about  him — 
how  he  robbed  the 
e  o  u  n  t  y  with  a 
padded  printing 
bill ,  how  he 
offered  to  t  r  a  d  e 
off  his  support  to 
a  Congressman  for 
a  Government 
building .  h  o  tv  he 
blackmailed  good 
citizens  and  has 
r  u  n  a  bulldozing, 
disreputable  news¬ 
paper  in  this  town 
for  twenty  years, 
and  has  grafted 
off  business  men 
and  sold  fake  mining 
and  assassinations. 

"These  are  but  a  few  preliminary  things 
to  us  as  the  moment  passes.  We 
hereafter.  A  word  to  the 

Two  Men  of  Wit 

That  is  the  way  they  run  the  Emporia  “Gazette.” 
It  is  a  kind  of  forum  in  which  White  and  Mason 
air  their  different  points  of  view,  for,  as  Mason 
said  to  me:  “The  only  public  question  on  which  White 
and  I  agree  is  the  infallibility  of  the  groundhog  as  a 
weather  prophet. 


K 


Even  at  sea  the  great  bowl  of  the  sky  had 
never  looked  so  vast  to  me.  Here  land  was  nothing  to  the  sky 


The  Eld  ridge  House 
stands  on  a  corner  of 
the  wide  avenue  known 
as  Massachusetts,  the 
principal  street,  which, 
like  the  town  itself,  in¬ 
dicates  in  its  name  a 
New  England  origin. 
Lawrence  was  named 
for  Amos  Lawrence,  the 
Massachusetts  abolition¬ 
ist,  who,  though  he  never 
visited  Kansas,  gave  the 
first  ten  thousand  dollars 
toward  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  university. 

A  Hotel  Meal 

JGHTING  before 
the  hotel,  I  no¬ 
ticed  a  building, 
diagonally  opposite, 
bearing  the  sign,  Rower- 
sock  Theatre.  Billboards 
before  the  theatre  an¬ 
nounced  that  Gaskell  & 
Me  Vi  tty  (Inc.)  would 
present  there  a  drama¬ 
tization  of  Harold-  Bell 
Wright’s  “Shepherd  of 
the  Hills.”  As  I  had 
never  seen  a  dramatiza¬ 
tion  of  a  work  by  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  best-selling  author, 
nor  yet  a  production  by 
Messrs.  Gaskell  &  Mc- 
Yitty  (Inc.),  it  seemed 
to  me  that  here  was  an 
opportunity  to  improve, 
as  at  one  great  bound, 
in  y  knowledge  of  the 
theatre.  One  of  the  keen¬ 


s took  and  advocated  anarchy 


that  occur 
shall  speak  plainly 
wise  gathers  no  moss.” 


White  and  Colonel  Nelson  of  the  Kansas  City  “Star” 
are  great  friends  and  great  admirers  of  each  other. 
One  day  they  were  talking  together  about  politics. 

"I  hear,”  said  Colonel  Nelson,  “that  Shannon  [Shan¬ 
non  is  the  Democratic  boss  of  Kansas  City]  says  ho 
wants  to  live  long  enough  to  go  to  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  and  get  a  law  passed  making  it  only  a  misde¬ 
meanor  to  kill  an  editor.” 

“Colonel,”  replied  White,  “I  think  such  a  law  would 
be  too  drastic.  I  think  editors  should  be  protected 
during  the  mating  season  and  while  caring  for  their 
jyoung.  And.  furthermore,  I  think  no  man 
should  be  allowed  to  kill  more  editors, 
any  time  than  he  and  his  family  can  eat. 


est  disappointments  of  my  trip  was  the  discovery  that 
this  play  was  not  due  in  Lawrence  for  some  days,  as 
I  would  even  have  stopped  a  night  in  the  Eldridge 
House,  if  necessary,  to  have  attended  a  performance — 
especially  a  performance  in  a  theatre  bearing  the 
poetic  name  of  Bowersock. 

Rendered  reckless  by  my  disappointment,  I  retired 
to  the  Eldridge  House  dining  room  and  ordered  the 
fifty-eent  luncheon.  If  it.  was  the  worst  meal  I  had  on 
my  entire  trip,  it  at  least  fulfilled  an  expectation,  for  I 
had  heard  that  meals  in  Western  hotels  were  likely  to 
be  poor.  It  is  only  just  to  add,  however,  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  sturdy  men  who  were  seated  about  the  room  ate 
more  heartily  and  vastly  than  any  other  people  I  have 
seen,  excepting  German  tourists  on  a  Rhine  steamer. 
I  envy  Kansans  their  digestions.  For  my  own  part,  I 
was  less  interested  in  my  meal  than  in  the  waitresses, 
lias  it  ever  struck  you  that  hotel  waitresses  are  a 
race  apart?  They  are  not  like  other  women;  not 
even  like  other  waitresses.  I  am  reminded  that, 
as  Owen  Johnson  has  so  truly  said,  American 
writers  are  not  permitted  the  freedom  which  is 
accorded  to  their  Gallic  brethren.  There  is,  I  trust, 
nothing  improper  in  making  mention  of  the  strik- 


at 


The  Seat  of  Learning 

IT  WAS  about  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
when  my  companion  and  I  alighted  from 
the  train  in  Lawrence,  Kas.,  the  city  in 
which  the  Quantrell  massacre  occurred,  as 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  the 
seat  of  the  University  of  Kansas. 

An  automobile  hack,  the  gasoline  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  dilapidated  horse-drawn  station 
hack  of  earlier  times,  was  standing  beside 
the  platform.  We  consulted  the  driver  about 
luncheon. 

“You  kin  get  just  as  good  eating  at  the 
lunch  room  over  by  the  other  station.”  he 
said,  “as  you  kin  at  the  hotel,  and  ’twon’t 
cost  you  so  much.  They  charge  fifty  cents  for 
dinner  at  the  Eldridge.  and  the  lunch  room’s 
only  a  quarter.  You  kin  get  anything  you 
want  to  eat  there — ham  and  eggs,  potatoes, 
all  such  as  that.” 

Somehow  we  were  suspicious  of  the  lunch 
room,  but  as  we  had  to  leave  our  bags  at 
the  other  station,  we  told  him  we  would  look 
it  over,  got  in,  and  drove  across  the  town. 

The  lunch  room  proved  to  be  a  one-story 
wooden  structure,  painted  yellow,  and  sup¬ 
porting  one  of  those  “false  fronts,”  represent¬ 
ing  a  second  story,  which  one  sees  so  often 
in  little  Western  towns,  and  which  of  all 
architectural  follies  is  the  worst,  since  it  de¬ 
ceives  no  one,  makes  only  for  ugliness,  and 
is  a  sheer  waste  of  labor  and  material.  We  did  not 
even  alight  at  the  lunch  room,  but,  despite  indications 
of  hurt  feelings  on  the  part  of  our  charioteer,  in- 
uroceeding  to  the  Eldridge  House  and  lunch- 
ost  what  it  might. 


tiaras 
unable 
an  ap- 
of  the 


by  daylight.  Luncheon  at  the  Eldridge  suggests,  in 
this  respect,  a  first  night  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  New  York,  and  if  it  is  like  that  at  lunch¬ 
eon,  what  must  it  be  at  dinner?  Do  they  wear 
and  diamond  stomachers?  I  regret  that  I  am 
to  say,  for,  immediately  after  luncheon,  I  kept 
pointment,  previously  made,  with  the  driver 
auto  hack. 

“Where  do  you  boys  want  to  go  now?”  he  asked  my 
companion  and  me  as  we  appeared. 

“To  the  university,”  I  said. 

“Students?”  he  asked,  with  kindly  interest. 

Neither  of  us  had  been  taken  for  a  student  in  many, 
many  years;  the  agreeable  suggestion  was  worth  an 
extra  quarter  to  him.  Perhaps  he  had  guessed  as  much. 

The  drive  took  us  out  Massachusetts  Avenue,  which, 
when  it  escapes  the  business  part  of  town,  becomes  an 
agreeable,  tree-bordered  thoroughfare,  reminiscent  of 
New  England.  Presently  our  rattle-trap  machine 
turned  to  the  right  and  began  the  ascent  of  a  hill  so 
steep  as  to  cause  the  driver  to  drop  back  into  “first.” 
It  was  a  long  hill,  too;  we  crawled  up  for  several 
blocks  before  attaining  the  plateau  at  the  top,  where 
stands  the  University  of  Kansas. 


Kansas  in  Panorama 

T 


UlE  setting  of  the  college  surprised  us,  for.  if  there 
was  one  thing  that  we  had  expected  more  than 
another,  it  was  that  Kansas  would  prove  abso¬ 
lutely  flat.  Yet  here  we  were  on  a  mountain  top — at 
least  they  call  it  Mount  Oread — with  the  valley  of  the 
Kaw  River  below,  and  what  seemed  to  be  the  whole 
of  Kansas  spread  round  about,  like  a  vast  panoramic 
mural  decoration  for  the  university — a  maplike  picture 
suggesting  those  splendid  decorations  of  .Tules  Guerin’s 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Terminal  in  New  York. 

I  know  of  no  university  occupying  a  more  suitable 
position  or  a  more  commanding  view,  although  it  must 
be  recorded  that  the  university  has  been  more  fortu¬ 
nate  in  the  selection  of  its  site  than  in  its  architecture 
and  the  arrangement  of  its  grounds.  Like  other  col¬ 
leges  founded  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  the  University 
of  Kansas  started  in  a  small  way.  and  failed  entirely 
to  anticipate  the  greatness  of  its  future.  The  campus 
seems  to  have  “just  growed”  without  regard  to  the 
grouping  of  buildings  or  to  harmony  between  them, 
and  the  architecture  is  generally  poor.  Nevertheless 
there  is  a  sort  of  homely  charm  about  the  place,  with 
its  unimposing,  helter-skelter  piles  of  brick  and  stoife, 
its  fine  trees,  and  its  sweeping  view. 

Service  of  the  Western  University 
"T  WAS  principally  with  the  purpose  of  visiting 
the  University  of  Kansas  that  we  stopped  in  Law¬ 
rence.  We  had  heard  much  of  the  great,  energetic 
State  colleges,  which  have  come  to  hold  such  an  im¬ 
portant.  place  educationally,  and  in  the  general  life 
of  the  Middle  West  and  West,  and  had  planned  to 
visit  one  of  them. 

Originally  we  had  in  mind  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  because  we  had  heard  so  much  about  it;  later, 
however,  it  struck  us  that  everybody  else  had  heard  a 
good  deal  about  it,  too,  and  that  we  had  better  visit 
some  less  widely  advertised  college.  We  hit  on  the 
University  of  Kansas  because  Kansas  is  the  most 
typical  American  agricultural  State,  and  also  because 

a  Kansan,  whom  we  met  on 
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Facts 
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mg  scenery, 


The  little  towns  were  far  apart  and  had,  like  the  surround- 
an  air  of  sadness  and  desolation  The  few  buildings  were  of  primitive  form 


ing  display  of  jewelry  worn  by  the  waitresses  at 
the  Eldridge  House.  All  wore  diamonds  in l their  hair, 
and  not  one  wore  less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars 
worth.  These  .diamonds  were  set  in  largo  hairpins, 
and  the  show  of  gems  surpassed  any  I  havejever  seen 


F  THE  University  of 
Kansas  may,  as  I  have 
been  credibly  informed, 
be  considered  a  typical 
Western  State  university, 
then  I  must  confess  that 
preconceptions  regarding  such  institutions  were 
facts  as  preconceptions. 

The  University  of  Ka 
thing  but  backward.  It  is,  upon  the  cont! 
ingly  complete  and  ( Continued  on 
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the  train,  informed  us  that 
“In  Kansas  we  are  hell  on 
education.” 

In  detail  I  knew  little  of 
these  big  State  schools.  I 
had  heard,  of  course,  of  the 
broadening  of  their  activi¬ 
ties  to  include  a  great  vari¬ 
ety  of  general  State  serv¬ 
ice,  aside  from  their  main 
purpose  of  giving  some  sort 
of  college  education,  at 
very  low  cost,  to  young 
men  and  women  of  rural 
communities  w  h  o  desired 
to  continue  beyond  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  I  must  confess, 
however,  that,  aside  from 
such  great  universities  as 
those  of  Michigan  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  I  had  imagined  that 
State  universities  were,  in 
general,  crude  and  ill 
equipped,  by  comparison 
with  the  leading  colleges 
of  the  East. 
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Politics  In  Illinois 

As  Usual,  the  State  is  Threatening  to  Start  Something 

for  the  Whole  Nation  to  Finish 


By  George  Fitch 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  F.  G.  COOPER 


VHATEYER  may  be 
the  stress  and 
fury  of  the  con¬ 
flict  across  the 
3  during  the  first  week  of 

ember— and  difficult  as  it  may  be  for  the  war- 
aguered  reader  to  escape  the  headlines  conveying 
tigs  from  Alsace,  Belgrade,  Paris.  Nancy.  Blowale- 
Gefiilltefisehe,  and  other  popular  morgues  of  the 
—it  will  well  repay  the  said  reader  to  burrow  deep 
.  the  vitals  of  his  favorite  newspaper  on  the  morn- 
after  election— far  down  into  that  crowded  corner 
>re  politics.  Mexican  news,  and  other  perfunctory 
f  is  now  dumped — and  read  the  results  in  Illinois. 

1 1  i n  o  i  s  has  a 
it  of  starting 
■ussions  in  her 
tions  which  the 
ile  nation  has  to 
sh  later  on.  As 
back  as  185S  she 
□aged  to  start  a 
le  local  fight  be- 
■en  Lincoln  and 
aglas,  which  de- 
oped  two  years 
?r  into  a  yawn- 
chasm  between 
North  and  the 
ith.  Later  she 
iduced  and  edu- 
ed  a  chap  named 
van  and  planted 
m  unostenta- 
asly  in  Nebraska, 
ere  he  rose,  in 
)6,  like  a  greenish 
iud  with  a  cop- 
r-colored  tail,  and, 
th  the  aid  of  his 
inois  College  ora- 
■y,  blew  the  old- 
shioned  I  lemoc- 
cy  into  almost 
recognizable  re- 
lins.  Still  later, 
ring  to  a  sad  lapse 

morals  over  which  the  State  is  still  blushing,  it  sent 
illiam  Lorimer  to  the  Senate.  This  was  not  in  itselt 
remarkable  thing,  for  other  States  have  sent  gentle- 
en  similarly  speckled.  But  in  this  case  the  Lorimer 
ection  proved  so  conclusively  that  the  canonized 
riters  of  our  Constitution  could  make  mistakes  that 
e  nation  hurriedly  adopted  the  amendment  calling 
,r  the  direct  election  of  Senators.  A  horrible  ex- 
nple  was  needed  to  accomplish  in  a  few  months  what 
irnest  reformers  had  struggled  vainly  over  for  thirty 
>ars,  and,  with  its  customary  promptness  and  desire 
,  please,  Illinois  produced  the  said  example. 

farting  Something 

L\TER  yet — in  the  spring  of  1912,  to  be  exact  Illi- 
.  nois  handed  the  nation  some  more  food  for 
thought.  Most  of  us  remember  the  situation  at 
hat  time.  There  was  said  to  be  sporadic  and  super- 
dal  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  Republican  party 
hat  spring,  and  a  few  ill-natured  ornithorhyncuses 
a  the  backwoods  had  attempted  to  run  Colonel  Roose- 
elt  for  the  nomination  again.  However,  by  April 
he  trouble  had  been  smoothed  out  nicely.  The  solid 
South  had  declared  for  Taft.  New  York  had  stamped 
arge,  irregular  holes  in  the  Colonel’s  hat.  Indiana  had 
gnor’ed  him.  The  postmasters  of  the  nation  were  prac- 
ically  unanimous  for  the  Administration.  So  were  the 
State  conventions.  The  peevishness  and  ill-liumor  of 

Ie  past  winter  had  been  soothed  within  the  ranks  by 
liatever  weapons  were  handy,  and  there  was  prac- 
r.qlly  n0  Roosevelt  sentiment  to  be  discovered  with 
aicroscope — when  Illinois  held  its  primaries, 
f  Mount  Lassan  had  gone  off  with  a  bang  and  bom- 
•ded  the  Middle  West  with  geological  specimens,  it 
ildn’t  have  caused  more  surprise  than  did  those 
maries.  They  were  the  most  and  farthest-reach- 
;  primaries  ever  held.  The  owners  and  propiietois 
the  Republican  party  voted  loudly  for  Taft,  while 
i  privates  slipped  around  and  rolled  up  a  majority 
•  Roosevelt  which  looked  like  a  Swiss  avalanche, 
stunned  the  nation— and  it  started  the  whole  fuss. 
Illinois  h ;Vl i .Tto men d ed  its  primary  law  by  special 
ssion  just  befor  that  fateful  election,  thus  allow- 
?  each  common  plug  voter  to  hold  a  national  con- 
ution  all  by  himself,  the  State  would  have  sent  an 


almost  solid  Taft  delegation 
to  Chicago,  for  all  the  ma¬ 
chinery  was  in  Administra¬ 
tion  hands.  The  Roosevelt 
boom  would  have  perished 
for  want  of  a  means  of  expression,  and  the  Republican 
party  would  now  be  a  frayed  but  united  minority,  with 
tine  chances  in  1916. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  past  is  merely  intended 
to  show  that  Illinois  usually  succeeds  in  rocking  the 
nation  whenever  it  holds  a  family  drag  out  within  its 
borders.  And  now  another  election  is  approaching, 
and  the  innocent  bystander  beyond  the  borders  is 
advised  to  hold  tight  and  watch  the  results  with  care. 

This  time  it  is  Democracy  which  is 
watching  affairs  in  Illinois  with 
feverish  anxiety.  The  Democratic 
party  in  the  State  is  playing  with 
high  explosives.  If  there  is  a  rift 
in  triumphant  Democracy  any¬ 
where  outside  of  Louisiana,  it  is  in 
Illinois,  where  the  loyal  supporters 
of  President  Wilson  are  trying  to 
nerve  themselves  up  to  the  task  of 
voting  for  Roger  Sullivan  for 
United  States  Senator. 


Pro  and  Con 

T1 


,n 


Raymond  Robins,  the 
human  firecracker 


HE  issues  in  Illinois  are  al¬ 
most  always  men.  Policies 
are  moderately  interesting, 
but  they  usually  fade  away  and 
are  lost  sight  of  in  the  intensity 
of  the  struggle  over  the  candidate.^ 
The  Illinois  way  is  to  put  up  the 
man  and  then  decide,  in  a  struggle 
which  rivals  Liege  in  devastation, 
whether  he  is  worthy  of  election 
or  conviction.  This  year  the  tariff, 
the  trusts,  railroad  regulation,  the 
initiative  and  referendum,  woman 
suffrage,  and  other  minor  squab¬ 
bling  points  have  been  entirely  for¬ 
gotten  beside  the  major  issue, 
which  is  Sullivan  himself.  He  is 
either  a  peril  to  the  nation  or  a 
long-suffering  patriot  in  search  of 
a  delayed  reward;  and  copious  testimony  is  being 
taken  on  either  side. 

The  issue  with  the  Democrats  is  Sullivan’s  pro- 
gressiveness.  Sullivan  himself  laughs  at  this.  Of 
course  he  is  progressive.  He  voted  for  Wilson  at 
Baltimore.  He  has  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in 
his  fellow  man.  He  is  an  upright  and  earnest  citizen, 
and  for  all  good  legislation.  Also,  he  has  stood  the 
gaff  in  Illinois  Democracy  long  enough  to  be  entitled 
to  some  of  the  net  proceeds.  If  he  has  been  good 
enough  to  lead  forlorn  hopes  for  two  decades,  he  is 
good  enough  to  go  to  Washington.  All  spring  and 
summer  he  has  been  touring  the  State,  and  if  we  can 
believe  the  Illinois  newspapers  who  are  enthusiastic 
for  him,  multitudes  have  wept  as  they  pressed  forward 
to  clasp  his  hand.  Sullivan  is  not  an  orator,  but  he 
has  one  of  the  warm¬ 
est  and  most  reassur¬ 
ing  handshakes  in  the 
business. 

Sullivan’s  oppo¬ 
nents  laugh  at  the 
progressive  question, 
too.  They  claim  he 
is  not  nearly  as  pro¬ 
gressive  as  a  pyra¬ 
mid.  They  point  out 
the  fact  that  the  so- 
called  Sullivan  men 
in  the  Legislature  are 
almost  all  veterans 
who  voted  for  Lori¬ 
mer  and  glory  in  it, 
and  that  the  most  re¬ 
lentless  opposition  to 
all  progressive  legis¬ 
lation  in  the  State 
has  come  from  this 
bunch.  They  claim 
that  Sullivan  is  merely  a  very  rich  poli¬ 
tician,  with  large  public-utility  inter¬ 
ests  suspiciously  resembling  a  trust,  and 
that  he  would  back  up  President  Wilson 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  displayed  by 
Italy  in  hacking  up  Austria.  As  for  Sul- 


Roger  Sullivan  has  one 
of  the  warmest  hand¬ 
shakes  in  the  business 

li van's  action  in  Balti¬ 
more.  they  claim  it  was 
taken  only  after  the 
hopelessness  of  the 
Clark  cause  was  ad¬ 
mitted.  and  then  after 
the  most  earnest  plead¬ 
ing  by  the  delegation 
itself. 

Ordinarily  this 
would  be  a  past  story  as  far  as  Democracy  goes. 
For  Sullivan  was  nominated  by  a  fair-sized  majority 
in  the  primaries.  He  is  now  the  party  candidate, 
and  however  undesirable  he  may  have  been  a  month 
ago  to  some  Democrats,  he  should  by  all  piecedent 
be  a  sainted  leader  to  every  follower  of  Jefferson 
by  this  time.  But  this  is  where  the  aforementioned 
crisis  comes  in.  There  is  a  crack  in  Illinois  Democ¬ 
racy.  A  great  many  Democrats  who  opposed  Sulli¬ 
van  in  the  primaries  did  so  with  their  goods  packed 
up.  so  to  speak,  and  they  are  now  moving  rather 
ostentatiously  out  into  the  middle  of  the  street  and 
hunting  for  a  new  home.  They  have  chafed,  they 
declare,  under  Sullivanism  ever  since  he  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  State  Convention  in  1904  with  the  aid  of 
a  gavel  in  the  hands  of  a  henchman,  threw  out  hos¬ 
tile  delegations,  grabbed  the  machinery,  traded  with 
Hearst  for  control  of  the  State  organization,  and  sent 
a  delegation  to  the  National  Convention  which  re¬ 
garded  William  J.  Bryan  as  several  degrees  beyond 
anathema.  Sullivanism  has  been  an  issue  with  them 
since  then,  and  now  that  the  Administration  seems 
in  danger  of  being  inoculated  with  it  they  are 
through.  They  have  turned  the  picture  of  Jefferson 
to  the  wall  and  have  gone  hence — legislators,  leaders, 
and  followers. 


,  Sherman,  the 
polysided 


Who  Roger  Sullivan  Really  Is 

THIS  is  a  profoundly  gloomy  prospect  for  a  party 
which  is  just  getting  its  first  square  meal  in  Illi¬ 
nois  since  1892.  In  fact,  the  election  of  M  ilson 
has  brought  the  troubles  of  Illinois  Democracy  into  very 
sharp  relief.  It  is  a  party  of  two  extremes,  held  together 
by  an  almost  invisible  middle.  There  was  more  hos¬ 
tility  between  the  dry  and  radical  Democrats  and  the 
little  band  of  Chicago  veterans  controlled  by  Sullivan 
in  the  last  Legislature  than  there  was  between  the 
Republican  and  Progressive  delegations — which  is 
adding  a  -degree  or  so  to  the  superlative !  The  two 
Democratic  wings  have  been  fighting  together  with 

all  the  esprit  de  corps 
and  hearty  accord  of  a 
German  and  a  French¬ 
man  adjusting  the  war 
situation.  They  love 
each  other  as  dispas¬ 
sionately  as  Murphy  and 
up-State  Democrats  do 
in  New  York— as  Taggart 
and  anti-Tom  Democrats 
do  in  Indiana.  And  if 
Democracy  parts  in  the 
middle  in  Illinois  this 
fall  with  an  expressive 
bang,  there  seems  to  be 
no  accurate  means  of 
telling  just  how  far  the 
crevasses  will  extend  throughout  the  nation. 

In  the  meantime  we  might  leave  the  de¬ 
parting  Democrats,  strapping  up  their  be¬ 
longings  with  vicious  jerks,  and  take  a  brief 
survey  of  Mr.  Sullivan  himself,  h  ho  is  lief 
Has  he  horns?  Does  he  relish  little  children 
broiled?  Has  he  amassed  a  fortune  by  de¬ 
taining  public  money  as  it  passed  by?  W by 
all  this  ill  feeling? 

It  may  be  said  in  reply  that  Roger  Sulli¬ 
van  is  none  of  the  above  sort  of  villain. 
He  is  a  nice  gentleman,  with  a  tendency 
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These  two  men,  who  scuttled  the 


ward  tlie  globular  in  shape,  and  he  is  exceedingly 
'(I  to  his  folks.  lie  is  listed  in  “Who’s  Who”  as  a 
iiician  and  president  of  the  Ogden  Gas  Company  of 
Chicago.  lit*  once  hold  office  as  clerk  of  the  Probate 
Court  of  Cook  County.  Ho  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  since  15)04.  Ho  is  one 
of  tin1  nation’s  most  eminent  and  successful  biscuit 
makers.  And  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  he  has 
borne  much  of  the  burden  of  maintaining  a  fainting 
and  half-starved  Democracy  in  his  State. 


Origin  of  a  Candidacy 


ODLLIYAX  is  supposed  to  he  very  rich.  He  has  al- 
^  ways  contributed  liberally  to  his  party  and  has 
seemed  willing  to  finance  it  and  work  with  the 
thing  when  the  junkman  has  made  the  most  depressing 
offers  for  the  fixtures  and  machinery.  After  he  took 
control  of  the  party  in  15)04  he  went  placidly  on  ab¬ 
sorbing  county  and  district  organizations,  run¬ 
ning  his  small  hut  compact  and  exceedingly  pug¬ 
nacious  group  of  legislators  at  'Springfield  and 
fighting  with  the  I-Iearst-Harrison  combination  in 
Cook  County  on  all  possible  occasions.  Gradually 
he  grew  in  grace,  business  influence,  and  State 
delegates.  When  Illinois  sent  its  Clark  delegation  to 
Baltimore  in  15112,  Roger  Sullivan  headed  it,  footed  it, 
and  compassed  it  about,  around,  above,  and  beneath. 
It  was  as  much  his  personal  property  as  his  automo¬ 
bile,  and  when,  at  a  memorable  and  psychological  mo¬ 
ment.  he  voted  it  for  Wilson  and  thus  precipitated  the 
nomination,  he  could  not  he  blamed,  perhaps,  for  re¬ 
garding  the  act  as  a  kindly  gift  on  his  part  to  the 
New  Jersey  professor. 

As  many  will  remember,  Wilson  won  that  fall  and 
a  lot  of  Democratic  candidates  over  the  land  were 
also  elected,  to  their  in¬ 


to  put  a  crowbar  into  the  crack  and  pull  on  it.  The 
crowbar,  so  to  speak,  is  Raymond  Robins,  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  candidate  for  Senator.  Robins  was  a  Demo¬ 
crat  who  followed  the  Colonel  in  15)12.  He  is  a  dark, 
wiry  man  of  forty-one  who  has  probably  seen  more 
sides  of  American  life  than  any  living  citizen.  He 
has  been  unquenchably  independent  ever  since  lie*  ran 
away  from  home  at  the  age  of  nine  to  earn  his  own 
living.  He  worked  in  a  Kentucky  brickyard  at  nine. 
He  worked  in  the  coal  mines  of  Tennessee  as  a  boy. 
He  studied  law  nights  and  helped  lick  the  grafters  in 
California,  showing  so  much  legal  ability  that  he  was 
offered  employment  by  both  the  Republican  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  wings  of  the  Amalgamated  Grabbers.  He  bought 


tense  surprise.  Nowhere 
was  the  surprise  more 
marked  than  in  Illinois. 

That  spring  Democracy  (lid 
not  take  itself  seriously 
enough  to  look  up  its  own 
candidates  for  offices.  Any¬ 
one  was  welcome  to  run 
and  take  his  pay  in  adver¬ 
tisement.  That  fall  the 
Democratic  leader  had  to 
go  around  and  get  intro¬ 
ductions  to  many  of  the 
n  e  w  1  y  elected  brethren. 

Democracy  had  elected  a 
complete  State  ticket,  the 
largest  party  delegation  in 
the  Legislature,  and  it 

had  a  United  States  Senator  looming  up  in  the  near 
future.  That  Senator  was  found  to  he  James  Ham¬ 
ilton  Lewis,  who  had  run  for  the  Democratic  in¬ 
dorsement  for  Senator  in  the  spring  of  1912  because 
nobody  else  cared  to  waste  the  time.  The  gnashing  of 
teeth  among  the  grand  old  Democratic  veterans  that 
fall  when  they  found  that  they  had  to  elect  Lewis, 
who  was  a  newcomer  in  the  State  and  had  never 
fought  and  been  bled,  to  speak  of,  was  terrific.  Sulli¬ 
van  had  overlooked  the  chance  in  1912,  being  no  astrol¬ 
oger,  but  he  determined  to  miss  no  more  opportunities. 
Shortly  afterward  he  announced  his  candidacy  to 
succeed  Sherman,  and  the  trouble  began. 


sleeve  stuff  one  of  the  largest  smiles  ever  produced 
On  the  Republican  side  there  is  no  crisis  as  far  at 
the  Senatorial  tight  goes,  but  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  ill  feeling  and  a  quarrel  which  may  develop  into  at 
abysmal  split  as  soon  as  the  campaign  is  over.  ()l< 
man  Opportunity  is  the  villain.  Nobody  cared  to  taekh 
the  job  of  defeating  Senator  Cullom  for  the  renomina 
tion  in  15)12,  and  when  Lawrence  Y.  Sherman,  th< 
wizened  war  horse  from  the  Military  Tract,  went  int< 
the  field  it  was  generally  conceded  to  be  his  own  busi¬ 
ness.  But  Cullom  went  down  in  the  general  wreck  of 
the  old-time  machine,  and  Sherman  in  consequence  was 
elected  to  the  short  term.  Everybody  recognized  his 
right  to  renomination,  but  there  was  no  enthusiasm 
over  it  among  other  Republicans,  who  would  most  cer¬ 
tainly  have  sailed  out  to  grab  the  plum  in  15)12  if  there 
had  seemed  to  be  any  chance  of  landing  it.  This  was 
particularly  so  in  the  case  of  ex-Governor  Deneen, 
who  has  wanted  to  be  Senator  for  years  and  still  hopes 

to  be.  Mr.  Deneen  lias 


have  been  the  first  to  climb  aboard  the  captain’s  bridge,  now  that  she  is  being  pumped  out 


Sullivan’s  Foe 


ALT,  of  this  is  no  indictment  against  a  solid  citizen 
L  who  belongs  to  all  the  clubs  and  does  not  even  go 
out  nights.  But  the  disgruntled  Democrats  will 
cheerfully  supply  any  lacking  charges.  They  point 
to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York  is  person¬ 
ally  a  lovely  gentleman,  and  that  no  one  ever  caught 
Mr.  Murphy  of  the  same  State  robbing  hen  roosts. 
They  say  that  Mr.  Sullivan’s  interests  are,  first,  his 
gas  companies  and  his  general  prosperity;  second,  his 
political  advancement;  third,  his  friends  and  helpers, 
and  that  after  these  are  provided  for  the  nation  may 
be  expected  to  come  around,  hat  in  hand,  and  get  what 
is  left.  They  declare  that  the  Sullivan  men  in  the 
Legislature  who  helped  elect  Lorimer  would  have  done 
it  again  in  191.°,  if  they  could  have  gotten  enough 
Republican  votes  to  help  them;  that  they  opposed  all 
of  the  Governor’s  progressive  platform ;  that  they  have 
always  fought  good  measures  with  desperation,  and 
have  introduced  more  suspicious  and  undesirable  bills 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  Legislature  put  together. 
They  declare,  moreover,  that  the  famous  convention 
of  15)04  was  an  exhibition  of  strong-arm.  gas-pipe, 
second-story,  and  safe-blowing  politics,  beside  which 
the  Chicago  Convention  of  1912  was  only  a  whist 
party.  They  aver  and  point  out  further  that,  if  Mr. 
Sullivan  goes  to  the  Senate,  it  will  reward  the  most 
vicious  influences  in  Illinois  Democracy  and  will  pro¬ 
vide  Mr.  Wilson’s  progressive  policies  with  a  twelve- 
inch  shell  in  the  back  by  way  of  support.  Otherwise 
they  admit  that  Mr.  Sullivan  is  all  right,  barring  the 
fact  that  a  disgracefully  large  number  of  Republican 
newspapers  came  out  openly  in  his  behalf  during  the 
primaries  in  a  highly  suspicious  manner. 

These  anti-Sullivan  Democrats  claim  that  their 
party  to-day  is  as  ridiculously  incongruous  as  the 
Republican  party  was  before  it  rolled  asunder,  and 
they  see  in  the  present  Senatorial  campaign  a  chance 


ore  lands  in  the  Southwest  for  a  corporation,  and  he 
founded  a  Congregational  church  at  Nome,  Alaska, 
and  helped  clean  out  the  lawless  element.  When  he 
came  back  from  Alaska,  he  had  a  fortune  and  right 
there  he  demonstrated  his  originality.  He  went  in  for 
social  service  instead  of  social  conviviality.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Margaret  Dreier  of  Brooklyn,  a  superfine 
example  of  educated  and  capable  American  woman¬ 
hood,  and  settled  down  among  the  alleged  lowbrows 
in  a  tenement  district  to  do  settlement  work.  For  his 
vacations  he  put  on  workmen’s  clothes  and  took  two- 
week  flings  at  all  sorts  of  employments  from  ditch 
digging  to  lumbering  and  coal  passing  on  the  ore 
steamers.  He  has  acquired  more  different  kinds  of 
calluses  on  his  hands  than  any  other  statesman  and 
about  the  only  person  who  knows  more  about  labor¬ 
ing  conditions  in  America  is  his  wife  who  is,  if  any¬ 
thing,  the  better  man  of  the  two  in  sociology.  Robins 
has  fought  in  the  front  in  the  perpetual  battle  to  push 
Chicago  up  in  the  scale  of  politics.  He  has  served  on 
the  school  board ;  he  has  gotten  himself  beaten  up  for 
speaking  against  the  gang  in  the  late  “Skinny”  Madden’s 
ward,  and  he  has  helped  prevent  the  well-bred  plug- 
liatted  plunderers  from  grabbing  everything  loose  in  the 
franchise  line.  During  all  these  strivings  he  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  superdreadnought  style  of  oratory  with  Greek 
fire  trimmings,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  most  effective 
campaigner  in  the  State.  Robins  produced  more  wide¬ 
spread  devastation  on  the  stump  in  Illinois  during  the 
1912  campaign  than  any  other  speaker,  and  the  120 
speeches  which  he  proposes  to  make,  many  of  them  in 
the  almost  solid  Democratic  south  of  Illinois,  are  re¬ 
garded  with  great  dread  by  old-line  Democrats. 

The  Drift  Toward  Robins 
ALREADY  there  is  a  large  Democratic  drift  to 
Robins.  In  fact,  it  resembles  an  exodus  more  than 
a  drift.  The  down-State  Democrats  went  heavily 
for  Stringer  in  the  primaries  and  they  are  now  spend¬ 
ing  their  time  organizing  Robins  clubs.  Among  the 
prime  movers  are  many  Democratic  legislators,  and  a 
number  of  Federal  officers  are  giving  tacit  approval  of 
the  sort  produced  by  a  small  boy  throwing  his  hat  over 
the  grand  stand  at  a  ball  game.  To  add  to  the  general 
comfort  of  the  situation,  Senator  Gore  promises  to 
come  into  the  State  and  stump  it  foi  Robins.  At  the 
Democratic  State  Convention  harmony  was  thicker 
than  molasses  and  everybody  swore  to  support  the 
ticket,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  if  Sullivan  is 
defeated,  Governor  Dunne,  titular  head  of  Illinois 
Democracy,  will  go  carefully  down  into  the  darkest 
corner  of  the  executive  mansion  cellar  and  into  his 


been  unengaged  politically 
for  two  years,  and  it  took 
much  fortitude  for  him  tc 
stay  out  of  the  primaries 
this  year.  He  did  so,  hut 
when  Senator  Sherman  de¬ 
manded,  in  addition  to  the 
nomination,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  party  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  war  broke  out  with 
great  fury.  Deneen  "went 
into  the  State  convention 
and  licked  the  Senator  with 
much  unction.  He  now  con¬ 
trols  the  State  organization 
and  Sherman  is  threaten¬ 
ing  to  form  his  own  cam¬ 
paign  organization.  This 
quarrel  may  not  affect 
Sherman’s  vote  among  the 
inveterate  and  chronic  Re¬ 
publicans,  but  it  will  have 
to  be  fought  out  with  sound 
and  fury  in  the  next  two 
years. 

Sherman  has  been  a  pic¬ 
turesque  character  in  Illi¬ 
nois  politics.  He  is  a  plain, 
old-fashioned  man  of  the 
people  who  once  voted  for 
a  bad  bill  in  the  Legislature 
— the  worst  bill  ever  passed 
by  that  body — but  who  has 
lived  it  down  so  success¬ 
fully  that  he  has  been  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Sena¬ 
tor  and  has  a  reputation  for  rugged  honesty  and  entire 
indifference  to  the  pomp  of  power.  He  is  very  progres¬ 
sive  in  some  districts.  In  others  he  is  not  so  pro¬ 
gressive,  while  in  others  he  has  no  patience  at  all  with 
new-fangled  legislation.  In  short,  he  is  in  entire  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  various  wings  of  his  party,  so  far  as 
policies  go,  and  has  thus  far  successfully  refrained 
from  delivering  the  wrong  speech  to  any  of  the  said 
wings — a  feat  which  ought  to  qualify  him  as  one  of 
the  world’s  greatest  neutrality  experts. 


The  Elders  Are  Crowding  Back 

T 


'HE  greatest  peril  to  the  Republican  ticket  in  Illi¬ 
nois  this  fall  is  not  the  Democrats  nor  the 
Progressives  nor  the  Deneen-Slierman  row,  but 
the  presence  in  the  list  of  candidates  of  most  of  that 
grand  old  band  of  standpatters  who  were  laid  to  rest 
two  years  ago. 

At  the  close  of  the  Wilson  campaign  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  in  Illinois  was  in  shocking  shape.  It  had 
lost  a  large  share  of  its  organization.  It  was  the 
third  party  in  the  State.  Its  leaders,  except  Mann, 
had  all  gone  out  of  office.  It  was  disrupted,  dis¬ 
mantled,  and  practically  invisible.  But  a  lot  of  the 
younger  Republicans  refused  to  be  discouraged.  They 
announced  that  they  were  going  to  reform  the  party 
from  within,  and  they  put  their  backs  together  like 
a  beleaguered  regiment,  reorganized,  nailed  the  flag 
to  the  mast,  and  fought  like  demons.  They  elected 
Sherman  to  the  unexpired  term  in  the  Senate  and 
gradua'ly  won  back  a  lot  of  nea r- Progressives  through¬ 
out  the  State.  They  did  well  in  the  offyear  cam¬ 
paigns,  and  by  this  spring  they  had  regained  so  much 
strength  that  they  began  to  talk  confidently  about  the 
fall  elections.  •  ■ 

Then  a  catastrophe  happened.  The  old  guard,  wh.!  'll 
had  lain  in  a  comatose  condition  for  eighteen  months, 
sat  up  and  rubbed  their  eyes.  They  looked  over  the 
situation.  It  was  distinctly  encouraging.  With  j  i 
glad  cry  the  veteran  warriors  sprung  up  and  said  «.b 
the  earnest  young  reha bilita tors :  “Good  work.  hoys. 
You’ve  saved  the  party.  Now  we’ll  go  back  into  office.” 
And  they  went  into  the  primary  campaign  with  a 
whoop  to  gather  up  the  proceeds,  and  got  themselv’es 
renominated,  while  the  earnest  young  reformers  van 
exceedingly  second.  It  is  a  comeback  cam^y.ign  in 
dead  earnest  for  Illinois  Republicans;  an</f  Cannon, 
McKinley.  Rodenburg.  Fuller,  and  UtfMflTre  leading  it. 
Their  platform  is  brief.  The  ooun^Hnmst  be  saved, 
and  they  are  the  boys  to  do  the  sa^^ig.  The  nation 
has  come  to  its  senses;  (Concluded  on  page  29)  - 
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PATRIOTISM  THAT  PAYS 

A  New  Opportunity  for  Americans 


Are  the  people  of  the  United  States 
equal  to  the  task  of  outfitting  their  own 
establishment  and  keeping  it  going  ? 
Collier’s  believes  that  they  are  — that 
the  war  in  Europe  is  going  to  give  the 
American  people  a  new  faith  in  their 
own  industries,  a  new  conception  of 
their  own  opportunities  and  a  new  grip 
on  their  own  powers. 

It  is  a  big  job — bigger  and  harder 
than  most  of  us  dream.  It  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  we  never  have  faced  before.  But 
suddenly  it  has  become  a  powerfully 
pertinent  question.  We  must  face  it 
squarely,  sanely  and  soundly  and  we 

will. 

Habit  has  just  as  strong  a  hold 
on  industry  as  it  has  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  Neither  breaks  away  from  the 
beaten  track  until  spurred  by  acute 
demand.  As  a  natural,  spontaneous 
pathfinder,  man  is  distinctly  inferior  to 
the  animals.  And  industry  is  even 
more  cautious  than  the  individual. 

But  when  keen,  sharp,  insistent 
demand  assails  the  ears  of  man  and  his 
industries,  then  he  rises  to  the  occasion 
and  shows  his  mettle  as  a  pathfinder; 
then  industry  demonstrates  its  ability 
to  break  new  trails,  to  tackle  hard, 
strange  situations  and  to  meet  any 
and  every  emergency. 

This  is  especially  true  of  Americans 
and  American  industry.  Tempera¬ 
mentally,  the  American  is  the  most 
resourceful  of  all  men.  Industrially 
speaking,  he  is  “quicker  on  his  feet 
than  the  men  of  any  other  country. 

\  This  is  because  the  very  air  of  this 
country  is  charged  with  individualism. 
Ajmericans  have  been  nourished  in 
the  faith  that  no  man  may  safely  say 


to  them:  “Here  is  something  that  you 
cannot  do;  here  is  a  job  that  is  too  big 
for  you;  here  is  a  nut  that  you  cannot 

crack.” 

These  things  are  the  essence  of 
American  superiority — and  they  are 
things  to  be  proud  of.  But  American 
superiority  in  many  lines  is  a  fact  that 
too  many  Americans  have  overlooked 
in  favor  of  a  foreign  label.  Prejudice 
has  blocked  the  path  of  resourceful 
American  industry.  But  now,  owing 
to  the  war,  there  is  a  chance  for  us 
to  find  out  how  good  our  products 
really  are.  American  manufacturers 
are  going  to  do  their  part  in  winning 
industrial  independence  for  America. 
But  they  cannot  win  it  without  your 
help,  and  mine,  and  that  of  every  other 
American  consumer. 

The  American  manufacturer  must 
have  the  present  and  permanent  sup¬ 
port  of  the  American  citizen  to  justify 
the  investment  that  will  be  necessary 
to  make  American  industrial  suprem¬ 
acy  complete. 

Start  now — with  your  next  purchase. 
Let  the^Umerican  manufacturer  feel 
your  demand  at  once. 

AMERICANS  ARE  RESPONSIBLE 
FOR  THE  PRESTIGE  OF  EURO¬ 
PEAN  GOODS.  EVERY  AMERI¬ 
CAN  WILL  SHARE  THE  COMING 
PROSPERITY  AND  PRESTIGE 
OF  OUR  OWN  COUNTRY.  DO 
YOUR  PART  BY  SEEING  THAT 
WHATEVER  YOU  BUY  IS 

MADE  IN  U.  S.  A. 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  Inc. 
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You  Envy 

Your  Child 
His  Perfect  Foot 


YET  in  a  few  years  that  same  foot  will 
probably  be  like  yours — deformed  and 
blemished  with  corns,  bunions,  ingrowing 
nails,  callouses  or  fallen  arch — the  result  of 
bending  the  bones  in  narrow-toed  shoes. 

Start  your  child's  feet  right — put  them 
into  good-looking,  roomy  Educator  Shoes, 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  natural, perfect  foot. 

That  is  why  Educators  let  “the  chi'd's  feet  grow  as 
they  should’  —let  grown-ups’  bent  bones  straighten 
out  in  comfort 

Made  for  men,  women,  children  ;  $1.35  up  to 
$5.50.  Be  sure  EDUCATOR  is  branded  on 
the  sole.  If  not,  it’s  not  a  genuine,  orthopaedi- 
call\)  correct  Rice  &  Hutchins  Educator. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  handle  Educators,  write  us. 
Write  anyway  for  interesting  Free  Book,  Bent 
Bones  Make  Frantic  Feet,”  by  famous  specialist. 


n  Rice  &  Hutchins 

Educator 


‘ Com  f  o  r  t  a  b  l  e 
As  an  Old  Shoe, 
Yet  Proud  to 
Pass  a  Mirror*  * 


Educator 
for  Men. 


A  Similar 
Style  for  Boys 
and  Children. 


RICE  &  HUTCHINS,  INC. 

World's  Shoemakers  For  The  Whole  Family 

16  HIGH  STREET,  BOSTON.  U.  S.  A. 
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Pocket  Knife 
No.  K32437 
3  Blades 
Price  $1.00 


Shirley 
President 
Suspenders 

5oi 


LOOK  for  the  Ke.  n  Rutter  trade  mark  when  you 
buy  a  knife.  Every  knife  so  marked  must 
stand  up  to  the  hardest  test.  Blades  are  first-class 
English  crucible  steel.  The  bandies  are  on  for  keeps, 
and  the  springs  never  fail  to  keep  their  snap. 


pocket  knives  are  backed  by  more  than  forty-five 
years  of  quality  If  any  Keen  Kutter  pocket  knife 
proves  unsatisfactory,  the  dealer  is  authorized  to 
refund  the  money. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO. 
St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


Ease  for  muscles, 
clothes  and  temper 


“  Satisfaction 
or  money  back* 


Be  sure  “  Shirley  President  ”  is 
on  buckles 


The  C.  A.  Edgarton  Mig.  Co.,  Shirley,  Mass. 
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The  men  of  that  sloop  was  to  blame  for 
this  scrape,  not  the  keeper.  I’d  have 
said  :  ‘Boys,  here  we  all  are  in  this  scrape. 
Now  it’s  eVer.v  man  for  himself.” 

“The  keeper  had  imagination,”  I  mur¬ 
mured  a  little  wickedly.  “And  he  was 
hurt,  body  and  heart.” 

Bent  ignored  the  imagination.  “Yes — 
lie  couldn’t  git  ashore.  But  lie  tried. 
Must  have  held  out  to  the  last  spark  of 
life.  His  body  was  warm  when  they 
found  him.  I  don’t  know  how  lie  ever 
done  it.  He  was  always  a  great  hand 
not  to  give  up  the  ship.” 

Only  twice  did  the  keeper  give  any 
clue  to  his  feelings.  Once  Bent  heard 
him  breathe  a  sharp  “Oh,  dear!”  when 
he  got  his  hands  hack  on  the  boat  after 
being  washed  off.  “I  thought  lie  was 
gittin’  weak.”  The  second  time  was 
when  Banning  went. 


Fighting  the  Surf 


(.Concluded  from  page  II 

Dozing  or  awake,  I’ent’s 
going  like  the  arms 


machine.  “I 
giftin’  ashore 


had 

that 


arms  kept 
of  some  gallant 
my  mind  so  set  on 
I  hail  to  git  there.” 


AXI 
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BANNING  was  trying  to  straddle  the 
blade  of  the  steering  oar  in  a  des¬ 
perate  attempt  to  get  a  better  grip  on  the 
pitching  boat. 

“Git  over  here,  back  to,”  called  the 
keeper.  But  Banning  had  gone.  Eyes 
caught  him  again — an  instantaneous  vis¬ 
ion,  which  fixed  itself  on  I’ent’s  mind,  at 
least,  as  on  a  camera  plate:  a  tawny, 
frothing  body  of  sea,  and  on  it  the  dark 
spot  of  a  sou’wester,  the  gray  spot  of 
a  cork  belt,  and  futile  hands — paddling 
— paddling  like  a  dog. 

The  ocean  had  one  of  the  men. 

Then  the  keeper  put  his  head  down 
between  his  clutching  hands  and  groaned  : 

'  The  most  awful  sound  I  ever  heard 
come  out  of  a  man.  It  was  like — like 
some  animal — in  a  field.” 

The  keeper  must  have  visioned  then 
tlie  dropping  off,  one  by  one,  of  his  boys. 
Failed  again,  was  lie  saying? 

“Boys,  we’ve  got  to  swim  ashore,” 
said  Pent. 

“If  you  think  you  can  make  it,  go," 
said  the  keeper. 

Dave  and  Lewis  cut  off  their  boots 
and  left  the  boat,  swimming  strongly 
toward  the  shore.  Joe,  the  green  man 
of  the  crew,  was  astride  the  boat. 

Pent  got  out  liis  knife  and  started  to 
cut  his  boots  down,  but  almost  imme¬ 
diately  lost  his  knife.  He  straight¬ 
ened  up  calmly.  “Well,  boys,  I’m 
goin’  to  swim  ashore.  You  better  P:  y  ’ 
come,  too.” 

“It’s  too  cold.  You  can’t  make  ! 
it.’’  said  Joe. 

“I’ll  hold  by  the  boat,”  said 
the  keeper. 

“Wish  I’d  knowed  then,”  says 
Pent.  “That  he  couldn't  do  noth¬ 
in'  else.  .  .  .  Never  said  a  word ! 
Courage!  What  he  had  was  way 
beyond  courage.” 


reached  the  surf 
after  three  hours,  fully  clothed  and 
weighted  with  sand,  in  icy  breakers,  this 
amazing  and  strong-willed  swimmer  re¬ 
membered  to  jerk  off  his  mittens  so  lie 
could  grip  the  sand. 

“I  felt  myself  carried  over  twice. 
Third  time  I  dug  my  fingers  in  the  sand. 
They  said  I  had  dug  a  hole,  above  the 
water,  big  enough  to  bury  myself  in — 
tryin'  to  git  up  on  my  feet. 

“I’ll  never  forgit  bearin’  Clark’s  voice. 
That  sounded  five  mile  away — my  head 
was  a  solid  block  with  the  sand.  He 
was  cryin’.  ‘Fer  God’s  sake,  Aaron,’  lie 
says,  ‘brace  up  so  we  kin  git  to  the 
station.’ 

“Then  I  kind  o’  felt  myself  bein’ 
liisted — and  that  was  the  last  I  knowed. 
He  was  heavin’  me  over  his  shoulder. 
And  how  he  ever  done  it  I  don’t  know. 
He  was  jist  a  boy.” 


Then  he  ran  some  distance  up  the 
beach  toward  Peaked  Hill  Bars,  all  the 
time  anxiously  scanning  the  surf,  enig¬ 
matically  potent  for  death.  Nothing. 
He  turned  back  toward  his  own  station. 
And  presently  another  man,  but  too  far 
out  to  reach.  And  his  surfman’s  belt, 
too,  was  brown  against  his  jacket.  And 
then,  in  the  growing  dawn,  a  third  man 
appeared,  riding,  so  it  seemed,  triumph¬ 
antly  by,  as  if  he,  and  not  the  sea,  i 
were  victor.  His  dead  face  was  turned 
serenely  to  the  shore. 

“God  !”  whispered  Auld.  “The  keeper !” 

Ten  minutes  later  an  exhausted,  livid 
man  fell  into  his  station. 

“They’re  all  lost!”  lie  gasped.  “No.  7 
men  are  all  lost!” 


A1 


SURFMAN  AULD  of  High  Head  Sta¬ 
tion  had  the  morning  dogwatch  on 
the  beach.  His  patrol  was  toward 
Peaked  Hill  Bars  Station. 

At  6.30  lie  stood  outside  the  little 
halfway  house,  two  miles  from  his  sta¬ 
tion,  trying  to  look  up  beach  through  the 
darkness  and  gale-driven  needles  of  sand 
and  sleet.  He  wondered  why  the  Peaked 
Hill  Bars  watch  had  not  met  him.  Though 
dawn  was  near,  Auld  could  see  nothing 
but  the  white  gleam  of  mountainous  surf, 
and  could  hear  nothing  but  its  thunder 
as  it  crashed  on  the  shore. 

He  scanned  the  sea — nothing — there 
was  nothing  there — nothing  but  a  curi¬ 
ous  dark  bunch  of  weed  tossing  up 
and  down  in  the  surf.  At  first  this 
bunch  of  seaweed  in  the  white  surf  was 
merely  one  of  the  countless  unimportant 
impressions  which  the  eye  receives  with¬ 
out  notifying  the  brain.  But  it  hypno¬ 
tized  him.  Unconsciously  he  went  nearer 


if  Peaked  Hill  Bars  Station  two 
spent  men  were  sunk  limply  in 
chairs.  Their  arms  sprawled  on  the 
mess  table.  They  had  been  helped  into 
dry  clothes  and  brandy  had  been  poured 
down  their  throats.  Dave  lifted  his  head 
and  spoke  to  two  men  of  the  rescued 
sloop’s  crew  hustling  importantly  about 
the  room.  His  voice  was  thick  and  slow, 
as  if  each  word  were  a  heavy  weight 
which  he  had  to  lift. 

“All  right — now.  Go — help  find — the 
others.  Go — to  the  south’ard.” 

Two  minutes  after  the  sailors  had  left 
the  station  the  two  surfmen  dragged 
themselves  to  their  feet  and  glanced 
casually  at  each  other.  Their  faces  were 
drawn  and  anguished.  “I’m  goin’  to  find 
— the  hoys,”  said  Dave. 

“Yes,”  said  Lewis. 

They  staggered  out  to  the  beach  and 
presently  met  Clark  and  one  of  the  sail¬ 
ors  carrying  Tent.  For  a  horrible  mo¬ 


il 
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PENT  swam,  and  he  swam,  and 
he  swam.  The  sea  and  tide 
at  his  back  tossed  liim  about  like 
a  piece  of  wreckage.  It  hurried 
him,  hurried  him  along  the  shore. 

It  drove  liim  on  a  diagonal  course 
of  three  miles.  “Three  times  I 
turned  on  my  hack  and  rested, 
layin’  on  that  cork  belt.” 

After  a  while  the  whistle  of  the 
morning  train  sounded  away  off 
across  the  Cape.  “My  mind  was 
jist  as  clear.  That  train  went  at 
five,  so  I  knowed  I’d  been  in  the 
water  more  than  two  hours. 

“But  I  must  have  been  gittin’ 
weak.  It  was  right  after  that 
that  I  see  that  man  in  the  water. 

He  was  cornin’  toward  me,  oh, 
fast !  He  was  makin’  a  lot  of  foam, 
arms  goin’.  And  I  knowed  who 
it  was.  I  see  him  jist  as  plain 
as  I  see  you.  It  was  the  mate 
of  the  schooner  Mist,  that  was 
wrecked  out  there  eight  years  before.  I 
had  found  him  dead  on  the  beach.  When 
I  see  him  coinin’  like  that.  I  was  afraid 
he’d  git  his  arms  around  me  and  pull  me 
down.  I  said  to  myself :  ‘Aaron,  we 
won’t  have  no  sich  business  as  that !’ 
I  swum  right  off  shore  till  lie  got  past. 

“Afterward,  when  I  thought  about  it. 
ashore,  I  knowed  it  couldn’t  have  been 
him.  I’d  buried  him  myself.  He  couldn’t 
git  out.  But,  then,  I  thought  it  was. 
And  that  was  what  saved  my  life.  What 
that  must  have  been  was  a  breaker  on  a 
shoal.  If  I’d  got  in  there  then  I’d  never 
have  got  out  agin.” 

Then  Pent  began  to  feel  sleepy.  The 
ocean  was  no  longer  malevolent.  He 
{•ould  have  sunk  in  it  as  into  cushions, 
felt  as  I’d  often  felt  when  I’d  set  down 
with  a  paper  in  a  rockin’  chair  after  a 
hard  day’s  work  and  read  and  dozed. 
If  that’s  dyin’,  I  ain’t  afraid  to  die — jist 
as  soon  (lie  twenty  times  a  day.” 
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“Then  I  kind  o’  felt  myself  bein’ 
histed — and  that  was  the  last  I  knowed  ” 


— and  nearer — bending  forward  till  the 
surf  lapped  his  feet.  Then,  to  his  hor¬ 
ror,  the  bunch  of  seaweed  became  a  man 
—  a  man  wearing  the  surfman’s  brown 
cork  belt  over  his  jacket. 


WATCHING  his  chance,  Auld  rushed 
knee-deep  in  the  swirling  water 
and  pulled  the  man  out.  He  laid  him  on 
the  sand.  He  worked  desperately  to  re¬ 
store  life.  And  all  the  time,  in  the  semi- 
darkness,  he  was  trying  to  distinguish 
the  man’s  features. 

“Is  it  Banning  of  Peaked  Hill  Bars? 
If  it  is  Panning,  what  in  God’s  name 
can  have  happened ?” 

As  soon  as  Auld  was  convinced  that 
the  man  wskp  dead  lie  dragged  the  body 
about  high-water  mark  and  covered  the 
face  with  the  surfman’s  belt. 


ment  they  stared  at  the  bearers  and 
their  dangling  burden.  And  Pent  must 
have  looked  sufficiently  ghastly.  His 
eyes  were  fixed,  and  his  finger  tips  and 
knuckles — “if  you’d  took  a  plane  and 
shaved  ’em  off.  it  wouldn’t  have  been 
done  no  slicker.” 

“I  was  dead,”  he  says.  Then  with 
one  accord  they  stumbled  and  ran  back 
to  the  station  to  help  in  the  work  of 
resuscitation. 

“He’s  coinin’  to!” 

“We’ll  git  him  yet !” 

“God  !  I  was  afraid — ” 

Sweat  glistened  on  the  workers’ 
g  foreheads  —  rolled  d  o  w  n  their 
j  faces.  Their  hands  shook.  Lewis 
dropped  to  the  floor,  limp,  and  lay 
still  with  closed  eyes. 

Said  Dave,  tottering  unsteadily 
and  holding  to  the  door  for  sup¬ 
port  :  “I  guess — I'll  go  out — see  if 
I  can  find  the  other  boys.” 

So  Dave  went  out  and  walked 
two  miles  and  more  to  the 
south’ard,  the  wind  heaving  him 
along,  until  he  came  to  Banning’s 
body,  drawn  up  on  the  sand. 
Here  one  of  the  seamen  hailed 
him  and  told  of  two  other  bodies 
further  along  on  the  beach. 

Dave  turned  back  toward  his 
own  station.  He  was  very  tired 
and  sleepy,  and  when  his  wob¬ 
bling  gait  brought  him  up  against 
some  wreckage  sticking  from  the 
sand,  lie  stood  a  moment  stupidly 
regarding  it.  It  seemed  to  loom 
1  forbidding,  like  a  mountain  chain. 

Then,  quite  suddenly,  his  legs 
]  folded  up  beneath  him  like  the 
blades  of  a  jackknife,  and  in¬ 
stantly  he  was  asleep. 

Later,  when  the  High  Head 
men  found  him.  he  was  calling 
incoherently  to  his  mates  and 
blowing  imaginary  water  from 
;  g  his  month. 

"Jist  as  I  told  you  before,”  Pent 
resumes,  “it  ain't  the  dyin’  that’s 
hard  :  it’s  the  coinin’  back.  Pain  !  Don’t 
talk !  If  I  git  drownded  agin  I  want 
them  to  jist  let  me  lay  right  there. 

“I  was  layin’  in  bed — home — hands  all 
bandaged,  and  it  seemed  like  jist  one 
day — I  didn’t  care  nothin’ about  the  tii 
— when  I  heard  the  bells  begin  to  toll-'h 
‘"What’s  that?’ 

“  ‘You  can’t  go,’  says  the  doctor. 

“  'Well,  I  guess  I  got  somethin’  to 
about  that.  Hand  me  my  clothes, 
goin’.  If  it  kills  me  they  kin  lay 
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’longside  the  others.  Them  boys  wa  s 
list  like  brothers  to  me.’ 


I 


WISH  you  could’ve  seen  that  church. 


I 


Provineetown  but  was  there.  .  There 
wasn’t  a  dry  eye  either.  NobPdy  then 
was  sayin’  'Why  did  the  keenp  r  do  this 
and  why  didn’t  they  do  that  ?’  Everybody 
was  sayin’ :  ‘Brave !’  It  ain’t  (every  man 
that  will  die  to  save  others.” 
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Bsibllities  of  the  type  ami  is 
nsequently  short  of  actual  sea 
nerience.  flowing  the  gray 
uters  of  the  theatre  of  war, 

■itish  submarines  have  penetrated  tli 
lemy's  lines  and  explored  his  mine 
■Ids'  and  reported  his  movements  and 
lve  even  been  within  his  ports. 

The  North  Sea,  gale-tliraslied  now,  cold 
ni  bleak,  is  befogged  and  misty. 
n(jer  such  conditions  not  even 
e  keenest  lookout  e  o  u  1  d  spot 
,e  disk-shaped  top  of  a  peri- 
ope.  So  the  “subs”  are  doing 
,e  scout  work  and  bringing  back 
formation  of  the  position  of  the 
lemy.  Sundown  and  dawn  are 
icir  opportunities,  and  then  to 
ud  them  is  like  looking  for  a 
^edle  in  a  haystack ;  the  higher 
ie  sea  the  less  are  the  chances 
f  being  discovered.  Should  the 
lemy  appear,  they  drop  to  the 
i.ttoin  for  a  nice  sleep  or  anc¬ 
on  bridge,  and  only  come  to  the 
lrface  in  the  dark.  To  save  oil 
nd  petrol  in  running  up  to  the 
earest  p  a  trol  line,  the  “sub” 
aises  its  wireless  mast  and  ticks 
ff  the  message. 

n tying  Each  Other  Out 

rHE  sinking  of  the  TJ-15  is 
the  first  undebatable  sign 
liat  German  submarines  have 
een  near  the  British  coast. 

’hiding  a  battleship  division  on 
he  east  coast  of  Scotland,  the 
7-75  let  drive  at  the  monarch, 
nd,  rising  to  the  surface  to  note 
he  damage,  it  came  up  by  chance 
iterally  alongside  the  cruiser 
Birmingham.  Discovered  a  n  d 
lotted  by  three  G-ineh  shells,  the 
mbmarine  was  finally  finished  by 
he  cruiser,  which  simply 
■ammed  and  rode  it  down.  Offi- 
•ially  it  has  been  stated  that  the 
Pathfinder  was  sunk  by  a  sub- 
narine,  hut  the  testimony  is  not 
jntirely  conclusive.  The  Held, 
though  hit  twice,  took  an  hour  in 
sinking,  with  only  a  few  men 
killed.  But  the  Pathfinder  must 
have  been  struck  in  the  re¬ 
gion  of  the  magazine,  because  she 
sank  like  a  stone,  and  the  loss  of  life 
was  frightful.  The  sinking  of 
the  armored  cruisers  Aboukir 
and  of  her  sisters,  the  Hogue 
and  the  Cressy,  as  they  were  try¬ 
ing  to  save  the  drowning  crew  of 


The  Submarine  in  Action 


(  Concluded  from  page  1 6  ) 

so  far  a  baker’s  dozen  of  British  cruisers, 
stands  as  a  sad  lesson  to  the  American 
navy.  For  during  five  weeks  twenty-four 
of  liis  Majesty’s  cruisers  have  been  chas¬ 
ing  the  Karlsruhe.  Of  course,  they  will 


In  the  issue  of  November  7  Collier’s  will  print  one  of  the 
extremely  rare  utterances  with  which  German  °J,c‘a's 
have  broken  their  stoicism  since  war  opened.  Stand  ng  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Supreme  War  Lonjjs J^era'  , e'; 
muih  von  Moltke,  nephew  of  the  jgreat  Field  Marshal  of 
1870.  This  silent  brooding  figure,  who  reconciles  his  pe¬ 
culiar  office  with  an  adherence  to  Christian  Science,  has 
been  estimated  and  described  for  Collier’s  by  a  coworker, 
Baron  von  Falkenhausen,  captain  in  the  German  General 
Staff,  and  formerly  military  attache  to  the  German  Em¬ 
bassy  at  Tokio.  There  have  been  rumors  that  the  Kaiser 
has  displaced  Count  von  Moltke.  But  as  we  go  to  P[^s 
we  are  assured  by  Prince  Hatzfeldt,  German  Charge  d  Af¬ 
faires  at  Washington,  that  they  are  without  foundation 


>  first,  indicate  that  in  spite  of  limited 
lerience  the  Germans  know  their  weap- 
thoroughly.  These  ships  were  torpe- 
ed  shortly  before  I  wrote  this,  and 
die  details  are  scarce,  the  casualties 
3  very  heavy. 

The  scrap  at  Helgoland  is  remarkable 
linly  for  rotten  German  shooting  and 
e  English  sporting  desire  to  feel  out 
e  other  fellow.  For  thirty-four  min¬ 
es  solid  the  British  destroyers  were 
ider  German  fire,  and  at  times,  unsup- 
rted,  they  engaged  the  Kaiser’s  cruisers. 


Between  Navy  and  Navy 

JNLESS  a  destroyer 
snot — ill 


is  hit  in  a  vital 
spot — in  turbines,  steam  pipes,  or 
,ilers — it  should  not  perish.  American 
■stroyers  having  their  sterns  and  bows 
it  off  in  collision,  or  their  sides  stove 
,  have  managed  to  keep  afloat ;  and  in 
life  of  its  appearance  of  frailty,  the  de- 
royer  has  seven  lives  like  a  cat.  But 
;ver  before  in  naval  warfare  have  any 
“stroyers  been  able  to  float  after  suf- 
>ring  a  concentrated  fire  of  four-inch 
yells,  and  of  thirty-four  minutes’  dura- 
on,  in  broad  daylight  and  calm  seas, 
.ccording  to  American  target-practice 
“suits,  the  British  torpedo  craft  should 
ave  been  sunk  in  the  first  ten  minutes, 
tut  as  it  happens,  the  flotillas,  peppered 
ere  and  there,  returned  to  their  base  un- 
er  their  own  steam,  but  practically  un- 
ouched  as  far  as  fighting  abilities  go. 
The  cause  may  be  guessed  at.  It  is  only 
conjecture,  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
ailure  of  the  German  cruisers  to  hit 
lard,  but  it  is  true  that  not  until  lately 
iave  the  Germans  practiced  long-range 
iring,  or  the  methods  of  applying  “spot- 
ing  from  aloft”  in  the  correction  of  gun- 
ire,  as  done  in  the  British  or  American 
lav’ies.  The  German  game  has  been  to 
•lose  in  and  fire  practically  point-blank 
A-ith  the  trajectory  flat. 

■But  what  is  said  here  may  not  apply  to 
GVerman  main  fleet,  except  to  stray 


get  her  in  the  end.  And  here  again  the 
man  comes  to  the  fore ;  there  could  be  no 
finer  nor  more  intrepid  seaman  than 
Commander  Koehler,  the  skipper  of  this 
ship.  He  made  a  fine  impression  in  Mex¬ 
ico  and  is  worthy  of  his  opponent.  Ad¬ 
miral  Craddock,  both  shining  lights  in 
their  profession.  The  elusiveness  of  the 
Karlsruhe  is,  I  said,  a  sad  lesson  to  us. 
That  is  because  we  have  nothing  afloat 
which  could  keep  the  seas  and  give  hei 
a  chase;  and  in  a  war  we  might  have 
lost  half  our  merchant  ships.  A  foot¬ 
loose  cruiser,  costing  but  half  a  million, 
may  in  less  than  one  month  destroy  fifty 
million  dollars  of  merchant  ships.  There 
is  but  three  knots  difference  between  the 
German  and  her  English  pursuers,  but 
the  Karlsruhe  is  still  the  will-o’-the-wisp 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  Koehler  and  his 
bland  smile  are  intact,  even  though  the 
Bristol  left  a  six-inch  shell  as  a  souvenir 
in  the  sternpost  of  his  ship. 

The  continued  freedom  of  German 
cruisers  depends  upon  speed.  Five  of 
them  are  still  at  large,  some  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific;  the  Emden  has  suddenly  turned  up 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  easily  bagged 
six  merchantmen.  For  the  pursuers  speed 
stands  as  the  missing  factor  of  success. 

Reckoning  So  Far 

YSTERICAL  cries  against  Germany's 
use  of  mines  sounds  curious  to  those 
who  believe  that  war  is  a  dead  earnest 
process  of  destruction  and  that  eveij 
thing  that  harasses  the  enemy  is  allow¬ 
able.  Of  course,  neutral  vessels  were  ac¬ 
cidentally  destroyed  by  mines  in  the  Far 
Eastern  conflict;  so  were  Japanese  and 
Russian  fighting  ships.  Rut  there  were 
at  the  time  no  roars  of  protest  on  behalf 
of  humanity.  And  the  sooner  we  Ameri¬ 
cans  realize  that  war  is  a  serious  thing, 
and  not  like  that  of  Cuba  or  Mexico,  the 
better  will  be  our  methods  in  preventing 
its  horrors. 

Recause  of  superiority  in  numbers  and 


many’s  fleet  is  still  “in  being.’ 
German  cruisers  have  been 
sunk  in  open  action,  as  well  as 
destroyers.  The  trium  p  h  a  1 
taunt  of  the  British  grand  fleet’s  recon¬ 
naissance  in  force  has  not  yet  been  an¬ 
swered  by  the  enemy.  It  still  hides  in 
the  Kiel  Canal.  Its  only  evidence  of  life 
has  been  submarine  raids,  as  daring  as 
those  of  the  British— and  more 
successful  as  to  numbers  of  ships 
sunk.  But  sudden  onslaughts  of 
German  cruisers  destroying  the 
entire  British  sea  trade,  as  pic¬ 
tured  by  General  Bernhardi,  is 
still  a  vision  in  the  making.  Nor 
have  any  Zeppelins  yet  crossed 
the  Channel  to  destroy  London. 
The  score  belongs  so  far  to  the 
web-footed  British  tar.  Ilis  tools 
may  have  changed,  but  the  spirit 
of  Nelson  is  still  with  him,  and 
he  bosses  the  job  as  a  prime  sea¬ 
man.  So  far  not  a  British  ship 
has  been  sunk  by  gunfire  and 
only  one  badly  beaten  up,  the 
cruiser  Pegasus;  and  that  was 
like  hitting  a  sleeping  man — the 
cruiser,  repairing  at  anchor,  was 
without  steam.  On  the  gameboard 
the  result  stands  as  follows : 
BRITISH 

Sunk  by  Mine — Speedy,  gun¬ 
boat;  Amphion,  light  cruiser; 
Pathfinder,  light  cruiser  (official 
report  states  by  submarine ) . 
Sunk  by  Gunfire — Nil.  Damaged 
— Fearless,  light  cruiser ;  Are¬ 
tha  sa,  light  cruiser;  Laurel  and 
Liberty,  destroyers.  Badly 
Damaged — Pegasus,  small  cruiser. 
Sunk  by  Submarine — Ahoukir, 
Hogue,  Cressy,  armored  cruisers. 
GERMAN 

Sunk  by  Gunfire  —  Ariadne, 
Kb  In,  Mains,  light  cruisers. 
V-187  —  Destroyer.  U-lo  ■ —  Sub¬ 
marine.  Mb  we  —  Gunboat.  Kaiser 
'Wilhelm  der  Grosse  and  Cap  Tra¬ 
falgar,  auxiliary  cruisers.  Konigin 
Luisc,  mine  layer.  Sunk  by  Sub¬ 
marine — Hela,  protected  cruiser. 
Damaged  —  Ten  destroyers  (or 
more).  Interned  (Sold  to  Tur¬ 
key) —  Gocbcn,  battle  cruiser; 
Breslau,  light  cruiser. 

The  British  press  styles  the 
sinking  of  the  ships  at  Helgoland 
as  great  victories.  But  it  is 
rather  a  winning  on  the  skirmish¬ 
ing  line — sailors  against  sea  sol 
diers.  To  the  Germans  it  is  galling.  But 
mainly  it  is  damaging  to  their  morale, 
just  as  the  loss  of  the  submarined 
cruisers  is  to  the  British.  In  the  big 
game,  both  actions  are  fleabites. 


Economical 

heating 


H 


ps^ood  shooting  is  peculiar  To  some  inherent  web-footedness  the  British  have 
Lps;  sVonie  one  is  always  at  top  of  the  the  command  of  the  sea.  The  doct lines 


it  and  V  tliers  at  the  bottom. 

As  to  sjpeed  in  cruisers,  the  fleet-footed- 
-ss  of  t  he  elusive  Karlsruhe,  escaping 


and  theories  of  dusty  books  have  been 
shattered.  Over  150,000  B-  itish  soldiers 
have  crossed  into  France,  though  Ger- 


You  would  consider  most 
unwise  anyone  who  allows 
say  $4,000  to  lie  around 
unused — to  draw  no  inter¬ 
est —  bring  no  benefits. 
Yet,  there  are  still  many 
homes  costing  $4,000  or 
more  where  three-fourths 
of  the  investment  in  living 
space  is  shut  off  on  zero  or 
high  windy  days  because 
old-fashioned  heating 
methods  render  many 
rooms  uninhabitable.  If 
you  want  to  make  genially 
and  healthfully  warm  every 
cubic  foot  of  your  home 
space  —  whether  on  biting 
cold  or  raw  days — there  is 
only  one  sure,  economical 
way — 


An  Unequal  Chance 

THE  great  question  is:  Will  the  Ger¬ 
man  fleet  come  out  and  give  battle? 
The  pressure  of  the  British  navy  is  now 
on  the  windpipeof  theopponent.  It  iscom- 
pletely  hemmed  in  by  a  net  of  submarines, 
destroyers,  and  light  cruisers.  Constant 
patrol  is  maintained  by  the  heavy  and 
speedy  battle  cruisers.  On  the  inlets  of  the 
North  Sea  the  great  British  fleets  must  be 
ever  ready  to  swoop  down.  But  a  sortie 
at  present  would  prove  poor  strategy. 

When  completing  units  are  added,  their 
main  fleet  will  have  a  better  chance — 
better,  but  never  an  equal  one.  The 
German  fleet  will  make  for  the  sea  only 
when  forced  by  public  opinion.  It  has 
always  been  so.  National  pride  made 
Cervera  steam  to  destruction  out  of  San¬ 
tiago  Harbor,  and  the  mainspring  behind 
the  Russian  sortie  from  Port  Arthur 
was  also  the  public  pulse.  It  is  the  same 
kind  of  force  which  makes  the  hesitating 
volunteer  join  the  colors.  He  cannot 
stand  the  taunts  of  the  girls  in  the  vil¬ 
lage.  Surely  the  German  taxpayer  will 
say :  “What  have  we  a  navy  for?  Get 
out  and  fight.” 

Compulsion 

ON  the  other  hand,  the  Kaiser’s  war 
machine  may  beable  to  withstand  the 
pressure  of  the  disappointment  and  pub 
lie  anger  which  is  bound  to  come  forth 
should  the  fleet  remain  in  port.  In  that 
case  Germany  may  make  better  terms 
for  peace.  But  Mr.  Churchill’s,  “If  they 
do  not  come  out  and  fight,  they  will  be 
dug  out  like  rats  in  a  hole,”  means  that 
the  Germans  must  give  battle.  And  until 
the  enemy  is  sunk  there  can  be  no  peace. 
With  sea  power  the  fate  of  a  nation  has 
always  rested. 

And  the  Nemesis  of  it  is  that  a  German- 
born,  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg,  the 
first  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  is  di¬ 
recting  the  operations  of  the  British  navy. 


AMERICAN  Radiators  placed  under 
windows,  along  outer  walls  or  other 
exposed  points,  provide  ample,  posi¬ 
tive  flow  of  warmth  day  and  night. 
IDEAL  Boilers  require  the  least  care¬ 
taking;  fire  need  not  be  rekindled 
during  the  whole  heating  season. 
IDEAL  Boilers  burn  all  kinds  of 
coals,  even  cheapest  pea  coal  or 
screenings;  oil,  gas,  wood,  etc. 

No  ash-dust  finds  its  way  to  living  rooms; 
hence  housework  is  wonderfully  relieved  of 

the  drudgery  which  accompanies  old-tasti- 
ioned  heating  devices.  Besides,  much  damage 
to  furnishings  and  decorations  is  prevented. 
They  are  an  investment,  as  they  will  outwear 

*'  g  hiiilflinP 


A  No.  5-23-W  IDEAL  Boiler  and 
400  sq.  ft.  of  38  in.  AMERICAN 
Radiators,  costing  the  owner 
$200  were  used  to  heat  this  cot¬ 
tage.  At  this  price  the  goods  can 
be  bought  of  any  reputable,  com¬ 
petent  Fitter.  This  did  not  in¬ 
clude  cost  of  labor,  pipe,  valves, 
freight,  etc., which  are  extra  and 
vary  according  to  climatic  and 
other  conditions. 


_  b  u  i  1  d  i  n  g 
and  make  it 
more  quickly 
rentable  or 
salable. 
Prices  are 
now  more  at¬ 
tractive  than 
they  have 
been  in  years. 

Investigate 

now  and  you 
will  enjoy 
many  winters 
of  heating 
comfort  and 
economy. 

Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  book 
“Ideal  Heat¬ 
ing  In  vest¬ 
ments”  (free). 


$ 150  Vacuum  Cleaner 

Ask  also  for  catalog  of  the 
ARCO  WAND— a  genuine, 
practical  stationary  ma¬ 
chine  with  suction  pipe 
running  to  each  floor. 


Showrooms  in  all  large  cities 
Write  Department  31  CHICAGO 
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ONE  REASON  FOR 
PACKARD  PIANO  VALUE 

Every  man  in  the  Packard  organization  knows  that 
the  particular  work  he  has  to  do  on  the  Packard  piano 
has  its  effect  upon  the  character  and  quality  of  the 
instrument,  and  that  the  character  and  quality  of  the 
instrument  directly  affect  his  own  success — because 
every  Packard  man  shares  in  the  success  of  the 
Packard.  The  result  is  solid  workmanship  through¬ 
out,  and  solid  value  in  the  finished  product.  The 
Packard  is  rapidly  becoming  the  favorite  instrument 
amongst  musical  artists.  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate 
the  Packard  before  you  buy  any  piano. 

Let  us  send  you  the  story  of  the  Packard  and  the 
name  of  a  Packard  dealer  near  you. 


THE  PACKARD  PIANO  CO. 


Fort  Wayne 

UPRIGHT  PIANOS 
PLAYER  PIANOS 

If  there  is  no  harmony  in 


Indiana 

MINIATURE  GRANDS 
CONCERT  GRANDS 


the  factory ,  there  will  be  none  in  the  piano 


The  new  Hupmobile  is  simply  a 
delight,  even  to  those  Hup  owners 
who  were  completely  satisfied 
before. 

It  is  more  than  ever  the  car  of  the 
American  family,  because  com¬ 
fort — the  first  consideration — has 
been  immeasurably  increased; 
because  the  cushions  are  deeper 
and  softer;  because  there  s  more 
room  to  relax  and  stretch,  front 
and  rear. 

It  is  a  bigger  car,  a  better  car — 
and  therefore  a  more  faithful 
friend,  a  more  loyal  servant,  to 
the  American  family. 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit 

5-passenger  Touring  or  Roadster 
model,  $1200  f.  o.  b.  Detroit.  In 
Canada,  $1400  £.  o.  b.  Windsor. 


Removable  Sedan  and 
Coupe  Tops  for  winter 
driving  at  exception¬ 
ally  attractive  prices 


Tim  Coolahan  and  the  Ladies 


(  Concluded  from  page  9  ) 


him ;  but  annyway  I  was  that  sur¬ 
prised  when  I  saw  Sergeant  Coolahan 
bending  over  the  blotter  in  his  new 
gold  cap  when  I  reported  for  duty  on 
Saturday  evening  that  I  simply  hollers, 
“Hello,  there,  Tommy !”  and  nearly  for¬ 
got  to  s’lute  him.  Well,  sir,  as  I  took  my 
rounds  that  night  in  the  hot,  sweltering 
streets,  many’s  the  time  I  envied  Tim 
Coolahan,  sitting  there  in  the  house  with 
his  gold  stripes,  in  the  pleasant  draft 
among  the  open  windows,  and,  more¬ 
over,  as  good  as  engaged  to  be  married 
to  the  sister  of  a  man  who  might  make 
him  the  King  of  the  Tendeiline.  The 
Tenderline!  Let  me  have  command  of 
that  pre-sinnt  for  one  year,  and  I’d  not 
give  a  rap  who  made  the  laws  of  the 
country.  Phooh !  ’tis  disthraction  to 
think  of  it. 

Did  you  ever  hear  tell  of  a  fella  b’  th’ 
name  o’  Shakesreare — him  that  wrote 
all  the  plays?  Well,  manny’s  the  wise 
word  he  wrote,  but  the  wisest  of  all  was 
that  the  coorse  of 
true  love  never  was 
anny  too  aisy  —  or 
words  to  that  effect. 

I  was  often  wishing 
myself  in  Tim’s 
lucky  shoes,  until 
one  day  he  came  up 
to  the  top  dormitory 
when  I  was  turning 
in  after  a  big  fire 
and  told  me  he  was 
going  down  to  head¬ 
quarters  to  give  in 
his  shield  and  keys. 

“Are  you  crazy, 

Sarge?”  I  asked  him. 

“I'm  not.”  he  says, 

“but  I  wisht  I  was. 

Julia’s  thrun  me 
over,”  he  says,  “and 
that’s  the  long  and 
hort  of  it.  And  to 
think  ’twas  myself 
inthroduc-ed  the  un¬ 
derhanded  villyun  to 
her.  No  matthe”. 

I’ve  hot  me  ticket  for 
Panama,”  he  says, 

“where  good  men  is 
wanted,  and  I’m  sail¬ 
ing  t’morra — as  soon 
as  I’ve  stopped  a 
minyute  at  Claflin’s 
to  pus  h  in  the 
pretty  face  of  that 
threach’rous  Far 
Down  linen  man.” 

“Don’t  do  it,  Tim,” 

I  begged  him. 

“There’s  no  w  o  m  a  n 
alive  that’s  worth  it. 

And  would  you  have 
her  and  her  man 
laughing  at  you  be¬ 
fore  all  the  neigh¬ 
bors  —  that  they 
drove  you  out  of 
your  own  country?” 

We  a  r  g  e  d  and 
arged,  but  ’twas  no  use.  Every  now  and 
then  he’d  shake  his  head  and  drop  his 
fist  on  his  knee.  “Only  one  poke  at  him, 
but  that  I  must  have  for  satisfaction’s 
sake,”  he’d  say,  and  then  I’d  begin  my 
argymint  all  over  again.  The  upshot  of 
it  all  was  that  I  didn’t  go  to  sleep  at  all, 
but  put  on  my  coat  and  walked  out  with 
him  and  begged  him  all  I  knew  not  to 
leave  the  business ;  but  we  were  almost 
at  the  back  door  of  headquarters  in  Mott 
Street  before  he  gave  in  to  me  and 
promised  he  wouldn’t  resign.  P>ut  he  did 
ask  for  a  transfer  up  to  Kingsbridge  for 
and  got  it,  too,  the 
me,  oh,  my,  but  ’tis 
ruination  of  men  ! — 


whole 


armies  of  guests,  and  wine  be 
the  tubful,  and  so  many  diamonds  that 
Sergeant  Tim  Coolahan  and  eight  men 
were  sent  to  Webster  Hall  for  to  scare 
away  the  jool  thieves. 

’Tis  a  queer  thing  entirely  the  way  a 
natural  lieartbivaker  goes  at  a  woman. 
I  wasn’t  eight  foot  away  from  his  elbow 
when  ould  Pinsky  says :  “Sergeant,  let 
me  make  you  acquainted  with  my  second 
daughter — Miss  Sadie  Pinsky.  Sadie, 
shake  hands  with  my  friend,  Sergeant 
Coolahan!”  Now,  there’s  nothing  in  that 
to  make  a  girl  blush  and  dhrop  her  eyes, 
is  there?  No.  ’Twas  just  the  modest, 
awkward  way  that  Tim  stumbled  as  he 
stepped  forward  to  take  her  hand  and 


Barbara’s  Marriages 


By  MAUDE  RADFORD  WARREN 


“Barbara’s  Marriages”  is 
the  latest  and  the  best  novel 
written  by  Maude  Radford 
Warren.  The  plot  of  “  Bar¬ 
bara’s  Marriages”  is  strikingly 
modern,  while  its  charm  is  the 
everlasting  romantic  charm 
that  only  the  born  story-teller 
can  weave. 

No  pumped  up,  made-to-order 
imitation  of  a  story  is  this,  but 
a  free-flowing  fruit  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  full  of  happy  happenings 
and  hard  happenings,  dear  peo¬ 
ple  and  horrid  people  and  so- 
so  people,  all  moving  round 
Barbara,  a  girl — a  woman. 
She  is  no  wax  lay  figure  of 
cheap  beauty  and  boresome  im¬ 
peccability,  but  a  dear,  faulty, 
high-hearted  human  creature 
coping  with  her  lot  as  it  is 
cut  out  for  her  by  a  modern 
man,  modern  laws,  and  her 
own  weaknesses  and  strength. 

The  novel  is  altogether  un¬ 
commonly  original;  it  is  Bar¬ 


bara’s  story,  not  her  ideas  nor 


anyone  else’s,  that  holds  the 


reader  and  endears  the  heroine 


It  will  begin  next  month 
in  Collier’s 


his  health’s  sake, 
poor  fellow !  Oh, 
women  that’s  the 
in  some  cases. 


I  SUPPOSE  you  remember  the  ructions 
when  the  Reformers  came  into  power 
after  the  big  investigation?  The  Repub¬ 
licans  had  control  entirely.  Manny’s  the 
good  man  was  swept  away — some  of 
them  up  the  river — and  the  whole  depart¬ 
ment  turned  upside  down  and  inside  out. 
Tim  Coolahan  vva  brought  down  into  the 

- ty-e.ighth,  where  I  had  landed  as 

well,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  him  again, 
and  to  see  that  he  was  doing  well  and 


the  look  he  gave  her  as  if  he  had  just 
discovered  the  Beauty  of  the  World. 

“Plazed  to  mee.  you,  miss,”  he  says, 
too  timid  even  to  repeat  her  name.  Sadie 
gave  him  a  quick  look  of  pity  and  pro¬ 
tection.  They  took  to  each  other  from 
the  first  glance  of  the  eye.  Sure,  the 
best  man,  a  fellow  the 
size  of  the  Terrible 
Turk  and  with  a  dia¬ 
mond  that  big  and 
fine  you  could  warm 
your  hands  in  the 
flame  of  it,  comes  up 
to  claim  a  dance  with 
her,  and  she  throws 
him  down  cold. 

“Excuse  yourself 
and  fade  away,”  she 
says.  “Can’t  you  see 
I’m  talking  with  a 
particular  friend?” 

The  big  man  gave 
Tim  a  black  look, 
but  he  saw  that  even 
if  he  was  the  best 
man,  Tim  was  the 
bettlier;  so  he  faded 
away  as  he  was  bid. 
W  hat  ar-re  the 
women  coming  to 
nowadays,  the  w  a  y 
they  order  men 
around?  ’Twas  dif¬ 
ferent  when  I  was 
young — but  no  mat- 
ther,  I’m  telling  now 
what  happened  to 
Tim  Coolahan. 

Sadie  Pinsky  made 
a  rush  for  Tim,  so 
she  did.  I  tell  you 
these  suffrajites,  or 
whatever  it  is  they 
call  them,  are  the 
ruination  of  the 
country.  She  was 
one  of  them,  and  a 
bold,  black-eyed 
beauty  besides,  and 
her  old  man  was 
leader  of  the  district, 
and  he  had  more 
thousands  than  you 
and  me  has  dollars 
and  getting  richer 
every  minute,  and 
Sadie  was  his  pet,  and  she  bossed  him 
and  all  else.  Small  chance  she  gave  Tim 
Coolahan  to  get  away,  once  she  made  up 
her  mind  she’d  have  him.  Murray  Pin¬ 
sky,  her  brother,  told  me  long  after  all 
was  over  and  him  and  her  was  on  the 
outs,  that  Sadie  as  good  as  proposed 
holy  matrimony  to  Tim.  That  is  to  say. 
she  told  him  how  annoyed  she  was  by 
the  lack  of  a  real,  good,  sthrong,  honest 
man  she  could  depend  upon  among  all 
her  throng  of  admirers,  seeing  that  one 
day  she’d  he  a  great  heiress ;  and,  more¬ 
over,  she  knew  that  the  one  man  in  the 
world  she  really  liked  was  the  one  she 
could  always  tiust:  but  he  was  too  noble 
and  loyal  and  modest  to  spake  out,  and 
all  the  like  of  that. 

“Sadie,”  Tim  says,  “the  man  you  have 
ref’rence  to  hasn’t  the  heart  to  spake 
out,”  he  says,  “he  being  only  a  por  ,r 
sergeant  of  police,  and  not  daring  to 
raise  his  eyes  to  the  most  beautiful  crea  - 
ture  that  lives,  with  all  her  wealth  antll 
her  proud  father,  the  influential  states  ¬ 
man — ” 

“Ha !”  says  Sadie,  smiling  and  with  ri 
happy  light  in  her  eyes.  “Ha !  ’Twon’f 
he  long  till  he’s  made  a  captain.” 


was  looking  as  fine  as  a  great  gladiator. 

I  don’t  sunpose  you  mind  the  elegant 
Pinsky  wedding — you  not  being  a  society 
man — but  it  was  the  greatest  ever  heard 
of  since  the  Dutch  left  Corlear’s  Hook. 
Ould  Pinsky  was  the  new  Reform  Re¬ 
publican  district  leader.  There  was 


Ax 


t- 
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iND  she  was  a  prophet,  no  less, 

weeks  from  that  very  day  Tim  /Aool- 
ahan  was  made  captain. 

And  married  Sadie  Pinsky?  O-o-oh, 
did  he?  He  did  not,  then.  Eke  turned 
around  and  married  the  patient,  gir 
he’d  been  engaged  to  all  along. 


that 
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Up  to  the  Front 


heavy  motor  trucks  went  pound- 
as  if  they  were  in  a  city  street. 


ml 

ng  by 

Vi  thin  Sound  of  Cannon 

THE  country,  beautiful  stretches  of 
dark  green  forest  and  open  farin- 
and,  showed  little  sign  of  war.  Occa- 
ionally  there  was  a  trench,  and  once  a 
iroken  caisson  and  the  wreck  of  an  aero- 
ilane,  but  the  workmen  from  a  neighbor- 
ng  factory  had  turned  in  to  help  the 
icasants  when  war  began,  and  the  wheat 
vas  harvested  and  stacked.  Beyond 
/aumoise  the  country  grew  more  hilly, 
iml  the  caves  and  quarries  which  the 
Jermans  were  making  such  effective  use 
>f  along  the  Aisne  began  to  appear. 

And  all  this  time  the  cannon  were 
huudering — so  close  that  it  seemed  each 
lilltop  would  bring  them  into  view,  and 
is  the  detonation  puffed  across  the  land¬ 
scape,  one  even  fancied  one  could  feel 
lie  concussion  in  one’s  ear. 

“The  German  heavy  15-centimeter, 
puck-firing  field  howitzer,”  says  General 
3ernhardi  in  his  book,  “How  Germany 
Makes  War,”  “can  cut  through  the 
strongest  overhead  cover  of  field  in- 
;renchments  and  fight  down  in  a  very 
short  time  field  artillery  recognized  as 
such.  Its  explosive  and  detonating  force 
is  very  great,  and  therefore  likely  to 
shake  the  morale  of  troops.” 

That  is  what  was  happening  up  ahead 
:>f  us,  or  at  least  what  the  Germans  hoped 
would  happen.  Writing  now,  days  later, 
me  is  told  by  the  British  headquarters 
report  that  the  hope  was  disappointed. 
‘Not  that  their  artillery  fire  is  not  good. 

It  is  more  than  good ;  it  is  excellent. 
But  the  British  soldier  is  a  hard  per¬ 
son  to  impress  or  depress — even  by  im¬ 
mense  shells  filled  with  high  explosives 
which  detonate  with  terrific  violence 
and  form  craters  large  enough  to  act  as 
graves  for  five  horses.” 

All  this  we  could  but  guess  at  at  the 
time.  No  inactive  observers,  not  even 
military  and  naval  attaches,  with  whom 
our  embassy  in  Paris  was  full,  were 
allowed  at  the  front.  Yet  here  on  a 
country  road,  well  south  of  Soissons, 
where  we  had  expected  to  find  merely 
deserted  villages,  we  seemed  to  be  walk¬ 
ing  straight  into  a  battle.  Up  from  a  field 
ahead  of  us  an  aeroplane  rose  and,  in  a 
wide  spiral,  went  climbing  up  the  sky, 
now  almost  cleared,  and  presently  disap¬ 
peared  in  the  north.  Then,  after  satisfy¬ 
ing  a  sentry  that  our  papers  were  cor¬ 
rect,  we  got  into  Villers-Cotterets  itself. 

Dining  at  Headquarters 

INSTEAD  of  deserted  houses  we  found 
that  practically  every  house  was  quar¬ 
tering  soldiers.  They  were  everywhere 
— infantrymen,  dragoons,  aviators,  Sene¬ 
galese,  Algerians  in  white  turban  and 
burnoose  on  their  desert  horses.  And 
everywhere  there  were  officers.  We  had 
stumbled  into  the  headquarters  of  a  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff. 

With  somewhat  the  sensation  of  walk¬ 
ing  a  tight  rope,  we  sought  the  Maine,  to 
ask  for  permission  to  stay  in  town — 
finally  to  ask  for  safe  conducts  (to  Sois¬ 
sons.  The  charming  old  Mayor,  undis¬ 
turbed  apparently  by  war’s  alarms,  po¬ 
litely  made  them  out. 

Presently  in  a  hotel  full  of  officers  we 
came  on  three  civilians,  calmly  eating 
dinner.  They  had  arrived  by  train,  al¬ 
though  there  were  no  trains  for  civilians ; 
they  were  now  dining  at  a  long  table  set 
for  officers  from  which  we  had  a  moment 
before  been  turned  away ;  but  we  were 
presently  rescued  by  a  mysterious  being  at 
the  head  of  the  table — a  dark,  bald,  bright- 
eyed,  smiling,  sanguine  gentleman,  who 
might  have  been  an  impresario  or  a 
highly  gifted  press  agent  and  continually 
had  the  air  of  saying,  as  from  time  to 
time  he  actually  said:  “Ssstt  Leave 
it  all  to  me !”  Thanks  to  him,  food  was 
»4t  last  vouchsafed  us. 

M  First- Class  Fighting  Man 

TTE  spoke  vernacular  French,  but  was 
l-d  American.  The  other  two  civilians 
ere  a  London  chartered  accountant  and  a 
Canadian  volunteer  waiting  for  his  regi¬ 
ment.  Across  the  table,  a  big  French 
dragoon,  just  in  from  the  firing  line,  his 
fcorse-tail  helmet  on  the  chair  beside  him, 
\'yas  also  dining.  This  man  was  as  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  rather  rueful  lift’  j  infantry¬ 
men  v\,“  had  so  often  seen  as  the  air  of 
that  toxKn'was  different  from  deserted 
Paris.  Must  as  he  was,  he  might  have 

stepped — ipr  rJ'1J —  — il —  e - - 

airy  emarge 


( Concluded  from  page  6  ) 

— a  splendid  fellow,  combining  French 
elan  and  British  ruggedness,  head  to 
spurs  all  soldier. 

After  weeks  of  newspaper  rhetoric  and 
windy  civilian  partisanship,  it  was  like 
water  in  the  desert  to  listen  to  him 
straight  talk  from  a  professional  fighting 
man,  modest,  level-headed,  and,  like  most 
fighting  men,  as  contrasted  with  those 
who  stay  at  home  and  write  about  fight¬ 
ing,  ready  to  give  a  brave  enemy  his  due. 
The  German  retirement  was  not  at  all  a 
rout.  When  an  army  is  in  flight  it  leaves 
baggage  and  equipment  behind,  guns  in 
the  mud.  The  Germans  had  left  very 
little;  they  were  falling  back  in  good 
order,  methodically,  after  their  fashion. 
Their  soldiers  were  good  fighters,  espe¬ 
cially  when  well  led.  They  might  lack 
the  individual  initiative  of  Frenchmen, 
the  nervous  energy  with  which  French¬ 
men  would  keep  on  fighting  after  mere 
bone  and  muscle  had  had  enough,  but 
they  had  plenty  of  courage.  Their 
officers — the  dragoon  paused.  Yesterday, 
he  said,  they  had  run  into  a  troop  of 
German  cavalry.  The  German  officer 
ordered  his  men  to  charge,  and  instead 
they  wavered  and  started  to  fall  back. 
He  turned  on  them.  “Schweinhunde /” 
he  shouted  after  them,  and  flinging  his 
horse  about,  charged  alone,  straight  at 
the  French  lances. 

“Kill  him?”  asked  the  man  at  the  head 
of  the  table. 

“Yes,  we  killed  him,”  smiled  the  dra¬ 
goon.  “It  was  a  pity.  Joli  garqon  he 
was” — he  ran  a  hand  round  a  weather¬ 
beaten  cheek  as  if  to  suggest  the  other’s 
well-made  face — “monocle  in  his  eye — 
and  he  never  let  go  of  it  until  it  fell  off 
— a  lance  through  his  heart.” 
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idden,  rather — from  some 
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Lo  !  A  Bed 

AS  we  talked  two  secret-service  men 
f\  entered,  demanded  our  papers,  ex¬ 
amined  them,  and  directed  us  to  call  at 
the  Mairie  for  them  next  morning  at  eight 
o’clock.  Now,  indeed,  we  were  walking 
a  tight  rope.  Following  the  genius  who 
had  got  us  our  suppers,  we  emerged  into 
the  dark  street,  walked  down  it  a  few 
doors,  entered  a  courtyard  full  of  cavalry 
horses,  where  men  in  spurred  boots  were 
clanking  up  and  down  stairs.  He  thrust 
a  heavy  key  into  a  lock,  opened  a  door 
and  ushered  us  into  an  empty  and  ele¬ 
gantly  furnished  house. 

Here  was  a  somber  dining  room  with 
its  decanters  and  glasses,  bedrooms  with 
satin-down  quilts  spread  over  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  and  adjoining  one  of  them  a 
dressing  room  with  pomades  and  per¬ 
fumes  and  rows  of  boots  just  as  its 
owner  had  left  it.  Who  he  might  be, 
why  we  should  be  here,  how  our  mys¬ 
terious  conductor — who  knew  no  one  in 
Villers-Cotterets  and  had  but  landed  there 
himself  that  night — had  arranged  this 
occupation,  was  beyond  finding  out.  At 
the  moment,  with  military  motor  trucks 
rumbling  past  outside,  soldiers  coming 
and  going  in  the  court  and  tramping 
about  in  the  room  overhead — an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  adjoining  house — one  scarce¬ 
ly  thought  of  trying  to  find  out.  One 
merely  accepted  it  enchained  by  that  up¬ 
lifted  finger  and  the  “Leave  it  to  me !” 
For  a  time  we  talked  under  the  dining¬ 
room  light,  with  doors  bolted,  and 
wooden  shutters  on  street  and  courtyard 
closed,  as  if  we  were  conspirators  in  Rus¬ 
sian  melodrama,  and  then  we  slept. 

The  Germans  were  evidently  much 
nearer  than  Paris  had  supposed,  and  we 
should  not  have  been  greatly  surprised 
to  find  them  in  the  streets  next  morning. 
It  was  an  Algerian  horseman,  however, 
muffled  up  in  his  dingy  white  and  look¬ 
ing  rather  chilly,  who  was  riding  past 
the  window  as  I  first  looked  out. 

Exit 

WE  went  to  the  Mairie — not  the  grand- 
fatherly  old  mayor  this  time,  but  a 
sharp-eyed  special  commissioner  of  police. 

“After  all.”  said  he,  after  we  had  put 
our  case,  “you  want  to  get  as  near  the 
front  as  possible.”  True,  I  answered, 
we  did. 

“Well,”  he  said,  with  a  gesture  at  once 
final  and  wholly  French,  “you  have  al¬ 
ready  got  further  than  that.  You  are 
inside  the  lines.”  He  crossed  out  the  safe 
conduct  and  on  the  laissez-passer  wrote. 
“Good  for  immediate  return  to  Paris,” 
and  carefully  set  down  the  date.  Half 
an  hour  later  we  were  well  on  the  road 
to  Crepy,  with  the  thunde  ■  which  had 
drawn  us  hither  rolling  fainter  and 
fainter  in  the  north. 


You  May  Be  Sure 
It’s  a  High-Grade  Machine 


“On  your  toes’  — in  the  Active  Man’s  Underwear 

Out  on  the  gridiron  or  in  at  the  desk,  tackling  a 
player  or  tackling  a  job,  you’re  always  “on  your  toes” 
in  Superior,  “the  active  man’s  underwear.’’ 

No  matter  what  your  position  in  sport  or  business — 


In  the  Home 


permits  free  muscle  and  brain, 
play.  No  bunched-up  shirts  and 
sagging  drawers  to  hamper  easy 
action,  none  of  the  discomforts 
of  the  new-fangled  or  old-fash¬ 
ioned  union  suits. 

For  the  Superior  Locked 
Crotch  can't  gap  in  the  seat,  can't 
bind  in  the  crotch.  The  Super¬ 
ior  Buttonless  Seat  opens  when 
you  want  it  open,  stays  closed 
when  you  want  it  closed ;  always 
sets  snug  and  smooth  and  ad¬ 
justs  itself  instantly  to  every 
position. 

Get  in  the  Super¬ 
ior  comfort  game 
today.  Most  hab¬ 
erdashers,  men’s 
clothing  and  de¬ 
partment  stores  will 
show  you  a  strong 
“line-up”  of  the 
“All-American  Un¬ 
derwear — $1.50  to  , 

$5.  All  weights,  :  • 
all  sizes. 


It’s  the 

All-American 

Underwear 


In  the  Shop 


In  the  Office 


if  it  is  equipped  with  a  Robbins  &  Myers  Motor. 
The  service  you  get  from  any  electrically-driven 
machine,  its  reliability,  operating  economy,  output- 
all  depend  upon  the  motor.  When  a  manufacturer 
uses  a  Robbins  &  Myers  Motor  to  drive  the  machine 
he  makes,  it  is  certain  evidence  that  he  takes  pride 
and  pains  in  making  the  equipment  superior  in 
every  feature.  Look  for  the  Robbins  &  Myers  name¬ 
plate  on  the  motor  when  you  buy  an  electrically- 
driven  device. 


obbins  &Mvers 


Motors 


For  18  years  we  have  devoted  ourselves  exclusively  to 
building  motors  in  small  sizes.  Large  motors  are  usually  un¬ 
der  expert  care.  But  small  motors  are  used  where  the  operator 
is  not  familiar  with  electrical  machinery— where  conditions 
are  most  severe  and  trying.  Exceptional  care  must  be  taken 
in  their  manufacture.  Robbins  &  Myers  Small  Motors  are 
noted  for  strong,  rugged  construction;  cool,  cleanly  operation 
and  absolute  reliability  under  extreme  conditions.  Write  for 
Free  Booklet,  “Doing  the  World’s  Work.”  Consultation  and 
advice  freely  submitted  without  charge  or  obligation. 

THE  ROBBINS  &  MYERS  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 

BRANCHES: 

New  York  Philadelphia  Boston  Chicago 

Cincinnati  Cleveland  Rochester  St.  Louis 
Agencies  in  All  Principal  Cities 


In  the  Store 


Look  for  the  Robbins  & 
Myers  Name-Plate 


By  invitation,  member 
of  Rice  Leaders  of  the 
World  Association. 
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Evening  SHIRTS 

Qjonchester 

A  dress  shirt  with  the  bosom 
put  on  in  such  a  way  that  it  remains  flat  and 
in  its  place,  whether  the  wearer  sits,  stoops  or 
stands.  It  is  the  most  practical,  popular  and  com¬ 
fortable  evening  dress  shirt  made  $0 

CLUETT,  PEABODY  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Makers  o/ ARROW  COLLARS.  TROY.  N.  Y. 


You  get  a  whole  new  novel 
every  month  in 

MUNSEY’S 

MAGAZINE 

and  get  it  first,  gjet  it  before 
it  goes  into  book  form. 

The  Munsey  with  its  com¬ 
plete  novel  and  all  other 
features  costs  you  15  c. 

The  same  novel  when  it 
goes  into  book  form  will 
cost  you  $1.50. 
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The  Sunday  Night  Before  Tuesday 


(  Continued  from  page  8  ) 


her.  “I  don’t,  want  to  use  violence.”  lie 
said,  “but  you’ll  have  to  give  me  those 
papers.” 

“You  unspeakable  brute !”  she  flung  at 
him. 

And  then,  with  a  sharply  intaken 
breath,  he  threw  off  the  cloak  of  man¬ 
hood  and  seized  her.  In  his  powerful 
grasp  her  hands  were  wrenched  apart 
and  forward,  the  right  still  clasping  the 
packet  desperately.  She  slipped  and  half 
fell  on  one  knee,  uttering  a  sharp  cry. 
At  that  instant,  just  as  the  impatient 
grip  was  forcing  the  crumpled  packet 
from  her  hands,  the  curtains  at  the  half- 
opened  window  flew  apart  and  there  was 
a  blinding  flash,  with  a  dull  thuddiug 
report. 

RENDERED  momentarily  sightless  by 
-  the  sudden  glare,  Noyes  reeled  back 
and  stood  for  some  seconds  supporting 
himself  by  the  table.  As  his  vision  returned 
he  caught  the  acrid  scent  of  flashlight 
powder.  With  an  inarticulate  snarl  of 
rage  he  sprang  for  the  window  and  tore 
savagely  upward  on  the  sash.  It  would 
not  move  and  after  half  a  dozen  useless 
tugs  he  stooped  to  the  sill,  thrust  his 
wide  shoulders  through  and  heaved  up¬ 
ward.  Another  lunge  and  he  was  out  on 
the  wide  fire  escape.  It  was  almost  pitch 
dark  there  in  the  court,  but  his  ears  told 
him  that  some  one  was  clattering  down 
the  steps,  two  or  three  floors  below. 
Whoever  it  was  had  nine  stories  to  go. 

In  four  great  strides  he  reached  the 
door  and  swung  into  the  reception  room. 

“Shipman ! !”  he  yelled.  “Severance  ! ! 
Henry ! !” 

From  three  doors  they  burst  into  the 
room. 

“Downstairs ! 
you ! 

man  there  is  and  get  out  into  the  court — 
man  going  down  the  fire  escape — get 
him  ! — get  his  camera  ! — no  questions — 
if  he  tries  to  talk  smash  him ! — bring 
him  up  here  ! — the  woman  too — she’s 


Downstairs !  All  of 
Jump  for  the  elevator — get  every 


somewhere — get  her  ! — stop  her  !- 
the  building — quick  ! — jump!” 


-search 


HE  was  rushing  them  to  the  hallway 
asthe  words  jerked  from  his  teeth.  His 
secretary  sprang  for  the  nearest  elevator 
and  shook  the  door  wildly.  A  car  was 
coming  up  in  the  next  shaft.  The  opera¬ 
tor  brought  it  to  a  sudden  stop  a  foot 
above  the  floor  and  with  alarmed  face 
shot  the  door  back.  The  three  men 
leaped  in,  with  a  sharp  “Down !”  from 
Shipman.  Noyes,  dashing  back  to  the 
offices,  looked  hurriedly  into  two  rooms 
that  had  not  been  occupied,  snapping  on 
the  lights.  It  was  fruitless.  His  going 
out  on  the  fire  escape  had  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  and  the  woman  had  seized  it. 
She  had  probably  had  the  luck  to  get  a 
passing  elevator,  for  by  this  hour  the 
night  men  in  the  engraving  plant  on  the 
top  floor  would  be  coming  on  duty.  He 
turned  into  his  own  room  and  again 
climbed  out  on  the  fire  escape.  Far  down 
in  the  court  below  he  heard  a  door 
wrenched  open.  There  was  a  babel  of 
sharp  exclamations  and  the  scuffle  of 
many  running  feet.  Electric  torches 
flashed  here  and  there.  Men  cursed  as 
they  stumbled  over  obstacles  in  the  dark. 
The  voice  of  Shipman  came  upward, 
quick,  hoarse,  incisive,  organizing  the 
search.  Iron  shutters  clanged.  A  series 
of  hollow  crashes  told  of  large  packing 
cases  being  overturned.  In  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  the  iron  structure  of  the  fire  escape 
itself  vibrated  under  the  weight  of  men 
climbing.  They  toiled  upward,  searching 
the  long  landings  at  each  floor.  Noyes 
bent  his  tall  frame  and  again  entered 
his  room,  closing  the  window  behind 
him  this  time,  and  drawing  the  curtains 
together. 

SHIPMAN  hurried  ill,  short  of  breath, 
his  sparse  hair  bedraggled  with  sweat. 
“It’s  no  use,”  he  puffed.  “There's  no  one 
to  be  found.  If  there  was  anyone  on  the 
fire  escape  he  got  away  by  the  sixth- 
floor  bridge  to  the  Barnes  building.” 

“And  the  Barnes  building,”  broke  out 
the  Chief,  “have  you  covered  that?” 

“We  have  four  men  at  the  door,  and 
six  men  inside  it,  going  through.  But 
I’m  afraid  it’s  no  use.  There  was  a  base¬ 
ment  window  open  on  the  alley,  and  the 
Italian  at  the  corner  says  a  man  with 
something  like  a  bag  under  his  arm  ran 
out  a  minute  before  Severance  got  there. 
But  what  on  earth  happened?” 


Rapidly,  in  terse  sentences,  the  big 
man  told  him. 

Shipman’s  face  seemed  to  grow  old  as 
he  grasped  the  points.  “But  you  got  the 
notes?”  he  queried  anxiouslj-. 

THE  Chief’s  hand  went  suddenly  to  his 
pocket  and  hope  flickered  into  liis 
eyes.  “Yes,”  he  said,  “I  got  those,  and  with¬ 
out  them  the  picture  will  lose  a  lot  of 
its  power  even  if  it  is  published.  We  can 
explain  it  in  some  way — say  it  was  a 
plant  by  the  opposition  in  a  desperate 
effort  to  get  something  on  me.  We  can 
get  some  woman  to  make  a  confession.” 
He  drew  out  a  handful  of  crumpled 
papers.  “Here  they  are.” 

Shipman  stepped  closer,  relief  and 
curiosity  blended  in  his  face.  The  Chief 
drew  back  as  he  opened  one  of  the 
sheets.  “I  wouldn’t  care  to  have  even 
you  see  these,  Andrew,”  he  said  coolly. 
“They  relate  to  something — what  in — ” 
He  was  staring  fixedly  at  the  paper. 
Suddenly  he  dropped  it.  and  almost  tore 
the  next  one,  in  his  haste  to  open  it.  An¬ 
other  and  another  he  dashed  open,  his 
face  livid,  until  he  had  opened  them  all. 
“What  is  it?”  cried  Shipman. 

THE  square  face  froze  into  its  hardest 
lines.  “It’s  the  ruin  of  a  lifelong  ambi¬ 
tion,  Andrew,  unless  we  can  perform  a 
miracle.  These  papers  are  simply  mean¬ 
ingless  jumbles  of  typewritten  words. 
That  woman  laid  a  trap  that  was  simply 
devilish  in  its  cleverness,  and  it  has  cost 
her  just  one  note.  The  rest  she  has  yet — 
God  knows  where — nrobably  being  put 
in  type  over  at  the  “Banner”  office  right 
now.  It  has  the  earmarks  of  a  news¬ 
paper  trick,  and  the  “Banner”  people  are 
the  only  ones  who  would  have  the  nerve 
to  try  such  a  thing — and  that  picture.” 

“But  the  letters,”  said  Shipman  im¬ 
patiently.  “If  they’re  coming  out,  I  shall 
see  them  anyhow.  Let  me  know  the 
facts  and  I’ll  know  how  to  help.” 

“You’re  l'ight,  of  course.  You’ve  got  to 
know  now.  Andrew,  those  memoranda 
were  my  arrangements  with  Yon  Sei- 
boldt  when  he  went  to  Berlin  to  try  to 
irritate  German  public  feeling  into  war 
with  us  over  the  South  American  crisis. 
We  exchanged  notes  because  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  see  him  safely — he 
was  watched  night  and  day.  The  notes 
were  supposed  to  lie  destroyed  as  soon 
as  read,  and  he  afterward  swore  to  me 
that  he  had  done  it.  He  was  a  noble¬ 
man  and  a  gentleman.  I  took  the  chance. 
We  wanted  a  war — you  know  that — and 
I  really  believed  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  country,  in  the  long  run.  to  learn 
a  lesson  from  its  unpreparedness.” 

FOR  the  space  of  a  minute  the  men 
stood  gazing  at  each  other.  A  door 
banged  outside.  Noyes  lifted  his  hand 
in  a  gesture  that  was  partly  command, 
partly  appeal.  “It  has  got  to  be  your 
job,  Andrew,”  he  said.  “I  can’t  appear 
in  it — you  can  see  that.  I  authorize  you 
to  spend  a  million  dollars — or  even  two 
million — every  resource  we  have — if  by 
doing  it  you  can  save  this  situation.  If 
it’s  a  newspaper  trick  there  may  be  only 
an  hour’s  leeway.  And  for  yourself — ” 
“Never  mind  that !”  Shipman  almost 
snapped  as  he  whirled  toward  the  door, 
watch  in  hand.  “It’s  eight-thirty!”  and 
he  was  out  of  the  room. 

Noyes  closed  the  door  and  sank  into 
his  chair  at  the  head  of  the  table.  As 
was  often  his  habit  when  thinking 
deeply,  he  let  his  chin  sink  on  his  chest, 
and  gripped  the  edge  of  the  table  be¬ 
fore  him  with  both  hands.  He  knew 
that  in  Shipman  he  had  a  magnificently 
ordered,  analytical  brain,  backed  by  a 
temperament  that  was  absolutely  with¬ 
out  hesitation  at  work  on  his  case.  He 
knew  that  such  a  brain,  with  unlimited 
money  at  its  command,  could  accomplish 
the  seemingly  impossible.  But  he  knew 
also  that  with  probably  only  an  hour,  at 
most,  in  which  to  work  the  chance  of 
averting  the  catastrophe  that  impended 
was  scai’cely  one  in  a  million. 

HE  knew  besides  that  if  the  blow  fell 
there  was  nothing  before  him  but 
utter,  irretrievable  political  ruin.  And 
his  whole  life  had  become  a  tremend-  Js 
thirst  for  power.  He  traced  the  "steps 
that  would  be  taken — were  uni?  ■  ibtedly 
being  taken — by  his  enemies,  if  Hfs  guess 
as  to  their  identity  were  corret.t.  The 
plate  would  be  handled  in  tin;  photo- 
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•raphic  and  engraving  plant  of  a  first- 
lass  newspaper  at  express-train  speed, 
lalf  a  dozen  crack  writers  would  mold 
he  story,  the  picture,  and  the  notes  into 
front  page  that  would  make  every  man 
n  the  city  stand  still  in  his  tracks.  It 
ias  now  Sunday  evening.  The  story  and 
he  notes  would  he  in  every  morning 
taper  in  the  land. 

And  so  the  hour  drifted.  The  inaction 
vas  almost  beyond  endurance.  His  mind 
vorked  until  the  intensity  of  its  concen- 
ration  drove  him  to  his  feet.  He  paced 
he  room  with  great  strides,  wait- 
ng,  waiting,  waiting,  waiting — for  the 
niracle  or  the  blow.  There  was  not 
i  thing  he  could  do  himself.  He  could 
lot  possibly  appear  in  the  matter. 
\nd  he  had  learned  from  long  experi- 
>nce  not  to  interfere  or  interrupt  when 
Shipman’s  master  mind  was  centered, 
rhere  lay  his  one  chance.  And  so  he 
strode — and  waited. 

THE  inlaid  desk  clock  on  the  table  was 
just  pointing  to  ten  when  he  heard  a 
commotion  in  the  reception  room.  The 
loor  snapped  open  and  Severance  was 
swept  aside  as  a  group  of  excited  men 
headed  by  Dan  Malone  burst  in.  Malone 
(vas  holding  a  crumpled  copy  of  a  news¬ 
paper  thrust  out  before  him  in  his  right 
hand.  He  shoo!  it  at  the  big  man  stand¬ 
ing  by  the  table  and  burst  out :  “What’s 
this.  What  in  bell  is  this?  Wliere’d 
this  damn’  rag  git  this  picture — an’  them 
letters?  What’s  it  mean?  Hey?  What’s 
it  mean?” 

Noyes  almost  tore  the  paper  from 
Malone’s  hand  and  spread  it  savagely 
on  the  table.  The  men  crowded  around, 
breathing  heavily.  There  it  lay  staring 
up  at  him,  the  likeness  of  himself 
wrenching  a  sheaf  of  papers  from  the 
hand  of  a  woman  '  ho  was  crouched  in 
front  of  him,  her  head  falling  backward 
and  sidewise  as  if  from  a  blow.  Over 
it  flared  a  red  scare  head:  “Noyes  At¬ 
tacks  Woman  in  Attempt  to  Regain 
Damaging  Notes"  while  beside  and  below 
it,  covering  the  entire  page,  and  evidently 
continued  to  the  next,  were  the  notes, 
some  initialed  only,  some  signed  with  his 


name.  So  Shipman  had  failed  !  The  voice 
of  his  private  secretary  at  his  ear 
aroused  him  to  consciousness  of  the  men 
pressing  around  him.  He  motioned  them 
back  impatiently  and  took  the  envelope 
which  the  young  man  was  holding. 

“It  is  marked  ‘Personal  and  immedi¬ 
ate,’  and  it’s  in  a  woman’s  writing.  I 
thought  it  might  have  something  to  do 
with — ” 

“Yes,”  said  the  Chief  mechanically  as 
his  fingers  tore  at  the  tough  envelope. 
The  secretary  hurried  away.  Again  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  impatient,  muttering 
group,  Noyes  drew  out  and  unfolded  a 
large  sheet  of  yellow  copy  paper.  The 
message  was  hastily  written  in  pencil : 

By  this  time  you  will  know  something 
of  what  you  made  me  feel  twelve  years 
ago.  If  you  are  capable  of  feeling  at  all 
I  hope  my  agony  of  mind  and  heart  at 
that  time  may  be  multiplied  in  you  a 
thousandfold. 

Don’t  waste  time  trying  to  find  me,  for 
it  is  absolutely  impossible.  Moreover  I 
am  adi'ised  that  you  would  find  it  hard 
to  do  anything  to  me  if  you  did.  A.  C. 

He  scanned  it  hastily  once,  then  read 
it  again  slowly,  through  to  the  bitter 
end,  his  teeth  grinding.  So  the  tremen¬ 
dous  life  structure  he  had  reared  was  to 
come  crashing  down  in  utter  ruin. 

Malone  could  contain  himself  no 
'longer.  He  stepped  forward  and  laid  his 
hand  on  Noyes’s  arm  almost  roughly. 
“There  ain’t  no  time — ”  he  began  in  a 
savage  growl,  then  shrank  backward  and 
became  one  of  the  startled  group  as  the 
big  man  whirled  and  confronted  them. 

THE  note,  crushed  into  a  ball,  fell  to 
the  floor.  The  man’s  control  broke 
slowly.  His  great  shoulders  swayed 
downward  and  forward.  His  face  worked 
convulsively  with  something  sinister  and 
murderous  growing  in  the  bloodshot  eyes. 
His  hands,  opening  and  shutting  spas¬ 
modically,  swung  upward  in  a  poise  of 
deadly  menace. 

“Get  out!!”  he  shrilled.  “Get  out!! 
All  of  you ! !  Good  God.  get  out,  you — 
_  _  _  _ !  before  I  kill  you ! !” 


Politics  in  Illinois 

(  Concluded  from  page  22 ) 


he  hysteria  of  progressivism  is  about 
>ver.  “Now  for  a  return  to  the  grand 
dd  principles,  and,  thank  fortune,  boys, 
•ou  still  have  us  to  carry  them  out.” 

Cannon  and  McKinley  are  red  rags  to 
he  Bull  Moosers  and  to  thousands  of  Re- 
mblicans  teetering  on  the  border  line; 
ind  when  the  young  toilers  reflect  that 
liese  two  men,  who  scuttled  the  ship  in 
1910  and  1912,  have  been  the  first  to 
-limb  aboard  the  captain’s  bridge  now 
that  she  is  being  pumped  out,  it  makes 
them  almost  mad  enough  to  go  and  be 
Democrats — but  not  quite. 

Up  Again  and  At  ’Em 

UNDOUBTEDLY  UneleJoe  Cannon  will 
be  the  most  picturesque  figure  in  the 
campaign.  He  is  running,  he  says,  be¬ 
cause  his  country  needs  him  to  save  it 
from  the  Progressives.  He  is  running 
on  a  rock-ribbed,  concrete-bottomed,  per¬ 
manently  immovable  standpat  platform, 
and  he  does  not  abate  one  single  un¬ 
terrified  snort  against  progressivism. 
Congress  has  no  attractions  for  him  any 
more,  his  friends  say.  Even  if  elected 
he  will  be  a  rather  pathetic  figure— an 
Early  Silurian  statesman  in  the  ruck  of 
an  indifferent  minority  or  a  possibly 
even  more  indifferent  majority.  But 
that  doesn’t  bother  Uncle  Joe.  He  wants 
just  one  more  whack  at  the  enemy.  He 
wants  to  rub  the  foolish  young  reform- 
jers  in  the  dirt,  serve  his  twentieth  term, 
'and  then  retire,  leaving  his  enemies  con- 
]  tused,  abashed,  and  respectful. 

Mr.  Bountiful 

McKINLEY  is  apparently  running  be¬ 
cause  he  needs  his  country,  and  his 
campaign  has  been  one  of  the  most  re- 
•  markable  in  the  history  of  a  State  which 
L  has  never  had  a  corrupt-practice  act. 
Wot  that  McKinley  is  bribing  anybody. 
Vs.hame  on  the  thought !  He  has  never 
purchased  a  voter  and  never  will,  being 
an  upright  man  and  a  Presbyterian.  He 
is  simp\ly  winning  the  affections  of  his 
district  ;in  a  large-hearted,  open-handed 
way.  whHch  cannot  be  imitated  by  any¬ 
one  but  .the  possessor  of  a  large  income 
and  a  la  wish  disposition. 


Every\Occaston 


Fashion  de¬ 
crees  Fancy 
Tops  and 
Gaiter  Effects  for 
1914-1915.  These 
“smart”  features 
are  carried  outwith 
dash  and  daintiness 
in  this  distinctive 
Regal  Style,  with  a 
plain  vamp  of  Patent 
Leather  and  a  gaiter 
top  of  Fawn- colored 
Buckskin. 


There  are  IOO  Exclusive 
Regal  Stores  and  goo  Accred¬ 
ited  Regal  Agents.  Autumn 
Style  Portfolio  free. 

Shoes  shipped  by  Parcels  Post, 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

REGAL  SHOE  CO. 

270  Summer  Street 
BOSTON  -  -  MASS- 


PRINCESS 

Gaiter  New  Boot 

$3.00 


The  Headline  Attraction 


But  McKinley  gave  the  State  one 
present  which  back-fired,  so  to  speak. 
At  least  he  helped  earnestly  to  load  an¬ 
other  Bill — Bill  Lorimer — on  the  people 
during  the  celebrated  campaign,  and 
vouched  for  his  fineness  of  character  to 
at  least  one  legislator  of  bis  district 
who  refused  to  bite.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  ungrateful  people  said 
“Thank  you”  for  all  his  gifts  on  receipt 
two  years  ago  and  refused  to  repeat  the 
gratitude  at  the  polls. 

The  Husky  Progressives 

THE  Republicans  have  been  planning 
to  get  back  at  least  fifteen  seats  this 
fall.  Normally  they  have  about  twenty. 
But  the  Progressives  have  filled  them 
with  indignation  by  remaining  very 
much  alive.  In  spots,  and  very  exten¬ 
sive  spots,  too,  the  Progressives  have 
not  only  retained  their  1912  vote,  but 
have  increased  it  as  far  as  State  and 
minor  offices  go.  They  elected  two  Con¬ 
gressmen  in  1912,  and  they  have  since 
acquired  another — Ira  M.  Copley  .  of 
Aurora,  who  was  supported  by  Progres¬ 
sives  in  the  last  election  and  will  run 
for  reelection  on  the  Bull  Moose  ticket. 
They  have  wooed  away  A.  A.  McCormick, 
Republican  chairman  of  the  famous  Bat¬ 
tling  Board  of  Cook  County.  They  have 
nominated  Congressional  candidates  in 
every  district,  have  put  up  a  complete 
legislative  ticket,  have  loaded  up  the 
devastating  Robins  with  hot  shot,  and 
are  going  into  the  campaign  harder  than 
ever.  They  expect  to  increase  their  dele¬ 
gation  of  twenty-seven  in  the  Legislature 
and  to  elect  a  few  more  Congressmen. 
They  have  reported  the  Colonel,  who 
paid  particular  respects  to  Cannon  and 
McKinley  in  the  State  last  month,  and 
they  will  bring  Beveridge  over  for  an¬ 
other  pleasant  visit.  Beveridge  came 
over  in  July  to  pronounce  the  funer¬ 
al  orations  over  the  party,  and  the 
obsequies  were  attended  by  vast  mobs 
who  marred  the  solemn  beauties  of 
the  occasion  by  yelling  their  heads  off 
for  Teddy. 

The  Progressives  are  going  to  be  a  big 
factor  in  Illinois  this  fall. 


in  the  Smartest  Stores  is 
Famous 

Holeproof  Hosiery 

In  countless  stores  you  will 
see  these  hose  displayed — to 
gain  other  steady  buyers. 

Fo T,  once  yon  try  Holeproofs, 
vour  whole  family  will  wear  them. 
They  are  too  good  to  be  forgotten. 

Six  pairs  of  cotton  Holeproofs  for 
men,  women  and  children  are  guar¬ 
anteed  to  wear  six  months  without 
holes.  If  any  of  the  six  pairs  fail 
within  that  time,  we  will  replace 
them  with  new  hose  free. 

Three  pairs  of  silk  or  silk-faced— 
for  men  or  women — are  guaranteed 
three  months.  Nearly2,000  000  peo¬ 
ple  now'  wear  them  because  Holeproof 
Hose  last.  We  pay  for  our  cotton 
yarns  an  average  of  74c  per  pound. 
Common  cotton  yarns,  selling  for 
32c  per  pound,  will  never  do  for 
Holeproofs. 

At  All  Holeproof  Dealers 

The  genuine  Holeproofs  are  sold  in  your 
town.  Write  for  dealers’  names  and  the  free 
book  that  tells  about  Holeproofs.  We  ship 
direct,  charges  paid,  where  no  dealer  is  near. 

fl  50  per  box  and  up  for  six  pairs  of  men’s 
cotton  Holeproofs ;  $2  00  per  box  and  up  for 
six  pairs  of  women’s  or  children’s  in  yotton ; 
$1.00  per  box  for  four  pairs  of  infants  in  cot¬ 
ton  Above  boxes  guaranteed  six  months. 
$1.00  per  box  for  three  pairs  of  children  s  cot¬ 
ton  Holeproofs,  guaranteed  three  months, 
f?  00  per  box  for  three  pairs  of  men  s  silk 
Holeproof  socks;  $3.00  per  box  for  three 
pairs  of  women’s  silk  Holeproof  stockings. 
Boxes  of  silk  guaranteed  three  months. 
Three  pairs  of  Silk-Faced  Holeproofs  for 
men.  $1.50;  for  women.  $2.25.  Three  pairs 
of  Silk-Faced  guaranteed  three  months. 


Holeproof 
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Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.  of  Canada,  l  td.,  London.  Can®fJ{* 
Holeproof  Hosiery  Co  ,  10  Church  Alley.  Liverpool.  1- ngland 


Every  woman  should  also  ex¬ 
amine  Holeproof  Silk  Gloves. 
Made  of  the  best  quality  silk 
with  reinforced  finger  tips 
that  are  guaranteed  to  out¬ 
wear  the  gloves  themselves. 


Holeproof 

FOR  WOMEN 


These  are  the  durable, 
stylish  gloves,  in  all  sizes, 
lengths  and  colors. 

Write  for  the  Fit  EE  BOOK 
about  these  gloves  and  the 
name  of  our  dealer.  (591) 


By  Invitation  mem'  rr 
of  Rice  Leaders  of  the 
World  Aeeociation 


A  SPECIAL  ATTRACTION  ON  A.  PARK  BOULEVARD 


Read  This  List  Before 
You  Select  \our  New  Car 


THERE  is  a  lot  of  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  you  can 
depend  upon  your  Starting,  Lighting  and  Ignition  Systems. 
Owners  of  cars  equipped  with  the  Westinghouse  Systems 
are  sure  of  a  spinning  start  every  time  they  press  the  starter 
button;  that  every  cylinder  receives  a  hot  spark  every  time; 
and  that  the  Westinghouse  lighted  lamps  give  a  steady  and 
bright  light  every  foot  of  the  way. 


Westinghouse  Electric  Systems 
Starting— Lighting— Ignition 


are  made  by  engineers  who  have  a  world  wide  reputation  and  knowledge 
of  electrical  apparatus  and  equipment.  The  fact  that  these  systems  have 
been  tested  and  adopted  by  the  best  automobile  engineers  in  the  business 
is  a  guarantee  of  service  and  reliability. 


Read  this  list  carefully;  there  is  a  car  for  every  purpose. 


*  Allen 

*  American  La  France 

*  Auburn 

*  Austin 

*  “Halladay” 

*  “Glide” 

*  Briggs-Detroiter 
+  Case 

+  Chadwick 
♦.“Ohio” 


*  Davis 

*  Dorris 

+  F.  I.  A.  T. 
•IHupmobile 
X  Kissel 
♦Lenox 

*  Lexington-Howard 
+  Locomobile 

*  McFarlan 

*  Marion 

*  “Pathfinder** 


X  Moreland 
+  Norwalk 
+  Pierce  Arrow 
/Pilot 
"  t  Pullman 
+  Richard 
+  Singer 
♦Speedwell 
t  Standard 

*  Stewart 

*  Vulcan 


•  Starting,  Lighting,  and  Ignition,  t  Starting  and  Lighting.  I  Lighting  and  Ignition. 

Sold  to  Automobile  Manufacturers  only  Full  information  sent  on  request 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 

Automobile  Equipment  Department 
Main  Office.  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Forty -five  Offices:  Service  Stations  in  Principal  Cities 
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ELECTRIC 
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ELECTRIC 


The  paint  that  lasts  is  the  paint 
that  weather  cannot  penetrate. 


in  paint  keeps  the  weather  out. 
The  best  prepared  paints  con¬ 
tain  Zinc. 


Our  booklet ,  “  Your  Move,”  tells  why 

The  N  e  w  J  erseyZincCompany 


55  Wall  Street,  New  York 

For  big  contract  jobs  consult  our  Research  Bureau 


Now — you  have 

no  excuse  for  being  with¬ 
out  a  good  pencil  sharpener.  This  new 
Stewart  Junior  is  low  in  price, — me¬ 
chanically  perfect — and  will  not  break 
the  lead.  Four  inches  high — beau¬ 
tifully  nickeled — with  double  cut¬ 
ters  of  extra  durable  steel.  At 
your  dealer’s — today — or  direct 
from  J.  K.  Stewart  Mfg.  Co. 

324  Wells  Street,  Chicago 
Price — with  clamp — only 


$2.00 


TACB'HT 
By  MAIL 


r 


The  best  System  for  Begin¬ 
ners;  a  Post-graduate  Course 
for  Stenographers.  Highest 
World’s  Records  for  Speed  and 
^cy.  A  greater  number  of  Court  Report- 
other  systems  combined  in  ten  years. 

.  Chief  Instructor.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
ESS  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL 
Schiller  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Our  Hand  Books  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  sent 
free.  Patents  procured  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
free  notice  in  the  Scientific  American. 


MUNN  &  CO.,  363  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  625  F  Street.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Kansas — Where  All  Signs  Fail 


(  Continued  from  page  20  ) 


amazingly  advanced.  Not  only  hits  it 
an  excellent  equipment  and  a  live  fac¬ 
ulty,  but  also  a  remarkably  energetic, 
eager  student  body,  much  more  homo¬ 
geneous  and  much  more  unanimous  in 
its  hunger  for  education  than  student 
bodies  in  Eastern  universities,  as  I  have 
observed  them. 


How  the  Students  Live 

THE  University  of  Kansas  has  some 
three  thousand  students,  about  a  thou¬ 
sand  of  them  women.  Considerably  more 
than  half  of  them  are  either  partly  or 
wholly  self-supporting,  and  12  per  cent  of 
them  earn  their  way  during  the  school 
months.  The  grip  of  the  university  upon 
the  State  may  best  be  shown  by  statis¬ 
tics — if  I  may  he  forgiven  the  brief  use 
of  them.  Out  of  103  counties  in  Kansas 
only  seven  were  not  represented  by  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  university  in  the  years  1910- 
12 — the  seven  counties  being  thinly  set¬ 
tled  sections  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  State.  Seventy-three  per  cent  of 
last  year’s  students  were  born  in  Kan¬ 
sas  ;  more  than  a  third  of  them  came 
from  villages  of  less  than  2,000  popula¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  father  of  one  out  of  every 
three  students  was  a  farmer.  t 

Life  at  the  university  is  comfortable, 
simple,  and  very  cheap,  the  average  cost, 
per  capita,  for  the  school  year  being 
perhaps  $200,  including  school  expenses, 
board,  social  expenses,  etc.,  nor  are  there 
great  social  and  financial  gaps  between 
certain  groups  of  students,  as  in  some 
Eastern  colleges.  The  university  is  a 
real  democracy,  in  which  each  individ¬ 
ual  is  judged  according  to  certain  stand¬ 
ards  of  character  and  behavior. 

“Now  and  again,’’  one  young  man  told 
me,  with  a  sardonic  smile,  “we  get  a 
country  hoy  who  eats  with  his  knife.  He 
may  he  a  mighty  good  sort,  but  he  isn’t 
civilized.  When  a  fellow  like  that  comes 
along,  we  take  him  in  hand  and  tell  him 
that,  aside  from  the  danger  of  cutting 
his  mouth,  we  have  certain  peculiar 
whims  on  the  subject  of  manners  at 
table,  and  that  it  is  better  for  him  to  eat 
as  we  do,  because  if  he  doesn’t  it  makes 
him  conspicuous.  Inside  a  week  you’ll  see 
a  great  change  in  a  boy  of  that  kind.” 

Ill-Paid  Professors 

NOT  only  is  the  cost  to  the  student  low 
at  the  University  of  Kansas,  but  the 
cost  of  operating  the  university  is  slight.  In 
the  year  1909-10  (the  last  year  on  which 
I  have  figures)  the  cost  of  operating  six¬ 
teen  leading  colleges  in  the  United  States 
averaged  $232  per  student.  The  cost 
per  student  at  the  University  of  Kansas 
is  $175.  One  reason  for  this  low  per 
capita  cost  is  the  fact  that  the  salaries 
of  professors  at  the  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas  are  unusually  small.  They  are  too 
small.  It  is  one  of  the  reproaches  of 
this  rich  country  of  ours  that,  though 
we  are  always  ready  to  spend  vast  sums 
on  college  buildings,  we  pay  small  sal¬ 
aries  to  instructors;  although  it  is  the 
faculty,  much  more  than  the  buildings, 
which  make  a  college.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  Harvard  pays  the 
highest  maximum  salaries  to  professors, 
of  any  American  university — $5,500  is 
the  Harvard  maximum.  California,  Cor¬ 
nell,  and  Yale  have  a  $5,000  maximum. 
Kansas  has  the  lowest  maximum  I  know 
of,  the  greatest  salary  paid  to  a  pro¬ 
fessor  there,  according  to  last  year’s  fig¬ 
ures,  having  been  $2,500. 

Before  leaving  New  York  I  was  told 
by  a  distinguished  professor  in  an  East¬ 
ern  university  that  the  students  he  got 
from  the  West  had,  almost  invariably, 
more  initiative  and  energy  than  those 
from  the  region  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

“Just  what  do  you  mean  by  the  West?” 
I  asked. 

“In  general,”  he  replied,  “I  mean  stu¬ 
dents  from  north  and  west  of  Chicago. 
If  I  show  an  Eastern  boy  a  machine 
which  he  does  not  understand,  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  put  his  hands 
in  his  pockets  and  shake  his  head  dubi¬ 
ously.  But  if  I  show  the  same  machine 
to  a  Western  boy,  he  will  go  right  at  it, 
unafraid.  Western  boys  usually  have 
more  ‘gumption,’  as  they  call  it.” 

Kansas  Traits 

BRIEF  as  as  my  visit  to  the  University 
of  Kansas,  I  felt  that  there,  indeed, 
was  “gumption.”  And  it  is  easy  to  ac¬ 
count  for.  The  breed  of  men  and  women 
who  are  being  raised  in  the  Western 
States  is  a  sturdier  breed  than  is  being 
produced  in  the  East.  They  have  just 
as  much  fun  in  their  college  life  as  any 


other  students,  hut  practically  none 
of  them  go  to  college  just  “to  have  a 
good  time,”  or  with  the  even  less  credita¬ 
ble  purpose  of  improving  their  social 
position.  Kansas  is  still  too  near  to 
first  principles  to  he  concerned  with  su¬ 
perficialities.  It  goes  to  college  to  work 
and  learn,  and  its  reason  for  wishing  to 
learn  are,  for  the  most  part,  practical. 
One  does  not  feel,  in  the  University  of 
Kansas,  the  aspiration  for  a  vague  cul¬ 
ture  for  the  sake  of  culture  only. 

Directness,  sincerity,  strength,  thought¬ 
fulness,  and  practicality  are  Kansas 
qualities.  Even  the  very  young  men  and 
women  of  Kansas  are  not  far  removed 
from  pioneer  forefathers,  and  it  must  he 
remembered  that  the  Kansas  pioneer  dif¬ 
fered  from  some  others  in  that  he  pos¬ 
sessed  a  strain  of  that  Puritan  love  of 
freedom  which  not  only  brought  his  fore¬ 
fathers  to  Plymouth,  hut  brought  him 
overland  to  Kansas,  as  has  been  said,  to 
cast  his  vote  for  abolition.  Naturally, 

tli on  tlio  7P9 1  whin'll  firorl  him  nrul  his  an- 


then,  the  zeal  which  fired  him  and  liis  an¬ 
cestors  is  reflected  in  his  children  and  his 
grandchildren.  And  that,  I  think,  is  one  rea¬ 
son  why  Kansas  has  developed  “cranks.” 


Romantic  Parents 


CONTRASTING  curiously  with  Kan¬ 
sas  practicality,  however,  there  must 
be  among  the  people  of  that  State  another 
quality  of  a  very  different  kind,  which  I 
might  have  overlooked  had  I  not  chanced 
to  see  a  copy  of  the  “Graduate  Magazine,” 
and  had  I  not  happened  to  read  the  list  of 
names  of  graduates  who  returned  to  the 
university  for  the  last  commencement. 
The  list  was  not  a  very  long  one,  yet 
from  it  I  culled  the  following  collection 
of  given  names  for  women  :  Ava,  Alverna, 
Angie,  Ora,  Amida,  Lalia,  Nadine,  Edetha, 
Violetta,  Flo,  Claudia,  Evadne,  Nelle,  Ola, 
Lanora,  Amarette,  Bernese,  Minta,  Jua¬ 
nita,  Babetta,  Lenore,  Letha,  Leta,  Neva, 
Tekla,  Delpha,  Oreta,  Opal,  Flaude,  Iva, 
Lola,  Leora,  and  Zippa. 

Clearly,  then,  Kansas  has  a  penchant 
for  “fancy”  names.  Why,  I  wonder?  Is 
it  not,  perhaps,  a  reaction,  on  the  part  of 
parents,  against  the  eternal  struggle 
with  the  soil,  the  eternal  practicalities  of 
farm  life?  Is  it  an  expression  of  the 
craving  of  Kansas  mothers  for  poetry 
and  romance?  It  seems  to  me  that  I  de¬ 
tect  a  wistful  something  in  those  names 
ot  Kansas’  daughters. 


Linking  the  College  to  the  Soil 


MUCH  has  been  heard,  in  the  last  few 
years,  of  the  “Wisconsin  idea”  of 
linking  up  the  State  university  with  the 
practical  life  of  the  people  of  the  State. 
This  idea  did  not  originate  in  Wisconsin, 
however,  but  in  Kansas,  where  as  long 
ago  as  1868  a  law  was  passed  making 
the  chancellor  of  the  university  State 
Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures.  Since 
that  time  the  connection  between  the 
State  and  its  great  educational  institu¬ 
tions  has  continued  to  grow,  until  now 
the  two  are  bound  together  by  an  infinite 
number  of  ties. 

For  example,  no  municipality  in  Kan¬ 
sas  may  install  a  water  supply,  water¬ 
works,  or  sewage  plant  without  obtaining 
from  the  university  sanction  of  the  ar¬ 
rangements  proposed.  The  dean  of  the 
University  School  of  Medicine,  Dr.  S.  J. 
Crumbine,  is  also  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  It  was  Dr.  Crumbine 
who  started  the  first  agitation  against 
the  common  drinking  cup,  the  roller 
towel,  etc.,  and  he  succeeded  in  having 
a  law  passed  by  the  State  Legislature  in 
Kansas  abolishing  these.  He  also  accom¬ 
plished  the  passage  of  a  law  providing 
for  the  inspection  of  hotels,  and  requir¬ 
ing,  among  other  things,  ten-foot  sheets. 
All  water  analysis  for  the  State  is  done 
at  the  university,  as  well  as  analysis  ii't 
connection  with  food,  drugs,  etc.,  and 
student  work  is  utilized  in  a  practical! 
way  in  connection  with  this  State  serv¬ 
ice,  wherever  possible.  \ 

Wary  Sanitarians 

PASSING  through  the  laboratories,  I 
saw  many  examples  of  this  activity, 
and  was  shown  quantities  of  samples  of 
foods,  beverages,  and  patent  medicines, 
which  had  failed  to  comply  with  the  /ref 
quirements  of  the  law.  There  was  an  arti¬ 
ficial  cider  made  up  from  alcohol  and 
coal-tar  dye;  a  patent  medicine!  called 
“Spurmax,”  sold  for  fifty  cents  per  pack¬ 
age,  yet  containing  nothing  but  colored 
Epsom  salts ;  another  patent  f  medicine 
sold  at  the  same  price,  conta  ining  the 
same  material  plus  a  little  bora.s  )  bottles 
of  “Silver  Top,”  a  beer  substitute,  de- 
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ed  to  evade  the  prohibition  law— 
les  with  sly  labels,  looking  exactly 
e,  but  which  on  examination  proved, 
some  cases,  to  have  mysteriously 
jped  the  first  two  letters  in  the  word 
fermented.”  All  sorts  of  things  were 
g  analyzed :  paints  were  being  inves¬ 
ted  for  adulteration,  shoes  were  being 
aiined  to  see  that  they  conformed  to 
Kansas  “pure-shoe  law,”  which  re- 
es  that  shoes  containing  substitutes 
eather  be  stamped  to  indicate  thefact. 
rhis  law,”  remarks  “The  Masses,” 
being  fought  by  Kansas  shoe  dealers 
i  declare  it  unconstitutional.  Appar- 
y  the  right  to  wear  paper  shoes  with- 
knowing  it  is  another  of  our  precious 
tages.” 

?  Role  of  Science  in  Kansas 

HE  same  department  of  the  university 
is  engaged  in  showing  different  Kan- 
townshow  to  soften  their  water  supply ; 
rts  are  also  being  made  to  find  some 
ns  of  softening  the  fiber  of  the  Yucca 
it — a  weed  which  the  farmers  of  west- 
Kansas  have  been  trying  to  get  rid 
-so  that  it  may  be  utilized  for  making 
The  Kansas  State  flower  is  also 
ig  put  to  use  for  the  manufacture  of 
flower  oil.  which,  in  Russia,  is  burned 
amps,  and  which  Kansas  already  uses, 
iome  extent,  as  a  salad  dressing  and 
i  as  a  substitute  for  linseed  oil. 
he  university  has  also  given  attention 
he  situation  with  regard  to  natural 
in  Kansas,  Professor  Cady  having 
>ntly  appeared  before  the  State  Board 
Jtilities  recommending  that,  as  natu- 
gas  varies  greatly  as  to  heat  units, 
heat  unit,  rather  than  the  measured 
t,  be  made  the  basis  for  all  charges 
the  gas  companies. 

n  one  room  I  came  upon  a  young  man 
3  was  in  charge  of  a  machine  for  the 
nufacture  of  liquid  air.  This  prod- 
is  packed  in  vacuum  cans  and  shipped 
all  parts  of  the  world.  I  had  never 
n  it  before.  It  is  strange  stuff,  having 
?mperature  of  300  degrees  below  zero. 
3  young  man  took  a  little  of  it  in  his 
id  (it  looked  like  a  small  pill  made  of 
ter),  and,  after  holding  it  for  an  in- 
nt,  threw  it  on  the  floor,  where  it 
porated  instantly.  He  then  took  some 
his  mouth  and  blew  it  out  in  the  form 
a  frosty 
oke.  He  was 
engaging 
u  n  g  man, 
i  d  seemed  to 
joy  immense- 
doing  tricks 
th  liquid  air. 
in  the  de- 
rtment  of  en- 
nology  there 
also  great 
tivity.  PrO- 
SSOT  S.  J. 
unter  has, 
long  other 
searches,  been 


ramie  display  of  stuffed  animals  in  the 
world.  This  exhibition  is  contained  in 
one  enormous  case  running  around  an 
extensive  room,  and  shows,  in  suitable 
landscape  settings,  American  animals 
from  Alaska  to  the  tropics.  The  collec¬ 
tion  is  valued  at  $300,000,  and  was  made 
almost  entirely  by  members  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  and  students. 


Utilizing  the  University 
rjpHH  Department  of  Physical 


ucting  for 
last  three 
s  elaborate 
riments  de¬ 
ed  to  prove . 
isprove  the 
bon  theory 
i  regard  to 
igra. 

>ellagra ,” 
lessor  Hunt- 
xplained  to 
“lias  been 
wn  in  Italy 
e  1782,  but 
existed  in 

United  States  for  less  than  thirty 
rs,  although  it  is  now  found  in  nearly 
:  our  States  and  has  become  most 
ous  in  the  South.  Its  cause,  character, 
cure  are  unknown,  although  there  are 
jral  theories.  One  theory  is  that  it 
aused  by  poisoning  due  to  the  exces- 
■  use  of  corn  products ;  another  at- 
utes  it  to  cottonseed  products ;  and 
Sambon  theory,  dating  from  1910,  at- 
utes  it  to  the  sand  fly,  the  theory 
ig  that  the  fly  becomes  infected 
DUgh  sucking  the  blood  of  a  victim  of 
lagra,  and  then  communicates  the 
?ction  by  biting  other  persons.  In 
er  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  untruth 
this  contention,  we  have  bred  uneon- 
linated  sand  flies,  and  after  having  al- 
cd  them  to  bite  infected  persons,  have 
them  bite  monkeys.  The  result  of 
se  experiments  is  not  yet  complete. 
‘  monkey  is,  however,  sick  at  this 
e,  and  his  symptoms  are  not  unlike 
lain  symptoms  of  pellagra.” 

’he  university’s  Museum  of  Natural 
itory  contains  the  largest  single  pano- 


Educa- 

tion  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  James  Nai- 
smith,  who  can  teach  a  man  to  swim  in 
thirty  minutes,  and  who  is  famous  as  the 
inventor  of  the  game  of  basketball.  Dr. 
Naismith  devised  basketball  as  a  winter 
substitute  for  football,  and  gave  the 
game  its  name  because,  originally,  he 
used  peach  baskets  at  his  goals. 

A  very  complete  system  of  university 
extension  is  operated,  covering  an  enor¬ 
mous  field,  reaching  schools,  colleges, 
clubs,  and  individuals,  and  assisting  them 
in  almost  all  branches  of  education;  also 
a  Department  of  Correspondence  Study, 
covering  about  150  courses.  Likewise,  in 
the  Department  of  Journalism  a  great 
amount  of  interesting  and  practical  work 
is  being  done,  on  the  editorial,  business, 
and  mechanical  sides  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing.  Following  the  general  practice 
of  other  departments  of  the  university, 
the  Department  of  Journalism  places 
its  equinment  and  resources  at  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  Kansas  editors  and  publishers.  A 
clearing  house  is  maintained  where 
buyers  and  sellers  of  newspaper  prop¬ 
erties  may  be  brought  together,  printers 
are  assisted  in  making  estimates,  cost- 
system  blanks  are  supplied,  and  job  type 
is  cast  and  furnished  free  to  Kansas 
publishers  in  exchange  for  their  old 
worn-out  type. 

On  Putting  Pep  Into  the  East 

THESE  are  but  a  few  scattered  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  inner  and  outer  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  as  I 
noted  them  during  the  course  of  an  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  spent  there.  For  me 
the  visit  was  an  education.  I  wish  that 
all  Americans  might  visit  such  a  uni¬ 
versity.  But  more  than  that  I  wish  that 
some  system  might  be  devised  for  the 
exchange  of  students  between  great  col¬ 
leges  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of 
the  country. 
Doubtless  it 
w  o  u  1  d  be  a 
good  thing  for 
certain  stu¬ 
dents  at  West¬ 
ern  colleges  to 
learn  some- 
thing  of  the 
more  elaborate 
life  a  n  d  the 
greater  sophis¬ 
tication  of  the 
great  colleges 
of  the  East,  but 
more  particu¬ 
larly  I  think 
that  vast  bene¬ 
fits  might  ac¬ 
crue  to  certain 
y  oung  men 
from  Harvard, 
Yale,  and  simi¬ 
lar  institutions, 
by  contact  with 
such  universi- 
(ies  as  that  of 
Kansas.  U  n  - 
fortunately , 
however,  t  li  e 
Eastern  stu- 
most  benefited  by 
the  very  ones  to 
others,  I  should 
aristocrats, 


dents,  who  would  be 
such  a  shift,  would  be 
oppose  it.  Above  all 
like  to  see  young  Eastern 
spenders,  and  disciples  of  false  culture 
shipped  out  to  the  West.  It  would  do 
them  good,  and  I  think  they  would  be 
amazed  to  find  out  how  much  they  liked 
it.  However,  this  idea  of  an  exchange 
is  not  based  so  much  on  the  theory  that 
it  would  helii  the  individual  student  as 
on  the  theory  that  greater  mutual  com¬ 
prehension  is  needed  by  Americans.  We 
do  not  know  our  country  or  our  fellow 
countrymen  as  we  should. 

Lawrence’s  Past 

N  the  preceding  chapter  I  mentioned 
_  Quantrell’s  gang  of  border  ruffians,  of 
which  Frank  and  Jesse  James  were  mem¬ 
bers,  and  referred  to  the  Lawrence  mas 
sacre  conducted  by  the  gang. 

In  all  the  border  trouble,  from  1S55-6 
to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  Lawrence 
figured  as  the  antislavery  center.  That, 
and  the  ill  feeling  engendered  by  differ- 
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HERE  is  how  a  good  thing 
will  force  its  way  to  the 
front.  For  a  long  time 
there  was  only  one  “Bulldog” 
Gillette  Razor  in  existence. 
Then  there  were  two,  then 
seven,  and  now  everybody 
wants  one. 

The  first  “Bulldog”  was  de¬ 
signed  for  the  Chief  of  the 
Company  to  meet  his  desire 
for  a  stocky  bulldog  handle.  He 

liked  it  at  once.  Said  it  shaved  better 
—  new  grip  and  balance  —  gives  more 
weight  and  swing  to  the  stroke. 

Other  members  of  the  organization 
adopted  the  “Bulldog”:  it  was  evident 


that  the  extra  weight  and  different  bal¬ 
ance  are  fundamental. 

Then  men  everywhere  were  given  a 
chance  at  the  “Bulldog”.  They  saw 
the  point  instantly.  Result,  the  most 
widespread  and  immediate  success  of 
any  new  model  ever  put  out  by  the 
Gillette  Company. 

It  is  making  thousands  of  new 
friends  for  the  Gillette  and  regular 
users  are  finding  it  well  worth  while 
to  buy  the  new  “Bulldog”. 

Contained  in  an  oval  case  of  Gray 
Antique  Leather,  with  Blade  Boxes  to 
match,  containing  12  double  -  edged 
Gillette  Blades  (24  shaving  edges). 
With  Triple  Silver  plated  Razor, 
$5.00;  with  Gold  plated  Razor,  $6.00. 
See  the  “Bulldog”  at  your  Gillette 
dealer’s  anywhere. 


GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR  COMPANY,  BOSTON 


Home  Billiard  Table 

$lor  more  down,  according  to  size  and  style.  Small 
amount  each  month.  Prices  from  $15  up.  Full 
equipment  of  Balls,  Cues,  etc  ,  free.  Sizes  range 
up  to  414x9  ft.  (standard).  Adapted  for  expert 
play  and  home  practice.  Portable  -  used  in  any 
room-  on  any  house  table  or  on  its  own  legs  or  fold¬ 
ing  stand.  Quickly  set  asi  e— requires  almost  no 
room  when  not  in  use. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog 
explaining  free  trial  offer  with  prices,  terms  of  pay¬ 
ment  and  testimonials  from  thousands  of  owners. 
THE  E.  T.  BURROWES  CO.,  401  Centre  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

Mfra.  Burrow  es  Rustic89  Insect  Screens  and  Foldin.  Card  Tables 


STUDY  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE!  !  ! 

Europe’s  War  has  created  unlimited  commercial 
opportunities  for  those  who  know  Spanish.  German, 
French  or  Italian.  Better  your  position  or  increaee  your  busi¬ 
ness.  Learn  a  foreign  language,  at  home,  easily,  quickly,  on  tout 
own  talking  machine.  Grasp  this  opnortunit' .  M  rife  for  particulars 

The  Language  Phone  Method.997  Putnam  E!Jg..2W.45lh  Sl-.N.Y. 


3 -in -One  lubricates 
best  because  it  works  out 
dirt  from  fine  bearings  and 
spreads  evenly  over  contact 
surfaces.  Doesn’t  gum  or  dry  out.  Lon 
tains  no  acid  or  grease.  Has  sufficient 
viscosity  to  wear  long.  Most  satisfactory 
of  all  oils  on  sewing  machines  and  other 
fine  mechanisms. 

3-in-One  oil 

is  sold  in  drug,  grocery,  hardware  and  general 
stores  :  1  oz.  bottle  10c,  3  oz.  25c:  8  oz.  (K  pt.). 
50c.  Also  in  Handy  Oil  Cans,  3!2  oz.  25c.  If 
you  do  not  find  these  with  your  dealer  we 
will  send  one  by  parcel  post,  full  of  3-in-One 
for  30c. 

rprr  Write  for  a  generous  free  sample 
ri\LL - and  the  3-in-One  Dictionary. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO. 

42ANM.  Broadway 
New  York 
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You  will  be  amazed  toJlmow  how  Cat’s  Paw  Heels 
have  greatly  reduced  thjiPkumber  of  accidents  from 
slipping  on  wet  sidewalkgj  fee  or  polished  floors. 

The  Foster  Friction /Plug  won’t  let  you  slip.  It  is 
set  in  Cat’s  Paw  Rubber  Heels  right  where  the  weight 
falls  —  right  where  the  wear  comes.  Not  only  prevents 
slipping  but  makes  ’em  wear  longer. 


All  Dealers 


50^  Attached 


Note  the  three  arrows.  Each  points  to  a  sign  of  safety. 

The  first  showj&the  Foster  Orthopedic  Heel  which  affords  safety 
against  falling  are'hes.  Gives  extrajSupport  where  needed.  Especially 
valuable  for  heavy  people  and  those;  who  are  on  their  feet  a  great  deal. 

The  second.arrow  points  to  the  Famous  Black  Cat  which  is  your 
safe  guide  in  buying.  Whenever you  see  a  Black  Cat  think  of 
Cat’s  Paw  1  feels.  Wherever  you  see  this  sign,  you  know  the  genuine 
are  sold.  Ejj  ry 

The  thirty  arrow  points  to  the  .regular  Cat’s  Paw  Heel  which  is 
“  worn  the'-tworld  over.”  % 


Insist  on  Cat's  Paw  Heels  from  your  dealer.  Black  or  tan,  50c.  attached. 

'  ^  .Cost  no  more  than  ordinary; kinds.  Foster  Orthopedic,  ’yjc. 


Foster  Rubber  Co.,  1 05; Federal  St.,  Boston 


Originators  and  Patentees 
6j-:{he  Foster  Friction  Plug 
;h  prevents  slipping . 


What  Shall  I 
Read  To-Night? 


A  few  hours  a  year,  a 
few  years  in  a  lifetime  are 
all  any  of  us  has  to  read. 

Why  waste  that  little 
time  on  useless,  fast  dying 
books?  There  are  a  few 
really  great  books  in  the 
world  —  Biographies,  His¬ 
tories,  Essays,  Dramas,  Works  of  Travel,  Fiction,  Science, 
Religion,  Philosophy,  and  Poetry— that  truly  picture  the 
progress  of  civilization. 

What  are  these  few  worth-while  books? 

We  want  to  send  you  the  answer  to  that  question  in  a  free  “Guide 
Booklet  to  Books.”  It  is  of  wonderful  value.  It  tells  the  story  of 


THE  FAMOUS  FIVE-FOOT 
SHELF  OF  BOOKS 


418  Masterpieces  for  the  Price  of  40 


C.  w. 

10-24-14 


As  a  matter  of  efficiency,  ask  for  this  free  booklet.  Find  out  for  your¬ 
self  why  one  hundred  thousand  successful  men  have  found  in  the 
F'ive-Foot  Shelf  just  the  daily  mental  stimulus  that  they  need. 
Why  one  hundred  thousand  men,  many  of  whom  never  went 


P.  F.  Collier 

A  Son,  416  W.  ,  r  imj  V/..V  - - - ,  - ^ 

cuy:SMan  me,  to  College,  now  have  a  wide  appreciation  of  literature, 
onmy^rtyouVlke  science,  art— why  they  can  think  clearly,  talk  well— in 

ii on'k* " ^containing1  th.-  short,  why  they  are  among  the  successful  men  of  today. 

story  of  the  Five-Foot  Shelf. 

Your  Free  Copy  is  Ready  and  Waiting 


Same 


Merelv  ask  for  it.  “It  was  worth  $100.00  to  me,’ 

Butt.  Add . .  \  .  -  •  •  /•  T% 

writes  one  busy  man.  i  et  it  is  free,  r or  your 
, . ;  •••■  •  ••  ••  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  your  children, 

If  you  have  children  and  are  interested  i — i  _  'VT/^VT17'  J 

ii  what  they  read;  put  a  V  in  this  square.  1—1  clip  the  COUpOIl  .N  V-J  W  • 
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ences  of  opinion  along  the  Missouri  bor 
der  with  regard  to  slavery,  caused  the 
massacre.  It  occurred  on  August  21, 1863. 
Lawrence  had  been  expecting  an  attack 
by  Quantrell  for  some  time  before  that 
date,  ami  had  at  one  period  posted  guards 
on  the  roads  leading  to  the  eastward. 
After  a  time,  however,  this  precaution 
was  given  up,  en¬ 


abling  Quantrell 
to  surprise  the 
town  and  make  a 
clean  sweep.  He 
arrived  at  Law¬ 
rence  at  5.30  in 
the  morning  with 
a  b  o  u  t  450  men. 
Frank  James  told 
me  that  he  him¬ 
self  was  not  i > res¬ 
ent  at  the  mas- 
>cre,  having  been 
shot  a  short  time 
before  and  tempo¬ 
rarily  disabled. 

Lawrence,  which 
then  had  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  about 
1,200,  was  caught 
entirely  unawares 
and  was  absolute¬ 
ly  at  the  mercy 
of  the  ruffians.  A 
good  many  of  the 
latter  got  drunk, 
which  added  to 
the  horror,  for 
these  men  were 
bad  enough  when 
sober.  They 
burned  down  al¬ 
most  the  entire 
business  section 
of  the  town,  as 
well  as  a  great 
many  houses,  and, 
going  into  the 
homes,  dragged 
out  16.3  men,  un¬ 
armed  and  de¬ 
fenseless,  and  cold¬ 
bloodedly  slaugh¬ 
tered  them  in  the 
streets  before  the 
eyes  of  their  wives 
and  children.  Very 
few  men  who  were 
in  the  town  at 
the  time  escaped, 
hut  among  the  sur¬ 
vivors  were  twen¬ 
ty-five  m  e  n  who 


horizon,  on  which  was  discernible  thi 
faint  outlines  of  several  ships — ship: 
which  were,  in  reality,  a  house,  a  wind 
mill,  and  a  barn. 

Presently  our  craft — for  I  had  th. 
feeling  that  I  was  on  a  ship  at  anchor- 
got  under  way.  On  we  sailed  over  tliii 
ocean  of  land  for  mile  upon  mile,  eacl 
mile  like  the  one 


IlONORS  are  not  unknown  to  James 
*  *  Brendan  Connolly,  whose  short  story, 
“ The  Trawler,"  has  just  won  Collier's 
$2,500  prize.  Eighteen  years  ago  he 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  renowned  athlete 
in  the  world,  having  just  earned  the 
first  Olympic  championship  of  modern 
times  at  Athens,  Greece.  A  decade  of 
strenuous  physical  life  prepared  him  for 
that  triumph,  notably  eight  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  in  both  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  close  of  the  Spanish  War 
he  began  seriously  to  write  —  chiefly  about 
the  people  he  knows  best,  the  fisher  folk 
whose  market  is  South  Boston,  where  Mr. 
Connolly  was  born ,  whose  lives  and  for¬ 
tunes  are  unending  drama.  He  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  eight  books  of  fiction,  forming  by 
themselves  a  small  literature  of  the  New 
England  seas.  “  The  Trawler  ”  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  next  week’s  issue  of  Collier’s 
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were  in  the  Free 
State  Hotel,  the  proprietor  of  which  had 
once  befriended  Quantrell,  and  was  for 
that  reason  spared,  together  with  his 
guests.  Some  forty  or  fifty  persons  living 
in  Lawrence  at  the  present  time  remem¬ 
ber  the  massacre. 

hi  finite  Prairies 

WE  left  Lawrence  late  at  night  and 
went  immediately  to  bed  upon  the 
train.  When  I  awoke  in  themorning  thecar 
was  standing  still.  In  the  ventilators  over¬ 
head,  I  hoard  the  steady  monotonous 
whistling  of  the  wind.  As  I  became 
more  awake  I  began  to  wonder  where 
we  were  and  why  we  were  not  moving. 
Presently  I  raised  the  window  shade  and 
looked  out. 

How  many  things  there  are  in  life 
which  we  think  we  know  from  hearsay, 
yet  which,  when  we  actually  encounter 
them,  burst  upon  us  with  a  new  and 
strange  significance!  I  had  believed,  for 
example,  that  I  realized  the  vastness  of 
the  United  States  without  having  actu¬ 
ally  traveled  across  the  country,  yet  I 
had  not  realized  it  at  all,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  anyone  can  possibly  realize 
it  without  having  felt  it  in  the  course  of 
a  long  journey.  So  toA,  with  the  intermi¬ 
nable  rolling  desolation  of  the  prairies, 
and  the  likeness  of  the  prairies  to  the 
sea.  I  had  imagined  that  I  understood 
the  prairies  without  having  laid  eyes 
upon  them,  but  when  I  raised  my  win¬ 
dow  shade  that  morning,  and  found 
the  prairies  stretching  out  before  me, 
I  was  as  surprised,  as  stunned,  as  though 
I  had  never  heard  of  them  before,  and 
the  idea  came  to  me  like  an  original 
thought :  how  perfectly  enormous  they 
are!  And  how  like  the  sea!  1  had  dis¬ 
covered  for  myself  the  truth  of  another 
platitude. 

For  a  long  time  I  lay  comfortably  in 
my  berth,  gazing  out  at  the  appalling 
spread  of  land  and  sky.  Even  at  sea  the 
great  howl  of  the  sky  had  never  looked 
so  vast  to  me.  The  land  was  nothing 
to  it.  In  the  foreground-  there  was 
nothing;  nothing  met  the  eye  in  all  that 
treeless  waste  of  brown  and  gray  which 
lav  between  the  railroad  line  and  the 


before  it  and  the 
one  that  followed 
save  o  n  1  y  when 
we  passed  a  little 
fleet  of  houses! 
like  fishing  boat; 
at  sea,  or  crosses 
an  inconsequentia 
wagon  road,  re 
sembling  the  faint 
ly  d  i  s  c  e  r  n  i  h  1 1 
wake  of  some  ship 
long  since  out  oi 
sight.  Presently  ! 
arose  and,  joining 
my  companion 
went  to  the  dining 
car  for  breakfast 
He,  too,  had  fallei 
under  the  spell  oi 
the  prairies.  Wc 
sat  over  our  mea 
and  stared  out  oi 
the  window  like  £ 
p  a  i  r  of  images 
After  breakfast 
it  was  the  same 
we  returned  t( 
our  car  and  kep 
on  gazing  out  a 
the  eternal  spaces 
Now  and  ther 
in  the  distance  wi 
would  see  cattle 
like  dots  upon  the 
plain,  and  once  ii 
a  long  time  i 
horseman  amblinf 
along  beneath  th« 
sky.  The  littli 
towns  were  fai 
apart  and  had 
like  the  surround 
ing  scenery,  an  ai: 
of  sadness  am 
of  desolation.  Th 
few  buildings  wer< 
of  primitive  form 
most  of  them  one 
story  structures  o 
wood,  painted  ii 
raw  color.  Buteac 
little  settlemen 
had  its  woode 


church,  and  each  church  its  steeple— 
a  steeple  crude  and  pathetic  in  its  ex 
pression  of  effort  on  the  part  of  a  poo 
little  hamlet  to  embellish,  more  thai 
any  other  house,  the  house  of  God. 

Aside  from  wheat,  which  is  the  grea 
Kansas  crop,  corn  is  grown  in  easter 
Kansas,  and  alfalfa  in  various  parts  ( 
the  State.  Alfalfa  stays  green  througl 
out  the  greater  part  of  the  year  as  i 
goes  through  several  sowings.  Fields  c 
alfalfa  resemble  clover  fields,  save  tha 
the  former  grows  more  densely  and  i 
of  a  richer,  darker  shade  of  green.  Aftt 
alfalfa  has  grown  a  few  years  the  root 
run  far  down  into  the  ground,  ofte 
reaching  the  “underflow”  of  wester 
Kansas.  This  underflow  is  very  cha 
acteristic  of  th;  t  part  of  the  Stab 
where  it  is  said  there  are  many  lo; 
rivers  flowing  beneath  the  surface,  ad< 
ing  one  more  to  t lie  list  of  Kansas  pin 
nomena.  Some  of  these  rivers  flow  on! 
three  or  four  fee1:  below  the  ground, 
am  told,  while  others  have  reached 
depth  of  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  fee 
Alfalfa  roots  will  go  down  twenty  fei 
to  find  the  water.  The  former  bed  < 
the  Republican  River  in  northwestei 
Kansas  Is,  with  the  exception  of  a  na 
row  strip  in  the  middle  where  the  rive 
runs  on  the  surface  in  flood  times,  co 
ered  with  rich  alfalfa  fields.  Excenth 
at  the  time  of  spring  and  summer  rain 
this  river  is  almost  dry.  The  old  hriijg 
over  it  are  no  longer  necessary  ex  -e 
when  the  rains  occur,  and  the  river  hi 
piled  sand  under  them  until  in  sbr 
places  there  is  not  room  for  a  man) 
stand  upright  beneath  bridges  wh.ie 
when  built,  were  ten  and  twelve  fe 
above  the  river  bed.  Now,  I  am  to 
they  don't  build  bridges  any  more,  b 
lay  cement  roads  through  the  sand,  cled 
ing  their  surface  after  the  freshets.^ 

Green  Billows  of  the  Plain 

HIE  Arkansas  River,  oigg  a  might 
stream,  has  held  out  with  more  su 
cossthan  the  Republican  agahstthewim 
and  drifting  sands,  but  it  is  slowly  ai 
certainly  disappearing,  bury  ng  itself 
the  sand  and  earth  it  carries  pawn  at  flo< 
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The  shoe  for  feet  that  are 
“down  and  out”  is  the  Coward 
Arch  Support  Shoe  with  Cow¬ 
ard  Extension  Heel.  Its  firm 
uplift  gives  immediate  help  to 
discouraged  arch  and  ankle 
muscles,  restoring  them  to 
position  and  health. 

Coward  Arch  Support  Shoe  and 
Coward  Extension  Heel  made  by 
James  S.  Coward  for  over  34  years. 

FOR  CHILDREN,  WOMEN  AND  MEN 
Send  lor  Catalogue  Mail  Orders  Filled 

Sold  Nowhere  Else 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

264-274  Greenwich  St.,  near  Warren  St.,  New  York 


because  a  Wellington  s  right  for  a  cool, 
dry,  clean  smoke.  No  saliva  goes  into  the 
bowl  and  there  can’t  be  any  gurgling  or 
sputtering.  The  Wellington  is  easily  kept 
clean  and  sweet  and  free  from  fouling.  It 
leads  the  famous  line  of  pipes  stamped  with 
’  the  triangle  trademark  of  pipe 
quality  for  more  than  a  half- 
century.  Good  dealers,  25c, 
35c,  50c  and  upward. 

William  Demuth  &  Company,  New  York 
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Mapleine  Russe 

A  DAINTY  DESSERT 

To  two  cups  of  sweet  cream  add 
cup  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful 
of  Mapleine,  whip  and  pour  over 
dish  of  lady  fingers  or  sponge 
cake.  Serve  at 
once. 

Ourreceiptbook 
gives  many  such 
delicious  dishes 
— sent  for  a  2c 
stamp. 

l-oz.  bottle  20c, 

2-oz.  35c. 

Get  it  front  your 
grocer  or  ivrite 

CRESCENT  MFG.  CO. 

Seattle,  Wn. 

Dept.  E  9 
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>rtune  to  the  Inventor 

land  heeds  it,  is  the  possible  worth  of 
Ind  for  6  cer.  .  postage.  Write  us  ac 

LACEY,  Dept.  ts.  WASHINGTON, 
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times- — si  work  in  which  it  is  assisted  by 
the  strong,  persistent  prairie  winds. 

The  great  wheat  belt  begins  some¬ 
where  about  the  middle  of  the  State  and 
continues  to  the  west.  In  the  spring 
the  wheat  is  light  green  in  color  and  is 
flexible  in  the  wind  so  that  at  that  time 
of  year  the  resemblance  of  the  prairies 
to  the  sea  is  much  more  marked,  and 
travelers  are  often  heard  to  declare  that 
the  sight  of  the  green  billows  makes 
them  seasick.  The  season  in  Kansas  is 
about  a  month  earlier  than  in  (lie  Kast- 
ern  States:  in  May  and  June  the  wheat 
turns  yellow,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
.Tune  it  is  harvested,  leaving  the  prairies 
brown  and  bare  again. 

The  prairie  land  which  is  not  sown  in 
wheat  or  alfalfa  is  covered  with  prairie 
grass — a  long,  wiry  grass,  lighter  in 
shade  than  blue  grass,  which  waves  in 
the  everlasting  wind  and  glistens  like 
silver  in  the  sun. 


Mighty  Winds 


250  MAGIC  TRICKS  with  coins,  ribbons,  rings,  etc., 
bo  simple  you  can  do  them  at  once.  Astonish  and  amuse 
“  '  friends  and  make  money.  Bo  a  wizard,  chine  as  a  star  in 
your  town.  All  Bent  by  mail  with  BIG  Catalog  M agio  and 
Entertainment  goods  for  only  |0  cents.  Write  now. 

Bates  Magic  Co.,  Dept. 39,  Melrose,  Mass. 


R\IX.  sun,  wind !  The  elements  rule 
over  Kansas.  People’s  hearts  are  light 
or  heavy  according  to  the  weather  and 
the  prospects  as  to  crops.  My  Kansan 
friend  in  the  observation  car  pointed  out 
to  me  the  fact  that  at.  every  railroad 
siding  the  railroad  company  had  paid  its 
respects  to  the  Kansas  wind  by  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  a  device  known  as  a  “derailer.” 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  prevent 
cars  from  rolling  or  blowing  from  a 
siding  out  onto  the  main  line.  If  a  ear 
starts  to  blow  along  the  siding,  the 
derailer  catches  it  before  it  reaches  the 
switch,  and  throws  one  truck  off  the  track. 

“I  suppose  you’ve  seen  cyclones  out 
here,  too?”  I  asked  the  Kansan. 

“Oh,  yes,”  he  said. 

“I)o  the  people  out  in  this  section  of 
the  State  all  have  cyclone  cellars?” 

“Oil,  some,”  lie  said.  “Some  has  ’em. 
But  a  great  many  folks  don’t  pay  no  at¬ 
tention  to  cyclones.” 

Last  year,  during  a  had  drought  in 
western  Kansas,  the  wind  performed  a 
new  feat,  adding  another  item  to  Kansas 
tradition.  A  high  wind  came  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  continued  until  June,  actually 
blowing  away  a  large  portion  of  the  top¬ 
soil  of  Thomas  County,  denuding  a  tract 
of  land  fifteen  by  twenty  miles  in  ex 
tent.  It  was  not  a  mere  surface  blow, 
either.  In  many  places  two  feet  of  soil 
would  he  carried  away :  roads  were  ob¬ 
literated.  houses  stood  like  dreary,  de¬ 
serted  little  forts,  the  earth  piled  up 
breast  high  around  their  wire-inclosed 
dooryards,  and  fences  fell  because  the 
supporting  soil  was  blown  away  from  the 
posts.  During  this  time  the  air  was  full 
of  dust,  and  after  it  was  over  the  coun¬ 
try  had  reverted  to  desert — a  desert  not 
of  sand,  but  of  dust. 

Pinning  Down  the  Land 

THIS  story  sounded  so  improbabh 
that  I  looked  up  a  man  who  had 
been  in  Thomas  County  at  the  time.  He 
told  me  about  it  in  detail. 

“I  have  spent  most  of  my  life  in  the 
Middle  West.”  he  said,  “but  that  exhibi¬ 
tion  was  a  revelation  to  me  of  the  power 
of  the  wind.  A  quarter  of  the  county 
was  stripped  hare.  The  farmers  had.  for 
the  most  part,  moved  out  of  the  district 
because  they  couldn’t  keep  tin*  wheat  in 
the  ground  long  enough  to  raise  a  crop. 
But  they  were  camped  around  the  edges, 
making  common  cause  against  the  wind. 
You  couldn’t  find  a  man  among  them, 
either,  who  would  admit  that  he  was 
beaten.  The  kind  of  men  who  are  beaten 
by  things  like  that  couldn’t  stand  the 
racket  in  western  Kansas.  The  fellows 
out  there  are  the  most  outrageously  opti¬ 
mistic  folks  I  ever  saw.  They  will  stand  in 
tlie  wind,  eating  the  dirt  that  blows  into 
their  mouths,  and  telling  you  what  good 
soil  it  is — they  don’t  mean  good  to  eat. 
either — and  if  you  give  them  a  kind  word 
they  are  up  in  arms  in  a  minute  trying 
to  sell  you  some  of  tlie  cursed  country. 

“The  men  I  talked  to  attributed  the 
trouble  to  too  much  harrowing:  they  said 
the  surface  soil  was  scratched  so  fine 
that  it  simply  wouldn’t  hold.  There  were 
wild  theories,  too.  of  meteorological  dis¬ 
turbances.  but  I  think  those  were  mostly 
evolved  in  tlie  brains  of  Sunday  editors. 

“The  farmers  fought  the  thing  sys¬ 
tematically  by  a  process  they  called  ‘list¬ 
ing’:  a  turning  over  of  the  tojisoil  with 
plows.  And  after  a  while 
for  some  reason  known  onfij 
mighty  and  the  Department 
ture,  actually  did  stop  the  trl 
land  stayed  put  again.  Thef 
planted  kaffir  corn  becai 
easily,  and  because  they 
work  of  roots  to  hold 


At  a  time 
how  would  a  check  for  $ 400 


help  ? 


T  AID  up  in  the  hospital —with  his  income  stopped— with  big 
expenses  for  nurses  and  doctors  this  man  was  helped 
towards  recovery  by  the  check  for  $400  that  came  to  him 
promptly  each  eight  weeks  from  the  AUtna  Life.  He  had  been 
careful  in  time.  He  had  taken  out  an  Htltna  Comprehensive 
Health  Policy  that  made  his  income  safe  in  case  of  sickness. 


You  may  feel  fine  today  —  tomorrow  a  sudden  illness  may  come.  The 
strongest  is  more  liable  than  the  weakest  because  the  strongest  takes  the 
least  care.  Protect  yourself  now.  If  you  take  out  an  ^Etna  Comprehensive 
Health  Policy  you  will  get: 


$50  a  week  for  six  months  if  you  are  con¬ 
fined  to  a  hospital— $25  a  week  for  a  year  if  you 
are  prevented  by  sickness  from  doing  your 
work  (even  if  you  do  not  have  to  stay  at  home) 
—$12.50  a  week  if  after  your  total  disability  you 
still  lose  half  your  business  time. 

$25  a  week  for  100  weeks  —  nearly  two  years 
—if  you  lose  the  sight  of  both  eyes  by  disease, 
or  the  use  of  both  hands  or  feet  or  one  hand 
and  one  foot  by  paralysis.  Also  fees  for  surgi¬ 
cal  operations  resulting  from  illness. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  Etna’s  big  line  of 
Health.  Accident  and  Disability  policies,  which 


meet  every  need  of  every  man.  You  can 
get  an  Accident  Policy  for  as  little  as  ' 
three  cents  a  day.  - 

The  day  your  policy  is  issued  f  |j 

your  insurance  begins.  This  cou-  S  .**  .  gj 

pon  brings  you  the  whole  story  j 
—  then  you  can  judge  for  -  .•*  j 

yourself  whether  you  can  *  .-  m 

go  one  day  longer  without  S  J 

this  means  of  safety.  y  .  '  o*  B 

Send  the  coupon  f 
now,  while  it  is  at 
your  hand.  - 


AETNA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  , 

/ 
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HARTFORD,  CONN. 

The  largest  company  in  the  world  writing  Life ,  Accident ,  . 

Health  and  Liability  Insurance  * 

Agency  opportunities  for  all  Casualty  /  < 

and  Bonding  Lines  / 
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{  An  enjoyable  education  for  the'  „ 
traveler  an  unlimited  field  for 
f  business  men.  Frequent  sailings  — 

m?  by  12,500  ton  steamers  to  Barbados, 

Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo 
itgil  and  Buenos  Ayres. 

S§Sa  TOURS  AROUND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

*>  Over  the  Andes  by  rail  and  through  the 
IT  Panama  Canal.  i  lHi 

BUSK  &  DANIELS,  Gen.  Agts.  fc KS 

323  Prod. Exch  ,N.Y.,orLocalAgts 


LAW 


STUDY  AT  HOME 
BECOME  AN  LL.B. 

Only  reccvjrme.l  resilient  law  school  in  U.  S..  (onferriug  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  LL.B  — by  correspondence.  Only  law  school  in 
U.  S.  conducting  standard  resident  . . I  and  giving  same  instruc¬ 

tion.  by  mail.  Over  450  class-room  lectures.  Faculty  of  over  30 
prominent  lawyers.  Guarantee  to  prepare  graduates  to  pass  bar  ex¬ 
amination.  Only  law  school  giving  Complete  Course  in  Oratory  and 
Public  Speaking.  School  highly  endorsed  and  recommended  by  Gov. 
Officials,  Business  Hen,  Noted  Lawyers  and  Students.  Only  institu- 
ti. >i.  o;  i  s  kind  in  the  world.  Send  today  for  Large  Handsomely 
|||,i. (rated  Prospectus.  Special  onuses  for  Business  Men  a»  d  Bankers. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE  OF  LAW.  454  Advertising  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS 

Saddles  $3.00  up  Army  Revolvers  $1.65  up 


B-L  Rifles  .  •  .98 
“Swords  .  .  .  .35“ 
“  7  Shot  Carbine  3.50  “ 
New  Uniforms  •  1.50  * 


Bridles  .90  “ 

Team  Harness  21.85  “ 

Leggings,  pair  •  .15“ 

Tents  .  .  •  2.85  “ 

Colts  Cal.  45  Revolver  $7.45.  Ctgs.  lc  each.  15 
Acres  Government  Auction  Bargains  illustrated 
and  described  in  420  large  page  wholesale  and 
retail  cyclopedia  catalogue,  mailed  25  cents 
East  and  30  cents  West  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Francis  Bannerman.  501  Broadway,  New  York 


Your  Children  s  Reading — 


What  they  read  determines  what  they  are  to  he. 
Their  heroes,  their  ideals,  the  men  and  women  who 

are  made  to  seem  to  them  wonderful  and  worthy  to  pattern  after  the\ 
are  the  ones  who  form  your  children’s  characters. 

A  wonderful  little  booklet  has  been  written  about  children’s  reading. 
It  contains  the  advice  of  the  greatest  educators  counsel  that  is  priceless. 

Send  for  This  Free  Booklet 

It  is  free— every  reader  of  Collier's  who  has  children  is  entitled  to  one  copy. 
It  will  be  sent  by  mail  — no  obligation  whatever.  A  postal  card  will  bring  it. 
Ask  for  your  copy  to-day. 

P.  F.  COLLIER  N  SON,  Publishers  of  Good  Books 

415  West  13th  Street,  New  York,  N.  S  . 
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COLLIER'S  FOR  OC 


All  the  talk  or  claims  in  the  world  cannot  down  this  one 
big,  public-guiding  fact,  viz,:  — 

That  after  severe  comparative  tests, 
the  Colt  was  adopted  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
because  of  its  marked  superiority  to  any  other 
pistol. 

Marked  superiority  !  Did  you  get 
that?  Among  the  many  leading  fea¬ 
tures  come  automatic  safety  and 
quick  action.  A  Colt  cannot  be  dis¬ 
charged  until  you  purposely  pull  the 
trigger,  but  it 

Fires  the  First  Shot  First 

because  you  don’t  have  to  think  or 
do  anything  to  release  the  action. 

Just  pull  the  trigger— the  grip  safety 
takes  care  of  itself  and  you. 


"Colts  to  the  Front”  (re¬ 
produced  here  in  miniature) 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
pictures  of  modern  war 
scenes.  We  have  had  a 
limited  number,  without 
advertising,  finished  in  beau¬ 
tiful  tones  by  the  new  offset 
process,  size  26  in.  x  20  in., 
on  heavy  white  stock  suit¬ 
able  for  framing.  Sent  on 
receipt  of  10c  to  cover  cost  of 
postage.  Mention  picture 
No.  14.  Also  request  book¬ 
let,  “How  to  Shoot.” 


COLT’S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFG.  CO. 

Hartford,  Conn. 


You  Can ’t  Forget  to 
Make  a  Colt  bate.  ’ 


“The  Trawler,”  by  James 
B.  Connolly,  winner  of  the 
$2500.00  Prize,  appears  in  Col¬ 
lier’s  next  week.  “The  Gale  of 
Germany,”  by  Percival  Gibbon,  will 
be  another  feature  of  that  issue,  and  is 
the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Gib¬ 
bon  who  is  at  the  front  with  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Troops.  “The  War  in  America,” 
bv  Richard  Washburn  Child;  Two 
Short  Stories  and  Striking  War  Pic¬ 
tures;  are  among  the  other  features 
scheduled. 


Clip  the  coupon  now. 


Subscribe  Now  And  Sec  IV hj 


Collier's,  The  National  Weekly, 

416  W.  13th  St.,  New  York  City . 
Send  me  Collier’s  for  one  year  for 
which  I  enclose  check  for  $2.60. 


)ur  Readers  Commend  Collier  s 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

“I  have  always  wondered  why  people 
write  letters  to  magazines.  Now  I  know. 
I  have  just  returned  from  Chicago,  where 
I  went  with  Mr.  Street  by  way  of  Collier’s. 
Many  thanks. 

(Signed)  Gordon  Gassaway.” 


TOBER  24,  1914 


Most  of  that  lend  wa 
cud  of  last  summer.’’ 

The  little  towns  along 
almost  till  alike.  Each 
ing  tank  for  locomotives 
vat.or,  and  a  cattle  pen  lx 


reclaimed  by  the 


the  line  tire 
lias  a  water- 
,  a  grain  ole- 
side  the  track. 


[•l:i < 'll  hits  it  station  made  <>f  wide, 
boards,  their  seams  covered  by 
4  rips  and  the  whole  painter' 
Then  there  is  usually  a  widr 


vertical 
wooden 
oclier. 

.  sandy 

main  street  with  a  few  brick  buildings 
mid  more  wooden  olios,  while  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  town  are  shanties,  covered 
with  tar  paper,  and  beyond  them  the 
eternal  prairie.  You  can  see  no  more 
reason  why  a  town  should  be  at  that 
point  on  tiie  prairie  than  at  any  other 
point.  And  it  is  a  fact.  I  believe,  that 
in  many  instances  the  railroad  com¬ 
panies  have  simply  created  towns,  arbi¬ 
trarily  at  oven  distances.  rl  lx*  only  town 
1  recall  that  looked  in  any  way  (lift (“rent 
from  everv  other  town  out  there  was 
Wallace,  where  a  storekeeper  lias  made 
:i  lot  of  curious  figures  in  twisted  wire 


lightly  out  again,  with  an  air  inde¬ 
scribably  gay.  abandoned  and  inane. 

Soon  we  saw  another  and  another; 
they  became  more  and  more  common  as 
we  went  along  until  presently  they  were 
everywhere,  careering  in  their  maudlin 
course  across  the  prairie,  and  piled  high 
against  the  fences  along  the  railroad's  right 
of  wav.  like  great  concealing  snowdrifts. 


A  Laugh  in  the  Wastes 

urn  fell  ill  love 
VV  newer  while  i 


with  tumbleweed  and 
it  was  in  sight  lost  in- • 
terest  in  its  idiotic  evolutions.  Excepting 
only  tobacco,  it  is  the  greatest  weed  that 
grows,  and  it  has  the  advantage  over 
tobacco  in  that  it  does  no  man  any  harm, 
hut  serves  only  to  excite  his  risibilities. 
It  is  the  clown  of  vegetation,  and  it  has 
the  air.  as  it  rolls  along,  of  being  eon- 
scions  of  its  comicality,  like  the  smart 
caniche,  in  the  dog  show,  which  goes 
and  overturns  the  basket  behind  the 


trainer’s  hack:  or 
runs  about  with  a 


and  placed  them  on 
the  roof  of  his  store, 
whence  they  project 
into  the  air  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet. 

T  think,  though  I 
am  not  sure,  that  it 
was  before  we 
crossed  tlie  (  (dorado 
line  w  li  e  11  we  saw 
our  first- 'dohe  house, 
our  first  sagebrush, 
and  our  first  tumble¬ 
weed.  Mark  Twain 
has  described  sage¬ 
brush  as  looking  like 
“a  gnarled  and  ven¬ 
erable  live-oak  tree 
reduced  to  a  little 
high, 
hark, 
its 


We  Agree 


r 


shrub  two  feet 
with  its  rough 
its  f  o  1  i  a  g  e  . 
twisted  boughs  all  complete.’  In  Hough 
ing  It”  he  writes  two  whole  pages  about 
sagebrush,  telling  how  it  gives  a  gray- 
green  tint  to  the  desert  country,  how 
hardy  it  is,  and  how  it  is  used  for  making 
camp  fires  on  the  plains  and  he  winds 
up  with  this  characteristic  paragraph: 

“Sagebrush  is  very  fair  fuel,  hut  as 
a  vegetable  it  is  a  distinguished  failure. 
Nothing  can  abide  the  taste  of  it  but  the 
jackass  and  iiis  illegitimate  child,  the 
mule.  Rut  their  testimony  to  its  nutri- 


Editor  Collier’s: 

RWIN'S  account  of  the  occu- 
___  pation  of  Louvain  holds  me 
breathless,  spellbound-older!  No 
description  I  have  ever  read  in 
these  first  flushed  moments  seems 
to  me  at  all  comparable;  it  is 
almost,  actually  as  if  I  could  feel 
the  throb,  throb,  of  those  march¬ 
ing-  feet  in  m>  own  temples.  And 
each  grim  little  incident  itself 
cast  on  a  background  of  what 
horror !  Nothing  like  it  has  been 
printed.  Sincerely  yours, 

CUSHING  STETSON. 


the  circus  clown  wlio 
rolling  gait,  tripping, 
turning  double  a  11 
triple  somersaults, 
rising,  running  on. 
tripping,  falling,  and 
turning  over  and 
o  v  e  r  again.  Who 
shall  say  that  tum¬ 
bleweed  is  useless, 
since  it  contributes  a 
rare  note  of  drollery 
to  the  tragic  desola¬ 
tion  of  the  Western 
plains? 

As  I  have  said,  I 
am  not  certain  that 
we  saw  the  tumble¬ 
weed  before  we 
crossed  the  line  from 
Kansas  into  Col 
orado.  hut  there  is 
one  episode  which  T 
remember,  and  which 
I  am  certain  occurred 


before  we  readied  the  boundary .  foi  1 
remember  the  name  of  tlx*  town  at  which 


tiousness  is  worth  nothing,  for  they  will 
eat  pine  knots,  or  anthracite  coal,  or 
brass  filings,  or  load  pipe,  or  old  bottles, 
or  anything  that  comes  handy,  and  then 
go  off  looking  as  grateful  as  if  they  had 
had  oysters  for  dinner.” 

Though  Mark  Twain  tells  about  coyotes 
xn.d  prairie  dogs — animals  which  I  looked 
for.  but  regret  to  say  I  did  not  see— lie 
ignores  the  tumbleweed,  the  most  curi- 
,us  thing — animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral 


it  happened. 

It  was  a  sad-looking  little  town,  line 
all  the  rest— just  a  main  street  and  a 
few  stores  and  houses  set  down  in  the 
midst  of  the  illimitable  waste.  Our  train 
stopped  there. 

I  saw  a  man  across  the  aisle  look  out 
of  the  window,  scowl,  rise  from  his  seal, 
throw  up  his  arms,  and  exclaim,  address¬ 
ing  no  one  in  particular:  “God !  How 
can  they  stand  living  out  here?  I'd 
rather  be  dead !” 

My  companion  and  I  lmd  been  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  same  thing,  wondering  how 
people  could  endure  their  lives  in  such  a 
place.  “Come  011."  he  said  rising.  Ibis 
is  the  last  stop  before  we  get  to  Colorado. 
Let’s  get  out  and  walk. 

I  followed  him  from  the  ear  and  to 
station  platform. 


that  crossed  my  vision  as  I  crossed  the 
ilains.  I  cannot  understand  -why  Mark 
[’wain  did  not  mention  this  weed,  because 
ic  must  have  seen  it,  and  it  must  have 
lelighted  him  with  its  comical  gyrations. 


the 

Lonely 

LOOKING  away  from  the  station,  we 
t  gazed  upon  a  foreground  the  princi¬ 
pal  scenic  grandeur  of  which  was  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  hitching  post.  Beyond  lay  the 


Droll  Weeds 

Tumbleweed  is  a  bushy  plant 

which  grows  to  a  height,  of  perhaps 
three  feet,  and  lias  a  mass  of  little  twigs 
and  branches  which  make  its  shape  al¬ 
most  perfectly  round.  Fortunately  for 
the  amusement  of  mankind,  it  lias  a  weak 
stalk,  so  that,  when  the  plant  dries,  the 
wind  breaks  it  off  at  the  bottom,  and 
then  proceeds  to  roll  it  over  and  ovei 
across  the  land.  I  well  remember  the 
first  tumbleweed  we  saw. 

“What  on  earth  is  that  thing?”  cried 
my  companion  suddenly,  pointing  out 
through  the  car  window.  I  looked.  Some 
distance  away  a  strange,  buff-colored 
shape  was  making  a  swift,  uncanny  prog¬ 
ress  toward  the  east.  It  wasn’t  crawl 
ing;  it  wasn’t  running:  but  it  was 
traveling  fast,  with  a  rolling,  tossing, 
careening  motion,  like  a  barrel,  half  full 
of  whisky,  going  down  hill.  Now  it 
tilted  one  way.  now  another:  now  it  shot 
swiftly  into  some  slight  depression  in 
the  plain,  but  only  to  come  bounding 


a 


inevitable  main  street  and  dismal  build¬ 
ings.  One  of  them,  as  I  recall  it.  was 
painted  sky-blue,  and  bore  the  simple, 
unostentatious  word.  "Hotel.” 

M\  companion  gazed  upon  the  scene 
for  a  time.  lie  looked  melancholy. 
Finally,  without  turning  his  head,  he 
spoke.  "How  would  you  like  to  get  off  and 
spend  a  week  here  some  day  t  he 
ked  me. 

"You  mean  get  off  some  day  and  spend 
a  week.”  1  corrected. 

“No.  I  mean  get  off  and  spend  a  week 
some  day.’’ 

was  still  cogitating  over  that  when 
train  started.  We  scrambled  aboard 
resuming  our  seats  in  the  observa- 
car.  looked  back  at  the  receding 
station.  There,  in  strong  black  letters  on 
white  sign,  we  saw.  for  the  first  time, 
name  of  the  town  : 

MONOTONY  I 


I 


the 


and, 

tiou 


a 

the 
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next  article  by  Mr.  Street  will  be 
entitled 

Hitting  a  High  Spot  — Denver  " 
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The  important  and  fundamental  improvements  in  automo¬ 
bile  construction  and  operation  the  features  that  are  ex¬ 
ploited  most  widely  today — have  been  basic  principles  in 
White  Cars  for  years. 

In  1909  The  White  pre¬ 
sented  the  first  monobloc, 
long  stroke,  high-speed 
motor — the  type  of  motor 
heralded  as  a  sensation  to¬ 
day, and  which  hasproved  its 
superior  efficiency  so  often. 


In  1910  The  White  pre¬ 
sented  the  logical  left-side 
drive — the  first  high  grade 
car  to  break  away  from  Eu¬ 
ropean  traditions  and  give 
the  American  public  the 
proper  drive  for  American 
traffic  rules. 


In  1911  The  White  presented  electrical  starting  and  light¬ 
ing,  with  the  tremendous  advantage  of  the  non-stallable 
engine,  and  White  foresight  gave  to  the  public  the  system  that 

has  so  universally  proved 
its  superiority — at  a  time 
when  mechanical,  pneu¬ 
matic  and  explosive  starting 
systems  were  at  the  height 
of  their  popularity. 

From  time  to  time  other 
important  improvements 
have  been  perfected  and 
then  brought  out  in  White 
Cars. 


The  wide  doors  open  into  roomy  compartments;  the  fittings  are 
what  you  expect  in  such  a  car.  The  seats  are  low,  with  heavy 
straight-grain  leather  upholstery — the  sensation  is  that  desirable 
one  of  sitting  in  the  car,  not  on  it.  The  dash  is  clean ;  the 
control  is  unified  and  concentrated  on  the  steering  post;  the 
leg  room  is  more  than  ample. 


The  White  is  replete  with 
dominating  ideas  in  me¬ 
chanical  construction  and 
in  the  attributes  of  comfort 
and  beauty. 


WHITE  DEALERS  WILL  GIVE  FULL  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  THESE  LATEST  WHITE  CARS 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  A: 


Manufacturers  of  Gasoline  Motor 
Motor  Trucks  and  Taxicabs 


THE  LATEST  WHITE- 


Leadership  in  3ody  Design  Added 
to  Leadership  in  Mechanical  Construction 


THE  insistence  upon  quality  which  has  always  domi¬ 
nated  the  mechanical  construction  of  White  Motor 
Cars  is  now  given  expression  in  every  line  of 
the  body. 


White  leadership  is  a  principle 


The  latest  White  presents  the  finally-perfect 
stream-line — without  a  break,  without  an  angle. 
The  eye  sweeps  naturally  and  easily  along  and 
over  the  entire  car. 

Even  the  conventional  back  of  the  front  seat — 
always  awkward  in  appearance — is  gone  —  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  artistic  double  cowl  effect. 


Observe  the  application  of  the 
“stream-line  to  the  front  of  the  car 
—  the  most  difficult  place  to  achieve 
the  proper  result 


In  these  latest  productions  no  detail  has  been 
omitted  which  would  give  The  White  an  ex¬ 
ternal  appearance  on  a  par  with  the  mechanical 
goodness  which  has  been  the  strength  of  the 

phrase,  “KEEP  YOUR  CAR.” 


There  is  refinement  and  dignity 
here  which  fulfills  the  promise 
suggested  by  a  view  from  any 
other  angle 


White  4-45.  Completely  equipped  — Mono-top,  rain  vision  ventilated  windshield, 
speedometer,  electric  signal,  trunk  rack,  Silvertown  Cord  Tires. 


NewPrice 


1915  MaxwelF25 


XBhe  Beautiful  New 


NewPrice 


The  Sensation  of  the  Automobile  Year 

The  biggest  automobile  value  ever  offered  for  less  than  $1,000  >u» features)  lble. 


features)  possible. 


60,000  cars  makes  the  new  price  of  $695  fully  equipped  (with  17  new 

Here  are  the  Seventeen  New  Features 


=s:SKKW5i3 ... ....... ... '... ..... 

Electric  Self-Starter  and  Electric  Lights  $55  Extra 

fOIe  ••  r»'  _ j Car”  is  on  display  at  Maxwell  dealers.  See  it  at  once.  If TJ*®fc  °.° 
your  .owo  write  or  wirt  u».  Send  your  nmc  and  address  (or  the  Now  1915  Cam  ot 

Maxwell  Motor  Co.,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Write  for  the  beautiful  1915  illustrated  Catalogue.  Address  ue 

Maxwell  Motor  Company,  Inc 

Detroit,  Michigan 


M 


is.  >>no\v 


More  than  37,000  “1 91 5”  Maxwells 

Ordered  Within  Six  Weeks 
After  August  1st 

On  Ancnict  let  the  double  page  newspaper  announcement  —  reproduced  in  miniature 

above _ announced  the  1915  Model  Maxwell  ‘'Wonder  Car."  It  was  published  in  the  leading 

newspapers  of  America  and  was  followed  by  Maxwell  page  advertising  in  this  and  ot 

prominent  national  publications. 

Within  six  weeks  after  August  1st.  more  than  37,000  Maxwells  were  ordered  by 
dealers.  Everything  indicates  that,  by  the  time  this  is  printed,  orders  for  at  least  50.000 
Maxwell  cars  will  have  been  received. 

This  tremendous  demand  proves  that  the  publtc  and  automobile  dealers  have  recog¬ 
nized  the  1915  Model  Maxwell  as  the  biggest  automobile  value  ever  offered 
$1,000. 

The  Maxwell  Motor  Company  is  now  shipping  800  cars  a  week  to  dealers.  Within 
a  short  time,  this  production  will  be  increased  to  1.200  cars  per  week^  To  be  sure  of  prompt 
delivery,  go  to  the  Maxwell  dealer  nearest  you  and  order  your  Maxwell  now. 

5 -Passenger  Touring  Car  $695 

2-Passenger  Roadster  $670  Maxwell  Cabriolet  $840  Maxwell  Town  Car  $920 

Any  Model  Equipped  with  Electric  Self-Starter  and  Electric  Lights  $55  extra 

“Holds  the  Road  at  50  Miles  an  Hour” 


v> 
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(By  the  House  of  Kuppenheimer) 

A  MODISH  soft-roll  Sack  with 
narrow  shoulders  and  sleeves. 
Sufficiently  form-fitting  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  slender  lines  of  the  prevail¬ 
ing  fashion. 

The  lapels  roll  gracefully  to  the 
second  button,  showing  the  top  but¬ 
ton  of  the  vest,  and  the  front  of  the 
coat  is  moderately  cut  away. 

The  CHESTER  is  a  striking  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  finished  workmanship 
of  our  new  shops  and  of  the  sanely 
practical  character  of  Kuppenheimer 
design. 

A  suit  with  all  the  style  essentials, 
and  that  the  general  run  of  men  can 
wear  with  comfort  and  approval. 

Men  and  young  men  will  find  in 
such  Kuppenheimer  Models  as  the 
Chester,  the  Beaufort,  the  Biltmore, 
the  British,  a  reflection  of  a  new 
style  standard — a  reassuring  sense 
of  being  right  before  being  radical. 

The  man  who  would  be  taste¬ 
fully  dressed  is  demanding  that  his 
clothes  be  taken  out  of  the  realm  of 
experimentation. 

Kuppenheimer  Clothes  are  sold 
by  a  representative  dealer  in  nearly 
every  Metropolitan  center  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

If  you  will  give  us  your  name 
on  a  post-card  we  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  our  Book  of  Fashions. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  KUPPENHEIMER  * 

Makers  of  Clothes  for  Men  and  Young  Men 
Chicago 


Co  nil  right,  iuu.  The  House  of  Knpoen’ieimer 


'm — JOHN  SNOWS  I101116  in  Gloucester  came  the 
I  tale  this  night  of  how  Arthur  Snow  was  washed 
from  the  deck  of  Hugh  Glynn’s  vessel  and  lost  at 
sea ;  and  it  was  Saul  Haverick,  his  sea  clothes 
ill  on  him,  who  brought  the  word. 

“I’m  telling  you,  John  Snow,”  said  Saul,  and  he  out  of 
•eatli  almost  with  the  telling— “and  others  than  me  will 
f  an’  by  he  telling  you— what  a  black  night  it  was,  with 
high-running  sea  and  wind  to  blow  the  last  coat  o’ 
lint  off  the  vessel,  hut  o’  course  he  had  to  he  the  first 
the  fleet — nothin’  less  would  do  him  to  make  the 
mrket  with  his  big  ketch.  It  was  for  others,  not  for 
ini  to  show  the  way  to  take  in  sail,  he  said,  and  not 
full  hour  before  it  happened  that  was.”  Such  was 
aul  Haverick’s  ending. 

John  Snow  said  nothing,  Mrs.  Snow  saql  nothing.  Saul 
yoked  to  me,  hut  I  gave  no  sign  that  1  had  heard  him. 
inly  Mary  Snow  looking  up  from  her  hands  folded  in 
'“>•  lap,  said :  “Surely  you  must  fii|l  it  painful,  Saul 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  F.  E.  SCHOONOVER 


W 


E  PRESENT  the  prize  story.  Moreover,  we  part 
with  the  $2,500  which  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Ida 
M.  Tarbell,  and  Mark  Sullivan  awarded  to  the  author 
of  THE  TRAWLER  with  a  profound  sense  that  here  is 
value  received.  You  have  a  tale  of  strong  men,  of 
big  chances  taken,  of  heavy  punishment  borne,  and 
finally  of  the  greatest  triumph  a  man  can  achieve  in 
this  world.  It  is  as  real  as  the  fish  the  trawlers  catch, 
and  is  romantic  like  the  sea  they  sail.  It  is  a  brawny 
masculine  story,  its  suspense  held  to  the  last  stroke, 
and  is  as  sincere  as  it  is  beautiful.  We  are  proud 
of  it,  and  we  wish  we  could  show  it  to  Stevenson 


and  take  the  big  shares  of  money  that 


averick,  to  ship  with  such  a  wicked  mai 

“Kh  I’^sahV  Saul  frightenedlike  at  her.  “I’m  not  denying  that  he  is  a  great  bsh 
Her  Marv  Snow,  and  that  we  haven’t  shared  some  big  trips  with  linn,  but  1  is 
ke  his  religion  I'm  telling  you,  to  be  able  to  say  how  he  allowed  no  man  evei  he 
•ossed  tacks  with  to  work  to  wind’ard  of  him.  He’s  that  vain  that  . 

■ssel,  himself,  and  all  hands  to  the  bottom  afore  lied  let  some  folks  think  any- 

ling  else’  of  him.” 

“He  lost  mv  boy — we’ll  say  no  more  of  him,”  said  John  Snow. 

“Ave,”  Said  Saul  Haverick,  “we’ll  speak  no  more  of  him.  But  I  was  Art  mi  s 
ory  mate.  John  Snow,  as  you  well  know,  and  my  heart  is  sick  to  think  of  it. 
e  going  now,”  and  lie  did  go,  without  sound,  and  by  way  of  the  back  dooi. 

And  he  ,.o  more  than  gone  when  a  knock  came  to  the  front  door.  After  a  time, 
lie  clock  on  the  mantel  ticking  loud  among  us,  John  Snow  called  on  ,  ouu  1,1  • 

[UKM TIMBER  how  Hugh  Glynn  stepped  within  the  door  of  John  Snow  s  kit'lu  n 
that  night,  and  how  he  bent  his  head  to  step  within;  and.  bending  Ins  head, 
took  off  his  cap;  and  how  he  bowed  to  John  Snow,  Mrs.  Snow,  and  Mary 
Snow  in  turn,  and,  facing  John  Snow,  made  as  if  to  speak;  but  lmw  Ins  voice 
vould  not  come,  not  until  he  had  lifted  his  head  yet  higher  and  cleared  his 
liroat.  And,  beginning  again,  he  took  a  step  nearer  the  middle  of  the  floor  to 
chore  the  light  of  the  bracket  lamp  above  the  kitchen  table  shone  full  on  In*  ,  a  . 
Ic  was  „  grand  man  to  look  at;  not  only  his  face,  but  the  height  and  build  of 

im,  ami  he  was  fresh  in  from  sea.  , 

Snow— and  von.  Mrs.  Snow— the  Arbiter's  to  anchor  the  stream  and 
er  flagjs  to  half-mast.  And  knowing  that,  maybe  there’s  110  need  to  say  any- 

hing  ni<  ire?” 

Mrs.  yiiiow  said  nothing,  Mary  Snow  said 


nothing,  but  I  remember  how,  from 


under  her  father's  brows,  the  deep  eyes  glowed  out.  Go 
on  ”  said  John  Snow  at  last. 

Hugh  Glynn  went  011.  “Well,  he  was  a  good  boy,  your 
\rthur — maybe  you’d  like  to  he  told  that,  even  by  me, 
though  of  course,  you  that  was  his  father,  John  Snow, 
and  you  that  was  his  mother,  Mrs.  Snow',  know  better 
than  anvbodv  else  what  he  was.  Three  nights  ago  it 
was  and’  we  to  the  south’ard  of  Sable  Island  in  as  nasty 
a” breeze  as  I’d  been  ill  for  some  time.  A  living  gale  it 
was  a  November  110’wester — you  know  wdiat  that  is, 
John  Snow— but  I’d  all  night  been  telling  the  gang  to  be 
careful,  for  a  sea  there  was  to  sweep  to  eternity  whoever 
it  could’ve  caught  loose  around  deck.  I  could’ve  hove  her 
to  and  let  her  lay,  but  I  was  never  one  to  heave-to  my 
vessel — not  once  I’d  swung  her  off  for  home.  And  there, 
God  help  me.  is  maybe  my  weakness. 

“She  was  under  her  gaff  tops’l,  but  I  see  she  couldn  t 

_ _ _  stand  it  ‘Bovs.’  says  I.  ‘clew  up  that  tops’l.’  Which  they 

did  and  put  it  in  gaskets,  and  your  Arthur,  I  mind,  was 
one  of  the  four  men  to  go  aloft  to  clew  it  up.  Never  a  lad  to  shirk  was  Arthur 
Well  a  stouter  craft  of  her  tonnage  than  the  Arbiter  maybe  never  lived,  1101  110 
"ear'anv  sounder,  but  there  are  things  o’  God’s  that  the  things  o  man  were 
■never  meant  to  hold  out  against.  Her  jib  flew  to  ribbons.  ‘Cut  it  clear  I  says, 
and  half  the  crew  jump  for’ard.  Half  a  dozen  of  the  crew  to.once,  but  Aithm 
vour  ArtlTur.  your  boy.  Mrs.  Snow,  your  son.  John  Snow— he  was  quick  enough 
to  be  among  the  half  dozen.  Among  a  smart  crew  he  was  never  left  behind 
looked  safe  for  us  all  then,  coining  on  to  morning,  but  who  can  ev  er  tell  I  islie 
men’s  lives,  they’re  expected  to  go  fast,  but  they’re  mens  lives  for  all  that,  and 
•Have  a  care”  I  called  to  them,  myself  to  the  wheel  at  the  time  where,  God 
knows  I  was  careful.  I  saw  this  big  fellow  coming,  a  mountain  of  water  with 
a  snow-white  top  to  it.  against  the  first  light  of  the  morning.  And  I  made  to  meet 
it  V  better  vessel  than  the  Arbiter  the  hand  o’  man  never  turned  out  all 
■Gloucester  knows  that-but  her  best  and  my  best,  there  was  no  lifting  Her  out  of 
it  Like  great  pipe  organs  aroaring.  this  sea  came,  and  over  we  went.  (Bei 
went,  and  I  heard  myself  saying;  ’God  in  heaven!  but  you  great  old  "agon,  ue 
v„u  gone  at  last?’  And  said  it  again  when  maybe  there  was  ten  feet  ot  vat 
over  mv  head— her  quarter  was  buried  that  deep  and  she  that  long  coining 
Slow  coming  up  she  was,  but  up  she  came  at  last.  But  a  man  was  gone. 

1  HAD  stopped;  but  he  went  on.  “It  was  Arthur,  John  Simw  and  you^ 
Mrs.  Snow,  who  was  gone.  The  boy  you  were  expecting  to^eenthLS 
verv  room  bv  now,  he  was  gone.  Little  Arthur  that  en  ye  is  ago  "hen 
first  I  saw  him.  I  coul.l’ve  swung  with  my  finger  ’most-little  Arthur  w as  B  e 
W.dl  ‘Over  with  a  dorv !’  I  said.  And  gale  and  all  we  over  with  a  doiy.  with 
three  of  us  in  it.  We  looked  and  looked  in  that  terrible  dawn,  but  no  use-no 
man  short  0’  the  Son  o’  God  himself,  could  ’a’  stayed  afloat  oilskins  and  red 
jack’s,  in  that  sea.  But  we  had. to  look,  and,  coming  aboard,  the  dory  was  stove 


H 
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smashed  like  ’twas  a  china  teacup  and  not  a  now 
, nkc r’s  double  dory,  against  the  rail.  And  it  was 
cold.  Our  frostbitten  fingers  slipped  from  her  ice- 
wrapped  rail,  and  the  three  of  us  nigh  came  to  join¬ 
ing  Arthur,  and  Lord  knows — a  sin  maybe  you'll  say 
to  think  it,  John  Snow — but  I  felt 
then  as  if  I’d  just  as  soon,  for  it’s 
a  hard  thing  to  see  a  man  go  down 
to  his  death,  maybe  through  my 
foolishness,  and  to  have  the  people 
that  love  him  to  face  in  the  tell¬ 
ing  of  it-  that’s  hard,  too.” 


HK  DREW  a  great  breath. 

“And"  again  a  deep  breath 
and  a  deepened  note  of  pain 
— “that’s  what#  I've  come  to  tell 
you,  John  Snow,  and  you.  Mrs. 

Snow,  how  your  boy  Arthur  was 
lost."  _ 

John  Snow,  at  the  kitchen  table 
I  remember,  one  finger  still  in  the  ^  • 

pages  of  th(>  black-lettered  Bible 
lie  had  been  reading  when  Hugh 
tJlynn  stepped  in.  dropped  his  head 
on  his  chest  and  there  let  it  rest. 

Mrs.  Snow  was  crying  out  loud.  Mary  Snow  said 
nothing  nor  made  a  move  except  to  sit  in  her  chair 
by  the  window  and  look  to  whore  in  the  middle  of 
Hie  kitchen  Hugh  Glynn  stood. 

There  was  a  long  quiet.  Hugh  Glynn  spoke  again. 
"Twenty  years.  John  Snow  and  you.  Mrs.  Snow — 
twenty  good  years  I’ve  been  fishing  out  o’  Gloucester, 
and  in  that  time  not  much  this  side  the  Western 
Ocean  I  haven’t  laid  a  vessel's  keel  over.  From 
Greenland  to  Hatteras  I’ve  fished,  and  many  smart 
seamen  I’ve  been  shipmates  with — dory,  bunk,  and 
watchmates  in  days  gone  by — and  many  a  grand  one 
of  ’em  I've  known  to  find  his  grave  under  the  green- 
white  ocean,  but  never  a  smarter,  never  an  abler, 
fisherman  than  your  boy  Arthur.  Boy  and  man  I 
knew  him.  and  boy  and  man  he  did  his  work.  I 
thought  you  might  like  to  hear  that  from  me,  John 
Snow.  And  not  much  more  than  that  can  I  say  now. 
except  to  add  maybe  that  when  the  Lord  calls.  John 
Snow,  we  must  go.  all  of  us.  The  Lord  called  and 
Arthur  went.  He  had  a  good  life  before  him  if  he’d 
lived.  He’d’ve  had  his  own  vessel  soon — could’ve  had 
one  before — last  summer  if  he  wanted.  But  'No,’  he 
says,  'I’ll  stay  with  you  yet  a  while.  Captain  Hugh.’ 
He  loved  me  and  I  loved  him.  ‘I’ll  stay  with  you  yet 
a  while.  Captain  Hugh.’  he  says,  but  staying  with 
me  he  was  lost,  and  if  I  was  old  enough  to  have  a 
grown  son  o’  my  own,  if  it  was  that  little  lad  that 
lived  only  long  enough  to  teach  me  what  it  is  to  have 
hope  of  a  tine  son.  and  then  to  lose  him — if  ’twas 
that  little  lad  o’  mine  grown  up,  I  could  hardly  feel 
it  more,  John  Snow.” 


JOHN  SNOW  let  slip  his  hook  anil  stood  up,  and  for 
the  first  time  looked  fair  at  Hugh  Glynn.  “We  know. 
Captain  Glynn,”  John  Snow  said,  “and  I'm  thank¬ 
ing  you  now.  It’s  hard  on  me.  hard  on  us  all — our  only 
son.  Captain — our  only  boy.  But.  doubtless,  it  had 
to  come.  Some  goes  young  and  some  goes  old.  Tt 
came  to  him  maybe  earlier  than  we  ever  thought 
for  or  h(>  thought  for  no  doubt,  but — it  came.  And 
what  you  have  told  us.  Captain,  is  something  for  a 
man  to  be  hearing  of  his  son  — and  to  be  hearing  it 
from  you.  And  only  this  very  night,  with  the  word 
of  you  come  home,  my  mind  was  hardening  against 
you,  Captain  Glynn:  for,  no  denying,  I've  heard  hard 
things,  even  as  I’ve  heard  great  things,  of  you.  But 
now  I've  met  you  T  know  they  mixed  lies  in  the  tell¬ 
ing.  Captain  Glynn.  And  as  for  Arthur—”  John 
Snow  stopped. 

“As  for  Arthur”  'twas  something  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  Hugh  Glynn  then,  so  soft  there  was  almost 
no  believing  it.  “As  for  Arthur.  John  Snow,  he  went 
as  all  of  us  will  have  to  go  it'  we  stop  long  enough 
with  the  fishing.” 

“Aye.  no  doubt.  As  you  may  go  yourself.  Captain?” 
“As  I  expect  to  go.  John  Snow.  To  be  lost  at  the 
last — what  else  should  I  look  forward  to?” 

“A  black  outlook.  Captain.” 

"Maybe,  maybe.  And  yet  a  man's  death  at  the  last.” 
“So  ’tis.  Captain,  so  ’tis.” 

John  Snow  and  Hugh  Glynn  gripped  hands,  looked 
into  each  other’s  eyes,  and  parted,  Hugh  Glynn  out 
into  the  night  again  and  John  Snow,  with  Airs.  Snow, 
to  their  room,  from  where  I  could  hear  her  sobbing. 
I  almost  wanted  to  cry  myself,  but  Alary  Snow  was 
there.  I  went  over  and  stood  behind  her.  She  was 
looking  after  some,  one  through  the  window. 


f  T  WAS  Hugh  Glynn,  walking  down  the  steep  hill. 
Turning  the  eornbr  below.  I  rcmeml  or  how  he  looked 
back  and  up  at  the  window.  For  a  long  silence  Alary 
Snow  sat  there  and  looked  out.  When  she  looked 
up  and  noticed  me  she  said  :  “Tt’s  a  hard  life,  the 
bank  fishing.  Simon.  The  long,  long  nights  out  to 
ea.  the  great  gales,  and  when  you  come  home  no 
face,  it  may  be.  at  the  door  to  greet  you.” 

"That  it  is.  Alary.” 

I  aw  his  wife  one  day.  Simon.”  said  Alary  Snow 
and  the  little  boy  with  her.  But  a  week 


have  never  heard  he  wasn’t  a  good  fisherman,  and  who 
should  ask  more  than  that  of  his  mate  in  a  dory?” 

"We  might  ask  something  more 
in  a  dory  mate  at  times,  hut  lie  is 
a  good  fisherman,"  lie  answered. 
"A  good  hand  to  the  wheel  of  a 
vessel  too,  a  cool  head  in  danger, 
and  one  of  the  best  judges  of 
weather  ever  1  sailed  with.  We're 
sailing  in  the  morning.  You  can 
have  the  chance.” 


As 
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before  they  were  killed  together  that  was.  Six  years 
ago.  and  he  the  great  tall  man  striding  between  them. 
A  wonderful,  lovely  woman  and  a  noble  couple,  I 
thought.  And  the  grand  boy!  And  I  sit  that  heedless 
age.  Simon,  it  was  a  rare  person,  be  it  man  or  woman, 
1  ran  ahead  to  see  again.” 

“Come  from  the  window.  Mary,”  T  said  to  that, 
“and  we’ll  talk  of  things  more  cheerful.” 

“No.  no,  Simon,  don’t  ask  me  to  talk  of  light  mat¬ 
ters  to-night.”  With  that  and  a  “Good  night,”  she 
left  me  for  her  room. 

Out  into  the  street  T  went.  John  Snow’s  house 
stood  at  the  head  of  a  street  atop  of  a  steep  hill, 
and  I  remember  how  T  stood  on  the  steps  and  looked 
down  the  slope  of  the  hill  and  below  the  hill  to  the 
harbor,  and  beyond  the  harbor  to  clear  water.  It  was 
a  cold  winter  moonlight,  and  under  the  moon  the  sesi 
heaved  and  heaved  and  heaved.  There  was  no  break 
in  the  surface  of  that  sea  that  night,  but  as  it  heaved, 
terribly  slow  and  heavy.  I  thought  I  could  feel  the 
steps  beneath  me  heaving  with  it. 

There  is  no  striving  against  the  strength  of  the 
sea.  and  the  strength  of  Hugh  Glynn  was  the  strength 
of  the  sea. 


ALL  that  night  I  walked  the  streets  and  roads  of 
Cape  Ann.  walking  where  my  eyes  would  lose 
no  sight  of  that  sea  to  which  I  had  been  born, 
and  thinking,  thinking,  thinking  always  to  the  surge 
and  roar  of  it!  and  in  the  morning  I  went  down  to 
where  Hugh  Glynn's  vessel  lay  in  dock;  and  Hugh 
Glynn  himself  I  found  standing  on  the  stringpiece. 
holding  by  the  hand  and  feeding  candy  to  the  little 
son  of  one  of  his  crew,  the  while  half  a  dozen  men 
were  asking  him.  one  after  the  other,  for  what  I.  too, 
had  come  to  ask. 

My  turn  came.  “I  never  met  you  to  speak  to  be¬ 
fore.  Captain  Glynn,”  I  began,  "but  I  was  a  friend 
of  Arthur  Snow's,  and  I  was  hopeful  for  the  chance 
to  ship  with  you  in  Arthur’s  place.  My  name  is 
Simon  Kippen.”  I  went  on  when  he  made  no  answer. 
"I  was  in  John  Snow’s  kitchen  when  you  came  in 
last  night.” 

"I  know.”  he  waved  the  hand  that  wasn’t  hold¬ 
ing  the  little  boy-  "I  know.  And"  he  almost  smiled 
-  "you're  not  afraid  to  come  to  sea  with  me?” 

"Why  more  afraid,”  I  said,  “than  you  to  take  me 
with  you  ?” 


HE  HAD  a  way  of  throwing  his  head  back  and  let¬ 
ting  his  eyes  look  out,  as  from  a  distance,  when 
he  wanted  to  get  the  measure  of  a  man.  'Twas 
so  he  looked  out  at  me  now.  “You  were  a  great  friend 
of  Arthur’s?”  he  said. 

"A  friend  ‘  to  Arthur — and  more  if  I  could,”  I 
answered. 

He  looked  out  at  me  once  more  from  the  eyes  far 
back  in  his  head,  and  from  me  he  looked  to  the  flag 
that  was  still  to  the  half-mast  of  his  vessel  for  the 
loss  of  Arthur  Snow. 

"He’s  a  hard  case  of  a  man.  shouldn’t  you  say. 
Simon  Kippen,  who  would  play  a  shipmate  foul?” 

T  said  nothing  to  that. 

“And,  master  or  hand,  we're  surely  all  shipmates,” 
he  added :  to  which  again  I  said  nothing. 

"Will  you  take  Saul  Haveriyk  for  dory  mate?”  he 
said  again. 

“I  hear  Saul  Haverick  no  great  love,”  I  said:  “but  I 


S  TO  what  was  in  my  heart 
when  I  chose  to  ship  with 
Hugh  Glynn  I  cannot  say. 
There  are  those  who  explain  how 
they  can  interpret  every  heartbeat, 
quick  or  slow,  when  aught  ails 
them.  I  never  could.  I  only  know 
that,  standing  on  the  steps  of 
Alary  Snow’s  house  the  night  be¬ 
fore,  all  my  thought  was  of  Alary 
Snow  sitting  at  the  window  and 
looking  down  the  street  after  Hugh 
Glynn.  And  “God  help  you,  Simon 
Kippen  !”  I  found  myself  saying, 
"it's  not  you,  nor  Saul  Haverick. 
nor  any  other  living  man  will 
marry  Alary  Snow  while  Hugh 
Glynn  lives."  But  of  what  lay  be¬ 
yond  that  in  my  heart  I  could 
not  say. 

And  now  I  was  to  sea  with  Hugh 
Glynn,  and  we  not  four  days  out 
of  Gloucester  when,  as  if  but  to 
show  me  the  manner  of  man  lie 
was,  he  runs  clear  to  the  head  of 
Placentia  Bay  in  Newfoundland 
for  a  baiting  on  our  way  to  the  Banks.  And  whoever 
knows  Placentia  Bay  knows  what  that  means,  with  the 
steam  cutters  of  the  Crown  patrolling  and  their  sleep¬ 
less  watches  aloft  night  and  day  to  trap  whoever 
would  trv  to  buy  a  baiting  there  against  the  law. 


Over  the 
liurdy-guuly 
he  hauled  the 
heavy  lines, 
swinging  for¬ 
ward  his 
shoulders .... 
all  in  time 
to  the  sea 
beneath  him 


NO  HARM  fell  to  Hugh  Glynn  that  time.  No 
harm  ever  fell  to  him.  fishermen  said.  Before 
ever  the  cutters  could  get  sight  of  him  lie  had 
sight  of  them:  and  his  bait  stowed  below,  safe  away 
he  came,  driving  wildlike  past  the  islands  of  toe  hay, 
with  never  a  side  light  showing  in  the  night,  and  not 
the  first  time  he  had  done  so. 

"What  d'y’  say  to  that,  Simon?  Didn’t  we  fool  ’em 
good?”  he  asked  when  once  more  we  were  laying  a 
free  course  for  the  Western  Banks. 

"I’m  grateful  you  did  not  ask  me  to  go  in  any  .mry 
to  bring  the  bait  off,”  I  answered. 

“Why  is  that,  Simon?”  he  asked,  as  one  who  has 
no  suspicion. 

“It  was  against  the  law.  Captain  Glynn.” 

“But  a  bad  law,  Simon?” 

“Law  is  law,”  I  answered  to  that. 

He  walked  from  the  wheel  where  I  was  twice  to 
the  break  of  the  vessel  and  back  again,  and  said  in 
a  voice  no  louder  than  was  needful  to  be  heard  above 
what  loose  water  was  splashing  over  her  quarter  to 
my  feet:  “Don’t  be  put  out  with  me  for  what  I’ll 
tell  you  now,  Simon.  You’re  a  good  lad.  Simon,  and 
come  of  good  people,  but  of  people  that  for  hundreds 
o’  years  have  thought  but  one  way  in  the  great  mat¬ 
ters  of  life.  And  when  men  have  lived  with  their 
minds  set  in  the  one  way  so  long.  Simon,  it  comes 
hard  for  them  to  understand  any  other  way.  Such 
unfrequent  ones  as  differed  from  your  people.  Simon, 
them  they  cast  out  from  among  them.  I  know.  I 
know,  Simon,  because  I  come  from  people  something 
like  to  them,  only  I  escaped  before  it  was  too  late 
to  understand  that  people  who  split  tacks  with  you  in 
a  matter  of  sailing  ilo  not  always  fetch  up  on  a  lee 


shore.” 

“And  from  those  other  people,  no  doubt.  Captain 
Glynn,  you  learned  it  was  right  to  break  a  coun¬ 
try’s  laws?” 

"It  wasn’t  breaking  our  country’s  law.  Simon,  nor 
any  good  man’s  law,  to  get  a  baiting  last  night. 
There  are  a  lot  of  poor  fishermen.  Simon — as  none 
know  better  than  yourself  -in  Placentia  Bay  who 
have  bait  to  sell,  and  there  is  a  law  which  says  they 
must  not.  But  whose  law?  An  American  law?  No. 
God’s  law?  No.  The  law  of  those  poor  people  in 
Placentia  Bay?  No.  Some  traders  who  have  the 
making  of  the  laws?  Yes.  And  there  you  have  it. 
If  the  Placentia  Bay  fishermen  aren’t  allowed  to  sell 
bait  to  me.  or  the  like  of  me.  they  will  have  to  sell 
it  to  the  traders  themselves,  but  have  to  take  their 
one  dollar  where  we  of  Gloucester  would  pay  them 
five,  and,  paying  if.  would  give  some  of  them  anil 
their  families  a  chance  to  live.” 


HE  STOOD  there  in  his  rubber  boots  to  his  hips 
and  his  long  greatcoat  to  his  ankles — lie  wiis 
one  who  never  wore  oilskins  aboard  sliii > — /*-— 
swinging  with  the  swing  of  the  plunging  vessel  as  >,r 
hi'  was  built  into  her,  and  with  his  head  thiowu  b.nck 
and  a  smile  that,  it  may  be,  was  not  a  sin  He  at  all, 
and  kept  looking  at  me  from  out  of  eyes  (that  were 
changeable  as  the  sea  itself. 
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Don’t  vou  be  getting  mad  with  me,  Simon,  because 
don’t 'think  alike  in  some  things.  To  the  devil 
h  what  people  think  of  you— I’ve  said  that  often 
,ugh  Simon,  but  not  when  they’re  good  people.  If 
ne  people  don’t  like  us,  Simon,  there  will  come  no 
irishment  to  our  souls.  Some  day  you’re  going  to 
ue  to  my  way  o’  thinking,  Simon,  because  we  two 

>  alike  underneath.” 

•Alike!”  I  smiled  to  myself. 

•Aye.  alike  at  heart,  Simon.  We  may  look  to  be 
iling  wide- apart  courses  now,  but  maybe,  if  our 
pers  were  examined,  ’twould  be  found  we'd  cleared 
•  the  same  last  port  of  call,  Simon. 

4nd  no  more  talk  of  anything  like  that  between 
until  the  night  before  we  were  to  leave  the  fish- 
t  grounds  for  home.  In  the  afternoon  we  had  set 
r  trawls,  and,  leaving  the  vessel,  the  skipper  had 
id  -  “Our  last  set,  boys.  Let  ’em  lay  to-night,  and 
the  morning  we’ll  haul,”  and,  returning  aboard 
ter  setting,  we  had  our  supper  and  were  making 
ady,  such  as  had  no  watch  to  stand,  to  turn  in  for 
good  long  sleep  against  the  labor  of  the  morrow. 

T  WAS  an  oily  sea  that  evening — a  black,  oily 
smooth  surface,  lifting  heavy  and  slow  to  a  long 
swell.  A  smooth,  oily  sea— there  is  never  any  good 
mes  out  of  it;  but  a  beautiful  sea  notwithstanding, 
ith  more  curious  patterns  of  shifting  colors  than 
man  could  count  in  a  year  playing  atop  of  it.  The 
ilors  coming  and  going  and  rolling  and  squirming 

>  women’s  shop  ashore  ever  held  such  colors  under 
ie  bright  night  lights  as  under  the  low  sun  we  saw 
lis  day  on  the  Western  Banks.  It  was  a  most 
jautiful  and  a  most  wicked  sea  to  stop  and  look  at. 
And  the  sun  went  down  that  evening  on  a  bank- 
ig  of  clouds  no  less  beautiful.  It  was  a  copper¬ 
'd  sun,  and,  after  ’twas  gone,  above  the  horizon, 
i  all  the  western  quarter,  were  piled  the  clouds 
i  lovely  massy  forms  and  splendid  colors. 
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Such  of  the  crew  as  stopped  to  speak  of  it  did 
not  like  the  look  of  it,  and  some  stopped  beside  the 
skipper  to  say  it,  he  leaning  against  the  main  i  ig- 
ging  in  the  way  lie  had,  the  while  he  studied  the 
weather  signs ;  but  he  made  no  answer  to  the  crew 
to  that  or  any  other  word  they  had  this  evening 
only  to  Saul  Haverick  when  he  came  up  from  supper 
complaining  of  not  feeling  well. 

He  was  one  could  drive  his  crew  till  they  could 
not  see  for  very  weariness ;  but  he  was  one  could 
nurse  them,  too. 

“Go  below  and  turn  in,”  was  his  word  to  Saul, 
“and  stay  there  till  you  feel  better.  Call  me.  Simon, 
if  I’m  not  up,”  he  then  said  to  me.  “I’ll  stand  Saul  s 
watch  with  you  if  Saul  is  no  better.” 

IT  WAS  yet  black  night  when  I  was  called  to  go  on 
watch,  and,  Saul  Haverick  still  complaining.  I  went 
to  call  the  skipper.  But  he  was  already  up,  and  had 
been,  the  watch  before  me  said,  for  the  better  part 
of  the  night. 

I  found  him  leaning  over  the  gunnel  of  the  wind’ard 
nest  of  dories  when  I  went  on  deck,  gazing  out  on  a 
sea  that  was  no  longer  oily  smooth,  though  smooth 
enough  too,  what  was  to  be  seen  of  it,  under  the 
stars  of  a  winter  night. 

I  stood  on  the  break  and  likewise  looked  about  me. 
To  anchor,  and  alone,  lay  the  vessel,  with  but  her 
riding  light  to  mark  her  in  the  dark— alone  and  quiet, 
with  never  a  neighbor  to  hail  us,  nor  a  sound  from 
any  living  thing  whatever.  The  very  gulls  themselves 
were  asleep ;  only  the  fores’l,  swaying  to  a  short  sheet, 
would  roll  part  way  to  wind’ard  and  back  to  loo'ard, 
but  quiet  as  could  be  even  then,  except  for  the  little 
tapping  noises  of  the  reef  points  when  in  and  out 

There  he  sal,  a  man  of  marble,  his 
jaw  like  a  cliff  rising  above  the  collar  of 
his  woolen  shirt,  his  eyes  like  two  cold  lights  .... 
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the  belly  of  the  canvas  would  puff  up  and  let  down 
again  to  what  little  wind  was  stirring. 

IT  WAS  almost  a  perfect,  calm  night.  But  no  calm 
day  was  to  follow.  “Wicked  weather  ahead,”  said 
Hugh  Glynn,  and  came  and  stood  beside  me  on  the 
break.  “A  wicked  day  coming,  but  no  help  for  it  now 
till  daylight  comes  to  see  our  trawls  to  haul  ’em.” 
And  seeming  to  have  settled  that  in  his  mind,  he 
said  no  more  of  it,  but  from  mainm’st  to  weather 
rail  he  paced,  and  back  again,  and  I  took  to  pacing 
beside  him. 

A  wonderful  time,  the  night  watches  at  sea,  for 
men  to  reveal  themselves.  Night  and  sky  overhead, 
and  the  wide  ocean  to  your  elbow,  it  drives  men  to 
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night  of  higher  things.  The  wickedest  of  men— 
have  seen  them,  with  all  manner  of  blasphemies 
ouling  their  lips  by  day,  to  become  holy  as  little* 
hihlren  in  the  watches  of  the  night. 

NO  Bl.ASI’HEMER  was  Hugh  Ol.vnn,  nor  did  the 
night  hold  terror  for  him  ;  only,  as  we  paced  the 
break  together,  he  spoke  of  matters  that  only 
himself  and  his  God  could  know.  It  was  hard  to  listen 
and  Ik*  patient,  though  maybe  it  was  as  much  of  wonder 
as  of  impatience  was  taking  hold  of  me  as  I  listened. 

“Do  you  never  fear  what  men  might  come  to 
think  of  you.  Captain  Glynn?”  I  said — “confessing 
your  very  soul !” 

“Ho,  ho,  that’s  it.  is  it?”  He  came  to  a  sudden 
stop  in  our  walking.  "I  should  only  confess  the 
body — is  that  it,  Simon  Kippen?  And,  of  course, 
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"I  have  thought  of  it.” 

“And  with  some  one  woman  in  mind?” 

"It  may  be.”  He  answered  that,  too,  without  a  pause. 

"And  does  she  know?” 

"It  may  be  she  knows.  No  knowing  when  they 
know,  Simon.  As  men  best  understand  the  soul,  so 
it  is  woman’s  best  gift  to  understand  the  heart.  But 
no  fair  play  in  me  to  ask  her.  I’ve  had  my  great 
hour  and  may  not  have  it  again  with  another.  To 
offer  such  anything  less  than  a  great  love,  it  would 
he  to  cheat,  Simon.  No,  no,  no — it’s  not  the  kind  of  a  man 
I  am  now,  but  the  kind  you  are,  Simon,  should,  marry.” 

"It’s  not  my  kind  that  women  like  best,  Captain,” 

I  said. 

“There  are  women  to  like  every  kind,  Simon,  and 
almost  any  kind  of  a  woman  would  like  your  kind, 
Simon,  if  you  would  only  learn  to  be  less  ashamed 
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right  or  wrong,  is  to  come  to  be  surely  right  in  tb 
end.  And  it  is  the  like  of  you,  not  yet  awear 
in  soul  or  body,  should  mate  with  the  women  molde 
of  God  to  be  the  great  mothers.” 

"You  have  done  much  thinking  of  some  matters 
Captain,”  I  said,  not  knowing  what  else  to  say. 

"Alone  at  sea  before  the  dawn  is  a  wonderful  hou 
for  a  man  to  cross-question  himself,  Simon,  and  no 
many  nights  to  sea  of  late  years  that  I  haven’t  see: 
the  first  light  of  dawn  creeping  up  over  the  edge  oj 
the  ocean.  You  marry  Mary  Snow,  Simon.” 

HE  KNEW.  What  could  I  say?  “I  never  though 
to  talk  like  this,  Captain,  to  a  living  man.”  I 
the  growing  light  we  now  stood  plain  to  eac 
other’s  sight.  “I  don’t  understand  what  made  me,” 
said,  and  said  it,  doubtless,  with  a  touch  of  shaini 
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I  remember  how  Hugh  Glynn  stepped  within  the  door  of  John  Snow’s  kitchen  that  night,  and 
how  he  bent  his  head  to  step  within  ;  and  how  he  bowed  to  John  Snow,  Mrs.  Snow,  and  Mary  Snow 
in  turn,  and,  facing  John  Snow,  made  as  if  to  speak ;  but  how  his  voice  would  not  come.  .  .  .  He  was  a 
grand  man  to  look  at ;  not  only  his  face,  but  the  height  and  build  of  him,  and  he  was  fresh  in  from  sea 


when  a  man  confesses  to 
one  thing  of  his  own  free 
will,  you  know  there  must 
be  something  worse  behind? 

Is  that  it,  Simon?”  He 
chuckled  beside  me,  and,  as  if  only  to  scandalize  me, 
let  his  tongue  run  wilder  yet. 

His  tales  were  of  violations  of  laws  such  as  it  had 
been  my  religion  to  observe  since  I  was  a  boy,  and 
little  except  of  the  comic,  ridiculous  side  of  them  all. 
The  serious  matters  of  life,  judging  by  what  he  spoke 
to  me  so  far  this  night,  had  small  interest  for  him. 
But  the  queer  power  of  the  man !  Had  it  been  light 
where  he  could  see  me  I  would  have  choked  before 
ever  I  would  let  him  see  me  smile,  but —  He  caught 
me  at  it  and  straightened  up,  chuckling,  and  said : 
"Many  other  things  you  would  smile  at  too,  Simon, 
if  your  bringing  up  would  but  allow  the  frost  to 
thaw  from  your  soul.” 

“And  are  reckless  carryings-on  and  desperate  chanc¬ 
ing  things  to  smile  at?” 

"Oh,  Simon,  Simon,  what  a  lucky  man  you’re  to  be 
that  never  expects  to  see  the  day  when  no  harbor  this 
side  of  God’s  eternal  sea  will  offer  you  the  only  safe 
and  quiet  mooring!” 

AGAIN  I  saw  Mary  Snow  sitting  at  the  window  and 
looking  down  the  street,  and,  remembering  how 
she  had  spoken  of  his  lonely  home,  I  said  :  “No 
doubt  a  man,  like  a  vessel.  Captain  Glynn,  should  have 
always  a  mooring  somewhere.  I  wonder  you  never 
thought  of  marrying  again?” 


of  what  is  no  shame.  And  it  is  you,  already  in  love, 
who  should — ” 

"Me — in  love?”  I  was  like  a  vessel  luffing  to  escape 
a  squall,  he  had  come  on  me  so  quickly. 

“There  it  is — the  upbringing  of  you  that  would 
never  own  up  to  what  you  think  only  yourself  know. 
Tli,ree  weeks  to  sea  now  you’ve  been  with  me.  and 
never  a  gull  you’ve  seen  skirling  to  the  west’ard  that 
your  eyes  haven’t  followed.  By  no  mistake  do  you 
watch  them  flying  easterly.  And  when  last  evening 
I  said,  ‘To-morrow,  boys,  we’ll  swing  her  off  and 
drive  her  to  the  west’ard — and  Gloucester !’  the  leap¬ 
ing  heart  in  you  fair  drove  the  blood  to  your  very 
eyes.  Surely  that  was  not  in  sorrow,  Simon?” 

MADE  no  answer. 

Back  and  forth  we  paced,  and  talked  as  we  paced, 
until  the  stars  were  dimming  in  the  sky  and  the 
darkness  fading  from  the  sea.  He  stopped  by  the  rail 
and  stared,  awearylike  I  thought,  out  upon  the  waters. 

“Simon,  surely  few  men  but  would  rather  be  them¬ 
selves  than  anybody  else  that  lives;  but  surely,  too, 
no  man  sailing  his  own  wide  courses  but  comes  to 
the  day  when  he  wishes  he’d  been  less  free  in  his 
navigating  at  times.  You  are  honest  and  right,  Simon. 
Even  when  you  are  wrong  you  are  right,  because 
to  do  what  you  think  is  right,  whether  you  are 


“It  may  he  just  as  well! 
that  at  your  age  you  don’t 
understand  every  feeling 
that  drives  you  on,  Simon. 
Our  brains  grow  with  age, 
but  not  our  hearts.  No  matter  what  made  you  talk 
to-night,  Simon,  you  marry  Mary  Snow.” 

I  SHOOK  my  head,  but  opened  my  heart  to  him 
nevertheless.  “It  will  be  Saul  Haverick  between 
us  two,  I  think.” 

“Simon,  it’s  my  guess  to-night  that  Mary  Snow  will 
never  marry  Saul  Haverick.  Not  that  her  life  would 
be  spoiled  altogether  if  she  should  marry  him.  She's 
too  strong  a  soul  to  be  spoiled  of  her  life  by  any 
one  man.  No  matter  what  man  she  marries,  in  her 
heart  will  be  the  image,  not  of  the  man  her  husband 
is,  but  of  the  man  she’d  wish  him  to  be.  and  in  the 
image  of  that  man  of  her  fancy  will  her  children  be 
born.  Women  molded  of  God  to  be  the  mothers  of 
great  men  are  fashioned  that  way,  Simon.  They 
dream  great  dreams  for  their  children’s  sake,  and 
their  hearts  go  out  to  the  man  who  will  make  their 
dreams  come  true!  If  I’ve  learned  anything  of  good 
women  in  life,  Simon,  it  is  that.  And.  no  saying, 
I  may  be  wrong  in  that  too,  Simon,  but  so  far  I’ve 
met  no  man  who  knows  more  than  I  of  it  to  gainsay 
me.  You  marry  Mary  Snow.  Simon,  and  she'  wi  ll 
bear  you  children  who  will  bring  new  light  to  a  dark¬ 
ening  world.”  ft 

The  dawn  was  rolling  up  to  us;  and  tijie  next  on 
watch  was  on  deck  to  ( Continued  on  'page  81) 
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The  Shelling  of  Rheims 


rlllO  tide  of  German  invasion  which  rolled 
all  through  Belgium  to  the  very"  walls  of 
Baris  and  was  only  finally  checked  south 
of  tlie  Marne  lias  now  turned  once  more 
■ml  the  north,  but  we  are  not  yet  able  to  take 
k  of  the  damage  inflicted  on  civilization  and  hu- 
utv  l.V  the  horde  of  Teutons,  who  spare  noth¬ 
in  their  path,  and  to  whom  the  recognized 
,s  0f  war  are  a  dead  letter.  It  would  be  impossi- 
fnr  me  to  state  the  number  of  towns  and  -villages 
ch  have  been  wiped  out.  the  number  of  old  build- 
.  churches,  and  chateaux  which 
delight  the  heart  of  the  tourist 
more,  or  the  number  of  civilians 
,en.  women,  and  children— who 
e  perished  in  this  world-wide 
i strophe.  The  great  masterpiece 
apostles  of  the  “new  culture” 
e  left  behind  them  is  the  de¬ 
letion  of  Rheims  Cathedral. 

e  Target 

TOTRE  DAME  was  one  of  the 
W  world’s  historic  buildings. 

The  west  front,  with  its  mul- 
idinous  carvings  which,  neverthe- 
5,  did  not  conceal  the  grandeur 
the  lines,  was  unique;  so  also 
re  the  carvings  on  the  great 
rers  in  the  interior  of  the  west 
nt.  which  are  only  to  be  found 
a  modified  scale  in  some  of  the 
tliic  masterpieces  in  England, 
c  windows  contained  some  of  the 
st  ancient  glass  in  the  world  and 
>  famous  to  tourists,  especially 
>  greai^Rose  window  facing  west 
ween  the  two  towers  of  the  main 
,nt.  The  nave  and  high-vaulted 
>f,  with  their  innumerable  carv- 
;s’  which  give  the  exterior  the 
pea  ranee  from  a  distance  of  the 
■liest  lacework,  were  justly  fa- 
ms.  This  stone  roof  was  covered 
one  of  solid  oak  sloping  down  to 
e  aisles.  The  cathedral  contained 
me  splendid  tapestry,  which  was, 
rtunately,  saved.  Now  what  re¬ 
sins  of  the  Notre  Dame  itself? 
ie  outer  structure — that  is  to  say, 
e  walls,  vaulted  stone  roof,  the 
mous  towers,  and  the  innumerable 
ares  rising  like  the  flowers  in 
me  rich  garden — remains  intact, 
hat  is  to  say,  there  is  no  fear  of 
collapse  of  any  part  of  the  build- 
g  owing  to  the  weakening  of  the 
amework.  The  old  artisans  did 
leir  work  too  thoroughly  for  that, 
lie  great  thickness  of  the  walls  has 
ired  to  defy  the  Kaiser’s  heavy  howitzers  even  after 
le  lapse  of  seven  centuries.  The  outer  wooden  roof  of 
\e  cathedral  has,  however,  entirely  disappeared,  leav- 
tg  the  white  stone  of  the  vaulted  roof  underneath, 
prominent  landmark  when  approaching  the  city. 

Vhat  is  Left 

THE  real  and  irreparable  damage  has  been  done 
to  the  outer  and  inner  carvings  and  decorations 
on  the  walls  of  the  two  great  towers  which  for- 
nerly  could  not  be  rivaled  for  richness  and  beauty 
f  execution,  giving  the  front  of  the  cathedral,  as  I 
lave  already  said,  the  appearance  of  an  enormous 
liece  of  lacework.  All  the  woodwork  in  the  interior 
ms  been  completely  gutted  by  the  flames,  but  this 
•an  be  replaced.  The  exterior  has  been  charred  and 
•hipped  by  flames  and  bursting  fragments  of  shell. 
Hie  stonework  and  innumerable  gargoyles,  figures,  and 
traceful  spires  have  been  seriously  damaged  by  the 
leat  of  the  flames  and  by  the  boiling  lead  which 
loured  down  upon  them  like  an  avalanche  suddenly 
et  loose.  Many  of  those  which  remain  intact  will 
lave  to  be  removed  because  the  stonework  lias  become 
<n  soft  that  you  can  break  off  great  chunks  with  youi 
land.  Many  of  the  flying  buttresses  have  been  seri- 
mdv  damaged  by  fragments  of  shell  and  the  flames, 
one  of  these  topmost  arches  on  the  northeast  cor- 
rns  been  broken  in  half.  The  same  shell  set  fire 
le  roof  in  this  quarter,  and  the  burning  cinders 
into  the  nave,  setting  fire  to  the  choir  and  other 
lwork.  Of  tlie  wondrous  medley  of  carved  fig- 
each  representing  a  different  Scriptural  scene, 
ring  almost  to  their  summits  the  exterior  of  the 
Invest  tower,  the  greater  number  are  destroyed 
tether  or  charred  beyond  hope  of  repair  by  the 
•hing  flames. 

those  on  the  southwest  tower  some  remain  in¬ 
while  others  are  badly  damaged  and  have  erum- 


By  E.  Ashmead  Bartlett 

Wilh  i he  Allied  Armies  in  France 

bled  away,  of  the  unique  carved  figures  on  the  bases 
of  tlie  two  towers  inside  Notre  Dame,  which  no  other 
cathedral  possesses,  little  remains  except  a  mass  of 
charred  and  blackened  stone  on  the  floor  and  the 
mummified  outlines  of  some  of  the  upper  figures,  which 
looked,  when  I  was  there,  exactly  like  the  bodies  of 
the  burnt  German  wounded  lying  a  few  yards  away. 


not  demolish  the  whole  outer  structure  of  the 
cathedral.  The  answer  is  this:  the  German  bat¬ 
teries  were  firing  from  a  distance  of  eleven  kilo¬ 
meters  at  an  extremely  high  angle,  and  by  the 
time  they  reached  their  destination  the  velocity  so 
necessary  for  penetrating  three  feet  of  solid  masonry 
had  been  reduced  to  little  more  than  that  of  a  heavy¬ 
weight  tumbling  from  aloft.  The  gunners  did  their 
utmost  not  to  leave  a  stone  standing,  but  we  have 
to  thank  their  bad  marksmanship  and  long  range  for 
what  remains.  The  Germans  can  produce  no  justifi¬ 
cation  and  no  excuses.  Every  single 
shell  fired  at  Rheims  fell  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  and  it  is  the  only  building  in 
Rheims  which  stands  out  with  suffi¬ 
cient  prominence  fit  such  a  distance 
on  which  the  gunners  could  lay 
their  sights. 

Two  questions  will  naturally  be 
asked:  What  are  the  true  facts? 
Was,  or  could  there  he  under  any 
circumstances,  any  justification  for 
this  abominable  outrage?  I  will 
summarize  the  facts  briefly  before 
describing  the  closing  scenes  in 
this  wicked  drama. 


The  First  Chapter 

o 


The  real  and  irreparable  damage  has  been  done  to  the 
outer  and  inner  carvings  and  decorations  on  the  walls  of 
the  two  great  towers  which  formerly  could  not  be  rivaled 

Of  the  famous  windows  practically  all  along  the  north 


and 


south  sides  of  the  nave  are  destroyed,  including 
some  dating  from  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen¬ 
turies.  The  priceless  glass  lies  scattered  in  minute 
fragments  over  the  floor,  mingled  with  the  charred 
wood.  The  famous  Ea  Rose  has  been  greatly  dam¬ 
aged  by  the  flames,  which  have  left  her  framework 
intact,  but  has  broken  the  glass  in  the  side  adjacent 
to  the  northwest  tower.  It  will  take  skilled  architects 
experts  a  very  long  time  to  decide  exactly  what 
u,„  be  saved,  exactly  what  must  be  cut  away  to  pre¬ 
serve  what  is  left,  and  the  amount  of  money  required 
will  run  into  an  immense  sum  before  any  real 
scheme  of  repairs  can  be  undertaken.  No  modern 
hand,  however  skilled,  can  bring  back  the  glories  of 
artists  of  tlie  past.  A  generous  response  from  all 
the  world  will  enable  the  authorities  to  preserve 
what  the  Kaiser  has  left.  This  is  merely  a  rough 
summary  by  an  unskilled  hand  of  the  horrible  devas¬ 
tation  caused  by  the  deliberate  shell  fire  of  the  army 
a  monarch  who  is  forever  posing  as  tlie  apostle 
L  culture  and  who  seldom  opens  his  mouth  without 
aiming  an  intimate  and  almost  personal  association 


N  September  4  the  French 
army  retired  and  the  Ger¬ 
mans  approached  Rheims.  It 
cannot  be  called  a  fortified  town, 
because  neither  the  French  nor  the 
Germans  made  any  attempt  to  hold 
it  when  pressed  by  the  enemy. 
There  are  some  field  works  and  gun 
emplacements  dating  from  m  a  n  y 
years  ago,  but  which  are  quite  use¬ 
less  against  modern  weapons.  No 
big  guns  were  in  position  and  the 
existing  works  were  merely  used 
for  field  artillery  during  the  opera¬ 
tions  around  the  town.  The  Ger¬ 
man  commander  sent  in  two  cap¬ 
tains  as  parlementaires  to  arrange 
for  the  surrender  of  the  city  with 
the  civil  authorities.  For  some  rea¬ 
son,  which  has  never  been  made 
quite  clear,  the  civil  authorities 
either  mistrusted  the  bona  tides  of 
the  two  German  officers  or  they 
could  not  come  to  terms,  and  they 
were,  therefore,  sent  out  of  the  town 
toward  Chalons  to  see  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  French  army, 
which  was  in  full  retreat.  The 
Germans  then  became  alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  the  two  captains  and 
commenced  to  bombard  the  town. 
Many  houses  were  destroyed  and  sixty  civilians  killed, 
but  the  cathedral  was  not  touched.  They  then  en¬ 
tered  Rheims,  which  remained  in  their  possession 
until  the  night  of  September  12.  During  this  period 
four  army  corps  marched  through  the  city  toward 
south,  where  their  victorious  advance  was  sum- 
checked  by  the  great  French  victory  at 
Sezanne  and  Montmirail.  During  this  period  of  Ger¬ 
man  occupation  the  city  and  the  inhabitants  suffered 
no  harm.  The  troops  behaved  well. 

History  from  Day  to  Day 
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Nevertheless,  to  cover  all  appearance 
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with  the  Supreme  Being. 

Why  Destruction  Was  Not  Complete 

N'i 


•1ITHER  must  we  omit  tin'  other  historic  build¬ 
ings  which  have  been  razed  to  the  earth  from 
which  they  sprang  centuries  ago.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop's  palace  has  completely  disappeared  except  for 
the  bare  walls.  So,  also,  has  the  famous  Salle  des  Rois, 
the  robing  room  of  twenty-one  French  kings  which 
connected  the  palace  with  the  cathedral  itself.  It  may 
naturally  be  asked  why  this,  tremendous  shell  fire  did 


marching  through  the  streets. 

During  the  night  of  September  12  the  French  un¬ 
expectedly  reentered  the  town.  On  September  13  they 
placed  a  searchlight  on  one  of  the  towers  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  as  a  protection  against  aeroplanes.  But  it  was 
almost  immediately  removed  after  an  arrangement 
had  been  come  to  between  the  two  staffs  that  the 
cathedral  should  be  used  for  no  military  purpose 
whatsoever,  including  that  of  observation.  This  agree¬ 
ment  was  strictly  adhered  to. 

I  will  here  relate  a  little  incident  which  shows  tlie 
troubles  the  French  have  to  face  from  German  spies, 
who  are  scattered  throughout  France  in  thousands. 
Rheims  contains  a  great  many  Germans,  on  account 
of  the  champagne  industry  being  largely  in  tlie  hands 
Herman  proprietors,  and  during  tlie  whole  time 
the  armies  were  fighting  round  tlie  doomed  city 
latter  knew  everything  that  was  taking  place  inside. 
General  Asabert.  the  commander  of  the  Eleventh  Corps 
of  the  French  army,  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  town  on 
September  13.  No  sooner  were  he  and  his  staff  com¬ 
fortably  installed  in  one  of  the  largest  houses  than  the 
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'l-raans  began  to  drop  shells  on  it.  a  colonel  on  the 
i  IT  being  killed.  The  officers,  rushing  out,  discov- 
; -i  1  a  man  and  a  woman  signaling  with  a  lamp  from 
a  neighboring  building.  Both  were  immediately  shot 
against  the  nearest  wall.  It  was 
found  impossible  to  direct  opera¬ 
tions  under  such  a  shell  fire,  and 
the  staff  were  obliged  to  retire 
to  a  village  outside. 

On  Thursday,  September  17,  the 
German  batteries  of  220  centi¬ 
meter  howitzers  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Nogent  L’Abbesse,  south¬ 
east  of  the  cathedral,  commenced 
to  bombard  the  town,  most  of 
the  shells  dropping  among  the 
streets  immediately  around  the 
cathedral,  which  makes  it  certain 
that  the  Germans  were  aiming  at 
the  edifice.  Many  more  civil¬ 
ians  were  killed,  but  the  cathe¬ 
dral  was  not  much  damaged.  To 
protect  the  building,  sixty-three 
German  prisoners — all  wounded 
— were  placed  on  straw  in  the 
nave  and  a  Red  Cross  flag  was 
placed  on  each  of  the  towers. 

As  an  additional  precaution,  the 
German  c  o  m  m  a  n  d  e  r  was  in¬ 
formed  of  these  facts. 


This  old  veteran  of  the  war  of  1S70,  as  he  described 
himself,  has  accosted  all  and  sundry  at  the  gate  of 
the  cathedral  for  generations  past,  and  even  in  the 
midst  of  tile  bombardment  be  had  crawled  once  more 
to  his  accustomed  post.  As  we 
knocked  on  the  great  wooden 
door,  from  this  shapeless  and 
filthy  wreck  of  what  had  once 
been  a  man  there  came  the  fee¬ 
ble  cry :  “Monsieur,  un  petit  sou  ! 
Monsieur,  un  petit  sou !” 


Splintered  Art 

OUR  knock 
a  priest, 


Toward  the  Storm  Center 


ON  FRIDAY,  September  IS, 
accompanied  by  my  friends, 

Richard  Harding  Davis, 

Granville  Fortesc-ue,  and  Gerald 
Morgan,  I  arrived  near  Rheims 
in  a  motor  car  from  Paris.  We 
had  been  beset  with  difficulties 
en  route,  but  finally  succeeded  in 
getting  past  the  various  generals, 
armed  posts,  and  sentries  who 
stop  you  on  every  road  in  the 
military  zone.  About  two  o’clock 

we  approached  Rheims,  and  on  mounting  a  slight  ele¬ 
vation  we  saw  before  us  the  city  wreathed  in  clouds 
of  black  smoke,  while  from  the  east  and  southeast 
the  booming  of  many  cannon  of  large  caliber  reached 
our  eager  ears?  We  found  hundreds  of  men,  women, 
and  children  sitting  forlorn  and  disconsolate  by  the 
roadside,  their  heads  buried  in  their  hands,  and  with 
that  abject  look  of  those  who  are  rapidly  losing  the 
last  little  bit  of  interest  in  their  material  existence. 
“What  is  happening  down  there?”  we  asked. 

An  old  woman  looked  up  and  replied:  “Oh.  mon¬ 
sieur,  since  this  morning  the  Germans  have  bombarded 
the  town.  Our  homes  are  in  ruins,  and  it  is  not  safe 
to  return  there  any  more.  Are  you  English  or  Ameri- 


“No  modern  hand,  however  skilled,  can  bring 
back  the  glories  of  the  artists  of  the  past” 


was  answered  by 
who,  on  seeing 
that  we  were  English,  at 
once  allowed  us  to  enter.  The 
sacred  father  then  told  us  in 
language  that  was  not  altogether 
priestly,  when  speaking  of  the 
soldiers  whose  guns  were  still 
thundering  outside,  of  how  the 
Ger  m  a  n  s  had  bombarded  the 
cathedral  for  two  hours  that 
morning,  landing  over  fifty  shells 
in  its  immediate  neighborhood, 
but,  luckily,  the  distance  being 
very  great,  over  eight  kilometers, 
the  solid  stonework  of  the  build¬ 
ing  had  resisted  the  successive 
shocks  of  these  six-inch  how¬ 
itzers,  and  how  it  was  with  that 
ancient  and  priceless  glass  which 
had  suffered  the  most. 

“Monsieur,  they  respect  noth¬ 
ing.  We  placed  scores  of  them  in¬ 
side  and  hoisted  the  Red  Cross 
on  the  spire  in  order  to  protect 
the  cathedral,  and  yet  they  fire 
at  it  all  the  same,  and  have 
killed  their  own  soldiers.  Pray, 
m  o  n  s  i  e  u  r  ,  make  these  facts 
known  all  over  Europe  and 
America.” 

With  these  words  he  unlocked  a  wicket  and  con¬ 
ducted  us  toward  the  altar,  close  to  which  stands  a 
small  painted  statue  of  Jeanne  d’Arc.  The  east  end 
of  Notre  Dame  had  up  to  this  period  suffered  but 
little,  and  although  some  of  the  windows  were  dam¬ 
aged,  they  were  not  lost  beyond  repair.  The  light 
still  shone  through  in  rays  of  dark  blue  and  red, 
broken  here  and  there  by  streaks  of  pure  light.  Mil- 
ton’s  description  still  applied  to  them  : 


had  disappeared.  In  others  the  leadwork  had  bee 
twisted  out  of  shape.  The  highest  windows  appeare 
to  have  been  damaged  by  the  concussion  of  the  shell 
bursting  outside,  and  the  lower  ones  hit  by  flying  fraf 
ments  of  steel.  One  lower  window,  facing  south,  th 
side  from  which  the  Germans  seem  to  have  brough 
their  heavy  guns  to  bear,  had  been  hit  plumb  by 
shell,  and  nothing  remains  save  a  mass  of  twisted  lea< 

A  great  wave  of  sunshine  lit  up  a  somber  pictur 
of  carnage  and  suffering  at  the  western  end,  nea 
the  main  entrance.  Here,  on  piles  of  straw,  lay  th 
wounded  Germans  in  all  stages  of  suffering.  Thei 
round  shaven  heads,  thin  cheeks,  and  bluish-gray  un 
forms  contrasted  strangely  with  the  somber  black  o 
the  silent  priests  attending  them,  while  in  the  bacl 
ground  the  red  trousers  of  the  French  soldiers  wcr 
just  visible  on  the  steps  outside.  Most  of  the  wounde 
had  dragged  their  straw  behind  the  great  Gothic  pi! 
lars,  as  if  seeking  shelter  from  their  own  shells.  Th 
priest  conducted  us  to  one  of  the  aisles  beneath  th 
window  where  the  shell  had  entered  that  morning. 
great  pool  of  blood  lay  there,  staining  the  column  jus 
as  the  blood  of  Thomas  ft  P.ecket  must  have  staine 
the  altar  of  Canterbury  seven  centuries  before. 

“That,  monsieur,  is  the  blood  of  the  French  gendarm 
who  was  killed  at  eleven  this  morning.  But  he  did  nc 
go  alone.”  The  priest  pointed  to  two  more  recumben 
figures,  clad  in  the  bluish  gray  of  the  Kaiser’s  legion: 
There  t  hey  lay  stiff  and  cold  as  the  effigies  around  then 
All  three  had  perished  by  the  same  shell.  Civilia 
doctors  of  Rheims  moved  among  the  wounded,  who  fo 
the  most  part  maintained  an  attitude  of  stoical  ir 
difference  to  everything  around  them.  Food  is  scare 
in  the  town,  and  meat  almost  unobtainable,  but- in  th 
center  of  the  cathedral  transept  lay  the  raw  quarte 
of  a  slaughtered  ox,  a  horrid  touch  of  materia  lisi 
amidst  a  scene  otherwise  lacking  all  sense  of  reality 
We  moved  around  collecting  fragments  of  the  preciou 
glass  which  the  Kaiser  had  so  unexpectedly'  throw; 
within  our  reach.  We  were  brought  back  to  realitie 
by  hearing  the  unmistakable  whistle  of  an  approach 
ing  shell,  followed  by  a  deafening  explosion,  and  mor 
fragments  of  glass  came  tumbling  from  aloft.  Th 
weary,  war-worn  Teutons  instinctively  hudd  >d  close 
to  the  Gothic  arches. 


Under  Bombardment 

o 


The  storied  windows  richly  dight, 

Casting  a  dim  religious  light. 

Then  our  guide  conducted  us  to  the  great  cold  stone 
body  of  the  cathedral, 


,  UTSIDE  the  guns  were  thundering  all  roum 
Rheims.  Some  of  the  French  field  pieces  seernei 
to  be  placed  almost  in  the  center  of  the  town 
The  streets  were  quite  deserted  except  for  the  in 
fantry  hastening  to  the  front.  Soon  we  reached  th 
main  body,  who  were  intrenched  in  the  roads  whic] 
had  been  torn  up  and  barricaded  with  carts  an< 
bags  and  furniture  dragged  from  the  houses.  ♦ 

We  met  the  colonel  of  a  regiment  who  told  us  that  i 
was  quite  impossible  to  go  ( Concluded  on  page  24) 


can?  I  hope  that  you  will  write  about  what  they 


are  doing  in  the  papers.” 

We  passed  on  down  the  hill,  crossed  the  canal,  and 
entered  the  city  itself.  The  streets  were  crowded 
with  French  troops,  infantry,  engineers,  and  a  large 
number  of  cyclist  corps,  all  dirty,  covered  with  mud, 
but  withal  cheerful  and  confident.  As  we  advanced 
farther  up  the  long  main  street  we  found  it  almost 
deserted,  save  for  cavalry  orderlies  bearing  messages 
and  stray  soldiers  hastening  to  the  entrenchments  on 
the  far  side  facing  the  enemy.  We  soon  saw  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  damage  done  by  the  shells  of  the  big 
howitzers  of  six-inch  caliber. 


Gaunt  Remains 

ROUND  the  cathedral  hardly  a  house  had  escaped 
damage,  and  even  before  we  reached  the  open 
square  in  which  it  stands  it  became  evident  that 
the  Germans  had  concentrated  their  fire  on  the  one 
historic  building  which  Rheims  possesses.  The  pave¬ 
ment  of  the  square  had  been  torn  up  by  the  bursting 
of  these  six-inch  shells,  and  was  covered  with  frag¬ 
ments  of  steel,  cracked  masonry,  glass,  and  loose  stones. 
In  front  of  the  facade  of  the  cathedral  stands  a  well- 
known  statue  of  Jeanne  d’Arc.  Some  one  had  placed  a 
Tricolor  in  her  outstretched  arm.  The  great  shells  had 
burst  all  round  her.  leaving  the  Maid  of  Orleans  and 
her  flag  unscathed,  but  her  horse’s  belly  and  legs  were 
chipped  and  seared  with  fragments  of  flying  steel. 

The  Hotel  Lion  d’Or,  which  stands  in  the  square, 
was  a  sad  sight,  having  received  the  visitation  of 
two  great  shells.  At  the  first  view  the  exterior  of 
the  cathedral  did  not  appear  to  have  suffered  much 
damage,  although  the  masonry  was  chipped  and 
scarred  white  by  countless  shrapnel  bullets  or  pieces 
of  steel,  and  many  of  the  carved  figures  and  gargoyles 
on  the  western  facade  were  broken  and  chipped. 

We  found  no  one  in  the  square;  in  fact,  this  part 
of  the  town  appeared  to  be  deserted,  but  as  we  ap¬ 
proached  the  main  entrance  to  try  and  obtain  admit¬ 
tance,  a  curious  sight  met  our  eyes.  We  saw  the 
recumbent  figure  of  a  man  lying  against  the  door. 
He  had  long  since  lost  both  his  legs,  which  had  been 
replaced  by  wooden  stumps.  He  lay  covered  with 
dust,  small  stones,  and  broken  glass  which  had  been 
thrown  over  him  by  bursting  shells,  but  by  some 
chance  his  surviving  limbs  had  escaped  all  injury. 


where  the  Gothic  pil¬ 
lars  rise  in  somber 
majesty,  relieved  by 
no  ornamentation  un¬ 
til  they  hold  aloft  the 
blue  masterpieces  of 
the  unknown  artist. 
Here  one  of  the 
strangest  of  spectacles 
met  the  eye.  The 
whole  of  this  vast 
vault  was  covered 
with  dust  half  an  inch 
thick,  with  chipped-off 
masonry,  pieces  of 
lead  piping  from  the 
shattered  windows, 
and  with  countless 
fragments  of  vari¬ 
colored  glass.  In  the 
center  lay  an  ancient 
candelabra  which  had 
hung  for  centuries 
fro  m  the  roof  sus¬ 
pended  by  a  steel 
chain.  That  morning 
a  fragment  of  shell 
had  cut  the  chain  in 
half  and  dropped  its 
ancient  burden  to  the 
hard  stone  floor  be¬ 
neath,  where  it  lay 
bent  and  crumpled. 
Light  was  streaming 
in  from  all  sorts  of 
unexpected  angles, 
flashes  of  blue,  red, 
white,  pink,  arid  green 
illuminating  the  som¬ 
ber  interior  with  cruel 
insolence  such  as  it  had 
never  known  before. 

I  gazed  aloft  at  the 
great  blue  windows, 
and  saw  that  they 
were  s  m  a  shed  and 
that  much  of  the  glass 
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View  front  one  of  the  Cathedral  towers  showing  the  devastated  neighborhood,  notably  the 
Archbishop* s  palace .  Shells  were  falling  upon  the  edifice  while  this  photograph  was  being  take^i 
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-N.I  VRRY  DAY  and  Bill  Red  field  had  a  new  game. 

"  Tt  was  a  combination  of  the  white  settler  and 
l  sneaky  Indian,  the  Dead-Eye  Dick,  and  the 
rifle  duel  at  fifty  paces.  To  he  sure,  both  as 
ame  and  as  a  contest  to  the  death,  it  had  certain 
Advantages,  one  of  which  was  that,  as  there  was  no 
Pst  clearing  anywhere  within  walking  distance,  they 
l  to  nlav  it  in  the  middle  of  the  road  just  out  of 
|,t  of  their  houses;  and  the  other,  that  they  had 

phe *  'two*  ^stopped  on  a  dry  stretch  of  macadam  and 
,,d  close  side  by  side,  facing  down  the  road.  Clariy, 
ing  a  last  look  to  he  sure  their  four  heels  were  in 
, upline  suddenly  made  a  great  stride  forward, 
lch  was  a  technical  pace.  Then  he  took  another, 

I  another,  and  others-fifty  separate  humping  ad- 
:ces  which  jerkily  increased  the  gap  between  him- 
f  and  the  pesky  Indian  to  the  required  fifty  yards, 
perhaps  a  little  less, 
e  to  the  fact  that 
rs  and  trousers  are 
de  like  those  annoy- 
:  compasses  which 
’use  to  open  beyond 
certain  limit.  He 
ieeled  sharply  about, 
t  over  the  left  side 

liis  shirt  waist  for 
s  heart,  found  it 
th  the  tip  of  his  left 
refinger,  and  trans- 
rred  the  point  care- 

II  y  to  the  outside  of 
s  coat  under  the  tip 

his  rcht  forefinger. 

JILL  REDFIELD 
j  aimed  his  trusty 
air  rifle  at  the  in- 
c-ated  location,  drew 
bead,  and  with  nerves 
r  steel  held  his  aim 
nchanged,  while 
larry  quickly  pivoted 
ack  again,  reached  his 
>ft  hand  over  his 
Ight  ’  shoulder,  and 
loved  his  finger  tip 
round  on  his  hack 
ntil  Bill  should  he 
atisfied  that  it  was  in 
he  'line  of  his  un- 
werving  rifle.  “To  the 

eft,”  said  Bill.  “No,  that’s  not  left — the  other  way. 
roo  far  Now  to  the  right.  Aw,  that’s  what  I  just 
old  you  was  left— back  an  inch.  Two  more  of  them 

cind  of  inches.  Now  down.” 

“Think  my  arm’s  made  of  rubber?”  asked  (  lany. 
‘Want  it  to  stretch  down  to  my  shoes?” 

“How  can  I  help  it?”  Bill  rejoined.  “I  didn’t  make 
rour  heart.  If  I  had,  I  wouldn’t  ’a’  put  it  in  your  shoes. 
Down  a  little  farther.  Whoa !  never  mind,  it’s  all 
right  now.  Hold  it  there.”  Bill  relaxed  his  arm. 
satisfied  that  he  had  held  his  aim  as  rigidly  as  the 
cannon  in  front  of  the  city  library,  threw  the  rifle 
across  his  shoulder,  and,  after  scratching  a  heel  mark¬ 
on  the  road,  strode  up  to  his  fellow  duelist,  fishing  a 
piece  of  chalk  from  his  pocket  on  the  way.  Around 
the  spot  on  Clarry’s  back  thus  elaborately  estimated, 
which  turned  out  to  be  the  right  shoulder  blade,  he 
drew  the  outline  of  a  heart.  Bill,  being  an  Indian, 
would,  of  course,  shoot  only  from  behind ;  and  being  a 
duelist,  he  ought  to  have  the  sporting  advantage  which 
Clarry,  another  true  sport,  was  willing  to  give  him  of 
a  mark  over  the  vital  organ. 

“Aw,  don’t  make  it  so  big,”  Clarry  objected.  You 
want  a  billboard  for  a  target,  don’t  you?” 

“I  got  it  started  now,”  said  Bill.  “I  might  as  well 

finish  it.”  . 

“Then  make  the  next  half  smaller.”  said  (  lan\\ . 
“There's  three  ventricles  on  one  side  of  a  heart  and 
only  two  on  the  other.” 

“That’s  so,”  agreed  Bill.  He  must  remember  how  to 
pronounce  that  word  “ventrickles” ;  he  wished  his 
father  was  a  lawyer,  too,  so  that  he  could  talk  glibly. 
“Makes  it  kind  of  lopsided,  though.” 

“You  can  shoot  away  some  of  the  big  half,’  said 
Clarry.  “Hurry  up,  I’m  getting  hungry.” 

ILL  returned  to  his  position  of  skulking  Indian, 
found  the  heel  mark  of  his  duelist’s  stand,  and 
posted  himself  upon  it.  Very  slowly  he  raised  Ins 
e  into  position,  took  careful  aim,  and  fired. 

'  Never  touched  me,”  said  Clarry.  “Hit  the  tree 
igs.  I  heard  it  whistle  over  my  head.” 

My  God !”  said  a  female  voice  from  a  neighboring 
rcta  ;  the  owner  of  the  voice  turned  and  vanished, 
owing  a  rearview  of  apron  and  wrapper, slamming  the 


door  in  her  hurry  to  reach  the  telephone  behind  it,  and 
jerked  the  transmitter  off  the  hook.  “638W !”  she 
shrilled.  “6-3-8-W.”  Hurry!  What?  Oh.  I  only  said 
hurry,  hurry,  hurry!  It's  a  matter  of—  Mrs.  Day. 
your  boy  Clarence  and  Willy  Redfield  are  up  in  front 
of  my  house  shooting  at  each  other  with  lilies.  ^ 

The  next  shot  was  more  accurate.  “Good  work ! 
said  Clarry.  “Hit  me  here,”  and  he  put  his  finger  on 
the  spot. 

“Just  inside  your  heart,”  said  Bill  in  a  satisfied  tone 
as  he  raised  the  rifle  again.  “Here’s  a  better  one.” 
This  time  he  hit  Clarry  on  the  sharp  tip  of  the  shoul¬ 
der  blade,  and  it  hurt,  so  that  Clarry  yelled  aloud. 
“I  didn't  know  I  had  a  funny  bone  there!”  he  said. 
His  voice  dwindled  into  silence,  his  eyes  came  wide 
open  and  he  looked  frightened ;  for  his  mother  ap¬ 
peared  out  of  the  side  street,  trying  to  run,  but 
so  excited  that  she  could  only  walk  hysterically. 


said  sharply.  “Where  did  he  hit  you .  C  larence 
showed  the  heart,  beginning  to  get  a  little  excited  him¬ 
self.  “Do  you  mean  to  say  you  stood  there  and  let 
him  shoot  at  you?”  he  inquired.  “You  drew  that  thing 
purposely  for  him  to  aim  at?  That’s  a  new  one  on  me. 
What’s  the  idea?” 

“We  were  playing  duel,”  said  Clarry.  “One  fellow 
would  be  the  Indian  for  ten  shots,  and  then  the  other 
fellow’d  take  ten  shots  at  him,  and  the  one  that  hit 
the  other  fellow’s  heart  most  times  out  of  ten  won.” 

THE  lawyer  examined  his  son  as  if  he  were  a 
curious  entomological  specimen  marked  "Ex¬ 
hibit  A,”  and  shook  his  head.  “You  picked 
out  the  wrong  parents,”  he  said.  “You  should  have 
been  a  Comanche.  But  it  can’t  be  helped  now.  and  as 
long  as  you’ve  got  to  live  in  civilization,  I  wish  that 
henceforth  you’d  try  to  deceive  the  neighbors  into 

thinking  you’re  civil¬ 
ized.  And  you  might 
find  for  companions 
some  one  other  than  In¬ 
dians  and  red-headed, 
freckle  -  faced,  s  n  u  13- 
nosed  brigands.” 

“Bill's  liair  ain’t  ex¬ 
actly  red,”  Clarry  de¬ 
fended.  “It’s  funny 
colored.  Bill’s  all 
right.” 
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“How  did  it  come  out,  you  young  pest?’’ 
he  asked.  Clarry  tried  to  grin.  .  .  .  “Better  get 
a  piece  of  beefsteak  for  that  eye,”  the  barrister  said 

“Clarence !”  slie  cried.  “Are  you  wounded  i 
“N-no !”  said  Clarry.  “Of  course  not.” 

Mrs.  Day  made  for  the  other  boy.  "You  young 
assassin !”  she  threatened,  barely  keeping  her  dignity 
under  control,  “I'll  telephone  straight  to  the  police.” 

BILL  made  the  motion  of  taking  aim  at  her,  and 
involuntarily  she  dtew  back. 

“Cut  that  out.  Bill,”  said  Clarry  sullenly. 

“Then  why  does  she  spoil  our  fun.''"  Bill  growled. 
“Fun”’  Mrs  Day  echoed.  “Fun!  Clarry,  you  come 
home.  And  as  for  you—  Fun !”  Leaving  Bill  venge- 
fully  kicking  pieces  of  crushed  rock  out  of  the  sui- 
face  of  the  road,  she  led  her  own  boy  home,  asking 
excited  questions  and  drowning  contradictory  conclu¬ 
sions  of  safety  and  peril  from  the  answers.  Clarry 
thought  he  was  in  for  the  lecture  of  his  life,  and  when 
he  saw  his  father,  who  had  arrived  during  Mrs.  Day’s 
rescue  excursion,  he  amended  his  fears  to  include 
more  than  a  lecture.  But  Mrs.  Day  turned  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  her  husband.  ,, 

“That  Redfield  boy  has  been  shooting  at  C  larence, 

she  declared. 

Mr.  Day  quickly  scanned  the  prisoner,  who  showed 
no  wounds. 

“Yes,  and  hit  him,  too,”  Mrs.  Day  continued,  tlnee 
or  four  times.” 

All  anxiety  left  the  lawyer’s  face,  and  he  sat  down 
in  his  reading  chair.  “With  what  did  he  shoot  him? 
he  inquired  curiously. 

“With  one  of  these  air  rifles.”  she  replied,  keeping 
on  with  her  case,  though  somewhat  at  sea  in  her  hus¬ 
band’s  attitude.  . 

He  shook  his  head  and  smiled  reassuringly.  You 

scared  me,”  he  said. 

“Don’t  look  at  me  like  that.  I’m  not  cold-blooded. 
I'm  only  logical.  It’s  all  right. 

The  sense  of  anticlimax  was  so  evident  on  His. 
Day’s  face  that  Clarry  could  not  help  laughing,  thereby 
precipitating  the  storm  that  he  had  thought  past.  His 
father  turned  a  frown  upon  him.  “Come  heie,  ie 


R.  DAY  swept 
him  up  and 
down  with  ocu¬ 
lar  scorn,  as  though  he 
had  been  an  opposition 
witness,  contracting 
his  eyebro  w  s  into 
square,  projecting  loop¬ 
holes  for  his  eyes,  and 
used  a  word  he  had 
never  used  to  Clarry 
before.  “You're  a 
fool,”  he  said.  “Your 
actions  have  given  all 
the  appearance  of  one, 
and  you've  really  been 
one,  for  you  know  as 
well  as  I  do  that  you 
were  apt  to  turn  at  the 
wrong  time  and  get  a 
bullet  in  the  eye.  And 
you’ve  scared  your 
mother  to  death.  Don’t  do  it  again.  .  .  .  Aren’t  you?” 
Clarence  hung  his  head.  “Yes,  sir,”  he  said.  "I  am. 

I  won’t.” 

Mr.  Day  reached  for  the  morning  paper  and  opened 
it  at  the  editorial  page,  but  looked  up  politely  at  the 
angry  interruption  of  his  wife,  who,  having  received 
a  great  scare,  could  not  so  easily  relinquish  her  anx¬ 
iety  to  have  some  one  punished  for  murder,  or  suicide, 
or  something.  “Aren’t  you  going  to  do  anything  t  she 
cried.  “Not  even  to  the  young  ruffian  who  did  the 
shooting?” 

“Nonsense,  my  dear,”  he  said.  “The  boy  isn’t  hurt. 
That  was  only  a  French  duel,  where  nobody  gets  hurt 
—not  half  as  had  as  one  good  punch.” 

“I’ll  probably  get  one  of  them  this  afternoon,  said 
Clarry,  “when  I  tell  Bill  I  won’t  let  him  shoot  at  me 
any  more.  He’ll  be  mad,  ’cause  he  ain't  had  his  ten 
shots,  and  he  had  a  good  chance  for  the  record,  'cause 
he  already  hit  me  two  out  of  three.” 

“Don’t  you  fight  with  Bill  Redfield.”  said  his  mother, 
remembering  her  last  picture  of  Bill.  “He’s  a  regular 
brute.  Besides,  lie’s  too  b—  Come  out  here  and  wash 
up  for  dinner,”  she  said,  putting  an  arm  around  his 
shoulder  and  leading  him  into  the  dining  room.  There 
She  hacked  him  up  against  the  wall,  put  her  two  hands 
on  his  shoulders,  and  looked  down  into  his  eyes.  If 
her  husband  would  not  use  the  authority  to  which 
Clarry  was  so  responsive,  she  would  test  the  power  of 
her  own  influence  to  save  her  boy  from  roughness. 


C"  'i  LARE 
>i  figliti 


i  LARENCE,”  she  said,  "I  don’t  want  you  to  be 
..ghting  with  little  Willie  Redfield.  Once  when 
I  was  very  sick,  and  you  were  very  small — 
very,  very  small,”  she  repeated,  flushing  a  little  and 
smiling  down  at  him  with  her  brown  eyes,  so  that  sud¬ 
denly  he  became  aware  that  his  mother  was  a  prett.v 
woman,  “I  had  Mrs.  Redfield  for  a  nurse,  and  she¬ 
wed.  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  her,  I  would  have  died.  She 
saved  mv  life,  Clarence.  Now  a  debt  like  that  can  t 
he  paid  back,  ever,  can  it?— one  can  only  do  one’s  best 
to  pay  it.  It  would  he  a  very  poor  way  for  my  boy 
and  hers  to  quarrel  and  fight  with  each  other. 

“I  ain’t  pickin’  no  scrap  with  Bill,”  said  Clarry. 
“But  I  don’t  see  what  Bill’s  got  to  do  with  it.” 

Mrs.  Day  looked  pained.  ( Continued  on  page  25) 
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Eve,  with 
Assistance 


Adam’s 

By  Kay  Cleaver  Strahan 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  JOHN  NEWTON  HOW1TT 


IF  Y< >FR  father  went  off  promoting  in  an  ordinary 
brown  business  suit  and  came  home  in  just  three 
months  with  his  mustache  clipped  and  married  to 
a  Russian  countess,  I’ll  bet  you  would  be  sur¬ 
prised.  We  were. 

He  had  sent  us  a  night  letter  the  day  before,  but 
that  didn’t  tell  about  the  mustache  or  that  she  was  a 
Russian  countess.  When  it  came,  Roberta  said  it  was 
just  too  selfish  of  Pops,  after  she  had  mothered  us  all 
these  years,  and  locked  herself  in  her  room  and  cried. 
Tess,  accompanied  by  Shaw  and  Ibsen — those  are  her 
dogs — went  for  a  tramp.  Adam  was  off  with  some  of 
his  rowdy  friends,  so  it  was  up  to  me  to  seek  solace 
at  the  library;  the  which  I  did. 

Roberta  is  the  oldest  of  us;  she’s  engaged.  Tess 
comes  next ;  she  has  a  sense  of  humor  and  wants  to 
vote.  Adam  and  I  are  the  remainder  of  the  children; 
we  are  twins  and  at  the  awkward  age.  My  name  is 
Eve.  I  am  awfully  advanced  for  my  age,  while  Adam 
is  quite  backward  for  his.  He  is  all  right,  as  far  as 
boys  go,  but  I  am  the  bright  twin. 

THEY.  Tops  and  the  Russian  countess,  came  the 
next  evening  before  dinner.  We  didn’t  go  to 
the  train  to  meet  them  because  the  girls  didn’t 
have  new  hats.  Roberta  thought  it  would  be  easier, 
she  said,  to  be  at  home  anyway.  When  the  taxi  came 
up  we  were  expecting  most  anything — we  didn’t  know 
just  how  Pops’  taste  in  wives  might  run — most  any¬ 
thing  but  what  we  saw.  You’ve  seen  pictures  of  Xazi- 
mova  that  were  almost  too  lovely  to  be  sure  enough? 
Well,  that’s  what  got  out  of  the  taxi.  She  looked  a 
lot  like  Nazimova  and  lovely — she  was  the  loveliest 
thing  in  the  world.  She  didn’t  look  a  day  older  than 
Roberta  either,  only  her  youngness  was  different  some 
way — more  as  if  it  hadn’t  just  happened  by  accident. 
And  there  was  dear  old  Pops,  with  his  clipped  mus¬ 
tache,  towing  her  right  up  the  steps  toward  where 
we  all  stood,  struck  dumb,  a-wondering  if  he  had  a 
right  to  her. 

She  didn’t  say :  “So  these  are  the  children  !”  like  I 
expected  her  to  when  she  finally  got  up  to  us.  She 
looked  sort  of  scared  and  put  one  of  her  little  gray- 
gloved  hands  on  Pops’  arm  and  just  said :  “Robert—’’ 
soft  of  traily,  like  that. 

“This  is  the  bunch,’’  Pops  responded,  proud  as  Punch 
of  our  struck-dumb  selves. 

Then  she  laughed  a  little  bit  and  kind  of  held  out 
her  hands  and  said  : 

“I’m  Sonia.  I’d  like.  to  be  kissed.  And  don’t  one  of 
you  ever  dare  call  me  anything  but  Sonia,  or  I'll  bite, 
your  ears  off.” 

The  ice  was  smashed.  We  all  laughed  and  hugged 
and  kissed  and  did  a  lot  of  relationy  talk,  and  every¬ 
thing  was  easy  after  that. 

Dinner  that  night  was  a  dream.  Roberta  had  cooked 
all  day  and  Pops  and  Sonia  were  ducks  about  it.  As 
for  the  conversation — none  of  us  ever  felt  so  clever 
before,  and  all  the  time  it  was  really  Sonia,  until  she 
started  talking  about  the  timberland  deal.  It  was  just 
at  the  time  that  Pops  thought  he  was  going  to  make  at 
least  two  million  dollars  out  of  timberland,  and  what 
bumped  us  was  that  Sonia  actually  thought  so,  too. 
She  made  the  most  thrilling  plans  about  what  we  would 
all  do,  and  I  never  was  so  ashamed  of  Roberta;  right 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  them  she  up  and  said :  “Of 
course  if  the  deal  does  go  it  will  be  very  nice,  but  we 
never  allow  ourselves  to  plan  on  things  of  that  sort.” 

Pops  hurried  up  to  explain  that  really  the  kids  had 
been  disappointed  in  a  good  many  things,  but  that  he 
had  never  had  anything  so  sure  as  this  before.  He 
sort  of  fixed  it  up,  but  just  the  same  it  was  a  blanket. 

SONIA  changed  the  subject,  and  I  guess  the  others 
forgot  all  about  the  timber,  but  I  kept  looking  at 
her  and  wondering  if  she  really  did  think  she  was 
going  to  be  a  two-millionairess,  and  how  she  woidd 
feel  when  the  deal  blew  up.  We  kids  never  minded 
at  all,  but  she  was  expecting.  I  could  hardly  eat  my 
dessert  for  pity. 

Then  her  trunks  came,  five  of  them,  and  she  went 
upstairs  to  change  her  dress.  Pops  helped  us  with  the 
dishes;  he  was  just  as  glad  to  see  us  as  he  always  is 
when  he  gets  home,  Sonia  or  no  Sonia.  He  told  us 
then  about  her  being  a  countess,  only  she  wasn't  be¬ 
cause  her  father  had  gone  and  gotten  himself  exiled 
and  died  in  it. 

We  asked  Pops  a  lot  of  questions  about  her,  of 
course,  but  he  got  around  everything  without  exactly 
saying  he  didn’t  know.  Just  the  same  I’ll  bet  he 
didn't,  for  that  night  I  was  lying  in  the  hammock  mak¬ 
ing  up  stories  about  her  and  she  and  he  came  along, 


“Sometimes  /  am  tempted  to  go  back 
to  it  all.  Just  this  evening  I  feel  as  if  I’d 
love  .  .  .  to  hear  people  clapping  and  calling  for  me ” 


tliey  would  never  forgive  me  otherwise,  I  told  her. 
Adam  would  poke  along,  too,  which  was  annoying,  for 
I  know  she  had  oceans  of  lovely  underwear,  but  she 
didn’t  show  us  a  thing  of  it.  ’count  of  Adam.  But. 
golly  whiz  I  Those  clothes  1  They  made  the  dresses  in 
the  glass  cases  in  Liamon’s  look  like  kitchen  aprons. 
And  the  things  she  had  brought  us — talk  about  your 
talk  abouts !  Pops  always  carries  all  our  measure¬ 
ments  in  a  notebook,  case  he  makes  a  bunch  of  money 
in  the  East,  and  I  guess  she  got  them  from  him.  She 
handed  them  out  so  casually,  apologizing  all  the  time, 
saying  they  were  just  little  bargains  she  had  picked 
up  when  she  was  getting  her  own  things.  Roberta 
cried,  of  course,  and  Tess  acted  a  perfect  simp. 

though  I  was  a  little  excited  myself.  She  brought 
me  a  Norfolk  suit  that  you’d  never  dream  I 
was  awkward  age  when  I’m  in  it,  and  a  plain 
little  dress  with  hand-run  tucks — things  like 
that !  For  ordinary  Eve  Howard ! 

“Gosh,  you  must  be  rich !”  Adam  butted 
in.  I  could  have  banged  him,  but  it 
was  what  we  were  all  thinking.  She 
laughed  and  laughed  and  then  ex¬ 
plained.  Seems  she  had  been  getting 
little  pieces  of  her  mother’s  fortune,  off 
and  on,  and  that,  just  a  month  before, 
she  got  the  last  piece  she  ever  would  get 
and  blew  it  all  in  for  her  trousseau.  It 
must  have  been  a  bunch,  but  ^’suppose 
she  thought  she  was  going  to  be  a  two- 
millionairess  right  away.  I’ll  bet  I’ve 
heard  her  say  fifty  times  since  then, 
though  :  “Mon  Dieu !  If  I  hadn’t  been  so 
foolish !  Mother’s  money  would  mean  so 
much  to  us  all  now.” 

For,  of  course,  the  timber  deal  didn't  go.  I  don’t 
say,  of  course,  meaning  that  none  of  Pops’  deals 
ever  had  gone;  just  none  of  the  big  million-dollar 
ones  ever  had.  The  small  in-the-tliousand  ones  had, 
of  course,  else  how  would  we  all  have  lived?  ’Some¬ 
times  a  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  one  went;  but 
then  there  were  so  many  bills  to  be  paid,  and  new 
clothes  and  shoes  and  hats  to  be  bought  all  the  way 
round.  Then  we  always  had  a  few  weeks  of  what  Pops 
called  “spluging” ;  coming  to  Portland,  if  we  were  not 
already  here,  and  living  at  hotels  and  riding  in  taxis, 
and  going  to  the  theatres,  and  then  Pops  would  take 
the  rest  of  the  money  and  put  it  in  most  any  old  thing 
— mines,  or  oil,  or  rubber,  and  we'd  rent  another  fur¬ 
nished  house  and  start  in  over  again. 

We  kids  weren’t  disappointed  at  all  about  the  tim¬ 
ber,  only  for  Sonia,  and  if  she  was  she  didn’t  show  it. 
Before  it  quite  fell  through,  Pops  had  begun  to  talk 
of  the  Oregon  Queen  again.  The  Oregon  Queen  was  a 
gold  mine.  Pops  owned  it  by  right  of  discovery.  It 
was  in  eastern  Oregon  and  several  hundred  miles 
from  the  nearest  railroad.  Took  men  packing  on  bur¬ 
ros  days  to  get  to  it,  after  they  left  the  train. 
Pops  had  taken  several  big  capitalists  to  see  it,  but 
by  the  time  they  got  there  they  were  always  too 
mad  to  look.  It  was  a  great  high  cliff,  just  stick¬ 
ing  over  with  gold,  but  simply  unget-at-able. 

We  were  pretty  blue  when  Pops  started  talking 
it  again.  We'd  been  through  those  Oregon  Queen 
seasons  before. 

Sonia  was  excited  as  a  kid.  “A  gold  mine! 
Why,  it’s  riches  !  It  is  a  real  home !  It’s  Europe  again 
— it  is  everything !”  she  said  one  day. 

“It's  inaccessible,”  said  Tess,  which  I  thought  was 
pretty  mean. 


looking  at  the  roses  by  moonlight.  They  didn’t  see  me, 
and  I  heard  her  say :  “Rob  dear,  you  have  been  so  very 
good — asking  me  nothing  about  the  yesterdays,  but  now 
since  I  have  seen  the  children  I  want  to  tell  you — 
I  never  thought  I'd  trouble  to  tell  you — to  tell  any 
man,  but — well,  so  far  as  the  big  things  go,  I  have 
been  what  I  believe  even  Roberta  would  call — good.” 

They  went  on  then  and  I  couldn’t  hear  what  Pops 
said,  but  I  hope  lie  took  her  in  his  arms  and  whis¬ 
pered  low:  “I  have  always  known  that.”  It  was 
really  the  only  thing  to  do. 

1WENT  in  and  told  Roberta.  She  said  I  was  a 
little  sneaker,  but  she  kissed  me.  Then  she  said 
she  need  not  have  worried  about  not  getting  to 
mother  us  any  more,  that  she  guessed  she  just  had  one 
more  to  mother.  I  had  to  laugh,  but  I  didn’t  tell  her 
why:  it  was  like  imagining  a  lovely  big  Jersey  cow 
mothering  a  mettled  race  horse. 

The  next  day  she  showed  us  some  of  her  clothes.  I 
went  in  and  asked  her  to,  and  when  she  started  in  I 


WELL,  after  Pops  began  to  talk  it,  it  wasn’t  long 
before  he  found  a  man  who  was  willing  to  pay 
his  expenses  to  and  in  New  York  while  he  went 
there  to  organize  a  stock  company  and  sell  stock. 
Pops  always  finds  a  man  like  that.  He  has  a  reputa¬ 
tion  all  over  Oregon  and  Washington  for  being  an  ab¬ 
solutely  honest  promoter.  When  the  deal  doesn’t  go 
and  he  doesn’t  make  a  pile  of  money  for  the  man  who 
financed  it,  he  pays  back  that  financing  out  of  the  first 
deal  that  does  go.  Auntie  Howard  says  it  is  utterly 
foolish  and  unnecessary,  but  Pops  says  it  is  only 
decently  honest  and  that  he  is  not  going  to  be  charity 
bound  to  any  man. 

He  wanted  Sonia  to  go  to  New  York  with  him,  but 
she  wouldn’t.  She  said  it  would  cost  too  much  money 
if  they  went  together,  for  one  thing.  She  said  she 
thought  she  would  run  down  to  San  Francisco,  and 
visit  some  friends  there:  she’d  always  wanted  to  ride 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  We  didn’t  know  she  had  friends 
in  San  Francisco,  but  it  didn't  surprise  us  a  bit.  Jf 
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:he  hail  come  down  to  breakfast  some  morning  and  said  : 
•Ladybird”  (that’s  wliat  she  calls  Roberta),  “George 
uid  Mary,  the  King  and  Queen,  you  know,  are  going 
t0  rull  over  for  a  visit.  Will  you  help  me  get  the 
spare  room  ready?”  it  wouldn’t  have  surprised  us  any. 

IF  SONIA  was  going  away,  there  was  no  use  of  our 
keeping  the  house  and  paying  rent,  so  we  girls  de¬ 
cided  to  visit  Auntie  Howard.  Auntie  Howard  is 
Pops’  unmarried  sister.  Tess  says  she  is  the  sort  of 
woman  who  can’t  enjoy  her  meals  because  she  is  afraid 
she  won’t  get  the  dishes  washed.  That  is  silly,  for  she 
lias  a  hired  girl  to  wash  the  dishes.  Once  Pops  made 
[juite  a  bunch  of  money  for  her  (auntie,  not  the  hired 
girl)  out  of  a  real-estate  deal,  and  ever  since  we  have 
Ml  been  Auntie  Howard’s  duties.  It  isn’t  so  especially 
comfortable  to  be  a  duty,  but  it  is  mighty  convenient. 
For  instance,  when  Pops  is  going  to  be  away  on  a  long 
promoting  deal  she  always  comes  over  and  invites  us 
nil.  excepting  Adam,  to  visit  her  while  Pops  is  gone. 

It  saves  money,  so  we  like  to  go  there,  and,  as  she  lives 
right  here  in  Portland,  it  is  handy.  She  never  will 
invite  Adam,  though;  she  can’t  abide  men,  so  Pops 
decided  to  take  him  along  to  New  York. 

So  Adam  and  Pops  left,  and  Sonia  left,  and  we  girls 
went  to  Auntie  Howard’s.  We  were  having  a  fine  time. 
Auntie  was  helping  Roberta  make  towels  and  things 
for  her  trousseau :  Tess  was  playing  tennis  with  the 
young  man  next  door  in  the  daytime  and  sitting  on 
the  steps  and  quarreling  with  him  evenings  about 
whether  H.  G.  Wells  or  Kipling  was  the  greater  man : 
and  I  was  taking  an  apple  and  a  cracker  and  going 
to  the  library  early  in  the  morning  and  staying  all 
day,  and  writing  novels  on  the  front  steps  in  the 
evening. 

Right  in  the  midst  of  all  this  here  came  a  night 
letter  from  Pops  telling  us  to  meet  him  in  Divide — that 
is  the  little  town  nearest  the  Oregon  Queen.  He  had 
telegraphed  to  Sonia  to  join  us  in  Portland,  and,  if 
things  went  as  they  looked,  we  would  have  a  nice  sum¬ 
mer  all  together  with  no  worry. 

Mad?,  We  were  hopping!  Hadn’t  we  waited  one 
winter  in  La  Grande  with  the  snow  up  to  our  ears  to 
have  a  nice  winter  with  Pops  and  then  come  home  in 
the  spring  to  live  with  Auntie  Howard?  Hadn’t  we 
waited  one  summer  in  Shaniko  with  the  thermometer 
usually  at  100,  and  then  come  back  to  Portland,  Pops- 
less,  in  the  fall  to  visit  Auntie  Howard  and  start  to 
school?  Pops  never  did  show  up  when  he  expected  to. 
Besides,  we  had  never  been  in  Divide,  but  we’d  been 
in  other  Oregon  little  towns,  from  Powwatka  to  Yon- 
calla,  and  we  lcncw.  And  there  we  had  to  leave  nice 
cool  Portland,  just  before  the  Rose  Carnival,  and  for 
no  utter  use. 

SONIA  seemed  pleased  to  pieces  when  we  met  her 
at  the  train.  She  thought  Pops  would  meet  us  in 
Divide  and  that  the  mine  deal  had  surely  gone. 
We  didn’t  tell  her.  It  would  have  been  too  cruel. 

We  traveled  all  night,  and  traveled  all  morning,  and 
way  long  into  the  afternoon.  Spite  of  Sonia  it  got  to 
be  fagging,  but  at  last  the  conductor  came  and  said 
the  next  station  was  Divide,  so  we  got  our  things 
ready  and  put  our  hats  on. 

“I  do  hope  Rob  is  there  and  that  there  isn’t  a  crowd 
of  curious  villagers,”  Sonia  said. 

The  train  stopped.  We  looked  out.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  see  but  just  what  we'd  been  seeing — miles  and 
miles  of  sagebrush  and  alkali  dust,  with  old,  brown, 
hump-shouldered  hills  in  the  distance. 

“Something  on  the  track.”  Tess  remarked. 

But  then  the  conductor  tore  up  in  a  wild  rush  and 
told  us  to  get  right  off.  that  this  was  Divide. 

We  got  off,  into  the  sagebrush  and  alkali  dust. 
There  was  not  a  sign  of  a  house  nor  a  shed  nor  a 
thing.  I  suppose  we  must  have  looked  queer,  we  four 
women  there  in  the  midst  of  nothing,  with  six  suit 
cases  and  a  camera,  and  Shaw  and  Ibsen  tugging  and 
doing  their  level  best  to  get  under  the  train.  Down 
the  line  a  ways  were  seven  trunks,  just  dumped  out. 
Everybody  looked  out  of  the  car  windows  at  us  and 
laughed  and  waved  their  hands  as  the  train  pulled 
out.  I  never  saw  Sonia  look  so  attractive  as  she  did 
then,  standing  there  laughing  back  at  them  and  wav¬ 
ing  her  hand,  until  the  train  was  all  gone.  Then  she 
wilted  right  up. 

“For  God's  sake,  where  are  we?”  she  asked.  It 
wasn’t  swearing,  it  was  more  like  praying. 

“City — name  of  Divide,”  Tess  said,  and  1  could  have 

slapped  her. 

“Look  at  the  outlines  of  those  bare  hills.”  Roberta 
remarked.  I  guess  she  wanted  to  draw  Sonia's  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  sagebrush.  I  could  feel  the  ticks  begin¬ 
ning  to  crawl  on  me  already,  but  it  seemed  to  rile 
Sonia  (the  remarks,  not  my  ticks L 
“Supposing  we  turn  our  attention  to  ms,”  she  said. 
"Messmates,”  began  Tess,  “yon  in  the  distance,  over 
the  crest  of  the  rolling  hill,  I  see  a  flake  of  smoke  no 
larger,  of  course,  than  a  man's  hand.  Us  to  it?” 

SHE  pointed.  She  didn’t  mean  the  far-away  hills 
that  Roberta  had  been  talking  about,  but  a  not 
far-off  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  track. 

We  started.  It  was  awful.  The  ground  was  so  hot 
ir  burned  through  our  shoes;  and  the  sagebrush  was  so 
Dick  it  caught  our  dresses;  and  Sonia’s  skirt  was  so 


tight  she  couldn’t  jump  over;  and  the  sun  just  beat 
into  and  clear  through  us.  I  tried  to  hold  Sonia’s  skirt 
up  in  the  back,  until  I  remembered  the  ticks.  And  the 
smell !  No  one  who  has  never  smelled  it  knows  what 
sagebrush  and  alkali  dust  can  smell  like;  it  makes  you 
homesick  for  any  place  in  the  world  but  right  there. 

We  walked  about  two  miles.  Nobody  said  much,  not 
even  Tess.  Sometimes  when  her  skirt  and  the  sage¬ 
brush  together  would  trip  Sonia  up  she  would  say 
something  in  Russian  or  French,  but  it  didn  t  matter, 
for  we  couldn’t  understand. 

At  last  we  came  to  a  shedlike  place,  and  in  front  of 
it  was  the  Dinkey.  People  called  it  everything:  “Pea¬ 
nut  Roaster,”  “Coffee  Grinder,  etc.,  but  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  and  sensible  name  was  Dinkey.  It  was  the  nuttiest 
sort  of  an  engine  you  ever  did  see,  with  a  baggage  car 
tacked  on  behind.  The  man  who  seemed  to  belong 
with  it  was  just  standing  around,  rubbering. 

“Folks  wanta  go  to  Divide?”  lie  asked. 

“The  desire,  you  might  say,  has  been  thrust  upon 
us,”  said  Tess. 

He  opened  his  mouth  and  stared. 

“We  do  want  to  go  to  Divide,”  Sonia  said. 

“Hafter  go  in  this” — he  closed  his  mouth  to  smile 
and  pointed  at  the  baggage  car — “but  I'll  lay  some 
papers  on  the  boards  for  you  to  set  on.” 

“Why,  thank  you,”  Sonia  answered ;  "I  am  sure  you 
are  very  kind.  When  does  your  train  start?" 

“Reckon  whenever  you  folks  git  ready." 

“Why,  we  are  ready  now,  if  you  are,”  replied  Sonia. 

TESS  was  giggling  about  some  fool  thing,  but  she 
stopped  long  enough  to  ask  about  bur  trunks. 
The  man  said  that  it  was  so  hot  he'd  take  us 
on  over  and  make  an  extra  trip  for  the  trunks.  He 
said  it  might  take  some  time  because  he  had  to  wheel 
them  over  from  the  train  in  a  wheelbarrow. 

Divide  has  six  hundred  inhabitants;  I  don’t  know 
why.  They  had  heard  the  train  whistle  to  stop,  and 
most  of  them  were  out  to  see  who  was  coming.  The 
Dinkey  man  left  his  train  and  took  us  right  up  to  the 
hotel.  “The  Grand  Palace”  was  its  name,  and  dirty  ■! 
We  kids  thought  we  knew  jerk-water  hotels,  but  this 
was  our  polite  limit.  It  wasn’t  as  big  as  our  house  at 
home.  They  said  they  didn’t  have  any  hot  water,  but 
they  supposed  they  could  heat  some,  and  then  they 
brought  it  up  in  a  garden  sprinkling  pot.  Sonia  and 


Tess  laughed  and  laughed,  hut  I  couldn't  blame 
Roberta  much  for  being  right  down  insulted. 

The  dining  room  was  decorated  in  red,  white,  and 
blue  paper  fly  catchers.  A  cow  stuck  its  head  through 
the  open  window  next  where  Roberta  was  sitting  and 
scared  her  so  she  cried.  Sonia  asked  for  some  lettuce 
and  they  brought  her  some  fried  in  grease.  When  she 
sent  it  back  the  Chinese  cook  came  right  in  and  wanted 
to  know:  “Walla  liella  malla  my  eookee?”  He  was  a 
very  noisy  Chinese  cook,  so  we  hurried  up  and  went 
out  on  the  porch. 

Then  a  young  man  named  Mr.  Dayton  blew  up.  We 
knew  him  a  little  before.  He  was  in  the  deal  with 
i'ops,  tending  to  his  interests  at  this  end  of  the  line, 
or  something  like  that.  He  had  intended  to  meet  us, 
but  his  pony  had  run  away  and  he’d  just  come  in  from 
a  ten-mile  walk. 

SONIA  explained  to  him  right  away  that  we  could 
not  live  at  that  hotel.  He  agreed  with  her,  but 
said  there  was  no  place  else  to  live. 

“No  other  hotel?  No  boarding  house — nothing!” 
Sonia  couldn’t  believe  him,  but  we  could — we  knew. 

“Not  even  an  empty  house  that  I  know  of,”  he  said, 
“excepting  the  Mayor’s.” 

“Us  for  the  Mayor’s,”  said  Tess;  “what’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  it?” 

“Nothing,  only  it  is  as  big  as  a  barn  and  empty  as 
a  hat — ” 

But  none  of  the  girls  would  rest  until  we  had  taken 
a  walk  and  seen  the  Mayor’s  house. 

It  was  a  big,  old-fashioned  place,  and  it  actually 
looked  cool.  Besides  that,  it  had  a  big  yard  and  a  gar¬ 
den  and  lots  of  pine  trees.  But  it  was  plumb  empty. 
There  wasn’t  a  furniture  store  in  town,  and  we  didn't 
have  money  to  buy  any  if  there  had  been,  so.  discour¬ 
aged  and  footsore,  we  all  went  back  to  the  hotel  and 
to  bed.  I  guess  none  of  us  slept  much.  Our  rooms 
were  right  next  to  the  roof,  so  close  you  couldn’t  stand 
up  straight,  and  hot ! 

I  got  downstairs  first,  in  the  morning,  and  there,  sit¬ 
ting  right  on  the  porch,  was  the  handsomest  man  I 
most  ever  had  seen.  He  wasn’t  exactly  young,  but  he 
wasn’t  very  old  either,  not  as  old  as  Pops,  who  is 
forty-three.  He  had  on  a  white  serge  suit— I’d  never 
seen  one  on  a  man  before — and  white  shoes,  and  was 
smoking  a  cigarette.  (Continued  on  page  28) 


Then  Mr.  Dayton  came  rushing  in.  He  was  shaking  all 
over  and  he  acted  like  a  crazy  man,  and  proposed  to  Tess  first  thing,  offhand,  right  before  us  all 
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Poor  Polkics 


ERMA  PS  THE  LEAST  INSPIRING  FEATURE  of  this  cam¬ 
paign  lias  been  1  lie  use  made  of  various  members  of  the  Presi- 


P  .  . . . 

dents  Cabinet  as  partisan  spielers-af-large  for  the  Democratic 
party.  These  men  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  nation’s 
business  in  its  various  departments.  Tt  is  their  task  to  organize, 
supervise,  and  in  every  way  to  get  the  work  done  as  effectively  and 
economically  as  possible.  There  is  no  way  of  getting  our  national 
all  airs  ad  justed  to  the  economy  requirements  of  present  conditions 
unless  these  men  take  hold  and  do  it.  And  yet  several  of  them  find 
time  to  tour  around  and  urge  that  various  Democratic  candidates 
tor  Congress  be  elected!  It  is  an  imposition  upon  the  nation  which 
employs  them.  Furthermore,  if  any  such  recommending  is  to  be  done, 
it  should  be  strictly  upon  the  basis  of  service.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
pointed  out  that  the  essential  votes  for  some  of  President  Wilson’s 
measures  were  not  furnished  by  Democrats,  but  by  men  of  the  other 
pai ties.  It  the  executive  power  is  to  interest  itself  in  Congressional 
elections,  it  should  do  so  for  the  long-run  purpose  of  securing  im¬ 
portant  legislation  rather  than  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  party 
supremacy.  To  say  that  ours  is  a  system  of  government  by  party  is 
not  to  contradict  this  statement  but  to  support  it.  Government  is 
the  more  important  thing  and  party  is  the  less.  For  those  in  charge 
of  the  executive  function  to  urge  party  as  the  crucial  test  is  to  fur¬ 
nish  confusion  rather  than  leadership.  We  are  sincerely  glad  that 
President  Wilson  kept  out  of  this  unfortunate  business  and  left  it 
to  the  more  professional  Democrats  of  his  executive  household. 

Gallinger  and  Gall 

W/I  HAD  ALMOST  OVERLOOKED  the  fact  that  one  of  the  chief 
»  »  cogwheels  in  the  old  Republican  Senate  machine  is  creaking 
around  for  another  return  to  that  body.  Tt  strikes  us  as  sardonic 
that  New  England  should  have  taken  Aldrich  of  Rhode  Island,  Hale 
of  Maine,  and  Crane  of  Massachusetts  out  of  public  life  and  should 
keep  Gallinger  in.  All  four  of  these  men  voted  together,  but  the  first 
three  voted  as  they  did  upon  intelligent  and  coherent  convictions. 
Gallinger  just  voted.  Aldrich,  Hale,  and  Crane  furnished  the  in¬ 
tellectual  leadership  of  the  Senate  in  the  days  when  it  was  Repub¬ 
lican.  Gallinger  was  merely  one  of  the  rubber  stamps  who  registered 
what  they  wanted.  On  the  Pavne-Aldrich  tariff,  Gallinger  voted 
with  Aldrich  121  times  out  of  129.  If  New  England  was  going  to 
keep  a  standpatter  in  the  Senate,  they  ought  to  have  kept  one  of& the 
first  three.  Gallinger  is  as  obsolete  as  whale  oil.  In  the  present 
age,  politically  speaking,  he  is  just  doddering  around. 

The  New  York  Senatorship 

[F  THE  REPI  BL1CANS  are  ever  going  to  be  a  vital  party  in  the 
A  nation  again,  they  will  have  to  dig  up  a  good  many  new  leaders 
of  the  type  of  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  who  is  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Senator  from  New  York.  As  the  campaign  goes  on, 
it  becomes  increasingly  apparent  that  the  Democratic  nominee,  Mr’ 
Gerard,  does  not  measure  up  to  the  office  and  is  an  undesirable  can¬ 
didate  in  important  particulars.  There  is  a  pretty  large  number  of 
voters  in  the  nation  who  believe  in  the  political  and  economic  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Republican  party.  That  these  ideas  should  have  ade¬ 
quate  expression  and  leadership  in  the  Senate  will  be  admitted  as 
desirable  even  by  those  who  hope  there  will  always  be  a  majority 
of  Senators  against  them.  Wadsworth  is  about  the  best  material 
on  the  horizon  to  furnish  the  succession  of  Root  and  Lodge. 

New  Life 

p  1I1IS  <  AMPATGN,  wherever  Republicans  are  to  the  fore,  thev 
are  a  new  crop  crossed  with  progressive  principles,  which  invigo¬ 
rate  a  new  life  cycle.  In  Nebraska  the  Republican  nominee  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  is  R.  Beecher  Howell,  who  two  years  ago  defeated  the  stand¬ 
patter,  Victor  Rosewater,  and  is  on  record  with  proved  convictions 
upon  the  municipal  ownership  of  waterworks. 

Governor  Glynn’s  Big  Burden 

'1X7' B  ABATE  nothing  of  what  we  have  said  as  to  the  merits  of 
1  V  Governor  Glynn’s  candidacy  in  New  York  State  because  of  his 
executive  efficiency,  his  experience,  and  his  instinct  for  economy  in 
public  affairs,  but  it  must  be  noted  that  the  old  party  system  rides 
him  heavily.  Glynn  serves  the  people,  but  he  also  serves  Tammanv 
by  bis  appointments.  On  the  Public  Service  Commissions  (which  re<«u- 
late  Public  utilities)  he  has  put  men  who  nurse  the  machine  ahum 


m  ways  which  cause  regulation  in  New  York  to  be  inefficient,  very 
expensive,  and  not  a  little  discredited.  The  Workman's  Compensa¬ 
tion  Act,  which  the  Democrats  fought  for  years,  has  been  made 
a  campaign  exhibit  and  a  vote-getting  argument.  The  State  Civil 
Seivic-e  Commission  has  just  been  making  a  ridiculous  investigation 
of  fhe  New  A  ork  City  Civil  Service  Commission  with  the  perfectly 
obvious  purpose  of  getting  at  some  of  the  jobs  which  the  city’s  reform 
administration  has  denied  “the  faithful.”  President  Wilson  may  in¬ 
dorse  Glynn  as  he  once  indorsed  Sulzer.  Tt  is  probable  that  Glynn 
is  the  best  available  Governor  for  New  York,  but  it  is  even  more  clear 
that  he  would  be  a  better  and  more  useful  Governor  if  he  could  shake 
himself  free  of  the  corpse  of  machine  allegiance.  Those  who  don’t  want 
to  vote  for  Glynn  will  find  a  better  alternative  in  Davenport,  the  Pro¬ 
gressive,  than  in  the  Republican,  Whitman.  Davenport  and  Whitman 
are  about  the  same  in  talent  and  have  each  given  the  public  a  highly 
creditable  service.  The  difference  is  that  Whitman  placates  the 
machine;  Davenport  has  long  been  a  hard-hitting  opponent  of  it. 

The  War  and  Our  Marble  Heart 

A  DISTANT  AND  SKILLFUL  FRIEND,  Signor  _  of  Carrara, 

^  Italy,  is  offended  at  our  discussion  of  certain  effects  of  the 
Euiopean  war.  In  the  drawing  which  we  reproduce  alongside  he  has 
sketched  his  notion  of  what  Collier’s  meant,  ethically  speaking,  in 
trying  to  estimate  the  effect  of  the  great  war  on 
this  country’s  trade.  Me  aren't  so  much  humiliated 
bv  our  Italian  friend’s  satire  as  we  think  lie  meant 
us  to  be.  Europe  didn’t  consult  the  United  States 
about  going  to  war,  and  it  didn’t  hesitate  to  plunge  us 
into  a  good  deal  of  inconvenience  and  loss.  .We  shall 
not  hesitate  to  help  ourselves  out  by  doing  the  business 
which  Europe  stopped  doing  'in  order  to  go  out  man 
hunting.  A  protective  tariff,  so  to  speak,  against  the 
consequences  of  European  war  is  the  kind  of  tariff  we 
believe  in.  Incidentally,  the  whole  question  of  a  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  for  the  United  States  may  stand  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  basis  after  this  war  is  over.  Europe  will  be 

pauperized.  Its  men — such  of  them  as  are  still  living _ 

will  work  for  a  song;  its  little  children  and  its  women 
will  be  I,ut  to  doing  men’s  work.  If  we  are  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  workers  and  our  social  standards  against  _ 

this  sort  of  competition,  we  may  have  to  look  at  the  protective  tariff 
from  a  new  angle.  But  this  is  wandering  a  little  from  our  Italian 
friend’s  point.  What  we  meant  is  that  the  United  States  is  now 
more  important  than  ever  in  the  world’s  work  and  must  use  its 
powers  to  the  full  to  meet  that  responsibility.  We  think  that  the 
new  order  will  be  profitable;  of  course  it  must  be  honorable. 

** The  New  Republic  ** 

/^■OLLIER’S  WELCOMES  another  weekly  periodical  “The  New 
Republic.”  The  editors  are  Mr.  Herbert  Croly,  author  of 
1  he  Promise  of  American  Life” ;  Dr.  Walter  E.  Weyl,  author  of 
The  New  Democracy”;  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann,  author  of  Preface 
to  Politics”;  Mr.  Philip  Littell  and  Mr.  Francis  Hackett— some  of 
them  well  known  to  the  general  public  and  all  very  well  known  indeed 
within  the  profession  of  writers  as  men  of  ability  and  high  conscience. 

.  the,r  success  we  wish  that  our  judgment  coincided  with  our  best 
wishes,  but  it  doesn’t.  We  read  in  their  prospectus  that  “the  Ameri¬ 
can  nation  .  .  .  will  have  to  be  remade,”  that  “aggressive  thinking  is 
necessary,  and  that  constructive  criticism  “will  do  awav  with  "the 
accumulation  of  political  and  social  rubbish.”  All  this  sounds  like 
a  pretty  large  order  to  tackle.  The  editors  further  base  the  need  for 
then-  existence  on  the  belief  that  “a  new  era  of  national  ferment  and 
international  readjustment  is  beginning.”  That  is  where  we  don’t  a<-ree 
with  them.  We  should  like  to  hear  Uncle  Joe’s  comment  on  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  “a  new  era  of  national  ferment  ...  is  beginning.”  Our  own 
guess  is  that  we  are  nearing  the  end,  not  the  beginning,  of  a  mood  of 
national  ferment.”  Certainly  the  public  mood  must  be  taken  into 
account  by  editors,  writers,  politicians,  and  all  others  who  have  to  do 
with  public  opinion,  whether  as  leaders  or  as  followers.  America  is  in 
just  about  the  state  of  feeling  that  England  had  when  it  became  very 
tired  of  the  preaching  and  scolding  of  the  Cromwellian  Roundheads 
and  threw  them  out  to  restore  the  comfortable  Cavaliers.  Peoples  and 
nations  have  that  mood  every  once  in  a  while,  just  as  they  have  the 
mood  of  shrill  self-inquiry  which  has  prevailed  in  the  United  States 
dunng  the  past  ten  years  or  so.  The  tendency  toward  conservatism  will 
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be  accentuated  by  the  European  war.  Crises  of  any  kind  tend  toward 
public  equilibrium  in  countries  not  directly  in  the  vortex.  Such  dis¬ 
turbances  tend  to  make  people  cling  to  what  they  have,  and  to  be  cau¬ 
tious  about  experimenting.  If  it  is  true  that  we  are  just  enteiing 
an  era  of  indifference  to  the  prophets  of  “the  new  order,”  perhaps  it 
will  be  just  as  well  to  have  a  periodical  which  can  keep  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  alive  until  the  times  are  more  friendly  (for  the  mood  of  un¬ 
rest  will  return  again  in  due  course).  The  promoters  of  “The  New 
Republic”  say  that  its  editorial  attitude  “will  be  good-natured  and 
open-minded.”  .That  will  help  much.  Some  others  in  their  field  have 
failed  to  appreciate  the  persuasive  power  of  good  humor. 

Very  Serious,  Indeed 

E  TAKE  IT  “The  New  Republic”  is  not  going  to  concern  itself 
very  much  with  entertainment  as  such.  The  editors  announce  that 
“it  will  contain  neither  illustration  nor  fiction.”  and  that  “its  average 
size  will  be  thirty-two  pages,  with  an  occasional  special  supplement.” 
Isn’t  that  rather  a  large  quantity  of  instruction  and  philosophy  to 
come  along  every  week?  It  will  take  a  fairly  robust  appetite  for 
the  new  order  to  absorb  so  big  a  weekly  meal  without  intellectual 
indigestion.  Among  American  periodicals  the  chief  basis  for  large 
circulation  and  commercial  success  is  entertainment,  especially  in  the 
shape  of  fiction.  In  our  own  case  we  try  to  secure  a  judicious  mix¬ 
ture  of  entertainment  and  instruction,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one 
part  instruction  to  two  parts  entertainment.  As  a  formula  this  seems 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  pretty  large  number  of  people.  Very 
probably  “The  New  Republic”  does  not  care  for  a  large  circulation. 
No  national  periodical  that  we  can  think  of  which  ignores  entertain¬ 
ment  entirely  is  commercially  successful.  Probably  “The  New  Repub¬ 
lic”  doesn’t  care  for  commercial  success  either.  That  is  one  oddity 
about  the  publishing  business.  Persons  frequently  go  into  it  from 
motives  other  than  commercial  success.  The  business  is  subject  to 
that  kind  of  competition.  Nobody  goes  into  the  coffee  business,  or 
the  sugar  business,  or  the  oil  business  for  altruism,  nor  to  further  a 
hobby,  nor  for  any  other  reason  than  commercial  success.  Probably 
this,  too,  is  just  as  well.  There  cannot  be  too  many  agencies  for 
the  distribution  of  ideas.  The  more  mobile  ideas  are  made,  and 
the  more  light  is  thrown  on  them,  the  better  it  is  for  a  democracy 

predicated  on  universal  intelligence. 

- 

Cattle  Versus  Cant 

HE  SLUMP  in  the  agitation  market  is  illustrated  by  a  letter  that 
comes  to  us  from  E.  H.  Taylor,  Yates  Center,  Woodson  County, 
Kas.  It  has  to  do  with  a  cattle  show  out  there.  Here  is  the  letter: 

A  sextet  of  orators,  including  the  present  Governor  and  another  candidate 
for  the  position,  competed  with  blooded  Perclierons,  Herefords,  and  Berkshires 
for  the  people’s  interest.  The  stock  came  out  a  big  winner  every  time.  A  mere 
handful  of  persons,  largely  reception  committee,  listened  politely  to  the  speakers, 
then  sprinted  away  to  view  the  stock.  And  these  six  speakers  were  all  ac¬ 
counted  able,  and  among  them  they  represented  the  three  big  parties  of  the 
States.  Personally,  I  regard  this  as  a  healthy  sign.  Do  you? 

Yes,  on  the  whole,  we  do.  This  fall  the  stock  really  does  count  for 
more  than  the  politicians. 

A  Man  Who  Understood 

ISHOP  FRANKLIN  S.  SPALDING  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Utah  built  up  a  career  peculiar  to  himself.  He  labored  with  a 
good  heart  trying  to  make  Christianity  fit  the  needs  of  the  hard  pressed. 
He  lived  among  the  Mormons  and  uttered  no  harsh  word  toward  them. 
When  his  brother  clergymen  wrote  in  a  harsh  spirit  he  reproved  them 
and  assailed  their  literature  of  hatred  even  more  vigorously  than  the 
Mormons  themselves.  He  very  largely  broke  up  the  work  of  a  minis¬ 
terial  association,  some  of  whose  leaders  thought  that  a  rabid  assault 
upon  everything  connected  with  the  Mormons  was  good  business.  He 
brought  to  his  handling  of  the  Mormon  problem  sympathy,  under¬ 
standing,  and  a  full  comprehension  of  the  path  in  which  Mormon  lead¬ 
ership  was  itself  progressing.  At  Grace  Church,  in  New  York,  he 
preached  a  sermon  finding  powerfully  against  the  validity  of  the 
alleged  inspirations  at  the  source  of  the  Mormon  creed,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  delivered,  in  narrative  form,  the  story  of  Mormon  growth 
with  such  accuracy  and  fairness  that  Mormons  in  his  audience  rushed 
forward  to  grasp  his  hand.  Of  a  radical  clergyman  of  his  own  faith 
who  lost  his  pulpit.  Bishop  Spalding  said:  “He  has  my  sympathy; 
I  knew  him  well,  and  yet,  as  Raymond  Robbins  says,  Social  Service 
is  a  pretty  big  gun  to  fire,  and  the  preacher  who  tries  to  shoot  it  off 


must  remember  the  rule  of  artillery,  that  the  gun  must  weigh  one 
hundred  times  more  than  the  charge.  I  am  afraid  our  radical  lriend 
did  not  always  practice  this  important  rule.”  Little  meetinghouses 
which  Bishop  Spalding  opened  in  frontier  territory,  where  but  a  decade 
ago  Ute  Indians  stalked  game  in  the  Uinta  range  of  mountains,  will 
grow  larger  as  the  years  pass  and  will  recall  to  the  people  a  Bishop  who 
believed  as  ardently  in  the  church  as  in  needs  of  those  who  toil.  An  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  some  days  ago  resulted  in  Bishop  Spaldings  death. 

It  left  the  Far  West  the  poorer  for  one  of  its  most  compelling  figures. 

Can  This  Be  True? 

HE  PARCEL  POST  is  a  splendid  institution  which  ought  to  be 
fostered  and  perfected.  But  we  are  sometimes  disturbed  by  the 
feeling  that  the  rates  aren’t  adjusted  as  well  as  might  be,  and  that  the 
Post  Office  Department,  in  common  with  all  other  Government  depart¬ 
ments,  hasn’t  got  a  system  of  accounting  good  enough  to  guard  against 
waste  and  inefficiency.  These  fears  are  renewed  upon  seeing  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraph  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  “Railway  Age  Gazette” : 

A  certain  contractor  has  the  mail  star  route  between  Holbrook  and  Snow¬ 
flake,  Ariz.  Recently  this  representative  of  the  Government  bought  10,000  pounds 
of  barley  at  Mesa,  Ariz.,  on  the  Arizona  Eastern,  and  shipped  it  by  parcel  post 
via  Holbrook  to  Snowflake.  The  barley  cost  him  95  cents  per  100  pounds  at 
Mesa.  The  postage  on  it  from  Mesa  to  Snowflake  was  $1.08  per  100  pounds. 
Therefore,  laid  down  at  Snowflake,  the  barley  cost  him  $2.03  per  100  pounds. 
For  transporting  the  barley  via  parcel  post  from  Holbrook  to  Snowflake,  the  con¬ 
tractor  received  from  Uncle  Sam  $2.25  per  100  pounds,  or  22  cents  per  100 
pounds  more  than  the  cost  of  the  barley  plus  the  postage  on  it  to  Snowflake. 
In  other  words,  in  effect,  Uncle  Sam  made  this  enterprising  mail  contractor  a 
present  of  the  barley  and  also  of  the  transportation  of  it,  and,  in  addition,  gave 
him  22  cents  for  accepting  his  Uncle’s  beneficence.  His  10,000  pounds  of  bar¬ 
ley  laid  down  at  Snowflake  cost  him  just  $22  less  than  nothing. 

We  give  the  paragraph  as  we  found  it,  without  investigation.  If  true, 
there’s  a  good  deal  of  explaining  for  some  Government  officials  to  do. 
Here  is  something  for  the  Democratic  Administration  to  get  going 
right  before  it  goes  into  the  ocean  freight  business. 

He  Sees  the  Point ! 

HE  KAISER  is  not  our  notion  of  a  sober  thinker  or  a  careful 
statesman,  but  he  does  show  a  gleam  once  in  a  while.  For 
example,  in  his  endless  field  sermons  to  the  soldiers  and  in  the  ten 
commandments”  which  he  has  issued  for  them  (as  Mr.  Dooley  pre¬ 
dicted)  he  inveighs  against  beer,  wine,  or  liquors  since  these  “limit 
the  physical  strength.”  The  Kaiser  sees  the  point  just  as  all  our 
college  athletic  trainers  have  seen  it  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

And  His  Players  Resemble  Him 

RANK  L.  PACKARD  imagined  a  book  character  called  “The 
Miracle  Man.”  George  M.  Cohan  dramatized  him.  But  George 
Stallings,  leader  of  the  world’s  champion  Braves,  has  gone  them 
both  one  better.  He  has  been  the  Miracle  Man. 

Making  Men  Count 

AND  NOW  that  George  Stallings  has  done  the  impossible  in  base- 
l  ball  and  has  led  his  team  in  three  months  from  the  subcellar  of 
one  league  to  the  championship  of  both,  how  was  it  done?  The  Bos¬ 
ton  Braves  are  largely  green  players  and  cast-offs  from  other  clubs ; 
for  half  the  season  they  were  the  one  best  joke  of  the  sporting  page. 
John  J.  Evers,  captain  of  the  team,  accounts  for  it  in  this  way: 

Stallings  handles  men  very  skillfully.  First  he  sizes  up  a  player,  and  if  he 
thinks  he  is  of  the  type  that  will  have  his  spirit  broken  by  “riding,”  he  encourages 
him,  jollies  him  along,  and  does  little  scolding.  But  with  the  other  type  of  player 
he  is  different.  If  a  man  is  inclined  to  take  things  too  easy  or  be  careless,  he 
can  give  him  one  of  the  best  tongue  lashings  I  have  ever  heard,  and  I  have  lis¬ 
tened  to  a  good  many.  He  gets  these  men  so  that  they  will  go  out  and  fight  to 
the  finish,  fearful  lest  they  may  do  something  which  will  displease  their  boss. 

The  Boston  boss  is  an  optimist  about  ball  players.  No  matter  how  bad  a 
man  looks,  he  generally  has  a  good  word  for  him. 

“I  believe  something  could  be  done  with  him  if  he  were  handled  right.” 
I  have  heard  Stallings  say  frequently  about  a  man,  and  he  sticks  to  his  views 
in  the  face  of  any  sort  of  adverse  criticism. 

If  you  have  skipped  what  we  just  quoted  from  Evers,  please  go  right 
back  to  it  and  read  it  and  cut  it  out  to  paste  somewhere.  For  it  is 
the  old  lesson  of  leadership:  Get  men  who  can  do  the  work,  bring  out  the 
best  that  is  in  them,  and  then  stick  to  them.  Stallings  supervises — and 
supervision  is  just  as  much  superior  to  mere  “bossing”  in  any  other 
business  as  it  is  in  baseball.  Stallings  ought  to  mean  something  to  our 
manufacturers  and  politicians  and  employers  of  labor  generally  and 
Johnny  Evers  has  found  the  way  to  tell  the  Miracle  Man’s  secret. 
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COMMENT  ON  CONGRESS 


THE  most  intelligent  argument  in 
favor  of  electing  a  Democratic 
Congress  has  come  from  the  New 
York  “Times.”  This  argument  is  to  the 
effect  that  on  the  constructive  side  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  two  years  an  anti-Democratic 
Congress  would  be  useless  anyhow,  be¬ 
cause  it  could  pass  nothing  over  the  veto 
of  a  Democratic  President.  More  point¬ 
edly,  the  argument  continues  that  during 
the  next  two  years  our  Government  is 
hound  to  he  confronted  with  many  crises 
caused  by  the  European  war,  and  that  the 
President  should  have  a  wholly  friendly 
Congress,  so  that  he  can  act  quickly  and 
effectively  as  each  crisis  comes  up.  This 
argument  is  sound  and  important.  Since 
the  war  began,  it  has  been  necessary  for 
our  Government  to  adopt  measures  to 
send  money  to  Americans  abroad,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  war  insurance,  to  provide  for 
registering  foreign-built  ships  under  the 
American  Hag,  and  to  provide  for  a  mer¬ 
cantile  marine.  It  is  quite  true  that  these 
bills  had  to  be  passed  promptly  in  order 
to  be  effective;  and  it  is  well  that  the 
President  and  Congress  were  a  unit.  It 
is  also  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that 
Hie  progress  of  the  war  will  force  upon 
this  country  other  crises  in  which  the 
same  necessity  for  prompt  and  united 
action  will  exist.  All  this  constitutes  the 
soundest  argument  that  has  been  made  in 
favor  of  electing  Democrats  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  Congressional  and  Senatorial  contests 
next  week.  It  deserves  to  be  given  due 
weight  by  every  voter. 

But — 

THE  fallacy  in  this  argument  lies  in 
the  assumption  that  non-Democrats 
would  hamper  the  President  and  the 
country  in  any  real  crisis  or  emergency 
where  prompt  legislation  should  be  nec¬ 
essary.  The  truth  is  that  all  of  the  legis¬ 
lation  recognized  as  an  emergency,  made 
necessary  by  the  war,  has  been  supported 
and  pressed  through  by  Republicans  and 
Progressives  just  as  heartily  as  by  Demo¬ 
crats.  So  nearly  unanimous  was  the  sup¬ 
port  of  this  emergency  legislation  that 
most  of  it  passed  without  a  record  vote. 
Looking  forward  to  the  election  next 
week,  it  would  be  sounder  to  argue  that 
just  because  a  good  deal  of  legislation 
during  the  immediate  future  is  likely  to 
be  pressed  hurriedly,  it  is  all  the  more 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a  strong 
opposition,  to  put  the  acid  test  to  every 
proposal  and  debate  it  thoroughly.  If 
legislation  is  such  that  its  urgent  neces¬ 
sity  is  universally  recognized,  no  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  Members  will  vote 
against  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
urgency  of  it  is  doubtful,  it  is  the  more 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a  strong 
opposition  to  debate  it,  to  bring  out  its 
good  and  bad  points,  and  show  them  to 
the  country.  The  inherent  fallacy  in  this 
“support  the  President”  argument  is  the 
assumption  that  Hie  President’s  proposals 
have  been  supported  exclusively  by  Demo¬ 
crats.  This  is  not  so.  It  would  be  more 
true  to  say  that  we  have  come  upon  a 
period  in  the  country’s  history  where 


parties  are  more  or  less  in  a  stale  of  flux. 
So  much  is  this  so  that  it  is  accurate  to 
assert  that  practically  no  important  legis¬ 
lation  during  the  present  session  has  been 
passed  by  a  party  vote.  Consider,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  vote  on  the  resolution  that  the 
President  should  employ  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  in  Mexico.  Here, 
if  ever,  was  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
could  fairly  be  called  emergency.  In  the 
vote  in  the  Senate,  twenty-six  Republicans 
out  of  forty-three  in  all  supported  the 
President.  Only  thirteen  Republicans 
voted  against  the  President. 

A  Sign  of  the  Times 

r  I  'HERE  is  nothing  more  creditable  in 
A  current  politics,  and  nothing  more 
indicative  of  the  present  tendency,  than 
the  fact  that  Senator  Owen  of  Oklahoma 
is  in  Illinois  asking  the  Democrats  of  that 
State  to  elect  as  Senator,  not  the  nominee 
of  his  own  party,  Roger  Sullivan,  but  the 
Progressive  candidate,  Raymond  Robins. 
This  is  entirely  logical,  and  as  it  should  be. 

Absenteeism 

A  MEMBER  of  the  present  Congress, 
T\.  considering  the  chances  of  his  re- 
election,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  there 
is  a  “fanatical  interest  in  the  subject  of 
absenteeism  in  Congress”  throughout  the 
country.  Those  who  wish  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity  on  this  point  with  respect  to 
their  own  Members  can  do  so  by  writing 
to  Collier’s  Washington  Bureau,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  directions  given  below. 
Of  course  one  should  avoid  superficial 
inferences  from  records  of  absenteeism 
with  respect  to  any  one  Congressman. 
Two  or  three  Members,  whose  records 
indicate  that  they  have  been  absent 
almost  the  entire  session,  have  been  ill, 
and  the  fact  of  their  illness  has  been 


RECORDS  OF  ABSENTEEISM 

Failed  to  vote 

Stephen  A.  Hoxworth,  Ill.,  D .  118 

Eben  W.  Martin,  S.  Dak.,  R .  118 

Edwin  A.  Merritt,  Jr.,  N.  Y.,  R .  118 

Claude  L’Engle,  Fla.,  D .  115 

James  F.  Burke,  Pa.,  R .  113 

Charles  R.  Crisp,  Ga.,  D .  106 

Richmond  P.  Hobson,  Ala.,  D .  105 

Jeremiah  Donovan,  Conn.,  D .  O 

Claudius  U.  Stone,  Ill.,  D .  O 

John  W.  Abercrombie,  Ala.,  D.  .....  .  2 

Silas  R.  Barton,  Neb.,  R .  2 

Carl  E.  Mapes,  Mich.,  R .  2 

Dick  T.  Morgan,  Okla.,  R .  2 

Percy  E.  Quin,  Miss.,  D .  2 

The  above  PARTIAL  list  shows  the  seven 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  MOST  FRE¬ 
QUENTLY  FAILED  TO  VOTE  during  the 
present  session  of  Congress  and  the  seven 
who  have  MOST  FREQUENTLY  VOTED  on 
118.  roll  calls  from  the  beginning  of  the 
session  up  to  the  time  when  Congress  de¬ 
cided  to  curb  absenteeism  by  docking  the 
Members’  pay  for  absence.  A  COMPLETE 
list  giving  this  information  for  EVERY 
Member  of  Congress  has  been  prepared  and 
will  be  supplied  free  of  charge  to  all  who 
apply  for  it.  Address: 

COLLIER’S  WASHINGTON  BUREAU, 
901  Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

RECORDS  OF  CONGRESSMEN 
Collier’s  Washington  Bureau  has  kept  for 
six  years  past  records  of  the  votes  of  all 
Congressmen  and  Senators  on  all  important 
subjects  such  as  Panama  Tolls,  Anti-Trust 
Bills,  Currency,  Tariff,  etc.  The  record  of 
any  one  Senator  or  Congressman  will  be 
sent  free  of  charge.  Give  the  name  of  the 
one  whose  record  you  want,  and  address 

COLLIER’S  WASHINGTON  BUREAU, 
901  Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


well  known  to  their  constituents.  It  is 
51  Iso  to  be  said  that  sometimes  absence 
from  roll  calls  is  owing  to  membership 
in  committees  which  may  happen  to  have 
important  meetings  at  the  same  time  when 
Congress  is  in  session,  or,  on  infrequent 
occasions,  to  business  which  takes  them 
away  from  Washington.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  infer  that  the  Members  who 
have  a  perfect  or  almost  perfect  record 
of  attendance  are,  therefore,  the  most  able 
or  1  he  most  useful.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  quite  true  that  absenteeism  is  a  serious 
detriment  to  public  service.  At  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  session  it  became  so  bad 
that  it  was  frequently  impossible  to  trans¬ 
act  business  because  of  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  It  was  in  order  to  get  urgent 
business  transacted  that  Leader  Under¬ 
wood,  who,  of  course,  feels  responsible  for 
the  work  of  the  session,  introduced  and 
pressed  through  a  resolution  deducting  the 
pay  of  Members  pro  rata  for  each  day’s 
absence  unless  caused  by  illness.  Con¬ 
gress  is  well  aware  that  the  country  dis¬ 
approves  of  absenteeism.  That  is  shown 
by  the  very  large  majority  by  which  this 
docking  resolution  was  passed:  213  yeas,.: 
to  27  nays.  Some  of  the  Members  who  * 
are  themselves  conspicuous  absentees  were 
careful  to  get  themselves  on  record  in 
favor  of  this  resolution  condemning  and 
penalizing  absenteeism.  It  is  also  true* 
that  Congress  is  obviously  conscious  of 
guilt,  and  takes  pains  to  make  it  difficult 
for  the  public  to  find  out  what  Members 
are  absent  and  how  often.  There  are  no 
daily  roll  calls,  nor  any  other  record,  and 
the  only  way  to  get  a  line  on  the  matter 
is  through  the  painstaking  compilation  of 
failures  to  vote  on  roll  calls,  which  is 
referred  to  elsewhere  on  this  page.  More¬ 
over,  even  after  the  docking  resolution  was 
passed,  orders  were  issued  that  no  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  those  whose  salaries 
have  been  docked  is  to  be  made  public 
until  after  the  election. 

The  Real  Trouble 

/ABSENTEEISM  is  only  a  surface  evi- 
T\-  dence  of  a  more  deep-rooted  evil. 
The  real  and  sobering  fact  is  that  so 
many  Members  of  the  Lower  House  look 
upon  their  office  merely  as  a  good  job 
which  pays  $7,500  a  year,  with  trimmings 
that  bring  it  up  to  about  $10,000.  The 
lower  standard  of  the  ability  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  personnel  of  the  House  during 
the  past  few  years  is  obvious  to  anyone 
who  studies  Congress  either  on  the  ground 
or  through  close  reading  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record.  Several  reasons  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  this.  The  most  important  is 
the  recent  raising  of  the  size  of  the  Lower 
House  from  391  to  435.  The  larger  the 
body  the  more  easy  it  is  for  mediocrity  of 
character,  or,  worse,  to  escape  observation 
and  detection.  The  Lower  House  would 
be  more  useful  and  more  efficient  if  it 
were  more  compact.  To  reduce  its  size 
would  be,  however,  to  cut  off  just  so  many 
jobs, to  go  against  the  pork-barrel  current; 
and  the  present  Congress  has  been  more 
brazenly  intent  upon  patronage  and  pork 
than  any  other  session  in  recent  years. 
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T3RITAIN  S  50,000  EAST  INDIAN  TROOPS  with  the  main  army  in  France  are  a  strange 
mixture  of  the  ancient  and  the  modern.  Their  habits  and  customs  are  as  old  as  history, 
while  their  rifles  and  machine  guns,  which  their  princes  Paid  for  with  the  sale  of  precious  jewels, 
are  the  newest  extant.  Ten  thousand  of  these  Orientals  are  Gurkhas,  mountaineers  from  Nepal, 
who,  besides  being  good  riflemen,  are  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  kukri,  a  curved  sword  with  which 
they  mow  down  men  as  grass  is  mown  down  with  a  sickle.  India  is  supposed  to  have  2,000,000 
men  with  military  training.  Those  in  the  snapshot  above  are  marching  under  a  French  flag 
presented  to  them  on  the  road  from  Marseilles  to  the  firing  line.  While  England  may  be  able 
to  bring  millions  of  colonials  to  Europe,  her  supply  of  officers  is  by  no  means  inexhaust¬ 
ible.  Approximately  1,200  of  the  6,500  in  the  field  have  been  killed,  wounded  or  captured,  and 
it  is  feared  that  nearly  all  of  the  10,431  in  the  service  will 
be  lost  if  the  war  lasts  a  year  or  two.  Fresh  officers  are  being 
trained  to  fill  up  the  gaps,  but  as  a  ride  newly  promoted  men  are 
Poor  substitutes  for  seasoned  officers.  Two  wounded  officers 
sent  to  Paris  for  treatment  are  seen  in  the  photograph  below 
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ALOST  CRUMBLING  UNDER  GERMAN  SHELL  FIRE.  Nearly  all  the  population  deserted  the  town,  thinking'  tha:t 
the  Belgian  army  to  the  border,  and  il  had  to  suffer  the  fate  of  many  other  Belgian  towns  and  cities.  The  hou< 
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Path  of  Glory 
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r  I  '  HE  SNAPSHOT  ABOVE  ILLUSTRATES  the  story  of  one  of  the  saddest  of  Belgium’s 
many  war  tragedies.  The  women  are  Madame  Claessens  {at  the  right),  widow  of  a  prominent 
Belgian  merchant,  and  her  daughter.  The  photographer  found  them  resting  on  the  roadside  a  short 
distance  from  Antwerp  as  most  of  the  city’s  300,000  terror-stricken  citizens  were  fleeing  into  Holland 
for  safety.  The  father  and  two  sons  were  killed  in  Liege  and  the  family  home  was  destroyed  by 
German  shells.  The  mother  and  daughter  walked  to  Holland,  begging  food  and  shelter  on  the 
way.  Then  they  walked  to  Antwerp,  where  they  hoped  to  find  a  permanent  refuge.  They  had 
been  in  the  city  only  a  short  time  when  they  were  again  forced  to  flee  on  foot  into  Holland.  In 
the  circle  is  seen  one  of  the  Belgian  army’s  machine  guns  in  a  trench  before  Antwerp  during  the 
siege.  Below  is  a  photograph  of  the  Pontoon  bridge  at  Antwerp  on  which  about  250,000  Belgian 

civilians  crossed  the  river  Scheldt  into  Holland,  just  before 
the  city  was  taken  by  the  Germans.  It  is  probably  the  largest 
Pontoon  bridge  ever  built.  It  is  supported  by  ocean-going 
ships  and  river  freighters  all  the  way  across.  The  Bel¬ 
gians  Partially  destroyed  it  when  the  great  exodus  was  finished 


ue  the  Germans 
and  the  bi  idee 


would  have  no  excuse  for  destroying  it.  But  Alost  was  in  the  path  of  the  Germans  as  they  drove 
were  only  damaged  by  shells;  the  buildings  in  the  background  went  up  in  smoke  after  being  hit 
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Krupp’s  and  the 


I 


Guns 


N  1808  a  young  blacksmith 
with  a  large  family,  living 
in  the  German  town  of 
Essen,  determined  that  his 
income  was  not  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demands  made  upon  it. 

After  the  manner  characteristic  of  the 
thrifty  middle  classes  of  Prussia  for 
centuries  he  had  saved  what  he  could. 

But  his  savings  were  not  of  a  size  to 
permit  him  to  develop  his  business  as 
he  planned.  So  he  set  out  to  borrow 
money.  He  was  not  very  successful. 

Three  years  later,  however,  he  had 
managed  to  gather  together  approxi¬ 
mately  $3,000.  With  that  sum  he  se¬ 
cured  a  stone  dwelling,  tore  out  the 
interior  himself,  and,  with  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  owners,  built  two  stone 
chimneys  at  either  end  of  it.  When 
smoke  began  to  issue  from  those  chim¬ 
neys  the  new  venture  of  the  black¬ 
smith,  Frederick  Krupp,  was  launched 
and,  incidentally,  the  foundation  of 
modern  Prussian  militarism  was  laid. 

The  business  did  not  bring  success 
to  Frederick  Krupp,  however.  Hard 
work  completely  broke  down  his 
health,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  his  family  was 
in  dire  circumstances.  The  iron  founder's  name  and 
business  passed  to  his  fourteen-year-old  son,  who  had 
labored  in  the  foundry  and  helped  to  smelt  the  iron 
ore.  Young  Krupp  knew  the  business,  and  it  was  his 
activity,  tact,  and  perseverance  which  ultimately  made 
the  name  of  Krupp  known  throughout  the  world. 

The  Irresistible  Weapon 

WHEN  he  died  in  1877  the  business  passed  to  his 
son,  Frederick  Alfred  Krupp,  who  died  in  1902, 
leaving  his  daughter,  Bertha  Krupp,  the  chief 
shareholder  in  a  stock  company  which  had  been  formed. 

Bertha  Krupp  still  holds  those  shares,  and  nomi¬ 
nally  she  is,  therefore,  in  control  of  the  company. 
But  the  Prussian  black,  white,  and  red  flag  that 
floats  over  practically  every  building  at  the  plant, 
while  reminding  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  workers 
of  their  national  trust  and  task,  at  the  same  time 
reveals  the  underlying  power  that  actually  directs 
the  works. 

To  the  trust  the  Empire  has  placed  in  the  horde 
of  workers  at  Krupp’s,  which  has  been  faithfully 
kept  by  them,  many  of  the  successes  of  the  German 
army  are  undoubtedly  due.  Consider  the  new  siege  gun. 

This  ponderous  weapon  has  been  the  one  big  sur¬ 
prise  of  the  war  in  Europe.  Its  action  and  effect 
have  startled  every 
ordnance  expert  on 
the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  has  com¬ 
pletely  revolution¬ 
ized  the  science  of 
making  war. 

Nations  have  ex¬ 
pended  billions  of 
dollars  in  construc¬ 
tion  of  fortifica¬ 
tions.  The  most  ex¬ 
pensive  materials 
have  been  used. 

Cost  was  not  con¬ 
sidered.  Men  have 
made  it  their  life’s 
work  to  construct 
fortresses  that  were 
in  their  time  consid¬ 
ered  impregnable. 

And  as  long  ago  as 
1885,  when  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  so- 
called  modern  forti¬ 
fications  before  such 
cities  as  Liege  and 
Namur  were  com¬ 
pleted,  they  be¬ 
lieved  that  that end 
had  been  attained. 

The  best  of  the 
fortifications  scat¬ 
tered  throughout 
Europe  are  con¬ 
structed  along  sim¬ 
ilar  lines.  As  an 

example,  one  of  the  Turkish  forts  on  the  Bosporus 
was  built  from  the  identical  plans  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  one  of  the  forts  before  Liege.  Now 
money  spent  in  erecting  such  forts  is  considered  as 
good  as  lost.  The  day  of  the  fortress  has  passed ; 
the  ,"'w  siege  gun  is  responsible  for  the  passing. 


By  Norman  Draper 


The  new  16-inch  siege  gun,  which  has  rendered  forts  obsolete 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  until  these  guns  were 
used  to  batter  down  the  fortifications  at  Liege  not 
a  war  office  in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  Ger¬ 
many’s,  even  knew  that  such  engines  of  war  existed. 
If  any  other  government  did  have  an  inkling  of  their 
existence,  that  is  all  it  was — an  inkling. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  that  no  nation 
has  any  military  secrets  that  are  not  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  other  important  nations,  but  events  have 
proved  that  this  terrible  weapon  was  most  certainly 
an  exception.  Only  a  few  high  German  army  officials 
had  heard  of  it.  There  are  members  of  the  Reichstag 
who  voted  the  money  to  construct  the  first  gun  who 
until  this  day  are  ignorant  of  its  nature.  The  first  one 
was  built  five  years  ago  at  Krupp's.  It  was  tested  on 
the  proving  grounds  attached  to  the  plant. 

Making  the  Destroyer 

kHESE  grounds  cover  an  area  4  kilometers  in 
length  and  2  kilometers  in  width.  They  are  used 
for  testing  and  experimental  firing  of  all  kinds 
of  guns  built  at  the  Krupp  plant,  for  tests  on  armor 
plates,  deck  plates,  steel  plates  for  the  shields  on  the 
carriages  of  field  guns,  powder  and  various  varieties 
of  high-powered  explosives,  and  for  bursting  trials  of 
gun  barrels  and  projectiles.  In  1909  35,000  rounds 
were  fired  at  the  Krupp  proving  grounds.  Thousands 


gigantic  weapons  were  being 
fired.  Every  employee  of  the 
plant  knew  something  about  the 
guns,  and  fifty  thousand  men 
at  least  have  seen  one  or  more 
of  them  in  operation  during  the 
last  five  years.  Each  man,  apparently, 
has  held  the  secret  in  his  breast  as 
though  it  were  his  own. 

A  member  of  the  Reichstag,  in  a 
Berlin  newspaper  of  recent  date,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  secrecy  that  surrounded 
the  making  of  the  siege  gun  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“The  fact  that  the  German  army 
possessed  such  a  gun  was  as  much 
of  a  surprise  to  the  Germans  as  to 
foreigners,  for  its  construction  and 
nature  were  kept  secret,  as  the  situa¬ 
tion  demanded,  so  that  even  in  the 
Empire  only  a  limited  number  knew 
about  it.  When  the  trials  were  fin¬ 
ished  and  all  was  ready  to  begin  the 
construction  of  the  new  gun,  the  prob¬ 
lem  presented  itself  of  making  this 
wonderful  work  of  war  without  at¬ 
tracting  attention. 

“More  than  forty  officers  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  preliminary  discussion  over  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  military  budget  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Budget  Committee  of  the  Reichstag.  When  the 
subject  of  arms  was  i-eached,  the  head  of  that  depart¬ 
ment  requested  that  this  part  of  the  budget  be  not 
debated  at  that  time.  At  the  close  of  the  session  he 
told  me  confidentially  that  a  new  siege  gun  was  in  con¬ 
sideration.  The  General  Staff,  he  said,  had  urgently 
requested  that  not  a  word  be  said  about  the  matter  in 
the  Budget  Commission.  Not  even  the  officers,  they 
declared,  knew  what  was  being  done. 


Working  in  Silence 

T 


T 


In  1913  there  were  73,000  men  working  at  Krupp’s.  A  week  before  Germany’s  declaration  of  war  the  number  was  doubled.  The  reg¬ 
ulations  are  strict.  To  some  parts  of  the  plant  visitors  never  come.  Army  officers  are  assigned  to  Krupp’s  as  they  would  be  to  an  army  post 

of  men  were  working  there  every  day.  And  every 
day  they  saw  the  new  siege  gun  being  tested. 

When,  after  a  period  of  experimentation,  it  was 
determined  that  the  gun  was  a  success,  other  sim¬ 
ilar  weapons  were  made  and  brought  out  for  their 
tests.  On  some  days  as  many  as  three  of  these 


HE  request  of  the  General  Staff  was  observed. 
Then  work  on  the  new  gun  was  begun.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  them  are  already  at  the  front  and  others 
are  in  the  arsenals.  Still  others  are  under  construc¬ 
tion.  Not  long  ago,  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  on 
Arms,  I  was  in  the  gun  factory  (Krupp’s),  and  was 
informed  that  any  number  of  tubes  and  projectiles  for 
the  guns  could  be  finished  in  a  very  brief  time,  not  to 
mention  the  great  supply  on  hand.  I  asked  whether 
these  guns  wore  themselves  out  quickly,  and  was  as¬ 
sured  by  an  expert  that  there  are  not  enough  forts  in 
the  world  to  wear  out  a  single  gun.’’ 

The  interview  speaks  for  itself.  I  know  from  other 
sources  that  are  unimpeachable  that  the  member  of 

the  Reichstag 
quoted  spoke  the 
truth.  The  General 
Staff  was  loath  even 
to  inform  officers 
of  rank  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  army  of  its 
plans  for  the  new 
gun.  Members  of 
the  Reichstag  were 
at  first  kept  totally 
in  ignorance  of  the 
exact  purpose  for 
which  money  was 
being  appropriated 
under  the  general 
heading  of  “Arms.” 
Later  they  knew  in 
a  general  way  that 
a  siege  gun  of  some 
sort  was  being  built 
at  Krupp’s,  but  that 
was  all  they  did 
know. 

Yet  the  General 
Staff  trusted  its  se¬ 
cret  with  the  army 
of  w  o  r  k  e  r  s  at 
Krupp’s.  Events 
have  slio  w  n  that 
this  trust  was  not 
misplaced. 

In  view  of  the 
important  part  this 
siege  gun  lias  been 
and  is  playing  in 
this  war  and  will 
play  in  all  wars  in  the  future,  a  description  of  it  and 
its  evolution  is  valuable.  The  first  of  these  weapons 
turned  out  by  the  Krupp  shops  was  of  11-inch  bore  and 
it  was  known  as  the  11-inch  howitzer.  When  it  was 
fired  the  recoil  was  so  great  that  the  gun  was  torn 
from  its  position  and  hurled  100  feet  away,  where 
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t  buried  half  of  itself  in  the  earth. 
)rdnanee  experts  of  the  German  army, 
distantly  on  duty  at  the  Krupp  plant, 
iccordingly  set  themselves  to  work  to 
ind  an  effective  method  of  reducing  the 
ecoil.  Their  efforts  finally  produced 
i  pair  of  hydraulic  tubes,  which  were 
ilaced  along  the  barrel  of  the  gun.  A 
aixture  of  glycerin  and  water  was  pre¬ 
mised  for  the  tubes,  and  the  barrel  of 
he  gun  was  fitted  to  them  in  such  a 
aanner  that  the  recoil  was  taken  up  by 
lie  glycerin  and  water  as  it  was  forced 
hrough  a  series  of  vents  inside  the  tube 
he  instant  the  gun  was  fired.  Gravity 
’orced  the  mixture  to  flow  back  to  its 
irst  position  after  the  recoil  had  been 
sntirely  taken  up,  where  it  was  ready  to 
ibsorb  the  shock  of  the  next  shot. 

Caterpillar  Feet 

HE  recoil  eliminated,  vast  possibili¬ 
ties  were  opened.  The  caliber  of 
lie  gun  was  increased  by  three  inches. 
SVitli  a  14-inch  bore  the  gun  was  also  a 
success.  So  the  bore  was  increased 
igain.  It  then  measured  1G  inches — that 
s  to  say,  the  diameter  of  the  inside  of 
:lie  barrel  was  16  inches.  But  the  rifle 
ind  its  attachments  were  so  heavy  (they 
tveigh  forty  tons)  that  every  time  it 
tvas  moved  on  its  carriage,  when  the 
ground  was  damp,  the  wheels  sank  in 
several  inches. 

Prior  to  that  time  an  officer  in  the 
Italian  army  had  invented  what  the 
svorld  now  knows  as  caterpillar  wheels. 
These  were  placed  on  the  heavier  pieces 
of  field  artillery  belonging  to  the  Ital¬ 
ian  army  in  order  that  the  gun  might  be 
moved  over  swampy  land.  The  Germans 
accordingly  adopted  the  Italian  plan  and 
made  caterpillar  “feet”  that  could  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  wheels  of  carriages  made 
to  transport  the  big  siege  guns.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  many  complete  caterpillar  wheels 
were  made.  The  “feet,”  however,  were 
different  from  those  of  the  Italian  cater¬ 
pillar  wheels  in  that  they  were  con¬ 
structed  of  a  fibrous  composition,  reen¬ 
forced  with  strips  of  steel.  From  that 
time  on  the  siege  guns  could  be  dragged 
by  horses  or  traction  engines  over  any 
but  the  most  marshy  land  in  Europe. 

Shells  at  $970  Apiece 

THER  armies  of  Europe,  to  a  limited 
extent,  also  employ  caterpillar 
wheels  for  their  big  guns.  But  it  was  the 
experts  of  the  German  army  at  Krupp's 
who  devised  the  method  of  constructing 
the  “feet”  of  a  steel-enforced  composi¬ 
tion  which  is  many  times  lighter  than 
solid  steel  or  iron,  and,  therefore,  per¬ 
mits  many  extra  “feet”  to  be  carried. 
Further,  these  may  be  removed  when 
the  guns  are  being  taken  over  hard 
ground. 

On  such  a  surface  the  gun  may  be 
moved  easier  with  greater  dispatch 
without  the  “feet,”  which  are  so  light 
that  a  mounted  artilleryman  may  carry 
two  of  them  slung  to  his  saddle  without 
inconvenience. 

The  16-inch  gun  as  it  is  now  employed 
by  the  Germans  is  usually  fired  at  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  from  15  to  65  degrees,  the  pro¬ 
jectile  shaping  a  curved  course  through 
the  air  to  its  target.  Projectiles  fired 
from  these  guns  are  of  two  different 
weights.  One  variety,  the  most  highly 
explosive,  weighs  2,000  pounds,  while  the 
other,  which  contains  more  steel  and  less 
explosive,  weighs  2,600  pounds.  These 
projectiles,  too,  are  made  at  Krupp’s. 
The  Government  pays  $970  for  each  one 
delivered. 

Elaborately  equipped  with  range 
finders,  pointers,  sights,  and  a  number  of 
other  devices  to  aid  the  gunners,  the 
siege  gun  can  hurl  a  projectile  accu¬ 
rately  at  a  target  twelve  miles  away. 

The  Man  Behind  the  Gun 

T  has  been  reported  that  one  of  these 
guns  scored  100  per  cent  hits  during 
its  operations  before  Namur.  The  gunner 
who  made  this  record,  if  it  was  made, 
knew  his  weapon.  He  was,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  formerly  a  worker  in  the  gun  shops 
at  Essen. 

He  had  watched  the  casting  of  the 
barrel  and  he  had  seen  the  steel  jacket 
shrunk  on  it.  Later  he  himself  did  the 
firing  when  the  gun  was  tested  on 
the  proving  grounds.  When  Germany 
vent  to  war  this  man,  along  with  others 
v  ho  had  much  to  do  with  the  making 
and  testing  of  the  siege  guns,  was  hur¬ 
riedly  summoned  from  Essen  and  sent  to 
the  front  with  them.  That  fact  in  itself 
is  sufficient  to  show  how  closely  Krupp’s 
and  what  the  English  term  “Kaiserism” 
are  allied. 


There  are  no  fortifications  in  Europe, 
and  I  safely  include  those  of  Paris,  which 
can  withstand  for  any  length  of  time  the 
assault  of  the  German  siege  guns.  In 
high  German  military  circles  this  has 
been  an  axiom  for  years.  Other  nations 
have  just  found  it  out. 

The  Science  of  Aiming 

UITE  a  large  part  of  the  Krupp  plant 
is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  pro¬ 
jectiles.  They  are  made  of  crucible  steel 
and  are  for  guns  and  rifles  of  various 
calibers.  They  are  cast  and  polished, 
and  by  the  time  they  leave  the  plant  they 
are  complete  in  every  detail.  It  but  re¬ 
mains  to  place  the  explosive  in  the  nose 
of  the  shells  before  they  are  ready  to  be 
fired  from  the  guns,  not  only  of  the  army, 
but  on  the  ships  of  the  navy. 

In  action  these  shells  manufactured  by 
the  Krupp’s  are  effective  in  different 
ways. 

As  an  example,  the  shells  from  small- 
caliber  guns  are  of  practically  no  value 
against  fortifications.  When  they  strike 
they  will  either  bounce  off  the  sloping 
sides  or  dash  themselves  to  pieces. 

The  effect  of  shells  from  the  siege  guns 
differs,  according  to  the  angle  at  which 
they  are  fired.  The  idea  in  elevating  the 
guns  to  an  angle  before  firing  them  is  to 
have  the  shell  come  down  on  top  of  the 
fortification  at  which  it  is  aimed.  When 
this  is  done  the  ton  of  steel  will  drop 
through  the  armor  and  explode. 

Fired  directly  at  the  fortification,  it 
will  either  penetrate  it  for  a  distance  and 
then  explode,  or  explode  upon  contact. 
In  either  case  great  destruction  will  be 
wrought. 

If  one  of  the  shells  from  the  siege 
guns  hits  a  steel  turret  or  cupola,  it  will 
carry  the  work  and  the  men  inside  it 
completely  away. 

Outfitting  the  Zeppelins 

FRENCH  artillery  officer  is  the  au¬ 
thority  for  the  statement  that  3,000 
siege-gun  shells  a  day  were  dropped  into 
Namur  during  the  operations  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  against  that  place. 

The  German  Government  has  several 
of  its  ordnance  experts  assigned  to  do 
nothing  else  but  experiment  with  high  ex¬ 
plosives,  projectiles,  and  guns.  These 
experts,  who  spend  the  great  majority  of 
their  time  at  the  Krupp  plant,  have  been 
laboring  for  two  years  on  a  device  that 
will  enable  the  Zeppelin  airships  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  launch  marine  torpedoes.  The 
army  men  have  worked  with  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Zeppelin  concern  and  with 
the  employees  of  Krupp’s.  Several  tests 
have  been  made,  but,  so  far  as  is  known, 
none  of  them  have  been  successful.  The 
apparatus  used  in  the  tests  was  manu¬ 
factured  at  the  Krupp  plant  as  far  as  it 
was  possible  to  do  so.  Germany  would 
protect  a  device  of  this  kind  as  it  did  the 
siege  gun.  At  Krupp’s  the  Government 
is  sure  its  secret  would  be  safe. 

Guarding  Krupp’s 

ERMANY  undoubtedly  would  go  to 
almost  any  extent  to  protect  Essen 
from  danger  of  attack.  When  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  storm  and  capture  Antwerp, 
military  experts  agree  that  the  Kaiser’s 
strategists  had  the  protection  of  Krupp’s 
primarily  in  view.  The  Belgian  city  has 
been  called  the  back  door  to  Essen.  A 
glance  at  a  military  map  of  that  section 
of  Europe  will  show  why. 

A  strip  of  Holland  lies  between  Bel¬ 
gium  and  Germany  as  far  south  as  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it, 
Aachen. 

There  are  two  main  railroad  lines 
between  Antwerp  and  Essen.  One 
crosses  this  strip  of  Holland  and  the 
other  escapes  it  by  cutting  a  semicircle 
to  the  south,  passing  through  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  Troops  of  the  Allies  would  not 
be  permitted  to  violate  the  neutrality  of 
Holland  by  passing  along  the  first  men¬ 
tioned  railroad  should  they  secure  an 
opportunity  to  march  on  Essen.  With 
Antwerp  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans 
and  a  line  of  communication  established 
between  that  city  and  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
which  is  in  Germany  just  over  the  Bel¬ 
gian  border,  Essen  is  safe  unless  the 
troops  of  the  Allies  should  sweep  in 
upon  it  from  the  east  or  west,  which 
hardly  seems  probable  as  this  is  written. 

Dependable  Workers 

HE  workers  at  Krupp’s  are  without 
doubt  the  most  contented  in  the 
world.  Strikes  have  been  unknown.  A 
strike  of  any  duration  there  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Europe  would 
have  meant  to  Prussian  militarism  a  dis 
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SOUPS 


E-PH  CaMPBELI. 

.  aMoen,n,j  u.^- 


Potting 

the  young  plant. 


Setting  it 
out  in  the  field 


HISTORY 
of  the  FINEST 
TOMATO  irv 
NEW  JERSEY 

(As  told  by  himself) 

R  /JY  ancestors  were  the 
!▼  A  aristocracy  of  their 
race — developed  through 
years  of  cross-breeding  in  the 
Experiment-Station  of 
the  Campbell  farms. 

“The  parent-vine 
on  which  I  grew  was 
nurtured  and  cultiva¬ 
ted  with  unceasing 
care  until  I  with  my 
brother-tomatoes  arrived  at 
complete  maturity — red- 
ripe,  juicy  and  of  a  most 
enticing  flavor. 

Then  we  were 
gathered  at  early 
dawn,  carried  in  bas¬ 
kets  on  wagons  direct 
to  the  Campbell 
plant,  plunged  into  a 
refreshing  bath  of  crystal- 
clear  water  from  artesian 
wells,  and  finally 
transformed  into  the 
most  famous  and 
popular  of  all  the 
Campbell  kinds — 

Campbell’s 
Tomato  Soup 


Gathering 
the  perfect  fruit. 


Delivering  it 

at  the  Campbell  plant. 


2 1  kinds  1 0c  a  can 


Labelling 

the  Campbell  can 


One  machine  labels  17,500 
cans  in  one  hour. 


FOR  THE  RED-AN! 

_ 


_ 


“Is  it  any  wonder 
that  we  now  commingle  at 
the  festive  board  with  the 
best  society  of  our  native 
land?” 


L 


VI ADE  IN  AMERICA’’ 

Meets  Hearty  Response 


Collier’s  campaign  to  win  for  American  goods  the 
respect  and  prestige  to  which  they  are  entitled  has  met  with 
quick  response  and  enthusiasm  from  manufacturers,  merchants,  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce,  newspapers,  advertising  men  and  a  wide  variety  of  readers.  We  print 
herewith  extracts  from  a  few  of  the  many  hundreds  of  letters  received  following 
our  first  full-page  editorial  advertisement  on  October  3.  On  the  opposite  page 
appears  the  fifth  article  in  the  series,  which  will  be  continued  weekly. 


United  Cigar  Stores  Company, 
New  York 

Your  campaign,  entitled  “Free  Trade 
for  Americans — with  Americans,”  has 
come  to  the  attention  of  both  Mr.  Geo.  J. 
Whelan  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Whelan,  president 
of  this  company.  At  their  request  I  am 
sending  you  their  sincerest  congratula¬ 
tions  on  undertaking  this  campaign. 
With  the  influence  exerted  by  Collier’s 
it  ought  to  have  a  rousing  welcome  in 
this  country.  C.  R.  Sherlock. 

Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  New  Y'ork 

Congratulations  on  your  campaign  in 
favor  of  American-made  goods.  If  you 
handle  this  thing  on  the  fact  basis  upon 
which  Collier's  campaigns  are  usually 
conducted,  it  ought  to  make  a  very  valu¬ 
able  piece  of  constructive  work  that  will 
benefit  every  one  of  us  in  tlie  advertising 
business.  F.  Huber  Hoge. 

Wayne  Oil  Tank  &  Pump  Co. 

We  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
stand  you  have  taken  in  this  matter,  and 
believe  if  the  other  magazines  would 
follow  your  lead  it  would  result  in  elimi¬ 
nating  the  American  mania  for  imported 
products.  B.  F.  Gey'er. 

Akron  Chamber  of  Commerce 

This  is  a  campaign  which  should  ap¬ 
peal  to  all  loyal  Americans,  and  is  along 
the  lines  nationally  of  the  gospel  preached 
by  Chambers  of  Commerce  locally — that 
people  should  trade  at  home.  “Made  in 
United  States”  should  be  a  new  trade 
slogan  for  the  manufacturers  of  this 
country  and  also  should  be  the  label 
preferred  by  all  Americans. 

Vincent  S.  Stevens. 

West  Coast  Lumber  Manltfacturers’ 

Association,  Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

I  wish  to  say  to  you  that  I  think  this 
is  one  of  the  greatest  movements  that  has 
ever  been  started  of  this  character.  I 
congratulate  the  man  who  is  responsible 
for  this  on  his  idea  and  sincerely  wish 
you  every  success  in  carrying  out  your 
plans.  Personally,  I  shall  pass  the  good 
word  along,  and  that,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  best  way  that  the  individual  can 
help;  besides,  of  course,  taking  the 
thought  to  himself  seriously  and  de¬ 
manding  American-made  goods. 

Thorpel  Babcock. 

The  Michigan  Stove  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

I  conclude  as  an  American  business 
man  and  citizen  you  have  struck  the 
keynote  of  the  situation,  and  it  should 
have  great  influence,  in  my  opinion. 
I  have  been  quoted  as  saying  we  have 
not  been  truly  American.  Many  have 
concluded  we  were  not  producing  in  this 
country  the  equal  of  what  was  produced 
in  foreign  countries.  Tn  a  few  things 
this  may  be  true,  but  we  are  producing  in 
this  country  of  ours  good  enough  things 
to  fill  the  bill  if  we  will  only  take  your 
advice  and  give  American  goods  a  trial. 
If  we  only  give  the  American  manufac¬ 
turer  the  preference,  everything  being 
equal,  the  manufacturers  of  this  country 
will  make  great  progress,  and  we  will 
be  able  to  use  much  larger  amounts  of 
the  articles  we  produce  in  this  country, 
giving  an  increased  amount  to  labor  and 
keep  our  money  circulating  among  our 
own  people.  George  H.  Barbour. 

The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  great  movement 
and  will  result  in  much  good  to  the  en¬ 
tire  United  States  of  America.  I  believe 
this  is  a  line  along  which  every  patriotic 
American  should  lend  his  support  and  co¬ 
operation.  Our  people  in  America  have 
been  too  free  and  generous  in  their  dispo¬ 
sition  to  help  every  nation  on  earth,  re¬ 
gardless  of  our  duty  to  one  another.  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  moving  in  this  direction, 
and  believe  you  are  moving  in  the  right 
dire-  John  C.  Drewry. 


The  Advertisers'  Club  of  Cincinnati 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
first  page  which  will  appear  in  Collier's 
Weekly  on  October  3.  This  will  be  read 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Advertisers’  Club 
on  Tuesday,  September  29,  and  I  am  sure 
that  all  the  members  will  join  me  in  ad¬ 
miration  of  your  efforts. 

A.  De  Montluzin. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
23d  inst.  regarding  your  page  in  sup¬ 
port  of  American-ma'de  products  and 
think  that  this  is  a  splendid  move  on  the 
part  of  your  publication.  L.  B.  Jones. 

Kellogg  Toasted  Corn  Flake  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

We  note  with  great  interest  your  cir¬ 
cular  entitled  “Free  Trade  for  Ameri¬ 
cans — With  Americans.”  Can  you  fur¬ 
nish  us  with  300  copies  of  this  circular? 

We  want  to  pass  these  to  our  sales¬ 
men  throughout  the  United  States  for 
their  information  and  to  give  them  a 
good  point  to  talk  about,  as  they  see  the 
trade.  John  Meyer. 

The  Ballard  Advertising  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  further 
evidence  of  extraordinary  foresight  and 
progressiveness  in  the  interest  of  the 
American  public  and  your  own,  and  wish 
you  the  greatest  success  in  this  under¬ 
taking.  Heard  Respess. 

Standard  Brick  Company',  Macon,  Ga. 

Beg  to  say  that  I  want  to  express,  as 
an  American  citizen,  my  high  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  Weekly,  which  has  always 
been  recognized  as  a  great  factor  in  the 
upbuilding  of  our  national  business.  The 
United  States  bears  to  the  balance  of  the 
world  somewhat  the  relation  the  South 
has  to  the  United  States.  We  have  al¬ 
ways  had  the  idea  that  foreign-made 
goods,  or  goods  made  outside  of  our 
Southern  States,  were  better  tban  the 
Southern  States  goods.  Your  effort  will 
no  doubt  have  a  tremendous  effect  in  the 
upbuilding  of  our  business,  and  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  “money  at  home,”  which  is  very 
much  to  be  desired  and  which  is  essen¬ 
tial  just  at  this  time. 

W.  E.  Dunwoodie. 

New  Britain  Chamber  of  Commerce 

We  are  heartily  in  accord  with  this 
project  and  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  you  upon  your  enterprise, 
wisdom,  and  patriotism. 

Collier’s,  with  its  far-reaching  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  people  of  this  nation,  should 
certainly  be  able  to  create  a  spirit  of 
understanding  among  our  people  of  what 
the  American  label  means  to  Americans. 

W.  B.  Moore. 

Merle  Sidener,  Guernsey'  Van  Riper, 

Publicity'  Counsel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

That’s  great  stuff — that  “Made-in- 
America”  campaign  that  you  are  starting. 

It  sounds  more  sane  and  practical  than 
the  export  frenzy.  Merle  Sidener. 

The  Columbus  Chamber  of  Commerce 

This  campaign  will  certainly  be  of  ad- 
Y'antage  to  American  manufacturers,  and 
we  consider  it  splendidly  patriotic  in  its 
intentions,  as  well  as  a  practical  step 
toward  educating  the  people  in  the  merit 
of  home  products.  John  A.  Kelley. 

J.  W.  Barber  Advertising  Agency, 
Boston 

Permit  us  to  add  our  mite  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  movement  you  have  inaugu¬ 
rated  :  “Free  Trade  for  Americans — with 
Americans.” 

We  wish  that  your  series  of  articles 
along  this  line  might  have  a  wide  dis¬ 
semination  among  retailers  of  wearing 
apparel  and  other  lines. 

J.  W.  Barber  Advertising  Agency. 
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aster  that  could  not  be  equaled.  Hence 
the  wage  and  pension  systems  are  exem¬ 
plary.  A  strike  there  now  is  practically 
an  impossibility,  so  elaborate  are  the 
precautions  that  have  been  taken  to  keep 
all  departments  of  the  plant  in  full  oper¬ 
ation  twenty-four  hours  a  day  and  seven 
days  a  week. 

The  House  of  Militarism 

Regulations  governing  the  Krupp 
plant  and  its  workers  are  as  strict 
even  in  times  of  peace  as  those  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  encampment  during  war.  Visitors 
are  allowed  in  parts  of  the  shops  only  if 
they  are  known.  To  some  parts  of  the 
plant  visitors  are  never  admitted.  Army 
officers  are  assigned  to  the  plant  as  they 
would  be  assigned  to  an  army  post,  and 
agents  of  the  concern  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  world  are  generally  officers  in  the 
German  army.  Militarism  and  the  name 
Krupp  axe  nearly  synonymous. 

In  1910  there  were  just  66,000  men 
working  at  Krupp’s.  A  year  ago  these 
figures  had  been  increased  by  nearly 
7,000.  A  week  before  Germany’s  first 
declaration  of  war  the  number  of  men 
in  many  of  the  shops  was  practically 
doubled.  Prior  to  the  war  the  greatest 
increase  in  the  number  of  employees  was 
in  the  five  years  from  1905  to  1910,  when 
the  figures  jumped  more  than  20,000. 
From  1893  to  1910  the  force  was  in¬ 
creased  by  more  than  40,000  men.  From 
1900  to  1903,  when  there  was  absolutely 
no  possibility  of  Germany  going  to  war, 
the  force  was  decreased  by  approxi¬ 
mately  9,000.  The  gathering  of  a  tiny 
war  cloud  over  southeastern  Europe 


caused  the  reemployment  of  the  men  who 
had  been  laid  off. 

Resources 

KRUPP’S  owns  three  coal  mines  near 
Bochum.  Last  year  3.000,000  tons 
of  coal  were  consumed  at  the  works  at 
Essen.  A  controlling  interest  in  ore 
mines  at  Bilbao,  in  the  north  of  Spain, 
is  also-owned  by  the  company. 

Krupp’s  make  other  things  besides 
armor,  guns,  and  projectiles.  A  gigantic 
shipbuilding  yard  at  Gaarden,  near  Kiel, 
is  theirs. 

In  addition,  there  are  the  engineer¬ 
ing  works  formerly  at  Tegel,  near  Berlin, 
but  now  moved  to  Kiel. 

Although  the  Krupp  concern  makes 
articles  of  all  descriptions,  its  success 
depends  primarily  upon  orders  for  arma¬ 
ments.  Disarmament  of  Germany  un¬ 
doubtedly  would  be  a  deathblow  to 
Krupps. 

Incidentally,  it  would  take  employ¬ 
ment  from  100.000  men  and  food  from 
another  100,000  women  and  children. 
There  are  no  friends  of  disarmament  in 
Essen,  Germany. 

The  Majesty  of  a  Name 

TO  the  average  German  in  times  of 
peace  the  name  Krupp  brings  about 
a  feeling  of  awe.  He  recognizes  that  in 
the  background  lurks  the  preparation,  on 
an  enormous  scale,  to  smash  other  powers 
and  perhaps  the  making  of  armaments 
even  to  use  for  attack  against  the  Father- 
land.  To  the  youth  of  Germany,  Krupp’s 
has  been  for  years  cited  as  a  criterion 
of  achievement. 
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The  Great  Magician 

By  WALT  MASON 

OLD  BOOZE,  the  magician,  does  wonderful  things;  he’ll  change  the 
condition  of  paupers  and  kings.  Some  flagons  of  whisky  concealed 
in  his  frame,  the  cripple  grows  frisky ,  forgets  that  he’s  lame;  the  beggars 
are  riding  on  beautiful  steeds,  the  man  law-abiding  does  desperate  deeds. 
The  husband  and  father  who’s  kind  to  his  wife  kicks  up  a  huge  p other, 
inaugurates  strife  ;  and  then  in  the  morning  he  coughs  up  his  fine,  and 
gets  a  grim  warning  to  cut  out  the  wine.  The  man  who  for  mildness 
is  famed  far  and  near  is  driven  to  wildness  by  schooners  of  beer;  with 
shotgun  or  hatchet  we  see  him  cavort,  and  doesn’t  he  catch  it  when 
dragged  into  court !  The  thoughtful  provider,  whose  kids  were  well 
fed,  now  lays  in  hard  cider  instead  of  rye  bread.  The  man  who  was 
straighter  than  any  strings  look,  poured  gin  in  his  crater,  and  now 
he’s  a  crook.  The  man  who  was  natty,  and  groomed  like  a  beau,  is 
ragged  and  ratty,  an  emblem  of  woe.  One  held  the  truth  higher 
than  any  in  town ;  Booze  made  him  a  liar,  and  battered  him  down. 
Old  Booze,  with  his  chalice,  doth  miracles  work  ;  he  ruins  the  palace, 
dismantles  the  kirk.  Industrial  regions  he  turns  to  a  void,  increases 
the  legions  of  starved  unemployed.  The  depths  and  the  shallows  of 
trouble  he  brings,  he  leads  to  the  gallows  the  victim  who  swings ; 
he  smuggles  the  coppers  of  men  who 
are  blind,  persuading  the  paupers  he’s 
friendly  and  kind.  And  always  he’s 
jolly,  and  blithely  he  cries:  “Join  me 
in  my  folly  - —  fools  only  are  wise  1  ” 
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SEE  AMERICA  FIRST! 
A  Phrase  That  Has  Acquired  New  Meaning 


Europe  is  closed — and  will  be  closed 
for  a  long  time — so  far  as  the  pleasure 
of  travel  is  concerned.  Europe  is  a 
wonderful  destination  in  peaceful 
times,  and  all  good  Americans  ought 
to  go  there  sometime,  just  as  they 
ought  to  go  to  India,  China,  Japan  and 
elsewhere — and  as  all  good  foreigners 
ought  to  come  to  America  if  they 
have  the  leisure  and  the  opportunity. 

But  the  idea  that  Americans  should 
stop  traveling  because  they  cannot 
travel  abroad  not  only  is  unpatriotic — 
it  is  absurd.  It  argues  either  ignorance 
of  facts  regarding  America,  or  lack  of 
imagination  regarding  the  facts. 

Illusion  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  pref¬ 
erence  for  foreign  travel.  Distance  always  has, 
and  no  doubt  always  will,  lend  enchantment  to 
the  view.  The  superiority  of  Europe  has  been, 
in  the  phrase  made  famous  by  President  Wilson, 
“largely  psychological.” 

Europe  is  different,  in  some  features  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  traveler,  but  it  is  in  no  way  superior 
or  more  interesting  than  America. 

Europe  has  no  climate  and  no  scenery  that 
cannot  be  matched  in  our  own  and  adjacent 
countries.  Europe  has  no  health  resorts,  no 
diversions  or  sports  that  are  not  duplicated 
in  America. 

The  spell  of  Europe  is  a  relic  of  the  days 
when  we  were  colonists.  Europe  then  was 
“home” — and  America  a  wilderness.  Born  of 
real  conditions,  the  illusion  has  thrived  on  ig¬ 
norance  and  false  standards— ignorance  of  the 
natural  beauties  and  resources  of  our  country 
and  thoughtless  adherence  to  the  idea  that 
things  are  good  in  proportion  to  their  expense 
and  difficulty  of  attainment.  But  the  time  has 
come  for  Americans  to  forego  illusions  and  to 
face  facts. 

If  you  want  climate,  take  your  choice.  Pick 
out  anything  you  like  in  the  way  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  moisture,  elevation  or  what  not,  and  you 


will  find  it  within  from  three  hours  to  three 
days  of  your  own  home.  If  you  want  scenery, 
the  same  is  true.  Within  our  own  boundaries, 
from  Alaska  to  Elorida,  and  from  Southern 
California  to  the  Maine  Woods,  there  is  every 
conceivable  variety  and  combination  of  climate 
and  scenery.  And  this  does  not  take  account 
of  our  adjacent  possessions  and  neighbors — 
from  beautiful  and  peaceful  Hawaii  on  one 
side  to  the  Bermudas  and  Cuba  on  the  other; 
from  the  winter  sports  of  Canada  on  the  North 
to  the  tropic  delights  of  Panama  and  the  Car¬ 
ibbean  on  the  South. 

If  it  is  health  you  seek,  Europe  offers  no 
greater  variety  of  springs  and  resorts  than 
America.  Analysis  is  the  test  of  medicinal 
waters,  and  any  physician  will  tell  you  where 
to  find — in_  America— the  exact  analysis  you 
need  and  the  exact  treatment  your  case 
requires. 

If  it’s  sport  you  want,  try  the  golf  links  of 
Pinehurst  and  Asheville,  Palm  Beach,  Belleair 
or  San  Diego  — drive  your  car  over  the  marvel¬ 
ous  highways  of  California  or  the  shell  roads  of 
Florida  and  Bermuda  and  get  a  thrill — a  sense 
of  the  freedom  and  bigness  of  all-out-doors — 
which  Europe  cannot  give  you. 

Our  two  great  expositions  alone — San  Diego 
and  San  Francisco— should  keep  you  in  America 
this  winter,  even  if  Europe  were  available.  These 
two  great  cities  of  our  Western  Empire  have 
something  to  show  the  world  that  Americans 
may  well  take  pride  in.  Do  not  miss  California 
this  year.  And  on  your  way  there  and  back, 
do  not  miss  Grand  Canyon  and  the  Painted 
Desert  of  our  great  Southwest,  the  charm  of 
New  Orleans,  the  garden  valleys  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  or  the  grandeur  of  Yellowstone. 

SPEND  THIS  WINTER  IN  SEEING 
YOUR  OWN  COUNTRY  AND 
LEARN  WHY  TRAVELED  FOREIGN¬ 
ERS  CONSIDER  IT  THE  WON¬ 
DER  COUNTRY  OF  THE  WORLD! 

SEE  AMERICA  FIRST! 
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Reynolds 

Tobacco 


takes 


Razoo 


out  of 


Jimmy 


The  Shelling  of  Rheims 


Yes-siree-bob,  you  can 
put  this  down  for  P.  A. : 
it  cuts  out  all  that  singe  and  smart  that  have 
been  making  you  wonder  why  on  earth  so 
good  a  friend  as  a  pipe  has  to  turn  around 
toward  the  last  and  bite  the  everlasting  lining 


out  of  your  taster. 


Prince  Albert 


the  national  joy  smoke 


inoculates  you  with  genuine  pleasure,  because 
the  patented  process  takes  out  the  bite  and 
leaves  only  the  best  of  good  times.  Just  you 
wad  a  charge  into  your  jimmy  pipe  and  test 
it  out.  Smoke  it  real  vicious  and  it  won’t 
snap  back  at  you.  Or  roll  it  up  into  a  ciga¬ 
rette  and  see  what  a  corking  fine  smoke  it 
makes  that  way. 

You  know  the  tidy  red 
tin  of  P.  A.  at  10c  the 
throw,  and  the  toppy  red 
bag,  5c.  But  for  keeping 
Prince  Albert  at  home  in 
A-l  apple-pie  condition 
just  you  risk  the  price  of 
a  pound  crystal  glass  hu¬ 
midor  and  you  will  always 
have  the  grand  old  joy 
smoke  in  the  old  tobacco 
box.  Also  sold  in  pound 
and  half-pound  tin  humi¬ 
dors.  Go  to  it,  John— and 
don’t  spare  the  ’osses. 


Concluded  from  page  10) 


any  farther.  lie  explained  how  the  Ger¬ 
mans  had  been  steadily  driven  back  from 
the  Yesle,  and  how  they  were  making  a 
last  desperate  stand.  That  morning  they 
were  holding  one  of  the  works  east  of 
the  town  at  Nogent  L’Abbesse,  but  had 
been  driven  out  at  the  point  of  the  bayo¬ 
net  by  a  furious  charge  of  the  Turcos. 
The  fight  was  now  merely  a  very  severe 
artillery  duel  between  the  German  how¬ 
itzers  and  the  French  guns  pushed  for¬ 
ward  to  the  recaptured  works.  Whenever 
the  French  artillery  became  very  ag¬ 
gressive  the  Germans  replied  by  shell¬ 
ing  the  cathedral,  and  as  we  stood 
there  three  more  huge  shells  burst  close 
to  it. 

Having  bade  these  brave  warriors  fare¬ 
well,  we  thought  it  time  to  return  to  the 
cathedral  and  find  our  motor,  which  had 
been  left  close  to  where  the  last  shells 
had  burst.  We  found  the  scpiare  quite 
deserted  except  by  one  old  man  who,  re¬ 
gardless  of  danger,  was  collecting  the 
blood-stained  straw  thrown  out  from  the 
interior  of  the  cathedral.  We  saw  also 
the  old  cripple  crawling  home  amid  the 
shell  holes  and  broken  masonry,  doubt¬ 
less  well  satisfied  with  his  clay’s  work. 


flammable  shell,  bursting  in  the  square 
in  front,  set  fire  to  the  dry  wood.  Almost 
at  the  same  time  another  German  shell 
landed  right  on  the  northeast  corner  over 
the  chancel,  smashing  one  of  the  flying 
buttresses  and  setting  lire  to  the  wooden 
roof,  which  was  old  and  dry  as  match- 
wood.  Monsieur  Chinot  is  of  the  opinion 
that  had  the  Fire  Brigade  been  present  the 
flames  might  have  been  extinguished  with¬ 
out  much  difficulty.  Unfortunately,  the 
station  close  to  the  cathedral  had  already 
been  destroyed  by  a  bursting  shell,  and 
the  Fire  Brigade  were  busy  putting  out 
conflagrations  in  other  parts  of  the  town. 

Succoring  the  Fallen  Foe 

"'HE  flames  spread  with  awful 


Indomitable  Jeanne 


THE  statue  of  Jeanne  d’Arc  still  re¬ 
mained  unscathed,  and  she  still  waved 
proudly  aloft  the  battered  Tricolor,  a 
symbol  of  the  victory  which  is  to  come. 
A  great  pool  of  fresh  blood  lay  on  the 
steps  of  the  main  entrance  behind  Jeanne 
d’Arc.  Hundreds  of  pigeons,  never  hav¬ 
ing  heard  of  the  Gilded  Hun,  flew  to  and 
fro  among  the  topmost  turrets,  cooing 
plaintively  and  wondering  why  their 
sanctuary  of  eight  centuries  was  thus 
being  disturbed. 

We  wandered  through  the  deserted 
streets  toward  the  station,  and  found 
a  light  in  a  hotel  called  the  Hotel 
du  Nord.  We  entered  and  sought  food 
and  shelter  for  the  night.  The  land¬ 
lady  seemed  delighted  to  receive  us,  giv¬ 
ing  us  the  warmest  of  welcomes. 

“Messieurs,  I  am  delighted  to  have  you 
as  my  guests  after  those  awful  Germans ; 
they  have  eaten  and  drunk  everything 
for  ten  days  and  paid  for  nothing.” 
Rheims  possesses  only  two  specialties  of 
any  interest  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  visitor : 
one  is  the  cathedral,  which  we  had  already 
seen,  and  the  other  is  the  champagne. 
The  latter  we  were  not  destined  to  see. 

“Monsieur,  I  can  give  you  a  good 
bottle  of  wine,  but  no  champagne.  The 
Germans  have  drunk  everything  up.” 

However,  this  good  lady  gave  us  an 
excellent  dinner,  which  we  ate  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  tremendous  bom¬ 
bardment. 


Fire 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


CRIMP  CUT 
LONG  BURNING  PIPE  AND 
CIGARETTE  TOBACCO 


ON  Saturday,  September  19,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  became  suddenly  seized  with  one 
of  those  lusts  of  destruction  which  over¬ 
came  them  at  Uouvain.  Throughout  the 
morning  they  vigorously  bombarded  the 
cathedral  itself.  The  damage  done  was 
great,  especially  on  the  south  side,  where 
stand  the  Archbishop’s  palace  and  the 
Salle  des  Rois.  All  these  buildings  were 
completely  destroyed  and  set  on  fire  by 
the  shells,  and  the  cathedral  was  hit  sev¬ 
eral  times,  the  explosions  breaking  what 
remained  of  the  windows,  ruining  the 
outer  carvings,  and  knocking  off  the 
heads  of  many  gargoyles  and  large  pieces 
of  the  old  stonework.  During  this  bom¬ 
bardment  the  German  wounded  became 
almost  mad  with  fear.  They  crawled  be¬ 
hind  the  great  Gothic  pillars  for  shelter, 
moaning  piteously ;  and  many  who  could 
move  crawled  up  the  staircases  inside 
the  two  towers  to  escape  the  flying  glass 
and  splinters. 

Now  we  come  to  the  crowning  dis¬ 
aster,  which  took  place  on  Saturday 
afternoon  at  four  o'clock,  and  which  has 
wrought  such  irreparable  ruin.  The  not  th- 
west  tower  has  been  under  repair  since 
May,  1913,  and  scaffolding  had  been 
placed  almost  to  its  highest  summit.  The 
following  facts  were  related  to  me  by  the 
AbbS  Chinot,  who,  together  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  Mons.  Landreux, 
was  alone  in  the  building  at  the  time. 
Monsieur  Chinot  does  not  know  to  this 
day  how  the  scaffolding  caught  fire,  be¬ 
cause  if  is  on  the  west  front,  which  was 
protected  from  the  German  shells  by  the 
south  side  of  the  cathedral,  the  guns  be¬ 
ing  fired  from  a  line  east  by  southeast. 
He  thinks  a  high-angle  fire  shell  must 
have  come  right  over  the  top  and  landed 
on  the  scaffolding,  or  else  that  an  m- 


THE  flames  spread  with  awful  ra¬ 
pidity.  In  a  few  minutes  they 


mounted  to  the  summit  of  the  northwest 
tower  and  set  fire  to  the  roof,  which  was 
already  burning  at  the  east  end.  Boiling 
lead  came  pouring  down,  setting  fire  to 
the  straw  inside  the  cathedral  on  which 
the  German  prisoners  were  lying.  Soon 
the  entire  cathedral  was  enveloped  in 
flames  and  presented  a  majestic  spec¬ 
tacle.  The  charred  remains  of  the  scaf¬ 
folding  came  tumbling  down  from  the 
northwest  tower,  falling  with  crashes 
into  the  street  beneath.  It  seemed  as  if 
nothing  could  save  any  part  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  building.  The  Germans,  now  having 
a  splendid  target,  redoubled  their  fire. 
The  scene  inside  was  terrible.  The  Ger¬ 
man  wounded  became  panic-stricken  and 
tried  to  escape  when  the  straw  inside 
caught  fire.  The  Archbishop  and  Mon¬ 
sieur  Chinot  directed  them  to  the  north 
door,  and  dragged  out  those  who  were 
unable  to  move  on  mattresses.  Here  an 
angry  crowd,  furious  at  this  wanton  van¬ 
dalism,  had  assembled.  They  shouted  to 
the  two  heroic  priests  to  let  the  barbari¬ 
ans  perish,  and  threatened  them  with 
violence.  The  Archbishop  and  Monsieur 
Chinot  placed  themselves  in  front  of  the 
terrified  wounded,  and  protected  them 
until  an  escort  of  French  troops  came 
up,  when  they  were  taken  to  a  house 
some  distance  away.  About  fourteen  of 
■  the  wounded,  not  heeding  the  warning  to 
leave  by  the  north  door,  ran  out  of  the 
door  on  the  south  side  toward  the  burn¬ 
ing  Archbishop’s  palace  and  the  Salle 
des  Rois.  Some  eight  or  nine  here  were 
caught  by  the  flames  and  burned  to  death. 
Some  four  or  five  more,  probably  so 
panic-stricken  that  they  did  not  realize 
what  they  were  doing,  ran  out  into  the 
streets  and  were  apparently  killed  by 
the  mob,  who  imagined  them  to  be  escap¬ 
ing.  By  five  o’clock  the  flames  had  burned 
themselves  out,  leaving  the  cathedral  as 
I  have  endeavored  to  describe  it. 

On  the  following  day,  Sunday,  I  went 
all  over  the  still  smoking  ruins,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  Abbe  Chinot.  The  scene 
was  one  of  awful  desolation.  We  mounted 
the  spiral  staircase  inside  the  southwest 
tower  and  climbed  to  the  roof.  We 
looked  down  on  the  burned  corpses  of  the 
German  soldiers  inside.  I  saw  the  great 
bells  in  the  north  tower  fallen  and  partly 
melted  from  the  great  heat.  Thus  perched 
some  two  hundred  feet  above  the  ground 
in  this  ruined  temple,  we  suddenly  heard 
the  whistle  of  a  shell  which  burst  only 
twenty  yards  away.  It  was  followed  by 
another.  We  did  not  wait  for  a  third, 
but  rushed  down  the  steps  and  out  of 
the  building,  glad  to  escape  from  this 
awful  scene. 


The  Non-Combatant  Dead 

rpHE  destruction  of  Rheims  Cathedral 


will  surely  occupy  a  very  high  and 
honorable  place  among  the  great  crimes 
of  history.  Notwithstanding  the  uni¬ 
versal  cry  of  execration  which  has  arisen 
all  over  the  civilized  world  at  the  damage 
inflicted  on  this  venerable  relic  of  less 
enlightened  ages,  the  damage  to  the 
town  of  Rheims  and  the  loss  of  life 
among  the  women  and  children  has 
failed  to  arouse  that  indignation  which 
they  would  otherwise  have  done.  But  let 
it  not  be  forgotten  that  an  area  of  build¬ 
ings  half  a  mile  square  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  by  German  shells,  and 
of  the  innocents  who  were  living  in  per¬ 
fect  security  two  months  ago  under  the 
very  shadow  of  this  monumental  tribute 
to  the  Creator,  at  least  five  hundred  went 
to  join  the  gallant  men  who  died  resist¬ 
ing  the  modern  Attila  in  the  broad  plains 
outside  the  town. 

!  Of  i 


Next  week  Collier’s  will  print  "The  Gate  i 
Germany,”  an  article  by  Perceval  Gibbon  writ¬ 
ten  at  the  Russian  front. 
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The  Flow  of  Puffed 

Cr^irK- _ Puffed  Wheat  and 

Puffed  Rice — is  bringing 
joy  to  millions.  It  carries  oceans  of  these 
dainties  to  the  homes  that  find  them  out. 

Countless  people  every  morning  are  greeted 
by  these  delights.  And  legions 
'•  N  of  children  every  night  float 
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No  Other 
Foods  Like 
These 

These  foods  are  made 
by  a  patent  process  invented 
by  Prof.  Anderson.  Every 
food  granule  is  blasted  to  piec 
so  digestion  can  instantly  act 

The  grains  are  thin  and 
porous,  airy,  fragile,  crisp. 
The  taste  is  like  toasted  nuts. 

By  no  other  method  was 
any  grain  ever  made  so  in¬ 
viting.  And  never  so  fit 
for  food. 

You  who  don’t 
serve  them  are  miss¬ 
ing  delights  which 
you  never  would 
miss  if  you  knew 
them. 


these  bubble -like  grains 
in  milk. 

Are  your  folks  among 
them?  If  not,  please 
v  w  'X  £et  one  package- 
get  it  now— and 
v.  learn  bow 

m  u  c  h 


they 

miss. 
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Savages 

Continued  from  page  1 1 


The  Quaker  Oafs  (ompany 

Sole  Makers 


(684  > 


Serve  with  sugar  and  cream  or  mixed  with  fruit. 
Or  like  crackers  in  bowls  of  milk.  You  will  find 
them  food  confections.  Try  each  kind — each  of  the 
three — and  see  which  kind  you  like  best. 


“You  ought  to  see,’’  she  said.  “I )on’t 
you  think  a  boy  ought  to  pay  his  mother’s 
debts  if  he  could?”  Clarry  wriggled. 

“Then  I  want  you  to  pay  this  one  for 
me,”  she  said.  “I  want  you  to  promise 
you  won’t  fight  with  Bill  Kedfield. 
Promise?”  She  held  him  with  her  eyes, 
looking  at  him  not  only  as  at  a  son,  but 
as  if  lie  were  a  man  or  even  a  knight  of 
old.  There  was  only  one  way  to  escape 
from  those  eyes. 

“All  right,”  he  said.  "I  promise.” 

She  quickly  kissed  him  and  let  him  go. 

“It’s  a  good  thing  me  and  Bill  ’re 
friends,”  lie  said  as  he  swung  away  and 
sat  d  o  w  n  to 
the  table. 

He  li  a  d  got¬ 
ten  out  of  tilt' 
air-ride  affair 
pretty  well. 

But  wouldn't 
Bill  rais  e  a 
holler  when  he 
couldn't  have 
his  other  seven 
shots?  Hehard- 
ly  blamed  Bill 
either.  As  for 
Clarry.  neither 
his  thoughts 
nor  Bill’s 
troubles  inter¬ 
fered  with  the 
process  of  eat¬ 
ing.  When  he 
had  s  t  o  w  e  d 
away  his  usual 
hearty  meal — 

Mrs.  Day  used 
to  say  that  she 
prepared  meals 
for  Clarry  and 
allowed  a  few 
per  cent  extra 
for  the  parents 
of  the  family — 
he  extracted  a 
]>  a  d  of  news¬ 
paper  from  his 
cap,  t  h  r  e  w  it 
upon  a  chair 
and  went  off  to 
school.  M  r  s  . 

I  >ay  saw  him 
no  more  until 
it  was  time  for  supper.  Then  she  had  to 
ring  the  big  dinner  bell  from  the  door¬ 
step.  When  he  appeared,  it  was  not  from 
outdoors,  but  from  the  front  stairs.  Lie 
was  very  quiet,  depressed  in  fact. 

“Where  have  you  been?”  his  mother 
inquired. 

“My  room,”  he  said  reaching  listlessly 
for  a  cracker  and  slowly  breaking  little 
pieces  off  from  it  into  his  soup.  He 
watched  each  piece  dissolve  before 
putting  in  the  next,  as  if  he  were  giving 
a  possible  goldfish  every  chance  to  come 
to  the  surface  for  it. 

“Anything  wrong  with  the  soup?”  his 
mother  asked. 

“  'Tsall  right,”  he  said,  taking  a  spoon¬ 
ful  and  pushing  the  plate  away.  His 
father  secretly  eyed  him,  but  said  noth¬ 
ing.  The  telephone  rang.  Clarence,  as 
though  glad  of  a  reprieve  from  eating, 
got  up  to  answer  it. 

“Yes?”  he  said.  “Want  who?  Who’s 
this  talking?”  Then  he  gritted  his  teeth 
and  replied  with  a  metallic  attempt  at 
artificial  sweetness:  “Oh.  all  right!”  and 
viciously  hung  up  the  receiver. 


HE  was  no  sooner  seated  than  the  bell 
rang  again.  This  time  Clarry  kept 
on  crushing  his  potato  and  paid  no  at¬ 
tention  to  it,  but  let  his  mother  answer 
it.  “Who?”  she  said.  “Oh,  you  did!  Mrs. 
Who?  Oh!  .  .  .  What?  Never  mind  the 
rest,  thank  you ;  I'll  get  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  I  want  from  him.”  The  mother 
lumg  up  almost  as  viciously  as  had  the 
boy  and  took  her  place  at  the  table. 

It  was  some  minutes  before  she  in¬ 
quired  suddenly  but  quietly :  “Were  the 
boys  chasing  you?” 

The  father  looked  in  surprise  from  one 
to  the  other.  “No,”  said  the  boy  briefly. 

“Mrs.  Ellison  says  they  were,”  she  re¬ 
turned  with  an  accent  of  surprise,  and 
paused,  but  got  no  answer.  “Were  they?” 

“No.  I  wouldn’t  run.  How  could  they 
chase  me  when  I  wouldn’t  run?” 

“What  was  the  matter?”  she  inquired. 
“No  matter.” 

Mr.  Day  sensed  a  certain  hostility  in 
tlie  attitude  of  the  boy  toward  his 
mother,  and  thought  it  wise  to  step)  in 
hkmself.  “What’s  the  trouble?”  he  asked 
roaching  for  a  slice  of  bread. 


The  boy  answered  immediately. 
“After  school  Bill  wanted  me  to  play 
duel,”  he  said,  “and  I  wouldn’t,  and  Bill 
got  mad,  cause  he’d  told  the  fellows  he 
was  going  to  try  for  a  record.  The  other 
fellows  were  mad  at  me  too,  and  Bill 
said  I  was  afraid  to  face  fire,  and  I  said 
anyone  was  a  fool  that  ran  chances  of 
getting  shot  in  the  eye,  and  he  said  he 
might  he  a  fool  but  that  I  was  a  coward.” 

“Well — what  did  you  say  to  that?” 

“Nothin.  And  then  Bill  said  I  was  a 
coward  again,  and — well,  anyway  he  hit 
me,  and  I  wouldn’t  hit  him  back,  and 
then  lie  wanted  to  fight,  and  I  wouldn’t 
fight.” 

“Why  not?  ” 
asked  his  father, 
and  in  spite  of 
fact  that  he 
w  a  s  a  dignified 
barrister  of  forty 
years,  a  delicate 
ear,  such  as  was 
the  boy’s  at  that 
moment,  could 
hear  a  certain 
hardness  un¬ 
der  the  even¬ 
ness  of  his 
tones. 

"I  —  I  de¬ 
cided  not  to,” 
said  Clarry. 
There  w  ere 
tears  in  his 
voice,  but  not 
in  his  eyes. 


“Didn’t 

you 

want 

to?” 

asked 

father. 

his 

“Yes, 

I 

wanted 

t  o . 

But  —  I  decided 
to.” 

not 

His  father  swal- 

lowed  h  a  r  d  , 

was 

silent  a  few  minutes, 

and  then  said  :  ‘ 

‘You 

needn’t  eat  if 

you 

don’t  wish.  But  don’t 

leave  the  house.” 

He  drew  the  outline  of  a  heart.  Bill  being  an 
Indian  would,  of  course,  shoot  only  from  behind 


Clarry  immediately 
pushed  b  a  c  k  his 
chair,  left  the  room, 
and  they  heard  his  feet  stumping  up 
the  stairs. 

II  is  father  very  soon  gave  over  eating 
and  retired  to  the  sitting  room,  where  he 
sat  behind  his  newspaper. 

Mrs.  Day  sat  picking  at  a  bone.  She 
could  see,  through  the  door,  that  her 
husband  was  no  more  able  to  read  than 
he  had  been  to  eat.  Her  own  appetite, 
whether  from  sympathetic  action  or  lone¬ 
liness,  was  gone.  She  felt  rather  hollow. 
Some  sort  of  anxiety  was  preying  upon  him. 


SHE  rose  and  came  in  to  him.  “I  am 
afraid  that  you  will  think  Clarence 
acted  as  he  did  through — cowardice.  But 
it  is  not  so,”  she  said,  her  face  lighting  up 
with  the  thought  of  how  devoted  Clarence 
had  been  to  her.  “He  was  really  very 
brave.” 

“Brave?”  echoed  her  husband.  “In 
what  way?” 

“He  was,”  she  said  again,  nodding  and 
managing  to  smile.  “Don’t  you  think  it 
was  a  very  brave  thing  for  him  to  make 
up  his  mind  that  he  would  not  tight,  and 
then  to  stand  by  that  decision  even  under 
very  hard  circumstances?” 

Her  husband  stared  at  her.  “Say,”  he 
said.  “What  do  you  know  about  this?” 

Her  height  of  spirit  suddenly  sank 
away,  and  she  felt  entirely  empty,  like 
a  pupil  before  a  master.  Then  she  tried 
to  regain  her  poise  by  sitting  back 
against  the  edge  of  the  reading  table, 
and  she  told  him  of  the  promise  she  had 
extracted  from  Clarry. 


ONCE  he  shot  her  a  brief  glance,  then 
his  eyes  avoided  hers,  and  he  said 
nothing  for  several  minutes  after  she  had 
ceased.  Then  very  gently,  still  without 
looking  at  her :  “Don’t  you  ever  do  that 
again.”  And  after  a  minute  of  silence : 
“But  it  doesn’t  seem  to  me  that  any  boy 
— either  he’s  got  a  broad  streak  of  yel¬ 
low,  or  else  he’s  far  more  conscientious 
than  you  have  any  idea.  I'll  give  him 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt.”  He  went  to 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  spoke  Clarence’s 
name,  and  resumed  his  seat.  Clarence 
appeared.  “There’s  a  piece  of  steak  o 
my  plate  about  your  size,”  said  hi 
father.  “Eat  it.” 

Clarence  carefully  removed  the  mea 
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Ease  of  cleaning 


another  exclusive  S.  &  W.  feature 

You  can  open  up  the  Smith  &  Wesson  Automatic  for  easy  cleaning  in 
less  than  one  second,  and  without  removing  a  single  part,  not  even  a 
screw.  Simply  pullout  the  trigger  guard  as  shown  above,  and  barrel 
and  bolt  locking  mechanism  are  readily  accessible.  The  gun  remains  a 
unit — nothing  to  get  lost.  , 


Smith  &  Wesson 
Automatic 

It ‘s  doubly  safe 

Fundamentally  different 

You  can’t  discharge  this  gun  unintentionally . .  The  automatic  safety 
under  the  trigger  guard  is  operated  by  the  middle  finger,  not  by  the 
trigger  finger,  not  by  the  pressure  of  the  hand  in  grasping  the  butt.  And 
when  the  gun  is  not  in  use,  you  can  lock  the  entire  mechanism  by 
means  of  the  wey-automatic  safety  on  the  rear  of  stock. 

Other  important  features,  found  in  no  other  automatic,  are  the  boll 
release  catch,  which  makes  cocking  easy;  S.  &  ll/.  mechanical  perfection 
and  accuracy ;  and  the  special  calibre,  which  protects  from  the  trouble 
and  possible  danger  of  using  cheap  or  unsuitable  ammunition. 


B>  INVITATION 
MCMBCR  or 


You  need  an  automatic  pistol.  You  should  investigate 
the  Smith  &  Wesson  before  buying.  Ask  your  dealer 
about  it  to-day. 

Write  for  free  booklet  giving  full  details 

SMITH  &  WESSON,  780  Stockbridge  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
For  over  50  years  makers  of  Superior  Revolvers 


] 
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It’s  a  wonderful  trip — 
that  marvelous  journey 
through  the  golden 
southwest,  famed  for  its 
traditions,  scenery,  cli¬ 
mate — and  it’s  a  won¬ 
derful  train  that  speeds 
daily  through  this  roman¬ 
tic  region—  the  luxurious 

Sunset  Limited 

Every  Day — No  Extra  Fare 

Southern  Pacific — Sunset  Route 

“The  Exposition  Line — 1915 ” 

New  Orleans — Los  Angeles — San  Diego — San  Francisco 

Oil  burning  locomotives  and  rock  ballasted  roadbed,  permitting  open  windows 
all  the  way — no  smoke,  no  dust,  no  cinders.  Electric  block  signals.  Super  > 
Pullman  equipment.  Through  Dining  and  Observation  Cars. 

Choice  of  water  or  rail  routes  to  New  Orleans;  luxurious  steamships  from  New 
York  Wednesday  and  Saturday;  Round  trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates;  Choice  of 
return  routes. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklets 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 

MEW  YORK  CITY  SAN  FRANCISCO  NF.W  ORLEANS  HOUSTON 

.166  Broadway  Flood  Building  Metropolitan  Bank  Bldg.  Southern  Pacific  Bldg. 

A  gender  all  over  the  United  States.  Mexico.  Cuba,  Europe. 


to  his  own  plate,  sat  down,  and  forced 
himself,  as  per  order,  to  eat.  It  was  an 
effort,  hut  the  first  few  bites  developed 
the  rudiments  of  an  appetite.  He  put 
each  morsel  in  slowly,  and  then  chewed 
determinedly,  gazing  straight  ahead.  His 
mother  came  and  sat  down  again  at  her 
place  opposite  him.  “I  wouldn't  take  it 
so  hard,  Clarence,”  she  said. 

UNDER  this  indignity  he  almost  hurst 
into  tears,  but  he  steeled  himself  in 
time.  “You’re  a  woman,”  he  said.  Into  the 
word  he  put  the  meaning  of  “know  noth¬ 
ing,”  and  weakling,  and  oppressor.  It  was 
the  worst  rebuke  she  had  ever  received. 
She  could  not  bear  that  her  boy  should 
call  her —  What  had  he  called  her? 
Only  a  woman.  She  gulped. 

“If  that  Willy  Redfield  hits  you  again,” 
she  said,  “and — and  you  think  you  can 
whip  him,  then  you  hit  him  hack.”  She 
felt  that  she  was  a  martyr  in  giving  up 
her  hold  on  her  boy,  and  that  she  was 
surrendering  also  part  of  the  nobility 
of  his  character. 

Clarry  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  chew 
and  stared  at  her.  “You  mean — ”  he 
said,  and  lowered  his  voice.  “You  give 
me  back  my  promise?”  She  nodded. 

Clarry  dropped  his  knife  and  fork  and 
pushed  hack  his  chair  without  a  word. 
He  was  into  the  room  after  his  cap  and 
out  again  before  his  father  could  look 
up.  “Hey,  Clarence!”  he  shouted  after 
him,  and  there  was  a  glad  ring  in  his 
voice.  “Did  you  eat  all  that  meat?” 

“Naw!”  said  Clarry,  Stopping  with  the 
screen  door  wide  open.  “I  don’t  want  it. 
Let  me  off  from  the  rest  of  it,  please.” 
“Where  you  going?” 

“Er — up  to  the  swimming  hole,” 
shouted  Clarry  and  was  off  up  the  street, 
while  his  father  chuckled  and  noticed 
for  the  first  time  that  the  headline 
toward  which  his  eyes  were  directed  be¬ 
longed  to  an  article  which  he  had  read 
through  at  noon. 

MRS.  DAY  sat  at  her  place  doing 
nothing.  Finally  she  stood  up  and 
came  in  to  him.  He  looked  up  and 
chuckled  once  more  with  a  smile.  “I’d 
like  to  see  that  fight.”  he  confided  to  her. 

There  was  reproach  in  her  brown  eyes. 
“I  don’t  understand  you  at  all,”  she  said. 
He  looked  at  her  seriously. 

“Oh.  I  know  what  you  are  saying  to 
yourself.”  she  said  bitterly.  “You’re 
saying:  ‘She’s  a  woman!’  Do  you  think 
he’ll  win?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  answered.  “It 
doesn’t  make  any  difference  who  wins. 
The  important  thing  is  that  they  should 
fight.  You  see,”  he  went  on  gently,  “if 
you  hadn’t  interfered  with  him  in  the 
first  place,  he  would  have  sassed  Bill  tit 
for  tat.  and  there  wouldn’t  have  been 
any  fight;  for  after  all  a  fight  is  work 
and  boys  are  lazy.” 

“I’m  miserable  enough  without  your 
blaming  it  all  on  me.”  she  said,  and 
went  out  to  visit  at  a  neighbor’s.  He 
was  rather  glad  she  was  gone,  exchanged 
his  newspaper  for  a  book,  and  sat  down 
to  read  in  earnest. 

At  nine  o’clock  Clarry,  with  jubilant 
but  slightly  uneven  cudgelings  of  his 
shoes  up  the  steps,  threw  open  the  door 
and  entered  the  hall  in  his  usual  care¬ 
less  fashion,  except  that  the  keenly  lis¬ 
tening  ear  of  his  father  detected  the 
necessity  of  two  attempts  to  hang  his 


cap  on  the  hook.  The  staircase  shook 
as  the  hoy  clutched  at  the  banister. 

“Hey  !  Come  hack  here !”  the  lawyer 
shouted  quickly. 

The  hoy  stopped  obediently  and  came 
back.  He  stood  in  the  door  while  his 
one  good  eye  quickly  took  in  the  fact 
that  his  mother  was  not  there,  then  his 
embarrassment  fell  away  and  he  entered 
trying  to  smile  at  his  father.  His  face 
was  very  much  changed,  his  lips  were 
much  larger  and  one  eye  much  smaller 
than  usual,  and  his  two  cheeks  were  not 
mates.  Even  his  nose  seemed  vaguely 
changed,  as  if  in  prophecy  of  its  future 
lines,  or  loss  of  lines.  But  the  eye  and 
a  half  which  were  visible  were  full  of 
light,  and  did  not  shrink  from  his 
father’s.  That  gentleman  clenched  his 
own  fists  with  the  desire  to  visit  still 
more  punishment  upon  the  lunatic  before 
him  and  then  with  a  sudden  fierce  wish 
to  have  hold  of  the  other  boy  who  had 
done  it.  Still  he  said  nothing.  Neither 
did  the  boy.  “Well !”  shouted  the  father 
with  such  sudden  loudness  that  the  boy 
jumped — but  kept  silent.  Mr.  Day  sur¬ 
rendered.  “How  did  it  come  out,  you 
young  pest?”  he  asked. 

CLARRY  tried  to  grin.  “They  stopped 
us,”  he  said. 

His  father  made  another  visual  ex¬ 
cursion  over  his  figure.  “They  did?”  he 
queried.  “Why?” 

“We  couldn’t  fight  no  more,”  answered 
Clarence.  “We  wuz” — or  he  tried  to 
say  “wuz,”  but  could  only  produce  “wub,” 
so  changed  to  a  correct  grammar  because 
it  happened  to  he  pronounceable —  “We 
were  both  winded.” 

“How  did  it  start?” 

“I  started  it.” 

“What  did  you  say  to  him?” 

“Nuthin,  I  guess.  Just  started.”  The 
hoy  was  fidgeting  a  little,  but  his  father's 
next  remark  brought  back  all  the  happi-  1 
ness  to  his  eye.  “Better  get  a  piece  of 
beefsteak  for  that  eye,”  the  barrister  said. 

“Got  one.”  said  Clarry,  triumphantly 
tapping  the  side  pocket  of  his  coat. 
“Took  it  off  so  the  neighbors  wouldn’t 
see  the  white  rag.  Bill’s  got  one  too.” 

“Off  the  same  steak.  I  suppose?” 

“Huh?  I  dunno.  The  fellows  chipped 
in  to  buy  it.” 

“Better  take  a  bath,”  said  his  father 
shivering  a  little  and  resuming  his  hook. 
“Go  to  bed.  Here’s  your  mother.” 

“Don’t  need  one.  I  been  swimming 
with  Bill  and  the  bunch,”  said  Clarry  as 
he  vanished  from  sight.  “G’night !”  he 
called  chummily,  and  after  one  bump  of 
miscalculation  against  the  stairs,  was 
heard  no  more. 

MRS.  DAY  entered  rather  subduedly. 
“Is  Clarry  in  yet?”  she  asked. 

“Yes,  he  came  in — some  time  ago,”  her 
husband  answered  equivocally  without 
looking  up  from  his  hook. 

“Is  he  hurt?” 

“They  stopped  the  fight,”  he  told  her. 
All  her  dejection  fell  away.  “Oh !”  she 
said.  “I  knew  there  must  he  some  kind¬ 
ness  even  in  a  gang  of  rough  boys. 
They  all  have  mothers.”  And  she  sat 
down  and  sewed  peacefully  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening.  Her  husband  took  refuge 
deep  in  his  book — what  was  the  use  of 
spoiling  her  night’s  sleep? — and  smiled 
occasionally  to  himself  with  memories 
which  were  not  memories  of  her. 


War!  War!  War!  But  Collier9s 

Everywhere  !  WALTER  CAMP 

Reuterdahl  is  drawing  submarines  somewhere  off  Helgoland, 
Gibbon’s  watching  Russians  in  the  heart  of  grim  Poland, 
Needham’s  culling  paragraphs  while  walking  on  the  Strand, 
War,  War,  War,  it’s  Collier’s 
Everywhere  ! 


O’Connor’s  studying  Kitchener  as  that  chieftain  does  his  staff, 
Burgess  is  prying  lid  in  Paris  for  his  customary  laugh, 
Ruhl  is  fighting  Germans  at  the  front  in  Joffre’s  behalf, 
War,  War,  War,  it’s  Collier’s 
Everywhere  ! 

Lynch  is  helping  Belgians  harass  the  German  rear, 
Washburn  through  Galicia  is  seeing  Austria’s  fear, 

Fortescue  is  helping  French  o’er  Belgian  shed  a  tear, 

War ,  War,  War,  it’s  Collier’s 
Everywhere  ! 

NOTE;  Mr.  Camp  takes  sole  responsibility  for  the  poetry.  We 
merely  indorse  the  sentiments.— Ediior 
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“Biltwel  Six” 


The  new  type  quality 
Six”  of  real  value 


The  “Six”  that  was  Tried  by  Jury 

After  our  engineers  had  said  “The  new  ‘Biltwel  Six’  is  the  best  Velie  can  build,”  we  called  in  a 
jury  of  automobile  experts.  They  tested  the  car  in  every  detail — their  verdict  was,  “The  final 
development  of  the  ‘Light  Six.’  ”  The  public  has  approved  their  decision. 


61  New  Important  Features 

These  were  selected  by  our  jury  of  experts 
as  high  evidences  of  quality.  Automobile 
owners  are  recognizing  their  importance. 

So  there  are  “61  reasons  why”  for  this 
remarkable  car. 

One  is  the  Hotchkiss  Drive  System. 
Driving  power  is  carried  to  chassis  without 
the  usual  shocks. 

Another  is  remarkable  room  in  the  driver’s 
seat.  More  than  in  any  other  “Light  Six” 
we  know  of. 

The  noiseless  Timken  rear  axle  with 
spiral  driving  gear,  is  a  big  advantage. 

Automatic  control  of  the  ignition  is  an¬ 
other.  There  are  57  more  equally  im¬ 
portant. 


Price  Coupe 

$1850 


Body  of  Distinctive  Beauty 

Here  we  excel.  “Distinctive”  is  the  verdict 
applied  by  the  big  jury  of  buyers. 

Tapering  upholstery,  high  sides,  clear  running 
boards,  gasoline  tank  at  the  rear,  curved  radiator 
— these  are  a  few  features  adding  to  beauty  in 
this  definite-value  car. 

Advanced  Mechanical  Design 

Automobile  owners  have  set  their  approval  on 
the  mechanical  design  of  this  new  ‘Velie.” 

On  the  small  bore,  long  stroke  motor;  the  unit 
power  plant;  the  tubular  drive  shaft. 

There  is  no  offset  in  the  chassis  frame.  This 
adds  25%  to  the  strength  of  the  car. 

It  is  features  like  this  that  give  the  car  its  name 
“Biltwel.” 

The  most  acceptable  type  of 
motor  car  for  professional  men. 

Open  in  fine  weather,  completely 
enclosed  in  inclement  weather. 

Write  for  details. 


INTERIOR  VELIE  COUPE 


Five-passenger  Touring,  .  .  -I  CQC 

Two-passenger  Roadster,  .  .  «jplJ7d 

Six-passenger  Touring,  .  .  .  $1645 


'BILTWEL  SIX”  COUPE 


Our  Economy  Car 

Experienced  buyers  want  an  economical  car,  so  the 
“Light  Six”  is  the  thing. 

And  the  Velie  “Light  Six”  is  true  to  its  type — weight  is 
3150  pounds,  backed  up  by  tremendous  strength  — and 
there  is  big  power. 

Low  tire  cost  comes  from  light  weight,  easy  riding  and 
the  action  of  the  drive  system. 

Unusual  Specifications 

40  Real  horse-power;  124-inch  wheelbase  ;  34x4-inch 
tires  on  the  five-passenger;  35x4//2-incfi  on  the  six-passen¬ 
ger;  non-skid  rear  tires  regular;  52-inch  rear  springs;  40- 
inch  front  springs;  Gray  &  Davis  starting  and  lighting. 


61  Big  Advantages  Found  in  Combination  Only  in  the  Velie 


Hotchkiss  type  of  drive. 

No  strut  rods. 

No  torque  arms. 

Timken  axles. 

Spiral  bevel  drive  gear  in  rear  axle 
Special  Stromberg  carburetor. 

Dash  adjustment  of  carburetor. 
Automatic  advance  of  ignition. 

Auxiliary  batteiy  for  emergency. 
Reversing  current  switch. 

Pressed  steel  oil  case. 

Aluminum  crank  case. 

Phosphor  bronze  and  babbitt  lined  crank 
shaft  bearings. 


Tubular  propeller  shaft. 

Spicer  universal  joints. 

F.  &  S.  annular  bearings  in  transmis¬ 
sion. 

Junction  Boxes  for  easy  inspection  of 
wiring. 

All  electric  wiring  in  metal  conduits. 

Concealed  headlight  wiring. 

Power  tire  pump. 

Vacuum  feed  with  gasoline  tank  at 
rear. 

Self  lubricating  bushings  in  steering  gear. 

Self  lubricating  bushings  in  pedal  shafts 
and  brake  rocker  shafts. 


Muffler  cutout. 

Gasoline  gauge. 

Double  acting  foot  brake. 

Hot-air  intake  through  cylinders. 

20  gallon  gasoline  tank. 

Rocking  gear  shift  lever. 

Double  bulb  headlights. 

Single  prop  headlight  supports. 
Radiator  blending  with  body. 
Ventilated  engine  hood. 

Rear  springs  set  adjacent  to  wheels. 
25%  increase  in  axle  strength. 

No  offset  in  frame  side  members. 
Front  springs  inside  frame. 


Short  turning  radius. 

“Rest-foot”  pedals. 

Cowl  lamp. 

Inspection  lamp  operated  from  cowl. 
Ventilating  rain-vision  wind-shield. 
Wind-shield  support  fastened  to  body 
sills. 

Extra  tire  carrier  at  rear. 

Clear  running  board. 

One-man  top  fastened  to  wind-shield. 
Concealed  door  hinges  and  handles. 
Genuine  leather  upholstery. 

Leather  covering  on  back  of  front  seat. 
Crowned  fenders. 


Extra  deep  front  seats. 

Endless  demountable  rims. 

Horn  button  in  center  of  steering 
wheel. 

Lighting  circuit  fused. 

Any  combination  of  lights  controlled 
from  dash. 

Dash  light  and  tail  light  in  series. 

Storage  space  under  front  and  rear 
seats. 

Hand  operated  tire  pump. 

Motor  driven  electric  hood. 

Tools  carried  in  cases  in  front  doors. 

Radiator  mud  apron. 


Write  for  new  Booklet,  “61  Reasons  Why” 

Velie  Motor  Vehicle  Company,  Moline,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 


SAW 


BOOK 

FREE 


Read  our  80-page  book  before  enrolling  for  any  law  eourse.v 

Tells  how  to  judge  the  claims  of  correspondence  schools, 
also  explains  the  American  School’s  simple  new  method  of 
home  law  instruction.  Prepared  by  56  of  America's  greatest 
legal  authorities  28  more  subjects  and  30  more  authors  than 
any  other  correspondence  law  course.  13  volume  Law 
Library,  60  Text  Books,  and  36  Case  Books  furnished  free. 
Don’t  fail  to  investigate  before  taking  up  the  study  of  law. 
Send  postal  today  for  your  free  book. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept.  2367,  Drexel  Ave.  and  58th  St.,  Chicago,  U.S.  A. 


A  Fortune  to  the  Inventor 

who  reads  and  heeds  it,  is  the  possible  worth  of 
book  ind  for  6  cen  ;  postage.  Write  us  at 

'.CEY,  Dept.  a.  WASHINGTON, 


I  wh< 

I  boo 


- - 1 

of  the  I 
once.  I 

,  D  C.  | 


... — 1 1,572  -Word 
Business  Book  Free 


Simply  send  us  a  postal  and  ask  for  our  free  illustrated 
11, 572-word  Business  Booklet  which  tells  how  priceless 
Business  Experience,  squeezed  from  the  lives  of  173  big, 
broad ,  brainy  business  men,  may  be  made  yours — yours  to 
boost  your  salary,  to  increase  your  profits.  This  free  book  deals  with 
—How  to  manage  a  business 
— How  to  sell  goods 

—How  to  get  money  by  mail 
—How  to  buy  at  rock-bottom 
— How  to  collect  money 

—How  to  stop  cost  leaks 

—How  to  train  anti  handle  men 

—How  to  get  and  hold  a  position 
—How  to  advertise  a  business 
— How  to  devise  office  methods 
Sending  for  this  free  book  binds  you  to  nothing,  involves  you  in  no 
obligation;  yet  it  may  be  the  means  of  starting  you  on  a  broader 
career.  Surely  you  will  not  deny  yourself  this  privilege,  when  it  in¬ 
volves  only  the  risk  of  a  postal— a  penny!  Simply  say,  "Send  on  your 
11, 672- word  Booklet”.  Send  to 

A.  W.  Shaw  Co. ,  Dept.  K5,Wabash  Ave.  &  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


Jane:  “It’s  all  right,  mum;  I 
didn’t  hurt  myself!” 
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T brow  Away 
Sfeur®  W@raTTre«s 

For  over  three  years  European 
motorists  have,  been  getting  Iron) 
10,000  to  15,000  miles  out  of  their 
tires  by  “half-soling”  them  with  Steel 
Studded  Treads. 

In  eight  months  over  20,000  American 
motorists  have  followed  their  example 

and  are  saving  $50.00  to  $200.00  a  year 

in  tire  expense. 

We  Ship  On  Approval  deposit 

prepay  express  and  let  you  be  the  judge. 

Durable  Treads  double  the  life  of  your 
tires  and  are  sold  under  a  signed  guar¬ 
antee  for  5,000  miles  without  puncture. 

Applied  in  your  garage  in  30  minutes. 

Special  Discount 

on  first  shipment  direct  from  factory. 
A  postal  will  get  full  information  and  sample  with¬ 
in  a  week.  State  size  of  tires.  Don’t  wait-write  today. 

The  Colorado  Tire  &  Leather  Co. 
1129  Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago.  1329  Acoma  St.,  Denver. 


You  do  not  expect  yours  to  be  raised;  perhaps  they  won’t;  but 
$15,000,000  was  lost  last  year  through  check  raising  and  forgery. 

You  see,  it  does  happen,  and  you  should  insure  yourself  against  the 
possible  loss  of  money.  Business  judgment  demands  it;  get  check 
protection  that  is  safe,  economical  and  sure—"  Protection  to  the  Penny.” 

Send  now  for  Peerless  literature  and  samples  showing  how 
easy  checks  are  to  raise.  Simply  say:  ‘‘Send  15  Checks.’ 

Peerless  Check  Protecting  Comoany  (Originators  of  Exact  Protection )  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Eve ,  with  Adam's  Assistance 


(  Continued  from  page  13 


oAVE  YOUR  EYES ! 


Everything  depends  upon  your  eyes.  Your  eyes  are 
your  most  valuable  possession — save  them.  Here  is  the 
very  lamp  you  have  been  wishing  for  to  prevent  eye- 
strain  and  to  preserve  your  sight. 


The  “WALLACE”  (“if) 

Portable  Electric  Lamp 


For  Home*  Office  and  Travel. 

The  lamp  with  a  hundred  uses. 

Stands,  Hangs,  Clamps 

or  Sticks  ANY  PLACE 

ANY  angle  you  put  it. 

$2  m  The  handiest  lamp  in  the  world,  because 
you  can  placeitanywhere(eitherstanding, 
hanging,  clamped,  or  stuck  by  its  suction 
cup)  and  it  will  stay  wherever  you  put  it, 
in  any  position  desired,  and  concentrate 
its  light  exactly  where 
you  want  light  —  al¬ 
ways  keeping  your 
eyes  in  the  shadow 
and  resting  and  sav¬ 
ing  them  from  strain. 
Concealed  in  base 
(4)  is  automatic  clamp  (5)  for  fastening  lamp  to  any  part 

of  a  desk,  chair,  bed-rod,  dressing  table,  etc _ “iron  grip’  ’ 

rubber  suction  cup  (6)  for  sticking  to  mirror,  window- 
pane,  or  any  non-porons  surface — spring  (5)  for  hanging 
lamp  anywhere — ten  feet  of  silk  extension  cord  (2)  and 
patent  plug  which  connects  with  any  electric  fixture. 
•  Shade  (1)  and  soc- 


For  Reading  in  Bed. 
Lamp  clamped  to  bed-rod. 


reel 


Post 


prepaid 


For  Toilet  Uses. 
Floods  figure  with  light. 


Lamp  standing— ready  to 
be  twisted  to  any  angle. 


Perfect  Shaving  Lamp. 
Attached  to  mirror  by  suction  cup. 


Ready  for  folding  up 


ket  (3)  fit  any  size 
or  shape  bulb. 

Shade  and  bulb  tilt 
to  any  angle  you 

desire.  Lamp  is  handsomely  and  durably  made  of 
high-grade  brass,  beautifully  nickeled.  Weighs 
about  a  pound.  Can  be  folded  into  a  top-like  ball 
and  carried  in  a  grip  when  traveling.  (See  cut.)  The 
greatest  lamp  ever  made  for  the  tourist  and  traveler. 

SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 
— 10  Days’  FREE  Trial 

We  want  you  to  try  this  lamp— once  used  you’ll 
never  be  without  it.  Write  your  name  and  address 
on  the  margin  of  this  ad,  tear  out,  pin  a  $ 2  bill 
(your  personal  check,  or  a  money  order)  to  it  and 
mail  to  us,  and  a  “WALLACE”  will  be  sent  you, 
by  parcel  post,  prepaid.  Use  it  10  days  and  if  not  entirely  sat¬ 
isfied,  return  it  and  we  will  promptly  refund  your  money. 
Saving  your  eye-sight  is  worth  twenty  times  $2. 

Write  now,  before  you  forget  it. 


C.  W.  Wallace  Novelty  Co. 

18-20  East  41st  Street,  New  York 


Patentees  and 
Sole  Mfrs. 


Big  Opportunity  for  Agents 


olded  when  not  in  use, or  fo  traveling 


Must  be  hustlers  with 
selling  experience,  and 
enough  capital  to  carry  stock  required.  Write  for  proposition  and  proof. 


“Why,  surely  you  don't  belong  here !” 
I  exclaimed.  It  was  dreadful,  but  it 
popped  out  before  I  knew  it  was  going  to. 

He  laughed  tin*  goodliest  laugh.  “Thank 
you,  and  the  same  to  you,”  he  said. 


THEN'  Sonia  appeared.  Our  trunks 
were  still  in  the  middle  of  Main 
Street  where  the  Dinkey  man  had  left 
them.  He  said  he  was  too  tired  to  wheel 
them  in.  So  she  still  had  on  her  traveling 
suit.  She  was  whiter  than  I'd  ever  seen 
her  and  had  dark  rings  under  her  eyes,  but 
it  just  made  her  look  more  beautiful.  She 
stopped  short  when  she  saw  him,  like  she 
had  that  day  she  iirst  saw  us.  Then  she 
held  out  her 
h  a  n  d  s  t  li  e 
same  way,  and 
laughed  a  n  d 
said ; 

“Here?  Of 
all  places  in 
the  great  big 
world — ” 

He  grabbed 
her  hands  and 
hutted  right 
in,  and  seemed 
to  forget  me 
standing  there. 

“Sonia,  my 
dearest  !  It 
w as  wick e d , 
cruel,  to  leave 
as  you  did  with¬ 
out  a  word  to 
any  of  us.  I 
thought  I  had 
lost  you !  I 
have  been  deso¬ 
late.  I  was  on 
the  train  yes¬ 
terday  and  saw 
y  on  as  we 
passed.  I  got 
off  at  the  next 
station  and 
c  a m  e  hack. 

Darling — ” 

But  here  Sonia  did  some  butting  in  on 
her  own  hook.  She  pulled  her  hands 
away  and  stamped  her  feet. 

“Hush !  Let  me  speak.  I  am  mar¬ 
ried-married  to  a  man  I  love — to  Rob¬ 
ert  Howard.  You  have  no  right — you 
never  have  had  the  right — ” 

Well.  I  didn’t  want  to.  hut  I  saw  it 
was  up  to  me  to  vamoose  the  ranch. 


I  DON’T  know  what  happened  then,  of 
course,  hut  I  guess  Sonia  fixed  it  so  he’d 
cut  out  the  darling  talk.  Roberta  thought 
she  should  have  sent  him  right  away,  lmt 
I  didn’t  blame  her  for  not :  he  was  so 
handsome  and  jolly.  Anyhow  she  didn't 
send  him,  or,  at  least,  he  didn’t  go.  He 
stayed  on  living  at  that  awful  hotel  and 
we  went  to  live  in  the  Mayor’s  house. 

You  see,  Tess  and  Sonia  heard  of  a 
poor  widow  woman  who  was  going  to 
leave  town  and  then  went  and  burgled 
her  out  of  her  furniture  for  three  dol¬ 
lars  a  month.  It  wasn’t  much — she  just 
had  a  tiny  bit  of  a  three-roomed  house — 
but  it  was  a  bed  and  a  bed  lounge  and 
a  cookstove  and  dishes  and  five  chairs 
and  one  bureau  and  a  carpet  and  two 
lamps.  The  whole  kit  and  caboodle 
wouldn’t  have  furnished  the  hall  in  the 
Mayor’s  house  full  up,  but  it  was  better 
than  the  hotel. 

There  were  fifteen  rooms  in  the 
Mayor's  house,  each  big  as  all  outdoors, 
excepting  one  little  ducky  room  right  off 
Sonia’s  and  Tess’s  bedroom.  It  had  a 
fireplace  in  it.  and  we  put  the  carpet  and 
tlie  bureau  and  the  rocking-chair  in 
there  and  called  it  Sonia's  boudoir.  Tess 
took  chalk  and  wrote  the  names  of  the 
other  rooms  on  their  floors :  “Library,” 
“Drawing  Room,”  “Reception  Hall,” 
“Den,”  “Music  Room,”  like  that.  It 
seemed  very  silly,  hut  it  amused  Sonia, 
so  it  was  all  right. 


THERE  wasn’t  anything  but  boxes  or 
trunks  in  any  of  those  rooms  but  the 
“Music  Room” :  the  piano  was  in  that. 
We  had  an  awful  time  about  that  piano. 
I  guess  I've  forgotten  to  mention  Sonia’s 
playing,  and  I  don’t  see  how  I  could  have, 
for  it  is  as  much  a  part  of  her  as  her 
hands  are.  She  doesn’t  play  sounds,  she 
plays  feelings.  It  is  wonderful.  She 
couldn’t  live  without  a  piano.  She  .said 
she  might  get  along  without  her  meals, 
but  she  could  not  get  along  without  her 
music.  Mi’.  Comyns  (that  was  the  white 
serge  man’s  name — Anthony  Allingham 
Comyns — some  name  ! )  was  strong  for 


sending  to  Portland  to  get  one  as  a  pres¬ 
ent  for  me,  hut  Sonia  wouldn’t  hear  of  it. 
Just  as  things  were  getting  desperate, 
Tess  heard  that  there  was  a  piano  in  the 
rich  man’s  house.  We  had  heard  all 
about-  the  rich  man.  You  don't  live  in 
Divide  towns  very  long  and  not  hear  all 
about  everybody.  He  was  rich  as  Croesus, 
whoever  that  is,  and  stingy  and  mean  as 
the  old  Scratch.  The  grocer  said  he  had 
several  million  dollars  and  he  made  his 
own  daughter  work  in  the  telegraph  office 
and  pay  board.  Well,  what  does  Tess 
do  but  waltz  right  up  to  him,  big  as  life 
and  twice  as  natural,  and  ask  to  rent 
the  piano.  That’s  Tess.  She  got  it,  and 

that’s  Tess,  too. 
She  said  he 
w  o  u  1  d  have  \ 
rented  his  false 
teeth,  she 
knew,  for  a  dol¬ 
lar  and  a  Half 
a  month.  That 
was  silly,  for 
no  one  wanted 
his  false  teeth. 

Sonia  sent  to 
Portia  n  d  for 
curtains;  she 
said  the  rest 
might  he  lux¬ 
uries,  hut  cur¬ 
tains  were  an 
absolute  neces¬ 
sity  to  keep 
the  native  pop¬ 
ulation  from 
staring  in, 
and  she  was 
quite  right. 

So  there  we 
were  all  set¬ 
tled,  with  Rob¬ 
erta  to  cook 
and  Sonia  to 
play  and  a 
well  to  keep 
the  butter  in. 
Pops  didn’t 
show  up,  of  course.  Every  letter  he 
expected  to  cross  the  Rubicon  there 
and  start  home  the  next  week,  but  he 
didn’t.  When  he  heard  about  the  Mayor's  . 
house  lie  wrote  and  was  glad  we 
were  so  comfortably  quartered,  but  re¬ 
gretted  that  we  hadn't  been  able  to  get 
a  furnished  house.  He  said  the  whole  I 
native  population  would  call,  and  that,  ( 
as  men  would  be  coming  from  the  East 
to  investigate  the  mine,  he  would  he 
sorry  to  have  the  general  impression 
abounding  in  the  town  that  we  were  dirt 
poor. 

But  we  had  already  thought  of  that, 
of  course,  and  the  whole  native  popula¬ 
tion  had  already  called.  Sonia  had  been 
so  lovely  to  them  and  said  it  was  such 
a  shame  to  sit  in  the  house  such  warm 
weather,  and  shouldn’t  they  stay  out 
under  the  trees?  Mr.  Comyns  had  made 
me  a  present  of  some  peachy  hammocks, 
and,  though  everybody  was  fairly  burst¬ 
ing  to  get  just  one  peek  inside  the  house, 
they  stayed  out  under  the  trees.  They 
tried  all  different  hours  of  the  day  and 
night,  hut  they  couldn't  effect  an  en¬ 
trance.  Sonia  could  have  made  them 
think  it  was  nicer  to  sit  in  the  cellar  if 
she  had  tried. 


SO  we  stood  it  through  June  and  July. 

We  didn’t  just  stand  it  either,  we 
rather  enjoyed  it.  The  thermometer  was 
anywhere  between  99  and  104  most  of  the 
time,  but  there  wasn’t  much  to  do  in  the 
housework  line  and  we  just  loafed 
around  in  the  yard  and  read  Mr.  Comyn’s 
books.  He  sent  to  Portland  for  them  by 
the  crate,  I  think. 

Then  August  came,  of  course,  after 
June  and  July.  Well,  in  August  it  got 
hotter  and  our  money  began  to  give  out, 
but  that  wasn’t  the  worst :  the  dust 
storms  set  in.  A  dust  storm  is  a  Chinook 
wind  that  is  so  hot  it  blisters  your  face, 
blowing  dust  and  sagebrush  so  thick 
you  can’t  see  across  the  street.  The  sun 
looks  like  a  dull  red  ball,  and  you  have 
to  shut  all  the  windows  and  doors  tight, 
and  then  the  dust  gets  in  until  it  grits  in 
jour  teeth. 

First  dust  storm  Tess  braved  it  and 
ran  up  to  the  post  office  for  Roberta's 
letter.  She  came  home  looking  like  a. 
used-up  feather  duster  and  said  that  the 
postmaster  said  they  usually  had  about 
three  a  week  all  during  August.  “And 
now.”  she  finished  up,  "I  ask  it.  believe 
me,  as  one  perfect  gentleman  to  another  ’ 
(we  used  to  know  a  man  who  said  that)], 


Samuel  Hopkins  Adams 

author  of  the  patent  medicine  articles  in 
Collier's  Weekly  that  led  to  the  passage 
of  The  Pure  Food  and  L rugs  Act,  has  taken 
his  unequalled  knowledge  of  the  patent 
medicine  trade  and  American  newspapers, 
and  worked  it  into  a  novel  that  will  cause 
a  country-wide  sensation. 

THE  CLARION 

is  a  big,  vital,  absorbing  story  of  an  honest 
newspaper’s  fight  for  success,  interwoven 
with  the  most  amazing  inside  picture  of 
newspaper  methods  and  morals  ever  put 
into  a  novel.  Rich  in  humor,  brimming 
with  life,  it  will  hold  you  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last,  and  you  will  put  it  down 
convinced  that  it  is 

ONE  OF  THE  BIGGEST  NOVELS 
OF  RECENT  YEARS 

$1.35  at  all  bookstores.  Buy  it  to-day 
HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY,  4a  Park  St.,  Boston 


There  could  be  no  Check  Raising  if  everybody  used 

PEERLESS  CUECH  WRITERS 
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A  good  appearance 
for  less  money 

A  man  never  looks  better  than 
his  clothes.  Your  clothes  are  your 
silent  personality.  Before  you 
have  even  spoken,  they  announce 
the  kind  of  man  you  are. 

Young  men,  in  particular,  re¬ 
alize  this.  I  hey  are  keen  judges 
of  value.  That  is  why  they  like 
to  wear  Styleplus  Clothes — the 
clothes  that  convey  the  silent 
message  of  quality — the  clothes 
that  give  style  and  distinction  to 
any  man  at  the  price  which  all 
can  pay. 


Styleplus  #  17 
Clothes 


•  or  maok  utcisTtoeo 


$ 


122  DOWN 


"The  same  price  the  world  over." 

Styleplus  suits  and  overcoats  are 
for  all  men  and  for  all  occasions 
They  are  the  New  Kind  of  Clothes 
for  men  who  want  the  most  for  their 
money.  If  you  have  not  seen  Style- 
plus,  you  are  not  acquainted  with 
your  richest  opportunity  in  buying 
clothes 

Styleplus  save  $3  to  $8 ! 

This  is  because  we  have  specialized 
and  concentrated  on  this  one  suit  and 
overcoat,  presenting  unique  values  at 
the  unique  standard  price— $17  Visit 
the  ONE  Styleplus  Store  in  your 
town  and  learn  your  lesson  ! 

Sty le  — |—  all  wool  fabrics-)- perfect 
fit-)- expert  workmanship  T  guaran¬ 
teed  wear. 

Every  Genuine  Styleplus  has  our  Label  in  the 
Coat,  our  Ticket  on  the  Sleeve,  and  our  Guarantee 
in  the  Pocket. 

Send  for  our  book:  "Clothes  for  All  Men, 
For  All  Occasions.” 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO. 

Founded  1849 
Baltimore,  Md. 


FREE  TRIAL 

SI  or  more  down,  according  to  size  and 
style,  enables  you  to  play  billiards  and 
pool  on  a  Burrowes  Table  of  your  own. 
SmaU  mount  each  month.  Prices  from  $15 
up.  Fu  equipment  of  Balls, Cues,  etc.,  free. 
Sizes  range  up  to  4/2  x  9  ft.  (standard). 
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Home  Billiard  Table 

is  adapted  for  expert  play  and  home 
practice.  Portable— used  in  any 
room — on  any  house  table  or  on 
its  own  legs  or  folding  stand. 
Quickly  set  aside— requires  almost  no 
’  room  when  not  in  use. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog 

explaining  free  trial  offer  with  prices, 
terms  of  payment  and  testimonials 
from  thousands  of  owners. 

THE  E.  T.  BURROWES  CO. 

402  Centre  St.  Portland,  Me. 

V fr*.  Burrowes  Rustless  Insect  Screens  and 
Folding  Card  Tables 
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P  ATFNTABLE  ideas  wanted.  Manu- 

1  1  ^1'  1  facturers  want  Own  patents.  Send 

for  3  free  books;  inventions  wanted, 
etc  I  tret  patent  or  no  tee.  Manufacturing  facilities. 

Kid  II Alt I)  It.  OWEN,  17  Owen  Bli'g.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


“what  are  we  going  to  do  about  the  na¬ 
tive  population  V” 

“Well,”  began  Roberta,  “if  they  come, 
we’ll  just  have  to  let  them  in.  I  suppose 
it  doesn’t  matter  so  much,  anyway,  for 
they  must  all  know  we  haven’t  any  fur¬ 
niture.  none  has  come  on  the  Dinkey,  and 
they’d  he  sure  to  he  watching.  Still — it 
was  nice  to  keep  them  in  doubt — 

“Let  them  in  !  Nonsense !”  interrupted 
Sonia,  “that  is  out  of  the  question — now. 
You  see’’ — and  she  kind  of  smiled  out  of 
(he  corners  of  her  eyes  in  a  way  she  has 
— “that  Dinkey  man  was — well,  open  to 
persuasion.  I  gave  him  five  dollars  one 
evening,  and — it  is  odd  you  girls  hadn’t 
noticed — he  and  his  son  had  just  brought 
us  a  whole  load  of  furniture  from  Port¬ 
land  late  the  night  before.” 

I  WILL  confess  that  jarred  us.  Fooling 
seemed  like  one  thing  and — fibbing 
and  bribing  like  another,  you  see. 

“Stumped !”  moaned  Tess,  and  then, 
when  nobody  answered  :  “Quotations  con¬ 
cerning  tangled  webs  are  now  in  order.” 

“I  don’t  see  how  we  can — ”  Roberta 
started. 

“Can  1  Why,  woman — the  honor  of  the 
family  is  at  stake!”  That  from  Tess,  of 
course. 

Then,  after  an  interval  of  prolonged 
silence  and  deep  thinking  on  the  part  of 
all  present,  Tess  jumped  down  from  the 
balustrade  of  the  reception  hall  steps 
where  she  had  been  sitting  and  clapped 
her  hands:  “I  have  it.  My  old  golf  coat 
is  no  good — ” 

“Your  golf  coat !”  exclaimed  Roberta 
in  disgust,  for,  of  course,  none  of  us  had 
followed  Tess:  so  often  we  can’t. 

“Cut  up  golf  coat,  hang  out :  red  flag, 
natives  rout,”  said  Tess,  trying  to  be 
funny  and  make  poetry.  But  then  she 
settled  down  and  explained,  and  it  did 
seem  like  a  pretty  good  plan. 

Like  the  Japanese  soldiers,  w'e  all  prof¬ 
fered  ourselves  to  he  it,  but  finally,  after 
I  acted  up  about  it,  they  let  me.  I  didn’t 
mind  staying  indoors  anyway,  and  I  knew 
it.  would  mean  extra  service  and  gratitude. 

Mr.  Comyns  spread  the  news  that  he 
was  a  doctor,  so  he  came  just  the  same, 
and  we  didn’t  have  to  have  the  native  one. 
Sonia  insisted  on  being  my  nurse,  said 
she  wasn't  going  to  let  all  the  sacrificing 
come  from  our  branch  of  the  family,  so 
the  other  girls,  who  were  supposed  to  he 
living  in  another  part  of  the  house,  could 
get  out  when  they  wanted  to.  It  wouldn’t 
have  worked  in  a  bigger  town,  the  girls 
said,  but  the  natives  weren’t  at  all  clever, 
and  there  wasn’t  any  board  of  health. 

THERE  is  no  use  talking,  those  scar¬ 
let-fever  Divide  days  were  pretty 
bad  for  all  of  us.  Things  were  going 
hum  in  the  East,  and  even  dear,  cheerful 
Pops  began  to  write  hluish-toned  letters; 
and  the  dust  storms  kept  up;  and  Sonia 
began  to  wear  Roberta’s  kitchen  aprons 
over  her  pretty  dresses  to  save  them, 
which  shows  how  desperate  she  was. 

Then  the  men  came  from  hack  East  to 
look  at  the  mine.  Mr.  Dayton  took  them 
to  see  it,  and  he  wouldn’t  tell  us  much 
they  had  to  say.  Pops  regretted  the  scar¬ 
let  fever  awfully  then,  for  he  had  been  so 
eager  for  Sonia  to  meet  the  men  and  talk 
with  them.  He  regretted  the  scarlet 
fever  all  along,  same  as  Roberta  did,  but 
what  was  there  to  do? 

The  day  they  left  for  hack  East  again 
was  an  especially  bad  dust  storm.  I'd 
gone  into  the  closet  off  Sonia's  boudoir 
to  sit  among  her  clothes.  I  did  that  all 
the  time  when  I  thought  no  one  would 
know.  I  could  make  up  such  beautiful 
stories  in  there,  rubbing  my  cheeks 
against  the  satins  and  velvets  and  furs, 
and  smelling  them.  They  didn’t  smell 
like  flowers;  they  didn’t  smell  like  any¬ 
thing  in  the  world  hut  just  Sonia’s 
clothes,  but  I  believe  if  diamonds  had  a 
perfume  it  would  be  just  like  that. 

Sonia  was  lying  down  with  a  headache. 
The  other  girls  were  bathing  Shaw  and 
Ibsen  in  the  library  and  were  damp  and 
frowzy,  so  when  Mr.  Comyns  came  Sonia 
got  up  and  went  to  the  door.  They  went 
into  the  music  room  and  Sonia  began  to 
play;  not  like  I’d  ever  heard  her  play 
before.  It  started  out  by  squeezing  your 
throat  till  it  ached,  and  then  it  made  you 
want  to  get  up  and  dance  and  dance' 
until  you  were  tired,  and  laugh,  and  cry, 
and  hug,  and  kiss  everybody  around,  and 
then — just  drop  down  dead. 

THEN  I  heard  them  coming  into  the 
boudoir.  The  shades  were  drawn 
down  to  keep  the  dust  out,  and  I  heard 
Sonia  say :  “Don’t  raise  them,  I — I  can’t 
stand  the  ugliness  of  things  to-day.” 

Bang !  Right  out  of  a  clear  sky,  what 
does  Mr.  Comyns  say  but : 


Jack  Sprat,  tho’  very  fat, 

Was  always  shaved  quite  clean. 
The  reason  was  he  always  used 
The  famed  GEM  DAMASKEENE! 


prove  its  worth  to  you 

Pay  a  dollar  for  a  GEM  DAMASKEENE 
RAZOR  at  any  good  dealer  s  —try  shaving 
with  it  ten  days— if  it’s  not  a  marvel  in  quick, 
clean  and  remarkably  easy  shaving,  return  it 
to  your  dealer  and  get  your  dollar 
— we  stand  behind  the  dealer. 


buys  the  complete  GEM 
DAMASKEENE  Razor 

Outfit  in  genuine  leather 
case,  together  with  7  GEM 
DAMASKEENE  Blades 
and  extra  stropping  handles. 

ALL  LIVE  DEALERS 


The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 
STUDY 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc¬ 
tion  by  correspondence. 

For  detailed  In¬ 
formation  address 


Ljh 


Year  U.  ofC.(Div.  A  (Chicago,  III,  1 


GEM  CUTLERY  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

NEW  YORK 

CANADIAN  BRANCH:  S91  ST.  CATHERINE  ST.,  W„  MONTREAL 


_  JLL 

Look  and  wear  like  diamonds.  Brilliancy  guaran¬ 
teed  forever.  Stand  file,  acid  and  fire  like  diamonds. 
Have  no  paste,  foil  or  backing.  Set  only  in  14  karat 
solid  gold  mountings.  About  l-30th  the  price  of 
diamonds.  A  marvelous  synthetic  gem— will  cut 
glass.  Guaranteed  not  an  imitation, 
and  to  contain  no  glass.  SentC.O.D. 
subject  to  examination.  Write  today  for  J 
our  4  color  catalog  DeLuxe,  it's  free. 

Remch  JeweLy  Co.  638  Washington  Ave.  St.  Louis 
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UNCENSORED 
WAR  ARTICLES 

Collier’s  is  printing  war  articles  such  as  no  newspaper  can 
give  you.  They  are  being  mailed  us  in  such  a  wav  as  to  escape 
the  censor. 

The  November  issues  will  contain  stirring  articles  by  Percival 
Gibbon,  Will  Irwin,  Ashmead  Bartlett,  Arthur  Ruhl,  Stanley 
Washburn,  and  Gelett  Burgess. 

THE  FALL  OF  ANTWERP 

Especially  interesting  will  be  this  article  by  Arthur  Ruhl  who 
was  there  until  the  last  gun  was  fired  and  retreated  with  the 
Belgian  army. 

ALSO  IN  NOVEMBER  there  will  be  twelve  brilliant  short 

stories,  Mark  Sullivan’s  editorials  and  political  comment,  sports  by 
Grantland  Rice,  war  pictures  and  a  football  story  by  Herbert  Reed. 

It  is  the  aim  of  COLLIER'S  to  reflect  impartially  the  best  con¬ 
temporary  thought;  and,  on  its  own  behalf,  to  speak  fearlessly 
without  partisanship  on  all  questions  affecting  the  nation’s  wel¬ 
fare.  It  aims,  furthermore,  to  present,  in  text  and  picture,  the 
panorama  of  the  week;  to  print  the  representative  work  cf 
present-day  writers  and  artists;  and  above  all  to  keep  always 
before  its  readers  a  high,  sane,  and  cheerful  ideal  of  American 
citizenship. 

Send  us  $2.50  and  we’ll  send  you  COLLIER’S  for  52  weeks. 


Name _ 


Address  . 


Town  and  State _ 
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COLLIER’S  FOR  OCTOBER  31 
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Eiisa 


Rolled  Wheat  With  the  Bran 


Better  Days 

Pettijohn’s  for  breakfast  means  a 
better  day.  Countless  people,  for 
20  years,  have  known  this. 

That's  due  to  the  bran. 

Pettijohn’s  is  really  whole  wheat 
— whole  soft  rolled  wheat  with  the 
bran.  It  supplies  the  needed  rough- 
age  which  you  rarely  get.  Y ou  nearly 
always  find  it  on  a  diet  list. 

Besides  that,  the  food  is  delicious. 
The  process  brings  out  a  new  flavor. 
You’ll  like  it.  Rarely  has  a  cereal 
held  its  users  like  these  flakes  of 
Pettijohn.  _ 

If  your  grocer  hasn’t  Pettijohn's,  send  us 
his  name  and  15  cents  in  stamps.  We  will 
send  one  package  by  parcel  post,  and  try  to 
arrange  lor  your  future  supplies.  Address 
The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago. 


'  High-Grade  MUSIC  ROLLS 

45%  to  50%  saved  on  regular  prices; 
choice  of  over  2000  Popular,  Classic 
and  Operatic  Selections;  famous 
for  exquisite  lone  arrangement. 
Get  our 

Money-Saving  Prices 

in  88-page  FREE  Catalog- write  NOW, 
save  money  ;  service  e  x  c  e  p  t  i  o  n  al  1  y 

prompt.  Station  C. 

S.  D.  Consumers  Music  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Don’t  Buy  Half 
a  Motorcycle 


To  make  your  motorcycle  a  24- 
hour  servant,  you  must  have  good 
light.  It  is  as  essential  as  power. 
You  expect  your  motorcycle  to 
stand  up  under  vibration  and  hard 
usage;  know  that  your  lighting 
system  will,  by  specifying 

Prest-O-Lite 

The  only  thoroughly  efficient,  truly 
convenient  lighting  system  for  motor¬ 
cycles.  It  costs  little  to  buy  and  oper¬ 
ate —  less  than  any  other  system  of 
brilliant  lighting,  and  doesn’t  fail  in 
emergencies — never  goes  out  suddenly. 

Prest-O-Lite  calls  for  no  attention 
that  you  can  not  give  easily,  quickly 
and  cheaply.  It  is  independent  of 
engine  speed,  free  from  automatic  cut¬ 
outs,  other  fragile  parts,  and  compli¬ 
cated,  delicate  adjustments.  Never 
demands  expert  factory  service,  ex¬ 
pensive  repairs  and  replacements. 

Because  Prest-O-Lite  is  the  only 
practical  light  for  motorcycles 
more  of  them  are  so  equipped  than 
with  all  other  systems  combined. 

Any  Dealer  Can  Supply  Y ou 

You  can  get  Prest-O-Lite  on  any  machine  if 
you  insist.  Dealers  who  know  night-rifling 
conditions  recommend  it.  The  30-Day  Free 
Trial  Offer  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  test 
out  Prest-O-Lite  on  your  own  machine.  It  is 
the  only  lighting  system  sold  on  such  a  basis. 

Before  you  buy  any  lighting  system,  even 
before  you  buy  a  motorcycle,  get  All  the 
Facts  about  All  Lighting  Systems.  Use 
the  coupon. 

Prest-O-Lite  Co.,  Inc. 

730  Speedway  :  Indianapolis 
Please  send  me  ALL  the  facts  about  ALL  Light¬ 
ing  Systems.  I  now  own  (or  expect  to  own)  a 


“Oh,  my  darling — and  I  can’t  stand  it 
for  you !  Tell  me  why  you  did  this  wild, 
mad  thing?” 

“Very  well,”  Sonia  answered,  “I  will 
tell  you.  I  did  it  because  I  was  tired, 
deadly  tired,  of  you,  and  Ebbsmith,  and 
I  mke,  and  the  others  and  that  sort  of 
admiration — and  of  corks  popping — and 
— everything.  When  Robert  came  into 
the  caf6  that  night  he  was  like  a  breath 
of  clean  mountain  air.  He  actually 
talked  to  me  of  his  children  for  the  en¬ 
tire  time  I  spent  at  his  table,  after  Ebb- 
smith  went  away.  He  told  me  of  his 
funny  little  city  out  West,  where  real 
roses  grow  on  bushes  instead  of  in  flor¬ 
ists’  windows,  and  of  his  home,  and  his 
girls,  and — well,  I  wanted  it.  I  wanted 
to  he  wholesome  and — normal.  I  thought 
I  was  weary  of  everything  artificial — ” 

“You  thought Mr.  Comyns  hutted  in. 

'“Yes — I  thought.  I  loved  Robert — (lo 
love  him,  and 

I  might  have 
been  so  happy 
if — tilings  had 
been  just  a  lit- 

I I  e  different, 

B  u  t  n  o  w  — 
sometimes  I  am 
tempted  to  go 
back  to  it  all. 

Just  this  even¬ 
ing  I  feel  as  if 
I’d  love  —  love 
that  warm,  per¬ 
fumed  air,  and 
to  hear  people 
clapping  a  n  d 
calling  for  me; 
and  t  li  e  n  to 
step  up  on  my 
little  platform 
and  sing  to 
them — sing  un¬ 
til  they  would 
forget  every¬ 
thing  in  the 
world  but  the 
song  and — me. 

Oh,  I  know  I 
am  mad,  ut¬ 
terly  mad,  hut” 

■ — and  here  she 
kind  of  laughed 
and  cried  to¬ 
gether — “Tony, 
there  isn’t 
even  a  bathtub 
in  this  house, 
and  I  haven’t 
had  a  face  mas¬ 
sage  since  I 
left  New  York,  and — I  am  getting  old  !” 

It  wasn’t  true.  She  wasn’t  getting  old, 
just  a  little  mite  less  young,  but  he 
never  disputed  her.  He  started  out  on  a 
different  tack — I  can’t  remember  just 
what  he  said,  I  was  too  busy  remember¬ 
ing  Sonia’s,  lmt  lie  said  a  lot. 

He  wanted  her  to  go  back  to  New 
York  with  him,  or  to  Europe,  or  to  any¬ 
where,  and  live  in  a  Paradise  he  was 
going  to  make  for  her.  I  never  heard 
such  a  line  of  talk  as  that  man  put  out. 
They  were  going  to  have  houseboats  on 
the  Nile  and  villas  in  Italy ;  her  feet 
were  never  going  to  touch  anything  but 
flowers  strewn  by  him  again ;  she  was 
going  to  have  jewels  and  gowns  and 
yachts;  the  combs  which  combed  her 
hair  were  to  he  drenched  in  perfumes 
(soppy,  I  should  think),  and  they  were 
going  to  forget  everything  in  the  world, 
such  as  husbands  and  wives.  It  was 
like  reading  a  (lime  novel  twice  through, 
the  way  he  carried  on,  and  he  wound 
up  by  saying  that  Pops  had  gotten  her 
under  false  pretenses — but  there  she 
made  him  hack  up ;  she  wouldn’t  let  him 
say  a  word  against  Pops. 

I  didn’t  blame  her,  though,  for  letting 
him  talk  the  other  way.  Nobody  who 
had  lived  in  Divide  through  August,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  scarlet  fever,  would 
blame  anybody  much  for  anything.  I 
thought  sure,  though,  that  she  would 
quash  him  in  the  end,  as  she  had  that 
first  day,  but  she  didn’t.  She  laughed  a 
different  kind  of  laugh  from  the  yay  she 
usually  did,  and  said  : 

“(Jo  on  talking,  Tony.  Tell  me  how 
Broadway  looks  on  a  rainy  night ;  and 
how  limousines  feel ;  and  how  champagne 
tastes;  and  how  orchids  smell;  and  how 
ice  clinks — and — and  everything.” 

WELL,  he  told  her — only  better.  I’ve 
got  a  lot  of  it  down  for  a  novel  to 
be  set  in  New  York.  And  he  wound  up 
by  saying  he  knew  for  certainty  that  the 
men  were  going  to  report  unfavorably  on 
the  mine  and  begged  her  some  more  to 
leave  with  him.  Said  lie  absolutely  had 
to  leave  Divide  the  next  night.  I  knew 


he  didn’t,  that  he  was  just  sick  of  dust 
storms  and  that  hotel,  and  I  guess  Sonia 
knew  it,  too,  for  she  said : 

“Not  to-morrow.  (Jive  me  a  few  days 
more — until  Thursday,  say,  to  think  it 
over.  Oh,  dear  God!  Tony,  I  think  you 
are  going  to  win  at  last — I  think  I’ll  go 
with  you  then,  but — let  me  have  a  few 
days  more — ”  At  first  he  wouldn’t.  Said 
he  had  to  go  the  next  night,  but  when 
she  said  then  he’d  have  to  go  alone  he 
gave  up  and  promised  he  wouldn’t  come 
to  the  house  again  until  Thursday  after¬ 
noon.  That  day  was  Monday. 

OCAREI) !  I  was  simply  scared  popeyed 
kJ  and  pigeon-toed.  Soon  as  I  could  I 
sneaked  out  of  the  closet  and  went  into 
the  drawing  room  and  sat  down  on  the 
floor  in  tlie  dirt,  never  heeding  my  clean 
Peter  Thompson  that  Roberta  had  just 
ironed,  and  tried  to  think  things  out.  I 

saw  something 
had  to  he  done 
right  off.  In 
the  words  of— 
s  o  m  e  famous 
personage  or 
other — the  time 
was  rotten  ripe 
for  action.  But 
what  action?  I 
knew  it  would 
do  no  good  to 
tell  the  girls. 
Tess  would  he 
strong  for  lock¬ 
ing  her  up  and 
Roberta  would 
try  to  reason 
with  her,  hut  I 
couldn’t  think 
of  a  thing  that 
would  do  any 
good.  Just  as 
I  was  about 
ready  to  give 
up  and  let  mat¬ 
ters  take  their 
natural  course. 

I  remembered 
hard  about 
dear  old  Pops, 
working  away 
so  hard  hack 
t  li  e  r  e  in  the 
East,  working 
just  for  us, 
’cause  he  didn’t 
care  a  whoop 
a  b  o  u  t  money 
only  for  us,  and 
I  decided  I 
just  couldn’t  slump  off  on  any  natural 
course’s  plan.  Finally  I  gave  up  trying  to 
think  and  went  at  the  matter  logically. 
“This  is  a  crisis,”  said  I,  “and  what  is 
done  at  crisis  times  usually?”  Then — 
flash  !  The  idea  came.  That  is  one  good 
thing  about  having  a  trained  literary 
mind.  Telegrams  always  went  with  crises 
in  our  family ;  that  gave  me  my  hunch. 

WHEN  it  got  dark  that  night  I 
sneaked  a  thick  veil  of  Sonia’s  and 
dressed  up  in  Tess’s  clothes  and  went  to 
the  telegraph  office  and  telegraphed  to 
Adam,  in  code,  of  course,  to  telegraph 
us  as  if  it  came  from  Pops,  “Success,” 
and  not  to  let  Pops  know.  Part  I  couldn’t 
send  in  code,  hut  most  of  it  I  could. 

I  knew  Sonia  wouldn’t  go  witli  Mr. 
Comyns  if  there  seemed  anything  else  to 
do,  and  I  knew  that  after  they  found  out 
he  would  lie  gone  and  Sonia  wouldn’t 
have  money  enough  to  get  to  Portland 
even.  I  knew,  too,  that  if  Pops  didn’t 
make  a  go  hack  East  we  wouldn’t  starve. 
We  never  do.  He’d  get  some  money 
somewhere  and  we’d  all  go  back  to  Port¬ 
land  and  rent  a  furnished  house  and  be 
cozy  and  happy  until  another  (leal  was 
oil.  I’d  tell  them  I  just  did  it  to  cheer 
everybody  up,  and  I’d  get  blamed,  espe¬ 
cially  for  taking  the  money  to  tele¬ 
graph,  but  I  didn’t  mind  for  Sonia’s  sake. 
I  felt  sure  Adam  would  do  it,  too ;  lie  al¬ 
ways  does  just  wliat  I  tell  him  to  do, 
without  any  back  talk. 

Well,  lie  did.  Wednesday  it  came,  just 
what  Pops  would  have  said.  Adam 
hasn’t  lived  with  Pops  all  his  life  with¬ 
out  knowing  liow  he  telegraphs :  “Suc¬ 
cess  is  ours.  Railroad  to  the  mine  to  he 
built  immediately.”  (I  hadn’t  known 
about  that,  but  Adam  knew  details, 
’cause  lie  was  back  there.)  “Home  soon, 
and  then  for  tlie  spludge,”  and  lie  even 
added  the  “God  love  and  keep  you  happy,” 
that  Pops  always  does  when  he  has  money. 

Adam  only  made  one  fool  break.  He 
nearly  always  makes  one  fool  break.  He 
didn’t  use  any  code,  but  everyone  was  so 
excited  that  they  never  noticed  it. 

Excited !  Well !  The  girls  laughed 


European  Soldier:  “Halt!  Who  goes  there,  a 
friend  ?  ” 

Wayfarer:  “Blest  if  /  know  if  my  government 
has  declared  war  with  yours  yet  or  not’’ 


motorcycle. 
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(The  most  intimete  thing  you  own) 

Should  have  Style,  Comfort  and 
Durability 

It  is  not  what  you  pay  for  underwear  but 
what  it  pays  you  in  return  that  determines 
its  value.  On  this  score  “Cooper’s”  is  the 
cheapest  —  “Cooper’s ”  is  “ Spring-Needle “ 
Knitted.  The  fabric  is  very  elastic  and  it 
yields  on  the  least  pressure  but  returns  to 
normal  size  just  as  soon  as  pressure  ceases — 
This  prevents  friction  at  points  of  contact, 
assuring  the  longest  possible  wear  and  a  de¬ 
gree  of  comfort  unknown  except  when  ‘  Coop¬ 
er's”  is  worn.  No  matter  the  calibre  of  your 
figure  you  can  find  perfect  satisfaction  in 


BENNINGTON,  VERMONT 
“SPRING  -  NEEDLE9’ 
KNIT  UNDERWEAR 


I  lie  ,7pilUS-^CCUli  iauin.pi.nn«.v»imu.«.v 

machines  is  elastic,  soft,  rich  and  enduring 
ami  gives  the  wearer  assurance  that  he  is 
wearing  the  best. 

Union  Suits  $1.50  to  $5.00  per  suit 
Shirts  and  Drawers 
$1.00  to  $3.00  per  garment 
People  of  refinement  who  are  particular 
take  great  pleasure  in  Cooper’s  fine  Win¬ 
ter  Weight  Worsteds,  $3.00  to  $3.50  per 
suit. 

For  sale  by  best  dealers. 
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here. 
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It  describes  the  Jewell  Heat  Controller 
which  automatically  opens  and  closes  the  drafts — keeps  the 
house  cool  at  night  and  has  it  warm  by  morning.  Simple  and 
economical.  Applied  to  any  heating  plant.  Installed  on  30 
days  trial  by  dealers  everywhere.  Write  for  the  free  bonk— NOW. 
Jewell  Manufacturing  Company,  25  Clark  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
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.I  iurnped  around  and  acted  like 
nios  even  Sonia  did.  I  felt  pretty 
,an  'thinking  of  the  disappointment  to 
,ue'  but  for  solace  1  thought  that  it 
m  the  only  thing  I  could  have  done.  1 
:t  even  meaner  when,  right  in  the 
dst  of  things  in  general.  Sonia  began 
cry.  We  had  never  seen  her  cry  he¬ 
re.  It  was  the  worst  experience  of  my 
c.  Then  she  stopped  all  of  a  sudden 
(1  went  to  the  piano  and  played  music 
at  loved — not  with  kisses  and  hugs 
,1  things  like  that,  hut  with  the  other 
ml  of  love,  like  Roberta  loves  all  of  us. 
hen  she  stopped  I  asked  her  to  sing. 

>ps  had  begged  her  lots  of  times,  hut 
c  never  had.  She  just  struck  a  few 
,tes  and  then  she  sang  a  lullaby  about 
hies  sailing  in  boats.  Roberta  came 
id  took  me  in  her  lap  and  cried  all 
er  me.  because  she  wanted  Adam.  too. 
o  said,  and  I  cried  back  a  little,  for  no 
rticuhir  reason,  and  then,  just  as  She 
fished.  Tess  went  and  kicked  Shaw  and 
sen  out  of  the  drawing  room,  where 
oy  had  a  perfect  right  to  lie.  and 
Kiiled  everything.  Sonia  wouldn't  sing 
>y  more.  She  wrote  a  note  to  Mr. 
any  ns,  to  tell  him  the  news,  she  said, 
id  Tess  took  it  up.  He  came  back  with 
[>ss.  Sonia  and  he  talked  in  the  recep 
mi  hall  for  about  ten  minutes,  and 
icn  he  left.  Not  just  left  the  Mayor’s 
mse,  but  left  Divide  on  the  Dinkey  the 
jxt  morning.  I  didn't  tell  the  first  day  • 
wanted*  tliem  to  he  happy  as  long  as 
ley  could,  and  Mr.  Comyns  to  he  a  good 
[stance  off.  and,  besides,  I  rather  dreaded 
mt  telling  business.  So  four  whole  days 
ipped  by  and  it  wasn  t  told  yet. 

rlllO  girls  went  around  singing  and 
dancing  and  laughing  and  planning, 
at  M  r.  I  >ayton  acted  queer.  I  le  sa  id  after- 
aril  he  thought  Pops  had  lost  his  rea- 
m.  for  Pops  had  to  explain  it  to  him 
iter  on.  “Rob  must  he  either  rushed  to 
path  or  foolish  with  joy,”  Sonia  kept 
tying.  "Why  doesn’t  he  send  us  more 
ews  or  telegraph  us  money?” 

Then,  just  as  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
>11.  that  evening  another  telegram  came, 
t  was  ihm-h  like  the  first,  only  longer. 

The  girls  were  bewildered  and  Sonia 
aid:  “({iris — the  success — do  you  sup- 
ose  it  could  have  affected  his  mind?” 

Rut  the  girls  laughed  her  out  of  that 
ml  said  Pops  just  wanted  totell  it  twice. 

It  wasn't  in  code  either.  I  spoke  to 
’ess  about  it.  and  she  said  :  “He  wouldn’t 
iother  to  telegraph  news  like  that  in 
ode,  now  that  he  has  money,  Geesic-ks !” 
tut  1  didn’t  know  what  to  think.  I  was 
[fraid  maybe  Adam  had  heard  of  follow - 
U>  letters,  or  was  trying  to  get  on  the  good 
:ide  of  me  by  doing  it  twice,  or  something. 

Then  Mr.  Dayton  came  rushing  in.  He 
vas  shaking  all  over,  from  running.  I 
suppose,  and  he  acted  like  a  crazy  man 
uni  proposed  to  Tess  first  thing,  offhand, 
■ight  before  us  all.  because  now  he 
•ould  support  her.  and  she  accepted, 
th.  it  was  awfully  embarrassing!  He 
liad  a  telegram  from  Pops,  too,  only 
more  explicit,  and  things  had  gone  be¬ 
yond  his  hopes  even.  Stock  was  selling 
way  above  what  they  had  started  sell¬ 
ing  it  for.  and  there  wasn't  enough  for 
sale  unless  he  and  Pops  wanted  to  sell 
more  of  theirs,  and  they  wouldn’t  sell 
at  any  price,  and  there  was  money  for 
railroads,  and  money  for  stamp  mills, 
and  money  for  everything.  Talk  about 
people  acting  foolish  !  I  blush  for  Tess 
yet.  Everybody  started  hugging  every¬ 
body  else,  and  Sonia  called  Mr.  Dayton 
“dear.”  Oh.  it  was  terrible  1  And  me 
not  knowing  for  sure — only  I  thought 
am  couldn’t  be  such  a  simp — still 


there  was  no  telling,  not  about  Adam. 

I  sat  right  down  and  wrote  a  long  let¬ 
ter  to  Pops  and  explained  about  the  tele¬ 
gram.  That  is,  I  explained  as  much  as 
1  thought  advisable :  told  him  the  girls 
were  getting  so  blue  I  just  did  it  to  cheer 
them  up.  but  that  now  I.  for  one,  wanted 
fact: «.  The  next  day.  though.  I  was  greatly 
reassured,  for  he  sent  us  a  bunch  of 
money  and  told  us  to  meet  him  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  I  knew  Adam  couldn’t  do  that. 

“Chicago!"  Sonia  exclaimed.  “Why. 
what  is  Rob  thinking  of?  Not  when 
there  is  a  bathtub  two  days  closer!' 

So  we  all  went  back  to  Portland  the 
next  day  and  took  the  best  rooms  in  the 
best  hotel  there.  Just  two  days  before 
Pops  got  home  I  got  an  answer  to  my  let¬ 
ter.  I  guess  many  girls  never  got  such  a 
letter  from  their  father.  He  had  sent  all 
the  last  telegrams  and  everything  was 
all  right,  but  it  was  largely  due  to  Adam 
and  me  (though,  of  course.  Adam  had 
merely  followed  directions').  Until  he  got 
my  letter  Pops  hadn't  understood  much 
but  just  luck.  Now  he  understood,  he 
was  sure,  but  we  must  keep  it  a  secret 
between  us  forever. 

YOU  see.  the  rich  man’s  daughter  worked 
in  the  telegraph  office,  and  when 
she  got  Adam's  first  telegram  she  must 
have  taken  a  copy  right  home  to  liei 
father.  He  knew  there  was  lots  of  gold 
there,  all  the  natives  knew  it,  and  when 
he  heard  about  the  railroad  and  all  h( 
telegraphed  to  liis  broker  to  buy  a  big 
bunch  of  stock :  and  then  he  must  have 
sent  word  to  his  brothers  in  Seatth 
and  Spokane,  for  they  telegraphed  foi 
big  bunches,  too.  Some  man  back  there, 
with  money,  whom  Pops  had  been  tryin 
to  interest,  had  the  same  broker  (this  is 
rather  technical.  I  don't  precisely  under 
stand  it)  :  but  the  broker  tipped  him  off 
and  it  made  a  big  difference  some  way 
The  men  in  the  East  thought  the  men 
who  had  been  looking  at  the  mine  must 
have  made  some  big  extra  discovery,  too. 
so  everything  worked  out  just  oxactlj 
right.  When  the  men  who  came  out 
here  got  home  again  (still  mad  from 
their  trip.  1  suppose)  their  report  wasn  t 
exactly  unfavorable;  they  said  gold  was 
there,  but  they  thought  it  would  taki 
more  money  than  could  be  raised  to  get 
it  out.  only,  you  see.  by  that  time  tin 
money  was  already  raised-  plenty  ot  it 
— so  their  report  must  have  sounded 
silly.  Pops  could  have  sold  out  all  the  rest 
of  ids  stock  right  there,  but  he  wouldn't; 
he  knew  his  Oregon  Queen,  he  said. 

And  here  is  the  biggest  surprise  of  all 
Pops  did  just  right  not  to  sell  out  (there 
have  been  so  many  times  when  he  should 
have  sold  out),  and  that  old  Oregon 
Queen  is  turning  out  more  gold  than  cyei 
Pops  expected.  I  guess  we  are  not  as  rich 
as  Croesus,  maybe,  but  we  are  getting 
richer  all  the  time,  besides  which  we  have 
been  spludging  for  three  solid  months 

AS  soon  as  Roberta  is  married  the  rest 
.  of  us  are  going  to  Europe  for  a 
trip,  as  Tess  is  too  young  to  be  married 
for  a  while  yet.  If  I  wish.  I  can  stay 
there  and  go  to  school,  but  Sonia  doesn’t 
want  me  to.  She  wants  me  to  prepare 
for  Vassal-  and  be  a  wholesome  Ameri¬ 
can  girl,  coming  home  in  the  summer  to 
write  novels  and  help  her  grow  roses. 
And  when  we  are  alone  Pops  says: 

“Don’t  you  let  your  Auntie  Howard 
and  Tess  persuade  you  that  you  want  to 
stay  in  Europe.  What  would  I  do  if  my 
financial  affairs  came  to  a  crisis  again? 
You'd  better  stay  right  here.  Spoopundike 
(that’s  what  he  calls  me),  within  manag¬ 
ing  distance  of  me  and  the  Oregon  Queen. 


The  Trawler 


( Continued 

relieve  me ;  and  the  cook,  too,  with  his 
head  above  the  fo’c’s’le  hatch,  was  call¬ 
ing  that  breakfast  was  ready,  and  we 
said  no  more  of  that. 

“Go  for’ard,  Simon,”  said  Captain 
Glynn,  “and  have  your  breakfast.  After 
breakfast  we'll  break  out  her  anchor 
and  out  dories,  and  get  that  gear  aboard 
afore  it’s  too  late.  I'll  go  below  and 
see  how  Saul's  getting  on.” 

With  that  he  went  into  the  cabin,  but 
was  soon  back  to  take  his  seat  at  the 
breakfast  table;  but  no  word  of  Saul 
until  we  had  done  eating  and  he  stand¬ 
ing  to  go  up  on  deck.  Then  lie  said : 
“Saul  says'  lie  is  still  too  sick  to  go  in 
the  dory  with  you.  Simon.” 

And  to  that  I  said  :  “Well.  I’ve  hauled 
a  trawl  single-handed  before.  Captain 
Gilynn.  and  I  can  do  it  again  if  need  be.” 


from  page  8) 

He  put  on  his  woolen  cap,  and  across 
the  table  he  looked  at  me.  and  T  looked 
hard  at  him. 

“This  will  he  no  morning  to  go  single- 
handed  in  a  dory.  Simon.  Saul  is  not  too 
sick,  lie  says,  to  stand  to  the  wheel  and 
handle  the  vessel  in  my  place.  T  will  take 
his  place  along  with  you  in  the  dory.” 

What  he  was  thinking  I  could  not  say. 
His  head  was  thrown  back  and  his  eyes 
looking  out  and  down  at  me,  as  from  the 
top  of  a  far-away  hill,  and  no  more 
knowing  what  thoughts  lay  behind  them 
than  what  creatures  lay  under  the  sea. 

IT  was  a  red  sunrise  and  a  sea  that 
was  making  when  we  left  the  vessel 
but  nothing  to  worry  over  in  that.  It 
might  grow  into  a  dory-killing  day  later, 
but  so  far  it  was  only  what  all  winter 
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Which  Will  Succeed  ? 

Each  has  only  a  tew  hurried  moments  tor  reading. 
One  spends  all  his  precious  moments  with  the  daily  paper. 
The  other,  little  by  little,  is  gaining  that  knowledge  of  a  few 
truly  great  hooks  which  will  distinguish  him  always  as  a  really 
well  read  man. 

What  are  the  few'  great  books — biographies,  histories, 
novels,  dramas,  poems,  books  of  science  and  travel,  philoso¬ 
phy  and  religion  that  “picture  the  progress  of  civilization”? 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  from  his  lifetime  of  reading,  study 
and  teaching — 40  years  of  it  as  president  ot  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity — has  answered  that  question  in 

The  Harvard  Classics 

The  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books 

The  Few  Great  Books  That  Make  a  Man 
Think  Straight  and  Talk  Well 

Every  well-informed  man  or  woman  should  at  least  know 
something  about  this  famous  library 

The  free  booklet  tells  about  it— how  Dr.  Eliot  has  put 
into  his  Five-Foot  Shelf  “the  essentials  of  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,”  and  so  arranged  it  that  even  “fifteen  minutes  a  day”  is 
enough. 

Read  Only  Worth  While  Books 

And  you  begin  today  to  be  really  well  read.  In  only  a 
few  pleasant  minutes  a  day,  by  using  the  reading  courses 
which  Dr.  Eliot  has  provided  for  you,  you  can  get  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  literature  and  life,  the  culture,  the  broad  viewpoint, 
that  every  University  strives  to  give. 

The  free  book  guide  contains  Dr.  Eliot’s  own  plan  of 
reading  explained  by  himself.  Merely  ask  for  it. 


To  get  this  Book  Guide  Free  containing  the 
Story  of  the  Five-Foot  Shelf — Clip  the  Coupon 
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r  f/  416  W.  13th  St.,  New  York 
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♦  Please  send  me  free  by  mail  a  copy 
f  of  the  “guide  booklet”  to  books  con- 
■  f  taining  Dr.  Eliot’s  own  story  of  the 
f  Harvard  Classics. 
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W—  SEES  IT 

To  get  close  to  the  thought  of  the  peoples  who  are  in 
the  throes  of  war  read  their  home  newspapers — the  news¬ 
papers  of  England,  of  France,  of  Germany,  of  Russia,  of  Austria,  of 
Belgium,  of  Servia.  The  Literary  Digest  receives  every  important 
newspaper  published  in  Europe,  and  its  specially  trained  editors  read  and 
translate  and  reproduce  for  American  readers  the  great  war-facts  and 
opinions  as  printed  in  these  foreign  newspapers.  Buy  each  week’s  num¬ 
ber  of  The  Literary  Digest  ( all  newsdealers  have  it — price  io  cents )  and 
get  a  “digest”  of  the  war  news  as  printed  in  Europe:  the  things  which 
are  being  said  and. done  in  Europe’s  war  centres. 


The  idea  of  each  number  of  The  Literary  Digest  is  to 
gather  up  and  edit  the  news  of  the  world  for  one  week — 
war,  science,  discovery,  politics,  art,  literature — everything 
worth  printing  and  everything  printed  worth  reorinting. 


The  Literary  Digest  is  read  every 
week  by  a  million  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men — men  who  keep  right 
up  even  with  time  in  everything 
that  is  happening  around  the  world. 

All  newsdealers — 10  cents 


This  great  national  illustrated 
weekly  has  made 

A  Big  Hit 

in  its  presentation  of  war  news 
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trawlers  face  more  days  than  they  can 
remember.  We  picked  up  our  nearest 
huov.  with  its  white  and  black  flag  float¬ 
in''  high  to  mark  it;  and  as  we  did  to 
wind’ard  of  us  we  could  see.  for  five 
n  iles  it  might  lie.  the  twisted  lines  of  the 
vessel’s  other  dories  stretching.  Rising 
to  the  top  of  a  sea  we  could  see  them, 
sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another, 
lifting  and  falling,  and  the  vessel  lifting 
and  falling  to  wind’ard  of-  them  all. 

Hugh  GLYNN  took  the  how  to  do  the 
hauling,  and  myself  the  waist  for 
coiling;  and  it  was  a  grand  sight  to  see 
him  heave  in  on  that  heavy  gear  on  that 
December  morning.  Many  men  follow 
the  sea  but  not  many  are  born  to  it. 
Hugh  Glynn  was.  Over  the  hurdy-gurdy 
be  hauled  the  heavy 


Was  One  of  the  Few 
Present  at  the 
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His  Story  with  Graphic 
Detail  Will  Appear  in 
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lines,  swinging  for 
ward  his  shoulders 
first  one  and  then 
the  other,  swaying 
from  his  waist,  and 
all  in  time  to  the 
heave  of  the  sea  be¬ 
neath  him,  and  sing¬ 
ing,  as  he  heaved, 
the  little  snatches  of 
songs  that  I  believe 
he  made  itp  himself 
as  he  went  along. 

As  he  warmed  to 
his  work  he  stopped 
to  d  r  a  w  off  the 
heavy  sweater  that 
he  wore  over  his 
woolen  shirt,  and 
made  as  if  to  throw 
if  in  the  bow  of  the 
dory.  “But  no,”  he 
said,  “it  will  get  wet 
there.  You  put  it 
on  you.  Simon,  and 
keep  it  dry  for  me.” 

He  was  a  full  size 
bigger  than  me  in 
every  way,  and  I 
put  it  on  over  my 
cardigan  jacket  and 
under  my  oil  jacket, 
and  it  felt  fine  and 

comfortable  on  me.  It  came  time  for 
me  to  spell  him  on  the  hauling,  but  he 
waved  me  back.  “Let  be,  let  be,  Simon,” 
he  said,  “it’s  fine,  light  exercise  for  a 
man  of  a  brisk  morning.  A  long  time 
since  I  hauled  a  trawl,  and  it’s  making 
me  think  I’m  a  lad  again,  and  reminding 
me  of  the  day  I  hauled  my  first  trawl  on 
the  Banks.  Looking  back  on  it  now. 
Simon,  I  mind  how  the  bravest  sight  I 
I  thought  I  ever  saw  was  our  string  of 
dories  racing  afore  the  tide  in  the  blue 
sea  of  a  sunny  winter’s  morning,  and 
the  vessel,  like  a  mother  to  her  little 
boats,  standing  off  and  on  to  see  that 
nothing  happened  the  while  we  hauled 
and  coiled  and  gaffed  inboard  the  broad- 
backed  halibut.  All  out  of  myself  with 
pride  I  was — me  no  more  than  a  lad,  but 
hauling  halibut  trawls  with  full-grown 
men  on  the  Grand  Banks  that  morning!” 

He  took  to  the  hauling  again,  and  soon 
to  the  singing  of  it.  And  he  sang: 

My  lad  comes  running  down  the  street, 
And  what  says  he  to  me? 

Says  he:  “Oh  dadda,  dadda. 

And  you're  hack  again  from  sea! 

And  did  you  ketch  a  great  big  fish 
And  bring  him  home  to  me? 

Oh,  dadda ,  dadda,  take  me  up 
And  toss  me  high!’’  says  he. 

My  love  looks  out  on  the  stormy  morn, 
Her  thoughts  are  on  the  sea. 

She  says:  “’Tis  wild  upon  the  Banks,” 
And  kneels  in  prayer  for  me. 

“Oh,  Father,  hold  him  safe!”  she  prays, 
“And—” 

“There’s  one,  Simon !”  he  called. 

A  bad  sea  he  meant.  They  had  been 
coming  and  going,  coming  and  going, 
rolling  under  and  past  us,  and  so  far  no 
harm ;  but  this  was  one  more  wicked  to 
look  at  than  its  mates.  So  I  dropped 
the  coiling  lines,  and  with  the  oar  al¬ 
ready  to  the  becket  in  the  stern  whirled 
the  dory’s  bow  head  on.  The  sea  carried 
us  high  and  far,  and.  passing,  left  the 
dory  deep  with  water,  but  no  harm  in  that 
so  she  was  still  right  side  up.  We  stopped 
to  bail.  “A  good  job,  Simon,”  said  Hugh 
Glynn.  “Not  too  soon  and  not  too  late.” 

That  was  the  first  one.  More  followed 
in  their  turn ;  but  always  the  oar  was 
handy  in  the  becket,  and  it  was  but  to 
whirl  bow  or  stern  to  it  with  the  oar 
when  it  came,  not  too  soon  to  waste  time 
for  the  hauling,  but  never,  of  course,  too 
late  to  save  capsizing,  and  bailing  her 
out,  if  need  be,  when  it  was  by. 


<  )ur  trawl  was  in,  our  fish  in  the  waist 
of  the  dory,  and  we  lay  to  our  roding 
line  and  second  anchor,  so  we  might  not 
drift  miles  to  loo’ard  while  waiting  for 
the  vessel  to  pick  us  up.  We  could  see  the 
vessel — to  her  hull,  when  to  the  top  of  a 
sea  we  rose  together,  but  nothing  of 
her  at  all  when  into  the  hollows  we  fell 
together. 

She  had  picked  up  all  but  the  dory 
next  to  wind’ard  to  us.  We  would  be 
the  last,  but  before  long  now  she  would 
be  to  us.  “Pick  Simon  and  me  up  last  of 
all,”  Hugh  Glynn  had  said  to  Saul,  and 
I  remember  how  Saul,  standing  to  the 
wheel,  looked  down  over  the  taffrail 
and  said :  “Simon  and  you  last  of  all,” 
and  nodded  his  head  as  our  dory  fell 
away  in  the  vessel’s  wake. 

Tide  and  sea  was 
such  that  there  was 
no  use  trying  to  row 
against  it,  or  we 
would  not  have 
waited  at  all ;  but 
we  waited,  and.  as 
we  waited,  the  wind, 
w  h  i  c  h  had  been 
southerly,  went  into 
the  east  and  snow 
fell,  but  for  not 
more  than  a  half 
hour,  when  it 
cleared.  We  stood 
up  and  looked  about 
us.  There  was  no 
vessel  or  other  dory 
in  sight. 

We  said  no  word 
to  each  other  of  it. 
but  the  while  we 
waited  further,  all 
the  while  with  a 
wind’ard  eye  to  the 
bad  little  seas,  we 
talked. 

“Did  you  ever 
think  of  d  y  ing. 
S  i  m  o  n '!”  II  u  g  h 
Glynn  said  after  a 
time. 

“Can  a  man  fol¬ 
low  the  w  inter 
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trawling  long  and  not  think  of  it  at 
times?”  I  answered. 

“And  have  you  fear  of  it,  Simon?” 

“I  know  I  have  no  love  for  it,”  I  said. 
“But  do  you  ever  think  of  it.  you?” 

“I  do — often.  With  the  double  tides 
working  to  draw  me  to  it,  it  would  be 
queer  if  now  and  again  I  would  not 
think  of  it.” 

“And  have  you  fear  of  it?” 

“Of  not  going  properly — I  have, 
Simon.”  And  after  a  little:  “And  I’ve 
often  thought  it  a  pity  for  a  man  to  go 
and  nothing  come  of  his  going.  Would 
you  like  the  sea  for  a  grave,  Simon?” 

“I  would  not.”  I  answered. 

“Nor  me,  Simon.  A  grand,  clean  grave, 
the  ocean :  but  the  green  grave  ashore, 
your  own  beside  you.  would  feel  less  lone¬ 
some — or  so  I’ve  often  thought,  Simon.” 

“I’ve  often  thought  so,”  he  went  on. 
his  eyes  now  on  watch  for  the  bad  seas 
and  again  looking  wistful-like  at  me. 
“I’d  like  to  lie  where  my  wife  and  boy 
lie,  she  to  one  side  and  the  lad  to  the 
other,  and  rise  with  them  on  Judgment 
Day.  I’ve  a  notion,  Simon,  that  with 
them  to  bear  me  up  I’d  stand  afore  the 
Lord  with  greater  courage.  For  if  what 
some  think  is  true — that  it’s  those  we’ve 
loved  in  this  world  will  have  the  right 
to  plead  for  us  in  the  next — then. 
Simon,  there  will  be  two  to  plead  for 
me  as  few  can  plead.” 

He  stood  up  and  looked  around.  “It 
is  a  bad  sea  now.  but  worse  later,  and 
a  strong  breeze  brewing,  Simon,”  and 
drew  from  an  inside  pocket  of  his 
woolen  shirt  a  small  leather  notebook. 
He  held  it  up  for  me  to  see,  with  the 
slim  little  pencil  held  by  little  loops 
along  the  edges.  “My  wife's.  I've  a 
pocket  put  in  every  woolen  shirt  I  wear 
to  sea  so  ’twill  be  close  to  me.  There’s 
things  in  it  she  wrote  of  our  little  boy. 
And  I'm  writing  here  something  I’d  like 
you  to  be  witness  to,  Simon.” 

He  wrote  a  few  lines.  “There.  Simon. 
I’ve  thought  often  this  trip  how  'tis 
hard  on  John  Snow  at  his  age  to  have 
to  take  to  fishing  again.  If  I  hadn’t 
lost  Arthur  he  wouldn’t  have  to.  I’m 
willing  my  vessel  to  John  Snow.  Will 
you  witness  it,  Simon?” 

I  signed  my  name  below  his.  and  he 
set  the  book  back  in  his  inside  pocket. 

“And  you  think  our  time  is  come, 
skipper?”  I  tried  to  speak  quietly,  too. 

“I  wouldn’t  say  that.  Simon,  but  fool¬ 
ish  not  to  make  ready  for  it.” 

I  looked  about  when  we  rose  to  the 
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next  sea  for  the  vessel.  Hut  no  vessel. 
I  thought  it  hiirtl.  "Ilad  you  no  distrust 
of  Saul  Ilaveriek  this  morning?”  I  asked. 
“I  had.  And  last  night,  Simon.” 

“And  you  trusted  him?” 

“A  lmrd  world  if  we  didn't  trust  peo¬ 
ple.  Simon.  I  thought  it  over  again  this 
morning  and  was  ashamed,  Simon,  to 
think  it  in  me  to  distrust  him — a  ship¬ 
mate.  I  wouldn't  believed  it  of  any  man 
ever  1  sailed  with.  But  no  use  to  fool 
ourselves  longer.  Make  ready.  Over 
with  the  fish,  over  with  the  trawls, 
over  with  everything  but  thirty  or  forty 
fathom  of  that  roding  line  and  the  sail 
and  one  anchor  and  the  two  buoys.” 

IT  was  hard  to  see  that  fine  fish  go 
that  we’d  taken  hours  to  set  and  haul 
for;  hard,  too,  to  heave  over  the  stout 
gear  that  had  taken  hours  to  rig.  But 
there  was  no  more  time  to  waste — over 
they  went.  And  we  took  the  two  buoys 
light-made  hut  sound  and  tight  half 
barrels  they  were — and  we  lashed  them 
to  the  risings  of  the  dory. 

“And  now  the  sail  to  her,  Simon.” 

We  put  the  sail  to  her. 

“And  stand  by  to  cut  clear  our  anchor¬ 
age!”  I  stood  by  with  my  bait  knife: 
and  when  he  called  out  I  cut.  and  away 
we  went  racing  before  wind  and  tide, 
me  in  the  waist  on  the  lashed  buoy  on 
the  wind’ard  side  to  hold  tier  down,  and 
he  bn  the  wind'ard  gunnel  too.  hut  aft. 
with  an  oar  in  one  hand  and  the  sheet  of 
the  sail  in  the  other. 

“And  where  now?”  T  asked  when  the 
wind  would  let  me. 

“The  lee  of  Sable  Island  lies  ahead.” 
The  full  gale  was  on  us  now — a  liv¬ 
ing  gale,  and  before  the  gale  the  sea 
ran  higher  than  ever,  and  before  the 
high  seas  the  flying  dory.  Mountains 
of  slate-blue  water  rolled  down  into  val¬ 
leys.  and  the  valleys  rolled  up  into 
mountains  again,  and  all  shifting  so  fast 
that  no  man  might  point  a  finger  and 
say:  “Here’s  one.  there’s  one!” — quick 
and  wild  as  that  they  were. 

From  one  great  hill  we  would  tumble, 
only  to  fall  into  the  next  great  hollow, 
and  never  did  she  make  one  of  her  wild 
plunges  hut  the  sea  blew  wide  and  high 
over  her:  and  never  did  she  check  her¬ 
self  for  even  the  quickest  of  breaths, 
striving  the  while  to  breast  up  the  side  of 
a  mountain  of  water,  hut  the  sea  would 
roll  over  her  and  I'd  say  to  myself  once 
again:  “Now  at  last  we’re  gone!” 

WH  tumbled  into  the  hollows  and  a 
roaring  wind  drove  a  boiling  foam, 
white  as  soapsuds,  atop  of  us:  we 
climbed  up  the  Hills  and  the  roaring 
wind  drove  the  solid  green  water  atop 
of  us.  "Wind.  sea.  and  milk-white  foam 
between  them—1 --they  seemed  all  of  a 
mind  to  smother  us  that  day.  These 
things  I  saw  in  .jumpslike.  Lashed  to 
ttie  wind’ard  buoy  T  was  by  a  length  of 
roding  line,  to  my  knees  in  wafer  the 
better  part  of  the  time,  and  busy  enough 
with  the  hailing.  Tin  re  was  no  steady 
looking  to  wind’ard.  such  was  the  weight 
of  the  flying  bullets  of  water  which  the 
wild  wind  drove  off  the  sea  crests :  hut 
a  flying  glance  now  and  again  kept  me 
in  the  run  of  it. 

T  would  have  wished  to  he  able  to 
do  my  share  of  the  steering,  hut  only 
Hugh  Glynn  could  properly  steer  that 
dory  that  day.  The  dory  would  have 
sunk  a  hundred  times  only  for  the  buoys 
in  tlie  waist:  but  she  would  have  cap¬ 
sized  more  times  than  that  again  only 
for  the  master  hand  in  the  stern.  There 
he  sat.  a  man  of  marble.  His  jaw  like  a 
cliff  rising  above  the  collar  of  His  woolen 
shirt,  his  two  eyes  like  two  cold  lights 
looking  out  from  under  His  cap  brim. 

WH  were  so  terribly  beset  that  one 
time  in  pure  fear:  “We'll  he  lost 
carrying  sail  like  this.  Hugh  Glynn!”  1 
called  hack  to  him. 

And  ho  answered  :  “I  never  could  see 
much  difference.  Simon,  between  being 
lost  carrying  sail  and  being  lost  hove  to.” 
After  that  I  said  no  more. 

And  so.  to  what  must  have  been  the 


wonder  of  wind  and  sea  that  day,  Hugh 
Glynn  drove  the  little  dory  far  into  the 
night  and  the  lee  of  Sable  Island. 


\T7K  took  in  our  sail  and  let  go  our 
VV  anchor.  Hugh  Glynn  looked  long 
above  and  about  him.  "A  clear  night 
coining,”  said  Hugh  Glynn,  “and  cold, 
with  .the  wind  backing  into  the  no’west. 
We-U  lay  here,  for  big  vessels  will  he 
running  for  this  same  lee  to-night,  and 
maybe  a  chance  for  11s  to  be  picked  up 
with  the  daylight.  Did  I  do  well  tliis  | 
day  by  you,  Simon?” 

“I’d  he  a  lost  man  ten  hours  back  hut 
for  you.”  I  said.  “No  man  living  could  j 
do  what  you  did  this  day.  skipper.” 

“So  you  don’t  hold  me  a  reckless, 
desperate  sail  carrier.  Simon,  never 
mind  the  rest.”  His  eyes  were  shining. 
"But  your  voice  is  weary,  Simon,  and 
you’re  hungry,  too,  I  know,  after  the 
work  of  to-day.” 

I  was  hungry  and  worn — terribly 
worn — after  the  day.  and  so  told  him. 

“Then  lie  down  and  ’twill  rest  you. 
and  for  a  time  make  you  forget  the 
hunger.  And  while  you’re  lying  down. 
Simon.  I’ll  stand  watch.” 

And  I  made  ready  to  lie  down  when 
I  thought  of  his  sweater  I  was  wearing. 

T  unbuttoned  my  oil  jacket  to  get  at  it. 
“It’s  colder  already,  skipper,  and  you 
will  he  needing  it." 

“No.  it  is  you  will  he  needing  it. 
Simon.  Being  on  my  feet,  d’.v’  see.  I  can 
keep  warm  thrashing  around  in  the  dory.”  j 

"But  will  you  call  me  and  take  il  off 
if  it  grows  too  cold,  skipper?” 

“I’ll  call’  you  when  I  want  it:  lie 
down  now.” 

"A  wonderful  calm  night,  full  as  I 
quiet  as  last  night,  skipper.”  I  said, 
"only  no  harm  in  tins  night — no  gale  1 
before. us  on  the  morrow.” 

“No,  Simon.”  he  said,  "naught,  but  I 
quiet  before  us.  But  lie  down  you.  boy.”  1 

“And  you’ll  call  me.  skipper,”  I  said, 
"when  my  watch  comes?” 

“I’ll  call  you  after  my  watch  is  up. 
Lie  down  now."  I  lay  down,  meaning  to  1 
keep  awake.  But  I  fell  asleep. 

WHEN  T  awoke  it  was  to  the  voices 
of  strange  men  and  the  hands  of 
strangers  rubbing  my  feet  and  hands. 

A  voice  said:  "He's  coming  around.” 

I  sat  up:  I  was  still  in  the  dory,  and 
saw.  besides  the  men  working  on  me. 
other  men  looking  down  from  a  vessel’s 
side  at  me.  ’Twas  naught  but  ice  along 
the  vessel’s  rail,  and  the  look  of  ice  was 
all  about  me. 

I  was  weak  with  the  fire  of  the  pains 
running  through  my  veins,  hut.  remem¬ 
bering.  I  tried  to  stand  up.  “Hsli-b. 
hoy!”  they  said,  “you  are  all  right.”  and 
held  me  down  while  they  rubbed. 

I  stood  up  among  them,  nevertheless, 
and  looked  for  Hugh  Glynn.  He  was 
there,  curled  up  in  the  stern,  his  arms 
folded  over  the  gunnel  and  his  forehead 
resting  on  His  arms. 

I  stood  over  him  and  lifted  his  head 
to  see  his  face.  All  was  peace  with  him. 
“Skipper!  Oh.  skipper!”  T  called  out. 
and  again:  “Oh.  skipper!” 

“Gome  away,  hoy.”  said  one  of  the  men 
who  had  been  rubbing  my  feet.  “Only 
the  voice  o’  God  can  wake  him  now.” 


AXI)  so  Hugh  Glynn  died,  and  so  I 
was  saved  and  came  home  to  marry 
Mary  Snow  and  in  the  end  to  father  the 
children  which  may  or  may  not  grow 
great  as  he  predicted :  hut  great  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  they  may  become, 
greater  than  all  living  men  it  might  he. 
and  yet  fall  far  short  in  our  eyes  of 
the  stature  of  the  man  who  thought  that 
’twas  better  for  one  to  live  than  for  two 
to  die.  and  that  one  not  to  he  himself. 

Desperate  he  was  and  lawbrcukiiig, 
for  law  is  law.  whosoever  it  hears  hard 
upon:  but  the  heart  was  warm  within 
him.  And  if  my  children  have  naught 
else,  and  it  is  for  their  mother  and  me 
to  say.  the  heart  to  feel  for  others  they 
will  have;  and  having  that,  the  rest  may 
follow  or  not,  as  it  will.  That  would  he 
Hugh  Glynn’s  way  of  it.  too.  I  think. 
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It  is  a  very  true  saying  that  reputation  is  what  peo¬ 
ple  think  you  are  character  what  you  really  are. 

You  can  buy  reputation. 

Character  is  the  product  of  years. 

Studebaker  character  has  been  two  full  genera¬ 
tions  in  the  building. 

Sixty-two  years  of  strict  adherence  to  an  ideal- 
sixty-two  vears  of  good  manufacturing  and  square 
dealing  have  been  woven  into  it. 

And  Studebaker  character  is  recognized  and  be¬ 
lieved  in  wherever  motor  cars  are  found. 

Studebaker  motor  cars  are  the  embodiment  of 
Studebaker  character. 

Every  ounce  of  material  that  goes  into  them, 
every  process  of  manufacture,  every  detail  of  work¬ 
manship  is  the  expression  of  Studebaker  ideals. 

The  steel  that  is  made  to  special  Studebaker  for- 


The  engine,  the  transmission,  the  front  and  rear 
axles,  the  body,  the  top— every  essential  part  is  built 
in  Studebaker  plants  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  men  who  design  Studebaker  cars. 

Every  part  of  a  Studebaker  car  is  made  to  harmo¬ 
nize  with  and  supplement  every  other  part — hence 
there  is  a  simplicity  and  smoothness  in  the  operation 
of  Studebaker  cars  that  would  not  he  possible  if 
Studebaker  simply  bought  parts  from  other  makers 
and  put  them  together.  Also  there  is  the  important 
saving  of  parts  makers’  profits. 

Studebaker  cars  are  not  built  to  sell  at  a  low  price. 

They  are  the  embodiment  of  the  Studebaker 
Standard  of  quality. 

They  sell  at  a  low  price  because  complete  manu¬ 
facturing  and  quantity  production  result  in  economies 
that  make  low  prices  possible  in  spite  of  the  quality  and 
care  and  integrity  that  are  built  into  Studebaker  cars. 


Studebaker  cars  appeal  particularly  to  women  drivers— because  ot  the  beauty 
of  design  and  finish,  the  simplicity  and  ease  of  control ,  the  safety  and  strength 
of  materials . 

"What  A  Woman  Ought  To  Know  About  A  Motor  Car  is  a  new  book  just 
ready.  It  will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 


Nov.  7 


-  4  ft 

Studebaker  Prices 

FOUR  Roadster  -  -  -  -  $  985 

FOUR  Touring  Car  -  -  -  985 

SIX  5-passenger  -  1385 

SIX  7-passenger  -  1450 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit 

Applying  1  o  All  Studebaker  Cars 

Full  floating  rear  axle  with  Timken  Bear 
ings,  Electric  starting  and  lighting,  1  xtra 
size  tires,  Safety  tread  on  the  rear,  Builtiu 
windshield,  ‘‘One-man’’  type  silk  mohair 
top,  Crown  fenders. 

Canadian  Factories,  Walkerville,  Ont. 

Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Our  label  in  clothes  is  a  small  thing  to  look  for,  a  big  thing  to  find 


You  can  buy  a  dress  suit  for  $35 

A /T ANY  men — young  men  especially — go  without 
full  dress  clothes  because  they  think  they  can’t 
afford  them. 

We  have  just  produced  a  special  full  dress  suit  made  of 
fine  dress  cloth,  silk  linings  and  facings,  braid  on  trousers; 
latest  style  in  every  particular;  a  suit  to  be  proud  of  and 
to  sell  for  $35. 

Ask  about  it  of  the  merchant  in  your  town  who  sells  our  clothes. 

You  will  see  the  above  illustration  in  colors  in  his  show  windows. 

Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 


Chicago  New  York 


The  Gate  of  Germany 


By  Perceval  Gibbon 


VlLNA,  Rl'SSIAN  roi.AND. 

ONE  needs  a  symbol  with  which  to  apprehend 
a  fact  as  great  as  Russia.  For  me,  till  now, 
the  symbol  has  been  a  memory  of  Moscow  in 
the  winter  of  1905.  the  winter  of-  revolution, 
when  the  barricades  were  up  in  the  streets  and  the  dragoons  worked  among  the 
crowds  like  slaughtermen  in  a  shambles.  Toward  that  arched  gateway  leading 
from  the  Red  Square  into  the  kremlin  came  soldiers  on  foot,  bringing  with  them 
prisoners  dredged  out  of  the  turmoil,  two  armed  men  to  each  battered  and  terrified 

captive,  whose  white  and  bloodstained  face  _ _ _ _ _ 

stared  startling  and  ghastly  between  the  gray  I 
uniform  greatcoats.  The  first  of  them  came  j 
to  the  deep  arch,  in  whose  recess  is  a  lamplit 
shrine;  I  stood  aside  to  see  them  go  past. 

The  soldiers  were  wrenching  the  man  along 
by  the  arms,  each  bolding  him  on  one  side; 

I  recall  yet  the  prisoner’s  lean,  miserable 
gaze,  with  the  suggestion  it  had  of  dissolute 
and  desperate  youth;  and  as  they  came 
abreast  of  the  faintly  gleaming  icon  in  the 
gate,  they  let  him  go  for  a  moment.  His 
dazed  eyes  wandered  up  to  the  shrine;  he 
was  already  bareheaded ;  and  with  a  shaking, 
uncertain  hand  he  crossed  himself  in  the  in¬ 
tricate  Russian  fashion.  The  soldiers  who 
guarded  him.  too — they  shuffled  their  rifles 
to  a  convenient  hold  to  have  a  right  hand 
free — they  crossed  themselves  and  l  heir  lips 
moved.  Then  they  went  through  tho  arch  and 
out  upon  the  snow  within  the  walls,  and  once 
again  .hey  had  hold  of  their  man  and  were 
thrusting  him  along  to  the  prison  which  for 
him  was  the  antechamber  of  death. 

Another  Russia 

That  was  Russia,  then :  prisoner  and 
captors,  soldiers  and  revolutionaries, 
blinded  and  bewildered  by  the  rush 
and  dazzle  of  affairs,  straining  asunder,  yet 
linked,  knitted  into  a  unity  of  the  spirit  which 
they  neither  understood  nor  questioned. 

But  a  week  ago,  on  those  still,  dreary  lands 
which  border  the  Prussian  frontier,  there  was 
evidence  of  a  Russia  that  has  been  born  or 
made  since  those  hectic  days  in  Moscow.  The 
Germans,  who  had  forced  General  Rennen- 
kampf  to  withdraw  to  the  border,  were  mak¬ 
ing  an  attempt  to  envelop  his  left  wing.  Their 
columns,  issuing  from  the  maze  of  lakes  and 
hills  in  Masurenland,  came  across  the  border 
on  both  banks  of  the  little  river  Amulew,  and 
fell  upon  him.  There  is  a  road  in  those  parts 
that  drifts  south  along  the  frontier,  an  un¬ 
made.  unholy  Russian  road,  ribbed  with  out 
crops  of  stone,  a  purgatory  to  travel  upon 
till  the  snow  clothes  it  and  one  can  go  by 
sledge.  Away  to  the  southwest,  beyond  the 
l  atches  of  fir  wood  and  the  gray,  steeply  roll¬ 
ing  land,  there  toned  the  far  diapason  of  artil¬ 
lery  ;  strings  of  army  transport,  Red  Cross 
vehicles,  and  miscellaneous  men  straggled 
upon  the  road.  From  beyond  the  nearest 

shoulder  of  land  sounded  suddenly  some  gigantic  and  hoarse  whistle,  an  ear-shat¬ 
tering  roar  of  warning  and  urgency.  There  was  shouting  and  a  stir  of  movement; 
the  wagons  and  Red  Cross  vans  began  to  pull  out  to  one  side;  and  over  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  hurtling  into  sight,  huge,  unbelievably  swift,  roaring  upon  its  whistle,  toie 
a  great,  gray-painted  motor  lorry,  packed  with  khaki-clad  infant i\\ men.  It  was 
going  at  a  hideous  speed,  leaping  its  tons  of  weight  insanely  from  rock  lidge  to 
t raffle-churned  slough  in  the  road ;  there  was  only  time  to  note  its  immensitj  and 
uproar  and  the  ranked  faces  of  the  men  swaying  in  their  places,  and  it  was  by.  and 
another  was  bounding  into  sight  behind  it.  A  hundred  and  odd  of  them,  each  with 
thirty  men  on  board— three  battalions  to  reenforce  the  threatened  left  wing— a 
mighty  instrument  of  war,  mightily  wielded.  It  was  Russii  as  she  is  to-day,  under 
way  and  gathering  speed.  At  Rennenkampf’s  headquarters  at  W  irballen,  wlieie 
.formerly jone  changed  trains  going  from  Berlin  to  Petersburg,  one  sees  the  fashion 


in  which  Russia  shapes  for  war.  Here,  beneath  a 
little  bridge  with  a  black  and  white  striped  sentry  box 
upon  it.  its  muddy  banks  partitioned  with  rotten 
planks  into  goose  pens,  runs  that  feeble  stream  which 
separates  Russia  from  Germany.  Upon  its  farther 
side,  what  is  left  of  Eydtkuhnen,  the  Prussian  frontier  village,  looms  drearilj 
through  its  screen  of  willows — walls  smoke-blackened  and  roofless,  crumbling  in 
piles  of  fallen  brick  across  its  single  street,  which  was  dreary  enough  at  its  best. 
To  the  north  and  south,  and  behind  to  the  eastward,  are  the  camps,  a  city  full,  a 

county  full  of  men  armed  and  equipped;  the 
mean  and  ugly  village  thrills  to  the  movement 
and  purpose.  On  the  roof  of  the  schoolliouse 
there  lifts  against  the  pale  autumn  sky  the 
cobweb  mast  and  stays  of  the  wireless  appa¬ 
ratus,  and  in  the  courtyard  below  and  in 
tbt'  shabby  street  in  front  there  is  a  surge 
of  automobiles,  motorcycles,  mounted  order¬ 
lies — all  the  message-carrying  machinery  of 
a  staff  office.  The  military  telephone  wires 
loop  across  the  street  and  splay  out  in  a  dozen 
directions  over  the  flat  and  trodden  fields; 
for  within,  the  dynamic  kernel  to  all  this 
elaborate  shell,  is  Rennenkampf,  the  Prussian- 
Russian  who  governs  the  gate  of  Germany. 


Fighting  Stuff 

Hi 


ERE  is  the  brain  of  the  army;  its  limbs 
go  swinging  by  at  all  hours,  in  bat¬ 
talions  and  brigades,  or  at  the  trot  with 
a  jangle  of  bits  and  scabbards,  or  at  the  walk 
with  a  bump  and  clank  as  the  gun  wheels 
clear  the  ruts.  It  is  the  infantry  that  tills 
the  eye — fine,  big  stuff,  man  for  man  the  big¬ 
gest  infantry  in  the  world.  Their  uniform  of 
peaked  cap,  trousers  tucked  into  knee  boots, 
and  khaki  blouse,  is  workmanlike,  and  the 
serious,  middle-aged  officers  trudging  beside 
them  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  men. 
They  have  not  yet  learned  the  uses  of  the 
short,  broad-bladed  bayonet :  theirs  are  of 
the  old  three-edged  type  with  which  the 
Bulgarians  drove  the  Turks  to  Chataldja; 
but  there  is  something  else  that  they  have 
learned.  Since  the  first  days  of  the  mobiliza¬ 
tion  that  brought  them  from  their  homes 
there  is  not  a  man  among  them  that  has 
tasted  strong  drink. 


An  Empire  Goes  Dry 

LVST  year  the 
j  monopoly  ai 


A  Russian  captain,  lying  among  his  men  in  a  wide  ditch  gave  the 
order  to  cease  fire,  to  let  the  enemy  approach.  He  waited  till  he  could  see 
the  white  shine  of  their  teeth.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  let  loose  the  volley 


state's  profits  from  the  vodka 
mounted  to  7^0. 000,000  rubles 

_ say,  roughly,  $390,000,000.  I  do  not 

know  how  the  statistics  of  drunkenness  stand, 
but  to  the  eye  Russia  was  the  drunkenest 
country  in  the  world. 

The  villages  were  sodden  with  it ;  the  ritual 
fasts  and  the  drinking  were  beginning  to 
have  their  effect  on  the  physique  of  the 
people. 

Then  came  the  threat  of  war  and  the 
mobilization,  and  Russia  showed  a  new  face 
to  the  world.  She  had  her  people  organized 
and  under  military  law;  an  order  or  a  ukase  was  sufficient  to  effect  anything, 
and  the  bayonets  were  there  to  back  it.  Suddenly,  with  that  same  peremp¬ 
toriness  that  robbed  a  .Tew  of  his  birthright  or  threw  Finland  into  chains,  the 
word  went  forth  and  the  whole  sale  and  manufacture  of  vodka  ceased.  Russia 

was  struck  sober.  , 

In  1904  the  men  came  drunk  from  their  homes  to  the  centers;  one  saw  them 

about  the  streets  and  on  the  railways  and  in  the  gutters.  But  these  men  have 
been  sober  from  the  start  and  will  perforce  be  sober  to  the  end.  Of  all  that 
elaborate  and  copious  machinery  of  war  which  Russia  has  built  up  since  her  fail¬ 
ure  in  Manchuria,  there  is  nothing  so  impressive  as  this.  Her  thousand  and  odd 
aeroplanes,  her  murderously  expert  artillery,  her  neat  and  successful  field  wireless 
telegraph,  even  her  strategy,  count  as  secondary  to  it.  The  chief  of  her  weaknesses 
in  the  past  has  been  the  slowness  of  her  mobilization ;  Germany,  with  her  plans 


tested  for  a  mobilization  in  four  days,  could 
ii  time  enough  to  strike  before  Russia  could 
vc.  She  used  her  advantage  to  effect  when  Austria 
planted  the  seed  of  this  present  war  by  the  annexation 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina :  she  was  able  1o  present 
Russia  in  all  her  mi] irepa redness  with  the  alternative 
of  war  in  twenty-four  hours  or  an  acceptance  of  the 
situation.  Rut  this  time  it  has  been  different. 


Provinces  Set  for  Battles  to  Come 
AT  ST.  PETERSBURG — we  call  it  Petrograd  now — 
f"\_  one  sees  how  different.  Hither,  from  the  north¬ 
ern  and  eastern  governments,  come  the  men  who 
are  to  swell  Rennenkampf’s  force.  Their  cadres,  the 
skeletons  of  the  battalions  of  which  they  are  the  flesh, 
are  waiting  for  them — officers,  organization,  equip¬ 
ment.  all  is  ready.  The  endless  trains  decant  them; 
they  swing  in  leisurely  columns  through  the  streets  to 
their  depots,  motley  as  a  circus- — foresters,  muzhiks 
in  fetid  sheepskins,  cattlemen  and  rivermen,  Siberians, 
tow-haired  Finns,  the  wide  gamut  of  the  races  of 
Russia,  all  big  or  biggish,  with  those  impassive,  blunt- 
featured  faces  that  mask  the  Russian  soul,  and  all 
sober.  No  need  now  to  make  men 
of  them  before  making  soldiers;  no 
inferno  at  the  wayside  stations  and 
troop  trains  turning  up  days  late. 

It  is  as  if.  at  the  cost  of  those  an¬ 
nual  780.000.0fM)  rubles,  Russia  had 
bought  the  clue  to  victory. 

West  beyond  Eydtkuhnen,  under 
the  pearl-gray  northern  sky,  lies  East 
Prussia.  Hereabout  it  is  flat  and 
fertile,  with  lavish,  eye-fatiguing 
levels  of  corn  stretching  away  to 
Iusterburg  and  beyond  to  Konigs- 
berg's  formidable  girdle  of  forts. 

Here  are  many  villages,  and  scat¬ 
tered  between  them  innumerable 
hamlets  of  only  two  or  three  houses 
and  a  small  town  or  two.  Most  of 
them  are  empty  now:  the  German 
army  that  leans  its  back  on  the 
Vistula's  fortresses  has  cleared  this 
country  like  a  dancing  floor  for  its 
work.  It  has  rearranged  it  as  one 
rearranges  the  furniture  in  a  room: 
whole  populations;  have  been  trans¬ 
ported.  roads  broken,  bridges  blown 
up,  strategically  unnecessary  vil¬ 
lages  burned.  Nothing  remains  on 
the  ground  that  has  not  its  purpose 
assigned — not  even  the  people,  and 
I  heir  purpose  has  been  clear  for 
some  time  past. 

A  Population  in  Leash 

THEE  Russians  have  been  over 
this  ground  already  and  fell 
back  from  it  after  their  de¬ 
feat  between  Osterode  and  Alien- 
stein.  Their  advance  was  through 
villages  lifeless  and  deserted  and 
over  empty  roads:  the  retreat  was  v 
through  a  country  that  swarmed 
with  hostile  life.  Roads  were  blocked 
with  farm  carts:  houses  along  their 
route  took  fire  mysteriously,  signal¬ 
ing  their  movement  and  direction, 
and  answered  from  afar  by  other 
conflagrations;  bridges  that  had 
been  sound  enough  before  blew  up 
at  the  last  moment.  What  the 
Belgians  were  charged  with  and 
their  country  laid  waste  for,  all  East  Prussia  is  or 
ganized  to  do  daily  as  an  established  and  carefully 
schooled  auxiliary  to  the  army. 

.V  few  days  since  there  arrived  a  prisoner,  driven  in 
on  foot  by  a  mounted  Gossack.  sent  back  by  the  officer 
commanding  the  reconnaissance  party  which  had  cap¬ 
tured  him.  He  came  up  the  street,  shuffling  at  a  quick 
walk  to  keep  ahead  of  the  horse  and  the  thin,  sinister 
Gossack — an  elderly  farmer,  in  work-stained  clothes, 
with  the  lean  neck  and  pursed  jaws  of  a  hard  bargainer. 
In  all  bis  bearing  and  person  there  was  evident  the 
man  of  toilsome  life  who  has  prospered  a  little;  in 
that  soldier-thronged  street,  in  bis  posture  of  a  pris¬ 
oner  with  the  Cossack’s  revolver  at  his  back,  he  was 
conspicuous  and  grotesque.  His  eyes,  under  the  gray 
pent  of  his  brows,  were  uneasy;  and  through  all  his 
commonplace  quality  and  his  show  of  fortitude  there 
was  a  gleam  of  the  fear  of  death  that  made  him  tragic. 
He  bad  been  found  on  his  farm  doing  nothing  in  par 
tieular:  it  was  out  of  simply  general  suspicions  that 
the  Russian  officer  had  ordered  him  to  be  searched. 
The  result  was  tin*  discovery  of  a  typewritten  paper, 
giving  precise  instruct  ions  as  to  how  a  German  civilian 
in  East  Prussia  must  act  toward  the  enemy — how  to 
signal  movements  of  infantry,  of  cavalry,  of  artillery, 
bow  to  estimate  the  numbers  of  a  body  of  men,  what  to 
say  if  questioned,  and  the  like — a  document  conceived 
and  executed  with  t  rue  Prussian  exactitude  and  clear¬ 
ness.  a  masterpiece  in  the  literature  of  espionage. 

For  him  there  was  no  hope;  even  the  Hague  Con¬ 
ical  ion  does  not  protect  spies,  however  earnestly  and 


dangerously  they  serve  their  country.  He  passed,  al¬ 
ways  at  the  same  forced  shuffle  of  reluctant  feet, 
toward  his  judges  and  his  doom. 

South  and  southwest  from  Wirballen  the  character 
of  the  land  changes;  from  its  easy  levels,  it  crumples 
into  that  maze  of  small  hills  and  little  ragged-edged 
lakes  called  Masurenland.  a  complicated  bit  of  country, 
hard  to  keep  under  observation.  Into  it  run  the  rail¬ 
ways  from  Kdnigsberg,  Elbing,  arid  Danzig  on  the  Bal¬ 
tic,  and  from  Berlin  on  the  west;  the  German  military 
genius,  looking  eastward  toward  the  then  unawakened 
might  of  Russia,  saw  the  possibilities  of  this  region  as 
an  area  for  the  concentration  of  a  big  force.  Troop¬ 
ships  from  Stettin  and  Liibeek  can  pour  whole  army 
corps  through  the  ports  and  down  the  railways  hither; 
the  long,  crawling  trains  can  flood  it  with  men 
from  the  east;  an  army  corps  a  day,  forty  thousand 
men,  every  twenty-four  hours,  when  the  plant  is  work¬ 
ing  at  full  pressure,  can  be  gathered  here  among  the 
fir  woods.  Rennenkampf,  we  hear,  is  to  move  shortly 
and  move  backward  again,  drawing  his  whole  line  with 
him :  Masurenland  and  what  it  hides  is  the  reason. 
Half  the  art  of  war  is  in  knowing  and  using  the 


Perceval  Gibbon’s  symbol  of  War  is  a  road 
full  of  ordinary  folk  fleeing  from  their  smoking  homes 

ground,  and  Rennenkampf 's  battle  field  will  be  to  the 
etjst,  on  Russian  soil,  upon  the  line  of  his  own  choice 
and  reasonably  far  from  the  nucleus  of  German 
strength  in  Masurenland. 

Fooling  the  Germans  Just  Once 

THE  reconnaissance  which  definitely  established 
the  fact  of  the  concentration  among  those  secret 
hills  serves  to  typify  the  quality  of  the  actual 
fighting  in  this  war,  of  that  spirit  of  lavishness  and 
gusto  in  the  work  of  slaughter  which  is.  for  the  moment, 
the  whole  culture  of  Europe.  It  was  a  night  raid  across 
the  border  from  Grajewo  to  Bialla,  a  small  place  to 
the  east  of  the  Spirding  See.  not  shown  on  any  but 
large  maps.  It  moved  in  some  force — a  whole  Cossack 
regiment,  three  batteries  of  field  guns,  and  a  couple  of 
thousand  of  the  fine,  quick-marching  infantry  that  is 
so  rife  hereabout — and  its  purpose  was  to  attack  Rialla. 
gather  facts  as  to  the  concentration  and  its  immedi¬ 
ate  purpose,  do  what  damage  it  could,  and  return  with 
its  news.  At  daybreak  they  were  up  with  Bialla,  the 
Cossacks  half  rushed  a  couple  of  outposts,  and  the  light 
was  on  in  the  fresh  light  of  a  resplendent  sunrise. 

“Their  aeroplanes  spouted  up  from  behind  the  town 
like  a  flock  of  wild  ducks.” 

An  infantry  officer  who  was  through  the  affair  tpld 
me  that  detail,  and  how  the  machines  swooped  for¬ 
ward  over  the  Russian  position,  each  spluttering  forth 


into  rocket  signals,  red  for  artillery,  blue  for  infantry, 
and  how  the  thickly  dotted  clumps  of  fir  wood  made 
their  observation  futile.  At  no  time  did  the  Germans 
guess  the  strength  of  the  ridiculously  inferior  Russian 
force ;  they  were  bluffed  from  the  start.  Their  guns 
shelled  hillsides  far  in  the  rear  of  the  Russians  with 
a  terrible  spray  of  shrapnel,  as  though  the  fight  were 
miles  thick,  with  supports  and  reserves  and  every¬ 
thing  handsome  about  it.  instead  of  a  piece  of  hare¬ 
brained  piracy. 


The  Dauntless  Enemy 

IN  THE  end  it  was  an  infantry  business :  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  infantry,  the  directness  of  the  bayonet, 
the  decisiveness  and  clarity  of  the  issue,  one  way  or 
the  other,  appeal  to  the  Russian  psychology.  Everybody 
agrees  that  the  Germans  fought  as  Germans  can — 
magnificently;  it  was  they,  and  not  the  Russians,  who 
tried  first  to  get  to  grips — gapped,  rippling  lines  of 
them  suddenly  apparent  upon  the  fields,  racing  for¬ 
ward.  checking,  torn  asunder  by  the  fire,  coming  on 
again,  going  down  in  platoons,  destroyed  or  driven 
back.  Charge  after  charge  they  tried,  spending  blood 
like  water.  In  one  place  a  Russian 
captain,  lying  among  his  men  in  a 
wide  ditch,  gave  the  order  to  cease 
fire,  to  let  the  enemy  approach.  He 
waited,  talking  all  the  time  to  his 
soldiers  as  one  talks  to  soothe  a 
restive  horse,  warning  them  to  wait 
for  the  signal,  a  shot  to  be  fired  by 
himself.  He  held  them  till  the 
charge  was  eight  paces  away— till, 
as  he  explained,  “he  could  sec  their 
teeth.”  Imagine  those  lips  con¬ 
torted  with  effort,  parted  breath¬ 
lessly,  and  the  unmoved  man  in  the 
ditch,  watching  steady  eyed,  per¬ 
haps  with  a  sort  of  pitying  amuse¬ 
ment,  till  he  could  see  between 
them  the  white  shine  of  the  teeth. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  let  loose 
the  volley  that  cut  them  down  to 
the  last  man. 


Rivers  of  Blood 

EARLY  ill  the  afternoon  the  Ger¬ 
man  trenches  were  rushed  and 
taken.  There  is  an  impression 
in  the  Russian  army,  left  over  from 
the  earlier  fighting  in  East  l’rus.da. 
that  the  Germans  dread  the  bay¬ 
onet;  incidentally,  it  is  a  thing  one 
hears  of  the  enemy  in  every  cam¬ 
paign;  but  at  Bialla  that  impres¬ 
sion  was  corrected,  for  they  stood 
to  it  desperately.  And  then — 

“The  trenches  were  like  the  long 
graves  we  dig  after  a  battle:  they 
were  full  of  dead:  and  the  blood 
stood  on  the  ground  in  pools  and 
puddles.” 

Those  again  are  the  words  of  my 
eyewitness  informant;  I  myself  am 
a  war  correspondent,  and  therefore 
did  not  see  it.  But  I  remember, 
before  Adrianople,  the  night  on 
which  the  sheepskin-clad  Bulgarian 
reservists  took  the  trenches  on  the 
wet  slopes  of  Papa’s  Tepe  in  the 
rain,  and  what  those  trenches  looked 
like  an  hour  afterward.  Men’s 
bodies — not  lying,  but  tangled — in 
them,  the  grotesque  and  writhed 
attitudes,  the  faces  yet  grimacing  inhumanly  in  the 
light  of  the  lantern,  the  stiff  limbs  that  stuck  up 
and  seemed  to  brandish  themselves,  and  the  mud 
underfoot  that  was  wet  with  more  precious  stuff  than 
rain.  And  I  remember  thinking,  too.  that  if  one 
could  only  follow  back  the  raveled  intricacy  of  causes 
and  interests  behind  the  war,  one  might  arrive  at  last 
at  some  one  man.  the  supreme  criminal  whose  action 
or  inaction  had  brought  this  horror  into  being,  the 
man  who  filled  the  trench  with  dead;  and  that  he 
would  never  see  his  work. 

The  rest  was  street  fighting  in  the  village,  setting 
fire  to  mountainous  accumulations  of  stores,  cutting 
wires  and  the  like:  and  then  the  return  by  way  of 
a  fight  at  Johannisburg  with  the  news  that  enabled 
Rennenkampf  to  tuck  his  left  wing  out  of  harm’s 
way  before  it  was  too  late.  But  one  asks  oneself,  if 
that  is  the  way  that  a  reconnoitering  force  fights, 
what  will  tin*  real  battle  be  like  when  the  great  Ger¬ 
man  columns  shove  across  the  frontier  to  the  attack, 
and  half  of  northwestern  Russia  becomes  a  battle  field? 

But  if  I  were  to  seek  for  myself  a  symbol  to  ex¬ 
press  the  true  sense  and  import  of  war.  it  would  not 
be  a  trench  full  of  dead,  nor  even — though  it  tempts 
me — a  stout  mail  sitting  at  his  ease  in  a  big  hand¬ 
some  room  in  a  big  ugly  palace,  reading  a  dispatch 
from  the  blood-slippery  front,  beginning:  "Your  Maj¬ 
esty.”  No:  it  would  be  a  road,  such  a  road  as  those 
old  trade  roads  across  the  Government  of  Kovuo,  a 
streak  of  gray  dust  in  a  gray  horizon-ringed  dreariness 
of  plain,  and  against  the  (Concluded  on  / xic/e  “2 1 
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The  Blood  Charivari 


By  Herbert  Coolidge 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  J.  H.  MARCHAND 
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THE  two  mining  cowboys,  assisted  by  Paisano 
Red  and  scornfully  counseled  by  the  veteran 
ranch  boss,  were  busy  trying  to  get  the  hind 
shoes  on  a  broncho.  So  they  did  not  notice 
when  Serious  Johnson  turned  in  from  the  road. 

“Snowball”  would  have  been  a  good  name  for  that 
saddle  mule  of  Johnson's — he  was  that  white  and 
round.  And  his  impulses  were  as  suddenly  stationary. 

The  pace  which  Californians  call  "the  Mexican  jog 
is  a  tedious,  all-day,  liot-country  gait.  But  Serious 
Johnson’s  rotund  mule  had  reduced  it  to  something 
between  a  shuffle,  a  halt,  and  a  crawl.  Johnson,  to 
keep  the  crawl  element  in  the  fore,  had  to  methodically 
plug  a  pair  of  blunt  spurs  against  his  mount’s  tough 
sides.  The  grizzly-bearded  old  horseman  was  the 
impersonation  of  grim,  honest  perseverance  as  he 
slowly  worked  his  passage  down  the  drive  to  the 
Hernandez  ranch  house,  and  past  the  big,  cool,  pepper 
tree  that  overspreads  the  broadside  porch,  and  out 
along  the  dirt  bulwarks  of  the  reservoir  to  the  tiny, 
noisy  shop  where  the  shoeing  contest  was  being  en¬ 
acted.  Here  the  rider  ceased  plying  his  spurs — and 
the  mule  abruptly  stopped. 

Big  Mizzoo  saw  Johnson  first.  “Well !”  he  called 
sonorously,  stepping  back  from  the  sweating  mustang. 
“Yhu  ain’t  making  any  fat  sitting  up  there  like  a 
bump  on  a  log.  Bit  down  and  look  at  your  saddle. 
Put  yer  mule  in  the  barn,  whot-I-wiean.” 

SERIOUS  JOHNSON  looked  uneasily  over  his 
shoulder  before  answering  the  big  mining  cowboy. 
"The  Old  Man  is  coming  out  from  Coloro.  And  I 
want  him  to  ketch  me  moving  toward  the  upper  camp. 
Jest  stopped  in  to  see  what  you  fellers  wuz  doing  to 
that  horse.” 

“Thought  yore  boss  was  in  Los,”  commented  Big 
Mizzoo. 

“So  did  I.”  replied  Serious  Johnson,  feeling  the 
mule’s  sides  tentatively  with  his  blunt  rowels.  “But 
he  come  back.  He’s  married.  Well,  so  long.” 
“Married?”  chorused  all  four  horseshoers. 

The  mule  was  beginning  to  move  and  Johnson, 
nodding  disinterestedly,  kept  on  plying  his  spurs. 

“Here,  dang  yer  h-heart,  hold  on  a  minute !”  bawled 
the  veteran  ranch  boss. 

“Why  it  ain’t  been  six  months  since  his  other  woman 
died!”  boomed  Big  Mizzoo- indignantly. 

“Aw  Johnson,  you’re  crazy !”  snapped  Big  Mizzoo’s 
runty  partner.  “Someone’s  been  bulling  you  up  again. 

"All  I  know,”  responded  Serious  Johnson,  looking 
warily  over  his  shoulder  toward  the  road,  “is  that  Old 
General  Hell  is  coming  out  with  a  rig  from  Machado’s 
barn.  He  found  some  shoes  full  of  rice  tied  on  their 
trunks  down  at  Coloro  and  the  way  he  burned  up 
American  customs  was  a  holy  caution.  Well,  I've  got 
to  keep  moving — so  long.” 


As  Serious  Johnson  worked  his  passage  out  past 
the  corrals,  the  ranchmen  and  the  two  mining  cow¬ 
boys  stared  after  him  and  at  each  other  with  open 
mouths.  Old  I  >ad,  the  veteran  ranch  boss,  first  found  voice. 

“Why  dang  his  military  English  heart,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  speaking  of  the  gentleman  whom  Johnson 
had  feelingly  referred  to  as  “Old  General  Hell,”  "if 
I’d  ’a'  bin  there  when  he  was  cussing  American  cus¬ 
toms  I’d  ’a'  had  that  liombre  spittin’  up  hones.” 

“He  ought  to  be  hung,”  repeated  Big  Mizzoo  grimly. 
“His  other  woman  ain't  been  dead  six  months,  wliot- 
7-raean.” 

“The  chances  are  that  old  Serious  Sours  is  giving 
you  stiffs  a  fill.”  put  in  Big  Mizzoo’s  mining  part¬ 
ner  contemptuously. 

PAISANO  REI)  scratched  his  blazing  lantern  jaws 
reflectively  over  this,  then  decided:  “He  wouldn't 
give  no  one  a  till — he  couldn  t.  Then,  with  a 
wicked,  reminiscent  grin,  Red  continued :  “Johnson 
will  believe  all  you  tell, him — but  he  don’t  seem  to 
savvy  how  to  lie.” 

The  broncho  twister’s  comment  afforded  the  Fight¬ 
ing  Runt  one  of  the  malign  inspirations  for  which  he 
was  famous,  and  he  howled  after  the  slowly  receding 
horseman:  “Say,  Johnson,  you  ain’t  been  chased  by 
any  more  of  them  ghosts  up  around  the  chimneys 
lately,  have  you?” 

Serious  Johnson  plugged  stolidly  on  with  his  spurs, 
making  no  sign  of  having  heard.  But  when  he  had 
worked  his  way  to  where  the  road  dipped  to  cross 
the  first  arroyo.  he  scared  his  mule — he  laughed.  Any¬ 
thing  that  could  happen  would  make  that  mule  of 
Johnson’s  forget  to  travel.  And  now,  halting  abruptly, 
he  swiveled  one  ear  warily  to  ascertain  if  that  noise 
really  came  from  his  boss. 

THE  dust  of  the  team  from  Machado’s  stable  was 
a  couple  of  miles  from  the  Hernandez  ranch 
house  when  Serious  Johnson  was  exploding  his 
news  bomb  in  the  midst  of  the  four  frontier  horse¬ 
shoers.  As  the  rig  presently  approached  the  corner 
of  the  work-stock  pasture,  a  tall  red-headed  broncho 
twister,  a  short  mining  cowboy,  and  a  fiercely  mus- 
tached  old  ranch  boss  were  industriously  working 
cattle  out  quite  close  to  the  road.  Red  had  on  a  pair 
of  Angora  chaps  that  he  never  wore  except  when  he 
went  to  town  or  to  Mexican  dances.  The  diminutive 
Runt  on  the  back  of  a  restive  wicked-looking  mustang, 
appeared  as  capable  as  many  a  full-grown  man.  Big 
Mizzoo,  clinking  busily  away  in  the  ranch  blacksmith 
shop,  hoped  the  whole  turbulent  outfit  would  stay  away 
until  he  could  get  the  other  hind  shoe  on  the  broncho. 

Apparently  neither  the  veteran  ranch  boss  nor  the 
tall  broncho  twister  nor  the  short  cowboy  had  any 
eyes  for  the  ruddy-faced  Englishman  and  two  ladies 


who  occupied  the  double-seated  rig  drawn  by  Machado’s 
plucky  blacks. 

“Put  yer  string  on  that  cow,  dang  yer  li-lieart !” 
bawled  Old  Dad  fiercely. 

The  Fighting  Runt’s  broad-looped  reata  shot  for¬ 
ward  with  a  shrill  wh-ee-ce-f  and  settled  over  the 
horns  of  a  seamy-looking,  roan-range  cow.  The  cow, 
to  the  sternly  concealed  satisfaction  of  the  ranchmen 
and  the  eager  interest  of  the  passers-by,  promptly 
showed  fight.  .Whereupon  Paisano  Red  nonchalantly 
ensnared  her  with  a  clever  cast  at  her  hind  legs.  Then 
the  cowboys  “stretched”  her,  and.  with  a  melodramatic 
bau'-a-a-w,  the  outraged  virago  flopped  to  the  ground. 

For  a  season  then  there  was  a  pretense  of  closely 
examining  the  cow’s  brand.  The  moment,  howevei, 
that  the  team  from  Machado’s  stables  had  passed,  the 
three  vaqueros  straightened  their  backs  and  gazed 
with  wide-open  mouths  after  the  rig.  A  shoe  strung 
to  the  hind  axle  was  what  particularly  held  their  at¬ 
tention.  They  were  still  staring  crudely  when  a  silver- 
mounted  lorgnette  popped  out  from  the  curtained 
carriage,  followed  closely  by  the  stern  visage  of  a 
carefully  bonneted  woman  past  middle  age.  Simul¬ 
taneously  from  the  other  side  of  the  carriage  there 
appeared  the  face  of  a  comely  young  woman,  the 
daughter,  apparently,  who  looked  long  and  earnestly 
back  down  the  road. 

“T\ANG  yer  /r/iearts,”  exclaimed  Old  Dad,  ad- 

[  y  dressing  himself  to  the  abashed  cowboys.  '  le 
rubbernecked  boobs  !  Stand  there  and  let  them 
women  ketch  you  taking  gapings — and  that  cow  lay¬ 
ing  there  stretched  in  the  sun  ! 

Old  Dad  seldom  laughed.  But  while  the  cowboys 
were  busying  themselves  with  the  problem  of  get¬ 
ting  their  ropes  off  a  fighting  cow  without  getting 
horned,  he  went  so  far  as  to  laugh  and  slap  his  knees. 
Later,  as  the  trio  galloped  toward  the  ranch  house, 
he  spoke  boastfully  of  his  source  of  satisfaction. 

“Dang  his  military  English  heart,”  he  began,  "I  d 
ruther  see  him  married  to  that  old  ta-rcm-ehu-la  than 
roasting  in  the  potholes  of  hell.  I  couldn  t  wish  any 
man  worse  luck.” 

“That  woman,”  concurred  the  Fighting  Runt,  “would 
outhang  a  bulldog  on  a  strap.” 

“But  a  determined  mind,”  boasted  Old  Dad,  “can 
make  that  hombre  crawl  like  a  dog.  I  was  hitchin 
up  one  of  them  Cliualar  broncs  one  day.  and  having 
a  dangshight  of  trouble  because  it  had  been  jiggered 
by  the  Mexikins — and  old  General  Yuma-Arizona-in- 
the-Summer-Time  came  out  to  the  corral — I  was  work¬ 
ing  for  him  then — and  began  to  ‘I  say,  mi  man’  and 
hee-haw  around,  and  I  tied  that  bronc  up  to  the  corral 
good  and  tight  so  he  couldn’t  get  loose  and  went  over 
to  the  Major  and  shoved  my  fist  under  his  nose. 
‘Smell  of  that!’  sez  I,  workin’  my  fingers  back  and 
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THAT  evening  midway  between  dusk  and  star¬ 
light,  Paisano  Red  and  the  Fighting  Runt  loped 
merrily  away  from  the  Hernandez  ranch  house. 
Red  wore  his  Angora  chaps  and  gave  it  out  that  they 
were  going  to  the  dance  at  Pancho  Alvitro’s.  During 
the  late  afternoon,  after  seeing  Machado’s  rig  go  by 
with  a  shoe  strung  to  the  hind  axle,  something  had 
moved  that  pair  of  unworthies  to  volunteer  to  butcher 
a  porker.  And  P.ig  Mizzoo  was  much  mystified,  just 
before  the  pair  swung  onto  their  mustangs  and  loped 
away  up  the  valley,  to  see  them  having  a  lively  fracas 


T 


"Married?"  chorused  all  four  horseshoers.  The  mule 
ning  to  move  and  Johnson,  nodding  disinterestedly,  kept  on 

forth  until  my  knucks  grated  like  a  dog  chawin'  a 
hone,  'Yuh  drop  everything  in  the  middle  of  the  after¬ 
noon  and  go  and  sit  on  a  porch  and  nibble  them  dinky- 
danged  cookies  and  drink  tea,  and  then  come  out  to  a 
corral  and  try  to  tell  a  man  how  to  hitch  up  a  bron¬ 
cho  !’  And  that  hombre  apologized  to  me.  using  some 
of  the  crawlingest  words  in  the  English  language. 
You  bet,  it  takes  a  determined  mind  to  show  Major 
Lawrie  that  he  isn't  dogging  soldiers  around.  But  that 
old  tarawchula  he’s  ma  rried  to  now  ha s  got  more  determi¬ 
nation  than  the  devil  that  runs  the  Yuma  Desert.” 

“Who  are  you  hombres  talking  about  being  married 
to  the  Major?”  broke  in  Paisano  Red  scornfully. 

‘‘That  hard-lookin’  old  wummun  that  took  gapin’s 
at  me  with  them  dinky  spectacles  on  the  end  of  a 
danged  stick.  If  that  wummun  don’t  make  the  Major — ” 
“Que  carramba !”  interrupted  Red.  “The  bonita  is 
the  one  that’s  mahrried.  That  old  mojara  ain’t  mahr- 
ried  to  the  Major  any  more  than  I  am.  The  young 
sefiora  is  the  one  that’s  coming  in  for  all  the  trouble 
you’re  talkin’  about.  Between  having  old  Iron  Face 
for  a  mother  and  old  Major  Lawrie  for  a  man,  she’s 
in  a  pretty  hot  kind  of  a  pothole.” 

Old  Dad’s  face  fell  dejectedly  over  the  prospect  of 
his  military  friend’s  escaping  from  a  matrimonial 
Hades. 

BFT  the  Fighting  Runt  was  up  in  arms.  “How  do 
you  know  which  one  of  'em  lie’s  married  to,  you  big 
flannel-mouthed  stiff?  YTou  never  saw  either  of 
’em  before,  any  more  than  any  of  us.  You’ll  have  to 
go  some  to  prove  to  me  that  a  girl  like  her  that  could 
choose  and  pick  from  the  land  would  marry  a  pie- 
bellied  old  hammer-head  like  the  Major  Lawrie  even 
for  his  money.” 

Paisano  Red  listened  to  this  heated  arraignment 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  several  aces  up  his 
sleeve. 

“I  can’t,  eh?  Well,  maybe  not.  But,  give  me  time 
enough  and  some  one  with  half  sense  to  listen,  and 
I  certainly  can  show  you.  You  notice  for  one  thing 
that  the  Major  has  had  his  mustache  dyed  since  he 
left  for  Los.  And  you  don’t  need  to  think  for  a  holy 
second  that  old  Iron  Face  would  let  any  running  mate 
of  hers  travel  with  a  younger  make-up  than  hern — 
not  if  they  were  married.” 

Red’s  subtle  analysis  of  poor  old  human  nature  was 
too  many  for  the  Fighting  Runt. 

“But.”  he  said  lamely,  “the  girl  wasn’t  sitting  with 
the  Major.  She  was  sitting  on  the  front  seat  with 
the  driver.” 

“She’s  in  a  pothole  of  trouble  already,”  asserted 
the  redheaded  sentimentalist  gravely;  “I  could  see  it 
in  her  eyes.  And  when  she  looked  around  she  wasn't 
paying  no  attention  to  us  working  cattle — she  was 
looking  away  back  toward  Coloro.  Say,  there’s  a 
dust  coming  up  now  from  away  down  there  out  of  the 
Cat  Steps.  The  way  she  strings  out  along  the  road, 
some  one  is  making  a  saddle  horse  burn  the  hardpan.” 


was  begin- 
plying  his  spurs 


HE  beat  of  the  cowboys’  horses’ 
hoofs  was  settling  into  a  distant 
lcol-lo-lup,  lcol-lo-lup,  as  a  wearied 
and  disheveled  stranger  pounded  on  the 
door  of  the  adobe  bunk  house.  He  had 
to  decline  Big  Mizzoo’s  sonorous  invi¬ 
tation  to  enter,  as  he  was  leading 
a  horse  with  skinned  knees.  Illumi¬ 
nated  by  the  rays  of  Did  Dad’s  lantern, 
he  proved  to  be  a  conventionally  attired 
young  man  of  business.  His  air  was 
decisive,  and,  in  a  thoroughly  dignified 
way,  confidential.  Everything  about 
him  seemed  to  say :  “Now  this  is  being 
satisfactorily  adjusted.” 

“My  name  is  Duncan  Castleman,”  he 
began.  “The  stable  man  at  Coloro 
rented  me  this  inferior  animal,  repre¬ 
senting  it  to  be  ‘the  best  little  horse  in 
the  State  to-day.’  But  the  brute  fell 
with  me  a  little  after  I  came  up  out  of 
that  rough  canon  and  lias  seemed  so 
distressed  for  breath  that  I  have  been 
obliged  to  walk  and  lead  him.  It  is 
this  unfortunate — ” 

“Yuh  rode,  that  plug  down,  dang 
yer  h-heart,”  cut  in  Old  Dad,  grimly 
inspecting  the  animal’s  skinned  knees  and  twirling  his 
mustaches  fiercely.  “He’s  one  of  Machado’s  plugs — 
and  he's  all  right  if  he’s  rode  right.  Speakin’  about 
tenderfeet  ridin’  saddle  stock  to  a  fare-ye-well,”  con¬ 
tinued  Old  Dad,  breaking  into  his  fiercest  remi¬ 
niscent  air.  “makes  me  think  of  an  awful  fall  I  took 
out  of  Major  Lawrie,  better  known  in  this  part  of 
the  country  as  old  General  Hell.  He  was  always 
bringin’  horses  in  with  their  tongues  liangin’  out — I 
was  breakin’  some  mean  danged  Chualar  stock  for 
him  at  the  time — and  he  came  hoofing  it  in  off  the 
range  one  evening.  ‘Mi  mahn !  mi  malm !’  sez  he, 
‘that  blawsted  beast  laid  down.  Hurry  oot  now  and 
fetch  in  mi  saddle.’  I  walked  over  to  his  Highness 
and  shoved  my  fist  under  his  nose.  ‘Dang  yer  Eng¬ 
lish  military  h-heart !’  sez  I,  ‘Are  yuh  talkin’  to  me  or 
to  a  rawhiding  danged  swamper?  I’m  an  Amerikin 
citizen,  I  want  you  to  know,  and  no  bean-eatin’ 
soldier!’  Well,  sir,  that  hombre  apologized  to  me,  using 
some  of  th’  sneakenest  words  in  the  English  language.” 

THE  stranger  drank  in  the  major-domo’s  warlike 
words  and  gestures  with  dignified  composure. 
“By  the  way,”  he  proceeded,  complacently 
overlooking  the  major-domo’s  references  to  tender- 
feet  and  addressing  himself  particularly  to  Big  Miz- 
zoo,  “I  myself  am  slightly  acquainted  with  the  Major 
Lawrie  of  whom  this  gentleman  speaks.  Could  you 
tell  me  if  he  passed  the  ranch  to-day — and  if  there 
were  any  other  occupants  in  the  carriage?” 

“We  wuz  workin’  cattle  when  they  come  by,”  butted 


in  Old  Dad  eagerly.  “He’s  married — we  saw  the  shoe 
on  his  hind  ex — and  to  a  mighty  fine  lookin’  young 
wummun,  by  gad.  And  his  mother-in-law  is  the  hard¬ 
est  lookin’  old  taranchula  you  ever  saw.  She’s  got  a 
face  on  her  like  a  steel  trail.  I  thought  it  was  her,  at 
first;  and  I  wuz  tellin’  the  boys  that  I’d  ruther  see  the 
Major  chained  up  to  a  wummun  like  that  for  life  than 
roasting  in  the  potholes — ” 

“You’d  better  tell  one  of  your  rawhiders  to  put  this 
man’s  horse  up,”  interrupted  the  hospitable  Missourian 
bluntly,  “an’  get  the  Chink  to  cook  him  some  supper.” 

“Thank  you,”  replied  the  stranger  gratefully.  Then 
he  added  decisively :  “I  should  very  much  like  to  eat 
here  if  I  can  afterward  proceed  immediately  to  Major 
Lawrie’s  ranch.  By  the  way,”  continued  he,  address¬ 
ing  himself  particularly  to  the  major-domo,  “you  are 
entirely  mistaken  as  to  the  matrimonial  affiliations 
of  our  friend  Major  Lawrie.  I  am  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  young  lady  you  mention  and  I 
know  that  there  is  positively  no  possibility  of  her  be¬ 
ing  married  to  this  gentleman.” 

“That’s  shore  a  good  word,”  boomed  the  big-hearted 
Missourian.  “I’aisano  Real  kept  saying  she  wuz  a 
mighty  good-looking  young  wummun  and  acted  like  she 
wuz  in  a  pothole  of  trouble  already.  I  hated  to  think 
of  her  married  to  the  old  Major;  and  his  wife,  who 
wuz  the  finest  kind  of  a  wummun  herself,  not  being 
dead  six  months,  whot-I-mean.” 

“I  told  Paisano  Red  that  the  Major  had  drawn  the 
old  one,”  ejaculated  Old  Dad.  The  veteran  major- 
domo  was  fiercely  triumphant. 

“That  also  is  entirely  out  of  the  question,”  pro¬ 
ceeded  the  stranger  decisively,  “as  the  elderly  lady 
you  speak  of  is  closely  related  to  Major  Lawrie.” 

OLD  DAD,  too  aghast  for  speech,  stood  open 
mouthed. 

Big  Mizzoo  began  to  laugh. 

“Well,  th’  nerve  of  some  folkses’  children !”  he 
boomed.  “Old  Serious  Johnson  turning  a  liar,  whot- 
I -mean.  Johnson  left  a  dollar  with  some  kid  along 
the  road.  I'll  bet,  with  instructions  to  string  on  that 
shoe.”  Then,  explaining  himself  to  Castleman.  he  went 
on :  “One  of  the  few  men  in  this  part  of  the  country 
with  a  reputation  for  often  telling  th’  truth,  comes 
through  this  afternoon  on  a  mule  and  gives  it  out  that 
the  Major’s  married.  He‘  has  always  considered  it 
more  blessed  to  believe  than  to  deceive ;  and  we  took 
it  in  with  wide-open  mouths.  And  when  Machado’s 
rig  came  by  with  a  shoe  on  the  ex — ” 

At  this  point  Old  Dad  recovered  the  use  of  his 
tongue,  which  member,  by  the  way,  has  been  described  1 
as  the  “reddest,  forkedest  proposition  in  Coloro  County.” 

“Well,  if  that  hombre  ain't  married  to  that  wummun, 
he  ought  to  be,”  the  major-domo  ejaculated  harshly. 
“And  there  ought  to  be  a  law,  by  gad,  to  keep  England 
frum  puking  her  danged  military  remittance  men 
over  into  this  country.” 

Delivering  himself  of  this  sentiment  the  embittered 
major-domo  turned  the  stranger’s  horse  over  to  the 
stable  buck  and  went  off  to  stir  up  Ah  Sam. 

“You  don't  need  to  take  any  offense  at  anything  Old 
Dad  says,”  apologized  Big  Mizzoo.  proffering  Castle-  ! 
man  a  chair.  “He’s  a  bristly  old  devil.  And  some  1 
say  he  ain’t  told  the  truth  (Continued  on  page  26) 


Both  were  yelling  like  demons  at  the  cattle  and  shooting  their  revolvers  into  the  air.  They  pulled  up  for  a 
moment  at  the  edge  of  the  enmassed  cattle,  then  wheeled  their  mustangs  and  raced  to  meet  the  three  horsemen 


with  Red’s  mount.  Ordinarily  this  ani¬ 
mal  was  a  very  gentle  horse.  But  Ik* 
had  seemed  scared  out  of  his  senses  at 
the  smell  of  something  in  a  barley  sack 
which  the  cowboys  finally  managed  to 
fasten  on  behind  the  saddle. 
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Helmuth  vor|  Moltke 


It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  only  reason  for  his  promo¬ 
tion  was  the  fact  that  he  was  the  nephew  of  a  great  man.  .  .  .  He  is, 
indeed,  in  many  respects  the  exact  counterpart  of  his  great  uncle 
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W  port  ant  appoint- 
k  ment  been  so  uni¬ 
versally  and  harshly 
cized  as  that  of  Hel- 

ii  von  Moltke,  in  1906,  as  Chief  of  the  General 
£  of  the  German  army.  It  was  the  consensus 
pinion  that  the  only  reason  for  his  promotion 
isted  in  the  fact  that  he  was  the  nephew  of  a 
t  man,  and  that  his  merits  were  confined  to 
possession  of  the  same  name  as  his  uncle, 
jw  that  war  is  declared,  from  every  point 
he  fighting  line — from  Alsace,  Brussels,  and 
far-distant  theatre  of  war  in  Poland— in- 
erable  threads  meet  in  the  “Great  Head- 
•ters.” 

lere,  far  from  the  turmoil  of  battles,  the  Chief 
he  General  Staff  moves  the  different  armies 
figures  upon  a  chessboard.  Such  almost 
■rhujnan  work  requires  not  only  a  man  of 
»rior  strength  and  attainments,  but  also  a  sol- 
of  iron  will,  imbued  with  unshaken  faith  in 
nate  victory. 

jch  a  man  the  second  Moltke  has  proved 
self  to  be.  He  is,  indeed,  in  many  respects 
exact  counterpart  of  his  great  uncle. 

o  Leaders  of  the  Caste  of  Mars 
"MIE  critics  have  become  silent  because  they 
had  nothing  to  build  upon  but  their  own 
prejudice  and  lack  of  knowledge.  And 
iijghout.  the  Kaiser  never  lost  faith  in  his 
•f  of  Staff. 

he  similarity  between  uncle  and  nephew  is 
sing  even  in  outward  appearance.  The  same 
r  and  penetrating  blue  eyes  are  set  in  the 
[•ply  cut  features  with  the  prominent,  narrow, 
slightly  curved  nose;  but  while  the  elder 
tke  used  to  cover  his  baldness  with  a  wig.  the 
hew  shows  it  without  any  attempt  at  conceal- 
it. 

articularly  impressive  to  all  who  have  known 
i  these  generals  is  the  resemblance  in  the 
•  of  expressing  their  thoughts — the  short, 
use,  plain,  and  convincing  manner  of  speaking. 

■  main  difference  to  be  noted  is  the  fact  that 
first  Moltke  was  spare  and  cadaverous,  and 
[•ied  himself  with  a  slight,  though  pronounced, 

)p  of  the  shoulders;  while  the  younger  is  the 
itable  type  of  the  tall,  vigorous,  and  erect 
iton. 

'he  Moltke  nature  is  quiet  and  reserved,  and 
erly  opposed  to  every  kind  of  notoriety  or 
?mpt  to  court  the  reputation  of  a  popular  hero. 

;  dislike  of  personal  display  on  the  part  of  both 
Itke  chiefs  is  well  known. 

’he  Field  Marshal  never  wore  the  many  decora- 
is  bestowed  upon  him  by  foreign  countries,  un- 
s  perhaps  the  visit  of  the  monarch  who  had  in 
5  way  distinguished  him  made  it  absolutely  nee¬ 
ary.  As  a  rule,  he  confined  himself  to  the  deco¬ 
ions  which  he  had  received  during  his  three 
torious  campaigns. 

['lie  present  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  pro- 
ded  immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
■sent  war  to  sell  all  the  numerous  and  very 
liable  decorations  given  to  him  during  the 
us  of  peace  by  foreign  governments,  and  to 
nd  over  the  amount  realized  to  the  Red  Cross. 

\e  Long  Aim  Before  the  Blow 

TOBODY  who  is  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
^  German  war  machine  can  have  the  slightest  idea 
of  the  enormous  amount  of  work  disposed  of  in 
>  large  and  simple  building  between  Konigsplatz  and 
iltkestrasse  in  Berlin  during  the  years  of  peace, 
e  first  Moltke’s  word,  “To  be  ready  in  everything,” 
nained  the  guiding  star  of  the  nephew.  In  his 
say  "On  Strategy”  the  Field  Marshal  had  lain  down 
!  following  doctrine :  “In  the  assembling  and  plac- 
l  of  the  different  armies  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ir  all  the  various  and  many-sided  political,  geograph- 
il  and  strategical  considerations  must  be  taken  into 
count. 

“It  is  hardly  possible  during  the  whole  course  of 
p  campaign  to  correct  a  mistake  committed  in  the 
itial  disposition  of  the  armies.  But  there  is  an 
Rndance  of  time  to  ‘  weigh  these  dispositions  care- 
ll.v,  and  if  this  is  done  they  must  without  fail  bring 
iout  the  result  desired,  provided,  of  course,  the 
■my  is  ready  and  the  system  of  transportation  per- 
ctlly  organized.” 

'rimer  Lesson  for  German  Officers 
HV  (BLOWING  this  basic  principle,  the  cleverest  and 
best  instructed  officers  of  the  German  army,  care¬ 
fully  selected  by  the  most  stringent  tests,  quietly 
orked  year  after  year  for  this  great  aim  under  the 


Baron  von  Falkenha risen 

CAPTAIN  ON  THE  GENERAL  STAFF  AND  FORMER  MILITARY  ATTACHE  AT  TOKYO 

HIS  ARTICLE  is  one  of  the  rare  authentic 


By  Alexander 


utterances  of  military  Germany.  Tito  silent  fig¬ 
ure  that  sits  at  the  head  of  the  war  clFusboard  in 
Berlin  has  been  estimated  and  described  bv  one  of  the 
men  who  know  him  best.  No  one  who  is  near  Von 
Moltke  has  written  of  him  before,  within  or  without 
Germany,  nor  has  any  member  of  the  General  Staff  of 
the  German  army  stated  so  clearly  as  are  here  set  forth 
the  ideals  and  methods  of  that  extraordinary  body 


the  sending  of  the  German 
army  deep  into  the  enemy’s 
country  within  less  than  a 
month,  and  in  no  other  way 
could  that  rule  be  upheld 
than  by  the  decisive  battles  that  are  now  being 
fought  on  the  enemy’s  ground.  More  than  that, 
we  perceive  that  the  eye  of  the  leader  has  re¬ 
mained  undazzled  by  rapid  successes,  that  he 
does  not  allow  himself  to  be  misled  by  over- 
confidence,  but  that  quietly  and  calculatingly  he 
follows  the  maxim  of  his  great  uncle :  “First 
weigh,  then  dare.” 


The  Machine  in  Action 

I 


loltke 


was 


of  the 


guidance  of  the  "Big  Chief,”  as  the  first  Von! 
was  familiarly  called  by  his  subordinates, 
he  who  continued  and  extended  “the  theory 
great  war,”  as  it  has  been  called.  All  the  manifold 
achievements  of  the  technical  sciences,  all  political 
events,  the  wars  waged  by  other  nations,  and  the 
armies  of  the  world  were  most  closely  studied  under 
liis  direction. 

The  doctrine  of  “the  great  war,”  which  has  be¬ 
come  the  common  property  of  the  whole  German 
army,  knows  but  the  one  and  immutable  purpose: 
the  total  destruction  of  the  enemy.  This  can  only  be 
achieved  by  using  the  entire  strength,  if  need^  be  to 
the  last  soldier,  in  an  offensive  campaign — cost 
may.  This  rule  alone  made  it  possible  to  take  ij 
fortress  like  Liege  by  a  coup  de  main  withir 
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N  THE  hour  of  apparently  complete  triumph 
be  did  not  hesitate  to  call  back  the  armies 
which  had  victoriously  advanced  to  the  Marne 
and  the  outskirts  of  Paris,  because  the  chances 
for  a  decisive  blow  were  far  better  in  a  position 
in  the  rear  of  the  ground  already  covered.  But 
there  is  one  difference  between  the  operations 
carried  on  more  than  forty  years  ago  and  those 
now  under  way :  the  first  Moltke  used  the  rail¬ 
ways  extensively  to  bring  the  armies  into  fight¬ 
ing  position,  while  the  present  European  war  will 
show,  once  the  veil  is  lifted,  how  his  nephew  em¬ 
ployed  them  behind  the  front  and,  while  the  fight¬ 
ing  was  going  on  along  the  whole  line,  how  he 
was  thus  able  continually  to  shift  immense  bodies 
of  troops  under  cover  of  his  own  front. 

Anybody  who  has  had  the  fortune  to  work  with 
the  German  General  Staff  knows  how  perfect  is 
the  organization  and  what  a  painful  amount  of 
work  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  demand  put  upon 
every  single  member  by  those  in  command.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  would  understand  fully  at  this 
moment  that  the  work  done  during  the  long  period 
of  peace  has  not  been  in  vain.  The  fact  that  the 
French  were  beaten  in  the  north  of  France  and 
in  Lorraine,  and  the  Russians  at  Allenstein  and 
Tannenberg  in  exactly  the  manner  predicted  in 
the  so-called  “Moltke-problems,”  which  the  officer 
aspiring  to  a  position  on  the  General  Staff  is 
compelled  to  solve  before  he  can  be  appointed,  is 
sufficient  to  bring  a  smile  of  satisfaction  to  any¬ 
one  who  has  sweated  over  those  problems. 

At  the  Center  of  the  Web 

ALMOST  in  the  center  of  the  numerous  offices 
where  the  members  of  the  General  Staff 
work  day  and  night,  hardly  ever  leaving 
them  completely  vacant,  are  the  private  rooms 
of  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  army. 
Here  he  lives  with  his  family.  E’rom  the  windows 
of'  his  apartments  his  eye  wanders  over  the  wide 
expanse  of  the  Konigsplatz,  with  the  lofty  shaft 
of  the  Column  of  Victory  in  the  center,  and  in 
front  of  it  the  simple  monument  of  white 
marble  that  the  grateful  army  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  its  great  departed  leader,  the  Field 
Marshal  von  Moltke.  How  often  may  the  pres¬ 
ent  Moltke  have  stood  at  this  window,  looking 
at  the  simple  marble  figure  of  his  uncle  and 
predecessor,  his  heart  filled  with  the  ardent  de¬ 
sire  to  lead  the  army  to  victory,  the  one  and  only 
wish  of  the  thorough  soldier ! 

Up  to  now  his  name  has  hardly  been  mentioned. 
>So  far  we  hear  only  of  the  commanders  of  the 
different  armies,  of  the  Crown  Prince,  of  Kluck, 
Biilow,  and  Hindenburg.  They  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  their  names  made  known  in  connection 
with  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  victorious  troops,  but 
they  are,  one  and  all.  acting  under  the  general  direc¬ 
tions  sent  to  them  from  the  Great  Headquarters, 
where  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  unmentioned  and 
and  for  the  moment  almost  forgotten,  is  working 
quietly  but  incessantly. 

Field  Marshal  Count  von  Moltke  is  known  to  history 
as  “The  Silent.”  He  had  imbued  his  coworkers  and 
successors  with  the  strict  rule  that  the  person  of  the 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff  must  never  be  mentioned 
or  discussed  in  public,  nor  should  he  take  part  in  public 
demonstrations  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  This  has  be¬ 
come  a  tradition,  firmly  rooted  in  every  member  of 
the  corps,  and  the  Field  Marshal’s  principle — to  act,  but 
not  to  talk — has  been  followed  within  reasonable  limits 
by  his  successors  and  their  assistants  to  this  day. 
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days  after  the  declaration  of  war,  this  alone  ciused 


The  House  of  Moltke 

"ELMUTH  VON  MOLTKE,  named  after  his  uncle 
who  at  that  time  was  still  unknown  to  fame  and 
simply  one  of  the  many  officers  in  the  1  russian 
army  patiently  working  and  waiting  for  promotion, 
was  born  on  ’May  -”.  1848,  in  Gersdorf,  in  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwefrin,  and  is,  therefore,  now  in  his  sixty- 
seventh  yea r.  His  father,  Adolph  von  Moltke,  a 

younger  brother  of  the  ( Concluded  on  page  20) 
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THE  very  best  one  of 
them  all,  I  think, 
was  Eliza  Anne ;  but, 
then,  no  one  at  all 
agreed  with  me  because  they 
promptly  fell  in  love  with 

Rose  Marie’s  glossy  curls  and  little  cherry-red  lips 
and  great  wide  blue  eyes.  Timmy  was  just  a  freckled, 
stub-nosed  little  chap,  and  the  baby  was  merely  all 
curves  and  dimples  as  yet,  but,  even  young  as  he  was, 
there  was  so  much  of  a  Rose  Marie  look  about  him 
that  everyone  stopped  and  smiled  at  him  when  Eliza 
Anne  carried  him  out  in  her  arms. 

Eliza  Anne  was  just  as  much  a  mother  at  fourteen 
as  you  will  probably  be  at  forty.  Perhaps  it  was  her 
managing  air  or  the  decided  tilt  to  her  sharp  little 
chin,  or  a  way  she  had  of  jerking  Rose  Marie  up  from 
the  gutter  with  a  sharp  "Rose  Marie,  you’ve  played 
enough  now;  ain’t  I  told  you  to  come  in  at  five?” 

Timmy  sold  papers.  It  was  a  growing  business 
and  he  liked  it  very  much.  So  did  Rose  Marie,  for 
she  would  walk  with  him  to  his  corner  and  smile 
shyly  up  from  beneath  her  shock  of  curls  at  the  big, 
bustling  men,  and  they  would  stop  a  minute,  give  a 
low  whistle,  and  say :  “Here,  son,  here’s  an  extra 
penny  for  that  sister  of  yours.” 

THAT  was  very  nice  until  Eliza  Anne  discovered 
it,  then  it  stopped. 

“Why,  do  you  think.  Rose  Marie,”  she  stormed, 
setting  the  baby  down  in  his  clothes-basket  crib  and 
folding  her  arms  sternly,  “that  I’m  a-goin’  to  let  you 
take  money  you  don’t  earn,  jes’  ’cause  they  think  you 
have  pretty  curls — an’  they  ain’t  pretty  neither,  ’cause 
you  don’t  never  brush  ’em  out  unless  I  stand  over 
you,  which  I  ain’t  got  time  to.  Wait  until  your  father 
gets  home  to-night  an’  I  tell  him  about  it,  an’  you 
start  right  in  peeling  potatoes,  too.” 

But  as  Rose  Marie  still  hung  back  with  trembling 
lips  and  starry  eyes,  Eliza  Anne  flung  a  thin  arm 
about  her  and  drew  her  close. 

“You  have  got  pretty  curls,  Honey,”  she  crooned, 
“and  I  will  let  you  go  sometimes,  but  honest,  with  the 
baby  cuttin'  his  teeth,  I  do  need  you  to  help  me.  That’s 
all  we’re  here  for  anyway,  ain’t  it,  Rose  Marie,  to 
help  each  other?” 

So  Rose  Marie  pushed  the  hair  out  of  her  eyes  and 
threw  her  arms  about  Eliza  Anne’s  neck,  and  smiled 
her  wonderful  little  smile  that  showed  every  white 
pearl  of  a  tooth. 

I  think  Rose  Marie  looked  like  her  father— her 
great  big  coal  driver  of  a  father.  He  was  so  strong 
that  he  could  toss  her  up  on  one  shoulder  and  Timmy 
on  the  other  and  fling  the  baby  in  the  air,  all  at 
the  same  time. 

On  Sundays,  when  the  day  was  clear,  he  would 
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wear  his  best  black  suit  and 
checked  cap,  and  carry  the 
baby  on  one  arm  and  Rose 
Marie  on  the  other, 
and  the  “f  o  u  r  of 
’em,”  as  the  neigh¬ 
bors  called  them,  would  start  gleefully  out  to 
the  park  jfcerhaps,  where  Timmy  played  ball 
with  his  i^ither  and  learned  how  to  pitch  a 
drop  cum IV  while  Eliza  Anne  sprawled  out  on 
the  greeri^’jier  nose  buried  in  a  beloved  book, 
and  Rose  Marie  and  the  baby  smiled  and 
dimpled  so  adorably  at  each  other  that  a 
little  crowd  would  sometimes  gather  to 
watch  them. 

Summer  time  is  all  very  well  if  you  are 
poor— or,  rather,  it  is  better— but  winter 
time,  with  its  crisp,  cold  days  and  icy  nights,  isn’t 
the  jolliest.  sort  of  thing  that  could  happen  to  little 
folks  wlm  live  in  three  chilly  rooms  up  four  long 
flights  ofBtairs. 

It  all  jl?gan  when  the  baby  took  cold.  He  was 
such  a  hiJlthy,  hearty  baby  that  somehow  you  could 
never  tlW-^  of  him  as  sick,  and  Eliza  Anne  took  such 
care  to  See  that  he  was  tucked  in  tight  at  night  that 
she  often  threw  her  own  extra  quilt  over  him  and 
huddled  shiveringly  down  between  the  sheets,  her 
teeth  knocking  so  noisily  together  that  she  was  afraid 
of  waking  Rose  Marie. 

But  one  morning  the  baby  woke  with  a  cold,  and 
soon  it  became  so  bad  that  Eliza  Anne  sent  Rose 
Marie  to  fetch  a  doctor. 

THE  doctor,  very  red  in  the  face  after  the  four 
fliB.its  of  stairs,  turned  the  baby  this  way  and 
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I  and  shook  his  head. 

! 


i  his  lungs,”  he  said  briefly.  “Look  out  for 


“Let’s  write  an  ad  for  Pop!  Let’s  say  that  there’s  four  o\ 
us  to  be  took  care  of.  .  .  .  Let  s  call  him  a  neat ,  intelligent  wido ^ 


pneunuo’j.  Needs  plenty  of  nourishing  food  and  must 
be  kept  ..at  of  drafts.  Here,  have  this  filled.  I’ll  be 
in  later.” 

Rose  Marie  was  whimpering  softly  into  her  scant 
petticoat,  and  Eliza  Anne  snapped  out  sharply  to  hide 
the  frightened  shake  in  her  voice: 

“Go  find  a — a  drug  store,  Rose  Marie,  an’ — an’  get 
this  quick.  I)o  you  hear?  An’  put  on  your  rubbers 
before  you  stir.  Ain’t  I  got  enough  to  do  ’thout  you 
gettin’  sick?”  and  she  laid  the  baby  down  for  a  min¬ 
ute  in  his  clothes  basket  and  felt  along  the  sill  of  the 
window,  through  which  the  wind  whistled  cruelly. 

“Mustn’t  have  no  draft,”  she  mused,  and  in  a  sec¬ 
ond  slujBiad  ripped  a  little  red  cotton  dress  from  a 
hook,  ^was  Eliza  Anne’s  very  best  Sunday  dress, 
but  therf  ,  was  no  time  to  stop,  and  she  had  stuffed 
it  tightr«,;ainst  the  leaky  sill  through  which  the  chill 
air  spill;  \ 

Then  she  drew  the  baby’s  basket  close  to  the  red 
eye  of  the  smoky  stove  and  flung  an 
old  coat  of  Timmy’s  over  him. 

His  little  hands  were  still  cold, 
and  Eliza  Anne  knelt  beside  him 
and  held  them  in  her  own,  and  she 
found  herself  muttering  fiercely : 

“You  ain’t  a-goin’  to  die — do  you 
hear  me?  You  ain’t  a-goin’  to  die!” 


SHE  was  so  absorbed  that  she  did 
not  hear  the  door  open  softly 
behind  her,  but  she  heard  a 
footstep. 

“Thank  goodness  you’re  back, 
Rose  Marie,”  she  said  with  a  little 
sob. 

“It  ain’t  Rose  Marie,”  said  a  gruff 
voice,  and  she  gave  a  cry : 

“Father!”  and  rushed  in  headlong. 
“Oh,  ain’t  I  glad  you’re  home, 
though.  What  brought  you  home 
jes’  when  I  wanted  you  most?  Ain’t 
it  awful,  the  baby’s  been  took  sick, 
an’ — an’  I  guess  we’ll  have  to  use 
our  savin’s,  ’cause  the  doctor  says 
— why,  what’s  the  matter,  pop?” 

For  the  big,  strong  father  of  the 
four  of  ’em  had  dropped  on  a  chair 
beside  the  table  and  covered  his  eyes. 

“Nothin’,”  he  said  in  an  ever-so- 
gruff  voice.  “Nothin’,  except  I’ve 
lost  my  job,  Eliza  Anne.  Is  that 
plain?  I’ve  lost — my — job!” 

“Oh,”  breathed  Eliza  Anne,  her 
thin  little  hands  clasped,  “you 
couldn’t  have.  Why — why,  you’re  the 
best  driver  they  .ever  had — why — ” 
“Well,  I  have,”  he  broke  in  harsh¬ 
ly,  “I  have,  Eliza  Anne,  and  this  is 
winter,  with  the  baby  sick  and  jobs 
hard  to  get,  and  four  of  you  to  pro¬ 
vide  for,  so  what  are  you  going  to 


“But  two  dollars!”  pursued  Timmy 
blankly.  “Why,  Eliza  Anne,  two  dollars  ain’t 
enough!”  “It  ain’t...”  said  Eliza  Anne  grimly 

do  about  it,  eh?”  and  his  voice  choked,  but  Eliza  Ann< 
was  beside  him  on  her  knees,  her  hand  patting  hb 
sleeve  tenderly. 

"Why,  you’ll  get  somethin’  else  to  do,  pop.  Some 
one  will  want  you.  It  don’t  matter  about  us,  pop. 
’cause  we  don’t  need  much  providin’  for,  an’ — the— 
baby,  he’ll  get  well  afore  long  with  the  medicine — ” 
But  the  man  shook  his  head.  “It  ain’t  so  easy 
Eliza  Anne,  it  ain’t  so  easy,”  he  said  gruffly.  “But 
I’ll  get  somethin’,  don’t  you  fret,”  and  he  smiled  a 
twisted  little  smile  down  at  her  drawn  face.  It  was 
then  that  Rose  Marie,  looking  like  a  red  flower,  burst 
panting  into  the  room  and  stopped  short,  staring  open- 
mouthed  and  wide-eyed  at  the  apparition  of  her  father 
— her  bedtimes-and-Sunday  father — before  her. 

ELIZA  ANNE  saw  her  and  scrambled  hastily  to  her 
feet.  “Look  here,  Rose  Marie,”  she  said  briskly, 
“ain’t  the  doctor  said  to  avoid  drafts?  Shut  the! 
door  an’  don’t  look  so  dumfounded.  Pop.  he’s  lost  his 
■  job,  an’  that’s  all ;  also,  mos’  likely,  he’s  hungry,  so 
give  me  the  medicine  and  heat  up  that  stew  for  him,” 
and  she  straightway  busied  herself  with  the  baby. 

The  baby  grew  better.  He  couldn’t  have  helped  it, 
fo»  Eliza  Anne  hung  over  his  crib  day  and  night,  so 
before  long  he  was  his  round  chuckling  self  again, 
and  one  morning  she  carried  him,  swathed  in  com¬ 
fortables,  out  into  the  crisp  winter  air. 

Rose  Marie  trotted  along  beside  her,  stopping  now 
and  then  to  call  to  friends  or  slide  on  the  ice,  but 
they  kept  on  until  they  came  to  Timmy’s  corner.  It 
was  a  very  breezy  corner — one  of  the  sort  around 
which  the  wind  swirled  aloft  or  shrieked  aloud  or 
swept  along — just  whichever  you  choose.  Even  from 
afar  they  could  see  that  Timmy’s  stubby  fingers  were 
blue  and  his  ears  red  as  he  scurried  like  a  little  black 
sprite  here  and  there  with  his  bundle  of  papers.  He 
saw  them  coming  and  he  rushed  over  to  Eliza  Anne. 

“I  got  to  talk  to  you.  Timmy,”  she  said  gravely, 
although  Rose  Marie  was  hopping  up  and  down  with 
the  joy  of  seeing  him  again,  and  shouting,  “Timmy-, 
boy,  Timm.v-boy,  how  do  you  do!”  at  the  top  of  her 
sweet,  shrill  voice. 

“Oh,  do  hush !”  said  Eliza  Anne,  giving  her  a  little 
shake.  “Do  hush  an’  listen.  Timmy,  what’ll  we  do? 
Pop  ain’t  got  a  job  an’  he  can’t  get  one.  an’— an’ — 
there  ain’t  but  two  dollars  left  of  the  savin’s,  an’  I 
don’t  dare  tell  him  neither  ’cause  he’s — well,  he  ain’t 
like  he  was  at  all.” 

TIMMY  whistled  through  his  stiff  lips :  “Only  two 
dollars,  Eliza  Anne  !  Why,  we  had  fifty  dollars  !” 
“I  know,”  she  nodded,  “but  the  medicine  an’ 
the  rent  an’  the  coal  an’— an’  the  food  an’ — ” 

“But  two  dollars !”  pursued  Timmy  blankly.  “Why, 
Eliza  Anne,  two  dollars  ain’t  enough  !" 

"It  ain’t  enough  to  keep  us  all  from  starvin’,”  said 
Eliza  Anne  grimly,  and  Rose  Marie,  stamping  at  a 
snow  sparrow,  caught  up  the  refrain : 

‘‘To  keep  ns  all  from  starvin’, 

To  keep  us  all  from  starvin’, 

My  father  will  have  to  go  to  wo-r*k, 

To  keep  us  all  from — ” 

“oh.  Rose  Marie,”  cried  Eliza  Anne  with  a  sob.  “Oh, 
Rose  Marie,  do  please  don’t  sing  that.” 

“There’s  so  many  fellers  sellin’  papers,”  said  Timmy 
thoughtfully,  “that  I  can’t  make  enough—  Say,  why 
don't  he  get  a  job?  What’s  the  matter  with  him?  Why 
don’t  he  take  anythin'?” 


c  o 

:Ie  will— lie  will,”  said  Eliza  Anne.  “Why,  lie's 
1  everywhere.  He  didn’t  come  home  the  other 
it  ’cause  he  stood  on  a  big  line  to  be  there  first  in 
mornin’,  an’  he  never  even  saw  the— boss.  Why. 
all  the  time  mulin’  the  papers  an’  them  ads  he 
I  ’em  out  an’  goes,  but  they  don’t  never  give  him  a 
nee  to  tell  about  himself — ” 

mey  don’t,  bey?”  said  Timmy  sternly.  "Well, 
i,  what — are — we  goin’  to  do?”  and  he  looked 
much  more  like  a  man  than  like  a  freckle-faced 

\sy. 

ut  Eliza  Anne  shook  her  head  and  shifted  the 
..  to  her  other  arm.  Suddenly  Timmy’s  face  was 
athed  in  smiles.  “I  got  it !”  he  cried,  "I  got  it '. 
he  whirled  away  with  a  wave  of  his  cap. 

LIZA  ANNE’S  heart  pounded  hopefully,  and 
she  waited  for  him  to  return,  hut  when  he 
1  did  not,  she  dragged  the  reluctant  Rose  Marie 
ie  with  her,  climbed  four  flights  wearily  and 
Plied  into  a  chair  with  a  little  sigh  as  she  unpinned 
baby’s  things. 

ini  my  came  bounding  upstairs  that  night  w  ith  a 
jop,  and  flung  open  the  door. 

Eliza  Anne,  listen  here.  What  do  you  say  to  us 
four  of  us  advertisin’  for  pop?” 

Advertisin’  for  pop?” 

Sure,”  lie  explained  eagerly.  “He  can’t  get  no  job 
lse  some  one  gets  it  ahead  of  him  and  the  boss  don’t 
him  at  all  and  don't  know  what  he  can  do,  see?" 
Yes,  but — ” 

Well,  then,  I  looked  at  these  here  ads,”  he  said, 
ndisliing  a  paper,  “an’  people,  they  put  in  what 
y  can  do  themselves — see,  here's  one,”  and  he  laid 
sheet  on  her  knees. 

‘Chauffeur  (2fi),  single,  sober,  honest,  not  afraid 
ivork,  wants  steady  position—’  ” 
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“Yes.  yes.” 

“Well,  let’s  write  an  ad  for  pop.  Let’s  say,  oh,  that 
he  can’t  get  no  work  ami’ll  do  anythin’  at  all,  and 
that  there’s  four  of  us  to  he  took  care  of —  ’ 

O  UDDENLY  Eliza  Anne’s  anxious  eyes  caught  the 
^  glad  light  of  Timmy’s  and  she  clapped  her  hands. 

“Timmy — Timmy,  oh,  let’s — we  won’t  say  a  word 
to  him;  we’ll  s'prise— him— hut  don’t  it  cost—”  She 
stopped. 

“Why,  sure  it  costs,  hut  don’t  fellers  always  get 
jobs,  though?  Oh,  say,  Eliza  Anne,  there’s  that  two 
dollars,  don’t  you  see?” 

Eliza  Anne  clasped  her  hands  for  a  moment  and  her 
face  clouded,  then  she  drew  a  little  shivery  breath. 

“We’ll  do  it,  Timmy,”  she  said  softly ;  “we’ll  do  it !” 

From  the  depths  of  a  torn  pocket  he  dug  up 
a  stub  of  a  pencil  and  a  paper  bag  split  up  to 
make  a  sheet. 

“Go  on,”  said  Timmy,  when  Eliza  Anne  had  sat 
thoughtfully,  chin  in  hand,  staring  at  the  blank  page. 

“Do  go  on  before — before  pop — ” 

“Yes,”  said  Eliza  Anne  with  a  shake,  “I  suppose 
then,  first  of  all,  we  must  say  how  old  he  is.” 

“Let’s  try  it,”  ventured  Timmy ;  so  she  wrote : 

“‘Man  (40),’  and  paused,  pencil  in  air.  "He’s  neat, 
too.”  she  said  decidedly,  “an’— an’  a  widower—” 

“An’  he  knows  such  a  lot,  too.  W  liy,  he  can  do  any¬ 
thin’ — say  that,  Eliza  Anne,  say  that.” 

“ir  tell,  then,”  she  said  slowly,  “let’s  call  him  a 

Vy  neat,  intelligent  widower.” 

“Gee,  that  sounds  great !”  said  Timmy ; 
“but  don’t  forget  the  four-of-us  part.” 

“Xo.  ’A — neat — intelligent — widower,  with  four 

small  children'— I  ain't  exactly  small,  Timmy.” 

"Well,  you  ain’t  so  very  big,"  said  he. 
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“ — ‘Wishes  steady — position’ — oh.  Timmy,  do  you 
think — say  you  think  he'll  get  it — oh,  say  it!” 

“Sure  he  will — but,  Eliza  Anne,”  he  cried  sud¬ 
denly,  “look  here,  they — they  all  have  references — 
an’  pop — well,  he  can’t  get  references  when  they — 
chucked  him.” 

“Can’t  he,  though  1”  she  said  with  a  quick  lift  of 
her  head.  “I  guess  if  anybody  asks  us,  we  can  tell 
'em  what  he  can  do.  I  guess  there  ain’t  nothin’  he 
can't  do!  We’re  advertisin’  him.  ain’t  we?  so  we'll 
give  'em  all  the  references  they  want.  Let’s  put  ‘best 
references’  on  the  end,  Timmy ;  just  that,  ‘BEST  REF¬ 
ERENCES.’  ”  And  though  her  hand  trembled  a  little, 
she  wrote  it  and  handed  it  to  him. 

WHAT  are  you  goin’  to  do  with  it?”  she  asked 
anxiously. 

“You  wait,”  he  said  with  a  grin.  “Give 
me  the  two  dollars,  Eliza  Anne,  a.  ’  jes’  watch  the 
papers  to-morro  v.  I  asked  the  man  what  keeps  the 
big  stand  on  the  avenoo  all  about  it,  an'  he  said :  ‘Son, 
when  you  get  it  all  writ,  ban’  it  to  me  an’  I'll  put  it 
through  for  you.’  ” 

“Are  you  sure  it’s  all  right?”  asked  Eliza  Anne  with 
a  worried  pucker  between  her  eyes  as  she  felt  around 
the  cracked  sugar  bowl  for  the  money.  “Are  you 
quite  sure?” 

“I’m  as  sure,  as  sure  as  sure!"  he  said,  and  Eliza 
Anne  pressed  the  bills  into  his  hand. 

"Do  hurry  up,”  he  urged  breathlessly,  “for  it's 
the  very,  very  last,  Timmy ;  you  know,  the  very, 
very  last !” 

But  he  was  gone,  and  she  heard  the  clickety-cliek 
of  his  hurrying  heels  as  he  flew  down  the  stairs. 

The  father  of  the  “four  of  ’em”  did  not  come  home 
that  night,  nor  the  next  day.  It  was  hard  to  go  home 
and  face  them.  It  was  the  ( Continued  on  page  25) 
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When  the  little  girl  came  up  the  boy 
blushed.  .  .  .  Then  he  climbed  deliberately  out  of 
his  ditch,  walked  over  to  the  big  boss,  and  pulled  his  nose 

to  the  great  tower  of  the  castle  on  the  corner 
nearest  him. 

“It  was,”  replied  Donal.  “The  Danes  drove  us  to 
that  last  stand,  cut  down  most  of  the  clan  that  were 
inside,  captured  the  others,  and  threw  your  father 
over  the  wall.  They  ordered  the  rest  of  us  to  enter 
the  Dane’s  service.  Then  I  ran  away.” 

“t  t  TELL,  your  story  is  interesting.  Donal,”  said 
Yy  the  young  lad,  “even  if  I  have  heard  it  often 
enough  before.  So  you  want  me  to  get  back 
the  castle,  eh?” 


rHIS  story  goes  back  very  far ;  so  far, 
indeed,  that  I.  the  story-teller,  can’t  tell 
you  exactly  what  its  hero  was  wear¬ 
ing  when  I  introduce  him.  I'm  certain 
it  he  was  not  wearing  trousers  anyhow,  for 
>  torn  and  bedraggled  thing  that  covered  his 
ver  limbs  looked  nothing  like  that ;  and  the 
Its  wore  kilts. 

His  hair  was  long  and  inclined  to  be  wavy,  but 
;  tangle  of  it  made  that  fact  rather  doubtful, 
fell  down  on  his  big  shoulders.  His  cap  was 
tattered  as  his  dress.  The  hair  that  fell  from 
der  it  was  inky  black  and  had  a  luster.  His 
in  was  white,  emphasized  because  of  the  dark 
une  of  hair  in  which  it  was  set.  His  cheeks 
>re  ruddy,  colored  by  good  blood.  He  had  a 
It  around  him  and  a  very  large  sword  hang- 
l  from  it,  a  sword  with  a  hilt  long  enough  to  • 
low  two  hands  to  its  swinging.  His  age  was 
out  twenty-six.  His  name  was  an  odd  one — 
le  O’Murchuda.  There  were  other  O’Murcliudas, 
course,  but  it  did  really  happen  that  this  one 
is  The  O’Murchuda,  which  meant  that  all  the 
hers  were  of  only  relative  importance.  It  was 
way  the  ancient  Irish  had  of  naming  their  chief- 
ins.  Oh.  yes — I  did  not  mention  it  before,  did  I  ? 
ie  lad  was  Irish. 


ruST  back  of  The  O’Murchuda.  but  not  far 
enough  back  to  appear  really  servile,  was  an¬ 
other,  an  O’Murchuda.  He  had  no  cap  and  no 
vord,  but  he  had  a  bow  in  his  hand  and  a  quiver 
arrows  on  his  back.  This  other  man  was  about 
xty  years  old,  but  you  would  not  know  that  from 
bend  or  a  limp  in  him,  for  he  had  neither.  He 
as  as  ragged  as  the  youth,  and  had  a  scraggly 
»ard  which  emphasized  the  difference  between 
lem ;  for  the  beard  of  the  youth  was  too  soft  and 
owny  to  look  so  disreputable.  Both  men  were 
izing  intently  up,  from  a  half-concealed  copse,  to  a 
peat  castle  which  was  set  upon  the  hill.  There  were 
reamers  flying  from  the  battlements  of  the  castle, 
nd  the  sun  reflected  from  the  bright  helmets  of 
uards  passing  about  on  the  wall.  The  man  with 
ie  scraggly  beard  ground  his  teeth  and  cursed.  The 
ther  laughed. 

“Why  curse  at  it,  Donal?”  he  said  in  a  voice  that 
ras  rather  musical  and  pleasant.  “Why  curse,  man? 
t’s  a  good  house,  as  you  ought  to  know.” 

“  ’Tisn’t  the  house  I  curse,  but  him  that  lives  in  it.” 
'he  scraggly  beard  spoke  viciously. 

"Well,”  coolly  replied  the  young  man,  “the  Dane 
eat  you  all  and  he  has  it  now.  He  has  O’Murchudas 
a  there,  too.  helping  him  to  guard  it.  Was  it 
rom  that  battlement  my  father  fell?”  He  pointed 


“You  must.”  answered  Donal.  "He  has  had 
it  for  ten  years.  He  doesn’t  know  that  you’re 
alive.” 

“Aye,  but  it  was  lucky  enough,  Donal,”  laughed 
the  young  lad,  "it  was  lucky  enough  that  I  was 
with  my  mother’s  people  when  the  Danes  came. 
There  is  The  O’Murchuda  now  to  make  an  at¬ 
tempt  for  his  own.  I  am  going  to  get  it,  Donal. 
I  am  going  to  get  it.” 

The  big  man  laughed  joyously. 

“Aye,”  said  he,  “you  are  going  to  get  it.  There 
never  was  an  O’Murchuda  who  couldn’t  get  what 
he  wanted.” 

“Still,  my  good  Donal,”  said  the  young  man 
thoughtfully,  “still  you  must  grant  that  the  task 
isn’t  easy.  Among  the  fighting  men  of  the  old 
clan  there  are  only  two  of  us  left  outside  that 
castle,  and  probably  only  a  few  within.  Then  the 
heart  is  out  of  them  that  are  inside  long  ere 
this :  but — ” 

“Get  down,  get  down,”  cried  Donal ;  “there’s 
some  one  coming.” 


THE  old  kern  pulled  his  master  down  just  in 
time  to  avoid  being  seen  by  a  man  who  rode 
a  great  charger  and  was  accompanied  by  a 
girl  on  a  spirited  little  palfrey.  A  short  distance 
behind  marched  several  soldiers,  about  twenty. 
Some  of  them  had  black  hair ;  but  the  hair  of  the 
man  on  the  charger  was  long  and  red,  while  the 
hair  of  the  girl  was  like  spun  gold,  and  her  eyes 
were  blue. 

“Who  is  it?”  the  lad  whispered  to  Donal.  ‘ 

“It  is  the  old  devil  of  a  Dane  himself,”  hissed  . 
Donal  in  reply. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  mean  him  "  said  his  master. 

I  lonal  groaned  before  he  answered  with  a  touch 
of  pleasant  toleration  for  youth’s  weaknesses: 
“You  don't  mean  him,  eh?  Well,  she  is  his  daugh¬ 
ter;  the  only  one,  the  only  child.  But  look  back  at 
the  men.  Do  you  see  the  black-haired  fellows?  They 
are  O’Murchudas;  and — God  of  battles! — he  has 
them  tamed.” 

But  the  lad  was  silent.  He  had  his  eyes  on  the 
girl,  who  was  now  right  in  front  of  his  hiding  place. 
In  one  instant  he  was  up,  out  on  the  road,  and  bow¬ 
ing  before  her. 

"The  evil  on  his  rashness,”  muttered  Donal  as  he 
went  loyally  out  after  his  master. 

The  red-haired  giant  on  the  charger  pulled  up. 
There  was  whispering  among  the  black-haired  men 
of  his  guard,  which  Donal  quelled  with  a  glance. 
•“Who  are  you?”  asked  the  big  giant  of  the  lad. 

“I  am  from  the  north,”  he  answered,  wandering 
toward  the  sea  to  take  ship;  hungry,  my  lord,  and 
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y.  too,  but  noble,  like  yourself."  Now,  the  I  )ane  had 
n  long  enough  in  Erin  to  know  its  laws  of  hospital¬ 
ity.  Then  there  had  been  peace  for  ten  years,  so  he 
had  little  to  fear.  The  O'Murehuda  and  Donal  slept 
that  night  in  the  castle,  and  for  many  nights  after. 

I  THINK  I  mentioned  that  the  lad's  inquiry  of  Donal, 
before  he  jumped  out  on  the  road  in  front  of  the 
big  Dane,  was  rather  about  that  nobleman’s  daugh¬ 
ter  than  about  the  nobleman  himself,  which  may  give 
you  a  hint  as  to  why  The  O’Murchuda  managed  to 
prolong  Ills  stay  in  the  castle.  Ilis  means  to  that 
end  were  not  always  truthful,  but  they  were  effective. 
He  stayed,  and  the  thing  that  was  inevitable  hap¬ 
pened.  The  lad  who  had  been  living  in  the  north 
with  his  mother’s  people,  and  who  never  saw  spun- 
gold  hair  with  blue  eyes  before — who  had,  in  fact, 
gotten  liis  first  glance  of  them  on  the  road — wanted 
to  stay  longer  and  see  as  much  of  them  as  he  could 
to  make  up  for  lost  time.  But  sure,  you  know  yourself 
how  such  things  happen.  No  matter  how  far  back  you 
go  into  history,  you  find  always 
that  a  combination  of  Milesian 
black  hair  with  a  luster  to  it 
and  cheeks  ruddy  with  good 
blood  as  well  as  sun  takes  kindly 
to  a  combination  of  spun-gold 
hair  and  blue  eyes.  But  the 
situation  didn't  suit  Donal.  It 
was  magnificent,  but  it  wasn’t 
war.  Donal  worried  over  it. 

“You  must  not  let  her  charm 
you,  master,”  he  urged  one  night 
when  the  two  were  behind  a 
parapet  which  screened  them 
from  view.  “All  the  O’Mur- 
clnidas  know  you  now  and  they 
keep  the  secret.  I  have  gotten 
heart  into  them  again.  The 
castle  is  undermanned  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Dane  lending  men 
for  an  expedition  of  his  brother 
in  the  north.  We  are  about 
ready  to  strike.” 

“Don't  strike  yet.  Donal.” 
urged  the  lad.  “Sure,  the  castle 
won't  he  pleasant  without  her.” 

“But  you  can't  have  them 
both,”  said  Donal. 

“I  think  I  can,”  said  The 
O’Murchuda,  “and  I  think  I 
will.  Give  me  more  time,  Donal, 
and  I’ll  surely  have  both.” 

But  the  lad  did  not  know,  nor 
did  Donal,  that  as  there  had 
been  a  Judas  among  the  chosen 
twelve,  so  never  were  twelve 
of  the  chosen  gathered  together 
without  another  Judas  among  them.  Oh,  yes,  I 
mean  the  Irish  when  I  speak  of  the  “chosen.”  Aren’t 
they.?  Well,  we  will  thresh  that  out  another  time. 
I  must  go  on  with  this  story.  In  short,  there  was 
an  informer  among  the  twelve  O’Murchudas  in  the 
service  of  the  big  Dane. 

THE  unexpected  happened  that  very  night;  unex¬ 
pected  to  the  lad  and  very  much  unexpected  to 
the  traitor.  The  latter  told  his  story  to  the 
Dane;  but  another  heard  him  tell  it,  and  it  was  the 
blow  that  drove  an  ax  through  the  informer’s  helmet 
and  into  his  brain  that  started  the  ruction.  There  was 
the  lad  Donal  and  eleven  of  the  old  clan  in  the  strong 
tower  when  they  cut  their  way  through  the  Danes  to 
shelter.  The  wall  with  but  one  entrance  protected  them  : 
it  did  not  run  up  high  enough  to  prevent  them  from 
shooting  arrows  from  behind  it.  The  trouble  was  that 
they  had  no  arrows ;  but  the  minute  they  were  in¬ 
side,  Donal  dug  at  a  great  stone  in  the  pavement  and 
pulled  it  loose.  “Here  they  are,”  he  panted.  “Your 
father’s  weapons.  We  always  had  a  supply  here,  for 
this  was  arranged  as  a  last  stand.  They  gave  us  no 
timf  ten  years  ago  to  get  them.” 

“Neither  will  they  give  us  much  time  now,”  panted 
the  lad,  “but  we’ll  win  yet.  This  is  my  castle,  and 
I  am  going  to  have  it.”  The  Danes  were  too  badly 
battered,  however,  to  come  up  at  them  at  once.  Be¬ 
sides,  they  believed  that  the  Irish  had  only  axes  within 
and  no  arrows;  so  they  thought  that  they  could  wait 
overnight  and  attack  in  the  morning.  That  is  just 
what  they  did ;  and,  fearing  no  missiles,  they  came 
into  the  open  to  rush  the  wall  and  gain  the  tower. 

DONAL  had  all  his  men  well  instructed,  so  each 
arrow  found  a  heart.  They  could  shoot,  these  old 
Irish.  Eight  other  arrows  quivered  at  a  second 
volley  in  eight  Danish  hacks,  while  five  black-haired 
men  muttered  bitterly  against  themselves  for  having 
missed.  It  was  thirteen  to  thirteen  now,  red  hair 
against  black  hair,  and  somewhere  inside  spun-gold 
bent  and  blue  eyes  were  weeping  where  no  one  could  see. 

Then  they  went  into  the  open  and  settled  it.  It  was 
a  way  these  old  fighters  had  of  doing  business.  When 
it  was  over,  there  were  three  red-haired  men  left  and 
•i.v  black-haired  men;  so  the  big  Dane  gave  up  and 
iked  at  the  battlement  from  which,  ten  years  before, 


he  had  thrown  The  O’Murchuda.  Maybe  he  was  won¬ 
dering  how  it  would  feel  when  he  reached  the  bottom. 
But  spun-gold  and  blue  eyes  outweighed  the  sword  of 
revenge,  which  Donal  promptly  threw  into  the  scales. 

“You  took  one  father  away  from  me,”  said  the  lad 
to  the  big  Dane,  “but  you  knew  no  better.  It  was  a 
fair  fight  anyhow.  I  think  she’ll  give  me  back  an¬ 
other  in  a  fairer  one.”  So,  in  spite  of  Donal.  dead 
Danes  as  well  as  dead  Irish  were  given  Christian 
burial;  and  the  lad  kept  his  red-haired  father-in-law 
as  well  as  His  golden-haired  wife. 

That  is  how  the  red  strain  got  into  the  blood  of 
the  O’Murchudas,  who  always  before  had  hair  that 
was  inky  black  witli  a  luster  to  it. 

OF  COURSE  you  thought  I  had  finished  with  my 
story,  didn’t  you?  Of  course  you  will  think,  too, 
that  the  second  part  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
first,  even  after  you  have  read  it ;  and  maybe  it  hasn’t. 
I  wouldn’t  contradict  you.  You  can  decide  for  yourself. 
Two  boys  were  working  side  by  side  on  the  Chicago 


Drainage  Canal  with  picks  and  shovels.  One  of  them 
looked  to  be  about  twenty-three  years  of  age  and  the 
other  two  years  younger.  The  older  had  red  hair, 
but  his  brother — did  I  mention  they  were  brothers? 
No.  Well,  they  were — had  hair  that  was  inky  black 
with  a  luster  to  it.  Both  boys  were  dirty  with  clay 
and  sweat.  The  younger  was  tired  out,  too,  for  he 
grunted  with  every  blow  of  the  pick.  The  boss  had 
a  bitter  tongue.  He  was  trying  it  on  the  black-haired 
lad.  A  little  girl  of  fifteen  years,  who  called  the  boss 
“Father,”  came  up  to  him  while  lie  was  scolding;  but 
lie  paid  no  attention  to  her  and  went  on  abusing  the 
boy.  When  the  little  girl  came  up,  the  boy  just 
glanced  at  her  and  blushed  very  deeply.  Then  lie 
climbed  deliberately  out  of  his  ditch,  walked  over 
to  the  big  boss,  pulled  his  nose,  turned  him  quickly 
around,  and  kicked  him.  Without  a  word  he  went  back 
and  put  on  his  coat.  The  boss  did  nothing  but  curse, 
but  the  lad's  brother  said:  “Where  are  ye  goin’?” 

“I  am  goin’  out  of  this,”  answered  he. 

“Ye  may  go  farder  an’  fare  worse,”  said  his  brother, 
turning  again  to  his  labor. 

“Mebbe  I  will  an’  mebbe  I  won’t.”  retorted  Michael, 
for  this  was  the  black-haired  lad’s  name.  “I  don’t 
like  the  job.” 

“A  burrd  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush,” 
answered  his  brother,  who  evidently  liked  proverbs. 

“Well,  mebbe  I’ll  be  givin’  ye  a  better  burrd  out  of 
me  own  bush  before  ye  die.  Good-by  to  ye.” 

So  Michael  went  away  without  pay  for  his  day’s 
labor,  which  absolutely  proves  that  he  was  Irish.  He 
left  the  boss  still  cursing. 

That  night  Michael  got  on  a  train  that  landed  him 
the  next  day  in— well,  the  name  of  the  town  doesn’t 
matter.  When  he  arrived  he  marched  straight  to  a 
college — a  Jesuit  College — and  asked  to  see  the  rector. 
He  remembered  that  this  particular  rector  came  from 
his  own  town  in  Ireland.  Of  course  the  rector  saw 
him,  for  priests  see  everybody. 

NOW  you  may  have  noticed  that  all  Jesuits  are 
divided  into  two  classes — one  fat  and  the  other 
lean.  Fat.  Jesuits  are  rather  good-looking  and 
are  inclined  to  smile.  Lean  Jesuits  are — well,  they  are 
as  God  made  them,  poor  men.  and  they  are  pious,  so  you 
are  pretty  safe  in  the  hands  of  either  one.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  rector  belonged  to  the  fat  division. 


“What  can  I  do  for  you?”  he  asked  of  Michael. 

"I  am  one  of  the  Murphys  of  Galway.”  said  Michael 
“and  I  want  an  education.” 

“Huh,”  said  the  rector,  who  evidently  knew  some 
tiling  of  tlie  Murphys  of  Galway  that  was  not  entirel; 
to  their  credit. 

MICHAEL  took  a  wallet  out  Of  his  carpetbag  am 
painfully  untied  the  string.  He  emptied  it  ou 
on  tlie  table  before  the  rector.  “That’s  all 
have,”  he  said.  “How  far  will  it  take  me?” 

“Where  did  you  get  it?”  asked  the  rector.  Ru 
catching  a  glimpse  of  Michael’s  hands  lie  said  quickly 
“Never  mind,  I  know.”  He  counted  the  money.  “Tw< 
hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars!”  He  seemed  to  In 
talking  to  himself,  more  than  to  Michael,  who  thei 
volunteered  the  information : 

“It  took  me  three  years  to  get  it.” 

“Yes,  I  suppose  it  did.”  The  rector  seemed  still  t< 
be  talking  to  himself.  He  ran  two  fingers  up  am 
down  his  nose  in  a  meditative  sort  of  way,  and  thei 
he  scratched  the  top  of  it  softl.v 
That  helped  thinking.  “Whei 
will  you  lie  ready  to  start? 
This  time  he  spoke  directly  b 
Michael. 

“This  minute,”  said  Michael 
“All  right,”  said  the  rectoi 
“Come  with  me.  Oh,  yes,  I  for 
got.”  He  put  the  money  bad 
into  the  purse  and  handed  it  b 
Michael.  “Take  this  with  you.' 
he  said.  “You’ll  need  it  fo 
clothes  and  books.” 

“What !”  gasped  Michael 
“You  won't  take  it?” 

“I’ll  see  you  through  first.' 
said  the  rector. 

“Thank  you  kindly.”  Michael’ 
eyes  filled.  “I’ll  not  forget  it. 

“I  don’t  think  you  will,”  sail 
the  rector,  “but  most  of  them  do. 

MICHAEL  finished  hi 
course.  It  was  han 
work,  worse  to  him  tliai 
digging  ditches,  but  he  finishei 
in  six  long  years.  While  h 
was  working  he  had  one  lette 
from  Patrick,  consisting  of  prov 
erhs,  culminating  in  ;  “You  can’ 
make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow' 
ear.”  Patrick  seemed  to  hav 
no  more  confidence  in  th 
Murphys  of  Galway  than  th 
rector  had  in  the  beginning. 

"We’ll  see  whether  it’s  a  sow' 
ear  or  not,”  remarked  the  gradu 
ate  as  he  went  out  to  look  for  a  job. 

The  next  week  he  found  one  with  a  contractinj 
firm  of  engineers  whose  junior  partner  was  one  Wol 
Kempe,  who  had  been  boss,  six  years  before,  on  tin 
Chicago  Drainage  Canal,  and  who  had  a  daughter  nov 
twenty-one  years  old.  with  spun-gold  hair  and  blui 
eyes.  She  didn’t  recognize  Michael  as  the  young  fel 
low  who  kicked  her  father  in  return  for  his  aliust 
six  years  before.  Neither  did  Kempe  at  first.  Latei 
on  lie  did,  but  it  was  too  late,  for  the  boy  had  tin 
job  and  in  decency  he  couldn’t  well  discharge  him 
especially  since  he  had  wormed  his  way  into  the  gooi 
offices  of  the  senior  partner. 

IT  WAS  not  long  before  the  girl  noticed,  on  he 
rather  frequent  visits  to  the  office,  that  Michael  wa 
paying  attention.  Some  girls  have  great  wisdom.  S< 
she  came  again  and  rather  oftener.  There  were  occa 
sions,  too — but.  sure,  we  have  no  business  going  inti 
such  private  matters.  The  one  big  fact  that  stands 
out  is  that  Michael  advanced,  not  only  with  the  firm 
but  with  somebody  else.  Then  one  day  he  asked  liei 
father,  who  by  this  time  had  been  thinking  very  bit 
terly  over  what  happened  six  years  before.  He  re 
fused  point-blank,  and  tlie  next  day  the  boy  was  dis 
charged.  “What  have  you  to  give  her  anyhow?”  liei 
father  asked  when  he  was  leaving. 

“Not  much  now,”  replied  Michael.  “Later  on  maybs 
I’ll  give  her  the  present  of  her  father.” 

So  he  left,  but  he  gathered  his  clan  around  him 
shovelers,  machinists,  painters,  piuldlers,  masons,  and 
all.  They  all  knew  him  and  they  all  liked  him.  He 
made  a  little  speech  to  them  :  “I  am  out  for  the  noin 
ination  to  the  State  Legislature,  boys,”  he  said,  '  and 
I  am  out  against  the  boss.” 

Michael  got  the  nomination.  His  friends  saw  tc 
that,  but  he  was  defeated.  Sometimes,  however,  peo 
pie  win  in  defeat,  and  Michael  did.  He  had  gained 
his  place  in  politics.  His  law  degree  came  a  yeai 
after  from  a  night  school.  A  year  after  that  he  de 
feated  Kempe  and  entered  the  Legislature.  He  darec 
the  girl  to  jilt  him,  and  she  wouldn’t  take  the  dare 
Six  months  after  that  Michael  wrote  two  letters 
one  to  the  fat  Jesuit  rector,  who  came  originally  frou 
Galway  and  knew  something  that  was  not  to  the  credi 
of  some  of  the  Murphys  of  Galway.  That  letter  con 
tained  a  check,  and  (Concluded  on  page  22) 


The  old  kern  pulled  his  master  down  just  in  time  to  avoid  being  seen  by  a  man  who  rode 
a  great  charger,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  girl  on  a  spirited  little  palfrey.  A  short  distance  behind 
marched  several  soldiers,  about  twenty.  .  .  ,  The  hair  of  the  girl  was  like  spun  gold,  and  her  eyes  were  blue 
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The  Press  in  Europe 


a  max  of  wisdom  and  position,  concerned  with 
\  the  safety  of  a  Belgian  city  in  the  German 
r\  occupation,  had  a  frank  and  courageous  talk 
L  tiie  German  commander.  “And  why,”  he 

sked  “don’t  you  give  these  people  a  newspaper?” 

“A  newspaper?”  spluttered  the  German.  “Why  a 
ewspaper?  Who  ever  heard  of  an  army  publishing 
newspaper?” 

“Because,”  answered  the  other,  “they  need  news  now 
lore  than  they  need  bread — and  you  can  give 
■  without  depriving  yourselves.  It’s  the  best 
leasure  you  could  take  for  the  safety  of  this 
own,  too.  These  people  are  depending  upon 
rild  rumors,  since  there’s  no  real  news.  Any 
ay  some  such  rumor  is  likely  to  blow  this 

ity  apart!” 

But  the  German  only  stared.  He  was  a  sol¬ 
der,  not  a  student  of  society.  And  he  pub- 
islied  no  newspaper,  then  or  thereafter. 

You  never  miss  the  water  until  the  well  luns 
lj.y  You  never  know  how  much  we  have  de¬ 
cided  upon  the  press  until  it  is  gone.  And, 
drtually  speaking,  all  Europe  is  now  without 
ournalism.  They  have  what  pass  for  news- 
lapers;  but  all  under  absolute  control  of  a 
•ather  awkward  military  censorship,  which 
ets  journalism  publish  just  what  pleases  the 
Government.  This  censorship  is  run  by  mili¬ 
ary  men,  or.  at  best,  parliamentarians  Xot 
me  of  these  men  has  any  real  understanding 
if  the  way  to  control  public  opinion  by  the 
irinted  word ;  and  not  one  has  gone  at  its  job 
,vith  the  appearance  of  real  intelligence.  In 
consequence,  the  journalism  of  Europe  is  a  jour¬ 
nalism  of  plain  lies ;  and  it  is  perhaps  a  ques¬ 
tion  if  the  press  of  any  nation  one  may  name 
has  not  hurt,  rather  than  helped,  its  cause. 

Slaying  News  at  Birth 

O  BEGIN  with,  all  the  belligerent  coun- 
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worked  very  well;  I  do  not  deny  that.  The  question 
which  only  a  journalist  acquainted  with  the  English 
can  answer  is  whether  it  would  not  have  served  bet¬ 
ter  to  let  the  dogged  British  know  the  truth,  and 
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tries  alike  laid  down  general  rules  regu¬ 
lating  correspondents  at  the  front.  The 
erman  rule  was  simplest  of  all ;  German 
•mies  would  have  no  correspondents  what- 
cer,  neither  native  nor  alien.  The  news  would 
)me  out  from  official  sources  at  Berlin.  The 
nglish  army  permitted  no  correspondents  at 
II  with  that  first  army  expedition  which  held 
le  allied  left  at  Mons.  It  finally  announced, 
ither  hazily,  that  it  would  permit  eight  corre- 
[xmdents.  under  the  strictest  kind  of  censor- 
liip,  with  “another  expedition.”  The  French 
rmy  permits  correspondents  to  a  limited  ex¬ 
ult  :  but  they  must  operate  under  rules  which 
lake  them  virtually  no  correspondents  at  all. 

'hey  must  belong  to  the  French  nation,  or  to 
nation  allied  with  the  French.  They  must 
ot  use  the  wires.  They  must  file  their  mail 
ispatches  in  French ;  and  such  dispatches  must 
;o  through  the  censorship.  Finally,  they  must 
tay  away  from  the  front  and  get  their  news  from  the 
leadquarter’s  Staff. 

So  much  for  correspondents.  Failing  these,  Europe 
mist  needs  depend  upon  what  the  official  press  bureaus 
;ave  out.  And  these  official  press  bureaus  have  chosen 
-with  what  may  or  may  not  be  wisdom — to  give  out 
inly  news  of  their  own  victories,  so  that  each  nation,  on 
he  surface  of  things,  shall  believe  that  it  is  winning. 

England  Digs  for  Its  Facts 

TAKE  the  English,  for  example :  Because  England 
has  so  far  felt  least  of  all  the  pinch  of  this  war, 
the  English  newspapers,  on  the  surface,  seem  to 
proceed  much  as  usual,  though  with  reduced  space  and 
reduced  advertising;  and  what  they  lack  in  size  they 
supplement  by  frequency ;  extras  are  pouring  out  all 
day  long.  Now  the  first  stage  of  this  war,  in  the 
western  theatre,  was  a  steady  advance  of  the  Germans 
from  Belgium  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  But  the  allied 
army,  according  to  the  English  newspapers,  with  their 
carefully  censored  Official  Press  Bureau  reports,  was 
never  really  defeated  in  the  first  fortnight  of  this 
great,  continuous  battle.  It  merely  occupied  new 
positions.  One  day  the  fighting  raged  on  the  Belgian 
border,  another  day  it  was  at  Lisle;  and  so,  steadily, 
through  the  fog  of  official  reports,  the  English,  by 
learning  the  latest  position  of  the  armies,  could  read 
defeat.  The  English  army  was  embarrassed  at  Mons; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that :  though  it  acquitted  itself 
well  against  superior  numbers,  it  was  nevertheless  cut 
up.  The  London  “Times”  published  finally  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  a  rather  lurid  version  of  the  facts, 
and  came  in  for  a  parliamentary  call  down.  Yet, 
through  it  all,  England  got  the  facts;  the  censorship 
could  not  hide  the  gradual  withdrawal  toward  south¬ 
ern  .France. 

In  so  far  as  this  policy  had  led  the  English  to 
whistle  by  way  of  keeping  up  their  courage,  it  has 


Belgian  newspapers  stopped  as  on  the  stroke  of  the  clock  when  the  Ger- 
came.  The  world  has  gone  back  to  that  age  before  newspapers  came 


newspapers  were  all  confiscated  before  they  reached 
London.  France,  unlike  England,  had  some  private 
news  of  the  German  advance:  there  were  wounded 
soldiers  coming  back  with  tales  of  the  fighting.  But 
from  her  newspapers  she  learned  the  truth  only  by 
geography — by  the  positions  of  the  armies  as  they  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  censored  reports. 

This  lack  of  large  and  pertinent  news  the  European 
newspapers  have  supplemented  by  stirring  human  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  fighting,  taken  from  the  wounded 
by  reporters  who  have  been  “sniping”  twenty 
miles  to  the  rear.  Such  stories,  of  course,  are 
readable;  and  they  are  vivid  and  plenty. 
Heaven  knows  that  both  sides  have  shown 
enough  and  to  spare  of  valor.  But  the  news¬ 
papers  have  filled  space,  also,  with  other  and 
less  desirable  matter — accounts  of  atrocities 
committed  by  the  other  side.  I  shall  not  say 
that  these  things  have  not  happened.  I  was 
not  there  to  see.  But  the  press  of  every  coun¬ 
try’  is  silent  concerning  any  misdeeds  on  their 
own  side — which  is  human  enough,  I  suppose. 
England  makes  much  of  the  slaughter  and 
arson  in  the  Belgian  villages.  Germany  makes 
much  of  the  sniping  at  German  soldiers  by  Bel¬ 
gian  citizens,  and  mentions  the  “reprisals”  only 
incidentally.  Further,  Germany  harps  on  the 
treatment  of  German  subjects  in  Paris  and  Bel¬ 
gium.  And  this  gives  to  all  European  jour¬ 
nalism  an  undercurrent  of  vitriol,  a  caste  of 
hatred,  which  lets  us  know  exactly  what  the 
spirit  of  war  really  is. 

The  Function  of  Curiosity 

AS  A  MATTER  of  fact,  a  good  part  of  Eu- 
L  rope  has  no  newspapers  of  any  kind,  not 
even  such  as  these.  The  Belgian  news¬ 
papers  stopped  as  on  the  stroke  of  the  clock 
when  the  Germans  came.  French  provincial 
journalism  ceased  when  the  army  was  called  to 
the  colors:  and  with  the  stoppage  of  transpor¬ 
tation.  which  cut  off  the  supply  of  Parisian 
newspapers,  most  French  cities  outside  of  Paris 
are  without  news  save  occasional  heartening 
official  bulletins. 

What  with  this  death  of  the  press  over  large 
areas,  and  the  utter  unreliability  of  the  press 
in  other  regions,  the  world  has  gone  back  to 
that  age  before  newspapers  came,  when  the 
populace  was  the  prey  of  rumor.  Only  the 
rumors  fly  more  quickly  and  sharply  than  ever 
they  did  in  the  sodden  Middle  Ages.  For  we 
have  grown  a  new  function  of  the  mind — an 
intellectual  curiosity  about  the  current  doings 
of  the  world.  And  it  will  be  satisfied,  if  not 
with  food,  then  with  moonshine.  And.  of 
course,  the  whole  public  mind,  torn  with  fear, 
with  artificially  encouraged  valor,  with  brutal 
hatred,  has  become  hysterical.  Things  which 
the  sober  mind  would  regard  as  absurd  become 
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thereby  stimulate  recruiting.  I  find  opinion,  in  Lon¬ 
don  journalism,  sharply  divided  on  this  point.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  answer  the  question.  But  I  scarcely 
believe  that  a  set  of  military  and  Parliamentary  cen¬ 
sors  can  answer  it  either. 

And  in  the  primary  object  of  a  censorship  conceal- 
one’s  movements  from  the  enemy — this  system  has 
haps  availed  but  little,  in  the  present  condition  of 
Great  Britain.  It  may  have  served  to  conceal  the 
movements  of  the  fleet.  <  >ver  that,  at  this  date  of  writ¬ 
ing,  hangs  still  a  fog  of  mystery,  and  there  are  even 
no  rumors.  On  land  the  censorship  has  probably  con¬ 
cealed  from  the  English  public  only  what  the  enemy 
already  knew.  For  weeks  regiments  left  England  and 
faded  into  the  fog.  No  one  knew  whither  they  were 
going,  save  to  the  Continent.  Before  the  press  lifted  the 
veil,  the  Germans  had,  of  course,  ascertained  through 
their  scouting  and  spy  system  exactly  where  the  Eng¬ 
lish  were.  One  cannot,  probably,  criticize  the  censor¬ 
ship  for  that.  It  did  its  part  in  the  game  of  secrecy ; 
only  the  game  failed,  because  the  enemy  had  sources 
of  information  more  certain  even  than  the  press. 

Two  Peoples  Hear  of  Victories  Only 

SO  MUCH  for  the  English;  but  the  Germans  and 
French,  it  seems,  have  been  following  a  policy  no 
different.  The  German  Official  Press  Bureau  gives 
out  news  of  German  victories  only.  Caught  by  wireless, 
these  reports  figure  now  and  then  in  the  English  press 
as  “German  lies” ;  by  such  publications  the  English 
read  through  the  lines  the  news  of  reverses  in  Alsace. 
The  French  newspapers,  shrunk  to  mere  sheets  edited 
and  printed  by  men  too  old  for  war,  followed  a  policy 
no  different ;  France  was  always  holding  the  enemj . 
Once,  in  the  days  when  communication  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  was  still  free,  there  was  a  conflict 
of  policy.  The  Parisian  newspapers  published  some¬ 
thing  about  the  position  of  the  English  force,  and  these 


to  this  state  of  mind  proven  facts. 

When  the  German  army  passed  through  Brussels, 
they  were  far  ahead  of  their  sources  of  new  infor¬ 
mation;  and  the  Belgians,  of  course,  had  no  news  at 
all.  In  one  day,  a  German  officer  assured  me,  part  of 
the  British  fleet  had  been  defeated  and  destroyed  in 
detail,  and  a  Belgian  declared  that  four  German 
dreadnoughts  had  gone  down.  The  real  news,  which 
leaked  through  somehow,  that  Japan  had  declared  war 
on  Germany,  brought  its  trail  of  rumors  about  the 
United  States.  The  Germans  heard,  and  stated  it  on 
authority,  that  the  United  States  had  taken  this  occa¬ 
sion  to  declare  war  on  the  Allies;  that  we  were  sending 
our  fleet  to  assist  Germany.  Each  side  was  equally 
positive  when  I  told  them  that  these  reports  were 
beyond  possibility.  A  detail  of  troops  could  not  enter 
or  leave  a  Belgian  city  but  some  one  started  a  story 
of  a  victory  or  a  defeat.  I  had  been  to  Mons  and 
learned  for  a  certainty  that  the  left  of  the  allied  line 
had  been  turned  and  driven  back.  I  returned  to  Brus¬ 
sels  with  this  piece  of  news;  the  Brussels  folk  mostly 
received  it  with  an  expression  of  dumb  misery.  But 
some  there  were  who  contradicted  me.  They  had 
heard — they  were  sure — that  the  French  had  won  and 
were  sweeping  the  Germans  back  that  way.  W  ben  I 
first  entered  Brussels  the  English  had  not  yet  an¬ 
nounced  the  position  of  their  army.  People  in  Brus¬ 
sels  told  me  circumstantially  that  the  English  had 
been  seen  back  of  Liege,  on  the  border  of  Holland,  at 
Qstend,  and  on  the  French  border. 

The  Horrors  of  Ignorance 

THERE  being  more  newspapers  in  England,  there 
were  probably  fewer  rumors.  Yet  long  before 
the  British  forces  had  even  seen  the  enemy,  it 
ran  from  every  mouth  that  the  Black  W  atch  and  a 
line  regiment  had  been  chopped  to  pieces.  Folk  there 
were  who  would  tell  you  of  (Concluded  on  page  --’4) 
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We  A  re  Getting  On 


THOSE  OF  01  R  FRrEXDS  who  believe  that  t Ii is  paper  adds 
something  to  public  usefulness  will  not  find  any  fault  of 
taste  in  our  saying  that  Collier's  now  has  the  largest  circu¬ 
lation  in  its  history,  and  that  the  spontaneity  of  the  public  demand 
lor  it  rather  taxes  for  the  moment  our  machinery  of  supply.  In 
some  degree  this,  of  course,  represents  interest  in  the  European  war. 
Broadly,  however,  the  situation  represents  tendencies  in  the  public 
taste  which  began  before  the  war,  and  which,  in  our  judgment,  will 
continue  after  it.  It  is  well  recognized  within  the  publishing  business 
that  certain  changes  are  just  now  taking  place,  partly  due  to  new  trends 
°f  Imblic  taste,  partly  to  economic  factors  connected  with  the  business 
of  distributing  commodities  in  general.  It  seems  clear  that  out  of  these 
changes  the  periodicals  whose  appeal  is  in  the  general  field  of  Collier's 
are  likely  to  attain  to  the  secure,  larger,  and  permanent  position. 

Three  Months  of  the  War 

/T""VHE  STK1  GGLE  IN  EERO  PE  has  now  assumed  such  definite 
A  form  that  it  is  worth  trying  to  get  a  view  of  the  situation  as  a 
whole.  The  great  German  assault  on  France  has  failed  to  smash  its 
way  through  to  the  goal,  and  the  Russian  invasion  of  Germany  has 
turned  out  to  be  no  more  than  a  raid.  Two  very  definite  battle  lines 
seem  to  be  established.  Paris,  a  fortnight  ago,  was  fifty  miles  or  more 
on  the  safe  side  of  the  western  fighting  front,  which  runs  some  three 
hundred  miles  southeast  from  the  North  Sea,  near  the  Straits  of  Dover, 
to  the  foothills  of  the  Jura  Mountains  at  the  edge  of  Switzerland. 
Three  or  four  million  soldiers  are  here  arrayed.  Making  all  due  allow¬ 
ance  for  reliefs,  supply,  and  other  guards,  and  the  numerous  duties  of 
backing  up  a  big  modern  army  so  that  it  can  live,  move,  and  fight, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Allies  and  the  Germans  have  each  set  up 
a  solid  wall  of  men,  about  three  thousand  to  the  mile,  over  the  entire 
distance.  Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  known  in  history.  Both  these 
battle  fronts  are  thickset  with  artillery,  and  the  French  forces  have 
the  support  of  several  great  permanent  forts  along  their  eastern  side 
but  the  main  reliance  is  on  “digging  in.”  This  means  interlacing  the 
landscape  with  a  system  of  trenches,  five  feet  deep  or  more,  sometimes 
drained,  provided  with  bomb-proof  shelters,  cooking  quarters,  cross¬ 
connecting  tunnels,  and  so  placed  and  concealed  as  to  get  the  maxi¬ 
mum  advantage  out  of  the  countryside.  The  soldier  is  also  a  mole. 
Reports  state  that  at  various  crucial  points  the  hostile  forces  are  less 
than  a  hundred  yards  apart.  Near  the  coast  the  war  boundary  had 
not  been  fixed  up  to  the  last  week  in  October,  but  over  the  rest  of 
the  field  the  task  now  is  to  strengthen  these  lines  and  shove  ahead 
piecemeal,  at  any  and  all  hours,  and  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  while 
gathering  power  for  whatever  decisive  stroke  chance  may  offer.  It 
is  as  if  two  tremendous  armies  stood  interlocked  for  combat  all  the 
way  from  Chicago  to  Louisville,  Ky. 

1  he  Balance  of  Advantage  in  the  West 

PHE  LOCATION  of  the  western  arena  is  in  favor  of  the  Germans, 
since  they  are  operating  over  the  interior  and  shorter  lines  (as 
Lee  did  in  ’\  irginia),  and  since  the  immediate  wreck  of  war  is  thereby 
imposed  on  the  Belgian  lands  and  on  some  ten  thousand  square  miles 
oi  French  territory.  The  districts  occupied  contain  coal  and  iron 
fields,  and  are  well  equipped  with  roads  and  railroads.  The  Ger¬ 
man  advantage  here  seems  to  be  due  to  their  far  from  defensible 
overrunning  of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg.  Where  the  Kaiser’s  troops 
invaded  France  through  Germany  they  have  been  held  quite  close  to 
the  border.  Belgium  appears  to  have  been  informally  annexed,  and 
it  is  reported  that  letters  are  not  delivered  unless  addressed,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  “Liege,  Germany.”  This  is  premature.  The  issue  as  to  sea 
power  on  the  Atlantic  is  yet  to  be  decided.  The  oceans  are  open  to  the 
Allies  but  not  to  Germany.  The  capture  of  Antwerp  and  Ostend  does 
not  affect  this  point,  since  the  British  navy  is  the  real  obstacle  in 
the  way  ol  German  mastery  of  the  deep  water,  and  the  only  one.  The 
submarine  successes  are  as  yet  only  incidental,  and  have  more  effect 
on  “extras”  than  on  the  transport  of  food  and  soldiers.  There  is  much 
talk  of  forcing  a  way  over  to  England  under  the  guard  of  submarines 
and  Zeppe  ins.  If  this  is  done  it  will  be  the  most  amazing  perform¬ 
ance  in  all  military  history,  but  the  practical  means  of  success  for 
such  a  project  are  not  clear.  The  mad-dog  scheme  of  dropping  a  hum  I 
f  red  tons  of  dynamite  on  London  would  make  absolutely  certain  the 
Jitter  and  ruinous  prolongation  of  the  war,  and  would  also  force  the 
f.nited  States  to  consider  very  seriously  how  best  to  safeguard  itself 
against  so  unhealthv  a  militarism. 


The  Russian  Conflict  and  the  Future 


'HP'HE  EASTERN  BATTLE  FIELD  runs  almost  due  south  for  over 
tlnee  bundled  miles  from  the  Baltic  Sea,  near  Konigsberg  to 
the  Carpathian  Mountains,  just  north  of  Hungary.  This  is  about  the 
distance  from  Montreal,  Canada,  to  Scranton,  Pa.  Intrenched  fronts 
are  said  to  be  forming  along  the  Vistula  River,  and  hostile  armies  of 
enormous  but  uncertain  numbers  are  settling  for  a  struggle  similar 
to  that  in  the  western  arena.  Following  his  policy  of  an  aggressive 
war  carried  out  of  Germany,  William  II  seems  to  have  repeated  the 
mistakes  of  Charles  XII  (of  Sweden)  and  Napoleon  in  sending  his 
legions  to  flounder  through  the  interminable  water-soaked  lowlands 
ot  central  Europe.  It  may  be  that  the  best  defense  of  Berlin  is  to 
winter  m  Warsaw,  but  the  huge  army  so  emploved  means  that  much 
less  strength  for  the  effort  to  crush  France  and  England.  The  coun- 
tnes  engaged  m  this  war  are  settling  to  a  military  organization  of 
ite,  so  that  the  army  is  the  main  industry.  Germany  had  the  advan- 
tage  ot  a  more  exact  and  timely  preparation  for  the  struggle,  but  the 
Allies  are  drawing  level  with  her  as  they  settle  to  their  work  The 
period  now  closing  has  seen  the  war  of  conquest  slow  down  to  a  dead- 
ock,  and  the  next  three  months  are  likely  to  see  this  great  conflict 
become  a  war  of  German  defense  rather  than  Prussian  aggression. 


“In  the  Spirit  of  Dionysius  ” 


A  NEW  BOOK  is  praised  by  Joseph  II.  Choate  as  “one  that  every 
American  should  read,  because  it  is  not  only  a  gem  in  itself 
and  worthy  to  be  placed  among  English  classics  for  its  clearness  of 
thought  and  expression,  its  restrained  eloquence,  and  its  broad  his¬ 
torical  knowledge,  but  because  it  explains  very  lucidly,  not  the  occa¬ 
sion,  but  the  cause  (the  deep-seated  cause)  of  the  present  war.”  This 
book  is  Professor  J.  A.  Cramp's  posthumous  “Germanv  and  England”- 
an  appeal  to  British  patriotism  and  a  call  for  imperial  preparation 
Incidentally,  “Germany  and  England"  is  an  exposition  of  German  im¬ 
perialism,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  scholar  deeply  read,  not  in  history 
alone,  but  m  German  literature.  Professor  Cramb  is  an  Englishman, 
as  the  N ietzscheans,  historian  Treitschke  and  military  technician 
Bernhardi,  are  Prussians.  To  illustrate  his  conception  of  “what 
empire’  has  always  me'ant  to  England,”  the  author  of  “Germany  and 
England  cites  an  obscure  incident  from  Greek  history: 

On  the  night  before  Alexander  of  Macedon  started  for  the  East  on  that 

rr£iCTUe*  °YVl^CYike’  ACIIILLES'  his  great  exemplar,  he  was  to  find  his 
been  m  l  f  early  death,  he  had  a  farewell  interview  with  the  man  who  had 
en  Ins  tutoi  now  the  master  of  a  rising  school  of  thought,  in  the  shades  of  the 
Aceum.  And  toward  the  end  of  the  interview  Aristotle  said  to  the  Macedonian: 

iou  are  about  to  start  upon  an  enterprise  which  will  bring  you  into  manv 
lands  and  among  many  nations,  some  already  celebrated  in  arts  and  arms,  some 
savage  and  unknown.  But  this  last  counsel  I  give  you:  Whithersoever  your  vie- 
tories  lead  you,  never  forget  that  you  are  a  Greek,  and  everywhere  draw  hard 
and  fast  the  line  that  separates  the  Greek  from  the  Barbarian.” 

“No,”  answered  the  youthful  conqueror— he  was  barely  two-and-twenty _ “I 

will  pursue  another  policy.  I  will  make  all  men  Hellenes.” 

In  the  same  manner,  if  I  were  asked  how  one  could  describe  in  a  sentence 
the  general  aim  of  British  Imperialism  during  the  last  two  centuries  and  a  half 
I  should  answer  in  the  spirit  of  Dionysius:  To  give  all  men  within  its  bounds 
an  English  mind ;  to  give  all  who  come  within  its  sway  the  power  to  look  at  the 
things  ot  man’s  life,  at  the  past,  at  the  future,  from  the  standpoint  of  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  ;  to  diffuse  within  its  bounds  that  high  tolerance  in  religion  which  lias 
marked  this  Empire  from  its  foundation ;  that  reverence  yet  boldness  before  the 
mysteriousness  of  life  and  death,  characteristic  of  our  great  poets  and  our  great 
thinkers:  that  love  of  free  institutions,  that  pursuit  of  an  ever-higher  justice  and 
a  larger  freedom  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  we  associate  with  the  temper  of 
our  race  wherever  it  is  dominant  and  secure. 

It  this  is  really  the  British  Empire,  American  opinion  is  justified 
in  not  dreading  British  successes  in  the  present  war  of  Europe  versus 
the  Teutons.  There  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  passage  we  have 
quoted  from  Professor  Cramb  and  Bernhardi’s  uuequivocaf'assertion : 
“The  end-all  and  be-all  of  a  state  is  power.” 

The  Immortals 

"IX^E  ARE  GLAD  that  the  report  of  the  burning  of  a  British  exhibit 
*  *  at  the  Leipzig  Printing  Trades  Exposition  is  false.  That  exhibit 
contained  rare  Shakespeare  folios.  For  Germans  to  have  destroyed 
these  would  indeed  have  been  to  set  back  the  clock.  There  are  plenty 
of  other  evidences  that  hatred  is  engendered  by  war— that  the  things 
of  the  spirit  are  torn  by  dum-dum  bullets.  But  apparently  Shake¬ 
speare  is  still  safe  in  Germany.  A  newspaper  report  even  states  that 
Shakespeare  is  being  acted  at  Reinhardt’s  Deutsches  Theater.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  We  bojie  Goethe  is  safe  in  England,  loo.  If  there  is 
any  doubt  about  this,  possibly  Ambassador  Gerard  could  arrange  some 
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,  nf  exchan£e  or  parole.  For  the  world  cannot  do  without  G<>e'>  he. 

Vi  flier  can  Germany  do  without  Shakespeare  andMoLiERE  and  Dante 
'  no  not* even  if  Victor  Emanuel  II  ends  Ids  indecision  by  marching 
iU  L  Entente  against  Ids  ex-allies.  Perhaps  these  geniuses  would 
|!ie  taken  sides  with  their  respective  countries  had  they  Inc  on 
111  1914="  hut  now  they  belong  to  all  of  us,  and  always  will. 


Governor  Glynn ’s  Newspaper 


r^OVEBNOR  GLYNN  of  New  York  is  president  of  the  Albany 
G  “Times-Union.”  It  isn't  a  bad  newspaper.  We  wish  all  the 
ame  that  after  election  Governor 
iLYNN  would  find  time  to  inquire  into 
he  advertisements  that  his  business 
lepartment  is  printing.  The  “Times- 
jnion”  positively  reeks  with  quack- 
:ry  and  bunco.  On  the  sporting 
mo-e  appear  the  odious  and  mislead- 
notices,  hearted  “YOUNG  MEN,” 
hat  the  fakers  always  like  to  place 
next  the  baseball  news.  The  “Per¬ 
sonal”  columns  are  well  stocked 
jvith  the  advertisements  of  the  mat¬ 
rimonial  agencies:  “Lady,  44,  worth 
1(50,000,  would  marry";  so,  for  that 
matter,  would  “Business  Man,  -'>5, 
worth  $100,000.”  These  particular 
notices  appear  in  different  issues, 
just  a  week  apart;  i.  e.,  in  the  well- 
read  Saturday  editions.  They  are 
inserted  by  the  same  agency,  lo¬ 
cated  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  Now,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Glynn  is  a  practical  news¬ 
paper  man  and  takes  an  active  in¬ 
terest  in  the  “Times-Union" ;  also, 
he  is  highly  intelligent.  Why  doesn’t 
he  clean  house?  Hard  by  the  death 
notices  and  undertakers  advertise¬ 
ments  there  are  too  many  patent- 
medicine  “ads”— some  of  them  set 
up  in  the  same  kind  of  type  as 
legitimate  news.  Such  devices  as 
these  have  been  given  up  by  the 
newspaper  men  who  carry  their  ideal¬ 
ism  into  their  own  affairs.  Such 
advertisements  as  these  are  turned 
down  by  really  clean  newspapers, 
like  the  “Herald"  in  Chicago  and 
the  “Star”  in  Kansas  City  and  less 
known  newspapers  in  other  towns. 

We  should  like  it  better  if  the  Governor  of  one  of  our  greatest  States 
made  his  monev  some  other  way  than  by  boosting  business  tor  tricky 
quacks  and  clairvoyants  and  “matrimonial”  agents. 


Prohibiting  Motherhood 


ANEW  YORK  SCHOOL-TEACHER,  Bridget  Peixotto,  was  dis¬ 
charged  for  “neglect  of  duty.”  Mrs.  Peixotto  had  absented 
herself  to  bear  a  child.  A  test  case  was  made  of  it,  and  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Seabury  ruled  in  favor  of  the  teacher.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  now  upsets  this  decision,  ruling  upon  technical  points 
and  refusing  to  take  into  account  the  larger  principles  involved. 
Two  dissenting  judges  hold,  however,  that  “maternity  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  employment  of  potential  mothers  as  teachers. 
These  judges  seem  to  he  human  beings.  We  read  in  a  newspaper 
that  New  Cork's  Board  of  Education  means  to  dismiss  all  its  mar¬ 
ried  teachers.  This  is  the  logical  next  step.  But  it  is  as  mane 
as  it  is  logical.  There  are  too  many  unmarried  teachers  as  it  is. 
That  children,  at  the  age  when  they  are  being  formed  body  and 
mind— should  come  into  contact  only  with  those  whose  lives  are 
at  best  incomplete-,  wrongs  childhood  and  reproaches  our  civilization. 
In  some  ways  a  mother-teacher  is  not  the  ideal  teacher.  In  most 
respects  she  is  the  best  teacher  in  the  world  and  the  sanest  influence. 
Whatever  New  York's  lopsided  Board  of  Education  does  about  it, 
this  country  generally  should  plan  to  employ  as  many  teacher-mothers 
as  can  find  time  for  the  job.  We  want  good  citizenship. 


The  University  and  the  Union 

THE  NATIONAL  WOMEN’S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE  has  es¬ 
tablished  in  Chicago  a  training  school  for  women  organizers. 
The  students  have  the  benefit  of  lectures  on  labor  decisions,  trade 
agreements,  and  other  special  subjects,  as  well  as  more  general  work 
in  economics  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Univer- 
sitv.  It  is  a  very  interesting  attempt  to  bring  into  the  confusion  of 
women's  employment  the  special  knowledge  of  industrial  conditions 
and  problems  which  the  last  few  years  have  made  available.  It  this 
succeeds,  we  will  have  in  our  industries  which  employ  women  a  new 

unionism  founded  on  knowledge  and 
self-respect,  neither  subservient  nor 
demagogic,  but  knowing  the  right  and 
maintaining  it. 

Speaking  of  Progress  .  .  . 

IT  IS  ALWAYS  EASIER  to  trip 
up  a  walking  man  than  some  one 
at  a  standstill. 

No  More  Romance? 

BELGIUM  is  ail  overpopulated  lit¬ 
tle  country,  civilized  beyond  de¬ 
scription  and  much  occupied  with 
manufactures,  socialism,  and  other 
modern  activities.  No  region  on  earth 
is  farther  from  the  land  of  Deadwood 
Dick,  and  yet  it  was  officially  an¬ 
nounced,  not  long  ago,  that  Albert, 
King  of  the  Belgians,  had  bestowed 
honors  and  a  military  commission 
upon  an  eighteen-year-old  boy  of  Liege 
because  of  his  “brilliant  work  in  cap¬ 
turing  eleven  spies,  all  of  whom  have 
been  shot,  and  killing  one  uhlan  and 
capturing  another,  though  suffering 
from  a  broken  arm.”  This  makes 
Medicine  Bow,  Wolfville,  and  Jack- 
son's  Hole  seem  very  tame  parochial 
little  towns  indeed.  Did  you  ever 
read  a  dime-novel  yarn  that  beat  it  ■ 

(‘Just  the  Thing  for  Us  ” 

ITH  ALL  DUE  RESPECT  to 
President  Wilson,  it  seems  to 
us  that  some  of  the  antitrust  legisla¬ 
tion  which  the  present  Congress  has 
bestowed  upon  this  country  is  ex- 
- -  actly  characterized  by  this  bit  from 

“The  Tatler”  fan  English-funny  paper): 

Squire — “Well,  Giles,  did  you  fellows  like  that  ale  I  sent  down  yesterday. 
Giles — “Yes,  tliank’ee,  sir.  It  was  just  the  thing  for  us. 

Squire — “How  do  you  mean — ‘just  the  thing’?  ,  ,  , 

Giles — “Why,  sir.  if  it  ’ad  been  a  little  better  we  shouuln  t  ave  ad  it,  and 

if  it  ’ad  beeii  a  little  worse  we  couldn’t  ’ave  dnnked  it. 


Will  Watchful  Waiting  Do  It? 


Cartoon  by  F.  G.  Cooper 
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Oscar  Underwood,. please  copy! 


The  Romance  of  the  Rail 

WHAT  DOES  THE  RAILROAD  MEAN  to  the  boys  of  your  town? 

Is  it  a  matter  only  of  ticker  tape  and  lobbies,  of  politics  and 
thrice  cloudy  investigations?  More  likely  their  wiser  young  eyes  see 
it  clearly  for  what  it  is:  man’s  tremendous  conquest  of  Nature,  the 
arterial' circulation  of  that  great  commerce  by  which  communities 
live  A  railroad  president  (Mr.  Fairfax  Harrison  of  the  Southern) 
in  an  address  at  Lvnchburg,  Ya„  reminds  us  of  this  truth: 

1  th“  1WS  sU 1  work! V  they 

admire  the  'demonstration  of  mighty  power  and  the ’shining  be: auty  ^  Jjo- 
motives :  they  hear  tales  “  XT S  S 

“°nfiTs%lth’’UThT  railroad  I  to  the  inland  boy  what  the  ship  is  to  the  boy 

and  visible  sign  of  a  world  of  adventure 

When  Emerson  traveled  from  Boston  to  Worcester  by  the  new  railway 
of  eighty  years  ago,  his  rural  fellow  traveler  called  it  “hell  in  harness. 
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Hitting  a  High  Spot 


I  AT  a  curious 
thing  it  is,  that 
mental  process 
by  w  h  i  c  h  a 
first  impression  of  a  city 
is  summed  up !  A  railway 

station,  a  taxicab,  swift  glimpses  through  a  dirty  win¬ 
dow  of  streets,  buildings,  people,  blurred  together,  in¬ 
coherently,  like  moving  pictures  out  of  focus :  then  a 
quick  unconscious  adding  of  infinitesimal  details  and 
the  total :  "I  like  this  city,”  or  “I  do  not  like  it.” 

It  was  late  afternoon  when  the  train  upon  which  we 
had  come  from  eastern  Kansas  stopped  at  the  Denver 
station — a  substantial  if  not  distinguished  struc¬ 
ture.  neither  new  nor  very  old,  but  of  that  archi¬ 
tectural  period  in  which  it  was  considered  that 
a  roof  was  hardly  more  essential  to  a  station 
than  a  tower. 

Passing  through  the  building  and  emerging 
upon  the  taxi  stand,  we  found  ourselves  con¬ 
fronted  by  an  elaborate  triple  gateway  of  bronze, 
somewhat  reminiscent  of  certain  city  gates  of 
Paris,  at  which  the  octroi  waits  with  the  inhos¬ 
pitable  purpose  of  collecting  taxes.  However, 
Denver  has  no  octroi,  nor  is  the  Denver  gate  a 
barrier.  Indeed,  it  is  not  even  a  gate,  having 
no  doors,  but  is  intended  merely  as  a  sort  of 
formal  portal  to  the  city— a  city  proud  of  its 
climate,  of  the  mountain  scenery  near  by,  and 
of  its  reputation  for  thoroughgoing  hospitality. 

Over  the  large  central  arch  of  this  bronze  mon¬ 
strosity  the  beribboned  delegate  (arriving  to  at¬ 
tend  one  of  the  many  conventions  always  being 
held  in  Denver)  may  read  in  large  letters  the  word 
elcome” ;  and  when  later,  departing,  he  ap¬ 
proaches  the  arch  from  the  city  side  he  finds  Den¬ 
ver  giving  him  Godspeed  with  the  word  “Mizpah.” 

Underfoot 

PASSING  beneath  the  central  arch,  our  taxi 
swept  along  a  wide,  straight  street,  paved 
with  impeccably  smooth  asphalt,  and  walled 
in  with  buildings  tall  enough  and  solid  enough  to 
do  credit  to  the  business  and  shopping  district 
of  any  large  American  city. 

All  this  surprised  me.  Perhaps  because  of 
the  unfavorable  first  impression  I  had  received 
in  Kansas  City,  I  had  expected  Denver,  being 
farther  west,  to  have  a  less  finished  look.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  I  had  been  reading  Richard  Harding 
Davis’s  book,  “The  West  Through  a  Car  Win¬ 
dow,”  which,  though  it  told  me  that  Denver  is 
"a  smaller  New  York  in  an  encircling  range  of 
white-capped  mountains,”  added  that  Denver  has 
“the  worst  streets  in  the  country.”  Denver  is 
still  by  way  of  being  a  miniature  New  York,  with 
its  considerable  number  of  eastern  families,  and 
its  little  replica  of  Broadway  cafe  life  as  well ; 
but  the  Denver  streets  are  no  longer  ill  paved. 

Upon  the  contrary,  they  are  among  the  best- 
paved  streets  possessed  by  any  city  I  have  vis¬ 
ited.  That  caused  me  to  look  at  the  copyright 
notice  in  Mr.  Davis’s  hook,  whereupon  I  discov¬ 
ered.  to  my  surprise,  that  twenty-two  years  (and  Heaven 
onlj  knows  how  many  steam  rollers)  had  passed  over 
Denver  since  the  book  was  written.  Yet,  barring  such 
improvements,  the  picture  is  quite  accurate  to-day. 

Another  feeling  of  my  first  ten  minutes  in  Denver 
was  one  of  wonder  at  the  city’s  flatness.  That  part  of 
it  through  which  we  passed  on  the  way  to  the  Brown 
Palace  Hotel  was  as  flat  as  Chicago,  whereas  I  had 
always  thought  of  Denver  as  being  in  the  mountains. 
However,  if  flat,  the  streets  looked  attractive,  and  I 
arrived  at  the  proudly  named  caravansary  with  the 
feeling  that  Denver  was  a  fine  young  city. 

Denver  as  an  Infant 

MEETING  cities  one  after  another,  as  I  met  them 
on  this  journey,  is  like  being  introduced  at  a 
reception  to  a  line  of  strangers.  A  glance,  a 
handshake,  a  word  or  two — and  you  have  formed  an 
impression  of  an  individuality.  But  there  is  this  dif¬ 
ference:  the  individual  at  the  reception  is  “fixed  up” 
for  the  occasion,  whereas  the  city  has  but  one  exterior 
to  show  to  everyone. 

That  the  exterior  shown  by  Denver  is  pleasing  has 
been,  until  recently,  a  matter  more  or  less  of  accident. 
The  city  was  laid  out  by  pioneers  and  mining  men,  who 
showed  their  love  of  liberality  in  making  the  streets 
wide.  There  is  nothing  close  about  Denver.  She  has 
the  open-handed,  easy  affluence  of  a  mining  city.  She 
spends  money  freely  on  good  pavements  and  good 
buildings.  Thus,  without  any  brilliant  comprehensive 
plan,  she  has  yet  grown  from  a  rough  mining  camp  into 
a  delightful  city,  all  in  the  space  of  fifty  years. 

A  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  Captain 
Zebulon  Pike  crossed  the  plains  and  visited  the  terri¬ 
tory  which  is  now  Colorado,  though  it  was  then  a  part 


Denver 


By  Julian  Street 

Illustrated  by  Wallace  Morgan 


Chapter  XII — Abroad  At  Home 

American  Ramblings,  Observa¬ 
tions  and  Adventures 


I  did  not  wish  to  see  how  blue  the  plains  were, 
but  out  of  courtesy  I  looked.  .  .  .  The  spacious  view  did  not 
strike  me  in  the  essence  of  beauty,  but  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach 


of  the  vast  country  of  Louisiana.  Long,  Fremont,  Kit 
Carson,  and  the  other  early  pioneers  followed,  but  it 
was  not  until  1858  that  gold  was  found  on  the  banks 
of  Cherry  Creek,  above  its  juncture  with  the  South 
Platte  River,  causing  a  camp  to  be  located  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  site  of  Denver.  The  first  camp  was  on  the  west 
side  of  Cherry  Creek  and  was  named  Auraria,  after  a 
town  in  Georgia.  On  the  east  side  there  developed 
another  camp,  St.  Charles  by  name,  and  these  two 
camps  remained  for  some  time  independent  of  each 
other.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  brought  a 
new  influx  of  men  to  Colorado — though  the  part  of 
Colorado  in  which  Denver  stands  was  then  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Kansas,  which  extended  to  the  Rockies.  Many 
of  the  pioneers  were  men  from  eastern  Kansas,  and 
hence  it  happened  that,  when  the  mining  camps  of 
Auraria  and  St.  Charles  were  combined  into  one  town, 
the  town  was  named  for  General  .Tames  W.  Denver, 
then  Governor  of  Kansas. 

Kansas  City  and  Denver  are  about  of  an  age  and  are 
comparable  in  many  ways.  The  former  still  remains  a 
kind  of  capital  to  which  naturally  gravitate  men  who 
have  made  fortunes  in  southwestern  oil  and  cattle, 
while  the  latter  is  a  mining  capital.  Of  her  “hundred 
millionaires,”  most  have  been  enriched  by  mines,  and 
the  story  of  her  sudden  fortunes  and  of  her  famous 
“characters”  makes  a  long  and  racy  chapter  in  Ameri¬ 
can  history,  running  the  gamut  from  tragedy  to  farce. 

In  a  Nutshell 

JOHN  M.  OSKISON.  in  his  “Unconventional  Por¬ 
trait.”  published  in  Collier's  a  year  or  so  ago,  told 
a  great  deal  about  Denver  in  few  words: 

Last  October  a  frock-coated  clergyman  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  stood  up  in  one  of  the  luxurious  parlors 


of  Denver's  newest  hotel 
and  said:  “I  am  an  Arap¬ 
ahoe  Indian;  when  I 
was  a  little  boy  my  peo¬ 
ple  used  to  hunt  buffalo 
all  over  this  country ;  we, 
made„  °Z  camP*  right  on  this  place  where  Denver  is 
now.  There  is  not  very  much  gray  in  that  man’s  hair 
In  the  summer  of  1867.  when  Vice  President  Colfax 
came  to  Denver  from  Cheyenne,  after  a  stage  ride  of 
twenty-two  hours,  he  found  it  a  hopeful  city  of  .7  000 
Denver  had  just  learned  that  Cherry  Creel:  sometime , 
carried  a  great  deal  of  water  down  to  the  Platte 
River,  and  that  it  wasn’t  wise  to  build  in  its  bed. 

Irrigation  has  made  a  garden  of  the  city  and 
lands  about.  There  are  21(0,000  people  who  make 
Denver  their  home  to-day.  The  city  under  the 
shadow  of  the,  mountains  is  spread  over  an  area 
of  sixty  square,  miles;  a  plat  of  redeemed  desert 
with  an  assessed  valuation  of  $ 1.37.000,000 

On  Not  Being  Spoiled 

IN  1870,  three  years  after  the  visit  of  Colfax. 
Denver  got  its  first  railroad  :  a  spur  line  from 
Cheyenne ;  in  the  80’s  it  got  street  cars ;  to¬ 
day  it  has  the  look  of  a  city  that  is  made— and 
well  made.  But,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  has 
hitherto  heen  largely  a  matter  of  good  fortune 
Denver’s  youth  has  saved  her  from  the  municipal 
disease  which  threatens  such  older  cities  as  St 
Louis  and  St.  Paul :  hardening  of  the  arteries 
of  traffic.  Also,  nature  has  given  her  what  may 
be  termed  a  good  “municipal  complexion.”  where¬ 
in  she  has  been  more  fortunate  than  Kansas 
dt.v,  whose  warts  and  wens  have  necessitated 
expensive  operations  by  the  city  “beauty  doctor.” 

Now,  a  city  with  the  natural  charm  of  Denver 
is,  like  a  woman  similarly  endowed,  in  danger 
of  becoming  oversure.  Either  is  likely  to  lie 
back  and  rest  upon  Nature’s  bounty.*  Yet  to 
Denver’s  eternal  credit  be  it  said,  she  has  not 
fallen  into  the  ways  of  indolent  self-satisfaction. 
In  fact,  I  know  of  no  American  city  which  has 
done,  and  is  doing,  more  for  herself.  Consider 
these  few  random  items  taken  from  the  credit 
side  of  her  balance:  She  is  one  of  the  best- 
lighted  cities  in  the  land.  She  has  the  commis¬ 
sion  form  of  government.  (Also,  as  you  will  re¬ 
member,  she  has  woman  suffrage,  Colorado  hav¬ 
ing  been  the  first  State  to  accept  it.)  Her  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Court,  presided  over  by  Judge  Ben  B. 
Lindsey ,  is  famous.  She  has  no  bread  line,  and 
as  for  crime,  when  I  asked  Police  Inspector 
Leonard  De  Lue  about  it,  he  shook  his  head  and 
said:  “No;  business  is  light.  The  fact  is  we 
ain  t  got  no  crime  out  here.”  Denver  owns  her 
own  Auditorium,  where  free  concerts  are  given 
b>  the  city.  Also,  in  one  of  her  parks,  she  has 
a  city  race  track  where  sport  is  the  only  con¬ 
sideration,  betting— even  between  horse  owners 
—having  been  successfully  eliminated.  Further- 
moie,  Denver  has  been  one  of  the  first  American 
cities  to  begin  work  on  a  “civic  center.”  Several 
blocks  before  the  State  Capitol  have  been  cleared  of 
buildings,  and  a  plaza  is  being  laid  out  there  which 
will  presently  be  a  Tuileries  Garden  in  miniature, 
surrounded  by  fine  public  buildings,  forming  a  suitable 
central  feature  for  the  admirable  system  of  parks  and 
boulevards  which  already  exists. 

Parking  the  Eternal  Hills 

CURIOUSLY  enough,  however,  by  far  the  smallest 
Part  of  Denver’s  parks  are  within  the  confines  of 
the  city.  About  five  years  ago  Mr.  John  Brisben 
M  alker  proposed  that  mountain  parks  be  created  Den¬ 
ver  seized  upon  the  idea  with  characteristic  energy 
with  the  result  that  she  now  has  mountain  parks  cov¬ 
ering  forty  square  miles  in  neighboring  counties.  These 
parks  have  an  area  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the 
whole  city  of  Denver,  and  are  connected  with  tliq 
Denver  boulevards  by  fine  roads,  so  that  some  of  the 
most  spectacular  motor  trips  in  the  country  are  within 
easy  range  of  the  “Queen  City  of  the  Plains.” 

But  though  the  mountains  give  Denver  her  individu¬ 
ality.  and  though  she  has  made  the  most  of  them, 
they  have  not  proved  an  unmixed  blessing.  The  riches 
which  she  has  extracted  from  them,  and  the  splendid 
setting  that  they  give  her,  is  the  silver  lining  to  her 
commercial  cloud.  The  mountains  directly  west  of 
Denver  form  a  barrier  which  has  forced  the  main 
lines  of  transcontinental  travel  to  the  north  and  south 
leaving  Denver  in  a  backwater. 

To  overcome  this  handicap  the  late  David  H.  Moffat, 
one  of  Denver’s  early  millionaires,  started  in  to  build 
the  Denver  &  Salt  Lake  Railroad,  better  known  as  the 
Moffat  Road.  This  railway  strikes  almost  due  west 
from  Denver  and  crosses  the  continental  divide  at  an 
altitude  of  over  two  miles.  While  it  is  one  of  the  most 
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nieces  of  railroad  in  the  world,  its  wind- 
2  »nd  severe  grades  have  made  operation  difficult 
U1R‘  ensive  and  the  road  has  been  built  only  as 
as  S  Colo-,  'ess  than  halfway  to  Salt  Lake 
<‘itv  The  great  difficulty  has  always  been  the  crossing 
of  the  divide.  The  city  of  Denver  has  now  come  for- 
winl  with  the  Moffat  tunnel  project,  and  has  extended 
her  credit  to  the  extent  of  three  million  dollars  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  the  railroad  company  to  build 
he  tunnel.  It  will  be  more  than  six  miles  long  and 
will  penetrate  the  continental  divide  at  a  point  almost 
half  a  mile  below  that  now  reached  by  the  road,  sav¬ 
in-  twentv-four  miles  in  distance  and  over  two  per 
cent  in  grade.  The  tunnel  is  now  under  construction, 
and  will,  when  completed,  he  the  longest  railroad  tun¬ 
nel  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  railroad  com- 
panv  stands  one-third  of  the  cost,  while  the  city  of 
Denver  undertakes  two-thirds.  When  completed,  this 
route  will  be  the  shortest  between  Denver  and  Salt 
Lake  by  many  miles. 

Nor  is  Denver  giving  her  entire  attention  to  her  rail- 
. a v  line  The  good-roads  movement  is  strong  through- 
ut  the  State  of  Colorado.  Last  year  two  million  dol¬ 
lars  was  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Highway  Commission— a  very  large  sum  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  total  population  of  the  State  is  not 
a  great  deal  larger  than  that  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

The  construction  of  roads  in  Colorado  is  carried  on 
under  a  most  advanced  system.  Of  a  thousand  con¬ 
victs  assigned  to  the  State  Penitentiary  at  Canon  City, 
four  hundred  are  employed  upon  road  work.  In  travel- 
in-  through  the  State  I  came  upon  several  parties  of 
these  men,  and  had  I  not  been  informed  of  the  fact,  I 
should  never  have  known  that  they  were  convicts.  I 
met  them  in  the  mountains,  where  they  live  in  camps 
many  miles  distant  from  the  penitentiary  They 
seemed  always  to  be  working  with  a  will,  but  as  we 
passed  they  would  look  up  and  smile  and  wave  then 
hands  to  us.  They  looked  healthy,  happy,  and— re¬ 
spectable.  They  do  not  wear  stripes,  and  their  guards 
are  unarmed,  being  selected,  rather,  as  foremen  with 
a  knowledge  of  road  building.  When  one  considers 
the  ghastly  mine  wars  which  have,  at  intervals  dis¬ 
graced  the  State,  it  is  comforting  to  reflect  upon  Colo¬ 
rado's  enlightened  methods  of  handling  her  pi  isons 
and  her  prisoners. 

Music,  Architecture,  and  a  Little  Paint 

DENVER,  in  her  general  architecture,  is  more 
attractive  than  certain  important  cities  to  the 
eastward  of  her.  Her  houses  are,  for  the  most 
part,  built  solidly  of  brick  and  stone,  and  more  taste 
has  been  displayed  in  them,  upon  the  whole,  than  lias 
been  shown  in  either  St.  Louis  or  Kansas  City.  Like 
Kansas  City,  Denver  has  many  long,  tree-bordered 
streets  lined  with  modest  homes  which  look  new  and 
which  are  substantially  built,  but  there  is  less  monot¬ 
ony  of  design  in  I >enver.  As  in  Kansas  City,  the  wonder 
of' Denver  is  that  it  has  all  happened  m  such  a  shoit 
time.  This  was  brought  home  to  me  when,  dining  in  a 
delightful  house  one  evening,  I  was  informed  by  my 
hostess  that  the  land  on  which  her  home  stood  was 
“homesteaded”  in  ’Oil  or  ’04  by  her  father ;  that  is  to 
sav,  lie  had  taken  it  over,  gratis,  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  That  modest  corner  lot  is  now  worth  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

Though  Denver  has  no  art  gallery,  she  hopes  to  have 
one  in  connection  with  her  new  “civic  center.”  In  the 
meantime,  some  paintings  are  shown  in  the  1  ublic 
Library  and  in  the  Colorado  Museum  of  Natural 


History  —  a  building 
which  also  shelters  a 
collection  of  stuffed 
animals  ( somewhat 
better,  on  the  whole, 
than  the  paintings) 
and  of  minerals  found 
in  the  State. 

A  symphony  hall  is 
planned  along  with 
the  new  art  gallery, 
for  Denver  has  a  real 
interest  in  music.  I 
found  that  true  of 
many  cities  in  the 
Middle  West  and 
West.  In  Kansas 
City,  for  instance,  im¬ 
portant  concerts  are 
patronized  not  only 
by  residents  of  the 
place,  hut  by  quanti¬ 
ties  of  people  who 
come  in  from  other 
cities  and  towns  with¬ 
in  a  radius  of  thirty 
or  forty  miles. 

Denver  has  her 
own  symphony  or¬ 
chestra,  one  which 
compares  favorably  ,  f 

with  many  other  large  orchestras  m  various parts  of 
the  country.  The  Denver  organization  is  led  bj  Hoi  ace 
Tureman,  a  very  capable  conductor,  and  its  seventy 
musicians  have  been  gathered  from  theatre  and  cafe 
orchestras  throughout  the  city.  Six  or  eight  programs 
of  the  highest  character  are  given  each  season,  and  in 
order  that  all  music  lovers  may  be  enabled  to  attend 
the  concerts,  seats  are  sold  as  low  as  ten  cents  each 
“If  some  of  the  big  concert  singers  who  come  out 
here  could  hear  one  of  our  symphony  programs,  one 
Denver  woman  said  to  me.  “I  think  they  might  revise 
their  opinion  of  us.  A  great  many  of  them  must  think 
us  less  advanced,  musically,  than  we  are,  for  they  in¬ 
sist  on  singing  ‘The  Suwanee  River’  and  ‘Home,  Sweet 

Home’— which  we  always  resent.” 

The  one  conspicuous  example  of  sculpture  which  I 
saw  in  Denver— the  Pioneer’s  Fountain, by  Mac  Moniues 
-is  not  entirely  Denver’s  fault.  When  a  city  gives  an 
order  to  a  sculptor  of  Mac  Monnies's  standing,  she 
shows  that  she  means  to  do  the  best  she  tan. 
then  up  to  the  sculptor. 

Absurd  Mr.  Mac  Monnies 

THE  Pioneer’s  Fountain,  which  is  intended  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  early  settlers,  could  hardly  be  less 
suitable,  ’it  is  large  and  exceedingly  ornate. 
Surmounting  the  top  of  it  is  a  rococo  cowboy  upon  a 
pony  of  the  same  extraction.  The  pony  is  not  a  cow 
pony,  and  the  cowboy  is  not  a  cowboy,  but  a  theatrica 
figure :  something  which  might  have  been  modeled  by  a 
Frenchman  whose  acquaintance  with  this  country  had 
been  limited  to  the  reading  of  bad  translations  of 
Fenimore  Cooper  and  Bret  Harte.  At  the  base  of  the 
fountain  are  figures  which,  I  was  informed  represent 
pioneers  If  western  pioneers  had  been  like  these,  tlieie 
never  would  have  been  a  West.  They  are  soft  creatures 
almost  voluptuous,  who  would  have  wept  in  face  of 
hostile  Indians.  The  whole  fountain  suggests  a  mantel 
ornament  in  Dresden  china,  which,  through  some  con- 
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I  was  hv  this  time  very  definitely  aware  that  I  had  my  fill  of  winter  motoring  in  the  mountains. 

The  mere  reluctance  1  had  felt  as  we  began  to  climb  had  now  developed  into  a  passionate  des,re  to  destst 

fusion,  had  gotten  itself  enlarged  and  cast  in  bronze. 
Society  in  Denver  has  several  odd  features.  For 
one  thing,  it  is  the  habit  of  fashionables,  and  those 
who  wish  to  gaze  upon  them,  to  attend  the  theatres 
on  certain  nights,  which  are  known  as  “society  night.  ’ 
Thus,  the  Broadway  Theatre  has  “society  night”  on 
Mondays,  the  Denham  on  Wednesdays,  and  the 
Orplieum  on  Fridays. 

“Society',”  of  course,  means  different  things  to  dif¬ 
ferent  persons.  In  Denver  the  word,  used  in  its  most 
restricted,  most  elegant,  most  recherche,  and  most  ex¬ 
clusive  sense,  means  that  group  of  persons  who  are 
celebrated  in  the  society  columns  of  the  Denver  news- 
papers  as  “The  Sacred  Thirty-six. 


“Society” 

r 


r  f  IT  is  possible  for  newspapers  anywhere  to  outdo  in 
idiocy  those  of  New  York  in  the  handling  of  “society- 
news,”  I  should  say  that  the  Denver  newspapers 
accomplish  it.  Having  less  to  work  with,  they  have 
to  make  more  noise  in  proportion.  Thus  the  arrival 
in  Denver,  at  about  the  time  I  was  there,  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Dec-ies  caused  ail  amount  of  agitation  the  like  of 
which  I  have  never  witnessed  anywhere.  The  Denver 
papers  were  absolutely  plastered  over  with  the  pic¬ 
tures  and  doings  and  sayings  of  this  English  gentle¬ 
man  and  his  American  wife,  and  the  matter  published, 
with  regard  to  them  revealed  a  delight  in  their  pies- 
ence  which  was  childlike  and  engaging. 

I  have  a  copy  of  one  Denver  paper,  containing  an 
interview  with 'Lord  and  Lady  Decies.  in  which  the 
reporter  mentions  having  been  greeted  “like  I  was  a 
regular  caller,”  adding:  “The  more  I  looked  the 
grander  everything  got.”  The  same  reporter  referred 
to  Decies  as  “the  Lord,”  which  must  have  struck  linn 
as  more  flattering  than  when,  later,  he  was  mentioned 
as  “his  Nibs.”  The  interviewer,  however,  finally  ap¬ 
proved  the  visitors,  stating  definitely  that  “they  are 
Regular  Folks  and  they  don’t  four-flush  about  any- 

But  when  it  comes  to  publicity  there  is  one  man  in 
Denver  who  gets  more  of  it  than  all  the  ‘  Sacrec 
Thirty-six”  put  together,  adepts  though  they  seem  o 
be  It  is  impossible  to  consider  Denver  without  consid¬ 
ering  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey— although  I  may  say  in 
passing  that  I  was  urged  to  perform  the  impossible  m 

this  respect.  .  ...... 

Opinion  with  regard  to  Judge  Lindsey  is  divided  in 
Denver  It  is  passionately  divided.  I  talked  not  only 
with  the  Judge  himself,  but  with  a  great  many  citizens 
of  various  classes,  and  while  I  encountered  no  one 
who  did  not  believe  in  the  celebrated  Juvenile  Court 
conducted  by  him,  I  found  many  who  disapproved  more 
or  less  violently  of  certain  of  his  political  activities, 
his  speech-making  tours,  and,  most  of  all,  of  his  \w  fl¬ 
ings  in  the  magazines  which,  it  was  contended,  had 
given  Denver  a  black  eye. 

Denver  is  clearly  sensitive  about  her  reputation.  As 
a  passing  observer.  I  am  not  surprised.  With  Denver, 
I  believe  that  she  has  had  to  take  more  than  a  fan- 
share  of  criticism.  She  is  sick  of  it,  and  one  way  in 
which  she  shows  that  she  is  sick  of  it  is  by  a  billboard 
campaign. 

“Denver  has  no  bread  line,”  I  read  on  the  bill¬ 
boards.  “Stop  knocking.  Boost  for  more  business 


My  companion  and  I  saw  several  old  fellvws  silting  about  their  i^iy^Or'pockets'and  out 

tsrf-s  r  jLzr&zz*.  -  -  -  *  ^ 


Scrutinizing  a  Hero 

THE  charge  that  the  Judge  had  injured  Denver 
bv  “knocking”  it  in  his  book  was  used  against 
him  freely  in  the  1912  and  1914  election,  but  he 
was  elected  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one 
He  is  always  elected.  He  has  run  for  Ins  judgeship 
ten  times  in  the  past  twelve  years— this  owing  to 
certain  disputes  as  (■ Continued  on  page  _.) ) 
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HPHE  LAST  TO  RETREAT.  British  marines,  one 
A  of  them  seriously  wounded,  and  Belgian  soldiers  leav¬ 
ing  Antwerp  after  the  battle  was  lost.  Winston  Churchill, 
head  of  the  British  Admiralty,  is  blamed  for  the  loss  of  life 
and  property  at  Antwerp.  He  is  said  to  have  acted  con¬ 
trary  to  the  advice  of  Kitchener  and  Joffre  in  sending  Brit¬ 
ish  and  French  marines  to  the  firing  line  and  upsetting  the 
plan  of  the  Belgians  to  retire  without  offering  any  resistance 
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Quarry  of  the  German 


PART  OF  A  FRENCH  REGIMENT  ANNIHILAT1 
Peronne.  This  photograph  is  not  pleasant  to  look  at 


r\  FRENCH  \  I  EL  ACER  COEEEC  TING  SHELLS  abandoned  by  the  Germans  in  a  field  near  Rheims.  At  the  left  is  a  wicker  case  in 
W.fCh  she!li  Were  carri,'d  nearly  all  the  open  fighting  the  Germans  have  been  outclassed ,  which  explains  their  heavy  losses  at 
on  the  Marne,  and  at  Lisle,  Hazebrouck,  and  Ypres.  They  have  to  depend  largely  upon  their  heavy  artillery 


WARDS  OF  THE  WORLD.  These  are  some  of  the  1,500,000 
They  are  being  looked  after  by  Dutch  soldiers  in  Holland.  fluna 
but  Americans  are  sending  large  quantities  of  food  und  clothing 1 
h  hillock,  United  States  Minister  to  Belgium,  has  helped  to  face 
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Great  Man  Hunt 


BY  THE  GERMANS  »'«  Me  forest  of  Mesnel  near 


but  it  tells  a  war  story  that  could  not  be  set  down  in  words 


PRESIDENT  POINCARE  {left)  and  General  Castel- 
nau  watching  the  French  battle  line  from  a  distance. 
Castelnau  was  recently  decorated  for  meritorious  service,  but 
little  has  been  said  about  him  in  the  news  dispatches.  The 
reticence  of  the  French  War  Office  concerning  the  activities 
of  its  generals  in  the  field  is  unprecedented.  If  the  Pres¬ 
ent  policy  of  silence  is  maintained,  the  world  will  not  know 
who’s  who  in  France’s  list  of  heroes  until  the  war  is  over 
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ns  who  fled  from  their  own  country  when  the  Germans  came, 
ids  are  in  France  and  England.  Few  have  come  to  this  country, 
olland  and  to  the  sufferers  who  have  remained  at  home .  Brand 
bution  of  supplies  among  the  homeless  in  Holland  and  Belgium 


ARMORED  MOTOR  CARS  have  been  used  in  many  raids  on  the  Germans  ,n  the ■  weste r»cam»™*%  P“' ^“‘^/for^xptZ's 

Lieutenant  Edward  Straus  an  American,  was  decorated  with burning  village  in  Belgian 
with  a  car.  The  battle  cat  seen  above  is  manned  by  Bnttsh  soldiers.  I  he  dog  was  rescuea  j 
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ADE  IN  U.  S.  A 

More  Letters  of  Response 


John  Muir  &  Co.,  New  York 
The  sound  sense  upon  which  your  mes¬ 
sage  is  built,  the  splendid  way  in  which 
the  utterance  is  phrased  and  the  fusion 
of  logic  with  the  kind  of  patriotism 
which  has  its  roots  in  genuine  feeling,  as 
orposed  to  bombast,  combine  in  a  mes¬ 
sage  which  we  think  cannot  fail  to  im¬ 
press  itself  upon  all  who  read  it. 

John  Muir  &  Co. 

Commerce  Club  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

I  wish  to  commend  you  in  this  effort 
and  to  say  that  you  are  conferring  a 
benefit  upon  the  American  people  by  di¬ 
recting  their  attention  to  this  matter, 
which  is  of  great  importance.  It  is  a 
great  work  that  you  are  entering  upon 
and  one  that  has  been  pursued  indus¬ 
triously  by  foreign  nations  for  many 
years.  R.  M.  Bacheller. 

Consumers  Lignite  Company 
Dallas,  Tex. 

The  editorials  in  Collier’s  are  always 
so  excellent  that  I  invariably  read  them 
first,  but  I  also  read  the  advertisements; 
and  in  your  issue  of  the  3d  you  editori¬ 
ally  called  attention  to  advertisement  on 
page  20.  entitled  :  “FREE  TRADE  FOR 
AMERICANS— WITH  AMERICANS.  A 
NEW  DEAL  FOR  AMERICAN  BUSI¬ 
NESS.’’  Permit  me  to  say  that  this  page 
advertisement  is  the  best  thing  which  has 
appeared  in  Collier’s  or  any  other  paper 
or  periodical  for  many  years. 

I  wish  that  every  person  in  the  United 
States  would  read  Mr.  Patterson’s  ad¬ 
vertisement  at  least  twice — and  then  let 
its  contents  soak  in.  D.  C.  Earnest. 

The  Steubenville  Bank  and  Trust 
Company 

My  personal  opinion  is  much  in  favor 
of  your  campaign  in  favor  of  American- 
made  goods. 

Will  watch  your  plan  with  interest. 

Albert  G.  Lee. 

The  Blacksmith  &  Wheelwright, 
New  York 

It  appears  indeed  singular,  not  to  say 
exasperating,  that  this,  among  all  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  is  the  only 
one  where  pride  is  expressed  in  the  use 
of  imported  things.  The  people  of 
France,  Germany.  Italy,  and  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  all  show  their  loyalty  to  their  own 
countries  by  a  pardonable  pride  in  using 
homemade  products.  In  this  country 
altogether  too  many  seem  to  be  ashamed 
of  it.  A.  A.  Hill. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  City 
of  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  Collier’s  for 
many  years,  believe  it  has  been  a  power 
for  upbuilding  our  country  and  people, 
and  agree  most  heartily  with  your  be¬ 
lief  that  “this  campaign  bears  the  most 
important  message  it  ever  has  been  the 
privilege  of  Collier’s  Weekly  to  make 
to  the  American  business  men  and  the 
great  American  public.” 

.1.  C.  Forester. 

The  Service  Corporation,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  unselfish  moves  that 
Collier's  could  make  at  this  particular 
time,  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
manufacturer.  L.  R.  Alwood. 

Chattanooga  Knitting  Mills 
We  are  having  demonstrated  to  us  now 
what  a  movement  like  the  buy-a-bale-of- 
cofton  movement  will  do  toward  helping 
out  a  section  of  the  country.  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  this  buy-a-bale-of-cotton  move¬ 
ment  has  increased  the  price  of  cotton  at 
least  1%  cents,  and  if  it  continues  it 
will  bring  the  price  of  cotton  up  to  10 
cents  for  the  farmer,  which  is  the  normal 
price  for  it  and  will  save  many  a  mer¬ 
chant  and  many  a  farmer  and  many  a 
business. 

If  other  papers  will  take  up  this  Made- 
in-America  movement.  I  am  satisfied  that 
it  will  do  for  the  entire  United  States 
what  this  buy-a-bale-of-cotton  movement 
is  doing  for  one  section  of  the  country. 

Garnett  Andrews. 

Evinrude  Motor  Company, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

I  heartily  agree  with  this  movement, 
and  from  my  observations  of  Collier’s 
work  in  the  past.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  this  will  result  in  great  benefit  to 
our  home  '  dustry.  Frank  G.  Bolles. 


The  Commercial  Club  of  Kalamazoo 

You  have  struck  the  nail  exactly  fin 
the  center  of  the  head  in  this  article. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  the 
world  that  even  our  own  manufacturers 
are  using  foreign  products  as  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  which  could  just  as  well  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  some  other  manufacturer  in  this 
country.  In  some  cases  the  price  is 
lower,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  the  “for¬ 
eign  label”  that  attracts  them. 

F.  C.  Butler. 

The  Hoover  Sltction  Sweeper  Company, 
New  Berlin,  Ohio 

We  certainly  compliment  you  upon  the 
good  work  you  have  started  in  your 
Made-in-America  movement. 

We  are  sure  that  you  will  accomplish 
much  good  in  this  and  that  you  are  ren¬ 
dering  our  country  a  real  service. 

H.  W.  Hoover. 

Lester  Piano  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  think  your  plan  in  behalf  of  “Free 
Trade  for  America”  is  first  class.  It 
ought  to  do  the  American  business  men 
a  world  of  good.  Geo.  Miller. 

Winston-Salem  Board  of  Trade 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  “Made-in- 
America”  a  popular  and  desirable  re¬ 
quirement  of  purchasers  in  a  large  and 
wide  variety  of  goods.  I  wish  you  much 
success  in  the  campaign.  .1.  L.  Ludlow. 

J  S.  Ivins’  Son,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Permit  me  to  congratulate  and  com¬ 
mend  Collier’s  for  its  characteristic 
foresight  in  its  campaign  for : 

“ Free  Tiade  for  Americans  with  Amer¬ 
icans.” 

The  questions  involved  in  this  cam¬ 
paign  will  possess  an  intense  and  absorb¬ 
ing  interest -for  ever/findividual  in  this 
country,  whether  -he',  be  a  consumer, 
dealer,  or  manufacturer. 

H.  S.  Roberts. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Anniston,  Ala. 

This  is  a  great  and  patriotic  move  on 
your  part,  and  I  hope  your  good  vision 
will  be  reflected  from  East  to  West  and 
North  to  South.  This  will  be  the  only 
solution  for  the  conservation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  industry  and  the  call  of  the  hour. 
Collier’s  never  speaks  in  a  mistaken 
voice;  this  is  the  reason  you  are  a  great 
potent  factor  in  educating  the  American 
people  and  your  echo  lingers. 

L.  C.  Watson. 


Alabastine  Company, 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

This  is  a  matter  of  education,  and  it 
is  pleasing  to  see  that  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  women’s  publications  and  other 
publications  like  Collier’s  are  taking  up 
these  matters  in  an  intelligent  and,  not 
as  you  say,  a  hysterical  way. 

The  American  manufacturer  to-day  is 
buying,  or  has  been  buying  for  years, 
German  products  that  could  just  as  well 
be  manufactured  in  this  country.  This 
applies  not  only  to  Germany  but  to  other 
countries. 

We  have  naturally  been  taking  the 
line  of  least  resistance.  The  time  is 
now  ripe  when  American  capital  might 
be  expected  to  engage  in  those  enter¬ 
prises  and  build  up  factories  to  manu¬ 
facture  what  we  cannot  get  abroad  now. 

At  all  events,  if  the  American  woman 
and  the  American  man  can  be  made  to 
see  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  buy 
American-made  products  and  only  take 
foreign  products  when  they  cannot  get 
something  equally  as  good  for  the  price 
in  American-made  goods,  then  will  our 
manufacturing  establishments,  many  of 
them,  be  working  more  steadily  and  em¬ 
ploying  a  great  deal  more  help  than 
they  are  at  the  present  time. 

J.  L.  Hamilton. 
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Helmuth  von  Moltke 
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( Concluded  from  page  9  ) 

Field  Marshal,  was  a  Prussian  District 
Commissioner  (Landrat),  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  close  relations  of  the 
family  to  the  Danish  Government,  held 
the  honorary  position  of  Chamberlain 
to  the  King  of  Denmark.  This  shows 
that  General  von  Moltke  is  not  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  a  soldier’s  family,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  new  proof  that  great  generals  are 
seldom  the  sons  of  especially  distin¬ 
guished  fathers.  Lieutenant  General  von 
Stein,  for  instance,  whose  name  has  be¬ 
come  widely  known  through  the  fact  that 
he  gave  out  the  first  news  from  the 
theatre  of  war,  is  the  son  of  a  clergy¬ 
man.  General  von  Moltke’s  mother, 

Auguste  von  Krohn.  lived  until  1902,  and 
was  spared  long  enough  to  see  all  her 
three  sons  in  positiors  of  great  influence 
and  honor.  Of 
the  two  broth¬ 
ers  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral,  the  older, 
who  inherited 
the  estates  and 
the  titles  of  the 
Field  Marshal, 
died  in  1906  as 
Lieutenant  Gen¬ 
eral  and  Com¬ 
mander  of  the 
Twentieth  Divi¬ 
sion  in  Hanover, 
wli  i  1  e  the  you nger 
is  now  Prussian 
Minister  of  State 
and  President  of 
the  Province  of 
Schleswig  -  Hol¬ 
stein.  after  hold¬ 
ing  for  several 
years  the  same 
position  in  the 
Province  of  East¬ 
ern  Prussia  and 
serving  for  some 
time  as  Minister 
of  the  Interior. 

Y  oung  Hel¬ 
muth  von  Moltke 
passed  through 
school  and  col- 
lege,  and  re¬ 
solved  early  to 
devote  himself  to 
the  art  of  war, 
following  the  ex- 
a  m  p  1  e  of  his 
uncle,  who  in  the 
meantime  h  a  d 
achieved  world¬ 
wide  repute.  At 
the  age  of  nine¬ 
teen  he  joined 
the  Eiglity-sixth 
Re  g  i  m  e  n  t  of 
Fusileers  at 

Flensburg  as  Ensign,  and  received  his 
commission  as  Second  Lieutenant  early 
in  1870.  He  took  part  in  the  war 
against  France  with  distinction  and 


What  of  the  women  in  the  present  war?  May  Sin¬ 
clair,  the  famous  novelist,  author  of  “The  Divine 
Fire,”  etc.,  has  had  ample  opportunity  in  her  service 
with  an  ambulance  corps  to  see  the  part  that  women 
play  in  the  belligerent  countries.  Her  article,  with  a 
beautiful  cover  in  colors  by  Alice  Barber  Stephens, 
will  appear  in  November  21st  issue  of  Collier’s 


lie  worked  under  the  personal  influence 
and  direction  of  the  Field  Marshal,  and 
had  the  great  good  fortune  to  absorb  the 
knowledge  and  the  teachings  of  this  in¬ 
comparable  military  genius  at  first  hand. 

Final  Honors 

COON  after  Wilhelm  II  had  ascended 
^  the  throne,  Yon  Moltke  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Major,  and  after  the  death 
of  the  Field  Marshal  the  Kaiser  ap¬ 
pointed  the  nephew  one  of  his  personal 
aids  on  active  duty.  During  the  follow- 
ing  five  years  he  remained  in  close  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  the  Emperor,  and  both 
these  men  had  the  opportunity,  while 
jointly  working  for  the  great  aims  they 
constantly  kept  in  view,  to  learn  to  know 
and  to  esteem  each  other.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  the 
rules  prevail¬ 
ing  in  the  Ger- 
m  a  n  army, 
which  make  it 
necessary  for 
every'  officer,  no 
matter  how 
gifted,  to  do 
service  in  the 
line  in  e  v  e  r  y 
grade,  Colonel 
von  Moltke  was 
appointed  Com¬ 
mander  of  the 
First  Grenadier 
Regiment  of  the 
Guards  Czar 
Alexander  of 
Russia,  one  of 
the  most  cele¬ 
brated  regiments 
in  the  German 
army,  at  Berlin. 
Later  he  com¬ 
manded,  as  Major 
General,  the 
First  Brigade  of 
the  Guards  and, 
as  Lieutenant 
General,  the  First 
Division  of  the 
Guards.  In  the 
meantime  he  had 
also  received  the 
rank  as  Adju¬ 
tant  General  to 
the  Kaiser. 

At  that  time 
Count  Sehlieffen. 
one  of  the  ablest' 
officers  the  Ger¬ 
man  army  ever 
had,  was  Chief 
of  the  General 
Staff.  His  age 
made  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to 


National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

You  will  note  that  I  am  interested  be¬ 
cause  of  the  editorial  which  was  already 
written  and  on  the  press  on  this  subject 
in  our  house  organ,  “Nesco  News.”  I 
will  send  you  a  copy  of  this  as  soon  as  it 
is  out,  the  latter  part  of  this  week.  You 
will  notice,  too,  that  at  the  bottom  of 
each  page  we  have  started  the  slogan, 
“American-Made  Goods  for  American 
Homes,”  and  we  hope  to  keep  this  drum¬ 
ming  along  in  our  dealers’  minds. 

Alexander  M.  Caniiee. 


received  the  Iron  Cross.  After  the  re¬ 
turn  to  his  garrison  he  devoted  himself 
to  serious  study,  and  soon  after  his  pro¬ 
motion  to  the  rank  of  First  Lieutenant, 
in  1S76,  he  passed  successfully  the  ex¬ 
amination  for  admission  to  the  War 
Academy,  the  highest  military  institu¬ 
tion  of  learning  in  the  German  army, 
whose  course  of  study  was  under  the 
supervision  of  Field  Marshal  Count  von 
Moltke.  Here  he  studied  and  listened  to 
lectures  for  three  full  years,  but  found 
time  to  fall  in  love  and  to  marry,  when 
thirty  years  of  age,  a  distant  relative, 
Countess  Elise  von  Moltke,  a  descendant 
of  the  Swedish  branch  of  the  family.  She 
was  twenty  years  old  at  the  time,  and  the 
union  has  been  extremely  happy.  Of  their 
four  children,  the  oldest,  Wilhelm,  a  Lieu- 
tenantin  the  First  Regiment  of  theGuards, 
is  said  to  have  been  killed  during  the 
fighting  on  the  Marne.  The  two  daughters, 
Astrid  and  Else,  are  happily  married. 

In  1S79  Lieutenant  von  Moltke  was 
ordered  to  duty  with  the  General  Staff 
in  a  provisional  capacity,  and  two  years 
later,  on  May  22,  1881,  he  received  his 
promotion  to  a  captaincy,  being  at  the 
same  time  transferred  to  that  corps.  The 
young  officer  had  thus  reached  the  first 
goal  of  his  ambition.  But  greater  honors 
were  in  store  for  him.  At  that  time 
Field  Marshal  Count  von  Moltke  was 
still  at  the  head  of  the  General  Staff, 
and  in  1882  he  selected  his  nephew  for  the 
position  of  second  aid.  This  was  indeed 
a  great  distinction,  for  the  young  Captain 
became  the  personal  assistant  and  con¬ 
fidant  of  his  great  uncle  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties.  For  more  than  eight  years 


look  for  a  successor,  and  his  choice  fell 
upon  Lieutenant  General  von  Moltke.  who. 
on  February  IS,  1904.  was  appointed  his 
first  assistant.  Two  years  later  Count 
Sehlieffen  retired,  and  on  the  Kaiser’s 
birthday  Yon  Moltke  received  the  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Chief  of  the  General  Staff, 
sixteen  years  after  his  uncle’s  death. 

When,  on  July  3,  1866,  during  the 
battle  of  Koniggratz.  the  grim  fight  was 
being  carried  on  with  ever-changing  suc¬ 
cess,  and  the  second  army,  under  the 
Crown  Prince,  had  not  arrived  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  afternoon.  King  Wil¬ 
liam  I  asked  his  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff,  Yon  Moltke.  what  he  thought  of 
the  situation.  The  short  but  momentous 
answer  was  given:  “Your  Majesty  is 
winning  to-day,  not  only  the  battle.'  but 
the  campaign.”  Should  William  II  ask 
the  same  question  to-day  of  his  Moltke, 
he  would  assuredly  and  with  full  justi¬ 
fication  receive  the  same  reply. 

Forty-four  years  ago.  when  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  the  third  Napoleon  and  the  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  France  compelled  Germany  to 
draw  her  sword,  the  German  armies  were 
led  by  William  I  and  his  Chief  of  Staff. 
Yon  Moltke. 

Now  once  again  Germany  has  been 
forced  by  envy  and  hatred  to  fight  for  her 
existence  against  fully  one-half  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  again  her  armies  are 
commanded  by  an  Emperor  William, 
with  a  Moltke  at  his  side  as  his  foremost 
military  adviser.  Filled  with  eager  en¬ 
thusiasm.  the  German  army,  represent¬ 
ing  and  composed  of  the  German  people, 
has  crossed  the  historical  battle  fields  of 
Metz,  Sedan.  Beaumont,  Waterloo,  and 
St.  Quentin,  has  victoriously  penetrated 
far  into  the  country  of  the  enemy,  and 
is  at  present  engaged  in  a  combat  that 
bids  fair  to  be  decisive. 
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U.S.  SPELLS  US 

And  Us  Means  You  and  Me 


I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Louis  W.  Hill,  President  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  for  the  phrase  “U.  S.  Spells  Us.’ 

Complying  with  the  suggestions  made  in  many  letters  to  me  and  printed  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  we  will  hereafter 
use  the  phrase  “Made  in  U.  S.  A.”  rather  than  “  Made  in  America."  We  want  to  be  broad, but  “ America ”  covers  too 
much  territory  that  we  are  not  particularly  interested  in  just  now.  Manufacturers,  jobbers,  wholesalers,  retailers  and 
consumers  to  a  man  want  to  help  the  cause  of  “ Made  in  U.  S.  A.  E.  C.  P. 


There  is  a  well  known  human 
tendency  to  enthuse  over  new  and 
attractive  possibilities  for  better¬ 
ment  in  any  direction — and  to  stop 
there;  to  recommend  admirable 
courses  of  action  to  others — and  fail 
to  adopt  them  ourselves;  to  advise 
change  and  remain  unchanged; 
in  short,  to  preach  without 
practicing. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  practically 
every  person  who  reads  here  from 
week  to  week  Collier’s  story  of  the 
unlimited  possibilities  that  American 
industry  now  faces  because  of  Euro¬ 
pean  war  and  American  peace,  does 
so  with  quickened  pulses,  with  a  new 
pride  in  our  country’s  present  and  a 
new  faith  in  her  future.  Certainly 
the  hundreds  of  letters  we  are  receiv¬ 
ing  each  week  would  indicate  that  our 
“Made  in  U.  S.  A.”  and  “See  America 
First”  editorial-advertisements  are  be¬ 
ing  read  in  this  spirit  and  with  this 
result. 

This  editorial  is  written  to  try  to 
focus  the  enthusiasm  into  action;  to 
point  out  that  the  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  leadership  of  the  United  States 
is  not  coming  about  by  any  automatic 
process,  nor  through  the  action  of 
some  large  body  of  persons  outside 
ourselves,  vaguely  defined  as  “the  peo¬ 
ple.”  It  can  come  about  only  through 


the  concerted,  though  isolated  and 
individual  action,  of  every  person  who 
believes  in  American  industry  and  who 
wants  American  prosperity,  American 
prestige  and  American  leadership. 

“U.  S.  spells  US”  is  much  more  than 
a  clever  phrase.  It  carries  the  deep 
meaning  that  our  interests  are  united; 
that  whatever  is  good  for  the  United 
States  is  good  for  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  It  also  implies  that  we 
are  the  United  States — and  that  if 
anything  is  going  to  be  done  by  this 
nation  to  improve  its  unparalleled 
opportunity,  it  must  be  done  by  us — 
meaning  you  and  me  and  every  other 
individual  who  buys  anything  to  eat, 
wear  or  otherwise  use. 

That  is  why  we  like  the  phrase— because  it 
expresses  in  tabloid  form  the  burden  of  the  Col¬ 
lier  message  to  American  manufacturers,  bank¬ 
ers,  merchants  and  consumers,  which  is  let 
“US”  get  together— without  formality  or  organi¬ 
zation — but  by  acting  as  individually  patriotic 
Americans  in  our  individual  purchases. 

“WITH  CHARITY  FOR  ALL  AND 
MALICE  TOWARD  NONE”— WITH¬ 
OUT  UNFRIENDLINESS  OR  PREJU¬ 
DICE  AGAINST  THE  PRODUCTS  OF 
ANY  NATION,  LEAST  OF  ALL  OUR 
OWN— LET  US  GIVE  PREFERENCE, 
WHEREVER  POSSIBLE,  TO  GOODS 

MADE  IN  U.  S.  A. 


V^SLr  (5 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager 

Number  Six  p-  F-  Collier  &  Son>  Inc’ 
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octors  Order 


BILLIARDS 

Played  Each  Night 
At  Home! 

Now  that  real  Brunswick 
Tables  are  made  in  home  sizes 
many  physicians  prescribe  this 
thrilling  game. 

For  Carom  or  Pocket  Bil¬ 
liards  gives  the  tired  brain  a 
daily  bath  in  royal  fun — tones 
up  the  body— and  brings  back 
the  golden  touch  of  the  “Sand¬ 
man,”  that  makes  you  sleep  like 
a  baby  ! 

Accept,  as  thousands,  this 
priceless  vitalizer.  Brighten 
the  evenings  and  rainy  days 
with  merry  conquest  among 
all  the  folks.  And  watch  the 
way  Billiards  cures  your  boy  of 
wanderlust ! 


BRUNSWICK 


“BABY  GRAND” 

Scientific  Carom  or  Pocket 
Billiard  Tables 

A  cabinet  masterpiece  in  rich  San 
Domingo  mahogany — not  a  toy.  Yet 
sold  at  factory  prices — terms  as  low 
as  20  cents  a  day! 

Note  the  equipment  —  genuine 
Vermont  slate  bed,  celebrated  Mon¬ 
arch  quick-acting  cushions  and  fast 
imported  billiard  cloth.  These  give 
the  same  speed,  accurate  angles  and 
long  life  as  Brunswick  regulation 
tables,  from  which  the  “Baby  Grand” 
varies  only  in  size. 

Concealed  cue  rack  and  accessory 
drawer  holds  entire  playing  outfit. 

“Baby  Grand”  sizes  3x6  ft.,  3/4x7, 
4x8.  Brunswick  “Grand”  4  Xx 9  ft. 

All  furnished  as  a  Carom  Billiard, 
Pocket  Billiard  or  Combination  Car¬ 
om  and  Pocket  Billiard  Table. 


The  Gate  of  Germany 


(  Concluded  from  page  6  ) 


western  sky  a  low-hanging  smudge  of 
smoke  as  from  a  burning  village.  Upon 
the  road  would  be  people,  strung  out, 
straggling  far  apart,  sore-footed  and  slow, 
men.  women,  and  feebly  crying  children, 
all  poor  and  ordinary ;  and  the  night 
would  be  coming  on.  And  there  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  compass  within  the  scope  of  the  most 
usual  daily  commonplace  would  be  war 
in  its  incidence  and  just  proportion. 

Making  the  Defenseless  Tremble 
ORTH  of  Wirballen,  Germany  tails 
off  to  a  wedge  of  land  with  the  Baltic 
on  one  side  and  the  frontier  on  the  other, 
having  the  port  of  Memel  close  to  its 
northern  end.  Within  twenty  miles  of 
Memel  the  Russian  border  is  dotted  with 
villages:  Krotingen,  Groshdny,  Pesitchik. 
Wewershany,  a  rash  of  poverty-stricken 
hamlets  that  survive  from  the  days  when 
the  main  road  from  Kovno  to  the  sea 
passed  through  their  midst.  Of  late, 
troop  ships  have  been  reenforcing  the 
German  strength  at  Memel;  the  patrols 
are  out  along  the  frontier  and  moving 
to  and  fro  across  it.  and  in  the  villages 
is  terror — the  terror  that  hears  guns  in 
the  winds,  that  wakes  quaking  in  the 
night  upon  a  noise  of  footsteps  with¬ 
out,  that  sets  blanched  lips  to  babbling 
upon  the  first  alarm.  “The  Germans  are 
coming.”  That  is  the  new  potency  of 
the  German  name :  that  it  is  a  word  of 
fear  not  to  the  armed  enemy,  but  to  the 
defenseless ;  not  to  men  in  fortresses,  but 
to  women  in  villages.  It  is  a  real  fear, 
no  mere  contagion  wafted  across  Europe 
from  martyred  Belgium.  Kovno  and 
Vilna  have  seen  those  refugees  and  the 
bewilderment  of  their  misery,  their  as¬ 
pect  of  humanity  humbled  and  made 
abject.  There  are  women  among  them 
who  have  carried  children  forty  miles 
across  country  to  the  railway. 

There  are  others,  half  maniac  with 
anguish,  who  have  been  separated  from 
their  children  in  the  flight;  there  are 
men  old  and  young,  who  look  as  if  they 
were  newly  come  from  a  torture  chamber. 

Groshdny,  about  twelve  miles  from 
Memel,  was  bombarded  a  few  nights  ago, 
though  not  a  soul  remained  in  the  vil¬ 
lage.  It  had  been  visited  previously  by 


a  party  of  thirty  infantrymen  under  an 
officer — solid  men  of  the  landwehr, 
these  called  up  to  the  colors  to  complete 
the  strength  of  a  reserve  corps,  all  near¬ 
ing  forty  years  of  age.  They  demanded 
what  has  come  to  be  called  a  “contribu¬ 
tion”  of  the  village;  Sir  Henry  Morgan 
used  to  call  it  a  ransom.  The  villagers 
stood  aghast.  Money — they  had  no 
money ;  where  should  a  Russian  village 
get  money  from?  Their  poverty,  mani¬ 
fest  to  the  eye,  should  have  answered 
for  them,  but  the  Germans  were  not  to 
lie  satisfied  so  easily.  Money  or  they 
would  burn  the  village !  At  this  point 
the  local  frontier  guard  and  the  police 
opened  fire  on  them  and  they  retired, 
leaving  four  dead.  It  was  an  inestimable 
gain  for  Groshdny,  a  gain  of  several 
hours ;  the  night  beheld  the  villagers 
making  the  best  of  the  time.  Carrying 
bundles  and  dragging  handcarts,  the 
whole  population  faced  the  eastward  road 
toward  Kovno,  leaving  to  the  German 
wrath  their  homes,  the  mean  theatre  of 
their  meager  lives,  yet  rich  in  that  their 
lives  were  still  their  own.  .The  following 
evening  came  the  guns,  an‘d‘  twelve  shells 
disposed  of  Groshdny.  The  noise  of  the 
firing  was  heard  in  the  neer-b.v  villages 
and  they  too  were  abandoned  forthwith. 

Russia’s  Oncreeping  Ally 

HUS  then  stands  the  gate  of  Germany  : 
from  Memel  on  the  north  to  some¬ 
where  near  Mlawa  on  the  south,  a  wide 
gate,  but  strongly  guarded.  Within  the 
next  few  weeks  we  shall  know  whether 
the  road  to  Berlin  is  here  or  through 
Galicia  and  Silesia  via  Cracow  and  Bres¬ 
lau.  Old  battle  ground,  all  of  it.  tragic 
and  glorious  with  traditions  of  death  and 
victory,  its  earth  fat  with  the  bodies  of 
the  slain,  its  echoes  familiar  with  the 
voice  of  cannon.  A  hundred  years  ago  it 
saw,  too,  the  prowess  of  that  great  ally 
of  Russia  who  broke  Napoleon,  who 
comes  again  now  in  these  gray  days  of 
September — the  Russian  winter. 


Owing  to  a  misunderstanding  by  Mr. 
Gibbon's  London  agent ,  a  portion  of  this 
article  was  erroneously  released  and  pub¬ 
lished  inan American  newspaper. — Editor. 


The  Friend 


By  CHARLTON  LAWRENCE  EDHOLM 


IT’S  not  that  he’s  obligin’, 
Good-lookin’  or  a  saint : 

Dear  God  ( who  made  him  out  of  mud) 
Knows  well  that’s  what  he  ain’t. 


He’s  not  so  quick  an’  clever ; 

That  is,  not  as  a  rule  ; 

At  times  ( the  times  we  disagree) 
He  seems  a  sort  of  fool. 


He  never  lent  me  money; 

He  never  saved  my  life; 

An’  he  don’t  like  the  brand  I  smoke, 
An’  I  don ’t  like  his  wife. 


But  still  it  somehow  thrills  me 
To  grip  his  hearty  hand: 

I  guess  the  thing  that  makes  us  stick 
Is  that  we  understand. 


A  Size  for  Every  Home ! 

Other  Brunswick  Home  Billiard 
Tables  include  “Convertible”  Models, 
which  can  be  changed  in  a  moment 
from  full-fledged  Carom  or  Pocket 
Billiard  Tables  to  Library  or  Dining 
Tables,  and  vice  versa. 


30  Days’  Trial — A  Year  to  Pay 
Playing  Outfit  FREE 

Wegive  with  each  BrunswickTable 
a  complete  playing  outfit  FREE- 
balls,  hand-tapered  cues,  rack,  mark¬ 
ers,  spirit  level,  cover,  cue-clamps, 
tips,  brush,  chalk,  book  on  “How 
to  Play,”  etc. 

Mail  the  coupon  or  send  a  postal  for  our 
brand  new  edition  of  “BILLIARDS — the 
Home  Magnet” — a  de  luxe  book  that  pic¬ 
tures  Brunswick  Tables  in  actual  colors, 
gives  easy  terms  and  full  information. 


■  The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co. 


Dept.  3-S,  623-633  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

■  Please  send  me  free,  postpaid,  color-illus- 

■  trated  book  — 

\  “Billiards — The  Home  Magnet” 

•  prices  and  details  of  your  30-day  free  trial  offer. 

■ 

I 

■  Name . 


/  understand  the  varmint; 

Sometimes  he  savveys  me, 

And  that’s  what  makes  a  man  your  pal 
As  far  as  I  can  see. 


The  Race  of  the  O’Murchuda 

( Concluded  from  page  12) 


it  read :  “Here  is  what  I  owe  you,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  books  of  the  college.  It 
isn’t  one-twentieth  of  what  I  owe  you 
according  to  my  own  books,  which  I 
always  keep  in  my  heart.  I  will  pay 
according  to  my  own,  so  this  is  only  an 
installment.”  To  his  brother  Patrick 
he  wrote :  “You  can  have  a  bird  out  of 
my  own  bush  any  time  now,  Pat.  By  the 
way.  it  wasn’t  a  sow’s  ear.” 

He  did  not  write  to  Kempe.  Neither 
did  he  call  him  on  the  phone.  He 
dropped  in  to  see  him.  "I  want  you,” 
he  said,  “to  send  to  the  State  Treas¬ 
urer’s  Conscience  Fund  a  check  for 
$37,170.  That  is  the  exact  amount  you 
skimped  on  that  bridge  contract.  Do  it 
to-day  and  to-morrow  I  will  give  your 
daughter  a  present  of  her  father,  as  I 
have  promised.”  When  he  was  going  out 
he  looked  hack  and  said  :  “Oh,  by  the 
way,  Kempe.  I  am  going  to  call  on  your 
daughter  to-night.  You  have  no  objec¬ 
tions,  have  you?” 

Kempe  had  none  and  Michael  called. 
“We’ll  be  married  in  three  weeks,”  be 
said  to  the  girl.  "I  must  give  the  rector 


time  to  announce  the  banns  and  get  you 
instructed.” 

“But,  Michael,”  she  pouted,  “can’t  we 
be  married  just  as  well  by  some  one 
else — by  a  judge?  You  know  father  has 
no  religion  and  I  don’t  quite  believe  all 
(hat  you  do.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  believe?”  asked 
Michael. 

“I  don’t  think  I  believe  in  anything 
but  you,  Mickey,”  she  laughed ;  “not  for 
the  present  at  least.” 

“Well.”  said  Michael,  “you’ll  believe 
in  God  hereafter.  All  the  Murphys  do. 
You  are  going  to  change  your  habits  with 
your  name.” 

“Oh,  I  suppose  I’ll  have  to.  then.”  said 
the  girl.  “I  was  going  to  later,  anyhow. 
But  who  are  the  Murphys?  Are  they 
a  great  family  in  Ireland?” 

“They  are,”  said  Michael  very  sol¬ 
emnly.  “They  were  princes  once,  and 
they  were  called  O’Murchudas.  An  an¬ 
cestor  of  mine  married  a  Dane,  and  I 
am  keeping  up  the  tradition.”  He  added 
under  bis  breath :  “Yes,  and  he  licked  her 
father  to  get  her,  too.” 


(31 5) 


The  Pen  for 
People  Whose 
Time  Counts 


When  time  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor,  the 
Self-Filling  Conklin 
is  the  pen !  Four 
seconds — just  time 
enough  for  a  deep 
breath  —  and  your 
Conklin  is  filled 
again,  ready  to  write 
and  write. 

In  those  four  seconds 
you  dipped  your 
Conklin,  pressed  the 
“  Crescent  -  Filler  ’ 
with  your  thumb — 
and  that’s  all. 


Self-Filling  “ 

Fountain  Pen 

( Non-Leakable )  / 


TRADE 
MARK 
Reg.  US. 
Pat  Off. 


The  “  Crescent-Filler  ”  is 
always  handy,  but  never  a 
handicap.  It’s  easily  get-at- 
able  when  you  want  to 
refill  your  pen,  but  never 
touches  your  hand  when 
you’re  writing.  The 
Conklin  is  the  original  and 
recognized  leader  of  all 
self-fillers — over  a  million 
in  use. 

Sold  by  Stationers ,  Drug¬ 
gists,  Jewelers,  on  30 
days  *  trial.  $2.  50,  $3.  00, 
$3.50,  $4.00,  $5.  00  and 
up.  Write  for  catalog 
and  2  little  books  of  pen 
wit— all  free. 

THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFC.  CO. 

282  Conklin  Bldg.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

33-35  W.  J2nd  St.  59  Temple  Place 

CHICAGO 

7 on  N.  American  Building 
State  and  Monroe  Streets 
DEN  VER  SAN  FRA  NCI  SCO 

700-728  E  &  C  Bldg.  579  Market  Street 

WINNIPEG ,  CANADA 
346  Donald  Street 
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Do  You  Speak  as  One 
Having  Authority? 

Ex-President  Roosevelt  used  to  astonish 
rollers  nt  the  White  House  bv  his  inti- 


Pri-me  Mirustev  PasYvitck 
s  E,  RVIA 


callers  at  the  White  House  by  his 
mate  knowledge  of  their  business. 

With  the  new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
you  can  equip  yourself  to  be  the  peer  of  the  most  intelligent  men  and  women. 
It  is  the  means  to  comprehensive,  accurate  knowledge  upon  any  subject 
religion,  geography,  politics,  science,  history,  invention,  manufacture, 
commerce,  finance,  art  and  literature. 


You  discuss  the  morning’s  news  that  the  warring  nations  of  Europe  com¬ 
plain  of  each  other’s  atrocities,  asserting  that  many  acts  are  committed 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  war.  What  are  the  laws  of  war?  How  were  they 
made  and  what  compels  them  to  be  observed?  Let  an  eminent  authority 
tell  you  in  the  Britannica. 


Why  Did  the  European  Cauldron  Boil  Over? 


The  Kaiser  declared  war  on  France 
because  Russia  refused  to  let  Austria  make 
war  on  Servia.  This  is  a  true  but  very  super¬ 
ficial  answer  to  the  popular  inquiry  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  greatest  war  of  all  times. 

Ask  the  trained  man  who  knows  how  to 
find  the  truth  of  things  quickly  to  tell 
you  the  whys  of  things,  and  he  will  turn 
straight  to  the  one  book  of  complete,  con¬ 
densed,  authentic  information,  the  New 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica — 29  volumes, 
41,000  separate  articles. 

The  serious-minded  reader  who  owns 
this  famous  work  is  not  content  with  mere 
newspaper  reports  of  the  fighting  day  by 
day.  He  gets  at  the  causes  of  the  war — 


the  story  of  the  personal  ambitions,  in¬ 
trigues,  national  fears  and  racial  hatreds  that 
brought  on  this  catastrophe.  He  turns  to 
the  article  on  Germany  and  reads  of  the 
federation  of  the  German  states  and  the 
birth  of  the  Empire;  of  its  war  with  Austria, 
now  its  ally,  and  how  the  sudden  rise  of 
Germany  under  Bismarck’s  leadership  upset 
the  balance  .of  power  on  the  Continent. 
He  learns  how  Austria  got  its  foothold  in 
the  Balkans.  He  learns  all  about  the 
Czar’s  aspirations  in  the  Black  Sea 
area,  and  England’s  long  diplo¬ 
matic  efforts  to  maintain  the 
political  equilibrium  among 
five  envious  powers. 


Our  New  Booklet  Tells  This  Extraordinary  Story 

“The  Britannica  Book  of  the  War”  gives  the  only  authoritative  review  of 
events  in  Europe  which  have  resulted  in  calling  17,000,000  men  into  the  field. 

Let  us  send  you  this  interesting  book  free.  For  your  convenience 
we  attach  a  coupon,  which  we  invite  you  to  fill  in  and  send  to  us. 
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AWK! 

This  Should  Never 
Happen  to  You 


A  tooth  brush  bristle 
in  the  throat  is  un¬ 
pleasant  to  say  the 
least. 

More  —  it  is  danger¬ 
ous  !  Liable  to  cause 
severe  choking  or 
coughing  fits  which 
might  result  seriously. 


RUBBERSET 

SstfefyTaofh  Brushes 


Loose  tooth  brush  bris¬ 
tles  can  be  avoided  easily. 
When  you  buy  a  tooth 
brush,  insist  on  the 
RUBBERSET,  the  Safety 
tooth  brush. 


A  RUBBERSET  tooth 
brush  cannot  shed  a  single 
bristle.  The  bristles  are 
held  in  hard 
vulcanized 
rubber — you 
cannot  force 
them  loose. 

These  brushes 
come  in  all 
shapes  to  suit 
all  require¬ 
ments.  The 
price  is  25c  for  3- 
row  style,  and  35c 
for  4-row  style. 

It  costs  no  more  to  be 
on  the  safe  side.  Use 
a  RUBBERSET 
Safety  Tooth  Brush. 

The  arrow  points  to 
one  of  the  many  in¬ 
dividual  brush  sec¬ 
tions,  showing  how 
each  bristle  is 
gripped 
in  hard 
vul c  a  n- 
ized  rub¬ 
ber  and 


cannot 
come  out. 


RUBBERSET  COMPANY,  Newark,  N.  J. 

R  &  C.  H.  T.  CO.,  Props. 

Uni'  Profit  Sharing  Coupons  packed  nuith 
'  UBRERSET  BR  USIJ.  Good 
r  valuable  premiums. 
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The  Press  in  Europe 

(  Concluded  from  page  13  ) 


seeing  wbunded  soldiers  in  the  hospital. 
They  would  tell  you  of  this  or  that  fam¬ 
ily  which  had  received  news  of  a  dead 
son.  This  rumor,  I  understand  now.  did 
have  a  foundation,  if  not  in  fact,  in 
forgery.  The  British  War  Office  sends 
through  the  mails  regretful  notices  of  the 
deaths  in  action.  These  are  entered 
on  printed  blanks  with  the  stamp  of  the 
War  Office. 

Now,  if  my  information  he  true,  some 
one,  at  this  stage  of  the  war,  forged  a 
set  of  these  blanks,  found  lists  of  the 
Black  Watch,  and  sent  out  a  set  of  false 
death  notices  to  the  next  of  kin.  Who 
did  this — crank  or  spy — and  what  was 
the  object,  remains  a  mystery  which 
England  has  no  time  to  solve. 

Even  the  Consulates  Go  Mad 
T  ATE  in  August  the  report  came  that 
I— j  the  English  transport  fleet,  protected 
by  the  English  battle  fleet,  had  brought 
down  a  hundred  thousand  Russians,  two 
hundred  thousand,  even  three  hundred 
thousand.  These  had  been  landed  on 
the  coast  of  France — some  said  of  Bel¬ 
gium.  You  were  told  circumstantially 
that  the  English  brought  them  first  to 
Scotland,  then  sent  them  by  train  to 
Dover  or  Folkestone,  whence  they  were 
ferried  across  the  Channel.  Half  the 
Londoners  could  cite  friends  who  had 
seen  them.  The  very  newspapers  came 
to  believe  it ;  all  England  waited  for 
their  attack  on  the  German  communica¬ 
tions. 

At  this  date  (September  15)  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Press  Bureau  has  come  out  with 
a  flat  denial  of  the  report.  Yet  so  many 
second-hand  witnesses  bolstered  up  this 
tale  as  to  make  me  doubt,  even  now,  if 
the  Press  Bureau  be  not  lying. 

The  British  Consulate  in  Constanti¬ 
nople,  I  learn  from  an  American  getting 
out  of  Turkey,  posted  a  notice  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  war,  announcing  that 
thirty  German  ships  and  ten  British 
had  been  sunk  in  a  great  North  Sea  bat¬ 
tle.  On  almost  the  same  day  Bavaria 
believed  that  the  British  fleet  had  been 
scattered  by  Zeppelin  attacks. 

Credulity  That  Awaits  Lies 

SO  much  for  the  major  rumors.  As  for 
the  minor  ones,  the  inventions  or  ex¬ 
aggerations  of  inflamed  hate,  they  are  as 
infinite  as  the  agonies  of  Europe.  In 
Belgium,  of  course,  I  heard  much  of  Ger¬ 
man  barbarities ;  and  I  saw  the  wrecked 
towns. 

However,  I  heard  nothing  about  Bel¬ 
gian  outrages  on  German  civilians 
until  I  had  left  Belgium  and  entered 
Maestricht,  in  Holland.  In  the  hotel 
lobby  sat  a  group  of  pleasant,  ordinary 
German  people,  much  interested  when 
they  learned  that  I  had  come  from  Bel¬ 
gium.  Had  I  heard  of  the  terrible  things 
which  the  Belgians  had  done  to  German 
women  and  children?  I  hadn’t?  They 
sunk  their  voices  as  they  related  atrocity 
after  atrocity — poking  out  people’s  eyes 
with  sticks  were  among  the  least  horrible 
of  these  deeds. 

“Did  any  of  these  things  happen  in 
Brussels?”  I  asked. 

“Oh,  certainly  in  Brussels,”  said  one 
plump  German  frau,  her  eyes  as  big  as 
saucers  in  her  horror.  “Why,  in  Brus¬ 
sels” — there  followed  another  list  of 
atrocities. 

Harmless  Necessary  Truth 

NOW  I  do  not  know,  of  course,  what 
happened  in  all  the  cities  and  towns 
of  Belgium  at  the  time  when  the  Belgians 
expelled  the  women  of  their  enemies. 
Some  of  the  acts  related  by  the  German 
woman  may  have  happened ;  no  nation 
is  composed  entirely  of  cavaliers  and 
angels.  But  concerning  Brussels,  I  think 
I  do  know.  There  was  some  rioting;  a 
few  Germans  shops  were  smashed ;  some 
German  men  were  beaten  up  until  the 
police  rescued  them.  I  have  heard,  even, 
that  one  or  two  German  men  were  killed. 
That  may  or  may  not  be  true.  Then  the 
police  gathered  up  all  the  Germans  in 
Brussels  and  vicinity,  to  the  number  of 
three  thousand,  and  kept  them  guarded 
until  they  could  be  shipped  back  to 
Germany.  On  one  occasion  the  Belgian 
Red  Cross  sent  down  hot  chocolate  for 
the  women  and  milk  for  the  children. 
And  in  Louvain  the  police  were  so  care¬ 
ful  to  prevent  anti-German  rioting,  dur¬ 
ing  that  early  period  of  stress,  that  they 
made  a  teacher  of  languages  erase  the 
word  “German”  from  his  window  sign, 
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lest  it  inflame  the  people.  I  tried  to  tell 
the  German  woman  these  facts  about 
Brussels,  but  she  only  glared  at  me;  and 
her  glare  insinuated  that  I  was  not 
really  an  American,  hut  an  Englishman 
passing  myself  off  as  such. 

Thrills  Have  a  Function 

AND  so  the  vitriolic  rumors  fly  all  over 
■  pressless,  news-hungry  Europe;  and 
I  notice,  in  the  populace  at  least,  this 
peculiarity  about  rumors :  people  tend  to 
believe  them  more  emphatically  than 
they  believe  the  more  or  less  authentic 
reports  of  the  newspapers.  Tell  them 
that  some  piece  of  official  news  posted 
on  the  walls  may  be  exaggerated  or  false, 
and  they  may  agree ;  tell  them  that  the 
horror  story  which  a  second  cousin  got 
from  an  intimate  friend  seems  absurd  on 
the  face  of  it,  and  they  glare  like  the 
German  woman. 

All  of  which  serves,  perhaps,  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  European  chancellories. 
War  is  so  far  from  a  pretty  thing  that 
words  fail  to  describe  it ;  armies  fight 
best,  peoples  support  them  best,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  when  the  armies  and  the  peoples 
live  in  a  state  of  bitter,  vitriolic  hatred. 
The  Chevalier  Bayard,  who  loves  his 
enemies  while  he  smites  them,  is  by  no 
means  the  effective  European  warrior 
in  this  crisis.  If  England  takes  this 
war  more  lightly  just  now  than  the  other 
nations,  if  she  lags  in  recruiting,  it  is 
the  fault,  I  think,  not  so  much  of  faint 
patriotism  as  of  a  broad  mind.  She  does 
not  feel  that  hate,  whose  focus  is  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  which  has  kept  the  French 
people  at  fever  heat  against  Germany 
this  generation  long,  nor  that  resent¬ 
ment  of  all  other  peoples  which  has  been 
taught  the  young  German  in  the  schools, 
nor  that  bitter  indignation  which  the 
German  invasion  worked  up  in  the  Bel¬ 
gians.  Her  press,  with  its  reports  of 
atrocities,  is  working  up  that  feeling; 
hence  perhaps  the  late  increase  in  Brit¬ 
ish  recruiting. 

The  Right  Sort  of  Publicity 

IN  times  like  these,  when  the  whole 
structure  of  society  turns  over,  the 
press,  which  used  to  be  the  corrector  of 
governments,  becomes  the  slave  of  the 
government.  And  it  strikes  an  American 
newspaper  man  that  what  every  European 
nation  needs  just  at  present  is  an  expert 
publicity  agent,  thoroughly  patriotic,  but 
thoroughly  in  touch,  also,  with  public 
opinion.  For  instance,  the  rule  against 
correspondents,  so  undeniably  a  matter 
of  military  necessity,  might  be  modified, 
I  think,  to  suit  individual  needs  of  the 
nations  involved.  Nothing  would  do 
more  to  stimulate  recruiting,  to  put  heart 
into  a  nation,  than  a  smashing  account 
— after  the  event — of  a  smashing  victory. 

The  Russians  appear,  from  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  both  sides,  to  have  won  a  great 
battle  at  Lemberg.  The  true  and  vivid 
account  of  this  event  would  have  put 
great  heart  into  the  Allies,  just  as  a  true 
report  of  the  advance  toward  Paris 
would  have  done  wonders  in  Germany. 
The  art  of  the  thing  would  consist  in 
knowing  where  to  hold  the  lines  stiff  and 
where  to  relax  them. 

Between  People  and  Press 

THE  last  thing  which  a  man  of  force 
and  power — be  he  soldier  or  financier 
or  statesman — understands,  in  his  bones, 
is  publicity.  In  America,  what  with  our 
freedom  from  hampering  libel  laws,  we 
have  worked  out  a  far  more  intelli¬ 
gent  understanding  of  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  people  and  the  press  than  has 
Europe. 

Now,  in  the  old,  piratical  days  of  finance, 
your  powerful  high  financier  scoffed  at 
the  press ;  and  hence  he  got  himself  un¬ 
popular.  It  was  only  in  later  years  that 
our  corporations  learned  to  hire  publicity 
experts  who  should  stand  between  the 
public  and  their  enterprises,  explaining, 
setting  the  people  right.  Of  the  moral- 
ilt.v  in  that  process  I  have  nothing  here 
to  say. 

We  are  dealing  with  war,  and  in  war 
there  are  no  morals,  any  more  than 
there  used  to  he  in  American  high 
finance.  Every  European  nation  needs 
just  now  some  man  like  that ;  some  one 
who  understands  how  to  create  public 
hope  and  public  hate.  I  repeat :  this 
recommendation  is  immoral ;  but  so  is 
war,  and  so  are  the  present  aims  and 
uses  of  what  newspapers  remain  in  poor, 
stricken  Europe. 
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Endorsed  as  Guardian 
of  the  Throat  by 
Thousands  of  Physicians 


y 


Recognizing 

.  the  importance  of 
surgical  cleanliness  of  the 
throat — of  keeping  the 
delicate  membranes  of 
the  mouth  and  of  the 
throat  as  free  from  harm¬ 
ful  germ-life  as  may  be — 
more  than  10,000  phy¬ 
sicians  have  strongly  en¬ 
dorsed  the  regular  use 
of  Formamint. 

For  Formamint,  disinfecting 
the  mouth  and  the  throat, 
checks  the  germs  that  settle  on 
the  throat  linings  with  every 
breath,  and  thus  protects  the 
system  against  infectious 
diseases  of  which  sore  throat 
is  but  one. 

And  it  is  so  easy  and  pleasant 
to  take  Formamint.  The  little 
tablet  sets  free  in  the  saliva  a 
germicide  that  kills  harmful 
germ-life  and  helps  the  6ystem 
restore  the  tissues  to  health. 

For  throats  already  sore, 
Formamint  is  excellent — far 
moreeffectivethan  anygargle. 
But  this  preventive  use — this 
protective  use — is  even  more 
important  because  it  safe¬ 
guards  the  system.  Let  it  be 
the  guardian  of  your  throat. 
At  all  druggists. 

A.  WULFING  &  CO. 

27  L  Irving  Place  N ew  Y ork 

From  an  article  in  “The  Medical 
Review  of  Reviews,” 

( New  York,)  December,  1911. 

“I  have  found  FORMAMINT  to  be 
an  excellent  antiseptic  and  bacteri¬ 
cide,  harmless  in  its  action,  exceed¬ 
ingly  pleasant  to  take,  capable  of 
relieving  painful  local  symptoms 
quickly  and  permanently,  and  of 
shortening  the  duration  of  inflamed 
conditions  of  the  throat.” 


I  TC  IT?  Sothatyoumay  I 
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j  JL  JL  wH  Itn  ^  these  pleasant! 
I  Formamint  Tablets  are  in  mouth  [ 
I  and  throat  troubles,  we  will  gladly 
I  mail  you  a  generous  sample  tube 
1  on  receipt  of  a  2c  stamp  to  pay 
I  postage.  Write  for  it  today. 
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The  Four  of  'Em 

Continued  from  page  1 1 ) 


hardest  thins  lie 
and  instead  he 
toward  the  park. 


had  ever  tried  to  do, 
turned  his  footsteps 


THERE  were  so  many  other  hunched- 
up  men  that  he  did  not  notice  them 
at  first,  hut  he  heard  the  man  beside 
him  rustling  a  paper  and  he  glanced 
at  him  slowly. 

He  was  a  little  wizened,  sunken- 
eheeked  man  with  snappy  black  eyes. 

“Would  you,”  began  the  father  of  the 
four  of  ’em — “would  you — let  me  see 
that  paper  when  you’re  through/” 

The  old  man  shoved  the  paper  into  his 
hands  and  the  father  of  the  four  of  ’em 
scanned  it  eagerly. 

Wanted — wanted — wanted — no,  there 
was  nothing  there,  and  his  eyes  traveled 
d  o  w’n  a  long 
column.  S  u  d  - 
denly  he  gave 
a  c  r  y  a  n  d 
grasp  e  d  the 
a  r  m  of  the 
bench  so  tight¬ 
ly  that  liis 
knuckles  were 
white. 

“My  God  1” 
h  e  whispered 
hoarsely,  “will 
you  look — Isay, 
will  you  look  sit 
- — at — what  the 
—  four  —  of  — 

■  ’em — done — ” 

And  all  of  a 
sudden  he  laid 
his  head  down 
on  his  sleeve 
and  sobbed  like 
a  hoy. 


r  T  w 
1  a  lit 


--is. 
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Eliza  Anne  found  herself  muttering  fiercely :  “You  ain ’t 
a-goin  ’  to  die  -  do  you  hear  me?  You  ain ’t  a-goin  ’  to  die!” 


was  such 
little  bit  of 
an  “ad”  that 
E 1  i  z  a  An n e 
shook  her  head. 

“There  won’t 
nobody  see  it,” 
she  said  slowly. 

“There  won’t 
nobody  at  all  see 
it.  How  could 

they  see  such  a  little  one  unless  they  were 
looking  for  it  with — with — lovin’  eyes?” 
But  Timmy  broke  in  sharply: 

“Aw,  Eliza  Anne,  it  ain’t  how  big  it 
is  as  matters — why,  folks — why,  folks’ll 
jes’  want  him  so  bad — ” 

“But  if — they  shouldn’t — ”  breathed 
Eliza  Anne,  turning  hot  and  cold.  “Tell 
me,  Timmy,  if  they  shouldn't — ” 

But  Timmy  shook  his  head  and  looked 
away.  “This  is  an  awful  nice  house  we 
live  in,  Eliza  Anne,”  he  said  suddenly, 
reaching  up  and  patting  the  wall  quite 
gently,  “ain’t  it?” 

VERY  early  Monday  morning  some  one 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  Eliza  Anne, 
setting  the  baby  down  on  the  floor  and 
pushing  Rose  Marie  out  of  the  way. 
called  “Come  in.” 

It  was  a  young  man — a  real  young  man 
with  a  nice  blue  necktie  and  black  hat 
and  brown  shoes  and  a  pleasant  smile. 

“Good  morning,”  he  said  brightly, 
glancing  around,  "is  your  father  in?" 

“My  father— my  father—”  Suddenly 
a  glad  light  leaped  into  Eliza  Anne’s 
eyes.  “Oh,  mister,”  she  cried,  clasping 
her  hands,  "do  you — have  you — is  it  the 
advertisement  brought  you  here?  Oh, 
tell  me — tell  me — do  1” 

He  nodded. 

“Yes,  I  read  it  in  yesterday’s  paper. 
Why.  what’s  the  matter?” 

For  Eliza  Anne  had  suddenly  crum¬ 
pled  up  in  a  little  heap  on  the  floor. 

“Do  you  hear.  Rose  Marie,”  she  sobbed, 
“they  want  him  !  They  want  him  !  They 
want  him !”  and  she  turned  her  wet  face 
up  to  the  young  man  who  stood  watch¬ 
ing  her  with  such  kind,  puzzled  eyes. 

“You  see.”  he  said,  “IV:  a  reporter. 
You  probably  don’t  know  lat  that  is.” 

“Is  it  anything  like  a  health  inspector?” 
asked  Eliza  Anne  timidly. 

“Oh.  no,”  said  the  young  man  with  a 
laugh,  “but  it’s  to  find  out  all  about  your 
father  and  to  try  and  help  him.  Is  he 
lioipe?” 

“No,”  said  Eliza  Anne,  “no.  he  ain’t 
been  home  for  two  nights.” 

"I  suppose.”  he  said  dubiously,  “you 
know  something  about  this — well — this 
rather  unusual  ad?” 

Eliza  Anne  smiled  shyly. 

“Yes.  sir ;  you  see.  I  wrote  it.” 

“You  wrote  it?” 


"Yes.  sir:  that  is,  Timmy  and  me  to¬ 
gether.  You  see.  pop.  he  couldn’t  get  any 
work,  an’  all  the  savin’s  were  gone,  an’, 
mister,  lie’s  the  smartest  man — why,  he 
— he  could  do  anythin’.  That’s  why  we 
put  down  ‘bes’  references,’  ’cause  we 
know  what  he  can  do  better  than  any¬ 
one  else.  I  guess  families,  they  always 
know,  don’t  they?” 

“Why,  yes,”  said  the  young  man, 
watching  her  closely ;  “why,  yes,  to  be 
sure.  Go  on.” 

"So  we  jes’  advertised,  an’  pop,  he,  well 
— he  don’t  know  nothin’  about  it.  You 
see — we  thought  p’raps  he  might  not 
let  us  do  it,  but  Timmy  says  they  al¬ 
ways  get  jobs  that  way — an’,  oh,  mister, 
they  do.  don’t  they? — why.  that’s  what 
made  you  come  the  firs’  thing.” 

And  she 
smiled  at  him, 
and  Rose  Marie, 
peeking  around 
her  skirt, 
smiled  at  him, 
and  the  baby 
gurgled  coax- 
ingly  up  at  him 
until  he  sud¬ 
denly  coughed 
very  hard  a  n  d 
looked  away. 

“I’ll  be  back 
very  soon, 
miss,”  he  said, 
straight¬ 
ening  up,  “and 
I  guarantee  — 
do  you  hear.  I 
guarantee, 
after  the  write¬ 
up  I  give  you, 
y  o  u  r  Father- 
W  h  o  -  C  a  n  - 
Do  -  Anything 
will  get  a  posi¬ 
tion.” 

said 
A  n  n  e 
flushed 
—  y  o  u 
see,  s  he  ha  d 
never  before 
been  called 
"Miss”  — -  “oh, 
closed  the  door 


Eliza 


w  i  t  li 


cheeks 


thank  you,” 
behind  him. 


THEN  things  began  to  happen  in  the 
home  of  the  four  of  ’em.  First  there 


-  look !” 
corner  of 
cover  of 


Another 
triumph  of 

MAZDA 
Service 


Late  developments  in 
our  Research  Laboratories 
at  Schenectady,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  MAZDA  Service, 
have  given  birth  to  a  new  lamp 
—  not  for  homes,  but  for  general 
commercial  lighting  —  a  MAZDA 
lamp  based  on  the  new/principle  of  using 
inert  gases  like  nitrogen  or  argon,  in  place 
y  .  of  vacuum. 

In  this  lamp,  MAZDA  Service  has  achieved  the 
seemingly  impossible  task  bf  producing  not  only  a  lamp 
that  gives  twenty  times  as  much  light  as  the  largest  in¬ 
candescent  lamp  made  tep  years  ago  but  a  lamp  that  gives 
twice  as  much  light  per  dollar's  worth  of  electricity  as  the 
smaller  MAZDA  lamps  in  common  use. 

And  the  unending  effort  typified  in  the  making  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  lamp— this  making  of,  new  lamps  from  lamps  that  are  not  yet 
old  —  this  incessant  search/ and  study  and  experiment  that 
hurries  to  the  makers  of'  MAZpA  lamps  every  new  idea  and 
every  late  discovery  —  it  is  f/ns/dfat  makes  MAZDA  Service 
so  important  to  you. 

For  it  is  this  that  assures  you  that  every  lamp  marked  with  the  - 
name  of  MAZDA  Service  (whether  you  buy  it  tomorrow 
or  years  hence)  is  the  best  lamp  science  has  developed  up 
to  that  time — a  lamp  that  gives  you  better,  bnghter  light 
and  more  of  it  from  the  electricity  used — a  lamp 
that  embodies  the  new  discoveries  of  the 
world’s  ablest  lamp  investigators. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
(Je\  COMPANY 
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came  bundles  wliich  expressmen  trim 
died  up  to  their  door  and  dumped  noisily 
down,  and  then  baskets  that  made  Rose 
Marie  sing  with  joy  : 

“There’s  turkey  and 

sauce ! 

There’s  turkey  and 

sauce ! 

There’s  turkey — ” 

“Oli,  Rose  Marie  —  Timmy 
shouted  Eliza  Anne  in  another 
the  room  as  she  ripped  off  the 
big  square  heavy  box. 

“Coal  !”  cried  Timmy. 

“Coal !”  sniffed  Rose  Marie. 

And  Eliza  Anne  threw  her  arms 
around  as  many  of  the  baskets  as  they 
could  reach. 

“Oli,  dear  world.”  she  cried.  “Oh. 
dear — good — beautiful — happy — helping 
world  —  thank  you — thank  you  —  thank 
you  !” 

And  then  came  letters. 

One  dollar — two  dollars — ten  dollars 
in  crisp  green  bills  rolled  out  into  Eliza 
Anne’s  astonished  lap  as  she  opened 
the  envelopes  and  she  sat  spellbound, 
fingering  the  money. 

“But  —  but  —  we  didn’t  advertise  for 
this;  we — ”  and  still  it  poured  in  until 
even  the  postman  and  the  grocery  boy 
and  the  neighbors  for  blocks  around 
knew  of  it  and  crowded  into  the  rooms 
of  the  four  of  ’em. 

But  on  the  third  day  came  the  letter. 
It  was  a  most  imposing  letter.  It  had 
such  a  businessy  look  about  its  type¬ 
written  address  that  Eliza  Anne,  to 
whom  it  was  directed,  opened  it  with  a 
shaking  hand : 

Dear  Miss  Eliza  Anne  [it  began  im¬ 
portantly^  :  I  noticed  your  ad  in  tin 
“Star.”  asking  for  a  situation  for  your 
father.  /  have  also  read  with  considerable 
interest  the  comments  of  the  “Star’s” 
reporter  as  regards  yourself.  If  your 
father  has  not  secured  a  /dace,  kindly 
have  him  call  at  this  office  and  ask  for 
the  president  of  the.  bank. 

For  a  second  after  she  had  read  it 
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The  Aristocrat” 

JUST  OUT — the  French  Ivory  Gillette 
Safety  Razor  set,  embodying  the  ad¬ 
vanced  idea  of  the  day  in  men’s  toilet  articles. 
In  design,  color  scheme  and  finish  one  of 
the  most  attractive  Gillette  sets  ever  brought 
out.  Specially  desirable  as  a  gift. 


Eliza  Anne’s  eyes  sparkled  like  little 
flames,  then  suddenly  they  became  dark 
and  somber  like  burnt-out  coals,  and 
the  letter  fluttered  to  the  floor. 

“But  where  is  my  father?”  she  said 
slowly  to  the  walls  and  the  window  and 
the  little  red  stove,  “where  in  the  world 
is  he  when  we’re  all  waitin’  and  waitin’ 
tor  him — why  don't  he  come — home?” 

HE  did  come.  Eliza  Anne  did  not 
recognize  him.  He  was  so  neatly 
dressed  and  shaved  and,  oh,  so  different. 
But  when  she  glanced  at  him  a  second 
time  she  knew.  “Pop !”  she  cried  chokily. 
“Lop!”  and  then  stared  at  him. 

But  he  caught  her  fiercely  in  his  arms. 
“Eliza  Anne,  you  done  this,”  he  said, 
crushing  her  to  him.  “You  an’  Timmy. 
Oh,  yes,  I  knew  about  it — I  knew  all 
about  it.  so  I  says  to  myself :  ‘Do  I  look 
fit  to  take  a  job  like  I  am?  Do  I  look 
like  the  man  to  make  ’em  proud  of  me? 
Or  do  I  look  like  a  down-an’-out  tramp?’ 
So  I  tell  you  what  I  done,  Eliza  Anne, 
I  worked  in  a  ditch.  I’m  strong,  Eliza 
Anne,  so  that’s  why  they  let  me  do  it, 
an’  I  firs’  of  all  got  a  clean  shave. 
There’s  nothin’  in  the  world  makes  a 
man  feel  so  self-respectin’  as  a  clean 
shave.  An’  then  these  clothes.  Oh,  I 
didn’t  have  to  pay  for  ’em  all  at  once, 
honey,  but — I  wanted — you  all  to  be 
proud  of  ne,  Eliza  Anne.  I  tell  you 
there  ain’t  a  father  in  the  world’s  got 
a  kid  like  you.” 

"An’  like  me,  too,”  piped  up  Rose 
Marie,  clinging  to  him. 

“Like  the  four  of  you,”  lie  said  huskily. 
“Like  the  four  of  you.” 


“You  little  darling,”  she  cried.  Then 
she  turned  to  Eliza  Anne.  “Your  case 
has  created  so  much  interest  that  I  have 
been  sent  to  investigate,”  she  said  briskly. 

Eliza  Anne  did  not  know  what  a  case 
was,  but  said :  “Yes.  ma’am,”  politely. 

“And  we  thought — that  is.  the  society 
thought— perhaps  you  might  like  to— 
well,  to-. find  a  home — perhaps  a  tempo¬ 
rary  home  for  the  baby  and  this  little 
one.” 

“A — home?” 

“Yes,  why  it  must  be  hard  for  your 
father  to  provide  for  so  many — ” 

“A —home?” 

“And  these  two  could  find  a  lovely 
home,  I’m  sure.” 

“Away  from — us?” 

“Of  course,”  said  the  woman  impa¬ 
tiently,  “but  with  such  nice  people — ” 

SOMETHING  about  Eliza  Anne  stopped 
her.  Perhaps  it  was  the  quick  arm 
she  threw  tight  around  Rose  Marie  or 
the  way  she  smoothed  the  covers  of  the 
washbasket  crib. 

“I  don’t  guess  you  understand,”  she 
said  slowly,  and  each  word  dropped  from 
her  lips  like  the  strokes  of  a  hammer. 
“I  —  don’t  —  guess  —  you  —  understand, 
ma’am,  that  we — don’t — ever — go — away 
—from— each— other.  Why,  all  we’ve  got 
is  each  other.  It— it  wouldn’t  be  much 
fun  for  two  of  us  to  be  away  from  the 
other  two.  You  see,”  she  said,  smiling 
a  little  warm,  pleasant  smile,  “you  see, 
ma’am,  we  four — well — we  goes  every- 
wheres  together." 

And  the  woman,  with  a  shrug,  shut 
the  door  on  Rose  Marie’s  happy  chirp : 


Lc  1 L  that  evening  a  stout  lady  knocked 
<  at  Eliza  Anne’s  door.  Timmy  opened 
it,  and  Rose  Marie  smiled  up  into  the 
idy’s  face. 


“ Togevver ,  tog  ewer — 
Everywheres  togevver — ” 

and  left  the  four  of  ’em  quite  alone  by 
themselves. 
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in  years;  but  he’s  got  a  good  heart  in 
him.  If  you’d  git  in  jail  he’d  sure  be 
around  an'  give  you  a  cussin’  and  some 
tobacco — that  is,  if  any  of  us  boys  would 
get  in  jail,  whot-I-mean.” 

“No  reasonable  person  would  take  any 
offense,  I  am  sure.”  laughed  the  new¬ 
comer,  seating  himself  and  gratefully 
stretching  liis  travel-wearied  limbs.  “And 
now  to  return  to  the  subject  that  is 
uppermost  in  my  mind.  I  wish  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  fresh  mount,  as  I  have  already 
intimated,  and  push  on  to  Major  Lawrie’s 
immediately  after  I  have  eaten.  And,  as 
I  am  a  stranger  in  this  country,  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  ask  you  to  be  my  guide.  I  shall  of 
course  expect  to  remunerate  you  for  your 
time,  and  will  be  very  grateful  besides.” 

“I  ain’t  Chinamun  enough  to  make  any 
charge  fer  a  thing  like  that,”  averred 
the  Missourian  sonorously.  “I  wuz  aim¬ 
in’  to  ask  you  to  let  me  go  along;  be¬ 
cause  I  allowed  you’d  stand  a  pritty 
good  show  of  being  shot  up  if  you  went 
up  there  alone.  Because,  you  see,  my 
mining  pardner  and  the  red-lieaded  bron¬ 
cho  twister  whot  works  here  has  got 
more  meanness  between  ’em  than  a  bunch 
of  Apaches — they’re  full  of  devil’s  mis¬ 
chief,  whot-I-mean.  They  dug  out  of  here 
this  evening  acting  mighty  mysterious. 
And  I  expect  to  find  them  up  there  pulling 
off  a  chiveree — pounding  on  oil-can  tom¬ 
toms  and  blowing  cow  horns  for  the 
Major  on  account  of  them  being  bulled  up 
to  believe  him  married.  And  the  Major 
would  be  strictly  on  the  shoot  In  a  case 
of  that  kind ;  because  he  don’t  stand  for 
Amerikin  customs;  wouldn’t  stand  for 
no  chiveree,  whot-I-mean. ” 

CASTLEMAN  thanked  Mizzoo  for  his 
thoughtfulness  and  information.  “As 
I  am  an  entire  stranger  to  you,”  he  then 
went  on  cordially,  “you  are  entitled  to 
an  explanation  of  the  situation  that  has 
thrown  me  upon  your  hospitality.  The 
young  lady  who  accompanied  Major 
Lawrie  to-day  is  my  fiancee.  The  date 
of  our  wedding,  in  fact,  was  set  for  to¬ 
day,  but  the  elderly  lady,  who,  by  the 
way,  is  Miss  Browning’s  aunt  and 
guardian,  and  not  her  mother,  as  the  old 
gentleman  erroneously  assumes,  swooped 
down  from  somewhere  out  of  the  sky 
and  compelled  her  niece  to  accompany 
her.  I  may  say,  by  the  way,  that  the 
aunt  objects  to  the  union  of  her  niece 
and  myself,  solely  because  I  am  not  a 
millionaire  or  an  English  peer ;  although, 
of  course,  it  is  quite  possible,”  the 
stranger  paused  here,  cleared  his  throat, 
iand,  in  an  entirely  dignified  manner,  pro¬ 


ceeded,  “it  is  quite  possible  that  Miss 
Browning’s  aunt  shares  a  somewhat  gen¬ 
eral  impression  that  men  of  my  calling — 
I  am  a  commercial  traveler,  albeit  in  an 
educational  line — are  necessarily  persons 
of  mediocre  intellectual  and  moral  at¬ 
tainment.  At  any  rate,  my  fiancee  left  a 
note  explaining  the  situation  and  en¬ 
treating  me  to  follow  and  rescue  her  from 
her  aunt,  who,  as  our  old  friend  justly 
surmises,  is  a  somewhat  determined 
character.  One  more  thing  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  Is  there,  by  any  chance,  a  person 
in  this  region  who  is  legally  qualified  to 
perform  the  nuptial  ceremony?  You  will 
see,  readily,  that  her  marriage  would  at 
this  juncture  release  my  wife-to-be  from 
the  obligation  of  procuring  a  chaperon 
to  accompany  us  back  to  civilization.” 

“There  ain’t  been  no  preacher  within 
a  hundred  miles  of  here  since  the  hoys 
ran  a  part  of  one  out  of  Coloro.  But, 
for  want  of  a  better  man.  and  because 
they  got  tired  of  traveling  so  far  to  file 
their  locations,  the  boys  up  at  the  mines 
made  me  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  When 
they  sprung  it  on  me  first  I  jes’  said : 
‘Well,  tli’  nerve  of  some  folkses’  chil¬ 
dren.’  But  they  kept  peckin’  away  at 
me  till'  I  give  in.  Takin’  affydayvitts  on 
assessment  work  and  the  like  is  all  I 
aimed  to  do.  But  one  feller  came  along, 
and  wouldn’t  take  no  for  an  answer,  and 
I  married  him.  And,  by  Joe,  they’re 
married  yet,  an’  it’s  now  goin’  on  five 
years  ago !”  Castleman  added  a  hearty 
laugh  to  Big  Mizzoo’s  healthy  chuckle. 

“That  was  a  very  effective  knot  you 
tied— at  any  rate,  it  has  lasted  much 
longer  than  many  which  are  solemnized 
by  ordained  preachers,”  returned  Cas- 
tleinan.  “And  if  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  consent  to  do  a  like  service  for  me, 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  young  lady 
in  question  is  willing  to  thus  proceed 
somewhat  informally,  I  assure  you  that 
the  favor  will  be  appreciated.” 

/"\LD  DAD  more  than  glad  to  undergo 
the  privation  of  a  long  night  ride 
for  the  chance  of  unloading  belligerent 
reminiscences  on  an  uninitiated  stranger, 
annexed  himself  to  the  company  of  Cas- 
tleman  and  Big  Mizzoo  as  they  started 
away  from  Rancho  Hernandez.  As  the 
trio  proceeded  toward  Major  Lawrie’s,  the 
courteous  traveler  listened,  albeit  some¬ 
what  abstractedly,  to  lurid  accounts  of  Old 
Dad’s  subjugation  of  individuals  who  had 
incurred  his  wrath  on  different  occasions. 

All  but  a  mile  of  the  distance  to  Major 
Lawrie’s  ranch  had  been  covered  when 
Rig  Mizzoo  suddenly  reined  in  liis  horse 
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and  held  up  his  hand.  As  this  did  not 
lattice  to  head  off  Old  Dad,  who  was  end- 
in-  a  particularly  fierce  story,  he  drowned 
liiin  out  by  sonorously  inquiring :  “\\  hat  s 
tli-  matter  with  them  cow  brutes'/” 

“Them  cattle  is  snuffin'  blood !”  the 
major-domo  emphatically  announced 
after  a  moment  of  listening.  “I  11  bet 
that’s  up  to  the  Runt  and  I’aisauo  Red— 

dang  their  li-hearts." 

tli’  nerve  of  some  rolkses  cnii- 
dren/’  boomed  tbe  Missourian.  “Pullin 
off  a  blood  chiveree,  whot-I-mean.  I 
thought  it  was  funny — an  hombre  that 
talks  Mex  as  good  as  the  Mexicanos  an 
him  volunteerin’  to  hang  up  a  hog.  And 
that's  what  made  I’aisano  Red's  plug 
snort  and  ’plunge  so  just  before  they 
went  off.  You  see,”  Mizzoo  explained  to 
Castleman,  “any  gentle  old  horse  will 
tear  himself  wide  open  to  get  away  from 
the  smell  of  blood.  But  it  makes  cow 
brutes  crazy.  They  sound  their  blood 
Cry  and  come  on  the  run  with  the  horns.” 

“That  danged  military  Major  had  bet¬ 
ter  get  his  baqueros  out  after  them  or 

he’ll  have  all  tli’  _ 

range  stock  in  tli 
countr  y  piling 
through  his  fences,” 
commented  Old  Dad. 

“His  baqueros  is 
all  gone  to  that 
Mexican  dance,”  re¬ 
turned  Rig  Mizzoo. 

“Say,”  lie  continued, 
addressing  Castle¬ 
man,  “let’s  t  u  r  n 
these  plugs  of  ourn 
loose  and  get  up 
there  and  see 
what’s  the  matter.” 

Then  the  Mis¬ 
sourian  and  Old 
Dad,  gamely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the 
stranger,  rode  up 
the  valley  on  a 
thundering  run. 

With  every  minute 
of  riding,  the 
screaming  and 
bawling  of  blood- 
crazed  cattle  grew 
louder. 

There  is  no  mis¬ 
taking  that  blood 


they’d  been  rode  about  three  hundred 
yards,"  roared  Big  Mizzoo  promptly. 
“There’s  no  use  trying  to  lie  to  an  old 
liar,  whot-/-mean.” 

"It's  straight  goods,  just  the  same,’ 
averred  I’aisano  Red.  But  he  ducked  his 
head  and  slipped  a  hand  over  his  red 
muzzle  as  he  and  the  Runt  spun  their 
horses  around  and  dashed  off  toward 
the  herd  that  surrounded  the  house. 


As 


Barbara’s  Marriages 

By  MAUDE  RADFORD  WARREN 


“  Barbara’s 
the  latest  and 
written 
Warren. 


Marriages”  is 
the  best  novel 
by  Maude  Radford 
The  plot  of  “Bar¬ 


bara’s  Marriages”  is  strikingly 
modern,  while  its  charm  is  the 
everlasting  romantic  charm 
that  only  the  born  story-teller 
can  weave. 

The  novel  is  altogether  un¬ 
commonly  original;  it  is  Bar¬ 
bara’s  story,  not  her  ideas  nor 
anyone  else’s,  that  holds  the 
reader  and  endears  the  heroine. 


crv.  It  is  charged 

with  madness.  It  is  convulsive— demo¬ 
niacal.  The  cow  brutes  uttering  it  hll 
their  lungs  to  the  full,  soughing  in  the 
blood-tainted  air  with  feverish,  spas¬ 
modic  gasps,  their  eyes  turn  in  then 
sockets,  their  muscles  stretch  and  be¬ 
come  rigid— then,  leaping  from  guttural 
bawlings  to  staccato  screamings,  comes 
the  blood  cry  of  cattle.  The  sound 
charges  distant  cattle  with  similar 
frenzy  and  draws  them  to  the  center 
of  commotion  on  a  crazy  run. 

AT  night,  as  you  top  the  rise  that  over- 
.  looks  Major  Lawrie’s  ranch  build¬ 
ings,  the  valley  looks  much  deeper  than 
it  "really  is.  The  horsemen  checked  their 
mustangs  at  this  point,  and,  awestruck, 
looked  and  listened.  Lights  were  gleam¬ 
ing  from  all  the  windows;  ghostly, 
spiraling  dust  webs  were  rising  through 
these  shafts  of  illumination.  A  surging 
mass  of  twisting,  white-liorned  forms  en¬ 
circled  the  Major’s  modest  mansion.  And 
the  tumult  was  like  bedlam  and  Hades 
boiling  over. 

Big  Mizzoo  felt  a  hand  grip  his  shoul¬ 
der.  “Can  we  save  her?”  came  the  voice 
of  the  stranger.  “We  were  to  he  married 
in  half  an  hour  from  now.”  The  man’s 
voice  was  on  the  verge  of  breaking. 

“Don’t  worry,”  shouted  the  Missourian, 
jumping  his  horse  into  a  run  dow  n  the 
grade.  “There’s  no  danger,”  he  called 
back  over  his  shoulder.  “Them  folks  is 
all  inside,  whot-I-mean.  Rut  it’s  hard 
on  the  stock  and  fences.  They  horn  each 
other  and  go  through  everything.” 

AS  the  three  horsemen  sped  down  the 
.  grade  they  spied  a  tall  and  a  short 
rider  dashing  across  the  flat  toward  the 
house  from  the  direction  of  the  mountain 
road  leading  off  to  Pancho  Alvitro’s.  Roth 
were  yelling  like  demons  at  the  cattle, 
and  shooting  their  revolvers  into  the  air. 
They  pulled  up  for  a  moment  at.  the  edge 
of  the  enmassed  cattle,  then  wheeled 
their  mustangs  and  raced  to  meet  the 
three  horsemen  yow  approaching  from 
the  foot  of  the  hill. 

“We  heard  ’em  halier  from  away  up 
this  side  of  Mexican  Frank’s,”  shouted 
Paisano  Red.  “We  knowed  tli’  Major’s 
baqueros  wuz  on  up  at  the  dance ;  so  we 
came  back  to  see  \yhat  the  matter  wuz !” 
“Them  plugs  of  yourn  draw  breath  like 


lS  the  tall  broncho  twister  and  the 
short  mining  cowboy  spurred  up  to 
the  illumined  front  yard,  a  determined 
niglit-capped  head  popped  suddenly  out 
from  an  upper  chamber  window.  And 
both  the  cowboys’  mounts  came  down 
out  of  a  run  with  their  hind  hoofs  slid¬ 
ing.  The  interest  of  the  poised  riders 
was  then  intense  as  the  excited  “Shoo- 
oo-oo !”  of  a  strident  female  voice  min¬ 
gled  with  the  tumult  of  the  cattle. 

The  “Shoo-oo-oo”  was  being  supple¬ 
mented  by  drastic  flourishes  of  a  lady’s 
•article  of  nether  apparel,  when  the 
owner  of  the  nightcap  suddenly  spied  the 
long  and  short  cow¬ 
boys  writhing  with 
laughter  in  their 
saddles.  Then,  with 
an  indignant  and 
hasty  gesture  with 
her  fist,  the  Major’s 
infuriated  relative 
suddenly  withdrew, 
slammed  down  the 
window,  and  pulled 
the  shade. 

The  two  cowboys 
were  completing 
their  circuit  of  the 
herd  when  an  over¬ 
ly  stout  but  withal 
military  figure,  at¬ 
tired  in  a  flowing 
bath  robe,  appeared 
on  the  side  porch 
bearing  a  lamp  and 
a  shotgun.  Need¬ 
ing  no  accuser.  Pai¬ 
sano  Red  and  the 
Fighting  Runt  im¬ 
mediately  became 
invisible  on  the 
dark  side  of  their 
horses.  But,  pres¬ 
ently  reassured  by 
stentorian  cries  of 
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REGAL  SHOE  COMPANY 

270  Summer  Street  Boston,  Mass. 
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Extreme  Flexibility 
No  Steel  Arch  Stiffening 


“Hi!  Hi!”  and  the  sight  of  flames  spurt¬ 
ing  skyward  from  the  barrel  of  the 
Major’s  firearm,  the  two  cowboys  cau¬ 
tiously  became  erect.  The  militant,  bath- 
robed  figure  was  standing  perilously  near 
the  lamp  which  had  been  set  down  on  the 
porch.  And  his  attitude  suggested  speech. 

“I  say.  mi  mahn !” — the  words  at  last 
became  barely  audible  above  the  tumult 
of  cattle — “Help  me  disperse  these 
beasts !  I  sap — ” 

“Wli-a-a-t?”  bawled  Red;  and,  holding 
his  hand  back  of  his  ear,  leaned  exagger¬ 
atedly  in  his  saddle  toward  the  Major. 

UPON  this  Major  Lawrie  set  his  shot¬ 
gun  up  against  the  porch  pillar,  and. 
with  both  hands  trumpeted,  projectiled 
his  commands  across  the  sea  of  squirm¬ 
ing  tails  and  horns  considerably  more  in¬ 
telligibly. 

“I  can’t  hear  a  blanky-ty-blank  word 
you  sa-ay !”  yelled  Red  in  reply.  And  he 
stretched  his  reenforced  ear  still  more 
spectacularly  toward  the  shoutings  of 
the  militant  man  on  the  porch.  Red  had 
at  one  time  worked  for  the  Major  and 
now,  in  a  short  aside,  he  informed  the 
Fighting  Runt ;  “If  that  hombre  busts  a 
blood  vessel,  blame  me.  I'll  learn  him  to 
fire  an  American  citizen  for  being  drunk 
and  disrespectful  on  the  Fourth  of  .Tuly.’ 

The  lure  of  Red’s  outstretched  ear 
spurred  the  wrathful  Major  to  a  final 
attempt  at  vociferation.  And  he  flirted 
the  skirt  of  his  flowing  robe  dangerously 
near  the  lamp  on  the  porch,  as,  still 
with  both  hands  held  as  trumpets,  he 
bellowed;  “Hi!  You!  Hi!  Make  the 
beasts  disperse!” 

Even  while  we  laugh,  grim,  stealthy 
death  may  threaten.  And  that  which 
then  happened  blanched  the  cheeks  of 
the  danger-hardened  broncho  twister  and 
the  fearless  Fighting  Runt.  A  steer, 
making  a  feint  to  mount  the  high  steps 
of  the  porch,  caused  the  Major  to  dodge 
and  kick  over  the  lamp.  Instantly  a 
sheet  of  flame  flared  up  against  the 
house  making  the  herd  look  like  all 
horns  and  eyes. 

FOR  a  moment  Duncan  Castleman  sat 
like  a  statue  hewn  out  of  rock- 
then.  turning  for  an  instant  his  eyes 
to  the  high-starred,  resplendent  skies, 
he  cried  in  anguish :  “Merciful  Cod ' 


“Hit  the 
trail”- 


for  union  suit 
comfort 


The 

Active 

Man’s 

Underwear 


— hit  ’er  to  a 
Superior  mer¬ 
chant — and  get 
some  of  that 
“Active  Man’s 
Underwear.” 

You’ll  declare 
these  free  and 
easy  Superior  union  suits 
the  “greatest  ever.”  No 
drawers  to  slide  down, 
no  shirts  to  bunch  up,  and  none 
of  the  discomforts  of  the  new-, 
f angled  or  old-fashioned  union  suits. 

For  the  Superior  Locked  Crotch  can't  gap  in  the  v 

and  smooth  and  adjusts  itself  instantly  to  every  position. 

The  Superior  trail  leads  to  most 

haberdashers,  men’s  clothing  and  Suit  Guide  Book  for  1914-15,  which 


department  stores  everywhere.  Go 
get  yours  now — follow  the  tracks 
that  thousands  of  Superior-satisfied 
men  have  made. 


shows  actual  samples  of  a  dozen  fa¬ 
brics.  Address  Dept. 24  THE  SI .- 
PERIOR  UNDERWEAR  CO., 
Piqua,  O. 
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Black  Cat  Hose  in 

Silk  lisle,  silk,  cotton  and 
f}-  wm'«o  for  men,  for  women 
and  for  children  are  obtain- 
jf  able  in  every  city  and  county 
in  America;  10,000  dealers  sell 
/  this  world  famous  brand. 

Whatever  you  purchase  under 
this  30  year  old  label  is  with  an 

Unlimited  Guarantee 

The  decision  of  Satisfaction  is  left  to 
you.  You  decide  whether  you  get  your 
money’s  worth  always.  We  have  made 
good  on  every  claim  under  this  guar¬ 
antee  for  30  years. 

BLACK  CAT! 

Made  in  America 

There  are  gauzy  silks,  fine  gauze 
silk  lisles,  extra  durable  silk  lisles, 
medium  and  heavy  cottons,  warm  mer¬ 
inos  for  adults.  There  are  Sunday 
weights  and  “leather”  stockings  for 
children.  You  can  always  find  what 
you  want  in  this  one  renowned  brand. 
And  always  at  a  Write  us  if 

I  your  dealer  is  short  of  colors  or  styles. 

Chicago -Kenosha 
Hosiery  Co. 

Dept.  C 

Kenosha,  Wisconsin. 


No.  10 
_  Boys’  4- 
Ply,  Double  2-PJy 
Combed  Peeler  Yarn.  Tri- 

pie  knee,  with  genuine 
irisn.Linenheeland  toe. 
Very  elastic  at  knee. 

Black.  25c. 
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No.  235 
Silk  Lisle 

Fine  gauge, 
mediumweight. 
high  lustre, French 
welt,  rib  top,  high 
spliced  heels,  double 
soles  heavily  reinforced. 
Toe  reinforced  1  inch 
longer  than  usual.  All 
colors,  25c. 


No.  100— Wo¬ 
men’s  Silk  Lisle 

Seamless  extra 
elastic  ribbed  top, 
fine  g  auge  ,  light 
weight.  High  spliced 
heel.  Double  6ole.  Heavy 
reinforced  heel  and  toe.  Re¬ 
inforced  transfer.  Extra 
elasticathem.  No. 162, medi¬ 
um  weight.  No.  390,  extra 
light,  hemmed  top.  Popular 
colors.  All  25  cents. 


A  Big  Man’s  Game— for  Boys 


Bovs  take  to  the  American  Model  Builder 
like  ducks  take  to  water.  It’s  a  big  man’s 
game— natural  for  them  — supplies  a  distinct 
want  in  their  nature.  For  every  boy  is  fun¬ 
damentally  a  builder,  an  inventor,  and 


THE  A  MERIC  AM  I 
.  MODEL  BUILDER 


gives  him  just  the  opportunity  he  craves — to  think,  to 
invent,  to  create,  to  construct,  to  build — to  “use  his 
head.”  The  American  Model  Builder  contains  all  main 
mechanical  parts  used  in  modern  engineering — spring 
tempered,  nickel-plated  steel  girders,  gears,  pinions, 
pulleys,  beams,  bolts,  nuts,  etc.,  with  which  boys  can 
build  bridges,  derricks,  etc.,  Fathers,  and  Boys,  too. 

Write  for  illustrated  free  book 

-‘The  Story  of  Steel,”  which  shows  dozens 
of  new  models  and  tells  all  about  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Model  Builder. 

Eight  sizes,  50c  up,  at  Sporting  Goods, 
Toy  and  Department  stores  everywhere. 

Look  for  jjte  American  Mechanical  Toy  Co., 
this  M  •«  341  East  First  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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Save  Eleanor!  Help  me  save  Eleanor!” 
Castleman’s  words  woke  all  the  ranch¬ 
men  up.  Without  waiting  for  their  three 
companions  to  join  them.  Red  and  the 
Runt  spurred  their  mustangs  straight  into 
the  mass  of  frenzied  cattle.  For  half  a 
minute  they  fought  their  way  into  the 
cordon  of  maddened  stock,  jabbing  with 
their  spurs  and  desperately  plying  their 
doubled  reatas.  Then  a  fighting  cow  sud¬ 
denly  gave  Red's  horse  a  prod  on  the 
shoulder  that  threw  him  half  over. 

THE  sight  of  an  animal  down  doubly 
crazes  blood-frenzied  cows,  and,  in 
the  instant  that  Red’s  horse  wavered,  the 
two  horsemen  were  surrounded  by  a 
solid  phalanx  of  brandishing  horns.  One 
of  them  charged,  but  Red  dropped  her 
with  a  shot  from  his  revolver.  The  spurt 
of  flame  held  the  brutes  at  bay  for  two 
critical  moments.  Then  the  two  riders 
fought  their  way  back  out  of  the  herd. 

A  glance  over  their  shoulders,  as  they 
darted  away  from  the  cattle,  showed 
them  that  the  Major  was  scattering  the 
fire  in  every  direction  in  his  attempts  to 
beat  out  the  flames  with  a  rug.  And  at 
that  moment  the  door  opened  and  a 
comely  young  woman,  laden  heavily  with 
a  pail  of  water,  appeared  in  the  door.  In¬ 
stantly  the  decisive  stranger  trumpeted  : 

"We’re  coming,  Eleanor.  Re  careful ! 
And  don’t  get  on  fire!” 

Then  he  shouted  to  the  ranchmen : 
“Make  a  wedge !  Make  a  wedge !  A 
team  play !  The  heaviest  man  and  horse 
first !  Now,  you  tall  man,  you  and  I  next ! 
Keep  your  horse’s  nose  to  our  leader’s 
stirrups.  Now,  you  short  man  and  old 
man,  drop  in  behind.  Everybody  hold  each 
other  up!  Every  man  push  forward!" 

CASTLEMAN,  who  had  captained 
many  a  victorious  football  team, 
had  the  ranchmen  lined  up  and  started 
before  they  fully  sensed  what  was  hap¬ 
pening. 

“ Hu-ah !  Hu-ah!  Hep-Hep!  Raca- 
baca-a!”  bawled  the  cowboys  as  the 
wedge  started  for  the  burning  building. 
Scurrying  cows,  being  prodded  by  fren¬ 
zied  sisters,  bumped  the  riders’  horses. 
Steers,  brandishing  horns  as  blindly  as 
mad  dogs,  were  every  moment  repulsed 
by  the  warning  cries  or  stinging  blows  of 
the  horsemen.  Castleman  laid  about  him 
with  Paisano  Red’s  loaded  quirt. 

“We’re  coming,  Eleanor!”  he  called. 
“Re  careful,  Eleanor ;  he  careful  not  to 
get  on  fire.” 

Progress  became  more  perilous  and  less 
sure  as  the  horsemen  fought  their  way 
into  the  frenzied  brute  mob — and,  as  the 
moments  passed,  the  flames  of  the  house 
flared  higher. 

Some  of  the  burning  oil  from  the  lamp 
had  run  off  the  high  porch  onto  a  bench 
filled  with  painter’s  materials.  The  fire 
began  to  blaze  like  a  furnace  underneath 
the  underpinnings  of  the  house. 

WORST  of  all.  increasing  numbers  of 
cattle  crowded  toward  the  horse¬ 
men,  drawn  apparently  by  the  screams  of 
the  brutes  that  snuffed  the  warm  blood 
which  trickled  from  the  prodded  shoul¬ 
der  of  Paisano  Red’s  mustang.  It  was 
no  longer  a  case  of  working  a  passage 
through  a  herd  of  skirmishing  cattle,  but 
of  being  closely  hedged  in  by  a  solid  pha¬ 
lanx  of  menacing  horns.  Animals  in  the 
rear  fought  crazily  to  crowd  to  the  front 
rank.  Every  instant  promised  that  a  cow 
would  dare  a  forward  dash  from  the 
foremost  line,  or  that  the  pressure  of 
the  cattle  from  behind  would  shove  the 
hedge  of  horns  upon  the  encircled  core 
of  men  who  were  fighting  so  desperately 
to  push  forward. 

Progress  toward  the  house  became 
steadily  slower,  then  impossible.  Not 
one  of  the  cowboys  expected  anything 
less  than  death.  Rut  Castleman,  buoyed 
up  of  reason  by  his  love  of  a  woman, 
and  probably  also  -by  his  ignorance  of 
cattle,  kept  on  shouting.  “We’re  coming, 
Eleanor !  Re  careful  you  don’t  catch  on 
fire.  Go  ahead,  men.  Everybody  in  on 
this!  Everybody  go  ahead!” 

JUST  then  a  huge  steer,  maddened  from 
being  hooked  from  behind,  lurched 
forward  at  Red’s  horse.  Red  had  his 
revolver  ready  for  this,  and  he  brought 
the  brute  crashing  to  the  ground  with  a 
bullet  just  back  of  the  lowered  horns. 

Then,  for  several  seconds,  it  seemed 
that  the  five  horsemen  must  go  down  be¬ 
fore  the  shifting  avalanche  of  cattle. 
But  some  way  they  weathered  it,  keep¬ 
ing  the  horns  back  and  their  horses  on 
their  feet.  When  the  crisis  passed  they 
were  again  moving  toward  the  house, 
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leaving  the  cattle  with  a  new  ex<  ift  . 
focus  for  their  carnival  of  blood  lit 
prostrate,  bleeding  carcass.  With  the 
center  of  gravitation  behind  them  the 
horsemen  made  steady,  though  still 
perilous  progress  toward  tin*  house. 

Once  through  the  main  herd  of  cattle, 
a  fresh  dilemma  awaited  them.  The 
flames,  now  roaring  up  almost  to  the 
eaves  from  the.  underpinnings  of  the 
porch,  had  driven  Eleanor  and  the  Major 
into  the  house  and  were  every  moment 
throwing  out  a  wider  circle  of  heat.  The 
probability  was  that  the  men  and  their 
horses  would  be  charged  by  cattle  the 
moment  they  dismounted  to  fight  the 
fire.  To  carry  the  occupants  of  the  house 
back  through  flic  cattle  was,  of  course, 
not  to  be  considered.  Rut  Castleman 
instantly  saw  a  way  out. 

“Ride  your  horses  into  the  woodshed,” 
he  called.  “We  can  fight  the  fire  from 
inside  the  house.” 

FORTUNATELY  the  woodshed  imme¬ 
diately  abutted  the  house,  and,  once 
their  animals  were  out  of  the  way,  the 
men  had  no  trouble  gaining  access  to 
the  main  building.  A  little  later  the 
garden  hose  was  playing  on  the  roof 
and  buckets  of  water  were  being  dashed 
on  tlie  flames  from  upstairs  windows. 
Paisano  Red  and  the  Runt  thought  to 
go  down  in  the  basement  and  witli 
shovels  throw  loose  dirt  on  the  flaming 
mass  of  paint  and  oil.  Castleman  and 
His  ladylove  worked  like  beavers  to¬ 
gether,  lugging  water  up  the  stairs. 

In  a  surprisingly  short  time,  consider¬ 
ing  everything,  the  fire  was  soaked  into 
submission.  And,  a  little  while  after, 
the  fire  fighters  were  gathered  in  the 
parlor.  The  Major,  at  his  best  as  a  grate¬ 
ful  host,  dispensed  introductions  and 
hospitality  in  tones  stentorian  enough  to 
carry  above  the  outside  tumult  of  cattle. 

In  no  event  would  Paisano  Red  and  the 
Fighting  Runt  have  been  at  home  in  a 
parlor;  and  now  it  was  almost  too  much 
for  them — the  gracious  advances  of  the 
Major  and  the  radiant  young  woman — 
whom  these  two  cowboys  still  considered 
the  Major’s  wife — and  occasional  bel¬ 
ligerent  stares  from  the  irate  “mother- 
in-law.”  who  evidently  remembered  them 
very  distinctly.  They  kept  working  back 
into  a  deep  and  furnitureless  corner,  and 
there,  white  and  shaken,  they  would 
stand,  looking  up  and  down  into  each 
other’s  faces — a  guilty  pair.  The  bawl¬ 
ing  of  the  herd  outside  was  all  that  kept 
them  alive — and  even  this  involved  per¬ 
turbing  recollections. 

THE  tall  broncho  twister  and  the  short 
mining  cowboy  were  fairly  sweating 
out  their  misery  when  Old  Dad  spied 
them.  The  major-domo,  always  ready 
and  anxious  to  aid  embarrassed  friends, 
strode  grimly  over  to  the  guilty  pair. 

“Dang  yer  sneaking,  blood  chivereeing 
h-hearts,”  he  began,  “you  did  pry  the  lid 
off  of  Yuma-Arizona-in-the-Summer- 
Time.  Fer  ten  cents  Mex  I’d  tell  the 
bunch  that  you  whelps  done  it.” 

The  tall  and  the  short  cowboy  were 
squirming  like  fishworms  in  a  bait  can 
when  the  grimly  triumphant  major-domo 
was  interrupted  by  Castleman,  who  came 
just  then  from  an  earnest  interview  he 
had  been  holding  with  the  lady  whom 
he  liked  to  call  Eleanor.  He  pulled  out 
his  watch  as  lie  stepped  forward,  and, 
as  usual,  spoke  decisively. 

“It  is  now,”  he  began,  “within  five  min¬ 
utes  of  the  time  that  has  been  set  for 
Miss  Rrowning  and  me  to  be  married. 
Rut  first,  gentlemen,  I  must  thank  you 
all,  for  myself  and  for  my  wife-to-be,  for 
the  conspicuous  part  played  by  you  in 
her  preservation.  It  would  be  quite  im¬ 
possible,  of  course,  for  either  of  us  to 
ever  express  our  gratitude  to  you.  men 
or  our  appreciation.  So,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  we  are  indeed  glad  that  we 
may  invite  you  to  witness  as  guests  that 
which  to  us  is  the  most  sacred  cere¬ 
monial  of  our  lives.  And  now,  coming 
back  to  the  point  in  hand,  let  me  explain 
briefly  we  were  to  have  been  married  in 
Los  Angeles  at  the  hour  now  closely  ap¬ 
proaching,  but  that  we,  perhaps  I  should 
say  I,  particularly  wish  to  consider  that 
there  has  been  a  change  of  place  and 
not  of  time.  Fortunately,  I  have  a  mar¬ 
riage  license  at  hand.  It  is  fortunate, 
not  to  say  providential,  also,  that  one 
among  us  is  legally  qualified  to  perform 
the  nuptial  rite.” 

TWO  minutes  later  Rig  Mizzoo,  in  liis 
earnest,  booming,  manly  voice,  pro¬ 
nounced  Eleanor  Browning  and  Duncan 
Castleman  man  and  wife. 
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One  temperature 
-all  winter 


What  can  be  better  in  winter  for 
little  and  big  folks  than  a  home 
always  evenly  warmed? — no  overheat¬ 
ing,  no  fuel  wastes,  no  chilly  hours,  no 
sudden  changes!  You  hold  to  one 
temperature  when  the 

svtphon]?EGITHERM 

automatically  controls  your  boiler  dampers. 
All  night  and  all  day  this  little  metal  servant 
(usually  set  at  70  degrees)  feels  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  room ;  if 
weather  conditions 
change  the  tempera¬ 
ture  indoors  even  one 
degree  the  REGI- 
THERM  quickly 
brings  the  temperature 
back  to  70.  Keeps  your 
rooms  equally  temper¬ 
ate  in  mild  or  severe 
weather;  no  running  downstairs  to  change 
dampers.  No  batteries,  or  clock-work  to  wind 
up,  regulate  or  wear  out.  Fuel  saved  repays 
the  moderate  purchase 
price.  Easy  to  put  on  old 
heaters. 

Let  us  mail  booklet  “New 
Heating  Aids”  (free),  tell¬ 
ing  about  REGITHERM, 
also  about  the  SYLPHON 
PACKLESS  Radiator 
Valve,  that  never  leaks; 
also  tells  about  highly  im¬ 
proved  NORWALL  Radi¬ 
ator  Air  Valves,  etc.  Write 
today. 


FOR  FACTORIES — for  varnishing,  painting, 
cooling,  drying,  any  degree  from  50  to  250, 
REGITHERM  saves  labor,  insures  workman¬ 
ship.  (Send  for  special  booklet,  free). 

pMCANfMATORrOMPANY 

Write  Dept.  K  CHICAGO 

Maker  of  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 


Almost  any  Infant  or  Adult 
Can  Digest  Holstein  Milk 

The  leading  specialists  agree  that  most  disorders 
associated  with  infant  feeding  (or  adult  feeding  on  a  milk 
diet)  arise  from  the  indigestibility  of  milk  overcharged 
with  fat  or  cream. 

The  fat  globules  in  such  milk  are  always  large  and 
consequently  slow  to  digest.  In  the  milk  of  other  cows, 
the  fat  globules  are  2.7  times  larger  than  the  fat  globules 
in  Holstein  Cows’  milk.  Expressed  graphically,  the  rela¬ 
tive  size  would  be  about  as  follows  : 


Milk  with  large  Fat  Globules. 


0  Holstein  Fat  Globules. 


And  that  isn’t  the  only  difference.  In  addition  to  their 
minute  size,  the  fat  globules  in  Holstein  Cows’  milk  are 
light,  easily  broken  up  and  readily  assimilated  by  the 
digestive  ^fluids  of  even  undeveloped  or  weakened  stom¬ 
achs.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the 
hearty  endorsement  that  the  medical  fraternity  gives  to 
Holstein  Milk. 


Send  lor  our  booklet ,  “  The  Story  of  Holstein  Milk?' 
It  contai?is  conclusive  evidence  of  these  points . 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 

2-E  American  Building,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 
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$4  Per  Month  Buys  This 

Visible  Oliver  Typewriter 

Nothing  Down  —  Free  Trial.  Less 
than  Agents’  Prices.  Shipped  on 
approval.  If  you  want  to  keep 
it,  send  us  $4  a  month.  Our  book¬ 
let.  is  worth  sending  for  because  it 
tells  you  how  to  save  It  s  FREE 

TYPEWRITERS  DIST.  SYNDICATE 
166-W  60  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago 
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Hitting  a  High  Spot — Denver 


( Continued  from  page  17) 


to  whether  the  judgeship  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  is  a  city,  county,  or  State  office.  But 
whatever  kind  of  office  it  is.  he  holds  it 
firmly  having  been  elected  by  all  three. 

At  present  the  Judge  is  engaged  in  try- 
iDfr  to  complete  a  code  of  laws  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  women  and  children,  which  he 
hopes  will  be  a  model  for  all  other  States. 
This  code  will  cover  child  labor,  juve¬ 
nile  delinquency  and  dependency,  juve¬ 
nile  courts,  mothers’  compensation,  social 
insurance  (the  Judge’s  term  for  a  meas¬ 
ure  guaranteeing  every  woman  the  sup¬ 
port  of  her  child,  whether  she  be  married 
or  unmarried),  probation,  and  other  mat¬ 
ters  having  to  do  with  social  and  indus¬ 
trial  justice  toward  mother  and  child. 
It  is  the  Judge’s  general  purpose  to  hu¬ 
manize  the  law,  to  cause  temptations  and 
frailties  to  be  considered  by.  the  law,  and 
to  make  society  responsible  for  its  part  in 
crime.  The  Judge  is  also  trying  to  get  him¬ 
self  appointed 
a  Commissioner 

of  Child  Wel¬ 
fare  for  the 
State,  without 
salary*01'  other 
expense. 

Of  all  these 
activities  Den¬ 
ver,  so  far  as 
I  could  learn, 
seemed  gener¬ 
ally  to  approve. 

A  number  of 
women,  two 
corpo ratio n 
presidents,  a 
hotel  waiter, 
and  a  clerk  in 
an  express 
office,  among 
others,  told  me 
they  approved 
of  Lindsey’s 
w  ork  f  o  r 
w  o  m  e  n  a  n  d 
children.  A 
barber  in  the 
hotel  said  that 
he  “guessed  the 
Judge  was  all 
r  i  g  h  t,”  b  u  t 
added  that 
there  had  been 
“too  much  hol¬ 
lering  about  re¬ 
form,”  consid¬ 
ering  that  Den¬ 
ver  was  a  city 


said  to  me,  “is  the  story  of  every  Ameri¬ 
can  city.  Denver  is  no  worse  than  the  rest. 
Indeed,  L  believe  it  is  a  cleaner  and  bet¬ 
ter  city  than  most,  and  I  have  been  in 
every  city  in  every  State  in  this  Union.” 

Three  Sorts 

IT  has  been  said  that  “the  worst  thing 
about  reform  is  the  reformer.”  You  can 
say  the  same  thing  about  authorship  and 
authors,  or  about  plumbing  and  plumbers. 

It  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  the 
human  element  is  the  weak  element.  I 
have  met  a  number  of  reformers  and 
have  come  to  classify  them  under  three 
general  heads.  Without  considering  the 
branch  of  reform  in  which  they  are  in¬ 
terested,  but  only  their  characteristics 
as  individuals,  I  should  say  that  all  pro¬ 
fessional  reformers  might  be  divided  as 
follows :  First,  zealots,  or  “inspired”  re¬ 
formers;  second,  cold-blooded,  theoreti¬ 
cal,  statistical 
reformers  ; 
third,  a  small 
number  of  nor- 
m  a  1  h  u  m  a  n 
beings,  capable 
alike  of  feel¬ 
ing  and  of  rea¬ 
soning  clearly. 

About  reform¬ 
ers  of  the  first 
type  there  is 
often  some¬ 
thing  abnor¬ 
mal.  They  are 
frequently  of 
the  most  radi- 
c  a  1  opinions, 
and  are  likely 
to  be  impatient, 
intolerant,  and 
suspicious  of 
the  integrity  of 
those  who  do 
not  agree  with 
them.  They 
take  to  the 
platform  like 
ducks  to  water 
and  their  egos 
are  likely  to  be 
very  highly  de¬ 
veloped.  Re¬ 
formers  of  the 
second  type 
are  repulsive 
because  reform 
with  them  has 
become  me- 


Her  House 

Sketches  from  Awayback 


lepending  for  a  good  deal  of  her  pros- 
jerity  upon  tourists. 

In  the  more  intelligent  circles  the  great 
objections  to  the  Judge  seemed  to  rest 
lpon  the  florid  methods  he  lias  used  to 
promote  his  causes,  upon  the  diversity  of 
his  interests,  and  upon  the  allegation 
that  he  had  become  a  demagogue. 

One  gentleman  described  him  to  me  as 
“the  most  hated  citizen  of  Colorado  in 
Colorado,  and  the  most  admired  citizen  of 
Colorado  everywhere  outside  the  State.” 

“Lindsey  has  done  the  State  harm, 
perhaps,”  said  this  gentleman,  “by  what 
he  has  said  about  it,  but  he  lias  done  us 
a  lot  of  good  with  his  reforms.  The 
great  trouble  is  that  he  has  too  many 
irons  in  the  fire.'  His  court  if  a  splendid 
thing;  we  all  admit  that.  And  he  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  suited  to  his  work.  But  he  has 
gotten  into  all  kinds  of  movements  and 
has  been  so  widely  advertised  that  he  has 
become  a  monumental  egotist.  He  be¬ 
lieves  in  liis  various  causes,  but.  more 
than  anything  else,  lie  believes  in  him¬ 
self,  in  getting  himself  before  the  public 
and  keeping  himself  there.  He  has  posed 
as  a  little  god,  and,  as  Shaw  says:  ‘If 
you  pose  as  a  little  god,  you  must  pose 
for  better  or  for  worse.’  ” 

The  Judge  is  a  very  small,  slight  man, 
with  a  high,  bulging  white  forehead,  thin 
liair,  a  sharp,  aquiline  nose,  a  large,  roll¬ 
ing  black  mustache  and  very  fine  eyes, 
brown  almost  to  blackness.  The  most 
striking  tilings  about  him  are  the  eyes, 
the  forehead,  and  the  waxy  whiteness  of 
his  skin.  He  looks  thin-skinned,  but  he 
seems  to  have  proved  that,  in  the  meta¬ 
phorical  sense  at  least,  he  is  not. 

A  Few  of  the  Hero’s  Words 

HE  speaks  of  his  causes  quietly  but 
very  earnestly,  and  you  feel,  as  yon 
listen  to  him,  that  lie  hardly  ever  thinks 
of  other  things.  There  is  something 
strange  and  very  individual  about  him. 
He  is  not  at  all  like  any  other  man  you 
e.er  saw.  and,  for  that  reason,  it  is  hard 
to  classify  him  quickly. 

“The  story  of  one  American  city,”  he 


chanieal ;  they  measure  suffering  and  sin 
with  decimals,  and  regard  their  fellow 
men  as  specimens.  What  the  reformer 
of  the  third  class  will  do  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say.  It  is  possible  that,  blowing 
neither  hot  nor  cold,  he  will  not  accom¬ 
plish  so  much  as  the  others,  but  he  can 
reach  groups  of  persons  who  consider  re¬ 
formers  of  the  first  class  unbalanced  and 
those  of  the  second  inhuman. 


Admitted 

I 


HAVE  a  friend  who  is  a  reformer  of 
_  the  third  class.  His  temperate  writ¬ 
ings,  surcharged  with  sanity  and  a  sense 
of  justice,  have  reached  many  persons 
who  could  hardly  be  affected  by  “yellow” 
methods  of  reform.  Becoming  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  his  work,  he  was  finally 
tempted  to  take  the  platform.  One  day, 
when  he  had  come  back  from  a  lecture 
tour,  I  chanced  to  meet  him,  and  was 
surprised  to  hear  from  him  that,  though 
he  had  been  successful  as  a  lecturer,  he 
nevertheless  intended  to  abandon  that 
field  of  work.  I  asked  him  why. 

“I’ll  tell  you,”  he  said.  “At  first  it 
was  all  right.  I  had  certain  things  I 
wanted  to  say  to  people,  and  I  said  them. 
But  as  I  went  on,  I  began  to  feel  my 
audiences  more  and  more.  I  began  to 
know  how  certain  things  I  said  would 
affect  them.  I  began  to  want  to  affect 
them — to  play  upon  them,  see  them 
stirred,  hear  them  applaud.  So.  hardly 
realizing  it  at  first,  I  began  shifting  my 
speeches,  playing  up  certain  points,  not 
so  much  because  those  points  were  the 
ones  which  ought  to  be  played  up,  but 
because  of  the  pleasure  it  gave  me  to 
work  up  my  audience.  Then,  one  night 
while  I  was  talking,  I  realized  what  was 
happening  to  me.  I  was  losing  my  intel¬ 
lectual  honesty  Public  speaking  had 
been  stealing  it  from  me  without  my 
knowing  it.  Then  and  there  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  give  it  up.  I’m  not  going  to 
‘say  it’  any  more ;  I’m  going  to  ‘write  it.’ 
When  a  man  is  writing,  other  minds  are 
not  acting  upon  his  as  they  are  when 
he  is  speaking  to  an  audience.  ’ 
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Don’t  Say  “Ink” 

Carter 


The  stationer  you  deal  with  is  anxious  to 
please  you.  If  you’re  not  particular  in  asking, 
there  is  nothing  to  guide  him.  But  you  know 
that  the  ink  which  records  the  activities  of 
your  business  cannot  be  too  good,  too  last¬ 
ing.  Ink  is  a  small  item  of  your  office  or 
home  expense — you  should  therefore  insist 
on  the  best.  The  slight  difference  in  cost 
between  a  “near-ink  and  any  one  of  the 
various  kinds  of  Carter  Inx  represents  cheap 
insurance  on  your  books,  signatures  and 
valuable  papers.  SAY  CARTER  INX. 


Have  you  ordered  your  set  of  the  little  im¬ 
ported  porcelain  inkstands — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carter  Inx  >  Send  for  them  today;  fill 
them  with  the  tonic  intended  for  them 
Carter’s  Pencraft  for  Mr.  Inx,  please,  and 
Carter’s  Carmine  for  the  Mrs.  They  will 
radiate  inspiration  all  over  your  desk. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  Inx  may  be  had  at 
dealers’  for  25  cents  the  pair.  If  your  dealer 
hasn’t  them,  send  us  his  name  and  address, 
with  35  cents,  which  covers  packing  and 
mailing,  and  we  will  send  you  a  pair  of  these 
interesting  little  figures. 


Hr 


THE  CARTER’S  INK  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  .  Chicago  Montreal 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Writing  Inks,  Adhesives,  Typewriter  Ribbons  and  Carbon  Papers  in  Amenca. 


/  Ail  prices  are  smashed  during  this  won 
-  derful  special  sale.  This  is  your  opportunity  to 
get  that  long-wanted  diamond  at  a  great  saving! 

PERFECT-CUT  DIAMONDS— $25 
On  30  Days  Home  Trial! 

Beautiful  white  diamonds— ladies’  or  gentlemen’s  as  low 
as  $2.5.  We  save  you  big  money.  Free  inspection  allowed 
betore  you  decide. 

Send  Postal  for  FREE  Catalog 

Get  this  great  bargain  book  today.  Dazzling  display  of 
fine  diamonds,  jewelry,  watches.  All  sold  on  free  trial 
and  money  back  if  you  want  it.  Write  today. 

ALFRED  WARE  COMPANY,  Dept.  40.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Learn  a  Paying  Profession 

that  assures  you  a  good  income  and  position  for  life 
For  twenty  years  we  liave  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work 

Our  graduates  earn  large  salaries.  We  assist 
them  to  secure  these  positions.  Learn  how  you  can 
become  successful.  Terms  easy-living  inexpensive. 
Write  for  catalogue — NOW  ! 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
949  Wabash  Avenue,  Effingham.  Illinois 


The  Quality  Car 


V  l|l  I  9  "jm  means  real  automobile  luxury 
IL  ■  Mr  at  the  lowest  possible  price 

§j§  J  IH  'T'HE  powerful  METZ  Roadster,  in  its  new 

rnStm I  fore  door  form,  is  a  masterpiece  both  in  de¬ 
sign  and  construction.  It  is  a  giant  in  strength, 
dressed  in  an  exterior  of  elegance  and  comfort 
— precisely  the  car  you  want,  if  you  want  the 
most  for  your  money.  This  new  METZ  model  carries  the  best  equipment  throughout, 
including  4-cyl.  water  cooled  motor,  Bosch  magneto,  Prest-O-Lite  tank,  best  quality 

Goodrich  clincher  tires,  and  plate  glass  rain-vision  double  -  (T  4  Q  C 

adjustable  wind  shield.  Pure  stream  line  body,  wide  fore-  f.  /]  " 

doors, roomy  and  comfortable  seat  luxuriously  upholstered, 
with  deep  cushions.  In  open  competition  with  leading 
cars  of  all  makes,  as  well  as  rac- 
ing  models,  it  has  consistently 
won  numerous  endurance  and  hill¬ 
climbing  contests,  including  the 
last  Glidden  Tour.  It  is  a  safe 
car  for  any  woman  to  drive,  and 
in  reliable  road  performance  has 
no  superior. 

Write  for  catalog  “C” 

METZ  CO.,  Waltham,  Mass. 


Equipped  Complete 


New  Fore-Door 
Model 

The  Recognized  High  Class  Car  in  the  Low  Price  Class 
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:  *.;*••••  Over  12,- 

|  /  *  000,000  Sons 

of  Uncle  Sam 
have  purchased  Star  Safety 
Razors — increasingly  popu¬ 
lar  for  39  years — the  Original  Safety. 

The  heavy  steel 
Star  blade  always 
gives  a  velvety  shave, 
and  retains  its  keen 
edge  indefinitely.  It 
is  the  real  economy 
safety — one  blade 
will  give  more  than 
8,000  perfect  shaves 
-20  years  of  shav¬ 
ing  satisfaction  sure 


.zor 

For  those  who  prefer  the  wafer  blade  safety, 
the  new  Star  Cru-Steel  Safety  Razor  offers  all 
the  newest  improvements— the  frame,  the  handle 
and  stropper  are  built  on  the 
Star  principle  of  construction 
—  therefore  built  right.  The 
blades  are  made  of  specially 
treated  crucible  steel,  fitted  with 
curved  tension  hacks  which 
prevent  vibration  and  pull¬ 
ing —  shaving  smoothly, 
closer,  and  last  longer 
than  ordinary  wafer 
blades.  Twelve  blades 
come  with  each  razor.  All 
parts  are  securely  held 

,  in  case  by  patented 
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attachments,  which 
prevent  their  loss. 
Outfit  complete, 
$1.00.  Extra 
blades,  6  for  25c. 


If  you  don ’t  shave  happily,  buy  a  Star.  Ask 
your  friends— ask  your  dealer — or,  ask  us. 
Kampfe  Bros.,  Since  1875,  8-10-12  Reade  Sired,  New  York  City 


The  Giant  Heater 

WILL  HKAT  ANY  ORDINARY  ROOM  IN 
ZKRO  WEATHER  AT  ALMOST  NO  COST 
Applied  to  central  draught  lamp  or  gas 
jet  (naked  flame  or  mantle  burner). 

HEAT  AND  LIGHT  AT  ONE  COST 

Mr.  H.  P.  Ho-ve,  712  2nd  Ave.  S.  E„  M  inneapo- 
'  lis,  Minn.,  writes:  ‘‘Giant  Heater  is  a  perfect  suc- 
■i  cess.  I  would  not  be  without  it  in  my  home.” 

Sent  Postpaid,  Black  Iron,  $1.00. 
BRASS,  $1.50;  NICKEL  PLATED,  $2.00. 
Attractive  Illustrated  Booklet  Mailed  Fiee. 
THE  GIANT  HEATER  CO.,  188  Temple  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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$1=  DOWN 


FREE 
TRIAL 

Almost  anyone  can  afford  to  have  a  Bur- 
rowes  Billiard  and  Pool  Table.  The  prices 
are  from  $15  up,  on  easy  terms  of  $1  or  more 
down  (depending  on  size  and  style  selected), 
and  a  small  amount  each  month.  Sizes  range 
up  to  4 'Ax  9  feet  (standard).  Complete 
playing  equipment  of  balls,  cues,  etc.,  free. 


You  need  no  special  room.  It  can  be  set  on 
dining  or  library  table,  or  on  its  own  legs  or 
folding  stand,  and  quickly  set  aside  when  not 
in  use.  Burro wes  Tables  are  used  by  experts 
for  home  practice.  The  most  delicate  shots 
can  be  executed  with  the  utmost  accuracy. 
FREE  TRIAL— NO  RED  TAPE 

On  receipt  «f  first  installment  we  will  ship  Table.  Piny  on 
it  one  week  If  unsaiisfaot  ry  return  it,  and  on  its  receipt, 
we  will  refund  your  deposit  This  insures  you  a  free  trial. 
Write  today  for  illustrated  catalog  giving  prices,  terms,  etc. 

E.  T.  BURROWES  CO..  403  Center  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

Please  send  Catalog  of  Billiard  Table  Offers. 

(N-t  me.) . 

(Art fire**) . 


Perhaps  Judge  Lindsey  would  stand 
higher  in  the  opinion  of  the  more  crit¬ 
ical  citizens  of  Colorado  if  he,  too,  had 
felt  this  way. 

Where  Denver  Plays 

A  NUMBER  of  odd  items  about  Den¬ 
ver  should  he  mentioned. 

Elitch’s  Garden,  the  city’s  great  sum¬ 
mer  amusement  place,  is  famous  all 
through  the  country.  It  was  originally 
a  farm,  and  still  has  a  fine  orchard  be¬ 
sides  its  orderly  Coney  Island  features. 
Children  go  there  in  the  afternoons 
with  their  nurses,  and  all  of  Denver  goes 
there  in  the  evenings,  when  the  great  at¬ 
traction  is  the  theatre  with  its  splendid 
stock  company,  which  is  of  a  very  high 
order. 

The  Tabor  Opera  House  in  Denver  is 
famous  among  theatrical  people  largely 
because  of  the  man  who  built  it.  Tabor 
was  one  of  Denver’s  most  extraordinary 
mining  millionaires.  After  he  had  struck 
it  rich  he  determined  to  build,  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  himself,  the  finest  Opera  House 
in  the  United  States,  and  “damn  the  ex¬ 
pense.” 

While  the  building  was  under  con¬ 
struction  he  was  called  away  from  the 
city.  The  story  is  related  that  on  his  re¬ 
turn  he  went  to  see  what  progress  had 
been  made,  and  found  mural  painters  at 
work  over  the  proscenium  arch.  They 
were  painting  the  portrait  of  a  man. 
“Who’s  that?”  demanded  Tabor. 
“Shakespeare,”  the  decorator  informed 
him. 

“Shakespeare — shake  hell !”  responded 
the  proprietor.  “He  never  done  nothing 
for  Denver.  Paint  him  out  and  put  me 
up  there.” 

Though  there  have  been  no  Tabors 
made  in  Denver  in  the  last  few  years, 
mining  has  not  gone  out  of  fashion. 

In  the  lobby  of  the  Brown  Palace 
Hotel  my  companion  and  I  saw  several 
old  fellows  sitting  about,  looking  neither 
prosperous  nor  busy,  but  always  talking 
mines.  A  kind  word,  or  even  a  pleasant 
glance,  is  enough  to  set  them  off.  In¬ 
stantly  their  hands  dive  into  their 
pocket’s  and  out  come  nuggets  and  sam¬ 
ples  of  ore,  which  they  polish  upon  their 
coat  sleeves,  and  hold  up  proudly,  turn¬ 
ing  them  to  catch  the  light. 

“Yes.  sir!  I  made  the  doggondest 
strike  up  there  you  ever  saw !  It’s  all 
on  the  ground.  Come  over  here  and  look 
at  this !” 

To  which  the  answer  is  likely  to  be: 
“No,  I  haven’t  time.” 

A  Statesman  Who  Spat 

THE  Denver  Club  is  a  central  rallying 
place  for  the  successful  business 
men  of  the  city.  It  is  a  splendid  club, 
with  the  best  of  kitchens,  and  cellars, 
and  humidors.  All  over  the  land  I  have 
met  men  who  had  been  entertained  there 
and  who  spoke  of  the  place  with  some¬ 
thing  like  affection. 

One  night,  several  weeks  after  we  had 
left  Denver,  we  were  at  the  Bohemian 
Club  in  San  Francisco,  and  fell  to  talk¬ 
ing  of  Denver  and  her  clubs. 

“It  was  in  a  club  in  Denver,”  one  man 
said,  “that  I  Avitnessed  the  most  re¬ 
markable  thing  I  saw  in  Colorado.” 
“What  was  that?”  we  asked. 

“I  met  a  former  governor  of  the  State 
there  one  night,”  he  said.  “We  sat 
around  the  fire.  Every  now  and  then  he 
would  spit  and  hit  the  very  center  of  a 
cuspidor  which  stood  fifteen  feet  away. 
The  remarkable  thing  about  it  was  that 
he  didn’t  look  more  than  forty-five  years 
old.  I  have  always  wondered  how  a 
man  of  that  age  could  have  carried  his 
responsibility  as  governor,  yet  have  found 
time  to  learn  to  spit  so  superbly.” 

The  First  Peek 

AN  enthusiastic  young  millionaire,  the 
-lA  son  of  a  pioneer,  determined  that 
my  companion  and  I  ought  to  see  the 
mountain  parks. 

It  was  winter,  and  for  reasons  all  too 
plainly  visible  from  the  city,  no  auto¬ 
mobiles  had  attempted  the  ascent  since 
fall,  for  the  mountain  barrier,  rearing  it¬ 
self  majestically  to  the  westward,  glit¬ 
tered  appallingly  with  ice  and  snow. 

“We  can  have  a  try  at  it  anyway,”  said 
our  friend. 

So,  presently,  in  furs,  and  surrounded 
by  lunch  baskets  and  thermos  bottles,  we 
set  out  for  the  mountains  in  his  large 
six-cylinder  machine. 

Emerging  from  the  city,  and  faking 
the  macadamized  road  which  leads  to 
Golden,  we  had  our  first  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  full  sweep  of  that  serrated 
mountain  wall,  visible  for  almost  a  hun¬ 


dred  miles  north  of  Denver,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  south;  a  solid,  stupendous  line, 
flashing  as  though  the  precious  minerals 
had  been  coaxed  out  to  coruscate  in  the 
warm  surface  sunshine. 

There  was  something  operatic  in  that 
vast  and  splendid  spectacle.  I  felt  that 
the  mountains  and  the  sky  formed  the 
hack  drop  in  a  continental  theatre,  the 
stage  of  which  is  made  up  of  thousands 
of  square  miles  of  plains. 

Prankish  Nature 

O  l  HIKING  a  pleasant  pace  we  sped 
O  toward  the  barrier  as  though  mean¬ 
ing  to  dash  ourselves  against  it;  for  it 
seemed  very  near,  and  our  car  was  like 
some  great  moth  fascinated  by  the  flash 
of  ice  and  snow.  However,  as  is  usual 
where  the  air  is  clear  and  the  altitude 
great,  the  eye  is  deceived  as  to  distances 
in  Colorado,  and  the  foothills,  which 
look  not  more  than  three  or  four  miles 
from  Denver,  are  in  reality  a  dozen  miles 
away. 

Denver  has  many  stock  stories  to  illus¬ 
trate  that  point.  It  is  related  that  stran¬ 
gers  sometimes  start  to  walk  to  the 
mountains  before  breakfast,  and  the 
story  is  told  of  one  man  who,  having 
walked  for  hours,  and  thus  discovered 
the  illusory  effect  of  the  clear  mountain 
air,  was  found  undressing  by  a  four- 
foot  irrigation  ditch,  preparatory  to 
swimming  it,  having  concluded  that, 
though  it  looked  narrow,  it  was,  never¬ 
theless,  in  reality  a  river. 

Nor  is  optical  illusion  regarding  dis¬ 
tances  the  only  quality  contained  in  Den¬ 
ver  air.  Denver  and  Colorado  Springs 
are  of  course  famous  resorts  for  persons 
with  weak  lungs,  but  one  need  not  have 
weak  lungs  to  feel  the  tonic  effect  of 
the  climate.  Denver  has  little  rain  and 
much  sunshine.  Her  winter  air  seems 
actually  to  hold  in  solution  Colorado 
gold.  My  companion  and  I  found  it 
difficult  to  get  to  sleep  at  night  because 
of  the  exhilarating  effect  of  the  air,  but 
we  would  awaken  in  the  morning  after 
five  or  six  hours’  slumber,  feeling  ab¬ 
normally  lively. 

For  Politics 

I  SPOKE  about  that  to  a  gentleman 
who  was  a  member  of  our  automobile 
mountain  party. 

“There’s  no  doubt,”  he  replied,  as  we 
bowled  along,  “that  this  altitude  affects 
the  nerves.  Even  animals  feel  itr  I 
have  bought  a  number  of  eastern  show 
horses  and  brought  them  out  here,  and  I 
have  found  that  horses  which  were  en¬ 
tirely  tractable  in  their  habitual  sur¬ 
roundings  would  become  unmanageable 
in  our  climate.  Even  a  pair  of  Per- 
eherons  which  were  perfectly  placid  in 
St.  Louis,  where  I  purchased  them, 
stepped  up  like  hackneys  when  they 
reached  Denver. 

“I  think  a  lot  of  the  agitation  we  have 
out  here  comes  from  the  same  thing. 
Take  our  passionate  political  quarreling, 
or  our  newspapers  and  the  way  they 
abuse  each  other.  Or  look  at  Judge 
Lindsey.  I  think  the  altitude  is  partly 
accountable  for  him,  as  well  as  for  a 
lot  of  things  the  rest  of  us  do.  Of 
course  it’s  a  good  thing  in  one  way :  it 
makes  us  energetic ;  but  on  the  other 
band,  we  are  likely  to  have  less  balance 
than  people  who  don’t  live  a  mile  up  in 
the  air.” 

As  we  talked,  our  car  breezed  toward 
the  foothills.  Presently  we  entered  the 
mouth  of  a  narrow  canon  and,  after 
winding  along  rocky  slopes,  emerged 
upon  the  town  of  Golden. 

Golden,  now  known  principally  as  the 
seat  of  the  State  School  of  Mines,  used 
to  be  the  capital  of  Colorado.  Spread 
out  upon  a  prairie  the  place  might  as¬ 
sume  an  air  of  some  importance,  but 
stationed  as  it  is  upon  a  slope,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  gigantic  peaks,  it  seems  a 
trifling  town  clinging  to  the  mountain¬ 
side  as  a  fly  clings  to  a  horse’s  back. 

The  slope  upon  which  Golden  is  situ¬ 
ated  is  a  comparatively  gentle  one,  but 
directly  back  of  the  city  the  angle 
changes  and  the  surface  of  the  world 
mounts  abruptly  toward  the  heavens, 
which  seem  to  rest  like  a  great  coverlet 
upon  the  upland  snows. 

Just  One  More  Step! 

RIVULETS  from  the  melting  white 
-  above  were  running  through  the 
streets  of  Golden,  turning  them  to  a  sea 
of  mud,  through  which  we  plowed  power¬ 
fully  on  “third.”  As  we  passed  into  the 
back  yard  of  Golden,  the  mountain 
seemed  to  lean  out  over  us. 

“That’s  our  road,  up  there,”  remarked 
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A  Hint  for  the  Fall 
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In  preparing  dainties  and  attrac¬ 
tive  dishes,  you  will  find 

MAPLEINE 


A  most  appropriate 
and  acceptable 
flavoring  extract, 
both  for  its  deli¬ 
cious  mapley” 
flavor  and  season¬ 
able  coloring. 

1-oz.  bottle  20c,  2-oz.  35c. 

Get  it  from  your 
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Crescent  Mfg.Co. 

Dept.  E9,  Seattle,  Wn. 

Send  2c  stamp  for  Recipe  Book. 


^r,te  at  once  for  free  sample 
bottle  of  this  wonderful  household 
necessity. 

3-in-One  is  the  best  and  only  oil 
on  earth  for  oiling  everything  prop¬ 
erly.  Cleans  and  polishes  and  posi¬ 
tively  prevents  rust.  No  housewife 
should  try  to  get  along  without  it. 

If  you  have  never  used  3-in-One 
on  sewing  machines,  piano  cases,  fine 
furniture,  bathroom  fixtures,  brass  rail- 
mgs,  doorplates,  hinges,  cutlery,  etc., 
try  it  now — at  our  expense.  When  you 
write  for  sample  send  name  of  your  dealer. 

3-IN-ONE  OIL  CO. 

42  ANF.  Broadway  New  York  City 


to  Hunters  and  Trappers 

Fine  Taxidermy  Book  Now  Free. 
m  .....  o^p.  wild  hundreds  of  photos  of 
mounted  birds  and  animals.  Learn  this  professTon  , 
Save  your  trophies.  Decorate  your  home  and  den. 

Learn  to  Stuff  Birds  ?nim,aIs>  beads, 

fromnr?UiCf!y  teamed  by  men  and 'boys,  (^/profits 
.2368  Elwood  Building  oW^'h^'w 
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1,0  1  louver  gentleman  who  sat  m  the 
uiinoati.  hot  ween  my  companion  anti  me. 
U*  pointed  upwartl.  zig/.agtnng  with  his 
i„,ror  Wo  "it zotl  at  the  mountainside. 

“You  don't  moan  that  little  dark  slant- 
n„  stroak  like  a  wire  running  haok  and 
.,7th.  do  you?”  asked  my  companion. 

“Yes,  that's  it.  You  see  they  ve  out  a 
ittlo  nick  into  the  slope  all  the  way  up 
md  made  a  shelf  for  the  road  to  run  on. 
“Is  there  any  wall  at.  the  edge:  T 

“No”  he  said.  “There s  no  wall  yet. 
Wc  uiay  have  that  later,  but  you  sec 
vo  have  just  built  this  road.’ 

"Isn’t  there  even  a  fence? 

-No.  But  it's  all  right.  The  road  is 

wide  enough.” 

Presently  we  reached  the  bottom  ot  the 
road,  and  began  the  actual  ascent. 

“Is  this  it?”  asked  my  companion. 
“Yes;  this  is  it.  You  see  the  pave¬ 
ment  is  good.” 

“But  I  thought  you  said  the  road  was 

wide?”  .  „ 

“Well,  it  is  wide — that  is.  for  it  moun¬ 
tain  road.  You  can’t  expect  a  mountain 
road  to  be  as  wide  as  a  city  boulevard. 

vou  knowT.”  ,  ,  _ _ 

we  shouhl  meet  some 

“How  w  mid  We  pass.' 


“But.  suppose 
ody,”  I  put  in. 

“There’s  room 
nough  to 
lass,”  said  the 
Denver  gentle- 
nan.  “You’ve 
inly  got  to  be 
i  little  careful, 
tut  we  won’t 
n  e  e  t  anyone. 

Host  people 
ivouldn’t  think 
if  trying  this 
road  in  winter 
because  of  the 
snow,  you  see." 

“Do  you  mean 
that  the  snow- 
makes  it  dan¬ 
gerous?”  asked 
my  companion. 

“Some  people 
think  so,”  said 
the  Denver  gen¬ 
tleman. 

M  e  a  n  w  bile 
the  gears  had 
been  singing 
their  shrill,  in¬ 
cessant  song  as 
we  mounte d 
swiftly.  My 
seat  was  at  the 
outside  of  the 
road.  I  turned 
my  head  in  the 
direction  of  the 
plains.  From 

where  I  sat  the  edge  of  the  road  was i  in¬ 
visible  I  had  a  sense  of  being  wafted 
along  through  the  air  with  nothing  but 
a  cushion  between  me  and  an  abyss, 
leaned  out  a  little,  and  looked  down  at 
the  wheel  beneath  me.  Then  I  saw  that 
several  feet  of  pavement,  lightly  coated 
with  snow,  intervened  between  the  tire 

and  the  awful  edge. 

Bevond  the  edge  was  several  bundled 
feet  of  sparkling  air.  and  beyond  the  an 
I  saw  the  roofs  of  Golden. 

Just  Space 

OXK  of  these  roofs  annoyed  me.  I  do 
not  know  the  nature  of  the  building 
it  adorned.  It  may  have  been  a  church, 
or  a  school,  or  a  town  hall.  I  only  know 
that  the  building  had  a  tower,  rising  to 
an  acute  point  from  which  a  lightning 
rod  protruded  like  a  skewer.  I  shud¬ 
dered  and  turned  my  eyes  upward  toward 
the  mountain.  I  did  not  like  to  gaze  up 
at  the  heights  which  we  had  yet  to  climb, 
but  T  liked  it  better  on  the  whole  than 
looking  dow’ii  into  the  depths  below. 

“What  mountain  do  you  call  this.  I 
asked,  trying  to  make  diverting  conver¬ 
sation. 

“Which  one?”  asked  the  Denver  gen¬ 
tleman. 

“The  one  wo  are  climbing.” 

“This  is  just  one  of  the  foothills."  he 

declared. 

“Oh.”  I  said. 

“If  this  is  a  foothill.’’  remarked  my 
companion,  “I  suppose  the  Adirondacks 
are  children’s  sand  piles.” 

“See  how  blue  the  plains  aro,  said  the 
Denver  gentleman,  sweeping  the  land¬ 
scape  with  his  arm.  “People  compare 
them  with  ihe  sea.” 

I  did  not  wish  to  seo  how  bluo  the 
plains  wore,  but  out,  of  courtesy  I 
looked.  Then  I  turned  my  eyes  away 
hastily.  The  spacious  view  did  not  strike 


mo  in  the  sense  of  beauty,  but  in  the  pit 
of  the  stomach.  Tn  looking  away  trom 
the  plains.  1  tried  to  do  so  without  no¬ 
ticing  tho  town  below.  I  did  not  w  ish 
to  contemplate  that  pointed  towei  again. 
But  a  terrible  curiosity  drew  my  eyes 
down.  Yes.  there  was  Golden,  looking 
like  a  toy  village.  And  there  was  the 
tower,  pointing  up  at  me.  I  could  no 
see  the  lightning  rod  now.  but  I  knew 
that  it  was  there. 

Higher  and  Higher 

For  a  time  we  rode  on  in  silence.  I 
noticed  that  the  snow  on  the  slope 
beside  us.  and  in  the  road,  was  becoming 
deeper  now.  but  it  did  not  scorn  to  daunt 
our  powerful  machine.  I'p.  up  we  went 
without  slackening  our  pace.  "Book, 
exclaimed  the  Deliver  gentleman  after  a 
lime.  "You  can  see  Denver  now.  just 
over  the  top  of  South  Table  Mountain. 

Again  I  was  forced  to  turn  my  eyes  m 
the  direction  of  the  plains.  Yes.  there 
was  Denver,  looking  like  some  dream 
island  of  Maxfield  Parrish’s  in  the  sea 
of  plain.  I  tried  to  %ok  away  again  at 
once,  but  the  Denver  man  kept  pointing 
and  insisting  that  I  see  it  all. 

“South  Table  Mountain,  over  the  top  ot 
which  you  are  now  looking,"  he  said,  "is 

the  same  hill  we 


How  the  Public  Profits 
By  Telephone  Improvements 

Here  is  a  big  fact  in  the  telephone  progress  of  this  country: 
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tower  was  still  then*, 
drove  we  never  seemed  to  get  a 


skirted  in  com¬ 
ing  into  Golden. 
\Ye  were  at  the 
bottom  of  it 
then.  T  h a  t 
will  show  you 
how  we  have 
c  limbed  al¬ 
ready.” 

“We  must  he 
halfway  up  by- 
now.’’  said  my 
c  o  m  ]i  a.  n  i  o  n 
hopefully. 

“Oh.  no 
yet.  We 
only  about — ’ 
There  he  broke 
off  suddenly 
and  clutched  at 
the  side  of  the 
tonneau.  O  u  r 
front  wheels 
had  slipped 
sidewise  in  the 
snow,  u  p  o  n  a 
turn,  and  had 
brought  us  very 
near  the  edge. 
Again  some- 
thing  drew  my 
■eyes  to  Golden. 
It  was  no  long* 
a  toy  village: 
it  was  now  a 
map,  bill  the 
However  far  we 
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If  City  Wires 
Were  Carried 
Overhead 


800 

in  Underground 
Cable 


Hand  in  hand  with  inventions 
and  developments  which  have  im¬ 
proved  the  service  many  fold  have 
come  operating  economies  that 
have  greatly  cut  its  cost. 

To  appreciate  these  betterments 
and  their  resulting  economies,  con¬ 
sider  a  few  examples : 

Your  present  telephone  instru¬ 
ment  had  seventy-two  ancestors  ,  it 
is  better  and  cheaper  than  any  of 
them. 

1  ime  was  when  a  switchboard 
required  a  room  full  of  boys  to 
handle  the  calls  of  a  few  hundred 
subscribers.  Today,  two  or  three 
girls  will  serve  a  greater  number 
without  confusion  and  very  much 
more  promptly. 

A  three-inch  underground  cable 
now  carries  as  many  as  eight  hun¬ 
dred  wires.  If  strung  in  the  old 
way,  these  would  require  four  sets 
of  poles,  each  with  twenty  cross 
arms — a  congestion  utterly  prohibi¬ 
tive  in  city  streets. 

These  are  some  of  the  familiar 
improvements.  They  have  saved 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 

But  those  which  have  had  the  most 
radical  effect,  resulting  in  the  largest 
economies  and  putting  the  tele¬ 
phone  within  everyone’s  reach,  are 
too  technical  to  describe  here. 
And  their  value  can  no  more  be 
estimated  than  can  the  value  of  the 
invention  of  the  automobile. 


wav  from  it. 
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Quoth  the  Pioneer 

HEREVER  the  brilliant  sunlight  lay 
upon  the  snow,  it  whs  melting,  but 
in  shaded  places  it  was  dry  as  talcum 
powder.  Rounding  another  turn  we  came 
upon  a  place  of  deep  shadow,  where  the 
riotous  mountain  winds  had  blown  the 
dry  snow  into  drifts.  One  after  the  othei 
we  could  see  ttotan  reaching  away  like 
white  waves  toward  the  next  angle  in 

tho  road.  - <  . 

Mv  heart  leaiasd  with  joy  at  the  sight, 
and,'  as  1  felt  the  restraining  grip  of  the 
brakes  upon  our  wheels.  1  blessed  the 
elements  that  barred  our  \iai. 

"Well,”  1  cried  to  our  host  as  the  car 
stood  still:  “it  lias  been  a  wonderful 
ride.  I  never  thought  we  should  set  as 
far  as  this.” 

“Neither  did  I !"  cried  my  compan¬ 
ion.  rising  to  his  feet.  "I  guess  I’ll  get 
out  and  stretch  my  legs  w  hile  you  turn 
around.” 

“So  will  I.”  I  said. 

Our  host  looked  back  at  us. 

“Turn  around?”  be  repeated.  "1  m  not 
going  to  turn  around.” 

My  companion  measured  ihe  road  witli 

his  eye.  . 

“It  is  sort  of  narrow  for  a  turn,  isn  t 
it?”  he  said.  “What  will  you  do — back 
down?” 

“Back  nothing'."  said  our  host.  lm 
going  through.” 


This  progress  in  economy,  as  well  as  in  service,  has  given  the  United 
States  the  Bell  System  with  about  ten  times  as  many  telephones,  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  population,  as  in  all  Europe. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 

BILLS  OF  INTEREST  TO  LAW¬ 
YERS  AND  TO  BUSINESS  MEN 

Two  laws  of  very  great  interest  to  law¬ 
yers  and  business  men  have  recently  been 

passed  by  Congress. 

The  Federal  T rade  Commission  law ,  which 
provides  for  a  body  of  five  commissioners,  ai 
salaries  of  $10,000  a  year,  w  inch  shall  have 
power  to  inquire  into  any  allegation  ot  unfan 
competition  in  business.  Thet  ommission  lias 
further  power  to  summon  witnesses  and  issue 
orders  prohibiting  methods  of  competition 
which  have  been  found  unfair,  and  to  require 
firms  and  organizations  to  submit  annual  oi 
special  reports  under  oath. 

The  Clayton  law  “to  supplement  existing 
laws  against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopo¬ 
lies, "makes  it  unlawful  to  “discriminate  m 
price  between  different  purchasers  of  commod¬ 
ities"  under  certain  conditions,  or  to  acquire 
stock  in  competing  corporations  where  such 
acquisition  mav  lessen  competition.  1  he  law 
also  forbids  interlocking  directorates  under 
certain  conditions  and  contains  many  other 

important  restrictions. 

These  two  laws  are  of  vital  importance  to  every  business. 
So  long  as  .he  supply  lasts.  Collier's  Washington  Bureau 
will  be  Wad  to  send  copies  of  these  laws  nee  of  charge  lo  all 
who  apply  for  iliem.  Address  Collier’s  Washington  Bureau. 
901  Munsey  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 


This 
is  the 

DIAMOND  N. 

Ring  SHE  wants  N 
for  a  Christmas  Gift 


Nerve 

The 
jav 


pioneer  in  him  had  spoken.  His 
jaw  was  set.  The  joy  that  I  had  felt 
ebbed  suddenly  away.  I  seemed  to  feel 
it,  leaking  through  the  soles  of  my  feet. 
We  had  stopped  in  the  shadow.  It  was 
cold  there  and  tin*  wind  was  blowing 
hard  1  did  not  like  that  place,  but 
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-and  the  Greatest 
of  these  is  “ Whip  ” 

Nearly  half  the  pipes  in  America  are 
filled  with  tobaccos  of  Patterson  orig¬ 
ination. 

During  the  seventy  years  we  Pattersons 
have  been  making  smoking  tobaccos,  we 
have  originated  many  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  brands  on  the  market. 

\1  e  are  proud  of  every  tobacco  that 
we  have  originated.  They  are  all  good 

tobaccos — some  better  than  others _ each 

the  best  we  knew  how  to  produce  at  the 
time  of  its  origination. 

Of  “Whip” — our  latest  blend — we  are 
proudest  of  all.  It  is  our  masterpiece. 
It  has  the  qualities  we  have  been  experi¬ 
menting  for  years  to  produce.  It  is  the 
sum  total  of  all  we  have  learned  in  the 
blending  of  other  great  Patterson  brands. 


Every  day  we  receive  scores  of  letters 
from  smokers  telling  us  “Whip”  is  our 
greatest  achievement.  Like  this  letter 
for  example  : 

“I  have  been  a  constant  user  of  ‘Whip’ 
ever  since  it  appeared,  some  six  months  ago. 

Not  only  that,  but  have  found  it  so  good  that 
I  have  been  a  constant  booster  for  a  tobacco 
that  is  * best  ever.  ’  ” 

— L.  V.  V - ,  Spokane.  Wash. 

\\  hip  is  the  mildest  tobacco  ever 
blended— yet  it  is  full  flavored  and  deli¬ 
ciously  fragrant.  But  judge  “Whip” 
for  yourself.  Let  me  send  you  an 

Ounce  Tin  Free 

A  postcard  bearing  your  name  and 
the  name  of  your  dealer  will  bring  it. 
“  \\  hip  is  put  up  in  1  oz.  tins  at  5c  a 
tin,  2  oz.  tins  at  10c.  a  tin,  and  (patented) 
pound  pottery  humidors  at  $1.00. 


The  Right 
Pipe 

Principle 

This  illustration 
speaks  for  itself. 
Note  how  the  well 
is  made  to  catch 
all  the  saliva  and 
keep  it  out  of  the 
bowl.  That’c  the 
Wellington  principle  and  it  makes  sure  or  a 
cool,  sweet,  dry  smoke  to  the  last  grain  of 
the  tobacco. 

- 


is  the  leader  of  the  W  D  C  line  of  first-rate 
pipes,  stamped  with  the  trade  mark  that  has 
identified  W  DC  pipes  for  fifty  years  and 
more.  The  Wellington  has  given  the  best 
kind  of  satisfaction  for  more  than  ten  years. 
Many  styles.  25c,  35c,  50c  and  up.  At 
good  dealers'. 

William  Demuth  &  Company 
New  York 


_ _ _  Youp  Own 

a  rda,  circulars, book,newepaper,<fcc.  Pli KBS 
La rger$18,  Rotary  $60.  Savemonev.  Print 
1  for  others.  All  easy,  rules  Rent.  Write  facto- 
press  catalog.  TYPE,  cards,  paper, 
,(fcc.  THE  PRESS  CO.  Meriden,  Conn* 
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_  Pres’t. 

Patterson  Bros.  Tobacco  Co.,  Inc. 
Richmond,  Va. 

Also  makers  of  "Queed”  the  big  21*' oz  10c 
tin— a  little  stronger  than  "Whip”  and  better 
than  other  brands  of  2  oz.  10c.  tins. 

UNiTtb  '"1  Save  United  Profit  Sharing  Coupons. 
* PR<cqLpon'HG  I  Go°d  for  valuable  premiums.  Packed 
in  all  sizes  of  "Whip”  and  "Queed." 


litfle  ns  I  liked  it,  I  fairly  yearned  to 
stop  there. 

I  heard  the  gears  click  as  they 
meshed.  The  car  leaped  forward,  struck 
the  drift,  bounded  into  it  with  a  drunken, 
slewing  motion,  penetrated  for  some  dis¬ 
tance  and  finally  stopped,  her  headlights 
buried  in  the  snow. 

Again  I  heard  a  click  as  our  host 
shifted  to  reverse.  Then,  with  a  furious 
spinning  of  wheels,  which  cast  the  dry 
snow  high  in  air.  we  made  a  bouncing, 
backward  leap,  cleared  the  drift,  but  only 
to  charge  it  again. 

This  time  we  managed  to  get  through. 
Nor  did  we  stop  at  that.  Having  passed 
the  first  drift,  we  retained  our  momen¬ 
tum  and  kept  on  through  those  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  hitting 
them  as  a  power 
(lory  hits  succeed¬ 
ing  waves  in  a 
choppy  sea.  churn¬ 
ing  our  way  along 
with  a  rocking,  ca¬ 
reening,  crazy  mo¬ 
tion,  now  menaced 
by  great  bowlders 
at  the  inside  of  the 
road,  now  by  the 
deadly  drop  at  the 
outside,  until  at 
last  we  managed, 
somehow,  to  navi¬ 
gate  the  turning, 
after  w  li  i  c  h  we 
stopped  in  a  place 
co mpa r  a  t  i  v el  y 
clear  of  snow. 

Our  host  turned 
to  us  w  i  t  h  a 
smile. 

“She's  a  good 
old  s  n  o  w  boat, 
isn’t  she?”  he  said. 

With  great  so- 
my  com- 
and  I  ad- 
tli  a  t  she 


I 


St.  Francis 
W ould  Understand 


From  San  Francisco  we  receive  a 
letter  inclosing  a  check  for  Fifty 
Dollars  and  the  following  letter 


lemnity 
panion 
miffed 
was. 

Even  the  Denver 
gentleman  who  oc¬ 
cupied  the  tonneau 
w  i  t  h  us  seemed 
somewhat  shaken. 

“Of  course  the 
snow  will  lie  worse 
farther  up,”  he 
said  to  our  host. 
“Do  you  think  it 
is  worth  going  on?’’ 

“Cf  course  it 
is,”  our  host  re¬ 
plied.  “I  want 
these  hoys  to  see 


October  3,  1914 
My  dear  Mr.  Burg-ess : 

Y our  Paris  letters  to  ‘  ‘Collier’s” 
have  been  almost  too  poignant. 
Will  you  use  for  me  the  inclosed, 
to  give  what  help  it  may  to  4  ‘Clem¬ 
entine”  and  the  many  like  her 
whom  you  have  about  you  P  You 
have  never  heard  of  me,  but  in 
memory  of  the  distress  and  terror 
of  San  Francisco  in  1906,  and  of 
the  infinite  satisfaction  it  gave  me 
then  to  spend  the  money  of  some 
Eastern  friends,  this  little  sum 
goes  to  you  as  a  San  Franciscan 
with  the  wish  that  it  might  be 
multiplied  a  thousandfold. 

Yours  sincerely, 
LUCIA  H.  K.  SHERMAN 


We  have  forwarded  the  letter  and 
money  to  Gelett  Burgess  in  Paris 


the  main 


That’s  what  we 


range 

came 


of 

up 


companion,  “but 
to  spoil  your  car 


we 

on 


the  Rockies, 
for,  isn’t  it?” 

“Yes,”  said  my 
wouldn’t  want  you 
our  account.” 

It.  was  an  unfortunate  remark. 

“Spoil  her!”  cried  our  host.  “Spoil 
this  machine?  You  don't  know  her.  You 
haven’t  seen  what  she  can  do.  yet.  Just 
wait  until  we  hit  a  real  drift !” 

The  cigar  that  I  had  been  smoking 
when  I  left  Denver  was  still  in  my 
mouth.  It  had  gone  out  long  since,  hut 
I  had  been  too  much  engrossed  with 
other  things  to  notice  it.  Instead  of 
relighting  it  I  had  been  turning  it  over 
and  over  between  my  teeth,  and  now  in 
an  emotional  moment  I  chewed  at  it  so 
hard  that  it  sagged  down  against  m.v 
chin.  I  removed  it  from  my  mouth,  and 
tossed  it  over  the  edge.  It  cleared  the 
road  and  sailed  out  into  space,  down, 
down,  down,  turning  over  and  over  in 
the  air  as  it  went.  And  as  I  watched 
its  evolutions  my  blood  ran  cold,  for  I 
thought  to  myself  that  the  body  of  a 
falling  man  would  turn  in  just  that  way 
— that  my  body  would  perform  similar 
aerial  evolutions,  should  our  car  slew 
off  the  road  in  the  course  of  some  mad 
charge  against  a  drift. 

Feet  A  re  Preferred 

I  WAS  by  this  time  very  definitely 
aware  that  I  had  had  my  fill  of  win¬ 
ter  motoring  in  the  mountains.  The  mere 
reluctance  I  had  felt  as  we  began  to 
dimb  had  now  developed  into  a  passion¬ 
ate  desire  to  desist.  I  am  no  great  pe¬ 
destrian.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
the  idea  of  climbing  a  mountain  on  foot 
would  never  occur  to  me.  But  now, 
since  I  could  not  turn  back,  since  I  must 
go  to  the  top  to  satisfy  my  host,  I  fairly 
yearned  to  walk  there.  Indeed,  I  would 
have  gladly  crawled  there  on  my  hands 
and  knees  through  snowdrifts  rather 
than  to  have  proceeded  farther  in  that 
touring  car.  Obviously,  however,  craft 
was  necessary. 


“I  believe  I’ll  get  out  and  limber  up 
a  little,”  I  said,  rising  from  my  seat. 

My  companions  of  the  tonneau  seemed 
to  he  of  the  same  mind.  All  three  of 
us  alighted  in  the  snow. 

“How  far  is  it  to  the  top?”  I  asked. 
“A  couple  of  miles,”  he  said. 

“Is  that  all?”  I  replied.  “Couldn’t 

we  walk  it,  then?” 

Breathing  Easier 

WAS  touched  by  the  avidity  with 

which  my  two  companions  seized  on 
the  suggestion.  Only  our  host  objected. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  he  demanded  in 
an  injured  tone.  “Don’t  you  think  my 
car  can  make  it?  If  you’ll  just  get 
in  again,  you’ll  soon  see !” 

_  “Heavens,  no !’’ 

I  answered. 
“That's  not  it.  Of 
course  we  know 
your  car  can 
do  it.” 

“Yes ;  oh,  yes,  of 
course !”  the  other 
two  chimed  in. 

“All  I  was  think¬ 
ing  of,”  I  added, 
“was  the  exercise.” 

“That’s  it.”  my 
companion  cried. 
“Exercise.  We 
haven’t  had  any 
exercise  since  we 
left  New  York.” 

“I  need  it.  too !” 
put  in  the  Denver 
man.  “My  wife 
says  I’m  getting 
fat.” 

“( )h,  if  it’s  exer¬ 
cise  you  want,” 
said  our  host,  “I’m 
with  you.” 

Even  the  spirits 
of  the  chauffeur 
seemed  to  rise  as 
his  e  m  p  1  o  y  e  r 
alighted. 

“I  think  I  had 
better  stay  with 
the  car,  sir,”  he 
said. 

“All  right,  all 
right,”  said  our 
host  indifferently. 
“You  can  be  turn¬ 
ing  her  around. 
We’ll  he  back  in 
a  couple  of  hours 
or  so.” 

The  chauffeur 
looked  at  the  edge, 
he  said,  “I  don’t  know  hut 
exercise  will  do  me  good,  too. 

I  guess  I’ll  come  along  if 


“Well,” 
what  the 

don’t 

mind,  sir.” 

On  foot  we  could  pick  our  way.  avoid¬ 
ing  the  larger  drifts,  so  that,  for  the 
most  part,  we  merely  trudged  through 
snow  a  foot  deep.  But  it  was  uphill 
work  in  the  sun,  and  before  long  over¬ 
coats  were  removed  and  cached  at  the 
roadside,  weighted  down  against  the 
wind  with  stones.  Now  and  then  we 
left  the  road  and  took  a  short  cut  up 
the  mountainside,  wading  through  drifts 
which  were  sometimes  armpit  deep  and 
joining  the  road  again  where  it  doubled 
hack  at  a  higher  elevation.  Presently 
our  coats  came  off.  then  our  waistcoats, 
until  at  last  all  five  of  us  were  in  our 
shirts,  making  a  strange  picture  in  such 
a  wintry  landscape. 

Now  that  the  dread  of  skidding 
removed  I  began  to  enjoy  myself, 
ing  keen  delight  in  the  marvelous 
plains  spread  out  everywhere  to 
eastward,  and  inhaling  great  drafts 
effervescent  air. 

The  Farthest  Up 

WHEN  we  had  struggled  upward  for 
perhaps  two  hours  we  left  the  road 
and  assailed  a  little  peak,  from  the  top 
of  which  our  host  believed  the  main 
range  of  the  Rockies  would  be  visible. 
The  slope  was  rather  steep,  but  the 
ground  beneath  the  snow  was  fairly 
smooth,  giving  us  moderately  good  foot¬ 
ing.  By  making  transverse  paths  we 
zigzagged  without  much  difficulty  to  the 
top,  which  was  sharp,  like  the  backbone 
of  some  gigantic  animal. 

I  must  admit  that  I  had  not  been 
so  anxious  to  see  the  main  range  as 
my  Denver  friends  had  been  to  have  me 
see  it.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  that  any 
mountain  spectacle  could  be  much  finer 
than  that  presented  by  the  glittering 
wall  as  seen  from  Denver.  I  had  ex 
peoted  to  be  disappointed  at  the  sight 
df  the  main  range,  and  I  am  glad  that 
1  expected  that,  because  it  made  all  the 


Standard  of  the  World.  Endorsed  by  Government  and 
Railway  Officials.  Harris-Goar’ s  Enlarged  Easy 
Credit  Plan  now  enables  you  to  own  one  of  these  su¬ 
perb  Elgin  Watches  or  a  beautiful  Diamond  without 
missing  the  money.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

17- Jewel  Elgin 

Now,  during  this  Special  Holiday  Sale,  is  the 
time  to  buy  this  elegant  17-Jewcl  Elgin.  Factory 
tested  and  fitted  in  a  25-Year  Gold-Filled  Case. 


No  Money  Down ;  $2.00  a  Month. 

$1  075 


Because  we  want  to  prove  to  you 
that  the  great  volume  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  enables  us  to  save  you  nearly 
half  on  this  $20.00  Elgin.  Special 

3  Fine  LTD  17 17  f  MR.  HARRIS  wants  to  send 
13ook9  *  lx  !-*!-*•  vou  his  three  latest  books  free 
one  the  story  of  *  The  Diamond, *’  its  discovery, 
where  and  how  mined,  cut  and  marketed;  the  other, 
“Facts  vs  Bunc,”  or  all  about  the  Watch  Business, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  also  our  Big  Free  Watch 
and  Diamond  Book. 

You  do  not  pay  a  cent  until  we  have  placed  the  Watch 
or  Diamond  in  your  own  hands  for  approval--no  secur¬ 
ity-no  interest— no  red  tape.  BIG  CATALOG  FREE. 

Harris-Goar  Co. 

Dept.  1434 

Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


Keen  Blades— Sharp  Points 

That’s  what  you  get  in  a  pocket  knife 
stamped  “  Keen  Kutter.  ”  The  blades, 
of  finest  quality  English  crucible  steel, 
take  an  edge  and  keep  it;  and  shut 
into  the  handles  with  a  snap. 

mm  mm 

pocket  knives  are  allot  the  same  quality  ;  the  price 
differs  only  according  to  the  size  of  the  knife  and 
kind  of  handle  and  finish.  The  dealer  is  authorized 
to  give  back  the  price  of  any  Keen  Kutter  knife  or 
tool  that  proves  unsat isfaclory 
Pocket  It  your  dialer  can't  supply  you,  write  us. 

No  K3599  SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO. 

_  3  blades  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


STUDY  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE!!! 

Europe's  War  has  created  unlimited  commercial 
opportunities  for  those  who  know  Spanish,  German, 
French  or  Italian.  Better  your  position  or  increase  your  buei- 
vese.  Learn  a  f.  reign  language,  at  home,  easilv,  quickly,  on  your 
own  talking  machine.  Grasp  this  opnortuniH  .  Writ*  fornkrticulars. 

The  Language  Phone  Melhod.997  Pulnam  Bldg.,2W.45lh  St.,N.Y. 


BARODA  DIAMONDS 

Flash  Like  the  Genuine— at  1-50  the  cost 

SOLID  GOLD  MOUNTINGS 

Stand  acid  test  and  expert  examination.  See 
them  first,  then  pav.  Catalog:  FREE.  Patent 
Ring  Gauge  included  for  5  two-cent  stamps. 

TheBaroda  Co.,  Dept.R30,  1 460 Leland  Ave..  Chicago 


UNITARIANISM.  tYehLLn 

interpretation  of  religion?  Send  for  FREE  literature 

Associate  Department  B,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Now — you  have 

no  excuse  for  being  with¬ 


out  a  good  pencil  sharpener.  This  new 
Stewart  Junior  is  low  in  price,— me¬ 
chanically  perfect— and  will  not  break 
the  lead.  Four  inches  high — beau¬ 
tifully  nickeled— with  double  cut- 
m k  ters  of  extra  durable  steel.  At  III 
%  your  dealer’s— today— or  direct  // 
^  from  J.  K.  Stewart  Mfg.  Co.  Iff 
324  Wells  Street,  Chicago  H,J 
%.  Price — with  clamp — only 


$2.00 


greater  the  thrill  which  I  felt  when,  on 
topping  the  hill.  I  saw  what  was  beyond. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  experience 
in  life  can  give  the  ordinary  man— 
the  man  who  is  not  a  real  explorer  of 
new  places — the  sense  of  actual  discov¬ 
ery  and  of  great  achievement  which  he 
may  attain  by  laboring  up  a  slope  and 
looking  over  it  at  a  vast  range  of  moun¬ 
tains  glittering,  peak  upon  peak,  into 
the  distance.  The  sensation  is  over¬ 
whelming.  It  fills  a  man  with  a  strange 
kind  of  exaltation,  like  that  which  is 
produced  by  great  music  played  by  a 
splendid  orchestra.  The  golden  air,  vi¬ 
brating  and  shimmering,  is  like  the 
tremolo  of  violins;  the  shadows  in  the 
abysses  are  like  the  deep,  throbbing  notes 
of  violoncellos  and  double  basses;  while 
the  great  peaks,  rising  in  their  might  and 
majesty,  suggest  the  surge  and  rumble 
of  pipe  organs  echoing  to  the  vault  of 
heaven.  I  had  often  heard  that,  to  some 
people,  certain  kinds  of  music  suggest  cer¬ 
tain  colors.  Here,  in  the  silence  of  the 
mountains,  I  understood  that  thing  for 
the  first  time,  for  the  vast  forms  of 
those  jewel-incrusted  hills  seemed  to  give 
off  a  superb  symphonic  song — a  song 
with  a  melody  which,  when  I  let  my  mind 
drift  with  it.  seemed  to  become  definite, 
but  which,  when  I  tried  to  follow  it, 
melted  into  vague,  elusive  harmonies. 
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Business 
Women- 

find  that  Luden’ 
refresh  th 


LUDEN’S 


Candy  Cough  Drops 
t(  Give  Quick  Relief” 

from  coughs,  colds  and  throat 
irritation.  Luden’s  are  national 
“throat  easers” — 

‘Luden’s  Have  A  Hundred  Uses” 


Sold  everywhere — 
stores,  shops, 
stands — in  the 
yellow  box  at 


.  V.M.  H. LUDEN 
Mfg.  Confection 
Heading, 

Pa. 


Germany  and  England 


New  Edition.  Introduction  by  the 

Hon.  JOSEPH  H.  CHOATE 

THE  ONLY  BOOK  WHICH 
SETS  FORTH  CLEARLY  THE  REAL 
CAUSES  OF  THE  WAR 
By  J.  A.  CRAMB.  $1.00  net  Published  by 

E.  P .  Dutton  &  Co.,  6NEWfYORK 


T  r  ee  Bargains 


oj  REDUCTIONS  in  our  finest  Shade 


—  —  Trees  and  Evergreens.  Every  one 
gi  arantecd  to  grow  satisfactorily,  or  replaced. 

Norway  Maples,  25  feet  high,  15  feet  spread,  save  15 
years  waiting  for  small  trees  to  grow  up  12  feet  White 
Pines  save  8  years 


riu«  mtc  o  years- 

Choice  Shrubs  and  Ha  rdy  Flowers.  Seiul  for  Catalog. 

Isaac  Hicks  &  Son,  WeLst^ury 


Infinity  and  the  Ego 


THERE  is  no  place  in  the  world  where 
Man  can  get  along  for  more  than  two 
or  three  minutes  at  a  time  without 
thinking  of  himself.  Everything  with 
which  he  comes  in  contact  suggests  him 
to  himself.  Nothing  is  too  small,  noth¬ 
ing  too  stupendous,  to  make  man  think 
of  man.  If  he  sees  an  ant  he  thinks : 
“That,  in  its  humble  way.  is  a  little 
replica  of  me.  doing  my  work.”  But 
when  he  looks  upon  a  mountain  range 
he  thinks  more  salutary  thoughts,  for 
if  his  thoughts  about  himself  are  ever 
humble  they  will  he  humble  then.  In¬ 
deed.  it  would  be  like  man  to  say  that 
that  was  the  purpose  with  which  moun¬ 
tains  were  made — to  humble  him.  For 
it  is  man’s  pleasure  to  think  that  every¬ 
thing  in  the  universe  was  created  with 
some  definite  relation  to  himself. 

However  that  may  he.  it  is  man’s  habit, 
when  he  looks  upon  the  mountains,  to 
endeavor  to  make  up  for  the  long,  vain¬ 
glorious  years  with  a  brief  but  com¬ 
plete  orgy  of  self-abnegation.  And  that, 
of  course,  is  a  good  thing  for  him,  al¬ 
though  it  seems  a  pity  that  he  cannot 
spread  it  thinner  and  thereby  make  it 
last  him  longer.  But  man  does  not  like 
to  take  his  humility  that  way.  He  pre¬ 
fers  to  take  it  like  any  other  sickening 
medicine,  gulping  it  down  in  one  big 
draft,  and  getting  it  over  with.  That 
is  the  reason  man  can  never  bear  to 
stay  for  any  length  of  time  upon  a 
mountain  top.  Up  there  he  finds  out 
what  he  really  is.  and  for  man  to  find 
that  out  is.  naturally,  painful. 

Enough  Humility,  Thank  You 


Towne :  “Ain’t  Nature  wonderful !”  And, 
of  course,  after  that  he  begins  to  think 
of  himself  again,  saying  with  a  great 
sense  of  discovery :  “What  a  little  thing 
I  am !”  Then,  as  his  ego  shrinks  further, 
the  orgy  of  humility  begins. 

“What  am  I,”  he  cries,  “in  the  eyes 
of  the  eternal  hills?  I  am  relatively 
unimportant!  By  George,  I  shouldn't 
lie  surprised  if  I  were  a  miserable  atom ! 
Yes,  that’s  what  I  am !  I  am  a  frail, 
wretched  tiling,  created  but  to  he  con¬ 
sumed.  My  life  is  but  a  day.  I  am  a 
poor,  two-legged  nonentity,  trotting  about 
the  surface  of  an  enormous  ball.  I  am 
filled  with  egotism  and  self-interest.  I 
call  myself  civilized — and  why?  Because 
I  have  learned  to  make  sounds  through 
my  mouth,  and  have  assigned  certain 
meanings  to  these  sounds ;  because  I 
have  learned  to  mark  down  certain  sym¬ 
bols  to  represent  these  sounds;  and  be¬ 
cause.  with  my  sounds  and  symbols,  I 
can  maintain  a  ragged  interchange  of 
ragged  thought  with  other  men.  getting 
myself,  for  the  most  part,  beautifully 
misunderstood. 

"Of  what  else  is  my  life  composed? 
Of  the  search  for  something  I  call 
‘pleasure’  and  something  else  I  call  ‘suc¬ 
cess,’  which  is  represented  by  piles  of 
little  yellow  metal  disks  that  I  designate 
by  the  silly-sounding  word,  ‘money.’  I 
spend  six  days  in  the  week  in  search 
of  money,  and*  on  the  seventh  day  I 
relax  and  read  the  Sunday  newspapers, 
or  put  on  my  silk  hat  and  go  to  church, 
where  I  call  God's  attention  to  myself  in 
every  way  I  can,  praying  to  Him  with 
prayers  which  have  to  he  written  for 
me  because  I  haven’t  brains  enough  to 
make  a  good  prayer  of  my  own :  singing 
hymns  to  Him  in  a  voice  which  ought 
never  to  be  raised  in  song;  telling  Him 
that  I  know  He  watches  over  me;  put¬ 
ting  a  little  metal  disk,  of  small  denom¬ 
ination.  in  the  plate  for  Him :  then  put¬ 
ting  on  my  shiny  hat  again — which  I 
know  pleases  Him  very  much— going 
home  and  eating  too  much  dinner.” 

That  is  the  way  man  thinks  about 
himself  upon  a  mountain  top.  Natu¬ 
rally  he  can  only  stand  it  for  a  little 
while  before  his  shrinking^ ego  begins  to 
shriek  in  pain. 

Then  man  says:  “I  have  enjoyed  the 
view.  I  will  note  the  fact  in  the  vis¬ 
itors’  book  if  there  happens  to  be  one, 
after  which  I  will  retire  from  this  high 
elevation  to  the  world  below.” 


“  To-day  I  heard  my  friends  dts- 
cussing  the  European  IV ar — 

and  I  sat  mute — 


“I  did  not  dare  to  take  part  in 
the  conversation  for  fear  of  expos¬ 
ing  my  ignorance.  I  heir  talk  was 
full  of  references  to  the  history  of 
Austria  and  Servia  and  Russia — 

“And  I  know  nothing  of  his¬ 
tory.” 

The  speaker  was  a  business 
man,  unusually  successful  in  his 
affairs.  Perhaps  you,  at  some  time, 
have  said  the  same  thing.  Per¬ 
haps  you  have  sat  in  a  company 
where  one  man  s  conversation  has 
held  the  others  spellbound,  and 
have  said  to  yourself  “I  wish  I 
had  his  knowledge  of  history.  I 
wish  1  could  talk  as  he  does.” 


Reassurances 


AS  he  looks  at  the  mountains  the  ego. 

i.  which  is  99  per  cent  of  him,  begins  to 
shrivel  up.  He  may  not  feel  it  at  first. 
Probably  he  doesn’t.  Very  likely  he  be¬ 
gins  by  writing  his  own  name  in  the 
eternal  snows,  or  scratching  his  initials 
on  a  rook.  But  presently  he  gazes  off 
into  space  and  remarks  with  the  Poet 


GOING  down  the  mountain  he  begins 
to  say  to  himself:  “What  wonderful 
thoughts  I  have  been  thinking  up  there ! 
I  have  had  thoughts  which  very  few 
other  men  are  capable  of  thinking!  I 
have  a  remarkable  mind  if  I  only  take 
the  time  to  use  it !” 

So.  as  he  goes  down,  his  ego  keeps  on 
swelling  up  again  until  it  not  only  reaches 
its  normal  size,  but  becomes  larger  than 
ever,  because  the  man  now  believes  that, 
in  addition  to  all  he  was  before,  he  has 
become  a  philosopher. 

“I  must  write  a  book !”  he  says  to 
himself.  “I  must  give  these  remarkable 
ideas  of  mine  to  the  world!” 

And,  as  you  see,  he  sometimes  does  it. 


If  you  are  interested  in  spend¬ 
ing  a  few  minutes  a  week  in  men¬ 
tal  growth,  if  you  are  interested 
in  the  success  of  your  boy  or 
girl,  we  want  to  send  you  a  copy 
of  the  free  booklet  shown  above. 


It  tells  the  story  of  the  new 
kind  of  history  written  for  busy, 
ambitious  men — the 


Lodge  History 

of  Nations 


The  next  article  by  Mr.  Street  will 
be  entitled 

“  Colorado  Springs  and  Cripple  Creek  ” 


<  ‘  T he  whole  story  o  f  each  na¬ 
tion  in  a  single  volume  like 
the  biography  of  a  man. 


SSTOCESS  SHORTHAND 
TAUGHT 
By  MAIL 


;  best  System  for  Begin¬ 
ners ;  a  Post-graduate  Course 
I  for  Stenographers.  Highest 
World’s  Records  for  Speed  and 
Accuracy.  A  greater  number  of  Court  Report¬ 
ers  than  all  other  systems  combined  in  ten  years. 
W.  L.  James,  Chief  Instructor.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

SUCCESS  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL 
Suite  71 1,  Schiller  Bldg., _ Chicago 
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With  Your  Name  Stamped  In  Gold 


OC-  By  Mailt  With  Pocket  A{\„ 
PoRf.nnid  I  for  Pen-Knife  **  vy 


Postpaid  |  for  Pen-Knife 

Saves  the  clothing  and  prevents  the  keys 
front  rusting.  Made  of  strong  leather 
with  nickel  key  ring. 

Write  for  illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Danda  leather  goods  and  novelties. 

DANDA  RC.  MFG.  CO.,  82  John  St.,  New  York 
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Scents  a  copy. $2. 50 a  year.  Foreign,  10  cents 

a  copy.  $3.80  a  year 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS 
Change  of  Address— Subscribers  when  order¬ 
ing  a  change  of  address  should  give  the  old 
as  well  as  the  new  address,  and  the  ledger 
number  on  their  wrapper.  From  two  to  three 
weeks  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the 
change  can  be  made,  and  before  the  first  copy 
of  Collier's  will  reach  any  new  subscriber 


Your  copy  of  this  free  booklet,  to  which 
you  are  entitled  as  a  Collier  reader  is 
ready  and  waiting  your  direction,  merely 
return  the  coupon. 

It  tells  how  the  histories  of  the  nations 
have  at  last  been  written  for  the  busy,  modl- 
ern  man  who  can  invest  only  a  lew  dollars 
in  history  buying,  and  a  few  nvrnutes  a 
week  in  history  reading. 

It  tells  about  the  greatest  boo-k  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  the  year — Y^  ur  chance  to  own  a 
work  that  formerly  s-old  for  $lzo  and  up, 
at  a  tiny  fraction  o*  the  former  price. 


To  get  your  copy ,  clip  the  coupon 


The  free  booklet  contains  an  essay  by  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  on  the  reading  of  history. 

It  is  the  sort  of  booklet  you  ought  to  have 
for  reference  whether  you  mtend  to  add  a  /c.w 
history  to  your  library  "ow  or  later.  /  p  F 

Your  copy,  collta,ninS  Senator  COLLI*ER' 
Lodge’s  Essay  an- .»  beautiful  /  &  SON 

colored  illustration,  ,s  rtau>  •  / 

Merely  ask  for  it. 

P.  F.  COLLIER 


New  York 
Please  send  me  by  mail 
my  copy  of  the  free  book- 
,  let  about  the  Lodge  History 
&  SON  ^  of  Nations. 

Publishers  of 
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MANY  readers  are  looking  for  just  the  opportunities  offered  in  this  department. 

TICE  OF  READING  AND  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS.  THEY  ARE  CLASSIFIED  FOR  YOUR 


MAKE  A  PRAC- 
CONVENIENCT 


Real  Estate 


1  fives tme/it  Securities 


A  uto-Instructions 


The  Land  Of  Manatee  On  South  Florida’s 

:<ttra  live  Gulf  Coast.  An  independent  income  from  a 
small  cultivated  area  in  the  Heart  of  Florida’s  Frost-Proof 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crowing  District.  Oranges,  grape¬ 
fruit,  celery,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  ripening  under  a  Winter 
sun,  bring  big  returns.  Three  and  four  crops  on  same 
land  each  year.  Growing  season  351 »  days.  Beautiful, 
progressive,  little  cities  with  every  advantage.  Hospita¬ 
ble  people  formerly  from  all  parts  of  United  States. 
Delightful  climate  year  ’round.  Our  61-page  illustrated 
book,  fully  descriptive,  mailed  free.  Ask  .1.  A.  Pride, 
General  Industrial  Agent,  Seaboard  Air  Line  Rail  wav' 
Suite  363,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Cheap  Lands  In  A  Mild  Climate  Where  Big 

crops  are  made  and  good  markets  exist  is  what  the  South 
offers  You.  Live  stock,  dairying,  trucking  and  orchard¬ 
ing  very  profitable.  Lands  at  si 5  an  acre  up.  Booklets 
and  "Southern  Field”  magazine  free.  M.  V.  Richards. 
Land  «*  Irul.  Agt.,  Southern  By.,  Room  16, Washington,  D.O. 


Profitable  Little  Farms  In  Shenandoah  Valley  Of 

\  irginia,  5  and  10  acre  tracts,  $250  and  up,  easy  terms— 
good  fruit,  vegetable,  poultry  and  live  stock  country. 
Large  list  of  other  farms.  Send  for  literature  now. 
K.  La  Ban  me.  Agr’J.  Agt.,  X.  &  W.  Ry..  215  Arcade  Bldg., 
Roanoke,  Va. 
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6%  1st  Mortgage  Bonds,  $100,  $500  &  $1000 

each,  maturing  1  to  5  years.  Secured  by  liist  mortgage  on 
strictly  high-grade  Chicago  Apartments  and  land  in  choice 
locations,  having  dependable  net  income  of  3  to  I  times 
total  interest.  Security,  2  for  1.  Legal  investment  for 
banks.  Meet  every  requirement  of  the  ultraconservative 
% investor.  Chicago  Title  &  Trust  Co.  guarantees  titles, 
acts  as  trustee  and  certifies  each  bond.  Interest  promptly 
paid  twice  a  year.  Our  book  of  information  sent  free  on 
request.  Ask  lor  No.  48  B.  10  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago. 
'V.  X.  Mac-queen  &  Co.,  Mortgage  &  Bond  Bankers. 
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Duplicating  Devices 


The  Universal”  Duplicator  Will  Reproduce  50 

per  ect  copies  of  anything  made  with  typewriter,  pen.  or 
pencil  ill  ten  minutes.  No  experience.  Simple,  clean. 
No  glue  or  gelatine.  Letter  size  £3.25.  Write  for  booklet 
F.  Reeves  Duplicator  Co.,  419  Park  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


You  Can  Make  50  Duplicate  Copies  From  Every 

letter  you  write  with  pen  or  typewriter  by  using  our 
"Modern"  Duplicator.  $3.60  complete.  Booklet  Free. 
W.  E.  Durkin,  Reeces  &  Co.,  339  Fifth  Ave., Pittsburgh,  Pa 


Free  Book  On  Motoring  Explains  How  We  Assist 

i  ou  in  the  Auto  Business  as  Repairman.  Chauffeur,  Sales¬ 
man  or  Auto  Mechanician  with  Dyke  New  Idea  Working 
Models.  Good  salaries.  Our  employment  plan  tells  Imw 
Beware  of  imitators.  I.et  us  tell  you  tin-  names  of  some  ..I 
our  Students.  Send  for  this  book  to-dav.  Webb-Dike 
Motor  School,  1632  T,  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa, 
oiBiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiaaiiiM 

Collections 


Red  Streaks  Of  Honesty  Exist  In  Everybody,” 

and  thereby  I  collect  *200.000  yearly  from  honest  debts  all 
over  the  world.  Write  for  the  story  of  “Ben  Ilur  and  the 
Bill,”  free.  Francis  G.  Luke,  Cont’l  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  U.  S.  A.  “Some  People  Don’t  Like  Us  ” 
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Oj  Interest  to  Women 


Become  A  Trained  Nurse  By  Home  Study 

course.  Nurses  earn  $15  to  $30  a  week.  Diplomas  recog¬ 
nized  by  best  Doctors.  Hospital  experience  given  if  de¬ 
sired.  Established  12  years.  Easy  terms.  Catalog  Free 
American  School  for  Nurses,  1550  La  Salle,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Typewriters,  Office  Supplies 


Largest  Stock  Of  Typewriters  In  America.  All 

makes.  Underwoods.  Olivers,  Remingtons,  etc.  to 
mfrs.  prices,  si 5  up— rented  anywhere— applying  rent  on 
price.  Free  Trial.  Installment  payments  if  desired. 
W  rite  for  catalogue  121.  Typewriter  Emporium,  (Estab. 
1892).  34-36  W.  Lake  St..  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Motion  Picture  Plays 


Write  Moving  Picture  Plays.  Big  Prices  Paid. 

constant  demand.  Devote  all  or  spare  time.  Experience, 
literary  ability  or  correspondence  course  unnecessary.  De 
tails  free.  Atlas  Pub.  Co.,  346  Atlas  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Patents 


A  Fortune  To  The  Inventor  Who  Reads  And 

heeds  it,  is  the  possible  worth  of  the  book  we  send  for 
tie.  postage.  Write  us  at  once.  R.  S.  &  A.  B.  Lacey,  Dept. 
C,  Washington,  D  C.  Established  1869. 
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How  to  Entertain 


Plays,  Vaudeville  Sketches,  Monologues,  Dia¬ 
logues,  Speakers,  Minstrel  Material,  Jokes,  Recitations, 
Tableaux,  Drills,  Musical  Pieces,  Make  Up  Goods.  Large 
Catalog  Free.  T.  S.  Denison  &  Co.,  Dept.  44,  Chicago 
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Old  Coins  Wanted 


We  Pay  $1.00  To  $1,000.00  For  Numerous  Rare 

coins  to  1909.  Many  of  great  value  in  circulation.  GetPosted. 
It  may  mean  much  profit  to  you.  Send  only  4c  for  our  New 
Large  Illustrated  Coin  Circular.  Send  now.  You  have  noth- 
ing  to  lose.  Numismatic  Bank,  Dept.  C,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 


Loose  Leaf  Books 


Everybody  Should  Carry  a  Loose  Leaf  Memo 

book.  \\  hy  I  Because  it  is  economic.  Sample  with  Genu¬ 
ine  Leather  covers  and  50  sheets,  25c.  Name  on  cover  in 
Gold  15c  extra.  Loosclea.f  Book  Co.,  81 J4  E.  125th  St.,  N  Y 


Bus 


wiess  Opportunities 


State  Representatives.— To  Men  Of  Integrity  And 

business  ability  we  offer  a  permanent  connection.  Ther.- 
are  a  few  unclosed  territories  alive  with  orders  for  a  device 
with  quick,  easy  sales;  an  unprecedented  success  in  main 
states,  having  endorsements  of  the  Government,  leading 
colleges,  Corporations  and  Housewives.  Applicant  must 
know  how  to  direct  sales,  mid  have  financial  references  to 
secure  absolute  rights.  (No  purchase  of  stock  is  required,  i 
n  rite  at  once.  Combusto  Devices  Corporation,  250  West 
■>4th  Street,  New  York. 


salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn  the  Collection  Busine-* 
Limitless  field;  little  competition.  Few  opportunities  so 
profitable.  Send  for  “Pointers"  today.  American  « ,..l- 
lection  Service,  51  State  St.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


Extensive,  Profitable  Business.  State  Mail  Order 

Branches,  ready  to  open.  New,  Exclusive  Specialties  Un¬ 
limited  opportunity.  £500  required.  Write  or  wire,  giv¬ 
ing  references.  Modern  Specialty  Co.,  Branch  Dept 
Racine,  Wis. 


Koko  Wheat  Crisp  —  Big  Profits  Every  Day.  Make 

it  yourself.  A  new  confection,  beats  pop-corn.  5c  package 
costs  I  (air-.  Samples  10c.  Particulars  free.  Machine 
Si. 50  prepaid,  c.n-neau  &  Co..  547  No.  Parkside,  Chicago. 

A  Company  With  Ample  Capital  Wants  Reliable 

stale  agents  for  a  most  meritorious  invention.  Demnml 
ill  every  home.  Large  profits.  $200  to  £500 finances  Imsi  ness 
Handle  own  money.  Manager,  312  So.  Clark.  Chicago. 
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Cameras 


Have  You  A  Camera?  Write  For  Samples  Of 

m.V  magazines,  American  Photography  and  Popular  Pho¬ 
tography,  which  tell  you  how  to  make  better  pictures  and 
earn  money.  F.  R.  Fraprie,  651  Pope  Bldg.,  Boston. 
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Instructions — Correspondence 


Free  Tuition  By  Mail.  Civil  Service,  Normal. 

Academic,  business,  English,  drawing,  engineering,  and 
law  courses  thoroughly  taught  by  mail.  For  “Free  Tuition 
Plan"  address  Carnegie  College,  Rogers,  Ohio. 


HIGH-GRADE  SALESMEN  AND 


AGENTS  ARE  IN  BIG  DEMAND.  TO  THOSE  WHO  CAN  QUALIFY,  THE  FOLLOWING 


ADVERTISEMENTS  PRESENT  MONEY-MAKING 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Agents  Wanted 

Every  Household  On  Farm— In  sSmall  Town  Or 

Suburbs-  where  oil  lamps  are  used,  needs  and  will  buy 
the  wonderful  Aladdin  Mantle  Lamp:  burns  coal  oi'l 
(Kerosene);  gives  light  five  times  as  bright  as  electric. 
One  farmer  sold  275  lamps  in  six  weeks;  hundreds  with 
rigs  coining  money.  No  cash  required.  We  furnish 
capital,  to  reliable  men.  Write  quick  for  wholesale 
prices,  territory  and  sample  lamp  for  Free  trial. 
Mantle  Lamp  Co.,  S64  Aladdin  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Agents  Get  Particulars  Of  One  Of  The  Best 

paying  propositions  ever  out.  The  New  Portable  Oil  Gas 
stove  for  Heating,  Cooking  and  Baking.  Sells  like  Wild¬ 
fire.  Light  in  weight— practical.  Big  profits  every  week. 
A  postal  will  bring  our  Money  Making  Proposition. 
The  World  Manufacturing  Company.  6190  World  Build¬ 
ing,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Outfit  Free  To  Agents.  Best  Selling  Handker¬ 
chiefs,  Dress  Goods  and  Fancy  Goods  on  the  market. 
Ouiek  sellers,  big  profits.  Deal  direct  with  a  large  manu¬ 
facturer.  Send  stamp  for  particulars.  Freeport  3Ifg.  Co.. 
72  Maiu  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Magazine  Subscription  Solicitors  Earn  Liberal 

commissions  and  extra  prize  money  working  for  Scrib¬ 
ner  s.  It,  does  not  interfere  with  your  present  occupation. 
V  postcard  will  bring  full  particulars.  Address  Desk  1 . 
Scribner’s  Magazine,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Agents  To  Handle  Exclusively  Or  As  Side  Line, 

New  Accident  and  Health  Policy.  $5000  principal  sum. 
*100  monthly  for  accident  or  sickness.  All  accidents  and 
sicknesses  covered.  Premium  $10  yearly.  One-half  above 
benefits  for  $5  yearly.  Underwriters,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Little  Giant  Lift  And  Force  Pump.  Saves 

plumber’s  bills.  Removes  all  stoppages  in  waste  pipes. 
Absolute  monopoly;  fix  you  for  life.  Write  for  new  agent’s 
plan.  .1.  E.  Kennedy,  Dept.  O,  30  E.  42nd  St,,  N.  Y. 


Agents  Wanted.  Best  Paying  Agency  Proposi¬ 
tion  in  U.  S.  If  you  are  making  less  than  $200  monthly, 
write  and  let  us  show  you  how  to  make  more.  Novell  \ 
Cutlery  Co.,  40  Bar  St.,  Canton.  Ohio. 


Energetic  Men  Wanted  Every  Town  To  Manage 

C  local,  mail  sales  and  jobbing  agency :  repeat  orders;  cash 
ales;  sainpl<  s,  premiums,  stationeiyfree;  small  capital  cre¬ 
ates  steady  life  income.  Manufacturer.  215  W.  125th  St.,N.Y. 


Lf.  S.  Government  Uses  Richmond  Chemical 

Extingvjiishers  that  kill  gasoline  fires.  Auto  and  factory 
sizes.  D..  vtrict  Managers  make  large  incomes.  Auto  free 
Richmond  b  f^emical  Co.,  Desk  45.  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


No  Experience  Required  To  Make  $$$$$  As 

our  General  or  Local  -Agent.  Household  necessity.  save-. 
80'.  Permanent  busini^S8  free  sample,  credit.  Pitkin, 
494  R  Street,  Newark.  N.  y. 


Magic  Ink  Eraser.  No  B;lade  No  Acid.  Remove* 

blot,  letter  or  line  like  magic,  Ho,-  Sells  4nc  to  35c  Ynv- 
one  that  can't  sell  hundreds,  comyin't  sel|  bread  in  a  famine 
samp  C  10c.  S.  Mfg.  Warn st  \  y  Dept.  3. 

Advertising  Stickers.  Inex»,enMve  And  Effective 

advertising:  a  universal  business;  tlelp;  splendid  field  for 
agents.  1st.  Louis  Sticker  Co..  Dept.  < ,1,5  pim.  st  st  Louis 
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Terms  Bor  Advertisers 


This  Page  Is  One  Of  The  Rest,  Quickest,  And 

cheapest  inetnods  id  getting  in  loui-h  witli  a  large  number 
of  people. 

Have  you  something  to  sell.''  D>,  vou  want,  agents  or 
salesmen  !  I  hen  this  is  the  place  tc,  tell  your  story  .  This 
Department  appear*  twice  a  month. 


Rate  $o.50  per  line:  cash  diseoilllt;  ](;%  discount  oil 

six-time  consecutive  order,  covering  three  months.  About 
eight  words  can  he  inserted  in  eai;h  ijrl(..  Smallest  copy 
accepted,-  three  lines. 

Terms  cash  with  order  unless  placed  In  recognized  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

Next  six  issues  arc  December  5lh(  jsth;  January  2nd, 
Kith;  and  Februar;  6th,  20th.  y|„st  t,ave  copy  three 
weei.-  in  advance  of  date  id  issue  For  instance  De- 
rember  r.th  Howes  November  1  0)j. 

•  ir  copy.  W  <  A  il'  submit  proof*.  and  priceb. 


Agents  Wanted 


A  Golden  Opportunity  Offered  Live  Men  Selling 

Bure  Spun  Aluminum  Utensils  and  Specialties.  We  furnish 
free  Moving  Picture  Lantern  Slides  that  sell  the  goods. 
Our  Co-operative  Selling  Plans  will  unlock  every  door  in 
your  territory,  every  hour  turned  into  profit.  Write  quick 
and  secure  choice  of  territory.  American  Aluminum  Mff. 
Co.,  Division  X,  Lemont,  Ill. 


Agents  :  -Extra  Large  Profit.  Newest,  Simplest, 

most  practical  safety  razor;  diagonal  stroke.  Dandy  ex¬ 
clusive  feature.  Six  superfine  blades,  stropper  and  mag¬ 
nificent  leather  case  sells  on  sight  at  popular  price. 
Buffalo  Specialty  Co.,  Manufacturers  of  Liquid  Veneer, 
384  Ellicott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Agents:  Your  Greatest  Opportunity  To  Become 

permanent  representative  for  largest  mfrs.  High  Grade 
Soaps  and  Toilet  Preparations.  Great  crew  manager’s 
proposition.  Business  good  year  round.  Best  ever  till 
Xmas.  Write  today  for  immediate  appointment.  E.  M. 
Davis,  Pres.,  R  61,  Davis  Block,  Chicago. 


We  Need  Live  Wire  Representatives  For  Un¬ 
occupied  territory  to  handle  The  Fuller  Sanitary  Brushes. 
Our  product  is  nationally  advertised  and  covers  every  need. 
Your  territory  is  valuable.  Write  for  particulars.  Fuller 
Brush  Co.,  37  Hoadley  Place,  Hartford,  Conn.  Western 
Branch:  Rock  Island,  Ill. 


We  Will  Pay  You  $120.00  To  Distribute  Re¬ 
ligious  literature  in  your  community.  Sixty  days’ work. 
Experience  not  required.  Man  or  woman.  Opportunity 
f<»r  promotion.  Spare  time  may  be  used.  International 
Bible  Pre-s,  179  Winston  Building.  Philadelphia. 


Men  And  Women  Make  Big  Money  Selling 

wonderful  Polish  for  Pianos,  Automobiles,  Furniture. 
Certain  “  Repeater.”  Extra  large  profit.  Introductory 
Offer!  Write.  Lawson  Piano  Company,  2868  Third 
Avenue,  New  York. 


They  Sell  Themselves.  Agents  Reaping  Rich  Har¬ 
vest  on  new  adjustable  floor  and  wall  mops,  dustless  dust¬ 
ers  and  other  sanitary  brush  specialties.  Write  today.  Sil- 
vei-Chamberlin  Co.,  Maple  St.  &  Boulevard,  Clayton,  N.J. 


Manager  In  Every  City  To  Supply  Automobile 

owners  and  the  trade  with  “Kor-Ker”  Puncture  Cure. 
Large  Profits.  Must  finance  orders.  Unusual  proposition. 
Puncture  Cure  Sales  Co.  20  Bridge  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Live  Agents  Wanted  To  Take  Orders  For  Our 

guaranteed  fond  flavors  in  tubes  (saving  80^).  Exceptionally 
large  profits.  Exclusive  territory.  Permanent  business. 
C.  H.  Stuart  Co..  27  Union,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


Agents;  Sell  Tango  Silk  Neckties.  3  For  $1.00. 

Classy  Monogram  Gold  Filled  Cuff  Link  &  Stick  Pin  Set 
Free.  Wins  sales.  Christmas  orders.  Big  Profits.  Write 
for  terms.  Comer  Mfg.  Co.,  451  Bank  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Agents Greatest  Offer  Ever  Made.  Eleven- 

piece  toilet  article  set.  and  $1.00  carving  set.  All  cost  you 
50c;  sells  for  $1.00.  Big  daily  sales.  Write  to-day. 
Pierce  Chemical  Company,  Station  C,  Chicago. 


Agents  Wanted  To  Sell  The  Midget  Vest 

Pocket  Garment  Hanger.  Quick  seller.  Patented.  No 
competition.  The Silvex  Co..  171  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 


Quick  Sales  And  Big  Profits  Selling  Our  Guar- 

;« n teed  goods.  Wriie  for  attractive  sample  offer.  Liberal 
<  Credit.  Wm.  J.  Dick,  Mgr.,  Dept.  C-8,  20  W.  Lake.  Chicago. 


Agents  To  Sell  Eureka  Steel  Ranges”  From  Wag- 

mis.  on  notes  or  for  cash.  Big  money  maker  for  live  men. 
Catalogue  Free.  Eureka  Steel  Range  Co.,  O’Fallon,  Ills. 


Sells  Like  Hot  Cakes.  New  Laundry  Wax,  Per¬ 
fumes  clothes  with  lasting  violet  perfume  ;  working  outfit 
5c.  New  offer.  Perfume  Gloss,  13  Water  St.,  New  York. 


Manufacturer  Of  Most  Used  Articles  On  Market, 

desires  agents;  dither  Rex ;  will  help  earnest  workers. 
Kotlico,  208  N.  2nd  St,,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Agents  Wanted 


The  Fuller  Dustless  Mop  And  Furniture  Duster 

are  advertised  in  leading;  magazines.  We  need  live  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  unoccupied  territory.  These  articles  con¬ 
tain  exclusive  features.  Write  for  Our  Special  proposition. 
Fuller  Brush  Co.,  52  Hoadley  Place,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Western  Branch:  Hock  Island.  111. 


reliable  people  to  take  orders  for  dress  fabrics,  hosier 
underwear,  sweaters,  ami  neckwear  from  sample 
Factory  prices.  Many  making  big  weekly  incom 
Spare  or  ail  time.  No  experience.  Permanent.  Cred 
given.  Steadfast  Mills,  38  Remsen  Street,  Cohoes.  N.  1 


Agents!  A  Chance  To  Make  Big  Money.  All 

or  spare  time.  "  Try-it-before-you-buy.it  ”  plan,  sells 
i  limax  Automatic  Razor  Sharpener  to  every  man.  Un¬ 
usual  profits.  Write  for  exclusive  territory  and  guaran¬ 
teed  sales  proposition.  Victor  Specialty  Co..  13  Victor 
Bldg.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


Agents  Make  Big  Money  Selling  Self-Lighting 

gas  tips  and  gas  stove  lighters;  no  matches  required.  Just 
turn  on  gas,  lights  itself;  sells  on  sight;  send  for  proposi¬ 
tion  before  all  territory  iy-taken.  Automatic  Gas  Appli¬ 
ance  Co.,  1  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Wanted  Reliable  Agents  To  Sell  Our  Exclu- 

sive  line.  Only  house  in  the  country  handling  absolute!; 
made-to-order  dress  skirts  and  petticoats,  through  agents. 
Experience  not  necessary.  Samples  free.  Can  make  good 
money.  Dept  No.  1.  Security  Co.,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


What  Are  You  Selling?  If  We  Had  Your  Ad¬ 
dress  we’d  show  you  howto  sell  more,  and  largely  increase 
your  profits— not  one  week  but  weekly.  Pocket  samples  10c 
S.  Mfg.  Co.,  20B  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


Agents — It  Costs  Us  $2  To  Secure  Your  Name 

and  ship  sample  machine — a  dead  sure  wav  of  convincing 
you  we’ve  best  household  invention  on  earth.  Quaker 
Valley  Co.,  30  Mill  St.,  Aurora,  Illinois. 


Agents  Hurry— Something  New.  Sanitary  Tele¬ 
phone  device.  Millions  will  be  sold.  Steel  Corporation 
bought  1200.  Sells  itself.  Splendid  profit.  Write  toda\ 
for  territory.  Phondate  Co.,  750  Spitzer  Bldg.,  Toledo,  O 


Guaranteed  Hosiery  Manufacturer  Selling  Direct 

to  consumer,  wishes  agent  in  every  county.  Permanent 
big  paying  business.  Protected  territory.  Credit.  C.  Parker 
Mills,  2737  No.  12th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


High-Grade  Salesmen 


Salesmen;  Exceptional  Opportunity  To  Make 

big,  immediate  piofits  and  build  up  permanent,  profit- 
able  business  selling  Frantz  Premier  Electric  Cleaners 
now  $25.  60,000  sold  last  year.  £100,000  advertising 

campaign  now  running.  See  current  magazines.  Real 
co-operation  and  selling  helps  given  salesmen.  Big 
commissions.  Fall  months  best  selling  season.  Write 
immediately  for  full  particulars.  Premier  Vacuum  Cleaner 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Traveling  Salesmen  Wanted.  Experience  Un¬ 
necessary.  Karn  Big  Pay  while  you  learn  by  mail  during 
spare  time,  only  eight  weeks’  time  required,  one  or  two 
hours  a  day.  Ste.  dy  position,  easy  work,  hundreds  of 
good  positions  to  seiect  from.  Write  today  for  free  hook 
"  '  Knight  of  the  ( irip”,  containing  full  particulars  ami 
testimonials  from  hundreds  of  our  students  who  are  earn¬ 
ing  Big  Salaries.  Address  Dept.  B-47  National  Salesmen’s 
Training  Association,  Chicago.  New  York.  Kansas  Citv. 
San  Francisco. 


Salesmen  Wanted.  Just  A  Few  More  Openings 

lett.  If  you  can  show  us  that  you  arc  an  A l  man  making 
small  towns  in  territory  still  open,  we  can  show  you  the 
best  side-line  Punch  Board  Proposition  ever  offered. 
Special  Territory.  Big  commissions,-  Prompt  commis¬ 
sions, -Repeat  commissions.  Answer  quick.  Grove  Mfg. 
Co.,  ,2562  Cottage  Grove  Ave..  Chicago,  Ill. 


Salesmen  Making  Small  Towns,  Should  Carry 

our  fast  selling  pocket  side-line.  Special  sales  plan  allow 
ing  return  of  unsold  goods  makes  quick  easy  sales.  $5.00 
commission  on  each  order.  Big  daily  profit  for  full  time. 
Something  New.  Write  for  outfit  to-day.  Canfield  Mfg. 
Co.,  208  Sigel  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Salesmen— We  Will  Pay  You  Well.  Hardenburg’s 

lamous  line  of  Leatb  r  Goods.  Diaries,  and  other  Adver¬ 
tising  Specialties.  Product  ot  thirty  years’  experience. 
Easy  sales,  satisfiei  customers,  big  commissions.  A  serious 
offer  for  hustling  s  i  esinen.  No  canvassers.  H.  B.  Harden- 
burg  &  Co.,  67  Washington  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Who  Are  You?  Prove  It  At  Banks,  Etc.,  By 

Photo-Identification  Credential  (in  fine  leatherpooketbook ) 
fui  nished  with  $2,000  Accident  Insurance  Policv;  pays  bene¬ 
fits  for  injuries  or  sickness,  total  cost  $5  per  year;  double 
benefits  $10.  Agents  wanted.  Highest  commissions. 
Address  Underwriters.  1345  Insurance  Exchange,  Chicago. 


Agents: -Our  Triangle  Polish  Mop,  Including 

$1.00  Premium,  is  the  best  seller  today.  Workers  make 
big  money.  Get  particulars  and  territory.  90c  profit  on 
each  sale.  Duncan  Bros.,  2600  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Agents:  For  ”  Everbrite  ”  Gold  Glass  Letters 

lor  window  signs  and  house  numbers.  These  letters  and 
numbers  can  be  sold  in  every  city  in  the  country.  Chicago 
Glass  Novelty  Co.,  Marion.  Ind. 


Photo  Pillow  Tops,  Portraits,  Frames,  Photo  China 

Plates.  Rejects  credited.  Prompt  shipments;  30  days’ 
credit.  Jas.  C.  Bailey  Co..  Desk  W,.Chicago,  Illinois. 
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This  Page 


Many  Of  Our  Readers  Doubtless  Would  Like 

to  devote  their  spare  hours  to  some  profitable  work.  The 
advertisers  on  this  page  are  looking  for  just  such  people. 

To  safeguard  our  readers  against  dealings  with  unreli¬ 
able  advertisers,  we  investigate  as  thoroughly  as  possible 
every  advertiser  who  applies  for  space. 

Most  of  them  have  been  regular  users  of  Collier’s  for 
long  periods  of  time  and  have  built  up  successful  busi¬ 
nesses  because  they  have  been  advocates  of  the  square 
deal.  What  you  may  earn  as  their  agent  or  representa¬ 
tive  depends  absolutely  upon  your  own  ability  aud  willing- 
ness  to  work. 

Why  not  write  to  some  of  them  and  find  out  whut  they 
have  done  for  others?  What  others  have  done,  you  should 
be  able  to  do— if  you  have  the  tint-'  and  inclination. 


Salesmen  Wanted — To  Sell,  Exclusively,  Or  As  A 

side  line,  a  strictly  high-class  staple  article  to  lumber, 
hardware,  drug  and  paint  trade.  Cash  commission  paid 
each  week.  Sales  ability  and  energetic  work  only  re¬ 
quirements.  Address  Sales  Manager.  1200  Olive  st.. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


:  Capable  Man  To  Sell  Manufacturer's 

line  all  kinds  advertising  signs,  thermometers,  rules,  nov¬ 
elties,  calendars,  fans.  Attractive  year  around  selling 
proposition.  Liberal  commission.  Send  references  with 
application.  Sales  Deparment,  Up  To  Date  Advertising 
Co.,  Canisteo.  X.  Y. 


Salesmen— Side  Line ;  Electric  Sign ;  Flashes 

changeable  wording  in  radiant  sparkling  b.  unis  of  colored 
electric  light;  outselling  everything  at  $10;  terms  30  davs. 
Big  weekly  profits.  Flashtric  Sign  Works.  Chicago. 


We  Pay  Salary  And  Commission  To  Men  Quali¬ 
fied  to  sell  automobiles  to  merchants  as  a  premium  propo¬ 
sition.  W.  H.  McIntyre  Co..  Dept.  P,  Auburn,  Ind. 
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Agents  Wanted 


At  Last — A  Compressed  Air  Clothes  Washer; 

cleans  tub  of  clothes  in  3  min.  Weighs  but  2  lbs.  Price 
only  $1.50.  Agents  coining  money.  A  sale  al  every  house. 
Wendell  Vacuum  Washer  Co.,  507  Oak  St..  Leipsic,  Ohio. 


Agents  Of  Ability  And  High  Character  Wanted 

on  a  new  household  article.  Large  profit .  Special  selling 
plan  that  pulls  results.  Address  Merritt  Brock,  59  to  69 
Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 
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A  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  MEN,  ENDOWED 
WITH  EXTRAORDINARY  POWERS,  COULD  NOT 

equal  the  product  of  this  single  battery  of  automatics.  TKeir 
eyes  could  not  see,  nor  tkeir  fingers  feel,  the  little  defects  that 
Science  \$ould  reveal  as  monstrous. 

The  significance  and  xtalue  o  applied  Science  to  industry)  does 
not  have  a  greater  argument  than  the  big  batteries  of  automatic 
machines  producing  perfect  Hyatt  Quiet  Automobile  Bearings. 

In  the  making  of  these  bearings  several  floors  of  the  large  Hyatt 
factory  are  flled  vv’ith  avenues  of  automatics  that  produce  over 
thirty  million  parts  a  year. 

This  proper  application  of  Science  to  the  making  of  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearings  is  attended  with  man))  beneficial  results. 

In  fact  it  assures  the  highest  standard  of  efficiency,  not  only  in 
production,  but  in  the  quality  and  serviceability  of  Hyatt  Quiet 
Bearings. 

“HYATT  QUIET  BEARINGS” 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Co. 

Detroit.  Chicago 
N  e  xv  a  n  k,  N  .J- 
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TBe  Klavicle 
Overcoat 

“Klavicle”  Copyright 

(By  the  House  of  Kuppenheimer) 

THE  last  word  in  the  loose,  but- 
toned-through  overcoat,  cut  in 
the  new  manner.  An  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  Cavalryman’s  Cape — full 
back  and  full  sleeves  from  one  piece 
of  cloth  without  a  seam.  Wide  vel¬ 
vet  collar,  full  soft-roll  lapel,  patch 
pockets  with  flaps,  sleeves  finished 
with  a  cuff.  Front  closes  with  half¬ 
ball  buttons  of  buffalo  horn. 

You  should  get  into  the 
KLAVICLE  to  appreciate  its  effect 
at  shoulders  and  collar :  its  clean 
drape  and  generous  lines. 

In  loose  overcoats  this  is  the  coat 
of  the  hour.  With  a  swing  and  style 
becoming  to  most  men,  it  is  warm, 
easy,  comfortable,  suitable  for  the 
street,  for  all-round  wear  and  for 
driving  your  car.  Free  play  for  the 
arms :  no  seam  to  bind  or  make  the 
shoulder  ache. 

The  KLAVICLE  is  authoritative — a  defi¬ 
nite  overcoat  achievement — that  should  not 
be  confused  with  the  welter  of  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  slip-over  coats  that  flood  the  market 
this  season. 

Kuppenheimer  Overcoats  are  sold  by  a 
representative  dealer  in  nearly  every  Metro¬ 
politan  center  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

If  you  will  give  us  your  name  on  a  post¬ 
card  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  our  Book 
of  Fashions. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  KUPPENHEIMER 

Makers  of  Clothes  for  Men  and  Young  Men 

Chicago 


Cohrieht,  W4..  Th  Home  nf  Kuppenheimer 
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MARK  SULLIVAN,  EDITOR 


The  Fall  of  Antwerp 


THE  storm  which  was  to  burst  over  Antwerp  the 
following  night  was  gathering  fast  when  we  ar¬ 
rived  on  Tuesday  morning.  Army  motor  trucks 
loaded  with  dismantled  aeroplanes  and  the  less 
essential  impedimenta  screamed  through 
the  streets  bound  away  from,  not  toward, 
the  front.  The  Queen,  that  afternoon, 
was  seen  in  the  Hotel  St.  Antoine  re¬ 
ceiving  the  good-bys  of  various  friends. 

Consuls  suddenly  locked  their  doors 
and  fled.  And  the  cannon,  rumbling 
along  the  eastern  horizon  as  they  had 
rumbled,  nearer  and  nearer,  for  a  fort¬ 
night,  were  now  beyond  the  outer  line 
of  forts  and  within  striking  distance  of 
the  town. 

That  night,  an  hour  or  two  after  mid¬ 
night,  in  my  hotel  by  the  water  front, 

I  awoke  to  the  steady  clatter  of  hoofs  on 
cobblestones  and  the  rumble  of  wheels. 

I  went  to  the  window,  on  the  narrow  side 
street,  black  as  all  streets  had  been  in 
Antwerp  since  the  night  that  the  Zeppe¬ 
lin  threw  its  first  bombs,  and  looked  out. 

It  was  a  moonlight  night,  clear  and  cold, 
and  there  along  the  Quai  St.  Michael,  at 
the  end  of  the  street,  was  an  army  in  re¬ 
treat.  They  were  Belgians,  battered  and 
worn  out  with  their  unbroken  weeks  of 
hopeless  fighting;  cavalrymen  on  their 
tired  horses,  artillerymen,  heads  sunk  on 
their  chests,  drowsing  on  their  lurching 
caissons ;  the  patient  little  foot  soldiers, 
rifles  slung  across  their  shoulders,  scuf¬ 
fling  along  in  their  heavy  overcoats. 

In  the  dark  shadow  of  the  tall  old 
houses  a  few  people  came  out  and  stood 
there  watching  silently  and,  as  one  felt, 
in  a  sort  of  despair.  All  night  long 
men  were  marching  by — and  in  London  they  were  still  reading  that  it  was 
but  a  “demonstration”  the  Germans  were  engaged  in — down  the  quay  and 
across  the  pontoon  bridge — the  only  way  over  the  Scheldt — over  to  the  Tete 
de  Flandre  and  the  road  to  Ghent.  They  were  strung  along  the  street  next 
morning,  boots  mud-covered,  mud-stained,  intrenching  shovels  hanging  to  their 
belts,  faces  unshaven  for  weeks  just  as  they  had  come  from  the  trenches ; 
yet  still  patient  and  cheerful,  with  that  unshakable  Flemish  good  cheer.  Per¬ 
haps,  after  all,  it  was  not  a  retreat;  they  might  be  swinging  round  to  the  south 
and  St.  Nicholas  to  attack  the  German  flank.  .  .  . 

But  before  they  had  crossed,  another  army,  a  civilian  army,  flowed  down  on 
and  over  the  quay.  For  a  week  people  had  been  leaving  Antwerp,  now  the  gen¬ 
eral  flight  began.  From  villages  to  the  east  and  southeast,  from  the  city  itself, 
people  came  pouring  down.  In  wagons  drawn  by  huge  Belgian  draft  horses, 


in  carts  pulled  by  the  captivating  Belgian  work  dogs,  pant¬ 
ing  mightily  and  digging  their  paws  into  the  slippery  cob¬ 
bles;  on  foot,  leading  little  children  and  carrying  babies 
and  dolls  and  canaries  and  great  bundles  of  clothes  and 
household  things  wrapped  in  sheets,  they 
surged  toward  that  one  narrow  bridge 
and  the  crowded  ferryboats.  I  saw  one 
old  woman,  gray-haired  and  tanned  like 
an  Indian  squaw  with  work  in  the  fields, 
yet  with  a  flue,  well-made  face,  pushing 
a  groaning  wheelbarrow.  A  strap  went 
from  the  handles  over  her  shoulders,  and, 
stopping  now  and  then  to  ask  the  news, 
she  would  slip  off  this  harness,  gossip 
for  a  time,  then  push  on  again.  That 
afternoon  under  my  window  there  was  a 
tall  wagon,  a  sort  of  hay  wagon,  in  which 
there  were  twenty-two  little  tow-headed 
children,  none  more  than  eight  or  ten, 
and  several  almost  babies  in  arms.  By 
the  side  of  the  wagon  a  man,  evidently 
father  of  some  of  them,  stood  buttering 
the  end  of  a  huge  round  loaf  of  bread  and 
cutting  off  slice  after  slice,  which  the 
older  children  broke  and  distributed  to 
the  little  ones.  Two  cows  were  tied  to  the 
back  of  the  wagon  and  the  man’s  wife 
squatted  there  milking  them.  All  along 
the  quay  and  in  the  streets  leading  into 
it  were  people  like  this — harmless,  help¬ 
less,  hard-working  people,  going  they  knew 
not  where.  The  entrance  to  the  bridge  was 
soon  choked.  One  went  away  and  returned 
an  hour  later  and  found  the  same  people 
waiting  almost  in  the  same  spot,  and,  with 
that  wonderful  calm  and  patience  of  theirs, 
feeding  their  children  or  giving  a  little  of 
their  precious  hay  to  the  horses,  quietly 
waiting  their  turn  while  the  cannon  which 
had  driven  them  from  their  homes  kept  on  thundering  behind  them. 

That  afternoon  I  walked  uptown  through  the  shuttered,  silent  streets  silent 
but  for  that  incessant  rumbling  in  the  southeast  and  the  occasional  honking  flight 
of  some  military  automobile — to  two  of  the  hospitals.  In  one,  a  British  hospital 
on  the  Boulevard  Leopold,  the  doctor  in  charge  was  absent  for  the  moment,  and 
there  was  no  one  to  answer  my  offer  of  occasional  help  if  an  outsider  could  be 
of  use.  As  I  sat  waiting  a  tall,  brisk  Englishwoman,  in  nurse’s  uniform,  came 
up  and  asked  what  I  wanted.  I  told  her. 

“Oh,”  she  said,  and  in  her  crisp  English  voice,  without  further  ado,  "will  you 
help  me  with  a  leg?” 

She  led  the  way  into  her  ward,  and  there  we  contrived  between  us  to  band¬ 
age  and  slip  a  board  and  pillow  under  a  fractured  thigh.  Between  whispers  of 
“Courage!  Courage!”  to  the  Belgian  soldier,  she  said  that  she  was  the  wife 


By  Arthur  Ruhl 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  HENRY  REUTERDAHL 


“T  CAME  out  of  Antwerp  last  Friday  with  one  of  the  biggest  stories 
A  of  the  war.  In  twenty-four  hours  I  had  been  through  the  bom¬ 
bardment,  under  fire  in  the  trenches,  and  have  helped  get  the  wounded 
out  of  a  hospital  under  fire.  If  I  could  have  got  to  a  wire  at  once  I 
should  have  had  a  news  story  that  everyone  would  have  been  glad  to  get 
on  both  sides  of  the  water.  As  it  was,  however,  I  was  three  days  get¬ 
ting  to  England,  a  good  Part  of  that  time  with  Belgian  refugees,  with 
little  sleep  or  food,  and  when  I  finally  reached  there  late  Sunday  night  I 
was  so  done  up,  Partly  from  mere  physical  fatigue,  partly  from  the  emo¬ 
tional  excitement  of  the  whole  thing,  that  as  far  as  writing  was  con¬ 
cerned  I  was  reduced  to  mere  grunts.  For  a  couple  of  days  I  literally 
floundered,  trying  to  find  a  place  to  begin  and  writing  stuff  only  to  tear 
it  up.  I  have  been  at  the  thing  ever  since,  literally,  and  in  the  amount 
of  nervous  energy  Put  into  it  have  done  about  ten  thousand  dollars’ 
worth  of  work.  The  result  is,  of  course,  not  commensurate  with  the 
tremendous  drama  of  the  facts  themselves  —  the  thing  stupefies  one’s 
imagination  rather  than  stimulates  it.  The  last  part — the  flight  across 
Belgium  with  the  refugees  —  I  simply  had  to  give  up,  partly  because  the 
article  was  so  long  already,  partly  because  it  was  one  of  those  things  that 
simply  can’t  be  described.  I  think  there  are  about  7,000  words  here. 
The  fall  of  Antwerp  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  big  single  tragedies  of 
the  war.” — From  Arthur  Ruhl’s  personal  letter  to  the  editor 
of  Collier’s,  accompanying  the  manuscript  of  this  article. 
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of  a  British  general  and  had  two  sons  in  the  army, 
and  a  third-'— “Poor  boy!”  she  murmured,  more  to  him 
than  to  me — on  one  of  the  ships  in  the  North  Sea.  I 
arranged  to  come  back  next  morning  to  help  with  the 
lifting,  and  went  on  to  another  hospital  in  the  Rue 
Nerviens,  to  find  that  little  English  lady  who  crossed 
with  us  in  the  Ostend  boat  in  August  on  the  way  to 
her  sister’s  hospital  in  Antwerp. 

Cheerful  Losers 

ERE  in  the  quiet  wards  she  had  been  working 
while  the  Germans  swept  down  on  Paris  and  were 
rolled  back  again,  and  while  the  little  nation  which 
she  and  her  sister  loved  so  well  was  being  clubbed  to  its 
knees.  Louvain,  Liege,  Malines,  Namur — chapters  in  all 
the  long,  pitiless  story  were  lying  there  in  the  narrow 
iron  beds.  There  were  men  with  faces  chewed  by  shrap¬ 
nel,  men  burned  in  the  explosion  of  the  powder  maga¬ 
zine  at  Fort  Waelhem,  when  the  attack  on  Antwerp 
began — dragged  out  from  the  underground  passage  in 
which  the  garrison  had  sought  momentary  refuge  and 
where  most  of  them  were  killed,  burned,  and  blackened. 
One  strong,  good-looking  young  fellow,  able  to  eat  and 
live  apparently,  was  shot  through  the  temples  and  blind 
in  both  eyes.  It  was  the  hour  for  carrying  those  well 
enough  to  stand  it  out  into  the  court  and  giving  them 
their  afternoon’s  airing  and  smoke.  One  had  lost  an 
arm,  another,  a  whimsical  young  Belgian,  had  only  the 
stump  of  a  left  leg.  When  we  started  to  lift  him  back 
into  his  bed,  he  said  he  had  a  better  way  than  that. 
So  he  put  his  arms  round  my  neck  and  showed  me  how 
to  take  him  by  the  back  and  the  well  leg. 

“Rom/”  he  said,  and  again  “Bon!”  when  I  let  him 
down,  and  then  reaching  out  and  patting  me  on  the 
back,  “Bon  !”  he  smiled  again. 

That  night,  behind  drawn  curtains  which  admitted 
no  light  to  the  street,  we  dined  peacefully  and  well, 
and.  except  for  this  unwonted  seclusion,  just  outside 
which  were  the  black  streets  and  still  the  endless  pro¬ 
cession  of  carts  and  wagons  and  shivering  people,  one 
might  have  forgotten,  in  that  cheerfully  lighted  room, 
hat  we  were  not  in  times  of  peace.  We  even  loitered 
over  a  grate  fire  before  going  to  bed,  and  talked  in 
drowsy  and  almost  indifferent  fashion  of  whether  it 
was  absolutely  sure  that  the  Germans  were  trying  to 
take  the  town. 

The  Flying  Death 

T  WAS  almost  exactly  midnight  that  I  found  myself 
listening,  half  awake,  to  the  familiar  sound  of  dis¬ 
tant  cannon.  One  had  come  to  think  of  it,  almost, 
as  nothing  but  a  sound ;  and  to  listen  with  a  detached 
and  not  unpleasant  interest  as  a  man  tucked  com¬ 
fortably  in  bed  follows  a  roll  of  thunder  to  its  end  or 
listens  to  the  fall  of  rain. 

It  struck  me  suddenly  that  there  was  something  new 
about  this  sound ;  I  sat  up  in  bed  to  listen,  and  at 
that  instant  a  far-off,  sullen  “Boom !”  was  followed  by 
a  crash  as  if  lightning  had  struck  a  house  a  little  way 
down  the  street.  As  I  hurried  to  the  window  there 
came  another  far-off  detonation,  a  curious  wailing 
whistle  swept  across  the  sky,  and  over  behind  the 
roofs  to  the  left  there  was  another  crash. 

One  after  another  they  came,  at  intervals  of  half 
a  minute,  or  screaming  on  each  other’s  heels  as  if 
racing  to  their  goal.  And  then  the  crash  or.  if  far¬ 
ther  away,  muffled  explosion  as  another  roof  toppled 
in,  or  cornice  dropped  off.  as  a  house  made  of  canvas 
drops  to  pieces  in  a  play. 

The  effect  of  those  unearthly  wails,  suddenly  singing 
in  across  country  in  the  dead  of  night  from  six — eight 
— ten  miles  away — Heaven  knows  where — was,  as  the 
Germans  intended  it  to  be,  tremendous.  It  is  not  easy 
(o  describe  nor  to  be  imagined  by  those  who  had  not 
lived  in  that  threatened  city — the  last  Belgian  strong- 
1  >!d — and  felt  that  vast,  unseen  power  rolling  nearer 

nd  nearer.  And  now,  all  at  once,  it  was  here,  mate- 
i :  '■'('(].  demoniacal,  a  flying  death,  swooping,  across 
into  your  very  room. 

ike  one  of  those  dreams  in  which  you  cannot 


stir  from  your  tracks,  and  meanwhile  “Boom  !  .  .  . 
Tzee-ee-ee-e.e /” — is  this  one  meant  for  you? 

Already  there  was  a  patter  of  feet  in  the  dark,  and 
people  with  white  bundles  on  their  backs  went  stum¬ 
bling  by  toward  the  river  and  the  bridge.  Motors  came 
honking  down  from  the  inner  streets,  and  the  quay, 
which  had  begun  to  clear  by  this  time,  was  again 
jammed.  I  threw  on  some  clothes,  hurried  to  the 
street.  A  rank  smell  of  kerosene  hung  in  the  air ; 
presently  a  petrol  shell  burst  to  the  southward,  light¬ 
ing  up  the  sky  for  an  instant  like  the  flare  from  a  blast 
furnace,  and  a  few  moments  later  there  showed  over 
the  roofs  the  flames  of  the  first  fire. 

Although  we  could  hear  the  wail  of  shells  flying 
across  their  wide  parabola  both  into  the  town  and  out 
from  the  first  ring  of  forts,  few  burst  in  our  part  of 
the  city  that  night,  and  we  walked  up  as  far  as  the 
cathedral  without  seeing  anything  but  black  and  silent 
streets.  Everyone  in  the  hotel  was  up  and  dressed  by 
this  time.  Some  were  for  leaving  at  once;  one  family, 
piloted  by  the  comfortable  Belgian  servants — far 
cooler  than  anyone  else — went  to  the  cellar,  some  gath¬ 
ered  about  the  grate  in  the  writing  room  to  watch  the 
night  out ;  the  rest  of  us  went  back  to  bed. 

Pouring  Out  of  Antwerp 

HERE  wasn’t  much  sleep  for  anyone  that  night. 
The  bombardment  kept  on  until  morning,  lulled 
slightly  as  if  the  enemy  might  be  taking  break¬ 
fast,  then  it  continued  into  the  next  day.  And  now  the 
city — a  busy  city  of  near  four  hundred  thousand  people 
— emptied  itself  in  earnest.  Citizens  and  soldiers,  field 
guns,  motor  trucks,  wheelbarrows,  dogcarts,  hayricks, 
baby  carriages,  droves  of  people  on  foot,  all  flowing 
down  to  the  Scheldt,  the  ferries,  and  the  bridge.  They 
poured  into  coal  barges,  filling  the  yawning  black  holes 
as  Africans  used  to  fill  slave  ships,  into  launches  and 
tugs,  and  along  the  roads  leading  down  the  river  and 
southwestward  toward  Ostend. 

One  thought  with  a  shudder  of  what  would  happen  if 
the  Germans  dropped  a  few  of  their  high-explosive 
shells  into  that  helpless  mob,  and  it  is  only  fair  to 
remember  that  they  did  not,  although  retreating  Bel¬ 
gian  soldiers  were  a  part  of  it,  and  one  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  aeroplanes,  a  mere  speck  against  the  blue,  was 
looking  calmly  down  overhead.  Nor  did  they  touch 
the  cathedral,  and  their  agreement  not  to  shell  any  of 
the  buildings  previously  pointed  out  on  a  map  delivered 
to  them  through  the  American  Legation  seemed  to  be 
observed. 

Down  through  that  mass  of  fugitives  pushed  a  Lon¬ 
don  motor-bus  ambulance  with  several  wounded  Brit¬ 
ish  soldiers,  one  of  them  sitting  upright,  supporting 
with  his  right  hand  a  left  arm,  the  biceps,  bound  in 
a  blood-soaked  tourniquet,  half  torn  away.  They  had 
come  in  from  the  trenches,  where  their  comrades  were 
now  waiting,  with  their  helpless  little  rifles,  for  an 
enemy  miles  away,  who  lay  back  at  his  ease  and  swept 
them  with  shrapnel.  I  asked  them  how  things  were 
going,  and  they  said  not  very  well.  They  could  only 
wait  until  the  German  aeroplanes  had  given  the  range 
and  the  trenches  became  too  hot,  then  fall  back,  dig 
themselves  in,  and  play  the  same  game  over  again. 

Toward  the  Cannon 

OLLOWING  them  was  a  hospital-service  motor  car, 
driven  by  a  Belgian  soldier  and  in  charge  of  a 
clean-cut,  soldierlike-appearing  young  British  offi¬ 
cer.  It  was  his  present  duty  to  motor  from  trench  to 
trench  across  the  zone  of  fire,  with  the  London  bus 
trailing  behind,  and  pick  up  wounded.  It  wasn’t  a 
particularly  pleasant  job,  he  said,  jerking  his  head 
toward  the  distant  firing,  and  frankly  he  wasn’t  keen 
about  it.  We  talked  for  some  time,  everyone  talked  to 
everyone  else  in  Antwerp  that  morning,  and  when  he 
started  out  again  I  asked  him  to  give  me  a  lift  to 
the  edge  of  town. 

Quickly  we  raced  through  the  Place  de  Meir  and 
the  deserted  streets  of  the  politer  part  of  Antwerp, 
where,  the  night  before,  most  of  the  shells  had  fallen. 


We  went  crackling  over  broken  glass,  past  gaping 
cornices  and  holes  in  the  pavement,  five  feet  across 
and  three  feet  deep,  and  once  passed  a  house  quietly 
burning  away  with  none  to  so  much  as  watch  the 
fire.  The  city  wall,  along  which  are  the  first  line 
of  forts,  drew  near,  then  the  tunnel  passing  under 
it,  and  we  went  through  without  pausing  and  on 
down  the  road  to  Malines.  We  were  beyond  the  town 
now,  bowling  rapidly  out  into  the  flat  Belgian  coun¬ 
try,  and  clinging  there  to  the  running  board  with 
the  October  wind  blowing  quite  through  a  thin  flannel 
suit,  it  suddenly  came  over  me  that  things  had  moved 
very  fast  in  the  last  five  minutes,  and  that  all  at 
once,  in  some  unexpected  fashion,  all  that  elaborate 
barrier  of  laissez-passers,  sauf  conduits,  and  so  on, 
had  been  swept  aside,  and,  quite  as  if  it  were  the 
most  ordinary  thing  in  the  world,  I  was  spinning  out 
to  that  almost  mythical  “front.” 

The  Gunners'  Chorus 

RONT,  indeed  !  It  was  two  fronts.  There  was  an 
explosion  just  behind  us,  a  hideous  noise  overhead, 
as  if  the  whole  zenith  had  somehow  been  ripped 
across  like  a  tightly  stretched  piece  of  silk,  and  a 
shell  from  the  Belgian  fort  under  which  we  had  just 
passed  went  hurtling  down  long  aisles  of  air — further 
—further — to  end  in  a  faint  detonation  miles  away. 

Out  of  sight,  in  front  of  us,  there  was  an  answer¬ 
ing  thud,  and — “Tzee-ee-ec-cr-r-r-BONG !” — a  German 
shell  had  gone  over  us  and  burst  behind  the  Belgian 
fort.  Under  this  gigantic  antiphony  the  motor  car 
raced  along,  curiously  small  and  irrelevant  on  that 
empty  country  road. 

We  passed  great  holes  freshly  made — craters  five 
or  six  feet  across  and  three  feet  deep,  neatly  blown 
out  of  the  macadam,  then  a  dead  horse.  There  were 
plenty  of  dead  horses  along  the  roads  in  France,  but 
they  had  been  so  for  days.  This  .one’s  blood  was  not 
yet  dry,  and  the  shell  that  had  torn  the  great  rip  in 
its  chest  must  have  struck  here  this  morning. 

We  turned  into  the  avenue  of  trees  leading  up  to 
an  empty  chateau,  a  field  hospital  until  a  few  hours 
before.  Mattresses  and  bandages  littered  the  deserted 
room,  and  an  electric  chandelier  was  still  burning. 
The  young  officer  pointed  to  some  trenches  in  the 
garden.  “I  had  those  dug  to  put  the  wounded  in 
in  case  we  had  to  hold  the  place,”  he  said.  "It  was 
getting  pretty  hot.” 

While  the  Shells  Burst 

HERE  was  nothing  here  now,  however,  and.  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  London  bus  with  its  obedient  en¬ 
listed  men  doing  duty  as  ambulance  orderlies,  we 
motored  a  mile  or  so  further  on  to  the  nearest  trench. 
It  was  in  an  orchard  beside  a  brick  farmhouse  with 
a  vista  in  front  of  barbed-wire  entanglement  and  a 
carefully  cleaned  firing  field  stretching  out  to  a  vil¬ 
lage  and  trees  about  half  a  mile  away.  They  had 
looked  very  interesting  and  difficult,  those  barbed-wire 
mazes  and  suburbs,  ruthlessly  swept  of  trees  and 
houses,  when  I  had  seen  the  Belgians  preparing  for 
the  siege  six  weeks  before,  and  they  were  to  be  of 
about  as  much  practical  use  now  as  pictures  on  a  wall. 

There  are,  it  will  be  recalled,  three  lines  of  forts 
about  Antwerp — the  inner  one.  corresponding  to  the 
city’s  wall ;  a  middle  one  a  few  miles  further  out. 
where  the  British  now  were,  and  the  outer  line,  which 
the  enemy  had  already  passed.  Their  artillery  was 
hidden  far  over  behind  the  horizon  trees,  and  the 
British  marines  and  naval  reserve  men  who  manned 
these  trenches  could  only  wait  there,  rifle  in  hand, 
for  an  enemy  that  would  not  come,  while  a  captive 
balloon  a  mile  or  two  away  to  the  eastward  and  an 
aeroplane  sailing  far  overhead  gave  the  ranges,  and 
they  waited  for  the  shrapnel  to  burst.  The  trencher 
were  narrow  and  shoulder  deep,  very  like  trenches  for 
gas  or  water  pipes,  and  reasonably  safe  except  when 
a  shell  burst  directly  overhead.  One  had  struck  that 
morning  just  on  the  inner  rim  of  the  trench,  blown 
out  one  of  those  craterlike  holes,  and  discharged  all 
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Its  shrapnel  backward  across  the  trench  and  into  one 
of  the  heavy  timbers  supporting  a  bomb-proof  roof. 
A  raincoat  hanging  to  a  nail  in  this  timber  was 
literally  shot  to  shreds.  “That’s  where  I  was  stand¬ 
ing,”  said  the  young  lieutenant  in  command,  pointing 
with  a  dry  smile  to  a  spot  not  more  than  a  yard  away 
from  where  the  shell  had  burst. 

Half  a  dozen  youhg  fellows,  crouched  there  in  the 
bombproof,  looked  out  at  us  and  grinned.  They 
were  brand-new  soldiers,  some  of  them,  boys  from 
the  London  streets  who  had  answered  the  thrilling 
posters  and  signs,  “Your  King  and  Country  Need 
You.”  and  been  sent  on  this  ill-fated  expedition  for 
their  first  sight  of  war.  The  London  papers  are 
talking  about  it  as  I  am  writing  this — how  this  hand¬ 
ful  of  nine  thousand  men,  part  of  them  recruits  who 
scarcely  knew  one  end  of  a  rifle  from  another,  were 
flung  across  the  Channel  on  Sunday  night  and  rushed 
up  to  the  front  to  be  shot  at  and  rushed  back  again. 
I  did  not  know  this  then,  but  wondered  if  this  was 
what  they  had  dreamed  of — squatting  helplessly  in 
a  ditch  until  another  order  came  to  retire — when  they 
swung  through  the  London  streets  singing  “It’s  a  long, 
long  way  to  Tipperary”  two  months  ago. 

What  a  Picnic  It  Was 

ET  not  one  of  the  youngest  and  the  greenest 
showed  the  least  nervousness  as  they  waited  there 
in  that  melancholy  little  orchard  under  the  inces¬ 
sant  scream  of  shells.  That  unshakable  British  cool¬ 
ness,  part  sheer  pluck,  part  a  sort  of  lack  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  perhaps,  or  at  least  of  “nerves,”  left  them  as  calm 
and  casual  as  if  they  were  but  drilling  on  the  turf 
of  Hyde  Park.  And  with  it  persisted  that  almost 
equally  unshakable  sense  of  class,  that  touching  con¬ 
fidence  in  one’s  superiors — the  young  clerk’s  or  me¬ 
chanic’s  inborn  conviction  that  whatever  that  smart, 
clean-cut,  imperturbable  young  officer  does  and  says 
must  inevitably  be  right— at  least  that  if  he  is  cool  and 
serene  you  must,  if  the  skies  fall,  be  cool  and  serene  too. 

We  met  one  young  fellow  as  we  walked  through 
an  empty  lateral  leading  to  a  bombproof  prepared 
for  wounded,  and  the  ambulance  officer  asked  him 
sharply  how  things  had  been  going  that  morning. 

“Oh.  very  well,  sir,”  he  said  with  the  most  respect¬ 
ful  good  humor,  though  a  shell  bursting  just  then 
a  stone’s  throw  beyond  the  orchard  made  both  of 
us  duck  our  heads.  “A  bit  hot,  sir,  about  nine  o'clock, 
but  only  one  man  hurt.  They  do  seem  to  know  just 
where  We  are,  sir;  but  wait  till  their  infantry  comes 
up — we’ll  clean  them  out  right  enough,  sir.” 

And  if  he  had  been  ordered  to  stay  there  and  hold 
the  trench  alone,  one  could  imagine  him  saying  in 
that  same  tone  of  deference  and  chipper  good  humor : 


“Yes,  sir;  thank  you,  sir,”  and  staying,  too,  till  the 
cows  came  home. 

Right  at  Our  Feet 

E  MOTORED  down  the  line  to  another  trench — - 
this  one  along  a  road  with  fields  in  front  and 
about  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  behind  a  clump 
of  trees  which  masked  a  Belgian  battery.  The  officer 
here,  a  tall,  upstanding,  gravely  handsome  young  man, 
with  a  deep,  strong,  slightly  humorous  voice,  and  the 
air  of  one  both  born  to  and  used  to  command— the  best 
type  of  navy  man — came  over  to  meet  us,  rather  glad, 
it  seemed,  to  see  some  one.  The  ambulance  officer 
had  just  started  to  speak  when  there  was  a  roar 
from  the  clump  of  trees,  at  the  same  instant  an  ex¬ 
plosion  directly  overhead,  and  an  ugly  chunk  of  iron — 
a  bit  of  broken  casing  from  a  shrapnel  shell — plunged 
at  our  very  feet.  The  shell  had  been  wrongly  timed 
and  exploded  prematurely. 

“I  say !”  the  lieutenant  called  out  to  a  Belgian 
officer  standing  not  far  away,  “can’t  you  telephone 
over  to  your  people  to  stop  that.  That’s  the  third 
time  we’ve  been  nearly  hit  by  their  shrapnel  this  morn¬ 
ing.  After  all” — he  turned  to  us  with  the  air  of  apolo¬ 
gizing  somewhat  for  his  display  of  irritation — “it’s  quite 
annoying  enough  here  without  that,  you  know.” 

It  was,  indeed,  annoying — very.  The  trenches  were 
not  under  fire  in  the  sense  that  the  enemy  were  mak¬ 
ing  a  persistent  effort  to  clear  them  out.  but  they 
were  in  the  zone  of  fire,  their  range  was  known,  and 
there  was  no  telling  when  that  distant  boom  thudded 
across  the  fields  whether  that  particular  shell  might 
be  intended  for  them  or  for  somebody’s  house  in  town. 
We  could  see  in  the  distance  their  captive  balloon, 
and  there  were  a  couple  of  scouts,  the  officer  said, 
in  a  tower  in  the  village,  not  much  more  than  half 
a  mile  away.  lie  pointed  to  the  spot,  across  the 
barbed  wire.  “We’ve  been  trying  to  pick  them  off 
with  our  rifles  for  the  last  half  hour.” 

The  Desire  to  Be  Somewhere  Else 

E  LEFT  them  engaged  in  this  interesting  dis¬ 
traction.  the  little  rifle  snaps  in  all  that  mighty 
thundering  seeming  only  to  accept  the  loneliness 
and  helplessness  of  their  position,  and  spun  on  down 
the  transverse  road,  toward  another  trench  on  the  left. 
The  progress  of  tin1  motor  seemed  slow  and  disappoint¬ 
ing.  Not  that  the  spot  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  was  at  all 
less  likely  to  be  hit,  yet  one  felt  conscious  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  desire  to  be  somewhere  else.  And  though  I  took 
off  my  hat  to  keep  it  from  blowing  off.  I  found  that 
every  time  a  shell  went  over  I  promptly  put  it  on 
again,  indicating,  one  suspected,  a  decline  in  what  the 
military  experts  call  morale. 


As  we  bowled  down  the  road  toward  a  group  of 
brick  houses  on  the  left,  a  shell  passed  not  more 
than  fifty  yards  in  front  of  us  and  through  the 
side  of  one  of  these  houses  as  easily  as  a  circus  rider 
pops  through  a  tissue-paper  hoop.  Almost  at  the 
same  instant  another  exploded — where  I  haven’t  the 
least  idea,  except  that  the  dust  from  it  hit  us  in 
the  face.  The  motor  rolled  smoothly  along  mean¬ 
while,  and  the  Belgian  soldier  driving  it  stared  as 
imperturbably  ahead  of  him  as  if  he  were  back  at 
Antwerp  on  the  seat  of  his  taxicab. 

You  get  used  to  shells  in  time,  it  seems,  and,  de¬ 
ciding  that  you  either  are  or  are  not  going  to  be 
Hit.  dismiss  responsibility  and  leave  it  all  to  fate. 

I  must  admit  that  in  my  brief  experience  I  was  not 
able  to  arrive  at  this  restful  state.  We  reached  at 
last  the  city  gate  through  which  we  had  left  Ant¬ 
werp,  and  the  motor  came  to  a  stop  just  at  the  inner 
edge  of  the  passage  under  the  fort,  and  I  said  good-by 
to  the  young  Englishman  ere  he  started  back  for  the 
trenches  again. 

“Well,”  he  called  after  me  as  I  started  across  the 
open  space  between  the  gate  and  the  houses,  a  stone’s 
throw  away,  “you’ve  had  an  experience  anyway.” 

Discreetly  Zigzagging 

WAS  just  about  to  answer  that  undoubtedly  I  had 
when — “ Tzee-ec.-ce-er-r ” — a  shell  just  cleared  the 
ramparts  over  our  heads  and  disappeare’d  in  the 
side  of  a  house  directly  in  front  of  us  with  a  roar  and 
a  geyser  of  dust.  Neither  the  motor  nor  a  guest’s 
duty  now  detained  me,  and,  waving  him  good-by, 

I  turned  at  right  angles  and  made  with  true  civilian 
speed  for  the  shelter  of  a  side  street. 

The  shells  all  appeared  to  be  coming  from  a  south¬ 
east  direction,  and  in  the  lee  of  houses  on  the  south 
side  of  the  street  one  was  reasonably  protected.  Keep¬ 
ing  close  to  the  house  fronts  and  dodging — rather 
absurdly  no  doubt — into  doorways  when  that  wailing 
whistle  came  up  from  behind,  I  went  zigzagging 
through  the  deserted  city  toward  the  hotel  on  the 
other  side  of  town. 

It  was  such  a  progress  as  one  might  make  in  some 
fantastic  nightmare — as  the  hero  of  some  eerie  piece 
of  fiction  about  the  Last  Man  in  the  World.  Street 
after  street,  with  doors  locked,  shutters  closed,  sand¬ 
bags,  mattresses,  or  little  heaps  of  earth  piled  over 
cellar  windows ;  streets  in  which  the  only  sound  was 
that  of  one’s  own  feet,  where  the  loneliness  was  made 
more  lonely  by  some  forgotten  dog  cringing  against 
the  closed  door  and  barking  nervously  as  one  hur¬ 
ried  past. 

Here,  where  most  of  the  shells  had  fallen  the  pre¬ 
ceding  night,  nearly  all  the  (Continued  on  page  24) 


ONE  MIGHT  ALMOST  HAVE  WALKED  ACROSS  THE  SCHELDT  over  humanity-laden  barges  on  the  nights  of  October  7  and  8.  In  forty-eight  hours  nearly  half  a  million  people  flee 
from  Antwerp  across  this  stream,  leaving  behind  in  the  city,  crumbling  and  burning  under  the  German  shells,  only  a  few  hundred  wounded  soldiers  an  t  leir  nurses.  ten  * 
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taut  sea  stretched  away, 
cheerless  and  leaden  to 
a  horizon  that  was 
whelmed  in  a  gray  mist 
where  the  elements  met, 
indistinguishable.  The 
nearer  waters  broke  in 
a  confused  turmoil  of 
whitecaps  on  either 
hand.  A  heavy  swell 
rolled  dark  between  these 
shoals.  Ul>  the  estuary 
a  blur  of  dirty  brown 
smoke,  rising  from  behind  a  line  of  bleak  sand  dunes, 
smudged  the  sagging  sky.  It  rose  from  the  little  town 
of  Emden,  round  the  corner.  A  couple  of  tall  posts, 
wireless  “aerials,”  stood  out  black  against  the  smoke. 

In  the  river,  just  off  the  low  sandy  point,  lay  a  long, 
four-funneled  cruiser.  In  the  heavy  rain  squalls 
which  swallowed  her  every  few  minutes  she  looked 
like  a  thing  of  mist,  so  well  did  the  gray  of  her  hull 
and  superstructure  blend  with  the  gray  of  sea  and 
sky.  She  pitched  slowly  and  gently  at  the  taut- 
stretched  cables  of  her  bow  anchors,  her  nose  pointed 
seaward  toward  the  incoming  tide.  From  her  steam 
pipes  the  white  vapor,  which  issued  deafeningly  stridu- 
lant,  was  torn  violently  away  in  horizontal  pennons. 
At  her  peak  a  small  flag  blew  out  stiffly.  At  her  stern 
the  ensign — black  rectangular  cross  on  white,  centered 
with  the  crowned  eagle  and  quartered  with  a  small 
black  cross  upon  the  national  colors,  black,  white,  and 
red — flattened  itself  out  in  the  wind  with  loud  claps 
as  the  gale  half  released  it  for  a  second  and  then 
seized  upon  it  again. 

TO  AND  FRO  upon  her  navigating  bridge  the 
oilskin-clad  officer  of  the  watch  paced  rest¬ 
lessly.  Under  his  sou’wester,  anxious,  strained 
eyes  peered  from  a  haggard  face  whose  weather¬ 
beaten  brown  was  paled  to  an  unhealthy  yellow. 
Up  and  down  he  went,  but  never  for  a  moment  did 
he  take  those  anxious  eyes  from  the  dark  channel 
ahead  of  the  ship’s  bows.  The  lookouts  posted  at 
each  end  of  the  bridge,  close  behind  the  canvas 
“dodger,”  gazed  with  equal  fixity  toward  the  sea. 
On  their  faces  the  same  tension,  the  same  evidence 
of  sleepless  nights,  was  visible.  Behind  them,  in  a 
wheelhouse  from  which  the  glass  panels  had  been 
removed,  stood  a  couple  of  quartermasters.  Stiffly 
motionless  behind  the  steering  telemotor  they  con¬ 
versed  in  low,  nervous  voices.  The  hands  of  one  of 
them,  a  giant  of  a  man,  shook  continuously  as  he 
held  them  pendant  against  his  thighs. 

A  blue-uniformed  officer  with  gold  hands  across  his 
cuffs  appeared  upon  the  bridge  and  approached  the 
lieutenant.  They  saluted  each  other  with  a  friendly 
nod  after  the  formal  fingers  to  the  brow. 

“Any  orders  yet,  Herr  Leutnant?”  asked  the  new¬ 
comer.  He  was  a  heavily  built  man  with  a  bluish 
nose  that  bent  birdlike  from  between  protruding  eyes. 
He  worried  continually  with  thumb  and  finger  at  a 
ragged  gray  mustache.  He  followed  the  lieutenant 
to  a  position  at  the  center  of  the  bridge. 

“We  start  directly,”  said  the  navigating  lieutenant 
in  a  weary  voice,  “when  the  Herr  Kapitan  returns.’ 

BOTH  stared  silently  down  at  the  roof  of  the  con¬ 
ning  tower  just  below  them  and  at  the  two  long 
guns  which  emerged  from  the  turret  in  front  of 
it.  The  open  manhole  in  the  conning  tower  vitalized 
the  familiar  objects  with  a  touch  of  grim  expectation. 

“Acli !”  said  the  engineer  at  last  gloomily.  “It  is 
perhaps  better — I  cannot  sleep  here — I  cannot  read — 
even  Nietzsche  I  cannot  longer  read.” 

“Sleep!”  echoed  the  lieutenant.  “I  have  not  slept 
for  a  week.  I  see  always  those  cursed  destroyers 
slipping  through  the  mist—  I  see  them  when  I  close 
my  eyes — T  see  them  when  I  am  on  duty — I  know  no 
longer  whether  I  see  them  or  not — and  worse  than  the 
destroyers — ”  he  broke  off  suddenly. 

“Aeh,  ja,”  said  the  engineer,  “you  have  had  a  bad 
time — but  you  can  at  least  see  the  danger  coming — - 
sometimes  down  there,  I  begin  to  imagine  things — I 
have  not  let  myself  imagine,  Herr  Leutnant — I  have 
read  the  sublime  words  of  Zarathustra — I  could  al¬ 
ways  read  them — but  now  I  can  no  longer.  How  long 
have  we  been  here,  Bielefeld?”  he  finished  abruptly. 
“Four  days.” 


“Ach,  so !  I  thought  it  was  a  week— what  days !” 
“Ja  wohl !” 

The  two  men  fell  silent  again,  staring  at  the  sea. 
Once  the  lieutenant  made  a  quick  movement  of  alarm, 
whipped  out  his  binoculars,  and  gazed  into  the  gray 
distance.  He  put  them  back  after  some  minutes  with¬ 
out  a  word.  On  the  whole  ship  was  no  other  sound 
than  the  strident  rasps  of  the  escaping  steam  and  the 
drone  of  the  gale  through  the  wind-tautened  stays. 

THE  engineer  spoke  again. 

“What  does  Borkum  say?” 

"Enemy  disappeared  into  the  offing — could  not 
keep  their  stations  in  this  weather.” 

“It  is  our  chance,  then.” 

“Yes — perhaps.” 

“You  fear — ?” 

“Everything — in  this  rat  trap.  The  picket  boats  are 
all  in.  If  only  we  could  start !” 

“Ja  wohl — anything  is  better  than  this — besides,  the 
movement  of  the  engines  is  soothing — this  stillness 
day  after  day  is  unnerving.  If  only  we  had  some  good 
Welsh  coal !  This  soft  stuff !  One  burns  and  burns 
and  gets  no  heat!” 

“And  advertise  ourselves  to  every  cursed  scout  in 
the  North  Sea !” 

A  sailor,  heavy  in  oilskins,  drew  up  and  saluted. 
“The  Herr  Kapitan  is  coming,  Herr  Leutnant.” 

The  engineer  disappeared.  His  friend  went  to  the 
starboard  rail  of  the  bridge  and  looked  over.  A 
motor  boat  was  approaching  in  a  smother  of  flying 
spray. 

A  boatswain’s  whistle  shrilled  loudly.  A  minute 
later  the  captain  came  up  the  ladder  on  to  the  bridge, 
shaking  the  water  from  his  oilskins  like  a  wet  dog  and 
dabbing  at  his  square,  reddish  heard  with  a  handker¬ 
chief.  The  lieutenant  saluted,  searching  his  com¬ 
mander’s  face  for  a  hint  of  the  orders  he  bore.  The 
captain’s  eyes  were  hard,  the  eyes  of  a  man  who  had 
been  contemplating  desperate  possibilities.  His  bluish 
lips  were  cut  in  a  thin,  straight  line  across  his  beard. 
He  spoke  curtly. 

“Get  the  starboard  anchor  up.  Tell  the  Herr  Stabs- 
Ingenieur  I  wish  to  speak  to  him.” 

HE  WENT  heavily  into  the  wheelhouse  and  bent 
over  the  chart.  Outside  the  lieutenant  blew  his 
whistle  and  shouted  an  order.  An  instant  later 
the  shrill  piping  of  the  boatswain  repeated  the  call. 
There  was  a  scurry  of  men  along  the  deck  toward 
the  bows  and  the  clank  of  a  capstan  hauling  in  the 
heavy  chain. 

The  staff  engineer  stood  in  conversation  with  the 
captain.  In  the  low  murmur  of  their  voices  certain 
words  were  emphasized  by  repetition — “Knots — this 
coal — revolutions — coal.”  The  captain  nodded. 

“Do  your  best,”  he  said  briefly. 

“We  make  a  dash  for  it?”  queried  the  engineer. 
Still  he  worried  at  his  ragged  mustache  and  the  pro¬ 
truding  eyes  above  his  beaklike  nose  moved  with  little 
quick  stares  like  a  frightened  bird. 

The  captain  smiled  grimly. 

“We  rejoin  the  fleet — while  we  can — those  are  the 
orders.  We  will  do  our  best  and  God  be  with  us — do 
you  find  that  maxim  in  Zarathustra,  Herr  Wollen- 
metz?” 

The  engineer  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Ach !  I  know  no  longer,  Herr  Kapitan — anything 
is  better  than  this — anything!” 

“We  start  at  once,”  said  the  captain  and  went  out 
on  to  the  bridge  without  more  words.  The  ship’s 
bugler  saluted  and  stood  stiffly  to  attention  as  he 
emerged. 

“Battle  stations !”  said  the  captain. 

The  howl  of  the  gale  in  the  rigging  was  lost  in  the 


sternly  joyous  run  of 
brazen  notes,  taken  up 
and  repeated  all  over  the 
vessel.  For  a  minute  or 
two  the  erstwhile  de¬ 
serted  decks  swarmed 
with  hurrying  men.  They 
disappeared  rapidly  into  | 
turrets,  fighting-tops,  fire- 
control  stations,  or  stood 
alert,  behind  the  unpro¬ 
tected  antitorpedo  guns. 

There  was  a  buzz  of 
excited  voices  which 
would  not  easily  be 
hushed.  At  last  the 
never-diminished  tension 
of  four  long  days  of  in¬ 
action  was  broken.  They 
were  going  to  move,  to 
do  something.  No  longer 
were  they  to  lie  there, 
waiting,  waiting,  while  perhaps  at  any  minute  de¬ 
struction  was  creeping  stealthily  toward  them  under 
the  surface  of  the  water.  They  forgot  the  weary¬ 
ing  vigils  of  the  previous  weeks  at  sea,  the  un¬ 
relieved  strain  of  watching  the  horizon  for  a  gray 
spot  in  daytime  or  a  blur  closer  at  hand  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  night.  They  forgot  the  awful  min¬ 
utes  which  dragged  out,  heavy  with  their  lives  as 
they  approached  an  unknown  ship,  forgot  the  paralyz¬ 
ing  uncertainty  when  the  wireless  began  on  its  mys¬ 
terious  message  reporting  her.  They  forgot  the  night 
alarms,  the  perpetual  dodging  of  the  hostile  cruisers, 
the  chases,  and  the  escapes,  and  the  last  fierce  pursuit 
which  had  driven  them  all  but  out  of  coal  behind  the 
shelter  of  Borkum  Island.  The  memory  of  these 
things  was  blotted  out  by  the  nerve-sapling  suspense 
of  the  past  four  days  while  they  waited  for  a  chance 
to  elude  the  hostile  cruisers  watching  for  them  in  the 
offing.  Now  they  experienced  the  gladness  of  a  re¬ 
lease  as  from  an  intangible  but  none  the  less  close 
prison.  Nevertheless  all  of  this  emotional  and  mental 
strain  was  marked  in  eyes  dark-rimmed  and  faces 
that  had  grown  thinner.  The  alacrity  of  their  move¬ 
ments  now  was  not  the  alacrity  of  men  who  leap, 
calm  souled  and  confident  to  test  their  strength  in  a 
crisis;  it  was  the  fussiness  of  neurotics  who  are  glad 
to  translate  their  nerve  force  into  physical  action  as 
an  escape  from  the  barren  travail  of  their  brains. 

VOLUMES  of  black  smoke  rolled  heavily  from  the 
four  funnels  of  the  cruiser,  were  blown  rapidly 
by  the  gale  in  one  thick  all-obliterating  mist 
toward  the  low  shores.  An  engine-room  telegraph 
clanged  harshly  while  the  port  anchor,  dripping  black 
mud,  came  slowly  up  to  the  hawse  hole.  Again  the 
telegraph  clanged.  There  was  a  flurry  in  the  water 
astern  and  the  long  gray  cruiser  commenced  to  move 
along  the  dark  fairway  into  the  stormy  gray  of  the 
autumn  afternoon. 

Quickly  she  got  into  her  stride.  On  the  port  bow 
the  island  of  Borkum  was  beginning  to  loom  up  just 
distinguishable  through  the  driving  scud.  The  wire¬ 
less  was  talking  with  it.  Borkum  reported  with  steady 
regularity — “No  enemy  in  sight.”  The  cruiser  hurried 
down  the  Eastern  branch  of  the  Ems,  meeting  a 
heavy  swell  that  rolled  darkly  toward  her  to  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  thin,  translucent  curtains  of  water 
poised  like  wings  on  either  side  of  her  bows.  The 
shoals  to  port  and  starboard  glimmered  away  into 
the  distance,  wide  stretches  of  running,  leaping, 
jostling  whitecaps.  The  water  under  their  lee  showed 
an  ugly  dirty  yellow  that  contrasted  with  the  black 
waves  of  the  channel.  On  the  bridge  the  navigating 
lieutenant  still  peered  anxiously  into  the  veiled  hori¬ 
zon.  Every  now  and  then  he  glanced  back  at  the 
welter  of  black  smoke  issuing  from  the  funnels  and 
muttered  fluent  curses  that  were  the  perverted  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  prayer  in  his  heart.  Behind  him  stood 
the  captain  and  the  commander,  conversing  in  the 
intervals  of  raising  their  binoculars  to  their  eyes. 

At  every  minute  a  message  from  the  wireless  room 
was  brought  to  the  captain.  Borkum  was  still  talking. 
Suddenly  the  tenor  of  its  messages  changed.  “Two 
British  cruisers  passing  the  mine  field  in  the  Western 
Ems.”  A  moment  later  Emden  reported  three  sub¬ 
marines  at  the  fork  of  the  channel. 

THE  captain  smiled  grimly.  He  could  not  now  go 
back,  but  apparently  he  had  given  his  warders 
the  slip.  He  went  to  the  engine-room  telephone 
and  spoke  a  few  words  to  the  chief.  In  answer  the 
masses  of  black  smoke  from  the  funnels  rolled  out  even 
more  densely  than  before.  The  curtains  of  flying  water 
at  the  bows  rose  a  little  higher  and  remained  at  the 
elevation.  Borkum  announced,  “Mines  evidently  swept 
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or  damaged — engaging  cruisers.”  In  fact,  in  slight 
lulls  of  the  gale,  slow  dull  booms  were  audible  to 
leeward.  The  batteries  on  the  island  were  firing.  The 
captain  turned  and  laughed  with  the  commander.  The 
situation  could  not  be  more  favorable.  They  had  as 
good  as  escaped. 

A  FEW  long  minutes  more  and  they  had  reached 
the  open  sea.  Borkum  was  a  gray  blur  on 
their  port  quarter,  the  land  to  the  east  of 
them  passed  into  invisibility.  Here  they  felt  the  full 
force  of  the  gale. 

The  cruiser  nosed  into  great  waves  that  leaped  green 
above  the  bows  and  fell  with  a  heavy  thud  upon  the 
tleck.  She  endeavored  to  combine  a  steady  roll  with 
riolent  pitching  and  the  officers  on  the  bridge  clutched 
at  the  rail  with  one  hand  while  with  the  other  they 
pressed  their  glasses  hard  against  their  eyes.  The 
veils  of  driving  mist  which  swept  continuously  across 
the  waters  might  hide  a  menace  that  would  loom  up 
at  any  instant  as  destruction.  Suddenly  a  telephone 
bell  rang  in  the  wlieelhouse  behind  them.  A  man  ran 
aut.  saluted  and  reported  : 

“Submarine  right  ahead — about  1.000  meters.” 

The  message  came  from  an  observing  station  on  the 
foremast.  The  three  officers  on  the  bridge  searched 
the  sea  in  front  of  them  with  their  binoculars.  Yes ! 
Xo !  Yes !  The  navigating  lieutenant  saw  a  flitting 
patch  of  foam  on  the  dark  sea,  a  splash  in  the  air  as 
i  wave  lifted.  He  recognized  it  instantly  as  a  periscope 
cutting  through  the  water,  coming  straight  toward 
them.  They  must  shoot — shoot  at  once !  He  turned 
toward  his  superiors.  The  captain  had  already 
shouted  one  order,  was  now  yelling  instructions  to  the 
men  at  the  port  antitorpedo  guns.  The  cruiser  turned 
slightly  to  starboard.  Onward  drove  the  patch  of  foam, 
aiming  apparently  at  their  side.  The  lieutenant  felt 
his  left  hand  hurt  him — it  was  the  intensity  of  his 
nervous  grip  upon  the  rail.  Behind  him  he  heard  a 
sudden  order,  followed  instantly  by  the  sharp,  splitting 
reports  of  the  light  guns. 

At  the  same  moment  the  circle  of  a  conning  tower 
broke  the  surface  of  the  sea,  followed  by  a  glistening 
whaleback.  As  it  emerged  he  saw  it  veiled  in  a  sheet 
of  flame,  a  film  of  smoke.  He  had  a  glimpse  of  a 
great  hole  in  the  whaleback,  and  then  the  submarine 
dived  nose  foremost,  kicking  up  her  stern  in  the  air 
as  she  went.  For  one  awful,  ghastly  second  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  had  a  view  of  the  large  initial  on  her  conning 
tower.  It  was  U — Unterseeboot !  They  had  sunk  one 
of  their  own  submarines ! 

HE  TURNED  to  see  the  face  of  his  captain  fixed  in 
an  expression  of  horror.  Everyone  on  the  bridge 
was  trembling.  They  had  lost  command  over 
themselves,  and  they  knew  it.  No  one  spoke.  With  a 
fierce  effort  of  will  the  lieutenant  pressed  his  glasses 
to  his  eyes,  scanned  the  horizon.  What  was  that?  He 
saw  a  dark  spot  rising  and  falling,  circling  against  the 
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Then  he  turned 
with  a  cry  of 
Panic:  “They  are  all  around 
us  !  Starboard  your  helm  !  ’ ’ 


gray  sky  like  a  black  gull  wheeling  in  the  gale.  It 
was  a  seaplane,  daringly  reconnoitering  even  in  this 
weather.  It  was  a  discovery.  Borkum  confirmed  the 
fear.  “Cruisers  turning  back  to  sea — difficult  to  range 
in  this  weather.” 

The  guns’  crews  at  the  antitorpedo  armament  had 
also  seen  the  aeroplane.  A  shot  cracked  out  auto¬ 
matically  without  orders.  The  captain  losing  all  con¬ 
trol  over  his  nerves  after  the  last  shock,  ran  along 
the  bridge  to  the  port  rail  and  excitedly  ordered  them 
to  continue.  “Fire !”  he  shouted,  “fire ! — a  hundred 
marks  to  the  crew  that  brings  it  down !”  His  face 
worked  with  a  maniac  fury,  his  voice  was  the  voice 
of  a  man  out  of  himself.  It  seemed  that  he  wished 
to  revenge  his  terrible  mistake  upon  the  aeroplane. 
Crack !  Crack !  Crack !  went  the  guns,  while  the  men 
behind  the  rubber  shoulder  pieces  swore  violent  oaths. 
The  firing  had  continued  for  a  couple  of  minutes  or 
more  when  the  telephone  bell  rang  again. 

“The  lieutenant  in  the  observing  station  wishes  to 
know  what  you  are  firing  at.  Herr  Kapitan !” 

The  captain  was  about  to  discharge  a  volley  of  oaths 
upon  the  man  when  a  sharp  cry  from  the  com¬ 
mander  stopped  him.  The  captain  looked  again 
through  his  glasses.  It  was  suddenly  obvious  to 
everybody  that  the  aeroplane  was  no  aei’oplane  but 
in  actual  fact  a  wheeling  gull. 

“Cease  fire,  you — [objurgatory] — fools!”  yelled 
the  captain.  In  a  nervous  rage  he  bit  furiously  at 
the  red  beard  below  his  lip.  “Tell  the  Herr 
Leutnant  Feldmann  to  keep  a  better  lookout !”  he 
said  savagely  to  the  messenger. 

EIGHT  bells  sounded.  The  navigating  lieutenant  was 
relieved.  He  descended  from  the  bridge  and  stood 
for  a  moment  in  a  warm  spot  in  the  lee  of  the  for¬ 
ward  funnel  trying  to  achieve  a  yawn  that  kept  open¬ 
ing  his  mouth  without  filling  his  lungs.  His  blood, 
drugged  with  fatigue  toxins  was  in  urgent  need  of 
more  oxygen,  but  his  overtaxed  nerves  failed  to  syn¬ 
chronize  the  action  of  his  muscles.  His  eyes  burned 
in  his  head.  He  stumbled  down  the  companion- 
way,  rubbing  at  them,  and  took  off  his  dripping 
oilskins  outside  the  wardroom  door.  His  servant 
appeared  and  was  ordered  to  bring  him  a  stiff 
tumbler  of  brandy. 

Then  he  entered  the  empty  wardroom  and  flung 
himself  full  length  upon  a  sofa.  He  tried  to  shut 
his  eyes,  but  found  himself  obstinately  staring  wide¬ 
awake  at  a  paint  blister  on  the  bulkhead.  Disconnected 
thoughts — visions,  rather,  of  craft  of  various  types 
driving  through  the  gale  passed  through  his  brain.  Es¬ 
pecially  the  black  dot  of  the  seaplane  which  was  no 
seaplane  danced  before  his  eyes,  maddening  him  with 
its  refusal  to  be  banished.  Behind  a  door  in  his  conscious¬ 
ness  was  the  horror  of  the  sunken  submarine — he  fought 
hard  to  keep  that  door  closed  and  caught  himself  star¬ 
ing  into  it  in  intervals  of  relaxed  vigilance.  He  could 
not  sleep,  try  as  he  would.  Even  the  strong  spirits 
failed  to  narcotize  him.  If  anything,  they  spurred  his 
harassed  brain  into  greater  activity.  He  fretted  for 
a  drowsiness  that  would  not  come.  At  last,  with  a 
curse,  he  rose  and  walked  out  of  the  wardroom. 

Outside,  he  stood  for  a  moment  hesitating,  craving 
for  companionship  like  a  sick  man  who  lies  awake  at 
night.  He  ran  over  the  list  of  his  comrades  at  their 
battle  stations.  Then  he  made  his  way  down  to  the 
engine  room. 

A  STIFLING  atmosphere,  hot,  damp,  and  thick  with 
the  smell  of  oil,  assailed  him  as  he  descended  the 
steep  iron  ladder.  The  sweat  broke  out  on  his 
brow  as  he  passed  along  a  gloomy  narrow  corridor,  just 
wide  enough  for  a  man,  between  packed  boiler  tubes 
ranged  on  both  sides  to  the  rooflike  bottles  in  a  wine- 
merchant’s  vault.  He  emerged  finally  into  a  large 
space  brilliant  with  electric  light.  On  a  platform  at 
one  end  stood  the  staff  engineer  with  some  of  his 
assistants,  surrounded  by  a  formidable  array  of 
indicator  dials,  telegraphs,  telephones,  speaking 
tubes,  and  other  fittings  of  whose  use  he  had  but 
a  vague  idea. 

The  engineer  still  worried  at  his  little  gray 
mustache  as  he  gazed  below  him  to  where  the  turbines 
hummed  in  their  casings.  It  was  comparatively  quiet 
down  here.  Only  a  few  men  were  visible,  but  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  knew  that  a  hundred  or  so  were  laboring 
fiercely  in  the  bowels  of  this  mass  of  mechanism 
which  gave  the  ship  her  life.  From  a  manhole  at  the 
other  end  of  the  engine  room  a  couple  of  men  were 
drawing  out  what  seemed  to  be  a  corpse,  its  naked 
torso  black  as  from  an  explosion.  It  was  a  stoker 
who  had  collapsed.  The  staff  engineer  frowned  as 
the  limp  body  was  carried  off  to  the  sick  bay.  He 
turned  and  snarled  irritably  at  the  question  of  the 
lieutenant. 

“Two  hundred  and  fifty  revolutions  and  not  a 
turn  more  can  we  get  out  of  this  verfluchte 
coal.  That  is  the  tenth  man  in  the  last  quarter  of 
an  hour.  There’s  no  use  iii  worrying  us.  We  can 
do  no  more.  Go  and  tell  that  to  the  Herr  Kapitan 
and  leave  us  to  our  work.” 

“It  seems  clear  in  front,  but  there  are  two 
cruisers  somewhere  behind,”  observed  the  lieuten¬ 
ant  in  a  placatory  voice. 


For  one  ghastly 
second  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  had  a 
view  of  the  large 
initial  on  her 
conning  tower. 
They  had  sunk 
one  of 
their 
own  sub¬ 
marines! 


“I  don’t  care  if  hell’s  in  front  of  us  and  the  devil 
himself  behind !”  roared  the  engineer,  losing  self- 
control  in  the  exasperation  of  his  nerves.  “We 
should  at  least  get  something  that  would  give  some 
heat  there — Gott  sei  dank !  Do  you  know  how  many 
tons  of  this  muck  we  are  burning  per  hour?”  he 
finished  savagely. 


THE  lieutenant  waited  for  the  answer. 

“Thirty  tons  per  hour — and  we  are  only  get¬ 
ting  250  revolutions — go  and  tell  that  to  the 
Herr  Kapitan !” 

The  lieutenant’s  own  irritation  was  inflamed  by  this 
display  of  temper. 

“We  didn’t  supply  the  coal — ” 

The  engineer  overwhelmed  him  with  a  roar  of  curses 
and  finished  with  an  angry  order  to  leave  his  engine 
room.  His  bulging  birdlike  eyes  glared  with  an  in¬ 
sane  hatred. 

The  lieutenant  returned  a  bitter  retort  that  had  no 
justification  in  fact  and  climbed  up  the  ladders  to  the 
deck.  There  he  stood  swaying  for  a  moment  or  two, 
chilled  to  the  bone  by  the  change  in  temperature,  al¬ 
though  he  was  on  the  lee  side  of  the  superstructure. 
Raindrops  splashed  heavily  upon  him  from  above. 
The  ship  was  plunging  and  rolling  more  than  ever, 
and  be  noticed  the  motion  after  the  comparative  quiet 
below. 

The  gale  had  evidently  freshened.  He  shivered  with 
cold  and  half  turned  to  go  below  again.  Then  he 
changed  his  mind  and  stumbled  forward,  slipping  at 
every  step  on  the  wet,  unstable  deck. 

In  the  forward  turret  was  his  friend.  Gunnery  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Arenschmidt.  He  opened  the  steel  door  and 
entered.  The  narrow  metal  box  into  which  the 
breeches  of  two  8.2  guns  protruded  was  lit  by  elec¬ 
tric  lamps  behind  wire  guards.  It  was  filled  with 
the  crews  of  the  two  guns,  seated  comfortably  on  the 
floor  with  their  backs  against  the  walls.  In  the 
shell  bins  at  the  top  of  the  ammunition  hoists  a  pro¬ 
jectile  lay  ready  for  each  gun.  The  gunnery  lieu¬ 
tenant  rose  as  bis  friend  entered  and  held  out  his 
hand  with  a  smile.  He  was  a  jolly  young  man, 
this  lieutenant,  whose  manly  beauty,  marred  though 
it  was  by  a  student  saber  cut,  fluttered  many  a  female 
heart.  He  spoke  now  with  all  his  usual  boisterous 
good  humor. 

“Hallo,  Bielefeld  !  Glad  to  see  you !  Giving  them 
the  slip  after  all?” 


DESPITE  the  buoyancy  of  his  tone,  the  navigating 
lieutenant  noticed  that  his  lips  trembled  and 
that  his  eyes  were  deadly  serious. 

Ere  any  reply  was  possible,  a  bell  rang  sharply. 
The  gunnery  lieutenant  jumped  away  from  his  friend. 
The  indicators  from  the  forward  fire-control  sta¬ 
tion  marked  a  direction,  an  elevation,  and  a  range. 
The  navigating  lieutenant  stood  back  away  from 
the  alert  groups  behind  the  breeches.  He  felt  the 
floor  turning  with  him  while  the  ship  lurched  heav¬ 
ily.  A  moment  later  he  heard  a  muffled  thud,  and 
everything  shook. 

The  starboard  gun  had  been  fired.  He  heard  the  hiss 
of  the  air  blast  clearing  the  fumes  from  the  firing 
chamber,  and  then  the  breech  was  swung  open.  The 
hydraulic  chain  rammer,  jointed  like  a  foot  rule, 
pushed  another  shell  into  ( Continued  on  page  31) 


ON  A  SUNDAY  morning — a  year 
ago  it  was— I  sat  in  my  room 
with  my  feet  on  the  window  sill 
to  shut  off  the  view ;  for  the 
smell  of  my  boarding-house  back  yard 
is  always  an  eyesore  to  my  content  when 
I’ve  slipped  off  my  shoes  and  am  taking 
my  ease.  I  was  teetered  back  on  the 
hind  legs  of  a  chair,  trying  to  coax  out 
of  my  dudeen  one  of  those  smooth  pipe 
dreams  ye  see  advertised  in  the  papers 
with  a  premium  coupon  in  every  ten- 
cent  can.  I’d  got  as  far  as  driving  the 
big  grays  on  the  three-ton  truck  at  two 
dollar*  more  a  week,  when  into  the  room 
popes  Tim  Doak. 

Pops,  do  ye  mind !  Not  the  way  a 
cannon  firecracker  bids  ye  the  top  of  the 
morning  on  Fourth  of  July,  but  like  the 
undertaker  at  Pat  O’Hara’s  funeral  sat 
down  unbeknown  on  the  toy  balloon  the 
corpse  had  bought  for  little  Patsy  only 
an  hour  before  poor  O’Hara  was  run 
over  by  the  cars.  There  was  noise 
a-plenty,  but  no  enthusiasm  from  Tim. 

“Have  ye  an  Englishman  boarding  in 
this  house?”  says  he  hopeful  by  way 
of  greeting. 


By  Frank  Goewey  Jones 


“Of  course  it  is,”  says  I.  “And  what 
does  it  mean?” 

That  was  a  fast  inshoot,  and  I  thought 
he'd  dodge  away  from  the  plate. 

“It  means,”  says  Tim,  keeping  tab 
with  the  tract,  “that  these  agencies  un¬ 
der  my  human  control”  (he  holds  up 
both  his  fists)  “are  going  to  impair 
the  racial  qualities  of  a  certain  Eng¬ 
lishman’s  face  so  that  the  future  gen¬ 
erations  of  his  grandchildren  all  will 
have  black  eyes,  busted  noses,  and  no 
front  teeth.” 

“Good !”  says  I.  “I’m  strong  for  that 
eugenics  stuff,  what  I've  heard  of  it. 
Tell  me  the  rest.” 

“Listen !”  says  Tim  like  he  was  start¬ 
ing  a  coroner’s  inquest.  “Ye  know,  Dan, 
I’ve  been  keeping  company  with  Nora 
Muldoon  going  on  two  years.” 


NOW  I  went  with  Tim  Doak  once 
to  a  Maxwell  Street  kosher  res¬ 
taurant  on  Good  Friday  when  he 
asked  the  waiter  the  same  way  did  he 
have  any  fish;  so  I  knew  what  to  ex¬ 
pect  :  Tim  had  a  bone  to  pick  with  some 
loyal  subject  of  King  George.  “We  have 
not,”  says  I,  getting  up  to  shake  hands. 

“  ’Tis  a  peaceable  Irish  neighborhood. 

Must  ye  lick  a  Johnny  Bull,  Tim?” 

“  ’Tis  me  duty,”  he  speaks  back  at  me 
solemn,  gripping  my  fingers  hard. 

I  saw  plain  by  the  signs  there  was 
sand  in  his  gizzard,  but  I  couldn’t  make 
out  why  he  did  not  spit  on  his  hands 
like  he  usually  does  when  there’s  a  fight 
bottled  up  in  him  that’s  crowding  hard 
on  the  cork.  I  was  beginning  to  be  anx¬ 
ious  about  Tim ;  he  was  that  calm. 

“It  should  be  a  pleasure  to  ye,”  I  tells 
him. 

“It  will,”  says  he  with  the  same  sort  of 
joy  a  man  that’s  going  to  be  hung  agrees 
with  the  priest  who  whispers  comfortably 
in  his  ear  that  all  will  soon  be  over. 

’Twas  evident  as  a  two-carat  boil  on 
your  best  girl’s  nose  that  Tim  Doak  had 
dyspepsia  of  the  mind.  I’ve  known  him 
when  a  grouch  stuck  in  that  way  to  insist  on  chewing 
all  the  buttons  off  the  coat  of  the  first  policeman  he 
met  and  giving  a  parade  in  the  middle  of  the  street  by 
himself.  Tim  was  never  one  to  be  selfish  with  trouble 
he  had.  He  was  more  than  willing  to  spread  it  around. 

“Ye  have  sorosis  of  the  liver,”  I  diagnoses  what 
ails  him.  “Four  fingers  of  rye  liniment  rubbing  your 
insides  will  cure  ye.  Wait  ’til  I  put  on  my  shoes 
and  we'll  go  down  to  Kenna’s.” 

“Ye  know  I’m  on  the  water  wagon  this  two  years 
back,”  he  rebukes  me  sharp.  “Besides,  ’tis  not  me 
liver  that’s  gone  on  strike.  ’Tis  a  lockout  again’  me 
heart  that’s  the  difficulty.”  And  then  a  noise  came 
out  of  his  chest  like  somebody  had  stabbed  a  punch¬ 
ing  bag  and  let  out  all  the  air. 

“Tell  me  about  it,  Tim.  Sit  ye  down,  man,”  I  in¬ 
vites  him.  “Ye  look  bad.  Dan  Hogan  will  stand  your 
friend  whatever  sickness  ye’ve  got,  so  long  as  signing 
the  pledge  ain’t  contagious.  Can  ye  put  a  name  to 
what  ails  ye?” 

“Do  ye  know  anything  about  eugenics?”  Tim  throws 
the  question  out  of  the  rocking-chair  rough,  like  he 
was  ripping  the  cat  off  his  lap. 

“Eugene  who?”  says  I. 

“Eugenics  is  not  the  name  of  a  man !”  he  comes 
back  at  me  disgusted.  “  ’Tis  a  disease  the  English 
have  and  ’tis  catching.” 

“Success  to  it,  then !”  says  I.  “So  long  as  it  sticks 
to  the  Johnny  Bulls.  But  can  it  take  with  the  Irish?” 


Tim  comes  up  off  the  floor  like  he  had  wings,  and  turns 
a  somersault  over  the  Professor’s  head.  He  falls  on  his  back  and  lies  quiet 
while  the  Englishman  makes  a  seat  of  him  and  brushes  his  clothes  as  cool  as  ye  please 


and  the  white  streaks  on  his  face  he  resembled  a  wet 
second-hand  flag  at  half-mast.  I  comes  back  to  the 
table  and  examines  him  cax-eful  to  see  could  I  find 
any  other  signs  on  him.  But  ’tis  catching,  ye  say,”  I 
reminds  him.  “And  if  Nora  Muldoon’s  got  it,  ye  sure 
have  been  exposed  bad.” 

“I  have,”  says  he.  His  voice  sounds  fatal,  and  I 
edges  off  a  bit,  precautions.  “But  I’m  immune,  Dan. 
I’m  immune.”  ’Twas  pitiful  how  ashamed  he  was. 

“Then  ’tis  a  dirty  blackguard  the  Englishman  is 
that  gave  it  to  Nora  Muldoon.  Ain’t  there  any  cure 
for  it?  I  wants  to  know.” 


E  .TUMPS  up  and  begins  to  kick  the  chairs 


I  LOOKED  at  Tim  close,  for  I  was  suspicious  of 
him.  A  kind  of  mottled-blue  look  he  had  spread 
all  over  his  face;  he  was  sweating  hard,  and  his 
eyes  was  tired  red.  “It  can,  and  it  has,”  he  dingdongs 
mournful  as  a  church  bell  tolling  for  a  man  that  died 
owing  the  sexton  money. 

Tim  Doak  gave  me  the  creeps.  I’d  read  in  the 
Chicago  “American”  all  about  germs,  and  I  knew  they 
jump  on  ye  from  behind  when  ye  ain’t  looking.  So  I 
backs  off  to  the  other  side  of  the  room.  Vaccination 
ml glit  save  me  yet.  “  ’Tis  not  me  that’s  got  it,  but  Nora 
'mu,”  he  goes  on  like  a  dirge. 

with  the  red  in  his  eyes  and  his  blue  nose, 
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around  and  act  like  himself. 

“There  is !”  says  he,  biting  off  the  word  quick. 
“I  have  it  here  !”  He  holds  up  his  fist.  “Come  with  me, 
Dan,  while  I  reprove  the  looks  of  the  British  scum 
that  put  them  crazy  notions  in  the  colleen’s  head.” 

’Tis  not  according  to  Hoyle  and  the  catechism  that 
one  Irish  lad  should  ask  another  for  a  reason  why  he’s 
going  to  fight  an  Englishman ;  but  this  time  I  was 
c.  2  k.  all  the  dope  on  my  friend’s  hallucination,  as 
B.  L.  T.  says  when  he’s  short  of  type  in  the  line  column 
of  the  Chicago  “Tribune.” 

“Ye  are  as  mysterious  as  a  woman  going  to  vote,” 
I  shoots  at  Tim.  “Spit  the  news  out  of  ye.  Belike 
’twill  ease  your  stomach  to  get  rid  of  the  bile  before 
we  violate  the  treaty  of  peace  with  King  George.” 

Tim  Doak  looks  at  me  with  pity  showing  in  his  eye 
like  Hinky  Dink  would  regard  a  Republican  candi¬ 
date  for  alderman  of  the  First  Ward  spending  real 
money  on  his  campaign.  “  ’Tis  too  bad  ye  are  such  a 
fool,  Dan  Hogan,”  I  could  see  him  think.  Then  he 
pulls  a  paper  out  of  his  pocket  and  reads  it  at  me 
with  his  nose  up  as  if  I  was  a  livery  horse  pulling  a 
hack  that  he  was  passing  in  a  new  automobile.  One 
of  these  days  I  shall  have  to  lick  Tim  Doak  to  keep 
our  friendship  from  souring. 

“  ‘Eugenics,’  ”  says  In  off  the  tract,  “  ‘is  the  study 
of  agencies  under  human  control  that  may  improve 
or  impair  the  racial  qualities  of  future  generations, 
cither  physically  or  mentally.’” 


HAD  no  notion  of  alienating  the 
young  lady’s  affections  —  she’s  too 
quiet  to  suit  me — so  I  thought  it 
was  safe  to  agree  to  that  part  of  what 
he  had  to  say. 

“I  never  spoke  me  intentions,”  goes 
on  Tim,  “but  Nora  knew  I  had  them; 
what  with  walking  out  with  her  evejy 
Saturday  night,  and  the  moving-picture 
theatres,  and  going  to-mass,  and  cutting 
out  the  drink,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
Teamsters’  Ball,  I  took  her  to  New 
Year’s.  Nora  Muldoon  is  a  fine-looking 
girl,  and  of  course  I  wasn’t  the  only 
roller  coaster  on  the  chutes;  but  up  to 
last  night  I  thought  the  going  was  as 
good  for  me  as  for  the  rest  of  them. 
It  was,  too,  until  that  bloody  English¬ 
man  butted  in  and  started  me  looping 
the  loop  and  doing  the  leap  for  life  out 
where  the  air  is  loose  and  there  ain’t  no 
tracks.  I  lit  heavy,  Dan ;  for  they  threw 
the  switch  on  me  unbeknown.  I  was 
side  swiped  on  the  curve  and  all  my 
sheathing  tore  off.  Nora  took  a  look 
at  me  through  the  cracks  to  see  what 
I’m  loaded  with ;  but  I’m  empty,  Dan — 
empty  as  a  keg  after  an  Arbeiterverein 
picnic.” 

I  nodded  my  head  to  show  I  under¬ 
stood,  and  Tim  goes  on  some  more. 

“  ’Twas  this  way,”  he  explains.  “Nora 
cooks  for  the  chef  at  Mrs.  A.  Oswald 
Porter’s,  that  society  lady  who’s  usually 
got  her  name  in  the  paper.  She’s  as 
reliable  for  news  as  your  friend  T.  R.” 
( Which  is  a  dig  at  me ;  because  Tim  Doak  always  votes 
for  Bryan  whether  William  J.  is  running  in  the  race  or 
just  out  exercising  on  the  track. )  “Mrs.  Porter  has  had 
all  the  fads  from  the  Merry  Widow  waltz  to  the  tango 
One-step-more-is-grounds-for-divorce.  She  has  pushed 
all  the  good  sense  to  one  side  in  her  head  and  made 
room  for  most  of  the  latest  isms  and  a  dozen  or  two 
of  the  is-nots.  Ye  likely  know  from  reading  the  so¬ 
ciety  news  in  the  ‘Examiner’  that  Mrs.  Porter  ain’t 
exactly  what  ye  would  call  a  domestic  woman.  All  the 
family  she  has  is  a  three-quarter  husband  half  of  the 
time  and  a  Chinese  dog.  Belike  ’tis  because  she’s  no 
babies  of  her  own  to  cuddle,  she  snuggles  up  so  close 
to  them  fads.  Anyways,  she’s  took  bad  with  eugenics. 
She’s  got  what  little  brains  she  has  all  smeared  up, 
like  a  gent’s  complexion  down  to  Mudlavia  when  he’s 
getting  his  good  resolutions  boiled  out. 

“Well,  Dan,  to  push  the  back  of  me  story  to  the 
front,  Mrs.  Porter  ain’t  satisfied  just  to  believe  in 
eugenics  and  let  it  go  at  that.  She  has  to  try  it  on 
some  one.  Of  course  she  and  her  husband  and  the 
Chink  poodle  ain’t  eligible,  because  they’re  married, 
all  except  the  dog.  So — ” 

“And  what  is  eugenics?”  I  asks  Tim  again. 
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rE  LOOKS  at  me  like  I  wasn’t  a  friend  of  his, 
and  he  pulls  out  his  tract  again  to  read  me 
some  more  off  of  it. 

“  ‘Eugenics,’  ”  he  says,  “  ‘consists  in  the  enforcement 
of  judicious  mating  and  the  debarring  of  those  unfit 
to  have  children  from  marrying.’  ” 

“I  understand  now,”  says  I.  “  ’Tis — ” 

“Ye  lie,”  says  Tim,  friendly  again.  “Ye  know  noth¬ 
ing  about  it,  Dan  Hogan.  I’ll  tell  ye  what  is  the 
crazy  scheme :  ’tis  good  breeding  they’re  after.  A  lot 
of  lightweight  Englishmen  and  Mrs.  A.  Oswald  Porter 
and  such  like  are  going  to  start  a  fancy  human  stable 
—or  maybe  ’tis  a  kennel  they’d  call  it.  Instead  of 
raising  blue-ribbon  colts  and  pups  for  the  horse  and 
dog  shows,  or  prize  Plymouth  Rocks,  or  merino  sheep, 
or  Durham  cattle,  they  aim  to  get  a  breed  of  people 
where  all  the  women  will  be  Lillian  Russells  and  all 
the  men  white  hopes.” 


A  Problem  in  Eugenics 
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“  ’Tis  a  good  plan,”  says  I.  “I’m  thinking  there’s 
no  other  way  to  beat  the  nigger.” 

“Ye  left  your  brains  in  your  other  suit.”  Tim 
tries  to  shrivel  me  up.  “Sure,  ’tis  not  prize  fighters 
they’re  after  at  all.  According  to  my  notion,  ’tis  a 
scheme  to  reduce  wages.  They  want  to  breed  a 
sort  of  man  that  can  do  the  work  of  two  at  the  same 
pay  as  one.” 

“I'm  again’  it,”  says  I.  “It  should  be  reported 
to  the  union.  ’Tis  some  more  of  that  scientific-man¬ 
agement.  plot.” 

“Devil  a  bit  would  I  care  what  it  is,”  says  Tim, 
savage,  “if  it  didn’t  set  Nora  again’  me.  Will  ye  hold 
your  bell-clapper  tongue  from  interrupting !  A  week 
ago  Mrs.  A.  Oswald  Porter  catches  eugenics  from  a 
book  with  a  red  leather  cover,  and  she  breaks  out 
promiscuous  with  enthusiasm,  like  an  attack  of  the 
hives.  She’s  itching  all  over  to  experiment  with  some¬ 
body  and  spread  the  disease  among  the  heathen. 
Nora  is  the  first  victim  of  her  prosecuting  zeal.  Mrs. 
p.  coaxes  her  to  go  to  a  lecture  by  the  Englishman 
that  wrote  the  book.  Professor  Twickenham  Potts 
his  name  is. 

“The  girl  never  dreams  of  taking  any  hurt,  and 
she  goes,  of  course,  having  a  good  place  and  high 
wages,  and  not  wanting  to  make  the  mistress  sore. 
Sure,  in  two  years  Nora  has  been  a  Socialist  and  a 
Fletc-herizer  and  a  suffragette,  and  has  ate  every  kind 
of  breakfast  food,  from  soup  to  cheese,  all  to  please 
Mrs.  Porter.  She  saw  no  harm  in  eugenics.  The 
girl  told  me  herself  she  thought  at  first  it  was  some 
kind  of  exercise  ye  took  in  your  room  the  first  thing 
ye  got  up  in  the  morning. 

“'-|—VHE  lecture  was  at  a  hall,  and  Mrs.  Porter  had 
seats  in  the  front  row,  so  Nora  hears  all  the 
omaldlioun  has  to  say  in  his  speech.  After  the 
meeting  is  over,  Mrs.  r.  takes  her  up  on  the  stage  and 
introduces  her  to  the  professor  as  a  promising  type, 
though  up  to  then  Nora  hadn’t  promised  a  word.  He 
talks  to  her  polite,  for  Mrs.  A.  Oswald  is  one  of 
the  patronizeresses  of  his  show.  Nora  sees  how  the 
land  lies,  and  she  says  dutiful  how  interested  she 
is  in  eugenics.  Then  the  professor  tells  her  she  would 
make  a  grand  subject  for  a  practical  test,  and  he 
gives  her  a  handful  of  circulars  to  read  that  has  all 
the  directions.  On  the  way  home  Mrs.  P.  talks  an 
arm  nearly  oif  the  girls  and  tells  Nora  all  she’ll  do  for 
her  if  the  colleen  will*  let  her  and  the  professor  pick 
out  a  man  to  marry  according  to  the  specifications 
and  by-laws  of  the  lodge.” 

“  ’Tis  again’  the  law !”  I  cries  out.  “  ’Tis  no  more 
nor  less  than — -  Why.  Tim,  it  ain't  decent!” 

“No  more  it  ain’t,”  he  says  back  hard.  “Few  of 


them  fashionable  fads  is,  or  the  society  folks  wouldn’t 
take  up  with  them.  Sure,  I  was  that  ashamed  of 
meself  last  night  when  Nora  was  telling  me  about  it 
I  couldn’t  look  her  in  the  face.” 

“She  talked  with  ye,  herself,  about  those  things ! 
Tim,  I'm  surprised  at  the  girl !” 

“She  did,”  says  he.  “Not  bold  and  straight  out, 
mind  ye,  but  hinting  around.  Dan,  man,  she’s  con¬ 
verted  to  the  scheme !  She  told  me  with  her  own 
mouth  she'd  as  much  as  promised  Mrs.  Porter  she’d 
get  married  on  the  eugenics  plan.  She’s  to  have  a 
two-acre  farm  adjoining  the  Onwentsia  Club,  with 
the  house  all  furnished  for  a  wedding  present.  Nora 
says  she  is  tired  of  working  out  and  wants  a  home 
of  her  own.  ‘Ye  should  be  the  last  to  blame  me,  Tim,’ 
says  she  to  me  when  she  saw  I  was  down  in.  the 
mouth.  ‘  ’Tis  a  good  chance  for  me,  and  a  poor  girl 
has  to  look  out  for  herself.’  Then  she  gives  me  some 
of  them  tracts  to  read,  telling  me  I  would  understand 
it  better  when  I’d  looked  them  over. 

I’VE  read  them  all,  Dan ;  and  I  see  there  is  no  hope. 
I’ve  only  four  hundred  and  eighteen  dollars  saved 
up  in  the  bank.  Look  at  that  beside  of  a  farm.  And 
Nora  always  was  strong  to  raise  chickens  and  pigs. 
Mrs.  A.  Oswald  Porter  and  Professor  Twickenham 
Potts  will  pick  out  for  Nora  some  fellow  that’s  rated 
in  a  book,  and  run  Sunday  excursions  out  to  the 
farm  to  look  over  the  crop.  Tim  Doak  will  stay  an 
orphan.  There’s  only  one  thing  left  for  me,  Dan ;  I 
must  have  that  Englishman’s  blood.” 

“How  do  ye  get  your  name  in  the  eugenics  book?” 
I  asks,  for  I  began  to  have  an  idea  of  my  own.  “Do 
they  give  the  blue  ribbons  on  points,  like  they  judge 
a  bull  pup?” 

“They  do  not,”  says  Tim.  “And  anyhow  if  ye  think 
I  am  going  to  be  chained  up  to  the  wall  in  a  show 
like  a  dog  for  a  prize,  ye  had  better  get  your  mind 
renovated  before  the  moths  eat  it  all.” 

“But  there  must  be  some  way  they  choose  up  the 
names  they  put  in  the  book,”  I  insists. 

“Ye  have  to  take  an  examination,”  he  tells  me. 
“Listen !”  Then  he  reads  some  more  off  the  tract. 
“  ‘The  study  of  eugenics  includes  research  in  biology, 
anthropology,  ethics,  religion,  and  politics.’  That's 
what  ye  have  to  know,  Dan,  to  get  in  the  book.” 

“The  first  tlire  •  of  them  is  strangers  to  me  complete, 
Tim,”  says  I.  “And  do  ye  know  them  yourself?” 

“I  was  never  even  introduced  to  them  before  last 
night.”  says  he.  “I  looked  them  up  when  I  got  home 
to  me  room  from  calling  on  Nora,  but  neither  of  the 
three  of  them  is  in  the  almanac.  I  have  it  in  me  mind 
biology  has  something  to  do  with  the  high  cost  of 
living.  It  seems  to  me  I’ve  heard  somewhere  ’tis  a 


sort  of  chart  of  the  way  meat  grows  on  a  cow,  and  it 
shows  ye  how  to  save  money  by  getting  a  choice  steak 
cut  off  of  the  neck  that  nobody  else  buys.  Likely  that’s 
why  they  call  it  biology.  Anthropology  I’d  guess  by 
the  name  is  some  kind  of  a  list  of  bugs  ye  have  got 
to  learn  before  ye  can  pass.  I  read  in  the  paper  last 
Sunday,  bugs  are  terrible  bad  to  carry  disease,  and 
anyone  can  see  by  the  circulars  I’ve  got  that  eugenics 
comes  out  strong  for  health  and  again’  disease  of  all 
sorts.  About  ethics,  now,  I'm  in  the  dark  entirely. 
All  I  know  is  it  is  something  doctors  and  lawyers 
have  and  always  are  mislaying  about  the  house,  but 
never  on  any  conditions  advertise  in  the  papers.  So 
ye  must  admit,  Dan  Hogan,  man  to  man,  me  chances 
of  answering  questions  in  these  three  studies  is  poor.” 

“It  is,”  says  I.  “And  ’tis  a  credit  to  ye  to  be 
ignorant  of  them.  No  sensible  man  would  waste  time 
on  such  foolishness.” 

“Thank  ye,  Dan !”  says  Tim  without  looking  as  if 
he  felt  any  better.  “Now  in  politics  ’tis  different,”  he 
goes  on.  “I  know  every  Democrat  in  the  First  Ward. 
Professor  Twickenham  Potts  could  never  stump  me 
on  that.  In  religion,  too,  I’m  all  right.  Nora  knows 
I’ve  been  to  early  mass  every  Sunday  this  year  and 
twice  to  confession.  But  suppose  I  got  marked  a  hun¬ 
dred  on  them  last  two  and  zero  on  the  other  three, 
where  would  I  be?  ’Tis  the  average  of  all  the  studies 
that  counts,  and  I'd  come  a  long  ways  after  the  last 
name  in  the  book. 

“No,  Dan,  I've  no  chance.  There’s  only  one  thing 
for  me  to  do,  as  I  told  ye  before.  ’Tis  on  me  conscience 
that  professor  is  enjoying  such  good  health :  but, 
praise  be,  'tis  not  incurable!  First  I  will  visit  him 
and  give  him  a  treatment ;  then  I  will  go  with  ye  on  a 
drunk.  Think  of  it,  Dan !  I've  kept  sober  two  years, 
hoping  I’d  have  a  chance  with  Nora ;  now  I  find,  ac¬ 
cording  to  eugenics,  it  makes  no  difference  how  hard 
ye  hit  the  booze,  providing  ye  vote  the  straight  ticket, 
and  go  to  church  regular,  and  keep  your  ethics  in 
moth  balls,  and  have  them  ’ology  twins  sorted  out  so 
ye  can  always .  tell  them  apart.  Put  on  your  shoes, 
Dan.  We’ll  go  down  to  the  Annex  and  give  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  a  call.” 

“TTTHAT  sort  of  a  man  is  this  Twickenham 

\\  Potts?”  I  asks  as  I  begins  looking  for  my 
other  shirt. 

“He  ain’t  a  man — lie’s  a  shrimp !”  answers  Tim. 

Tim  Doak  is  apt  to  jump  at  conclusions  with  both 
feet  without  noticing  there’s  any  banana  peels  where 
lie’s  expecting  to  light.  He  was  all  wrong  about  the 
professor.  We  got  up  to  the  fellow’s  room  at  the  hotel 
by  saying  we  was  interested  in  a  eugenics  job.  The 
man  that  came  to  the  (Continued  on  page  28) 


Lost  at  Patty- Cake 


there  nigger  babies,”  George  said  uneasily.  “If  I 
hadn’t,”  he  offered  generously,  “you  could  call  on  me 
fer  any  amount  you  was  a  mind  to  up  to  a  dollar.” 

Bill  shook  his  head  sadly.  .  “A  million  dollars 
wouldn’t  do  me  any  good  now,"  he  said  tragically. 
“It’s  six  weeks  too  late.” 

“Me  and  you’s  been  fast  friends  fer  years,  hasn’t  we. 
Bill?”  queried  George  in  obvious  relief.  Mr.  William 
Mulberry  nodded.  “We  went  to  school  together,  didn’t 
we?”  George  continued  emotionally.  “We  played  liookie 
together,  we’ve  growed  up  side  by  side,  right  here  in 
Lockport  ’till  we’re  both  old  bachelors  skip- 
pin’  ’long  toward  fifty.  Give  and  take — 
that’s  been  us  all  the  way  through.  And 
outside  of  loanin’  you  money.  Bill,  when  I 
ain't  got  any  myself,  or  giving  you  a  drink 
when  you  don't  need  it,”  he  finished  brok¬ 
enly,  "I'd  pass  over  the  last  drop  of  my 
heart’s  blood  for  your  sake — that’s  the  kind 
of  a  man  I  am.”  In  the  tense  moment  of 
sentiment  that  followed,  two  labor-hardened, 
trembling  hands  sought  and  found  each  other. 

“George” — Bill  broke  the  silence  solemnly 
when  he  could  trust  himself  to  speak — “I 
don’t  want  you  ever  to  let  out  a  word  about 
our  going  to  the  Old  Settlers’  meetin’  at  the 
county  seat  to-day.  If  you  does  and  it’s 
found  out,  I'll  be  unhappy  all  the  rest  of 
my  life  and  won’t  have  a  place  a  foot 
square  to  lay  my  poor  head — I  won’t.” 

George  Cook  clenched  one  hairy  hand  and 
drove  it  full  force  into  the  open  palm  of 
the  other  with  a  resounding  impact  that 
made  the  sleeping  horse  jump.  “Show  me 
the  party,”  he  roared,  “what  dares  give  my 
little  Bill  Mulberry  one  inch  of  trouble,  and 
- — and  I’ll  show  you  a  dead  body !” 

“My  landlady,”  said  Bill. 

“Widow  Hatcher!”  exclaimed  George. 

“I  promised  to  take  her  to  the  Old  Set¬ 
tlers’  meetin’  to-day,”  Bill  acknowledged 
with  a  groan. 

“What  of  that?”  chuckled  George.  “Serves 
her  right  for  takin’  your  word  for  it.” 


I  EFT  to  his  own  devices  for  some  miles  back,  fhe 
tired  horse  trotted  briskly  up  to  the  stable  in 
j  the  rear  of  Mr.  George  Cook’s  bachelor  quar¬ 
ters,  where  he  halted  so  abruptly  that  he  came 
perilously  near  precipitating  the  slumbering  occupants 
of  the  vehicle  headlong  into  the  alley  at  his  feet.  Even 
by  the  aid  of  the  brilliant  moonlight  it  was  some  little 
time  before  the  two  fuddled  worshipers  of  Bacchus 
recognized  their  old  familiar  surroundings  sufficiently 
to  trust  themselves  to  alight. 

“Just  one  more  little  drink,  George?”  Mr.  William 
Mulberry  pleaded  thickly.  "It’ll  brighten  the  two  of 
us  up  a  bit.  I  needs  it  to  git  home  by.”  The  large, 
bony  gentleman,  to  whom  this  logical  appeal  was  ur¬ 
gently  addressed,  produced  the  required 
flask  reluctantly,  and,  after  taking  the  pre¬ 
caution  of  helping  himself  to  a  liberal  pota¬ 
tion,  maintained  a  firm  grasp  on  the  bottle, 
while  his  undersized  companion  drank  deep. 

“I  guess  one  more  little  drink  won’t  do 
you  any  real  harm,  even  if  it  won’t  do  you 
any  particular  good.”  Mr.  George  Cook 
sighed  begrudgingly.  “It’s  the  first  drink 
and  the  last  that  counts  most  anyway,”  he 
orated  under  the  tongue-limbering  effects  of 
the  fiery  liquor.  “The  rest  of  it  is  only 
filler  and  fetches  up  the  high  cost  of  living.” 

In  spite  of  George  Cook’s  highly  compli¬ 
cated  and  confusing  intimation  that  the 
liquor  was  all  but  wasted,  the  drink  had  an 
immediate  and  salutary  effect  on  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  his  friend.  Mr.  William  Mul¬ 
berry’s  eye  took  on  a  less  glazed  ap¬ 
pearance;  he  carried  his  lightly  con¬ 
structed  body  more  like  its  original 
blue  print  and  began  to  review  the  de¬ 
plorable  situation  in  which  he  found  him¬ 
self  placed.  “Dear  George” — he  spoke 
earnestly,  allowing  his  hand  to  fall  and  rest 
affectionately  on  the  other’s  shoulder— “does 
you  want  to  see  an  old,  old  friend,  what 
loves  you  dearly,  suffering  the  tortures  of 
a  million  martyrs?” 

.“You’ve  had  enough  now,  Bill,”  countered 
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George.  “And  I  has  too  much  respect  for  you  to  hand 
it  over  to  you  out  of  your  very  own  bottle.” 

“Drink  can’t  rub  the  skin  off  my  sorrows,”  said 
Bill  with  eloquent  pathos;  “they’re  too  ’normous  and 
deep  fer  that.” 

“I  blowed  the  last  cent  I  had  throwing  at  them 


The  dissembling  patient 
stirred  restlessly  in  bed. 

“/  don ’t  want  no  doctors,  ” 
he  objected  fiercely,  “ when 
I'm  gettin  ’  better  right  along” 
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“It  were  six  weeks  ago  last  board- 
kill  pay  day,”  elucidated  the  other. 
“She  kept  right  after  me  to  take  her. 
It  seemed  so  far  off  then,  and  I  had 
no  money.” 

“You’d  ort  to  took  her,  Bill,”  criti¬ 
cized  his  friend.  “A  nickel’s  worth 
4of  peanuts  and  won-yin’  fer  the  bal¬ 
loon  to  go  up  would  have  kept  her 
mind  occupied  most  of  the  time, 
while  you  was  at  .Takie’s  place. 
Don’t  ’pear  to  me  like  you  had  much 
of  a  business  head,  Bill.” 


“TT’S  worse  ’an  that.  George,” 
hesitated  the  other. 

“Worse!  How?”  demanded 
Mr.  Cook. 

“I  made  love  to  her,”  responded 
Bill.  “I  give  her  all  of  a  round 
dozen  of  kisses  last  time  my  board 


“Who’s  there?’’  she  demanded.  “Your 
own  little  Bill,”  the  culprit  answered  passionately 


were  due,  and  we— we”— he  shivered  at  the  recollec¬ 
tion — “had  a  game  of  patty-cake  on  the  back  stairs. 

“You  won’t  die  of  it,”  comforted  George.  “And, 
though  I'm  too  soft-hearted  to  speak  out  what’s  in  my 
mind,  I  can’t  say  as  how  I  admire  your  oddish  taste.” 

“It’s  worse  ’an  that,”  gloomed  the  inconsolable  Mr. 
Mulberry. 

“Can  it  be  any  worse?”  the  other  appealed  to  the 


moon. 

“I’m  in  love.”  confessed  Bill.  “In  love  to  stay.” 

“With  her?"  George  asked  incredulously. 

“With  a  entirely  different  party,”  sighed  Bill.  “And 
the  worst  of  it  is,  I’m  calculatin'  to  take  her  to  the 
circus  at  the  county  seat  to-morrow.” 

“Why  on  earth  don’t  you  take  her?”  puzzled  George. 

“I  don’t  care  to,  ’less  you'll  do  your  old  friend  a 
little  favor,  dear  old  George,”  Bill  hinted  tentatively. 

“Just  you  try  me  .once,”  George  boasted  his  loyalty 
loudly.  “I  never  goes  back  on  friends." 

“Mrs.  Hatcher  would  jump  at  the  chance  of  giftin' 
to  go  to  a  circus  with  a  man  of  your  caliber,  George,” 
the  other  cheered  up  immensely.  “I'll  go  halves  fer 
the  tickets,”  he  agreed  on  the  spot. 

“Me  take  Widow  Hatcher  to  the  circus?”  shuddered 
the  dumfounded  George. 

“Ask  her,”  challenged  Bill ;  “I  know  she  would.” 

“Bill  Mulberry,”  George  adjured  tenderly,  “go  right 
square  in  the  barn  and  git  a  pitchfork  and  iuii  it 
through  my  foot.  I’d  do  my  level  best  to  smile  at  the 
pain  if  it’d  make  you  any  happier,  but  as  for  takin’ 
Mrs.  Hatcher  or  any  other  female  to  a  public  place — 
exceptin’  one” — he  meant  one  female,  understand,  not 
one  place — “well,  good  night,  Bill !  ’ 


MR.  MULBERRY  swallowed  his  disappointment 
without  a  word  and  toiled  his  solitary  way 
homeward  to  his  hoarding  house  at  a  very  wide 
and  uncertain  gait.  He  removed  his  shoes  on  the  front 
porch  and  tried  the  door  cautiously.  It  was  securely 
locked.  A  laborious  excursion  in  his  stocking  feet  to  the 
rear  of  the  house  disclosed  the  appalling  fact  that  he 
was  locked  out.  The  awkward  situation  had  an  extremely 
forbidding  outlook,  and  he  reproached  his  own  timidity 
that  prevented  a  relieving  and  appropriate  expression 
of  his  indignation.  For  a  time  he  scratched  his  head 
in  the  most  painful  perplexity.  His  indiscreet  con¬ 
sumption  of  liquor  at  the  Old  Settlers’  meetings, 
rounded  out  into  a  dare-devil  postinebriety  by  his  last 
drink,  emboldened  him  to  act  on  a  rare  piece  of 
strategy  that  grew  out  of  his  dire  needs. 

Retracing  his  steps  to  the  front  porch,  he  put  on  his 
shoes,  tiptoed  to  the  yard  gate,  slammed  it  loudly 
and  returned,  humming  gayly,  to  the  front  door,  where 
he  knocked  boldly.  It  required  a  second  and  more 
vigorous  assault  on  the  door  to  bring  results. 

His  strained  ears  finally  caught  the  well-known  pad 


of  a  heavy,  deliberate,  floor-creaking  step  echoing 
through  the  darkened  house,  and  a  nightcapped  head 
soon  made  its  spooklike  appearance  at  a  window  above 
his  head.  It  must  be  admitted  candidly  that  at  no 
time  had  the  stout  Widow  Hatcher  ever  been  the 
happy  possessor  of  beauty.  Of  good  nature  she  had 
an  abundance,  but  still  her  facial  expression,  revealed 
by  the  light  of  the  waning  moon,  was  not  calculated  to 
encourage  the  amorous  advances  of  a  timorous  Romeo. 

Mr.  Mulberry,  who  knew  her  best,  shrank  out  of 
reach  and  hung  for  an  instant  on  ignominious  flight. 
“Who’s  there — at  this  time  o’  night?”  she  demanded 
imperiously. 

“Bill  Mulberry,”  the  culprit  answered  meekly. 
“Your  own  little  Bill,”  he  added  passionately. 

Mrs.  Hatcher  emitted  a  low,  menacing  laugh,  omi¬ 
nous  with  disaster. 

“It’s  only  three  o’clock  and  such  a  fine  night,  too,” 
Bill  extenuated  lamely. 

“Liar!”  Mrs.  Hatcher  broke  out  furiously.  “That’s 
my  name  for  a  sneaking  little  squirt  that’ll  ask  a  lady 
to  go  to  a  Old  Settlers’  rneetin’  and  keep  the  poor  thing 
sittin’  in  the  parlor  the  biggest  part  of  a  day,  tuckered 
out  in  her  very  best  when  the  thermometer’s  ninety  in 
the  shade  and  not  show  hisself  till  the  day  after.’’ 

“Cynthy,”  protested  the  agonized  man. 

“Don’t  Cynthy  me!”  snarled  Mrs.  Hatcher. 

“It  weren’t  my  fault :  it’s  been  the  saddest  day  of 
my  life,"  he  prevaricated  under  the  goad  of  fright. 
“We  threshed  right  along  up  to  nine  o’clock  yesterday 
morning — like  I  told  you  we  would — when  Dan  Dilling 
hisself  comes  to  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  says  he : 
‘Mulberry,  I  knows  you’ve  got  a  date  to  go  to  Old  Set¬ 
tlers’  with  the  beautifulest  lady  in  Carroll  County,  but 
I  has  to  git  my  oats  out  ’fore  it  sets  in  wet,  and  I’m 
countin’  on  you  to  hold  the  hands — they’d  do  anything 
short  of  murder  if  you’d  ask  ’em.’  ‘Dan,’  says  I,  ‘I'll 
do  it  for  Mrs.  Hatcher’s  sake.  Her  heart  is  as  big  as 
a  pork  barrel,  and  if  she  were  standin’  over  there  by 
the  separator  this  minute,  she’d  say :  “Bill,  do  your 
duty  like  a  honest  farm  hand”  ’ — and  I  did.  But,  after 
all,  my  noble,  self-sacrificing  deed  ain't  got  me  any¬ 
thing  but  trouble  and  heartaches,”  he  continued  huskily, 
“for,  besides  the  way  you’ve  lit  into  me,  every  time  I 
saw  a  feller  and  his  girl  passin’  the  field  to-day  where 
we  was  workin’,  I  just  laid  my  head  down  on  a  shock 
of  oats  and  had  my  cry  out.” 

Mr.  Mulberry  regarded  his  extemporaneous  fabrica¬ 
tion  a  masterpiece  and  awaited  the  result  confidently. 

"Did  you  and  George  Cook  have  a  good  time  at  the 
Old  Settlers’  rneetin’?”  Mrs.  Hatcher  turned  his  flank 
sweetly. 

“Did  we  what?”  shouted  Mr.  Mulberry. 

“Don’t  beller,”  warned  the  irate  lady;  “you’ll  wake 
up  Miss  Loveland  and  spoil  her  rest.  It’s  no  use,  Bill,” 
she  went  on  austerely.  “Mrs.  Grubs  told  me  she  saw 
you  at  the  county  seat  with  her  own  two  eyes.  She 
said  she  watched  you  and  George  prom-e-nodin’  round 
the  courthouse  yard  for  over  a  solid  hour — blowing  fox 
horns  in  people’s  ears  and  talkin’  loud.  She  said  she’d 
had  it  out  with  you  right  there  on  the  monument  cor¬ 
ner  before  everybody,  when  you  smacked  the  cherries 
off  her  hat  with  a  rubber  ball,  if  you  hadn’t  dodged 
into  a  show  fer  men  only." 

BILL  opened  and  shut  his  mouth  several  times,  but 
nothing  came  of  it. 

“I'm  going  to  see  a  lawyer  first  thing  in  the 
morning,”  shrilled  Mrs.  Hatcher,  “and  find  out  all  the 
things  that  can  be  did  to  liars  and  deceivers  that  pays 
their  board  bills  in  kisses  and  games  of  patty-cake.  As 
for  bein’  locked 
out,”  she  con¬ 
cluded  in  p  u  r  e 
venom,  “I  ain’t  ex¬ 
pectin’  you  back 
here  till  you’re 
h  r  o  uglit  by  a 
officer.” 

After  delivering 
this  overwhelming 
b  roadside  she 
withdrew  her 
nightcapped  head 
and  banged  the 
window. 

Mr.  Mulberry 
looked  about  him 
in  a  dazed  sort  of 
way,  and  won- 
d  e  r  e  d  how  his 
troubles  were 
going  to  end.  At 
first  he  thought  of 
the  Wabash  River 
and  then  of  George 
Cook.  It  was  al¬ 
ready  gro w i n  g 
lighter  in  the  east 
when  he  reached 
his  friend’s  home, 
where  he  spent  a 
fruitless  half  hour 
pounding  the  door. 

In  his  despair 


he  was  beginning  to  think  of  the  river  again,  when 
fortunately  it  occurred  to  him  to  try  the  door  knob. 
The  door  was  unlocked  and  the  wretched  man  walked 
directly  into  Mr.  George  Cook’s  bedroom.  His  friend 
had  gone  to  bed  without  removing  as  much  as  a  single 
boot.  In  the  first  moments  of  his  rude  awaken¬ 
ing,  George  regarded  his  early  visitor  with  frank  sus¬ 
picion,  but  his  clouded  brow  cleared  when  he  discov¬ 
ered  the  bottle  under  his  pillow  safe. 

“I’m  in  trouble,”  Bill  fairly  groaned  aloud.  “The 
worst  trouble  a  white  man  ever  had !” 

George  leaped  from  his  bed  with  an  inhospitable  oath. 
“See  here,  Bill  Mulberry,”  he  snapped  out  wrath- 
fully,  “you  might  as  well  understand  once  and  fer  all 
I  won’t  take  fat  old  Widow  Hatcher  to  the  circus  for 
you  or  anybody  else !” 

HIS  violent  change  of  position  loosened  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  coat  pocket,  and  two  long,  red  strips 
of  cardboard  fluttered  to  the  floor  at  his  vis¬ 
itor’s  feet. 

“I  thought  you  told  me  yesterday  you  weren’t  goin’ 
to  no  circus !”  Bill  reminded  his  blushing  host  re¬ 
proachfully  as  he  restored  the  tickets. 

“What  if  I  did?”  retorted  the  confused  Mr.  Cook. 
“I  don’t  have  to  publish  it  in  the  papers  every  time  I'm 
expectin’  to  ask  a  lady  to  go  anywhere.” 

“Don’t  be  too  hard  on  a  feller  when  he’s  down,” 
pleaded  Bill.  “Besides,”  he  added  stiffly,  “I  didn’t 
come  here  to  find  out  your  business,  git  a  drink,  or  ask 
you  to  take  Mrs.  Hatcher  to  the  circus — I  only — ” 
“Then  what  the  devil  did  you  only  come  for,  any¬ 
way?”  the  other  cut  him  off  impatiently. 

“It’s  awful,”  writhed  Bill.  “Mrs.  Hatcher’s  found 
out  all  about  me  givin’  her  the  slip  to  go  to  Old  Set¬ 
tlers’  yesterday.  Mrs.  Grubs  tole  her.  She  swears 
she’s  goin’  to  have  a  lawyer  down  on  me  over  them 
kisses  and  games  of  patty-cake,  and  all  I  wants  of  my 
old  friend  George,”  he  went  on  warmly,  “is  to  fix  up 
some  kind  of  a  plan  so  I  can  slip  in  the  house  to  git 
on  my  best  clothes  and  see  Miss  Loveland.  It’d  break 
her  heart  if  she  missed  goin’  to  the  circus  with  yours 
truly  to-day.”  Miss  Loveland’s  name  brought  the  color 
into  George  Cook’s  swarthy  cheeks  in  a  livid  flame  of 
jealousy.  “So  you  can  take  Miss  Loveland  to  the  circus !” 
he  ejaculated  with  drawn  brows  and  distended  nostrils. 

“I  don’t  care  what  happens  afterward,”  the  other 
ran  on  blindly.  “Thurz.v’s  only  been  a-visitin’  Mrs. 
Hatcher  a  week  now,  and  I  never  saw  a  woman  take 
to  me  like  she  did  from  the  very  first.” 

“Have  you  asked  her  to  go  yet?”  queried  George  in 
a  voice  reeking  with  a  suppressed  anger  that  entirely 
escaped  the  other’s  notice. 

“Not  exactly — I  were  too  slick  for  that,”  Bill  smiled 
shrewdly.  “I  didn’t  keer  to  take  no  chances  of  her 
braggin’  to  Mrs.  Hatcher.  She’s  expectin’  me  to,  right 
enough,  because  I  asked  her  casual-like  the  other  morn¬ 
ing  at  breakfast,  while  Mrs.  Hatcher  were  in  the 
kitchen,  after  the  last  batch  of  cakes,  if  she’d  like  to 
be  took  to  the  circus.  She  said  ‘Sure,’  and  I  winked 
at  her  when  Mrs.  Hatcher  come  in.  Anyway,  what 
difference  does  that  make?”  he  scouted  modestly,  “for 
when  I’m  ready  to  ask  her,  all  I'll  have  to  do  is  to 
crook  my  little  finger.” 

Mr.  Cook  balled  his  great  knarled  hands  and  ran  his 
unconscious  rival  over  with  glaring  eyes. 

Mr.  Mulberry’s  placid  ignorance  of  all  that  was  pass¬ 
ing  in  his  host’s  mind  probably  saved  his  life,  for,  after 
the  first  spasm  of  rage  had  passed,  Mr.  Cook  un¬ 
clenched  his  hands  and  his  eyes  sparkled  with  a 
ghastly  humor.  ( Continued  on  page  21) 


“I  hlowed  the  last  cent  I  had,”  George  said.  “  If  1  hadn’t, 
you  could  call  on  me  for  any  amount  you  was  a  mind  to  up  to  a  dollar 
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At  Belgium’s  Last 


Antwerp,  September  25. 
ESTERDAY  I  heard  that  there  is  fight¬ 
ing  all  along  in  the  Alost  and  Termonde 
direction,  and  an  American  here,  with 
the  necessary  passes,  has  promised  to 
run  me  out  through  the  lines  in  his  car  and  to 
take  me  as  near  the  battle  as  I  am  allowed 
to  go.  Both  Germans  and  Belgians  are  very  apt 
to  look  upon  a  woman  as  being  of  necessity  a 
spy,  and  I  have  nearly  been  arrested  by  my 
own  side  many  times  already. 

This  running  through  the  lines  in  a  car  which 
has  the  word  for  the  day  is  one  of  the  few  things 
about  the  war  which  is  at  all  like  what  one 
would  have  imagined.  Mostly,  the  whole  thing 
is  extraordinarily  unexpected,  and  it  is  hardly 
ever  dramatic;  but  it  always  gives  me  a  thrill, 
especially  at  night,  when  a  light  is  flashed 
across  the  road,  the  command  to  halt  rings  out, 
and  the  car  stops  with  a  sudden  grinding  of 
brakes  in  the  vague  halo  of  brightness  made  by 
the  sentry’s  lantern.  Then  to  lean  forward  and 
say  the  “word”  in  a  low  voice,  to  hear  the 
sentry’s  “Btcw — continuez!”  and  to  go  whirling 
on,  when  less  favored  folk  are  held  up  perhaps 
for  half  an  hour  over  papers  and  then  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  pass — all  this  has  the  real  cloak-and- 
dagger  dramatic  touch  about  it.  My  landlady 
has  just  brought  up  my  petit  dejeuner,  and  is 
aghast  to  hear  I  am  going  to  try  and  get  into 
the  battle.  She  is  rather  a  beautiful  creature, 
in  the  low-browed,  solid  way  of  the  true  Flamande. 
Her  fair  hair  is  cut  in  a  straight  fringe,  from  beneath 
which  her  eyes— those  small,  narrow  eyes  which  can 
be  so  sweet— beam  out  at  one,  and  her  mouth  is  big 
and  curved  and  a  little  blurred  at  the  edges.  She  is 
a  dressmaker  and  lets  lodgings,  and  her  husband,  a 
quiet,  gentle  little  bourgeois,  is  a  designer  of  canoes 
and  pleasure  craft;  of  course,  without  work  now. 
They  are  very  plucky,  though  she  is  appallingly  nerv¬ 
ous  and  high-strung,  and  very  wrapped  up  in  the  first 
baby,  a  girl,  which  I  am  allowed  to  help  bathe.  No  time 
for  that  this  morning,  as  I  must  be  off.  They  are  a  very 
typical  little  bourgeois  family  of  the  best  type,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  watch  them  through  all  this.  I  came  here 
instead  of  to  a  hotel  because  journalists  are  supposed 
not  to  be  allowed  in  Antwerp,  and  at  a  hotel  one  has  to 
fill  in  a  dossier  on  arrival,  and  soon  afterward  an  offi¬ 
cial  arrives  and  tells  you  what  time  your  train  leaves. 

War  and  the  Individual 

Ostend,  September  27. 

GOT  into  my  battle  all  right,  but  entirely  by  use  of 
the  personal  equation,  which  is  a  thing  I  deplore. 
I  came  out  to  this  war  with  a  theory  that  one  of 
the  chief  benefits  of  it  was  that  it  eliminated  the  per¬ 
sonal  equation— that  individual  life  became  less  im¬ 
portant,  and  that  relationships  between  individuals 
became  less  important  still.  I  am  beginning  to  think 
I  was  mistaken,  and  that  war  intensifies  the  personal 
element.  As  far  as  the  correspondents  go,  luck,  which, 
after  all.  is  an  entirely  individual  matter,  is  the  chief 
factor.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  even  the  men 
correspondents  are  extraordinary.  The  Germans  have 
orders  to  shoot  any  they  may  catch  as  spies,  the  Bel¬ 
gians  object  to  them  for  fear  the  enemy  might  force 
information  out  of  them  when  caught,  and  the  English 
authorities  are  consistently  uncivil  and  ungracious. 
For  a  girl  the  difficulties  are  multiplied,  as  all  sides 
consider  one  a  spy,  and,  when  it  comes  to  getting  out 
with  other  journalists,  the  nice  men  do  not  want  one 
because  of  the  danger  to  oneself,  and  the  others  be¬ 
cause  it  so  increases  the  danger  to  them.  Also  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  do  anything  in  this  war  without  an 
automobile,  and  they  are  all  commandeered  by  the 
Government,  and  it  is  impossible  to  hire  one  unless  one 
can  coax  a  permit  out  of  the  military  authorities. 
Women  are  supposed  not  to  be  allowed  in  motor  cars 
in  Belgium,  and  the  chief  of  staff  himself  could  not 
take  his  own  wife  in  one,  so,  all  things  considered.  I 
have  had  extraordinary  luck.  And  luck,  much  as  one 
fights  against  the  truth  of  this,  is  largely  a  matter  of  the 
personal  equation.  It  was  owing  to  the  sympathy  and 
courtesy  of  certain  Belgian  officers  that,  against  the 
general’s  orders,  I  went  into  the  fight  with  them. 

Not  Entirely  the  Finish 

T  WAS  this  way :  We  came  to  the  village  where 
the  general  had  his  headquarters  and  where  regi¬ 
ments  of  guides  in  their  cherry  color  and  green  and 
of  lancers  in  their  blue  and  gold  were  awaiting  the 
order  to  advance.  Here,  apparently,  was  the  finish  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  for  on  reaching  the  far  end  of 
the  village  a  very  polite  colonel  regretted  to  inform  me 


F.  Tennyson  Jesse,  grandniece  of  the 
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he  had  orders  not  to  let  me  pass.  So  I  had  to  stay 
behind  while  the  rest  of  the  party  went  on. 

It  was  an  exquisite  day  on  which  to  be  alive,  with  a 
clear,  hard,  blue  sky  that  paled  to  whiteness  toward 
the  flat  horizon;  on  either  side  of  the  interminable 
roadway  the  poplars  stood  ranked,  gray  trunk  after 
gray  trunk,  and  the  sunlight  flickering  through  their 
foliage  made  a  pattern  of  dappled  shadow  over  the 
men  and  horses  resting  beneath.  The  village  itself 
was  bare  and  mean,  nothing  but  a  fringe  of  half  a 
dozen  one-story  cottages,  but  it  was  superbly  decorated 
by  the  glint  of  lances,  the  gloss  of  the  horses’  flanks, 
the  gold  and  cherry  and  green  and  blue  of  the  uni¬ 
forms.  The  men  were  mostly  fine  looking,  with  light 
eyes  and  keen-edged  faces  under  the  black  fur  of  their 
busbies.  They  stood  about  in  little  groups  and  chatted 
to  each  other  and  to  me,  and  I  found  them  most  cour¬ 
teous  and  considerate.  After  taking  some  photographs 
and  drinking  a  glass  of  milk,  I  managed  to  slip  out  of 
the  village  and  on  up  the  road  to  where  the  crack- 
crack  of  rifle  firing  told  of  the  fight.  This  was  not  a 
difficult  feat,  as  I  was  told  that,  though  I  could  not 
be  given  permission  to  pass  yet.  I  was  so  small  that  if 
I  just  strolled  along  on  the  other  side  of  the  road 
they,  the  officers,  would  simply  not  be  able  to  see  me. 

Bullets  or  Dreams  ? 

O  I  WALKED  about  a  couple  of  kilometers  up  into 
the  fight,  but  before  I  reached  it  I  met  a  motor¬ 
cycle  scout  tearing  down,  and  a  few  minutes  later, 
with  a  clatter  of  hoofs  and  a  jingling  of  accouterments, 
all  four  regiments  rode  past,  saluting  as  they  went,  and 
followed  by  the  artillery  that  thundered  with  gray  iron 
wheels  over  the  cobbles.  So  I  came  to  the  village  of 
Erpe,  with  no  further  incident  than  that  a  couple  of 
officers  wheeled  their  horses  to  tell  me  the  bullets  were 
flying  further  up  the  road,  but  they  wished  me  luck,  as  I 
did  them,  and  allowed  me  to  continue.  At  Erpe  I  nearly 
got  into  trouble,  since  I  had  very  idiotically  forgotten 
to  take  my  papers  out  of  the  car,  but  while  the  sen¬ 
tries  were  still  discussing  among  themselves  whether 
they  should  ask  me  for  any,  I  walked  on.  and  in  their 
amazement  at  seeing  me  there  at  all  they  did  nothing. 

At  the  end  of  the  village  I  came  on  the  others,  on  the 
car,  and  on  the  fight.  The  Belgians  had  just  driven 
the  enemy  back,  and  on  a  field  by  the  road’s  edge  lay 
two  Germans,  with  their  faces  shot  away — what  had 
been  men  now  a  mere  huddle  of  gray  on  the  brown 
earth  by  the  newly  turned  trench.  Apart  from  the 
pitifulness  of  that  sight  the  whole  affair  was  extraordi¬ 
narily  unlike  what  one  reads  in  books.  The  chief 
note  was  the  scattered  air  o'f  the  thing,  the  casual 
grouping  of  men,  here  and  there  some  one  riding  off 
across  the  fields  to  reconnoiter,  the  peasants  coming 
out  of  their  cottages  to  see  the  dead  soldiers,  though 
the  bullets  were  clipping  the  leaves  off  the  branches 
just  above  our  heads  as  we  stood  there.  The  peas¬ 


ants  were  soon  hustled  back  again — indeed,  the 
whole  affair  suddenly  took  on  a  hustling,  con¬ 
fused  quality — the  Americans  and  one  or  two 
officers  coming  up  and  saying  we  were  all  in 
the  direct  line  of  fire,  the  fact  that  the  sun  had 
gone  in  and  a  grayness  blurred  everything,  the 
dropping  of  the  shot  leaves  and  twigs  about  one, 
or  the  chipping  of  a  stone  into  sudden  whiteness 
near  one’s  feet — all  these  things  gave  an  odd 
feeling  of  being  in  a  dream. 

The  Orchestra  in  the  Field 

DD,  too,  was  the  queer  little  plaintive  noise 
made  by  the  bullets,  rather  like  a  sobbing 
whine.  They  went  sighing  beside  one,  and 
the  sound  of  their  going  was  as  clear  as  though 
some  one  had  given  a  little  moan  or  a  bee  had 
gone  twanging  past,  and  yet  one  could  not  see 
the  things  themselves.  It  was  only  as  though 
the  air  were  stinging  with  invisible  insects. 
This  probably  accounts  for  the  unalarming  nature 
of  rifle  fire  as  compared  with  shells  or  shrapnel. 
You  simply,  in  the  former  case,  do  not  feel 
under  fire  at  all.  I  was  put  into  a  doorway, 
others  took  cover  behind  trees  or  in  the  ditch ; 
then  the  order  to  retreat  was  given  and  I  was 
hustled  into  the  car  and  told  to  lie  as  flat  as 
possible. 

After  a  while  we  all  retreated  once  more  to 
the  stretch  of  road  the  other  side  of  Erpe,  and 
there,  over  to  the  right,  as  one  looked  back 
toward  the  village,  the  artillery  got  into  action,  keep¬ 
ing  it  ui>  steadily,  so  that  it  soon  became  monotonous, 
like  an  orchestra  at  dinner. 

To  the  left,  from  the  village  of  Lede,  whose  roofs 
showed  red  beside  some  dark  patches  of  woods,  all  the 
peasants  streamed  toward  us  over  the  bright  fields. 
One  is  used  nowadays  in  Belgium  to  this  perpetual 
procession,  always  going  past  in  profile,  bundle  on 
back,  children  on  arm,  and  helpless  old  folk  in  wheel¬ 
barrows — an  endless  frieze  of  bowed  figures,  dark 
against  the  clear  autumn  horizon.  Yet  every  time  the 
misery  and  futility  and  unnecessary  cruelty  of  it  all 
strike  at  the  mind  more  deeply. 

Cherry  and  Gold  and  Green  Lancers 

RESENTLY  a  Belgian  officer  was  wounded  in  the 
thigh,  and  his  hurt  attended  to  there  on  the  road 
by  the  Red  Cross,  and  soon  after  a  couple  of  the 
new  steel-domed  mitrailleuses  dashed  past  along  the 
road  toward  Alost,  but  apart  from  that  it  was  dull 
work,  until  at  last  there  occurred  one  of  the  prettiest 
sights  possible,  and  one  rare  in  modern  warfare — a 
cavalry  charge  across  the  fields  to  where  the  enemy 
were  thought  to  be  concealed  beyond  the  woods.  The 
lancers  had  been  reconnoitering  there,  and  every  now 
and  then  the  tips  of  their  lances  would  catch  the  even¬ 
ing  sun  and  gleam  like  thin  flames  against  the  dark 
foliage ;  now  the  guides  jumped  their  horses  over  the 
ditch  and  formed  up  in  the  field  amid  the  light  and 
vivid  green  of  the  sugar-beet  crop  which  stretched  to 
the  woods. 

Then,  head  by  head,  fine  legs  flashing,  the  horses 
swept  past  and  away ;  and  cherry  and  gold  and  green 
went  twinkling  over  the  bright,  level  acres,  and  one 
wished  good  luck  to  go  with  them. 

This  was  really  exceptional  good  fortune,  as  it  can¬ 
not  be  too  much  emphasized  that  this  is  a  war,  not  so 
much  of  men.  as  of  machines.  It  is  really  a  war  of 
four  things — the  air  fleets,  big  guns,  automobiles,  and 
submarines. 

Cavalry  and  infantry  are  of  secondary  importance. 
This  lovely  flashing  action  of  the  cavalry  was  the 
most  vivid  thing,  as  the  poor  dead  Germans  and 
the  homeless  peasants  were  the  most  pitiful,  that 
I  saw  in  all  that  crowded  yesterday. 

At  ten  I  got  into  Bruges  and  dined,  and  then  came 
on  here,  where  I  find  nothing  is  doing,  though  one 
had  heard  the  usual  fairy  tales  about  Russians  and 
British  having  landed. 

Right  Under  the  Zeppelin 

Ghent,  September  28. 

HE  car  in  which  I  was  promised  a  lift  yesterday 
broke  down,  and  after  a  fruitless  day  at  Ostend 
I  had  the  luck  to  be  given  a  place  in  a  small 
open  car,  the  last  in  the  town,  belonging  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  commander,  which  was  coming  here.  Burst  a 
tire  on  the  way,  but  the  moonlight  was  so  wonderful 
that  I  didn’t  mind,  although  it  was  intensely  cold. 
Finally  got  into  Ghent  at  midnight,  and  there,  as 
we  were  crossing  a  bridge,  we  saw  a  Zeppelin  right 
above  us,  so  high  she  was  soundless,  making  her  way 
westward. 
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and  ghostly,  blotting  successive  stars,  she  slipped 
a  mouse  along  the  sky,  and  the  menace  of  her 
somehow  only  added  to  the  wonder  and  the  beauty  of 
her.  so  tiny  at  that  height  and  yet  so  deadly.  I  found  I 
was  shaking  all  over  with  a  mad  excitement — the  tirst 
time  in  all  the  weeks  I  have  been  at  this  wretched 
war  when  I  got  a  pure  thrill  of  emotion. 

Nothing  doing  in  Ghent  all  to-day,  ex¬ 
cept  the  usual  stream  of  refugees  and 
wounded. 


The  Desperate  Metropolis 

Antwerp.  September  29. 

ARRIVED  back  here  to-day  in  the  ear 
belonging  to  Mr.  Van  Hee,  the 
American  Vice  Consul  for  Ghent, 
whose  decisive  action  when  the  two  Ger¬ 
mans  were  shot  in  the  town  has  already 
been  chronicled  by  Mr.  Powell  of  the 
“World,”  and  made  him  famous.  And  I 
may  mention  here  that  every  bit  of  help 
rendered  one  in  this  war,  where  all  men’s 
hands  are  against  one,  has  been  rendered 
by  Americans.  I,  for  one,  shall  never 
again  he  able  to  look  on  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  without  a  feeling  of  gratitude 
for  its  protection. 

No  particular  activities  along  the  road. 
A  lovely,  clear,  wind-blown  day,  with 
showers  and  sunlight.  When  we  began 
to  come  to  the  outposts  the  sentries  were 
much  more  fussy  than  ever  before,  and 
we  could  not  get  through  by  just  giving 
the  word  for  the  day,  hut  had  to  keep  on 
showing  our  papers.  The  Belgians  are 
very  busy  strengthening  the  lines  of  de¬ 
fense.  There  are.  of  course,  the  two 
zones  of  barbed-wire  entanglements  which 
girdle  Antwerp,  and  into  which  all  the 
city’s  electric  current  can  he  turned  so 
as  to  make  them  as  fatal  as  the  death 
chair  at  Sing  Sing;  in  the  sun  they  glis¬ 
tened  like  gigantic  cobwebs. 


The  Guns  Begin 

BESIDES  these,  the  position  is  being 
further  strengthened  by  the  plant¬ 
ing,  over  large  cleared  spaces,  of  sharp  stakes, 
which  would  prevent  a  cavalry  charge — the  air  is  full 
for  a  long  way  of  the  good  smell  of  freshly  hewn 
timber.  The  earth  is  still  light  in  color  over  the 
masked  batteries,  so  that  it  looks  as  though  Titanic 
children  had  been  making  sand  castles.  Every  now 
and  then  in  an  innocent-looking  field  you  see  a  stake 
painted  vermilion,  which  indicates  a  buried  mine. 
Peasants  will  probably  go  on  turning  up  mines  and  un¬ 
exploded  shells  and  getting  killed  after  the  war  is  over. 

The  Scheldt  was  looking  exquisite,  broad  and  blue, 
and  the  gray  towers  of  Antwerp  rose  into  the  pale, 
misty  sunlight  on  the  far  side,  looking  the  most  peace¬ 
ful  things  on  earth.  The  tide  was  low.  and  the  new 
pontoon  bridge,  made  of  planks  laid  across  iron 
girders,  which  are  supported  by  canal  boats,  was  a 
perfect  switchback,  sagging  right  down  in  the  middle. 

Antwerp  at  present  looks  like  a  medieval  city  in 
time  of  tournament,  for  all  the  houses  have  huge  Bel¬ 
gian  flags  draped  like  arras  from  the  windows.  The 
festive  air  this  gives  seems  all  the  more  incongruous 
now  I  have  heard  the  news — which,  of  course,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Belgian  system  of  hoodwinking  the  public, 
is  not  being  given  out  in  the  papers.  The  bombard¬ 
ment  has  begun,  the  Germans  having  apparently  two 
of  their  enormous  guns  at  a  base  beyond  the  railway, 
and  the  big  forts  of  Lierre  and  Waelhem  are  de¬ 
stroyed  already. 


Facts  Without  the  Sugar  Coat 

JUST  met  Mr.  Patterson,  the  owner  of  the  Chicago 
“Tribune,”  and  Mi-.  Powell,  on  their  way  back  from 
an  expedition  to  the  forts.  They  left  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son.  the  photographer,  to  spend  the  night  there,  and 
themselves  saw  a  shell  explode  over  a  cluster  of  houses 
from  which  a  little  procession  of  peasants  presently 
came  forth.  One  man  was  wheeling  a  barrow  with 
his  small  stock  of  worldly  goods  on  it.  and  the  dead 
body  of  his  little  son  lay  sprawled  over  the  top,  while 
sitting  beside  it  was  a  girl  of  three  with  her  face 
covered  with  blood.  They  say  the  sights  are  too 
ghastly,  and  that  the  situation  is  so  grave 
everyone  should  get  out  of  Antwerp  who 
is  not  bound  to  remain.  I  refuse  to  go, 
of  course,  but  I  felt  I  ought  to  tell  the 
truth  to  madame  and  her  husband.  The 
Belgian  papers  are  not  publishing  any¬ 
thing  about  the  real  danger,  but  merely 
announce  that  the  Germans  have  been  re¬ 
pulsed  with  heavy  losses.  Every  gov¬ 
ernment  concerned  seems  to  lie  going  in 
for  this  system  of  doctoring  the  truth. 

If  it  is  to  deceive  the  Germans,  it  is 
quite  futile,  since  their  ways  of  getting 
knowledge  are  wonderful,  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  make  the  slightest  movement 
of  troops  without  their  knowing  it.  If  it 
is  to  encourage  volunteering,  it  is  a  still 
'  ter  mistake,  as  every  time  bad  news 


is  allowed  to  come  out  there  is  a  greater  rush  to  join 
the  colors.  To-night,  before  dinner,  I  told  madame  the 
true  state  of  affairs,  and  tried  to  impress  on  her  that 
she  must  get  a  passport  and  have  everything  ready  for 
flight.  She  was  very  upset,  having  been  living,  like 
the  rest  of  the  town,  in  a  state  of  false  security. 


more  prosperous,  that  they  would  eventually  buy  the 
house  and  add  more  still  to  its  glories,  and  that  the 
little  one  would  be  brought  up  like  a  lady.  And  now — 
all  their  world  has  tumbled  about  their  ears  metaphori¬ 
cally,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  proceeds  to  do  so 
literally.  Monsieur  talked  mostly  to  me  all  dinner 
about  England  and  work,  but  he  never 
took  his  quiet,  steady  eyes  off  her  and 
the  baby,  who  was  chuckling  and  had  one 
tiny  fist  caught  in  its  mother’s  hair. 

“But  Where  Are  the  English ?” 

September  30. 

THE  forts  are  in  ruins,  but  instead 
of  retreating  to  the  next  line  the 
Belgians  are  going  to  defend  the 
river.  The  German  infantry  are  advanc¬ 
ing  under  cover  of  their  field  guns,  and 
already  the  shells  are  falling  inside  the 
defenses.  The  photographer  came  back 
to-day  with  even  his  nerve  a  little 
shaken — a  shell  burst  into  the  fort  in  the 
night  and  killed  nine  men  in  the  room  he 
was  in,  including  a  waiter  from  the  St. 
Regis  at  his  side,  who  had  his  head 
blown  off.  The  photographer  tore  down 
the  road  screaming,  but  he’s  going  back 
to-night. 

The  whole  countryside  to-day  is  simply 
plastered  with  dead.  Many  wounded 
women  are  being  brought  along  on 
stretchers  with  their  poor  mutilated 
faces  covered.  Shell  wounds  seem  often 
in  the  head  and  face.  I  am  writing  this 
in  my  room  at  night  with  the  boom  of 
the  heavy  firing  sounding  all  the  time. 
Antwerp  is,  of  course,  velvet  dark,  but  I 
have  just  stolen  out  to  the  corner  of  the 
road  and  seen  where  the  sky  is  red  and 
glowing  with  the  burning  of  Malines,  like 
a  fierce  aurora  borealis.  Everyone  is 
saying:  “But  where  are  the  English’.'” 

The  feeling  over  here  is  a  little  bitter, 
and  one  cannot  blame  them.  They  say 
that  Belgium  has  been  left  to  be  stran¬ 
gled,  which  is  exactly  what  is  happen¬ 
ing.  and  yet  I  suppose  we  sent  all  the 
men  we  had  to  France.  But  they  are  still  much  more 
enthusiastic  about  us  than  about  the  French.  They 
declare,  I  dare  say  with  reason,  that  at  the  beginning 
the  French  had  a  splendid  chance  to  pour  into  Bel¬ 
gium  and  help,  but  that  the  glamour  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  was  too  much  for  them,  and  so  they  concen¬ 
trated  there  instead. 


Disease  Also 

October  1. 

THE  water  supply  ceased  to-day,  since  the  bom¬ 
bardment  at  Waelhem  destroyed  the  reservoir. 
If  something  isn’t  done  we  shall  probably  get 
a  pretty  bad  outbreak  of  disease  here  as  there  is  else¬ 
where  in  Belgium  now.  There  is  smallpox  pretty 
nearly  everywhere,  and  typhoid  is  beginning  in  some 
places.  Poor,  poor  Belgium  ! — it  is  this  country,  and 
not  France,  which,  win  or  lose,  is  the  tragedy  of  the  war. 

Waterless  and  in  the  Dark,  Yet  Enduring 

October  2. 

THERE  is  still  no  water — they  talk  of  filtering  the 
Scheldt  water  for  the  town — let  us  hope  they 
filter  it  well,  as  everything  drains  into  it.  The 
Belgian  officer  who  lives  in  this  house  says  the  light 
in  the  sky  came  from  the  burning  of  a  lot  of  straw 
which  the  Belgians  had  soaked  in  petroleum  and  lit. 
so  as  to  make  the  Germans  think  the  forts  were  on 
fire,  but  I  don’t  get  this  confirmed  from  more  official 
quarters.  Certainly  the  bombardment  has  slackened 
somewhat. 

If  the  Germans  should  take  Antwerp  while  the 
King  is  there,  it’s  all  over  with  Belgium,  but  he 
and  the  Government  are  going  to  move  to  Ghent  or 
Ostend  and  leave  only  a  small  force  here.  Great 
movement  of  troops  through  the  town  all  day. 

This  afternoon  I  was  lying  down  in  my  room  when 
I  heard  a  terrific  banging,  and.  looking  out.  I  saw 
shrapnel  bursting  down  through  the  air.  Running  into 
the  street,  I  was  hustled  under  cover  by  gendarmes, 
and  found  we  were  firing  at  a  Taube  which  was  flying 
just  overhead.  It  got  away,  but  didn’t  drop  anything 
worse  than  an  impertinent  proclamation. 
Went  crawling  along  the  house  fronts 
in  the  dark  this  evening  to  buy  cakes 
for  supper  at  a  patisserie  in  the  Chaussee 
de  Malines,  and  saw  infantry  and  artil¬ 
lery  going  through.  There  are  5  000 
refugees  clamoring  at  one  of  the  city 
gates,  but  no  more  are  allowed  in.  instead 
are  being  diverted  by  way  of  Ghent,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  shortage  of  provisions.  But¬ 
ter  and  vegetables  are  scarce  here  now. 


Time  Limit 

October  3. 

MY  LANDLADY  has  just  come  into 
the  room  in  a  great  state  of 
nerves  and  misery — the  officer  has 
just  come  back  {Continued  on  page  33) 


The  pale  beam  from  the  searchlight  swept  the  sky  over 
and  over.  On  board  the  refugees  huddled  uncomplainingly 

Later  the  officer  who  lodges  on  the  second  floor  came 
in  from  the  fort  with  the  same  news,  and  then  mon¬ 
sieur  came  in.  knowing  nothing,  and  had  to  be  told. 
We  had  a  curious  dinner — he,  she,  and  I — in  the 
primly  furnished  dining  room  with  its  walnut  “suite”; 
on  the  sideboard  an  impossible  dog  in  white  metal, 
which  is  really  a  money  box,  in  which  every  spare 
coin  is  put  for  the  baby. 

The  Big  Tragedy  in  Little 

POOR  little  nnadame’s  eyes  kept  brimming  with 
tears;  she  held  the  baby  on  her  arm  all  the  time 
and  kept  on  kissing  it ;  monsieur  cut  up  her  dinner 
for  her  and  she  ate  it  mechanically  with  her  spare 
hand.  Somehow  nothing  in  the  whole  war  has  brought 
the  cruelty  of  it  more  sharply  to  my  mind  than  this 
dinner  with  these  two  little  Belgian  tradespeople.  I 
have  seen  terrible  things — ruined  towns,  women  whose 
husbands  and  sons  had  been  taken  away  they  knew  not 
where,  refugees  who  lay  almost  too  exhausted  to  keep 
on  living,  but  they  were  all  piteous  sufferers,  not  sepa¬ 
rate  entities,  to  me.  These  people  I  know,  I  have  lived 
in  their  house  with  them,  and,  such  is  the  inadequacy 
of  imagination  and  the  force  of  the  personal  equation, 
it  needed  the  bewilderment  and  pluck  and  grief  of 
these  ruined  but  still  uninjured  bourgeoisie  to  make  me 
understand. 

All  their  home,  which  they  have  got  together 
with  such  pride,  from  the  hideous  pictures  in  the 
spotless  begilt  little  salon  to  the  crowning  glory  of 
a  bathroom  with  a  gas  meter — all  this  has  to  be 
abandoned  ;  their  money  is  gone  to  the  last  few'  francs; 
all  madame’s  well-to-do  clients  have  fled,  owing  her 
for  the  gowns  she  has  made  for  them  this  year.;  mon¬ 
sieur  has  nowhere  to  turn  for  ready  money.  They  are 
a  good,  simple  couple  who  have,  I  am  sure,  never  hurt 
anyone,  and  who  had  always  thought — if  they  thought 
at  all — that  they  would  go  on  w'orking  and  getting 
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The  New  Russia 


Petrograd,  September,  1914. 

WHEN  Wilhelm  of  Germany  signed  the 
declaration  of  war  against  Russia  there 
struck  an  hour  throughout  this  vast 
Empire  which  the  historians  of  decades 
hence  will  register  as  epoch-making.  For  in  this 
hour  a  new  era  dawned  in  Russia,  and  from  the  twi¬ 
light  of  the  last  ten  years  of  chaos  and  uncertainty, 
engendered  by  the  Japanese  War,  can  now  he  traced 
the  coming  of  a  great  light.  Russia  is  at  last  aroused 
and  ready  to  take  her  place  among  the  progressive 
nations  of  the  world. 

There  seems  small  doubt  that  the  Germans  be¬ 
lieved,  if  worse  came  to  worse,  that  by  raising  the 
old  familiar  cry  of  the  “Slavic  Peril”  the  sympathy 
of  the  world  would  he  the  immediate  response.  P>ut 
the  cry  now  falls  upon  deaf  ears,  because  the  world 
is  just  beginning  to  realize  that  the  menace  of  the 
Slav  is  a  gradually  disappearing  dream.  It  will  he 
seen  that  the  hour  that  the  Kaiser  had  intended  for 
the  destruction  of  Russia  proved,  in  fact,  to  he  the 
hour  in  which  she  enters  into  her  own  among  the 
modern  nations  of  the  world. 

Ten  years  ago  the  misery  and  mortification  of  the 
disastrous  war  with  Japan  hung  like  a  cloud  over 
all  of  Russia.  The  writer  was  here  five  times  during 
that  period.  In  Petrograd  every  form  of  civil  and 
economic  disorder  was  rampant.  In  the  provinces 
were  riots  and  confusion. 

Two  Pictures 

THE  press  of  the  world  screamed  aloud  in  letters 
six  inches  high  that  the  dissolution  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  was  at  hand.  All  over  the  land  there  was 
protest  and  unrest.  Chaos  and  anarchy  seemed  the 
order  of  the  day.  As  we  look  back  now  we  can  see 
that  from  this  dismal  period  great  good  has  come,  for 
in  the  hour  of  gloom  and  disaster  was  broken  the 
ground  for  the  new  and  better  Russia.  Out  of  the 
darkness  has  come  light. 

No  doubt  what  I  write  seems  effusive  and  ex¬ 
aggerated  to  American  and  English  readers,  who 
think  of  Russia  only  as  a  mysterious  and  traditional 
menace;  but  that  this  change  is  a  definite  and  real¬ 
ized  fact,  any  who  knew  Russia  ten  years  ago  and 
sees  it  now  must  believe.  Perhaps  the  best  means  of 
illustrating  the  altered  spirit  in  this  war.  and  that 
during  and  after  the  last,  is  by  the  narration  of  two 
incidents,  pictures  as  it  were  of  the  heart  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people  ten  years  apart. 

In  January,  1905,  after  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur  and 
the  collapse  of  the  Russian  Far  Eastern  program, 
hostility  toward  the  Government  was  everywhere. 

On  the  historic  day  of  January  22.  1905,  an  army 
of  workmen,  bearing  a  monster  petition,  moved 
down  the  Nevsky  Prospekt  and  on  toward  the 
Winter  Palace  to  present  their  grievances  to  their 
monarch. 

They  were  met  with  machine  guns  and  Cossacks, 
and  the  streets  ran  red  with  blood.  For  weeks  there 
was  martial  law  within  this  district,  and  by  day  and 
by  night  could  he  seen  patrols  of  Cossacks  riding 
hither  and  yon  through  the  silent,  snow-clad  streets 
of  Russia’s  greatest  city.  The  Czar  was  threatened 
and  the  Grand  Duke  Sergius  was  assassinated. 

Slowly,  Subtly,  and  Unseen 

SUCH  a  thing  as  unity  in  Russia  seemed  a  dream. 
Since  those  dreadful  days,  slowly,  subtly,  and  un¬ 
seen,  the  great  forces  of  progress  and  new  light 
have  been  moving.  This  neither  the  Germans  nor 
perhaps  even  the  Russians  themselves  fully  realized 
until  the  declaration  of  war  by  Germany,  when  over 
night  there  crystallized  a  national  spirit  of  unity  such 
as  few  countries  can  record.  And  on  this  day  we 
have,  almost  in  the  exact  spot  as  the  incident  of 
January  22,  1905,  another  picture.  Let  the  two  be 
contrasted.  Before  the  Winter  Palace  is  an  enormous 


By  Stanley  Washburn 


semicircle  which,  stretching  before  the  great  red  home 
of  the  Czars,  forms  one  of  the  greatest  plazas  in 
Europe.  And  this  is  what  we  see  now :  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  people,  of  all  classes  and  of 
all  ranks,  standing  for  hours  in  the  blazing  sun  be- 


The  Czar  reviewing  his  Cossack  troops 

fore  the  building  within  which  was  their  monarch. 
Quietly  and  in  order  they  waited,  without  hysteria 
and  with  the  patience  so  characteristic  of  their 
race.  At  last  the  Czar,  moved  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  demonstration,  appeared  upon  the  balcony  over¬ 
looking  the  square. 

Instantly  the  entire  throng  sank  upon  its  knees 
and,  with  complete  spontaneity,  sang  the  deep- 
throated  anthem  of  the  Russian  race.  For  perhaps 
the  first  time  since  Napoleon’s  invasion  of  Russia  the 
people  and  their  Czar  were  one. 

From  Peasant  to  Prince 

TIIE  observer  for  a  day  might  perhaps  have  said ; 
“Ah,  yes,  ’tis  ever  so  in  the  beginning  of  a  war. 
But  it  will  pass.”  The  significant  thing,  however, 
is  that  it  has  not  passed,  but  lias  grown  steadily  from 
that  day.  And  its  growth  has  not  been  entirely  of  the 
spectacular  kind,  hut  of  the  deep  and  fundamental 
order  which  is  represented  by  millions  and  millions  of 
humble  individuals  gladly  giving  their  mite  to  this  new 
nationalism  that  has  swept  the  country.  Here  in  Petro¬ 
grad  one  sees  changes  in  sentiment  that  are  incred¬ 
ible.  The  first  night  I  arrived  I  wandered  around  to 
a  favorite  restaurant  where  on  many  previous  visits 
I  was  wont  to  sup  and  dine.  The  great  dining  room 
was  closed  and  the  brilliantly  uniformed  band  that 
used  to  play  was  no  more.  The  halls  and  corridors 
that  ten  years  ago  were  filled  with  gay  Russian  officers 
were  now  abandoned.  I  at  last  found  the  manager. 
“What  does  it  mean?”  1  asked  curiously. 

He  smiled  and,  extending  his  palms,  deprecatingly 
answered :  “War.  It  is  on  account  of  the  mobiliza¬ 
tion  of  our  reservists.  The  morn  .-O  i*1?  a^er  war 
was  declared  comes  here  a  police  nfl®.  man  at  eight 


in  the  morning  and  tells  us  that  the  Government 
occupies  my  dining  rooms  at  8.30  for  the  mobiliza¬ 
tion  of  its  troops.  For  many  days  they  come  here 
and  take  their  arms  and  their  uniforms.  Now  it 
is  finished.  They  have  all  gone  to  the  front.  Nine 
hundred  from  this  room.” 

“But  your  business?”  I  asked.  "It  has  been  ruined. 
No  doubt  the  Government  paid  you  for  your  rooms.” 

He  turned  sharply  as  he  replied:  “Paid?  What  for? 
It  is  our  war,  and  each  man  must  contribute  what  he 
may.  We  are  all  doing  it  and  gladly.” 

And  this  same  sort  of  business  was  going  on,  so  he 
told  me,  in  ninety-five  other  halls  and  restaurants  in 
Petrograd  alone,  and  all  gave  freely,  gladly  and  heartily. 

“But  how  about  the  reservists  themselves?”  one 
naturally  asks  as  the  mind  brings  back  the  stories 
of  another  mobilization  ten  years  ago,  when  the  peas¬ 
ants  were  driven  almost  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
into  box  cars  for  shipment  to  Manchuria.  Aye,  it’s 
a  different  story  now.  From  all  Russia  they  have 
been  hurrying  eagerly  to  the  colors  without  murmur 
and  without  regret ;  the  women,  from  peasant  to 
princess,  send  their  husbands  to  the  front. 

They  Mean  Business  in  Petrograd 

THE  war  in  Manchuria  was  entered  into  lightly, 
one  might  say  even  gayly,  by  the  officers.  Not 
so  in  this  year  of  1914.  The  day  after  the 
declaration  of  war  every  grog  shop  in  the  Empire 
was  closed  by  imperial  decree  during  the  mobiliza¬ 
tion,  and  just  now  we  learn  that  the  shutdown  has 
been  extended  to  the  duration  of  (the  war. 

The  day  of  rioting  and  dissipation  at  the  front 
and  in  the  capital  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Here  in 
Petrograd  all  is  quiet  and  earnest  to  a  degree.  The 
restaurants  and  cafes  that  in  the  old  days  were  barely 
awake  for  business  at  midnight  and  were  running 
until  daylight  are  now  closed  promptly  at  eleven. 
Dress  clothes  in  the  evening  have  almost  vanished, 
even  from  the  hotels,  for,  as  one  man  told  me,  “No 
one  thinks  now  of  dress  or  appearances.  Russia  is 
taking  her  task  too  seriously  for  that.”  On  the  streets 
the  brilliant  uniforms  of  the  variegated  regiments  of 
the  Russian  army  have  given  place  to  the  simple 
khaki  tunics,  with  little  but  the  insignia  of  rank  to 
distinguish  the  general  from  the  youngest  subaltern. 

In  London  we  would  never  have  known  that  there 
was  a  great  war  on  foot,  but  here  one  sees  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  it  everywhere.  Nearly  all  of  the  great  squares 
are  filled  with  troops  of  the  reserves  drilling  and 
marching  and  countermarching.  Long  lines  of  carts 
bearing  ammunition,  with  a  soldier  sitting  on  each 
wagon,  file  through  the  Nevsky  Prospekt  which  but  a 
month  ago  was  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  avenues 
of  pleasure.  Yesterday  I  noticed  a  siege  train  of 
artillery  passing  through  the  great  area  before  the 
Winter  Palace.  Even  now  the  streets  are  full  of  sol¬ 
diers  clad  in  their  campaign  clothes,  with  earnest 
faces  and  determined  eyes,  and  yet  what  we  see  to¬ 
day  is  but  a  meager  fraction  of  the  men  of  war  that 
swarmed  the  streets  a  month  ago.  Truly,  were  the 
enemy  to  spend  a  day  in  Petrograd  or  any  other 
Russian  city,  he  might  well  shudder  at  the  spirit  that 
has  been  let  loose,  and  tremble  at  the  prospect  of  final 
conclusions  with  an  empire  of  170,000,000  that  steadily, 
earnestly,  and  with  purpose  set  is  putting  its  entire 
soul  and  the  hulk  of  its  intelligence  and  thought  into 
the  struggle  that  is  now  barely  under  way.  No  one 
who  stays  here  long  can  doubt  that  this  country 
is  in  this  war  to  win,  aye,  even  though  it  takes  ten 
years.  The  Germans  have  sown  the  whirlwind. 

The  Whole  People 

THAT  this  war  is  a  movement  of  the  people  of  Rus¬ 
sia  and  not  that  of  any  fraction  of  any  party  is 
obvious  to  the  most  casual  observer  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  question  those  he  meets,  from  cab  driver 
to  nobleman.  With  patient  ( Continued  on  page  22) 
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“ But  ’Twas  a  Famous  Victory  ” 


WE  HAVE  FOLLOWED  the  debates  on  the  Clayton  Anti¬ 
trust  Law  through  the  last  six  months  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  it  has  been  upon  our  mind  as  an  editorial  obliga¬ 
tion  to  write  something  which  should  explain  and  estimate  it  for  that 
portion  of  the  public  which  has  merely  known  that  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  talk  on  the  subject,  but  has  not  had  the  opportunity  to  know  just 
what  came  out  of  it  all.  Our  own  view  accords  with  what  has  been 
said  about  it  again  and  again  by  Senators  Borah  and  Norris.  These 
two  Senators  are  Republicans,  but  of  the  radical  persuasion.  They 
spoke  repeatedly  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  saying  that  it  added  noth¬ 
ing  whatever  to  what  we  already  had  in  the  Sherman  Law  as  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  courts.  They  believe,  further,  that  the  new  law  runs  some 
risk  of  confusing  a  situation  which,  through  the  action  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  was  on  the  point  of  becoming  fairly  clear.  However,  we  hap¬ 
pen  to  have  just  run  across  an  editorial  in  “Printers’  Ink"  which 
expresses  exactly  the  opinion  held  of  the  new  law  by  those  most  con¬ 
cerned  in  its  application.  Incidentally,  this  is  a  rather  piquant  and 
agreeable  model  of  racy,  everyday  editorial  writing: 

The  Clayton  Antitrust  Law,  which  has  finally  been  passed  by  Congress,  reminds 
us  of  nothing  so  much  as  a  very  small  firecracker  on  the  end  of  a  remarkably 
robust  fuse.  .  .  .  We  were  told  that  this  law  would  add  definite  prohibition  to 
the  Sherman  Act.  It  declares  unlawful  certain  forms  of  exclusive  agency  con¬ 
tracts  and  price  discriminations,  “where  the  effect  may  be  to  substantially  lessen 
competition,  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly.”  “To  substantially  lessen  competi¬ 
tion”  is  a  fine  phrase,  but  it  is  far  from  definite.  It  throws  the  whole  question 
back  into  the  courts,  and  is  vastly  different  from  a  declaration  that  exclusive 
agency  contracts  and  price  discrimination  are  unlawful  per  se. 

We  were  also  informed  that  the  law  was  going  to  prohibit  “tying”  clauses  in 
any  contracts  covering  the  lease  or  sale  of  patented  goods,  and  we  find  that  the 
objectionable  discrimination  against  patented  goods  has  been  removed,  and  the 
contracts  are  unlawful  only  when  they  “substantially  lessen  competition.”  In 
other  words,  they  are  unlawful  when  the  courts  say  they  are  unlawful.  .  .  . 

Furthermore,  we  were  told  that  farmers’  organizations  and  labor  unions,  not 
organized  for  profit,  should  be  exempt  in  certain  more  or  less  indefinite  particu¬ 
lars.  But  some  Senator  whom  we  suspect  is  not  devoid  of  humor,  wrote  the 
little  word  “lawfully”  into  the  section.  So  it  reads:  “Nothing  in  the  antitrust 
laws  shall  be  construed  to  forbid  the  existence”  of  such  organizations,  “or  to  for¬ 
bid  individual  members  from  lawfully  carrying  out  the  legitimate  objects  thereof.” 
Maybe  there  are  subtleties  here  which  only  trained  minds  can  grasp,  but  when 
translated  into  English  language  it  looks  like  a  solemn  announcement  of  the  undis¬ 
puted  principle  that  “nobody  shall  be  restrained  from  doing  that  which  may  law¬ 
fully  be  done.” 

On  the  whole,  we  don’t  believe  manufacturers  need  lose  any  sleep  over  the 
Clayton  Act. 

This  is  an  entirely  sane  and  good-tempered  statement  of  the  case.  The 
public  can  take  it  as  a  fair  statement  of  the  nature  and  results  of  the 
new  statute.  Our  own  judgment  is  that  it  is  just  as  well  that  it  all 
came  out  this  way.  A  crisis  not  of  our  own  making  has  forced  upon 
us  economic  conditions  very  different  from  those  which  existed  at  the 
time  most  of  us  thought  something  ought  to  be  done  right  away,  and 
the  Democratic  party  got  a  good  many  votes  by  promising  drastic  anti¬ 
trust  regulation.  An  attitude  of  intimidation  toward  organizations  of 
commerce  would  he  neither  wise  nor  popular  under  present  conditions. 


Errand  Boys  Abroad 

WE  REMEMBER  READING  AN  ARTICLE  in  which  American 
ambassadors  were  described  as  errand  boys  with  a  college  edu¬ 
cation.  To-day  one  sees  the  foolishness  of  such  flippancy.  The  fact 
is,  a  manly  representative  of  his  country  can  accomplish  a  great  deal, 
not  only  for  his  fellow  countrymen,  but  for  noncombatants  of  other 
nations,  whether  his  name  is  Gerard  and  his  address  Berlin,  or  Van 
Dyke,  The  Hague.  Our  Minister  at  Brussels,  Brand  Whitlock  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  has  been  fearless  and  vigorous  and  yet  (so  far  as  one 
may  judge  from  afar)  discreet  in  his  work  for  humanity  in  a  coun¬ 
try  overrun  by  all  the  cruelties.  Whitlock  is  described  by  returning 
Americans  as  a  national  hero  of  Belgium.  Now,  why  shouldn’t  Con¬ 
gress  choose  this  moment  for  making  provision  for  the  proper  housing 
and  maintenance  of  our  representatives  abroad?  Even  to-day  many 
of  them  are  chosen  over  better  qualified  men  simply  because  they 
are  rich  and  leisured.  It  isn’t  a  matter  of  snobbishness,  but  one 
of  necessity.  We  don’t  pay  these  hired  men  of  ours  a  living  wage. 
That  we  can  get  an  occasional  Brand  Whitlock  in  spite  of  all  this  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  foreign  ministryis  a  post  of  considerable  preslige, 
and  writing  men  like  Whitlock,  Van  Dyke,  and  the  two  Pages  find 
the  job  an  especially  tempting  one — with  traditions  of  Washington 
Irmxg,  George  Ticknor,  and  -Tames  Russell  Lowell  still  clinging 
to  it.  But  why  shouldn’t  the  United  States  house  its  emissaries  at 
leasl  as  well  as  Spain  and  Sweden  contrive  to  house  theirs? 


Percherons  vs.  Politicians 

LVST  MONTH  we  talked  about  the  competition  of  cattle  and  cant  at 
i  Yates  Center,  Kas.  Now  we  receive  a  letter  from  Monroe,  N.  C.,  say¬ 
ing  that  our  paragraph  calls  to  mind  the  famous  couplet  of  a  rural 
bard  in  North  Carolina  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  letter  continues: 

This  bard  attended  the  picnic  gathering  in  his  neighborhood  where  the  cattle 
were  exhibited  and  where  a  local  lawyer  made  a  speech.  He  wrote  up  the  affair 
in  verse  for  the  county  paper,  winding  up  thus : 

The  chief  attractions  of  the  day 
Were  Martin’s  bull  and  John  M.  Gray. 

On  this  occasion  the  orator  of  the  day  came  out  better  in  competition  with 
the  cattle  than  in  the  Kansas  instance.  Oratory  had  not  palled  upon  us  so  much 
then  as  now.  R-  F.  Beasley. 


We  are  glad  to  get  Mr.  Beasley’s  letter,  but  we  wish  he  were  less 
parsimonious  in  his  quotations  of  immortal  poesy.  Can’t  some  one 
of  our  readers  supply  the  rest  of  the  great  Tarheel  epic? 


Our  Usual  Luck  ! 

Collier’s  is  an  American  weekly  publication,  pro- 
German  in  its  sympathies.  A  recentissue  containsa  mass 
of  misinformation,  which  attempts  to  portray  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  Allies  in  a  very  doubtful  light.  Censorship 
in  Canada  should  extend  to  foreign  publications  which 
come  here  by  mail.  The  public  does  not  wish  to  read 
distorted  views  of  happenings,  nor  are  the  people  here 
in  a  mood  to  be  educated  by  such  as  Count  von  Bern- 
stohff — and  the  publications  which  his  views  appear 
able  to  sway. — Victoria  (Canada)  Daily  Colonist. 


Collier’s  is  conspicu¬ 
ous  for  its  prejudiced 
and  tainted  attitude.  The 
unfairness  of  this  publi¬ 
cation  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  every  lover  of 
the  Fatherland  and  of  fair 
play. — New  York  Father- 
land  (“Fair  Play  for 
Germany  and  Austria”). 


Let’s  Wake  Up 

THERE  ARE  ONLY  NINE  AEROPLANES  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  army.  Military  hangars  exist  at  only  three  points. 
These  are  plain  facts,  and  the  less  we  varnish  them  the  more  striking 
they  seem  to  us.  To-day  there  are  seventeen  junior  military  aviators 
and  five  student  aviators  in  the  United  States  army  belonging  to  the 
Signal  Corps.  This  is  not  all  that  the  nation  has  a  right  to  expect, 
since  existing  legislation  authorizes  “aviation  officers  not  to  exceed 
60  in  number,  and  260  aviation  enlisted  men  of  all  grades.”  Now, 
nothing  is  farther  from  our  wish  than  that  the  United  States  should 
throw  away  its  present  advantages  and  enter  the  mad  race  of  the 
militarists;  yet  we  cannot  help  hoping  that  the  War  Department  is 
busy  figuring  with  pencil  and  pad  these  days,  and  will,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  insist  upon  getting  the  funds  it  needs  to  modernize  our 
army  of  the  air.  In  the  light  which  the  present  European  war  has 
already  thrown  upon  the  pricelessness  of  air  craft,  these  figures  are 
not  merely  pitiful:  they  might  at  a  pinch  prove  tragic. 


Belgium  Had  a  Promise ,  Too 


A  HEADLINE  from  the  first  page  of  an  issue  of  the  New  York 
“Times” : 

KAISER  PLEDGED  TO  MONROEISM? 


Dr.  Dernburg  Says  Germany  Sent  Assurances  to  Bryan  Early  in  August 

Promise  Was  Not  Asked 

Not  at  All  Likely 

FOR  ALL  WE  KNOW,  Colonel  Sam  Hughes,  Canadian  Minister 
for  Militia  and  Defense,  is  the  best  of  men.  lrou  see,  we  know 
very  little  about  him.  A  cable  dispatch  from  England  quotes  the 
Colonel  as  saying  that  Canada  is  “prepared  to  furnish  300,000  men.” 
We  know  nothing  to  the  contrary.  But  when  Colonel  Sam  goes  right 
on  talking  and  says,  “Fully  200,000  Americans  have  gone  to  Canada, 
hoping  to  join  the  Canadian  forces”— well,  the  kindliest  guess  would 
be  to  say  that  he  is  trying  to  give  the  Kaiser  a  nightmare.  Just  to 
prove  our  neutrality,  we  don’t  mind  telling  the  Kaiser  that  it  isn’t  so. 
Two  hundred  thousand  Americans  serving  under  the  Union  Jack  is 
just  about  as  probable  as  the  invasion  and  colonization  of  Canada  by 
Germany — that  Count  von  Bernstorff  is  foolish  enough  to  discuss 
in  his  usual  tactless,  blundering  style.  It  is  like  that  famous  report 
of  Mark  Twain’s  death  that  the  humorist  loved  to  talk  about — 
“grossly  exaggerated.”  But  we  don’t  mean  to  say  anything  harsh 
about  the  Canadian  Colonel.  Long  before  this,  men  almost  as  great 
as  he  have  been  misquoted  by  the  press.  Perhaps  it  is  an  odious 
newspaper  lie  like  the  ones  that  our  German-Ameriean  friends  get 
so  excited  about.  We  hope  they  won’t  he  unduly  excited  this  time, 
for  it’s  quite  unnecessary. 


The  Prophetic  Vision 

PROPHETS  are  kept  busy  by  the  war.  The  ones  who  foretold  its 
coming  are  filling  the  air  with  elated  cries  of  “I-told-you-so !' " 
Likewise  scores  of  new  prophets  have  sprung  up  to  predict  the  results 
of  the  conflict.  But  has  anyone  outdone  Walt  Whitman,  who,  years 
ago,  at  once  prophesied  the  strife  and  its  ultimate  outcome  ?  He  wrote . 
j  see  Freedom,  completely  arm’d,  and  victorious,  and  very  haughty,  with  Law 
on  one  side  and  Peace  on  the  other, 

A  stupendous  Trio,  all  issuing  forth  against  the  idea  of  caste; 

—What  historic  denouements  are  these  we  so  rapidly  approach? 

I  see  men  marching  and  countermarching  by  swift  millions; 

I  see  frontiers  and  boundaries  of  the  old  aristocracies  broken ; 

I  see  the  landmarks  of  European  kings  removed ; 

I  see  this  day  the  People  beginning  their  landmarks  (all  others  give  way). 

Who  will  be  so  half-hearted  as  to  dispute  the  truth  of  this  vision? 

How  It  Works 

PERHAPS  the  most  obvious  thing  for  the  average  city  to  own  is 
the  electric  light  and  power  station,  since  the  city  already  owns, 
paves,  and  cleans  the  streets.  Between  1002  and  1912  the  number  of 
such  plants  owned  by  our  municipalities  increased  from  815  to  1,502, 
while  the  number  commercially  owned  increased  from  2,805  to  3,659. 
How  did  they  work?  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  issued  a  bulletin 
which  gives  the  answer.  The  figures  show  that  in  1012  the  citv-owned 
stations  hired  10  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees  in  order 
to  turn  out  4.7  per  cent  of  the  total  product.  Electricity  is  sold  by 
the  kilowatt  hour,  and  the  cities  increased  their  average  charge  from 
3.5  cents  in  1002  to  4.3  cents  in  1012,  while  the  commercial  plants 
reduced  their  average  charge  from  3.4  cents  to  2.5  cents.  It  is  clear 
that  this  reflects,  among  other  things,  the  growth  of  municipal  owner¬ 
ship  in  the  smaller  towns,  where  it  really  does  cost  more  to  turn  out 
“the  juice”;  but  the  trouble  is  that  the  whole  drift  of  the  statistical 
evidence  is  in  the  same  direction.  The  city-owned  plants  tend  to  fall 
back  on  higher  rates  and  the  kindly  nurture  of  taxes,  and  do  not 
deliver  the  goods.  There  is  another  seamy  side  to  the  story,  viz.,  the 
wav  in  which  these  municipal  enterprises  resist  State  regulation  and 
especially  the  introduction  of  uniform  accounting  methods  which  would 
show  all  the  facts.  Municipal  ownership  spells  opportunity  for  the 
politician  and  his  officeholders,  but  it  does  not  spell  service. 

Too  Raw 

A  RESIDENT  of  Brawley,  Cal.,  says  that  when  James  D.  Phelan 
went  there  to  ask  the  voters  to  elect  him  United  States  Senator, 
he  used  these  words:  “California  needs  a  Democratic  Senator  who  can 
‘bring  home  the  bacon’  from  a  Democratic  Administration."  Me  ear¬ 
nestly  hope  that  our  California  reader  has  misquoted  Mr.  Phelan.  If 
Mr.  Phelan  agrees  with  us  that  his  reputation  deserves  an  explanation, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  give  him  space  in  Collier’s  to  repudiate  sentiments 
which,  if  he  holds  them,  class  him  as  an  ordinary  pork  grabber. 

As  the  Fool  Liveth 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  NOTORIOUS  SWINDLERS  of  our  time, 
“Dr.”  Richard  C.  Flower,  was  caught  last  month  after  some  obscure 
years  of  anxiety  spent  chiefly  in  dodging  the  police  and  evading  the 
courts.  His  hundreds  of  victims  ranged  from  honest  investors  deceived 
as  to  the  facts  of  an  enterprise  to  self-deluded  quacks  itching  to  get 
rich  quickly  by  shady  methods.  Their  numbers  are  proof  of  Flower's 
versatility  and  talent.  The  man  could  sell  anything:  bonds,  copper 
mines,  hotels,  “medicines,”  patents,  stocks,  and  his  own  inimi+able 
services.  The  total  losses  left  along  his  trail  will  never  he  summed  up. 
And  yet  the  fellow  lived  in  a  time  when  men  of  less  ability  than  him¬ 
self  were  building  huge  corporations  from  the  very  smallest  begin¬ 
nings,  a  time  when  selling  talent  is  valued  and  rewarded  as  never 
before.  It  is  perfectly  plain  that  this  faker  is  his  own  chief  victim. 
He  swindled  Richard  C.  Flower  out  of  the  honors  and  rewards  which 
must  have  followed  if  his  brains  had  been  applied  to  constructive  busi¬ 
ness  instead  of  to  theft,  to  making  wealth  instead  of  to  taking  it. 
He  robbed  Richard  C.  Flower  of  the  esteem  and  respect  which  he 
should  have  won  among  his  fellow  men  and  brought  him  at  the  last 
to  a  fool's  death.  The  eternal  truths  still  stand.  The  foundations  of 
our  huiiian  world  are  in  the  granite  of  character  and  honor,  not  in 
the  quicksands  of  a  clever  selfishness.  One  final  proof  of  it  (fis  if 
any  were  needed  11  is  the  pitiful  end  that  comes  to  these  so-called 
“talented  crooks”  who  refuse  to  see  straight.  That  “honesty  is  the 
best  policy”  is  the  statement,  not  of  worldliness,  but  of  science. 


Another  Prodigy 

WE  REITERATE:  The  days  of  miracles  are  not  all  past.  In 
darkest  Manhattan,  on  a  Twenty-third  Street  crosstown  car, 
we  have  “met  up  with”  a  conductor  who — when  a  lurch  of  the  car 
threw  him  against  us — distinctly  said:  “Beg  pardon!”  If  that's  not 
a  miracle  in  New  York  we  never  heard  of  one.  This  conductor's  num¬ 
ber  is  4172.  We  wish  Friend  4172  a  long  life  of  health,  prosperity, 
and  happiness.  Also,  we’re  giving  odds  of  3  to  1  that  he  wasn't  born 
and  brought  up  in  New  York  City. 

Going  Up! 

ELMWOOD  FARM  belonged  to  Mr.  Apthorpe.  Ill  1798  Mr.  Apthorpe 
sold  it  for  $25,000  to  Mr.  Jauncey.  A  part  of  the  old  farm— about 
one-twenty-fifth  of  it — forms  the  city  block  bounded  by  Broadway, 
Amsterdam  Avenue,  Eighty-nintli  and  Ninetieth  Streets,  New  York. 
Allowing  for  the  fact  that  this  block  was,  say,  a  twenty-fifth  of  the 
original  farm,  let  us  see  how  it  has  gone  up  in  price: 

Value  in  1798  $1,000 

Value  on  May  3,  1860  16,875 

Present  Assessment . 810,000 

Expert  Valuation .  1,150,000 

It  was  William  B.  Astor  who  paid  $10,875  for  this  land  in  1860. 
The  million-dollar  valuation  was  made  two  years  or  so  ago,  when 
the  estate  of  Colonel  John  Jacob  Astor  was  appraised.  Behind  these 
figures,  and  explaining  them,  is  the  might  of  a  great  city’s  growth. 
What  is  the  best  plan  for  handling  these  values? 

Reporting  That  Is  Literature 

WE  THINK  WE  KNOW  when  reporting  reaches  the  dignity 
and  permanence  of  literature,  and  the  article  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Rvhl  on  page  5  of  this  paper  satisfies  the  test.  Competent  critics 
hold  Mr.  Rtthl  to  be  among  the  five  or  ten  best  American  work¬ 
men  in  what  may  be  called  the  photographic  use  of  English  words. 
A  conspicuous  characteristic  of  his  work  has  been  a  kind  of  cameo 
coldness,  the  severe  restraint  of  any  marked  emotion  or  exaltation. 
One  has  always  felt  that  if  Ruhl  should  meet  anything  so  uncon¬ 
trolled  as  a  divine  afflatus  in  the  street  he  would  be  very  much  shocked 
and  would  get  away  from  the  spot  as  rapidly  as  could  be  managed  with 
dignity.  But  in  Antwerp  Ruhl  had  a  profound  emotional  experience, 
as  our  letter  from  him  shows.  ( It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  say 
that  this  letter  was  not  written  for  publication,  and  is  printed  with¬ 
out  Mr.  Ruhl’s  knowledge.)  “The  Fall  of  Antwerp”  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  piece  of  writing  so  far  produced  by  the  war. 

How  to  Write 

ANOTHER  PORTION  of  Ruhl’s  letter  can  be  printed  here  with 
l  both  interest  and  profit  because,  without  being  intended  as  any¬ 
thing  but  a, friendly  letter,  it  is,  nevertheless,  valuable  as  a  compact 
little  essay  on  the  art  of  writing.  (We  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
underscoring  a  few  words.) 

I  am  glad  you  were  pleased  with  the  “Up  to  the  Front"  story — the  first  part 
of  that  satisfied  me  more  than  anything  I  have  done  for  a  long  time.  That 
stand-offish  way  of  handling  the  thing,  always  with  the  air  of  keeping  a  little 
below  your  full  strength  of  steam,  is  good  fun  when  you  can  pull  it  off.  hut 
it  takes  a  great  deal  of  time  and  self-restraint,  and  a  story  like  this,  which 
continually  tempts  one  to  shriek,  is  very  difficult  to  handle  that  way — almost 
impossible,  in  a  hurry. 

There,  in  the  two  parts  of  Ruhl’s  letter,  and  in  his  article,  is  more 
about  the  art  of  good  writing  than  is  learned  by  most  youths  through 
four  years  of  college  teaching  or  by  many  reporters  in  a  lifetime  of  serv¬ 
ice.  Observe  the  things  that  stick  out:  painstaking, conscientiousness, 
taking  work  seriously,  modesty,  restraint,  resistance  of  the  temptation 
to  shriek,  understatement — how  a  less  able  writer  would  have  wallowed 
in  slathering  adjectives!  After  experiencing  more  in  a  day  than  most 
of  us  will  know  in  a  lifetime.  Ruhl  remarks:  “It  had  been  rather  a 
full  day.”  One  is  reminded  of  Thomas  Hardy’s  words  of  M.  Axatole 
France,  the  successor  of  Renan  and  Voltaire,  a  writer 

faithful  to  the  principles  that  make  for  permanence,  who  never  forgets  the 
value  of  organic  form  and  symmetry,  the  force  of  reserve,  and  the  emphasis 
of  understatement. 

There  are  several  schools  of  journalism  in  this  country  and  an  endless 
number  of  schools  and  colleges  trying  to  teach  voting  men  to  write. 
)Ye  shall  have  done  them  a  service  if  there  has  come  to  them  out  of 
this  paragraph  the  suggestion  that  Arthur  Ruhl’s  “Fall  of  Antwerp" 
be  preserved  and  used  as  the  classic  model  for  American  reporting. 


“Sis 
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The  War  God 


GERMAN  LANDWEHR  infantrymen  searching  Belgian 
civilians  while  their  comrades  in  the  background  are  finish¬ 
ing  a  trench.  Below  is  a  likeness  of  Albert,  the  gallant  King 
of  the  Belgians.  “  Of  all  the  heroes  of  this  enormous  war  who 
will  live  in  the  memory  of  man,”  says  Maeterlinck,  the  famous 
author,  “one  of  the  purest,  one  who  can  never  be  loved  enough, 
is  the  great  young  king  of  my  little  country ....  the  most  sen¬ 
sitive  and  mildest  of  men,  discreet,  silent,  of  delicious  timidity, 
who  loves  his  people  no  less  than  a  father  loves  his  children.  ” 
The  war  seems  to  have  aged  King  Albert  considerably.  He 
looks  ten  years  older  in  this  photograph  than  in  previous  ones 


GERMAN  INFANTRY  DIGGING  A  TRENCH  in  ground  gained  in  on 
men  on  either  side  have  been  compelled  to  dig  trenches  with  their 


WAITING  FOR  THE  ALLIES.  Germans  in  the  same  trench  that  is  shown  in  the  smaller  photograph  abov> 
ing  the  Battle  of  the  Canals.  In  the  lowlands  along  the  Yser  and  at  La  Bassee  deep  trenches  were  render 
one  position  for  days,  not  daring  to  move  lest  they  should  be  plucked  by  the  enemy.  It  was  while  try 
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Ivances  against  the  Allies  in  western  Belgium.  In  some  instances 
re  being  too  dangerous  for  them  to  stand  up  and  dig  with  spades 


ds  of  men  on  either  side  have  been  killed  by  shrapnel  while  lying  prone  in  trenches,  particularly  dar¬ 
by  seeping  water,  and  most  of  the  infantry  were  poorly  protected.  Many  of  the  men  had  to  lie  in 
i  the  shallow  trenches  of  the  Allies  that  the  Germans  suffered  their  greatest  losses  in  that  region 


THE  TOLL  OF  MEN  in  the  Battle  of  the  Canals  was 
greater,  in  proportion  to  the  number  engaged,  than  in 
any  other  important  battle.  On  the  Yser  and  at  La  Bassee 
some  of  the  German  regiments  are  said  to  have  lost  70  Per 
cent  of  their  effectives,  and  the  slaughter  of  Belgians  was  even 
more  frightful.  Out  of  one  Belgian  regiment  of  600  only  100 
survived.  In  nine  days'  fighting  King  Albert  lost  10,000  in 
killed  and  wounded,  about  one-fourth  of  the  Belgians  engaged. 
In  the  photograph  above  German  soldiers  are  seen  aiding  a 
wounded  comrade,  and  below  is  a  snapshot  of  disabled  Belgians 
waiting  at  Ostend  for  a  hospital  ship  to  take  them  to  England 
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COLLIER’S  FOR  NOVEMBER  14,  1914 


The  War  In  America 


Reported  by  Our  Hearthside  Correspondent 


ALMOST  every  man  who  ever  took  a  pen 
in  hand  and  now  dreams  of  being 
fought  over  at  his  club,  and  asked 
out  to  several  dinners  each  night 
on  his  return,  has  gone  to  be  a  war  correspondent. 

There  are  not  any  honest-to-goodness  tickets  of  ad¬ 
mission.  The  great  majority  of  those  who,  by  going 
away  with  khaki  and  field  glasses  and  set  jaws,  have 
depleted  the  world  of  American  letters  are  now  fight¬ 
ing  to  find  knot  holes  in  the  fence  and  praying  that 
the  police  will  pinch  ’em  before  they  take  down 
their  eye. 

The  war  correspondent  at  home,  though  he  cannot 
enjoy  the  distinction  of  being  arrested,  searched,  and 
bawled  out,  and  cannot  even  claim  to  be  one  of  the 
seventy-two  thousand  tourists  who  were  held  as  spies, 
has  one  advantage:  he  does  not  have  to  write  back 
to  his  anxious  wife  for  his  flannels  and  his  even¬ 
ing  clothes. 

The  correspondent  at  such  maelstrom  centers  of  con¬ 
flict  as  Epping  and  Venice  receives  the  denaturized 
war  news  which  comes  like  skimmed  milk  from  the 

separators  of  the  censors. 


Richard  Washburn  Child 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  RODNEY  THOMSON 


The  pin  industry  has 
tripled  its  output  since 
the  introduction  of  war  maps 


has  said  or  dares  to  say  what  were  the  losses  in  killed 
and  wounded.  The  reader,  by  reference  to  the  atlas,  will 
note  that  the  little  village  of  Crayon,  south  of  Pastel, 
must  have  been  in  the  line  of  conflict.  Had  one  stood 
there,  in  the  midst  of  that  picturesque  and  peaceful 
home  of  simple  peasants,  he  would  have  heard  the 
sound  of  horses’  hoofs  on  the  cobblestones  of  the 
square.  It  was  the  Ugh !  Lans !  Anyhow,  it  was 
dawn.  All  night  long  it  had  rained.  Rain  was  every¬ 
where  in  the  air — on  the  ground.  The  French  were 
wet  and  exhausted.  The  water  swashed  in  their 
shoes.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Crayon  was  the  fore¬ 
most  town  in  Europe  in  the  manufacture  of  curd 
cheese.  It  was  here  that  the  Marquis  de  Tryiton 
founded  the  school  for  tailors,  which  long  supplied 
the  establishments  of  Paris;  his  statue  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  cellar  of  the  hotel.  Crayon  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  3,050,  the  purest  water  supply  in  the  region, 
public  schools,  and  four  miles  of  streets  paved  with 
vitrified  brick.  In  1899  I  met  an  old  lady  on  the 
Rue  de  Ville  who,  etc.,  etc.” 


Try  This  Instead 


NOW  that  is  not  the  way  I  would  write  the  battle 
of  the  Marne.  I  am  served  the  official  news 
twenty  minutes  later  than  the  man  at  Brop- 
shire.  It  comes  in  my  evening  paper  with  baseball  on 
the  side  and  military-expert  gravy,  and  I  would  write: 

‘‘It  was  raining!  All  night  it  had  rained.  Now 
at  dawn,  when  the  chances  are  good  that  the  conflict 
had  paused,  imagine  the  swash  of  water  in  the  shoes 
of  weary  French  infantry,  marching  into  the  public 
square  of  the  picturesque  and  quiet  little  village  of 
Pastel,  some  thirty  kilowatt  hours  north  of  Crayon. 


Pastel  was  the  home  of  the  great  artist,  Paul  Chro- 
matique,  who  invented  the  well-known  Cliromo  School 
of  Art.  His  home  can  still  be  seen  for  rent  by  the 
Quay  Nexdor.  The  little  church  on  the  square  is 
known  as  the  Eglise  de  Pastel,  though  the  encyclo¬ 
pedia  refers  to  it  as  the  Church  of  Pastel.  Those 
who  had  listened  there  knew  that  a  battle  line  one 
hundred  and  fifty  (150)  miles  long  stretched  from 
the  north  to  the  south  and  from  the  south  to  the 
north.  The  siege  guns  had  boomed  in  the  darkness. 


The  reader,  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  atlas,  will  j 
note  that  the  little  vil¬ 
lage  of  Crayon  must 
have  been  in  the 
line  of  conflict 


But  now  came  the  p’rrrp !  p’rrrp !  of  rifles.  It  was 


He  learns  that : 

“The  situation,  though 
grave,  is  favorable.  The 
right  wing  has  advanced 
with  losses.  The  left  wing 
has  drawn  back  to  a  more 
secure  position,  inflicting 
great  damage  on  the  ene¬ 
my.  A  detachment  under 
General  Poo  d’Amour  to¬ 
day  has  forced  its  way  as 
far  as  Chiaroscuro,  which 
position  it  held  yesterday. 
Last  week  Lord  Kitchener 
warned  privates  in  the 
army  against  wine, 
women,  and  song;  to-day 
he  has  issued  orders  to 
shoot  straight,  from 
which  deduction  may  be 
made  that  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  stages  of  the  war 
have  passed.” — Official. 

Seizing  this  dispatch, 
the  man  at  the  front  at 
Hetherington  -  on  -  the  - 
Heath,  Bropshire,  claps 
on  his  soft  felt  hat  and 
puttees  and  writes  as 
follows : 

“The  battle  of  the 
Marne  gave  to  the  world 
the  first  picture  of  the 
terrors  a  n  d  destruction 
of  t  h  e  modern  fighting 
machines.  No  one  there 


dawn  !  And  this  was  history  !” 

So  would  the  hearthside  war  correspondent  write, 
and  then,  having  written  of  the  war  from  abroad 
with  a  superior  advantage,  he  may  write  of  the  war 
from  home.  The  telegraph  office  is  around  the  corner, 
next  to  the  city  delicatessen  store,  or  it  is  near  the 
post  office.  Accordingly,  last  night,  the  weather  being 
fine,  I  walked  down  to  the  village  with  my  dog  and 
filed  the  following  dispatches : 


Fired  from  the  Hearthside 


Coha:.set,  Mass.,  September  — 

IT  CAN  be  denied  no  longer  that  the  United  States  is 
affected  by  the  war.  Though  no  cannon,  except 
those  which  boom  out  rumors,  have  been  heard  off 
our  coast,  the  great  conflict  has  made  a  change  in 
the  social,  business,  and  artistic  life  of  the  nation. 
In  the  United  States  there  are  100,000,000  people, 
many  of  whom  never  had  a  clear  chance  to  express 
views  which  nobody  could  deny.  To-day  they  can 
talk  war  with  the  privileges  of  opinion  formerly  en¬ 
joyed  exclusively  by  college  professors,  barbers,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Blease  of  South  Carolina,  creditors,  and  women. 

In  Philadelphia  an  opinion  is  gaining  ground  that 
the  Kaiser  knows  more  about  the  war  than  he  has 
told ;  in  Boston,  though  it  is  believed  no  hasty  con¬ 
clusions  should  be  reached,  provisional  regret  is  being 
expressed  that  there  should  be  loss  of  blood. 

Little  violence  has  arisen  from  national  prejudice. 
Most  of  the  incidents  have  been  assaults  committed 
by  Russians  upon  those  who  had  a  good  word  to  say 
for  the  Czar. 

The  unpleasantness  is  having  a  strong  effect  upon 
our  fashions.  The  Atrocity  skirt  will  attain  popu¬ 
larity  without  doubt.  Gloves  of  Official  Bulletin  Kid 
are  in  vogue.  The  “Scrap  of  Paper”  gown  is  a  crea¬ 
tion  to  be  worn  in  the  evening  by  lovers  of  the  radical. 
Milliners  are  showing  transport  hats.  Smart  shop- 
windows  exhibit  a  new  shirt  waist  for  refined  young 
women’s  street  wear,  known  as  the  “Censor’s  Despair.” 

A  maker  of  lip  rouge  now  has  it  trade-marked 
“The  Thin  Red  lane.”  The  new  dance  is  called  the 
“Dum  bum.”  Those  whose  sympathies  lie  with  the 
Russian  army  are  naming  their  newly  born  female 
children  “Vodka” ;  interpreted,  this  is  said  to  mean, 
“Sweet  Dream  of  Conquest.”  Owing  to  the  distrac¬ 
tions  of  reading  war  news,  French  waiters  will  use 


tings.”  Its  proposal  to  send  10,000  women  clad  in 
white  robes  to  walk  between  the  opposing  lines  of  the 
Germans  and  Allies  is  still  on  file  in  the  office  of 
W.  J.  Bryan,  to  whom,  as  is  customary,  complaint 
should  be  made. 

Many  authors  living  in  poverty  have  been  raised  to 
affluence.  Yesterday  George  Coldpack  was  arrested 
on  Broadway  for  singing  from  the  windows  of  a  hotel  he 
had  just  purchased.  He  was  found  to  be  the  recipient  of 
royalties  from  his  publisher,  who,  in  1892,  brought  out 
his  work  entitled  “German  Silver  and  the  Alloys.” 

“Culture  has  gone  forward  with  leaps  and  bounds,” 
said  an  eminent  authority  to-night  in  a  signed  state¬ 
ment.  He  gives  his  opinion  that  at  no  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  country  has  there  been  so  universal  an 
acknowledgment  in  the  United  States  that  Belgium  was 
north  and  not  south  of  France.  He  believes  that  a  large 
part  of  our  population  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Baltic  Sea  is  not  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  Geography' 
is  said  to  be  fast  coming  into  a  vogue  well  deserved. 


This  Whirligig  World 

T  HE  financial  and  business  world  also  has  been 


affected.  A  dispatch  says  that  40,000  stock- 


Parisian 
ivory  more 
than  ever 
this  season. 
S  t  a  t  i  s  - 
ticians  e  s  t  i  - 
mate  that 
the  phrase 
“Isn’t  this  War 
terrible?”  is  be¬ 
ing  written  at 
the  rate  of  32,- 
000  times  an 
hour  on  ladies’ 
stationery. 

The  “Month¬ 
ly  Peace  Lover,” 
the  ’  official  or¬ 
gan  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  So¬ 
ciety  for  the 
Disarmament  f 
Nations,  pub¬ 
lished  several 
monthly  issues 
in  September. 
It  has  n  o  w 
been  sold  and 
will  hereafter 
be  known  as 
“Vacation  Jot¬ 


brokers  are  not  earning  a  living;  as  they  never 
have  earned  a  living  the  war  has  not  affected  this 
class  of  our  countrymen. 

News  has  just  been  brought  in  by  a  scout  that 
makers  and  distributors  of  domestic  wines  are  chang¬ 
ing  the  labels  on  their  lines  of  Burgundy,  Rhine  wines, 
Bordeaux,  and  other  foreign  vintages  because  of 
diminished  probability. 

Rumors  from  Washington  confirm  the  plan  of  the 
National  Government  to  place  a  war  tax  on  necessities 
such  as  beer ;  this  supersedes  a 
plan  to  attach  luxuries  such  as 
incomes. 

The  French  Government  has 
ordered  of  an  American  corpora¬ 
tion  several  hundred  thousand 
horseshoes.  The  order  reads: 


Trying  to  find  knot  holes  in  the  fence 
and  praying  that  the  police  will  pinch 
’em  before  they  take  down  their  eye 


“To  us.  quote  price  please,  on  chic  em- 
dems  of  good  luck  with  high  heels.” 

Printing  establishments  all  over  the 
country  are  busy  turning  out  cards 
warning  against  martial  conversation,  but 
they  are  sharing  prosperity  with  the  pin  in¬ 
dustry  which  has  tripled  its  output  since  the 
introduction  of  war  maps. 

The  cost  of  living  is  going  up,  at  which  sur¬ 
prise  is  being  expressed  by  those  who  have  returned  to 
the  country  after  an  absence  of  many  years.  For  a  long 
time  the  increased  cost  of  living  was  due  to  a  World 
Peace  and  oversupply  of  gold.  Now  it  is  because  of  a 
gold  shortage  and  War.  The  situation  is  explained 
>v  our  economists  as  follows :  “You  blame  the  retailer. 
He  blames  the  middle  man.  The  middle  man  blames 
the  trust.  The  trust  blames  the  farmer.  The  farmer 
blames  the  railroads.  The  railroads  blame  the  Ameri¬ 
can  laborer,  and  you’re  him.”  Looking  forward  to  the 
future,  an  eminent  banker,  when  asked  about  the  effect 
of  the  American  business,  said:  “Of  course,  this  war 
will  shut  down  foreign  agriculture  and  foreign  fac¬ 
tories.  Europe  must  come  to  us  for  her  supplies.  The 
United  States  will  be  the  ( Continued  on  page  27) 
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Lost  at  Patty- Cake 

( Concluded  from  page  12) 


■Bill,”  lie  said  sympathetically  in  a 
ce  not  quite  his  own,  “it  knocks  the 
id  out  of  me  to  see  as  how  you’ve  got 
h  feet  into  it  this  time,  but  since 
mds  is  bound  to  help  one  another,  I’ll 
my  best  to  git  you  out.  Paying  your 
dlady  in  kisses  and  games  of  patty- 
;e,  to  say  nothing  of  makin’  outrage- 
i  love  to  a  guest  in  her  very  own  house 
,’t  nothing  short  of  suicide,”  he  lec- 
ed  severely,  “  ’less  it’s  done  right.” 

‘You  can  git  me  off  if  anybody  can,” 

1  flattered  thankfully. 

I  won’t  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,”  the 
er  remarked,  “for  it’ll  he  ticklish  work 
the  best  fer  me.  If  I  does  agree  to 
p  you,”  he  concluded  conditionally, 
m’ve  got  to  promise  to  do  everything  I 
s  you,  whether  you  like  it  or  not.” 
Whatever  you  say  goes  from  now  on,” 
elated  Mr.  Mulberry  jumped  to  prom- 
faithfully. 

If  you  don’t,”  George  felt  it  essential  to 
te  without  reserve,  “I’ll  have  to  take 
ngs  into  my  two  hands  and  whip  the 
flights  out  of  you  for  your  own  sake.” 
Fire  away  with  your  plan,  George,” 
other  sealed  the  compact  in  high 
rits;  “we  can’t  cut  loose  a  minute  too 
m  to  suit  me.” 

‘Well,”  George  confided  heavily,  “as 
in  as  I’ve  got  our  breakfast  and  it’s 
I’ll  slip  into  my  best  clothes  and  take 
i  over  to  Mrs.  Hatcher’s.  You’ll  let  on 
be  a  little  bit  the  sickest  human  any- 
ly  ever  clapped  their  two  eyes  on — 

>  foot  in  the  grave,  and” —  He  broke  off 
a  loud  laugh  that  made  the  walls  ring, 
till’s  face  flushed  and  fell.  “Is  that 
of  it?”  he  asked,  a  trifle  coldly. 

Jeorge  shook  his  head.  “That's  all  you 

>  to  know  beforehand,”  he  smiled  m.vs- 
iously.  “Howsomever,  I  don’t  mind 
ling  you  I  begins  to  regard  you  as  a 
rried  man  from  now  on.” 

Although  he  was  perfectly  pacified,  Mr. 
ilberry  would  liked  to  have  known 
aething  more  definite,  but  he  had 
ssed  his  word  and  dared  not  risk  his 
lefactor’s  displeasure  by  further  in- 
iries.  The  early  morning  dew  still 
irkled  on  the  neat,  box-hedged  lawn  in 
mt  of  Mrs.  Hatcher’s  boarding  house 
en  the  gate  swung  wide  to  admit  the' 
iihle  entrance  of  Mr.  William  Mul- 
•ry,  hanging  limply  on  the  helping  arm 
Mr.  George  Cook. 

''HE  two  men  made  their  way  slowly 
and,  to  outward  appearances,  pain- 
ly  up  the  walk  to  the  door.  Mrs.  Hatcher 
sponded  promptly  to  Mr.  Cook’s  em- 
atic  summons  to  her  threshold,  and,  la¬ 
cing  under  the  impression  that  her 
iitor  could  be  no  other  than  her  trans- 
sssing  admirer  in  quest  of  a  compro- 
se,  she  came  with  the  fire  of  battle  in 
r  eye  and  a  secret  vow  to  humble  him. 
‘You  here,  after  Inst  night — ”  she 
eered  in  deceitful  surprise,  before  the 
or  was  open  an  inch.  She  was  going 
say  more — a  great  deal  more — but  the 
lileau  that  greeted  her  staring  eyes 
illed  her  voluble  tongue  for  once  and 
inched  her  carmine  cheeks.  Among 
her  misfortunes,  her  late  lodger  seemed 
have  lost  the  power  of  locomotion,  his 
ishaved  face  was  a  poem  of  pain,  and, 
he  lay  writhing  in  the  supporting  arms 
his  big  friend,  his  heartrending  wliim- 
■rings  told  their  part  of  the  story  most 
Sciently.  “My  poor — poor — ”  Bill  fai¬ 
red  and  stopped  groaningly. 

“Your  head,  of  course,”  prompted 
eorge,  who  had  reasons  of  his  own  for 
leping  his  friend  in  the  dark. 

“Head,”  echoed  the  sick  man.  “It’s 
hirling  fast.  I  hears  beautiful  music,” 

5  smiled  pathetically  in  his  wanderings, 
riiey’re  singing  ‘Marching  Through 
eorgia’  now.” 

“Goodness  me !”  screamed  Mrs.  Hatcher. 
What’s  wrong  with  him?” 

“Brain  fever,”  George  said  severely. 
He  Fetched  it  from  sleepin’  out  in  the 
ew  last  night.” 

1TRS.  HATCHER  wrung  her  plump 
▼A  hands  in  helpless  agony.  “Poor, 
ear,  little  Bill.  Will  you  ever  forgiveme?” 
liesobbed  aloud.  “I’ll  never,  never  hold  up 
iy  head  again  if  he  don’t  pull  through,” 
lie  reproached  herself  bitterly. 

“Mr.  Mulberry  got  the  brain  fever !” 
xclaimed  Miss  Loveland,  joining  the 
arty  at  the  door  from  a  side  room.  She 
/as  a  neat-looking  little  person,  no 
niger  young,  hut  real  roses  bloomed  in 
er  fair  cheeks,  and  George  Cook  paid 
hem  true  homage  in  a  glowing  smile  of 
ecognition  and  frank  delight  that  she 
/as  quick  to  return. 


“Worst  case  I  ever  saw  in  my  whole 
life,  Miss  Thurzy.”  He  shook  his  head 
dismally.  “Took  poor  Bill  all  of  a  heap.” 

“Didn’t  know  you  knowed  Miss  Love¬ 
land,”  observed  the  astonished  invalid 
with  surprising  vigor. 

“Never  you  mind.  Bill,”  George  petted 
tenderly.  “It’s  all  right,  for  Mrs.  Hatcher 
introduced  us  day  ’fore  yesterday.” 

“We’d  best  put  Mr.  Mulberry  to  bed,” 
suggested  Miss  Loveland,  “or  he’ll  be 
throwing  chills  directly.” 

“Bring  him  on  up  to  his  room,  George,” 
cried  Mrs.  Hatcher,  starting  upstairs. 

“Hold  on  there !”  George  shouted  vehe¬ 
mently.  “I  won’t  be  no  party  to  draggin’ 
a  dyin’  man  over  them  steps.” 

“Oh,  take  me  to  my  own  room,”  wailed 
Bill  in  alarm,  giving  his  friend’s  arm  a 
pinch,  “so  as  I  can  die  to  suit  myself.” 

“Say,  can’t  we  put  him  to  bed  some¬ 
where  down  here,  Cynthy?”  petitioned 
Miss  Loveland. 

“My  own  room,  Thurzy!”  chortled  the 
enraptured  widow ;  “it’s  the  very  place 
for  a  man  to  he  sick.” 

“I  won’t  go,”  balked  the  suspicious  Mr. 
Mulberry,  who  now  for  the  first  began  to 
mistrust  the  motives  of  his  friend. 

“Plumb  out  of  his  head,”  mourned 
George,  tapping  his  own  forehead  with  a 
distressed  forefinger  before  he  gathered 
the  struggling  invalid  up  in  his  arms. 
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‘YEN  in  the  tense  excitement  of  the 
moment,  his  spectacular  display  of 
physical  strength  did  not  escape  the 
bright-seeing  eyes  of  Miss  Loveland. 

“What  a  muscle  you  have,  Mr.  Cook !” 
she  marveled  admiringly.  And  her  words 
of  honest  admiration  only  stimulated  his 
squirming  burden  to  a  last  desperate 
effort  which  ended  abortively. 

Fate  had  him  in  her  tenacious  clutches, 
and  great  was  his  disgust  to  find  himself 
bodily  tucked  away  between  sheets  in 
Mrs.  Hatcher’s  commodious  four-poster. 

“Won’t  somebody,  for  lands’  sake,  git 
a  doctor  quick?”  cried  Mrs.  Hatcher. 

The  dissembling  patient  stirred  rest¬ 
lessly  in  bed.  “I  don’t  want  no  doctors,” 
he  objected  fiercely,  “when  I’m  gettin’ 
better  right  along.” 

“I’ll  go;  it’s  only  across  the  street,” 
offered  Miss  Loveland,  turning  to  George. 

Bill  signaled  wildly  to  his  friend.  “I 
don’t  know  but  what  Bill’s  right  after 
all,”  George  conceded  slowly.  “No  man¬ 
ner  of  use  having  a  doctor  ’round  to  fuss 
over  a  feller  when  lie’s  lookin’  better 
already.  Why,  you’re  almost  well  enough 
to  see  your  lawyer,  ain’t  you.  Bill?” 

“My  lawyer !”  pondered  Bill  with  deep 
misgivings. 

“His  lawyer !”  stared  Mrs.  Hatcher. 

“What’d  I  want  to  see  a  lawyer  for?” 
frowned  Bill. 

“Why,  to  see  him  about  suing  Mrs. 
Hatcher  for  breach  of  promise,  of  course, 
like  you  told  me!”  gasped  George. 

ISS  LOVELAND  darted  one  wither- 
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ing  glance  of  scorn  at  the  miser¬ 


able  face  on  the  pillow,  tossed  her  fail- 
head,  and  turned  her  back  squarely  on 
the  bed.  “Little  Bill  Mulberry  sue  me  for 
a  breach  of  promise!”  gurgled  Mrs. 
Hatcher  in  a  tremor  of  delight. 

“Yes,  and  he’ll  git  every  blessed  cent 
of  his  heart  halm,  too,  if  you  don’t  give 
in  and  keep  your  word,”  George  stormed 
demoniacally.  “It’s  the  worst  case  of 
crawfishin’  in  the  history  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,”  he  arraigned  her  merci¬ 
lessly.  “Everybody  in  Lockport  knows 
how  you’ve  led  the  poor  lovelorn  feller 
on  from  day  to  day,  lettin’  him  boss  and 
kiss  you  whenever  you  had  a  chance, 
coaxin’  him  into  divers  games  of  patty- 
cake,  just  to  win  his  poor  bachelor’s 
heart.  And  then  you  lock  him  out  when 
lie’s  come  home  all  worn  out  at  night, 
with  a  couple  of  circus  tickets  in  his 
pockets  to  take  you  to  the  show.” 

And,  as  proof  conclusive,  he  whisked 
the  tickets  out  of  Bill’s  pocket  before 
Mrs.  Hatcher’s  eyes.  “She  can’t  deny  it, 
can  she,  Bill?”  he  taunted  triumphantly. 

“Deny  it !”  shrieked  Mrs.  Hatcher,  throw¬ 
ing  herself  into  Bill’s  protesting  arms, 
“As  if  I  should!”  George  avoided  Bill’s 
glance  of  wounded  friendship  and  chose  to 
look  at  Miss  Loveland  in  pleased  surprise. 

“Don’t  you  think,  Mr.  Cook,  we’d  best 
leave  the  room?”  she  smiled  archly. 

George  took  two  circus  tickets  from 
his  pocket  and  held  them  out  to  Miss 
Loveland.  “Will  you  go,  Thurzy?”  he 
asked  with  his  hungry  heart  in  his  eyes. 

“With  you,  yes,”  she  promised,  with  an 
emphasis  so  clever  that  it  pleased  George, 
pulverized  Bill,  and  escaped  Mrs.  Hatcher. 
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10%  More  for  Your  Money 

Quaker  Oats  is  put  up  also  in  a  25-cent  size,  nearly  three  times 
as  large  as  the  10-cent  size.  By  saving  in  packing  it  offers  you 
10  per  cent  more  for  your  money.  See  how  long  it  lasts. 


The  Drraing 


For  Human  Machinery  is 
Delicious  Quaker  Oats 

Every  atom  of  energy — every  spark  of  vitality — 
comes  from  something  fed. 

It’s  the  same  with  children  as  with  locomotives. 
Their  power  to  do  things  depends  on  supplies  of 
stored-up  energy. 

That’s  why  children  need  a  vim-food — need  it 
in  abundance.  So  do  workers  of  all  ages.  And 
that  means  Quaker  Oats. 

One  fair-sized  dish  of  Quaker  Oats  supplies  a 
thousand  calories  of  energy.  Nothing  else  grown 
can  compare  with  it. 

We  have  made  this  vim-food  a  dainty.  We 
have  made  it  so  luscious  that  millions  of  mothers 
insist  on  this  matchless  brand. 


The  Delectable  Energy  Food 


This  is  why  Quaker  Oats 
excels  in  flavor  and  aroma. 

We  pick  out  for 
it  just  the  big', 
plump  oats.  All 
the  puny,  starved 
glrains  are  dis¬ 
carded.  So  care¬ 
ful  are  we  that 
we  ge.t  but  ten 
pounds  of  Quaker 
Oats  from  a 
bushel. 

We  apply  to 
these  grains  both 
dry  heat  and 
steam  heat,  to  fix 
and  enhance  the 
flavor.  Then  we 
roll  them  into 
large,  white, 
luscious  flakes. 
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The  result 
has  won  the 


Quaker 

Cooker 


We 

order- 


have  made  to  our 
-from  pure  Alumi¬ 
num  —  a  perfect  Double 
Boiler.  It  is  extra  large 
and  heavy.  We  supply  it 
to  users  of  Quaker  Oats 
for  cooking  these  flakes 
in  the  ideal  way.  It  in¬ 
sures  the  fullness  of  food 
value  and  flavor.  See  our 
offer  in  each  package. 


10c  and  25c  per  Package 
Except  in  Far  West  and  South 


/ 


is  a  delicacy  which 
world.  For  many 
years,  the  moth¬ 
ers  of  a  hundred 
nations  have  sent 
to  us  to  get  it. 
You,  in  America, 
find  it  right  next 
door — at  any  gro¬ 
cery  store.  And  the 
price  is  only  one- 
half  cent  per  dish. 

You  get  this 
extra  quality — 
this  matchless 
flavor — when  you 
order  Quaker 
Oats.  And  we 
promise  that  you 
always  will. 

Please  remem¬ 
ber  this. 
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The  .SVM  and  Gurkha 

By  CHARLES  JOHNSTON 


Soldiers 


Standard  Brick  Company,  Macon,  Ga. 

I  want  to  express,  as  an  American  citi¬ 
zen,  my  high  appreciation  of  the  Weekly, 
which  has  always  been  recognized  as  a 
great  factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  our  na¬ 
tional  business.  The  United  States  bears 
to  the  balance  of  the  world  somewhat  the 
relation  the  South  has  to  the  United 
States.  We  have  always  had  the  idea 
that  foreign-made  goods,  or  goods  made 
outside  of  our  Southern  States,  were  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  Southern  States  goods. 
Your  effort  will  no  doubt  have  a  tre¬ 
mendous  effect  in  the  upbuilding  of  our 
business  and  in  keeping  the  “money  at 
home,”  which  is  very  much  to  he  desired 
and  which  is  essential  just  at  this  time. 

W.  E.  Dunwody,  President. 

Knoxville  Board  of  Commerce 

We  think  this  is  a  strong  move  in  the 
right  direction.  We  are  conducting  what 
is  commonly  known  as  a  Buy-at-Home 
campaign,  which  has  for  its  purpose  a 
little  less  broader  purpose  than  your  cam¬ 
paign  has,  although  the  principle  is 
quite  the  same.  J.  L.  Bowles. 

The  Michigan  Stove  Company, 
Detroit.  Mich. 

Collier’s  Weekly  has  always  been 
known  as  a  publication  that  was  seeking 
to  improve  conditions.  This  cannot  be 
said  of  every  publication,  but  I  could 
cite  many  instances  of  the  subject  you 
have  taken  up  and  handled  so  forcibly 
that  it  has  made  those  that  wrere  not 
going  in  the  straight  path  altogether  in 
the  manufacturing  line  take  heed  to  their 
steps,  and  I  think  it  has  had  a  wonder¬ 
fully  good  influence.  I  admire  a  publica¬ 
tion  that  is  willing  to  express  a  righteous 
opinion  and  speaks  from  the  foundation 
of  facts  and  conditions. 

George  H.  Barbour,  President. 

D’Arcy  Advertising  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I  have  already  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading  Mr.  Patterson’s  business  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  issue  of  October  3.  I  think 
it  is  a  very  timely  one,  and  in  addition 
to  that  I  think  it  is  the  best  editorial  of 
its  kind  that  I  have  read,  and  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  each  issue  will  contain  fur¬ 
ther  broad  reviews  of  trade  conditions 
in  this  country  from  Mr.  Patterson’s  pen. 

W.  C.  D’Arcy. 

Johnstown  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Please  accept  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  for  the  success  of  Collier’s 
Weekly  in  the  campaign  which  is  being 
undertaken  to  convert  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  from  their  unreaonable  bias  in  favor 
of  certain  foreign-made  products. 

Samuel  Wilson. 

Ci.owry  Chapman,  New  York. 

I  am  about  to  make  a  trip  among  ad¬ 
vertising  and  other  commercial  clubs  in 
behalf  of  what  I  call  “Better  Business” 
meetings,  and  I  would  like  to  supplement; 
back  up,  and  drive  home  the  work  that 
is  done  there  by  putting  a  copy  of  your 
editorial  in  the  hands  of  everyone  who 
seems  to  have  any  element  of  respon¬ 
siveness.  Clowry  Chapman. 

725  East  Willow  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

You  live  American  business  men  of 
Collier’s  deserve  unstinted  commenda¬ 
tion  for  your  loyal  endeavors  to  promote 
and  preserve  a  nation-wide  sentiment  de¬ 
manding  “American-made  goods  for  Amer- 
cans.” 

That  “Billion  -  Dollar  Sentiment”  of 
Manager  E.  C.  Patterson  is  an  inspira¬ 
tion — yes,  a  masterpiece.  More! 

Francis  B.  Gregory. 

The  Harrisbltrg  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Permit  us  to  congratulate  you  upon 
your  timely  and  patriotic  action.  This 
country  has  often  boasted  of  its  ability 
to  sustain  itself  without  drawing  on  for¬ 
eign  sources  of  supplies,  and  now  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  do  this  and  at 
the  same  time  reap  a  profit. 

E.  L.  McColgin. 

The  J.  W.  Hale  Company, 

South  Manchester,  Conn. 

Kindly  accept  the  writer’s  hearty  ap¬ 
preciation  of  what  you  are  doing  for 
American-made  merchandise  and  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturers,  as  well  as  for  the 
'’'"isumers.  Keep  it  up,  for  it  is  just 
the  country  needs. 

F.  tl.  Anderson,  Manager. 


Shuman  Advertising  Company,  Chicago. 

I  have  read  Mr.  Patterson’s  business 
editorial  in  the  October  3  issue  of 
Collier’s  very  thoroughly,  and  it  is  a 
splendid  piece  of  work.  In  fact,  I  was 
so  much  impressed  with  it  that  I  have 
incorporated  the  idea  in  a  very  strong 
sales  and  merchandising  plan  which  I  am 
preparing  for  one  of  the  big  ginger  ale 
manufacturers,  and  we  will  incorporate 
the  slogan  “Made  in  America”  in  this 
manufacturer’s  label,  which  we  have  re¬ 
designed.  A.  M.  Dodd,  General  Manager. 

Piqua  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Piqua,  Ohio. 

You  are  championing  a  splendid  cause, 
Collier’s,  and  the  Piqua  Chamber  of 
Commerce  wishes  to  congratulate  you 
most  heartily  for  this  campaign  you  are 
about  to  wage  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  Business  Men  and  the  Great 
American  Public. 

Forrest  E.  Kahn,  Secretary. 

Consumers  Bread  Company, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Your  editorial,  “A  Billion-Dollar  Sen¬ 
timent,”  was  great ,  but  the  amount  too 
small.  If  every  good,  influential  journal 
in  the  United  States,  like  Collier’s, 
would  publish  a  few  such  editorials,  it 
would  mean  many  billion  dollars  to  the 
wealth  of  the  nation. 

The  merchants  making  a  specialty  of 
advertising  “imported”  and  the  maga¬ 
zines  getting  their  bread  and  butter 
from  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
at  the  same  time  giving  great  space  to 
“write-ups”  of  foreign  lands,  have  taken 
millions  upon  millions  to  other  countries 
that  ought  to  have  been  spent  here. 

Ed.  T.  Orear,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

F.  K.  Anderson,  Advertising  Counselor, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Collier’s  is  to  he  congratulated  upon 
the  Made-in-America  advertisements. 

The  campaign  in  Collier’s  is  bound  to 
be  imitated  in  other  publications,  and  the 
resulting  total  publicity  cannot  be  other 
than  beneficial  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country. 

The  spirit  which  prompts  your  cam¬ 
paign  deserves  the  strongest  commenda¬ 
tion.  F.  K.  Anderson. 

The  Independence  Commercial  Associa¬ 
tion.  Independence,  Kas. 

Your  company  is  certainly  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  taking  the  initiative  in 
this  line  of  work,  and  I  believe  it  is  a 
big  field,  and  no  doubt  people  in  this 
country  will  appreciate  the  stand  that 
your  magazine  has  taken  in  this  matter. 

R.  R.  Bittmann,  President. 

The  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Your  campaign  of  support  of  Ameri¬ 
can-made  products  is  so  obviously  ger¬ 
mane  and  timely  that  I  cannot  restrain 
this  expression  of  appreciation. 

Your  action  should  lead  an  activity  for 
self-preservation  and  enlargement  which 
will,  I  believe,  become  nation  wide. 

Will  G.  Farrell,  General  Agent. 

Austin  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Austin,  Tex. 

We  have  too  long  hugged  the  delusion 
to  our  breast  that  everything  foreign  was 
better  than  domestic  products,  and  any 
movement  that  has  for  its  object  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  American  goods  are  good 
enough  for  anybody,  lessen  their  depend¬ 
ence  upon  European  mills  and  products, 
is  a  good  one. 

I  wish  for  you  and  the  movement  the 
fullest  measure  of  success. 

Will  L.  Vining,  Secretary. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Anniston,  Ala. 

This  is  a  great  and  patriotic  move  on 
your  part,  and  I  hope  your  good  vision 
will  be  reflected  from  East  to  West  and 
North  to  South.  This  will  be  the  only 
solution  for  the  conservation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  industry  and  the  call  of  the  hour. 
Collier’s  never  speaks  in  a  mistaken 
voice :  this  is  the  reason  you  are  a  great 
potent  factor  in  educating  the  American 
people  and  your  echo  lingers. 

L.  C.  Watson,  Secretary. 


THEY  came  ashore  at  the  port  of 
Marseilles,  where  the  blue  Medi¬ 
terranean  sparkles  in  the  sun¬ 
light,  the  wiry,  bronzed  Gurkhas  of  the 
Himalayan  foothills,  keen,  wind-tanned 
warriors  with  gleaming  dark  eyes.  With 
them  were  tall,  broad-shouldered  Sikhs 
from  the  northern  plain  of  the  Indus, 
stalwart,  eagle-eyed,  trained  in  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  victory ;  the  sinewy  Marathas 
from  the  mountains  of  Central  India, 
born  horse  soldiers,  whose  raids  were 
once  the  terror  of  the  Ganges  Valley ; 
the  splendid  Rajputs  of  the  Western 
deserts,  finest  and  handsomest  of  all  the 
Indian  races,  the  darker  infantrymen  of 
Bengal  and  Madras.  Down  the  gang¬ 
ways  from  the  huge  steamships  they 
marched,  with  the  swing  and  rhythm  of 
born  soldiers,  in  their  close-fitting  uni¬ 
forms  of  dust-colored  khaki,  with  a 
strip  of  distinctive  color  in  the  tartans 
of  each  regiment. 

“Is.  the  war  still  going  on?”  they 
eagerly  asked,  “are  we  in  time  for  the 
fighting?”  For  with  these  men  war  is  a 
religion.  “For  a  warrior,”  says  their 
scripture,  “nothing  is  better  than  a 
righteous  fight.” 

From  the  sunlit  quays  of  Marseilles, 
where  crowds  of  enthusiastic  Frenchmen 
and  Frenchwomen  greeted  them  w'ith 
cheers,  strewing  flowers  over  them  and 
in  their  pathway,  they  marched,  the 
Gurkhas  and  their  companions  through 
the  wide,  gray  streets  and  out  through 
the  suburbs  to  the  vineyards  where  on 
a  wide  space  of  open  land  the  ground 
was  ready  for  their  camp.  Quickly  their 
baggage  wagons  were  ranged  in  lines, 
and,  among  the  swarming  dust-colored 
figures,  the  white  tents  began  to  rise  like 
the  streets  of  a  city ;  the  camp  kitchens 
were  lighted,  their  cheerful  steam  go¬ 
ing  up  into  the  blue,  and,  amid  a  mur¬ 
mur  of  strange  tongues  and  exotic 
odors,  the  armies  of  India  made  their 
first  home  on  the  soil  of  France.  They 
ate  and  rested  from  their  sea  voyage, 
stretching  themselves  in  the  warm  sun¬ 
shine  ;  there  were  drills  and  rifle  practice 
to  limber  up  the  muscles  stiffened  by  the 
restricted  life  on  shipboard ;  then  the 
white  canvas  city  of  innumerable  tents 
disappeared  as  suddenly  as  it  had  risen, 
and  the  trains  of  the  northern  railroads 
carried  the  Gurkhas  and  their  compan¬ 
ions  away  to  the  field  of  battle  to  fight  in 
the  trenches  side  by  side  with  the  French¬ 
men,  the  Englishmen,  and  the  Belgians. 

Rise  of  the  Hordes 

HEY  know  precisely  what  they  are 
fighting  for,  these  bronzed,  dark-eyed 
warriors  of  India,  no  one  better  :  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  honor,  the  principle  of  ordered 
liberty,  the  principle  of  human  faith. 
They  know  just  why  the  British  Empire 
is  in  this  conflict,  the  British  Raj,  of 
which  they  are  so  proud  to  form  a  part. 
How  do  they  know  the  British  Empire 
and  the  English?  Because  every  race 
among  them — the  fathers  and  grand¬ 
fathers  of  the  men  of  every  regiment — 
have  fought  against  the  armies  of  the 
English  in  India ;  and  the  races  of  East 
and  West  have  learned  to  honor  and  love 
each  other,  as  courageous,  honorable,  in¬ 
domitable  fighters. 


unanimity  they  accept  it  with  all  its 
sacrifices  and  ghastly  losses.  It  is 
not  known  here  definitely  what  price  is 
being  paid  in  the  field,  but  that  it  is 
large  goes  without  saying.  Each  day 
there  is  posted  in  the  immense  outer 
chamber  of  the  offices  of  the  General 
Staff  a  list  of  the  casualties,  and  each 
day  there  assembles  there  the  anxious 
inquirers  for  dear  ones  at  the  “front.” 
I  have  seen  dead  and  wounded  in  previ¬ 
ous  campaigns,  and  for  weeks  at  Port 
Arthur  watched  the  daily  procession  of 
stretcher  bearers  going  to  the  rear. 
Later,  for  three  weeks  in  a  field  hos¬ 
pital  in  Manchuria,  I  saw  the  dismal 
aftermath  of  war’s  red  carnage  patient¬ 
ly  accepting  the  fate  of  mangled  limbs 
and  shattered  bodies  that  shell  and  shot 
had  meted  out  to  them.  But  all  of 
this  was  meager  to  the  scene  that  one 
sees  to-day  throughout  Russia  wher¬ 
ever  the  list  of  the  fallen  is  posted. 
Great  crowds  of  women  gather  daily  to 


The  tough,  wiry  Gurkhas,  moun 
taineers  from  the  uplands  of  Nepa 
along  the  Himalayas,  not  only  fough 
the  armies  of  the  English  power  in  India 
but  beat  them :  beat  them  persistent 
until  the  wiser  among  the  Englishmei 
saw  that  there  was  but  one  thing  to  do 
to  enlist  the  unconquerable  Gurkhas  oi 
the  English  side,  and  turn  them  inti 
British  soldiers.  The  leaders  of  the 
Gurkhas,  men  trained  in  statesmanslii) 
and  war,  instantly  saw  the  splendid  op 
portunity  and  seized  it;  and  the  rani 
and  file  of  the  Gurkhas  responded  ii 
time  to  the  fine  leadership  of  their  Eng 
lish  officers,  to  their  highly  organize* 
discipline,  and  above  all  to  their  in 
flexible  standards  of  military  honor. 

Building  first  a  religious  community  am 
then  a  nation,  the  Sikhs,  too,  came  inti 
collision  with  the  armies  of  England  ii 
hard-fought  battles  of  the  two  Punjal 
wars.  Like  the  Gurkhas,  the  Sikhs  wen 
the  aggressors,  attacking  the  English  ii 
order  to  win  for  their  own  race  the  lane 
held  by  the  English  in  India.  As  the  re 
suit  of  two  long  wars,  in  which  Sikh  am 
Englishman  fought  hand  to  hand  am 
eye  to  eye,  the  Sikhs  are  now  amoni 
the  warmest  and  most  loyal  friends  o 
the  British  power  in  India.  Again  am 
again,  in  time  of  trial,  the  Sikhs  havi 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  th 
Gurkhas,  fighting  with  unconquerabl 
valor  for  the  honor,  the  unity,  th' 
ordered  liberty  of  the  British  Raj. 

Briton  and  Hindu 

HEN  we  come  to  the  Rajputs,  thi 
finest  of  the  Indian  races,  the  case  i 
somewhat  different.  A  new  Indian  power 
the  Marathas  tribesmen  of  the  Vindh.vi 
Mountains,  across  the  center  of  th' 
peninsula,  forming  marauding  bands  o 
horsemen  mounted  on  hardy  hill  ponies 
had  begun  a  long  series  of  raids  upoi 
the  weaker,  less  warlike  races  of  the  val 
leys ;  and  from  these  fierce  robber  band 
the  exhausted  Rajputs  suffered  most  se 
verely.  After  these  raids  had  devastate! 
the  plains  of  Rajputana  for  two  genera 
tions,  the  power  of  England,  beguu  b; 
Clive’s  victory  at  Plassey,  had  been  con 
solidated  in  eastern  India,  and  wa 
spreading  gradually  westward,  bringing 
first  conflict  and  then  peace  with  or 
dered  liberty  in  its  wake. 

The  Marathas  are  the  youngest  of  In 
dian  races.  Two  hundred  years  ago  the.’ 
had  practically  no  existence  as  a  polit 
ical  power  in  India.  They  began  fron 
very  small  beginnings  to  build  up  thei 
power  on  the  ruins  of  the  great  Moham 
medan  Empire  of  the  Mongols ;  began.  a> 
we  saw,  by  raids  and  marauding  expe 
ditions  on  their  wiry  mountain  ponies 

All  these  warring  tribes  and  nations 
from  the  Gurkhas  of  the  Himalayas  ti 
the  Marathas  of  the  Vindhya  hills,  fron 
the  religious  warrior  communities  of  thi 
Sikhs  to  the  Rajput  clansmen  of  tin 
great  western  desert,  have  ceased  fron 
their  age-long  wars  among  themselves 
drawn  together  under  the  wide  shield  o: 
Britannic  peace.  In  fighting  side  by  sidi 
with  France  and  England  now,  the: 
understand  that  they  are  fighting  fo: 
the  principle  of  honor,  of  loyal  faith  be 
tween  nation  and  nation. 


scan  these  lists,  and  it  is  a  heart-rending 
sight  to  watch  the  faces  of  the  tide 
going  in  and  coming  out.  Peasant  womei 
with  shawls  over  their  heads  jostle  anc 
crowd  their  sisters  who  have  come  ii 
carriages.  I  paused  but  for  a  momen 
within  this  dismal  chamber  where  evei 
gilded  aides  move  softly  and  respectfully 
as  in  the  presence  of  death.  But  in  thi; 
brief  moment  two  faces  stand  clearly  ii 
my  memory.  The  one  a  peasant  womai 
with  shawl  fallen  about  her  shoulders 
her  face  dead  white  and  eyes  in  barrel 
apathy  staring  into  space  as  she  reelet 
against  the  wall.  Like  one  walking 
in  sleep,  she  moved  slowly  across  tin 
room  with  eyes  that  saw  not  the  respect 
ful  sympathy  that  made  a  patliwaj 
toward  the  door,  and  thus  she  passet 
out  and  away  to  take  up  her  burden: 
and  her  lonely  life.  My  eyes  turnei 
from  her  to  still  another  picture.  In  tin 
antechamber  is  a  small  table  where  sit; 
an  orderly.  He  stood  respectfully  b; 


The  New  Russia 

( Continued  from  page  15) 
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WANTED— A  NEW  NATIONALISM 

A m erica ’s  Opp ortunity 


These  are  spacious  days  through 
which  we  pass;  some  of  us  heedlessly, 
as  mere  onlookers;  some  cynically  and 
shortsightedly,  seeing  only  war’s  dis¬ 
aster  and  the  breakdown  of  vaunted 
civilizations;  some  thoughtfully  and 
hopefully,  with  a  true  vision  of  the 
times,  balancing  catastrophe  with  op¬ 
portunity,  death  with  destiny. 

History  will  write  the  story  of  these  ample 
times,  but  it  is  ours  to  determine  now  what 
hereafter  shall  be  written  ;  whether  it  shall  be 
said  that  performance  equalled  opportunity, 
or  fell  short  of  it,  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  A.D.  1914. 

While  European  armies  crash  and  European 
institutions  crumble,  America  is  on  trial  before 
the  world.  It  remains  to  be  proven,  in  a  crisis 
that  uproots  civilizations  older  than  our  own, 
whether  two  centuries  of  freedom  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  genius  essentially  American,  a  genius 
sufficiently  comprehensive  and  capacious  to 
encompass  the  industries  of  a  world,  and  to 
build  them  anew  and  better.  Eor  that  is  our 
opportunity,  and  it  will  be  our  destiny,  if  we 
are  equal  to  it. 

It  is  for  us  now  to  determine  whether  his¬ 
tory  shall  write  that  the  faith  in  which  this 
country  was  founded  is  an  illusion  or  a  reality 
the  faith  that  universal  education,  industrial 
opportunity,  religious  freedom  and  political 
equality  make  superior  men,  and  therefore  a 
more  efficient  civilization,  better  institutions  of 
culture  and  government,  better  products  of 
industry  and  a  sounder  structure  of  commerce. 

Industrial  competency  is  the  touchstone  of 
the  modern  world.  Traffic  is  now  known  to  in¬ 
volve  an  exchange  of  culture  as  well  as  of  prod¬ 
ucts.  Trade,  invention  and  transportation  are 
seen  in  their  true  aspect,  as  agents  of  national 
and  international  welfare.  I  hey  are  beginning 
to  express  themselves  in  terms  of  civilization 
and  social  wealth,  not  merely  as  weapons  of 
private  advantage. 

Let  the  nation,  then,  that  through  its  trade 
would  impose  its  culture  upon  an  alien  world, 


see  that  its  trade  is  above  petty  advantage,  that 
its  exchanges  are  conceived  in  integrity  and 
that  its  industry  is  based  upon  service.  So  shall 
the  world  cease  to  be  alien  and  so  shall  America 
deserve  to  secure  and  to  retain  what  America 
now  is  offered. 

It  is  upon  whether  Americans  see,  in  the 
present  crisis,  opportunities  only  for  individual 
gain  here  and  there,  or  whether  they  see  the 
larger  opportunity  for  a  new  nationalism  that 
will  make  the  American  arts  of  peace,  American 
institutions  and  American  ideals  dominant 
throughout  the  world,  that  the  verdict  of 
history  upon  the  American  nation  will  depend. 

Our  institutions  are  on  trial;  our  people  are 
on  trial;  more  than  everything  else,  our  manu¬ 
facturers  and  merchants  are  on  trial,  for  trade 
to-day  is  the  voice  of  civilization  itself. 

Collier’s  believes  in  America  and  Americans. 
We  believe  in  the  unlimited  potentiality  of  the 
American  commercial  structure,  because  we 
believe  its  foundations  are  right.  We  welcome 
this  test  of  its  soundness,  its  integrity,  its 
capacity. 

Let  us,  as  a  nation  of  producers,  prove  the 
largeness  of  our  vision  and  the  competency  of 
our  industries.  Let  us,  as  a  nation  of  consum- 
ers,  recognize  our  first  duty  to  the  new  nation¬ 
alism — that  of  loyalty  ourselves  to  what  we 
expect  the  rest  of  the  world  to  accept. 

WE  BELIEVE  THAT  AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURERS  WANT  TO  EX¬ 
CEL— NOT  MERELY  TO  EXPLOIT. 
WE  CAN  HELP  THEM  BY  OUR 
SUPPORT.  WITHOUT  PREJUDICE 
TOWARD  THE  PRODUCTS  OF 
ANY  NATION,  WE  SHOULD  EN¬ 
COURAGE  EXCELLENCE  IN  OUR 
OWN  BY  GIVING  PREFERENCE 
TO  GOODS  THAT  ARE 

MADE  IN  U.  S.  A. 


Number  Seven 


Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  Inc. 
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Arrow 

Qango  SHIRTS 

THE  Arrow  marks  a  variety  of  Shirts  for  evening 
wear  and  dances.  The  nicety  of  the  fit,  the 
splendid  quality  of  the  fabrics,  the  correctness  of  the 
styles  and  the  superior  workmanship  give  to  these 
shirts  an  air  not  surpassed  even  by  the  product  of  the 
shirt'tO'Order  shop.  $2.00,  $2.50  and  higher 

Cluett,  Peabody  62?  Co.,  Inc.  Makers  Troy,  N.  Y. 


BELIEVING  IN  GREAT  PIANOS 
—AND  MAKING  THEM 


Stradivarius  made  great  violins  because  he  believed  in 
great  violins,  loved  his  work,  and  put  himself  into 
every  instrument  he  made. 

Every  piano-maker  has  to  depend  upon  the  men  in  his  factory  for  the 
actual  work  on  every  piano.  But  the  piano-maker  can  believe  in  great 
pianos — he  can  put  himself  and  the  love  of  his  work  into  every  piano 
he  makes — by  putting  it  into  his  men. 

The  men  in  his  factory  will  prefer  to  make  pianos  in  the 
Stradivarius  spirit,  if  factory  conditions  will  let  them. 

That  spirit  has  been  developed  in  the  Packard  Piano  Factory  by 
factory  conditions  that  make  every  workman  look  upon 

THE  PACKARD  PIANO 

as  his  piano,  and  its  artistic  qualities  as  a  personal  achievement.  It  is 
this  spirit  that  makes  it  worth  your  while  to 

INVESTIGATE  THE  PACKARD 

before  you  buy  any  piano.  Send  for  catalog  and  local  dealer’s  name. 


THE  PACKARD  PIANO  COMPANY 


Fort  Wayne 

UPRIGHT  PIANOS 
PLAYER  PIANOS 


Indiana 

MINIATURE  GRANDS 
CONCERT  GRANDS 


while  in  his  chair  there  sat  a  young 
woman.  Her  neatly  cut  garments  and 
smart  fur  collar  spoke  of  her  better  posi¬ 
tion  in  life.  She,  too,  had  made  her 
offering  on  the  altar  of  the  nation’s  life. 
Too  proud  to  show  her  feelings,  she  had, 
almost  without  visible  sign,  read  her  fate 
within  those  ghastly  columns  and  had 
reached  the  outer  door  only  to  sink  in 
the  chair  beyond.  I  saw  her  but  for  an 
instant  and  turned  hastily  away,  but  still 
the  picture  remains.  With  head  resting 
on  the  blotter  and  hands  clasped  tightly 
beneath  her  small  white  forehead,  she 
sat  with  deep  gasping  sobs  that  shook 
her  small  girl’s  body  through  and 


through.  And,  as  she  sobs,  her  costly 
fur  slips  from  her  slender  shoulders  to 
the  floor,  and  the  great  rough  soldier, 
picking  it  up,  gently  places  it  about  her 
neck.  With  an  effort  she  stands  up, 
speaks  a  courteous  word  in  Russian  to 
the  gentle  soldier,  and  then  she,  too, 
passes  through  the  throng  and  is  gone. 
Nothing  can  be  truer  than  this :  the 
greatness  of  a  nation’s  future  is  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  direct  ratio  in  which  its 
units,  humblest  peasant  and  highest 
noble  alike,  are  willing  to  make  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  a  national  ideal. 
And  when  any  people  are  united  in  such 
an  ideal  their  future  is  assured. 


The  Fall  of  Antwerp 

( Continued  from  page  7) 


houses  were  empty.  Yet  occasionally  one 
caught  sight  of  faces  peering  up  from 
basement  windows  or  of  some  stubborn 
householder  standing  in  his  southern 
doorway  staring  into  space.  Once  I 
passed  a  woman  bound  away  from,  in¬ 
stead  of  toward,  the  river  with  her  big 
bundle;  and  once  an  open  carriage  with 
a  family  in  it  driving,  with  peculiarly 
Flemish  composure,  toward  the  quay,  and 
as  I  hurried  past  the  park,  along  the 
Avenue  Van  Dyck — where  fresh  craters 
made  by  exploding  shells  had  been  dug 
in  the  turf — the  swans,  still  floating  on 
the  little  lake,  placidly  dipped  their  white 
necks  under  water  as  if  it  were  a  quiet 
morning  in  May. 

Work  for  a  Samaritan 

OW  and  then,  as  the  shell’s  wail 
swung  over  its  long  parabola,  there 
came  with  the  detonation,  across  the  roofs, 
the  rumble  of  falling  masonry.  Once  I 
passed  a  house  quietly  burning,  and  on 
the  pavement  were  lopped-off  trees. 
The  impartiality  with  which  those  far- 
off  gunners  distributed  their  attentions 
was  disconcerting.  Peering  down  one  of 
the  up-and-down  streets  before  crossing 
it,  as  if  a  shell  were  an  automobile  which 
you  might  see  and  dodge,  you  would 
shoot  across  and,  turning  into  a  cozy 
little  side  street,  think  to  yourself  that 
here  at  least  they  had  not  come,  and  then 
promptly  see,  squarely  in  front,  another 
of  those  craters  blown  down  through  the 
Belgian  blocks. 

Presently  I  found  myself  under  the 
trees  of  the  Boulevard  Leopold,  not  far 
from  the  British  hospital,  and  recalled 
that  it  was  about  time  that  promise  was 
made  good.  It  was  time  indeed,  and  help 
with  lifting  they  needed  very  literally. 
The  order  had  just  come  to  leave  the 
building,  bringing  the  wounded  and  such 
equipment  as  they  could  pack  into  half 
a  dozen  motor  busses  and  retire — just 
where,  I  did  not  hear — in  the  direction 
of  Ghent.  As  I  entered  the  porte- 
cochere  two  poor  wrecks  of  war  were 
being  led  out  by  their  nurses — more  men 
burned  in  the  powder  explosion  at  Wael- 
hem,  their  seared  faces  and  hands  cov¬ 
ered  with  oil  and  cotton  just  as  they  had 
been  lifted  from  bed. 

Parade  of  the  Wounded 

HE  phrase  “whistle  of  shells”  had 
taken  on  a  new  reality  since  mid¬ 
night.  Now  one  was  to  learn  something 
of  the  meaning  of  those  equally  famil¬ 
iar  words,  “they  succeeded  in  saving  their 
wounded,  although  under  heavy  fire.” 

None  of  the  wounded  could  walk,  none 
dress  himself ;  most  of  them  in  ordinary 
times  would  have  lain  where  they  were 
for  weeks.  There  were  fractured  legs 
not  yet  set,  men  with  faces  half  shot 
away,  men  half  out  of  their  heads,  and 
all  these  had  to  be  dressed  somehow,  cov¬ 
ered  up,  crowded  into  or  on  top  of  the 
busses  and  started  off  through  a  city 
under  bombardment  toward  open  coun¬ 
try  which  might  already  be  occupied  by 
the  enemy. 

Bundles  of  uniforms,  mud-stained, 
blood-stained,  just  as  they  had  come 
from  the  trenches,  were  dumped  out  of 
the  storeroom  and  distributed,  hit  or 
miss. 

British  “Tommies”  went  out  as  Bel¬ 
gians,  Belgians  in  British  khaki;  the 
man  whose  broken  leg  I  had  lifted  the 
day  before  we  simply  bundled  in  his  bed 
blankets  and  set  up  in  the  corner  of  a 
bus.  One  healthy-looking  Belgian  boy, 
on  whom  I  was  trying  to  pull  a  pair  of 
British  trousers,  seemed  to  have  nothing 
at  all  the  matter  with  him,  until  it  pres¬ 
ently  appeared  that  he  was  speechless 
and  paralyzed  in  both  left  arm  and  left 
leg.  And  while  we  were  working,  an 
English  soldier  shot  through  the  jaw  and 


throat  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  bed,  shak¬ 
ing  with  a  hideous  rattling  cough. 

The  hospital  was  in  a  handsome  stone 
building,  in  ordinary  times  a  club,  per¬ 
haps,  or  a  school ;  a  wide  stone  stairway 
led  up  the  center,  and  above  it  was  a 
glass  skylight.  This  central  well  would 
have  been  a  charming  place  for  a  shell 
to  drop  into,  and  one  did  drop  not  more 
than  fifty  feet  or  so  away,  in  or  close  to 
the  rear  court.  A  few  yards  down  the  ave¬ 
nue  another  shell  hit  a  cornice  and  sent 
a  ton  or  so  of  masonry  crashing  down  on 
the  sidewalk.  Under  conditions  like 
these  the  nurses  kept  running  up  and 
down  that  staircase  during  the  endless 
hour  or  two  in  which  the  wounded  were 
being  dressed  and  carried  on  stretchers 
to  the  street.  They  stood  by  the  busses 
making  their  men  comfortable,  and  when 
the  first  busses  were  filled  they  sat  in  the 
open  street  on  top  of  them,  patiently 
waiting,  as  calm  and  smiling  as  circus 
queens  on  their  gilt  chariots.  The  be¬ 
havior  of  the  men  in  the  trenches  was 
cool  enough,  but  they  at  least  were  fight¬ 
ing  men  and  but  taking  the  chance  of 
war.  These  were  civilian  volunteers, 
they  had  not  even  trenches  to  shelter 
them,  and  it  took  a  rather  unforeseen 
and  difficult  sort  of  courage  to  leave  that 
fairly  safe  masonry  building  and  sit  smil¬ 
ing  and  helpful  on  top  of  a  motor  bus 
during  a  wait  of  half  an  hour  or  so,  any 
second  of  which  might  be  one’s  last. 

No  Tears 

HERE  was  an  American  nurse  there, 
a  tall,  radiant  girl,  whom  they  called, 
and  rightly,  “Morning  Glory,”  who  had 
been  introduced  to  me  the  day  before  be¬ 
cause  we  both  belonged  to  that  curious 
foreign  race  of  Americans.  What  her 
name  was  I  haven’t  the  least  idea,  and  if 
we  were  to  meet  to-morrow,  doubtless  we 
should  have  to  be  carefully  presented  over 
again,  but  I  remember  calling  out  to  her : 
“Good-by,  American  girl !”  as  we  passed 
in  the  hall  during  the  last  minute  or 
two,  and  she  said  good-by,  and  suddenly 
reached  out  and  put  her  hand  on  my 
shoulder  and  added,  “Good  luck !”  or 
“God  bless  you  1”  or  something  like  that. 
And  these  seemed  at  the  moment  quite 
the  usual  things  to  do  and  say.  The  doc¬ 
tor  in  charge  and  the  general’s  wife 
apologized  for  running  away,  as  they 
called  it,  and  the  last  I  saw  of  the  latter 
was  as  she  waved  back  to  me  from  the 
top  of  a  bus,  with  just  that  look  of  con¬ 
cern  over  the  desperate  ride  they  were 
beginning  which  a  slightly  preoccupied 
hostess  casts  over  a  dinner  table  about 
which  are  seated  a  number  of  oddly  as¬ 
sorted  guests. 

The  strange  procession  got  away  safely 
at  last,  and  safely,  too,  so  I  was  told 
later,  across  the  river;  but  where  they 
finally  spent  the  night  I  never  heard. 

Anything  hut  Capture 

HURRIED  down  the  street  and  into  the 
Rue  Nerviens.  It  must  have  been  about 
four  o’clock  by  that  time.  The  bright 
October  morning  had  changed  to  a  chill 
and  dismal  afternoon,  and  up  the  west¬ 
ern  sky  in  the  direction  of  the  river  a 
vast  curtain  of  greasy  black  smoke  was 
rolling.  The  petrol  tanks  which  stretched 
for  half  a  mile  or  so  along  the  Scheldt 
had  been  set  afire.  It  looked  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  as  if  the  whole  city  might  be  going, 
but  there  was  no  time  then  to  think  of 
possibilities,  and  I  slipped  down  the  lee 
side  of  the  street  to  the  door  with  the 
Red  Cross  flag.  The  front  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  was  shut  tight.  It  took  several 
pulls  at  the  bell  to  bring  anyone,  and  in¬ 
side  I  found  a  Belgian  family  who  had 
left  their  own  house  for  the  thicker  ceil¬ 
ings  of  the  hospital,  and  the  nuns  back 
in  the  wards  with  their  nervous  men. 

Their  servants  had  left  that  morning, 
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(Paliforrua 


Panama 


Your  Opportunity  to  See  California  and 
Her  Great  Exposition 

Celebrating  the  Opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

SOMETIME  during  1915  you  will  contem¬ 
plate  a  trip — to  lake  or  mountain,  sea¬ 
shore  or  camp. 

All  the  fun,  the  recreation,  the  health  you  count 
upon  will  he  yours,  plus  a  wealth  of  knowledge  on  the 
garden  spot  of  America,  if  you  come  to  California  and 
her  great  expositions,  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco. 

1915  is  the  “year  of  decision’’  and  California  is  the  land  of  oppor¬ 
tunity.  You  don’t  know  all  that  this  life  holds  for  you  until  you 
have  seen  Southern  California. 

When  the  cold  winds  chill  you  to  the  bone,  and  the 
flowers  and  grass  are  gone  at  home,  pack  a  trunk  and  bring 
the  family  to  San  Diego.  Take  advantage  of  the  low  rail¬ 
road  rates.  You  can  live  in  San  Diego  cheaper  than  you 
can  at  home,  whether  you  stay  a  week  or  a  lifetime. 

Perhaps — very  likely  in  fact,  you  will  find  here  freedom 
from  your  struggle  for  financial  independence. 

And  the  Exposition  !  San  Diego  has  built  an  exposition  which 
does  not  remotely  resemble  any  other  exposition  past  or  present.  It  is  a 
dream  city  of  the  old  world — a  paradise  of  multi-colored  flowers  and 
verdant  foliage.  It  is  a  big  Garden  of  Eden  in  which  are  massed  the 
counterpart  of  all  the  wonder  spots  you  ever  saw  in  your  life  or  picture. 

The  buildings  are  low — of  Spanish  Mission  architecture.  Purple 
bougainvillea  and  clinging  roses  of  every  hue  climb  to  rug-draped  bal¬ 
conies.  Flocks  of  pigeons  hover  above  the  towers,  where  mission 
bells  swing  as  in  days  of  old.  Long  shaded  restful  arcades,  with  here 
and  there  a  Spanish  dancing  girl  with  her  tinkling  tambourine  or  Cas¬ 
tanet  blend  with  the  picture. 

1  hese  buildings  house  no  rows  of  tiresome  exhibits  of  finished 
products.  Instead,  they  throb  with  action.  The  development  of 
manufacturing  as  a  science  is  shown.  Apparatus,  machinery,  tools, 
instruments  from  the  big  plants  of  the  world  have  been  transplanted  to 
show  you  how  the  things  you  use  and  wear  and  eat  are  made. 

There’s  a  10-acre  model  farm,  where  you  can  get  the  facts  and 
figures  for  that  little  place  you  have  been  dreaming  about  for  the  future. 
A  tea  plantation,  and  a  thousand  other  marvels  which  you  wouldn't 
miss  for  the  world.  Think  of  missing  it  all  and  having  to  get  it 
second-hand  from  your  friends  who  saw. 

Five  hundred  miles  to  the  North  lies  San  Francisco  where  during  the  greater 
part  of  1915  will  be  held  another  Exposition,  also  celebrating  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  presenting  to  the  world  many  features  differing  from  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  Beautiful— the  two  supplementing  one  another.  When  California  celebrates, 
the  Golden  State’s  enthusiasm  requires  two  outlets. 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  see  California — San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  River¬ 
side  and  San  Francisco.  To  see  the  Grand  Canyon  on  your  way  out,  and 
Yellowstone  Park  on  your  way  back.  The  railroads,  the  hotels  and  exposition 
have  all  combined  to  make  it  easy  for  you. 

Ask  your  railroad  ticket  agent  for  the  facts ,  then 

'  o\  Get  Your  Ticket  for  San  Diego  .  /T"7'"'"  — 

4  dp  * 

£  _J|  I  “Hacer  lo  que  tu.  Oh!  Es-  1  Q1  C 

•y  pana,  Nunca  sonaste  ”  lt/10  £ 

\  ^  ’7  — Cervantes.  A 

“To  dowhat  thou,  O  Spain,  fl-if*  ‘ 

)  did  never  dream.”  lllc 

'  — Cervantes.  Year  I"  : 
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R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Co. 


*  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


THERE  never  can  be  another  tobacco  so 
plumb  full  o’  happiness,  and  so  everlasting 
shy  of  the  sting  and  smart  that  makes  you  wish 
you’d  never  learned  to  smoke,  as 

Fringe  Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 

P.  A.  serves  you  with  just  one  soul-satisfying  smoke 
after  another,  and  all  because  of  that  wonderful  patented 
process  that  sent  the  old-line  tobacco-bite  and  tongue- 
burn  to  the  discard. 

Take  home  a  10c  tidy 
red  tin  of  P.  A.  tonight 
or  a  5c  toppy  red  bag, 
and  get  out  your  old 
jimmy  pipe.  Here’s  to¬ 
bacco  you  can  smoke  to 
your  heart’s  content  and 
never  a  wish  you  hadn’t 
smoked  that  last  pipeful. 

And  talk  about  lickin’  good 
cigarettes!  P.  A. is  the  goods. 

Once  you’re  hep  to  the  real 
joyousness  of  P.  A.  you’ll 
be  buying  the  jimdandy  all¬ 
glass  humidor.  It  holds  a 
pound  of  P.  A.  smokings  and 
keeps  it  pipe -fit.  Dealers 
also  sell  P.  A.  in  pound  and 
half-pound  tin  humidors. 

It’s  there.  Get  it. 
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the  throe  or  four  sisters  in  charge  had 
had  to  do  all  the  cooking  and  housework 
as  wel’l  as  look  after  their  patients,  and 
now  they  were  keeping  calm  and  smiling 
to  subdue  as  best  they  could  the  fears  of 
the  P.elgian  wounded,  who  were  ready  to 
jump  out  of  bed,  whatever  their  condi¬ 
tion,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Each  one  had  no  doubt  that 
if  he  were  not  murdered  outright  lie 
would  he  taken  to  Germany  and  forced 
to  fight  in  the  east  against  the  Russians. 
Fleveral,  who  knew  very  well  what  was 
going  on  outside,  had  been  found  by  the 
nurses  that  morning  out  of  bed  and  all 
ready  to  take  to  the  street. 

Yet  They  Remain 

LEST  they  should  hear  that  their  eom- 
>  rades  in  the  Boulevard  Leopold  had 
been  moved,  the  lay  sister — the  English 
lady — and  I  withdrew  to  the  operating 
room,  closed  the  door,  and  in  that  curious 
retreat  talked  over  the  situation.  No  or¬ 
ders  had  come  to  leave ;  in  fact,  they  had 
been  told  to  stay.  They  did  have  a  man 
now  in  the  shape  of  the  Belgian  gentle¬ 
man,  and  from  the  same  source  an  able- 
bodied  servant,  but  how  long  these  would 
stay,  where  food  was  to  be  found  in  that 
desolate  city,  when  the  bombardment 
would  cease,  and  what  the  Germans 
would  do  with  them — well,  it  was  not  a 
pleasant  situation  for  a  handful  of 
women.  But  it  was  not  of  themselves 
she  was  thinking,  but  of  their  wounded 
and  of  Belgium,  and  of  what  both  had 
suffered  already  and  of  what  might  yet 
be  in  store.  It  was  of  that  this  frail 
little  sister  talked  that  hopeless  after¬ 
noon,  while  the  smoke  in  the  west  spread 
farther  up  the  sky,  and  she  would  now 
and  then  pause  in  the  middle  of  a  syl¬ 
lable  while  a  shell  sang  overhead,  then 
take  it  up  again. 

Meanwhile  the  light  was  going,  a^nd 
before  it  became  quite  dark  and  my 
hotel  deserted,  perhaps,  as  the  rest  of 
Antwerp,  it  seemed  best  to  be  getting 
across  town.  I  could  not  believe  that 
the  Germans  could  treat  such  a  place 
and  people  with  anything  but  considera¬ 
tion  and  told  the  little  nurse  so.  She 
came  to  the  edge  of  the  glass-covered 
court,  laughingly  saying  I  had  best  run 
across  it,  and  wondering  where  we,  who 
had  met  twice  now  under  such  curious 
circumstances,  would  meet  again.  Then 
she  turned  back  to  the  ward — to  wait 
with  that  roomful  of  more  or  less  panicky 
men  for  the  tramp  of  German  soldiers 
and  the  knock  on  the  door  which  meant 
that  they  were  prisoners. 

Flight  or  the  Germans  ? 

URRYING  across  town,  I  passed,  not 
far  from  the  Hotel  St.  Antoine,  a 
blazing  four-story  building,  nearly  burned 
out  now,  and,  like  the  other  Antwerp  fires, 
not  spreading  beyond  its  four  walls.  The 
cathedral  was  not  touched,  and  indeed,  in 
spite  of  the  noise  and  terror,  the  mate¬ 
rial  damage  was  comparatively  slight. 
Soldiers  were  clearing  the  quay  and  set¬ 
ting  a  guard  directly  in  front  of  our 
hotel — one  of  the  few  places  in  Antwerp 
that  night  where  one  could  get  so  much 
as  a  crust  of  bread — and  behind  drawn 
curtains  as  usual  we  made  what  cheer 
we  could.  There  were  two  American 
photographers  and  a  correspondent  who 
had  spent  the  night  before  in  the  cellar 
of  a  house,  the  upper  story  of  which  had 
been  wrecked  by  a  shell ;  a  British  intel¬ 
ligence  officer,  with  the  most  bewildering 
way  of  hopping  back  and  forth  between  a 
brown  civilian  suit  and  a  spick-and-span 
new  uniform,  and  several  Belgian  fam¬ 
ilies  hoping  to  get  a  boat  downstream  in 
the  morning. 

We  sat  round  the  great  fire  in  the  hall, 
above  which  the  architect,  building  for 
happier  times,  laid  had  the  bad  grace  to 
place  a  skylight  and  discussed  the  time 
and  means  of  getting  away.  The  intelli¬ 
gence  officer,  not  wishing  to  be  made  a 
prisoner,  was  for  getting  a  boat  of  some 
sort  at  the  first  crack  of  dawn,  and  the 
photographers,  who  had  had  the  roof  blown 
off  over  their  heads,  heartily  agreed  with 
him.  I  did  not  like  to  leave  without  at 
least  a  glimpse  of  those  spiked  helmets 
nor  to  desert  my  friends  in  the  Rue 
Nerviens,  and  yet  there  was  the  likeli¬ 
hood.  if  one  remained,  of  being  marooned 
indefinitely  in  the  midst  of  the  conquer¬ 
ing  army. 

Even  the  British 

EAX WHILE  the  flight  of  shells  con¬ 
tinued,  a  dozen  or  more  fires  could 
be  seen  from  the  upper  windows  of  the 
hotel,  and  billows  of  red  flame  from  the 
burning  petrol  tanks  rolled  up  the  south¬ 
ern  sky.  It  had  been  what  might  he 


called  a  rather  full  day,  and  the  wail  of 
approaching  projectiles  began  to  get  a 
bit  on  one’s  nerves.  One  started  at  the 
slamming  of  a  door,  took  every  dull 
thump  for  a  distant  explosion,  and  when 
we  finally  turned  in,  I  carried  the  mat¬ 
tress  from  my  room,  which  faced  the 
south,  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  laid  it  on  the  floor  beside  another 
man’s  bed.  Before  a  shell  could  reach 
me  it  would  have  to  traverse  at  least 
three  partitions  and  possibly  him  as  well. 

After  midnight  the  bombardment 
quieted,  but  shells  continued  to  visit  us 
from  time  to  time  all  night.  All  night 
the  Belgians  were  retreating  across  the 
pontoon  bridge,  and  once— it  must  have 
been  about  two  or  three  o’clock — I  heard 
a  sound  which  meant  that  all  was  over. 
It  was  the  crisp  tramp — different  from 
the  Belgian  shuffle — of  British  soldiers, 
and  up  from  the  street  came  an  English 
voice :  “Best  foot  forward,  boys !”  and  a 
little  farther  on :  “Look  alive,  men ; 
they’ve  just  picked  up  our  range!” 

I  went  to  the  window  and  watched 
them  tramp  by — the  same  men  we  had 
seen  that  morning.  The  petrol  fire  was 
still  flaming  across  the  south,  a  steamer 
of  some  sort  was  burning  at  her  wharf 
beside  the  bridge — Napoleon’s  veterans 
retreating  from  Moscow  could  scarcely 
have  left  behind  a  more  complete  picture 
of  war  than  did  those  young  recruits. 

The  Frenzy  of  Retreat 

ORNING  came  dragging  up  out  of 
that  dreadful  night,  smoky,  damp, 
and  chill.  It  was  almost  a  London  fog  that 
lay  over  the  abandoned  town.  I  had  just 
packed  up  and  was  walking  through  one 
of  the  upper  halls  when  there  was  a 
crash  that  shook  the  whole  building,  the 
sound  of  falling  glass,  and  out  in  the 
river  a  geyser  of  water  shot  up,  timbers 
and  boards  flew  from  the  bridge,  and 
there  were  dozens  of  smaller  splashes  as 
if  from  a  shower  of  shot.  I  thought  that 
the  hotel  was  hit  at  last  and  that  the 
Germans,  having  let  civilians  escape  over 
the  bridge,  were  turning  everything 
loose,  determined  to  make  an  end  of  the 
business.  It  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Belgians  blowing  up  the  bridge  to  cover 
their  retreat.  In  any  case  it  seemed  use¬ 
less  to  stay  longer,  and  within  an  hour, 
on  a  tug  jammed  with  the  last  refugees, 
we  were  starting  downstream. 

Behind  us,  up  the  river,  a  vast  curtain 
of  lead-colored  smoke  from  the  petrol 
tanks  had  climbed  up  the  sky  and  spread 
out  mushroom-wise,  as  smoke  and  ashes 
sometimes  spread  out  from  a  volcano. 
This  smoke,  merging  with  the  fog  and 
the  smoke  from  the  Antwerp  fires,  seemed 
to  cover  the  whole  sky.  And  under  that 
sullen  mantle  the  dark  flames  of  the 
petrol  still  glowed ;  to  the  left  was  the 
blazing  skeleton  of  the  ship,  and  on  the 
right  Antwerp  itself,  the  rich,  old.  beau¬ 
tiful,  comfortable  city,  all  but  hidden, 
and  now  and  then  sending  forth  the  boom 
of  an  exploding  shell  like  a  groan. 

A  large  empty  German  steamer,  the 
Gneisenau,  marooned  here  since  the  war, 
came  swinging  slowly  out  into  the  river, 
pushed  by  two  or  three  nervous  little 
tugs — to  be  sunk  there,  apparently,  in 
midstream.  From  the  pontoon  bridge, 
which  stubbornly  refused  to  yield,  came 
explosion  after  explosion,  and  up  and 
down  the  river  fires  sprang  up.  and  there 
were  other  explosions,  as  the  crushed 
Belgians,  in  a  sort  of  rage  of  devasta¬ 
tion,  became  their  own  destroyers. 

What  to  Think  Of 

BY  following  the  adventures  of  one  in¬ 
dividual  I  have  endeavored  to  sug¬ 
gest  what  the  bombardment  ’of  a  modern 
city  was  like — what  you  might  expect  if 
an  invading  army  came  tomorrow  to 
New  York  or  Chicago  or  San  Francisco. 
I  have  only  coasted  along  the  edges  of 
Belgium’s  tragedy,  and  the  rest  of  the 
story,  of  which  we  were  a  part  for  the 
next  two  days — the  flight  of  those  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  homeless  people — 
is  something  that  can  scarcely  be  told 
— you  must  follow  it  out  in  imagination 
into  its  countless  uprooted,  disorganized 
lives.  l"ou  must  imagine  old  people 
struggling  along  over  miles  and  miles  of 
country  roads;  young  girls,  under  bur¬ 
dens  a  man  might  not  care  to  bear, 
tramping  until  they  had  to  carry  their 
shoes  in  their  hands  and  go  barefoot  to 
rest  their  unaccustomed  feet.  You  must 
imagine  the  pathetic  efforts  of  hundreds 
of  people  to  keep  clean  by  washing  in 
wayside  streams  or  ditches;  imagine 
babies  going  without  milk  because  there 
was  no  milk  to  be  had ;  families  shiver¬ 
ing  in  damp  hedgerows  or  against  hay¬ 
stacks  where  darkness  overtook  them ; 
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and  you  must  imagine  this  not  on  one 
road,  but  on  every  road,  for  mile  after 
mile  over  a  whole  countryside.  What 
was  to  become  of  these  people  when  their 
little  supply  of  food  was  exhausted? 

Where  could  they  go?  Even  if  back  to 
their  homes,  it  would  be  but  to  lift  their 
hats  to  their  conquerors,  never  know  but 
that  the  next  week  or  month  would  sweep 
the  tide  of  war  back  over  them  again. 

Never  in  modern  times,  not  in  our 
generation  at  least,  has  the  world  seen 
anything  like  that  flight — nothing  so 
strange,  so  overwhelming,  so  pitiful.  And 
when  I  say  pitiful,  you  must  not  think 
of  hysterical  women,  desperate,  trampling 
men,  tears  and  screams.  In  all  those 
miles  one  saw  neither  complaining  nor 
protestation — at  times  one  might  almost 
have  thought  it  some  vast  eccentric  pic¬ 
nic.  No,  it  was  their  orderliness,  their 
thrift  and  kindness,  their  unmistakable 
usefulness,  which  made  the  waste  and 
irony  of  it  all  so  colossal  and  hideous. 

Each  family  had  its  big  round  loaves  of 

bread  and  its  pile  of  hay  for  the  horses,  _ „„ _ _ _ _  _ _  _ |. 
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the  bags  of  pears  and  potatoes ;  the  chil¬ 
dren  had  their  little  dolls,  and  you  would 
see  some  tired  mother  with  her  big 
bundle  under  one  arm  and  some  fluffy 
little  puppy  in  the  other.  You  could  not 
associate  them  with  forty-centimeter 
shells  or  burned  churches  and  libraries 
or  anything  but  fjuiet  homes  and  peace¬ 
able,  helpful  lives.  You  could  not  be 
swept  along  by  that  endless  stream  of 
exiles  and  retain  at  the  end  of  the  day 
any  particular  enthusiasm  for  the  red 
glory  of  war.  And  when  we  crossed  the 
Dutch  border  that  afternoon  and  came 
on  a  village  street  full  of  Belgian  sol¬ 
diers  cut  off  and  forced  to  cross  the  line, 
to  be  interned  here,  presumably  until 
the  war  was  over,  one  could  not  mourn 
very  deeply  their  lost  chances  of  martial 
glory  as  they  unslung  their  rifles  and 
turned  them  over  to  the  good-natured 
Dutch  gua.rd.  They  had  held  back  that 
avalanche  long  enough,  these  Belgians, 
and  one  felt  as  one  would  to  see  lost 
children  get  home  again  or  some  one 
dragged  from  under  the  wheels. 


busy  market  place  of  the 
world.”  A  financier,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  in  the 
country  when  asked  about 
the  effect  of  the  war  upon 
American  commerce,  an¬ 
swered  :  “Plainly  enough,  the 
war  will  impoverish  Europe. 

She  will  no  longer  have  any 
purchasing  power.  She  vyill 
not  be  able  to  buy  anything. 
Consequently,  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  sell  anything.  I 
look  forward  to  a  business 
paralysis  in  the  United 
States.” 

A  careful  weighing  of  this 
consensus  of  opinion  above 
should  be  a  valuable  guide 
to  the  consumer,  small  busi¬ 
ness  man,  and  manufac¬ 
turer. 

Anyhow,  the  currency  re¬ 
cently  given  to  the  rumor, 
started  by  General  Sherman 
some  years  ago,  that  “war 
is  hell”  has  brought  in  a 
vigorous  protest  from  hell. 

In  our  foreign  relations  as 
a  people  we  are  maintaining 
an  attitude  of  neutrality  and 
disgust ;  Hearst  has  taken  up 
the  Caws  of  Peace. 

The  loud  rumble  of  a  can¬ 
nonade  by  the  poets  of  the 
combatants  has  been  heard 
from  the  Battle  of  the  Muse. 

Necessity  for  neutrality  by 
poets  of  the  United  States  until  to-day 
has  admitted  of  little  but  odes  to  gen- 
eralties.  Now  comes  a  suggestion  for  a 
form  of  neutral  poem. 

RIGHT  TRIUMPHANT 
I 

For  centuries  thy  deathless  might 
f  Vaterland  'I 
rti,  I  Britannia  1  , .  , 

0h  )  Petrograd  \  0n 
I  La  Patrie  J 

Has  carried  banners  of  tike  right 
f  Twin  eagles  ~] 

1  Union  Jack  I 
j  Russian  emblem 
[  Tricolor 

II* 


"I’ve  heard  a  lot 
of  high-brow  reasons 
to  explain  this  war .  .  .  ” 


in  the  sky 
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Thine  is  the  cause  of  God. 

Business  of  Explaining 

THE  reason  for  the  war  is  being  dis¬ 
cussed.  It  l?.as  been  definitely  traced  to 
the  evil  influence  of  the  stars,  to  the  in¬ 
digestion  and  the  decreased  efficiency  of 
the  chauffeur  who  drove  the  Austrian 
Prince  into  the  range  of  assassins  from 
Bosnia,  to  national  honor,  to  diplomats, 
to  a  mistake  in  a  code  message,  to  the 
demon  rum,  to  the  weather,  to  late 
trains,  mosquitoes,  tight  shoes,  insidious 
lobby,  the  I.  W.  W.,  lawyers,  feminism, 
modern  poetry,  laundries,  poisoned  nee¬ 
dles,  dull  lawn  mowers,  and  hay  fever. 

One  of  our  local  poets  has  undertaken 
to  explain  the  war  as  follows: 


GERMANISM 

That’s  what  the  war  is  all  about 
And  those  who  understand  it 
Will  take  their  side  according  to 
Their  wish  to  Pan  or  Can  it. 

No  opinion  about  the  war 
is  complete  without  an  ex¬ 
planation  by  a  military  ex¬ 
pert.  The  newest  type  of  ex¬ 
pert  in  warfare,  and  one  of 
the  most  ‘thorough,  is  the 
gunman.  A  New  York  gun¬ 
man,  therefore,  who,  like 
other  military  experts,  shall 
remain  anonymous,  has  pre¬ 
pared  the  following  ex¬ 
planation  which  is  so  clear 
that  even  the  man  of  aver¬ 
age  intelligence  can  under¬ 
stand  it. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THIS  FRACAS 

or 

Tell  It  To  The  Judge 

By  Our  Military  Expert 

I’ve  heard  a  lot  of  high¬ 
brow  reasons  to  explain 
this  war,  but  I’m  telling  it 
plain  when  I  say  that  I  put 
it  down  to  carrying  loaded 
weapons. 

Maybe  embarrassment  has 
slipped  something  over,  too. 
A  great  ruler  must  be  em¬ 
barrassed  just  as  an  ordinary 
guy  would  be  when  he’s  asked 
why  he’s  carrying  so  much 
artillery  and  never  using  it.  Everybody 
says  he  is  four-flushing,  and  by  and  by 
he  begins  to  think  so  himself.  People 
go  to  a  king  and  they  ask  why  so  much 
money  is  spent  on  armies  and  navies 
and  then  a  long-drawn-out  peace  brings 
a  blush  to  the  royal  face.  The  king 
says  he’s  carrying  his  weapons  for 
moral  effect.  By  and  by  that  wears  off 
and  he  gets  the  laugh.  Carrying  loaded 
weapons  is  what  makes  a  gunman.  I’ve 
seen  them  made  that  way.  And,  of 
course,  a  gunman  who  doesn’t  shoot  is  no 
more  a  gunman  than  somebody  hanging 
out  the  wash. 

As  I  say,  and  going  on  to  explain  this 
war,  it  is  very  embarrassing  to  a  king 
to  be  always  gun  toting,  without  any¬ 
thing  more  happening  than  being  tired 
by  the  load.  A  gunman  pulls  his  gun 
and  practices  before  the  mirror;  the 
monarch  holds  a  peace  mobilization  and 
a  naval  review.  They  both  like  their 
own  looks  and  are  ready  to  he  insulted. 

Then  the  gunman  waits  for  somebody 
to  insult  him,  and  whips  out  his  gun. 
When  the  smoke  clears  away  somebody 
says:  “What  did  you  shoot  for?”  The 
gunman  says :  “That  guy  gave  me  an  evil 
look.  I  thought  he  had  a  knife  and  was 
going  to  pull  it.” 

Now  take  the  king.  He  starts  his 
army  over  the  border.  “What  d’ye  do 
that  for?”  we  ask. 

“I  thought  somebody  threw  a  brick,” 
he  says.  “Look  in  my  White  Paper  and 
you’ll  see  it  all  explained.” 

We  turn  to  the  other  fellow  and  we 
says:  “What  did  you  throw  a  dornick 
for?” 

“It  wasn’t  a  brick.  It  was  a  diploma¬ 
tic  rose,”  says  this  other  guy.  “I  threw 
it  very  gentle  at  that  low-brow  menace 
to  civilization.  Look  at  him  now  where 
it  lit  on  him !  The  first  thing  you  know, 
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Team  Work”  for 
Twelve  Years 


Organization  wins  every  time,  in  war, 
sport,  business.  The  Continental  Motor  is 
today  America’s  Standard  because,  for  twelve 
years,  with  every  ounce  of  energy  and  with 
undivided  enthusiasm,  a  group  of  meh  have 
played  the  game  fair  and  square  and  hard. 
They  are  the  Directors  of  the  Continental 
Motor  Manufacturing  Co. 


[ontmmM 

Maims 


The  influence  of  this  great  Conti¬ 
nental  organization  permeates  the 
whole  motor  car  industry. 

It  safeguards  production  for  over  a 
hundred  manufacturers  of  trucks  and 
pleasure  vehicles  by  assuring  a  steady 
schedule  of  motors  even  in  the  hurly- 
burly  and  mad  rush  of  the  heavy 
buying  season. 

It  holds  the  market  stable  by  fur¬ 
nishing  an  unvarying  measure  of  value. 

It  steadies  the  trend  of  design,  for  it 
is  a  clearing  house  wherein  the  ideas 
of  world  famous  engineers  (not  only 
the  Continental  corps  but  all  its  allied 
firms)  are  exchanged  and  checked  up. 

It  establishes  sales  of  cars  and  trucks 
on  the  right  basis— quality.  And  there¬ 
by  builds  up  a  permanent  business  for 
the  dealer  on  the  one  enduring  foun¬ 
dation  of  success — the  satisfied  owner. 

Back  your  next  car  with  this  Continental 
organization. 

CONTINENTAL  MOTOR  MFG.  CO. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Largest  exclusive  motor  builders  in  the  world. 

Factories: 


Original  Plant  1902 
Floor  Space  14.000  Sq.ft. 


Extra  Experience 


Present  Plants 
Floor  Space  625,000  S<|. Ft. 
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CUSHION  RUBBER  HEELS 


That  \ 

Foster  Plug  " 
Prevents 
Slipping 
Makes  ’em  ^ 
Wear  Longer 


IF  you  are  an  advocate  of  “Safety  First” 
then  you  will  wear  Cat’s  Paw  Rubber 
Heels.  They  will  be  your  choice  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Foster  Friction  Plug  which 
prevents  slipping  —  makes  them  wear 
longer,  too. 

No  holes  to  track  mud  or  dirt.  And  the  Fos¬ 
ter  Friction  Plug  gives  that  crisp,  little  click  to 
your  step  which  keeps  you  out  of  the  “gum  shoe” 
class. 

Remember  the  black  cat  and  insist  on  Cat’s  Paw 
Heels.  Black  or  tan.  All  dealers.  50c  attached 
— costs  no  more  than  ordinary  kinds. 

Foster  Rubber  Co.,  105  Federal  St.,  Boston, Mass. 

Originators  and  patentees  of  the  Foster  Friction  Plug 
: which  prevents  slipping. 


The  Foster  Orthopedic  Heel 
is  a  boon  to  weak  arches — 
extends  under  the  shank  of 
the  shoe  —  gives  a  firm  sup¬ 
port  to  the  arch.  75c  at¬ 
tached  of  your  dealer  —  or 
sent  postpaid  upon  receipt 
of  50c  and  outline  of  your 
heel. 


As  indispensable  to  the  tourist  who  plans  a 
visit  to  California  during  Exposition  time  as  are 
the  famous  Baedekers,  so  universally  used  by 
foreign  travelers.  Published  to  give  visitors 
practical  information  as  to  hotel  accommoda¬ 
tions,  restaurant  rates,  etc.,  which  will  allow  a 
close  estimate  of  probable  expenses. 

One  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  showing  a  beauti¬ 
ful  series  of  Exposition  pictures.  The  other  is  a  splen¬ 
did  folder  map  of  San  Francisco,  with  concise  directions 
for  easy  sight  seeing.  Both  sent  free  if  you  will  sign 
and  mail  the  coupon  to  either  Mr.  Fort  or  Mr.  Fee, 
whichever  address  is  nearer.  If  you  prefer,  drop  a 
postal  asking  for  books  Nos.  22  and  52. 

Union  Pacific 
Southern  Pacific 


Those  using  this  shortest,  most  direct  route  en¬ 
joy  stopover  privileges  at  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City, 
while  a  visit,  in  season,  to  Yellowstone  National  Park 
and  Lake  Tahoe  may  be  made  at  slight  additional  out¬ 
lay  of  time  and  expense. 

Special  round-trip  fares  in  effect  during  fair  time  are 
shown  in  Exposition  book,  together  with  standard  and 
tourist  sleeping  car  rates  and  other  specific  information. 
Address 

GERRIT  FORT,  P.  T.  M.  C.  S.  FEE,  P.  T.  M. 

Union  Pacific  System  Southern  Pacific 

Omaha,  Neb.  San  Francisco,Cal. 

Ticket  offices  in  all  principal  cities,  including 
.  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  New  York,  Chicago. 


..MAIL  THIS  COUPON.. 


Please  send  me  “California  and  the  Expositions'*  and 
the  “Map  of  San  Francisco”  (Books  Nos.  22  and  52). 


Name. . . . 
Address 
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Here  is  a  private 

cigar,  made  up  specially 
for  me,  banded  with  my 


monogram. 

It  is  made  from  a  special 
Havana  leaf,  selected  in  Cuba 
by  a  man  who  resides  there,  a 
rare  connoisseur  on  tobacco. 


This  is  the  sweetest  smoke 
I  ever  discovered,  though 
I’ve  smoked  for  40  years.  I 
have  never  found  in  a  ready¬ 
made  cigar  such  a  mild  and 
exquisite  aroma.  So  I  have 
this  leaf  made  up  for  me  in 
the  size  and  shape  of  this 
picture. 

This  cigar  is  rather  a  hob¬ 
by  of  mine.  And  I  am  glad 
to  supply  it  to  other  men 
with  a  taste  for  dainty  Ha¬ 
vana.  But  I  seek  only 
men  who  want  something 
exceptional— rare,  delightful 
smokes. 


I  send  the  cigars  by  Par¬ 
cel  Post,  so  supplies  are  very 
convenient.  The  price  is 
$5  per  hundred — $2.60  for  SO 
— charges  paid.  That  price 
is  not  far  from  my  cost. 


Five  Cigars  Free 

If  you  will  send  me  10  cents — 
toward  shipping  expenses— I  will 
mail  you  trial  cigars.  Smoke  five 
with  me— convince  yourself.  The 
price  is  $5  per  hundred,  $2.60  for 
50-all  charges  prepaid.  Use  your 
letterhead,  please  — stating  your 
position  —  or  your  business  card 
and  write  now  for  these  cigars. 


J.  ROGERS  WARNER 

927  Lockwood  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (47 
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lie’ll  be  conquering  the  whole  world.  I’ve 
been  unable  to  sleep  nights  because  of  it. 
Rut  I  can  lick  him  with  one  hand  tied. 
When  I'm  through  with  him,  it  will  cost 
him  10  cents  to  send  a  postal  card  to 
Allspice  and  Lorraine,”  he  says. 

That’s  the  Frenchman.  Then,  the  Eng- 
lisher  pipes  up.  “That’s  right  1  Good 
for  you,”  he  says.  “Go  to  it.  old  top ! 
I’ve  been  thinking  for  ten  years  I'd  have 
to  clean  up  with  this  German  welter¬ 
weight  alone.  I’ll  stay  with  you  till 
your  broke,  old  gangster.  If  Paris  falls, 
you’ll  get  a  nice  letter  from  me,”  he  says. 
“I’ll  never  get  a  chance  like  this  in  a 
hundred  years  to  make  the  balance  of 
power  look  like  a  last  year’s  bird’s  nest. 
For  a  long  time  I  was  on  pins  and 
needles  for  fear  this  German  yegg 
wouldn’t  outrage  laws  and  civilized  cus¬ 
toms  by  starting  through  Belgium  before 
you  got  a  chance  to  do  it.  But  now  that 
worry  is  over,  and  remember  Japan, 
that  upholder  of  English  traditions,  and 
Russia,  the  land  of  the  free,  where  jus¬ 
tice  and  mercy  are  always  lingering,  are 
with  us  now !” 

The  Italian  stands  with  his  hand  on 
his  automatic  waiting  to  see  which  side 
will  treat  when  the  fuss  is  over.  The 
Turk  is  glad  to  see,  for  the  first  time, 
that  the  neighbors  is  too  busy  to  tell  him 
where  he  gets  off. 

And,  with  all  the  gun  play,  the  rag 
chewing  back  and  forth  sounds  like  a 


bargain  day  in  a  cut-price  millinery  shop. 
“The  German  is  destroying  art  treas¬ 
ures  !” 

“I  had  to — the  Belgian  women  and 
children  were  throwing  dishwater  out 
the  window  as  I  went  through  the  alley.” 

“And  you  fired  on  a  cathedral?” 

“Excuse  me,  I  thought  it  was  a  hospi¬ 
tal  for  blind  children.” 

“No,  you  big  stiff,  it  was  a  sacred 
edifice.  I  ought  to  know.  I  had  it  filled 
with  cavalry  and  howitzers.” 

Then  there  are  more  of  the  things 
called  “salvos”  and  then  more  rag. 

Germany  says :  “I  was  attacked.” 

Russia  says:  “The  Triple- Alliance 
gangsters  has  been  layin’  for  me  for 
years.  If  I  hadn’t  pulled  my  iron,  it 
would  have  been  the  blackjack  for  mine.” 

“Self-defense,”  says  England.  “I  was 
asleep  when  I  got  the  first  wallop.” 

“This  fight  is  terrible,”  says  France. 
“I  am  a  law-abiding  citizen.  The  first  I 
knew  of  it,  the  roughnecks  had  shinned 
up  the  hack  porch  and  was  coming  in 
the  windows.” 

Belgium,  down  and  out,  but  still  game, 
looks  up  and  says:  “I  had  a  reason.  I 
wasn’t  lookin’  for  no  trouble  and  I  was 
in  this  scrap  to  protect  the  home,  the 
old  woman,  and  the  kids.” 

Well,  as  a  military  expert,  I  say  that 
Belgium’s  story  is  the  only  one  that 
would  ever  get  by  with  the  police-court 
judge. 
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A  Problem  in  Eugenics 


door  when  the 
hell  boy  knocked 
was  about  seven 
or  eight  feet  tall, 
including  his 
long  whiskers 
and  so  w  i  d  e 
Comiskey  would 
charge  him  two 
tickets  and  a 
rain  check  to  go 
to  a  hall  game. 

“Come  in,  gen- 


( Continued  from  page  11) 


tlemen 


says 


“It  means,”  says  Tim,  “that  these  agencies” 
(he  holds  up  both  his  fists)  “are  going  to  impair 
the  racial  qualities  of  a  certain  Englishman  ’s  face” 


be. 

After  we  had 
looked  around  in 
the  hall  to  see 
did  he  mean  us, 
we  went  into  the 
room  and  sat 
down.  I  had 
made  up  my 
mind  to  stand  by 
Tim ;  though  it 
was  my  private 
opinion  the  pro¬ 
fessor  would  be 
ringing  for  a 
Swede  ehamber- 
maid  to  sweep 
up  the  pieces  of 
two  Irishmen 
about  a  minute 
after  the  start  of 
the  fight.  Still, 
he  seemed  peace¬ 
able  enough  ; 
and  there  was 
the  bare  chance 
that  Tim  might 
surprise  me  by 
disclosing  some 

sense  after  the  sight  of  the  Englishman’s 
size.  Withal  he  was  so  husky  and  had 
whiskers,  Professor  Twickenham  Potts 
ooked  fashionable.  He  was  dressed  in 
i  suit  of  clothes  and  a  shirt  with  a  col- 
ar  and  necktie  and  all.  His  feet  and 
lands  was  small.  I  don’t  believe  he  wore 
vver  a  No.  10  shoe.  These  was  bad  signs, 
'or  I  knew  how  Tim  Doak  hated  a  dude. 

ALT,  the  while  there  was  nothing  said. 

The  professor  sat  on  the  sofa  and 
looked  at  us  like  a  barkeep  waiting  for 
pe  to  name  your  drinks.  Tim  studied  him 
rack  with  a  twist  on  his  mouth  as  if  he 
had  bit  through  a  quinine  pill. 

“Are  ye  the  eugenics  man?”  he  asks. 
“I  am,”  says  the  big  fellow;  and  he 
laughs  a  good  deal,  waggling  his  beard, 
which  was  a  curly  brown  color. 

“Ye  are  a  spalpeen!”  Tim  comes  hack. 
‘Will  ye  fight  me  here  or  come  out  in  the 
alley?” 

With  that  the  professor  laughs  all  the 
more,  and  he  says  “First  will  you  oblige 
me  with  your  name?  It's  a  detail  I  al¬ 
ways  like  to  know,”  says  he,  “in  case  of 

accident.”  ,  „ 

“Timothy  O’Sullivan  Doak,  Tim  gives 
him  all  of  it.  “And  this  is  me  friend 
Daniel  Hogan  come  along  to  see  I’ve  fair 


play  and  in  ease 
ye  have  some¬ 
body  with  ye.” 

“I  deeply  re¬ 
gret  t  o  disap¬ 
point  you,  Mr. 
Llogan,”  says  the 
professor  with 
another  grin  to 
me.  “But  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  all 
alone.  Will  you 
fight  m  e  first, 
Mr.  Doak,  or  en¬ 
lighten  me  as  to 
what  the  trouble 
is  about?  I 
might  give  you  an 
apology,  to  save 
myself  getting 
hurt.”  The  cheer¬ 
ful  way  of  him 
was  an  insult. 

“Ye  are  mighty 
free  with  your 
apologies,  and 
anthropol¬ 
ogies,  and  bi¬ 
ologies  !”  sneers 
Tim.  “Belike  ye 
would  throw  in 
your  ethics  and 
a  pinch  or  two 
of  your  religion 
and  politics  to 
season  the  mess. 
Ye  are  a  grand 
fighter  with  your 
voice,  Mr.  Potts, 
especially  with 
women ;  but  do 
ye  know  what  to 
do  with  your 
hands?”  Tim  had  acted  fidgety  long  be¬ 
fore  then;  now  he  gets  up  and  takes  off 
his  coat. 

The  big  man  sobers  so  quick  I  thought 
he  was  scared  until  I  saw  the  laugh  had 
only  hopped  off  his  lips  up  into  his  eyes. 

“So  there  is  a  woman  in  it?”  he  says. 
“Usually  there  is.  Sit  down,  my  friend. 
I  have  had  a  diversified  experience  with 
women.  It  is  possible  that  I  may  be  able 
to  help  you  out  of  your  difficulty.” 

“I  misdoubt  if  ye  can ;  though  ye  was 
willing  enough  to  help  me  in,”  says  Tim. 
“And  I’m  not  your  friend,  and  I’ll  not 
sit  down.” 

He  stood  there  quiet,  like  he  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  something  more  to  be  said,  but  he 
did  not  put  on  his  coat.  “Who  is  the 
lady?”  the  professor  wants  to  know. 

“Mrs.  A.  Oswald  Porter.”  Tim  tells 
him.  “Ye  know  that  as  well  as  me.” 


T 


HE  Englishman  looks  puzzled  at  that. 
“Mrs.  Porter?”  he  says.  “Are  you  a 
friend  of  hers?  I  do  not  understand.” 

“  ’Tis  likely  I’d  he  a  friend  to  the  likes 
of  her  !”  spits  out  Tim  like  a  bad  taste  in 
his  mouth.  “Of  course  ye  don’t  under¬ 
stand,  hut  ye  ought  to  have  looked  things 
up  before  ye  butted  in.” 

The  professor  has  nothing  to  say  to 
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is  the  one  with 


Many  Advantages 

The  trade-mark  Waterman’s  Ideal 
means  a  great  deal  to  writing  con¬ 
venience,  and  writing  convenience 
means  a  great  deal  to  you. 

xSelf-  Filling 
Regular 
&  /Safety 

M  A  :  \ TXPeS 

$2.50  VaERI'Wv$ 
jpEAlg  TO  IpEAU 

YOB^I  $5QGD  |A/fvv 


Safety  Type 
for  Ladies. 


The  Clip- Cap 
Prevents  Loss. 


TH  E  advantages  i  n 
Waterman’s  Ideals 
started  the  world  using 
fountain  pens.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  increase  with  the 
popularity  of  the  pen.  The 
first  advantage  is  to  carry 
ink  safely  in  your  pocket 
ready  for  immediate  use. 
You  write  without  the  dip. 
Mussy  ink-wells  and 
scratchy  steel  pens  are  dis¬ 
carded.  The  patented 
Spoon  Feed  is  the  advan¬ 
tage  feature  that  assures 
proper  ink  flow  in  Water¬ 
man’s  Ideals  and  prevents 
inky  fingers  and  blots.  The 
Gold  Pens  are  an  artful  ad¬ 
vantage.  They  are  strong. 
They  write  smoothly;  are  of 
every  degree,  from  finest  to 
coarsest.  Hard  iridium  tips 
make  them  last  for  years. 
The  Clip-Cap  advantage 
prevents  loss  of  pen  from 
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that,  and  Tim  goes  on :  “Ye  ought  to  he 
ashamed,  the  pair  of  ye,  to  put  such  no¬ 
tions  in  the  head  of  a  decent  girl  like 
Nora  Muldoon.” 

“Ah-h!”  says  the  big  man  like  the  chil¬ 
dren  do  at  the  circus  when  the  clown 
falls  off  the  trapeze  at  the  top  of  the  tent 
into  the  net  all  bouncy  and  safe.  “Now 
I  begin  to  comprehend  the  reason  for 
your  umbrage,  Mr.  Doak.  I  recall  meet¬ 
ing  Miss  Muldoon.’’ 

“YTe  will  recall  meeting  Mr.  Doak,  too,” 
predicts  Tim.  He  walks  over  deliberate 
and  pushes  his  fist  under  the  English¬ 
man’s  nose.  “Never  in  my  life  have  I 
had  to  coax  so  to  get  a  grown  man  to 
fight.  Will  ye  stand  up  to  me,  Mr.  Potts; 
or  must  I  muss  up  the  back  of  the  sofa 
with  your  face?” 

“That  would  be  unpleasant,  really.” 
says  the  professor,  not  batting  an  eye. 
“But  will  you  not  first  permit  me  to 
explain?” 

“Ye  will  do  a  better  job  after  ye  are 
licked,”  says  Tim,  motioning  the  big  man 
to  stand  up. 

“If  I  must,  I  must,”  says  Potts,  acting 
sorry.  He  got  off  the  sofa  and  hung  his 
coat  on  the  chandelier.  When  the  pro¬ 
fessor  stood  on  his  feet,  Tim,  who  is  six- 
feet  one,  looked  like  a  clothespin  along¬ 
side  a  brick.  “Mr.  Hogan  will  witness 
I  fight  you  with  reluctance,  Mr.  Doak.” 


SURE  that  reluctance  is  a  grand  thing 
to  fight  with !  In  just  twelve  seconds 
after  I  pulled  out  my  watch,  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  was  sitting  on  Tim’s  chest  dust¬ 
ing  off  his  pants  with  a  handkerchief. 
How  he  did  it  I  dunno;  but  I  saw  with 
my  own  eyes  Tim  come  up  off  the  floor 
like  he  had  wings,  and  turn  a  somersault 
over  the  professor’s  head.  He  falls  on 
his  back,  and  lies  quiet  while  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  makes  a  seat  of  him  and  brushes 
his  clothes  as  cool  as  ye  please. 

“Now,”  goes  on  Potts,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  at  all,  “I  would  suggest  an 
entente  cordiale .” 

I  had  jumped  out  of  my  chair,  intend¬ 
ing  to  make  the  professor  let  Doak  up. 
but  when  he  proposed  the  drinks  and  I 
saw  he  wasn’t  intending  to  hurt  Tim  any 
more  than  he  had  to,  I  thought  there  was 
no  call  for  me  to  interfere  just  yet. 

“Will  I  ring  for  a  bell  boy?”  I  asks 
polite. 

“Why?”  says  the  professor. 

“I  see  ye  are  engaged,  and  I  thought 
maybe  it  would  convenience  ye  if  I'd  call 
the  boy,”  I  answers. 

“But  why  should  I  require  a  boy?” 
Potts  wants  to  know.  He  was  that 
dumb ! 

“To  bring  up  the  ong-tong-tay  cordials, 
of  course,”  says  I ;  “though  ’tis  a  strange 
drink  to  me,”  I  says,  smiling  pleasant. 
“Sure,  ’tis  the  grand  idea !  A  bit  of  a 
cordial  and  we’re  all  friends  again.” 


I  LOOKED  for  Tim  to  say  the  same,  but 
he  made  no  remark. 

It  was  a  long  while  before  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  spoke.  When  he  did.  he  laughed 
considerable,  like  it  was  a  joke  I’d  got 
off  and  he  just  saw  through  it. 

“Ripping !”  says  he.  “Ripping !”  Then 
I  saw  he  had  split  the  back  of  his  vest. 
“What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Doak?” 

But  Tim  wasn’t  talking  just  yet.  I 
walked  over  to  where  I  could  see  him, 
and  he  was  blinking  up  with  a  far-away 
look  on  his  face  like  he  was  off  among 
stars.  The  professor  turns  to  me  again. 

“If  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  call  up 
the  bar!”  he  says.  “But  perhaps  a 
brandy  and  soda  would  suit  you  better 
than  a  cordial?” 

“  ’Tis  all  the  same  to  me,”  says  I  cour¬ 
teous  ;  though  I  would  have  liked  to  try 
that  fancy  drink  he  named. 

I  goes  to  the  telephone  on  the  wall  and 
tells  the  clerk  down  in  the  office  Mr. 
Totts  wants  a  bottle  of  Hennessey  and  a 
siphon  of  seltzer  up  in  his  room,  just  like 
it  was  a  union  committee  meeting  at  the 
Briggs  House. 

WHEN  I  come  away  from  the  tele¬ 
phone,  the  professor  had  Tim  laid 
on  the  sofa  and  was  sitting  on  a  chair 
alongside  of  him.  Tim  seemed  almost  as 
near  sensible  as  he  ever  is,  but  he  acted  like 
he  had  just  wo^e  up  from  a  bad  dream. 
“Who  threw  the  bomb?”  he  asks. 

“That  was  jujutsu — a  Japanese  trick,” 
answers  Potts. 

“I  knew  there’d  be  war  with  the  Japs, 
doctor,”  says  Tim,  not  remembering  yet 
who  the  professor  was  and  only  noticing 
the  whiskers.  “Did  they  blow  up  the 
building,  and  how  many  was  killed?”  He 
seemed  to  have  forgot  all  that  happened 
before. 

“Close  your  eyes  and  keep  quiet  a  bit.” 
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says  Potts.  “I  have  sent  for  some  medi¬ 
cine  for  you.” 

Tim  did  as  he  was  bid  like  a  baby,  and 
the  professor  came  over  to  me. 

“Will  you  please  be  so  kind  as  to  eluci¬ 
date  the  mystery  of  Mr.  Doak’s  enmity?” 
says  he.  “What  have  I  done?” 

I  told  him  all  Tim  had  said  to  me,  and 
Twickenham  Potts  listened  real  close. 

“Ar-h !”  he  says  at  the  end.  “I  am 
sorry  I  was  so  bally  rough  with  the 
chap.”  lie  seemed  to  feel  bad. 

“Tim  Doak  has  a  hard  head,”  I  says  to 
cheer  him  up.  “I  saw  a  policeman  break 
his  club  over  it  once  in  the  big  teamsters’ 
strike.  Ye  have  only  quieted  him  a  bit. 
He’ll  be  all  right  soon.” 

1WAS  going  over  to  have  a  look  at  my 
friend ;  hut  just  then  the  bell  boy 
came  with  the  tray  and  the  professor 
mixed  a  high  ball  for  Tim.  who  kept  his 
eyes  shut,  obedient  on  the  sofa  all  the  time. 

“He’s  on  the  water  wagon  this  two 
years,”  I  whispers  to  Potts  as  he  waves 
his  hand  to  me  to  help  myself. 

“  ’Twill  act  all  the  quicker,  then,”  says 
he.  “And  if  he  has  such  a  hard  head, 
the  drop  of  brandy  won’t  hurt  him.” 

He  went  over  to  Tim.  “Here,  Mr.  Doak, 
is  your  medicine,”  he  says,  and  he 
raised  Tim  up  on  his  arm  and  held  the 
glass  to  his  mouth. 

Tim  drunk  slow,  with  a  kind  of  re¬ 
membering  expression  to  his  face ;  but 
whether  it  was  who  tlie  professor  was 
or  the  taste  of  a  drink  after  two  years 
he  was  calling  to  mind,  I  couldn’t  say 
at  first.  He  dropped  back  on  the  sofa, 
looking  peaceful. 

The  professor  waited  a  minute,  watch¬ 
ing  Tim ;  then  he  says  soft  and  gentle¬ 
like  :  “Do  you  feel  any  better,  Mr. 
Doak?” 

“I  think  I  would,  doctor,”  answers  Tim, 
“with  another  dose  of  the  medicine.” 

AFTER  he’d  drunk  the  second  glass 
.  Tim’s  recollection  came  back  quick. 
He  sat  up  on  the  sofa,  looking  first  at 
Twickenham  Potts ;  then  at  me. 

“Am  I  licked,  Dan?”  says  he,  feeling 
himself  all  over,  especially  the  back  of 
his  head. 

“Ye  are,”  I  tells  him. 

“I  can’t  call  to  mind  anything  after 
the  start  of  the  first  round,”  says  Tim. 

“Your  memory  is  good,”  I  tells  him. 
“Ye  remember  all  there  was.” 

“Only  one  round?”  he  asks,  acting 
ashamed. 

“Ye  flatter  yourself,”  I  answers. 
“  ’Twas  only  one  wink.” 

Then  he  looked  at  the  professor,  who 
stood  to  one  side,  embarrassed,  while 
Tim  talked  with  me. 

“Ye  beat  me  fair,”  he  says  slow. 
“Ye’d  be  a  great  man  if  ye’d  shave  off 
your  whiskers  and  train  hard  under  Jim 
Corbett.  ’Tis  too  bad  ye  are  English. 
I  could  easy  be  your  friend.” 

“I  should  be  proud,”  says  Twickenham 
Potts,  coming  up  to  the  sofa  and  stick¬ 
ing  out  his  white  hand. 

“No!”  says  Tim,  not  taking  it,  but 
shaking  his  head  like  he  was  sorry. 
“  ’Tis  me  duty  to  hate  ye  and  to  fight  ye 
again  when  I’m  over  being  dizzy.  I  mis¬ 
doubt  I  ever  can  lick  ye,  though  I  have 
to  try.  But  man,  man !”  he  cries  out  as 
he  sizes  up  the  professor.  “How  I  could 
love  ye  if  ye  only  was  Irish  and  hadn’t 
come  between  me  and  Nora  !” 

“Then  I’m  a  long  ways  toward  your 
regard,”  says  the  professor.  “For  my 
mother  was  an  O’Shaughnessey,  and  the 
side  of  me  where  my  heart  is  always 
has  been  Irish.  What’s  more,  since  I’ve 
stepped  between  you  and  Miss  Muldoon. 
I’ll  reach  out  to  each  of  you  and  draw 
you  together  again.” 

TIM’S  eyes,  then,  was  soft  and  shamed, 
like  a  dog’s  that’s  misbehaved  to  his 
master. 

“Ye  would  honor  me,  sir,”  he  says, 
“by  letting  me  shake  hands  with  the 
O’Shaughnessey  half  of  ye,  because  ye 
are  true  green  at  the  core ;  whiles  I 
takes  off  me  hat  to  the  whole  of  ye  for 
being  a  man.” 

The  professor  and  Tim  grips  hard 
with  the  hands  next  to  their  hearts, 
and  Tim  has  to  gulp  tljree  or  four  times 
in  his  throat  before  he  can  speak  any 
more. 

“I  thank  ye,  sir,  for  what  ye  offered 
about  bringing  Nora  and  me  together,” 
he  says.  “But  I  can’t  let  ye  do  it.  The 
girl  has  a  right  to  make  up  her  own 
mind,  and  I’ll  not  stand  in  her  light. 
She  has  a  chance  from  Mrs.  Porter  for 
the  little  farm  that  she’s  dreamed  about 
for  years.  When  she  spoke  with  me 
about  it  last  night  she  fair  cried  with 


the  happiness  of  thinking  her  dream  is 
coming  true.  And  often  we’ve  talked 
about  it  before.  ’Twould  be  like  giving 
up  heaven  to  turn  her  back  on  it  now.” 

The  professor  let  go  Tim’s  hand  and 
began  walking  up  and  down  the  room. 

“The  farm  will  he  fine,  of  course,”  he 
says,  “and  I  can  well  understand  the 
pleasure  and  pride  Miss  Muldoon  would 
take  in  having  a  home  of  her  own. 
What  I  cannot  comprehend  is  why  a 
young  woman  of  her  evident  common 
sense  does  not  see  how  infinitely  more 
important  it  is  that  she  marry  the  right 
man.  She’s  a  fool  to  think  of  the  farm 
at  all.” 

“She  is  not.  And  I  won’t  have  ye  call 
her  names  if  ye  are  my  friend !”  Tim 
defends  his  Nora.  “Sure,  the  farm  is 
only  the  frame  of  the  picture  the  girl 
has  in  her  mind.  ’Tis  the  eugenics  man 
ye  and  Mrs.  Porter  are  going  to  pick  out 
for  her  that  she  thinks  of  first.  Ye 
should  have  seen  her  eyes  glistening 
when  she  talked  to  me  about  how  he’d 
be.  ’Twas  like  she  knew  him.  He’s  big 
and  strong,  she  said;  clean  and  honest; 
and  there’s  no  selfishness  in  him.  And 
that  tender-hearted  and  kind  !  I  never 
saw  Nora’s  face  shine  so  as  when  she 
told  me  about  him.  Man,  ’twas  hard  to 
look  at!” 

TWO  drops  of  tears  run  over  the  edge 
of  Tim’s  eyes.  He  snatched  them  off 
with  his  hand,  ashamed,  and  made  him¬ 
self  smile.  “God  bless  the  girl  and  keep 
her  happy !”  he  says. 

The  professor  turned  around,  and  ye 
could  see  the  Irish  bristling  out  all 
over  him.  “Bah !”  he  snorts.  “The  chit 
doesn’t  deserve  to  be  happy!  Breaking 
her  engagement  to  you  and  cherishing  the 
delusion  that  she  will  find  a  better  man !” 

“She  did  not !”  says  Tim,  sharp.  He 
will  not  have  Nora  slandered.  “Sure,  if 
she  had  gave  her  word,  wild  horses 
could  not  have  tore  her  away  from 
her  promise.  We  was  never  engaged.” 
There  Tim  turned  red  as  paint  and 
looked  cheap.  “I  couldn’t  get  up  the 
nerve  to  ask  her.” 

“Ah-h!”  says  the  professor  with  a 
wide  grin  splitting  his  mustache  off 
from  his  whiskers.  “  ’Tis  you  that  are 
the  fool,  not  the  girl,  Doak.  Did  you 
never  think  that  the  eugenics  husband 
she  described  was  yourself?  You  great 
blockhead,  don’t  you  understand  she  was 
only  telling  you  that  after  two  years’ 
courting  it’s  time  you  proposed?” 

TIM  staggers  back  like  he  was  hit. 

His  face  was  white  as  dough,  and  I 
never  saw  before  such  a  look  in  a  man’s 
eyes.  Frightened  it  was,  and  not  dar¬ 
ing  to  believe  what  he’d  heard,  but  want¬ 
ing  to  so  bad  that  ye  could  see  ’way 
down  to  where  his  heart  had  stopped 
beating  lest  it  scare  off  the  hope. 

“Me?”  he  whispers.  Then  he  laughs 
hitter.  “  ’Tis  joking  me,  ye  are,”  he 
says.  “Mrs.  Porter  would  never  give 
Noi-a  the  farm  if  she  married  me.” 

“I’ll  attend  to  that!”  says  Potts,  and 
his  mustache  snapped  down  on  his 
whiskers  like  a  bulldog  setting  his  jaw 
on  a  tramp’s  leg.  He  showed  the  Eng¬ 
lish  half  of  him  them.  “Nora  Muldoon 
gets  the  farm.” 

“Then  ye  think — ”  begins  Tim,  trem¬ 
bling  and  more  scared  than  ever. 

“I  think  I’ll  have  to  tie  you  up  so  you 
can’t  run  away  while  I  go  get  Nora  and 
make  her  propose  to  you,  Doak.”  says 
the  professor. 

Tim  blinked  and  pulled  in  a  long 
breath.  Then  he  seemed  to  grow  tall 
and  wide  all  at  once,  until  he  looked 
almost  as  big  as  the  Englishman. 

“There’s  no  man  living  can  tie  me 
here  now.”  he  says,  grabbing  his  hat 
and  coat  and  the  professor’s  hand  all 
at  once,  and  forgetting  me  entirely. 
“Twick,  I  could  lick  ye  if  ye  tried.” 

And  that’s  why  now,  a  year  after¬ 
ward,  I’m  laying  off  work  this  after¬ 
noon.  The  pi’ofessor  and  me  are  going 
out  in  the  country  to  look  over  the  eu¬ 
genic  crops.  Sure,  I  said  crops!  Ain’t 
there  twins?  And  both  of  them  boys. 
Twelve  pounds  apiece  and  only  a  month 
old.  Mrs.  Porter  was  terrible  disap¬ 
pointed  one  wasn’t  a  girl,  to  name  after 
her,  but  Tim  tells  her  not  to  give  up  hope. 

WHAT’S  that  I’ve  got  in  the  bundle? 

What  else  would  it  be  but  a  pair  of 
boxing  gloves  as  a  christening  present 
for  Danny  Hogan  Doak?  He’ll  soon  be 
big  enough  so  I  can  teach  him  to  spar, 
and  I’ll  bet  every  cent  I’ve  got  that 
before  lie’s  a  year  old  he  can  trim  his 
brother  Twickenham  even  if  he  did  get 
half  an  hour’s  start  of  him  in  the  world. 
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Clothes  that  put 
money  in  the  bank! 

Men  who  wear  Style- 
plus  Clothes  $17  are  the 
kind  of  whom  you  can 
say:  “Good  job,  good 
clothes,  and  money  in 
the  bank!” 

And  the  unusual,  mod¬ 
erate  price  enables  these 
same  men  to  tuck  away 
$3  to  $8  on  every  suit 
and  overcoat ! 


Styleplus  <*17 
Clothes  ®\/ 


T»«Of  MA»  »tCISTe»«0 


"The  same  price  the  world  over." 

Our  plant  is  the  largest  in¬ 
dividual  clothing  factory  in  the 
world.  We  specialize  on  this 
one  Styleplus  suit  and  overcoat. 

You  save  $3  to  $8  ! 

See  these  remarkable  clothes 
at  the  ONE  Styleplus  Store  in 
your  town.  Style  hall  wool  fab¬ 
rics-}- perfect  fit+expert  work¬ 
manship  -^guaranteed  wear. 

Every  Genuine  Style]  lus  has  our 
Label  in  the  Coat,  our  Ticket  on  the 
Sleeve,  and  our  Guarantee  in  the 
Pocket. 

Send  for  our  book  :  “Clothes  for 
All  Men,  For  All  Occasions.” 

Henry  Sonneborn  &  Co. 

Founded  1849 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Loftis  “Perfection” 
Diamond  Ring— The 
Ideal  Holiday  Gift 

This  exquisite  Diamond  Ring  is 
shown  enlarged  to  display  every 
detail  of  the  graceful  14k  solid 
gold  mounting.  Only  the  finest 
quality  pure  white  Diamonds, 
perfect  in  cut  and  full  of  fiery 
brilliancy,  are  used.  Ring  No. 
X659,  price  $50,  leads  all  others 
in  popularity.  Credit Terms^SlO 
down,  balance  $5  a  month  Our 
large  Catalog  shows  this  Ring 
at  prices  to  suit  any  purse.  Send 
your  order  today  for  No.  X659, 
or  send  for  Fro©  Catalog  and 
make  your  selection.  Each  ring 
is  cased  in  handsome  velvet 
ring  box, ready  for  presentation. 
We  prepay  delivery  charges. 

Send  for  Our  Handsome  116- 
Page  Catalog  Before  Selecting 
YOUR  HOLIDAY  PRESENTS 

There  are  over  2,000  suggestions  for 

Sifts  or  for  personal  wear — beautiful 
lustrations  of  Diamonds,  Watches. 
Jewelry,  Silverv/are  and  NoveKies— all 
at  bargain  prices.  You  can  fill  your  en¬ 
tire  liBt  of  Holiday  presents  from  our 
Catalog  and  have  everything  charged  in 
one  account.  Send  for  Ire*  Catalog  today. 

LOFTIS  BROS.  &  CO. 
The  National  Credit  Jewelers 

__„1.  t  8 o7  108.  N.  State  Street.  Chicago,  III, 
Store*  also  in  Pittsburgh ,  St.  Louis,  Omaha 
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Nerves 

(  Continued  from  page  9) 

place,  followed  by  its  charges.  The 
hoists  rattled  as  another  projectile  came 
up  in  readiness.  The  bell  rang  again. 

The  crew  at  the  port  gun  were  suddenly 
busy.  There  was  another  shock.  What 
was  happening?  What  were  they  firing 
at?  The  navigating  lieutenant  dashed 
out  of  the  turret,  closing  the  door  quickly 
behind  him. 

AS  he  ran  up  the  ladder  to  the  bridge 
.  he  heard  a  roar  in  the  air.  and  a  mo¬ 
ment  later  a  great  sheet  of  flame  leaped 
up  just  in  front  of  the  forward  funnel 
with  a  colossal  detonation.  The  blast 
of  the  explosion  flung  him  to  the  deck. 

He  picked  himself  up.  bruised,  dazed, 
but  uninjured,  and  looked  for  the  enemy. 

The  turret  had  swung  its  two  guns  over 
to  starboard,  and  as  he  followed  their 
direction  they  discharged  with  a  couple 
of  almost  simultaneous  reports.  He 
steadied  himself  and  gazed  hard  into 
the  distance.  In  the  mist  on  the  hori¬ 
zon  he  thought  he  distinguished  a  long 
low  band  of  brownish  smoke,  and  at 
one  end  of  it  a  dark  spot  and  a  tiny 
twinkle  of  flame.  A  minute  later  the 
roar  of  heavy  projectiles  tearing  through 
the  air  came  to  his  ears.  Instinctively 
he  flung  himself  upon  the  deck  in  the 
shelter  of  a  gun  turret  of  the  starboard 
battery.  The  sharp,  splitting  report  of 
the  gun  in  that  turret  was  blotted  out 
on  the  instant  by  a  fearful  upheaval 
that  leaped  from  the  center  of  the  ship 
with  such  a  blast  of  noise  as  seemed  to 
burst  his  ears.  He  had  a  glimpse,  he 
knew  not  how.  of  a  sheet  of  lurid  flame 
and  of  a  mighty  upspout  of  water  on  the 
ship’s  flank.  In  the  awful  silence  which 
ensued — a  silence  so  profound  that  he 
wondered  if  he  were  permanently  deaf¬ 
ened — he  staggered  to  his  feet.  The  tur¬ 
ret  in  front  of  him  had  been  burst  open, 
the  gun  protruded  askew  at  a  curious 
angle.  He  gazed  at  it,  motionless,  as 
though  rendered  imbecile  with  the  shock. 

Then  a  chorus  of  agonized  screams  and 
shrieks  came  from  the  turret  and  con¬ 
tinued.  He  heard  them  with  a  sense  of 
relief,  so  terrible  was  that  unbroken  si¬ 
lence.  Recovering  his  wits,  he  looked 
about  him.  The  second  gun  shield  of 
the  starboard  battery  had  also  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  bridge  was  a  hanging  mass 
of  contorted  scrap  iron,  the  wireless 
“aerials”  streamed  away  to  leeward  in 
the  gale.  The  Iwo  forward  funnels  had 
disappeared  and  torrents  of  black  smoke 
were  welling  up  from  the  level  of  the 
deck,  obliterating  everything.  In  that 
smoke  tongues  of  fire  licked  upward, 
whether  from  the  furnaces  or  from  a 
conflagration  he  did  not  know.  Auto¬ 
matically  he  began  to  run  toward  the 
conning  tower.  Without  defining  itself, 
the  thought  that  the  captain  should  be 
informed  of  the  state  of  affairs  impelled 
him.  As  he  went  he  heard  again  the 
roar  of  projectiles.  Again  he  flung  him¬ 
self  flat.  This  time  the  enemy  was  not 
so  successful.  A  shell  burst  somewhere 
on  the  forecastle.  The  rest  flung  up 
spouts  of  water  all  around  that  fell 
again  with  a  heavy  splash.  An  instant 
later  he  was  hammering  at  the  lid  of 
the  manhole  in  the  conning  tower. 

THE  lid  was  unfastened  from  within. 

He  pushed  it  aside  and  slid  in,  feet 
foremost.  The  round  steel  box  was 
filled  with  fumes.  Through  them  he 
perceived  several  bodies  stretched  out 
upon  the  floor.  He  stumbled  over  one 
of  them,  and  the  handkerchief  over  the 
man’s  face  slipped  aside.  It  was  the 
commander.  He  heard  the  voice  of  the 
gunnery  lieutenant’s  at  a  telephone  com¬ 
municating  with  a  fire-control  station, 
followed  by  rapid  orders  to  the  elec¬ 
tricians  turning  the  handles  of  the  range 
indicators.  At  another  telephone  a  man 
was  making  frantic  but  ineffectual  ef¬ 
forts  to  get  a  reply  from  the  wireless 
room.  A  junior  officer  at  the  steering 
wheel  gave  him  a  slow  strained  grin, 
almost  like  an  expression  of  pain.  The 
captain  glared  at  him  with  eyes  in  which 
there  flamed  a  berserk  madness. 

“Well !”  he  shouted,  sticking  his  red 
beard  into  the  lieutenant’s  face. 

The  navigating  lieutenant  gave  his  in¬ 
formation,  staggering  with  the  heavy 
lurches  of  the  ship.  It  flashed  on  his 
mind  while  he  spoke  that  she  no  longer 
rose  so  buoyantly  to  the  waves.  The 
captain  listened,  his  face  twitching  in¬ 
sanely,  puckering  his  fierce  eyes.  When 
the  lieutenant  spoke  of  the  blur  of  smoke 
on  the  horizon  he  sprang  round  and 
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Link 

the  Americas  j) 

Thru  the 

Commercial  Cruise 

Around 

South  America 

Organized  b})  the  Travel  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Fidelity  Trust  Co.,  of 

Baltimore,  for  Bankers,  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Exporters  and  Importers. 

To  West  Indies,  to  every  important  port  on  East  and  West 
Coasts  of  South  America  and  thru  the  Panama  Canal 

Personal  contact— a  close  study  of  trade  condi¬ 
tions,  is  the  only  key  to  South  American  trade.  A 
commercial  cruise  is  the  answer. 

The  twin  screw  S.  S.  FINLAND,  an  American  built  vessel 
of  22,000  tons  displacement,  sailing  under  the  American  flag,  has 
been  chartered  from  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co. 

ITINERARY:  Leave  New  York  January  27th;  Baltimore  January  29th,  via  Wrst  yy 
Indies,  making  complete  circuit  ot  South  America;  fifty-two  cruising 
days;  fifty-four  days  in  ports,  the  length  of  time  in 
each  port  being  regulated  by  importance  of  market. 

COST:  The  cost  of  trip  is  small  for  the  splen 
did  accommodations  afforded.  $800.  and  upwards 

for  106  days — $7.54  minimum  per  day. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES:  Financial  and  trade 
experts  will  accompany  the  cruise;  also  interpreters 
and  stenographers.  Business  men  who  book  for  this 
cruise,  will  be  put  into  direct  touch  with  business 
interests  in  their  respective  lines  at  all  cities  visited, 
as  well  as  adjacent  territory.  The  generous  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  offices  of  the 
United  States  has  been  assured  by  the  Department 
of  State,  and  previous  publicity  of  the  enterprise  will 
also  be  given  through  the  leading  newspapers  of  the 
important  commercial  cities  of  Latin  America.  Spe¬ 
cial  provision  has  been  made  for  the  exhibition  and 
demonstration  of  goods. 

To  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  the 

opportunities  afforded  by  this  Commercial  Cruise, 
write  at  once  for  details  and  make  your  plans  now. 

Tourist  parties  invited — Ample  accom¬ 
modations  for  ladies  , , 

Address:  Travel  Department  !/  ffo 
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0  The  Fidelity  Trust  Co. 

A\  214  N.  Charles  St.,  BALTIMORE,  MD.  ^ 

Or  your  steamship  agent 
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GARTERS 


No  metal 
can  touch  you 


YOU’LL  probably  buy 
another  pair  of  garters 
pretty  soon;  if  you’ve  been 
wearing 

PARIS  GARTERS 

No  metal  can  touch  you 

you’ll  buy  another  pair  of  them;  sure. 
If  you  wear  any  other  kind,  try  Paris 
just  to  find  out  why  “sure.” 

At  the  best  stores,  25  and  50  cents 

A.  Stein  &  Co.,  Makers  Chicago  &  New  York 


Use  it  every  day 

AS  a  wash  and  dressing  for  superficial 

cuts  and  wounds,  Listerine,  in  the  j 
proportion  of  one  to  ten  or  twenty  parts 
of  boiled  water,  will  be  found  very 
efficacious.  Physicians  use  Listerine  as 
the  safe ,  non-poisonous  antiseptic. 

Do  notacceptan  imitation.  The  original 
Listerine  is  safe  t  and  best.  Other  uses  | 
given  in  folder  wrapped  around  the  bottle. 

A  //  Druggists  Sell  Listerine 

LAMBERT  PHARMACAL  COMPANY,  St.  Loui.,  Mo.  j 


The  University  of  Chicago 


HOME 

STUDY 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc¬ 
tion  by  correspondence. 

For  detailed  In¬ 
formation  address 


23d  Year  U.ofC.fDiv.  A)Chic«go,lll. 


Our  Hand  Books  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  sent 
free.  Patents  procured  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
free  notice  in  the  Scientific  American. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  363  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  625  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  1198,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

(Explain,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  how  I 
qualify  for  the  position  before  which  I  mark  X  : 


Salesmanship 
Electrical  Engineer 
Flee.  Lighting  Supt 
Telephone  Expert 
Architect 

Building  Contractor 
Architectural  Draftsman 
Structu  ral  Engineer 
Concrete  Construction 
Meehan.  Engineer 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
Civil  En  gineer 
Mine  Superintendent 
Stationary  Engineer 
Plnmblng  &  Steam  Fitting 
Gas  Engines 


Civil  Service 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography&Typewrltlng 
Window  Trimming 
Show  Card  Writing 
Lettering  &  Sign  Painting 
Advertising 
Commercial  Illustrating 
Industrial  Designing 
Commercial  Law 
Automobile  Running 
English  Branches 
Poultry  Farming 
Teacher  Spanish 

Agrlcnltnre  French 

Chemist  German 


Name_ 


Present  Employer  _ 
Street  and  No. _ 


|City  _  _  -  State  _ I 


“You’ve  Got  to  Earn 
More  Money— Quickly” 

Your  living  expenses  are  increasing — 
everything  costs  more  than  it  used  to. 

The  cost  of  living  will  be  higher 
before  it  is  lower.  You’ve  simply 
got  to  earn  more  money. 

Business  to-day  demands  trained 
men  and  pays  them  salaries  based  upon 
what  they  know.  You’ve  got  to  earn 
more  money  and  you  can  earn  more, 
but  you  must  have  the  training  to  fit 
you  for  a  bigger  salary. 

The  business  of  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools  is  to  pre¬ 
pare  men  for  better  jobs.  They  will 
give  YOU  the  special  training  that 
you  need  to  advance  in  your  present 
occupation  or  fit  you  for  more  con¬ 
genial  work. 

For  23  years  tne  I.  C.  S.  have  been 
helping  men  just  like  you  to  earn  more 
money,  quickly.  Of  the  270  I.  C.  S. 
courses  of  instruction  there  is  one  that 
meets  your  needs. 

Learn  how  easily  you  can  fit  yourself 
for  a  higher  salary,  without  loss  of  time. 


Mark  the  Coupon 


c.  c  ,  t> •  c  Over  6,000 

Sto  e  Set  Rings,  q.  i 

Signets,  Bands  *u—  styles 

ai  d  Emblems, Wedding  Rings,  Diamond  Mountings. 


Reconstructed  Ruby  Rings 


A  beautiful  line  of  Gentle¬ 
men’s  rings,  Ladies’  and  Misses’ 
rings.  The  stones  have  a  won¬ 
derful  pigeon-blood  color,  are 
hard  and  full  of  lustre.  Stones 
in  O-B  Rings  are  selected  lots, 
chosen  by  experts. 

The  O-B  mark  in  a  ring  is  the 
safeguard  of  both  buyer  and  dealer 
— your  assurance  of  strict  assay 
value  in  the  gold,  of  high  grade  in 
the  stones.  Your  fine  jeweler  is 
glad  to  point  out  the  O-B  mark 
when  he  sells  you  a  ring. 

The  O-B  Ring  Bool  shows  a  selection  of 
the  latest  styles  in  rings  Send  for  it.  No 

charge. 


Ostby&  BartonCo.,  Providence,  R.I. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Rings  in  theW orld 


RINGS 


LAW 


STUDY  AT  HOME 
BECOME  AN  LL.B. 

r.  ~ .  conducting  standard  resident  school  and  giving  same  >"8trnc(' 
by  mail.  Over  450  class-room  lectures.  Faculty  of  over  3) 
prominent  lawyers.  Guarantee  to  prepare  graduates  to  pass  bar  *x- 
,  .  .  •  ■  caw  school  giving  (  omplcte  <  ourse  in  < )ra ,,,d 

pMk|,e  ,  '  School  hignly  endorsed  and  recommended  by  Mot. 

Me n,  Noted  Lawyers  and  Students.  Only 

-  wo  1.  Send  today  for  Large  Handsomely 
is.  Special  coursesfor  Business  Men  at  d  bankers. 

OF  LAW.  454  Advertising  Bldg..  Chicago,  III. 
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peered  out  through  the  narrow  slit  be¬ 
tween  the  wall  and  the  roof.  Then  he 
turned  with  a  cry  of  panic. 

“They  are  all  round  ns!  Starboard 
your  helm  !  West — by — northwest !” 

THE  ship  came  round  on  her  new 
course  with  a  wallowing  roll.  The 
captain  peered  again  through  the  ob¬ 
servation  slit. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  fearful  shock, 
a  deafening  roar,  and  the  slit  was  vivid¬ 
ly  illuminated.  The  conning  tower  had 
been  again  struck.  The  captain  toppled 
backward  on  bis  heels,  an  object  of 
sickening  horror.  The  top  of  his  head 
was  gone.  The  gunnery  lieutenant  sank 
quietly  to  his  knees  and  slid  over  side¬ 
ways.  The  officer  at  the  helm  was  lean¬ 
ing  over  the  wheel,  motionless  and  star¬ 
ing.  A  splinter  had  gone  through  his 
brain.  Lieutenant  Bielefeld  sprang  to 
take  his  place.  Three  men  besides  him¬ 
self.  range  takers  and  electricians,  were 
left  alive  in  the  conning  tower.  They 
seemed  in  a  stupor,  dazed  by  the  shock. 

“Telephone  to  Lieutenant  von  Wald- 
kircli  that  he  is  now  in  command!’’ 

An  electrician  roused  himself,  at¬ 
tempted  to  obey  and  reported. 

“The  communications  are  broken,  Herr 
Leutnant !” 

“One  of  you  go  and  fetch  him — he  is 
in  the  after  fire-control  station.” 

A  man  wrenched  at  the  lid  of  the 
manhole. 

“It  will  not  open,  Herr  Leutnant — it 
is  jammed.” 

THE  lieutenant  glanced  at  the  ob¬ 
servation  slit.  The  aperture  was  no 
longer  regular.  In  front  of  him  it  gaped, 
behind  him  it  was  closed. 

“So ! — then  we  will  carry  on !”  His 
face  had  gone  deathly  pale  but  his  lips 
were  tight  pressed.  “Telephone  to  such 
guns  as  you  can — independent  firing!” 
He  himself  leaned  over  to  the  voice 
funnel  from  the  engine  room.  “Wollen- 
metz — Wollenmetz !” 

The  reply  came  in  a  gush  of  fluent 
curses,  evidently  roared  witli  full  lung 
power  at  the  other  end  and  terminating 
with:  “What  is  it?” 

“Are  you  all  well  down  there?”  shouted 
the  lieutenant. 

“All  well !  We  have  a  shell  in  an  en¬ 
gine  room,  the  men  in  the  forward  stoke¬ 
holds  are  all  suffocated — and  we  have 
dropped  to  100  revolutions — what  is  hap¬ 
pening  with  you  above? — tell  me  for 
God’s  sake ! — it  is  hell  here !” — 

“We  carry  on — fiir  Gott  und  Kaiser /” 
yelled  the  lieutenant  in  reply. 

At  the  helm,  he  kept  the  cruiser  stead¬ 
ily  on  her  new  course.  Every  moment 
lie  expected  to  feel  the  shock  of  more 
hits  but  none  came.  Evidently  they  were 
getting  out  of  range.  It  seemed  curious 
with  the  known  lessening  of  the  ship’s 
speed,  but  there  was  the  fact.  En¬ 
couraged,  he  shouted  down  the  tube  to 
the  engine  room  to  get  all  the  speed  they 
could.  “We  are  running  out  of  danger!” 
he  added  cheerfully.  “Find  out  what 
has  happened  in  the  ship  if  you  can — 
till  communications  are  broken.”  For  a 
long  time  he  waited  for  a  reply  but 
none  came.  His  shouts  down  the  tube 
elicited  no  response.  Thus  isolated  from 
the  life  of  the  ship  of  which  he  was  actu¬ 
ally  in  command  he  kept  to  the  west 
in  his  fear  of  the  ships  toward  the 
northeast.  How  long  he  continued  thus 
he  could  not  tell.  Every  now  and  then 
he  glanced  at  the  clock  in  front  of  him. 
It  marked  always  the  same  time.  It 
was  broken. 

Rolling  heavily,  the  cruiser  ran  on¬ 
ward,  unmolested.  The  three  men  be¬ 
gan  to  converse  cheerfully.  The  pos¬ 
sibility  of  escape  now  appeared  to  them 
a  probability.  The  lieutenant  also  be¬ 
gan  to  indulge  the  same  hope,  but  the 
whereabouts  of  the  ship  which  had  en¬ 


gaged  them  worried  him.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  terrific  shock,  another 
red  illumination  of  the  slit  at  the 
■top  of  the  armor  wall,  another  tre¬ 
mendous  roar.  Two  men  who  laid  been 
leaning  against  the  wall  fell  dead  with¬ 
out  a  scratch.  The  impact  had  killed 
them.  The  other  man  had  sprung  to  the 
lid  of  the  manhole,  was  beating  against 
it  with  his  fists  and  screaming  like  a 
maniac.  Presently  lie  sank  down  and 
hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  moaning  like 
a  terror-stricken  child.  The  lieutenant 
ignored  him  in  an  agony  of  apprehen¬ 
sion.  Were  they  overtaken? 

OUTSIDE,  explosion  followed  explo¬ 
sion.  The  floor  of  the  conning  tower 
listed  steeply  to  starboard  and  with  every 
lift  and  drop  of  the  vessel  the  bodies 
about  his  feet  slid  toward  the  wall.  Sud¬ 
denly  to  his  horror  lie  saw  a  wisp  of 
smoke  issuing  from  the  voice  tube  leading 
to  the  engine  room.  What  had  happened? 
Had  they  stopped?  As  the  ship  dived 
down  a  wave  lie  turned  himself  to  sen¬ 
sitiveness.  He  felt  the  momentary  race 
of  the  screws  thrashing  the  air.  just  per¬ 
ceptible.  Thank  God,  they  were  still 
moving !  The  succession  of  detonations 
outside  never  ceased.  He  could  only 
guess  at  their  effect  and  the  direction 
from  which  the  projectiles  came.  As¬ 
suming  the  enemy  to  be  still  to  star- 
hoard,  he  put  the  helm  hard  over  in  a 
last  despairing  effort  to  run  out  of 
range!  The  compass  card  whirled 
round  in  the  wrong  direction !  The 
steering  gear  had  gone. 

The  ship  no  longer  rose  to  the  seas. 
She  rolled  heavily  from  side  to  side  in 
the  trough  of  the  waves.  The  lieutenant 
looked  around  helplessly  at  the  bodies 
on  the  floor,  at  the  wrecked  indicators,  at 
the  useless  wheel,  at  the  man  who  rocked 
to  and  fro  with  his  head  in  his  hands. 
His  continuous  pitiful  moaning  exas¬ 
perated  the  lieutenant  to  madness.  He 
drew  his  revolver  and  commanded  him 
with  frenzied  vehemence  to  be  quiet.  The 
man  stared  wildly  at  the  muzzle  of  the  re¬ 
volver,  opened  his  mouth  as  though  about 
to  shriek,  and  collapsed  in  a  dead  faint. 

The  lieutenant  turned  from  him  and 
went  to  the  observation  slit.  As  the 
ship  lifted  clumsily  sideways  on  a  wave 
he  had  a  view  of  a  dark-gray  cruiser 
driving  through  the  mist,  quite  close — 
on  the  port  side !  This  was  a  new  un¬ 
suspected  enemy.  Water  was  streaming 
from  her  decks  as  she  rose  buoyantly 
on  the  sea.  A  string  of  flags  fluttered 
along  a  halyard  from  her  mast.  She 
seemed  as  normal  as  a  ship  on  ma¬ 
neuvers.  Suddenly  half  a  dozen  spurts 
of  bright  flame  broke  from  her  dark 
sides.  The  lieutenant  felt  the  ship  un¬ 
der  his  feet  shiver  and  stagger  in  a 
deafening  roar.  Then  he  felt  the 
weight  of  his  body  heavy  against  the 
wall  of  the  conning  tower.  He  was  ly¬ 
ing  almost  horizontal  upon  that  wall. 
Through  the  slit  he  looked  out  upon  con¬ 
fused  water  only  in  the  place  of  sea  and 
sky.  A  great  wave  rolled  straight  toward 
him,  splashed  against  the  conning  tower, 
poured  through  the  slit  in  a  torrent.  He 
sprang  back  in  pitch  darkness,  fighting 
with  both  hands  in  a  last  instinctive 
struggle  for  life.  The  solid  floor  went 
from  under  him,  human  hands  clutched  at 
his  legs,  blindly  feeling  up  his  trousers. 
He  kicked — choking— in  a  rayless  night. 

HULL  down  on  the  horizon  a  German 
battle  cruiser  was  reporting  a 
strange  vessel  that  had  suddenly  ap¬ 
peared,  challenged  and  received  her  fire, 
and  then  run  back  into  the  midst  of 
British  cruisers  which  had  immediately 
sunk  her.  Emden  sent  disquieting  an¬ 
swers  to  urgent  inquiries. 

The  great  wireless  station  at  Nauen  re¬ 
ceived  the  news  of  another  inexplicable 
disaster. 
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A  Woman  in  Battle 


( Continued  from  page  14) 


from  the  lines  and  says  there  isNonly  till 
midday  to  get  out  and  that  the  route  to 
Ostend  is  the  only  one  left  open.  I  shall 
stay,  of  course,  so  I  shall  have  to  find 
a  hotel.  It  appears  the  Germans  have 
practically  encircled  the  town  with  the 
exception  of  that  one  route,  and  that 
some  of  the  forts  are  actually  in  their 
possession.  The  King  is  going  to  Ostend. 
I  am  trying  to  make  madame  eat  some¬ 
thing.  It’s  no  use  trying  to  he  a  refugee 
on  an  empty  tummy.  Nearly  all  the 
baby’s  linen  is  in  progress  of  being 
washed-,  which  is  unfortunate.  The  offi¬ 
cer  is  coming  back  again  to  tell  madame 
and  her  husband  all  about  trains,  etc. 

What  Monsieur  Said 

12.00. 

The  officer  just  in — lie  says  no  one 
can  go  by  rail,  as  it  is  being  used  for 
the  military,  and  that  the  Harwich  boat  is 
the  only  way.  Hut  it  s  a  sure  tiling  that 
all  Antwerp  can’t  get  in  that  boat.  Ma¬ 
dame  is  crying  so,  poor  woman !  Her 
husband  is  splendid — he  is  so  sad,  and 
yet  he  cheers  her  up  and  says :  “IV  e  are 
young  and  strong,  we  have  our  hands,  we 
can  gain  our  living  in  England.” 


Poor  Madame! 


1.30. 


IT  now  appears  that  the  Ostend  route 
is  closed  to  civilians  and  that  the 
Holland  route  is  open,  though  the  train 
does  not  go  the  whole  distance.  They 
have  taken  all  the  wounded  out  of  the 
hospitals  here  and  the  streets  are  full  of 
them,  being  carried  along — men  without 
a  leg  or  an  arm,  or  with  their  noses  or 
even  their  lips  shot  away.  It  is  horrible. 
Madame’s  brother-in-law  just  came  in 
and  says  the  Harwich  boat  is  for  British 
subjects  only.  No  one  seems  to  know 
from  moment  to  moment  what  to  do  next. 
Madame  is  quite  incapable  of  getting  a 
real  lunch,  so  we  all  picnicked  on  the  re¬ 
mains  of  my  cakes.  We  are  now  busy 
sorting  out  monsieur’s  clothes  to  give  the 
soldiers  who  are  left,  in  case  they  have 
to  scurry  into  civilian  garments.  For  the 
officer  upstairs  madame  has  unearthed  a 
suit  left  behind  by  a  German  who  used 
to  lodge  here — rather  a  nice  hit  of  poetic 
justice.  The  servant  girl,  who  quite  lost 
her  head  and  shrieked  with  terror  this 
morning  because  the  Germans  were  com¬ 
ing,  is  now  surprised  because  she  isn’t 
allowed  to  waste  her  time  cleaning  the 
house  as  usual. 

Buried  Treasure 

5.30. 

QI’ENT  the  afternoon  helping  madame, 
who  is  a  dressmaker,  put  all  her 
yards  of  lace  and  embroidery,  etc.,  into 
a  tin  box.  We  peppered  it  well  against 
moths  and  buried  it  in  a  hole  dug  by 
monsieur  in  a  corner  of  the  workroom, 
which  is  a  sort  of  studio  in  the  garden. 
It  was  odd,  working  there  in  the  waning 
afternoon  light,  the  black  cotton-covered 
busts  looming  like  grotesque  ghosts  from 
the  corners.  “This  is  the  burial  of  a 
German  victim,”  said  monsieur,  as  he 
stamped  the  earth  down  over  the  tin  box, 
and  even  madame  smiled  through  her 
tears.  All  the  time  she  folds  things  she 
keeps  on  saying :  “But.  you  know,  I  can’t 
believe  I’m  going.  I  can’t  believe  it.” 

The  officer  has  got  a  motor  car  and  is 
sending  them  and  his  wife  via  Holland. 
The  whole  of  the  British  colony  is  down 
scrambling  for  places  in  what  may  be  the 
last  Harwich  boat — and  grumbling  at  the 
accommodation  !  So  British ! 

Here  Come  the  English 

9.30. 

JUST  got  into  a  little  hotel  on  the  Place 
Yerte.  Winston  Churchill  has  arrived 
in  Antwerp  and  Is  dining  with  the  King. 
There  is  a  rumor  that  he  says  if  we  can 
hold  out  till  Monday,  25.000  British  will 
arrive.  Meanwhile  2.000  infantry  are 
now  arriving — though  unless  artillery 
comes  to  hack  them  up  they  will  simply 
he  sacrificed.  They  are  chiefly  to  encour¬ 
age  the  Belgians  to  keep  on,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  their  arrival  is  having  a  wonder¬ 
ful  effect,  and  the  volatile  Anversois  now 
consider  they  are  saved.  The  King  is 
i  .  maining  on,  anyway,  for  a  while. 

What  the  Germans  Promised 

OcronER  4. 

DRIBLETS  of  British  troops  keep  ar¬ 
riving  in  cars  amid  the  cheers  of 
the  people — a  remarkable  demonstration 
for  the  reserved  Anversois.  Thousands 


may  have  left,  but  Antwerp  has  prob¬ 
ably  never  looked  so  gay  or  so  crowded, 
with  its  people  all  in  the  streets  and 
flags  and  cars  everywhere.  The  chief 
danger  in  Belgium  is  that  of  being  run 
over,  and  the  chauffeurs  will  never  bear 
to  drive  normally  again.  The  Germans 
have  taken  the  first  line  of  forts,  and 
are  trying  to  cross  the  river.  The  most 
interesting  event  to-day — and  not  with¬ 
out  its  humor — is  that  the  German  gen¬ 
eral  has  sent  a  telegram  saying  that  if 
a  plan  of  Antwerp,  with  the  antiquities, 
hospitals,  etc.,  marked  on  it  in  red,  is 
sent  him,  he  will  endeavor  to  spare  those 
1>1  aces.  There’ll  he  a  rush  for  the  red 
spots  if  the  Germans  start  shelling! 
But,  of  course,  they’re  bound  to  make 
some  mistakes  getting  their  range.  The 
first  map  got  up  by  the  civil  authorities 
here  was  practically  one  blur  of  red, 
and  General  Deguise  remarked  he  didn’t 
think  it  a  good  time  to  try  and  joke  with 
the  Germans. 

Thank  goodness,  warned  by  the  fate 
of  Rlieims,  the  Belgians  have  taken 
down  the  gun  which  they  had  actually 
mounted  on  the  cathedral  against  Zep¬ 
pelins.  The  Germans  do,  it  is  true,  be¬ 
have  with  terrible  barbarity,  but  some 
of  their  allegations,  such  as  being  fired 
on  by  civilians,  are  perfectly  true,  and 
they  would  undoubtedly  be  justified  in 
shelling  the  cathedral  if  a  gun  were 
mounted  on  it. 

The  Belgian  Government  foists  doc¬ 
tored  news  on  the  public — none  of  the 
townspeople  know  the  Germans  have  cap¬ 
tured  the  forts.  If  the  Belgians  merely 
manage  to  hold  their  own,  it  is  put 
through  in  the  papers  as  a  victory,  while 
all  this  taking  and  retaking  of  ruined 
towns  is  made  the  most  of  possible. 

This  afternoon  I  was  at  my  window 
when  a  storm  was  coming  up — the  sky 
was  a  dark  slate  color,  and  against  it  the 
cathedral,  in  full  sun,  showed  a  pale 
greenish  gold  instead  of  its  usual  gray. 
The  glory  ran  all  around  the  tops  of  the 
houses  for  two  sides  of  the  place,  and 
against  it  the  naked  twigs  of  the  trees, 
with  the  empty  nests  clinging  like  big 
burrs,  stood  out  black  and  sharp.  The 
glow  still  held  on  the  roofs  when  the 
storm  broke,  though  the  whole  of  the 
quickly  deserted  place  was  brown  aud 
glossy  with  rain. 

Flashes  of  Beauty 

October  5. 

THE  British  soldiers  lodging  in  this 
hotel  were  all  routed  out  to  go  to 
the  front  in  the  middle  of  the  night — 
such  a  calling  for  boots  and  coats  and 
whirring  of  cars.  Nothing  decisive  has 
happened  all  day.  To-night  is  foggy,  a 
good  night  for  Zeppelins.  As  I  crossed 
the  place  I  saw.  nebulous  through  the 
damp  mist.  the  searchlight  sweeping  the 
sky.  It  looked  extraordinarily  beautiful 
as  it  described  a  rhythmical  arc  over  the 
deep  blue,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  being 
used  purely  for  the  defensive,  and  not  for 
attack,  gave  it  a  benignity  most  beauti¬ 
ful  sights  do  not  possess  just  now. 

Apathy 

October  6. 

FIRING  very  heavy  all  night.  The 
news  to-day  is  bad  ;  the  only  cheerful 
thing — and  that  has  its  grim  side — is 
that  Mr.  Gibson,  the  American  Consul 
General  from  Brussels,  has  arrived  to 
take  the  plan  of  Antwerp  to  the  German 
general.  The  Germans  have  crossed  the 
river  Nethe,  and  Antwerp,  like  all  the 
Belgian  towns,  is  alternately  scared  and 
apathetic.  This  evening  the  firing  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  nearer.  The  war  is  not  so  much 
alarming  as  intensely  depressing — at 
first  the  ghastly  sights  are  shocking  al¬ 
most  to  the  point  of  being  stimulating, 
but  after  weeks  of  it  a  deadly  depression 
eats  into  one — I  think  everyone  here  feels 
he  would  like  to  get  away  into  some 
warm,  sunny,  peaceful  place,  and  never 
hear  of  a  war  again  all  his  life  long. 


Nearer  and  Nearer 

THE  bombardment  is  very  loud  now. 

The  only  reenforcements  which  have 
arrived  to-day  are  twenty-five  men  of  the 
Colonial  Light  Horse,  who  have  been 
sent  up  from  Ostend — why,  they  know 
not — without  eveu  their  rifles !  The  in¬ 
fantry  has  been  practically  sacrificed. 
Three  thousand  British  casualties  since 
Saturday,  though,  of  course,  we  will  not 
lie  allowed  to  say  so  in  the  papers.  I 
hear  that  some  of  the  men  in  the  trenches 
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to-(lay,  though  fighting  splendidly,  felt  a 
little  bitterly  that  they  were  being 
thrown  away  without  a  chance.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  Germans  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  Nethe  in  two  places.  Their  artillery 
is  wonderful.  The  whole  aspect  of  affairs 
has  changed.  The  coming  of  a  couple  of 
thousand  on  Saturday  did  what  it  was 
meant  to  do — heartened  up  the  Belgians, 
whose  morale  was  slackening,  and  the 
general  opinion  even  among  those  who 
know  was  that  Antwerp  was  safe.  Now 
all  is  changed,  and  the  last  boat  leaves 
to-night.  It  is  impossible  to  get  out  via 
Ghent,  as  the  road  and  railway  are 
blocked. 

Most  of  the  Anversois  are  still  as 
calm  as  though  nothing  were  happening 
— probably  because  we  are  all  so  used 
to  cannon  by  now.  The  last  boat  leaves 
to-night.  It  is  the  Harwich  boat,  though 
it  now  goes  to  Tilbury.  The  rule  about 
British  subjects  only  is  done  with,  and 
the  refugees  are  crowding  on  board.  I 
also  have  to  leave,  very  unwillingly,  but 
the  only  foreigners  remaining  are  a  few 
Americans  attached  to  the  consulate,  and 
I  should  imperil  their  chances  of  escape 
so  if  they  were  hampered  with  me,  and 
they  would  never  agree  to  my  trying  my 
own  luck  alone. 

Exodus 

October  7. 

’YE  left.  I  nearly  walked  on  shore 
late  last  night  after  I’d  been  put 
aboard,  and  it  took  all  my  knowledge  of 
the  selfishness  of  the  action  to  restrain 
me.  It  does  seem  hard  to  have  to  leave 
now,  simply  because  of  the  personal 
equation. 

All  was  very  dark  at  the  quay,  only 
the  pale  beam  from  the  searchlight  swept 
the  sky  over  and  over ;  on  board  the 
refugees  mostly  huddled  uncomplain¬ 
ingly — down  in  the  hold,  in  the  foc’s’le, 
along  the  narrow  decks,  on  the  compan¬ 
ionway,  everywhere.  Old  and  young, 
men,  women,  and  children,  they  sat  hud¬ 
dled  together  in  the  biting  cold  all  night, 
and  in  the  alleyways  the  odor  of  peas¬ 
ant  refugee,  which  once  smelled  is  never 
forgotten,  was  strong. 

The  last  we  heard  of  Antwerp  was 
that  steady  roar  that  punctuated  the 
stillness,  and  we  drew  away,  wondering 
whether  what  was  expected  would  hap¬ 
pen  at  last— the  bombardment  of  the 
town  itself.  All  day  to-day,  throbbing 
over  a  steady  sea,  without  incident  save 
being  overhauled  by  a  destroyer,  we  have 
been  without  news.  This  boat  is  tiny, 
only  some  500  tons,  and  we  are  nearly 
seven  hundred  people  aboard.  The 
bread,  for  some  obscure  reason,  is  mil¬ 
dewed  and  we  have  to  cut  the  green  bits 
out.  We  shan’t  reach  Tilbury  till  late,  I 
fear,  for  besides  dodging  German  mines  we 
have  to  go  round  two  sides  of  a  triangle 
to  escape  the  British  mine  field,  and  this 
ship  is  only  good  for  fourteen  knots. 

The  Stern  Censor 

October  S. 

E  got  in  at  ten,  and  were  told  no 
one  was  to  be  alloyed  to  land 
that  night.  However,  I  made  friends 
with  the  pilot  and  was  dropfied  through 
the  coal-port  door  into  his  feat,  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  getting  down  the  swaying  rope 
ladder  from  the  main  deck.  I  got  up  to 
London  at  midnight  and  went  to  a  news¬ 
paper  office,  where  I  found  them  all  very 
interested  to  hear  the  truth  about  Ant¬ 


werp,  but  said  frankly  that  there  was 
not  the  smallest  chance  of  most  of  it 
passing  the  censor,  which  turned  out  to 
be  the  case.  As  to  whether  the  town  of 
Antwerp  is  being  bombarded,  uncer¬ 
tainty  still  reigns.  One  hopes  that  even 
if  the  town  is  shelled  the  result  may  not 
be  as  awful  as  it  has  been  in  other  places. 
But,  apart  from  that,  Antwerp  is  in  a 
bad  plight,  since,  owing  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Waelhem  reservoir,  there  is  no 
pure  water,  and  also  there  is  a  shortage 
of  surgeons.  When  I  left  I  heard  that 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  was  to  be  flown 
over  the  field  hospital,  since  the  head 
surgeon  is  an  American.  Humanity 
owes  much  solace  in  this  war  to  the  fact 
that  America  is  a  neutral  power. 

One  Ally  to  Another 

I  HEAR  from  a  good  source  that  at  last 
reenforcements  are  being  sent  to  Ant¬ 
werp  via  Dunkirk. 

The  only  chance  is  to  capture  the  Ger¬ 
man  guns  or  put  them  out  of  action,  and 
drive  the  Germans  themselves  over  the 
river  again.  The  town  is  being  severely 
shelled,  and  at  the  moment  of  writing  the 
issue  is  uncertain,  though  by  the  time 
this  appears  in  print  in  an  uncensored 
land  the  fate  of  Antwerp  will  have  been 
decided  one  way  or  another.  At  least 
this  chronicle  has  the  merit  of  having 
been  written  not  only  day  by  day,  but 
almost  hour  by  hour,  and  that  it  is  free 
of  the  exaggerations  and  glamour  that 
is  apt  to  creep  into  the  backward  view. 
If  Antwerp  falls,  the  tragedy  of  Belgium 
is  complete — and  it  is  an  undeserved 
tragedy.  I  have  mixed  with  her  people 
for  many  long  weeks  now,  and  I  can  hon¬ 
estly  say  that,  though  often  foolish,  the 
Belgians  are  extraordinarily  free  from 
vice.  It  has  been  rather  a  habit  of  mind, 
since  the  revelations  of  the  Congo,  to  call 
the  Belgians  a  cruel  race.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  a  bad  element  in  the  people  of  any 
nation  which  can  be  made  use  of,  and 
this  was  the  case  in  the  Congo.  But, 
though  I  have,  it  is  true,  seen  a  Belgian 
Red  Cross  man  commit  the  idiocy  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  pistol  strapped  to  his  belt,  I  have 
proved  them  most  humane,  and  that  in 
face  of  great  provocation,  in  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  German  wounded.  Just  as  I 
believe  the  worst  accounts  of  German 
atrocities  to  be  often  much  exaggerated, 
so  I  am  convinced  that  there  have  been 
no  atrocities  at  all  on  the  part  of  the 
Belgians.  They  are  often  foolish;  brave 
enough  but  panicky  at  the  wrong  moments 
— as  when  the  Germans  were  within  a 
few  kilometers  of  Ghent  and  several 
thousand  Gardes  Civiques  threw  their 
uniforms  in  the  canal  and  were  running 
about  in  pink  and  blue  underclothing. 
Also  it  is  certain  that  if  the  enemy  had 
made  a  perfectly  peaceable  entry  into  the 
town,  there  would  have  been  some  hot¬ 
headed  Belgian,  with  false  ideas  of  cour¬ 
age,  who  would  have  shot  at  them.  The 
Belgian  organization  leaves  much  to  be 
desired,  and  when  the  enemy  is  almost  at 
the  gate  you  will  see  the  soldiers  on  leave 
quite  drunk  by  the  afternoon.  But  the 
Belgian  soldier  is  one  of  the  bravest 
creatures  and  one  of  the  gayest  on  earth. 
He  sticks  a  rose  in  his  rifle  and  goes  off 
to  certain  death  with  a  song  on  his  lips 
and  a  prayer  in  his  soul  and  a  devotion 
to  his  country  in  his  heart  which  has 
never  been  surpassed. 
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AH  at  her  wheel  the  village  maiden  sits — 

Nor,  while  she  turns  the  giddy  wheel  around 
Revolves  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  things." 

—Gifford 


Modern  woman,  too,  sits  at  the 
wheel — but  she  is  emancipated 
woman. 

It  is  no  longer  the  wheel  of  labor— 
but  the  wheel  of  progress  and 
luxury. 

With  the  touch  of  her  finger  upon 
this  new  magic  wheel  she  com¬ 
mands  the  speed  of  the  wind,  the 
power  of  a  score  of  horses,  the 
white  radiance  that  lights  her 
wTay  ahead. 

And,  the  taming  of  these  mighty 
forces,  their  application  to  this 
modern  wheel,  their  perfect  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  will  and  hand  of. 
modem  woman — 

This  is  what  Delco  has  done. 


ifci :4 


There  ere  185,000  Delco  equipp¬ 
ed  cars  now  in  use.  Thousands 
of  them  are  being  driven  easily 
and  safely  by  women. 
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THE  TOY  WITH 
GIRDERS  LIKE  STRUCTURAL  STEEL 


BIG  PRIZES 

FOR 

NEW  MODELS 


I  KNOW  what  boys  like. 
That’s  why  I  made  the  girders 
of  the  Mysto  Erector  with 
turned-over,  close-lapping  edges 
so  that  your  boy  could  build 
big,  strong,  life-like  models. 

Not  only  can  he  build  big,  strong  models 
but  he  can  build  them  easily  and  quickly, 
and  they  will  be  exactly  like  real  steel 
construction. 

With  all  sets  over  $3  I  give,  without 
extra  charge,  an  electric  motor  that  runs 
many  of  the  models  —  elevators,  travel¬ 
ing  cranes,  derricks,  drawbridges  and  ma¬ 
chine  shops. 

The  Mysto  Erector  is  by  far  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive  gift  you  could  find 
anywhere.  .  It  is  so  fascinating  that  the 
entire  family  will  enjoy  watching  and 
helping  the  boy  construct  the  300-and- 
more  models. 

Boys-  just  see  how  many  things  you 
can  build !  Think  of  the  fun  building  battle¬ 
ships,  torpedo  boats,  Brooklyn  Bridges  with 
third  rail  cars  run  by  a  real  motor- sky¬ 
scrapers  with  running  elevators  electric-run 
sand  shovels  that  dig  just  like  the  Panama 
Canal  dredges — workshops  with  cute  little 
band  saws,  power  presses,  lathes,  buffing 
wheels,  etc.,  that  really  go. 

And  think  of  all  you  11  find  out  about 
engineering  and  electricity  1 


An  American  Toy  made  for  American  Boys 


You  can  build  so  many  models  with  Erec¬ 
tor  that  if  you  worked  every  minute  from 
Christmas  till  next  summer,  without  stop¬ 
ping,  you  probably  wouldn  t  get  them  all 
finished.  This  is  because  you  get  so  much 
building  material  for  your  money  with 
the  Erector — more  than  with  any  other 
similar  toy. 

And  they  are  made  just  like  real  struc- 


SEND  NOW 

FOR  THIS 

FREE  BOOK 


ELECTRIC 

MOTOR 

WITHOUT  EXTRA  CHARGE 
(IN  ALL  SETS  OVER  $3) 


tural  steel.  You  can  build  quicker  the 
girders  will  never  buckle  up  when  you  are 
putting  them  together.  Only  half  as  many 
bolts  are  needed,  and  the  models  are  stiff 
and  won’t  wobble. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  the  Mysto  Erector,  so 
you  get  the  extra  and  better  pieces  and  the 
motor.  No  other  construction  set  gives  a 
motor  without  extra  cost. 

Toy  dealers  everywhere  sell  the  Erector, 
or  can  get  it  if  they  haven  t  it  in  stock  now. 
Eight  sizes,  ranging  from  $1.00  to  $25.00. 

Send  for  my  Free  Book 

Send  me  your  dealer’s  name  and  I  will 
mail  you  my  brightly  colored  Book,  con¬ 
taining  photos  and  descriptions  of  Erector 
models.  I’ll  also  send  you  a  free  copy  of 
my  magazine,  Erector  Tips,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  pictures  of  boys  who  build  prize¬ 
winning  Erector  models ;  tells  how 
you  can  win  a  prize ;  shows  how  to 
do  magic  tricks,  etc.  Every  boy, 
every  parent,  should  write  for 
the  free  Book  and  the  maga¬ 
zine — at  once  today. 

A.  C.  GILBERT,  President 


Free 
Book 
Coupon 


THE  MYSTO  MFG.  CO. 

81  Foote  Street 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


COUPON  Up®  y 


Mr.  A.  C.  Gilbert 
The  Mysto  Mfg.  Co. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Please  send  your  book  filled 
with  photos  of  Erector  models,  and 
a  sample  copy  (free)  of  your  maga¬ 
zine,  Erector  Tips. 


Name- 
Address  _ 

My  toy  dealer’s  name  is_ 
His  address  . 
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How  Prohibitive  Price 
Handicapped  the  Nation 


It  made  millions  of  people  do  without  watches. 

Every  day  it  wasted  minutes  and  quarter  hours  for 
all  these  millions. 

It  retarded  the  growth  of  punctuality  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  America. 

It  fostered  habits  of  laziness  and  sloth. 

The  price  of  good  watches  was  prohibitive  be¬ 
cause  it  cost  so  much  to  make  them  that  millions  of 
people  had  to  do  without. 

Today  the  power  of  the  Prohibitive  Price  is 
destroyed. 

American  genius  found  the  way  to  simplify  watch 
construction  while  maintaining  time-keeping  ac¬ 
curacy. 

The  whole  world  is  better  for  the  invention  of  the 
INGERSOLL  DOLLAR  WATCH. 

It  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  age! 

It  is  the  great  teacher  of  punctuality  and  precision. 

It  has  made  Time  the  servant  of  the  millions. 

Forty  millions  of  people  have  bought  it,  and  fif¬ 
teen  thousand  more  are  buying  it  every  day. 

It  is  sold  at  the  uniform  price  of  ONE  DOLLAR 
all  over  the  country,  by  60,000  dealers — in  every  city, 
town  and  hamlet — any  jeweler  can  sell  you  one. 

Look  sharp  for  the  name  INGERSOLL  on  the  dial. 
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ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO 


315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Dollar 


Watck 


Ingersoll  quality  constantly  advances 
the  price  remains  the  same. 


Every  watch  tested  for  seven  days 
running  before  it  leaves  the  factory. 


You  see  them  wherever  you  go,- 
they  go  wherever  you  see  them 


The  household  watch. 
Hang  one  in  every  room 


Dollar 


WatcK 


The  price  is  the  same  in  New  York 
or  the  smallest  village. 


Not  hurt  by  jars  or  jolts 
that  would  ruin  more  delicate  watches 


Madame’s  Thanksgiving 


She  left  the  Sixth  Avenue 
Halfway  from  the  corner 


C'v  H,  hut  that  was  a  cold  day  for  the  end  of 
\  October !  The  wind  seemed  to  gnaw  the  bones 
,9  as  though  it  had  come  straight  from  the  North 
^  I>ole  and  was  ravenous  for  a  good  warm  meal. 

“What  blessings  I  have  my  furs !”  thought  Mine. 

Dejoie  that  morning,  “and  can  keep  myself  so  snuggish !" 

“L”  and  quickly  made  her  way  to  the  Restaurant  Dejoie. 
she  met  little  Jules  Itruere  hurrying  to  school,  his  face  trying  quite  successfully  to 
match  the  color  of  his  slate.  By  his  side  trotted  his  younger  brother  Victor, 
stamping  his  little  feet  against  the  pavement  to  keep  them  warm. 

“Soch  skeeny  legs!”  muttered  madame.  “Broom  handles  are  plump  compare 
wiv  such.  I  wonder  how  long  since  they  have  had  enough  to  eat !” 

Her  glance  passed  to  other  children,  all  hurrying  in  the  same  direction. 

“An1  there  is  li’l  Jean  Benoit,  an’  Henri  Dupuis,  an’  Corinne  Roulet,  an’  all  so 
many,”  she  reflected.  “An’  they  have  no  furs,  nor  not’ing  else,  to  keep  them  snug¬ 
gish— poor  unfortunates !”  She  passed  through  the  doorway  of  her  restaurant  and 
a  minute  later  was  looking  through  the  mail.  It  was  the  usual  grist  that  comes  to  a 
business  mill :  prices, 
bills,  and  circulars, 
lightly  besprinkled 
with  picture  post 
cards  and  personal 
letters.  But  the  let¬ 
ter  which  made  the 
strongest  appeal  to 
madame  that  morn¬ 
ing  was  a  request  for 
funds  from  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  society. 

The  first  page  of 
the  circular  showed 
a  picture  of  two  poor 
children,  entitled 
“Little  Tommy  Tup- 
per  and  His  Sister 
Sue.  Thousands  of 
New  York  children  go 
to  bed  hungry  every 
night.  Are  they  going 
to  have  enough  to  eat 
on  Thanksgiving?” 

“We  want  to  give  a 
Thanksgiving  basket 
to  every  poor  family 
in  the  city,”  continued 
the  circular.  “Each 
basket  will  contain  a 
turkey,  a  can  of  soup, 
a  quart  of  cranber¬ 
ries,  a  pumpkin  pie, 
potatoes,  onions,  cof¬ 
fee,  and  a  box  of 
candy — ” 

“Mmm !”  reflected 
madame.  “Wiv  such 
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a  basket  any  poor  family  could  eat  their  dinner  con- 
tently.  How  I  wish  I  could  afford — ” 

Her  wish  showed  in  her  eyes  as  she  read :  “What 
your  money  would  do.  Four  dollars  will  fill  a  large  Thanksgiving  basket,  making 
a  family  of  five  persons  glad.  Twenty  dollars  will  fill  five  baskets.  One  hundred 
dollars  will  put  joy  in  twenty-five  poor  homes.  Five  hundred  dollars  ’ 

“Yes,  yes,  mon  Dieu !”  muttered  madame.  “But  wiv  business  as  slack  as  it  is. 
an’  M.  Dejoie  nabbing  the  sous  as  fas’  as  they  come  in—  All  the  same  I  will  put 
the  letter  where  I  will  not  forget  it.  At  leas  I  can  afford  two  baskets  foi  li  1 
Tommy  Tupper  an’  his  sister  Sue,  an’  maybe—  Ma  foi !”  she  broke  off.  “What  is 
Meester  Garner  coming  so  early  for?” 

A  STOUT  little  man  had  entered  the  restaurant.  Every  day  for  over  eight 
years  he  had  lunched  at  Dejoie’s,  sitting  (always)  under  the  oil  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  Les  Dernieres  Cartouches,  gray,  stout,  tightly  buttoned,  and  with  a 
military  walk  not  far  removed  from  a  strut.  This  was  Mr.  Garner,  of  Garner  s 
Garters,  Inc.,  more  generally  known  to  fame  perhaps  as  the  Garter  King. 

“Morning,  madame,”  he  began  in  his  usual  brisk  way.  ‘ 

“Bon  jour,  m’sieur !  You  are  early.  Y’ou  would  like  Louis  to  get  you  somet  ing ! 


“No;  I  want  to  speak  to  you.”  He  stood  at  the  grill 
in  front  of  her  desk  (as  madame  told  us  afterward), 
briskly  blinking  his  eyes  as  though  he  had  something 
to  start  and  didn’t  know  how  to  start.  “It’s  a  favor  I 
want  to  ask,”  he  said. 

“You  want  me  to  translate  some  more  mottoes?” 

An  incident,  that,  in  the  infancy  of  Garner’s  Garters,  Inc.  (which  I  may  some 
day  be  allowed  to  relate  in  all  its  wealth  of  detail),  and  though  the  Garter  King 
blushed  a  little,  the  question  evidently  put  him  more  at  his  ease. 

"That  was  a  long  time  ago,  wasn’t  it?”  he  smiled.  “No;  this  is  something  else. 

I  want  to  know  if  you’ll  come  over  to  Long  Island  to-night  and  help  us  out.  You’ve 
heard  of  my  place  on  the  Sound?” 

THE  Anchorage  was  one  of  the  show  places  of  Long  Island,  although  the 
Beaehliurst  Hunting  Club  (adjoining  on  the  south)  had  the  habit  of  refer¬ 
ring  to  it  (when  the  company  wasn't  mixed)  as  the  Garterage. 

“But  m’sieur,”  protested  madame,  “what  do  you  want  me  to  come  for?” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you,” 
said  Mr.  Garner, 
choosing  his  words 
as  though  he  didn’t 
like  them.  “Coming 
back  from  California 
last  week.  Mrs.  Gar¬ 
ner  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  Count 
de  Villiers,  a  French 
gentleman.  He’s  vis¬ 
iting  us  now.” 

Madame  nodded, 
her  curiosity  holding 
her  tight.  “And  is  he 
jealous  of  her?”  she 
wondered,  breathless. 
“And  does  he  want 
me  to  play  Bo-Pop?” 
(Mme.  Dejoie  meant 
Bo-Peep,  a  little  mis¬ 
take,  but  enough  to 
show  how  much  she 
was  interested.) 

"The  Count  is  leav¬ 
ing  to-morrow  for 
New  Orleans,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  Garter 
King,  “and  to-night 
we  are  giving  a  small 
dinner  party,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  dance.  I 
believe  Mrs.  Garner 
has  sent  out  two  or 
three  hundred  invita¬ 
tions  to  the  dance. 
We  shall  be  all  right 
at  the  dinner,  because 
friends.  But  the  ball’s 


“Soch  skeeny  legs!”  muttered  madame. 

“ Broom  handles  are  plump  compare'  wiv  such 


we  shall  only  have  family 
different.” 

“At  one  they  eat:  at  the  other  they  dance:  yes?" 

“Yes.  yes.  But— well— ”  He  chose  his  words  here  with  growing  difficulty. 
“There’s  a  crowd  over  there  which  regards  itself  as  the  society  of  the  place,  and. 
to  tell  the  truth — ”  The  Garter  King  had  taken  off  his  hat  and  was  mopping  his 
forehead — “To  tell  the  truth,  they  haven’t  received  us  very  kindly.” 

“They  are  jealously,  you  t’ink?" 

"Well,  they  pretend  to  have  a  lot  of  fun  with  us.  Just  to  show  you  what  I 
mean,  they  refer  to  Mrs.  Garner  as  the  Queen  of  the  Gallups,  and  to  my  daughter 
as  Miss  Honisoit  Q.  Malypense.” 

“Queen  of  the  Gallups?”  demanded  madame. 

“Oh.  it's  all  right.  Just  their  fun,  you  know, 
ladies,  are  inclined  to  be  a  little  bit  catty,  and. 
the  whole  lot  !” 

“So  she  has  not  invite’  them  to  the  ball?  She 

“Oh  no  they’ve  been  invited,  and  they  may  come 
the  trouble  is 'this:  We  can’t  speak  French,  and  we  don’t  want  any  of  that  crowd 
saying  mean  things  about  us  to  the  Count  and  making 


I  do  not  know  heeiu.” 

But  some  of  them,  especially  the 
liorr.  my  wife's  suspicious  of 


m 


will  damage  their  feelings— yes?” 
if  only  to  see  the  Count.  But 


us  look  foolish  right  iu 
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out  of  a  stor-ee  to-night.  But  here 
comes  one  who  regard’  herself  as  the 
whole  insides  of  a  book !” 


M1 


"Got  the  necklace?  ”  the  first  voice  continued. 
"Yes,”  said  the  second,  fainter  than  before 


front  of  our  own  faces !”  Again  madame  nodded,  but 
this  time  with  the  comprehensive  gesture  of  one  who 
says  to  herself :  “I  perceive  it  all  now.”  Aloud  she 
added  :  “And  so — ” 

“And  so  I  want  you  to  come  and  be  one  of  our  guests 
to-night — and  stay  near  the  Count — and  see  that  we 
are  getting  a  square  deal.  No  one  will  know  you.  You 
know  what  I  mean.” 

MADAME  reflected,  her  reflections  centering 
around  a  certain  pink  charmeuse,  but  Mr. 
Garner  interpreted  her  silence  according  to  an¬ 
other  master. 

“Of  course  you’ll  be  put  to  considerable  expense,” 
generously  suggested  the  Garter  King. 

“Pooh-pooh !”  cried  the  Queen  of  the  Restaurant 
Dejoie,  as  royally  generous  as  he.  “I  am  worrying 
myself !”  And  then,  her  eyes  falling  on  that  Thanks¬ 
giving  circular,  one  of  her  dynamic  ideas  began  re¬ 
volving  with  the  usual  dizzying  speed.  “La-la !”  she 
cried.  “But  if  I  do  the  favor  for  you,  will  you  do  the 
favor  for  li'l  Tommy  Tupper  an’  his  sister  Sue?” 
“For  who?”  cried  Mr.  Garner. 

She  handed  him  the  folder,  her  finger  expressively 
pointing  to  the  schedule  :  “What  Your  Money  Would  Do.” 

“Good  !”  he  exclaimed.  “You  help  us  out  to-night 
and  I'll  give  a  hundred  dollars  for  this.  How’s  that?” 

“Bon !”  cried  madame.  They  settled  on  trains,  ar¬ 
ranged  that  Louis  and  Marcel  should  be  dispatched  to 
Beechhurst  to  help  the  local  caterer,  and  when  at  last 
the  Garter  King  departed,  relieved  at  having  com¬ 
pleted  so  delicate  and  difficult  a  mission,  Mme.  Dejoie 
picked  up  the  Thanksgiving  circular  and  wrote  on  the 
back :  “M.  Garner,  25  baskets.” 

She  folded  it  carefully  and  placed  it  in  her  bag. 

MADAME  reached  Beechhurst  at  five  minutes  past 
nine,  accompanied  by  her  two  muscular  maids. 
Louis  carried  a  long  cardboard  box  containing 
the  famous  pink  charmeuse.  Marcel  bore  a  suit  case 
filled  with  more  mysteries  than  Keller  ever  dreamed 
of,  more  enchantments  than  the  fairies  ever  knew. 

“To-night,”  madame  had  mysteriously  told  us  at 
noon.  “I  make  my  d£but  in  the  grand  monde.”  To 
which  the  faithful  had  responded  :  “Vive  la  debutante!" 
and  “A  has  le  grand  monde!” 

The  Garner  limousine  met  her  at  the  station,  and 
ten  minutes  later  they  grandly  rolled  in  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Anchorage.  The  closed  veranda  was 
lighted  with  Japanese  lanterns,  and  somewhere  in  the 
house  a  violin  and  harp  were  already  comparing  notes. 
In  the  distance  rippled  the  Sound,  the  moon  full  upon 
it,  like  some  gigantic  stage  property  moved  by  a  mas¬ 
ter  hand. 

“This  is  the  life!”  thought  madame.  “Spice’  an’ 
season"  for  the  taste  of  epicures!  This,”  thought  ma¬ 
dame.  “is  where  I  add  some  spice  to  life  myself!”  Mr. 
Garner  was  awaiting  her,  tightly  buttoned  but  irre¬ 
proachable  in  his  evening  clothes. 

“Glad  you’ve  come!”  he  warmly  greeted  her.  “I’ll 
have  some  one  take  you  to  your  room.”  And,  looking 
around,  “Oh,  Anne !”  he  called. 

A  girl  of  nineteen  sauntered  gracefully  forward  over 
the  polished  floor,  and  not  one  angle  of  her  features  or 
one  turn  of  her  body  was  lost  by  the  innocent  eyes  of 
madame. 

’”  she  thought.  “I  may  feel  like  a  character 


ESSIEURS,  messieurs,  do  you 
know  the  Golden  Age?  And  you. 
madame  and  mademoiselle,  can 
you  name  the  years  which  bring  the 
greatest  joy? 

Then  let  me  tell  you  my  suspicions, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  confirmed  to 
me  as  time  goes  marching  on. 

The  Golden  Age  lasts  just  as  long  as 
we  can  thrill  a  little  at  the  moonlight, 
dance  a  little  to  the  Wedding  of  the 
Winds,  or  feel  a  tender  ache  at  our 
heart  when  we  hear  the  Maiden’s 
Prayer.  And  the  joyous  years  are  with 
us  as  long  as  we  still  have  ideals  and 
heroes,  heroines,  and  dreams. 

“If  I  were  as  young  as  that  again !” 
thought  madame,  watching  the  girl  ap¬ 
proach.  “But  perhaps  I  am — and  have 
only  outgrown  the  pose.” 

For  (truth  to  tell)  Miss  Garner  did 
pose  a  little.  The  tilt  of  her  head, 
her  drawling  grace,  the  fan  which  she 
swung  on  her  chain,  the  contralto  note 
she  was  humming  with  its  deep  note 
ever  repeated  :  all  were  the  poses  of  in¬ 
nocence,  signs  of  that  impressionable 
period  when  the  young  are  characters 
from  their  favorite  authors,  walking 
“like  a  duchess,”  smiling  “rare”  or  “in¬ 
scrutable”  smiles,  and  “holding  her  chin 
at  that  adorable  angle  which  always 
most  baffled  him.”  (Whatever  that 
may  be !) 

“Have  you  ever  met  Count  de  Villiers?”  she  asked 
as  she  went  upstairs  with  madame. 

“No;  not  yet.” 

“Oh,  he’s  lovely !  I  simply  adore  him  !” 

Madame  gave  her  a  sharp  look  from  the  tail  of  her 
eyes.  “Oh-ho !”  she  thought.  “Perhaps  here  is  some- 
t’ing  else  to  watch!” 

“If  all  the  French  noblemen  are  like  him,”  continued 
Miss  Garner,  “I  could  live  an'  die  in  France !  So  dis¬ 
tinguished  !  So  charming !” 

“Yes,  yes !”  muttered  madame  to  herself.  “I  mus’ 
keep  my  eyes  peeling!” 

“He  is  teaching  me  French.  Oh,  I  love  him  to  teach 
me  French !” 

“The  whole  insides  of  a  book!  Didn’  I  know  it?” 
“This  is  your  room,  and  I’ll  have  your  things  sent 
up  at  once.  “Am  revoir,  madame!” 

And  off  she  went,  “holding  her  chin  at  that  adorable 
angle  which  always  most  baffled  him,”  and  leaving 
poor  madame  wagging  her  head  like  the  pendulum  of 
grandfather’s  clock. 

SO  T FIAT’S  Mees  Honisoit,”  she  thought.  “Well 
I  bet  she  keep’  them  all  guessing!  But  will  she 
fool  madame?  Not  in  the  life!  Swinging  her 
fan  and  singing  d  la  boom-boom!  Yes,  yes.  ...  At 
her  age  I  had  the  temperament  romantique,  too.  How 
I  use’  to  wish  that  Emile  would  come  to  see  me  on  a 
white  horse,  w’aving  his  sword  at  the  nose  of  all  the 
world !” 

A  maid  brought  in  the  cardboard  box  and  suit  case. 
“Twenty  pas’  nine.  The  dance  commence’  at  half 
pas’  ten.  So  much  time  have  I  got  before  the  other 
guests  arrive.  ...  I  know  what  I’ll  do !  Wiv  my 
pink  charmeuse  I’ll  give  the  Count  a  broken  heart ! 
Yes,  I  will  attach  him  to  a  string  an’  keep  him  all  the 
evening !  An’  then  no  one  can  make  those  catty  re¬ 
marks,  an’  if  Mees  Honisoit  is  jealous,  I  can  distin¬ 
guish  it  an’  advise  her  poppa !” 

She  slipped  off  her  traveling  dress  and  looked  around 
for  a  closet. 

“So  many  doors,”  she  thought.  “But  which  is  which? 
This?  Is  the  bathroom.  An’  this?  A  balcony.  An’ 
this — -” 

She  pushed  back  the  bolt  and  found  herself  staring 
into  another  bathroom.  “A  man’s!”  thought  madame, 
glancing  at  the  dressing  table.  At  her  side  was  a 
mantel  on  which  a  number  of  letters  had  been  propped 
against  the  clock.  “Count  de  Villiers,”  she  read.  “Oh, 
ho!  So  this  is  the  Count’s  room — no  place  for  li’l 
Gaby !”  She  was  just  shutting  the  door  when  she 
heard  the  Count’s  outer  door  knob  turning.  Madame 
caught  one  glimpse  of  a  tall  masculine  figure,  and 
then  she  had  to  close  the  communicating  door  to  hide 
the  light  behind  her. 

FROM  the  next  room  she  caught  the  tones  of  a 
low  voice. 

“Everything  ready?”  it  asked. 

“Yes,”  replied  a  fainter  tone. 

“Count  de  Villiers  !”  commented  madame.  “But  who 
is  she?” 

“Got  the  necklace?”  the  first  voice  continued. 

“Yes,”  said  the  second,  fainter  than  before. 
“Anything  else?” 

•‘All  the  jewelry  I  could  find.” 

“You  can  give  them  to  me.  .  .  .  I’ll  pack  a  few 
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From  the  next  room  madame 
caught  the  tones  of  a  low  voice 
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things  here,  and  then  we’ll  slip  out  and  nobody  will 
be  any  the  wiser.  You  be  down  at  the  river  gate  at 
half  past  nine.  The  car’s  waiting  there.  You’ll  find 
your  suit  case  in  the  boathouse.” 

The  voices  ceased.  Madame  ran  to  her  outer  door, 
and,  opening  it  a  crack,  she  saw  Miss  Garner’s  saun¬ 
tering  figure,  heard  that  deep  contralto  note. 

“ Mon  Dicu!”  gasped  madame,  turning  and  staring 
at  the  clock.  “The  Count  an’  Mees  Garner  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  elope !  In  jus’  five  minutes !  What  shall  I  do?” 

Suddenly  she  threw  her  dress  on  again,  with  an  air 
of  intense  determination.  “What  shall  I  do?”  she 
muttered.  “I’ll  show  them  what  I  do !” 


SHE  ran  downstairs  in  search  of  Mr.  Garner.  He 
had  just  gone  down  to  the  kitchen  on  an  urgent 
call  from  the  caterer.  All  the  refreshments  had 
arrived  but  the  ices.  The  ices,  however,  most  strangely 
had  failed  to  appear.  And  so — ” 

“Ices !”  squealed  madame.  “Ices  at  soch  a  time ! 
Quelle  folie!  Tell  me:  where  is  the  kitchen?” 

And  almost  simultaneously  she  had  passed  through 
the  green  baize  door  and  was  running  down  the  stairs. 
The  caterer  was  there,  perspiring  and  plainly  rattled. 
The  chef  was  there,  calm  and  secretly  pleased.  The 
waiters  were  there,  including  Louis  and  Marcel.  The 
maids  were  very  much  in  evidence.  One  glance  at  the 
kitchen  was  enough  to  reveal  that  the  master  of  the 
establishment  was  not  among  those  present. 

“Where  is  Mr.  Garner?”  demanded  madame,  sud¬ 
denly  appearing. 

“Gone  to  the  express  office,  madame,”  replied  Louis, 
rising. 

“He  went  in  his  car,  madame,”  added  Marcel,  ris¬ 
ing,  too. 

“Then  you  boys  come  wiv  me.  You  two  only,”  she 
added,  answering  a  general  movement. 


THEY  hurried  outside. 

“To  a  boathouse  by  the  water !”  whispered 
madame.  “Queeck !” 

They  ran  over  the  grass  to  the  distant  Sound,  and 
presently  a  building  on  the  water’s  edge  loomed  out 
of  the  darkness.  It  was  unmistakably  a  boathouse 
with  its  flag  pole  ami  balconied  sides. 

“We  are  here  first !”  panted  madame.  “Leesten, 
Louis !  You  are  to  stay  here  conceal’  behind  this  door. 
Presen’ly  a  yo’ng  lady  is  coming.  As  soon  as  she 
enters,  slam  the  door  an’  hold  it  shut  against  her ! 
You  onderstand?” 

“Perfectly,  madame.” 

“An’  if  she  holler  or  squeal,  tell  her  you  will  call 
the  gendarmes.  Yes,  yes !  That  will  stop  her !  She 
may  be  yo’ng,  but  she  does  not  want  a  scandal.  You 
onderstand?” 

“Perfectly,  madame,”  said  Louis,  and  with  his 
usual  magnificent  impassiveness  he  hid  himself  (with 
dignity)  behind  the  open  door. 

“An’  you,  Marcel,  come  you  wiv  me !”  She  picked 
up  an  armful  of  buntings  and  led  him  outside. 
“There’s  a  gate  here  somewhere,  wiv  a  car  in  at¬ 
tendance.  Yes,  here !  Soon  a  gentleman  will  come  to 
start  this  car.  You  t’ink  you  can  hold  him?” 

“Am  vrai,  madame!”  cried  Marcel  in  a  hoarse  but 
eager  whisper.  “I  feel  so  strong  to-night!” 

“Bon !  Hold  him,  an’  roll  him  in  the  bonting  an’ 
around  his  head  I  want  you  to  tie  this  big  Star  an’ 


Stripes —  La-la  ! — what  a  tableau  !  It  will  keep  him 
discreetly  silent  an’ teach  him  lie  cannot  do  such  t’ings 
in  the  States  United.  You  onderstand,  Marcel?” 

“With  pleasure,  madame !  I  will  hide  myself  be¬ 
side  the  car — so — and  when  he  appears  to  turn  on  the 
«-;ts,  I  will  arise  with  precipitation  and  seize  him  deli¬ 
cately  by  the  neck !  And  if  I  permit  him  to  make  a 
sound — one  sound,  madame ! — I  will  eat  it !  I  will  eat 
it,  though  I  choke!”  He  crouched  in  the  shadows  of 
the  machine,  as  jovial  a  strangler  as  you  could  have 
found  that  week  on  all  Long  Island.  “Fear  not,  ma¬ 
dame!”  he  hoarsely  whispered.  “I  feel  so  strong 
to-night !” 

SHE  had  hardly  concealed  herself  behind  a  clump 
of  junipers  when  a  masculine  figure  emerged 
from  the  darkness  and  hurried  toward  the  car. 
The  next  moment  a  silent  but  lively  struggle  was  in 
full  progress. 

The  newcomer  strove  his  utmost,  but  gradually  and 
inexorably  he  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  gigantic 
cocoon,  swathed  in  buntings  and  subsiding  into  a  state 
of  mummified  immobility. 

“An’  here  she  comes,  the  silly  moth!”  breathed 
madame.  “But  she  find’  the  wrong  flame !” 

The  girlish  figure  had  disappeared  into  the  boat¬ 
house,  and  Louis  had  smartly  closed  the  door  and  was 
bracing  his  knee  against  it. 

“So !”  crowed  madame.  “Marcel !” 

“Owi.  oui,  madame!” 

“Stay  seated  on  him  ontil  I  come  again 
Louis !” 

“Yes,  madame !” 

“Lean  hard  agaius’  the  door !  .  .  . 

Poppa  Garner!”  she  thought,  running 
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An’  now  for 
up  the  bank. 


went  through  all  the  rooms  upstairs? 
come  here  and  confess  it?” 

“I?  Certainly  not!”  Bernhardt  wouldn’t  have  been 
content  to  admire  that  gesture.  She  would  have 
envied  it. 

“But  you  said  you  had  taken  them,  didn’t  you?” 

“Be  careful,  m’sieur!”  whispered  madame  in  grow¬ 
ing  indignation.  You  needn’  tell  all  the  world,  but  I 
did  take  them — took  them  both !” 

“Took  them  both?”  he  cried,  inviting  apoplexy 
with  open  arms.  “In  Heaven’s  name,  what  did  you 
take?” 

Madame  gave  him  a  haughty  glance  as  though  to 
say :  “You  asked  for  the  truth ;  you  shall  have  it.” 
And  in  a  voice  that  matched  her  glance  she  answered 
him :  “What  did  I  take?  I  have  took  Count  de  Vil- 
liers  an’  your  daughter,  who  had  started  to  eloop !” 

Exclamations  of  wonder  burst  from  the  company  like 
balls  of  fire  from  a  cluster  of  Roman  candles.  But 
suddenly  these  verbal  fireworks  ceased.  An  old  white- 
haired  gentleman  with  a  spiked  mustache  and  imperial 
had  approached  the  desk.  He  urns  bowing  low  to  ma¬ 
dame,  his  hand  upon  his  heart. 


that  made  her  whale- 
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“I  enjoy  myself  better  as  expected.  How  lucky  for 
all  that  I  come !” 

WHEN  madame  reached  the  house  she  found  it  hum¬ 
ming  like  a  hive  of  bees  about  to  swarm,  with 
the  queen  bee’s  note  particularly  in  evidence. 
“Ali-lia !”  she  thought.  “They  have  already  miss’ 
them !  I  mus’  find  Meester  Garner  an'  tell  him  ver’, 
ver’  strie’ly  on  the  side!” 

She  hurried  through  the  rooms  till  she  came  to  the 
library  where  she  found  her  host  at  the  telephone,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  circle 
of  indignant 
friends. 

“Hello !”  he  was 
shouting.  “Hello, 

Central !  The  po¬ 
lice  department ! 

Hurry !” 

“No,  m’sieur !” 
cried  madame 
from  the  doorway. 

“Wait !” 

A  famous  mo¬ 
ment,  that,  for 
Mme.  Dejoie!  “If  I 
on'yhadonmy  pink 
cliarmeuse !”  she 
thought.  The  com¬ 
pany  had  turned, 
and  madame  made 
a  gesture  which 
Bernhardt  would 
have  admired. 

She  advanced  to 
the  desk  and  they 
made  way  for  her. 

She  whispered  to 
Mr.  Garner  and 
the  company  im-  t .. 
mediately  be-  / 

came  all  ears  to 
hear,  all  eyes  to 
watch. 

“You  need  not 
search  any  further, 
m’sieur,”  she  whis¬ 
pered.  “I  have 
took  them.” 

“What!”  stam¬ 
mered  Mr.  Garner, 
turning  very  red. 

“You  took  them?” 

“Yes,”  beamed 

madame.  “I  have  t^le  desk. 

them  safe!” 

“What!  You’ve  got  them  safe?  You’ve  got  them, 
and  you  tell  me  so?” 

“An’  two  men  watching!”  nodded  madame. 

Ah,  yes,  a  famous  moment — all  the  company 
ing  with  eyes  like  saucers,  or  butter 
the  very  least. 

“But,  madame !”  cried  Mr.  Garner, 
come  to  take  them?” 

“By  a  ruse !  Of  course  my  boys  help’  me,  but — - 
la-la ! — how  easy  it  was !” 

“And  you — you  confess  all  this?” 

“Confess  it?”  demanded  madame.  “An’  why  not,  if 
you  please?” 

“You  stole  my  wife’s  diamonds?”  cried  the  chro¬ 
matic  Mr.  Garner,  turning  from  red  to  blue.  “And 
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And  here’s  anot  her  !  And 
you,  how  on  earth  did  you 


ADAME,”  said  he,  “you  mention'  my  name?” 
“Not  if  I  know  it,  m’sieur.” 

“A  mees-onderstanding,  of  course.  You  have 
ever  see’  me  before?” 

“Never  in  the  life,  m’sieur !” 

“Exactly.  And  yet  I  am  Count  de  Villiers,  whom 
you  have  just  accuse’  of  eloping  with  the  daughter  of 
my  good  host !” 

This  time  it  was  madame’s  eyes  which  matched  the 
butter  plates. 

“But,  no,  m’sieur !”  she  gasped.  “Count  de  Vil¬ 
liers  is  down  by  the  water,  enwrapped  in  the  red, 
white,  an’  blue!  Me  muffle  him  tight  jus’  before  we 
lock’  Mees  Garner  in  the  boathouse.” 

“But  Miss  Garner’s  upstairs !”  cried  the  utterly 
flabbergasted  Garter  King.  “I  saw  her  not  two  min¬ 
utes  ago.  Will  somebody  go  and  tell  her  I  want  to 
speak  to  her?” 

Madame  knew  she  had  put  her  foot  in  it  the  mo¬ 
ment  she  saw  the  girl,  even  though  the  romantic 
Miss  Garner  had  tears  in  her  eyes  and  had  long  since 
ceased  to  hum. 


Mrs.  Garner  gave  madame  a  liu 
bones  crack. 

“Here’s  one  of  my  rings ! 
there’s  my  bar!  You  dear, 
do  it !” 

“My  wrist  watch !” 

“Oh,  my  gold  bag !” 

“Oh,  my  pearls !” 

BIT  by  bit  the  glittering  display  grew  less  until 
nothing  was  left  but  a  magnificent  ruby  pendant 
with  a  platinum  setting  and  chain. 

“An’  whose  is  this?”  asked  madame.  The  ladies 
looked  at  each  other  with  greedy  little  glances  while 
the  ruby  winked  at  them  all  indiscriminately. 

“Mrs.  Stuyvesant  had  a  robbery  at  her  place  last 
night,”  said  a  very  thin  lady  with  an  inquisitive 
nose. 

“Mrs.  Stuyvesant?”  whispered  Mrs.  Garner,  and  she 
spoke  the  name  in  the  tone  of  respect  which  is  due  to 
society’s  queen. 

“I  believe  she  has  a  ruby  pendant,”  said  Inquisi¬ 
tive  Nose. 

Mrs.  Garner  and  her  daughter  exchanged  glances. 
“Let’s  telephone  her.  If  it’s  hers,  she  might — she 
might  even  come  over.” 

They  ran  to  the  library  and  Miss  Garner  picked 
up  the  telephone.  After  a  conversation,  every 
word  of  which  was  breathlessly  followed  by  her 
mother,  Miss  Garner  hung  up  the  receiver  and  an¬ 
nounced  : 

••Mrs.  Stuyvesant  is  simply  delighted!  The  pendant 
was  her  mother’s,  and  she  hasn’t  slept  a  wink  since 
it  was  stolen.  I  told  her  we  were  going  to  give  a 
dance  to-night,  and  what  do  you  suppose?” 

“She’s  coming  over !”  burst  out  Mrs.  Garner. 

“Yes  !  She’s  coming  over,  and  she  asked  if  she  could 
bring  a  few  friends!” 
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'OTHER  and  daughter  fell  into  each  other’s  arms, 
and,  taking  advantage  of  this  joyful  embrace, 
they  waltzed  a  few  steps  of  one  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  dances. 

"They  have  arrived!”  whispered  mother  in  daugh¬ 
ter’s  ear,  speaking  almost  in  tones  of  awe. 

“Isn’t  it  lovely !”  whispered  daughter.  “And  no  one 

to  thank  but  that 
glorious  Mme. 
Dejoie !” 


T 


An  old  white-haired  gentleman  with  a  spiked  mustache  and  imperial  had  approached 
I  am  Count  de  Villiers,  whom  you  have  just  accuse’  of  eloping  with  the  daughter  of  my  good  host! 

“They’ve  taken  my  pearl  necklace,  too,”  she  an¬ 
nounced  as  she  entered.  “And  Mrs.  Jenkins’s  rings. 

And  Mrs.  Farley’s  bracelet  and  watch.” 

“What!”  cried  madame  in  sudden  enlightenment. 

“You  had  t’ieves  upstairs  to-night?  Then — jarni- 
blcu ! — I  have  them  truss’  like  broilers !  Come,  mes¬ 
sieurs  !” 

Out  of  the  door  went  Mme.  Dejoie  like  a  guiding 
flash  of  lightning.  They  followed  her  down  the  ve¬ 
randa  steps  with  a  noise  like  avenging  thunder. 


star- 
plates,  to  say 

“How  did  you 
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FTER  the  prisoners  had  been  searched,  the  ladies 
hurried  back  to  the  house  to  take  an  inventory 
of  the  recovered  jewelry. 

“There's  my  diamond  necklace!  Oh,  glory!’  And 


HE  next 
m  o  r  n  i  n  g 
madame 
reached  her  res- 
t  a  u  r  a  n  t  early, 
walking  briskly 
with  the  air  of 
one  who  has  a 
pleasant  service  to 
perform.  She 
telephoned  the 
Thanksgiving 
chairman  of  the 
children’s  society 
to  send  her  a  rep¬ 
resentative  at  once, 
and  then,  smooth¬ 
ing  the  folds  of 
the  Tommy  Tup- 
per  circular  which 
she  took  from  her 
bag,  she  read : 

“Meester  Gar¬ 
ner,  25  T’anks- 
giving  baskets. 
That  was  to  go 
an’  chaperone  the 
Count. 

“Meester  Garner, 
25  more.  For 
catching  the  rob¬ 
bers.  of  course. 

“Meesis  Garner, 
50  baskets.  Be¬ 
cause  she  get  her 
jewelry  back,  an’ 
her  guests’  as 
well. 

“Mees  Garner, 
25  baskets.  That 
was  because 
Meesis  Stuyvesant  came  to  the  ball  an’  bring  her  son 
an’  all  so  many  friends. 

“Meesis  Stuyvesant,  50  baskets.  For  getting  her 
ruby  pendant. 

“Count  de  Villiers,  5  baskets.  For  mistaking  him 
to  be  y’ong  enough  to  eloop ! 

“Meescellaneous  ladies  an’  gentlemen,  28  baskets,  as 
an  attestation  d’honneur.” 

She  added  the  total  with  an  exulting  pencil,  ex¬ 
claiming  then  : 

“Two  hund’ed  an’  eight  T’anksgiving  baskets  for  ze 
hongry  Tommy  Tappers !  Two  hund’ed  an’  eight 
T’anksgiving  baskets  for  (he  li’l  sister  Sues!  How 
good  it  make  me  feel  to  do  it!  Grace  a  Dial,  what 
a  lot  I  have -to  be  t’ankful  for  this  year!” 
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A  FTER  the  first  exodus 
/\  from  Paris  I  thought 
/  %  that  all  business  was 
ended,  so  I  began  to 

hunt  a  way  of  getting  into  the  fun.  As  I  am  unfit 
physically  for  service  in  the  army,  I  could  not  enlist, 
so  it  was  up  to  me  to  find  a  way  of  getting  in  with¬ 
out  engaging.  My  first  move  was  to  apply  for  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  chauffeur  with  the  French  Aviator  Corps, 
furnishing  my  own  car.  At  the  time  I  applied,  Cap¬ 
tain  Lucia,  Commandant  of  St.  Cyr  French  Army 
Aviation  Headquarters,  informed  me  that  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  had  more  cars  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with, 
but  that  in  three  or  four  days  he  would  need  more, 
and  would  then  send  for  me. 

I  returned  to  Paris,  and  several  days  passed  with¬ 
out  any  message.  When  I  had  begun  to  think  they 
would  not  need  me  at  all  I  learned  through  a  friend, 
an  aviator,  that  since  I  had  made  my  application 
there  had  been  three  men  in  charge — the  first  two 
having  been  ordered  to  the  front  or  transferred. 

This  is  typical  of  conditions  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  the  war.  Nothing  was  definite  or  settled 
for  more  than  a  day  at  a  time. 

Finally  I  decided  that  the  only  way  to  do  was  to 
make  application  to  field  headquarters  direct,  on  the 
battle  field,  which  I  managed  to  do.  It  was  the  law 
that  no  civilians  should  leave  Paris  in  the 
direction  of  the  army,  and  the  sentries  were 
instructed  to  turn  back  all  others;  passes  were 
issued  to  no  one,  not  even  Senators ;  to  be 
caught  within  the  army  zone  was  to  risk  execu¬ 
tion  as  a  spy ;  even  if  the  captive  could  prove 
his  innocence,  he  risked  imprisonment.  How¬ 
ever,  I  finally  formulated  a  plan  and  secured  papers 
that  would  get  me  through. 
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an  interpreter  with  the  Brit¬ 
ish  forces,  and  invited  us  to 
accompany  him  to  headquar¬ 
ters,  where  we  would  be  per- 
nearness  to  the  scene  of 
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The  First  Dash 

September  8. 

lBOUT  five  this  afternoon  an  Englishman  came  in 
and  wanted  to  know  if  he  could  rent  a  car  to 
go  out  toward  the  firing  line.  He  said  that  he 
was  acting  as  a  courier  for  an  American  mining  engi¬ 
neer  who  had  come  over  for  his  family,  and,  after 
taking  them  to  London,  had  more  time  than  he  knew 
what  to  do  with  before  returning  to  New  York  so 
they  had  returned  to  see,  if  possible,  some  of  the 
fighting.  After  looking  over  their  papers  and  finding 
that  they  were  responsible  people,  I  decided  to  take 
them  with  me. 

September  9. 

Left  Paris  9  a.  m.  Went  direct  to  Melun.  through 
which  town  I  passed  two  days  ago  and  found  the  entire 
rear  guard  of  the  British  force, 
including  over  seventy  planes. 

On  the  way  out  we  were 
stopped  by  innumerable  sen¬ 
tries,  but  as  my  papers  were 
O.  K.  we  tooted  right  on  with¬ 
out  more  than  a  momentary 
halt.  For  the  first  fifty  kilo¬ 
meters  I  had  to  slow  down  at 
every  crossroad  because  of 
trenches  and  barricades.  We 
passed  through  Melun  without 
stopping  and  saw  just  enough 
English  troops  to  encourage 
our  going  on.  On  arriving  at 
Montereau  we  found  French 
troops,  and  when  I  questioned 
them  they  said  they  were  out 
hunting  German  strays  who 
had  been  left  behind  on  the 
retreat  of  the  Germans.  Many 
of  these  were  able  easily  to 
keep  on  the  advance,  but  their 
endurance  was  spent  when  the 
retreat  started,  and  they 
dropped  out.  (Later  on,  the 
hunting  of  strays  became  quite 
a  sport  for  those  attached  to 
headquarters.  When  a  num¬ 
ber  of  us  would  get  time  we 
would  shoulder  our  guns  and, 
if  a  forest  were  near,  would 
go  hunting,  and  the  sport  was 

quite  as  exciting  and  dangerous  as  that  of  hunting 
lions  or  tigers.)  Had  lunch  at  Montereau  and  started 
back  to  Melun  with  the  intention  of  turning  north  there, 
so  as  to  keep  at  the  rear  of  the  English  forces.  A  few 
kilometers  out  of  Montereau  we  came  upon  a  number 
of  English  stragglers  having  a  hot  argument  with  a 
French  officer.  I  stopped  and  offered  my  services  as 
interpreter.  The  officer  began  by  making  a  few  re¬ 
marks  about  the  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
the  English.  Then  he  asked  me  to  tell  the  English 
boy-  'o  easy  and  stop  at  all  sentry  posts,  because 
t  through  which  they  were  passing  were 


a  large  number  of  Germans,  cut  off  from  retreat,  and 
as  the  English  and  German  uniforms  bore  some  slight 
resemblance  to  each  other,  sentries  were  apt  to  shoot 
first  and  question  afterward. 

With  the  Help  of  the  Good  Marquis 

FROM  Melun,  northeast,  we  have  passed  through 
country  that  was  occupied  by  the  two  armies,  both 
in  advance  and  retreat.  The  casual  observer  would 
not  see  anything  unusual  along  the  road  until  about 
twelve  kilometers  before  La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre.  Here 
we  began  to  come  upon  camps  and  signs  of  recent 
fighting.  At  Crecy,  where  we  stopped  to  question  the 
townspeople,  we  could  hear  the  roaring  of  artillery. 
This,  probably  because  of  the  rush  of  wind  in  the  car, 
we  had  not  noticed  until  we  stopped.  My  wind  shield 
\  as  broken  by  the  butt  of  a  sentry’s  gun  several 
nights  ago  on  the  return  from  Tours.  People  at 
Crecy  say  that  over  one  hundred  thousand  Germans 


We  came  upon  a  number  of  English 
stragglers  having  a  hot  argument  with  a 
French  officer.  The  officer  began  by  making  a  few  re¬ 
marks  about  the  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  English 

passed  through  the  town  in  two  days.  They  either 
took  or  broke  everything  they  could  lay  their  hands 
on.  but  that  ended  it. 

While  we  were  talking  with  the  people,  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  cavalryman  rode  up.  From  his  uni¬ 
form  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  to  which  army 
he  belonged,  as  part  was  French,  part  English,  and 
the  rest  Heaven  only  knows  what.  He  said  he  was 


mitted  to  explain 
operations. 

When  I  assured  him  this  was  exactly  what  I  had 
been  trying  to  do  all  day  he  became  friendly  and 
informed  us  that  he  was  the  Marquis  de  Yillneau, 
spoke  seven  languages,  had  been  through  five  wars, 

was  a  blood  relation  of  the  King  or  Queen  of  Greece _ 

I  don’t  just  remember  which — and  that  he  was  the 
hardest  worked  interpreter  in  the  army,  in  which  fact 
lie  gloried.  By  the  time  this  interesting  inventory 
was  complete  we  arrived  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
third  army  of  the  British  expeditionary  forces,  under 
the  command  of  General  Smith-Dorrien,  quartered  in 
a  magnificent  chateau  in  the  center  of  the  forest. 
Here  I  was  invited  to  descend,  enter,  and  explain. 

Accepted 

WHEN  I  said  I  had  come  to  offer  my  services  and 
my  car  the  atmosphere  immediately  grew  more 
friendly,  for  they  told  me  that  an  hour  before  I 
arrived  a  shell  had  hit  a  car  standing  in  front  of  the 
chateau  and  put  it  completely  out  of  business.  They 
accepted  me  on  the  spot  and  I  was  assigned  to  Major 
Newbigging,  Chief  of  Signal  Service  of  the  British 
forces.  They  even  demurred  a  little  when  I  told 
them  I  would  have  to  return  to  Paris  to  get 
some  clothes  and  arrange  my  affairs.  I  said 
I  could  be  back  in  a  day,  and  received  a  pass 
good  through  the  military  lines.  After  decid¬ 
ing  on  a  place  where  they  could  write  the  name 
of  the  next  headquarters,  I  left.  They  advised  me  to 
buy  a  uniform,  as  they  would  otherwise  have  to  give 
me  the  uniform  of  a  dead  soldier.  I  didn’t  object  to 
wearing  the  clothes  of  a  dead  man,  but  when  shown 
said  clothes  and  the  dirt  and  other  things  that 
would  accompany  them,  I  decided  perhaps  I  had  bet¬ 
ter  buy  one. 

Before  leaving  I  had  the  opportunity  of  finding 
out  what  would  have  been  our  fate  had  we  been 
ordinary  seekers  after  adventure  or  news.  Seeing 
several  men  in  civilian  dress,  I  started  to  approach 
them,  but  was  halted  by  a  sentry  and  informed  that 
these  men  were  probably  reporters  or  war  correspond¬ 
ents,  though  they  denied  the  charge.  Their  explana¬ 
tions  were,  however,  not  accepted,  and  they  were  held 
prisoners  and  were  not  allowed  to  talk  to  anyone 
outside  the  army.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  prisoners 
are  tried  as  soon  as  possible,  and  if  able  to  give  a 
fairly  good  explanation  are  sent  to  the  rear  for  fur¬ 
ther  investigation.  If  they  are 
unable  then  to  prove  their  inno¬ 
cence,  they  are  shot. 


Souvenirs  of  Carnage 

September  10. 
CLOSED  things  up  and  left 
Paris  at  5  p.  m.,  arriving  at 
the  yesterday's  headquar¬ 
ters  just  before  dark.  It  was 
deserted,  and,  as  the  Gennans 
had  used  it  as  headquarters 
.  three  days  ago,  I  decided  to 
look  it  over.  Mirrors  and  fur¬ 
niture  were  smashed,  pictures 
and  tapestry  slashed  and  de¬ 
stroyed.  (I  might  mention 
here  that  several  days  later, 
in  another  chateau,  a  German 
officer  had  the  effrontery  to  cut 
a  picture  out  of  a  frame  and 
replace  it  with  one  of  him¬ 
self  and  family.) 

I  started  for  the  town 
given  as  new  headquarters, 
but  had  gone  but  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  yards  when  I  began 
to  come  upon  dead  horses, 
smashed  wagons,  gun  car¬ 
riages,  and  trees  completely 
cut  in  two  by  shell  fire.  These 
were  'my  first  souvenirs  of 
actual  fighting.  I  had  to  light 
my  headlight  at  La  Ferte-sous-.Toxxarre,  as  that  town 
was  named  as  next  headquarters.  I  had  the  good  luck 
to  meet  an  old  man  who  knew  the  town  and  country, 
and  asked  him  where  headquarters  were.  He  directed 
me  to  a  chateau  overlooking  the  valley.  It  was  de¬ 
serted,  so  I  started  out  again. 

I  had  to  ci-oss  the  river  Marne,  and  started  over 
a  bridge,  but  had  to  pull  up,  all  brakes  set.  The 
bridge  was  blown  up.  Then  from  below  came  a  shout 
in  English.  I  backed  off  and  ran  down  through  a 
field  and  had  to  wait  at  one  end  of  a  pontoon  bridge 
while  a  captui’ed  German  car  was  pushed  aci’oss,  its 
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The  View  from  a  Wheat  Stack 

September  12. 

IT  RAINED  all  night.  I  slept  in  tlie  kitchen  with 
a  squad  of  eight  and  got  up  at  4.30  to  work  on 
the  car.  Off  at  10  a.  m.  We  advanced  twenty- 
one  kilometers  in  two  hours,  always  half  on  and  half 
off  the  road,  passing  troops,  cavalry,  and  artillery  all 
the  way.  Five  army  corps  of  English  are  sandwiched 
between  the  French.  At  about  11.30,  just  as  we  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  head  of  our  army,  the  Germans  cut  loose 
with  their  artillery.  What  a  change !  We  hunted  the 
cover  of  a  wheat  stack  and  had  the  chance  to  see  an 
army  go  into  action.  First  the  dash  of  officers  to  the 
front,  seeking  positions,  then  signaling  back  to  the 
troops;  the  artillery  leaving  the  roads,  cutting  across 
the  fields;  the  forming  of  a  battery,  then  their  going 
into  action.  It  was  as  though  we  had  run  square  up 
against  a  wall,  and  as  though  everyone  was  spread¬ 
ing  out  looking  for  a  hole  through  which  to  crawl. 
About  12  it  started  raining,  with  a  cold  wind  to  make 
it  worse.  We  sat  until  5.30  p.  m.  and  watched  the 
battle.  I  could  see  the  Germans’  shells  breaking  along 
a  line  of  over  fourteen  kilometers.  1  hey  are  making 
a  very  determined  stand. 

General  French  came  up  and  stayed  about  two 
hours.  It  was  rumored  that  he  was  complimenting 
General  Smith-Dorrien  for  his  astuteness  in  getting 
out  of  the  hole  at  Mons.  For  the  night  we  pulled  into 
a  chateau  about  seven  kilometers  from  Soissons. 


<uis  tank  having  been  pierced  by  a  bullet.  It  was  now 
dark  as  pitch,  and  one  of  my  headlights  quit  work,  so 
I  took  advantage  of  a  hotel  on  the  road  and  stopped 
for  the  night. 

I  went  into  the  cafC  after  putting  the  car  up  and 
found  a  motley  collection.  There  was  a  vacant  place 
at  the  table,  at  which  sat  a 
French  soldier  and  a  chauff  eur 
and  a  man  who  might  have 
been  an  Apache,  but  turned 
out  to  be  the  proprietor.  I 
took  the  vacant  place  with  the 
permission  of  the  others,  and 
was  startled  to  be  addressed 
in  good  English  by  tlie  French 
soldier.  He  was  equally  sur¬ 
prised  when  I  replied  in 
French:  “ Vive  la  France  et 
V Angleterre."  Then  when  I 
stated  that  I  was  an  American, 
the  whole  house  came  down. 

Depopulated 

THEN  came  the  usual  his¬ 
tory  of  destruction  and 
abandonment,  with  this 
difference :  that  for  three  days 
everyone  who  remained  lived 
in  cellars  while  the  town  was 
shelled  first  by  the  English, 
then  by  the  Germans.  Out  of 
a  population  of  perhaps  10,000 
not  more  than  200  remained. 

This  explains  the  mile  of  refu¬ 
gees  that  one  meets  to  the 
north. 

Then  I  was  shown  to  my 
room,  in  which  everything 
is  spotlessly  clean  in  spite  of 

the  fact  that  I  was  told  the  Germans  made  a  mess  of 
everything.  However,  since  the  Germans  were  driven 
out,  the  women  have  done  nothing  but  clean  up. 

Insignia  of  Flight 

September  11. 

I  GOT  up  at  4  a.  m. ;  no  breakfast ;  arrived  at 
British  headquarters  at  4.45.  This  is  a  chateau 
near  Cocherel.  I  had  breakfast  of  tea,  ham,  and 
bread,  finishing  just  in  time  to  help  capture  three 
Germans  within  one  hundred  yards  of  staff  head¬ 
quarters.  These  men  might  have  wrought  terrible 
havoc  had  they  had  the  fighting  temperament  of  the 
French  or  the  thinking  heads  of  the  English,  but  they 
are  Germans !  They  put  up  a  scrap  and  about  one 
hundred  shots  were  fired,  but  no  one  was  hurt.  One 
of  these  men  is  a  Death  Head  Hussar,  who  says  the 
German  Crown  Prince  is  not  dead,  as  reported,  hut 
was  with  the  army  two  days  ago. 

The  most  surprising  thing  to  my  mind  are  the  hun¬ 
dreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  smashed  bicycles  to  be 
seen  on  the  battle  field  and  along  the  line  of  retreat, 
showing  clear  signs  of  a  running  fight  all  the  time. 
The  roads  are  in  remarkable  condition  considering 
the  troops,  artillery,  and  motor  trucks  that  have 
passed  over  them.  It  is  only  in  this  part  of  Fiance 
that  the  people  were  unable  to  get  in  the  grain  harvest, 
and  here  you  can  tell  by  the  scattered  wheat  shocks 
where  a  part  of  the  army  stopped  to  rest  or  eat. 

We  are  constantly  picking  up  Germans  who  have 
been  forced  to  drop  out  ou  account  of  the  fatiguing 
marches,  a  repetition  of  the  retreat  from  Belgium, 
only  that  the  sides  are  reversed.  On  the  retreat  from 
Belgium  the  Germans  could  have  taken  100,000  pris¬ 


oners  if  they  had  been  a  little  quicker  in  their  ad¬ 
vance.  Troops  marched  day  and  night.  A  company 
would  march  until  forced  by  exhaustion  to  rest,  would 
fall  by  the  road,  and,  if  not  taken  prisoners,  would 
catch  up  next  day.  We  left  Cocherel  about  7.30 
and  advanced  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Cocherel. 
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While  we  were  talking  with  the  people  what 
appeared  to  be  a  cavalryman  rode  up.  From  his 
uniform  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  to  which  army 
he  belonged.  Later  he  informed  us  that  he  was  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Villneau,  the  hardest  worked  interpreter  in  the  army 

Passing  over  the  battle  field  of  yesterday,  any  num¬ 
ber  of  dead  Germans  are  to  be  seen,  but  not  an  Eng¬ 
lishman.  Dead  horses  are  lying  everywhere.  Seven 
guns  and  1,000  prisoners  are  reported  taken.  The 
army  has  advanced  sixty  kilometers  in  two  days,  but 
as  the  men  and  horses  pass  they  look  as  fit  as  can 
lie.  No  tobacco  or  matches  are  to  be  had,  as  we  are 
going  through  country  that  has  been  ravaged  by  the 
Germans,  and  they  left  nothing  that  was  worth  tak¬ 
ing.  Matches  are  so  precious  that  a  man  commits  a 
serious  offense  if  he  strikes  one  for  himself  alone. 
Even  the  officers  ask  the  men  if  they  are  ready  be¬ 
fore  striking  one.  Had  beef,  oatmeal,  hard  tack,  a 
piece  of  cheese,  and  a  pear  for  lunch.  Left  Bois 
Coulombs  about  2  p.  m..  advanced  to  Noro.v  for  night. 
At  La  Ferte-Milon  I  had  to  make  a  detour  because  the 
bridge  was  blown  up  by  Germans  this  morning,  and 
the  temporary  bridge  was  not  thought  safe  enough 
for  the  auto.  The  town,  as  usual,  was  cleaned  of  all 
food.  Just  as  it  came  on  evening  there  was  heavy 
gun  firing  about  three  kilometers  to  the  front.  The 
report  to  staff  officers  is  that  a  convoy  of  fifty  motoi 
trucks  was  cut  off  and  taken.  It  rained  most  of  the 
day,  but  we  made  about  thirty-five  kilometers  advance. 
Troops  are  marching  day  and  night,  just  as  on  the  re¬ 
treat — but  what  a  difference  in  the  spirit  of  the  men  ! 

Another  thing  that  seems  odd  to  me  is  that  in 
the  English  army  each  man  is  his  own  cook.  There 
is  no  company  cook.  Each  man  is  a  unit  in  him¬ 
self.  perfectly  independent,  and  expected  to  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  looking  after  his  own  wants. 


The  artillery  was  still  at  it.  I  had  tea,  and  at 
9  p.  m.  carried  a  dispatcher  back  to  the  first  army 
and  another  to  the  main  field  telegraph  office.  It 
rained  all  the  time. 

The  work  of  carrying  dispatchers  and  dispatches  is 
a  duty  of  the  motorcycle  squad,  but  the  rain  and  mud 

have  put  all  the  belt-driven 
machines  out  of  business,  and 
there  are  only  two  out  of  forty 
motorcycles  with  us  that  are 
chain  driven. 

We  met  several  companies 
of  cavalry  and  infantry  going 
in  the  wrong  direction.  They 
had  no  idea  of  where  they 
were.  I  stopped  them  and 
gave  the  right  direction. 

Under  Fire 

E  FORM  part  of  the 
rear  guard  and  have 
been  marching  all  day 
to  catch  up.  I  thought  I  had 
made  the  right  turning,  but  I 
don’t  know  now  where  I  am, 
and  the  men  are  all  in.  I 
have  my  orders,  but  am  going 
to  put  the  men  up  here  even 
if  I  lose  my  commission.  I 
don’t  care  now.  I  am  fed  up 
with  this. 

We  turned  in  about  12.15. 
The  shell  fire  this  afternoon 
and  evening  has  evidently 
fired  some  town  to  the  left  of 
Soissons,  perhaps  even  Sois¬ 
sons  itself  (this  fire  turned 
out  to  be  a  big  beet-sugar 
plant  in  a  suburb  of  Soissons), 
for  the  sky  is  brightly  lighted,  as  though  by  a  great 
fire.  Artillery  is  still  at  it. 

September  13. 

I  was  awakened  at  5  a.  m.  by  heavy  gunfire.  The 
Germans  are  going  to  make  a  fight  of  it.  This  must 
be  the  battle,  I  supposed,  which  was  expected,  because 
the  day  before  yesterday  the  wireless  caught  a  message 
from  some  German  general  asking  that  his  retreat  be 
covered,  as  his  men  had  neither  slept  nor  eaten  in 
three  days. 

I  was  under  shell  fire  myself  for  the  first  time  to¬ 
day.  I  saw  four  men  killed  and  about  twenty  wounded 
by  an  exploding  shell  just  a  short  distance  from  me— 
heard  the  shells  scream  overhead  and  then  break, 
saw  the  earth  fly  up  where  a  part  struck,  and  dust 
fly  from  stone  walls  just  across  the  road.  One  at 
first  feels  that  he  must  look  and  see  the  shell  and  try 
to  dodge  it ;  but.  by  the  time  you  are  conscious  of  hear¬ 
ing  it,  it  is  a  thousand  feet  past  and  harmless  as  far 
as  you  are  concerned.  It  is  the  shells  you  don  t  hear 
that  cause  the  damage  in  your  neighborhood. 

I  heard  a  lieutenant  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  when 
asked  why  he  was  waiting  where  he  was.  admit  that 
he  had  been  ordered  to  throw  a  bridge  across  the  river, 
that  half  his  company  were  in  the  town  that  was  be¬ 
ing  shelled,  and  that  his  reason  for  not  ad\  anc  ing 
was  that  it  was  too  dangerous.  He  further  added 
that  he  could  not  work  while  they  were  shelling  what 
remained  of  the  original  bridge.  Five  minutes  after¬ 
ward  I  was  in  the  town  myself  and  watched  the  in¬ 
fantry  cross  the  steel  bridge  which  the  Germans  had 
tried  to  blow  up,  but  had  only  succeeded  in  damaging 
enough  to  prevent  artillery  passing  over  it.  For  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  over  fifteen  miles  ( Continued  on  page  22) 
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HEN  did  you  last  hear  from  Nayland 
Smith?”  asked  my  visitor. 

I  paused,  my  hand  on  the  siphon,  reflect¬ 
ing  for  a  moment. 

“Two  months  ago,”  I  said ;  “lie’s  a  poor  correspond¬ 
ent  and  rather  soured,  I  fancy.” 

"What — a  woman  or  something?” 

“Some  affair  of  that  sort.  He’s  such  a  reticent 
beggar,  I  really  know  very  little  about  it.” 

I  placed  a  whisky  and  soda  before  the  Rev.  J.  D. 
Eltham,  also  sliding  the  tobacco  jar  nearer  to  his 
hand.  The  refined  and  sensitive  face  of  the  clergy¬ 
man  offered  no  indication  to  the  truculent  character 
of  the  man.  His  scanty  fair  hair,  already  gray  over 
the  temples,  was  silken  and  soft  looking:  in  appear¬ 
ance  he  was  indeed  a  typical  English  churchman,  but 
in  China  he  had  been  known  as  “the  fighting  mis¬ 
sionary”  and  had  fully  deserved  the  title.  In  fact, 
this  peaceful-looking  gentleman  had  directly  brought 
about  the  Boxer  risings. 

“You  know.”  he  said  in  his  clerical  voice,  but  mean¬ 
while  stuffing  tobacco  into  an  old  pipe  with  fierce 
energy,  “I  have  often  wondered,  Petrie — I  have  never 
left  off  wondering — ” 

“What?” 

“That  accursed  Chinaman!  Since  that  cellar  place 
beneath  the  site  of  the  burnt-out  cottage  in  Dulwich 
t  illage.  ...  I  have  wondered  more  than  ever.” 

HE  LIGHTED  his  pipe  and  walked  to  the  hearth 
to  throw  the  match  in  the  grate. 

“You  see,”  he  continued,  peering  across  at  me 
in  his  oddly  nervous  way,  “one  never  knows,  does  one? 
If  I  thought  that  Dr.  Fu-Manchu  lived,  if  I  seriously 
suspected  that  that  stupendous  intellect,  that  won¬ 
derful  genius.  Petrie,  er” — he  hesitated  characteris¬ 
tically — “survived,  I  should  feel  it  my  duty — ” 

“Well?”  I  said,  leaning  my  elbows  on  the  table  and 
smiling  slightly. 

“If  that  satanic  genius  was  not  indeed  destroyed, 
then  the  peace  of  the  world  may  be  threatened  anew 
at  any  moment !” 

He  was  becoming  excited,  shooting  out  his  jaw  in 
the  truculent  manner  I  knew,  and  snapping  his  fingers 
to  emphasize  his  words;  a  man  composed  of  the  oddest 
comp1  n‘c  that  ever  dwelt  beneath  a  clerical  frock. 

have  gone  back  to  China,  Doctor!”  lie 


/ — The  Wire  Jacket 


Long  after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  series  of 
Fu-Manchu  stories  by  Sax  Rohmer,  which  we 
Published  some  time  ago,  letters  kept  coming  to 
us  from  readers  clamoring  for  more.  Mr.  Roh¬ 
mer  is  a  Prolific  writer,  but  he  is  not  inexhaustible. 
He  has,  however,  begun  a  new  series  of  tales  in 
which  once  again  the  terrible  and  sinister  Dr. 
Fu-Manchu  and  the  alert,  almost  clairvoyant, 
secret  service  agent,  Nayland  Smith,  meet  and 
come  to  grips  as  protagonists.  The  new  series  will 
appear  in  Collier’s  throughout  the  coming  winter 


cried,  and  his  eyes  had  the  fighting  glint  in  them. 
“Could  you  rest  in  peace  if  you  thought  that  he  lived? 
Should  you  not  fear  for  your  life  every  lime  that  a 
night  call  took  you  out  alone?  Why,  man  alive,  it  is 
only  two  years  since  he  was  here  among  us,  since  we 
were  searching  every  shadow  for  those  awful  green 
eyes !  What  became  of  his  band  of  assassins — his 
stranglers,  his  dacoits,  liis  damnable  poisons  and  in¬ 
sects  and  what  not — the  army  of  overtures—” 

He  paused,  taking  a  drink. 

“You — ”  he  hesitated  diffidently — “searched  in  Egypt 
with  Nayland  Smith,  did  you  not?”  I  nodded. 

“Contradict  me  if  I  am  wrong,”  he  continued ;  “but 
my  impression  is  that  you  were  searching  for  the  girl — - 
the  slave  girl — Karamaneh,  I  think  she  was  called.” 

“Yes,”  I  replied  shortly ;  “but  we  could  find  no 
trace — no  trace.” 

"Y( >u — er — were  interested  ?” 

"More  than  I  knew,”  I  replied,  “until  I  realized 
that  I  had — lost  her.” 

“I  never  met  Karamaneh,  but  from  your  account 
and  from  others  she  was  quite  unusually — ” 

“She  was  very  beautiful,”  I  said,  and  stood  up,  for  I 
was  anxious  to  terminate  that  phase  of  t  lie  conversation. 

Eltham  regarded  me  sympathetically;  he  knew 
something  of  my  search  with  Nayland  Smith  for  the 
dark-eyed  Eastern  girl  who  had  brought  romance  into 
my  drab  life;  lie  knew  that  I  treasured  my  memories 
of  her  as  I  loathed  and  abhorred  those  of  the  fiend¬ 


ish,  brilliant  Chinese  doctor  who  had  been  her  mas¬ 
ter.  Eltham  began  to  pace  up  and  down  the  rug,  his 
pipe  bubbling  furiously ;  and  something  in  the  way  he 
carried  his  head  reminded  me  momentarily  of  Nayland 
Smith.  Certainly,  between  this  pink-faced  clergyman, 
with  his  deceptively  mild  appearance,  and  the  gaunt, 
bronzed,  and  steely-eyed  Burmese  commissioner,  there 
was  externally  little  in  common ;  but  it  was  some  little 
nervous  trick  in  his  carriage  that  conjured  up  through 
the  smoke  haze  one  distant  summer  evening,  when 
Smith  had  paced  that  very  room  as  Eltham  paced 
it  now,  when  before  my  startled  eyes  he  had  rung 
up  the  curtain  upon  the  savage  drama  in  which, 
though  I  little  suspected  it  then,  Fate  had  cast  me 
for  a  leading  role.  I  wondered  if  Eltham’s  thoughts 
ran  parallel  with  mine.  My  own  were  centered  upon 
the  unforgetahle  figure  of  the  murderous  Chinaman. 
These  words,  exactly  as  Smith  had  used  them,  seemed 
once  again  to  sound  in  my  ear:  “Imagine  a  person  tall, 
lean  and  feline,  high-shouldered,  with  a  brow  like 
Shakespeare  and  a  face  like  Satan,  a  close-shaven 
skull  and  long  magnetic  eyes  of  the  true  cat  green. 
Invest  him  with  all  the  cruel  cunning  of  an  entire 
Eastern  race  accumulated  in  one  giant  intellect,  with 
all  the  resources  of  science,  past  and  present,  and  you 
have  a  mental  picture  of  Dr.  Fu-Manchu,  the  ‘Yellow 
Peril’  incarnate  in  one  man.” 

THIS  visit  of  Eltham’s  no  doubt  was  responsible 
for  my  mood :  for  this  singular  clergyman  had 
played  his  part  in  the  drama  of  two  years  ago. 
“I  should  like  to  see  Smith  again,”  he  said  sud¬ 
denly  ;  “it  seems  a  pity  that  a  man  like  that  should 
be  buried  in  Burma.  Burma  makes  a  mess  of  the 
best  of  men,  Doctor.  You  said  he  was  not  married?” 
“No,”  I  replied  shortly,  “and  is  never  likely  to  he.” 
“Ah,  you  hinted  at  something  of  the  kind.” 

“I  know  very  little  of  it.  Nayland  Smith  is  not  the 
kind  of  man  to  talk  much.” 

“Quite  so — quite  so!  And,  you  know,  Doctor,  neither 
am  I ;  but — ”  he  was  growing  painfully  embarrassed— 
“it  may  be  your  due — I — er — I  have  a  correspondent 
in  the  interior  of  China — ” 

“Well?”  I  said,  watching  him  in  sudden  eagerness. 
“Well,  I  would  not  desire  to  raise — vain  hopes — 
nor  to  occasion,  shall  I  say,  empty  fears;  hut — er  .  .  . 
no,  Doctor!”  He  flushed  like  a  girl.  “It  was  wrong 
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of  me  to  open  this  conversation.  Perhaps,  when  I 
know  more — -  Will  you  forget  my  words  for  the  time?” 
The  phone  bell  rang. 

1 1”  Eltham.  “Hard  link.  Doctor! 


“Ilello ! 

I  could  see  that  he  welcomed  the  interruption, 
he  added,  "it  is  one  o'clock  !” 


But 


“Why,” 


little  more  than  a  glimpse  of 
ir  that  some  one  has  played  a 
-neve  me — ”  he  was  very  earn- 
The  poor  girl  could  scarcely 
me 


not 

.  ..j 


his 


I  WENT  to  the  telephone. 

"Is  that  Dr.  Petrie?”  inquired  a  woman’s  voice. 
"Yes.  Who  is  speaking?” 

“Mrs.  Hewett  has  been  taken  more  seriously 
Could  you  come  at  once?” 

“Certainly,”  I  replied,  for  Mrs.  Hewett  was 
only  a  profitable  patient,  but  an  estimable  lad 
shall  be  with  you  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.” 

I  hung  up  the  receiver. 

“Something  urgent?”  asked  Eltham,  emptying 
pipe. 

“Sounds  like  it.  You  had  better  turn  in.” 

“I  should  much  prefer  to  walk  over  with  you  if 
it  wouldn’t  be  intruding.  Our  conversation  has  ill 
prepared  me  for  sleep.” 

“Right !”  I  said,  for  I  welcomed  his  company,  and 
three  minutes  later  we  were  striding  across  the  de¬ 
serted  Common.  A  sort  of  mist  floated  among  the 
trees,  seeming  in  the  moonlight  like  a  veil  draped 
from  trunk  to  trunk,  as  in  silence  we 
passed  the  Mound  Pond,  and  struck  out 
for  the  north  side  of  the  Common. 

I  suppose  the  presence  of  Eltham  and 
the  irritating  recollection  of  his  half 
confidence  were  the  responsible  factors, 
but  my  mind  persistently  dwelt  upon  the 
subject  of  Fu-Manchu  and  the  atrocities 
which  he  had  committed  during  his  sojourn  in 
England.  So  actively  was  my  imagination  at 
work  that  I  felt  again  the  menace  which  so 
long  had  hung  over  me;  I  felt  as  though  that 
murderous  yellow  cloud  still  cast  its  shadow 
upon  England.  And  I  found  myself  longing  for 
company  of  Nayland  Smith.  I  cannot  state  what  was 
the  nature  of  Eltliam’s  reflections,  but  I 
for  he  was  as  silent  as  I. 

It  was  with  a  conscious  effort  that  I  shook  myself 
out  of  this  morbidly  reflective  mood  on  finding  that 
we  had  crossed  the  Common  and  were  come  to  the 
abode  of  my  patient. 

“I  shall  take  a  little  walk,”  announced  Eltham. 
“for  I  gather  that  you  don’t  expect  to  be  detained 
long.  I  shall  never  be  out  of  sight  of  the  door,  of 
course.” 

“Very  well,”  I  replied,  and  ran  up  the  steps. 

THERE  were  no  lights  to  be  seen  in  any  of  the 
windows,  which  circumstance  rather  surprised 
me,  as  my  patient  occupied,  or  had  occupied 
when  last  I  had  visited  her,  a  first-floor  bedroom  in 
the  front  of  the  house.  My  knocking  and  ringing 
produced  no  response  for  three  or  four  minutes;  then, 
as  I  persisted,  a  scantily  clothed  and  half-awake  maid¬ 
servant  unbarred  the  door  and  stared  at  me  stupidly 
in  the  moonlight. 

“Mrs.  Hewett  requires  me?”  I  asked  abruptly. 

The  girl  stared  more  stupidly  than  ever. 

“No,  sir,”  she  said,  “she  don’t,  sir;  she’s 
asleep !” 

“But  some  one  phoned  me!”  I  insisted,  rather  irri¬ 
tably  I  fear. 

“Not  from  here,  sir.”  declared  the  now  wide-eyed 
girl.  “We  haven’t  got  a  telephone,  sir.” 

For  a  few  moments  I  stood  there,  staring  as  fool¬ 
ishly  as  she;  then  abruptly  I  turned  and  descended 
the  steps.  At  the  gate  I  stood  looking  up  and  down 
the  road.  The  houses  were  all  in  darkness.  What 
could  be  the  meaning  of  the  mysterious  summons? 

I  had  made  no  mistake  respecting  the  name  of  my 
patient;  it  had  been  twice  repeated  over  the  tele¬ 
phone;  yet  that  the  call  had  not  emanated  from  Mrs. 
Hewett’s  house  was  now  palpably  evident.  Days  had 
been  when  I  should  have  regarded  the  episode  as 
precluding  some  outrage,  but  to-night  I  felt  more  dis¬ 
posed  to  ascribe  it  to  a  silly  practical  joke. 

Eltham  walked  up  briskly. 

“You’re  in  demand  to-night,  Doctor,”  he  said.  “A 
young  lady  called  for  you  almost*  directly  you  had 
left  your  house,  and.  learning  where  you  were  gone, 
followed  you.” 

“Indeed !”  I  said,  a  trifle  incredulously.  “There  are 
plenty  of  other  doctors  if  the  case  is  an  urgent  one.” 

“.She  may  have  thought  it  would  save  time,  as  you 
were  actually  up  and  dressed,”  explained  Eltham, 
“and  the  house  is  quite  near  to  here,  I  understand.” 

I  LOOKED  at  him  a  little  blankly.  Was  this  another 
effort  of  the  unknown  jester? 

“I  have  been  fooled  once,”  I  said.  “That  phone 
call  was  a  hoax — ” 

“But  I  feel  certain,”  declared  Eltham  earnestly, 
“that  this  is  genuine.  The  poor  girl  was  dreadfully 
agitated ;  her  master  has  broken  his  leg  and  is  lying 
helpless:  No.  280  Rectory  Grove.” 

“Where  is  the  girl?”  I  asked  sharply. 

“She  ran  back  directly  she  had  given  me  her 
message.” 

“Was  she  a  servant?” 

“I  should  imagine  so;  French,  I  think.  But  she  was 


so  wrapped  up  I  had 
her.  I  am  sorry  to  hei 
silly  joke  on  you.  but.  1 
est  "this  is  no  jesl. 

speak  for  sobs.  Six-  mistook  me  for  you,  of  course.” 

“Oh,”  said  1  grimly;  “well,  I  suppose  I  must  go. 
Broken  leg.  you  said?  And  my  surgical  bag.  splints, 
and  so  fort'n  are  at  home!” 

"Mv  (Dar  l’etrie!”  cried  Eltham  in  his  enthusiastic 
way.  “you  no  doubt  can  do  something  to  alleviate  the 
ill.  poor  man’s  suffering  immediately.  I  will  run  back  to 
your  rooms  for  the  hag  and  rejoin  you  at  280  Rectory 
Grove.” 

-It’s  awfully  good  of  you.  Eltham.” 

He  held  up  his  hand. 

"The  call  of  suffering  humanity,  Petrie,  is  one 
which  I  may  no  more  refuse  to  hear  than  you." 
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MADE  no  further  protest  after  that,  for  his  point  of 
view  was  evident  and  his  determination  adamant, 
but  told  him  where  he  would  find  the  bag,  and 
once  more  set  out  across  the  moon-briglit  Common, 
he  pursuing  a  westerly  direction  and  I  going  east. 

Some  three  hundred  yards  I  had  gone,  I  suppose, 
and  my  brain  had  been  very  active  the  while,  when 
something  occurred  to  me  which  placed  a  new  com¬ 
plexion  upon  this  second  summons.  I  thought  of 
the  falsity  of  the  first,  of  the  improbability  of  even 
the  most  hardened  practical 
}h  ,dll A  ..!!;(  [|  joker  practicing  his  wiles  at 

irir.lMt  'v  ••  h  one  o’clock  in  the  morning.  T 


thought  of 
conversation  : 


our  recent 
above  all. 


1  thought  of 
Karamaneh — lovely, 
dark-eyed  Karamaneh 


II  was  Nayland  Smith. 

“Smith !”  I  cried.  “Smith,  old  man,  by  God,  I’m 
glad  to  see  you!” 

He  wrung  ray  hand  hard,  looking  at  me  with  his 
searching  eyes;  bill  there  was  little  enough  of  glad¬ 
ness  in  his  face.  He  was  altogether  grayer  than  when 
last  I  had  seen  him — grayer  and  sterner. 

"Where  is  Eltham?”  I  asked. 

Smith  started  back,  as  though  I  had  struck  him. 
•Eltham!”  he  whispered.  ‘'Eltham!  Is  Eltham 
here?” 

"I  left  him  ten  minutes  ago  on  the  Common.” 

Smith  dashed  his  right  fist  into  the  palm  of  his  left 
hand  and  his  eyes  gleamed  almost  wildly. 

"My  God,  Petrie!”  he  said.  “Am  I  fated  always  to 
come  too  late?” 

My  dreadful  doubts  in  that  instant  were  confirmed. 

I  seemed  to  feel  my  legs  totter  beneath  me. 

"Smith,  you  don’t  mean — ” 

"I  do,  Petrie!”  His  voice  sounded  very  far  away. 
“Fu-Manchu  is  here,  and  Eltham,  God  help  him  .  .  . 
is  his  first  victim !” 

SMITH  went  racing  down  the  stairs  like  a  man  pos¬ 
sessed.  Heavy  with  such  a  foreboding  of  calam¬ 
ity  as  I  had  not  known  for  two  years,  I  followed 
him — along  the  hall  and  out  into  the  road.  The  very 
peace  and  beauty  of  the  night  in  some  way  increased 
my  mental  agitation.  The  sky  was  lighted  almost 
tropically  with  such  a  blaze  of  stars  as  I  could  not 
recall  to  have  seen  since,  my  futile  search  concluded, 

I  had  left  Egypt.  The  glory  of  the  moonlight  yel¬ 
lowed  the  lamps  speckled  across  the  expanse  of  the 
Common.  The  night  was  as  still  as  night  can  ever 
be  in  London.  The  dimming  pulse  of  a  cab  or  car 
alone  disturbed  the  stillness. 

With  a  quick  glance  to  right  and  left,  Smith  ran 
across  on  to  the  Common,  and,  leaving  the  door  wide 
open  behind  me,  I  followed.  The  path  which  Eltham 
had  pursued  terminated  almost  opposite  to  my  house. 

One's  gaze  might  follow  it,  white  and 
empty,  for  several  hundred  yards  past  the 
pond,  and  further,  until  it  became  over¬ 
shadowed  and  was  lost  among  the  trees. 

I  came  up  with  Smith,  and  side  by  side 
we  ran  on  while,  pantingly,  I  told  my  tale. 

"It  was  a  trick  to  get  you  away  from 
him.”  cried  Smith.  “They  meant  no  doubt 
to  make  some  attempt  at  your  house,  but 
as  he  came  out  with  you  an  alternative 
plan — ” 

Abreast  of  the  pond  my  companion  slowed 
down  and  finally  stopped. 

“Where  did  you  last  see  Eltham?”  he 
asked  rapidly. 

I  took  his  arm,  turning  him  slightly  to 
the  right,  and  pointed  across  the  moon- 
bathed  Common. 

“You  see  that  clump  of  bushes  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road?”  I  said.  “There’s  a  path  to  the  left  of  it.  I 
took  that  path  and  he  took  this.  We  parted  at  the 
point  where  they  meet.” 

Smith  walked  right  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water 
and  peered  about  over  the  surface. 


I  thought  of  the  girl  who  had  delivered  the  message 
to  Eltham,  tile  girl  whom  he  had  described  as  a 
French  maid — whose  personal  charm  had  so  com¬ 
pletely  enlisted  his  sympathies.  Now,  to  this  train 
of  thought  came  a  new  one,  and,  adding  it,  my  sus¬ 
picion  became  almost  a  certainty. 
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REMEMBERED  (as,  knowing  the  district,  I  should 
have  remembered  before)  that  there  was  no  No.  280 
in  Rectory  Grove. 

Pulling  up  sharply,  I  stood  looking  about  me.  Not  a 
living  soul  was  in  sight;  not  even  a  policeman.  Where 
the  ranks  of  lamps  marked  the  main  paths  across  the 
Common  nothing  moved ;  in  the  shadows  about  me 
nothing  stirred.  But  something  stirred  within  me — - 
a  warning  voice  which  for  long  had  lain  dormant. 

What  was  afoot? 

A  breeze  caressed  the  leaves  overhead,  breaking  the 
silence  with  mysterious  whisperings.  3ome  portentous 
truth  was  seeking  for  admittance  to  my  brain.  I  strove 
to  reassure  myself,  but  the  sense  of  impending  et  il 
became  heavier.  A t  last  I  could  combat  my  strange 
fears  no  longer.  I  turned  and  began  to  run  toward 
the  south  side  of  the  Common — toward  my  rooms — 
and  after  Eltham. 

I  had  hoped  to  head  him  off,  but  came  upon  no 
sign  of  him.  An  all-night  tramcar  passed  at  the 
moment  that  I  reached  the  highroad,  and  as  I  ran 
round  behind  it  I  saw  that  my  windows  were  lighted 
and  that  there  was  a  light  in  the  hall. 

My  key  was  yet  in  the  lock  when  my  housekeeper 
opened  the  door. 

“There’s  a  gentleman  just  come,  Doctor,”  she  began. 

I  thrust  past  her  and  raced  up  the  stairs  to  ray 
study. 

Standing  by  the  writing  table  was  a  tall,  thin  man, 
his  gaunt  face  brown  as  a  coffee  berry  and  his  steely 
gray  eyes  fixed  upon  me.  My  heart  gave  a  great 
leap — and  seemed  to  stand  still. 


HAT  he  hoped  to  find  there  I  could  not  imag¬ 
ine.  Whatever  it  had  been,  he  was  disappointed, 
and  he  turned  to  me  again,  frowning  perplex¬ 
edly  and  tugging  at  the  lobe  of  his  left  ear,  an  old 
trick  which  reminded  me  of  gruesome  things  we  had 
lived  through  in  the  past. 

“Come  on.”  he  jerked.  “It  may  he  among  the  trees.” 

From  the  tone  of  his  voice  I  knew  that  he  was 
tensed  up  nervously,  and  his  mood  but  added  to  the 
apprehension  of  my  own. 

“What  may  he  among  the  trees,  Smith?”  I  asked. 

He  walked  on. 

“God  knows,  Petrie;  but  I  fear — ” 

Behind  us,  along  the  highroad,  a  tramcar  went  rock¬ 
ing  by,  doubtless  bearing  a  few  belated  workers  home¬ 
ward.  The  stark  incongruity  of  the  thing  was  appall¬ 
ing.  How  little  those  weary  toilers,  hemmed  about 
with  the  commonplace,  suspected  that  almost  within 
sight  from  the  car  windows,  in  a  place  of  prosy  benches, 
iron  railings,  and  unromantic,  flickering  lamps,  two 
fellow  men  moved  upon  the  border  of  a  horror  land ! 

Beneath  the  trees  a  shadow  carpet  lay,  its  edges 
tropically  sharp;  and  fully  ten  yards  from  the  first, 
we  two,  liatless  both,  and  sharing  a  common  dread, 
paused  for  a  moment  and  listened. 

The  car  had  stopped  at  the  further  extremity  of  the 
common,  and  now  with  a  moan  that  grew  to  a  shriek 
was  rolling  on  its  way  again.  Wo  stood  and  listened 
until  silence  reclaimed  the  night.  Not  a  footstep  could 
he  heard.  Then  slowly  we  walked  on.  At  the  edge  of 
the  little  coppice  we  stopped  again  abruptly. 

SMITH  turned  and  thrust  his  pistol  into  my  hand. 
A  white  ray  of  light  pierced  the  shadows;  my 
companion  carried  an  electric  torch.  But  no  tiace 
of  Eltham  was  discoverable. 

There  had  been  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  during  the 
evening,  just  before  sunset,  and  although  the  open 
paths  were  dry  again,  under  the  trees  the  ground  was 
still  moist.  Ten  yards  within  the  coppice  we  came 
upon  tracks —  ( Continued  on  payi  ..it 
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AISY,”  said  Russ  Covey.  “Now,  you  jus’ 
listen  to  your  old  Uncle  Russ.”  He  paused. 
In  Daisy  lie  knew  himself  to  be  dealing  with 
no  slouch  of  a  girl,  so  it  behooved  him  to 
have  his  dialectical  squadrons  tuned 
up  and  deployed. 

“Well,  I’m  listening,  ain’t  I?”  im¬ 
patiently  demanded  Daisy. 

Russ  uneasily  licked  his  lips.  He 
was  twenty -nine  against  the  girl’s  hare 
nineteen,  tall  and  loose  and  blond, 
where  she  was  small  and  delicate  and 
hazel  brown.  Probably  nobody  would 
ever  have  gone  especially  out  of  his 
way  to  convict  Russ  of  a  godlike 
beauty.  He  had  a  thick  brush  of 
unruly  copper-red  hair  (handsome 
enough,  to  some  tastes)  ;  a  lean,  rather 
uncouth,  very  strong  cowboy  body ; 
biggish  hands  and  feet;  and,  miracu¬ 
lously  sown  over  all  the  exposed  sur¬ 
face  of  his  fair  skin,  a  crop  of  violent 
and  embarrassing  freckles.  You  might 
think  that  many,  many  coats  of  Mon¬ 
tana  tan  and  weather  heat  would 
serve  to  disguise,  or  at  least  palliate, 
freckles.  Russ’s  crop  was  too  prodi¬ 
gal,  too  ornate,  too  high-colored.  Also, 
his  teeth  might  have  been  better ;  and 
the  contour  of  his  face  certainly  fell 
something  short  of  the  classic.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  fellow  had  a 
pair  of  eyes ! 

A  DOZEN  years  of  range  glare — 
alkali  flats  in  summer,  snow  in 
winter — will  do  things  to  most 
blond  eyes.  And,  beyond  an  instinctive 
neutral-tinted,  never-flop  hat,  Russ 
in  this  matter  had  undoubtedly  taken 
no  thought  for  the  morrow.  Yet  he 
had  come  through  the  fading  ordeal 
scatheless,  unblinking,  unbleached,  un¬ 
burned.  You  looked  hack  through  his 
eyes  into  profound,  dark,  soft  (usu¬ 
ally),  alluring  violet  depths.  Violet! 

- — there  was  just  no  other  word  for  it. 

But  deep  blue  eyes,  be  it  understood, 
are  a  totally  different  affair  from  deep 
deer-brown  eyes.  Russ’s  blues  had 
absolutely  nothing  liquid  about  them, 
never  for  an  instant  languished.  They 
were  grinning,  provocative,  depreca¬ 
tory,  devilish,  gentle,  clear,  mercurial 
— anything  you  like  but  languishing. 

A  woman  of  experience  might  easily 
have  picked  out  that  precise  pair  from 
a  worldful  to  fasten  herself  upon,  to  bow  down  before, 
to  be  charmed  with.  But  Daisy  Deneen — worse  luck ! — 
was  no  woman  of  experience.  So  the  dominant  note 
in  Russ’s  violet  register  was  now  deprecatory. 

“This  is  what  I’m  a-tryin’  to  drive  at,  Daisy,”  he 
began.  He  had  got  his  logic  as  well  fixed  for  his 
tongue  as  he  could  manage,  but  the  task  before  him 
still  seemed  difficult.  “I  say — I  say  there  ain’t  but  two 
kinds  o’  men  in  the  world  that  ever  I’ve  rode  up  on.” 

DAISY  frowned,  unimpressed.  “And  they  are — ” 
she  suggested. 

“Mebbe  there’s  only  one,”  hedged  Russ  with  mis¬ 
giving.  "I  dunno.  But  yet  they  do  seem  to  sort  o’ 
fork  out  when  they  get  a  little  ways  above  the  ground.” 

“Well,  what  are  they,  please?”  politely  hinted  Daisy 
a  second  time. 

“Them  you  can  trust  an’  them  you  can’t.” 

“Pooh!”  sniffed  the  girl.  “Is  all  this  for  that?” 
Russ  anxiously  inquired :  “You  don’t  believe  it 
none,  then?” 

“Of  course  I  believe  it,  silly !  I  could  have  told  you 
that  when  I  was  a  baby  in  arms.” 

“No — could  you,  though,  Daisy?” 

“There's  only  two  kinds  of  awT/tliing,”  says  the  girl. 
“Horses,  dogs,  cats.”  She  rose  to  the  extreme  of  tip- 
tilted  disdain.  “Why,  I  guess  that’s  even  true  of  sheep  !” 

Russ  reflected.  “I  dunno  as  I  ever  jus’  noticed  it 
with  sheep,”  he  commented. 

“Well,  of  course.  I  wouldn’t  presume  to  argue  with 
you  there !”  flashed  Daisy.  “I  being  only  a  town  girl, 
and  you  an  out-and-out,  through-and-through,  double- 
dyed,  full-feathered  lamb  smacker  !” 

The  redhead’s  humble,  deprecatory  tone  did  harden 
the  least  trifle  at  this.  “Oh,  come,  now,  Daisy,”  he 
protested.  “You  know  I  ain’t  no  reg’lar  herder.  I’m  a 
ranchman — I  am.  I  used  to  be  a  puncher.  Now  I  own 
a  little  bunch  o’  sheep  o’  my  own.” 

“Haven’t  you  just  been  telling  me  you  were  out  with 
a  hand  of  lambs  for  the  past  two  weeks?” 

'  it’s  only,”  explained  Russ,  “because  my  Swede 
e,  was  in  town  on  his  quarterly  drunk.” 


By  Francis  Hill 
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side  o’  the  honest  line  you  thought  Charlie  Maire 
stood  on,  didn’t  I?” 

The  girl  spoke  more  coolly.  “You’d  no  business 
to  ask  it.  It  was  none  of  your  affair.” 

“By  the  ee-ternal  slam-gasted  holy 
smoke !”  miserably  ejaculated  Russ. 
“This  here  girl  actually  reckons  a 
sheepman  to  he  worse’n  a  gambler,  on 
the  dead  face  of  it !” 

“What  right  have  you  to  couple  my 
name  with  Charlie  Maire’s,  I’d  like 
to  inquire?”  hotly  demanded  Daisy. 
“What  do  you  know  about  Charlie 
Maire  and  me,  anyway?  Why,  he’s 
only  been  here  six  weeks,  and  you’ve 
never  set  foot  in  town  in  that  time !” 


R 


The  deft  Canadian  managed  to  whip 
a  hand  free.  In  a  hardly  measurable  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  second  after  that  the  hand  had  a  knife  in  it 

“Anyway,  I  can  smell  sheep  on  your  clothes,”  said 
Daisy  decisively.  “Even  out  here  in  the  open.” 

They  were  sitting  on  the  step  of  the  little  unpainted 
wooden  platform  before  Luke  Deneen’s  rented  Piegan 
house.  Over  at  Toshoe,  across  the  mountains,  at  the 
other  end  of  his  stage  route,  Luke  was  apt  to 
allude  to  this  platform,  in  the  grand  manner,  as  his 
“piazza” ;  a  place  where  he  loved  to  spend  his  even¬ 
ings.  But  Luke,  perhaps,  had  a  number  of  unwar¬ 
ranted  peculiarities. 

Russ  Covey  sighted  down  his  front  ruefully.  Any¬ 
body  knew  there  was  a  lot  more  money  in  sheep 
than  in  cattle  or  horses.  But  the  smell  of  sheep 
on  your  clothes — the  iron  of  that  taunt  in  an  ex-cow¬ 
boy’s  soul !  Russ  would  have  sworn  his  clean  gray 
flannel  shirt  was  all  right.  It  must  be  his  chaps — he 
had  insisted  on  herding  a  lamb  band  in  bearskin 
chaps !  Then  he  stiffened  and  gave  his  red  head  a 
flirt.  For  at  bottom  the  fellow  would  fight. 

“Well,”  he  persisted  to  Daisy.  “Hosses,  dogs,  cats, 
sheep.  We’ll  take  down  the  bars,  let  ’em  all  in.  An’ 
we’ll  allow  that  these  here  two  gen’ral  brands  on 
things  run  hack  to,  mebbe,  Adam  or  so.  All  right — 
well  an’  good.”  He  nervously  licked  his  dry  lips  again. 
“Now  to  come  down  to  cases.  Which  side  o’  the  line, 
Daisy,  is  Blackie  Charlie  Maire  on,  do  you  say?” 

DAISY  jumped  galvanically  to  her  feet.  “Russ 
Covey  !  Don’t  you  dare — don’t  you  dare — ” 
Russ,  his  chin  buried  in  his  long,  freckled  hands, 
stared  before  him  at  the  bare,  sun-drenched  ground. 
“I  don’t  like  a  card  sharp,  nohow,”  he  muttered. 

“And  I  don’t  care  what  you  like,  Russ  Covey !”  flung 
the  girl.  “What  you  like  or  don’t  like  is  nothing  to 
me!  But  let  me  tell  you  this:  Don’t  you  think  for  one 
minute  you  can  come  here  blackening  Charlie  Maire’s 
character  to  me !  You  can’t.  I  won’t  have  it !” 

“It  was  jus’  a  question  I  asked  you,  wasn’t  it?” 
hollowly  sounded  Russ.  “I  jus’  asked  you  which 


USS  reported,  in  bleak  dejection : 
“I’m  here  now,  all  right.!’ 

“Yes !  But  you  haven’t  been 
up  to  the  saloons  yet.”  She  tri¬ 
umphantly  pointed  to  the  hitching  bar 
before  the  gate,  where,  streaked  with 
sweat,  a  powerful  stocky  brown  horse 
dozed,  lopping  one  ear.  “You  haven’t 
even  been  to  the  stable !” 

“I’m  jus’  on  my  way,”  said  Russ. 
“I  stopped  in  here,  first  shot  out  o’ 
the  box.” 

“Then  if  you  haven’t  been  uptown 
to  hear  the  dirty  saloon  talk,  why  are 
you  coming  straight  in  at  me  about 
Charlie  Maire?” 

“Lord-a-mercy,  Daisy !”  cries  the 
exasperated  red-headed  boy.  “Don’t 
you  think  talk  spreads  out  over  the 
range  none?  An’  my  Swede  herder 
jus’  getting  back  to  camp  yesterday 
after  a  plumb  two  weeks  in  town  here !” 

“So !  You  listen  to  the  slanders  of 
a  drunken  Swede  sheep  herder,  do 
you?  And  then  jump  on  a  horse  and 
chase  yourself  right  in  as  fast  as  you 
can  to  insult  me  with  them !” 

“Now — Daisy — you  know — ”  Be¬ 
seeching,  he  turned  his  tanned  face 
full  on  her,  and  the  charming,  troubled, 
wonder-working  violet  eyes  said  many 
things.  But  the  passionate  girl  before 
him  was  proof  against  them  all.  “Ole 
ain’t  such  a  bad  sort,  for  a  poor  Sko- 
wegian.  An’  he  only  repeats  what 
ev’rybody’s  whisperin’.” 

“Oh  !  Only  what  everybody’s  whis¬ 
pering,  does  he?” 

“Ev’rybody,  seemin’ly,  but  the  folks 
around  your  pa.” 

“And  why  not  the  folks  around  my  pa,  please?” 

“Well,  I  judge  your  pa  ain’t  heard  no  talk  yet,” 
pronounced  Russ,  “because  there  don’t  seem  to  be  no 
news  of  his  havin’  been  out  on  the  warpath  an’  shot 
Charlie  up.” 

“Russ  Covey !  You  climb  on  your  horse  and  pack 
out  of  here!  Do  you  understand?  Travel!” 

The  tall  redhead  rose  to  his  full,  swaying,  loose 
height.  “All  right,  Daisy,”  he  mumbled.  “All  right. 
I’m  punchin’.  So  long.” 

AT  THE  Prickly  Pear  Saloon,  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon,  for  form’s  sake.  Russ  drank  three 
small  drinks.  His  watchful  blue  eyes,  half 
closed  now  and  not  so  especially  soft,  showed  no 
sheepman’s  hankering  for  the  amber  delights  of 
whisky.  Nor  did  he  make  any  offer  to  sit  into  either 
of  the  two  saloon  games  going,  though  he  kept  inti¬ 
mate  track  of  both  tables.  But  the  word  or  thing 
or  face  he  sought  did  not  seem  to  turn  up.  From 
time  to  time  he  .would  take  off  his  heavy -brimmed 
hat,  wrinkle  his  brow,  thoughtfully  rake  a  freckled 
hand  through  the  dense  mop  of  copper-red  hair.  Then 
it  grew  late  enough  for  the  Toshoe  coach  to  be  in. 

Russ  strolled  down  the  wooden  Frisco  Street  side¬ 
walk  to  the  Boot  Saloon,  just  around  the  corner  from 
the  stage  stables.  Taking  a  slue  in  through  the  Boot’s 
open  front  doors,  he  had  no  occasion  to  go  farther. 
There,  in  the  first  of  the  row  of  round-backed  yellow 
saloon  armchairs  lay  Luke  Deneen.  Luke’s  ease  in  his 
inn  was  a  thing  apart.  A  gaunt,  stooped,  still  redoubt¬ 
able  man  of  fifty-five  or  so,  with  a  high  nose  and  a 
thin  graying  beard,  he  sprawled  indecorously  out  in  his 
chair  full  length,  his  blank  slouch  hat  on  his  knee,  his 
head  propped  against  an  angle  of  the  smoky  dun  wall 
behind  him,  his  toes  pointed  to  the  ceiling.  At  sight 
of  Russ  he  sang  out  joyfully  without  lifting  his  head. 

“Hello,  son.  Proud  to  see  you.  We  jest  need  one 
more  good  young  laddy-buck  like  you.”  He  reached 
round  with  his  foot  and  kicked  out  a  companion  chair 
to  his  own.  "Set  down.  You  ain’t  been  in  since  lamb¬ 
in’,  have  you?”  ( Continued  on  page  25) 
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Women’s  Sacrifices  for 


T 


I  HAT  title  is  not  of 
my  o  w  n  choosing. 

It  was  given  to  me 
by  the  friend  who 
suggested  that  this  article 
should  be  written,  and  I 
insist  on  his  taking  the  whole  heavy  responsibility.  I 
can  only  write  on  behalf  of  the  women  who  are  making 
tlie  “sacrifices,”  and  they  do  not  talk  about  them  or 
call  them  by  that  name.  If  this  title  should  ever  stare 
them  in  the  face,  they  will  stare  hack  at  it  in  mild 
amazement,  or  shrug  their  shoulders;  or  they  will 
simply  feel  as  uncomfortable  as  Tommy  Atkins  at  the 
front  when  the  French  girls  make  “bloomin’  nuisances’ 
of  themselves  by  hanging  on  his  neck,  and  the  French 
soldiers  call  him  “mow  p’tit  camarade.”  For  the  Brit¬ 
ish  woman  at  her  best  is  very  like  the  British  soldier. 

But,  since  my  friend  has  given  me  this  word,  1 11  ad¬ 
mit  at  once  that  it  is  useful.  For  sacrifices  are  of  two 
kinds— voluntary  and  involuntary— and  they  cover  the 
whole  ground.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  much  about 
women’s  involuntary  sacrifices,  about  the  great  and 
terrible  and  tragic  part  they  have  played  m  this  war 
and  have  still  to  play,  about  the  mothers  and  wives 
and  sweethearts  of  soldiers  and  of  sailors;  nor  about 
the  women  whom  the  war  has  thrown  out  of  woik. 
nor  vet  about  the  multitude  of  refugee  women  who  are 
crowding  into  England  for  shelter  and  protection. 
You  may  say  that  these  have  not  made  any  sacrifice. 
They  are  the  sacrifice.  And  yet  thousands  of  the  very 
humblest  of  these  victims  have  lifted  this  passive  and 
involuntary  sacrifice  to  the  dignity  of  the  voluntaiy 
place  by  the  incomparable  spirit  in 
which  they  have  met  their  doom. 

This  spirit  is  all  about  us.  It  is 
a  fiery  challenge  and  a  poignant  re¬ 
proach. 

The  other  day,  as  I  was  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  curbstone  in  Holborn, 
a  "taxicab  passed  me  loaded  with 
humble  luggage,  bundles  of  clothing 
mostly,  on  the  top,  and  packed 
with  refugees  inside.  A  woman, 
the  very  image  of  disaster,  sat 
at  the  window  nearest  me  w  itli 
her  baby  at  her  breast.  Our  eyes 
met  as  she  was  driven  past.  It  was 
she  who  achieved  the  more  success¬ 
ful  of  the  smiles  that  were  ex¬ 
changed.  French  and  Belgian 
women  are  going  up  and  down  the 
road  I  live  in.  laughing  and  smiling 
with  an  air  of  unconquerable 
gayety,  though  they  are  clothed  in 
brand  -  new  m  o  u  r  ning  and  their 
faces  are  scarred  with  grief.  Of 
our  own  women  there  are  thousands 
who  are  glad  that  their  sons  and 
husbands  have  been  the  first  to  he 
sent  out  to  fight,  like  that  woman 
who  refused  to  wear  mourning  for 
her  only  son  who  was  killed  in  the 
first  battle  of  the  war. 


the  War 
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Actresses’  Franchise  League.  There  is  an  endless  list 
of  women  writers  who  are  doing  emergency  and  relief 
work  and  Bed  Cross  work,  and  doing  it  uncommonly 
well.  Many  of  them  are  in  Belgium.  One  distin¬ 
guished  writer  is  there  with  an  investigating  party  at 
the  present  moment.  Another  is  or  was  there  as  spe¬ 
cial  correspondent  for  a  daily  paper. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  work  of  the  Army  Nurses,  the 
British  Red  Cross  Society,  the  St.  John's  Ambulance 
Association,  and  of  all  established  societies,  committees, 
guilds  of  workers,  and  innumerable  bodies  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  activities,  there  has  been  a  general  mobiliza¬ 
tion  of  women's  forces  all  over  the  countrj .  And  a 
few  weeks  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Women's 
Emergency  Corps  was  in  being. 

The  Burdened  Classes  Give 

VHE  work  of  the  British  Red  Cross  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  report  of  it  here.  But  readers 
may  be  interested  to  hear  under  what  conditions 
a  large  section  of  its  members  work.  Many  of  them 
are  clerks  and  typists  and  shop  girls  and  business 
women,  who  are  giving  up  their  evenings  after  a  long 
day’s  work  and  their  week-end  holiday  to  the  task  of 
looking  after  refugees  and  the  sick  and  destitute  of 
their  own  country,  while  they  wait  their  turn  to  be 


of  them  have  given  up 
their  paid  jobs  to  attend 
these  classes  all  day  long. 
At  one  doctor’s  class  it  was 
announced  one  evening  that 
a  volunteer  detachment  was 
to  be  equipped  for  service  at  the  front,  and  that  funds 
would  be  needed.  A  collection  was  made.  (This,  by 
the  way,  was  an  infringement  of  all  the  rules.)  The 
women  pushed  forward  to  contribute.  One  girl.  (  lara 

K - ,  came  to  me  and  gave  me  half  a  crown.  She 

said :  “I  am  only  a  clerk  and  this  is  all  I  can  afford. 
I  will  give  more  when  I  can.” 


Helping  the  Hard  Hit 


K 


ND  Clara  K - -  is  only  one  of  thousands  who  are 
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Mobilizing  the  Women 


I 


DO  NOT  think  that  this  is  what 
my  friend  means  by  women’s 
sacrifices.  He  really  means 
tvomen’s  work ;  what  women  have 
lone  and  are  ready  to  do  for  the 
war  and  because  of  the  war.  And 
he  is  so  far  justified  that  nearly  all 
their  organized  relief  and  emergency 
work  as  well  as  their  private  and 


The  conductor  of  a  certain  London  omnibus,  seeing 
a  woman  take  the  last  seat  on  the  crowded  top  while  a  “Tommy 
chivalrously  stood  up,  commented  on  her  selfishness  toward  England  s  defender. 

Miss  Sinclair  says:  “I  was  the  woman  in  question  and  I  entirely  agreed  with  the  conductor 


doing  the  same  thing.  The  Women’s  Emergency 
Corps  can  tell  yo\i  many  stories  like  that:  how 
a  typist  out  of  work,  who  had  only  a  few  shillings  left 
out  of  her  last  wages,  brought  two  shillings  to  give  to 
the  corps;  how  a  servant  would  not  look  for  a  place 
for  a  month  in  order  to  give  her  services  free  for  a 
month;  how  a  girl  living  in  a  poor  East  End  street 
collects  sixpence  a  week  from  every  house  in  that 
street.  And  so  on.  The  tale  is  endless. 

And  on  this  middle-class,  with  its  generous  instincts, 
its  scrupulous  conscience,  its  fine  traditions,  its  hatred 
of  indebtedness,  the  war  presses  cruelly.  Thousands 
of  its  women  are  thrown  out  of  work;  and  there  is  no 
Prince  of  Wales’s  Fund  for  them.  If  there  were,  it  is 
is  doubtful  whether  many  would  he  found  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  charity.  It  is  mainly  to  help  the 
women  of  this  enormous  class  that 
the  Women’s  Emergency  Corps  was 
founded.  It  undertakes  to  find  em¬ 
ployment  for  them  at  a  wage  the 
standard  of  which  was  fixed  by  the 
director  of  the  Queen’s  Fund  for 
Women  at  a  minimum  of  three¬ 
pence  an  hour,  or  ten  shillings  a 
week,  for  forty  hours’  work,  plus  a 
bonus. 

This  sum  does  not  amount  to 
a  living  wage  as  it  stands,  but  in 
the  distribution  of  wages  regard  is 
paid  to  the  circumstances  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  case :  those  who  have  some 
means  receive  a  lower,  those  who 
have  no  means  a  higher  rate  of  pay. 
Criticism  is  easy.  But  it  was  not 
easy  for  the  Women’s  Emergency 
Corps  to  deal  at  a  moment’s  notice 
with  their  thousands  of  applicants 
for  help.  They  decided,  after  con¬ 
sultation,  that  it  was  better  to  help 
all  to  hold  their  heads  above  water 
than  to  insure  higher  wages  for  a  few. 

Emergency  Organization 

THE  corps  is  now  practically 
a  general  employment  bureau 
for  women,  with  a  perfect 
organization.  It  undertakes  to  send 
out  women  for  every  possible  kind 
of  service  at  home  or  abroad.  It 
supplies  interpreters  to  meet  all  the 
Continental  trains  to  help  the 
refugees  who  arrive  helpless  and 
ignorant  of  our  language.  They  have 
saved  girls  from  the  white-slave 
traffic;  and  have  handed  over  four 
German  men  to  the  Government. 
They  have  also  helped  business  peo¬ 
ple  and  poor  governesses  who  have 


individual  efforts  have  a  highly 
“sacrificial”  character,  inasmuch  as  in  order  to  do 
things  they  have  had  to  give  things  up.  As  soon  as 
war  was  declared  the  militant  suffragists  gave  up 
their  militancy.  It  is  ofaly  fair  to  the  other  side  to 
mention  that  the  Government,  by  way  of  graceful 
return,  granted  a  free  pardon  to  all  who  were  still 
under  arrest.  By  these  mutual  amenities  both  sides 
saved  their  faces  and  solved  the  problem  for  the  time 
being  of  the  irresistible  force  and  the  immovable 
weight.  The  premises  of  the  Women’s  Social  and 
Political  Union  are  now  free  from  police  raids.  Miss 
Christabel  Pankhurst  has  become  a  recruiting  agent, 
thus  entering  into  competition  with  the  Kaiser,  Loi  d 
Kitchener,  and  the  taxicab  driver.  The  pavement 
chalkers  have  abandoned  the  legend  “Votes  for 
Women”  for  “A  Call  to  Arms.”  At  the  oflice  of  the 
East  London  Federation  of  Suffragettes  Miss  Sylvia 
Pankhurst  is  giving  cost-price  meals  of  two  courses  foi 
2d.  to  the  very  poor,  and  free  meals  to  the  destitutf 
children.  She  is  also  distributing  milk  to  women  about 
to  become  mothers,  so  that  the  race  may  be  caied  foi 
before  and  after  birth.  The  Tattle  Theatre  was  used 
in  the  first  instance  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Women's 
Emergency  Corps,  the  idea  of  which  originated  in  the 


sent  (perhaps)  on  active  service  to  the  front.  One 
girl,  a  forewoman  of  the  tailoring  department  of  a 
large  house  of  business,  has  been  working  for  the  Red 
Cross  Society  for  years  before  the  war,  and  is  now 
giving  to  it  literally  every  minute  of  her  spare  time. 

Nurses  in  the  Making 

HOUSANDS  and  thousands  of  such  women  are 
crowding  into  the  training  classes  of  the  Red 
Cross.  The  big  halls  of  the  Regent  Street  Poly¬ 
technic  are  packed  with  them.  They  have  been  sitting 
at  desks  and  telephones  or  standing  behind  the  coun¬ 
ters  all  day  from  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning  till  six 
or  six-thirty  in  the  evening,  and  at  seven-thirty  they 
are  in  their  places  for  bandage  practice  and  at  eig.it 
for  lectures;  and  they  will  work  hard  for  another 
two  hours  before  they  get  to  their  homes,  which  may 
he  out  somewhere  in  the  suburbs.  This  goes  on  week 
after  week  with  no  change  except  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  volunteers.  Among  these  are  many  women 
of  leisure  and  means,  but  most  of  them  belong  to  the 
poorer  ranks  of  middle-class  working  women.  They 
have  to  pay  a  fee — a  small  fee,  but  still  a  fee — for 
their  training  out  of  their  hard-earned  wages.  Many 


Continent.  One  department  of  the  corps  provides  trained 
horsewomen  for  remount  camps;  motorists,  chauffeurs 
who  can  do  running  repairs,  dispensers,  doctors,  typists, 
and  secretaries;  business  women  who  have  taken  over 
the  catering  of  large  stores;  sporting  women  who  can 
take  postmen’s  work,  or  act  as  conductors,  ele\  atoi 
men,  commissionaires,  special  constables.  I  regret  to 
say  that  the  special  constables  have  not  yet  served. 

But  perhaps  its  most  valuable  work  has  been  the 
feeding  of  the  poor.  I  have  spoken  of  Miss  Sylvia 
Pankhurst’s  kitchens  in  the  East  End.  In  the  West 
End,  at  83  Pall  Mall,  Miss  Carey  has  her  offices,  from 
which  she  is  organizing  the  provision  of  all  food  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  kitchens  where  the  refugees  and  the  des¬ 
titute  throughout  London  are  being  fed.  Arrange¬ 
ments  are  made  with  Smithfield  Market,  large  films 
and  provision  stores,  hotels  and  private  houses  for 
these  supplies,  which  are  distributed  directly  among 
the  local  kitchens,  thus  avoiding  waste  by  passage 
through  headquarters.  The  Government  has  now  taken 
over  the  feeding  of  the  refugees;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  remaining  services  so  admirably  organized  bj  the 
Women’s  Emergency  Corps  will  also  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  state.  ( Continued  on  page  24) 


Wh  y  We  Give  Thanks 


IN  SOME  PARTS  of  the  United  States  the  New  England  custom  of 
observing  the  festival  of  Thanksgiving  Day  was  long  in  disfavor  as 
savoring  of  Puritan  austerity — but  that  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  It 
is  now  the  most  universally  observed  of  American  “days.”  It  became 
popular  as  the  narrowness:  passed  out  of  it,  and  home-coming,  feast¬ 
ing,  and  football  came  in.  Even  in  old  New  England  it  was  probably 
less  marked  by  the  Praise-God-Barebones  peculiarities  than  our  breth¬ 
ren  of  Cavalier  predilections  thought.  “For,”  says  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  in  “Old town  Folks,”  “great  as  the  preparations  were  for  dinner, 
everything  was  so  contrived  that  not  a  soul  in  the  household  be  kept 
from  the  morning  service  of  Thanksgiving  in  the  church  and  from 
listening  to  the  Thanksgiving  sermon,  in  which  the  minister  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  express  his  views  freely  concerning  the  politics  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  state  of  things  in  society  generally  in  a  somewhat  more 
secular  vein  of  thought  than  was  deemed  exactly  appropriate  to  the 
Lord’s  Day.”  Having  labored  to  edify  his  flock  all  the  year,  the  par- 
sou,  even  in  that  long-vanished  day,  took  occasion  to  soak  them  along 
more  carnal  lines  on  Thanksgiving.  This  secularization  of  the  day 
naturally  led  to  football  and  gourmandizing. 
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The  Ancient  Blessing 

T  WAS  DIFFERENT  when,  in  1021,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  started 
it  by  solemn  giving  of  thanks  for  the  first  harvest  wrung  from  the 
sterile  soil  of  Massachusetts.  Freedom  to  worship  God  was  theirs  as 
soon  as  the  stern  and  rockbound  coast  had  felt  their  feet ;  but  food  and 
shelter  and  safety  from  the  savages  was  something  else  again.  For 
these  blessings  they  thanked  God,  and  then,  let  us  hope,  ate  to  satiety 
of  game,  brown  bread,  corn  cakes,  mince  pie,  cranberry  sauce,  potatoes, 


squash,  and  pumpkins.  Venison  pasty  was  within  the  possibilities, 
and  roasted  turkey  from  the  woods.  They  had  begun  to  suspect  that 
the  land  which  the  Lord  had  given  them  was  indeed  a  goodly  land. 


Manna- Fed  Yankees 

DI  T  THEY  DID  NOT  SUSPECT  HOW  GOODLY.  We  who  are 
YJ  their  heirs  in  possession  of  it  are  so  accustomed  to  its  peace 
and  plenty  that  we  are  prone  to  neglect  the  duty  of  thankfulness. 
When  manna  fell  from  the  sky  for  the  Israelites  for  the  first  time, 
and  “the  quails  came  up  and  covered  the  camp,”  they  doubtless 
thanked  God  for  their  bounties;  but,  long  before  the  forty  years  of 
feeding  upon  it  were  passed,  they  grumbled.  They  yearned  for  the 
fleshpots  of  Egypt.  They  stored  up  too  much  manna,  and  it  bred 
worms  and  stank.  Perhaps  that  is  what  is  wrong  with  us  as  a  people. 
We  have  a  mania  for  collecting  too  much  of  the  manna,  and  piling  it 
up  in  too  big  heaps,  and  trying  to  make  sure  of  keeping  it  for  too  long 
a  time  in  the  future,  and  because  it  breeds  the  worms  of  social  dis¬ 
content  and  stinks  with  political  corruption,  we  cease  to  give  thanks 
as  sincerely  as  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  for  the  haunch  of  venison,  the 
wild  turkey,  the  flour  from  the  rude  mill,  the  golden  johnnycake. 
If,  when  we  gathered  our  manna,  we  did  mete  it  with  an  omer  to 
every  man  according  to  his  eating,  so  that  he  that  gathered  much  would 
have  nothing  over,  and  he  that  gathered  little  would  have  no  lack, 
should  we  not  be  happier  and  more  truly  filled  with  thanksgiving? 

For  Wheaten  Loaf  and  Golden  Fruit 


WELL,  let  us  not  quarrel  about  that — not  this  year.  For  if  there 
was  ever  a  year  when  the  last  critic  of  the  old  Puritan  festival 
might  well  come  into  the  Thanksgiving  camp,  that  year  is  1914.  The 
little  band  of  starving  Cavaliers  in  Virginia,  the  troop  of  fervent  re¬ 
ligionists  at  Plymouth,  the  band  of  trading  Dutchmen  in  New  Amster¬ 
dam,  have  kept  their  hands  on  the  steering  wheel  of  colonies  and  states, 
and,  while  bickering  at  times  for  the  control,  have  wrought  so  wisely 
that  the  world’s  mightiest  and  best  republic  occupies  the  best  half 
of  the  continent  with  a  record  of  two  hundred  years  of  unparalleled 
success,  rapidly  rising  to  matchless  splendor  and  dignity.  In  place 
of  the  haunch  of  venison,  the  bear’s  loin,  the  fat  turkey,  we  bring  to 
the  world’s  table  this  year  the  meats  from  abattoirs  more  wonderful 
than  the  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon,  transported  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  in  refrigerator  cars  more  beautiful,  were  we  only  able  to  see  their 
beauty,  than  the  chariots  of  Luculltjs  or  the  caravans  of  Ind.  For  the 
wheaten  loaf  and  the- corn  cake  we  bring  so  much  of  golden  grain  and 
snowy  flour  and  meal  that  not  all  the  navies  of  the  world  in  colonial 
times  could  carry  it  to  the  starving  millions  who  look  to  us  for  bread. 
Instead  of  the  hateheled  flax  for  the  winter’s  spinning,  we  have  so  much 
warm  cotton  that  its  very  redundance  is  an  embarrassment  to  us,  and 


its  disposal  our  chief  problem.  Instead  of  the  skimped  measure  of  cran¬ 
berries  and  wild  crab  apples  of  that  day,  we  bring  to  the  world’s  table 
Florida’s  Apples  of  Hesperides  (and  California’s)  in  such  abundance 
that  all  may  take  and  eat;  and  of  other  apples  and  peaches  more  than 
any  nation  ever  produced  in  one  season  before.  We  have  so  tamed 
the  shaggy  continent  that  if  there  be  any  who  have  not  plenty  for  this 
Thanksgiving  Day,  the  fault  lies  either  in  themselves  or  in  our  failure 
so  to  order  our  matters  that  justice  is  done.  Of  the  injustice  of  man 
there  is,  doubtless,  much  reason  to  complain;  of  the  niggardliness  of 
nature  there  is  none.  Those  who  in  piety  decreed  the  first  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  might  have  been  forgiven  bad  they  complained  of  both. 

The  New  Light 

/Vs  A  MATTER  OF  FACT,  perhaps  the  chief  thing  for  which  we 
T\.  should  be  thankful  to-day  is  the  urge  all  through  the  nation 
toward  the  effort  to  remedy  the  remediable  things  which  make  some 
boards  to  groan  this  Thanksgiving  with  more  of  the  good  things  of 
life  than  make  for  the  real  well-being  of  all  of  us  at  the  expense  of 
other  boards  which  are  unjustly  bare.  Those  old  New  England  par¬ 
sons  whose  bottled-up  animadversions  on  the  government  and  public 
affairs  had  to  be  kept  for  Thanksgiving  sermons  because  they  were 
scarcely  appropriate  for  the  Lord’s  Day,  would  promptly  condemn  this 
generation  as  irreligious — but  they  would  be  mistaken.  This  is  not 
an  irreligious  generation.  It  is  somewhat  lukewarm  toward  some 
of  the  old  usages  of  religion— too  much  so,  no  doubt;  but  this  is 
largely  because  it  is  preoccupied  with  a  new  and  glorious  conception 
of  religion.  It  is  beginning  to  glow  with  a  faith  that  the  religion  of 
Jesus  is  in  truth  and  in  fact  a  gospel  of  good  tidings  to  the  poor — 
to  those  whose  tables  are  unjustly  bare  to-day.  This  religion  of  col¬ 
lective  duty  toward  the  extirpation  of  poverty  was  no  part  of  the 
problem  of  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  or  New  Amsterdam— for  things 
were  simpler  then;  but  it  was  in  the  religion  of  Jesus  and  St.  Paul. 
It  is  the  New  Light  which  millions  now  follow,  whom  Cotton  Mather 
would  have  denounced  as  sons  of  Belial.  The  New  Light  is  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Democracy,  the  motto  of  which  is:  “Render  unto  the  indi¬ 
vidual  the  things  which  are  the  individual’s,  unto  the  collectivity  the 
things  which  are  the  collectivity’s,  and  unto  God  the  things  which 
are  God’s.”  Cassar  is  left  out  of  it,  being  merged  in  the  collectivity. 
The  American  nation  tends  more  and  more  powerfully  to  serve  this 
ideal,  not  only  with  mint,  anise,  and  cumin,  but  with  a  broken 
and  contrite  heart — for  if  ever  a  nation  was  under  conviction  of  sin, 
we  have  been  for  some  years  noAV,  and  still  are.  That  is  why  it 
has  been  rather  an  uncomfortable,  albeit  a  glorious,  time  in  which 
to  live;  but  if,  as  we  believe,  it  has  been  the  dawn  of  the  best  spirit¬ 
uality  any  nation  ever  possessed — a  spirituality  based  on  a  sanely 
limited  materialism — it  is  an  era  to  be  proud  of. 

In  a  New  World 


npHOSE  WHO  ESTABLISHED  this  great  American  anniversary 
A  looked  eastward  over  the  Atlantic  whitecaps  and  yearned  toward 
Europe.  It  was  Home.  The  ocean  was  a  stern  and  inexorable  crea¬ 
ture  which  had  to  be  accepted  as  their  chiefest  affliction.  And  for  a 
long  time  the  ocean  was  a  thing  unfavorable  to  America.  It  cut  us 
off  from  the  world’s  thought.  It  made  us  insular,  provincial,  vain, 
conceited,  and  rather  little  minded — qualities  which  we  have  by  no 
means  outlived.  We  are  now  engaged  in  outliving  them,  however,  we 
hope;  for  which  we  ought  to  be  thankful.  How  strange  a  development 
of  world  conditions  it  is  which  has  brought  us  to  a  time  like  this, 
when  of  all  worldly  blessings  the  greatest  are  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific!  Once  Britain  was  a  world  by  itself — alter  orbis — cut  off  from 
Europe  by  the  narrow  seas,  and  permitted  to  wax  great  in  peace, 
because  no  invader  could  cross  those  waters  and  successfully  land. 
Once  Japan  was  the  Britain  of  the  Pacific,  developing  her  wonderful 
civilization  in  the  East  as  did  Britain  hers  in  the  West.  But  the 
narrow  seas  no  longer  protect  Britain  and  Japan.  It  takes  more 
water  than  the  Straits  of  Dover  or  Korea  to  give  assurance  of  safetv 
in  the  inconceivable  wars  of  1914.  But  we  are  still  an  alter  orbis.  The 
world  has  gone  mad.  No  soil  is  so  sacred  as  not  to  need  defense.  We 
in  America  breathe  the  air  of  security  for  no  reason  other  than  that  the 
great  defenders  of  our  shores  are  General  Atlantic  and  General  Pacific. 
Not  even  the  satanic  efficiency  of  this  cataclysmal  epoch  can  scare  us 
from  our  Thanksgiving  calm  as  we  feel  the  pulse  of  the  long  rollers 
of  the  Universal  Ocean  beating  on  our  eastern  and  western  shores.  For 
all  these  things,  and  the  other  innumerable  blessings  which  we  already 
possess  and  are  about  to  receive,  may  theLoRo  make  us  truly  thankful! 
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Our  Minister  to  Belgium 

T  IS  THE  SIMPLEST  THING  IN  THE  WORLD:  decide  every 


I 
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question  promptly  and  be  right  half  the  time.  And  get  somebody 
who  can  do  the  work.  .  .  .  There’s  another  thing:  Don’t  spend  too 
much  time  in  your  office.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  each  day  is  generally 
too  long.”  The  speaker  was  the  late  Tom  Johnson,  and  he  was  explain 
ii,g  ‘^executive  ability”  to  Brand  Whitlock,  who  had  just  been  elected 
Mayor  of  Toledo.  Whitlock  tells  about  it  in  “Forty  Years  ot  It. 
Brand  Whitlock,  you  remember,  is  our  Minister  to  the  country  that 
has  once  more  proved  itself  “bravest  of  the  Gauls.”  He  is  living  on 
black  bread  nowadays.  Collier’s  is 
proud  of  Brand  Whitlock’s  record 
as  Minister  to  Belgium;  in  his  very 
human  service  at  the  head  of  the 
relief  work  there  he  has  been  un¬ 
hampered  by  a  too  weighty  sense 
of  his  own  consequence  or  by  an 
exaggeration  of  the  value  of  prece¬ 
dent.  He  has  proved  all  kinds  of 
“executive  ability” — but  whether  or 
not  he  has  spent  more  than  “fifteen 
minutes  a  day”  in  his  office,  we 
know  not.  Whitlock  accepted  the 
appointment  to  be  Minister  of  Bel¬ 
gium  because  he  thought  Brussels 
would  be  a  pleasant,  peaceful  place 
in  which  to  write  his  new  novel.  In 
the  past  such  posts  have  been  held 
by  our  best  writing  men :  George 
Ticknor  (Minister  to  Spain),  James 
Rcssell  Lowell  (Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James's),  Hawthorne 
and  Bret  Harte  and  William  Dean 
Howells.  Mr.  Howells  writes  of 
Whitlock:  “His  rare  and  manifold 
gifts  have  never  been  meanly  or  sell- 
islily  employed.  I  am  proud  to  be 
his  friend.”  But  there  is  humor  in 
the  thought  of  Whitlock’s  having 
gone  to  Brussels  placidly  to  write 
a  novel  of  life  in  our  Middle  West. 

Instead,  he  is  doing  some  very  in¬ 
tense  living  and  seeing  a  great  deal 
of  life  (and  death)  accomplished  be¬ 
fore  his  own  keen  eyes. 

Have  You  Given? 


pastures  and  no  horses  on  the  roads,  that  live  stock  and  produce 
of  every  kind  have  been  sent  into  Germany.  As  a  result,  Ihe 
people  are  literally  starving.”  Yet  German  news  sources  affirm 
that  Germany  is  entirely  prosperous,  hence  not  in  need  of  the  sup¬ 
plies  of  which  she  is  robbing  her  victim.  The  “Fatherland”  news 
service  (“Fair  Flay  for  Germany  and  Austria”)  issues  a  broadside 
stating  that  “There  is  wealth  enough  in  Germany  to  defray  the  tre¬ 
mendous  demands  for  war  expenditures  for  at  least  a  year.  .  .  .  The 
supply  is  ample  for  eighteen  months.  ...  It  is  not  too  much,  there¬ 
fore,  to  state  that  an  ample  supply  of  food  for  man  and  beast  is 

in  sight  for  two  years.”  At  least 
a  year — eiyli teen  months — therefore 
tiro  years.  While  Belgium  starves, 
Germany  continues  to  grind  war 
taxes  from  her  smoking  cities,  vio¬ 
lating  all  rules  of  civilized  warfare. 
Germany’s  Consul  General  in  New 
York,  Herr  Horst  Falcke,  says  in 
his  kind  way:  “Germany  is  doing 
its  best  to  help  the  Belgians.”  May 
God  save  the  rest  of  the  world  from 
German  “help” ! 


It's  Up  to  You,  St.  Louis 

W\ 


THE  LEGENDARY  continent  of 
Atlantis,  submerged  as  a  pun¬ 
ishment,  so  it  is  told,  for  misusing 

a  high  civilization,  must,  after  all,  have  deserved  some  tenderness,  since 
all  its  population  disappeared  quickly  under  the  merciful  waves.  There 
was  no  famine,  no  want,  no  torturing  wounds  inflicted  by  the  most  dia¬ 
bolical  machinery,  no  widows  nor  any  houseless  children  begging  their 
bread.  In  the  present  perversion  of  civilization  we  have  all  of  those 
horrors — and  more.  We  alone  of  the  great  nations,  the  United  States, 
seem  to  be  for  some  reason  plucked  from  the  general  burning.  No 
task  could  be  less  dubious,  none  more  clearly  indicated.  Ours  is  to 
help  and  to  give,  and  to  give  thanks  that  we  have  it  to  give. 

Where  to  Send 

PLEASE  TAKE  THIS  WEEK'S  CARTOON  by  Cooper  literally.  If 
you  do,  there  are  agents  a-plenty  to  serve  you  in  the  giving — the 
Belgian  Relief  Fund  (10  Bridge  Street,  New  York),  the  Committee 
of  Mercy  (August  Belmont,  treasurer,  Fifth  Avenue  Building,  New 
York),  the  American  Red  Cross  (130  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New 
York).  Trite  is  the  saying,  “He  gives  twice  who  gives  quickly,”  but 
never  was  it  truer  than  now;  for  winter  is  at  hand,  and  human  flesh 
and  human  souls  are  crying  for  the  help  that  none  but  we  can  give  them. 

Will  the  Germans  Take  Our  Gifts? 

WHILE  WE  GIVE,  Germany  takes.  No  Food  in  Belgium — 
Six  Million  Homeless;  Belgium  is  Stripped  of  All  Supplies. 
These  are  typical  headlines.  If  you  read  the  news  underneath, 
you  learn  that  the  fields  are  deserts,  that  no  cattle  are  left  in  the 


Um  thankful  I’ve  got  it  to  give 


U.  S.: 


HAVE  RECEIVED  this 
pointed  letter  from  Mr.  R.  L. 
Gurney  of  the  Guardian  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  of  St.  Louis : 

Having  given  such  wide  publicity  to 
Mr.  Julian  Street's  impressions  of  St. 
Louis,  permit  me  to  take  the  liberty  of 
suggesting  that  it  would  prove  very  in¬ 
teresting  if  you  would  now  publish  a 
Westerner’s  impressions  of  New  York  by 
arranging  for  some  St.  Louis  writer  to 
visit  your  good  city. 

Mr.  GuitNEvlias  an  excellent  idea.  V  e 
take  this  opportunity  of  extending 
an  invitation  to  Mr.  William  Marion 
Reedy  of  St.  Louis  to  visit  New  York 
and  describe  bis  impressions.  If  Mr. 
Reedy  writes  the  article,  we  shall 
pay  him  as  much  more  than  the 
usual  rate  of  compensation  as  his 
ability  is  greater  than  the  average  of 
writing  ability  in  t lie  T  nited  States. 
This  is  considerable.  The  same  in¬ 
vitation  is  open  to  any  other  resi¬ 
dent  of  St.  Louis  who  can  write  as 
well  as  Mr.  Reedy  can.  The  only 
probable  candidate  that  we  can  think  of  just  now  is  Mr.  Fred 
Lehmann.  We  have  heard  him  make  a  speech,  and  we  know  be 
has  the  force  and  richness  of  personality  that  would  make  him  suc¬ 
cessful  in  any  medium  of  self-expression. 

Partisan  Idiocy 

THE  ABSOLUTE  LOW  WATER  MARK  (tidal  mud)  of  the 
recent  political  campaign  was  reached  in  this  anonymous 
card  which  was  freely  circulated  in  several  of  the  rural  counties 
of  New  York  State: 

MARTIN  H.  GLYNN  IS  A  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
To  American* Men:  If  you  elect  an  Irish  Catholic  Governor  this  year,  the 
Jews  will  demand  the  same  right  two  years  from  now. 

Do  you  want  to  be  governed  by  Catholics  and  Jews ! 

Now  there  .were  valid  objections  to  Mr.  Glynn’s  candidacy  which 
we  duly  set  forth  at  some  length,  but  tins  sort  of  thing  is 
political  treason,  not  political  argument.  To  try  to  influence 
our  elections  by  rat-bole  statements  of  prejudice,  to  which  no  man 
will  sign  bis  name,  is  to  strike  at  that  fair  and  responsible  pub¬ 
licity  upon  which  ihe  very  life  of  our  free  institutions  depends. 


Our  country  may  at  some  time 


be  endangered  by  the  excessive 


zeal  of  cliques  and  sects.  Such  things  have  happened  m  other 
lands  at  other  times.  But  this  peril  is  a  bubble’s  shadow  com¬ 
pared  to  that  threatened  by  these  skulkers  who  urge  men  to  vote 
not  their  free  convictions,  but  their  base  and  secret  hatreds. 
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Colorado  Springs  and 

Cripple  Creek 


By  Julian  Street 

Illustrated  by  Wallace  Morgan 


IN  A  CERTAIN  city  that  I  visited  upon  my 
travels  I  met  one  night  at  dinner  one  of 
those  tall,  pink-cheeked,  slim-legged  young 
polo -playing  Englishmen,  who  proceeded  to 
tell  me  in  his  positive  British  way  exactly  what 
the  United  States  amounted  to.  He  said  New 
York  was  ripping,  He  said  San  Francisco  was 
ripping.  He  said  American  girls  were  ripping. 

“But,”  said  he,  “there  are  just  two  really  civil¬ 
ized  places  between  San  Francisco  and  New  York.” 

The  idea  entertained  me.  I  asked  which 
places  he  meant. 

"Chicago,”  he  said,  “and  Colorado  Springs.” 

“But  Colorado  Springs  is  a  little  bit  of  a  place, 
isn’t  it?”  I  asked  him. 

“About  thirty  thousand.” 

“Why  is  it  so  especially  civilized?” 

"It  just  is,  y'know,”  he  answered.  “There’s 
polo  there.” 

“But  polo  doesn’t  make  civilization,”  I  said. 

“Oh.  yes,  it  does,”  he  insisted.  “I  mean  to  say 
wherever  you  find  polo  you  find  good  clubs  and 
good  society  and — usually — good  tea.” 

This  and  further  rumors  of  a  like  nature,  plus 
some  pleasant  letters  of  introduction,  caused  my 
companion  and  me  to  remove  ourselves,  one 
afternoon,  from  Denver  to  the  vaunted  seat  of 
civilization,  some  miles  to  the  south. 

Polite  Society  in  the  Rockies 

C' COLORADO  SPRINGS  is  somewhat  higher 
than  Denver  and  seems  to  nestle  closer  to 
the  mountains,  The  moment  you  alight 
from  the  train  and  see  the  park,  facing  the  sta¬ 
tion  and  the  pleasant  facade  of  the  Antlers  Hotel 
beyond,  you  feel  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  little 
city.  It  is  well  laid  out,  with  very  wide  streets, 
very  good  public  buildings  and  office  buildings, 
and  really  remarkable  homes. 

The  homes  of  Colorado  Springs  explain  the 
place.  They  are  of  every  variety  of  architecture, 
and  are  inhabited  by  a  corresponding  variety  of 
people.  You  will  see  half-timbered  English  houses 
built  by  Englishmen  and  Scots;  Southern  colonial 
houses  built  by  people  from  the  South  Atlantic 
States;  New  England  colonial  houses  built  by 
families  that  have  migrated  from  the  regions  of. 
Boston  and  New  York :  one-story  houses  built  by 
people  from  Hawaii,  and  a  large  assortment  of 
other  houses,  ranging  from  Queen  Anne  to  Cape 
Cod  cottages;  from  Italian  villas  to  Spanish  pal¬ 
aces;  from  a  Grand  Trianon  at  Broadmoor  to 
an  amazing  Tudor  castle  at  Glen  Eyrie. 

The  society  is  as  cosmopolitan  as  the  architec¬ 
ture.  It  has  been  drawn  with  perfect  impartial¬ 
ity  from  the  well-to-do  class  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  has  been  assembled  in  this  charming 
garden  town  with,  for  the  most  part,  a  common 
reason— to  fight  against  tuberculosis.  This  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  the  majority  of  people  in  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  are  victims  of  tuberculosis,  but  only 
that,  in  many  instances,  families  have  moved  there 
because  of  the  affliction  of  one  member. 

The  Clubs,  for  Instance 

ISAY  “affliction.”  laterally.  I  suppose  the  word  is 
justified.  But  perhaps  the  most  striking  thing 
about  society  in  Colorado  Springs  is  its  apparent 
freedom  from  affliction.  One  goes  to  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  dinner  parties  there,  in  the  most  delightful  houses, 
and  meets  the  most  delightful  people.  Everyone  seems 
veryr  gay.  Everyone  looks  well.  Yet  one  knows  that 
there  are  certain  persons  present  who  are  out  there 
for  their  health.  The  question  is,  which?  Often  it 
is  impossible  to  tell. 

In  the  case  of  one  couple  I  met,  I  decided  that  the 
wife,  who  was  slender  and  rather  pale,  had  been  the 
cause  of  migration  from  the  East.  But  before  I  left, 
the  stocky,  ruddy  husband  told  me,  in  the  most  cheer¬ 
ful  manner,  that  he  had  arrived  there  twenty  years 
before  with  “six  months  to  live.”  That  is  the  way  it 
is  out  there.  There  is  no  feeling  of  depression.  There 
is  no  air  of,  “Shh !  Don’t  speak  about  it!”  Tubercu¬ 
losis  is  taken  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  is 
spoken  of.  upon  occasion,  with  a  lightness  and  free¬ 
dom  which  is  likely  to  surprise  the  visitor.  They  even 
give  it  what  one  man  designated  as  a  “pet  name,” 
calling  it  “T.  B.” 

Club  life  in  Colorado  Springs  is  highly  developed. 
The  El  Paso  Club  is  not  merely  a  good  club  for  such 
a  snr  ity,  but  would  be  a  very  good  club  anywhere. 

to  penetrate  as  far  as  the  cigar  stand  to 


Chapter  XIII 

Abroad  at  Home 

American  Ramblings,  Observations 
and  Adventures 
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"We  were  always  turning,  always  turning  upward” 

discover  that — for  a  club  may  always  he  known  by  the 
cigars  it  keeps.  So,  too,  with  the  Cheyenne  Mountain 
Country  Club  at  Broadmoor,  a  suburb  of  the  Springs. 
It  isn’t  one  of  those  small-town  country  clubs  in 
which,  after  ringing  vainly  for  the  waiter,  you  go  out 
to  the  kitchen  and  find  him  for  yourself,  in  his  shirt 
sleeves  and  minus  a  collar.  Nor,  when  he  puts  in  an 
appearance,  is  he  wearing  a  spotted  alpaca  coat  that 
doesn’t  fit.  Without  being  in  the  least  pretentious,  it 
is  a  real  country  club,  run  for  men  and  women  who 
know  what  a  real  club  is. 

Thus  Is  Life  Plagiarizing  Fiction 

WHEN  you  sit  at  luncheon  at  the  large  round 
table  in  the  men’s  cafe  you  may  find  yourself 
between  a  famous  polo  player  from  Meadow- 
brook  and  a  bronzed  young  ranch  owner,  who  will  tell 
you  that  cattle  rustling  still  goes  on  in  his  section  of 
the  country.  The  latter  you  will  take  for  a  perfect 
product  of  the  West,  a  “gentleman  cowboy”  from 
a  novel.  But  presently  you  will  learn  that  he 
is  a  member  of  that  almost  equally  fictitious  thing, 
an  “old  New  York  family,”  that  he  has  been  in  the 
West  but  a  year  or  two,  and  that  he  was  in  “Tark’s 
class”  at  Princeton. 

So  on  around  the  table.  One  man  has  just  arrived 
from  Paris;  another  from  Honolulu,  or  the  Philippines, 
or  China,  or  Japan.  And  when,  as  we  were 
sitting  there,  a  man  came  in  whom  I  had  met  in  Rome 
ten  years  before,  I  said  to  myself :  This  is  not  life. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  a  short  story  by  some  disciple  of 
Mrs,  Wharton:  A  group  of  cosmopolitans  seated  around 
a  table  in  a  club.  Casual  mention  of  Bombay,  Buda¬ 
pest,  and  Singapore.  Presently  some  man  will  flick 
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his  cigarette  ash  and  say:  “By  the  way,  De 
Courcey,  what  ever  became  of  the  queer  little 
chap  we  used  to  see  at  the  officers’  mess  in 
Simla?”  Whereupon  De  Courcey,  late  of  the 
Lancers,  and  second  son  of  Lord  Thusandso, 
will  light  a  fresh  Corona  and  recount,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  accepted  formula,  the  story  of  The 
Queer  Little  Chap. 

I  could  even  imagine  the  illustrations  for  the 
story.  They  would  be  by  Wenzell,  and  would 
show  us  there,  in  the  club,  like  a  group  of  sleek 
Greek  statues,  clothed  in  full  afternoon  regalia 
of  the  most  unbelievable  smoothness — looking,  in 
short,  not  at  all  like  ourselves  or  anybody  else. 

Fate  the  Amateur 

OWEVER,  the  story  of  The  Queer  Little 
Chap  was  not  told.  That  is  the  trouble 
with  tryiqg  to  live  short  stories.  You  can 
get  them  started  sometimes,  but  they  never  work 
out.  If  the  setting  is  all  right,  the  story  some¬ 
how  will  not  “break,”  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  surroundings  are  absolutely 
wrong,  when  the  wrong  people  are  present,  when 
the  conditions  are  absolutely  impossible,  your 
short  story  will  break  violently  and  without 
warning,  and  will  very  likely  cover  you  with 
spots.  The  trouble  is  that  life,  in  its  more  frag¬ 
mentary  departments,  lacks  what  we  call  “form” 
and  “composition.”  There  is  something  ama¬ 
teurish  about  it.  Nine  editors  out  of  ten  would 
reject  a  short  story  written  by  the  Hand  of  Fate 
on  this  ground,  and  would  probably  advise  Fate 
to  go  and  take  a  course  in  short-story  writing 
at  some  university.  No;  Fate  has  not  the  short- 
story  gift.  She  writes  novels — rather  long  and 
rambling,  most  of  them,  like  those  of  De  Morgan 
or  Romain  Holland.  But  even  her  novels  are  not 
popular.  People  say  they  are  too  long.  They 
can’t  be  bothered  reading  novels  which  consume 
a  whole  lifetime.  Besides,  Fate  seldom  supplies 
a  happy  ending,  and  that’s  what  people  want 
nowadays.  So,  though  Fate’s  novels  are  given 
away,  they  have  no  vogue. 

Having  somehow  digressed  from  clubs  to  au¬ 
thorship,  I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  wand¬ 
ering  still  farther  from  my  trail  here  to  men¬ 
tion  Andy  Adams.  . 

A  long  time  ago  ex-Governor  Hunt  expressed 
lack  of  faith  in  the  future  of  Colorado  Springs 
because,  at  that  time,  there  was  not  much  water 
to  be  found  there,  and  further  because  the  town 
had  “too  many  writers  of  original  poetry.”  So  far 
as  I  could  judge  from  a  brief  visit,  things  have 
changed.  There  is  plenty  of  water,  and  I  did  not 
meet  a  single  poet.  However,  I  did  meet  an  author, 
and  he  is  a  real  one.  Andy  Adams’s  card  pro¬ 
claims  him  author,  but  more  than  this,  his  books  do 
also.  Mr.  Adams,  himself  a  former  cowboy,  writes 
cowboy  stories,  which  prove  that  cowboy  stories  need 
not  be  as  false  and  as  maudlinly  romantic  as  most 
cowboy  stories  manage  to  be.  You  don’t  have  to  know 
the  plains  to  know  that  Mr.  Adams’s  tales  are  true, 
any  more  than  you  have  to  know  anatomy  to  realize 
that  a  man  can’t  stand  without  a  backbone. 

This  Writer  Fellow  Named  Adams 

I  HAVE  not  read  all  his  books,  but  so  far  as  I  have 
read,  I  have  not  found  one  false  note.  I  have 
come  upon  no  “lone  horseman”  riding  through  the 
gulch  at  eventide.  I  have  not  encountered  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  an  Eastern  millionaire  who  has  ridden  out  to 
see  the  sunset.  Nor  have  I  stumbled  on  a  romantic 
meeting  or  a  theatrical  rescue. 

So  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Adams’s  book,  “The  Log  of  a 
Cowboy,”  is  preeminently  the  classic  of  the  plains. 
One  of  its  greatest  qualities  is  that  of  ceaseless  move¬ 
ment.  Three  thousand  head  of  cattle  are  driven 
through  those  chapters,  from  the  Mexican  frontier  to 
the  Canada  border,  and  those  cattle  travel  with  a  flow 
as  irresistible  as  the  unrelenting  flow  of  De  Quineey’s 
Tartar  tribe. 

The  author  is  one  of  those  absolutely  basic  things, 
a  natural  story  teller,  and  the  admirable  simplicity  of 
liis  writing  springs  not  from  education  ("All  the 
schooling  I  ever  had  I  picked  up  at  a  crossroads  coun¬ 
try  schoolhouse” ) ,  not  from  an  academic  knowledge  of 
“literature,”  but  from  primary  qualities  in  his  own 
nature,  and  the  strong,  ingenuous  outlook  of  his  own 
two  eyes. 

Mr.  Henry  Russell  Wray  tells  of  a  request  from 
eastern  publishers  for  a  brief  sketch  of  Adams’s  life. 


c  o 

words 

being. 


He  asked  Adams  to  write  about  two  hundred 
about  himself,  as  though  dealing  with  another 
The  next  day  he  received  this : 

A  native  of  Indiana;  went  to  Texas  during  his  youth; 
worked  over  ten  years  on  cattle  ranches  and  on  the  trail, 
rising  from  common  hand  on  the  latter  to  a  foreman. 
Quit  cattle  fifteen  years  ago,  following  business  and  min¬ 
ing  occupations  since.  When  contrasted  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation,  is  just  beginning  to  realize  that  the  old 
days  were  romantic,  though  did  not  think  so  when  sitting 
a-saddle  sixteen  to  twenty-four  hours  a  day  in  all  kinds 
of  weather.  His  insight  into  cattle  life  was  not  obtained 
from  the  window  of  a  Pullman  car,  but  close  to  the  soil  and 
from  the  hurricane  deck  of  a  Texas  horse.  Even  to-day  is 
a  better  cowman  than  writer,  for  he  can  yet  rope  and  tie 
down  a  steer  with  any  of  the  boys,  though  the  loop  of  his 
rope  may  settle  on  the  wrong  foot  of  the  rhetoric  occasion¬ 
ally.  He  is  of  Irish  and  Scotch  parentage.  Forty-three 
years  of  age,  six  feet  in  height,  and  weighs  210  pounds. 

Though  I  met  Mr.  Adams  at  Colorado  Springs,  I 
shall,  for  obvious  reasons,  let  my  description  of  him 
rest  at  that. 

Why  a  Rough  Life  Is 

WHEN  writing  of  clubs  I  should  have  mentioned 
the  Cooking  Club,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
unique  little  clubs  of  the  country.  The  fifteen 
members  are  the  gourmets  of  Colorado  Springs — not 
merely  passive  gourmets  who  like  to  have  good  things 
set  before  them,  but  active  ones  who  know  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  good  things  as  well  as  eat  them.  Every  little 
while,  throughout  the  season,  the  Cooking  Club  gives 
a  dinner,  to  which  each  member  may  invite  a  guest  or 
two.  Every  member  takes  his  turn  in  acting  as  host, 
his  duties  upon  this  occasion  being  to  draw  up  the 
menu,  supply  materials,  appoint  certain  men  to  pre¬ 
pare  certain  courses,  and,  wearing  the  full  regalia  of 
a  chef,  superintend  the  preparation  of  the  meal,  which 
is  cooked  entirely  by  members.  Wine  is  not  served  at 
Cooking  Club  dinners,  the  official  beverage 
being  the  club  Hum  Brew,  which  has  a  con¬ 
siderable  local  reputation,  and  is  everywhere 
pronounced  adequate.  Not  a  few  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  learned  to  cook  in  the  course  of  pros¬ 
pecting  tours  in  the  mountains,  and  the  East¬ 
erner  who,  with  this  fact  in  mind,  attends 
a  Cooking  Club  dinner  is  led  to  revise,  imme¬ 
diately,  liis  preconceived  ideas  of  the  hard 
life  of  the  prospector.  No  man  has  a  hard 
life  who  can  cook  himself  such  dishes.  In¬ 
deed,  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
.  Colorado  is  full  of  undiscovered  mines,  which 
would  have  been  uncovered  long  ago  were  it 
not  that  prospectors  go  up  into  the  moun¬ 
tains  for  the  primary  purpose  of  cooking 
themselves  the  most  delightful  meals,  and 
that  mining  is — as  indeed  it  should  be  a 
mere  side  issue.  For  myself,  while  I  have 
no  taste  for  the  hardy  life  of  the  moun¬ 
taineer,  I  would  gladly  become  a  prospector 
even  if  it  were  guaranteed  in  advance  that 
I  should  discover  nothing,  providing  that 
Eugene  P.  Shove  would  go  along  with  me 
and  make  the  biscuits. 

Preparing  to  Describe  a  Wonder 
ASIDE  from  its  clubs,  Colorado  Springs 
has  all  the  other  things  which  go  to 
the  making  of  a  pleasant  city.  The 
Burns  Theatre  is  a  model  of  what  a  theatre 
should  be.  The  Antlers  Hotel  would  do 
credit  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Lucerne.  Where 
the  “antlers”  part  of  it  comes  in  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  say,  but  as  nothing  else  was  lacking, 
from  the  kitchen  downstairs  to  Pikes  Peak 
looming  up  in  the  back  yard,  I  have  no  com¬ 
plaint  to  make.  I  suppose  that  everyone  who 
has  heard  of  Colorado  Springs  at  all  associ¬ 
ates  it  with  the  famous  Garden  of  the  Gods. 

Before  I  started  on  my  travels  I  was  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  two  great  natural  won¬ 
ders  of  the  East  are  Niagara  Falls  and  the 
insular  New  Yorker.  I  knew  that  the  great, 
gorgeous,  glittering  galaxy  of  American  won¬ 
ders  was,  however,  in  the  West,  but  the  loca¬ 
tion  and  character  of  them  was  somewhat 
vague  in  my  mind.  I  knew,  of  course,  that 
Pikes  Teak  was  a  large  mountain.  I  knew 
that  the  giant  redwoods  were  in  California. 

But  for  the  rest  I  had  the  Grand  Canon,  the 
Royal  Gorge,  and  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  as¬ 
sociated  in  my  mind  together  as  rival  attractions.  I  do 
not  know  why  this  was  so,  excepting  that  I  had  been 
living  on  Manhattan  Island,  where  information  on  such 
subjects  is  notoriously  scarce.  Now.  though  I  saw  the 
Royal  Gorge,  though  I  rode  through  it  in  the  cab  of  a 
locomotive  with  my  hair  standing  on  end.  and  though  I 
found  it  “as  advertised.”  I  have  no  idea  of  trying  to  de¬ 
scribe  it,  more  than  to  say  that  it  is  a  great  cleft  in  the 
pink  rocks  through  which  run  a  river  and  a  railroad 
track,  and  that  how  the  latter  manages  to  keep  out  of 
the  former  was  a  matter  of  constant  wonder  to  me  as  I 
traveled  through.  I  defy  anyone  to  describe  the  Gorge. 

As  for  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado,  it  affects 
those  who  behold  it  with  a  kind  of  literary  asthma. 
They  desire  to  describe  it ;  some  try,  passionately ;  but 
they  only  wheeze  and  look  as  though  they  might  ex¬ 
plode.  Since  it  is  generally  admitted  that  no  one  who 
has  seen  it  can  describe  it,  the  task  would  manifestly 
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devolve  upon  some  one  who  has  not  seen  it  .  and  that  re¬ 
quirement  is  tilled  by  me.  I  have  not  seen  it.  I  am  not 
impressed  by  it,  at  all.  1  am  able  to  speak  of  it  with 
coherence  and  restraint.  But  even  that  I  shall  not  do. 


W‘i" 


Describing  It 

fH  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  it  is  different.  The 
ace  irritated  me.  For  if  ever  any  spot  was 
outrageously  overnamed,  it  is  that  one.  As  a 
little  park  in  the  Catskills  it,  might  be  all  well  enough, 
but  as  a  natural  wonder  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with 
Pikes  Peak  hanging  overhead,  it  is  a  pale-pink  joke. 
If  I  had  my  way,  I  should  take  its  wonder  name  away 
from  it.  for  the  name  is  too  tine  to  waste,  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  spots  in  Colorado  are  more  worthy  of  it. 

The  entrance  to  the  place,  between  two  tall,  rose- 
colored  sandstone  rocks,  may  perhaps  be  called  impos¬ 
ing;  the  rest  of  it  might  better  be  described  as  imposi¬ 
tion.  Guides  will  take  you  through,  and  they  will  do 
their  utmost,  as  guides  always  do,  to  make  you  im¬ 
agine  that  you  are  really  seeing  something.  They 
will  point  out  inane  formations  in  the  sandstone  rock, 
and  will  attempt  to  make  you  see  that  these  are  “pic¬ 
tures.”  They  will  show  you  the  Kissing  Camels,  the 
Bear  and  Seal,  the  Buffalo,  the  Bride  and  Groom,  the 
Preacher,  the  Scotsman,  Punch  and  Judy,  the  Washer¬ 
woman,  and  other  rock  forms,  sculptured  by  Nature 
into  shapes  more  or  less  suggesting  the  various  ob¬ 
jects  mentioned.  But  what  if  they  do?  To  look  at 
such  accidentals  is  a  pastime  about  as  intelligent  as 
looking  for  pictures  in  the  moon,  or  in  the  patterns 
of  the  paper  on  your  wall.  As  nearly  as  Nature  can 
be  altogether  silly  she  has  been  silly  here,  and  I  think 
that  only  silly  people  will  succeed  in  finding  fas¬ 
cination  in  the  place — the  more  so  since  Colorado 
Springs  is  a  prohibition  town.  The  story  of  prohibition 


on  the  present  cite  of  the  Springs.  The  town  >  > 

then  laid  out  and  the  land  retailed  to  individuals  of 
“good  moral  character  and  strict,  temperate  habits.” 

In  each  deed  given  by  the  land  company  there  was 
incorporated  an  antiliquor  clause,  whereby,  in  the 
event  of  intoxicating  liquors  being  “manufactured,  sold, 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  in  any  place  of  public  resort 
on  the  premises,”  the  deed  should  become  void  and  the 
property  revert  to  the  company.  Shortly  after  the 
formation  of  the  colony  the  validity  of  this  clause  was 
tested.  The  suit  was  finally  carried  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  where  the  rights  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  under  the  prohibition  clause,  were  upheld. 

General  Palmer  later,  in  discussing  the  history  of 
Colorado  Springs,  explained  that  the  prohibitory  clause 
was  not  inserted  in  the  deeds  for  moral  reasons,  but 
that  “the  aim  was  intensely  practical — to  create  a 
habitable  and  successful  town.”  He  and  his  associ¬ 
ates  had  had  ample  experience  of  new  Western  rail¬ 
road  towns,  and  wished  to  eliminate  the  disagreeable 
features  of  such  towns  from  Colorado  Springs.  Even 
then,  though  the  prohibition  movement  had  not  been 
fairly  launched  in  this  country,  these  practical  men 
recognized  the  fact  that  Meeker  had  recognized — 
namely,  that  with  saloons,  dance  halls,  and  gambling 
places,  gun  fighting  and  lynchings  went  hand  in  hand. 

One  of  the  Homeric  Generation 

T  IS  recorded  that  the  restriction 
against  the  town  at  first,  but,  on 
such  growth  as  there  was,  was 
Colorado  Springs  attracted  a  better 
than  the  wide-open  towns  near  by. 
prohibition  is  amply 
of  Colorado  Springs 
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life  in  Colorado  Springs  is  highly 
.  .  The  society  is  as  cosmopolitan  as  the 
It  has  been  drawn  with  perfect  imparti- 
well-to-do  class  in  all  parts  of  the  country 


there  is  curious.  In  1870  N.  C.  Meeker,  agricultural 
editor  of  the  New  York  “Tribune”  under  Horace 
Greeley,  started  a  colony  in  Colorado,  bringing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  settlers  from  the  East,  and  naming  the  place 
Greeley.  With  a  view  to  eliminating  the  roughness 
characteristic  of  frontier  towns  in  those  days,  Mr. 
Meeker  made  Greeley  a  prohibition  colony. 

Who  Were  Not  Thirsty 

'HEN.  a  year  after.  General  William  .1.  Palmer 
and  his  associates  started  to  build  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  Railroad  from  Denver  to  Colorado 
Springs,  a  land  company  was  formed,  subsidiary  to  the 
railway  project,  and  desert  property 


Two  Pioneers 

w 


seemed  to  work 
the  other  hand, 
substantial,  and 
class  of  settlers 
The  wisdom  of 
proved  to-day  by  a  comparison 
with  the  neighboring  town  of 
Colorado  City,  which  has  not  had  the  same  restriction. 

Even  before  Colorado  Springs  existed,  Gen¬ 
eral  Palmer  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  place 
and  determined  that  he  would  some  day  have 
a  home  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  in  that 
neighborhood.  In  the  early  seventies  he  pur¬ 
chased  a  superb  canon  a  few  miles  west  of 
the  city,  and  the  Tudor  Castle,  which  he  built 
there  and  which  he  named  Glen  Eyrie  be¬ 
cause  of  the  eagles’  nests  on  the  walls  of  his 
canon,  remains  to-day  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  houses  on  this  continent. 

Every  detail  of  the  house  as  it  stands  and 
every  item  in  the  history  of  its  construction 
expresses  the  force  and  originality  which  were 
such  strong  attributes  of  its  late  proprietor. 

The  General  was  an  engineer.  In  the  Civil 
War  he  was  colonel  of  the  Fifteenth  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Cavalry,  and  was  breveted  a  general. 
After  the  war  he  went  into  the  West  and 
became  a  railroad  builder.  Evidently  he  was 
one  of  those  men,  typical  of  his  time,  who 
seem  to  have  had  a  craving  to  condense  into 
one  lifetime  the  experiences  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  several. 

Manufacturing  an  Antique 

CNERAL  PALMER  was,  so  to  speak, 
his  own  ancestor  and  his  own  descend¬ 
ant.  There  were,  in  effect,  three  gen¬ 
erations  of  him  :  soldier,  railroad  builder,  and 
landed  baron.  In  his  castle  at  Glen  Eyrie 
one  senses  very  strongly  this  baronial  qual¬ 
ity.  Clearly  the  General  could  not  be  con¬ 
tent  with  a  mere  modern  house.  He  wanted 
a  castle,  and,  above  all,  an  old  castle.  And, 
as  Colorado  is  peculiarly  free  of  old  castles, 
he  had  to  build  one  for  himself.  That  is 
what  he  did,  and  the  superb  initiative  of 
the  man  is  again  reflected  in  the  means  he 
used.  The  house  must  be  of  old  lichen- 
covered  stone,  but,  being  already  past  mid¬ 
dle  age,  the  General  could  not  wait  on 
Nature.  Therefore  he  caused  the  whole  re¬ 
gion  to  be  scoured  for  flat,  weathered  stones 
which  could  be  cut  for  his  purpose.  These 
he  transported  to  his  glen,  where  they  were 
carefully  shaped  and  set  in  place,  so  that  the 
moment  the  new  wall  was  up  it  was  an  old 
wall.  Finding  the  flat  stones  was  easy,  how¬ 
ever,  compared  with  finding  those  presenting 
a  natural  right  angle  for  the  corners  of  the 
house.  Nevertheless,  all  were  ultimately  dis¬ 
covered  and  set  in  place,  and  the  desired  result  at¬ 
tained.  After  the  house  was  done  the  General  thought 
the  roof  lacked  just  the  proper  note  of  color,  so  he 
caused  it  to  be  torn  off  and  replaced  with  tiles  from 
an  old  church  in  England. 

Perhaps  the  most  splendid  thing  about  the  house 
is  an  enormous  Tudor  hall,  paneled  in  oak.  with  a 
gallery  and  a  beamed  barrel  ceiling,  but  there  are 
other  features  which  make  the  house 
the  roof  is  a  great  Krupp  bell,  which 
for  miles,  and  which  was  used 
guests  home  for  meals.  There 
swimming  pool,  a  complicated 
meteorological  conditions  in  the 


unusual.  On 
can  be  heard 
to  call  the  General’s 
is  a  power  plant,  a 
device  for  recording 
mountains.  And,  of 


was  purchased  canon 


which  great  logs  were 

burned  :  yet  there  are 
General  did  not  want  chimneys  issuing 

so  he  simply  (Concluded,  on  page  30 1 


course,  there  are  fireplaces  m 

no  chimneys  on  the  house.  The 
smoke  into  his 
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The  german  emperor  is  Proud  of  his  aviators ,  and  he  has  good  reason  to  he;  for 
without  them  to  find  the  range  for  the  26-centimeter  and  42-centimeter  guns  his  armies  in 
the  western  campaign  probably  would  have  been  beaten  decisively  in  less  than  a  month  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  Nine  aviator  heroes  wearing  Iron  Crosses  presented  to  them  by  the  Kaiser 
for  heroic  exploits  with  Taube  aeroplanes  are  in  the  snapshot  above.  The  photograph  was  taken 
at  aviation  headquarters  near  the  battle  line.  The  work  of 
the  German  air  scouts  has  been  no  more  exemplary  than 
that  of  the  British,  the  French,  and  the  Belgians.  An 
English  aviator  shot  while  flying  over  the  German  line  is 
seen  in  the  circle.  A  French  army  surgeon  {center),  as¬ 
sisted  by  two  English  Red  Cross  nurses,  is  bandaging  the  wound. 

Below  is  a  Belgian  soldier  taking  aim  at  a  German  aeroplane 


A  STRANGE  WAR  CEREMONY.  This  photograph  illustrates  the  story  of  an  incident  to  which  the  capture  of  Tsini 
religious  dignitaries  {in  white)  from  Tokyo  are  seen  crossing  the  sacred  Red  Lacquer  Bridge  at  Nikko  with  a  niilitt 
the  Temple  of  lyeyasu.  Nikko,  a  small  district  ninety  miles  from  Tokyo,  is  one  of  Japan  s  chief  religious  centei 
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From 


Ypres  to 


China  Coast 


ARMY  CHAPLAINS  are  not  conspicuous  in  the  news  from,  the  front,  but  the  immensity 
Cy  0f  the  armies  and  the  rapidity  with  which  lives  are  being  snuffed  out  would  indicate  that 
the  sky-pilots  have  all  the  work  they  can  do.  In  our  snapshot  above  a  German  chaplain  is 
seen  exhorting  his  men  before  going  into  battle.  The  photograph  was  taken  in  Belgium  shortly 
before  the  great  three-day  battle  at  Ypres  the  first  week  of  this  month,  when  over  half  a  million 

Germans  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  about  50,000  men.  And 
mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm ^  the  preachers  with  the  armies  are  by  no  means  alone  in  hav- 

ing  plenty  to  do.  The  women  nurses  at  the  front,  particu- 
A- larly  those  behind  the  lines  in  the  west,  are  kept  busv  night 
''  ’  ;  ,  -  -  '  and  day.  Many  go  out  under  fire  and  pick  up  the  wounded. 

pjgif'  i’x'ic"  ■> '  '■  ■ lielow  is  a  photograph  of  two  nurses  carrying  a  wounded 
•  ’  '  English  bluejacket  to  a  hospital  ship  on  the  Belgian  coast 


many’s  leased  province  in  China,  by  the  Japanese  and  British  on  November  7,  is  a  natural  sequel.  Imperial 
to  announce  the  declaration  of  war  to  the  spirits  of  the  Imperial  ancestors,  who,  the  Shintoists  believe,  repose  in 
Temple  of  lyeyasu  is  named  for  the  first  shogun  of  the  Tokugawa  dynasty,  who  was  buried  there  in  1617 
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COMMENT  ON  POLITICS 


IN  COMMENTING  on  the  results  of 
the  recent  election,  it  is  common  and 
natural  to  try  to  he  definite  and  spe¬ 
cific,  1o  try  to  name  tangible  things.  It 
is  said  that  it  was  approval  of  this  man 
or  disapproval  of  that  man ;  or  it  was  the 
tariff,  or  the  anti-trust  hills,  or  something 
else  sufficiently  concrete  to  visualize.  It 
is  not  easy  for  persons  of  only  average  im¬ 
agination  to  take  into  account  a  thing  so 
vague  and  intangible  as  a  human  mood,  a 
mood  affecting  a  large  part  of  the  public. 
Our  own  guess  is  that  mood  is  the  largest 
element  in  what  happened  this  month. 
These  words  were  printed  in  this  paper 
some  weeks  preceding  the  election: 

Our  own  guess  is  that  we  are  nearing  the 
end,  not  the  beginning,  of  a  mood  of  “national 
ferment.’’  Certainly  the  public  mood  must  be 
taken  into  account  by  editors,  writers,  politicians, 
and  all  others  who  have  to  do  with  public  opin¬ 
ion.  whether  as  leaders  or  as  followers.  America 
is  in  just  about  the  state  of  feeling  that  Eng¬ 
land  had  when  it  became  very  tired  of  the 
preaching  and  scolding  of  the  Cromwellian 
Roundheads  and  threw  them  out  to  restore  the 
comfortable  Cavaliers.  Peoples  and  nations  have 
that  mood  every  once  in  a  while,  just  as  they 
have  the  mood  of  shrill  self-inquiry  which  has 
prevailed  in  the  United  States  during  the  past 
ten  years  or  so.  The  tendency  toward  conserva¬ 
tism  will  be  accentuated  by  the  European  war.  .  .  . 

Quite  apart  from  the  European  war,  it  was 
already  apparent  that  there  were  in  America 
the  strong  beginnings  of  a  swing  toward  reac¬ 
tion,  a  fatigue  with  tumult,  a  tendency  to  shut  the 
ears  to  the  din  of  agitation,  a  growing  distaste 
for  the  harsher  and  noisier  leaders  of  reform,  a 
tolerance,  almost  a  sympathy,  for  their  victims. . . . 

The  Progressives 

ONE  other  of  the  causes  of  the  reversal 
this  month  lies  deep  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  economic  situation  arising  out  of 
the  European  war.  It  is  stated  compactly 
in  a  quotation  from  a  sermon  by  the  Rev. 
John  Haynes  Holmes  of  New  York,  speak¬ 
ing  on  “The  War  in  Europe  and  the  Social 
Movement  in  America.”  Mr.  Holmes  is 
himself  an  advanced  radical  and  more 
than  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  move¬ 
ment  for  social  amelioration  which  has 
been  the  strongest  single  current  in  Amer¬ 
ican  politics  during  the  last  few  years, 
but  his  advocacy  does  not  blind  him  to 
facts.  Mr.  Holmes  says: 

The  social  movement  in  Europe  has  obviously 
been  swallowed  up  by  the  great  war.  Not  for 
generations  will  the  world’s  life  again  he  nor¬ 
mal  and  men  free  to  think  not  merely  of  living, 
but  of  better  living. 

Now,  the  most  powerful  of  the  factors 
of  public  feeling  entering  into  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  tli is  country,  which  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Progressive  party  and 
in  a  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  leadership,  was  a  sentiment  for 
“better  living,”  the  desire  for  the  body 
of  tilings  commonly  summed  up  under 
the  term  “social  justice.”  It  was  a  de¬ 
mand  for  the  abolition  of  child  labor,  for 
better  working  conditions  for  women, 
for  compensation  for  injured  workmen, 
for  widows'  pensions,  and  the  like.  Rut 
the  simple  truth  which  we  have  all  got 
to  face  is  that  all  of  this  sort  of  thing 
has  been  set  back  for  several  years  by 
the  European  war.  “Better  living”  and 
“social  justice”  are,  so  to  speak,  one  of 
the  frills  of  civilization.  They  cost  monev. 


We  can  get  them  only  after  the  World, 
or  an  individual  nation,  has  accumulated 
a  certain  amount  of  money  over  and  above 
what  goes  for  the  necessities  of  life.  The 
advances  in  civilization  always  come  just 
after  a  period  of  great  prosperity,  when 
a  large  amount  of  capital  has  been  stored 
up.  There  was  such  a  condition  through¬ 
out  the  world  recently.  But  the  war  is 
rapidly  burning  up  this  accumulated 
capital.  During  the  next  few  years  there 
is  going  to  be  less  money  in  the  world 
for  hospitals,  for  alms,  for  art,  for  litera¬ 
ture,  for  any  of  the  things  which  are 
identified  with  “better  living,”  to  use  Mr. 
Holmes’s  phrase,  or  “social  justice,”  to 
use  the  Progressive  party’s  phrase.  This 
country  is  going  to  be  very  hard  at  work, 
business  will  be  very  active,  for  we  shall 
be  doing  not  only  the  work  we  have  done 
in  the  past,  but  the  work  of  Europe  as 
well.  But  our  business  is  going  to  con¬ 
cern  itself  with  the  necessities  of  life,  the 
profits  are  going  to  be  smaller,  wages  are 
going  to  be  lower,  and  the  whole  move¬ 
ment  toward  “better  living”  is  going  to 
be  arrested  until  we  accumulate  another 
store  of  capital. 

The  Democrats 

IT  IS  idle  for  Democrats  to  try  to  get 
comfort  out  of  the  returns.  The  vote 
in  the  main  was’  a  vfde  against  the  Demo¬ 
crats.  What  moved  the  individual  voter 
was  the  wish  to.  register  an  anti-Demo- 
cratic  vote. .  In  all  the  places  where  the 
Democratic  reversal  was  greatest  the 
cause  was  the  tariff.  Pennsylvania,  with 
extremely  good  Democratic  candidates 
for  the  Senate  and  for  Governor,  polled 
the  smallest  Democratic  vote  since  1880. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE  BY  THE  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT 

rTlHE  United  States  Reclamation  Service 
-■-  has  a  number  of  irrigated  farms  for 
sale.  These  are  located  in  Idaho,  Montana, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and 
Wyoming.  The  Reclamation  Service  has 
compiled  data  concerning  these  farms 
which  are  of  much  interest  to  prospective 
settlers.  These  data  deal  with  the  climate, 
soil,  elevation,  and  crops  of  these  reclaimed 
lands.  For  full  information,  write  to 
COLLIER’S  WASHINGTON  BUREAU, 
901  Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE 

rTlHE  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a 
*  number  of  very  interesting  bulletins, 
written  in  popular  style,  available  for  free 
distribution.  These  cover  poultry  and  cattle 
raising,  the  growing  of  fruits,  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  farm  products,  and  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  accounts,  and  also  cover  much  that 
is  of  interest  to  those  living  in  cities,  such 
as  bulletins  on  the  food  values  of  beans, 
peas,  and  other  legumes,  eggs,  poultry, 
cereal  breakfast  foods,  fruit,  sugar,  corn, 
and  corn  products,  potatoes,  and  other  root 
crops,  nuts,  milk,  cheese,  mutton,  and  fish, 
and  bulletins  on  “Meats,  Composition  and 
Cooking,”  “Principles  of  Nutrition  and  Nu¬ 
tritive  Value  of  Food,”  “Bread  and  Bread 
Making,”  and  “Canned  Fruits,  Preserves 
and  Jellies.”  A  FULL  LIST  OF  THESE 
BULLETINS  (NOT  THE  BULLETINS 
THEMSELVES)  and  INFORMATION  ON 
HOW  TO  OBTAIN  THEM  will  be  sent  to 
all  those  who  will  write  to 
COLLIER’S  WASHINGTON  BUREAU, 
901  Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
This  service  is  entirely  without  charge 


It  was  fear  about  business.  A  large 
part  of  the  public  has  got  the  idea  that 
the  Administration  regards  business  with 
a  feeling  that,  is  much  like  a  definite  an¬ 
tipathy.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
very  many  business  men  have  come  to 
feel  like  men  under  a  shadow.  Corre¬ 
sponding  to  that,  the  workman  down  the 
line  is  quite  generally  filled  with  fear  of 
the  loss  of  his  job.  The  dislocation  of 
family,  the  disturbance  of  waj-s  of  living 
caused  by  the  loss  of  a  job,  is  in  most 
cases  an  individual  tragedy.  Nothing  but 
the  fear  of  this  tragedy  accounts  for  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  members  of  the 
Democratic  and  Progressive  parties  in 
Pennsylvania,  who,  well  knowing  Pen¬ 
rose's  record,  nevertheless  voted  for  him. 
It  was  not  merely  the  tariff,  it  was  a 
certain  apparent  defiance  and  distrust 
on  the  part  of  the  Administration  toward 
business  under  circumstances  where  sym¬ 
pathy  was  more  called  for.  In  fairness 
it  must  be  said  that  much  of  this  resent¬ 
ment  toward  the  Administration  was  mis¬ 
directed,  that  much  of  the  present  dis¬ 
turbance  of  industry  was  caused  by  the 
war.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  country 
feels  that  the  present  Administration  does 
not  have  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward 
business  as  now  organized. 

The  Republicans 

IT  IS  an  interesting  and  ironic  fact 
that  the  men  who  formed  the  intel¬ 
lectual  strength  of  the  standpat  crowd 
are  not  the  ones  who  were  returned  to 
power  at  the  recent  election.  The  ones 
who  came  back  are  the  “rots  and  spots,” 
to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  egg  trade. 
Aldrich,  Murray  Crane,  Hale  and  Frye 
of  Maine,  Kean  of  New  Jersey,  Tawney, 
Root,  and  Burton  are  out  of  public  life. 
Kean  died  a  few  days  after  the  election. 
Root  of  New  York  and  Burton  of  Ohio 
declined  to  run  for  reelection  because 
they  believed  that  in  the  state  of  the 
public  mind,  and  with  the  new  system 
of  electing  Senators  by  direct  vote,  they 
could  not  succeed.  As  it  turns  out,  they 
would  have  been  elected  enthusiastically, 
and  with  backing  that  would  have  given 
them  great  power  in  the  new  Senate. 

The  Future 

IF  THE  Republican  leaders  who  have 
been  returned  think  they  can  act  with 
their  old-time  arrogance,  they  are  wrong. 
The  people  may  have  tired  of  the  tumult, 
but  the  tumult  lias  had  its  effect.  Some 
things  are  crystallized,  never  to  change. 
If  the  people  look  with  almost  friendly 
tolerance  on  Cannon’s  return,  it  is  largely 
because  they  know  his  power  is  gone.  The 
general  adoption  of  the  direct  primary 
has  made  the  recall  of  a  displeasing  public 
man  more  easy.  The  direct  election  of  Sena¬ 
tors  works  the  same  way.  In  other  words, 
the  check  on  public  officials  is  stronger 
than  what  it  was  when  Cannon  was  in  his 
prime.  Certain  things  which  Cannon  held 
back  for  twenty  years  are  now  in  exist¬ 
ence  and  will  not  be  undone— the  parcel 
post,  the  postal-savings  bank,  direct  elec- 
lion  of  Senators,  and  manv  others. 
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THE  NATURE  OF  OUR  OPPORTUNITY 

A  Message  to  Manufacturers 


The  Chicago  Evening  Journal,  in  a 
recent  editorial,  reminds  American 
manufacturers  that  the  trade  of  the 
world  is  not  ready  to  drop  into  their 
outstretched  hands ;  that  the  European 
war  presents  an  opportunity,  not  an  in¬ 
surance  policy;  a  job,  not  a  legacy. 
Its  value  depends  upon  the  use  we 
make  of  it. 

It  is  a  timely  warning.  The  present 
crisis  justifies  expectation,  but  it  requires 
action.  And  before  action,  it  demands 
thought,  that  the  foundations  of  our 
commercial  prestige  may  be  laid  deeper 
than  the  ephemeral  conditions  which 
have  given  us  a  temporary  advantage. 

It  is  not  a  matter  for  undue  self-praise 
that  a  man  is  able  to  increase  his  business 
because  all  of  his  competitors  are  sick.  They 
may  get  well.  And  the  same  is  true  of 
nations. 

No  nation  may  take  proper  pride  in  pros¬ 
perity  based  upon  the  misfortunes  of  others, 
or  take  credit  for  business  that  is  thrust  upon 
it.  To  serve  the  nations — our  own  and  others, 
in  their  hour  of  need — is  a  bounden  duty 
first,  a  high  privilege  second,  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  profit  last,  though  legitimately ; 
but  it  is  not  a  guaranty  of  permanent  in¬ 
dustrial  leadership. 

Leadership  must  be  based  finally  upon 
our  own  adequacy,  not  upon  others’  neces¬ 
sity.  The  character  of  the  service  we  show 
ourselves  capable  of  rendering  now,  when 
there  is  no  one  else  to  render  it,  will  de¬ 
termine  our  place  in  the  ultimate  balance 
of  trade. 

Some  American  fortunes  are  going  to  be 
created,  and  many  others  enhanced,  through 
the  present  necessities  of  Europe  and  out  of 
our  own  demand  for  goods  heretofore  im¬ 
ported.  But  conditions  incident  to  war  are 
not  going  to  last  forever. 


The  knowledge,  the  skill  and  the  fore¬ 
sight  which  raised  Germany  in  forty  years 
from  industrial  obscurity  to  industrial  power, 
will  again  be  ready  to  bid  for  the  trade  of 
the  world.  The  genius  of  France  lies  prone, 
but  is  not  dead.  England’s  sure  grasp  of 
the  problems  and  the  technique  of  world- 
commerce  is  relaxed,  but  it  will  revive. 

We  repeat,  the  war  presents  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  not  an  insurance  policy;  a  job,  not 
a  legacy.  Its  value  depends  upon  the  use 
we  make  of  it.  It  is  a  time  for  patriotism, 
but  not  for  parochialism ;  for  broad-minded 
conceptions  of  opportunity;  a  time  for  a  new 
nationalism  of  high  purpose,  not  based  upon 
temporary  advantage,  but  upon  permanent 
superiority— a  nationalism  that  will  be  profit¬ 
able  to  us  because  it  is  serviceable  to  others. 

We  know  that  American  manufacturers 
have  the  mental  resources  and  the  mechani¬ 
cal  skill  to  meet  the  present  emergency.  We 
believe  that  they  have  also  the  intellectual 
insight  and  the  spiritual  vision  to  see  the 
present  opportunity  in  its  true  proportions. 

The  opportunity  to  supply  our  own  market 
is  our  first  and  greatest  opportunity— there¬ 
fore  we  say  to  American  consumers — 

LET  US  GIVE  AMERICAN  MANU¬ 
FACTURERS  A  CHANCE  TO  DO 
THEIR  BEST,  BY  SUPPORTING 
THEIR  EFFORT  WITH  OUR  DE¬ 
MAND.  WITHOUT  UNFRIENDLI¬ 
NESS  OR  PREJUDICE  AGAINST 
THE  PRODUCTS  OF  ANY  NATION, 
LET  US  SERVE  OUR  OWN  COUN¬ 
TRY  FIRST  BY  GIVING  PREFER¬ 
ENCE  TO  GOODS  THAT  ARE 

MADE  IN  U.  S.  A. 


Number  Eight 


Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  Inc. 
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QUICK  SALE 

MOTORIST  driving  an  antique  car 
passed  the  vehicle  gate  at  an  Iowa 
fair  without  observing  the  gateman.  The 
gateman  ran  after  him  and  shouted : 
“Hey  there !  Dollar  for  your — ” 

The  brake  jammed,  the  car  stopped, 
and  the  owner  got  out. 

“Well,  mister,”  he  said,  “guess  you’ve 
bought  sumpin’.”  — G.  R.  B. 


MATRIMONY 

Ceremony, 

Parsimony, 

Acrimony, 

Testimony, 

Alimony. 

— E.  K.  C. 

It  is  a  positive  pleasure  to  pay  by  the 
word  for  poetry  like  that. — Editor. 


IMMIGRATION  TO  GERMANY 

“Germany’s  large  population  grows,  but 
conditions  there  are  improving  so  rapid¬ 
ly  that  the  Empire  now  attracts  immi¬ 
grants.”— Walter  E.  Weyl  in  “Harper’s.” 

True.  Large  numbers  of  Russians  are 
knocking  at  his  Majesty’s  gates  right 
now.  — L.  H.  R. 


THE  SLAV  PERIL 

A  western  fanner  went  and  sowed 
A  field,  to  German  millet; 

The  Russian  thistle  crossed  the  road, 
•And  started  in  to  kill  it. 

.  — C.  L.  E. 


GIVE  HIM  HIS  DUE 

When  the  devil  observed  that  the 
Allies  and  the  Germans  all  went  to 
heaven  together  hand  in  hand,  he  rushed 
to  St.  Peter  and  inquired  angrily : 
“What  do  I  get  out  of  this  war?” 

“The  rulers,”  replied  St.  Peter. — J.  M.  U. 


WEARY  OF  WELL-DOING 

William  Allen  White,  editor  of  the 
Emporia  (Kas.)  “Gazette,”  undertook  to 
write  up  an  important  meeting  of  the 
local  ministerial  association.  For  three- 
quarters  of  a  column  he  gave  an  accurate 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  grave 
and  reverent  assemblage,  and  then, 
wearying  of  the  somber  tone  of  the  story, 
he  ended :  “The  meeting  closed  with 
cards  and  dancing.”  — W.  M. 


SOLID  IVORY 

By  using  up  the  Aldermen 

Wh o  flourish  in  our  Civic  Halls, 
This  land  forever  could  supply 
Piano  keys  and  billiard  balls. 

— .T.  E.  M. 


SOLICITUDE 

During  the  recent  troubles  in  Ulster 
two  men  from  Donegal,  who  were  strong 
for  Home  Rule,  were  much  offended  by  a 
rich  neighbor  and  landowner  who  op¬ 
posed  it.  and  decided  to  take  measures 
into  their  own  hands. 

Armed  with  a  stout  blackthorn  and  a 
shillalah.  they  took  ambush  in  some 
bushes  one  evening  at  a  point  their  op¬ 
ponent  was  accustomed  to  pass.  They 
waited  a  long  time,  but  he  did  not  ap¬ 
pear.  “Sure,”  said  one  with  deep  con¬ 
cern,  “I  hope  nawthin’  has  happened  to 
him.”  — J.  IT.  McC. 


SAFETY  FOR  THE  LITTLE  FELLOWS 

Gobang  bought  a  cheap  little  car,  and 
he  was  tolerably  proud  of  it.  But  the 
boys  began  poking  fun  at  it  and  invent¬ 
ing  insults. 

Finally  a  friend  told  him  that  his  car 
would  be  out  of  style  next  year,  that  the 
manufacturer  had  perfected  plans  for 
changing  the  model  and  making  all  his 
cars  two  feet  shorter. 

Gobang  bit.  “What  for?”  he  asked. 

“They  are  going  to  make  the  little  fel¬ 
lows  two  feet  shorter  so  they  can  run 


on  the  sidewalk  and  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  automobiles.”  — W.  B.  II. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  OLD  SUMS 

THEN 

If  six  men  use  nine  thousand  bricks 
To  pave  a  city  street, 

How  many  hours  must  they  work 
If  they  should  use  concrete? 

That  was  the  kind  of  sums  we  did 
Back  when  I  was  a  little  kid. 

If  a  cart  wheel  with  eleven  spokes 
Is  thirteen  feet  around. 

How  quickly  must  a  bulldog  run 
To  overtake  a  hound? 

When  teacher  used  to  tell  us  to, 
Those  were  the  sums  we  had  to  do. 

NOW 

If  beef  has  gone  up  fourteen  cents 
While  salaries  stand  pat, 

Hoiv  shall  I  manage  to  contrive 
To  buy  Friend  Wife  a  hat? 

The  chief  of  all  my  present  ills 
Is — how  to  solve  my  monthly  bills. 

If  food  and  rent,  and  coal  and  ice, 
And  kiddies’  clothes  cost  more, 
How  can  I  make  a  dollar  do 
The  work  it  did  before f 
Compared  to  this — my  present  rack— 
I’d  rather  have  the  old  sums  back. 

— Leonard  Hatch. 


JOKE  DER  KAISER 

Two  men  were  having  lunch  together 
and  therefore  were  talking  about  the  war. 

“If  the  Germans  lose,”  said  the  novel¬ 
ist  (who  had  a  ready  knowledge  of  his¬ 
tory),  “they  ought  to  pick  out  a  nice 
comfortable  St.  Helena  for  the  Emperor.” 

“What  I’d  like.”  said  the  painter,  “is 
to  see  him  established  in  a  nice,  com¬ 
fortable  shop  on  the  avenue  with 
vegetables  out  in  front  and  butter  in  the 
ice  box  and  a  big  sign  over  the  door : 
WILHELM  DER  GROCER.  — W.  M. 


NEW  YORK’S  FRONT  YARD 

It  was  early  morning  on  the  Sound 
boat.  Willie  awoke  in  the  upper  berth 
and  looked  out  the  window. 

“Get  up,  daddy,”  he  called.  “Here’s 
New  York.” 

“Go  back  to  sleep.”  growled  his  drowsy 
father.  “We  haven’t  reached  New  York 
yet.” 

“Yes,  we  have,”  the  boy  insisted.  “I 
can  see  insane  asylums.”  — L.  H.  R. 


BACK  TO  THE  FRYING  PAN 

A  New  Yorker  returned  from  the  war 
zone  with  three  collars  and  a  fine  new 
patriotism. 

“Bill,”  he  said  to  the  friend  at  the 
pier,  “I’m  so  glad  to  get  home  I  could 
hug  a  custom  inspector.  Here’s  my 
baggage  and  I  got  four  cents.  I  been 
kicked  outa  three  countries.  I  ain’t  seen 
a  reg’lar  paper  since  the  Fourth  of  July — 
Bill,  did  the  Jints  win  the  Worl’  Series?” 

“You’ve  suffered  a  lot,  Jim,”  Bill  re¬ 
plied,  “you  ain’t  lookin’  strong.” 

“I  know  what  you  mean,”  said  Jim 
huskily.  “Them  Athaletics  done  it  again.” 

“Jim,  try  to  control  yourself.  The 
National  League  pennant  was  won  by 
Boston.” 

“The  Bub-bub-braves? — you  wouldn’t 
kid  a  poor  refugee?  Did  them  boobs 
have  the  noive  to  play  Philadelphia?” 

“.Tim,  take  liolda  sompin’.  They  beat 
the  Athaletics  four  straight.” 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  then : 

“Goo’bye,  Bill,  I’m  goin’  hack  to  Bel¬ 
gium.  Things  is  too  blame  unsettled  in 
this  country.”  — H.  B. 


POWER  OF  SUGGESTION 

There  was  a  war  lord  in  Berlin 
Who  heard  his  sword  clank  on  his  shin. 
This  tickled  him  so 
That  he  started  to  go 
And  gather  the  whole  planet  in. 

— E.  O.  .T. 


Collier’s  will  be  glad  to  examine  candidates  for  this  page  and  to  pay  for  crisp, 
fresh  anecdotes  and  original  humorous  verse.  Enclose  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  for  the  return  of  those  unavailable,  and  address  contributions  to 

HUMOR  EDITOR,  COLLIER’S 
416  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York  City 
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The  Work  of  War 

[Continued  from  page  9)  SEPTEMBER  15. 


along  the  Aisne,  this  was  the  only  bridge 
that  the  Germans  had  failed  to  destroy. 
It  was  the  only  steel  bridge  of  the  lot. 

Strange  Missiles  of  the  French 

WAS  sent  on  here  with  a  field  line¬ 
man  and  an  operator  accompanied  by 
Major  Moore  of  the  Signal  Service,  to 
establish  a  field  telegraph  office.  They 
naturally  selected  the  old  Government 
telegraph  and  telephone  office  because  of 
its  equipment,  but  it  is  the  last  house  on 
the  street  and  exposed  on  the  side  next 
to  the  bridge,  and  we  were  forced  to 
move  further  into  the  heart  of  the  town, 
for  shells  or  parts  of  shells  are  con¬ 
stantly  passing  through  the  upper  stories. 

The  bridge  has  been  shelled  inces¬ 
santly,  day  and  night,  for  four  days  to 
prevent  infantry  and  artillery  passing 
over,  but  the  English  have  never  stopped. 

German  artillery  and  range  finders 
are  excellent,  but  the  timing  is  bad. 
Over  (JO  per  cent  of  their  fire  is  wasted. 

Not  so  the  shell  fire  of  the  French. 
I  saw  some  of  their  work  to-day.  Their 
shells  seem  to  have  the  ability  to  send 
shrapnel  in  many  directions  when  burst¬ 
ing.  In  a  trench  of  German  dead,  men 
will  be  found  killed  from  being  hit  on  the 
head  on  both  left  and  right  sides. 

I  saw  on  one  side  of  a  straw  stack 
some  men  killed  by  shell  fire  and  on 
the  other  side  were  men  dead  without 
a  mark  on  them.  This  must  be  the  new 
explosive  of  the  French.  It  is  almost 
unbelievable,  but  this  explosive  is  so 
terrible  that  the  air  currents  it  sets  up 
shatter  the  lungs  of  any  living  thing 
within  a  radius  of  one  hundred  yards. 

To-day  I  saw  a  pontoon  bridge  built, 
with  shells  exploding  at  the  rate  of  about 
four  a  minute,  and  the  men  who  had 
been  stationed  there  since  early  morn¬ 
ing  said  that  the  firing  of  the  Germans 
at  that  time  was  very  light. 

To-day  I  talked  with  some  French 
artillerymen,  and  they  are  strongly  op¬ 
posed  to  fighting  next  to  the  English. 
They  say  the  English  will  push  up  four 
or  five  hundred  yards  in  advance  of 
their  position,  cut  loose,  and  then,  when 
they  draw  the  German  fire  or,  rather, 
when  the  Germans  begin  to  get  the 
range,  the  English  will  leave  their  guns 
and  hunt  cover  until  such  time  as  the 
Germans  think  they  are  completely  si¬ 
lenced.  Then  they  will  return  to  their 
guns,  but  in  the  meantime,  French  tac¬ 
tics  being  different,  the  French  claim 
that  they  are  forced  to  hold  to  their 
guns  to  prevent  German  infantry  taking 
the  English  guns.  Consequently  they 
draw  more  German  fire  and  are  forced 
at  times  to  leave  their  own  troops  un¬ 
covered,  and  they  reap  the  losses  while 
the  English  reap  the  glory. 

Mark  the  Terrible  Turco 

September  14. 

R4IN  at  4  a.  m.  Heavy  guns  were  at 
.  it  again  at  5  a.  m. ;  the  artillery 
kept  it  up  all  night.  I  tried  sleeping  in 
the  car  last  night.  It  is  not  so  bad. 

A  Frenchwoman  has  just  come  in  to 
get  a  stock  of  medicine  on  hand  here. 
She  says  that  over  three  hundred 
wounded  were  brought  into  her  place 
last  night.  A  good  many  of  them  had 
bayonet  wounds,  so  our  boys  across  the 
river  must  have  gotten  in  touch  with 
the  Germans.  The  boys  the  Red  Cross 
are  unable  to  find  are  lying  out  in  all 
the  rain,  on  ground  that  has  been  wet 
with  a  two  days’  downpour.  Casualties 
are  going  to  be  heavy  in  this  battle, 
largely  because  of  the  weather. 

The  French  have  occupied  Soissons  and 
the  country  to  the  west  and  north.  English 
lines  are  intrenched  the  other  side  of 
the  river  on  up  to  Missy -sur-Aisne.  We 
were  slated  to  advance  at  7  a.  m.  It  is 
now  7  p.  m.,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  ad¬ 
vancing.  It  appears  that  the  Germans 
have  been  reenforced  and  that  General 
von  Kluck  is  now  in  command.  The 
Germans  and  French  have  both  occupied 
Soissons  to-day.  It  has  been  taken  and 
retaken  by  bayonet  charges  on  hotli  sides. 
The  Turcos  have  been  in  their  glory  to¬ 
day.  In  the  trenches  they  have  not  been 
worth  a  continental,  but  for  hand-to-hand 
fighting  they  are  terrible. 

This  is  going  to  lie  the  biggest  or  one 
of  the  biggest  battles  in  history. 

I  asked  permission  to  go  to  Paris  just 
now,  and  got  it.  The  reason  permission 
was  so  readily  given  was  that  they  had 
a  list  of  edibles  about  a  yard  long  for 
me  to  bring  back,  mainly  condensed 
milk,  chocolate,  and  bread. 


WE  left  camp  at  9  p.  in. ;  the  cannon 
were  still  roaring.  At  the  main 
road  I  had  to  turn  to  the  right  and  go 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  Soissons 
before  catching  the  straight  road  to 
Paris.  This  put  me  between  the  artil¬ 
lery  fire  of  both  French  and  German 
lines.  Had  to  run  with  headlights  out. 
It  was  a  thrilling  run,  as  both  sides 
are  fighting  constantly,  not  letting  up  at 
all,  night  or  day.  Everything  went  O.  K. 
until  about  Meaux,  when  it  began  to 
rain.  Here  I  came  on  the  first  sentry 
guarding  a  bridge.  Fortunately  I  saw 
the  flash  of  light  behind  the  barricade 
and  had  slowed  down.  At  the  cry  of 
“Halt!”  I  had  to  pull  up,  all  brakes  set. 
One  sentry  covered  me  with  a  gun  while 
the  other  advanced  and  demanded 
the  password.  In  the  lines  we  have 
no  password  and  no  way  of  following 
the  daily  changes  of  those  outside 
the  lines,  hut  my  papers  and  uniform 
finally  succeeded  in  extracting  the  pass¬ 
word  for  the  night.  I  foolishly  thought 
that  now  that  I  had  the  word  all  would 
run  smoothly,  but  I  hadn’t  gone  five  hun¬ 
dred  yards  when  I  was  halted  again,  this 
time  by  a  lone  sentry.  He  would  not  1(4 
me  come  closer  than  twenty-five  yards, 
and,  with  the  combined  noise  of  the  motor 
and  the  rain,  I  couldn’t  make  him  hear, 
me  nor  could  I  hear  him,  but  I  had  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  see,  while  he 
was  blinded  by  my  headlight. 

The  more  I  would  shout  the  more 
angry  he  would  become,  and  I  had  to 
sit  there  and  watch  him  work  himself 
into  a  rage  before  I  finally  got  mad  my¬ 
self,  switched  off  the  motor,  and  started 
cussing.  I  did  such  a  thorough  job  that 
he  finally  let  me  pass  without  showing 
my  papers  or  giving  the  word.  The 
same  thing  was  repeated  with  more  or 
less  enthusiasm  about  fifty  times  before 
I  arrived  in  Paris  at  2  a.  m.  Ordinarily  I 
should  have  made  the  run  in  about  three 
hours,  but  on  account  of  the  rain,  mud, 
and  numerous  sentries  it  took  me  five 
hours.  No  one  can  pass  a  sentry  without 
stopping,  and  one  must  be  constantly  on 
the  watch  or  he  is  apt  to  come  on  one 
before  he  knows  it,  and  this  means  a 
chance  of  being  shot,  so  on  a  night  like 
last  night  one  has  to  go  carefully. 

And  Incidentally  a  Wedding 

September  16. 

HEN  I  arrived  at  the  garage  1 
found  the  car  surrounded,  and 
discovered  that  my  car  had  been  hit 
five  times.  Whether  it  was  done  last 
night  while  between  the  fire  of  both 
armies  or  the  other  day  at  the  bridge, 
I  don’t  know,  as  the  car  was  so  smoth¬ 
ered  in  mud  that  I  would  not  have  no- 
ficed  it.  It  was  only  on  being  washed 
that  the  bullet  holes  showed  up. 

My  reason  for  wanting  to  be  in  Paris 
on  the  16tli  was  that  I  had  made  ar¬ 
rangements  to  be  married  to-day,  and, 
as  the  French  laws  are  rather  peculiar 
in  regard  to  marriage,  it  is  necessary 
that  once  arrangements  are  made  they 
be  fulfilled.  Otherwise  one  must  go 
through  all  the  red  tape  of  a  French 
marriage  over  again.  Leaving  the  red 
tape  aside,  I  had  sentimental  reasons 
for  keeping  to  the  date  fixed. 

There  was  no  time  for  a  celebration, 
as  I  had  to  return  to  headquarters  with 
the  provisions  I  had  been  commissioned 
to  bring.  The  purchase  of  these  supplies 
was  attended  by  considerable  incon¬ 
venience,  owing  to  the  fact  that  all 
stores  are  under  military  supervision  as 
to  prices  and  amounts  given  to  each  pur¬ 
chaser.  The  French  laws  permit  no 
manipulation  of  food  values.  With  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  several  small  mer¬ 
chants  tried  to  increase  the  prices  on 
various  staples,  but  in  each  instance 
the  people  took  the  matter  into  their 
hands.  One  instance  I  heard  about — a 
woman  asked  the  price  of  a  bunch  of 
onions,  and  on  hearing  the  price  she 
protested. 

The  protest  led  to  a  dispute,  a  crowd 
gathered,  and  when  they  heard  the  cause 
for  the  dispute  they  mobbed  the  grocer 
and  cleaned  out  the  store.  This  same 
thing  happened  several  times.  Later  the 
military  authorities  took  things  in  charge 
and  food  prices  were  fixed  at  values  pre¬ 
vailing  before  the  war. 

In  order  to  get  the  amount  of  sup¬ 
plies  I  was  sent  for  I  had  to  prove  T 
was  from  the  headquarters  of  the  staff 
of  the  Third  Army  Corps  of  the  British 
expeditionary  forces.  Then  the  supplies 
were  gladly  given.  Nothing  that  the 
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French  lmve  is  too  good  for  the  Eng¬ 
lish  now.  With  the  tonneau  of  my  ear 
loaded  with  provisions,  I  started  on  the 
return  trip  after  picking  up  two  promi¬ 
nent  Americans. 

I  cannot  mention  the  names  of  these 
Iwo  men  because  of  trouble  in  which 
they  later  found  themselves.  They,  like 
everyone  else,  wanted  to  see  a  little  of 
t]ie  fighting,  so  I  consented  to  take  them 
with  "me,  with  the  understanding  that 
they  would  have  their  papers  in  per¬ 
fect  condition  and  frame  up  a  story  that 
would  hold  water  providing  they  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  that  they  would 
find  their  own  way  back  to  Paris.  We 
went  out  by  way  of  Lagny,  Meaux,  La 
Ferte-Milon,  Villers-Cotterets,  and  from 
Yillers-Cotterets  we  took  the  direct  road 
to  Soissons,  the  firing  line,  a  distance  of 
about  fifteen  miles.  I  dropped  them  at 
Berzy-le-Sec,  about  three  miles  behind 
the  firing  lines.  From  there  I  went 
to  our  headquarters,  a  chateau  near 
Rosieres,  called  Ecuiry.  On  my  return 
to  Paris,  after  my  war  experiences  were 
over,  the  first  question  that  certain  of 
my  American  friends  asked  was:  “Have 


you  heard  from 


My 


curiosity  was  aroused,  and  I  investigated. 

I  found  that  my  two  erstwhile  com¬ 
panions  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  a 
French  line  regiment,  and  that  the  tale 
they  told  sounded  so  thin  that  they 
were  held  for  further  investigation.  The 
regiment  by  which  they  had  been  cap¬ 
tured  was  an  active  field  regiment,  and 
as  all  its  men  were  necessarily  engaged, 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  leave  a 
guard  over  these  two  men,  who  might 
indeed  he  spies :  so  when  the  regiment 
was  ordered  to  advance  and  take  a  town 
they  were  forced  to  accompany  it  under 
shell  and  rifle  fire.  When  this  town  was 
taken  they  were  placed  in  a  cellar  under 
guard,  where  they  remained  for  approxi¬ 
mately  twenty-four  hours  without  either 
food  or  water  before  the  French  court- 
martial  had  an  opportunity  to  sit.  Again 
their  tale  of  having  been  brought  to  the 
front  by  an  American  driving  for  the 
English  staff,  returning  to  headquarters 
after  having  been  married  in  Paris,  was 
called' a  fairy  tale;  but  as  their  pass¬ 
ports  showed  that  they  were  American 
citizens  they  were  sent  back  to  rail  head¬ 
quarters  for  further  investigation.  Here 
they  were  visited  by  Ambassador  Sharpe, 
who  is  to  succeed  Ambassador  Herrick 
in  Paris,  and  finally,  after  having  been 
held  prisoners  for  four  days,  they  man¬ 
aged  to  return  to  Paris.  It  appears  that 
their  only  regret  has  been  their  inability 
to  talk  of  their  experience,  having  been 
placed  under  oath  when  they  were  re¬ 
leased.  It  is  forbidden  that  anyone  tell 
of  what  he  lias  seen  at  the  front. 
Naturally,  this  does  not  apply  to  those 
who  are  not  caught.  But  for  one  who 
has  been  caught  to  violate  this  ruling 
means  a  term  of  imprisonment. 

Lagny  is  on  the  Marne,  about  twelve 
miles  from  Paris,  and  on  the  line  of 
the  English  retreat.  Although  the  Ger¬ 
mans  have  not  come  this  far,  the  Royal 
Engineers  did  such  a  thorough  job  of 
blowing  up  the  bridges  that  if  the  Ger¬ 
mans  had  continued  their  advance  they 
would  have  been  in  straits,  as  the  Marne 
at  this  point  develops  into  a  real  river 
and  is  not  a  brook  with  the  name  of 
river,  as  is  usual  in  Europe. 

Ravished  Country  Sides 

THERE  is  more  evidence  of  fight¬ 
ing  from  this  point  on  in  the 
country  than  in  any  locality  I  have 
yet  seen.  All  the  bridges  have  been 

blown  up,  and  we  crossed  on  tempo¬ 
rary  ones  thrown  up  by  the  French  engi¬ 
neers.  Although  Meaux  did  not  receive 
the  terrible  shelling  that  other  towns  of 
this  l'egion  show,  it  did  not  escape  un¬ 
touched.  Passing  down  the  principal 
streets,  the  marks  of  shells  that  have 
ripped  the  buildings  are  plain  evidence  of 
the  terrible  fighting,  frequently  hand- 
to-hand,  that  took  place  here.  A  short 
distance  out  of  town,  on  the  main  road 
to  the  northeast,  all  of  the  trees  that 
border  the  road  for  a  distance  of  over 
a  mile  are  cut  and  shattered,  showing 
the  terrible  destructive  powers  of  mod¬ 
ern  shells.  Some  of  these  trees,  twenty 
inches  in  diameter,  are  cut  completely 
in  two.  Others  have  had  branches  torn 
off  by  exploding  shells.  A  great  many 
men  have  evidently  been  killed  here,  for 
the  trenches  have  been  filled  over  and 
the  banks  of  the  road  undermined,  caus- 
ing  them  to  slide  down  and  fill  the 
ditches  at  the  side  of  the  road.  These 
two  things  are  done  only  when  it  is  nec- 
essai’y  to  bury  the  dead  quickly. 

A  little  further  along,  at  a  point  near 
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Yillers-Cottei'ets,  weeame  on  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  little  Paris  taxies.  We  were 
tohl  they  were  being  used  by  the  Paris 
civil  guard  to  follow  the  movements  of 
the  army  and  bury  the  dead. 

The  entire  country  through  here  is 
desolated.  Farm  walls  no  longer  have 
their  old-time  neat,  clean  appearance, 
but  they  are  scarred,  torn,  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  hole  is  to  be  seen.  Wheat  and 
hay  stacks  are  partly  or  completely  torn 
down,  and  where  the  wheat  and  oats 
were  cut  and  shocked  in  the  field  the 
shocks  are  to  be  seen  everywhere  as 
though  they  had  been  used  as  barricades 
or  beds.  The  i-oads  are  lined  with 
broken-down  wagons,  carts,  and  autos, 
all  either  on  their  sides  or  completely 
overturned.  In  the  forest  of  Villers- 
Cottei-ets  we  came  on  a  line  of  fifteen 
or  eighteen  German  motor  trucks,  part 
of  a  provision  train,  that  had  been 
trapped  on  their  retreat  and  completely 
destroyed,  the  Germans  setting  fire  to 
them  before  they  were  abandoned.  This 
is  done  on  both  sides.  If  there  is  no 
chance  of  escape,  the  first  move  is  to 
destroy  everything  that  may  be  of  use 
to  the  enemy. 

How  They  Took  the  Planes 

September  17. 

A  REPORT  came  in  to-day  of  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  five  German  aeroplanes.  A 
squad  of  twenty  French  cavalrymen,  on 
a  scouting  expedition,  came  upon  the 
enemy’s  planes  in  a  forest  clearing.  In¬ 
stead  of  going  back  for  reenforcements 
they  tackled  the  job  of  capturing  the  lot 
by  themselves.  They  succeeded,  but  when 
it  was  over  there  were  only  eight  of  the 
twenty  left,  and  most  of  them  injured. 

Harsh  Truths 

September  IS. 

CAMP  has  not  moved.  The  report 
that  fighting  has  been  very  hard 
during  the  last  two  days  seems  to  be 
true.  The  Germans  are  holding  very 
strong  positions  and  are  apparently  in 
large  numbers.  They  have  connected 
with  the  main  German  army. 

This  has  been  another  day  of  inactiv¬ 
ity.  Firing  has  fallen  off,  though  the 
French  have  brought  up  some  heavy 
guns  from  Vincennes.  They  are  work¬ 
ing.  but  artillery  fire  has  practically 
ceased,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  artillery  has  drawn  back  out  of 
range,  depending  entirely  upon  its  heavy 
guns  to  hold  the  English  in  their  posi¬ 
tion  on  this  side  of  the  river. 

I  doix’t  think  this  is  the  place  for 
me.  There  is  no  action,  so  I  have  been 
breaking  in  a  new  chauffeur  to-day.  My 
car  has  been  requisitioned,  making  it  un¬ 
necessary  for  me  to  remain.  There  are 
other  places  where  I  can  be  of  more  use. 

I  was  talking  with  the  major,  and  he 
says  the  French  on  the  left  have  not  been 
as  successful  as  they  expected  to  be.  In 
fact,  they  have  met  with  severe  i-everses, 
and  now  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the 
enemy  will  try  and  crush  the  British. 
Up  to  the  present  there  have  been  about 
two  hundred  thousand  British  troops 
sent  to  France.,  The  losses  have  been 
about  twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand,  so 
it  seems  that  the  British  are  not  so  much 
a  military  factor  as  a  sort  of  moral  sup¬ 
port  to  the  French — but,  then,  English 
troops  are  arriving  all  the  time.  Seventy 
thousand  Indian  troops  are  at  Mar¬ 
seilles  now,  with  another  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  Canadian  troops  on  their 
way  from  England.  Officers  here  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Germans  have  some¬ 
thing  in  reserve  or  they  would  not  let 
the  Russian  army  descend  on  Berlin  as 
they.ai'e  doing.  Big  things  are  expected 
any  day  now. 

I  would  like  to  be  here  when  the  storm 
breaks,  but  I  cannot  wait  forever. 

Upon  the  Whim  of  a  Gunner 

September  19. 

I  WENT  out  to  the  firing  line  twice 
yesterday,  once  in  the  afternoon  and 
again  in  the  evening,  both  times  to  open 
new  field  telegraph  offices.  The  last  time 
was  interesting.  I  could  see  the  flash 
and  hear  the  incessant  report  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  rifles.  The  road  is  full  of  holes 
where  shells  have  struck  and  exploded, 
and  it  was  thrilling  to  know  I  was  pass¬ 
ing  over  ground  that  was  covered  by  the 
enemy’s  big  guns  and  that  they  had  per¬ 
fect  range,  and  that  my  life  depended 
on  the  whim  of  a  gunner  to  let  me  go 
or  take  a  shot  at  me  for  fun.  I  had  to 
carry  orders  at  night  over  the  same  road, 
and  had  to  put  out  all  lights  each  time 
I  came  to  a  bunch  of  troops,  and  run 
with  side  lights  so  as  not  to  expose  them 
to  fire;  then  when  I  came  on  a  change 
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Varieties 


HEINZ 

Preserved 

Strawberries 


HEINZ 

India 

Relish 


HEINZ 

Spaghetti 


HEINZ 

Currant 

Jelly 


HEINZ 

Euchred 

Pickle 


HEINZ 

Pure 
Olive  Oil 


HEINZ 

Peanut 

Butter 


HEINZ 
Chili  Sauce 
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MINCE  MEAT 

The  strongest  thing  we  can  say 
about  Heinz  Mince  Meat  is  that 
if  you  could  see  it  made  you  would 
want  it  oftener.  The  keynote  of 
the  success  of  Heinz  Mince  Meat 
is  that  the  place  in  which  it  is 
made  is  as  appetizing  as  what  is 
made  there. 

HEINZ 

PLUM  PUDDING 


as  a  dessert  could  be  argued  out  on  a  basis 
of  economy,  but  why  argue  on  that  basis 
when  Heinz  Plum  Pudding  is  its  own 
excuse — a  dessert  so  appetizing,  so  appro¬ 
priate,  so  replete  with  festive  sugges¬ 
tions  which  a  holiday  dessert  should 
have,  that  it  is  its  own  justification. 

More  than  y  0,000  visitors  from  every  state  in  the 
Union  and  from  26  foreign  countries  inspected  the 
Heinz  Pure  Food  Kitchetis  last  year. 

H.  J.  HEINZ  COMPANY 


EST. 


1869 
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FROM 


6  0  0,0  0  0 


TO 


8  2  2,0  0  0 


IN  TEN  MONTHS 


THOSE  of  our  friends  who 
believe  that  this  paper  adds 
something  to  public  usefulness 
will  not  find  any  fault  of  taste 
in  our  saying  that  Collier’s 
now  has  the  largest  circulation 
in  its  history,  and  that  the  spon¬ 
taneity  of  the  public  demand 
for  it  rather  taxes  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  our  machinery  of  supply. 


In  some  degree  this,  of  course,  repre¬ 
sents  interest  in  the  European  war. 
Broadly,  however,  the  situation  repre¬ 
sents  tendencies  in  the  public  taste 
which  began  before  the  war,  and 
which,  in  our  judgment,  will  con¬ 
tinue  after  it.  It  is  well  recognized 
within  the  publishing  business  that 
certain  changes  are  just  now  taking 
place,  partly  due  to  new  trends  of 
public  taste,  partly  to  economic  fac¬ 
tors  connected  with  the  business  of 
distributing  commodities  in  general. 
It  seems  clear  that  out  of  these 
changes  the  periodicals  whose  appeal 
is  in  the  general  field  of  Collier’s 
are  likely  to  attain  to  the  secure, 
larger,  and  permanent  position. 


A  circulation  gain  of  over  222,000  in  less 
than  a  year  brought  the  printing  order  for 
the  November  7th  issue  up  to  822,400.  Few 
magazines  can  point  to  such  an  increase  in 
recent  times. 


The  support  of  our  readers  and  advertisers 
has  made  possible  this  growth  which  in  turn 
has  brought  mutual  benefits  to  both  you  and 
them. 

Collier’s 


The  National  Weekly 

A.  C.  G.  HAMMESFAHR 
Advertising  Manager 
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of  base  of  a  battery  I  had  to  put  out 
.•ill  lights  while  they  passed,  sit  there 
and  watch  the  flash  of  cannon,  and  not 
know  when  a  shell  would  come  ray  way : 
be  shown  up  by  the  searchlight  of  the 
Germans,  have  it  rest  a  moment,  and 
then  pass  on. 

The  French  have  brought  up  a  battery 
of  nine-inch  siege  guns  and  will  put 
them  in  action  to-day. 

The  Germans  are  strongly  fortified  in 
the  region  north  of  the  Aisne.  They 
have  put  up  barbed-wire  entanglements 
to  prevent  night  attack.  As  Colonel 
Maude,  one  of  the  English  military  au¬ 
thorities  puts  it.  if  either  side  were  to 
make  an  unwise  move  at  present  they 
would  risk  annihilation. 

A  German  plane  came  over  yesterday 
and  on  its  return  was  fired  on.  Our  gun¬ 
ners  thought  they  had  hit  it.  but  were 
not  sure,  for  it  fell  within  the  German 
lines.  Last  night  a  French  officer,  accom¬ 
panied  by  some  French  soldiers,  came 
into  camp  and  reported  that  they  had 
been  held  prisoners  close  to  the  spot 
where  the  plane  fell,  and  in  the  excite¬ 
ment  they  managed  to  make  their  escape 
into  a  forest  near  by,  where  they  hid 
until  nightfall,  when  they  made  their 
way  through  to  our  lines. 


The  Real  Thing  in  Aerial  Battles 

September  20. 

TO-DAY  I  witnessed  what  will  prob¬ 
ably  go  down  as  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  incidents  of  the  war.  A  German 
plane  came  over,  and  on  its  return  was 
pursued  by  a  French  Bleriot.  The  French 
machine,  being  by  far  the  faster  of  the 
two,  would  rise  above  the  other  and  then 
dive  downward,  with  the  hope  of  causing 
the  other  to  lose  his  nerve  and  force  him 
to  land.  This  was  repeated  several 
times  when  all  at  once,  whether  through 
misjudging  his  distance  or  intent,  he 
touched  the  other  plane.  It  all  ha  ri¬ 
pened  so  quickly  that  we  who  watched 
could  not  be  sure,  but  we  saw  some¬ 
thing  that  might  have  been  the  body 
of  a  man  or  a  man’s  coat  fly  into  the 
aii’,  then  the  German  plane  crumpled  up. 
burst  into  flames,  and  shot  downward 
like  a  stone. 

We  thought  the  French  machine  un¬ 
injured — for  a  moment  it  remained  mo¬ 
tionless  in  the  air,  then  it  started  to 
move,  something  gave  way,  and  it  fol¬ 
lowed  the  other,  crashing  to  the  earth. 

To-day  I  informed  Major  Newbigging 
that  I  felt  a  soldier  chauffeur  could  do 
all  that  I  was  doing,  and  that  with  his 
permission  I  would  return  to  Paris.  He 
consented  and  agreed  to  send  me  to 
Railhead  by  auto,  but  from  there  I  would 
have  to  go  by  train.  At  six  to-day  I  ar¬ 
rived  at  Lizy-sur-l’Ourcq,  railroad  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  British  forces.  As  there 
was  no  regular  schedule,  I  was  forced  to 
wait  until  a  train  came  along,  and  no  one 
knew  when  that  would  happen. 

I  settled  myself  comfortably  to  wait 
when  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  German 
soldier  pass.  I  asked  the  French  station 
master  if  it  were  possible,  and  his  reply 
was  that  there  were  several  of  them 


around  and  they  had  the  run  of  the 
place.  The  English  officer  in  charge 
there  was  as  kind  to  the  Germans  as  to 
the  French.  While  we  were  still  talking 
this  officer  came  up  and  began  trying 
the  sign  language  on  the  station  master. 
I  offered  my  services  as  interpreter. 
After  talking  with  the  station  master  for 
a  moment  he  turned  to  me  and  asked 
whether  I  was  American  or  Canadian.  I 
told  him  I  was  an  American  and  he  be¬ 
came  very  friendly.  He  told  me  of  his 
work  there  and  when  I  asked  him  about 
the  Germans  he  replied  : 

“Oh,  yes,  they  have  been  coming  in 
in  ones  and  twos  for  the  past  few  days. 
They  were  nearly  starved  and  I  have 
given  them  food  and  then  put  them  to 
work  unloading'  cars.  I)o  you  know, 
they  are  so  grateful  that  every  night 
they  come  to  me  and  shake  my  hand  be¬ 
fore  going  to  bed.” 

This  officer  invited  me  to  dinner  at  his 
quarters,  and  I  accepted  the  invitation, 
but  had  just  started  eating  when  the 
whistle  of  the  train  interrupted  and  I 
was  forced  to  leave.  But  I  carried  a 
sandwich  away  with  me  as  I  had  had 
nothing  to  eat  since  morning.  The  cap¬ 
tain  accompanied  me  to  the  station  and. 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  train  being  a 
friend  of  his,  asked  him  to  put  me  up. 
This  the  officer  promised  to  do  and  im¬ 
mediately  emptied  a  compartment  in  a 
first-class  carriage  for  me.  I  climbed 
in  and  we  are  assured  that  we  will  be  in 
Paris  by  morning. 


Womens  Sacrifices  for  the  War 


( Continued  from  page  13) 


And  this  is  where  the  war  may  yet 
save  as  many  as  it  kills.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  in  France  infant  mortal¬ 
ity  was  never  so  low  as  it  was  during  the 
Franeo-I’russian  War,  for  the  simple  rea¬ 
son  that  then  for  the  first  time  infants 
were  fed  and  cared  for  by  the  state.  It 
is  really  impossible  to  overrate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  work  which  is  being  done 
by  the  women  of  England  for  the  care 
of  mothers  and  children.  England  will 
have  never  seen  such  destitution  as  will 
be  upon  her  with  the  coming  winter ; 
and  yet  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to 
say  that  England  has  never  yet  seen  any¬ 
thing  like  the  efforts  which  will  be  made 
to  meet  it.  For  the  first  time  the  state  has, 
all  over  the  country,  trained  and  organ¬ 
ized  associations  of  women  workers  ready 
to  its  hand.  Without  the  “woman’s  move¬ 
ment,”  without,  to  a  very  large  extent,  the 
definite  suffrage  societies,  those  extraordi¬ 
narily  flexible  and  plastic  bodies,  this  help 
would  not  have  been  so  immediately  forth¬ 
coming.  We  have  learned  to  cooperate — 
just  in  time.  What  does  it  all  mean? 


Keeping  the  Men’s  Jobs  Open 


Machinery  That  Lay  Waiting 


IT  means,  for  one  thing,  that  the 
woman’s  movement  was  one,  at  any 
rate,  of  our  best  preparations  for  the  war. 
The  suffrage  societies,  perfectly  organ¬ 
ized  as  they  were,  had  nothing  to  do  hut 


Pity  the  Wounded 

September  21. 

W<  >KE  up  this  morning  and  found 
the  train  stopped  at  Epernay.  The 
station  had  been  swept  by  shell  fire  and 
burned.  It  was  over  one  hundred  kilo¬ 
meters  further  from  Paris  than  where 
we  started  from  last  night. 

I  got  out  and  asked  the  first  train¬ 
man  I  met  why  we  were  there  and  he 
explained  that  all  direct  lines  into  Paris 
were  in  use  to  transport  troops,  so  the 
trains  of  wounded  were  forced  to  follow 
any  lines  that  might  be  open  to  them. 
This  was  the  first  news  I  had  of  any 
wounded  on  the  train.  When  the  train 
started  the  officer  in  charge  came  into  my 
compartment  and  brought  a  bucket  of 
hot  chocolate  with  him. 

I  asked  him  about  the  wounded,  and  I 
was  then  brought  face  to  face  with  what 
seems  to  me  the  worst  side  of  the  war. 
There  are  fifty  cars  full  of  wounded  all 
lying  on  straw  in  box  cars  with  nothing 
to  eat  except  emergency  rations,  noth¬ 
ing  to  drink  and  no  one  to  look  after 
them.  And  it  often  takes  from  five  to 
six  days  before  they  reach  their  destina¬ 
tion.  It  is  always  twenty-four  to  forty 
hours  before  they  even  reach  a  town 
where  they  are  able  to  get  food  and 
drink,  but  their  field  dressings  are  never 
changed  until  they  arrive  at  the  hospital 
for  which  they  are  headed. 

It  took  twenty-eight  hours  for  me  to 
travel  about  fifty-five  miles  to-day  and 
at  that  I  caught  a  fast  train  and  cov¬ 
ered  the  last  thirty  miles  in  express  time. 


to  turn  their  magnificent  machinery  on 
to  the  work  of  administering  relief.  They 
are  cooperating  with  various  social  and 
religious  bodies  throughout  the  country, 
regardless  of  all  differences  of  creed  de¬ 
nomination  and  party  and  opinion. 

It  means  that  women’s  opportunity  has 
come.  They  can  put  their  beliefs  to  the 
test  and  justify  many  of  their  claims. 


IT  means  that  a  great  many  posts  held 
by  men  can  be  held  in  emergency  by 
women.  Women  can  and  do  serve  as  in¬ 
terpreters,  dispensers,  as  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons,  as  chauffeurs,  as  motor  mechanics ; 
they  may  yet  serve  as  special  constables, 
as  elevator  men,  and  commissionaires. 
There  has  been,  so  far.  an  unwillingness 
to  accept  women  for  these  posts.  It  is  as 
if  it  were  feared  that  if  they  once  held 
them,  they  would  never  let  them  go.  In 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  women 
have  offered  themselves  in  order  to  meet 
the  frightful  embarrassment  of  em¬ 
ployers  whose  workmen  have  enlisted,  to 
keep  their  berths  secure  for  the  men  and 
to  give  them  up  on  their  return.  In 
many  cases  their  services  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted  most  gladly.  One  woman  took 
over  the  entire  management  of  a  motor 
garage  whose  proprietor  was  in  despair. 
The  same  woman  is  a  trained  nurse  and 
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a  certificated  midwife.  She  and  about  six 
other  women  are  going  out  with  a  motor 
ambulance  corps  which  has  been  equipped 
for  field  service  at  the  front.  In  other 
cases  women  have  been  received  as  if 
they  had  meant  to  use  the  national  ca¬ 
lamity  for  their  own  advantage  and  oust 
the  defenders  of  their  country  from  their 
trade  and  place.  And  yet,  in  many  in¬ 
stances  where  their  services  have  been 
accepted,  they  are  actually  paying  back 
their  wages  to  the  wives  and  families  of 
the  men  whose  places  they  have  taken. 

Future  of  the  Woman’s  Movement 

IT  is  not  that  women’s  ability  to  fill 
these  places  is  questioned.  It  is  only 
too  well  recognized.  And  it  cannot  he 
denied  that  it  constitutes  a  very  serious 
problem  and  a  danger.  Not  now,  of 
course,  in  war  time,  when  the  women 
are  strung  up  to  the  full  pitch  of  patriot¬ 
ism,  when  all  they  do  is  done  in  pure  de¬ 
votion.  And  not  at  the  end  of  the  war 
when  they  hand  over  their  posts  to  the 
men  who  have  returned.  It  is  long  after¬ 
ward,  in  the  ultimate  economic  readjust¬ 
ment,  that  we  shall  he  faced  seriously 
with  this  problem.  What  women  can 
never  give  up  is  the  realization  that  they 
can  fill  and  have  filled  these  places  hith¬ 
erto  reserved  exclusively  for  men.  They 
will  have  to  ask  themselves  then  how  far 
they  are  justified  in  doing  the  work  of 
men  when  men  are  waiting  for  the  work, 
supposing  that  there  is  not  enough  of  this 
work  for  all  and  there  is  still  women's 
work,  and  plenty  of  it,  waiting  to  be 
done.  It  may  be  that,  when  it  comes  to 
women’s  sacrifices,  the  sacrifice  re¬ 
quired  of  them  may  be  just  this:  to 
withdraw  from  any  field  where  their 
competition  will  he  disastrous  to  men. 
and  to  effect  such  a  division  of  labor  as 
will  prove  best  for  both  sexes  working 
for  the  good  of  all.  During  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  war.  women,  in  spite  of 
all  their  services,  will  have,  as  a  sex,  to 
take  a  comparatively  humble  place  in 
popular  estimation.  The  “woman’s 
movement”  will  receive  a  temporary 
check,  though  women’s  work  is  becoming 
more  valuable  every  day.  As  for  women  s 
claims,  they  will  be  nowhere.  In  war 
time  there  is  a  general  disposition  to  rate 
woman,  who  is  not  a  fighting  unit,  low. 
The  public  is  of  the  same  mind  as  the 
conductor  of  a  certain  London  omnibus 
when  he  saw  a  woman  taking  the  last 
seat  on  the  crowded  top  while  a  “Tommy  ’ 
in  khaki  chivalrously  stood.  His  bitter 
comment  was  addressed  to  the  Tommy : 
“It  don’t  matter  if  you  fall  off!”  I  was 
the  woman  in  question,  and  I  entirely 
agreed  with  that  conductor ;  if  one  of  us 
had  got  to  fall  off  a  motor  bus,  it  had 
very  much  better  have  been  me. 

This  Timely  War 

WOMAN  is  still  a  long  way  off  being 
reckoned  as  a  fighting  unit.  But,  as 
this  war  has  broken  the  records  of  all 
other  wars  in  history,  so  it  has  given 
chances  and  opportunities  for  women 
which  are  beyond  all  records,  too.  It  has 
found  them  more  than  prepared  to  do  the 
work  of  men,  if  necessary.  And  if  it  lasts 
long,  taking  heavier  and  heavier  toll  of 
men,  it  may  very  well  be  that  there  will 
not  be  enough  men  to  fill  civilian  places 


for  another  generation,  and  that  the  sur¬ 
plus  women,  more  numerous  than  ever, 
will  be  increasingly  called  upon  to  fill 
them  and  keep  the  civil  machine  going; 
which  will  settle  the  question  in  our  time. 
The  next  generation  may  find  its  solution 
in  the  perfect  order  of  the  reign  of  peace 
— or,  more  probably,  in  the  existence  for 
Great  Britain  of  a  standing  army  far  larger 
than  has  been  judged  necessary  hitherto. 

What  is  very  certain  is  that  the  war 
will  not  leave  us  as  it  found  us.  It  has 
crime  to  us,  perhaps  more  than  to  any 
other  nation,  for  that  purifying  by  fire 
which  nations  must  pass  through  from 
moment  to  moment  of  their  history,  the 
supreme  test  of  their  fitness  to  endure. 
It  came  to  us  when  we  needed  it  most, 
as  an  opportune  postponement  if  not  the 
end  of  our  internal  dissensions— the 
struggle  between  Unionists  and  Nation¬ 
alists,  between  capital  and  labor,  be¬ 
tween  the  suffragettes  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  between  man  and  woman. 

It  came.  And  it  found  (what  some  of 
us  had  suspected  for  a  long  time)  that  all 
these  terrific  combatants  were  united 
heart  and  soul  on  a  supreme  issue.  By 
some  of  them  it  was  even  welcomed  as 
a  way,  for  the  time  being,  out  of  an 
impasse.  Like  its  consequence,  the  mora¬ 
torium,  it  caused  a  saving  of  credit  and 
of  faces  all  round.  What  is  more,  it 
challenged  all  the  deadly  duelists ;  it 
challenged  the  whole  nation  and  put  it  to 
the  test. 

It  could  not  have  come,  for  the  nation, 
at  a  better  time. 

And  the  war  came  at  the  right  mo¬ 
ment  for  the  women  of  England,  too. 
They  had  offered  themselves  for  just 
such  a  stupendous  test.  For  the  last 
seven  years  they  have  been  saying :  “Try 
us.  Only  try  us.  It's  all  we  want.”  And 
now  they  are  tried. 


Grim  Mothers  and  Wives 

THE  great  fear,  a  fear  felt  by  many 
perfectly  intelligent  people,  was  that, 
although  women  might  be  trusted  in  do¬ 
mestic  and  even  in  municipal  matters, 
when  it  came  to  foreign  and  imperial 
questions  they  would  break  down.  They 
would  be  worse  than  useless,  they  would 
be  dangerous  obstructionists.  It  was 
said  that  women  would  prefer  peace,  at 
any  price,  to  honor,  that  they  would  vote 
cn  masse  against  war.  against  any  and 
every  war,  because  women  hate  terror 
and  cruelty,  and  war  is  a  terrible  and 
cruel  thing.  And  war  has  come,  the  most 
terrible  and  cruel  war  in  history,  and  the 
women  are  of  one  mind  about  it  with  the 
men.  They,  too,  would  have  none  of  the 
disgraceful  peace  that  was  open  to  us. 
They,  too,  have  no  desire  that  peace, 
even  with  honor,  should  come  too  soon. 
They,  too,  want  this  war  to  be  fought  to 
a  finish.  They,  too,  all  over  their  own 
country,  and  in  Russia  and  in  Servia 
and  in  Belgium  and  in  France,  are  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  it  as  far  as  they  can. 

Their  part  in  it  has  been  called  sacri¬ 
fice,  when  the  right  name  for  it  is  serv¬ 
ice.  Sacrifice  is  what  is  always  expected 
of  women  ;  it  is  their  beau  role.  But 
they  don’t  want  any  beau  r6le.  They 
want  nothing  but  the  right  to  serve. 

And  who  shall  say  that  the  war  has 
not  given  it  them? 


The  Shepherd's  Idyll 


( Continued  from  page  12) 


He  shrugged  toward  the  group  of  jocose 
loungers  at  the  back  of  the  saloon. 

‘  You  savvy  this  clutter  of  coffee  coolers, 

I  reckon?” 

RUSS,  with  a  grinning  nod  to  the 
-  saloon,  sat.  “How’s  Luke?” 
“Poorly,  poorly,  son.  Gettin’  to  be  a 
old  man.  These  tin  horns  an’  mule  skin¬ 
ners  an’  bullwhackers’ve  jest  been  tellin’ 
me  so.  They’re  tryin’  to  talk  to  me  about 
the  drivin’  of  some  new  young  Dakota 
squirt  over  there  on  the  Musselshell.” 

“Ah,”  sympathized  Russ.  And  then 
in  a  lower  voice;  “Been  home  to  sup¬ 
per  yet?” 

“Supper?”  Luke  snarled  and  blazed 
and  chewed  at  the  end  of  his  thin,  sleet- 
colored  beard.  “Supper?” 

“I  said  ‘supper,’  ”  mildly  repeated  Russ. 
The  other’s  indignation  towered  at  the 
evidence  of  such  gross  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  a  friend.  “Supper !  How’d 
I  be  home  to  supper  yet,  I’d  like  to  know, 
when  I  jest  rolled  often  the  coach  box 
’bout  one  minute  ago !  No,  sir,  I  ain’t 
been  home  to  no  supper  yet !” 

“Well,  let’s  weave  along  then,”  casu- 


“Is  the  Motor  a 

Robbins  &  Myers?” 

If,  when  you  buy 
an  electrically-driven 
machine,  the  answer 
is  “Yes,”  you  are  as¬ 
sured  of  absolutely 
steady,  reliable  service. 

Robbins  &  Myers 
Motors  are  built  by 
small  motor  special¬ 
ists — in  a  factory  devoted  solely  to  the  making  of  small 
motors.  Their  special  adaptability  to  small  power  uses 
has  caused  leading  manufacturers  everywhere  to  adopt 


for  their  electrically-driven  machines  for  of¬ 
fice,  home,  store  and  factory  services.  You 
can  get  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors  on  any 
high-grade  electrically-operated  machines. 
And  it  will  pay  you  to  insist  upon  them. 
Write  for  Free  Booklet,  “Doing  the  World's  Work." 

To  Makers  of  Motor-Driven  Machines 

If  you  are  building  devices  or  machines  to  be 
equipped  with  motor-drive,  write  us 
for  free  consultation.  We  will  gladly 
have  our  Engineers  advise  with  you 
without  obligation.  Let  us  give  you 
names  of  manufacturers  now  using 
our  motors  with  unqualified  success. 

"  The  Robbins  &  Myers  Co.,  Springfield ,  0. 


By  invitation, 
member  of  Rice 
Leaders  of  the 
World  Association 


BRANCHES 

New  York  Philadelphia  Boston  Chicago 
Cincinnati  Cleveland  Rochester  St.  Louis 


A  Few  of  the  Many 
Machines  Driven  by 
Robbins  &  Myers 
Motors 

Adding  Machines 
Addressing  Machines 
Envelope  Sealers 
Tabulating  Machines 
Coffee  Mills 
Meat  Grinders 
Pumps  and  Compressors 
Sign  Flashers 
Car  Heaters 
Vacuum  Cleaners 
Washing  Machines 
Ice  Cream  Freezers 
Printing  Presses 
Linotype  Machines 
Stereotyping  Machines 
Dough  Mixing  Machines 
Drill  Presses 
Automatic  Pianos 
Ironing  Machines 
Corn  Poppers 
Laundry  Marking  Machines 
Sewing  Machines 
Wire  Stitchers 
Carbonators 

Machine  Tools,  all  kinds 
Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
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Teaching 
Young  America ” 
to  Shoot! 


ally  proposed  Russ.  “I’m  trackin’  out 
your  way.” 

Luke  peered  across  at  him  with  a 
gray  hawk’s  eye,  already  slightly 
dimmed  and  inflamed,  then  shook  his 
head  with  instant,  positive  negation. 
“Now,  don’t  you  go  hurryin’  me,  boy,” 
he  warned  bitterly.  “You  jest  let  me 
alone.  I  ain’t  hungry  for  no  supper 
yet.  I  got  chilled  through  an’  through 
crossin’  the  Snowies  to-day — I  did.  My 
rheumatics  is  troublin’  me.  I’m  goin’ 
to  have  another  drink  or  two  before 
I  eat.”  He  hoisted  himself  energetically 
up  out  of  his  chair.  “Come  on,  wolves, 
all!  Come  on,  Russ!  Hey,  Johnnie, 
another  slug  of  your  ten-year-old  gal¬ 
vanized  all-around !” 

AT  the  bar,  under  cover,  Russ  con- 
.  trived  to  edge  up  close  to  the  elder 
man’s  ear  again.  “An’  what  about  Daisy 
out  there  at  the  house,  Luke?”  he  hinted. 
“Won’t  she  get  kind  o’  tired  waitin’  for 
you— boldin’  onto  your  supper  so  long?” 

This  was  too  much.  The  coach  driver 
swung  on  him,  outraged.  “Daisy !  Daisy ! 
Ain’t  Daisy  my  own  child  now?  Ain’t 


— yes,  teaching  him  the  love 
of  home,  fair  sport  and  clean 
companions : 

— tempering  his  boyish  arms 
with  manly  confidence  to  hit  the 
mark  in  life: 

—breaking  up  the  corner  “gang.” 

Thus  in  the  homes  of  thousands  now,  real 
Carom  and  Pocket  Billiards  played  on  scientific  ^ 

Brunswick  Tables  are  helping  “Young  America 
grow  big  and  “Grown  America”  keep  strong. 

Give  your  boy  this  rapturous  training  through  the  long  winter  evenings,  at  home. 
your  own  leisure  hours  with  merry  rivalry  at  Billiards  among  the  whole  family. 


Brighten 


“BABY  GRAND” 

Carom  or  Pocket  Billiard  Tables 


The  famousBrunswick  “BabyGrand"  Home 
Table  is  made  of  mahogany  with  genuine  Ver¬ 
mont  slate  bed.  It  should  not  be  confused 
with  inferior  wood-bed  tables  or  toys. 

Gives  the  perfect  playing  qualities  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  RegulationTables— fast  imported  billiard 
cloth  and  Monarch  Cushions  famed  for  quick 
action.  Its  speed  and  accuracy  are  the  mar¬ 
vel  of  Billiard  experts. 

For  Homes  of  All  Sizes 

“Baby  Grand”  Tables  made  3  ft.  by  6  ft.,  3^  by  7 
and  4  by  8:  new  Brunswick  “Grand”  by  9.  All  have 
disappearing  cue  rack  and  accessory  drawer  that  con¬ 
ceals  playing  outfit  when  not  in  use. 

Other  Brunswick  Home  Tables  include  “Convert¬ 
ible”  models  that  are  changed  in  a  moment  from  per¬ 
fect  Billiard  Tables  to  Dining  or  Library  Tables. 


30-Day  Trial — Outfit  FREE 

With  every  Brunswick  Table  we  give  all  necessary  balls, 
cues,  cue  clamps,  tips,  markers,  cover,  brush,  book  “How 
to  Play,”  etc.— a  complete  high-class  playing  outfit  free. 

A  Year  to  Pay 

Our  popular  purchase  plan  offers  factory  prices  and 
lets  you  try  any  style  table  30  days  in  your  home.  Pay¬ 
ments  spread  over  a  year,  a*  loir  nx  2Cr  a  day. 

New  edition  of  our  de  luxe  Billiard  book,  illustrated 
in  colors,  shows  all  Brunswick  home  tables,  gives 
prices  and  full  details.  Send  the  coupon  printed  be¬ 
low  for  a  copy  by  return  mail  free. 


Mail  For  Billiard  BookFREE 


1 


The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co. 
Dept.  5-C — 623-633  S.  Wabash  Av.,  Chicago 

Send  me  your  free  book  illustrated  in  colors— 

“Billiards — The  Home  Magnet” 

and  details  of  your  30-day  trial  offer. 

Name . 


Address. 
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rthe  beautiful  useful  and  inexpensive  Christmas  Gift 


For  Men 


For  Children 


New  model,  separable 
type,  full  nickeled,  heav¬ 
ily  corrugated  seamless 
I  case,  permitting  insertion 
of  refills  in  less  than  a 
minute.  For  home,  office, 
store,  factory  or  out-of- 
I  door  use. 

No.  15.  Pint,  $1.50 
No.  15Q.  Quart,  $2.50 


Handsome  triple  nickeled 
case,  ad j  ustable  base; 
I  heavy  nickeled,  h  i  g  h  1  y 
j  polished;  ornamental  and 
i  useful  in  a  hundred  ways 
J  in  and  away  from  home. 

No.  6.  Pint,  $2.00 
l  No.  6Q.  Quart,  $3.00 


Nickel  finish  Carafe  for 
home,  club  or  hotel  use. 
Most  acceptable  as  gift 
or  prize  —  ideal  in  li¬ 
brary,  bedroom  or  den. 
Corrugated  case  with 
metal  stopper. 

No.  53.  Pint,  $3.50 
No.  56.  Quart,  $4.00 


Heavy  plain  nickel  case 
with  ground  -  glass  sil¬ 
vered  stopper  and  sil¬ 
vered  chain.  For  dining 
or  service  table,  for 
library  or  boudoir. 

No.  55 

Quart,  $5.00 


Thermos  Carafe 
with  carrier  and 
tumbler  holder, 
triple  nickel  plated, 
splendid  for  serv¬ 
ing  drinks  on 
porch  or  in  sum¬ 
mer  garden.  Has 
a  hundred  uses 
in  the  home. 

No.  99. 


Quart,  $8.00 


Half-Pint  THERMOS  Bottle,  full 
nickel,  heavily  corrugated:  won¬ 
derfully  convenient  and  durable 
in  nursery  or  children’s  bedroom. 

No.  15  >2.  $1.50 


Thermos  Bottle,  full  nickel,  with 
cup  and  movable  handle;  porce¬ 
lain  topped  cork.  Just  the  thing 
for  picnics  and  every  sort  of 
outing. 

No.  9JL  Half  Pint.  $3.00 


Pint  Thermos  Jug,  for  keep- 
ng  beef  tea,  hot  or  cold  water 
or  cold  milk  at  the  proper 
temperature  until  the  kiddies 
require  them. 

No.  57.  $4.00 


Thermos  School  Kit  of  dark  green 
Thermaline,  red  peltine  lined,  patent 
clasp  fasteners  and  leather  strap  handle. 
For  hot  or  cold  class-room  lunches  and 
beverages.  Com¬ 
plete  with  Thermos 
Bottle  and  nickeled 
metal  lunch  box, 
hinge  cover. 

No.  168*2 
Half  Pint,  $3.50 

No.  168 

Pint  Size,  $3.50 


FOR  every  member  of  the  family  at 
every  time  of  year— at  home  or  afield 
— there  are  a  thousand  uses  for  Thermos. 
Fluids  or  solids  are  kept  icy  cold  for  72 
hours  or  piping  hot  for  24  hours  by 
Thermos.  Thermos  is  the  gift  that  will 
be  appreciated  and  used  by  all  ages. 

THERMOS  knows  no  season  for  this  reason 
It  serves  you  right 

Hot  or  Cold,  Food  or  Drink,  When,  Where, 
and  As  You  Like 

The  genuine  has  the  name  THERMOS 
stamjied  on  the  bottom.  Accept  no  other. 
Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  If  not  sold 
near  you  we  will  send  prepaid  on  receipt 
of  price.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Write  for  an  interesting 
booklet  about  Thermos. 


For  Women 

Plain  nickel  THERMOS 
Bottle,  with  new  cup  and 
attractive  nickel  handle, 
w  Ji  i  c  h  may  be  pressed 
back  when  not  in  use, 
combining  container  and 
drinking  cup  in  one.  A 
porcelain -topped  cork 
makes  this  article  ex¬ 
ceptional  in  appearance 
and  utility. 

No.  9.  Pint,  $3.00 
No.  9Q.  Quart,  $4.00 


Thermos  Food  Jars  are 
so  convenient  for  keeping 
butter,  ice  cream,  casse¬ 
roles,  salads,  thick  soups, 
stews  and  chowders  at  the 
proper  temperature  until 
served.  Keeps  hot  12 
hours;  cold  30  hours. 

N 


.  601. 
No.  602. 


Pint,  $2.50 
Quart,  $3.50 


Beautiful  Carafe, 
heavy  plain  nickel 
case  with  serving 
handle  and  metal 
stopper.  An  ideal 
gift  for  the  aged  or 
invalid. 

No.  551 
Quart,  $5.50 


Thermos  Jug  for 
tea.  coffee  or  choco¬ 
late  ;  nickel  case, 
corrugated  centre, 
with  handle  and 
metal  stopper. 
Handy  for  after¬ 
noon  teas;  a  delight¬ 
ful  house  gift. 

No.  57.  Pint,  $4.00 
No.  58.  Quart,  $5.00 

Nickel  Finish  Tilt 
ing  Carafe  and  hol¬ 
der,  complete  wi" 
etched  crystal 
tumbler.  The 
ideal  ice  water 
service  for 
home  or  office. 

Keeps  water  ice 
cold  three  days. 

No.  97.  Quart,  $9.50 


American  Thermos  Bottle  Company 

NORWICH  CONNECTICUT  ' 

If  you  live  in  Canada,  address  Toronto 


FROM  THE  CA RDEN  OF  EDEN 


Come  to  you  luscious  and  moist  as 
though  just  picked.  In  dust-proof 
packages — they  are  clean  and  fresh 
as  dates  should  be. 

THE  HILLS  BROTHERS  CO. 

375  Washington  St.,  New  York 


Dent.  1 1 


she  my  own  daughter?”  Luke  was  shout¬ 
ing  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  “Ain’t  she 
my  own  flesh  an’  blood — the  offspring  of 
my  own  body  an’  soul?” 

“T  expect  she  is.” 

“Well,  then!  Don’t  you  go  puttin’  no 
notions  like  that  into  Daisy’s  head! 
Hhe’s  a  good  girl — Daisy  is.  She  knows 
her  dooty  to  her  poor  old  daddy — -her 
poor  old  gray-haired  daddy  that  lias  to 
drive  coach  every  day !  Let  Daisy  go 
on  holdin’  my  supper  for  me  till  I’m 
ready  to  come  up  to  the  house  an’  eat' it. 
That’s  what  Daisy  can  do — like  a  good 
dootiful  girl  should !”  He  reared  on  tip¬ 
toe  in  a  sudden  piercing  access  of  fury. 
“Do  you  say  she  ain’t  no  good  girl — 
Daisy?” 

“I  say.”  snapped  Russ  Covey,  “that 
she’s  a  damned  sight  too  good  for  her 
poor  old  gray-haired  daddy  that  has  to 
drive  coach  ev’ry  day !”  He  wheeled  in 
disgust  and  swiftly  made  his  way  back 
out  to  the  Frisco  Street  sidewalk. 

IT  was  a  minute  or  so  before  he  was 
breathing  normally  there  again.  With 
a  father  like  that — no  wonder  ! — Russ 
had  to  shake  himself  clear  of  the  wicked 
fumes  of  his  rage,  for.  humorist  and  all. 
lie  did  not  fly  that  coppery  poll  for  noth¬ 
ing.  Then  he  stopped  and  considered. 
By  rights,  of  course,  he  should  be  on 
up  to  the  hotel  for  his  supper.  He  had 
ordinarily  —  Heaven  knew !  —  a  prime, 
lusty,  wild  enough  range  man’s  appetite. 
But  to-night  the  thought  of  food  had 
less  than  no  power  with  him :  it  was  re¬ 
pugnant.  Subtler,  more  poignant  mat¬ 
ters  had  him  in  toil. 

Back  to  the  Prickly  Pear  he  strolled 
and  restively  overlooked  its  inmates. 
Well!  Ole  had  certainly  told  him  that 
Blackie  Charlie  Maire  made  the  Prickly 
his  headquarters.  Then  why  hadn’t  the 
cursed  Canuck  dude  made  an  appear¬ 
ance  there  once  this  afternoon? 

And  then  Russ  recalled  the  confusion 
he  had  caught  Daisy  Deneen  in  at  the 
house  this  afternoon.  ’There  had  un¬ 
mistakably  been  a  litter  of  women's 
clothes  spread  out  over  chairs  in  the 
front  room.  And  Daisy  had  not  asked 
him  in,  but  had  hastily  stepped  out  on 
the  porch  to  meet  him,  shutting  the 
house  door  behind  her.  For  ten  em¬ 
barrassed  minutes  distraction  —  fright, 
even — had  been  written  large  all  over 
her.  Was  she — had  she  been — ?  The 
mere  edge  of  the  idea  scarified  him  like 
the  terrible  crisscross  of  a  knife.  Yet 
he  must  stretch  himself  up  to  meet  it. 
Had  she  been  packing f 

“Blast !”  suddenly  swore  Russ’s  hot 
mind.  “Blackie’s  sure  to  be  livin’  first 
class  at  the  hotel.  Why  the  thunder 
didn’t  I  lope  up  there  for  supper?” 

HE  repaired  the  blunder  as  quickly  as 
possible,  but  it  was  now  too  late. 
Mechanically  he  ate  through  his  Chinese- 
cooked  ham  and  eggs  and  flapjacks  in 
the  empty  Continental  dining  room. 
Then  he  tried  the  other  public  rooms 
of  the  house,  equally  without  luck.  This 
continued  waiting  game  began  at  last 
to  get  on  his  florid  man’s  nerves.  He 
dared  ask  no  questions.  His  feeling  for 
Daisy  Deneen  had  long  been  pretty  well 
known  over  the  town.  He  couldn’t  af¬ 
ford  to  make  her  absolutely  ridiculous, 
or  himself  either,  if  nothing  out  of  the 
way  was  happening.  TF as  anything  out 
of  the  way  happening?  He  loafed  about 
the  hotel  a  little  while  in  blank  bravado. 
When  he  turned  out  into  the  street  there 
was  a  complete  starless  night. 

He  was  now  devoting  himself  again 
to  the  afternoon’s  cheerful  exercise  of 
rolling,  lighting,  and  throwing  away 
cigarettes.  Once  more  he  had  a  look- 
in  at  the  Prickly.  Then  he  carefully 
slipped  out  the  dark  side  street  to  a 
point  where  he  could  command  a  full 
view  of  the  Deneen  cottage.  Its  win¬ 
dows  were  as  black  as  the  clouding  sum¬ 
mer-night  sky.  Not  a  lamp — not  a  can¬ 
dle — not  a  single  ray  anywhere! 

THOROUGHLY  disturbed,  yet  always 
braced  at  bottom  by  the  cool,  open- 
air  suspicion  that  he  was  probably  mak¬ 
ing  a  red-headed  idiot  of  himself.  Russ 
instinctively  gravitated,  ex-cowboy  wise, 
toward  liis  horse.  That  lop-eared 
brown — Uncle  Sam  by  name — luxuri¬ 
ously  munched  his  expensive  timothy  in 
a  stall  of  Tom  Blaney’s  livery  barn  on 
Canyon  Street.  Russ  didn’t  actually  want 
to  see  or  touch  his  horse :  when  lie  found 
himself  standing  before  Tom  Blaney  in 
the  stable  lantern  light,  he  had  difficulty 
in  lamely  accounting  for  himself. 

“I  jammed  my  pony  in  some  lively  to- 
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day.  I  reckon  he  ain’t  expired  on  me 
none?” 

Tom,  a  squat,  shaggy  hull  of  a  man, 
tipped  back  his  head  and  guffawed.  “lie 
ain’t  expired  none,  all  right.  But.  jest 
the  same,  you  come  most  mighty  blame 
nigh  not  havin’  him  !” 

“No?  How’s  that?” 

“I  got  a  new  fool  boy  chambermaidin’ 
here'tiow.  Three-Bits  liis  name  is.  Meb- 
be  you  spotted  him?” 

RUSS  nodded. 

.  “Well,  it’s  that  there  loco  boy.  I 
jest  barely  headed  him  off  from  givin’ 
out  your  eayuse  to  another  sport  ’limit 
half  an  hour  ago.” 

“I  sure  wouldn’t  have  liked  that,”  says 
Russ,  easily. 

“Oh,  he’d  ’a’  had  a  good  kind  bridle- 
wise  master— the  pony— all  straight 
enough.” 

“Who,  for  instance?” 

Tom  roared  and  rocked  with  stable¬ 
man’s  delight.  “Rlackie  Charlie  Maire !” 

“M-m-m-m !”  Outside  the  dim  circle 
of  yellow  beams  cast  by  the  hanging  lan¬ 
tern.  Russ  quietly  dropped  on  a  feed  box. 
“Blackie  Charlie  Maire,  eh?” 

“Blackie — the  same.  My  fool  boy  gets 
tangled  up  on  the  deal  something  like 
this :  About  a  week  ago  that  Frenchified 
card-sharp  dude  ups  an’  buys  himself  a 
boss.  An’,  between  you  an’  me,  that  Star 
O  he  buys  is  the  dead  spit  of  your  brown. 
I  don’t  say  lie’s  anything  nigh  so  good  a 
boss,  mind,  but  he  looks  like  yourn.” 
“No?”  encouraged  Russ. 

Tom  responded  handsomely :  “That’s 
it.  An’  Blackie’s  been  doin’  me  the  honor 
to  stable  with  me.  Well,  to-night  at 
waterin’,  this  here  weak-minded  Three- 
Rits  person  shuffles  your  two  ponies  up 
into  the  wrong  stalls.  Then,  while  I’m 
out  at  supper,  in  trails  Blackie  and  asts 
for  his  eayuse.  Three-Bits,  nat’rally, 
brings  out  your  lop-ear,  an'  has  Blackie’s 
saddle  plumb  cinched  onto  him  when  I 
bust  in  an’  scatter  the  poor  boy  up  into 
the  haymow  with  my  hoot.” 

“Did  you  happen  to  tell  Blackie  whose 
boss  he  was  gettin’?  I  reckon  he  ain’t 
no  great  shakes  at  readin’  brands  him¬ 
self.” 

“I  told  him  it  was  your  boss — sure. 
Him — read  brands?  Not  that  terrier! 
Women  an’  cards  an’  dance  halls  are 
what  he  savvies.  He’s  lucky  if  he  knows 
a  boss  from  a  cow !” 

“Lord !”  mused  Russ.  “That  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  narrow  squeak  for  my  little  old 
Uncle  Sam.  wasn’t  it?” 

“That’s  whatever.  For  it  turns  out 
Blackie  is  takiu’  away  his  Star  O  for 
good.” 

The  volcanically  churning  boy  on  the 
feed  box  let  a  full  half  minute’ drift  by 
before  lightly  throwing  out :  “Not  leavin’ 
town  yet,  hardly !” 

“That’d  be  my  guess,”  stated  Tom. 
“Pullin’  his  freight.”  He  waggled  his 
shaggy  head.  “An’,  by  the  powers,  there’s 
a  heap  of  worthless  folks  in  this  here 
bailiwick  that’d  be  a  lots  worse  loss  to 
the  commoonity  too,  if  you  ast  me !” 

SHARP  and  springlike,  Russ  was  on  his 
feet.  “Saddle  up  for  me,  Tom.  I’ll  be 
back  in  five  minutes.”  Before  the  heavy 
stableman  could  more  than  blink  liis  eyes, 
the  redhead  had  plunged  out  through  the 
barn  opening  into  Canyon  Street. 

This  time  Russ  did  not  stop  till  he  had 
with  his  own  hands  tried  both  front  and 
back  doors  of  the  Deneen  cottage.  He 
did  not  stop  then.  Pushing  on  to  the  lit¬ 
tle  shack  of  a  stable  in  the  rear,  he 
found  the  door  unlocked  and  felt  his  way 
inside.  The  one  rude  stall  in  the  place 
was  empty.  Along  with  Daisy  had  also 
disappeared  Daisy’s  flea-bitten  gray  mare 
Louise. 

Two  minutes  after  that,  Russ  was 
swaying  uncertainly  above  the  recumbent 
figure  of  Luke  Deneen  in  the  Boot  bar. 
Luke,  sprawled  out  full  length  in  his  fa¬ 
vorite  chair,  precisely  as  he  had  lain 
there  earlier  in  the  evening,  was  now 
sound  asleep,  hopelessly  and  helplessly 
drunk. 

The  tall  young  sheepman  once  more 
brushed  off  his  liat.  wrinkled  his  brow, 
tor tu redly  mauled  his  thatch  of  already 
sufficiently  upstanding  hair.  “Say !”  lie 
murmured,  “I  got  to  do  this  myself. 
Alone.” 

Once  he  had  drawn  clear  of  the  town 
shadows,  it  was  not  so  dark ;  or,  at  least, 
it  was  the  kind  of  darkness  he  under¬ 
stood.  Some  time  before  morning  it 
would  rain :  little  by  little  a  divinely 
velvet-soft,  restless  promise  of  it  had 
been  Creeping  into  the  June  air.  And  at 
this  time  of  year — that  meant  a  big 
smashing  thunderstorm  before  the  end, 
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It  Speaks  for 


Itself 


UNIT  POWER  PLANT— Cone 
Clutch. 

MOTOR — Four-cylinder,  cast  en 
bloc.  3^-inch  bore  by  4J4- 
inch  stroke,  30-35  H.  P.  Water 
Cooled.  Centrifugal  Pump. 

RADIATOR— Tubular  Type. 

STARTER  GENERATOR  — 
Single  unit.  12-volt,  40-amp. 
Battery. 

HIGH-TENSION  MAGNETO 
— Waterproof. 

LUBRICATION  —  Splash  and 
force  feed. 

GASOLINE  SYSTEM  — Pres¬ 
sure  feed.  15-gallon  tank  hung 
on  rear. 

REAR  AXLE  — Full -floating. 
Removable  cover  plate  to  give 
access  to  differential. 

TRANSMISSION  —  Selective 
sliding  gear  type — three  speeds 
forward  and  reverse.  Vana¬ 
dium  steel  gears,  heat-treated. 


TIMKEN  BEARINGS  thruout, 
including  wheels  and  differ¬ 
ential. 

S.  R.  O.  BALL  BEARINGS  in 
clutch  and  transmission. 

STEERING  GEAR  —  17 -inch 
wheel.  Irreversible  nut  and 
sector  type. 

DRIVE — Left  side;  center  control. 

WHEELBASE — 110  inches. 

BOD  Y— Real  five  passenger,  com¬ 
fortably  upholstered  in  genuine 
grain  leather  with  deep  springs 
and  natural  hair. 

SPRINGS — All  Chrome  Vana¬ 
dium  steel,  self  lubricating. 

FENDERS  — Exceptionally 
handsome  oval  design. 

RUNNING  BOARDS  AND 
FOOT  BOARDS— Wood,  lin¬ 
oleum  covered  and  aluminum 
bound. 

WHEELS — Hickory;  demount¬ 
able  rims.  32  by  3/2  inches. 


TIRES  —  Straight  side  type  — 
Non-skid  rear. 

WINDSHIELD  —  Rain  vision, 
clear  vision  and  ventilating. 

TOP— One-man  type,  Mohair 
cover  with  jiffy  curtains  and 
boot. 

LIGHTS— Electric;  head  (with 
dimmers  and  automatic  focus¬ 
ing  device),  tail  and  dash. 

INSTRUMENT  BOARD— Car¬ 
ries  full  equipment  of  oil  pres¬ 
sure  gauge,  gasoline  pressure 
gauge  and  pump,  battery  gauge, 
switches  and  speedometer. 
Speedometer  driven  from  trans¬ 
mission. 

EQUIPMENT— 

Electric  Horn  Robe  Rail 

License  Brackets  Foot  Rail 
Tools  Demountable 

rim  mounted  on  rear. 

SHIPPING  WEIGHT— 
Approximately  2200  pounds. 

PRICE— $785,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 
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(—not  much  to  pay  for  a 
gift,  but  tliis  gift  will  make 
a  hit  with  any  smoker.) 


Dollar 
Christmas  Gift 


(—your  friend,  brother, 
husband— it's  a  safe 
gift,  sure  to  please.) 


for  Men 
Who  Smoke 

It  is  Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  in  a 
pound  humidor  tin.  It  is  choice  tobacco. 
It  is  the  tobacco  that  induced  Mr.  II.  ,T. 
Kline,  1050  Leader-News  Building,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  to  write  the  producers  of 
Edgeworth  as  follows : 

"Three  years  ago  my  dentist  heard  me 
complaining  because  I  could  get  no  pipe  to¬ 
bacco  that  was  worth  a  cent  a  carload.  He 
immediately  introduced  Edgeworth.  If  I 
had  a  million  dollars  I  would  be  almost  will¬ 
ing  to  give  half  the  sum  for  what  he  did  for 
me.  Since  that  time  1  have  smoked  Edge- 
worth  and  nothing  else.  And  it  has  the 
same  flavor  today  that  it  had  the  first  time 
I  smoked  it.  I  have  told  a  thousand  friends 
about  it  and  they  are  now  all  Edgeworth 
devotees.  Pipe  smokers  who  come  to  my 
house  go  “daffy”  over  my  Edgeworth. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  II.  ,1.  KLINE. 
Secretary,  Forest  City  Live  Stock  &  Fair  Co. 
General  Manager,  The  Forest  City  Fair. 
Secretary,  The  Grand  Circuit.” 

If  you  can’t  get  Edgeworth  in  one- 
pound  humidor  tins  (price  $1.00)  at  your 
retail  tobacco  store,  Larus  &  Brother  Co. 
will  ship  you  direct  on  receipt  of  $1.00, 
all  charges  prepaid.  If  you  want  to  make 
one  or  more  of  your  friends  Christmas 
gifts  of  these  Edgeworth  packages,  give 
j  our  instructions  to  your  dealer,  or,  if  he 
will  not  supply  you,  send  us  names  and 
addresses  of  friends  with  your  cards  and 
check  to  cover  your  order  at  $1.00  per 
package  and  we  will  gladly  attend  to  the 
shipping. 

If  you  have  smoked  Edgeworth  through 
some  long,  quiet  evening,  this  is  all  you 
need  to  know.  If  you  have  never  smoked 
Edgeworth,  we  will  cheerfully  give  to 
you  a  sample  of  the  tobacco  we  suggest 
that  you  give  your  friends. 

A  sample  of  Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed 
is  something  easy  to  obtain.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  make  up  your  mind  to  ask  for 
it  and  send  a  post  card  request  to  Larus 
&,  Brother  Co.,  3  South  21st  Street,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia,  who  will  be  glad  if  you 
will  also  mention  your  dealer’s  name. 
You  are  invited  to  send  for  the  sample. 

The  original  Edgeworth  is  a  Plug  Slice, 
wrapped  in  gold  foil  and  sold  in  a  blue 
tin.  Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  may  be 
bought  in  10c  and  50c  tins  everywhere 
and  in  the  handsome  $1.00  humidor  pack¬ 
age  which  is  so  suitable  as  a  Christmas 
gift.  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice,  15c,  25c,  50c 
and  $1.00.  Sold  by  practically  all  deal¬ 
ers  or  mailed  prepaid  if  yours  has  none. 

To  the  Retail  Tobacco  Merchant  : — If 

your  jobber  cannot  supply  Edgeworth  in 
dollar  humidor  packages,  Larus  &  Broth er 
Co.  will  gladly  ship  you  direct  at  the 
same  price  you  would  pay  the  jobber. 
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young  doe  antelope 
now,  at  nineteen — 
devilish  charms  of 


most  likely.  Well,  good  enough — let  it 
come !  Russ  felt  like  thunderstorms. 
The  unbroken  miles  of  sagebrush  to  the 
right  and  left  of  him  rose  up,  under  the 
faint,  creeping  breath  of  night,  fresh  and 
pungent  and  herb.v  to  his  dilated  nostrils. 

Ii  was  a  night  to  ride,  and  the  tall  sheep¬ 
man  rode ! 

Fort  Benton,  he  had  figured,  was  the 
one  possible  trail.  Yes,  if  Blackie  Maire 
had  actually  been  able  to  win  Daisy  over 
to  run  away  with  him,  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  to  Fort  Benton  that  the  crook 
would  take  her.  Russ’s  heart,  so  mur¬ 
derously  bleak  for  the  crook,  held  almost 
no  hardness,  no  bitterness  at  all  toward 
the  girl.  Indeed,  as  he  loped  furiously 
along  through  the  lierby  night  air,  he 
was  suddenly  melted  to  the  very  bottom 
of  his  being  by  a  rush  of  warmth — a  kind 
of  insensate  maternal  tenderness — for 
the  poor  child.  She  who  had  never 
known  a  mother,  and  only  that  madden¬ 
ing  sot  of  a  father!  Nobody — nobody 
had  ever  been  able  to  come  near  her  be¬ 
fore.  “Willful,”  “wayward,”  “untamed,” 
did  they  say  of  her?  Bah!  She  was  as 
sweet  and  wild  as  a 
of  the  range !  And 
made  docile  by  the 
that  snaky  card  sharp — in  his  hands — 
out  somewhere  ahead,  there,  on  the  road 
— in  Blackie  Maire’s  hands !  “O  Lord  !” 
moaned  Russ,  and  ground  his  teeth.  The 
filthy  French  coyote — the  black-souled, 
thieving  French  coyote !  Unhook  some 
more.  Sammy — flatten  out — slam  loose  ! 
Cruelly  the  harassed  boy  raked  his  lop- 
ear  with  the  rowels. 

UNCLE  SAM,  in  the  merest  memory 
of  justice,  should  have  been  spared 
the  rowels;  needed  no  rowels.  A  former 
famous  cutting  pony,  willing  to  a  fault, 
he  had  the  appearance  in  action  of  a 
thick  brown  streak.  Russ  had  more 
than  once  declared  of  him.  and  cleaned 
up  on  the  declaration,  that  he  was  the 
best  quarter  pony,  bar  none,  in  the  val¬ 
ley.  But  here  hung  no  question  of  a 
quarter-mile  lunge.  It  was  a  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  from  Piegan  to  Fort 
Benton !  Yet  Russ — commonly  a  long¬ 
headed  and  humane  enough  rider — be¬ 
haved  exactly  as  if  he  were  competing  in 
a  two-block  Fourth  of  July  sprint  down 
Frisco  Street.  An  ex-cowboy,  it  seemed, 
should  take  his  distance  into  some  rea¬ 
sonable  account.  Instead,  Russ  Covey 
ground  his  teeth  and  prodded  Uncle 
Sam  between  the  cinches  with  his  steels. 
Blackie  Maire  had  anything  up  to  half 
an  hour’s  start  on  them  in  the  night ! 

But,  no,  it  could  never  have  been  half 
an  hour.  At  the  sharp  mount  over  the 
edge  of  a  certain  steep-sided  coulee,  some 
two  miles  out  from  town,  the  sheepman’s 
pricked  ears  caught  the  even  thud  of 
other  loping  hoof  beats. 

“Hah  !”  he  exulted,  and  sat  back  hard. 
When  he  had  got  Uncle  Sam  stopped,  he 
listened  intently.  “Two  hosses,”  lie  satis¬ 
fied  himself.  “Not  a  thousand  yards 
ahead.”  Again  he  signaled,  by  way  of 
the  Texas  spurs,  to  the  chunk  of  amaz¬ 
ingly  fleet  and  tough  brown  pony  under 
him.  “Once  more,  Sammy.  Here  we  are.” 

THE  riders  of  the  lead  horses  no  less 
evidently  heard  him.  And,  though 
they  now  obviously  tried  to  deaden  their 
own  report  by  keeping  off  the  beaten  sur¬ 
face  of  the  road,  the  desperate  whipped- 
up  pounding  of  their  ponies’  feet  would 
ring  clearly  out  from  time  to  time,  telling 
Russ  all  he  need  know.  The  red  headed 
boy,  for  his  part,  made  no  effort  to  cover 
up  his  tracks.  “Here  I  am,  Blackie!”  it 
was  as  if  he  wished  to  say  it,  plainly 
enough.  Eager,  crouched,  yet  very  cold 
inside,  he  leaned  out  over  Uncle  Sam’s 
thick  neck.  And,  despite  everything  the 
horses  ahead  could  do,  the  lop-ear, 
stretched  to  a  heartbreaking  jump,  pulled 
up  on  them  hand  over  hand. 

“Good  buzzard.  Sammy !”  commended 
Russ.  “Now  we’re  talkin’.  I  reckon  we 
savvy  that  triflin’  Louise  mare’s  curves, 
all  plenty.” 

So  they  made  up  at  least  half  of  the 
thousand  yards.  Then,  abruptly,  all 
sound  ahead  definitely  ceased. 

“Hey,  that’s  funny,  ain’t  it?”  Reluc¬ 
tantly  Russ  eased  the  cutting  pony  down. 
“Unless  the  coyote  means  bushwhack¬ 
in’,”  he  mumbled.  He  tried  to  peer  up 
the  road  before  him  into  the  blackness, 
but  that  was,  of  course,  no  good.  Then 
an  automatic  flash  of  minute  range 
topography  settled  everything  in  his 
c  x-puncher’s  mind.  “Sammy,  they’ve 
turned  in  at  that  there  old  tumble-down 
log  shack  where  the  crazy  Dutchman 
killed  himself — that’s  what  they’ve  done. 
Blackie’s  layin’  low,  to  see  if  lie’s  really 


bein’  chased  or  if  this  is  mebbe  only  a 
chance  shot.”  Uncle  Sam,  trembling, 
confused,  excited,  blindly  tore  off  into 
his  headlong  pace.  “Here,  you !  Steady 
— quiet!  We’ll  jus’  jog.” 

THEY  jogged,  then  walked.  In  front 
of  the  silent,  pitchy  cabin,  set  some 
forty  or  fifty  feet  back  from  the  road, 
the  sheepman  halted  and  dismounted, 
standing  clear  of  the  pale  streak  of  road 
light,  under  cover  of  his  horse.  When 
the  stir  of  his  own  movements  had  sub¬ 
sided,  the  stillness  settled  intense. 

“Better  trail  on  out,  Daisy,”  Russ 
presently  hailed  the  cabin.  “I’m  camped 
right  here  till  you  do.” 

Instead  of  the  girl,  a  shower  of  lead 
came  blazing  out  at  him  round  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  shack. 

“Oho !”  says  Russ.  “Yes,  that’s  your 
kind,  you  low-grade  skunk,  ain’t  it?” 

The  first  two  bullets  of  the  fusillade 
went  whistling  high.  Then  one  laid 
Russ’s  freckled  left  cheek  open.  The  last 
one  struck  Uncle  Sam  fair,  just  behind 
the  shoulder.  Russ  plainly  heard — even 
felt — the  dull  impact  of  the  heavy  slug 
against  his  pony’s  side.  Uncle  Sam 
coughed,  lurched,  struggled  valiantly  to 
prop  himself  on  widespread  legs.  But 
that  was  mere  survival  of  life  instinct 
after  death.  Slowly  the  lop-ear  began  to 
buckle,  at  last  crashing  violently  down,  a 
warm,  shapeless  mass,  to  the  ground. 
Russ  followed  him  down,  tenderly  pat¬ 
ting  his  neck. 

“Good  lioss,  good  hoss,  good  hoss !”  the 
boy  kept  whispering.  “Oh,  good  hoss 
Sammy !  If  you  hadn’t  stopped  that  one 
I  sure  would.  But  I  reckon  she’s  done 
for  you.  Sammy,  old  hoss.  Yes,  I  reckon 
she’s  sure  done  for  you.” 

With  a  long-drawn,  quavering  sigh 
very  human  and  pathetic,  the  deep  vol¬ 
ume  of  air  surged  up  out  of  the  pony’s 
lungs.  Russ  bent,  hesitated,  and  just 
put  his  lips  to  the  prostrate,  warm  jaw. 
“Good-by,  old  Sammy  hoss,”  he  breathed. 
“You  was  the  best  cayuse  of  your  inches 
I  ever  expect  to  meet  up  with.”  Then, 
rapidly  unhooking  his  spurs  and  kicking 
out  of  his  chaps,  he  began  to  crawl. 

Fortunately  for  his  purpose,  the 
sagebrush  grew  right  up  to  the  road 
edge  here.  Nevertheless,  Russ  went  very 
carefully  indeed,  knowing  that  if  he  made 
a  mistake  now  Blackie  would  be  certain 
to  pot  him.  So,  on  hands  and  knees 
when  he  could,  flat  on  stomach  when 
the  thinness  of  the  cover  seemed  to  call 
for  that,  he  approached  the  back  of  the 
cabin  in  a  noiseless,  wide  detour. 

Soon  he  was  able  to  use  the  pallid  spot 
thrown  out  in  the  gloom  by  Daisy’s  gray 
mare  for  his  compass.  An  old  antelope 
hunter,  he  prided  himself  that  he  did 
this  Injun  sort  of  thing  rather  handily. 
But  not  till  he  had  got  well  in  could  he 
make  sure  of  the  essential  fact  that 
Blackie  and  the  girl  were  both  afoot, 
standing  at  their  horses’  heads,  close  up 
by  the  cabin  wall.  And — what  was  this? 
—Blackie  seemed  altogether  to  have 
given  over  any  notion  of  guard  duty ! 
Instead,  in  a  torrent  of  swift,  half- 
brutal,  half-caressing  words,  spoken  with 
a  slight  French  accent,  he  was  trying  to 
comfort  and  assure  Daisy,  who,  with 
face  evidently  turned  away  from  him.  as 
if  buried  against  the  shack,  wept  very 
bitterly. 

“No,  no,  no!”  Russ  heard  the  girl  pas¬ 
sionately  protest.  “Don’t  tell  me !  It 
was  not  on  the  square — it  was  not  fair 
and  square  and  open !” 

“Why  wasn’t  eet?”  demanded  Blackie. 
“He  would  never  have  picked  off  a 
man  like  that  from  behind  a  wall !” 
Daisy  sobbed.  “It  was  almost — like  an 
ambush — a  trap!  Oh.  I  wish — I  do  so 
wish  I’d  called  out  to  him  !” 

“Damn !”  snarled  Blackie.  “What  right 
’ad  ’e  to  follow  us?” 

THE  red-lieaded  sheepman  did  not 
bother  to  figure  out  on  what  ground 
they  thought  him  dead.  Had  it  looked — 
sounded — like  that?  Well,  so  much  the 
better !  Daisy’s  good  words  sang  like  a 
p:ean  of  old  times  in  his  brain.  She  was 
not  so  infatuated — she  was  not  so  alto¬ 
gether  infatuated  ! —  But  wait !  He  had 
still  that  French  card  sharp  to  deal  with  ! 

Licking  the  thin  trickle  of  blood  out  of 
the  left  corner  of  his  mouth,  Russ  softly 
drew  up  to  a  crouch.  Blackie’s  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  Daisy  and  her  disquiet — that 
was  his  golden  opportunity ;  and  briefly 
the  tall  boy  made  his  rush.  Coming  on 
them  from  behind  the  horses,  which 
jumped  and  snorted  as  he  shot  by,  he 
had  the  amazed  gambler  pinned  by  the 
arms  in  a  jiffy.  At  the  start  of  the 
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lorses,  the  ominous  swish  of  his  onset, 
Daisy  swung  round  from  the  shack  wall 
,vith  a  muffled  scream. 

"It’s  only  me,  you  know,”  Russ  ex¬ 
plained. 

“Oh !”  sobbed  the  girl.  She  shuddered 
uid  gasped  with  relief.  "Oh!  I’m  so 
jiad !” 

Blaekie  struggled  frantically.  A 
smallish  man — slender,  almost  slight — 
ie  was  as  smooth,  as  physically  subtle, 
is  wiry,  as  a  mountain  cat.  Russ’s 
Knotted*  muscles  clamped  him  savagely. 
But  in  spite  of  everything,  writhing  si- 
ently  there  in  the  dark,  the  deft  Cana- 
jian  managed  to  whip  a  hand  free. 

In  a  hardly  measurable  fraction  of  a 
second  after  that  the  hand  had  a  knife  in 
it.  Blaekie  must  have  felt  the  quarters 
too  close  for  six-shooter  work.  Besides, 
j  good,  unexpected,  un-American  knife, 
lying  snug  under  the  armpit ! 

BrT  Russ’s  range  senses,  trained  so 
arduously  for  so  many  years  to  meet 
the  Montana  unexpected  by  flood  and 
field,  forestalled  Blackie’s  lightninglike 
shift  by  instinctive  short  cuts.  The  gam¬ 
bler’s  knife  launched  into  its  descent,  a 
Sim  gray  meteor  streak.  Only,  while 
the  point  of  it  was  still  some  six  inches 
pff  Russ’s  stomach,  the  sheepman  found 
Blackie’s  wrist  with  his  own  long,  wide- 
open  freckled  fingers ;  and  the  imme¬ 
morial  Latin  coup  ended  there  in  the  air. 

Blackie's  breath  came  in  fierce  gulps, 
and  his  lithe  body  surged;  but  no  whis¬ 
per  of  a  word  passed  between  the  two 
men.  Daisy,  now  also  soundless  before 
the  grim  hand-to-hand  reality  of  battle, 
had  fallen  back  half  fainting  against  the 
log  wall.  Then,  slowly,  steadily  in  the  ut¬ 
ter  silence  and  dark,  Russ  began  to  lift 
and  twist  the  wrist  he  held.  Presently 
Blackie’s  snug  knife  dropped  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  ring  to  the  ground.  Yet  the  sheep¬ 
man  remorselessly  continued  to  bend  and 
twist  the  arm  till  something  in  it  made 
a  nasty  snapping  sound  in  the  night. 

“God  !”  screamed  Blaekie.  “Mercy  !” 
Russ  •  loosed  his  hold  and  the  arm 
flapped  helplessly  down  to  the  gambler  s 
side. 

“Now,  are  you  ready  to  stand  still, 
Frencliy?”  inquired  the  cold  redhead. 
“I’m  waitin’  to  go  through  you.” 

Blaekie,  convulsively  trembling,  had 
obviously  no  more  fight  in  him  for  the 
moment.  Nevertheless,  Russ,  with  a  side- 
wise  lick  at  the  blood  on  his  cheek,  went 
about  his  business  in  the  spirit  that 
leaves  nothing  to  chance.  He  explored 
the  gambler  finickingly  to  the  hat  and 
boots.  One  belt  gun,  one  pocket  gun.  and 
the  picked-up  knife  was  the  result — a 
pretty  fair  and  conclusive  haul  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  man,  the  ex-cowbo.v  figured,  satisfied. 
Releasing  the  last  vestiges  of  his  clamp, 
he  stepped  back.  “All  right,”  lie  re¬ 
ported.  “Now  we  can  talk.” 

THE  backward  step. had  brought  him 
appreciably  nearer  to  Daisy,  and 
she,  with  a  great  renewed  throb  of  feel¬ 
ing,  humbly  reached  out  and  touched 
his  arm.  “Oh,  my  old  friend,  my  old 
friend !”  she  choked.  “You  are  my  old 
friend — to  stick  by  me  like  this !” 

“You’d  got  tired  elopin’,  Daisy,  hadn't 
you?”  he  said. 

“I  was  so  frightened — so  frightened !” 
“Sure.  Of  course.  It  ain’t  no  joke — I 
know  it — bein’  stark  out  alone  in  the 
world  with  a  crook  like  that.” 

“But  we  were  to  be  married !”  she 
protested  vehemently.  “You’re  not  doubt¬ 
ing  that,  Russ?  The  instant  we  got  to 
Fort  Benton!” 

“It  was  a  lie.  He  couldn't  do  it.” 

“He  couldn’t — he  couldn’t !  Why  not?” 
“Because  he’s  got  one  wife,  that  I 
know  of.  already.” 

“Oh,  oh  !”  wailed  the  girl.  “Oh,  Russ !” 
“A  wild  ranchman’s  daughter,  she  was. 
Over  there  in  the  Jackson  Hole  country, 
where  I  used  to  work.  The  last  I  heard 
of  her —  But  never  mind  that.” 

Daisy,  desperately  clinging  to  bis  arm, 
could  only  rackingly  sob :  “Oh,  Russ,  oh, 
Russ !” 

“Is  that  straight — you?”  the  sheepman 
unemphatically  asked  Blaekie. 

The  gambler  had  to  make  a  decisive 
effort  before  answering,  and  even  then 
the  quiver  of  pain  was  not  wholly  gone 
from  his  voice.  “You  'ave  got  me,  ain't 
you?  I  weell  swear  to  anyt’eeng  you  lak.” 

“H’m,”  says  Russ.  And  then,  still  to 
Blaekie :  “I'm  likely  the  only  person 
hereabouts  that  savvies  that  Jackson 
Hole  matrimony.  But  I  reckon  if  I  was 
to  haze  you  back  along  to  town,  and 
spring  the  story  around  a  little — ” 

“No,  no !”  cried  Daisy.  “They’d  lynch 
him !” 


"Well,”  pronounced  Russ.  "I've  heard 
o’  lots  worse  mistakes  bein’  made  than 
that.” 

“No,  no  !  He  hasn’t  hurt  me !  Ex¬ 
cept  for  following  me  over  from  Helena, 
and  lying  to  me — he  hasn’t  hurt  me !” 

THE  tall,  red-headed  sheepman  unten- 
sioned  all  over  with  a  profound,  in¬ 
voluntary,  soul-unpacking  sigh,  as  when 
a  diver,  long  submerged,  returns  to  the 
surface.  He  gave  himself  a  little  time 
before  huskily  commenting :  “That  was 
you.  Not  him.” 

“But,  oh,  Russ !  When  I  tell  you- 
when  I  bring  myself  to  tell  you — I  needn’t 
be  ashamed  !  Please — please  let  him  go ! 
Won't  you,  Russ?” 

"Turnin’  a  rat  like  that  over  to  your 
pa  and  the  boys — why,  it’s  my  dooty ! 
It’d  be  doin’  the  best  job  for  this  coun¬ 
try  I  ever  done.  Better’n  stockin’  up  my 
band  with  any  amount  o'  thoroughbred 
merinos.” 

“Listen,  Russ !  Then  think  of  me  ’. 
Yqu’11  do  that?” 

“ Will  I !”  sounded  the  boy. 

“Take  me  home  quick !  If  we  could 
get  back— before  anybody  knew !  They 
mightn’t  ever  guess — I’d  even  tried — to 
run  away — ■” 

“Climb  on  your  mare,”  he  said.  And 
then,  turning  to  Blaekie :  “My  hoss  is 
down,  so  I  reckon  I’ll  have  to  ride  yours. 
But  I’ll  bring  him  back.  Your  play  is  to 
stick  right  here  so  I  can  see  you  safe  on 
your  way  up  the  Benton  road.  Will  I 
have  to  tie  you?” 

“Tie!”  whispered  Blaekie.  “So  I  weell 
not  walk  to  Fort  Benton?”- 

Russ  debated.  “I’ll  hang  onto  these 
guns  and  knives  and  things,  of  course,  all 
right.  But  somebody  might  come  along 
the  road  and  heel  you,  and  then  you’d 
be  sure  to  bushwhack  me  on  the  back 
trip.  Yes,”  he  concluded,  “I  expect  I 
better  tie  you  up  some.” 

Daisy  was  in  the  saddle  by  now. 
Deftly  the  tall  ex-puncher  unslipped  her 
haekamore  rope — Blaekie  wore  no  hacka- 
more  on  his  horse.  Then,  very  briefly, 
under  an  experienced  range  hitch  or  two, 
the  little  shivering  gambler  lay  helpless 
on  the  ground,  trussed  like  a  calf. 

“Now  I  reckon  you’ll  stay,”  reported 
Russ.  He  picked  the  bundle  up  and  car¬ 
ried  it  inside  the  shack.  "I’ll  be  back  in 
mebbe  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half.” 
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In  Spite  of  WARS  and  Higher  Tariff 
You  Can  Still  Get  “Only  from  BASCH”  H 
GENUINE  PERFECT- CUT 


1  >  .1  O  ______  .  We  import  direct,  saving  you  the  waste  of  needless  middlemen  and 

«nu  1101  C  S  lUC  [\easun.  nation-wide  volume  of  ouf  sales  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  add 
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carat,  inThe^L  ofrting ^ces on ^alUidei  1  Here's  a  life-t  me  opportunity  for  diamond  investment,  for  selectmg 
the  most  cherished  of  all  gifts  for  Christmas  1  .  .  , 

Basch  Legal 


kNE  minute  after  that  the  two  waiting 
horses  had  struck  into  a  smart  pace 
for  town.  Russ,  in  his  first  mount  of  the 
Star  O,  was  stabbed  with  a  sudden  melt- 
ting  thought  of  the  crumpled  brown 
form,  sprawled  there  among  the  sage, 
which  had  so  gallantly  swung  him  out. 
Poor  Sammy !  But  no — it  was  simply 
not  possible  to  be  sad  on  such  a  night ! 
How  could  you?  When  the  world,  in  a 
twinkling,  had  turned  so  hearty,  so  nor¬ 
mal,  so  reasonable?  Russ  gave  the  auto¬ 
matic  sidewise  lick  to  his  cheek  and  hun¬ 
grily  sniffed  the  wind.  Mysterious  and 
soft  the  restless  sense  of  the  rain  blew 
always  nearer  and  nearer,  sweet  and  vivi¬ 
fying,  yet  with  never  an  actual  drop 
in  the  air.  The  red-headed  sheepman 
thrilled  at  last  under  a  queer  idea.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  all  his  past  varie¬ 
gated  twenty-nine  years  of  life  had  been 
merely  one  unduly  long,  wasteful,  yet 
somehow  logical  and  just,  prelude  to  this 
impromptu  June  night  ride  with  Daisy 
Deneen  along  the  Benton  road.  Well, 
well !  And  he  riding  a  filthy  little  French 
card  sharp’s  saddle  and  pony !  What 
could  anybody  ever  know  of  anything? 

Once  he  checked  an  instant  to  light  a 
cigarette — his  first  real  cigarette  of  the 
day.  His  heavy  hat  was  thrust  far  back 
on  his  head.  and.  in  the  sharp  vivid  flave 
of  the  match,  cast  doubly  up  out  of  his 
big  cupped  hands,  the  freckled  brown 
face,  the  violet  eyes,  the  coppery  fore¬ 
lock,  leaped  intensely  forth  in  the  night. 

“Why,”  cried  Daisy,  “you’re  hurt !” 


USS  flipped  away  the  match.  “That?” 


he  scoffed.  “That  little  baby  crease 
along  the  jaw?  Ho.  ho  !”  He  pointed  out 
ahead.  “Look,  Daisy.  There’s  the  town 
lights.  I  bet  you  we  make  it  all  right.” 

The  girl  began  to  cry  again.  “Ob.  Russ  ! 
I  feel  so  safe  with  you.  I  never  knew 
friendship  was  like  this — before.” 
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Send  no  Money 

No  Deposit!  No  References! 

Here’s  the  36  year  tested,  popular  Basch  Plan: 
Select  any  diamond,  any  one  of  the  thousands  of 
mountings  we  illustrate;  we  ship  complete  at  our 
expense  to  your  City;  permit  you  to  exam¬ 
ine,  test,  compare  it  in  any  way  you  wish: 
and  absolutely  do  not  obligate  you  to 
buy.  You  see  first;  then  decide 
freely  if  you  wish  to  purchase. 

We  get  all  our  business  simply 
by  showing  our  diamonds. 

Never  a  time  like 
NOW  to  buy 
DIAMONDS 

During  normal  times, 
diamonds  jumped  23 °lo 
in  1 9 1 3:  40%  altogether 
in  past  2  years.  With 
importations  stopped, 
and  cutting  works  closed 
down  by  the  WAR, 
prices  have  already  started 
to  soar  beyond  any  expe- 
riencein  the  past.  While  our 
stoc  k  lasts  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  continue  our  old  prices — but 
act  quickly  to  avoid  disappointment. 

Comparison  proves  our 

Values  •  costs  and 

V  *  minimum  business 


“Heart’s  Desire”  painted  by  Penrhyn 
Stanlaws  America’s  greatest  Artist;  shows 
the  most  perfect,  sweetest  tyt>e  of  American 
Girl;  portrays  her  desire  for  love  and  a  Dia¬ 
mond.  Reproduced  in  9  colors  on  cover  of  1915 
De  Luxe  D’amor^  Book  (Free)  see  below 


MONEY-  BACK 
GUARANTEE 

— a  written  certificate,  issued  with  everv  diamond; 
contracts  to  pay  you  back  the  full  purchase 
price,  IN  CASH,  less  10%  at  anytime 
within  one  year  that  you  desire  to  cash-in 
your  diamond  investment  for  any  rea¬ 
son;  permits  you  to  Exchange  your 
diamond  at  full  price  paid  at 
anytime !  Certifies  the  carat 
weight,  quality  and  value  of 
every  diamond,  as  legal 
proof  of  fullest  value!  Don’t 
buy  a  diamond  without 
all  these  protective  fea¬ 
tures.  “See  that  your 
diamond  is  Basch  Guar¬ 
anteed. 


CAUTION! 
Buy  Diamonds 
by  Carat  Weight 

A  price  “by  the  piece” 
does  not  allow  comparison 
of  value.  While  all  deal¬ 
ers  buy  diamonds  by  the 
carat ,  very,  very  few  sell  by 
the  carat!  Basch  is  the  first 
and  foremost  nationally  prominent 
house  to  quote  and  advertise  diamonds 
by  carat  weight  and  at  a  fixed 
price  per  carat !  This  important 
feature  of  the  Basch  Plan  alone 
justifies  your  reposing  the  fullest 
confidence  in  us  ! 


expensescombined  with  minimum 
profits  enable  us  to  establish  this 
standard  low  price  $97.50  per 
carat-a  price  by  whichyou  must 

now  judge  all  d  amond  values !  lsc  luac  ^  uw*.  v*  _ _ ^ ~ 

1  BASCH  ENGAGEMENT  SOLITAIRE  DIAMOND  RINGS. 


14D101 

’is-carat  Dia...  .$8.25 
14K  Mounting,  3.75 
3rice  compl.-U512.00 


14D102 

Yi-c.  Dia... _$I7.50 
I4K  Mntg...-  3.75 
Complete,-  $21.25 


14D103 

%c.  Dia.,—  $31.25 
14K.  Mntg.-.-  3.75 
Complete,-  _  $35.00 


14D104 

Yc.  Dia...  $45.00 
I4K  Mntg.,..  3.75 
Complete, .  _$48.75 


14D108 

'Ac.  Dia. ..--$45.00 
4KMtg.5.00 
Complete. 

$50.00 


14D113 

4K  Scar! 

1 L -carat 

$124.88 


14D116 

10K  Solid  Gola 
Cuff  Links,  2  dia. 

$1.75  pair 


14D105 

Me,  Dia., -.$67. 50  )» 
14K  Mntg.—  3.75 
Complete, --$71. 25 


10K  Solid 
Gold  Watch 

Separate  Ex¬ 
tension  Brace¬ 
let  and  Chate¬ 
laine  Pin. 

This  watch  has  Hamp¬ 
den  400  size  full  Jew¬ 
eled  nickel  movement ; 
the  case  is  /0/C 
ks olid  gold;  “Sky¬ 
light”  dial,  white  or 
gold;  the  bAcelet 
fastens  to  watch 
with  safety  catch; 
watch  may  be  worn 
with  chatelaine  pin 
or  on  bracelet,  or 
on  chain.  Complete 
in  silk  lined  gift  case, 


S  This  illus- 
R  (ration  sho 
H  bracelet  an_, 

[*“  watch  combin 
xl  as  perfect 
Ji  wrist  watch;  en  , 

A  graving  free;  pric'-_ 

™  includes  free  deliv^ 

?ry.  to  any  address. 

IL  Absolute  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  mone; 

promptly  refunded.  - .  I  - 

“Collier’s”  readers  have  bought  many  Thousand  of  Dollars  g. 

If.  DACpU  —all  satisfied.  Let  us  refer  you  to  them— to  the  Union  Bank  of  Chicago  (Capital  and  ^ 

Sr  from  uAjLn  surplus  $600,000.00)—  to  the  National  Jewelers  Board  of  Trade;  to  Dun  &  Bradstrert 
Commercial  Agencies;  to  tens  of  thousands  of  satisfied  patrons  in  almost  every  Village  and  City  in  America 


VON  MOLTKE 

N  a  recent  announcement  we  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  refer  to  the  Chief  of  Staff. 
General  von  Moltke  as  a  Christian  Scien¬ 
tist.  We  learn,  however,  that  it  is  not 
he,  but  a  nephew  of  his,  also  a  Count 
Helmuth  von  Moltke,  who  resides  near 
Breslau,  in  Silesia,  who  is  the  Christian 
Scientist. 


1915  EDITION  basch  rnrn 
DIAMOND  BOOK  ri\LLI 

Costliest,  most  complete  book  on  diamonds  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Contains  information  by  recognized  experts, 
most  necessary  to  buy  Diamonds  intelligently.  T  hous- 
ands  of  illustrations,  styles,  suggestions.  Full  line  or 
Diamonds,  Watches,  Jewelry — all  Standard  makes  at 
factory  prices — startlingly  low  by  comparison.  Abso¬ 
lutely  FREE  — write  for  it  NO  W  ! 

Ln  1  O  P  State  &  Quincy  Sts. 

.  Basch  &  to. 


FREE  Dirn°KND  COUPON 


Please  mail  me  absolutely  Free  your 

De  Luxe  Diamond  Book  without  obli¬ 
gating  me. 


Name 


Address _ — 

Mail  to 

L.  BASCH  &  CO.,  Dept  X225 

State  and  Quincy  St».,  Chicago.  I1L 
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Straight 

Bones 

That  Grew 
Straight  in 
Educator 
Shoes 


Parents:  Rescue 


Your  Children’s  Feet 


Save  them  from  the  torture  you  have  experienced 
—  from  ever  growing  corns,  bunions,  ingrowing 
nails,  callouses,  fallen  arch,  etc.  Do  this  by  keep¬ 
ing  their  feet  out  of  narrow,  “fancy’’  shoes,  which, 
by  bending  the  bones,  cause  such  foot  miseries. 

Instead — put  them  into  roomy,  good-looking 
Educator  Shoes,  which  let  the  feet  grow  as  they 
should—  bend  no  bones— create  no  corns,  bunions, 
etc.  Built  scientifically  in  the  shape  of  a  natural 
foot—  plenty  of  toe  space — no  extra  looseness. 

Easy  to  wear,  hard  to  wear  out.  Made  for 
men,  women,  children,  $1.35  up  to  $5.50. 

But— if  EDUCATOR  isn’t  branded  on  the 
sole  you  haven’t  a  genuine,  orthopaedically  cor¬ 
rect,  Rice  &  Hutchins  Educator. 

Does  your  dealer  keep  Educators?  Ask  him. 
And  write  us  today  for  interesting  Free  Book  by  fa¬ 
mous  specialist,  “Bent  Bones  Make  Frantic  Feet.** 


“  Lets  the  foot  grow 
as  it  should  ” 


Comfortable  As 
An  Old  Shoe,  Yet 
Proud  to  Pass 
a  Mirror " 


Educator 
for  boys 


RICE  &  HUTCHINS,  INC. 

World's  Shoemakers  For  The  Whole  Family 

16  HIGH  STREET,  BOSTON,  U.  S.  A. 


No  Trouble  to  Make 

Delicious  home-made 
syrup  with — 

MAPLEINE 


Simply  dissolve  cane  sugar  in 
boiling  water  and  add  Mapleine 
to  flavor. 


It  saves  half  the 
cost  of  high 
priced  syrup  and 
tastes  fine. 


1-oz.  bottle  20c, 
2-oz.  35c. 


Get  it  from  your 
grocer  or  write 


CRESCENT  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  E  9 
Seattle,  Wn. 

Send  2c  stamp  for  Recipe  Book 


Does  The  Socket  Chafe  Your  Stump? 


Guarantee*] 


.  mod  people 


v.  .1 


easy  payment 


A.  Buchstein  Con  1 13  6tk  St  Se.  Minneapolis.  Mmn 


arc  NOT  wearing 

Buchstein’s  Vulcanized 
Fiber  which  is  soothing  to 

•  -  *  your  stump,  cool, 

umo  neat,  light,  walls 
nor  much 
thicker 
than  a  Silver 
dollar,  strong 


Larger$lH,  Hotary  $60.  Save  money.  Print 
r  others.  All  easy,  rules  sent.  Write  faeto- 
for  press  catalog,  TVTE,  cards,  paper, 
mples.&c.  THE  PRESS  CO.  Meriden,  Conn. 


Colorado  Springs  and  Cripple  Creek 


( Concluded,  from  page  1 7 ) 


did  not  have  them.  Instead,  he  con¬ 
structed  a  tunnel  which  runs  up  the 
mountainside  behind  the  house  and  takes 
care  of  the  smoke,  emitting  it  at  an  un¬ 
seen  point  far  above. 

Architecture  and  the  Works  of  God 
EANWHILE  the  General  played 
Santa  Claus  to  Colorado  Springs, 
giving  her  parks  and  boulevards.  One  day, 
while  riding  on  his  place,  he  was  thrown 
from  his  horse  and  a  vertebra  was  frac¬ 
tured,  with  the  result  that  he  was  perma¬ 
nently  prostrated.  After  that  he  lay  for 
some  time  like  a  wounded  eagle  in  his 
eyrie,  his  mind  as  active  as  ever.  He  was 
still  living,  in  1907,  when  the  time  for  the 
annual  reunion  of  his  old  regiment  came 
around.  Unable  to  go  East,  he  invited 
the  remaining  veterans  to  come  to  him 
by  special  train  as  his  guests.  So  they 
came — the  remnants  of  that  old  cavalry 
regiment,  and  passed  in  review,  for  the 
last  time,  before  their  colonel. 

In  its  mountain  setting,  with  the  pink 
sandstone  cliffs  rising  abruptly  behind  it, 
this  castle  of  the  General’s  is  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  homes  I  have  ever  seen. 
There  is  a  sort  of  superb  austerity  about 
it  which  makes  it  very  different  from  the 
large  homes  at  Broadmoor,  at  the  other 
side  of  Colorado  Springs. 

Among  the  latter  the  house  of  houses 
is  “El  Pomar,”  the  residence  of  the 
late  Ashton  H.  Potter.  I  do  not  know 
a  house  in  the  United  States  which  fits 
its  setting  better  than  this  one,  or 
which  is  a  more  perfect  thing  from  every 
point  of  view.  It  is  a  one-story  building 
of  Spanish  architecture — a  style  which, 
to  my  mind,  fits  better  than  any  other 
the  sort  of  landscape  in  which  plains  and 
mountains  meet. 

Architecture  cannot  compete  with  the 
Rocky  Mountains ;  the  best  thing  it  can  do 
is  to  submit  to  them  :  to  blend  itself  into 
the  picture  as  unostentatiously  as  possi¬ 
ble.  And  that  is  what  “El  Pomar”  does. 

Up  and  Up  and  Up 

NE  day,  during  our  stay  at  Colorado 
Springs,  we  were  invited  to  take  a 
trip  to  Cripple  Creek.  We  accepted. 
Driving  to  the  station,  a  friend,  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  Springs,  pointed  out  to  me  a 
little  clay  hillock  beside  the  road. 

“That,”  he  said,  “is  what  we  call  Mount 
Washington.” 

“I  don’t  see  the  resemblance,”  I  re¬ 
marked. 

“Well,”  he  explained,  “the  top  of  that 
little  hump  has  an  elevation  of  about 
0,300  feet,  which  is  exactly  the  height  of 
Mount  Washington.  You  see,  our  moun¬ 
tains  out  here  begin  where  yours  in  the 
East  leave  off.” 

Presently,  on  the  little  train  bound  for 
Cripple  Creek,  the  fact  was  further  dem¬ 
onstrated.  I  had  never  imagined  that 
anything  less  than  a  cog  road  could 
ascend  a  grade  so  steep.  All  the  way  the 
grade  persisted.  I  have  never  seen  such 
a  railroad,  either  for  steepness  or  for 
sinuosity.  The  train  crawls  slowly  along 
ledges  cut  into  the  mountainsides,  now 
burrowing  through  an  obstruction,  now 
creeping  from  one  mountain  to  another  on 
a  spider’s-web  bridge  of  the  most  shocking 
height,  below  which  a  wild  torrent  dashes 
through  a  rocky  canon ;  now  slipping  out 
upon  a  sky-high  terrace  commanding  a 
view  of  hundreds  of  square  miles  of 
plains,  now  winding  its  way  gingerly 
about  a  dizzy  cliff  which  seems  to  lean 
out  over  chasms,  into  which  one  looks 
with  a  kind  of  admiring  terror  :  now  com¬ 
ing  out  upon  the  other  side,  and  reveal¬ 
ing  the  main  chain  of  the  Rockies  a 
hundred  miles  to  the  westward,  glitter¬ 
ing  superbly  with  eternal  ice  and  snow. 
It  is  an  unbelievable  railroad — the  Crip¬ 
ple  Creek  Short  Line.  It  travels  fifty 
miles  to  make  what,  in  a  straight  line, 
would  be  eighteen.  If  there  is,  on  the 
entire  system,  a  hundred  yards  of  track 
without  a  turn,  I  did  not  see  the  place. 
We  were  always  turning;  always  turning 
upward.  We  would  go  into  a  tunnel  and 
presently  emerge  at  a  point  which  seemed 
to  he  directly  above  the  place  where  we 
had  entered ;  and  at  times  our  windings, 
our  doublings  back,  our  writhings,  were 
conducted  in  so  limited  an  area  that  I 
began  to  fear  our  train  would  get  tied  in 
a  knot  and  he  unable  to  proceed. 

The  Gold  Camp 

RIPPLE  CREEK  is  not  only  above  the 
timber  line ;  it  is  above  the  cat  line.  I 
mean  this  literally.  Domestic  cats  can¬ 
not  live  there.  And  even  I  was  affected 


by  the  altitude.  I  had  a  headache ;  my 
breath  was  short,  and  upon  the  least  ex¬ 
ertion  my  heart  did  flip-flops.  Therefore 
I  did  not  circulate  about  the  town  except¬ 
ing  within  a  radius  of  a  few  blocks  of  the 
station.  That,  however,  was  enough. 

After  walking  up  the  main  street  a  lit¬ 
tle  way,  I  turned  off  into  a  side  street 
lined  with  flimsy  buildings,  half  of  them 
tumble-down  and  abandoned.  Turning 
into  another  street,  I  came  upon  a  long 
row  of  tiny  one-story  houses,  crowded 
close  together  in  a  block.  Some  of  them 
were  empty,  lmt  others  showed  signs  of 
being  occupied.  And  instead  of  a  num¬ 
ber,  the  door  of  each  one  bore  a  name : 
“Clara,”  “Louise,”  “Lina,”  and  so  on 
down  tlie  block.  For  a  time  there  was 
not  a  soul  in  sight  as  I  walked  slowly 
down  that  line  of  box-stall  houses.  Then, 
far  ahead,  I  saw  a  woman  come  out  of 
a  doorway.  She  wore  a  loose  pink  wrap¬ 
per  and  carried  a  pitcher  in  her  hand:  I 
watched  her  cross  the  street  and  go  into 
a  dingy  building.  Then  the  street  was 
empty  again.  I  walked  on  slowly.  As 
I  passed  one  doorway  it  opened  suddenly 
and  a  man  came  out — a  shabby  man  with 
a  drooping  mustache.  He  did  not  look  at 
me  as  he  passed.  The  window  shade  of 
the  crib  from  which  he  had  come  went 
up  as  I  moved  by.  I  looked  at  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  as  I  did  so,  the  curtains  parted 
and  the  face  of  a  negress  was  pressed 
against  the  pane,  grinning  at  me  with  a 
knowing,  sickening  grin.  I  passed  on. 
From  another  window  a  white  woman  with 
very  black  hair  and  eyes,  and  cheeks  of  a 
light  orchid  shade,  showed  her  gold  teeth 
in  a  mirthless,  automatic  smile,  and  added 
the  allurement  of  an  ice-cold  wink. 

The  door  of  the  crib  at  the  corner  stood 
open,  and  just  before  I  reached  it  a 
woman  stepped  out  and  surveyed  me. 

Unforgetable 

HE  wore  a  white  linen  skirt  and  a 
middy  blouse,  attire  grotesquely  juve¬ 
nile  for  a  woman  of  her  years.  Her  hair,  of 
which  she  had  hut  a  moderate  amount, 
was  light  brown  and  stringy,  and  she 
wore  gold-rimmed  spectacles.  She  did 
not  look  depraved,  but.  upon  the  con¬ 
trary,  resembled  a  highly  respectable,  if 
homely,  German  cook  I  once  employed. 

As  I  passed  her  window  I  glanced  at 
it,  and  saw  hanging  there  on  brass 
chains  a  glass  sign,  across  which,  in  gold 
letters,  was  the  title :  “Madam  Leo.” 

“Madam  Leo,”  she  said  to  me.  nodding 
and  pointing  at  her  chest.  “That’s  me. 
Leo,  the  lion,  eh?”  And  she  laughed 
foolishly.  I  paused  and  made  some  casu¬ 
al  inquiry  concerning  her  prosperity. 

“Things  is  dull  now  in  Cripple  Creek,” 
she  said.  “There  ain’t  much  business  any 
more.  I  wish  they’d  start  a  white  man’s 
club  or  a  dance  hall  across  the  street. 
Then  Cripple  Creek  would  be  booming.” 

I  think  I  remarked,  in  reply,  that 

things  did  look  rather  dull.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  I  glanced  in  at  her  little  room. 
There  was  a  chair  or  two.  a  cheap  oak 

dresser,  and  an  iron  bed.  The  room 

looked  neat.  “Ain’t  I  got  a  nice  clean 

place?”  suggested  Madam  Leo.  Then,  as 
I  assented  she  pointed  to  a  calendar 
which  hung  upon  the  wall.  At  the  top 
of  the  calendar  was  a  colored  print  from 
some  French  painting,  showing  Cupid 
kissing  a  filmily  draped  Psyche. 

“That’s  me,”  said  Madam  Leo.  “That’s 
me  when  I  was  a  young  girl !”  Again 
she  loosed  her  silly,  noisy  laugh. 

I  started  to  move  on. 

“Where  are  you  from?”  she  asked. 

“I  came  up  from  Colorado  Springs,”  I 
said. 

“Well,”  she  returned,  “when  you  go 
back  send  some  nice  boys  up  here.  Tell 
them  to  see  Madam  Leo.  Tell  them  a 
middle-aged  woman  with  spectacles.  I’m 
known  here.  I  been  here  four  years.  Oh, 
things  ain’t  so  bad.  I  manage  to  make 
two  or  three  dollars  a  day.” 

As  I  passed  to  leeward  of  her  on  the 
narrow  walk  I  got  the  smell  of  a  strong, 
brutal  perfume. 

“Have  you  got  to  be  going?”  she  asked. 

“Yes,”  I  answered.  “I  must  go  to  the 
train.” 

“Well,  then — so  long,”  she  said. 

“So  long.” 

“Don’t  forget  Madam  Leo,”  she  admon¬ 
ished,  giving  utterance  again  to  her  stri¬ 
dent,  feeble-minded  laugh, 

“I  won’t,”  I  promised. 

And  I  never,  never  shall. 

The  next  article  by  Mr.  Street 
will  he  entitled 
“THE  MORMON  CAPITAL” 


Even  warmth  in 
all  rooms 


You  can  have  one  temperature 
all  over  your  home,  or  other 
building,  from  the  time  you  start 
the  heating  in  the  Fall  until  fire 
goes  out  in  Spring,  and  without 
once  going  to  cellar  to  regulate 
boiler  dampers,  when  they  are 
automatically  controlled  by  the 

svlphon~REGITHERM 

It  prevents  over-heating,  under-heat¬ 
ing,  fuel  waste  and  sudden  changes  in 
room  temperatures.  Whether  the 
weather  is  mild  or  severe  the  REGITHERM 
keeps  the  rooms  at  70  degrees,  without  watch¬ 
ing  or  hand  regulation. 

It  is  entirely  self-acting 
and  self-contained — no 
clockwork,  electric 
batteries,  or  com¬ 
pressed  air.  Never 
wears  out  or  requires 
replenishing.  Purchase 
price  is  reasonable — 
fuel  savings  soon  pay 
for  it. 

EASY  TO  PUT  ON  OLD  HEATERS 

Free  booklet  ‘‘New  Heating  Aids”  fully 
describes  the  REGITHERM.  It  also  tells 
about  the  SYLPHON  PACKLESS  Radiator 
Valve  (never  leaks) ;  SYLPHON  Steam  and 
Water  Regulators  for  boilers  or  tank  heaters 
(all  metal,  no  diaphragms)-,  also  the  NOR- 
WALL  Radiator  Air  Valve  and  other  valuable 
things  for  radiator  heating.  We  invite  your 
inquiry;  no  obligation  to  buy. 


FACTORY  WORK:  For  varnishing,  drying, 
painting,  cooling  (any  degree,  50  to  250) 
REGITHERM  saves  labor  and  insures  best 
work  (send  for  special  catalog,  free.) 


Write  Dept.  K  CHICAGO 


Maker  of  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 


A  Good  Smoke 

when  you  light  your  Wellington.  The  well  takes  all 
the  saliva  and  keeps  the  bowl  moisture-free.  The 
tobacco  bums  clear  down  to  the  last  grain.  And  you’ll 
have  no  trouble  peeping 


clean.  The  principle  is  right,  even  to  the  mouthpiece 
of  solid  rubber  with  its  scientific  construction  to  protect 
thetongue.  Guaranteed  against  burning 
through  or  cracking.  Just  try  a 
Wellington.  You’ll  like  it. 
25c,  35c,  50c  and  up. 
At  good  dealers’. 


William  Demuth 
&  Company 
New  York 


Trad yL3/ 


Made  in  America, 


Peninsular  &  Oriental  S.  N. 
Co.  Frequent  Sailings, 
India,  China,  Philippines, 
Japan,  Australia,  New 
Zealand.  Winter  Tours  in 
India.  Round  WorldTours. 

For  full  information  apply 


CUNARD  LINE,  21-24  State  Street,  New  York 
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the  tracks  of  one  running,  as  the  deep 
imprints  of  the  toes  indicated. 

Abruptly  the  tracks  terminated :  others, 
softer  joined  them,  two  sets  converging 
from  left  and  right.  There  was  a  con¬ 
fused  patch,  trailing  off  to  the  west; 
then  this  became  indistinct,  and  was 
finally  lost  upon  the  hard  ground  out¬ 
side  the  group. 

FOR  perhaps  a  minute  or  more  we  ran 
about  from  tree  to  tree  and  from 
bush  to  bush,  searching  like  hounds  for 
a  scent,  and  fearful  of  what  we  might 
find.  We  found  nothing,  and  fully  in  the 
moonlight*  we  stood,  facing  one  another. 
The  night  was  profoundly  still. 

Nayland  Smith  stepped  back  into  the 
shadows  and  began  slowly  to  turn  his 
head  from  left  to  right,  taking  in  the 
entire  visible  expanse  of  the  Common. 
Toward  a  point  where  the  road  bisected 
it  he  stared  intently.  Then,  with  a  bound, 
he  set  off !  “Come  on,  Petrie !”  he  cried. 
“There  they  are!” 

Vaulting  a  railing,  he  went  away  over 
a  field  like  a  madman.  Recovering  from 
the  shock  of  surprise,  I  followed  him, 
but  he  was  well  ahead  of  me,  and  mak¬ 
ing  for  some  vaguely  seen  object  moving 
against  the  lights  of  the  roadway. 

Another  railing  was  vaulted,  and  the 
corner  of  a  second  triangular  grass  patch 
crossed  at  a  hot  sprint.  We  were  twenty 
yards  from  the  road  when  the  sound  of 
a  starting  motor  broke  the  silence.  We 
gained  the  graveled  footpath  only  to  see 
the  tail  light  of  the  car  dwindling  to  the 
north !  Smith  leaned  dizzily  against  a  tree. 

“Eltham  is  in  that  car!”  he  gasped. 
“Just  God!  are  we  to  stand  here  and 
see  him  taken  away  to — ” 

HE  beat  his  fist  upon  the  tree  in  a  sort 
of  tragic  despair.  The  nearest  cab 
rank  was  no  great  distance  away,  but, 
excluding  the  possibility  of  no  cab  being 
there,  it  might  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  as  well  have  been  a  mile  off. 

The  beat  of  the  retreating  motor  was 
scarcely  audible;  the  lights  might  but 
just  be  distinguished.  Then,  coming  in 
an  opposite  direction,  appeared  the  head 
lamp  of  another  car,  of  a  car  that  raced 
nearer  and  nearer  to  us,  so  that  within 
a  few  seconds  of  its  first  appearance,  we 
found  ourselves  bathed  in  the  beam  of 
its  headlights.  Smith  bounded  out  into 
the  road  and  stood  a  weird  silhouette 
with  upraised  arms  full  in  its  course ! 

The  brakes  were  applied  hurriedly.  It 
was  a  big  limousine,  and  its  driver 
swerved  perilously  in  avoiding  Smith 
and  nearly  ran  into  me.  But,  the  breath¬ 
less  moment  past,  the  car  was  pulled  up, 
head  on,  to  the  railings;  and  a  man  in 
evening  clothes  was  demanding  excitedly 
what  had  happened.  Smith,  a  hatless, 
disheveled  figure,  stepped  up  to  the  door. 

“My  name  is  Nayland  Smith.”  he  said 
rapidly — “Burmese  Commissioner.”  He 
snatched  a  letter  from  his  pocket  and 
thrust  it  into  the  hands  of  the  bewildered 
man.  “Read  that.  It  is  signed  by  an¬ 
other  commissioner — the  Commissioner 
of  Police.” 

With  amazement  written  all  over  him, 
the  other  obeyed. 

“You  see,”  continued  my  friend  tersely 
— “it  is  carte  blanche.  I  wish  to  com¬ 
mandeer  your  car,  sir,  on  a  matter  of 
life  and  death !” 

The  other  returned  the  letter. 

“Allow  me  to  offer  it”’  he  said  de¬ 
scending.  “My  man  will  take  your 
orders.  I  can  finish  my  journey  by  cab. 
I  am — ” 

But  Smith  did  not  wait  to  learn  who 
he  might  be. 

“Quick !”  he  cried  to  the  stupefied 
chauffeur —  “You  passed  a  car  a  minute 
ago — yonder.  Can  you  overtake  it?” 

“I  can  try,  sir,  if  I  don’t  lose  her 
track.” 

Smith  leaped  in,  pulling  me  after  him. 
“Do  it !”  he  snapped.  “There  are  no 
speed  limits  for  me.  Thanks !  Good 
night,  sir!” 

WE  were  off !  The  car  swung  around 
and  the  chase  commenced. 

One  last  glimpse  I  had  of  the  man  we 
had  dispossessed,  standing  alone  by  the 
roadside,  and  at  ever  increasing  speed 
we  leaped  away  in  the  track  of  Eltham’s 
captors. 

Smith  was  too  highly  excited  for  ordi¬ 
nary  conversation,  but  he  threw  out 
short,  staccato  remarks. 

“I  have  followed  Fu-Manchu  from 
Hongkong,”  he  jerked.  “T.ost  him  at 


Suez.  He  got  here  a  boat  ahead  of  me. 
Eltham  has  been  corresponding  with 
some  mandarin  up  country.  Knew  that. 
Came  straight  to  you.  Only  got  in  this 
evening.  He — Fu-Manchu — has  been  sent 
here  to  get  Eltham.  My  God  !  and  he 
has  him  !  He  will  question  him !  The 
interior  of  China — a  seething  pot,  Petrie ! 
They  had  to  stop  the  leakage  of  infor¬ 
mation.  He  is  here  for  that.” 

The  car  pulled  up  with  a  jerk  that 
pitched  me  out  of  my  seat,  and  the 
chauffeur  leaped  to  the  road  and  ran 
ahead.  Smith  was  out  in  a  trice,  as  the 
man,  who  had  run  up  to  a  constable, 
came  racing  back. 

“Jump  in,  sir — jump  in!”  he  cried,  his 
eyes  bright  with  the  lust  of  the  chase, 
“they  are  making  for  Battersea !” 

And  we  were  off  again. 

THROUGH  the  empty  streets  we  roared 
on.  A  place  of  gasometers  and  deso¬ 
late,  waste  lots  slipped  behind  and  we 
were  in  a  narrow  way  where  gates  of 
yards  and  a  few  lowly  houses  faced  upon 
a  prospect  of  high,  blank  wall. 

“Thames  on  our  right  ”  said  Smith 
peering  ahead.  “His  rat  hole  is  by  the 
river  as  usual.  Hi!”  he  grabbed  up  the 
speaking  tube — “Stop!  Stop!” 

The  limousine  swung  into  the  narrow 
sidewalk  and  pulled  up  close  by  a  yard 
gate.  I,  too,  had  seen  our  quarry— a 
long,  low-bodied  car,  showing  no  inside 
lights.  It  had  turned  the  next  corner 
where  a  street  light  shone  greenly  not 
a  hundred  yards  ahead. 

Smith  leaped  out  and  I  followed  him. 
“That  must,  be  a  cul-de-sac,”  he  said 
and  turned  to  the  eager-eyed  chauffeur. 
“Run  back  to  that  last  turning,”  he 
ordered,  “and  wait  there  out  of  sight. 
Bring  the  car  up  when  you  hear  a  police 
whistle.” 

The  man  looked  disappointed,  but  did 
not  question  the  order.  As  he  began  to 
back  away,  Smith  grasped  me  by  the 
arm  and  drew  me  forward. 

“We  must  get  to  that  corner,”  he  said, 
“and  see  where  the  car  stands  without 
showing  ourselves.” 

I  SUPPOSE  we  were  not  more  than  a 
dozen  paces  from  the  lamp  when  we 
heard  the  thudding  of  the  motor.  The 
car  was  backing  out ! 

It  was  a  desperate  moment,  for  it 
seemed  that  we- could  not  fail  to  be  dis¬ 
covered.  Nayland  Smith  began  to  look 
about  him,  feverishly,  for  a  hiding  place, 
a  quest  which  I  seconded  with  equal 
anxiety.  And  Fate  was  kind  to  us — 
doubly  kind  as  later  events  revealed.  A 
wooden  gate  broke  the  expanse  of  wall 
hard  by  upon  the  right,  and,  as  the  result 
of  some  recent  accident,  a  ragged  gap 
had  been  torn  in  the  panels  close  to  the 
top.  The  chain  of  the  padlock  hung 
loosely ;  and  in  a  second  Smith  was  up, 
with  his  foot  in  this  as  in  a  stirrup.  He 
threw  his  arm  over  the  top  and  drew 
himself  upright.  A  second  later  he  was 
astride  the  broken  gate. 

“Up  you  come,  Petrie!”  he  said,  and 
reached  down  his  hand  to  aid  me. 

I  got  my  foot  into  the  loop  of  chain, 
grasped  at  a  projection  in  the  gatepost, 
and  found  myself  up. 

“There  is  a  crossbar  on  this  side  to 
stand  on,”  said  Smith. 

He  climbed  over  and  vanished  in  the 
darkness.  I  was  still  astride  of  the 
broken  gate  when  the  car  turned  the  cor¬ 
ner  slowly,  for  there  was  scanty  room ; 
but  I  was  standing  upon  the  bar  on  the 
inside  and  had  my  head  below  the  gap 
ere  the  driver  could  possibly  have 
seen  me. 

“Stay  where  you  are  until  he  passes.” 
hissed  my  companion  below.  “There  is 
a  row  of  kegs  under  you.” 

THE  sound  of  the  motor  passing  out¬ 
side  grew  loud — louder — then  began 
to  die  away.  I  felt  about  with  my  left 
foot,  discerned  the  top  of  a  keg,  and 
dropped,  panting,  beside  Smith. 

“Phew !”  I  said — “that  was  a  close 
thing!  Smith— how  do  we  know — ” 
“That  we  have  followed  the  right  car?” 
he  interrupted.  “Ask  yourself  the  ques¬ 
tion  :  what  would  any  ordinary  man  be 
doing  motoring  in  a  place  like  this  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning?” 

“Y’ou  are  right,  Smith,”  I  agreed. 
“Shall  we  get  out  again?” 

“Not  yet.  I  have  an  idea.  Look 
yonder.” 

He  grasped  my  arm,  turning  me  in  the 
desired  direction. 


South! 

0’er  theBlue 
Caribbean! 

Voyage  in  luxurious  White 
Ships,  o’er  summer  seas,  to 
the  region  of  romance  and 
enchantment — the  Spanish 
Main ! 

Cruises  from  17  to  24  days  to 

CUBA,  JAMAICA,  THE  PANAMA 
CANAL,  COLOMBIAN  PORTS, 
CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Sailings  every  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Saturday  from  New  York  and 
New  Orleans. 

Liberal  stop-over  privileges  granted 


The  palatial  new  steamers  Pastoivs, 
Tenadores,  Calamares  and  Meta¬ 
pan,  sailing  from  New  York  every 
Saturday,  have  a  la  carte  service. 
All  other  ships  are  American  plan, 
fare  including  meals  and  berth. 


OFFICES  FOR  INFORMATION 

2<  '2  Washington  St.,  Boston;  630 
Common  St  ,  New  Orleans;  1955 
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Beyond  a  great  expanse  of  unbroken 
darkness  a  ray  of  moonlight  slanted  into 
the  place  wherein  we  stood,  spilling  its 
cold  radiance  upon  rows  of  kegs. 

“That’s  another  door,”  continued  my 
friend — I  now  began  dimly  to  perceive 
him  beside  me.  “If  my  calculations 
are  not  entirely  wrong,  it  opens  on  a 
wharf  gate — ” 

A  STEAM  siren  hooted  dismally,  ap¬ 
parently  from  quite  close  at  hand. 
“I’m  right !”  snapped  Smith.  “That 
turning  leads  down  to  the  gate.  Come 
on,  Petrie !” 

He  directed  the  light  of  the  electric 
torch  upon  a  narrow  path  through  the 
ranks  of  casks,  and  led  the  way  to  the 
farther  door.  A  good  two  feet  of  moon¬ 
light  showed  along  the  top.  I  heard 
Smith  straining,  then : 

“These  kegs  are  all  loaded  with 
grease!”  he  said — “and  I  want  to  recon- 
noiter  over  that  door.” 

“I  am  leaning  on  a  crate  which  seems 
easy  to  move,”  I  reported.  “Yes,  it’s 
empty.  Lend  a  hand.” 

We  grasped  the  empty  crate,  and,  be¬ 
tween  us,  set  it  up  on  a  solid  pedestal 
of  kegs.  Then  Smith  mounted  to  this 
observation  platform  and  I  scrambled  up 
beside  him,  and  looked  down  upon  the 
lane  outside. 

It  terminated  as  Smith  had  foreseen 
at  a  wharf  gate  some  six  feet  to  the 
right  of  our  post.  Piled  up  in  the  lane 
beneath  us,  against  the  warehouse  door, 
was  a  stack  of  empty  kegs. 

Beyond,  over  the  way,  was  a  kind  of 
ramshackle  building  that  had  possibly 
been  a  dwelling  house  at  some  time. 
Bills  were  stuck  in  the  ground-floor 
windows  indicating  that  the  three  floors 
were  to  let  as  offices ;  so  much  was  dis¬ 
cernible  in  the  reflected  moonlight.  I 
could  hear  the  tide  lapping  upon  the 
wharf,  could  feel  the  chill  from  the  river 
and  hear  the  vague  noises  which,  night 
nor  day,  never  cease  upon  the  great  com¬ 
mercial  waterway. 

“Down!”  whispered  Smith.  “Make  no 
noise !  I  suspected  it.  They  heard  the 
car  following!” 

I  obeyed,  clutching  at  him  for  support; 
for  I  was  suddenly  dizzy,  and  my  heart 
was  leaping  wildly- — furiously. 

“You  saw  her?”  he  whispered. 

SAW  her !  yes,  I  had  seen  her !  And 
my  poor  dream  world  was  toppling 
about  me,  its  cities  ashes  and  its  fair¬ 
ness  dust.  Peering  from  the  window, 
her  great  eyes  wondrous  in  the  moon¬ 
light  and  her  red  lips  parted,  hair  gleam¬ 
ing  like  burnished  foam  and  her  anxious 
gaze  set  upon  the  corner  of  the  lane — 
was  Karamaneh  . . .  Karamaneh  whom  we 
had  once  rescued  from  the  house  of  this 
fiendish  Chinese  doctor;  Karaman&h  who 
had  been  our  ally;  in  fruitless  quest  of 
whom — I  realized,  when  too  late,  how 
empty  my  life  was  become — I  had  wasted 
what  little  of  the  world’s  goods  I  pos¬ 
sessed  ;  Karamaneh ! 

“Poor  old  Petrie,”  murmured  Smith — 
“I  knew,  but  I  hadn’t  the  heart —  Hr 
has  her  again — God  knows  by  what 
chains  he  holds  her.  But  she’s  only  a 
woman,  old  boy,  and  women  are  very 


much  alike — very  much  alike  from  Char¬ 
ing  Cross  to  Pagoda  Road.” 

He  rested  his  hand  on  my  shoulder 
for  a  moment;  I  am  ashamed  to  confess 
that  I  was  trembling;  then,  clenching  my 
teeth  with  that  mechanical  physical  ef¬ 
fort  which  often  accompanies  a  mental 
one,  I  swallowed  the  bitter  draft  of 
Nayland  Smith’s  philosophy.  He  was 
raising  himself,  to  peer,  cautiously,  over 
the  top  of  the  door.  I  did  likewise. 

The  window  from  which  the  girl  had 
looked  was  nearly  on  a  level  with  our 
eyes,  and  as  I  raised  my  head  above 
the  woodwork,  I  quite  distinctly  saw  her 
go  out  of  the  room.  The  door,  as  she 
opened  it,  admitted  a  dull  light  against 
which  her  figure  showed  silhouetted  for 
a  moment.  Then  the  door  was  reclosed. 

“We  must  risk  the  other  windows,” 
rapped  Smith. 

BEFORE  I  had  grasped  the  nature  of 
his  plan  he  was  over  and  had  dropped 
almost  noiselessly  upon  some  casks  out¬ 
side.  Again  I  followed  his  lead. 

“You  are  not  going  to  attempt  any¬ 
thing  single-handed — against  him?”  I 
asked. 

“Petrie — Eltham  is  in  that  house.  He 
has  been  brought  here  to  be  put  to  the 
question,  in  the  medieval  and  Chinese 
sense !  Is  there  time  to  summon  as¬ 
sistance?” 

I  shuddered.  This  had  been  in  my 
mind,  certainly,  but  so  expressed  it  was 
definitely  horrible — revolting,  yet  stimu¬ 
lating. 

“You  have  the  pistol,”  added  Smith — 
“follow  closely  and — quietly.” 

He  walked  across  the  tops  of  the  kegs 
and  leaped  down,  pointing  to  that  near¬ 
est  to  the  closed  door  of  the  house.  I 
helped  him  place  it  under  the  open  win¬ 
dow.  A  second  we  set  beside  it,  and,  not 
without  some  noise,  got  a  third  on  top. 
Smith  mounted. 

He  swung  thence  into  the  darkened 
room.  I  followed  and  was  in  close  upon 
his  heels. 

There  are  things  that  one  seeks  to 
forget,  but  it  is  my  lot  often  to  re¬ 
member  the  sound  which  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  literally  struck  me  rigid  with  hor¬ 
ror.  Yet  it  was  only  a  groan ;  but,  merci¬ 
ful  God !  I  pray  that  it  may  never  be 
my  lot  to  listen  to  such  a  groan  again. 
Smith  drew  a  sibilant  breath. 

“It’s  Eltham !”  he  whispered  hoarsely 
— “they’re  torturing — ” 

“No,  no !”  screamed  a  woman’s  voice 
— a  voice  that  thrilled  me  anew,  but  with 
another  emotion —  “Not  that,  not — ” 

I  distinctly  heard  the  sound  of  a  blow. 
Followed  a  sort  of  vague  scuffling.  A 
door  somewhere  at  the  back  of  the  house 
opened — and  shut  again.  Some  one  was 
coming  along  the  passage  toward  us! 

“Stand  back !”  Smith’s  voice  was  low, 
but  perfectly  steady.  “Leave  it  to  me!” 

NEARER  came  the  footsteps  and 
nearer.  I  could  hear  suppressed 
sobs.  The  door  opened,  admitting  again 
the  faint  light — and  karamaneh  came  in. 
The  place  was  quite  unfurnished,  offer¬ 
ing  no  possibility  of  hiding;  but  to  hide 
was  unnecessary. 

Her  slim  figure  had  not  crossed  the 
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threshold  ere  Smith  had  his  arm  about 
the  girl’s  waist  and  one  hand  clapped 
to  her  mouth.  A  stifled  gasp  she  uttered, 
and  he  lifted  her  into  the  room. 

••Shut  the  door,  Petrie,”  lie  directed. 

I  STEPPED  forward  and  closed  the  door. 

A  faint  perfume  stole  to  my  nostrils— 
a  vague,  elusive  breath  of  the  East,  remi¬ 
niscent  of  strange  days  that  now  seemed 
to  belong  to  a  remote  past.  Karamaneh  ! 

“In  my  breast  pocket,”  rapped  Smith ; 
“the  light.”  I  bent  over  the  girl  as  he  held 
her.  She  was  quite  still,  but  I  could  have 
wished  that  I  had  had  more  certain  mas¬ 
tery  of  myself.  I  took  the  torch  from 
Smith's  pocket  and.  mechanically,  di¬ 
rected  it  upon  the  captive. 

She  was  dressed  very  plainly,  wear¬ 
ing  a  simple  blue  skirt  and  white  blouse. 

It  was  easy  to  divine  that  it  was  she 
whom  Eltham  had  mistaken  for  a  , French 
maid.  A  brooch  set  with  rubies  was 
pinned  at  the  point  where  the  blouse 
opened,  gleaming  flerily  and  harshly 
against  the  soft  skin.  Her  face  was  pale 
and  her  eyes  wide  with  fear. 

“There  is  some  cord  in  my  right  hand 
pocket,”  said  Smith;  “I  came  provided. 
Tie  her  wrists.” 

I  obeyed  him  silently.  The  girl  offered 
no  resistance,  but  I  think  I  never  essayed 
a  less  congenial  task  than  that  of  bind¬ 
ing  her  white  wrists.  The  jeweled  fin¬ 
gers  lay  juite  listlessly  in  my  own. 

’  “Make  a  good  job  of  it !”  rapped  Smith 
significantly.  A  flush  rose  to  my  cheeks, 
for  I  knew  well  enough  what  he  meant. 

“She  is  fastened,”  I  said  and  I  turned 
the  ray  of  the  torch  upon  her  again. 

Smith  removed  his  hand  from  her 
mouth  but  did  not  relax  his  grip  of  her. 
She  looked  up  at  me  with  eyes  in  which 
I  could  have  sworn  there  was  no  recog¬ 
nition.  But  a  flush  momentarily  swept 
over  her  face,  and  left  it  pale  again. 

“We  shall  have  to — gag  her — ” 

“Smith,  I  can’t  do  it !” 

THE  girl’s  eyes  filled  with  tears  and 
she  looked  up  at  my  companion  piti¬ 
fully.  “Please  don’t  be  cruel  to  me.”  she 
whispered  with  that  soft  accent  which 
always  played  havoc  with  my  composure. 
“Everyone — everyone — is  cruel  to  me.  I 
will  promise — indeed  I  will  swear  to  he 
quiet.  Oh.  believe  me,  if  you  can  save 
him,  I  will  do  nothing  to  hinder  you.” 
Her  beautiful  head  dropped.  “Have  some 
pity  for  me  as  well.” 

“Karamaneh,”  I  said.  “We  would  have 
believed  you  once.  We  cannot  now.” 

She  started  violently. 

“You  know  my  name !”  Her  voice  was 
barely  audible.  “Yet  I  have  never  seen 
you  in  my  life — ” 

“See  if  the  door  locks,”  interrupted 
Smith  harshly. 

Dazed  by  the  apparent  sincerity  in  the 
voice  of  our  lovely  captive — vacant  from 
wonder  of  it  all — I  opened  the  door,  felt 
for  and  found  a  key. 

We  left  Karamaneh  crouching  against 
the  wall.  From  beneath  a  door  on  the  left, 
and  near  the  end.  a  brighter  light  shone. 
Beyond  that  again  was  another  door.  A 
voice  was  speaking  in  the  lighted  room, 
yet  I  could  have  sworn  that  Karamaneh 
had  come,  not  from  there  but  from  the 
room  beyond — from  the  far  end  of  the 
passage. 

BUT  the  voice — who,  having  once  heard 
it,  could  ever  mistake  that  singular 
voice,  alternately  guttural  and  sibilant ! 
Dr.  Fu-Manehu  was  speaking ! 

“I  have  asked  you,”  came  with  ever- 
increasing  clearness  (Smith  had  begun 
to  turn  the  knob)  “to  reveal  to  me  the 
name  of  your  correspondent  in  Nan- 
Yang.  I  have  suggested  that  he  may  be 
the  Mandarin  Yen-Sun-Yat,  but  you  have 
declined  to  confirm  me.  Yet  I  know” 
(Smith  had  the  door  open  a  good  three 
inches  and  was  peering  in)  “that  some 
official,  some  high  official  is  a  traitor. 
Am  I  to  resort  again  to  the  question  to 
learn  his  name?” 

Ice  seemed  to  enter  my  veins  at  the 
unseen  inquisitor’s  intonation  of  the 
words  “ the  question."  This  was  the 


twentieth  century ;  yet  there,  in  that 
damnable  room  .  .  . 

Smith  threw  the  door  open. 

Through  a  sort  of  haze,  born  mostly 
of  horror,  but  not  entirely,  I  saw  Eltham, 
stripped  to  the  waist  and  tied  with  his 
arms  upstretehed  to  a  rafter  in  the  an¬ 
cient  ceiling.  A  Chinaman  who  wore  a 
slop-shop  blue  suit  and  who  held  an  open 
knife  in  his  hand  stood  beside  him. 
Eltham  was  ghastly  white.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  his  chest  puzzled  me  momentari¬ 
ly,  then  I  realized  that  a  sort  of  tourni¬ 
quet  of  wire  netting  was  screwed  so 
tightly  about  him  that  the  flesh  swelled 
out  in  knobs  through  the  mesh.  There 
was  blood — 

“God  in  heaven !”  screamed  Smith 
frenziedly — “they  have  the  wire  jacket 
on  him.  Shoot  down  that  damned  China¬ 
man,  Petrie!  Shoot!  Shoot!” 

LITHELY  as  a  cat  the  man  with  the 
j  knife  leaped  around — but  I  raised 
the  pistol,  and  deliberately — with  a  cool 
deliberation  that  came  to  me  suddenly— 
shot  him  through  the  head.  I  saw  his 
oblique  eyes  turn  up  to  the  whites;  I 
saw  the  mark  squarely  between  his 
brows;  and  with  no  word  nor  cry  he 
sank  to  his  knees  and  toppled  forward 
with  one  yellow  hand  beneath  him  and 
one  outstretched,  clutching — clutching — 
convulsively.  His  pigtail  came  unfastened 
and  began  to  uncoil  slowly  like  a  snake. 

I  took  up  the  bloody  knife  from  the 
floor  and  cut  Eltham’s  lashings.  He 
sank  into  my  arms. 

“Praise  God,”  he  murmured  weakly. 
“He  is  more  merciful  to  me  than  per¬ 
haps  I  deserve.  Unscrew  .  .  .  the  jacket, 
Petrie  ...  I  think  ...  I  was  very  near 
to  .  .  .  weakening.  Praise  the  good  God, 
who  .  .  .  gave  me  .  .  .  fortitude.  .  .  .” 

I  got  the  screw  of  the  accursed  thing 
loosened,  but  the  act  of  removing  the 
jacket  was  too  agonizing  for  Eltham— 
man  of  iron  though  he  was.  I  laid  him 
swooning  on  the  floor. 

“Where  is  Fu-Manchu?” 

Nayland  Smith  from  just  within  the 
door,  threw  out  the  query  in  a  tone  of 
stark  amaze. 

The  room  was  innocent,  of  furniture, 
save  for  heaps  of  rubbish  on  the  floor, 
and  a  tin  oil  lamp  hung  on  the  wall.  The 
dead  Chinaman  lay  close  beside  Smith. 
There  was  no  second  door,  the  one  win¬ 
dow  was  barred  and  from  this  room  we 
had  heard  the  voice,  the  unmistakable, 
unforgetable  voice  of  Dr.  Fu-Manchu. 

Rut  Dr.  Fu-Manchu  teas  not  there! 

NEITHER  of  us  could  accept  the  fact 
for  a  moment ;  we  stood  there,  look¬ 
ing  from  the  dead  man  to  the  tortured 
man  who  only  swooned,  in  a  state  of 
helpless  incredulity.  Then  the  explana¬ 
tion  flashed  upon  us  both,  and  with  a 
cry  of  rage  Smith  leaped  along  the  pas¬ 
sage  to  the  second  door.  It  was  wide 
open.  I  stood  at  his  elbow  when  he  swept 
its  emptiness  with  the  pocket  lamp. 

There  was  a  speaking  tube  fixed  be¬ 
tween  the  two  rooms! 

Smith  literally  ground  his  teeth. 

“Yet,  Petrie,”  he  said,  “we  have 
learned  something.  Fu-Manchu  had  evi¬ 
dently  promised  Eltham  his  life  if  he 
would  divulge  the  name  of  his  corre¬ 
spondent.  He  meant  to  keep  his  word ; 
it  is  a  sidelight  on  his  character.” 

“How  so?” 

“Eltham  has  never  seen  Dr.  Fu-Man¬ 
chu,  but  Eltham  knows  certain  parts  of 
China  better  than  you  know  the  Strand. 
Probably,  if  he  saw  Fu-Manchu,  he 
would  recognize  him  for  whom  he  really 
is,  and  this,  it  seems,  the  Doctor  is  anx¬ 
ious  to  avoid.” 


WE  ran  back  to  where  we  had  left 
Karamaneh.  The  room  was  empty  ! 
“Defeated.  Petrie !”  said  Smith  bitter¬ 
ly.  “The  Yellow  Devil  is  loosed  on 
London  again !”  He  leaned  from  the 
window  and  the  skirl  of  a  police  whistle 
split  the  stillness  of  the  night. 


The  ne-rt  story  of  Fu-Manchu  tcill  ap¬ 
pear  in  an  early  number  of  Collier’s 
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■  Hupmobile  Touring  Car  with  Sedan  Top,  com- 
J  plete,  $1305  f.  o.  b.  Detroit,  d*  1  Q 
I  $1000  f.  o.  b.  Windsor,  Ont.  «J)  1  O  OO 


29%  More  Hups  Driven  Through 
the  Winter  Months 


The  beautiful  new  Hupmobile  sedan  top  adds 
the  finishing  touch  to  the  superiority  of 
the  Hup  for  cold  weather  use. 

We  have  always  known  that  a  majority  of 
Hup  owners  kept  their  cars  in  commission 
all  the  year  round. 

But  until  we  gathered  the  facts  and  figures 
from  i  50  leading  points,  we  did  not  know 
that  the  use  of  Hups  during  the  winter 
exceeded  the  use  of  other  cars  by  29$. 

And  now  the  new  sedan  top  has  arrived  to 
render  the  Hupmobile  more  than  ever  the 
winter  car  of  the  American  family. 

The  new  Hupmobile  with  the  sedan  top  costs 
you,  complete,  $1 365—  theroadster,  $1  325. 


$1325 

Hupmobile  Roadster 
with  CoupeTop, com¬ 
plete,  $1325  f.  0.  b. 
Detroit.  $155t)f.o.b. 
Windsor,  Ont. 


It  is  handsome,  graceful,  finely  finished  out¬ 
side;  and  luxuriously  equipped  within. 

The  Hupmobile  top  absolutely  lacks  the  noise 
and  rattle  usually  found  in  enclosed  bodies. 
The  doors  are  wide  and  roomy,  of  standard 
limousine  dimensions.  Windows  are  made 
of  the  highest  grade  coach  glass. 

The  tops  are  built  for  the  Hupmobile  in  our 
own  shops  and  conform  so  perfectly  with 
the  beautiful  1915  lines  that  the  effect  is 
that  of  the  costliest  limousine.  And  when 
the  winter  season  is  over,  the  top  is  easily 
removed  and  the  regular  summer  equip¬ 
ment  quickly  attached  to  the  car. 

There  is  no  reason  now  why  every  family 
should  not  enjoy  the  luxury  of  winter  driv¬ 
ing  in  complete  warmth,  comfort  and  ease. 

Suburbanites,  physicians  and  other  professional 
and  business  men,  and  women  who  have 
felt  the  need  of  an  easy-driving,  economical 
closed  car,  will  find  their  every  expectation 
realized  in  this  new  Hupmobile  feature. 

Write  for  booklet  describing  the  Hop  Sedan  Top, 

ve-passenger  Touring  Car  or  Roadster.  $1200  f.  o.  b. 

Detroit.  In  Canada,  $1400  f.  o.  b.  Windsor 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Practical  Business  Help  for 
Practical  Business  Men 


rT,0  furnish  information  to  American  manufacturers  and  busi- 
^  ness  men  who  contemplate  entering  South  and  Central 
American  markets,  Leslie’s  has  inaugurated  an  Export  Promo¬ 
tion  Bureau.  This  department  is  under  the  direction  ot 
Dr.  W.  E.  Aughinbaugh,  who  has  for  the  past  twenty  years 
investigated  foreign  trade  conditions  for  American  capitalists. 
He  is  prepared  to  answer  any  inquiries  regarding  export  trade ; 
and  this  service  is  rendered  entirely  without  charge  to  Leslie's 
readers. 

To  furnish  exact,  even  technical  information  to  those  interested 
in  motoring,  Leslie’s  conducts  a  Motor  Department.  This 
is  in  charge  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Slauson,  a  motor  expert  and  a  grad¬ 
uate  mechanical  engineer.  Jasper’s  well-known  financial 
service  and  Leslie’s  travel  bureau  are  but  further  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  this  same  active  business-building  cooperation. 


This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Leslie’s  has  paid  its  advertisers 
so  well.  I  should  be  only  too  glad  to  show  you  how  well. 


COLLIER’S  FOR  NOVEMBER  21,  1914 


MANY  READERS  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  JUST  THE  OPPORTUNITIES  OFFERED  IN  THIS  DEPARTMENT.  MAKE  A  PRAC¬ 
TICE  OF  READING  AND  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS.  THEY  ARE  CLASSIFIED  FOR  YOUR  CONVENIENCE 


Real  Estate 


Typewriters,  Office  Supplies 


Duplicating  Devices 


Business  Opportunities 


Beautiful  Winter  Home  Lots  At  Bay  View,  Fla., 

on  bis  Choc-taw- hat-chee  Bay.  Delightful  climate  winter 
and  summer-  Land  high  and  well  drained.  Extremely 
healthful.  Flowing  artesian  wells.  Salt  water  bathing, 
boating  and  fishing.  Excellent  hunting.  Good  automo- 
biling.  Sweet  Magnolias,  Live  Oaks  and  other  magnificent 
trees.  Lumber  at  wholesale  prices.  Living  cheap.  Ideal 
place  to  raise  oranges  and  all  kinds  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
chickens,  etc.  Only  limited  number  of  lots  to  be  had. 
Prices  v  ry  low  while  they  last.  Write  for  free,  beautifully 
colored,  illustrated  prospectus.  Santa  Rosa  Plantation  Co., 
R.  418  208  N.  5th  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Investigate  The  Pine  Hill  Belt  Of  North  Carolina. 

The  sandy  loam  soils,  easily  cultivated — capable  of  won¬ 
derful  crop  progression,  yield  abundant  harvests  The 
famous  peach-dewberry-grape  section,  noted  for  its  won¬ 
derful  climate.  Let  us  point  out  the  many  advantages  and 
opportunities  in  this  attractive  section.  Illustrated  book 
mailed  free.  Ask  J.  A.  Pride,  General  Industrial  Agent, 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  Suite  363,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Virginia  Farms;  Small  And  Large,  $15  An  Acre 

and  up.  Easy  payments,  mild  climate,  fertile  soil.  Ideal 
for  fruit,  st«  ck  or  general  farming.  On  railroad  with  big 
markets  near-by.  Write  for  list,  maps,  etc.  F.  La  Baume, 
Agr’l.  Agt-,  N.  &  W.  Ry.,  245  N.  &  W.  Bldg.,  Roanoke, Va. 
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A  uto-Instructions 


Free  Book  On  Motoring  Explains  How  We  Assist 

You  in  the  Auto  Business  as  Repairman,  Chauffeur,  Sales¬ 
man  or  Auto  Mechanician  with  Dyke  New  Idea  Working 
Models.  Good  salaries.  Our  employment  plan  tells  how. 
Beware  of  imitators.  Let  us  tell  you  the  names  of  some  of 
our  students.  Send  for  this  book  to-day.  Webb-Dyke 
Motor  School,  4632  T,  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Write  Moving  Picture  Plays.  Big  Prices  Paid. 

Constant  demand.  Devote  all  or  spnre  time.  Experience, 
literary  ability  or  correspondence  course  unnecessary.  De¬ 
tails  free.  Atlas  Pub.  Co.,  346  Atlas  Bldg..  Cincinnati,  O. 


Largest  Stock  Of  Typewriters  In  America.  All 

makes.  Underwoods,  Olivers,  Remingtons,  etc.  \ito  % 
mfrs.  prices.  $15  up— rented  any  where— applying  rent  on 
price.  Free  Trial.  Installment  payments  if  desired. 
Write  for  catalogue  121,  Typewriter  Emporium,  (Estab. 
1892),  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


For  Sale— 100  Standard,  Visible  Typewriters  At 

an  extremely  low  price.  Time  Payments.  Free  Trial.  Life 
Time  Guarantee.  Nothing  like  this  offer  has  ever  been  made 
before.  Write  promptly  for  information.  United  States 
Typewriter  Exch.,  Dept.  276,  Federal  Life  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Special  Note;  If  You  Want  A  Real  Bargain  In 

a  dandy  high-class,  substantially  guaranteed  rebuilt  type¬ 
writer  of  any  make — on  time,  rental  or  cash — be  sure  to 
write  the  big  house— today.  Young  Typewriter  Co., 
Dept.  128,  Chicago. 

. . . . . 

Patents 


A  Fortune  To  The  Inventor  Who  Reads  And 

heeds  it,  is  the  possible  worth  of  the  book  we  send  for 
6c.  postage.  Write  us  at  once.  R.  S.  &  A.  B.  Lacey,  Dept. 
C,  Washington,  D.  C.  Established  1869. 


Patent  What  You  Invent.  It  May  Be  Valuable. 

Write  me.  No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  is  allowed. 
Estab.  1882.  “Inventor’s  Guide” Free.  Franklin  H.  Hough, 
538  Loan  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Old  Coins  Wanted 


We  Pay  $1.00  To  $1,000.00  For  Numerous  Rare 

coins  to  1909.  Many  of  great  valueincireulation.  GetPosted. 
It  may  mean  much  profit  to  you.  Send  only  4c  for  our  New 
Large  Illustrated  Coin  Circular.  Send  now.  You  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  lose.  Numismatic  Bank,  Dept.  C,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 
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Biggs  Sanitarium,  Asheville,  N.  C.  Special  Ad¬ 
vantages  to  invalids  during  winter.  Select  chronic  cases— 
no  tuberculosis.  Well  equipped.  Rational  methods.  No 
drugs.  Home  comforts,  moderate  charges.  Pamphlet  free. 


The  “Universal”  Duplicator  Will  Reproduce  50 

perfect  copies  of  anything  made  with  typewriter,  pen,  or 
pencil  in  ten  minutes.  No  experience.  Simple,  clean. 
No  glue  or  gelatine.  Letter  size  $3.25.  Write  lor  booklet. 
F.  Reeves  Duplicator  Co.,  419  Park  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


You  Can  Make  50  Duplicate  Copies  From  Every 

letter  you  write  with  pen  or  typewriter  by  using  our 
“Modern”  Duplicator.  $3.60  complete.  Booklet  Free. 
W.  E.  Durkin,  Reeves  &Co.,  339  Fifth  Ave., Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Diamonds  and  Jewelry 


Special  Diamond  Rings  $23.75  At  $2.00  A  Month. 

Biggest  value  ever  offered  in  blue  white  perfect  cut 
diamonds.  Easy  terms;  your  credit  is  good  on  monthly 
payments.  Catalog  on  request.  Geo.  E.  Marshall,  Inc., 
31  N.  State  Street,  Chicago.  Reliable  Wholesale  Diamond 
Importer. 
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Collections 


“Red  Streaks  Of  Honesty  Exist  In  Everybody,” 

and  thereby  I  collect  $200,000  yearly  from  honest  debts  all 
over  the  world.  Write  for  the  story  of  “Ben  Hur  and  the 
Bill,”  free.  Francis  G.  Luke,  Cont’l  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  U.  S.  A.  “Some  People  Don’t  Like  Us.” 

Of  Interest  to  Women 


Become  A  Trained  Nurse  By  Flome  Study 

course.  Nurses  earn  $15  to  $30  a  week.  Diplomas  recog¬ 
nized  by  best  Doctors.  Hospital  experience  given  if  de¬ 
sired.  Established  12  years.  Easy  term <.  Catalog  Free. 
American  School  for  Nurses,  1550  La  Salle,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Loose  Leaf  Books 


Everybody  Should  Carry  a  Loose  Leaf  Memo 

book.  Why  ?  Because  it  is  economic.  Sample  with  Genu¬ 
ine  Leather  covers  and  50  sheets,  25c.  Name  on  cover  in 
Gold  15c  extra.  Looseleaf  Book  Co.,  81^4  E.  125th  St.,  N.Y. 


Sell  Goods  By  Mail.  We  Write  Business  Getting 

booklets,  circulars,  letters,  and  prepare  selling  plans  for 
concerns  doing  business  by  mail.  We  provide  helpful  in¬ 
formation  lor  those  desiring  to  enter  the  mail  order  busi¬ 
ness.  We  do  not  sell  mail  order  specialties  nor  pose  as  a 
mail  order  school.  Valuable  free  booklet  “Facts  About 
the  Mail  Order  Business”  mailed  on  request.  Write  for  it 
to-day.  Genesee  Adv.  Service,  Desk  8,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Build  A  Business  Of  Your  Own.  And  Escape 

salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn  the  Collection  Business. 
Limitless  field;  little  competition.  Few  opportunities  so 
profitable.  Send  for  “Pointers”  today.  American  Col¬ 
lection  Service,  51  Slate  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Extensive,  Profitable  Business.  State  Mail  Order 

Branches,  ready  to  open.  New,  Exclusive  Specialties.  Un¬ 
limited  opportunity.  $500  required.  Write  or  wire,  giv¬ 
ing  references.  Modern  Specialty  Co.,  Branch  Dept., 
Racine,  Wis. 


Koko  Wheat  Crisp— Big  Profits  Every  Day.  Make 

it  yourself.  A  new  confection,  beats  pop-coru.  5c  package 
costs  Samples  10c.  Particulars  free.  Machine 

$7.50  prepaid.  Corneau  &  Co.,  547  No.  Parkside,  Chicago. 


For  Men  and  Women  1 6-JO 


Something  New  In  Health  And  Accident  Insur¬ 
ance — unlimited  protection.  Unusual  benefits  for  all  acci¬ 
dents  and  all  disease.  Maximum  death  benefit  $7,500.  Price 
$10.00  a  year.  No  assessments.  Perpetual  renewals  paid. 
L.  B.  Smutz,  U.  S.  Mgr.,  265  Holland  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
inillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll!lll!lllllllllllllllllllllllllllll!lllllllllllllllll^ 

Dull  Razor  Blades 


Dull  Blades  Are  Worthless,  Therefore  You  Risk 

nothing  by  sending  them  to  u§  without  money.  We’ll  re  edge 
them— you  pay  if  pleased,  after  trial.  Or,  ask  for  prices  and 
Free  MailingCase.  Parker-Warren  Co.,107-r  W.42d  St., N.Y. 


How  to  Entertain 


Plays,  Vaudeville  Sketches,  Monologues,  Dia¬ 
logues,  Speakers,  Minstrel  Matei  ial,  Jokes,  Recitations, 
Tableaux,  Driils,  Musical  Pieces,  Make  Up  Goods.  Large 
Catalog  Free.  T.  S.  Denison  &  Co.,  Dept.  44,  Chicago. 


Motion  Picture  Plays 


Health  Resorts 


HIGH-GRADE  SALESMEN  AND 


AGENTS  ARE  IN  BIG  DEMAND.  TO  THOSE  WHO  CAN  QUALIFY,  THE  FOLLOWING  ADVERTISEMENTS  PRESENT  MONEY-MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 


Agents  Wanted  Agents  Wanted  Agents  Wanted 


Local  Representatives  Wanted  For  A  Piano- 

PlayerThat’s  A  Marvel.  The  Imperial  External  Piano-Play¬ 
er  is  a  radical  departure  from  all  previously-existing  types 
— a  revolution  in  players.  Rests  upon  kej’board  and  plays 
any  piano  without  permanent  attachment.  As  easily  carried 
about  as  a  large  violin.  Uses  88-note  music  rolls.  Plays 
any  standard  music-roll.  Entirely  hand-operated  and 
hand-controlled.  Has  quickest,  most  dependable  and  most 
responsive  action.  Produces  the  most  artistic  and  natural 
effects.  Retail  price  $100.  Liberal  discounts  to  Local 
Representatives.  No  salaries.  If  you  can  show  your  fit¬ 
ness  and  responsibility,  it’s  your  opportunity  to  enter  a 
tremendous  industry  on  a  basis  that  will  establish  you  for 
life.  Lose  no  time  in  addressing  Imperial  Piano  Player  Co., 
3251  Broad  wa\ ,  New  York. 


Stop  Here— Agents— Just  Out,  New  Invention. 

Splendid  seller.  Deflector  for  Automobile  Headlights — 
puts  light  on  the  road  instead  of  in  other  people’s  eyes. 
Not  a  dimmer— m  kes  driving  light  stronger.  No  knobs 
to  turn— no  adjustments — lasts  as  long  as  the  car.  Sim¬ 
ple.  easy  to  put  on — wanted  on  every  car.  Patented. 
Sales  guaranteed.  Write  quick— no  charge  for  territory. 
Hickmyer  Deflector  Co.,  424  S&B  Bldg.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

We  Need  Live  Wire  Representatives  For  Un¬ 
occupied  territory  to  handle  The  Fuller  Sanitary  Brushes. 
Our  product  is  nationally  advertised  and  covers  every  need. 
Your  territory  is  valuable.  Write  for  particulars.  Fuller 
Brush  Co.,  37  Hoadley  Place,  Hartford,  Conn.  Western 
Branch:  Rock  Island,  Ill. _ ___ 

Agents  And  Salesmen  Wanted  To  Sell  Lamps, 

lanterns  and  lighting  systems  burning  ordinary  kerosene. 
Cost  of  operation  l/8c  per  hour  for  30U  candle  power. 
Our  gasoline  lamps  can  be  lit  with  an  ordinary  match  like 
city  gas.  For  complete  catalog  and  further  particulars 
address  the  Nagel-Chase  Mfg.  Co.,  167  E.  Erit  St.,  Chicago. 

Magazine  Subscription  Solicitors  Earn  Liberal 

commissions  and  extra  prize  money  working  for  Scrib¬ 
ner’s.  It  does  not  interfere  with  your  present  occupation. 
A  postcard  will  bring  full  particulars.  Address  Desk  1. 
Scribner’s  Magazine,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. _ 

Agents  To  Handle  Exclusively  Or  As  Side  Line, 

New  Accident  and  Health  Policy.  $5000  principal  sum, 
$100  monthly  for  accident  or  sickness.  All  accidents  and 
sicknesses  covered.  Premium  $10  yearly.  One-half  above 
benefits  for  $5  yearly.  Underwriters,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Little  Giant  Lift  And  Force  Pump.  Saves 

plumber’s  bills.  Removes  all  stoppages  in  waste  pipes. 
Absolute  monopoly;  fix  you  for  life.  Write  for  new  agent’s 
plan.  J.  E.  Kennedy,  Dept.  C,  30  E.  42nd  St.,  N,  Y. _ 

Agents  Wanted.  Best  Paying  Agency  Proposi¬ 
tion  in  U.  S.  If  you  are  making  less  than  $200  monthly, 
write  and  let  us  show  you  how  to  make  more.  Novelty 
Cutlery  Co.,  40  Bar  St.,  Canton.  Ohio. _ 

Christy  Mathewson’s  Invention.  Home  Baseball 

Game.  Scientific,  exciting.  Every  one  wants  it.  $1  pre¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Free  particulars.  Agents 
Wanted.  Mathewson  Game  Co.,  Dept.  31,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Photo  Pillow  Tops,  Portraits,  Frames,  Photo  China 

Plates.  Rejects  credited.  Prompt  shipments;  30  days’ 
credit.  Jas.  C.  Bailey  Co.,  Desk  Wl,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

We  Want  50  More  Portrait  Agents  At  Once. 

Prompt  service;  lowest  prices;  all  rejects  credited.  Write 
10  lay  for  catalogue.  E  J.  Hass,  326  River  St.,  Chicago. 
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This  Page 


Many  Of  Our  Readers  Doubtless  Would  Like 

to  devote  their  spare  hours  to  some  profitable  work.  The 
advertisers  on  this  page  are  looking  for  just  such  people. 

To  safeguard  our  readers  against  dealings  with  unreli¬ 
able  advertisers,  we  investigate  as  thoroughly  as  possible 
every  advertiser  who  applies  for  space. 

Most  of  them  have  been  regular  users  of  Collier’s  for 
long  p-riods  of  time  and  have  built  up  successful  busi¬ 
nesses  be  ause  they  have  been  advocates  of  the  square 
deal  What  you  may  earn  as  their  agent  or  representa- 
nd  absolutely  upon  your  own  ability  and  willing- 

e  to  some  of  them  and  find  out  what  they 
others  ?  What  others  have  done,  you  should 
if  you  have  the  tim**  and  inclination. 


Every  Household  On  Farm — In  Small  Town  Or 

Suburbs— where  oil  lamps  are  used,  needs  and  will  buy 
the  wonderful  Aladdin  Mantle  Lamp;  burns  coal  oil 
(Kerosene);  gives  light  five  times  as  bright  as  electric. 
One  farmer  sold  275  lamps  in  six  weeks;  hundreds  with 
rigs  coining  money.  No  cash  required.  We  furnish 
capital,  to  reliable  men.  Write  quick  for  wholesale 
prices,  territory  and  sample  lamp  for  Free  trial. 
Mantle  Lamp  Co.,  864  Aladdin  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A  Golden  Opportunity  Offered  Live  Men  Selling 

Pure  Spun  Aluminum  Utensils  and  Specialties.  We  furnish 
free  Moving  Picture  Lantern  Slides  that  sell  the  goods. 
Our  Co-operative  Selling  Plans  will  unlock  every  door  in 
your  territory,  every  hour  turned  into  profit.  Write  quick 
and  secure  choice  of  territory.  American  Aluminum  Mfg. 
Co.,  Division  X,  Lemont,  Ill. 

Agents:  Your  Greatest  Opportunity  To  Become 

permanent  representative  for  largest  mfrs.  High  Grade 
Soaps  and  Toilet  Preparations.  Great  crew  manager’s 
proposition.  Business  good  year  round.  Best  ever  till 
Xmas.  Write  today  for  immediate  appointment.  E.  M. 
Davis.  Pres.,  R  61,  Davis  Block,  Chicago. 


We  Will  Pay  You  $120.00  To  Distribute  Re¬ 
ligious  literature  in  your  community.  Sixty  days’  work. 
Experience  not  required.  Man  or  woman.  Opportunity 
for  promotion.  Spare  time  may  be  used.  International 
Bible  Press,  179  Winston  Building,  Philadelphia. 

Men  And  Women  Make  Big  Money  Selling 

wonderful  Polish  for  Pianos,  Automobiles,  Furniture. 
Certain  “  Repeater.”  Extra  large  profit.  Introductory 
Offer!  Write.  Lawson  Piano  Company,  2868  Third 
Avenue,  New  York. _ 

Agents— $2.50  Razor  Given  Away  To  Hustlers. 

“Try-it  before-you-buy-it”  plan,  sells  Climax  Automatic 
Razor  Sharpener  to  every  man.  Unusual  profits.  Write 
quick  for  territory,  guarantee  and  Free  offer.  Victor 
Specialty  Co.,  13  Victor  Bldg.,  Canton,  O. 


Agents Our  Triangle  Polish  Mop,  Including 

$1.00  Premium,  is  the  best  seller  today.  Workers  make 
big  money.  Get  particulars  and  territory.  90c  profit  on 
each  sale.  Duncan  Bros.,  2600  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Agents:  For  ”  Everbrite  ”  Gold  Glass  Letters 

for  window  signs  and  house  numbers.  These  letters  and 
numbers  can  be  sold  in  every  city  in  the  country.  Chicago 
Glass  Novelty  Co.,  Marion,  Ind. 


Agents— “Radant”  The  New  Home  Light.  350 

candlepower  of  brilliant  light  for  5  cents  a  week.  Lights 
with  a  match.  Makes  its  own  gas.  No  home  complete  with 
out  it.  Gloria  Light  Co.,  1281  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

No  Experience  Required  To  Make  $$$$$  As 

our  General  or  Local  Agent.  Household  necessity,  saves 
80%.  Permanent  business,  free  sample,  credit.  Pitkin, 
494  R  Street,  Newark,  N.  Y. _ 

They  Sell  Themselves.  Agents  Reaping  Rich  Har¬ 
vest  on  new  :  djustable  floor  and  wall  mops,  dustless  dust- 
era  and  other  sanitary  brush  specialties.  Writetoday.  Sil- 
ver-Chamberlin  Co.,  Maple  St.  &  Boulevard,  Clayton,  N.J. 


Agents  Wanted  To  Sell  The  Midget  Vest 

Pocket  Garment  Hanger.  Quick  seller.  Patented.  No 
competition.  The  Silvex  Co.,  171  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 


Agents  —  Sell  Our  Attractive  Cards  In  Every 

home  for  Xmas  gifts— Larce  Profits— Outfit  free.  Send 
to-day.  Forman  Printery,  693  W,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


Advertising  Stickers,  Inexpensive  And  Effective 

advertising;  a  universal  business  help;  splendid  field  for 
agents.  St.  Louis  Sticker  Co.,  Dept.C,  105  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis. 


Agents  To  Sell  "Eureka  Steel  Ranges  From  Wag¬ 
ons,  on  notes  or  for  cash.  Big  money  maker  for  live  n  en. 
Catalogue  Free.  Eureka  Steel  Range  Co. .O’Fallon,  Ills. 


Sells  Like  Hot  Cakes.  New  Laundry  Wax,  Per¬ 
fumes  clothes  with  lasting  violet  perfume  ;  working  outfit 
5c.  New  offer.  Perfume  Gloss,  13  Water  St.,  New  York. 


Manufacturer  Of  Most  Used  Articles  On  Market, 

desires  agents;  either  sex;  will  help  earnest  workers. 
Rotbco.  208  N.  2nd  St..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Will  You  Take  Orders?  Many  Earn  Big  Money 

every  week  demonstrating  our  1915  Model  Steel  Automatic 
Handi-Tool,  Lifting  and  Pulling  Jack,  Wire  Stretcher, 
Splicer  and  Mender,  Post  and  Stump  Puller,  Tire  Tightener, 
Cable  Maker,  Press,  Vise,  Hoist,  Wrench,  etc.  Operates 
automatically.  Has  power  of  40  men.  Guaranteed  for 
life.  Spare  time  or  permanent  work.  Demonstrator 
loaned.  Credit  given.  Write  for  factory  agency  offer. 
Chas.  E.  Benefiel  Co. , C-li  Industrial  Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

The  Fuller  Dustless  Mop  And  Furniture  Duster 

are  advertised  in  leading  magazines.  We  need  live  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  unoccupied  territory.  These  articles  con¬ 
tain  exclusive  features.  Write  for  Our  Special  proposition. 
Fuller  Brush  Co.,  52  Hoadley  Place,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Western  Branch:  Rock  Island,  III. _ 

Big  Textile  Mills  Will  Employ  Everywhere 

reliable  people  to  take  orders  for  dress  fabrics,  hosiery, 
underwear,  sweaters,  and  neckwear  from  samples. 
Factory  prices.  Many  making  big  weekly  income. 
Spare  or  all  time.  No  experience.  Permanent.  Credit 
given.  Steadfast  Mills,  58  Remsen  Street.  Cohoes,  N.  Y, 

Agents  Make  Big  Money  Selling  Self-Lighting 

gas  tips  and  gas  stove  lighters;  no  matches  required.  Just 
turn  on  gas,  lights  itself;  sells  on  sight;  send  for  proposi¬ 
tion  before  all  territory  is  taken.  Automatic  Gas  Appli¬ 
ance  Co.,  1  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wanted  Reliable  Agents  To  Sell  Our  Exclu¬ 
sive  line.  Only  house  in  the  country  handling  absolutely 
made-to-order  dress  skirts  and  petticoats,  through  agents. 
Experience  not  necessary.  Samples  free.  Can  make  good 
money.  Dept  No.  1,  Security  Co.,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Agents  Wanted  For  Best  Selling  Books  Pub¬ 
lished,  "Causes  and  Issues  of  the  Great  War,”  Dr.  Hall’s 
“Sexual  Knowledge  and  Eugenics,”  also  Christmas  Books, 
Bibles,  etc.  Send  for  free  outfit.  American  Book  Co., 
Dept.  B,  Scranton,  Pa.  _ 

Magic  Ink  Eraser.  No  Blade,  No  Acid.  Removes 

ink  like  magic.  10c.  sells  25c.  to  35c.  Any  man  that  can’t 
sell  hundreds  couldn’t  sell  bread  in  a  famine.  Sample  10c. 
S.  Mfg.  Co.,  20  Warren  St.,  N.  Y.  Dept.  3. 

Live  Agents  Wanted  To  Take  Orders  For  Our 

guaranteed  food  flavorsin  tubes  (saving80%).  Exceptionally 
large  profits.  Exclusive  territory.  Permanent  business. 
C.  H.  Stuart  &  Co.,  27  Union,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


Agents;  Sell  Tango  Silk  Neckties.  3  For  $1.00 

Classy  Monogram  Gold  Filled  Cuff  Link  &  Stick  Pin  Set 
Free.  Wins  sales.  Christmas  orders.  Big  Profits.  W’rite 
for  terms.  Comer  Mfg.  Co.,  452  Bank  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Agents -.—Greatest  Offer  Ever  Made.  Eleven- 

piece  toilet  article  set  and  SI .00  carving  set.  All  cost  you 
50c;  sells  for  $1.00.  Big  daily  sales.  Write  to-day. 
Pierce  Chemical  Company,  Station  C,  Chicago 


Agents: — Here’s  A  Brand  New  Money-Maker 

Just  Out.  Quick,  Easy  Sales.  Big  Yearly  Profits.  Write 
Quick  for  Particulars.  Quaker  Mfg.  Co.,  137  Quaker  Bldg., 
Cincinnati,  O. 

Make  Big  Money  On  Our  Metallic  Letters. 

Best,  cheapest.  No  experience  required.  Sample  free. 
Universal  Sign  Co.,  9  14th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Terms  For  Advertisers 


This  Page  Is  One  Of  The  Best,  Quickest,  And 

cheapest  methods  of  getting  in  touch  with  a  large  number 
of  people. 

Have  you  something  to  sell  ?  Do  you  want  agents  or 
salesmen?  Then  this  is  the  place  to  tell  your  story.  This 
Department  appears  twice  a  month. 

Rate  $3.50  per  line;  3 %  cash  discount;  discount  on 

six-time  consecutive  order,  covering  three  months.  About 
eight  words  can  be  inserted  in  each  line.  Smallest  copy 
accepted,  three  lines. 

Terms  cash  with  order  unless  placed  by  recognized  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

Next  six  issues  are  December  19th;  January  2nd,  16th; 
and  February  6th,  20th;  March  6.  Must  have  copy  three 
weeks  n  advance  of  date  of  issue.  For  instance  De¬ 
cember  19th  closes  November  28th. 

Send  us  your  copy.  We  will  submit  proofs  and  prices. 


High-Grade  Salesmen 


Salesmen:  Exceptional  Opportunity  To  Make 

big,  immediate  profits  and  build  up  permanent,  profit¬ 
able  business  selling  Frantz  Premier  Electric  Cleaners 
now  $25.  60, OIK)  sold  last  year.  $100,000  advertising 
campaign  now  running.  See  current  magazines.  Real 
co-operation  and  selling  helps  given  salesmen.  Big 
commissions.  Fall  months  best  selling  season.  Write 
immediately  for  full  particulars.  Premier  Vacuum  Cleaner 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Traveling  Salesmen  Wanted.  Experience  Un¬ 
necessary.  Earn  Big  Pay  while  you  learn  by  mail  during 
spare  time,  only  eight  weeks’  time  required,  one  or  two 
hours  a  day.  Steady  position,  easy  work,  hundreds  of 
good  positions  to  select  from.  Write  today  for  free  book 
“A  Knight  of  the  Grip”,  containing  full  particulars  and 
testimonials  from  hundreds  of  our  students  who  are  earn¬ 
ing  Big  Salaries.  Address  Dept.  B-47  National  Salesmen’s 
Training  Association,  Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City, 
San  Francisco. 


Salesmen  Wanted.  Just  A  Few  More  Openings 

left.  If  you  can  show  us  that  you  are  an  A1  man  making 
small  towns  in  territory  still  open,  we  can  show  you  the 
best  side-line  Punch  Board  Proposition  ever  offered. 
Special  Territory.  Big  commissions,— Prompt  commis¬ 
sions,— Repeat  commissions.  Answer  quick.  Grove  Mfg. 
Co.,  2562  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Wanted:  Capable  Man  To  Sell  Manufacturer’s 

line  all  kinds  advertising  signs,  thermometers,  rules,  nov¬ 
elties,  calendars,  fans.  Attractive  year  around  selling 
proposition.  Liberal  commission.  Send  references  with 
application.  Sales  Deparment,  Up  To  Date  Advertising 
Co.,  Canisteo,  N.  Y. 

Salesmen— We  Have  Some  Excellent  Territory 

open  to  salesmen  of  ability.  This  is  a  proposition  that  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  best  class  of  concerns.  Sales  are  easy  and  your 
profits  large.  Write  us  today,  for  catalog  B.  A.,  covering 
the  Schick  All-Steel  Paper  Baler.  Davenport  Mfg.  Com¬ 
pany,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Salesmen— We  Will  Pay  You  Well.  Hardenburg’s 

famous  line  of  Leather  Goods,  Diaries,  and  other  Adver¬ 
tising  Specialties.  Produc;  of  thirty  years’  experience. 
Easy  sales,  satisfied  customers,  big  commissions.  A  serious 
offer  for  hustling  salesmen.  No  canvassers.  H.  B.  Harden- 
burg  &  Co.,  67  Washington  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Who  Are  You?  Prove  It  At  Banks,  Etc.,  By 

Photo-Identilication  Credential  (in  fine  leatherpocketbook) 
fuinished  with  $2,000  Accident  Insurance  Policy;  pays  bene¬ 
fits  for  injuries  or  sickness,  total  cost  $5  per  tear;  double 
benefits  $10.  Agents  wanted.  Hi_hest  commissions. 
Address  Underwriters.  1345  Insurance  Exchange.  Chicago. 

Salesmen  Wanted— To  Sell,  Exclusively,  Or  As  A 

side  line,  a  strictly  high-class  staple  article  to  lumber, 
hardware,  drug  and  paint  trade.  Cash  commission  paid 
each  we  k.  Sales  ability  and  energetic  work  only  re¬ 
quirements.  Address  Sales  Manager,  1200  Olive  St., 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Salesmen— Side  Line;  Electric  Sign;  Flashes 

changeable  wording  in  radiant  sparkling  b>  ams  of  colored 
electric  light;  outselling  everything  at  $10;  terms  30  days. 
Big  weekly  profits.  Flashtric  Sign  Works,  Chicago, 
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Agents  Wanted _ 


At  Last — A  Compressed  Air  Clothes  Washer; 

cleans  tub  of  clothes  in  3  min.  Weighs  but  2  lbs.  Price 
only  $1.50.  Agents  coining  money.  A  sale  at  every  house. 
Wendell  Vacuum  Washer  Co.,  507  Oak  St.,  Leipsic,  Ohio. 


Agents  Hurry— Something  New.  Sanitary  Tele- 

phone  device.  Millions  will  he  sold.  Steel  Corporatiou 
bought  1200.  Sells  itself.  Splendid  profit.  Write  today 
for  territory.  Phondate  Co.,  750  Spitzer  Bldg.,  Toledo,  O. 


What  Are  You  Selling?  If  We  Had  Your  Ad¬ 
dress  we’d  show  you  howto  sell  more,  and  largely  increase 
your  profits— not  one  week  but  weekly.  Pocket  samples  10c. 
S.  Mfg.  Co.,  2UB  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


COLLIER’S  FOR  NOVEMBER  21,  1914 


“/  believe  that  the  faithful  and 
considerate  reading  of  these 
books  will  give  any  man  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  a  liberal  education. 


THE  HARVARD  CLASSICS 

The  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books 

— History,  Fiction,  Science,  the  Drama,  Religion,  the  great 
Biographies,  the  master  Poems,  and  the  most  interesting 
tales  of  Travel.  Here  are  the  books  that  picture  the 
progress  of  the  human  race  from  the  earliest  times  down 
to  the  present  day,  through  the  writings  of  those  men 
who  have  made  our  civilization  what  it  is. 


From  a  lifetime  of  reading,  study  and  teaching  —  forty 
years  of  which  were  spent  as  President  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity —  Dr.  Eliot  has  put  aside  those  few  books  which 
he  considers  most  worth  while. 

Every  man  who  cares  to  read  efficiently  instead  of  waste- 
fully,  should  know  what  few  books  Dr.  Eliot  selected 
and  why.  He  should  know  why  100,000  successful  men 
are  finding  in  the  Harvard  Classics  just  the  mental  stim¬ 
ulus  they  need. 

A  Free  Booklet 

containing  Dr.  Eliot' s  own  state¬ 
ment  is  yours  for  the  asking — 

just  Mail  the  Coupon  today 


Col.  11-21-14 


P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON 
416  W.  13th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mail  me  free  and  without  obligation, 
that  booklet  containing  Dr.  Eliot’s  own 
statement  about  the  Harvard  Classics. 


Name 


For  Christmas  Morning 


A  KODAK 

And  throughout  the  day,  the 
taking  of  pictures  of  all  that  goes 
to  make  that  day  a  merry  one. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


Catalogue  free  at  your  dealer's 
or  by  mail. 
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an.  Dio 


Panama 

Paliforivia 


THINK  of  all  the  things  imaginable  to  make  yo'u  want  to 
travel;  consider  the  seasons,  the  weather,  your  own  education, 
your  comfort,  your  pleasure;  add  them  all  together  and  you 
will  have  part  of  the  reasons  for  coming  to  San  Diego  in  1915. 

This  wonderful  Exposition,  celebrating  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  will  welcome  the  world  on  January  1st,  and  will  not  close  its 
doors  until  midnight  of  the  last  day  of  1915. 

A  year  of  sunshine  and  soft,  caressing  breezes;  an  Exposition  of  man’s 
achievements;  a  demonstration  of  what  man  is  doing;  while  products  will  be 
exhibited,  processes  will  be  shown  ;  in  this,  all  former  Expositions  will  be  out¬ 
done  ;  others  have  shown  the  silent  evidences  of  man  s  skill  and  ingenuity;  this 
Exposition  will  show  manufactures,  farming,  tea  growing  and  such  things 
throbbing  with  the  life  of  performance. 

Don’t  miss  it!  Don’t  take  the  chance  of  regret,  following  regret,  as  your  friends  return  and  tell 
you  of  the  most  wonderful  Exposition  ever  held;  of  days  and  nights  of  comfort  and  entertainment  in  a 
land  full  of  romance  of  old  Spanish  Mission  days:  the  out  of  doors  part  of  this  wonderful  Exposition  is 
worth  the  trip  if  there  was  no  indoors  part. 

It  is  Southern  California, — plus!  In  less  than  two  months  after  the  opening  of  the 
San  Diego  Exposition,  San  Francisco  five  hundred  miles  north,  will  open  the  doors  of 
her  wonderful  Exposition.  Your  railroad  ticket  takes  you  to  both  without  extra  charge. 

Could  anyone  think  of  greater  inducements  !  Come  to  California  in  1915. 

the  Rockies,  in  the  deserts  and  forests,  on  the 


DETAIL  OF-  THC*  •  ' 
AKTcS  ATJDCRAITcJ  BLDG. 


On  up  the  coast  and  across 
plains  and  in  the  valleys  th 
make  all  other  lands  commonplace. 

This  is  the  West  of  Your  Country 

It  is  a  West  in  which  you  find  a  civilization  that  pre-dates  that  of  pre  historic  Egypt,  a 
country  far  excelling  those  of  the  Mediterranean;  it  is  the  Great  West  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  the 
Yosemite,  the  Yellowstone,  the  Painted  Desert,  the  Great  Trees;  the  Great  West  that  is  old,  yet 
young,  filled  with  the  wonders  of  the  world  and  with  the  romance  of  centuries.  It  is  the  West 
that  you  should  see,  and  1915  is  the  time  for  you  to  see  it,  when  California  with  her  two  Exposi¬ 
tions  offers  you  the  opportunity  and  special  rates. 

Railroad  fares  and  hotel  rates  add  to  the  inducement,  they  are  very  low  and  will  not  be 
raised.  Select  your  time,  come  when  you  can,  but  come! 

Ask  your  railroad  ticket  agents  for  the  facts,  then 

Get  your  ticket  to  San  Diego. 

“Sabemos  guardar  el  tesoro,  sabemos  vivir  y  en 
realidad  vivimos.  ” — Martial. 

“We  know  how  to  keep  the  treasure,  how  to 
live,  and  live  indeed.” — Martial. 
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STRATED  BY  HENRY  RALEIGH 


A  FOOTBALL  STORY  TOLD  BY  THE  TRAINER 


IT’S  great  to  be  back  again,  and  with  a 
sweet  taste  in  the  mouth  from  last  year. 
I  knowed  I’d  get  the  hankerin’  bad  as 
soon  as  the  nights  turned  cool.  Jennings 
let  me  off  a  little  earlier  this  year.  He  saw 
he  hadn’t  no  chance  for  the  rag,  and  so  he 
says  “Harry,”  he  says,  “Harry,  ol’  scout, 
there’s  them  that  needs  you  more  than  me. 
Go  to  it,  man,  and  put  over  another  like 
last  year.”  An’  that’s  why  I’m  here  right 
now,  thumbin’  over  these  here  prolate 
spearoids,  as  the  little  blue  rule  book  calls 
’em,  to  see  is  the  pebblin’  of  the  pigskin 
0.  K„  an’  listenin’  at  the  laein’s  to  see  is 
there  a  leak.  Yep,  I’m  up  at  reveille  an’ 
in  at  taps  an’  busy  as  a  high-priced  cheft 
breakin’  in  cookie  who’s  to  dish  up  the  chow 
fur  the  trainin’  table.  Smell  the  leather? 
Ain’t  it  good?  Look  at  them  cleats.  Some¬ 
thin’  new — Harrv  Hamill’s  own  dope,  an’ 
approved  by  every  coach  what  knows  a  new 
idee  when  he  sees  it.  Them  bandages? 
That’s  new  stuff  too.  Have  a  look  at  that 
basket  o’  fiber.  Couldn’t  figure  to  git  along 
without  it.  Picked  it  up  in  Baltimore  last 
time  me  an’  Hughie 'stopped  off  there. 


SAY,  three  years  ago,  if  anybody’d  said 
“Football”  to  me,  I’d  ’a’  said  “Wot?  That 
kid  college  game?  Nothin’  doin’  with  your 
ol’  pal.  I  got  all  the  trouble  I  want  fixin’  up 
this  here  bum  ankle  o’  Ty  Cobb’s  an’ 
kneadin’  wings,  starboard  an’  port.  None  o' 
this  here,  now,  football  for  me.  Woddo  I 
know  about  it  an’  woddo  I  care?”  That 
was  before  I  run  acrost  Cap’n  Jim — you 
know  him,  the  big  feller  with  the  jawr  an’ 
the  laugh  like  a  baby,  an’  that  damn 
pointin’  finger  that  says  all  he  ain’t  sayin’ 
w'en  he's  mad  clean  through.  You  remem¬ 
ber  last  year  w’en  Elwood  cum  up  from  the 
South  an’  give  him  some  o’  them  new¬ 
fangled  plays  o’  his'n? 

“You  see,  Jim,”  says  Elwood.  “In  this 
pass  you  make  your  delay  with  the  double 
flip,  quarter  to  left  half,  your  left  end  crosses  an’  runs  wide  to  the  right,  your  full 
back  makes  a  bluff,  an’  then  ...” 

“Southern  stuff,”  snaps  the  Cap’n. 

“But  Jim,”  says  Elwood  just  spillin’  his  new  dope  wot’d  been  festerin’  inside  all 
the  way  North,  “how  about  this  shift?  It’s  got  a  double-lateral  threat,  an’  when 
quarter  hollers  ‘hip’  the  tackles  an’  ends  jump.  .  .  .” 

“Good  night,”  suorts  the  Cap’n,  “we’d  crucify  it.” 

Yrep,  that’s  him.  Well,  as  I  set  out  to  say,  he  blew  in  to  see  his  ol’  pal  Hughey 
one  day  when  we  was  in  Chicago.  He  cum  into  the  clubhouse  after  the  game,  an' 
he  watches  me  at  work  on  Ty’s  ankle.  I’d  got  the  ol’  adhesive  pretty  well  done 
w’en  he  says  sudden,  “Nothin’  across  the  instep?  W’y  not?” 

“W’y,”  I  says,  “you  leave  a  little  openin’  down  the  instep  to  let  the  blood, keep 
a-circulatin’.  That’s  all.” 

“Huh,”  he  says,  an’  thought  a  minute.  “Know  anythin’  about  football?” 

“Nope,”  I  says  careless,  but  gettin’  curious. 

“An’  therefore  nothin’  much  about  protective  bandagin’,”  he  cuius  back  quick. 
“But  never  mind.  You’ll  learn.” 

That’s  how  it  all  cum  about.  We  cottons  to  each  other,  him  an’  me,  an’  in  the 
end  I  John-Hancocks  a  contract  to  be  ti  diner  of  the  football  team  at  Hudson 
Millingtary  Academy  where  the  War  Department  has  detailed  him  and  other 


officers  to  teach  ’em  Napoleon’s  dope,  all 
’cept  that  bum  mass  play  at  Waterloo.  But 
even  there,  Cap’n  Jim  says,  his  general¬ 
ship  was  all  right,  only  a  feller  named 
Marshall  gummed  the  signals  or  somethin’. 
You  can  see  yourself,  this  academy’s  jes’ 
like  Wes’  Point,  on’y  it’s  wot  they  calls  a 
distinctive  —  no,  that  ain’t  right — distin¬ 
guished  institution.  Bein'  distinguished 
thataway  keeps  people  from  hollerin’  “Tin, 
Tin”  at  ’em  w’en  they  parades  or  hikes 
somewheres.  An'  your  Uncle  Henry  is  by 
way  o'  bein’  a  distinguished  institution  liis- 
self,  tlio’  he  says  it  as  shouldn’t. 


HOW’D  I  get  to  be  a  distinguished  in¬ 
stitution?  Well,  I  guess  it  was  all 
over  me  findin’  out  wot  was  the  matter  with 
this  Harrison  last  year,  Harrison  wot  made 
the  All- America.  You  know,  the  kicker,  the 
feller  the  papers  all  had  pictures  of.  wit_ 
his  right  foot  stickin’  a  yard  over  liis  head, 
an'  his  red  hair  floppin’.  “Boom !”  they 
should  ’a’  put  at  the  bottom  o’  that  picture. 
That’s  the  way  it  sounded  to  us — "Boom !” 
like  a  big  gun  in  the  distance.  “Boom  !”  an’ 
the  rest  o’  the  boys  ran  down  the  field  like 
terriers,  an’  hollerin'  like  Iggorote  head¬ 
hunters.  Say,  it  was  hell  on  the  other  team, 
that  kind  o’  stuff  was.  In  the  last  two 
years  I  seen  some  kickers,  but  they  wasn’t 
none  on  ’em  no  Harrison.  But  then  I 
didn’t  get  hold  o’  Harrison  till  I'd  learned 
a  few. 

Well,  that  first  year  I  goes  up  to  the 
academy  with  Cap’n  Jim.  I’m  right  scared 
but  I  ain't  showin’  it  any.  The  river 
scenery  they  say  is  beautiful,  but  I  ain't 
seen  it  yet.  You  don’t  never  w’en  your 
travelin’  with  Cap'll  Jim.  I  was  busy  that 
first  trip  gettin'  my  defensive  bandagin’ 
dope.  Feet,  it  runs ;  feet,  ankles,  shins, 
knees,  thighs,  hips,  kidneys,  collar  bones, 
shoulders — elbows  don’t  cut  so  much  ice.  It’s 
them  ankles  an'  knees  that  accounts  for 
these  here  gray  hairs.  That’s  bandagin’ — from  the  bottom  up.  Say,  want  to  make  a 
fortune?  Invent  me  a  shoulder  pad  that  don’t  bind  the  joint.  I’m  workin’  on  one, 
but  it  ain’t  in  sight  yet.  Now  would  you  believe  it?  That  bandagin’  formula 
wakes  me  up  in  the  middle  o’  the  night  nowadays. 

Well,  we  gets  up  in  time  for  the  peerade.  Some  sight  that  was,  and  took  very 
religiouslike  at  Wes’  Point.  I  liked  the  look  o’  the  boys,  ’specially  w’en  they  come 
past  on  the  double-quick,  them  lines  o’  gray  fiashin’  like  so  much  steel  filin’s.  I 
got  my  jolt  right  quick,  though.  Cap’n  Jim  he  swung  me  ’round  after  the  peerade 
was  over  an'  introduced  me  to  the  commandant,  a  retired  major  he  was — retired 
but  not  retirin’.  He  had  a  hard  blue  eye  an’  a  gray  mustache,  an’  he  was  dolled 
up  some  in  soldier  stuff.  “Trainer?”  he  says,  “trainer?  what  do  we  need  of  a 
trainer?  These  young  men,  Mr.  Hamill,  are  always  in  perfect  condition."  An'  then  he 
scowled,  an’  I  seen  my  job  flickerin’,  contract  or  no  contract,  an’  I  seen  myself  train¬ 
in’  a  lot  o’  bum  white  hopes  till  the  big-league  trainin’  camps  opens  up  again.  Right 
here  I  get  a  awful  prod  in  the  back  an’  a  voice  snarls  in  my  ear:  “Say  som’p’n,  you 
fool,  say  som’p’n,  quick.”  The  swellin’  cum  out  o'  my  tongue  then,  so  it  don’t  fill  my 
mouth  no  more,  an’  I  says  perlitely  to  the  ol'  major :  “Beggin’  your  parding.  sir. 
these  young  men  is  fit  for  what  they  has  been  doin’,  but  not  for  football.  Kin  1 
ask  you  to  run  'em  aroun’  once  more  an’  then  ask  ’em  to  whistle?" 

gay,  that  gets  over.  I  seen  the  Irish  risin’  up  behind  them  two  eyes,  an’  pretty 


There  she  goes,  a-spinnin’  like  a  yaller  aerial  torpedo  ridin  the 
wind.  .  .  .  Then  she  seems  to  stop  as  if  somebody' d  pinned  her  to  the  blue  sky 
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>n  be  laughs  right  out  loud.  “All  right,  Mr.  Hamill,” 
he  says,  “all  right,  1  suspect  you  know  your  busi¬ 
ness.  But  you  gotta  work  ’em,  you  gotta  work  ’em.” 
Then  for  the  first  time  1  breathed  clear  down 
to  my  toes.  From  then  on  was  fairly  smooth  sailin’ 
an’  I  come  through  that  year,  although  we  got 
licked  with  some  degree  o’  credit,  We  lost  the 
big  game  to  Severn  Naval  Academy,  the  big 
school  that  sends  boys  to  Annapolis,  but  they 
had  us  every  way  all  season.  Nobody  don’t  seem 
to  know  where  they  get  them  whales  every  year, 
but  it’s  whales  they  get. 

/IS  FOR  me,  I’d  been  learnin’.  I  was  jerry  to  the 
1~\  towel  and  the  water-bottle  business  that  makes  a 
trainer  look  innocent  w’en  he  goes  out  on  the  field  to 
carry  instructions  from  the  coaches.  It’s  quick  work, 
that,  but  by  proper  use  o'  the  towel,  and  by  coverin’ 
the  office  with  the  time  o’  day  an’  all  this  an’  that, 
it  kin  be  done.  An’  wot  kin  be  done  I  kin  do.  W’ich 
is  sayin’  no  more  than  is  fair  an’  true. 

Last  year  I  got  back  kind  o’  late,  an’  pluggin’  up 
the  hill  from  the  station,  drillin’  through  the  heavy 
night  ah-,  I  sniffed  like,  an’  somehow  I  kinder  smelt 
som’p’n  wasn't  as  it  hadn’t  orter  been.  I  don’t  stop 
to  my  own  place  at  all,  but  goes  straight  to  Cap’n 
Jim’s  diggin's  in  officers’  quarters,  an’  there,  settin’ 
roun’  his  table  is  the  whole  kit  an’  kaboodle  of  the 
coaches,  none  o’ 
w  h  i  c  h  ain't  lookin’ 
none  too  happy. 

“I’m  listenin’.”  I 
s  a  y  s  ,  hopin’  a  grin 
might  be  contajus. 

It  wa’n’t.  though,  so  I 
sets  down  an’  waits. 

Nobody  ain’t  noticed 
me  much,  but  that’s 
army  stuff,  an’  I’m 
used  to  it.  Soon.  I 
knowed.  somebody’d 
bust.  Sure  enough. 

Cap’n  Jim  turns  to 
me  an’  says,  stickin’ 
out  his  c  h  i  u  ,  “Bad 
news.” 

“Shoot,”  I  says, 

“w’en  the  firin’ 
squad’s  ready.  I  don't 
need  no  bandage  over 
my-  lamps.” 


WE  GOT  only 
one  kicker.” 

“Yep,  Harrison, 
from  Jobey  Smith's 
Keen  Hall  squad  last 
year.  But  he’s  aces.” 

“We  got  a  few 
other  men  who  may 
or  may  not  learn  any¬ 
thing  much.  Then  we 
got  Jones  the 
captain.” 

“You  said  some¬ 
thin’  then.  A  bird.” 

“Yep,  f  r  o  m  the 
neck  ipr.  But  he’s 
full  of  malaria  ever 
since  summer  camp.” 

I  have  to  admit  that’s  bad,  but  noways  hopeless. 
“An  the  rest  of  ’em?”  I  asks. 

“All  knees  an’  ankles,”  says  Cap’n  Jim. 

“That’s  bad,”  I  says.  “I’ll  give  ’em  the  once  over 
in  the  inornin’.  Now,”  I  says,  “how  about  Severn? 
Didn’t  they  git  no  malaria  summer  cruisin’?” 

“No,”  says  Cap’n  Jim,  lookin’  glum.  “They  been 
whalin’  again.” 

“Hell,”  is  my  opinion,  an’  I’m  silent,  thinkin’. 

Cap'll  Jim  stuck  out  his  jaw  again  an’  turned  to  the 
other  coaches.  “As  for  the  whales,”  he  says,  “the 
only  thing  to  do  is  hit  ’em  at  the  shoe  tops  an’  bring 
home  the  laces  for  souvenirs.  For  the  rest  we  play 
the  ‘loose  ball’  game  almost  entirely.  Some  runnin’, 
some  forward  passin’,  but  mostly  kickin’.  Get  that, 
Hamill?”  turnin’  to  me.  “That  means  dosin’  an’  band¬ 
agin’,  dosin’  an’  bandagin’.  Nothin’s  to  happen  to 
Harrison  or  Jones.  Get  me?  An’  we  got  Yale  to  go 
against,  too.  Jones,  besides  his  malaria,  is  brittle  like 
a  pretzel.  Put  him  in  armor  an’  keep  him  there. 
That’s  all.” 

SOME  job,  all  right.  I  seen  where  this  football  team 
is  right  up  to  me — where  if  anythin’  happens  to  this 
Harrison  or  this  Jones  it’s  all  off  with  them  an’  all 
off  with  me  for  another  year.  The  future  ain't  right 
bright,  but  I  eats,  smokes  an’  sleeps,  an’  by  the  time 
for  practice  next  day  I’m  full  o’  the  same  ol’  pep  I 
always  was.  Right  away  I’m  in  for  trouble.  Both 
the  coaches  an’  this  Harrison  wants  to  kick  four 
hours  on  a  stretch,  an’  as  for  this  Jones,  you’d  think 
he  was  goin’  into  a  strait-jacket  when  I  claps  the 
protective  stuff  on  him.  There’s  a  big  row  right 
away.  “This  ain’t  no  china  shop,”  snorts  this  Jones. 
iid  it.  son,”  I  answers,  c-uttin’  out  some  more 
pieces  o’  tape.  “You  said  it,-  but  you  got  it 
d  to.  Now  step  right  up  an’  get  this  nice 


little  sugar-coated  quinine  pill.  I’d  give  you  a  bunch 
to  take  along,  but  I  know  that  roomy  o’  yours.  He’s 
got  a  sweet  tooth  an’  he  eats  ’em  like  bong  bongs.  No 
accountin’  for  some  tastes.” 

This  sort  o’  stuff  is  everyday  doings,  an’  I’m  hav¬ 
in’  the  fight  o’  my  long  life  w’en  we  opens  the  season 
with  Stevens  Institute.  They  ain’t  noways  as  big  an’ 
husky  as  our  boys,  an’  we  lose  our  breath  scorin’ 
touchdowns.  Everybody  is  feelin'  fit,  not  realizin'  how 
easy  it  is,  an’  there  is  practice  an’  more  practice  till  I 
gets  into  a  jawin’  match  with  the  coaches,  even  the 
boss,  who  threatens  to  fire  me.  That  night  I  passes 
the  Cap’n  an’  he  stops  me. 

“Fine  night,  Hamill,”  he  says.  T  admits  it  an’  is 
for  goin’  on  w’en  he  puts  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder.  “Hamill,”  he  says,  “you  done  right  to¬ 
day.  I  thank  you.  I  was  wonderin’  how  far  I  could 
go  with  you  before  you’d  fight.”  These  army  guys 
is  funny,  ain’t  they? 

NEXT  day  what  happens  but  this  Jones  flares  up 
and  downright  refuses  to  have  his  ankles  fixed 
up.  Troubles,  they  say,  never  comes  just  now  an’  then. 
I  chase  the  young  fire  eater  to  the  field,  but  the 
scrimmage  is  under  way  w’en  I  get  there,  and  I  be¬ 
gin  to  think  troubles  is  fired  from  a  Gatlin’  gun  w’en 
this  Jones  hobbles  off,  droppin’  to  one  knee  about 
every  three  steps,  with  as  pretty  a  blue  sprain  as  I 


ever  see.  He’s  mad  all  the  way  through,  though,  an’ 
I  can’t  do  nothin’  with  him.  “I’ll  fix  him,”  says  the 
Cap’n,  tryin’  to  look  cheerful.  Jones  sneaks  off  and 
fixes  up  some  kind  of  a  mess  o’  tape  on  his  ankle  and 
reports  for  practice. 

“Cap’n,”  he  says,  “I  wanna  get  in  there.” 

“Seen  Hamill  about  that  ankle  yet?” 

“No,  an’  I  ain’t  agoin’  to.  I  know  as  much  how 
to  take  care  of  myself  as  any  old  trainer.” 

“Good  night,  off  the  field,”  is  all  he  gets. 

WELL,  after  four  days  of  this,  Jones  caves  in  an’ 
comes  to  me.  “I  want  my  ankles,  especially  this 
sprained  one,  fixed  up,”  says  he. 

“Good,”  I  says,  “here’s  where  you  an’  me  is  goin’ 
to  be  friends  permanent,”  I  comes  back.  I  get  busy 
like  I  was  workin’  on  Ty  Cobb  the  night  before  a 
World  Series,  an’  out  runs  this  Jones  onto  the  field 
just  like  the  whole  of  a  man  that  he  ain’t.  It  was 
just  in  time.  Colgate  was  cornin’  down  Saturday 
with  a  team  that  had  been  makin’  trouble  for  the  big 
ones  right  along.  We  get  fooled  with  the  forward  pass 
for  the  time.  Hudson,  you  know,  plays  the  smashin’ 
end.  Yet  one  of  our  ends  leaps  up  an’  intercepts 
one  o’  the  Colgate  passes.  He  gets  the  Long  Corps 
Yell,  the  real  honor  yell,  you  understand,  from 
the  fool  cadets,  an’  the  hook  from  the  coaches. 
That’s  how  dumb  this  team  is.  Well,  finally, 
Colgate  gets  one  o’  those  piano-legged  backs  away 
for  sixty-five  yards  an’  a  touchdown.  Blue  is  the 
outlook,  you  ask?  No,  black,  black  as  the  Ninth 
Cavalry,  an’  that’s  some  furlough  to  sunshine. 
The  team  rallies,  an’  Harrison’s  kickin’ — he  could 
hit  a  ten-eent  piece  at  forty  yards — drives  the  red- 
legs  back.  But,  oh  Lord,  there  ain’t  time  for  nothin’, 
I  say  my  prayers. 

Say,  they’re  sure  enough  answered.  Not  more’n  a 


second  to  go,  an’  a  young  Rlondy  of  Colgate  kicks. 
This  Jones  gathers  it  in  sixty  yards  up  the  field,  an’ 
making  one  o’  his  quick  starts,  he  comes  across  the 
chalk  lines  throwin’  his  feet  in  everybody’s  face. 
He’s  over,  we  kick  a  goal — which  Colgate  hadn’t — 
an’  the  blessed  game  is  ours. 

FROM  then  on  the  team  keeps  improvin’  regular, 
things  begin  to  look  up,  an’  we  go  after  \Tale.  No¬ 
body  that  was  there  will  forget  that  day.  Here  was 
to  be  a  real  tryout  for  the  loose  ball  game.  Early 
Friday  mornin’  it  begun  to  rain.  Next  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  was  clear.  We  played  Saturday.  You  kin  do 
the  guessin’  as  to  wliat  the  weather  done  in  between. 
Saturday  mornin’  I’m  up  early  gettin’  the  mud  cleats 
in  shape — the  longest  I  had.  Then  I  put  a  big  tub 
on  the  floor  o’  the  gym  an’  filled  it  full  o’  rosin  for  the 
boys  to  roll  in.  I  sewed  a  pocket  in  Jones’s  jersey  an’ 
filled  that  full  o’  rosin,  too,  so  the  backs  would  have 
a  chance  to  catch  kicks.  Preparations  is  my  long 
soot.  You  know  the  rest,  how  we  beat  the  Elis  an’ 
all  that.  But  here’s  som’p’n  you  don’t  know — no,  nor 
nobody  else. 

Anyhow,  you  may  have  noticed  how  this  Harrison’s 
kicking  fell  off  in  that  last  quarter,  an’  how.  con¬ 
sequentially,  it  looked  for  a  time  as  if  we  would  get 
licked  after  all.  You  may  have  seen  me  run  out  on 
the  field  an’  patch  him  up  just  before  that.  Well,  I 

seen  he  was  groggy. 
Cap’n  Jim  is  away 
scoutin’  somewheres, 
an’  for  the  day  the 
team  is  handled  by 
Lieutenant  Smith.  We 
both  looks  Harrison 
over.  “Give  ’im  the 
signals,”  I  says  to 
this  leftenant. 

“Four,  fourteen, 
twenty-one,  eighteen, 
six;  what’s  that?” 
barks  this  Smith. 

Mass  on  left 
tackle,  I  take 
the  ball,  feint  right, 
then  turn  inside,” 
rattles  off  this  Har¬ 
rison.  That  was  right 
enough,  an’  so  was 
his  answers  to  about 
ten  more,  but  I  ain’t 
satisfied. 

“Look  here,  Har¬ 
rison,”  I  says,  “how 
many  goal  posts  do 
you  see?” 

“Seven,”  h  e  an¬ 
swers  glib.  Funny, 
ain’t  it?  Signals 
right  an’  true,  every¬ 
thin'  else  batty. 

“That’ll  do,”  I 
says.  “Good  night, 
get  off  the  field.” 
But  they  was  nothin’ 
doin’.  Fight  as  I 
would,  this  leftenant 
insisted  o  n  keepin’ 
him  in.  Hell,  that’s 
what  happens  when  the  boss  is  away.  This  Harrison, 
seemingly  badly  hurt,  finishes  the  game,  kickin’  poorer 
an’  poorer  every  minute. 

Well,  he  ain’t  the  ol’  Harrison  next  week,  nor  the 
week  after,  nor  yet  another  week.  Me  an’  the  Cap’n 
is  up  a  tree.  We’d  fixed  up  this  Jones,  but  now  here 
is  this  Harrison,  kickin’  rotten,  an’  we  playin’  the 
loose  ball  game  an’  dependin’  on  him  to  make  the 
scorin’  openin’s. 

Tears,  crepe,  muffled  drums. 

The  whole  team  begun  to  go  downhill.  It  was  slip 
an’  slide,  ketch  on  for  an  hour  or  two,  an’  then  an¬ 
other  avalanche.  Then  one  night  Cap’n  Jim  come 
to  me. 

“Hamill,”  he  says,  “it’s  up  to  you.  What’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  Harrison?” 

“Gawd  knows,”  I  says,  “I  can’t  find  out.” 

“Hamill,”  says  the  Cap’n — an’  lie’s  lookin’  ugly — 
“I’ll  tell  you  what’s  the  matter  with  him.  He’s  yellow. 
There’s  a  yellow  streak  as  broad  as  my  hand  right  up 
his  back.  He  got  it  in  the  Yale  game.  Y"ou  can’t 
fool  me.” 

WELL,  I’d  thought  of  that,  knowin’  his  injury 
ain’t  serious,  but  I’d  put  him  to  every  test  we 
trainers  know,  an’  we  know  a  lot,  an’  there  wa’n’t  no 
sign  of  a  flinch. 

“No,”  I  says,  “I  don’t  think  so.” 

“Don’t  think  so,  don’t  think  so.  Who  asked  you  to 
think?  You're  not  hired  to  think.  You  gotta  know. 
I’ll  do  all  the  thinkin'  that’s  done  around  here.  You 
find  out ,  see?  You  find  out,  an’  w’en  you  do  find  out, 
let  me  know.  Lord  knows  we  gotta  play  him  against 
Severn  anyhow.  I  say  he’s  yellow.  You  say  no.  I 
know  ho\  •  to  treat  a  man  that’s  yellow.  You  find 
out  before  the  game  with  Severn.  I  give  you  till  the 
last  minute  if  you  ( Continued  on  page  2G) 


I  drops  in  casual  one  night  on  Harrison  an  ’  his  roomy. 

Here  was  Harrison  studyin’  so  hard  you  could  hear  him,  and  here  was  his  roomy  cookin’  —  hot  dogs  they  was 
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ATE  in  September,  1012, 

I  got  my  first  look  at  the 
Boston  National  League 
Club,  knowing  that  I  was  to 
manage  it.  The  team  was  just 
playing  out  its  schedule — that 
was  all — and  at  the  time  was  appear¬ 
ing  at  the  Polo  Grounds  against  the 
New  York  Giants.  As  Mr.  Gaffney, 
the  owner  of  the  club,  and  I  sat  fai 
hack  in  the  sparsely  filled  grand 
stand  and  watched  this  team’s  slovenly  performance, 
but  one  thought  kept  running  through  m.v  head.  "It’s 
a  baseball  horror,”  I  repeated  over  and  over  to 
myself. 

“What  do  you  think  of  the  club?”  asked  Mr.  Gaffney 
cautiously. 

“I  guess  we’ll  have  to  make  some  changes,”  I  replied. 

“We  want  a  winner,”  answered  Mr.  Gaffney.  “You 
are  the  absolute  boss  of  the  playing  end  of  this  club. 
Run  it  as  if  it  were  your  own.” 

Again  I  settled  back  in  my  seat,  studying  this  club 
on  the  field.  I  was  never  nearer  to  being  discouraged. 
The  players  were  ambitionless,  incapable,  careless.  Op¬ 
portunity  after  opportunity  passed  when  they  might 
have  gotten  the  Giants  on  the  run  or  when  a  pitcher 
might  have  been  shifted  or  a  hitter  put  in  to  stave  off 
and  perhaps  avoid  defeat.  Always  I  have  had  the 
to  be  put  in  charge  of  tail-end  baseball  teams, 

_  had 
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but  this  one  was  absolutely  the  worst  I  had  ever 
seen  in  the  big  leagues  in  all  my  twenty-five  years’ 
baseball  experience.  The  players  seemed  to  start  the 
game  with  the  idea  that  they  were  playing  the  New 
York  Giants,  and  for  this  reason  there  was  no  use  in 
trying.  Practically  the  only  asset  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  was  a  franchise  in  the  league. 

The  Thing  Called  Nerve 

MR.  GAFFNEY’S  promise  that  I  was  to  be  the 
absolute  boss  of  the  playing  end  of  the  club  was 
the  one  silver  lining  I  could  find  to  all  these  black 
clouds,  and  I  want  to  say  that  Mr.  Gaffney  has  never 
gone  back  on  that  promise,  even  though  the  club  was 
in  last  place  until  the  first  of  July  this  year,  and  he 
stood  to  be  a  heavy  loser  on  the  summer. 

Of  the  men  who  came  under  my  charge  when  I  first 
took  the  reins  in  the  late  fall  of  1912,  Tyler  and  Hess, 
both  pitchers,  are  the  only  two  who  remain  with  the 

club  at  present.  ... 

As  most  fans  know,  the  world  championship  title 
goes  to  the  contending  team  winning  four  out  of  seven 
games.  Not  until  this  fall  had  the  series  ever  been 
settled  in  four  straight  contests,  when  the  Boston  club 
accomplished  the  feat  and  established  the  record,  al¬ 
though  it  went  into  it  classed  as  a  rank  outside  team, 
composed  mostly  of  “bushers.”  After  my  team  had 
taken  the  first  three  games,  the  fourth  was  scheduled 
to  be  played  in  Boston  where  the  third  had  taken 
place.  If  we  lost  that  game,  it  meant  we  must  journey 
back  to  Philadelphia  for  the  fifth  battle  to  be  played 
in  the  Athletics’  park  the  next  day.  The  train  left 
immediately  after  the  game. 

Our  secretary,  Herman  Nickerson,  had  made  a 

reservation  on  the  sleeper 
for  the  Boston  club  from 
Boston  to  Philadelphia  in 
case  of  our  defeat,  and  had 
told  me  nothing  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement  until  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  day  of  the  final 
game.  Then  he  said  :  “Well, 
George,  I’ve  got  the  reserva¬ 
tion  made  to  Philly,  but  I 
hope  we  won’t  need  to  use  it.” 
“Cancel  it,”  I  said. 

“Why?”  he  asked,  sur¬ 
prised. 

“Because  we  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  need  it,”  I  answered. 
Four  or  five  of  my  players 
overheard  this  conversation, 
which  took  place  in  the  club¬ 
house.  It  was  a  mental  tonic 
to  them,  as  I  intended  it 
should  be.  But  Nickerson 
had  a  secret  notion  that  the 
strain  of  the  series  had 
affected  my  mind,  as  he 
has  told  me  since.  Still  he 
went  away  and  obeyed. 

Before  that  final  game  I 
did  not  pack  my  bag.  My 
players  knew  it.  We  had  no 
reservation  to  Philadelphia. 
I  took  care  all  my  players 
were  aware  of  that  also.  If 
Dick  Rudolph  we  had  lost,  we  would  have 

A  pitcher  with  a  priceless  arm  been  in  a  bad  fix. 


tional  League  season,  Smith 
broke  his  leg  sliding  for  sec¬ 
ond  base  in  the  last  inning  of 
the  first  game  of  a  double- 
header  in  Brooklyn  that  did 
not  amount  to  anything.  The 
old  hesitation,  which  has  caused 
the  breaking  of  so  many  valuable 
big-league  bones,  was  the  undoing  of 
Smith.  He  started  to  slide  for  the 
base,  saw  that  he  did  not  need  to, 
tried  to  stop,  caught  his  spike,  and  his  leg  was  bent 
under  him  and  broken.  This  looked  like  the  crown¬ 
ing  blow,  and  our  few  backers  thought  the  luck,  over 
which  the  newspapers  made  such  a  fuss  all  season, 
had  finally  deserted  us. 
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George  T.  Stallings 

Most  remarkable  molder  of  human  material  in  baseball 

All  this  is  part  of  the  system  that  I  employ  to  work 
a  ball  club.  I  worked  on  one  man  on  my  club  for  a 
year  and  a  half  before  he  proved  himself  to  be  a 
game  ball  player.  Most  managers  would  have  passed 
him  up,  labeled  him  “yellow,”  and  sent  him  hack  to  the 
“bushes.”  When  my  team  found  out  that  I  did  not 
expect  to  go  back  to  Philadelphia  and  that  I  was  back¬ 
ing  up  my  “hunch”  by  making  no  preparations,  the 
players  got  the  idea  they  could  win  that  fourth  game, 
and  they  did  it.  It  all  helped  to  put  them  In  the 
frame  of  mind  in  which  I  wanted  them. 

/  Take  a  Chance  on  a  Loser 

GIVE  me  a  ball  club  of  only  medium  ability,  and,  if 
I  can  get  the  players  in  the  right  frame  of  mind, 
they  will  beat  the  world  champions.  But  they  have  got  to 
believe  they  can  do  it.  My  team  went  into  the  World 
Series  in  October  right  to  the  minute.  No  entry  into 
a  great  sporting  event  was  ever  better  conditioned  for 
the  job  ahead.  Nervousness  over  the  importance  of  a 
World  Series  has  caused  more  than  one  good  hall  team 
to  blow  when  it  has  gotten  off  on  the  wrong  foot. 

Let  me  insert  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean  by 
“training  them  mentally.”  In  August  I  obtained  from 
the  Brooklyn  club  a  third  baseman  named  Smith  be¬ 
cause  Brooklyn  could  not  do  much  with  him  and  be¬ 
cause  he  was  flirting  with  the  outlaws.  When  I  con¬ 
sidered  buying  him,  several  friends  of  mine  in  baseball 
came  to  me  and  told  me  that  I  was  crazy  if  I  did. 

“Why,  that  fellow’s  a  baseball  anarchist,”  one  friend 
told  me.  “Don’t  touch  him.” 

Well,  against  this  advice,  I  signed  Smith,  who  is 
known  among  ball  players  as  “Red,”  and  I  wired  him 
to  come  to  Boston  to  talk  terms.  We  agreed  to  the 
salary  without  much  trouble,  and  then  Smith  had  a 
talk  with  Mr.  Gaffney,  the  owner  of  the  club.  After 
a  chat  of  a  few  minutes,  he  started  to  leave,  saying: 
“Well,  I’ll  see  you  to-morrow  afternoon.” 
“To-morrow  morning,”  corrected  Mr.  Gaffney. 
“What?  Does  this  club  still  hold  morning  practice?” 
inquired  the  surprised  Smith. 

“Every  day  except  Sunday,”  replied  the  owner. 

“We  quit  that  stuff  in  Brooklyn  a  month  ago,”  an¬ 
swered  Smith. 

The  Loser’s  Career 

SMITH  showed  up  for  morning  practice  the  next  day, 
soon  caught  the  spirit  of  the  club,  and  liked  it.  I 
never  had  a  man  fit  into  a  team  better,  jibe  more  per¬ 
fectly  on  the  plays  that  my  other  men  had  been  using 
all  season,  or  try  harder.  Before  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son  we  all  came  to  regard  him  as  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  cogs  in  the  machine,  with  his  steady  fielding  and 
hard  hitting.  Then  the  day  before  the  end  of  the  Na- 


Reversing  Waterloo 

GUESS  I  felt  this  injury  to  Smith  more  keenly  than 
any  of  the  others,  since  I  have  been  in  baseball  for 
twenty-five  years  with  one  ambition— to  win  a  world 
championship.  As  soon  as  we  realized  how  serious 
the  injury  was  we  all  looked  as  cheerful  as  a  crowd 
of  professional  mourners.  Right  after  the  game  I  went 
out  to  the  clubhouse  and  shut  the  door.  The  whole  club 
was  heart-broken,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  then  and 
there  that  I  would  not  take  any  more  chances  with  regu¬ 
lars  being  hurt.  “Maranville,”  I  said,  “you  are  out  of 
the  game,  and  Evers,  and  Schmidt,  and  Gowdy,  and 
Connolly,  and  the  rest  of  you  regulars.  I’m  going  to  tell 
you  fellows  the  reason  I’m  doing  this.  I  just  want 
to  show  you  that  this  injury  to  Smith  isn’t  going  to 
hurt  our  chances  in  the  series.  I  want  to  show  you 
that  a  scrub  team  can  win  a  ball  game  when  it  goes 
out  there  with  the  players’  minds  made  up. 

“Now,  you  moss  aggies,”  I  continued  to  my  second 
string,  “you  have  been  sitting  around  on  the  bench  all 
season  begging  for  a  chance.  Here  is  where  you  can 
do  something.  If  any  of  you  want  to  be  allowed  back 
in  the  clubhouse  to  get  dressed  afterward,  win  that 
ball  game.  I  want  that  one.” 

It  was  one  of  the  worst-looking  ball  clubs  I  have 
ever  seen,  with  substitute  catchers  playing  in  the  in¬ 
field  and  extra  pitchers  in  the  outfield.  Yet  they 
went  out  and  beat  the  life  out  of  Brooklyn  by  the 
score  of  9  to  2.  This  helped  to  put  confidence  into 
my  regulars. 

The  night  that  “Red”  Smith  was  hurt  I  called  all 
the  players  to  my  room  for  what  our  opponents  call 
“skull”  practice — an  important  part  of  the  regular 
routine  of  any  team  I  manage.  I  gave  the  men  a 
good  straight  talk  and  told  them  that  we  had  a 
player  who  could  fill  in  at  third  base  and  who  would 
keep  us  from  missing  Smith.  He  subsequently  proved 
that  he  could  live  up  to  my  prediction.  I  mean 
“Charley”  Deal,  who  had  been  forced  to  quit  the  game 
earlier  in  the  season  because  of  a  bad  case  of  “Charley 
horse,”  but  who  was  in  perfect  condition  then.  “We’ll 
just  have  to  bite  off  more  and  chew  harder,”  I  told  my 
players  that  night  in  the  room.  By  the  time  the  ball 
club  left  me  their  heads  were  up  again.  I  had  con¬ 
vinced  them  that  we  could  get  along  without  Smith, 
although  I'll  confess  to  some  doubts  myself  now.  As 
I  said,  no  team  was  ever  more  carefully  prepared  for 
a  World  Series  than  the  Boston  club  was  for  this  one. 
We  did  not  leave  the 
blink  of  an  eye  to 
chance.  My  clubhouse 
slogan  is :  “Get  the 
percentage.” 

It  may  be  necessary 
to  explain  this  ex- 


pression  to  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with 
clubhouse  parlance. 
When  a  ball  player 
says  he  has  the  “per¬ 
centage,”  he  means 
that  he  has  a  little 
edge.  I  try  to  drill  it 
into  my  men  that  they 
are  never  to  make  a 
play  without  giving 
their  team  the  best 
of  it.  For  instance, 
if  a  base  runner  is  on 
first  and  the  batter  in¬ 
tends  to  try  to  hit  in¬ 
stead  of  makinga  sac¬ 
rifice,  he  endeavors  to 
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sh  the  ball  toward  right  field.  This  puts  it  away 
from  second  base,  where  the  runner  is  going,  and  he 
has  a  good  chance  to  get  there.  If  you  will  look  at 
the  records,  you  will  find  the  percentage  of  double 
plays  made  against  the  Boston  team  last  season  very 
small.  We  intended  to  go  into  the  World  Series  with 
the  “percentage”  on  the  Athletics  and,  I  might  add, 
succeeded.  I  knew  that  Mack’s  club  did  not  regard 
us  as  a  strong  team,  and  would  probably  be  more  lax 
in  its  preparation  on  this  account.  This  in  itself  was 
a  big  advantage.  Also  this  warning  was  repeated  over 
and  over  again :  “Don’t  let  them  get  your  signs.” 

Sizing  Up  the  Athletics 

FROM  my  experience  in  the  American  League,  I  knew 
that  this  team  was  a  dangerous  signal-stealing  club. 
This  is  no  charge  of  unfairness,  but  rather  a  boost,  as 
baseball  is  played,  since  the  coachers  on  the  lines  get 
the  catcher’s  signals  to  the  pitcher  and  pass  them  to 
the  batter,  and  the  job  requires  great  quickness  of  eye 
and  mind,  and  the  practice  is  also  risky  for  the  hitter, 
should  he  be  “tipped”  wrongly.  In  this  way  the  hitter 
knows  when  a  fast  ball  is  coming  and  waits  for  this 
“cripple,”  as  we  call  it  in  baseball.  I  also  knew  that 
several  of  the  men  in  the  Athletics’  batting  order, 
reputed  to  be  sluggers,  could  not  hit  their  weight  if 
the  coachers  did  not  have  a  chance  to  tell  them  what 
sort  of  a  ball  to  expect.  A  batter,  of  course,  cannot  set 
himself  for  a  curve  ball  as  well  as  he  can  for  a  fast  one. 

At  the  time  we  got  these  repeated  warnings  we  were 
perfecting  a  code  of  signals  which  no  one,  I  believe, 
would  be  able  to  understand  even  if  the  coachers  did 
get  a  glimpse  at  them,  but  for  fear  there  might  be  a 
leak  back  somewhere  we  discarded  this  set  and  began 
work  on  a  new  collection.  It  was  a  rather  intricate 
and  complicated  set.  but  nobody  could  have  told  what 
the  catcher  meant  if  the 
signs  enabled  him  to 
look  straight  into  his 
glove  as  he  gave  them. 

Our  pitchers  and  catch¬ 
ers  practiced  these  con¬ 
stantly  both  on  and  off 
the  field. 

All  this  time  I  had 
been  carefully  prepar¬ 
ing  the  minds  of  the 
players  to  face  the  Ath¬ 
letics,  rated  and  widely 
advertised  as  the  great¬ 
est  club  in  the  history 
of  the  game.  Fred 
Mitchell  —  the  veteran 
coach  whom  I  havecalled 
my  right  eye — and  I 
framed  up  two  or  three 
jobs  on  the  players  to 
give  t  li  e  m  confidence. 

Also  we  worked  out  a 
p  1  a  n  which  convinced 
the  men  that  they  could 
win  any  game  that  they 
wanted  to  put  away. 

After  the  pennant  had 
been  cinched,  I  did  not  push  the  club  to  victory  after 
victory  when  these  were  not  necessary,  but  I  let  it 
ease  off,  always  endeavoring  to  keep  up  the  “pepper,” 
however.  I  would  let  the  club  go  along  and  lose 
a  game  or  two,  slopping  through  them.  Then  I  would 
say :  “I  want  this  one.  Let’s  get  it.”  They  would 
go  out  and  win,  and  these  victories  convinced  the 
players  that  they  could  take  any  battle  that  they 
made  up  their  minds  to  win. 

Then  came  the  final  piece  of  luck.  I  asked  “Connie” 
Mack  for  the  use  of  his  park  for  practice  on  the  day 
before  the  opening  of  these  series  so  that  my  players 
could  get  used  to  the  sun,  which  is  bad  on  that  field. 
He  refused,  and  this  refusal  made  all  the  Boston 
players  indignant.  It  was  worth  a  lot  more  to  us  than 
the  hour  or  two  of  practice  ever  could  have  been.  They 
went  into  the  games  mad,  and  they  fought  all  the  way. 
It  was  an  ideal  mental  attitude.  Mack  himself  had 
touched  off  the  temper  of  my  team,  and  he  got  a  bad 
flareback.  But  there  was  no  let-up  when  the  series 
began  after  all  those  days  of  preparation.  Every  move 
was  made  carefully  to  “get  the  percentage.” 

Breaking  Their  Hearts 

HE  play  that  we  all  thought  finally  broke  the  hearts 
of  the  Athletics  occurred  in  the  last  game  when 
Mack’s  club  had  a  man  on  second  base  with  no  one  out. 
My  team  was  two  runs  ahead.  Walsh  was  the  base 
runner  and  Barry  the  batter.  Barry  had  two  strikes 
when  I  signaled  Rudolph,  the  pitcher,  to  throw  a  curve 
ball  on  the  outside  of  the  plate,  figuring  that  the  batter 
would  keep  bending  to  get  at  the  ball  as  it  broke  and 
not  daring  to  let  it  pass  without  offering  at  it  for  fear 
it  would  be  a  strike.  The  runner  would  naturally  get 
his  start  as  he  saw  the  batter  begin  to  swing.  It 
worked  beautifully.  Barry  kept  stretching  to  reach 
the  curving  ball,  and  finally  missed  it.  Evers  ran  in 
behind  Walsh  on  second  as  Gowdy,  our  catcher, 
whipped  the  ball  to  him.  The  base  runner  was  tagged 
out  It  had  lifted  the  Boston  club  out  of  a  hole  and 
the  chance  of  our,  opponents  to  score, 
ays  will  take  the  heart  out  of  a  team.  That 
eally  been  made  in  “skull”  practice  several 


mornings  previous,  and  we  were  only  waiting  for  the 
right  opportunity  to  pull  it.  I  have  been  laughed  at 
and  called  crazy  for  holding  this  “skull”  practice — 
the  hour  when  we  talk  over  the  plays  and  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  our  opponents  in  our  schoolroom  at 
a  blackboard — but  plays  of  this  sort  still  convince  me 
that  it  is  an  institution  worth  sticking  to. 

Many  followers  of  baseball  were  surprised  by  the  hit¬ 
ting  of  the  Braves  in  the  series,  several  critics  claim¬ 
ing  before  it  was  played  that  good  pitching  had  won 
the  pennant  for  us.  This  is  not  true,  as  is  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  since  the  series.  But  we  prepared  carefully  for 
the  hitting  in  each  game.  I  don't  believe  in  a  ball 
player  eating  a  heavy  lunch,  for  it  only  makes  him 
sleepy  and  slow  in  the  afternoon.  The  average  star 
will  eat  a  very  light  lunch  if  any  at  all. 

Do  I  Bawl  Them  Out? 

N  THE  opening  day  of  the  World  Series  I  could  not 
make  up  my  mind  whether  Mack  would  start  Ben¬ 
der  or  Blank.  I  naturally  expected  to  see  Bender  take 
off  his  sweater,  but  I  wasn’t  going  to  leave  anything  to 
chance  that  I  could  provide  for,  so  I  sent  a  left-handed 
pitcher  to  fine  corner  of  the  field  and  had  the  right- 
handed  hitters  taking  batting  practice  from  his 
“stuff.”  A  right-hander  was  serving  them  up  to  the 
left-handed  swingers  in  the  other  corner.  The  club  put 
in  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  batting  prac¬ 
tice  on  the  first  two  days  before  we  ever  went  to 
Shibe  Park.  And  all  these  little  details  of  prepara¬ 
tion  and  the  careful  watching  for  opportunities 
counted  in  the  series.  Whichever  club  gets  the  jump 
iL  a  short  series  has  a  big  advantage,  and  that  was 
what  we  were  looking  for.  And  my  players  went  into 
it  in  just  the  right  frame  of  mind  to  get  that  jump. 

Much  has  been  printed  in  the  newspapers  about  how 


I  scold  and  abuse  my  players  for  mistakes  that  they 
make.  They  themselves  term  it  “getting  bawled  out.” 
It  is  true  that  I  do  go  after  some  of  them  red-handed 
at  times,  but  it  is  mostly  to  find  out  whether  they  are 
game,  and  I  haven’t  room  for  any  man  on  my  team 
who  is  not  game. 

Even  if  I  Do 

ONCE  had  a  pitcher ;  in  fact,  he  was  with  the  Bos¬ 
ton  cluli  when  I  first  took  hold  of  it,  and  I  finally 
let  him  go  because  he  was  such  a  temptation  to  me — 
a  strange  reason.  I  won't  mention  the  pitcher’s  name, 
since  he  is  dead  now,  but  I'll  admit  that  one  of  the 
hardest  things  I  have  ever  done  since  I  have  been  in 
baseball  was  to  turn  that  pitcher  loose.  He  was  one 
of  those  men  who,  you  would  always  think,  was  be¬ 
ing  beaten  by  hard  luck  and  you  knew  that  he  would 
surely  win  for  you  the  next  time — but  he  just  never 
won.  I  have  seen  that  pitcher  warm  up  with  so  much 
“stuff”  that,  if  he  had  worked  the  same  way  in  the 
box,  he  could  have  beaten  any  ball  club  in  the  world. 
Besides  this,  he  could  bat,  was  fast  on  his  feet,  held 
up  base  runners  well,  and  had  a  splendid  balk  motion. 
By  a  “balk  motion”  I  mean  that  a  pitcher  can  almost 
start  his  motion  to  the  batter  to  make  the  runner  on 
first  think  he  is  going  to  pitch,  in  order  to  draw  him 
off,  but  he  does  not  go  so  far  that  he  cannot  throw  to 
first  to  get  him.  In  other  words,  he  comes  as  near  as 
he  can  to  making  a  balk  without  actually  committing 
one.  But  this  pitcher  would  always  falter  in  the 
pinch.  When  the  game  was  tight,  he  would  throw  one 
up  in  the  “groove,”  which  is  right  across  the  heart 
of  the  plate  where  the  batter  can  hit  it  and  the  ball 
would  be  smashed  out  far  enough  to  “blow”  the  ball 
game.  I  regretted  to  admit  to  myself  that  this  man 
was  not  game,  but  I  finally  had  to  do  it. 

Although  I  have  “bawled  out”  every  player  on  my 
club  often,  they  trust  me,  and  if  any  one  of  them  has 
trouble  of  any  sort  I  am  the  first  one  that  he  comes 
to  about  it.  I  am  the  father  confessor  to  the  team, 
and  I  believe  that  this  is  because  I  always  make  it  a 
point  to  stay  around  where  my  ball  players  are. 
Wherever  the  Boston  team  is,  there  you  will  find 


Stallings.  I  don’t  turn  the  morning  practice  over  to 
the  veteran  coach  of  the  pitchers  to  handle.  I  am  out  ; 
there  myself  and  give  the  players  a  talk  in  the  club¬ 
house,  where  we  have  a  blackboard  to  work  out  plays, 
and  then  go  on  the  field  and  watch  them  practice  and 
perfect  these  same  plays. 

• 

Doctoring  a  Yellow  Streak 

O  ONE  club  that  I  managed  a  man  came  by  the 
waiver  route,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  be  very  game. 

In  fact,  other  managers  had  told  me  he  was  “yellow,” 
|ut  I  thought  he  had  it  in  him,  if  properly  treated  for 
his  lack  of  spirit,  so  I  stuck  to  him.  It.  took  me  a 
year  and  a  half  of  fussing  over  that  player  and  study¬ 
ing  his  individuality  to  get  him  in  the  right  frame 
of  mind,  but  when  I  once  had  him  looking  at  things 
as  I  wanted  him  to,  he  became  a  star,  although  he 
was  a  discard  and  was  being  passed  along  by  all  the 
other  major-league  clubs  when  I  grabbed  him.  He  is 
not  with  my  team  now,  let  me  add,  so  that  there  is  no 
use  in  the  reader  guessing  as  to  his  identity.  Once, 
during  an  important  series  when  this  same  player 
had  become  a  regular,  he  let  a  fly  fall  in  front  of  him 
in  the  first  game  of  a  double-header  that  he  should 
have  caught  off  his  chest.  When  he  came  to  the  bench 
I  handed  him  a  tongue-lashing  that  drove  him  right 
out  of  the  park. 

“Go  out  and  take  off  that  uniform,”  I  told  him. 
“You  are  not  man  enough  to  fit  it.” 

I  would  not  let  him  in  the  park  for  the  second  game. 

It  cost  us  the  contest,  I  believe,  because  I  had  to  put 
a  very  raw  substitute  in  his  place  who  bobbed  up  with 
a  couple  of  costly  errors,  but  it  made  a  ball  player  of 
him.  He  was  a  changed  man  from  that  day.  He  is 
one  of  the  hardest  fighters  in  baseball  now. 

Sometimes  in  the  heat  of  battle  I  will  go  after  a  man 

too  strong.  There  was  a 
pitcher  with  a  club  of 
mine  once  w  h  o  was 
more  or  less  of  a  vet¬ 
eran  and  who  thought 
he  could  lean  against  a 
reputation  which  was 
pretty  fragile  at  the 
best.  To  the  veteran 
I  said : 

“You  are  No.  2  pitcher 
to-day.” 

Now  that  means  this 
pitcher  is  supposed  to  go 
to  the  warm-u p  pen 
with  a  catcher  as  soon 
as  the  game  starts  and 
work  his  arm  out  a  lit¬ 
tle  bit  so  that  he  will 
be  prepared  to  go  to  the 
box  in  case  of  emer¬ 
gency.  It  is  to  prevent 
being  caught  in  a  hole 
without  a  pitcher 
warmed  up,  and  this 
has  cost  teams  a  lot  of 
ball  games.  My  club 
was  playing  away  from 
home,  and  we  went  in  and  made  four  or  five  runs  in 
the  first  inning.  The  twirler  I  had  selected  to  work 
that  day  got  away  bad,  being  wild,  and  he  passed  a 
couple  of  men,  hit  another,  and  threatened  to  “blow” 
the  ball  game  for  us  right  there.  I  was  steaming  up 
in  pretty  good  style  on  the  bench  when  I  looked 
around  and  saw  No.  2  pitcher  sitting  there  without 
making  any  break  to  warm  up. 

“You  big,  stout,  lazy  dub,”  I  began,  and  then  went 
ahead  with  some  other  trimmings,  finally  asking  him 
why  he  wasn’t  out  warming  up  instead  of  ornament¬ 
ing  the  bench.  He  went,  and,  as  things  turned  out,  I 
did  not  need  to  call  on  him.  We  won  the  game  by  a 
single  run.  After  the  contest  I  found  this  veteran 
pitcher  sitting  on  one  of  the  benches  in  the  clubhouse 
with  his  head  between  his  hands,  looking  very  de¬ 
jected.  He  had  not  even  begun  to  undress. 

“What’s  the  matter,  old  boy?”  I  asked. 

“I  was  just  thinking  of  what  you  said  to  me  out 
there  to-day,”  he  replied,  “and  trying  to  make  up  my 
mind  whether  I  would  lick  you  and  quit  the  club.” 

“I  apologize  to  you  here  in  front  of  all  the  other 
players,”  I  said.  “You’ve  known  me  long  enough  to 
realize  that  the  things  I  say  in  the  heat  of  battle  I 
don’t  mean.  But  when  I  tell  a  man  he  is  No.  2  pitcher, 

I  expect  him  to  be  ready  to  go  into  that  box  and  don’t 
look  to  have  him  sitting  on  the  bench.  That’s  some¬ 
thing  for  you  to  remember,  and  it  will  save  you  a  lot 
of  trouble.” 

The  Weeding  Process 

NE  of  the  toughest  jobs  that  a  manager  faces  is 
house  cleaning,  since  it  must  be  done  gradually.  No 
one  can  afford  to  tear  a  team  to  pieces  all  at  once, 
but  he  must  work  with  what  he  has  and  fill  in  when 
he  sees  the  chance.  It  is  also  a  tough  task  to  let  a 
man  who  has  been  a  star  and  a  veteran  of  the  game 
go.  One  of  the  most  memorable  moments  of  my  base¬ 
ball  career  was  when  I  called  the  New  York  American 
League  players  around  me  for  the  first  talk  at  spring 
practice  after  I  took  charge  of  that  club.  Before  me  I 
saw  such  stars  as  Jack  Clusbro,  Kid  Ellierfield,  Willie 
Keeler,  and  others  who  had  big  ( Concluded  on  page  24) 


Evers,  Captain  Mitchell,  Coach  Maranville,  Shortstop 

Three  Stars  Who  Helped  Stallings  Make  a  World  Beater  of  the  Boston  Braves 
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THE  GREAT  BATTLE  OF 
THE  YSER 


BY  E.  ASHMEAD  BARTLETT 


ILLUSTRATED 


HER  BERT 


THE  Kaiser  and  his  legions  have  overrun  the 
whole  of  Belgium  with  the  exception  of  one 
narrow  little  strip  stretching  from  the  North 
Sea  at  Nieuport  down  the  line  of  the  River  Yser  to 
Dixmude,  from  that  town  to  Ypres,  and  from  there  to 
:lie  French  frontier.  Belgium  is  a  flat  country,  but  the 
German  armies  have  made  it  flatter  than  it  ever  was 
before  by  wiping  out  every  town  and  village  and  ham¬ 
let  which  has  happened  to  come  within  the  field  of 
their  active  operations.  Over  three  million  Belgian 
refugees  ai‘e  now  facing  the  problem  of  the  coming 
winter  scattered  over  France,  England,  and  Holland. 

The  blotting  out  of  Belgium  is  the  only  triumph 
the  German  armies  have  gained  during  the  course 
of  the  entire  war  on  our  side  of  Europe.  At  every 
failure  they  have  become  more  enraged  against  the 
little  state  which  first  showed  Europe  how  to  tackle 
the  big  bully.  The  debt  which  England  and  France, 
and  the  whole  world  for  that  matter,  owe  to  Belgium 
is  incalculable.  The  defense  of  Liege  gave  the  French 
armies  time  to  mobilize  and  completely  upset  the  Pots¬ 
dam  time-table.  The  manner  in  which  the  Belgian 
army  based  on  Antwerp  harried  the  German  lines  of 
communication  kept  at  least  two  hundred  thousand 
men  in  the  north  who  would  otherwise  have  poured 
into  France,  filling  up  the  gap  between  Von  Kluck’s 
right  wing  and  the  English  Channel  before  the  Allies 
left  could  be  extended  to  meet  the  fresh  menace.  The 
defense  of  Antwerp  still  further  upset  the  German 
plans,  and  their  whole  raison  d'etre  for  attacking  that 
fortress  broke  down  when  the  remnants  of  the  Bel¬ 
gian  army  made  good  their  retreat. 

The  Dog  at  the  German  Leg 

NOW  the  debt  which  civilization  owes  to  Belgium 
has  been  immeasurably  increased  by  the  heroic 
stand  of  the  remnants  of  their  army,  worn  out  by 
three  months  of  incessant  fighting,  on  the  line  of 
the  Yser.  Once  again  the  Kaiser’s  plans  have  been 
thwarted,  and  this  time  so  effectively  that  prob¬ 
ably  Germany’s  offensive  campaign  against  France 
has  been  brought  to  a  full  stop.  Every  fresh  step 
they  have  taken  in  the  great  strategic  game  which 
was  to  crush  the  French  armies  and  open  the  road 
to  Paris  has  been  fatally  handicapped  by  having 
the  Belgian  army  hanging  round  one  leg.  After  the 
fall  of  Antwerp  the  word  went  forth  from  the 
Kaiser  that  the  English  Channel  must  be  reached 
at  all  costs.  There  must  be  no  more  nonsense.  The 
time  had  come  to  sweep  forward  and  turn  the 
Allies’  left  wing  and  obtain  a  footing  on  the 
French  coast  by  securing  the  ports  of  Dunkirk 
and  Calais,  where  the  English  fleet  and  English  com¬ 
merce  could  be  menaced  by  submarine  attack  and 
aerial  ventures  on  a  huge  scale. 

To  the  German  mind  no  real  obstacles  lay  in  the  way 
of  a  march  on  Dunkirk  and  Calais.  The  British  Naval 
Brigade  had  returned  to  England.  A  British  brigade 
which  had  advanced  as  far  as  Ghent  was  obliged  to 
retire  on  Ypres.  What  obstacle,  then,  stood  in  the 
way?  Only  the  remains  of  the  Belgian  army.  The 
Belgian  army  was  demoralized  by  the  fall  of  Antwerp. 
The  units  were  disorganized  and  the  men  in  need  of 
prolonged  rest.  The  fight  had  been  knocked  out  of  them. 
They  could  not  be  trusted  to  take  the  field  again. 

The  march  to  Calais  was  to  be  a  mere  military 
promenade  on  a  huge  scale.  Fresh  army  corps  were 
brought  up  from  Berlin.  One  of  these  was  composed 


of  youths  of  seventeen  and  eighteen,  many  of  whom 
volunteered  before  their  time  toserve  in  the  ranks.  They 
were  told  they  would  have  a  walk-over  and  very  soon  ar- 
rivebefore  the  gates  of  Paris.  The  heavy  howitzerswere 
placed  on  their  lorries  and  moved  toward  the  south. 
The  German  press  let  itself  go  in  drawing  pen  pictures 
of  the  long-delayed  triumphs  which  were  to  come. 

Forty  Thousand  Who  Waited 
AFTER  the  fall  of  Antwerp  the  Belgian  army  was 
badly  in  need  of  rest  and  reorganization.  Hardly 
fifty  thousand  men  remained  with  the  colors.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  others  were  scattered  over  Holland,  France, 
and  some  in  England.  Nevertheless,  the  heroic  King 
and  his  Ministers,  especially  the  Premier  and  War- 
Minister,  Monsieur  de  Broqueville,  never  lost  heart. 
They  rallied  forty  thousand  infantry  and  artillery  on 
the  line  of  the  Yser.  between  Nieuport  and  Dixmude, 
and  here  awaited  their  foe.  What  they  lacked  in 
numbers  and  organization  they  made  up  in  courage 
and  a  fanatical  hatred  of  their  oppressors.  Only  a 
little  narrow  strip  of  their  beloved  country  remained  to 
them.  But  they  knew  one  thing  which  nerved  them 
on  to  fresh  efforts  and  still  further  sacrifices.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  war  began  they  were  not  fighting 
alone  and  isolated  and  cut  off  from  their  allies  by  a 
million  armed  men.  This  time  they  were  fighting  in 
line  with  the  English  and  French  armies  stretching 


southwest  in  an  unbroken  semicircle  to  the  Argonne. 
Also,  their  left  wing  rested  on  the  coast,  and  they  knew 
they  would  have  the  help  of  the  guns  of  the  British 
warships.  Also,  the  King  had  the  assurance  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Joffre  that  he  would  send  him  French  troops  and 
heavy  guns  to  aid  his  sorely  tried  army.  Yet  for  some 
time  no  reenforcements  Were  available,  and  the  Bel¬ 
gian  army  had  to  meet  the  full  brunt  of  the  German 
attack,  assisted  by  one  brigade  of  French  marines 
fine  soldiers  who  materially  assisted  in  saving  the  situa¬ 


tion  time  and  time  again.  I  arrived  at  Furnes,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Belgian  army,  on  Tuesday,  October  20. 
All  through  the  night  the  windows  of  Furnes  vibrated 
from  the  concussion  of  the  heavy  guns,  which  kept  up 
a  steady  bombardment  all  along  the  line  from  Nieuport 
to  Dixmude.  It  seemed  certain  from  the  volume  and  den¬ 
sity  of  this  fire  that  the  German  armies  were  paving 
their  way  for  a  great  attack  on  the  following  morning. 
On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  October  21,  I  climbed 
the  tower  of  the  old  church  to  have  a  look  round  the 
horizon  while  waiting  for  my  motor  to  be  got  ready. 
As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  over  the  flat  horizon  noth¬ 
ing  was  to  be  seen  except  bursting  shells  and  burning 
villages  and  hamlets.  The  mist  thus  produced  pre¬ 
vented  the  use  of  glasses,  and  I  climbed  down,  only 
the  more  eager  to  make  a  start  for  the  front. 

Flaming  Horizons 

WHILE  making  our  way  to  the  front.  I  realized  for 
the  first  time  how  completely  the  motor  car  has 
revolutionized  warfare  and  how  every  other  factor  is 
now  dominated  by  the  absence  or  presence  of  this  unique 
means  of  transport.  Every  road  to  the  front  was 
simply  packed  with  cars.  Every  make  and  every  de¬ 
sign  repeated  itself  every  hundred  yards.  They  seemed 
an  ever-rolling,  endless  stream,  either  going  toward  or 
returning  from  the  front.  The  long  transport  trains 
for  each  division  were  admirably  handled  and  kept  on 
separate  roads,  never  crossing  and  blocking  each 
other’s  progress. 

At  different  villages  a  few  kilometers  from  the  front 
hundreds  of  private  cars  were  parked  under  a  medi¬ 
cal  officer,  who,  on  receipt  of  instructions,  dispatched 
them  to  any  point  indicated  by  a  motorcyclist  messenger. 
Thus  there  was  ample  accommodation  for  all  the  wounded 
once  they  could  be  got  away  from  the  actual  fighting 
line  and  the  numerous  burning  hamlets  and  villages 
which  marked  the  length  of  this  huge  battle  front. 

Imagine  a  perfectly  flat  country  dotted  with 
towns  and  villages,  all  of  which  were  in  flames. 
Imagine  the  horizon  about  two  miles  in  front  a 
continuous  line  of  smoke,  which  completely  blotted 
out  all  else  beyond.  Imagine  shells  screaming  and 
bursting  over  every  one  of  these  villages  and  farms 
amj  falling  into  the  fields  beyond.  Everywhere 
you  saw  the  white  puffs  of  shrapnel  and  the  great 
black  clouds  rising  in  spirals,  as  the  “Jack  John¬ 
sons”  blew  houses,  churches,  and  Mother  Earth 
into  smithereens.  Men  are  not  often  visible  in 
modern  warfare,  because,  to  make  any  show  at  all 
against  the  infernal  machinations  of  Messrs.  Krupp, 
Schneider.  Creusot,  and  Co.,  they  must  bury  them¬ 
selves  in  the  earth,  and  only  rise  up  to  shoot  if  the 
enemy  is  sufficiently  foolhardy  to  show  himself. 

Toward  the  Volcano 

CIVILIAN  unfortunates  had  to  make  their  way  as 
best  they  could  on  foot  to  the  rear,  frightened  al¬ 
most  to  death  by  the  bursting  shells.  Even  children  were 
among  these  refugees,  and  their  cries  of  alarm  were 
perhaps  the  saddest  incident  of  this  ghastly  day.  Amid 
the  infernal  din  made  by  these  German  shells  the  con¬ 
tinual  rattle  of  the  rifles  and  machine-gun  fire  must 
not  be  forgotten.  It  sounded  like  the  finer  note  of  a 
violin  amid  the  clash  of  a  neighboring  brass  band. 

We  had  followed  the  stream  of  motor  cars  making 
in  the  same  direction,  but  just  outside  of  Oudecappelle 
both  these  streams— the  one  going  and  the  one  return- 
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ing  suddenly  ceased.  The  road  lay  perfectly  straight 
for  three  kilometers,  and  to  the  right  lay  Dixmude. 
This  town  was  the  objective  of  the  German  attack,  and 
it  was  having  about  the  worst  time  any  town  could 
ever  reasonably  hope  to  have.  The  German  shells  were 
bursting  all  over  it  in  such  numbers  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  count  how  many  there  were  to  the  min¬ 
ute.  They  just  crashed  among  the  roofs,  blowing 
whole  streets  to  small  pieces,  and  sending  tiles  and 
bricks  flying  in  all  directions.  Even  from  a  distance 
of  two  or  three  miles  you  could  hear  them  crashing 
down.  Every  now  and  again  great  sheets  of  flame 
would  glow  out  as  one  of  the  “Jack  Johnsons”  set  lire 
to  some  new  building.  You  simply  knew  the  town  ex¬ 
isted  from  the  flames  and  smoke  clouds  rising  above  it. 
The  houses  were  quite  hidden  from  view. 

Outside  Oudecappelle  we  halted  where  the  stream 
of  cars  ended  to  reconsider  our  position.  Soldiers 
were  drifting  in  from  the  front  with  awful  tales  of 
what  was  happening;  <>f  hundreds  of  mangled  wounded 
lying  unattended  along  the  roads  leading  to  and  in 
Dixmude  itself ;  of  the  terrible  numbers  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  how  they  continually  came  on  in  great 
waves  only  to  be  driven  back  again. 

Above  all.  it  was  the  shell  tire  which  all  felt  the 
most.  The  Belgians  had  only  a  few  field  batteries 
with  which  to  reply  to  the  immense  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  latter  simply  dominated  the  field  with 
his  heavy  howitzers.  Whenever  one  of  the  Belgian 
batteries  attempted  to  reply,  it  was  simply  smothered 
by  “.Jack  Johnsons.”  Thus  the  infantry  holding  the 
trenches  round  the  town  had  to  rely  on  their  own 
unaided  efforts. 

The  Mark  That  One  Shell  Found 

OFF  we  started  presently  down  the  road  toward 
Dixmude,  driving  at  terrific  speed  to  minimize  the 
risk.  We  were  getting  along  splendidly,  and,  really, 
the  sensation  was  more  exhilarating  than  anything 
else,  when  we  were  suddenly  pulled  up  short  by  find¬ 
ing  the  road  completely  blocked  by  an  obstacle  the  like 
of  which  I  have  never  seen  before. 

A  Belgian  battery,  making  its  way  to  the  front  along 
this  road,  only  twenty  minutes  before,  had  been  .un¬ 
lucky  enough  to  have  one  of  these  great  howitzer 
shells  burst  right  in  its  midst. 

The  destruction  was  the  most  complete  I  have  ever 
seen.  All  six  horses  of  one  of  the  guns  had  been  blown 
into  mangled  heaps.  Their  remains  lay  scattered 
about  the  road  like  badly  cut  joints  suddenly  thrown 
about  by  the  overturning  of  a  gigantic  butcher's  cart. 

Amid  the  carnage  lay  a  Belgian  gunner  completely 
cut  in  two.  The  carriage  of  the  gun  was 
overturned  and  smashed.  The  force  of  the 
explosion  had  blown  up  some  <>f  the  shells 
in  the  limber  and  scattered  its  contents 
all  over  the  road.  Thus  amid  the  dead 
horses  were  masses  of  biscuits,  tinned 
meats,  coffee,  sugar,  and  the  personal 
possessions  of  the  unfortunate  gunners. 

A  little  further  on  four  other  horses, 
which  had  evidently  managed  to  gallop  a 
short  distance,  lay  dead.  The  soldiers  of 
the  battery  were  collecting  what  remained 
of  the  biscuits,  tinned  meats,  and  coffee, 
and  when  this  was  done  they  set  to  work 
to  clear  away  the  horrid  remains  and  to 
drag  the  gun  to  one  side.  But  for  the 
time  being  our  progress  by  motor  was 
completely  stopped,  and  we  had  to  remain 
where  we  were,  hoping  that  no  other  shell 
would  fall  in  the  same  spot.  We  were 
alone,  halfway  from  Oudecappelle  and 
halfway  from  Dixmude,  at  the  mercy  of 
the  enemy’s  gunners,  unable  to  advance  and  unable  to 
retreat.  An  officer  came  running  up,  and  explained 
that  there  were  two  wounded  in  a  farmhouse  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  away.  A  stretcher-bearer  party  was  dis¬ 
patched  to  bring  them  in. 

On  their  return  the  gunners  had  managed  to  clear 
a  passage  amid  the  debris,  and  we  passed  through, 
dashing  the  remainder  of  the  distance  to  the  point 
where  we  had  to  turn  to  the  right  to  make  the  last 
half  mile  into  Dixmude  itself.  At  this  corner  there  is 
a  farmhouse  in  which  the  French  doctors  had  estab¬ 
lished  a  dressing  station.  We  stopped  here  to  pick  up 
the  wounded,  but  as  there  were  only  a  few  mild  cases 
we  decided  to  take  them  on  our  return.  Then  we 
dashed  for  the  town.  We  seemed  to  be  rushing  into  a 
burning  furnace. 

Down  the  Lane  to  Hell 

BEFORE  you  actually  enter  Dixmude  you  have  to 
pass  through  a  street  with  houses  on  either  side. 
Here  we  came  upon  the  first  signs  of  life,  so  to  speak. 
This  part  had  escaped  the  general  destruction,  and 
we  found  the  French  reserves  massed  behind  the 
houses  awaiting  their  turn  to  pass  to  the  front.  Here 
also  we  found  dressing  stations  and  any  number  of 
wounded  being  hastily  attended  to  by  the  French 
and  Belgian  doctors.  They  gathered  round  us  in 
amazement,  for  no  other  motors  had  come  near  them 
that  day. 

rushed  on  amid  the  usual  comments  of  “Les 
glais”  into  the  town  itself.  Well,  I  was  all 


through  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur,  and  I  happened  to 
be  in  liheims  when  the  Germans  assailed  the  cathe¬ 
dral.  At  Port  Arthur  the  bombardments  were  some¬ 
thing  awful,  but  then  the  Japanese  gradually  worked 
their  way  toward  the  forts,  and  you  had  deep  trenches 
which  gave  you  some  cover.  At  Rheims  you  were 
fairly  safe  if  you  kept  away  from  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  cathedral,  but  at  Dixmude  it 
was  hell. 

The  town  is  not  very  big,  and  what  it  looked  like 
before  the  bombardment  I  cannot  say.  There  was  not 
an  inch  which  was  not  being  swept  by  shells.  The 
whole  scene  was  so  terrible,  so  exciting,  and  passed 
in  such  a  dream  that  it  has  left  only  a  series  of  pic¬ 
tures  on  my  mind. 

A  Chauffeur’s  Job  in  War 

SUDDENLY,  behind  a  low  row  of  houses,  we  came 
across  a  mass  of  French  gathered  together  •for  shel¬ 
ter,  very  excited,  but  well  under  the  control  of  officers. 

We  went  on  to  the  Town  Hall.  To  get  there  we  had 
to  turn  the  cars  round.  There  is  nothing  more  un¬ 


pleasant  than  having  to  turn  cars  under  such  condi¬ 
tions.  However,  our  two  chauffeurs  never  turned  a 
hair,  although  one  of  them  afterward  confided  to  me 
that  he  was  scared  to  death. 

Every  time  a  shell  came  crashing  among  the  roofs 
we  thought  our  end  had  come.  So  did  the  marines, 
who  crowded  closer  together,  as  men  always  do  under 
such  conditions.  It  was  only  a  short  way  to  the  town 
hall,  which  occupies  one  side  of  an  open  square,  which 
was  an  inferno  in  itself.  The  shells  were  bursting  all 
over  it,  and,  in  addition,  it  seemed  to  catch  every 
stray  bullet  fired  by  the  Germans  at  the  trenches  only 
a  short  distance  away. 

The  Hotel  de  Ville  was  a  sad  sight.  The  top  part 
had  been  completely  riddled  with  shells,  and  smashed 
to  bits  just  behind  it  was  what  looked  to  me  like  a 
very  tine  old  church,  blazing  furiously,  and  threaten¬ 
ing  every  minute  to  set  fire  to  the  town  hall.  On  the 
top  of  the  steps  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  lay  a  dead 
marine,  who  had  been  struck  by  a.  bullet  just  as  he 
was  apparently  running  in  there  for  cover.  A  French 
surgeon  greeted  us  on  the  steps. 

Red- Cross  Duty 

INSIDE  the  hall  was  a  scene  of  horror  and  chaos.  It 
was  piled  with  loaves  of  bread,  bicycles,  and  dead 
soldiers.  I  have  never  seen  so  many  bicycles.  I  sup¬ 
pose  some  cyclist  troop  had  left  them  there  on  their 
way  to  the  trenches.  We  rushed  down  to  the  cellars 
and  dragged  up  the  wounded,  who  were  all  lying-down 
cases  and  had  to  be  placed  on  stretchers,  which 


seemed,  under  the  circumstances,  to  take  an  endless 
time.  All  the  while  the  shells  were  crashing  overhead 
and  the  bullets  whistling  through  the  square.  Then 
there  was  a  terrific  crash  and  a  shell  hit  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  just  above  our  heads,  bringing  down  more  bricks 
and  mortar. 

Wounded  Come  Crawling  In 

IT  WAS  just  at  this  moment  before  dusk  that  the 
Germans  chose  to  deliver  their  final  grand  attack, 
which  they  hoped  would  cut  through  the  Allies’  left 
and  open  the  road  to  Dunkirk.  Their  artillery  re¬ 
doubled  its  fire.  They  could  no  longer  find  the  Bel¬ 
gian  batteries  out  in  the  open,  and  these,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  fact,  opened  a  terrible  and  sustained 
cannonade  on  the  German  infantry. 

Apparently  the  Germans  were  turning  away  from 
Dixmude  to  the  south,  and  the  little  village  of  St. 
Jaeques-Cappelle  became  the  scene  of  a  furious  in¬ 
fantry  combat.  The  rifle  fire  and  mitrailleuses  never 
ceased  for  a  moment.  The  bullets  seemed  to  be  every¬ 
where.  The  French  supports  could  not  get  up  for 
some  time,  as  it  was  impossible  to  pass  through  Dix¬ 
mude,  owing  to  the  shells  and  burning  buildings.  The 
wounded  came  crawling  and  limping  in  from  the 
trenches,  each  with  a  different  tale.  Some  said  the 
French  and  Belgians  were  holding  their  own.  Others 
that  it  was  all  over  and  that  in  a  few  minutes  the 
Germans  would  have  possession  of  the  town. 

Suddenly  the  German  artillery  ceased  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  we  heard  through  the  gathering  darkness 
shouts  which  sounded  like  “Ja,  ja !”  A  French  sol¬ 
dier  told  me  it  was  the  Germans  charging  with  the 
bayonet.  This  was  the  crisis.  The  cheers  were  met 
by  a  redoubled  rifle  fire  and  the  terrible  “pat-pat-pat- 
pat-pat”  of  the  machine  guns.  The  Belgian  batteries 
fifed  in  salvos,  the  shells  all  bursting  in  groups  of  red 
flame  over  the  advancing  infantry.  The  cheers  died 
away,  and  once  more  the  German  field  batteries  and 
“Jack  Johnsons”  recommenced  their  shelling. 

Blood  Red  in  the  Dark 

IT  WAS  now  7  p.  in.  and  quite  dark.  The  scene  was 
majestic  in  the  extreme.  Dixmude  was  a  red  fur¬ 
nace.  The  flames  shot  upward,  showing  clouds  of  white 
smoke  above.  St.  Jacques,  farther  south,  was  a 
smaller  furnace.  All  along  the  line  the  shells  were 
m  longer  bursting  in  clouds  of  white  and  black  smoke. 
All  had  put  on  their  blood-red  mantles.  Close  at  hand 
everything  was  bathed  in  inky  darkness;  farther  off. 
the  burning  towns  and  buildings  showed  up  clearer 
than  they  had  done  during  the  day. 

The  scenes  on  the  road  were  melan¬ 
choly.  Every  car,  numbers  of  which 
were  now  pushing  up  to  the  outskirts  of 
Dixmude,  brought  away  its  load  of 
wounded.  Others  less  badly  hurt  were 
making  their  way  to  the  rear,  begging 
for  lifts,  which  we  were  unable  to  give. 
Others  were  being  carried  on  stretchers. 

Behind  Dixmude,  infantry  were  busily 
engaged  constructing  fresh  trenches.  I 
looked  back  on  this  awful  scene  for  the 
last  time.  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
stretch  the  horizon  was  a  purple  red 
from  the  burning  homes  of  thousands  of 
harmless  and  peaceful  dwellers  who  are 
now  poverty-stricken  refugees  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  France.  In  this  district  not  a 
village  or  hamlet  has  escaped. 

As  far  as  destruction  of  property  goes, 
it  was  a  great  day’s  work  for  the  Ger¬ 
man  army.  As  far  as  obtaining  their 
strategical  ends,  it  was  an  utter  failure. 
The  French  and  Belgians  have  been  hard  pressed,  but 
up  to  the  time  of  writing  they  have  held  their  own 
and  reenforcements  are  coming  up. 

The  Incredible  Victory 

/tFTER  the  failure  of  the  Germans  to  break  through 
/i  at  Dixmude,  the  Belgian  and  French  aviators  re¬ 
ported  the  movements  of  large  masses  of  troops  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  Yser  converging  on  Ramscapelle, 
Mannekersvere,  and  Nieuport.  This  showed  that  the 
enemy,  far  from  abandoning  his  efforts  to  force  the 
passage  of  the  Yser,  was  merely  seeking  for  a  fresh 
opening.  On  Saturday,  October  24.  Nieuport  was 
heavily  bombarded  and  many  houses  in  the  town  de¬ 
stroyed.  At  six  o’clock  that  afternoon  a  portion  of 
the  Belgian  infantry  were  driven  from  their  intrench- 
ments  and  retired  toward  Furnes.  Fortunately  a 
French  regiment  was  at  hand  and  this  took  over  the 
abandoned  trenches  and  reestablished  the  line.  The 
French  brigade  advancing  along  the  coast  line  occu¬ 
pied  Lombaertzyde  and  Westende  without  much  loss. 
On  Saturday  night  the  Germans  crossed  the  Yser  in 
front  of  Pervyse  in  small  detachments,  and  endeavored 
to  bring  over  artillery.  However,  the  pontoon  bridge 
was  completely  destroyed  by  shell  fire,  and  the  in¬ 
fantry  who  reached  the  farther  bank  were  either 
killed,  drowned,  or  made  prisoners. 

The  same  night  a  German  battalion  succeeded  in 
passing  through  the  worn-out  Belgian  troops  holding 
the  trenches  in  front  of  Dixmude.  and  actually  entered 
the  town  itself  ( Concluded  on  page  23) 
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A  LITTLE  SUGAR 


I 


F  YOU  have  never 
been  so  in  need  of 
in  oney  that  you 
were  ready  to  crack  a 
crib,  tap  a  till,  or  stick 
up  your  best  friend, 
with  half  a  chance  to 
cop  the  kale  and  make 
a  get-away,  you  may 
not  be  interested  in 
Jimmy  Beck’s  predica¬ 
ment.  Its  appeal,  pri¬ 
marily,  is  to  him  who 
can  say :  “I,  too,  have 
suffered !” 

Jimmy  needed  money. 

In  fact,  he  didn’t  merely  need  it,  he  simply  had  to 
tiave  it!  Moreover,  it  was  comparatively  a  new  ex¬ 
perience  to  him.  Time  was,  and  years  of  it,  when 
Jimmy  had  been  serenely  indifferent  to  money.  From 
poverty  to  affluence,  and  from  affluence  to  poverty, 
were  two  journeys  which  he  had  made  every  week, 
affluence  being  that  station  also  known  as  pay  day, 
where  he  arrived  of  a  Saturday,  and  poverty  being 
the  next  stop,  which  he  made  invariably  not  later 
than  Monday  night  or  Tuesday  morning. 

But  that  was  before  he  met  the  girl. 

What?  Why,  of  course  there’s  a  girl  in  it. 

Half  an  hour  after  he  met  her  Jimmy  bought  a 
safety  razor  and  began  doing  a  Rockefeller  to  accumu¬ 
late  that  first  thousand  dollars  that  makes  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  millions  so  easy.  That  shows  how  hard  hit 
he  was  at  first  sight.  In  six  months’  time  he  was 
calling  her  by  her  first  name  and  had  accumulated  a 
modest  bank  account. 

HE  HAD  invested  his  little  all,  and  considerably 
more,  in  a  moving-picture  proposition  that  had 
promised  big  things.  Not  one  of  these  promises  had 
made  good,  and  as  a  result  for  the  last  two  months 
Jimmy' had  been  making  promises  to  a  long  and  grow¬ 
ing  line,  of  creditors.  His  salary  was  in  hock  to 
secure  a  note  he  had  given  when  he  went  into  the 
movie  business,  his  life-insurance  premium  was  over¬ 
due,  he  was  dodging  his  landlady  and  living  on  free 
lunches,  and  he  owed  just  about  as  many  of  the 
four  million-odd  people  in  New  York  as  he  could  in¬ 
duce  to  extend  his  credit. 

Just  when  he  had  expected  to  he  in  a  position  to 
broach  the  big  question  to  Nell,  and  just  when  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  there  was  a  fair  chance  her  answer  would 
be  what  he  wanted  it  to  be,  he  found  himself  a  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  miles  removed  from  the  goal  of  "his  hopes. 

Yes,  Jimmy  needed  money.  He  didn't  need  a  barrel 
of  it.  A  few  hundreds  would  enable  him  to  look  every 
man  he  met  straight  in  the  face  and  tell  him  to  go  to 
Jericho  and  give  him  a  right  to  speak  to  Nell.  He 
didn’t  need  a  roll  that  would  choke  a  whale.  All  he 
needed  was  a  little  old  roll  just  so  big. 

Knowing  how  dire  his  needs,  and  yet  how  modest, 
consider  the  irony  of  his  position — Jimmy  was  a  finan¬ 
cial  writer  with  a  Wall  Street  run!  Coleridge’s  an¬ 
cient  guy  who  saw  water,  water  everywhere  and  not 
a  drop  to  drink,  had  nothing  on  Jimmy.  Every  day 
he  rubbed  elbows  with  millions,  and  all  he  got  out  of 
it  was  shiny  sleeves. 

Jimmy,  from  much  of  that  morbid  self-contemplation 
which  Herr  Teufelsdrockh  deprecated  so  deeply,  was 
far  from  cheerful  on  the  Monday  morning  when  we 
cut  in  on  his  trials  and  tribulations.  He  didn’t  have 
much  pep  as  he  started  on  his  rounds  after  getting  up 
his  early  copy.  Even  the  elevator  boy  observed  this, 
and  remarked,  helpfully : 

“You  don’t  look  like  you  was  feelin'  very  well,  Mr. 
Beck.” 

“If  I  looked  like  I  feel,  they’d  make  me  wear  a 
muzzle  and  people  would  be  careful  about  speaking  to 
me,”  was  Jimmy’s  reply  to  the  boy’s  solicitude. 

Nor  did  it  help  him  any  to  meet  Nell  in  the  lobby  of 
the  Star  building.  Nell,  be  it  explained,  did  Sunday 
features  for  the  “Star,”  and  was  en  route  to  her  desk. 
“What’s  the  matter,  Jimmy?”  she  queried. 

“If  I’d  tell  you  what  was  the  matter,  you'd  laugh,” 
said  Jimmy,  “and  if  anybody  laughed  at  me  right  now, 
I'd  do  something  that  would  get  me  arrested.” 

“Well!”  There  was  a  bit  of  pique  in  her  tone. 
“Don’t  let  me  keep  you  from  your  murder !”  And 
she  was  gone. 

THAT  jarred  Jimmy  slightly;  he  hadn’t  meant  to 
offend  Nell. 

Thirty  minutes  later  Jimmy  received  another  jolt. 
He  was  just  concluding  a  five-minute  interview  with 
the  “Old  Man”  of  the  Sugar  Trust.  The  interview 
was  perfunctory,  and  Jimmy  was  turning  away  from 
the  Old  Man’s  desk  when  he  was  halted. 

“Just  a  minute,”  the  Old  Man  said. 

Jimmy  faced  about  at  the  gruff  voice  that  belied  the 
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friendly  twinkle  in  the  keen  gray  eyes  peering  out  from 
under  bushy  brows. 

“Young  man,”  the  voice  continued,  “you’d  better  stop 
at  the  grocer’s  and  buy  a  little  sugar  before  you  go 
home  this  afternoon.” 

Then  he  grinned,  and  Jimmy  grinned  and  said : 
“Thank  you !”  and  walked  out.  stepping  high  and  sel¬ 
dom.  The  winter  of  liis  financial  woe  had  been  made 
glorious  summer  by  that  kindly  old  sugar  baron  in  two 
seconds  and  two  sentences.  Sugar  stock  was  going 
up.  It  was  to  be  a  quick  turn,  for  the  Old  Man  had 
said  to  buy  before  he  went  home  that  afternoon.  That 
meant  before  the  market  closed  at  three  o’clock,  and 
if  he  had  not  been  intended  to  understand  that  it  was 
to  be  a  game  of  buy  to-day  and  sell  to-morrow,  the  tip 
would  have  been  worded  differently. 

YES — all  he  had  to  do  was  to  buy — and  then  Jimmy 
came  down  to  earth.  Buy — that  was  the  word ! 
Telling  Jimmy  all  he  had  to  do  in  order  to  make  a  lot 
of  money  was  to  buy  something  was  just  like  chucking 
an  armless,  legless  cripple  overboard  in  mid-ocean  and 
telling  him  that  all  he  had  to  do  to  be  saved  was  to 
swim. 

If  Jimmy  strained  his  resources  to  the  utmost,  he 
could  not  buy  a  hundred  pounds  of  real  sugar,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  hundred,  or  two  hundred,  or  five 
hundred  shares  of  Sugar  Trust  stock  that  he’d  have 
to  take  on  in  order  to  profit  appreciably  by  the  Old 
Man's  tip.  And  that  was  not  all.  Jimmy  knew  all  too 
well  that  the  day  had  passed  in  the  Street  when  the 
men  with  no  money,  but  with  inside  information,  could 
make  a  turn  in  the  market.  The  tipster  had  grown  to 
he  persona  non  prata.  More  frequently  he  was  called 
worse  names  than  that ! 

And  yet  this  was  far  from  an  ordinary  tip,  and  he 
wasn’t  an  ordinary  tipster.  Surely  he  could  find  some 
one  who  would  take  a  chance  on  such  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  and  give  him  a  share  of  the  profits.  As  he 
grasped  at  this  idea,  Jimmy’s  thoughts  and  feet  turned 
naturally  to  the  office  of  the  broker  he  knew  best,  who 
was  the  junior  partner  in  one  of  the  most  substantial 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  houses  that  had  weathered  the 
troubled  seas  of  the  last  three  or  four  years  in  Wall 
Street.  He  had  no  trouble  in  seeing  Johnson.  Brokers 
are  not  very  busy  these  days. 

“I  think  I’ve  got  something  good,”  said  Jimmy,  as  he 
closed  the  door  of  the  private  office  and  walked  over 
to  where  the  broker  stood  looking  out  of  the  window, 
with  an  occasional  glance  at  the  ticker  tape.  Johnson 
was  not  in  a  hurry. 

“  ’Lo,  Jimmy,”  he  said,  “wliat’s  on  your  mind ! 

“I  think  I’ve  got  something  good,”  Jimmy  repeated. 
“In  what  race?” 

“Oh,  hell!”  Jimmy  became 
explosive.  “I’m  not  talking 
about  playing  the  ponies.” 

“Thought  you  had  something 
good?” 

“Well,  I’ve  got  a  winner,” 
interrupted  Jimmy,  “but  it’s  an¬ 
other  kind  of  a  proposition. 

I’ve  got  inside  information  on 
a  market  movement  that’s  as 
certain  asdeath  and  taxes.  Now, 

I'm  not  fixed  to  take  advantage 
of  it  myself,  and  I  thought — ” 

“Oh,  Jimmy !” 

THERE  was  that  in  John¬ 
son’s  voice  that  caused 
Jimmy  to  turn  red  and  see  red. 

“Look  here,  Mr.  Johnson,”  he 
exploded,  “I’m  not  a  damned 
tipster,  and  you  know  it!  You 
know  I  never  tried  to  hand  you 
anything.” 

“I  know,  Jimmy,  I  know.” 

Johnson’s  tone  was  soothing. 

“You  haven’t,  but  everyone  else 
has.  Now  don’t  get  huffy.  <Io 
ahead  and  tell  me  about  it.” 

Jimmy  told  him  about  it  in 
a  few  words.  Johnson  listened 
attentively,  but  manifestly  he 
did  not  warm  up. 

“Now,  don't  you  think  Sugar  is  a  good  buy  for  over-, 
night?”  was  Jimmy’s  conclusion. 

Johnson  walked  the  length  of  the  room  and  back 
again.  “No,  I  don’t,”  he  said  finally.  “If  anything,  I 
think  it’s  a  good  sale.  I  don’t  trust  that  old  pirate,  and 
if  I  touched  Sugar,  I'd  copper  his  tip  and  sell  short.’ 
“But  the  Old  Man  wouldn’t  try  to  fool  me,”  pro¬ 


tested  .Timmy.  “I’ve  done  him  a  good  turn  or  two  and 
lie’s  always  been  friendly,  although  this  is  the  first 
time  he  ever  gave  me  a  market  hunch.  I  know  he 
wouldn’t  put  me  in  Dutch  and  make  me  lose  some 
money.” 

“Don’t  fool  yourself,  Jimmy.  He’d  rig  a  game  on  his 
own  grandmother.  Besides,  as  I  see  it,  he  didn't  ex¬ 
pect  you  to  play  the  tip  and  lose  your  money.  He  only 
expected  you  to  pass  the  tip  along  to  a  few  of  your 
friends  who’d  fall  for  it  and  tell  a  few  of  then- 
friends,  who’d  fall  for  it,  and  then  the  dear  public 
might  come  in  and  there’d  be  a  long  interest  in 
the  market,  and  then  we’d  have  the  old,  familiar 
squeeze.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it,”  said  Jimmy.  “He  wanted  to  do 
me  a  favor.” 

“He  knows  you  haven’t  any  money,  or  at  least  not 
much,  doesn’t  he?” 

“Yes,”  Jimmy  was  forced  to  admit. 

“Well,”  continued  Johnson,  “if  he  really  wanted  to 
do  you  a  favor,  why  didn't  he  call  up  his  brokers  and 
tell  them  to  carry  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  shares 
for  you?  It  wouldn’t  have  cost  him  a  cent  if  his  tip 
was  on  the  level.” 

“I  hadn’t  thought  of  that.” 

“Of  course  you  hadn’t.  Take  it  from  me,  the  Old 
Man  is  rigging  the  market  and  thought  he  saw  where 
he  could  use  you.” 

Jimmy  pondered  that  bitter  but  plausible  suggestion 
a  moment,  but  his  confidence  in  the  Old  Man  was  not 
shaken.  I  tell  you,  lie’s  on  the  level  with  me.” 

“You  think  so?”  Jimmy  nodded.  “Well,  I’ll  tell 
you  what;  I’ll  do — I’ll  help  you  find  out.  You  go  back 
to  him  and  tell  him  you  can't  take  advantage  of  his  tip 
unless  he  helps  you,  but  tell  him  I  said  I'd  carry  five 
hundred  shares  of  Sugar  for  you  for  a  quick  turn  if  he 
will  call  me  up  and  tell  me  to  do  so.  You  can  also  tell 
him  that  I’ll  not  pass  the  tip  along  to  a  soul,  and  he 
can  rely  on  that  assurance  because  I  won’t  take  a 
chance  of  getting  in  bad  with  my  friends  or  my  cus¬ 
tomers.” 

“There,”  Johnson  concluded,  triumphantly,  “that  will 
prove  whether  he’s  on  the  level.  It  won't  cost  him  a 
cent,  if  he  is.  •  Of  course  he  will  know  that  we’ll  hold 
him  for  any  possible  loss  on  the  account,  but  there 
can’t  be  a  loss  if  lie’s  playing  square.  Am  I  right?” 

THE  broker,  veteran  of  all  kinds  of  deals  in  the 
Street,  was  right.  Jimmy  conceded  that,  and,  con¬ 
ceding  it,  his  ire  rose.  The  Old  Man  hadn’t  any  cause 
or  right  to  fool  him  or  to  use  him,  and  if  lie  was  not  on 
the  level,  he,  Jimmy,  was  entitled  to  know  it. 

That  decision  took  Jimmy  straight  away  from  the 
broker's,  back  to  the  Old  Man’s  office,  only  to  receive 
another  jolt.  The  Old  Man  was  not  there. 

"He  has  gone  for  the  day,  Mr.  Beck,”  said  the  secretary. 
“Any  chance  of  getting  him  on  the  phone?  It's 
rather  important,”  Jimmy  added. 


“I’m  splitting  fifty- fifty  with  you, 
Jimmy,”  he  heard  Spencer  saying.  ‘‘Is  that  fair? 
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afraid  not — at  least  not  until  evening,  when 
you  might  catch  him  at  home.  He’s  gone  for  a  long 
automobile  ride — said  he  needed  a  lot  of  fresh  air.” 

Whereupon  Jimmy  decided  that  he.  too.  needed  fresh 
air.  and  bolted  out  of  the  office.  Clearly  it  was  up 
to  him  to  find  some  way  to  circumvent  fate.  There 
must  be  some  one  in  the  city  who  would  back  his 
information,  and  he’d  find  him !  But  suppose  Johnson 
was  right,  and  his  tip  was  not  on  the  level?  Jimmy 
threshed  that  all  over  again  and  wound  up  with  his 
faith  pinned  to  the  Old  Man. 

‘•The  Old  Man  is  playing  square  with  me,”  he  muttered 
to  himself.  “Somehow  I  feci  it  in  my  bones.  And,  any¬ 
how,  the  only  chance  for  me  to  make  some  money  is  to 
believe  him  and  persuade  some  one  else  to  believe  me.” 

ONCE  decided,  Jimmy  lost  no  time  getting  into  action. 

Back  into  the  building  he  hiked,  headed  for  the 
public  telephone,  while  his  mind  raced  over  the  names 
of  men  of  money  and  speculative  habits  whom  he  knew 
well  enough  to  approach  with  liis  proposition.  There 
was  Harrigan,  but  .Timmy  dismissed  him  because  he 
knew  that  Harrigan  never  touched  anything  but  a 
railroad  proposition.  And  Bentley,  but  while  he  had 
millions,  he  was  so  conservative  he  would  not  take  a 
chance  on  anything — “Ten-per-cent-in-advance”  was  his 
middle  name.  Jim  Redding?  The  very  man. 

“Mr.  Redding  is  out  of  the  city — he  is  in  Europe.” 
was  what  he  got  for  his  trouble. 

"He  may  be  in  Europe,  or  he  may  be  off  on  one  of 
his  periodicals,  or  maybe  both.”  was  .Timmy’s  comment 
to  himself  as  he  hung  up  the  receiver.  Then  came 
his  inspiration — Spencer,  Robert  H.  Spencer,  one  of 
the  many  who  had  amassed  millions  in  steel.  If 
there  was  a  man  on  earth  who  would  see  him  through, 
it  was  Spencer. 

Five  minutes  more  and  Jimmy  had  had  Spencer’s 
secretary  on  the  phone,  and  had  received  yet  another 
jolt.  Spencer  had  not  come  downtown  that  morning, 


but  had  gone  out  to  his  country  club  to  play  golf. 
Furthermore,  he  learned  that  when  Mr.  Spencer  went 
out  to  play  golf,  he  went  out  to  play  golf,  and  refused 
absolutely  to  answer  any  telephone  calls  at  the  club. 

“Damn  golf!”  said  Jimmy.  “I  never  did  like  the 
game,  and  now  1  know  why.” 

From  his  earliest  days  as  a  reporter  the  rule  had 
been  hammered  into  Jimmy  that  once  he  started 
after  a  story  he  must  keep  after  it  until  he  landed 
it.  A  series  of  inquiries  located  the  country  club  for 
him  and  elicited  comprehensive  directions  as  to  how 
to  get  there  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time, 
the  latter  being  just  two  hours  less  fifteen  minutes. 
It  was  then  high  noon.  A  message  to  his  office  that 
he  was  working  on  a  big  story,  and  Jimmy  beat  it 
for  a  subway  express,  headed  north. 

Jimmy’s  journey  of  an  hour  and  three-quarters  was 
rather  painful.  He  agonized  every  minute  of  it.  raved 
at  every  delay,  anathematized  the  inefficiency  of  the 
transportation  service  of  the  world  in  general,  and  of 
New  York  and  Long  Island  in  particular,  and  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  fights  with  three  outraged  trainmen. 
However,  he  got  there. 

ANYONE  who  has  ever  taken  directions  from  a  caddy 
jLx.  master  as  to  how  to  find  a  man  on  an  utterly 
strange  golf  course  knows  that  it  cannot  be  done.  How¬ 
ever,  Jimmy  had  to  do  it,  and  he  did  it.  That  is  not 
all.  He  found  Mr.  Spencer  in  a  bunker  so  deep  that  he 
might  have  missed  him  easily  had  it  not  been  for  the 
showers  of  sand  that  were  erupting  from  the  pit. 

Doubtless,  had  Jimmy  realized  the  state  of  mind  of 
a  golf  player  under  those  distressing  circumstances, 
he  would  have  abandoned  his  project  then  and  there. 
It  was  no  time  even  to  speak  to  a  man,  to  say  nothing 
of  attempting  to  talk  business  to  him,  but  Jimmy 
wotted  not  of  that.  “I  say,  Mr.  Spencer,”  he  began. 

“What  the — why,  it’s  Jimmy  Beck!” 

“Can  I  speak  to  you,  just  for  a  minute?” 
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“Well,  I’ll  be - !  Of  all  the  nerve!  Why,  don’t 

you  know  that  you  have  violated  all  the  rules,  by-laws, 
and  ethics  of  golf?  A  jury  of  golf  players  would  send 
you  to  jail  for  life  for  speaking  to  a  man  when  he 
was  playing  a  difficult  shot.” 

"I  beg  your  pardon,”  protested  Jimmy.  “I  didn’t 
realize  what  I  was  doing,  and  it  is  a  very  important 
matter  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about,  and  we  haven't 
a  minute  to  waste.” 

Sl’ENCEIt  excused  himself  from  his  opponent.  “Fire 
away,”  he  said  to  Jimmy. 

Jimmy  fired,  and  he  did  not  waste  any  ammunition. 
In  two  minutes  he  had  told  of  the  Old  Man’s  tip  and 
what  he  thought  it  meant. 

“It’s  a  big  chance,”  he  concluded.  “I  haven’t  the 
money,  of  course,  and  so  I’m  putting  it  up  to  you.” 
“Why  pick  me  out?” 

“Because  you  are  about  the  only  live  one  in  the  city 
of  New  York.” 

Spencer  reflected  a  moment,  and  Jimmy  held  his  breath. 
“Jimmy,”  the  verdict  came,  “I’m  out  of  the  market. 
You  know  I’ll  take  a  chance  as  soon  as  anyone,  but  the 
market’s  dead,  and  golf’s  a  better  game,  and — ” 

“Wait  a  minute,”  Jimmy  interrupted.  “Don’t  say  it 
yet.  How  long  has  it  been  since  you  had  a  good  thing?” 
“Oh.  about  a  year.  I  got  in  on  that  break  in  Steel.” 
"Well,  if  you  don’t  jump  at  this,  you  don’t  deserve  ever 
to  get  in  right  again.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  walk  up 
to  the  clubhouse  and  telephone  for  about  five  minutes, 
and  you  can  charge  that  bunch  down  in  the  Street  your 
own  price.  Why  don’t  you  wake  ’em  up?” 

Spencer  laughed.  “You  talk  like  you  were  broke 
and  had  to  have  money,  Jimmy.” 

"I  am  and  I  do.”  There  was  the  ring  of  conviction 
in  .Timmy’s  voice. 

“Well,”  Spencer  began,  and  Jimmy  knew  he  had 
won  out,  “I  suppose  we’ll  have  to  see  what  we  can 
do  about  it.”  (Concluded  on  page  25) 


EVE’S  UNCLE  ARKADY 
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IT’S  funn  y  about  relations. 

When  Pops  was  a  poor  pro¬ 
moter — I  mean  without  money 
of  course,  Pops  was  always  a 
splendid  promoter — and  we  kids, 

Roberta,  Tess,  Adam,  and  I.  named  in  order  of  age 
(though  Adam  and  I  are  twins,  but  he  comes  first  for 
politeness),  were  just  poor  promoter’s  children,  we 
never  had  any  relatives  at  all  excepting  Auntie  Howard. 
But  as  soon  as  we  all  got  rich  from  Pops’  gold  mine, 
the  Oregon  Queen,  relatives  began  to  shoot  up  from 
everywhere,  and  the  funniest  part  about  all  of  them 
was  that  every  last  one  of  them  wanted  something. 
Tess  said  that  wasn’t  the  funniest  part.  She  said  the 
funniest  part  was  that  Pops  gave  every  last  one  of 
them  what  they  wanted.  But  of  course  Pops  couldn’t 
very  well  do  anything  else ;  you  never  can  make  much 
sense  out  of  what  Tess  says  because  she  has  a  sense 
of  humor. 

Pops  was  quite  happy  about  them  at  first;  he  said 
we’d  all  been  down  and  out  often  enough  to  be  able 
to  enjoy  helping  others  in  the  same  fix.  He  enjoyed 
it  for  about  two  months  and  then,  when  they  kept 
coming  thicker  and  faster,  people  he'd  never  known 
were  on  earth  even,  he  began  to  sort  of  regret  that  we 
hadn’t  all  gone  to  Europe  as  we  planned  when  we 
first  got  rich.  He  said  by  the  time  we  got  home  the 
newspaper  talk  would  have  all  been  over  with.  Tess 
said,  anyhow,  no  one  would  have  expected  us  to  have 
any  money  when  we  got  home  from  Europe.  But 
they  would  have,  just  the  same,  for  the  Oregon  Queen 
kept  making  us  perfectly  fresh  money  every  day. 

The  reason  we  didn’t  go  to  Europe  right  off  was 
because  none  of  us  really  wanted  to,  I  think,  though 
that  wasn’t  the  reason  any  of  us  told  the  others. 

POPS  and  Adam  had  just  got  home  from  a  trip  back 
east,  where  Pops  had  been  promoting  the  mine,  and 
the  rest  of  us  had  just  got  home  from  a  horrible  sum¬ 
mer  in  the  one-horsest  town  in  Oregon,  named  Divide. 
We  all  met  here  in  Portland  and  stayed  at  the  biggest 
hotel  here  and  began  to  do  an  awful  lot  of  talking 
about  getting  trunks  and  fur  steamer  robes  and  travel¬ 
ing  clothes,  and  Tess  began  to  try  to  learn  French 
and  German  in  a  month,  and  Pops  did  a  lot  of  won¬ 
dering  about  seeing  America  first  and  whether  the 
European  hotels  would  seem  homelike.  Roberta  cried 
just  all  the  time  because  she  couldn't  bear  to  leave 
John — that’s  the  man  she’s  engaged  to — and  she  couldn’t 
bear  not  to  leave  him ;  and  Adam  acted  up  awfully 
because  he  couldn’t  join  the  Academy  football  team, 
and  none  of  us  were  smart  enough  to  think  of  a  good 
excuse  for  not  going  until  one  day  Sonia  thought  of 
a  dandy. 

Sonia  is  the  smartest,  sweetest,  loveliest,  most  beau¬ 
tiful  one  in  our  family,  and  no  wonder,  because  she 
is  really  a  Russian  countess,  though  her  father  got 
■  xiled.  Pops  met  her  in  New  York  when  he 
romoting  the  timber  land,  just  the  trip  be¬ 


fore  the  mine  promoting,  and  he  fell  in  love  with 
her  at  once — of  course,  everyone  does — and  she  fell  in 
love  with  him  because  he  was  so  wholesome  and  west¬ 
ern  and  thought  so  much 
of  us  kids.  So  they  got 
married  and  Pops  brought 
her  home  and  we’ve  a  1 1 
lived  happy  ever  after. 

Her  dandy  excuse  was 
this:  “Robert,”  she  said  to 
Pops,  “what  fun  can  we 
have  buying  things  in  Eu¬ 
rope  when  we  haven’t  a  place 
at  home  to  send  them?” 

Mercy,  how  we  an 
did  agree  with  her ! 

So  we  rented  a  great  big 
furnished  house,  three 
stories  and  a  basement  and 
attic  extra,  and  got  two 
hired  girls  and  a  Jap  boy 
and  an  architect  and  be¬ 
gan  to  build  a  sure-enough 
home.  That’s  why  Roberta 
isn’t  married  yet.  She’s 
waiting  to  be  married  in 
her  own  home.  Tess  says  if 
she  was  old  enough  to 
marry  Ted — that’s  the  man 
she  went  and  got  engaged 
to  in  Divide — she’d  marry 
h  i  m  in  an  undertaker’s 
parlor,  if  necessary.  But 
that’s  silly,  for  it  wouldn’t 
be  necessary.  Roberta  says 
it  will  mean  a  lot  to  a  girl 
in  after  life  to  have  been 
married  from  her  own 
home.  Tess  says  that’s 
sentimental  twaddle,  but  I’m  getting  pretty  far  away 
from  my  subject  of  relations. 

Pops  had  just  finished  getting  two  nicely  settled  in 
old  people’s  homes,  and  one  in  college,  and  one  in  a 
sanitarium  in  California,  and  had  promised  to  do 
what  he  could  about  a  patent  egg  beater,  and  was 
giving  another  voice  culture  and  another  electric 
vibratory  treatments  (paying  for  them  I  mean,  of 
course)  and  had  started  another  in  the  chicken  busi¬ 
ness,  and  had  published  a  symbolistic  play  and  a  book 
of  poems,  when  Uncle  Arkady  showed  up.  He  caused 
us  more  sorrow  and  worry  than  any  of  the  others, 
though  of  course  lots  of  it  was  Adam's  fault. 

Uncle  Arkady  was  Sonia’s  long-lost  baby  brother 


who  had  probably  been  dead  for 
fifteen  vears,  only  of  course  he 
hadn’t  been  dead  at  all,  for  he 
showed  up  one  evening  when  we 
were  all  sitting  on  the  porch, 
and  he  surely  was  in  a  pretty  bad  humor. 

The  meeting  wasn’t  a  bit  correct.  Tess  saw  him 
coming  first,  and  she  said  :  “Gracious !  Note  the  dude 
approaching.  I’ll  bet  you  a  box  of  cigars 
against  a  new  copy  of  Wells,  Pops,  that  he's 
the  fifth  cousin  of  an  uncle  who  gave  you  a 
doughnut  when  you  were  a  mere  lad.” 

“He’s  too  well  dressed,”  answered  Pops. 
“I’ll  go  and  see  that  Shaw  and  Ibsen  are 
tied.”  Shaw  and  Ibse/i  are  Tess’s  dogs. 
They’re  awfully  queer.  They  never  take 
after  tramps,  nor  poor  people,  but  the  min¬ 
ute  a  well-dressed  person  comes  along  they 
act  up  something  fierce.  Tess  considers  it 
their  chief  virtue,  but  none  of  the  rest  of 
the  family  do. 

BY  THAT  time  Uncle  Arkady  was  done  ap¬ 
proaching  and  was  standing  at  the  foot 
of  the  steps.  He  had  on  the  first  bright  green 
hat  with  a  feather  in  it  I  ever  saw,  and  he 
just  touched  it  and  said  in  a  way  which  was 
what  you’d  call  noncommittal :  “Does  Sonia 
Vyesovshchikov  live  here?” 

“Yes,”  said  Sonia  in  that  lovely  voice  of 
hers,  “that  was  my  name.” 

“Was  it,  indeed?”  he  remarked,  looking  at 
her  without  a  bit  of  admiration,  which  was 
queer,  for  she  had  on  a  corn-colored  dress  and 
looked  more  Nazimovaish  than  usual. 

“What  seems  to  be  the  matter  with  you, 
young  man?”  inquired  Tess.  She  has  an 
awful  temper  which  she  hardly  ever  even 
tries  to  control. 

He  looked  coldly  at  Tess.  Then  he  looked 
coldlier  at  Sonia,  starting  with  her  lovely 
brown  hair  and  going  right  down  to  her 
pretty  slippers  and  then  back  up  again : 
“Well,  you’re  a  nice  one.”  he  said  at  last. 
We  all  gasped.  Then  we  heard  Pops.  We 
hadn’t  noticed  him  in  our  excitement.  “Soft  pedal 
there,  young  fellow ;  easy — easy — ”  he  said  in  that 
awful  voice  he  hardly  ever  uses,  “you’re  speaking  to 
my  wife.” 

“Well,  I’m  speaking  to  my  sister,  too,”  he  answered. 
“I’m  her  brother,  Arkady.” 

We  all  gasped  again.  Sonia  started  toward  him 
fondly,  but  she  was  saying,  too :  “It  is  a  great  pity, 
Arkady,  that  you  have  never  learned  any  manners” — 
just  like  any  big  sister  would. 

Well,  then  Arkfldy  turned  loose.  He  was  mad  be¬ 
cause  Sonia  had  been  rioting  in  ease,  as  he  said, 
while  he’d  been  playing  in  moving-picture  shows.  He 
said  he  was  a  genius,  but  he  seemed  to  have  got  tired 
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nd  very  little  money,  and  be  blamed  It  all  on  Sonia. 
Vss  arose  and  strolled  away.  She  wasn’t,  but  I 
Iiink  rops  thought  she  was,  going  to  turn  Shaw  and 
bsen  loose,  for  he  said:  “Supposing,  my  boy,  that 
onia  and  you  and  I  go  into  the  house  and  talk  this 
latter  over  quietly  together.” 

They  went  in,  leaving  us  kids  on  the  porch.  None 
f  us  said  anything  at  first  excepting  Adam,  who  said 
Gosh!”  and  Roberta  reproved  him  for  that. 

Tess  came  strolling  back.  “Family,”  said  she,  “I 
ave  an  inkling  that  I’m  not 
oing  to  love  m  y  Uncle 
Lrkad.v.” 

“Tess,”  said  Roberta, 
ternl.v,  “we  must  remem- 
er  that  lie  is  Sonia’s 
rother.  Shall  we  change 
be  subject?” 

Roberta  has  always 
oothered  us,  so  we  usually 
lo  what  she  says.  We 
hanged  the  subject  and  be- 
;an  to  jolly  Adam  about  his 
harities.  Golly  whiz,  but  it 
uakes  him  mad ! 

IDAM’S  a  nice  boy,  but 


ADA 

rather  backward  about 
inn-  things  and  awfully 
inn  ile.  Soon  as  we  got  rich 
e  went  perfectly  crazy 
bout  giving  money  and 
bings  away.  Tess  called 
im  “Little  Rollo,  the  Boy 
■hilantliropist.”  and  “B.B.B.” 

Blind  Beggars’  Benefactor) 
util  Roberta  made  her  stop. 

)he  blind  beggars  were 
bout  the  worst  of  all.  Adam 
lad  just  got  his  allowance 
md  he  took  it  down  the 
treet  and  gave  the  whole 
mnch  to  a  blind  beggar. 

<ext  morning  the  papers 
;aid  that  the  beggar  had  run 
iway  with  another  beggar’s 
yife,  and  the  worst  of  it  all 
vas  that  none  of  them  were 
)lind.  It  was  a  domestic 
tragedy,  the  papers  said,  and 

ivc  all  knew  it  was  Adam's  fault.  He  was  always 
bringing  tramps  home  to  dinner.  Once  he  brought  six 
it  one  time  and  was  perfectly  furious  ’cause  Pops  in¬ 
sisted  on  Gladys — she  was  one  of  oui  hiied  girls 
setting  their  table  out  under  the  trees  instead  of  in 
the  dining  room.  Adam  said  we  were  all  snobs.  Tess 
said  he  was  mistaken,  we  were  all  merely  sanitary. 
But  when  he  gave  Sonia’s  best  evening  gown  away  to 
a  woman  whom  Roberta  said  the  kindest  thing  one 
could  say  about  her  was  that  she  was  unworthy,  though 
unfortunate,  Pops  took  Adam  into  the  library  and  ga\e 
him  an  awful  talking  to,  and  positively  forbade  any 
more  charities,  no  matter  what. 

SONIA  was  pretty  sorry  about  the  gown,  but  she 
wouldn’t  let  Pops  punish  Adam  in  any  way  because 
she  said  the  instinct  was  inborn  and  the  precious 
child  couldn’t  help  it. 

We  jollied  him  quite  a  while,  and  then  he  got  too 
mad  and  went  over  to  Ross  Fairchild’s,  one  of  his 
rowdy  friends. 

Tess  and  Roberta  started  talking  about  John 
and  Ted.  I  stopped  my  ears  and  went  on  plan¬ 
ning  my  new  novel.  There  is  never  a  chance  to  get 
a  word  in  edgeways  when  the  girls  start  on  those 
subjects.  Usually  they  talk  for  hours  and  hours  and 
hours,  so  I  was  much  surprised  when  I  finished  chap¬ 
ter  thirty  and  took  my  fingers  out  of  my  ears  to 
hear  Tess  say : 

“On  the  square  now.  Birdie,  since  the  children 
can’t  hear,  what%  do  you  think  of  one  Arkady  a 
sneeze,  a  hiccup,  and  a  cough?” 

“I  think.”  answered  Roberta,  “at  least  I  m  afraid, 
Tessie,  that  we’ll  have  a  hard  time  learning  to  love 
him.” 

But  we  didn’t.  After  he  found  out  that  Sonia  had 
only  been  rioting  in  ease  for  a  few  months,  and  that 
she  truly  had  thought  he  was  dead,  and  after  Pops 
invited  him  to  live  with  us  forever,  and  go  to  Reed 
College  if  he  liked,  and  gave  him  an  allowance,  same 
as  the  rest  of  us,  he  turned  out  to  be  awfully  pleasant. 

He  was  so  handsome,  for  one  thing.  He  had  brown 
curly  hair,  like  Sonia’s,  and  big  brown  eyes,  and  a  tiny 
straight  nose,  like  Sonia’s  too,  and  a  dimple  in  his 
chin  which  Tess  insisted  denoted  weakness.  But  he 
hadn’t  been  with  ns  long  before  even  Tess  had  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  he  was  a  most  likable  boy. 

HIS  manners  were  lov'elv,  after  all,  when  he  tried, 
and  he  adored  Sonia  and  she  did  him  and  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  dress  “less  emnhatically,”  as  she  said. 
He  was  quite  a  musician,  and  Sonia  is  such  a  wonder¬ 
ful  one  herself  that  they7  got  lots  of  pleasure  out  of 
that.  I  heard  her  tell  Pops  one  night,  after  Arkady 
(we  dropped  the  “Uncle”  by  request  from  him  because 
he  was  only  eighteen  and  lie  said  it  made  him  feel 
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like  a  grandpapa)  had  fixed  some  pillows  better  be¬ 
hind  her  back,  and  kissed  her  and  gone  downtown, 
that  having  her  little  brother  with  her  made  her  so 
happy.  She  said  now  she  lacked  just  one  thing  to 
have  her  life  absolutely  complete.  But  I  never 
have  found  out  what  that  one  thing  was,  and  neither 
has  Pops,  or  he'd  buy  it. 

Everything  went  along  fine  and  dandy  after  that, 
no  more  relations  showed  up  excepting  a  sixth  cousin 
of  Pops’  who  knew  where  Captain  Kidd  had  sunk 
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didn’t  laugh  about  it  until  the  next  day,  and  then  she 
didn’t  laugh  much.  She  just  giggled  and  said  what 
could  we  have  expected  of  a  woman  who  had  an  op¬ 
portunity7  to  lose  a  name  like  Ramp  and  wouldn’t  do 
it?  But  no  one  could  have  expected  as  bad  as  what 
happened. 

She  had  worn  a  sealskin  coat — the  Ramp-Quades 
had  quantities  of  tainted  money — to  our  party  and  of 
course  one  can  hardly  blame  her  for  wanting  to  wear 
it  home.  But  when  she  found  she  just  couldn’t,  she 

need  not  have  made  such  a 
tarnal  fuss  about  it.  The  rea¬ 
son  she  couldn’t  was  because 
somebody  had  stolen  it. 
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/is  Sonia  said,  Mrs.  Ramp-Quade  was  entirely  too  stout  to  give  way  to  her  feelings  as  she  did. 

She  kept  shouting  that  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  gold  vanity  case,  set  with  diamonds,  she  might  stand  it  better 

his  treasures,  and  we  were  a  perfectly  happy,  pros¬ 
perous  family,  until  along  in  February  when  Auntie 
Howard  came  over  and  insisted  that  Sonia  and  Pops 
give  Roberta  a  party  to  announce  her  engagement. 

None  of  us  saw  much  sense  in  it.  for  all  of  our 
friends  had  known  for  two  years  that  Roberta  and 
John  were  engaged,  but  Auntie  Howard  got  all  worked 
up  about  it,  so  Pops  and  Sonia  said  they’d  give 
Roberta  a  dozen  parties,  if  she  wanted  ’em.  and  they’d 
leave  it.  to  her. 

Roberta  pondered  the  matter  for  two  days,  the 
while  Auntie  Howard  boned  her,  and  at  last  she  said 
that  though  she  really  didn’t  care  a  bit  for  things  of 
the  sort,  maybe  Auntie  was  right  about  her  owing  it 
to  John,  so  she  guessed  we’d  better  have  it. 

Tess  was  tickled  to  death  ’cause  it  would  be  such  a 
good  excuse  for  Ted  to  come  down  from  Divide  for  a 
few  days.  He  was  tending  to  Pops'  interests  up 
there  at  the  mine.  Pops  tried  to  back  out  once,  regret¬ 
ting  that  we  hadn’t  waited  until  we  got  in  our  new 
home,  but  Ted  had  already  written  saying  he'd  come, 
so  it  was  no  use.  Tess  always  gets  her  own  way . 

THE  eve  of  the  party  dawned  rainy  and  cold  as 
crickety.  Arkady  and  Pops  had  brand-new  dress 
suits.  Arkady  looked  handsomer  than  ever,  and  so  did 
Pops,  only  less  homelike  and  easy.  Roberta  was 
pretty  all  in  white,  but,  standing  beside  Sonia,  who 
looked  simply  grand,  she  seemed  to  look  at little  too 
young,  or  unfinished,  or  something,  though  everybody 
said  she  was  simply  charming.  Tess  looked  quite 
nice,  too,  in  a  new  yellow  dress  which  Sonia  said  set 
off  her  dark  beauty  as  well  as  white  set  off  Roberta’s 
blond  beauty.  No  one  said  anything  about  my 
beauty,  but  I  wore  green  and  it  looked  pretty,  just  the 
same,  with  my  auburn  hair. 

Adam  wasn’t  there.  At  the  last  minute  what  does 
he  do  but  beg  Pops  to  let  him  go  down  to  the  coast 
with  the  Fairchilds  who  were  going  to  their  beach 
house  for  over  the  February  vacation.  Wasn’t  that 
just  like  a  man?  I'm  sure  I  don’t  know  what  I’d 
have  done  for  dancing  partners  if  it  hadn’t  been 
John  and  Ted.  At  first  I  thought  Arkady  was  go¬ 
to  be  very  nice  to  me.  but  after  the  first  dance  he 
said  tile  music  made  him  ill  and  he  was  going  outside 
to  smoke.  He  stayed  out  most  all  evening,  which 
was  selfish.  Sonia  complained  about  the  music  too, 
but  everyone  else  seemed  satisfied,  so  it  was  all  right. 

Mrs.  Ramp-Quade,  a  lady  whom  there  was  lots  too 
much  of.  said  she  had  never  heard  “Too  Much  Mus¬ 
tard”  played  with  such  expression.  She  said  it  to 
Sonia,  and  Sonia  said  neither  had  she.  so  I  supposed 
that  was  all  right  anyway,  and  was  glad  because  I'd 
been  afraid  that  maybe  the  music  would  spoil  our 
party.  But  it  didn’t.  Mrs.  Ramp-Quade  did. 

You  can  know  it  was  pretty  sad  when  even  Tess 
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’LL  never  forget  the  scene 
in  the  ladies’  dressing 
room.  Nobody  will.  It  is 
one  of  those  things  which 
will  live  forever  in  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  eyewitnesses.  As 
Sonia  said,  Mrs.  Ramp- 
Quade  was  entirely  too  stout 
to  give  way  to  her  feelings 
as  she  did.  She  kept  shout¬ 
ing  that  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
the  gold  vanity  case,  set 
with  diamonds,  which  li  a  d 
been  in  the  pocket  of  the 
coat,  she  might  stand  it  bet¬ 
ter.  But,  because  of  that,  I 
suppose,  she  j  u  s  t  couldn’t 
stand  it  at  all.  Everyone 
tried  to  c  o  m  f  o  r  t  her  and 
went  tearing  around  hunt¬ 
ing  everywhere  a  coat 
which  would  fit  Mrs.  R.  Q. 
couldn't  possibly  be.  Mrs. 
R.  Q.  hunted  the  hardest. 
The  dressing  roo  m  was 
Sonia’s  bedroom  and  Mrs. 
It.  Q.  opened  all  the  dressing- 
table  drawers,  and  all  the 
bureau  drawers  and  tossed 
Sonia’s  things  all  over  the 
floor,  and  charged  through 
Sonia’s  closet  and  pitched  all 
the  things  out  of  that,  like 
Roberta  does  when  she  cleans 
house  and  makes  the  piles  for 
the  ragman.  Then  she  rushed  downstairs  and  hollered 
for  everyone  to  halt ;  there  was  a  thief  in  our  midst. 

TESS  said  Pops  looked  exactly  as  if  Mrs.  R.  Q.  had 
come  down  and  turned  a  hose  on  him.  He  did, 
something.  He  looked  so  surprised  and  shocked  and 
hurt,  and  then  he  smiled  so  silly  and  began  to  back 
away  from  her  until  Sonia  took  hold  of  his  arm  and 
said  something  in  a  low  voice.  Then  he  stopped  smil¬ 
ing  and  began  to  approach  Mrs.  It.  Q.  and  tried  to  get 
her  to  keep  still  long  enough  to  let  him  say  something. 
But  that  was  hopeless.  Mrs.  R.  Q.  had  started  in  to 
accuse  people.  She  accused  the  musicians,  who  had 
been  playing  behind  the  rubber  plants  all  evening,  and 
she  accused  poor  little  Yama,  our  Jap  boy,  who  had 
been  standing  as  innocent  as  pie  in  the  front  hall,  ever 
since  eight  o'clock,  and  she  accused  about  eveiyone 
in  the  house,  either  lumped  or  individual.  Those  she 
didn’t  accuse  she  might  as  well,  for  the  way  she 
looked  at  them. 

Everybody  got  mad  and  excited  and  began  to  tear 
around  lifting  up  rugs,  and  peeking  up  the  fireplaces, 
and  looking  under  everything  which  had  an  under, 
excepting  Sonia  and  Pops.  They  went  around  quietly, 
and  I  went  with  them.  First  they  went  to  the  kitchen, 
the  caterers  were  there,  and  found  out  from  Lily  and 
Gladys,  our  hired  girls,  that  not  a  soul  had  been  in 
or  gone  out  the  entire  evening.  And  they  questioned 
Yama  and  he  said  no  one  had  been  in  or  gone  out 
the  front  w7ay  excepting  Arkady.  They  searched 
quietly  through  all  the  bedrooms,  and  then  through 
the  entire  house,  looking  in  every  possible  plac e 
before  they  went  back  to  the  front  room  where 
Mrs.  R.  Q.  was  stretched  out  on  a  couch  with  Roberta 
fanning  her. 

“If  Adam  were  here,”  Pops  whispered  to  Sonia, 
"lie  might  have  given  it  away.” 

“But  Adam  is  a  hundred  miles  from  here,  dear,  ’ 
Sonia  reminded  him. 


R.  Q.  was  only  gasping  by  that  time,  so 
ops  went  to  her  and  explained  so  nicely  that 
he’d  be  only  too  happy  to  send  her  a  check,  in  fact  he 
would  insist —  But  that’s  as  far  as  he  got. 

“Check!”  she  hollered,  “Check!  That’s  the  way 
with  the  newly  rich,  they  think  money  can  make  up 
for  anything.  That  coat.  I'll  let  you  know,  was  made 
from  seal’s  bellies,  every  inch  of  it,  and  those  kind  of 
seals  are  extinct  now,  and  so  are  their  bellies.  And 
the  case  was  given  to  me  by  my  poor  dear  son 
Reginald.”  (She  spoke  as  if  Reginald  was  extinct  too, 
Put.  he  wasn’t.  He  was  out  on  bail.)  “<  an  mere 
money  make  up  for  a  mother’s  love?  Can  it :  (  an  it . 
Can  it?” 

I  suppose  some  one  would  have  answered  that  it 
couldn’t  if  just  then  Yama  (Continued  on  page  20) 
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The  Other  Side  of  the 

BEFORE  helping  three  other  German 
warships  defeat  a  small  British  fleet 
off  the  coast  of  Chile  the  other  day,  the 
cruisers  Scharnhorst  and  Gneisnau  paid 
an  eventful  visit  to  Papeete,  the  capital 
of  Tahiti,  a  French  possession  in  the 
south  Pacific.  Upon  the  lifting  of  a 
dense  fog  one  morning  the  garrison  saw 
the  two  cruisers  within  easy  range  of  the 
town,  and,  thinking  they  were  British 
men-of-war,  fired  a  salute.  The  Germans 
replied  by  opening  fire  on  the  forts.  After 
shelling  the  forts  for  a  few  minutes  the 
Germans  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
town.  The  French  commandant  refused 
and  the  bombardment  was  resumed,  the 
Germans  turning  some  of  their  guns  on 


the  business  district.  The  French  guns  were  too  small 
to  be  effective.  An  idea  of  what  happened  to  the 
business  houses  along  the  water  front  may  be  gath- 


World  Gets  a  Taste  of  It 

ered  from  our  photograph  above.  The 
German  shells  also  sank  a  small,  poorly 
armed  French  gunboat  and  a  German 
freighter,  and  killed  two  persons — a  na¬ 
tive  and  a  Chinaman.  When  their  work 
was  finished  the  cruisers  departed  for 
the  South  American  coast.  The  snap¬ 
shot  below  was  taken  in  France,  but 
the  men,  the  gun,  and  the  mules  came 
from  the  far-off  frontier  of  Afghanistan. 
They  are  pax*t  of  a  British  battery  that 
is  famous  for  its  ability  to  traverse  hilly 
country  where  batteries  of  another  type 
would-  be  useless.  In  the  circle  an  East 
Indian,  behind  the  line  in  France,  is  seen 
cleaning  his  saddle.  Frosty  weather  has 
forced  him  to  don  his  first  winter  clothes. 
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Copyrights  by  Underwood  A  Underwood 


THE  most  significant  of  all  the  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  war  is  that  Germany’s  great 
jream  of  an  early  conquest  has  been  shattered. 
A.fter  the  Kaiser’s  war  machine  was  spiked  in 
die  west  by  the  Belgians,  French,  and  British, 
lie  turned  his  hopes  to  a  smashing  bl/>w  at  Rus¬ 
sia.  A  tremendous  rush  across  Poland  would 
have  been  a  brilliant  achievement,  but  this 
campaign  was  as  disastrous  as  the  attempt 
to  take  Paris.  And  now,  as  we  go  to  press, 
the  German  army  in  the  east  is  back  at  the 
border  absorbing  the  sledge-hammer  blows  of 
the  Russians,  while  the  western  line  is  hurl¬ 
ing  itself  against  the  Franco-British  anvil. 
Below  is  a  field  photograph  of  the  Crown 
Prince  (in  long  coat);  above,  a  snapshot 
of  a  wounded  Englishman  being  lifted  from 
a  hospital  train  at  Plymouth.  The  wounded 
are  themselves  becoming  a  great  army. 


Germany  Between  the  Hammer  and  the  Anvil 


Wounded  French  soldiers  in  a  Berlin  hospital.  These  prisoners  are  being  cared  for  as  well  as  their  comrades  in  the  Paris 
hospitals.  Their  visitors  are  the  chief  physician  of  the  German  Reserve  Hospital  ( in  gray)  and  a  French  military  doctor 
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An  Open  Letter 

TO  PROFESSOR  MUNSTERBERG,  Dr.  Bernhard  Dernburg, 
Count  von  Bernstorff,  and  others: 

You  have  circulated  a  great  deal  of  printed  matter  explain¬ 
ing  your  views  on  the  war  in  all  its  phases.  You  seem  particularly 
anxious  to  impress  it  upon  us  that  Germany  is  strong  in  resources, 
that  her  business  is  going  forward,  that  her  banks  have  ample  funds, 
that  food  and  all  other  supplies  are  on  hand  there  in  great  abundance. 
These  things  being  so,  why  is  Germany  robbing  Belgium?  This  little 
country  has  been  stamped  flat  by  the  Kaiser’s  troops.  Trade  and  in¬ 
dustry  of  all  sorts  are  utterly  at  an  end,  the  whole  apparatus  of  com¬ 


merce  by  which  food  and  other  necessities  are  distributed  is  broken 
up.  And  yet  the  all-powerful  German  army  levies  on  these  miserable 
and  helpless  victims  for  money,  clothing,  provisions — some  $500,000 
per  week  is  taken  from  Brussels  alone.  Imagine  an  armed  man  stand¬ 
ing  over  a  terrorized  group  of  cripples,  old  folks,  and  children,  and 
taking  from  them  what  little  they  have  against  the  winter  and  taking  it 
for  his  own  use.  That  is  what  is  going  on  in  Belgium,  and  it  is  not  war. 

Your  Kaiser  has  a  thousand  times  proclaimed  himself  as  one  of 
those  to  whom,  in  Buskin’s  words,  the  Bible  is  “a  captain's  order 
to  be  heard  and  obeyed  at  their  peril.”  He  preaches  sermons  and  has 
much  to  say  of  faith  and  religion.  And  yet  it  is  because  of  him  that 
these  haggard  fugitives  flee  in  pain,  that  nameless  babies  are  born  and 
die  with  their  mothers  by  the  side  of  the  road.  He  has  plunged  all 
these  people  into  a  living  hell.  And  then,  instead  of  succoring  them, 
the  orders  go  out  which  mean  that  their  want  is  to  be  made  more 
cruel,  their  despair  more  hopeless.  Is  there  no  court  chaplain  to  tell 
him  what  has  been  foretold  for  those  who  oppress  the  fatherless  and 
the  afflicted?  This  is  one  verse:  “For  the  Lord  will  plead  their  cause, 
and  spoil  the  soul  of  them  that  spoil  them.” 

It  matters  not  if  your  country  is  strong,  indeed,  at  home.  In  Bel 
gium  your  Germany  is  already  lost. 


The  Corner  Stone 

IN  VIEW  OF  ALL  THE  LOOSE  TALK  that  one  hears  concerning 
peace  and  war,  some  words  spoken  by  M.  Leon  Bourgeois  in  the 
French  Senate  in  1907,  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  Hague  confer¬ 
ence,  have  pointed  application.  M.  Bourgeois  has  been  a  Minister  of 
France  more  than  once,  even  Prime  Minister;  he  is  recognized  as  a 
capable  historian.  He  said  in  1907:  For  us,  resolute  partisans  of 
arbitration  and  of  peace,  disarmament  is  a  consequence  and  not  a 
preparation.  To  make  disarmament  possible,  the  first  requisite  is 
that  each  party  should  feel  its  rights  secure.  Security  of  rights  is 
what  must  be  organized  as  a  beginning.  Only  behind  that  rampart 
can  the  nations  disarm.  One  of  the  first  principles  here  is  the 
protection  of  the  weak:  the  rights  of  a  Belgium,  for  instance.  That 
is  why  the  action  of  Germany  in  Belgium  was  more  than  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  treatment  of  a  smaller  nation,  but  struck  at  the  very  founda¬ 
tions  of  national  equity,  and  tended  to  undo  the  progress  of  the 
generations.  That,  also,  is  why  the  defeat  of  Germany  is  an  utter 
necessity  if  Ave  are  to  develop  a  real  civilization  beyond  more  than 
narroAvly  national  lines — if  the  ideal  of  world  peace,  or  e\ren  Euro¬ 
pean  peace,  is  ever  to  be  realized. 


Safety  First  in  War 

AMID  THESE  DREADFUL  ACCOUNTS  of  endless  carnage  in 
-  interminable  battles,  it  is  rather  cheering  to  reflect  that  the  Avar 
seems  safer  for  the  aviators.  In  peaceful  1919  some  209  airmen  Avere 
killed  in  accidents  of  all  kinds  and  :>S  were  badly  injured.  The  re¬ 
ports  from  the  front  show  nothing  like  ibis.  Apparently  it  is  safer 
for  these  men  to  be  under  orders  and  on  a  definite  job!  Of  course 
that  is  true  of  a  lot  of  the  rest  of  us  at  all  times. 


The  Man  Who  Made  Money  Out  of  It 

FROM  DA5TON,  OHIO,  a  reader  of  Collier’s  sends  a  clipping 
from  the  Dayton  “Journal”: 

C  olumbus,  Ohio.  Murder  in  tlio  first  degree  was  the  charge  placed 
against  George  Meier,  twenty-seven,  a  butcher.  Avho  early  to-day  choked  to  death 
Mrs.  .Tosie  Garner,  twenty-four,  at  her  home  here.  Meier  was  bound  over  to 
the  grand  juiy  without  bail.  In  court  Meier  declared  he  ay.i s  under  the  influence 
of  liquor  when  he  killed  the  Avoman. 

Meier’s  defense  is  the  usual  defense  of  slayers  of  women  and  of 
Avomen’s  souls.  What  the  rights  of  this  particular  case  are  is  hardly 
Avoid h  inquiring.  We  should  like  to  know,  all  the  same,  what  brand 
of  Avhisky  Meier  drank  before  ho  choked  this  Josie  Garner  (“twentv- 


lour  ) ;  Avho  Avas  the  distiller  Avhose  product  was  charged  with  fumes  of 
murder.  Probably  Meier  will  be  hanged,  and  Josie  Garner  is  already 
dead  and  buried,  but  somewhere — il  may  be  in  Louisville,  on  the  Ohio — 
lives  in  prosperity  the  man  avIio  made  money  out  of  Meier’s  crime. 

Addendum 

A  HIGHLY  METICULOUS  ACQUAINTANCE  thinks  that  our  re- 
F\.  cent  editorial  praise  of  Mr.  Ruiil’s  Antwerp  story  conveys  the 
impression  that  Buhl’s  work  has  a  deftness  and  power  such  as  col¬ 
lege  instruction  in  the  art  of  writing  can  never  give.  (Which  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  precisely  what  Ave  believe.)  Our  critic  considers  it  would 
be  only  fair  of  us  to  acknoAvledge  that  Buhl  is  himself  a  college 
man.  This  we  do  gladly  —  all  the  more  gladly  because  it  indi¬ 
cates  that  there  are  some  men  strong  enough  to  survive  even  the 
“composition  course”  of  our  modern  colleges. 

Painting  Out  a  Few  Spots 

]Vr<)"  COMES  Charles  B.  Hilles,  chairman  of  the  Republican 

National  Committee,  announcing  that  the  1916  National  Conven¬ 
tion  Avill  luiA'e  9S9  delegates  instead  of  the  1,078  that  achieved  notoriety 
at  Chicago  in  1912.  Under  the  new  system  each  State  is  to  have: 

Four  delegates  at  large,  two  delegates  for  each  representative  at  large  in 
Congress,  one  delegate  from  each  Congressional  district,  and  an  additional  dele¬ 
gate  from  each  Congressional  district  in  which  the  vote  in  1908  for  any  Repub¬ 
lican  elector,  or  for  the  Republican  nominee  for  Congress  in  1914,  shall  have 
been  not  less  than  7,500 

The  effect  is  to  drop  out  eighty-one  delegates  from  the  Solid  South 
and  tAvo  each  from  New  York,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  new  system  is  not  based  on  any  principle  of  representa¬ 
tion  whatever,  but  merely  dresses  up  the  old  scandal  a  little.  It  is  like 
brushing  a  drunkard  s  teeth.  The  coiwention  AA’ill  still  be  unwieldy  and 
will  st]’ll  he  susceptible  of  manipulation  by  those  in  party  office.  The 
“rotten  borough”  factor  is  reduced,  but  it  is  still  there.  And  this  lame 
performance  is  the  proof  of  a  rejuvenated  Republican  party.  Chair¬ 
man  Hilles  gives  the  whole  bluff  away  in  his  solemn  conclusion: 
The  system  of  unequal  numerical  representation ,  against  which  many 
States  constantly  contended,  was  the  legacy  of  years  and  of  political 
custom.  It  icas,  therefore,  not  in  any  tray  identified  with  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  1912.  Not  “identified,”  perhaps;  but  it  Avas  the  jimmy  that 
turned  the  trick,  and  a  lot  of  people  have  not  forgotten  it.  Tf  the 
Republican  party  is  to  be  made  oi’er  into  a  fit  instrument  for  popular 
rule,  it  aa  ill  be  done  by  something  more  than  patchwork. 

A  Note  of  Inquiry 

l<j  NLL  1  OLD  (and  belieATe)  that  Nebraska  is  a  highly  ci A’i  1  i zed 
»  V  Slate,  Avitli  a  fine  school  system,  a  great  university,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  and  yet  a  friend  sends  a  sample  ballot  (November  :>,  1914, 
pat  i (“i'll i  1  com  Omaha,  and  it  measures  eight  feet  three  inches  in 
length.  He  adds  a  note:  “From  other  separate  short  ballots  to  be 
voted  besides  this.”  What’s  the  matter? 


Rehearing  the  Railroad  Rate  Case 

npHE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION  has  reopened 
A  the  freight -rate  case  on  Avhicli  they  gave  a  so-called  decision 
August  1,  1914,  after  an  investigation  extending  over  thirteen  months. 
The  rehearing  is  a  sufficient  comment  on  the  previous  verdict.  The 
question  at  stake  is  one  of  broad  and  vital  public  policy,  and  will  not 
be  settled  until  it  is  settled  right.  It  seems  to  be  generally  over¬ 
looked  that  the  principles  essential  for  such  a  settlement  Avere  laid 
dow  n  in  the  decision  of  August  1.  The  majority  opinion  by  Chairman 
Harlan  ran  in  part  as  folloAA’s: 


Tlio  public  oavos  to  the  private  owners  of  these  properties.  Avlien  Avell  located 
and  well  managed,  full  consent  to  earn  a  fair  return  on  the  investment,  and  the 
carriers  owe  to  the  public  an  efficient  service  at  reasonable  rates. 

In  A’iew  of  a  tendency  toward  a  diminishing  net  operating  income,  as  shown 
by  the  facts  described,  Ave  are  of  opinion  that  the  net  operating  income  of  the 
railroads  in  official  classification  territory,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  smaller  than  is 
demanded  in  the  interest  of  both  the  general  public  and  the  railroads. 


Commissioner  Daniels  in  his  dissenting  opinion  added: 

This  commission  is  not  constituted  by  law  of  general  managers  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  of  the  country,  and  the  assumption  of  tendering  suggestions  as  to  man¬ 
agement  ought  never  to  delay  or  postpone  the  settlement  of  a  plain  matter  of 
law  and  fact  involved  in  an  application  for  advanced  rates. 

Tn  Hie  three  and  a  half  months  which  liaA’e  elapsed  since  this  decision, 
the  facts  Iira'c  changed  only  to  the  further  disadvantage  of  the  rail¬ 
roads.  The  fundamental  question  is  not  merely  that  of  giving  the 
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railroads  a  sort  of  war  tax  to  tide  them  over  until  tilings  get  better. 
The  issue  is  whether  regulation  can  or  cannot  furnish  constructive 
leadership  adequate  for  our  problems.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  commissioners  seem  unable  to  understand  this.  Appai- 
ently  they  view  the  railroads  as  a  bit  of  dubious  private  enterprise 
which  should  be  corrected,  checked,  and  kept  under.  The  truth  is  that 
the  railroads  are  a  fundamental  national  service  which  must  be  devel¬ 
oped  and  maintained,  or  else  our  next  great  expansion  of  industry 
will  be  hindered,  if  not  prevented.  In  this  hearing  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  itself  is  on  trial,  and  it  is  the  future  ol  legu- 
lation  in  the  United  States  which  is  to  be  determined. 

The  Atrocity  in  Belgium 

WE  HAVE  FOUGHT  SHY  of  these  atrocity  yarns  from  both 
sides  and  have  tried  to  confine  our  comment  to  such  officially 
attested  facts  as  burning  towns,  shelling  cathedrals,  etc.  But  it  must 
be  insisted  that  the  presence  of  the  German  army  in  Belgium  is  in 
itself  an  act  so  atrocious  and  so  dastardly  that  any  individual  bru¬ 
talities  done  in  addition  thereto  are  mere  detail.  This  cannot  be 
extenuated  and  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

Side  Lights 

Ate  you  compiling  your  own  war  history?  if  so, 

don't  forget  the  “personal'’  column  of  the  London  ‘“Times.” 
Patriotism  expresses  itself  there  almost  as  stridently  as  in  the  “Daily 
Mail’s”  page  advertisements  of  Bovril  (“British  to  the  Backbone”) 
and  Paripan  Paint  (“As  British  as  the  Union  .Tack  ’)  and  Salidris 
(“Purer  and  Better  than  German  Table  Waters”). 

“Here  and  here  did  England  help  me.  How  can  1 
help  England,  say.” — BROWNING.  You  can  help 
England  to-day  by  buying  a  pair  of  “My  Lady” 
corsets,  and  assisting  to  keep  many  British  work¬ 
ing  men  and  women  in  regular  employment. 

Satirists  of  Mr.  Shaw's  turn  of  mind  may  see  here  examples  of  the 
Englishman's  ability  to  make  his  profit  his  duty  and  to  pursue  it 
with  religious  zeal. 

Our  Own  War  History 


Y 


ET  THE  TRAGIC  SERIOUSNESS  of  the  situation  is  what  chiefly 
impresses  us  about  these  “Times”  advertisements.  Men  and  women 


are  paying  out  good  money  to  announce — but  read  for  yourself: 


YOUR  COUNTRY  CALLS!  Experi¬ 
enced  LADY  JOURNALIST  (lin¬ 
guist,  traveler,  reporter),  “Specials” 
or  office  hand,  will  OIYE  SERVICES 
to  RELEASE  a  MAN,  retaining  half 
pay  only. — E.  A.  S.,  care  of  Society 
of  Women  Journalists,  10  St.  Bride’s 
Avenue,  E.  C.  (Dailies,  please  copy.) 

ENGLISHMAN,  lusting  for  German 
Gore,  REQUIRES  HELP  before  en¬ 
listing  ;  dire  necessity ;  fullest  in¬ 
quiry.  All  help  repaid  unless  killed 
in  action. — Box  II.  005,  The  Times. 

ENGLISH  WOMAN  undertakes  to 
FORM  and  EQUIP  a  REGIMENT 
of  WOMEN  for  the  FIRING  LINE 
if  lawn  tennis  and  cricketing  young 
men  will  agree  to  act  as  Red  Cross 
nurses  to  such  regiment. 


CRICKET. — Who  in  the  name  of  won¬ 
der  is  interested  in  young,  able-bodied 
Englishmen  at  this  moment  taking 
nine  wickets  in  an  innings  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  century  not  out?  Why  are  they 
not,  being  so  physically  fit,  in  the 
fighting  line  with  700,000  other  Eng¬ 
lishmen?  In  the  name  of  decency 
stop  cricket,  and  above  all  stop  re¬ 
porting  it  in  the  ne^-snaners. — Patriot 
SURELY  some  wealthy  patriot  can 
spare  young  man  £400  to  PURCHASE 
CAR  with  which  he  could  do  invalu¬ 
able  work  at  front.  Absolutely  genu¬ 
ine. — Box  H.  5S4,  The  Times. 

RESERVIST  called  abroad:  home 
broken  up.  wants  heme  for  family 
cat.  Write  Neale,  3,  Parliament  hill, 
.  London. 


When  an  English- 


Farce,  tragedy,  and  satire:  the  true  war  stuff, 
man  is  so  weary  of  the  national  game  that  he  advertises  his  prayer 
for  a  cessation  of  sport,  it  is  indeed  a  grave  situation.  But  the 
music  halls  are  said  to  be  well  filled. 

The  Strength  of  the  Lowly 

IN  ACCOUNTING  for  the  spectacular  triumph  of  Charles  S.  Whitman, 
lately  elected  Governor  of  New  York  State,  one  obscure  but  mighty 
factor  must  not  be  overlooked.  That  is  the  secret  and  moving  con¬ 
viction  held  by  thousands  of  Italians,  negroes,  poor  .Tews,  bootblacks, 
pushcart  peddlers,  porters,  and  others  of  the  rank  and  file  that  Whit¬ 
man  is  the  one  man  in  office  in  New  York  City  who  has  stood  like 
a  stone  wall  between  them  and  the  oppression  of  the  corrupt  members 
of  the  police  force.  This  belief  was  not  advertised  or  paraded  to  any 
great  extent,  but  it  was  a  granite  foundation  for  Whitman’s  cam¬ 
paign,  just  as  it  was  for  those  of  the  late  Mayor  Gaynor.  Men's 
hearts  still  turn  toward  justice  and  will  while  the  earth  stands. 


The  Church  Against  the  Saloon 

THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-SIXTH  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly  urges  its  members  to  resign  from  social 
chibs  that  sell  liquor  and  to  rent  no  buildings  for  saloon  purposes. 

It  also  indorses  nation-wide  prohibition.  Some  newspapers  prophesy 
ruin,  desperation,  anger,  hypocrisy,  tyranny,  and  civil  war  as  a  lew 
of  the  probable. results  if  the  booze  is  wiped  out.  It  does  not  seem 
to  occur  to  them  that  we  must  and  will  have  a  strongly  construc¬ 
tive  social  policy  regarding  liquor.  Why  don't  the  brewers  help  in 
this?  Why  don't  they  prohibit  vile  drugs  and  poisonous  stimulants 
in  the  saloons  they  control?  Why  is  the  whole  liquor  business  so  hos¬ 
tile  to  regulation  and  so  mad  to  extend  its  sales  at  any  cost  to  the 
community?  The  antisaloon  movement  is  not  a  fad.  We  are  tired  of 
paying  the  social  bills  for  these  booze  venders ;  we  want  better  condi¬ 
tions  in  this  country,  and  we  are  going  to  carry  the  thing  through. 

A  Hurry  Call 

THE  WONDERS  OF  MODERN  SURGERY  constantly  increase. 

We  read  that  blood  transfusion  has  saved  dozens  of  lives  among 
the  wounded  in  the  war.  M  ill  brain  transfusion  be  the  next  thing 
to  come?  If  so,  we  suggest  as  an  early  subject  for  a  cerebral  infusion 
Professor  Munsterberg  of  Harvard. 

Of  a  Certain  Sort  of  Bluff 

DIGNITY  is  an  impressive  quality  of  the  human  animal,  and  may 
be  noble  and  useful  (either  or  both),  but  the  fact  is  that  even  a 
shirt  has  something  to  it  besides  starch.  This  sentiment  is  respectfully 
set  down  for  the  study  of  teachers,  preachers,  and  politicians. 

Assimilating  by  Electricity 

WE  MADE  THE  POINT  some  months  ago  that  our  electric  light 
companies  have  been  far  behind  those  of  Europe  in  making  it 
possible  for  poor  people  to  get  their  service.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Indiana  and  Michigan  Electric  Company,  which  operates  in 
South  Bend,  Ind.  (plows,  wagons,  sewing  machines),  has  started  a 
campaign  to  do  just  this  thing.  About  a  third  of  the  inhabitants  of 
South  Bend  are  laborers  from  Poland,  Austria,  and  the  Balkan  coun¬ 
tries,  whose  wages  average  about  $1.50  or  $1.75  per  day.  The  electric 
company  has  figured  out  plans  whereby  houses  can  be  wired  at  a  cost 
of  from  $0  to  $15  each,  and  lighting  service  can  be  given  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $1  per  month.  A  Polish  sales  agent  has  been  hired  to  talk 
to  the  newcomers,  write  advertisements  for  their  papers,  and  attend  to 
their  complaints — in  short,  to  translate  electricity  into  Slovak,  etc. 
The  men  engaged  in  the  work  are  confident  of  success  and  are  going 
after  it.  The  effect  in  giving  these  people  better  ways  and  standards 
of  living,  in  getting  them  a  share  in  our  modern  American  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  a  feeling  that  they  are  so  sharing  will  necessarily  be  very 
great.  This  is  solid  public  service,  and  it  is  far  better  than  any 
charity.  What  is  being  done  on  this  problem  in  your  town? 

An  Honor  Man 

MICHAEL  COLLINS  of  County  Clare  has  been  track  foreman  at 
a  i dace  called  Cowley,  Pa.,  ever  since  June  15,  1873.  He  never 
broke  the  rules  and  never  neglected  his  duty,  according  to  the  official 
record.  Of  course  that  proves  how  the  Irish  hate  all  discipline  and 
never  can  stick  to  anything  because  of  the  quicksilver  in  their  heels. 
Michael  is  retired  now  on  a  pension  (such  is  the  heartlessness  of  his 
corporation),  and  if  there  is  any  truth  in  a  bright  eye,  he’ll  be  talk¬ 
ing  about  old  times  for  twentv  years  and  more  to  come.  We  wish 
him  joy  of  it  all  the  journey  through. 

Their  Comprehensive  Epitaph 

OUR  FLASHY  SPECULATORS  conte  and  go — the  bubble  blowers, 
the  men  of  money  magic.  They  juggle  with  banks  and  railroads, 
with  steamships,  dry  goods,  and  mines  so  that  we  are  dazed  by  the 
bulk  and  suddenness  of  their  riches.  It  appears  that  a  new  order  has 
come  upon  the  world,  that  wealth  is  for  the  nerviest  bluffer,  that  the 
codes  of  economic  law  are  subject  to  instant  and  drastic  revision  by 
these  Napoleons  of  this  and  that.  There  are  plenty  of  experts  to  tell  us 
how  this  is  so.  The  highways  of  business  are  stunned  by  the  thunder 
of  these  magnates’  motors  and  blinded  by  the  noisome  dust  that  clouds 
their  trail.  So  it  goes  for  a  while,  and  then — well,  there  is  just  one 
comprehensive  epitaph  for  the  lot  of  them,  and  it  is  about  three  thou¬ 
sand  years  old:  The  getting  of  treasure s  by  a  lying  tongue  is  a  vanity 
tossed  to  and  fro  of  them  that  seek  death.  What  is  there  to  add  to  that  ? 
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Specifications  oj 
Model  82 


Seven  passenger  touring 
car 

125-inch  it  heel  base 
Electrically  started 
Eleclr ica  11 y  lip  h  ted 
Full  stream- Hit e  body  de¬ 
sign 

Color—  Royal  blue,  ivory 
white  sti  iping 
Black  leather  vi  holstery 
One  man  top 
Pockets  in  all  dooi  s 
Rain  vision,  ventilating 
type  windshieldfibuilt  in 
Extra  long  mnursiung 
rear  spi  mgs 
Full  floating  1  ear  axle 
35  inch  x  4%  inch  tnes; 
smooth  tread  in  Font; 
non-skid  in  1  ear 
Left  hand  drive 
Center  control 
45-50  horsepower  motor 
High  tension  magneto 
Demountable  rims 
One  extra  rim 
High  grade  magnetic 
speedometer 
Electric  horn 
Electric  control  buttons  on 
steering  column 


THE  CLIMAX  OF  SC 


This  announces  the  widely  discussed  and  keenly 
anticipated  Overland  Six  —  the  Six  that  we 
predicted  would  upset  all  previous  and  present  six 
cylinder  value  standards. 

For  Sixes  of  similar  proportions  and  specifications 
have  always  sold  for  considerably  more  money. 

The  new  Overland  Six  costs  less  than  many  com¬ 
peting  Sixes,  yet  more  is  offered. 

But  the  advanced  knowledge  of  our  experienced 
engineers,  coupled  with  the  huge  manufacturing 
economies,  which  we  are  in  a  position  to  practice 
on  account  of  our  greater  production,  have  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  produce  a  Six  of  the  very  first 
grade  to  sell  at  a  price  which  is  below  current 
Six  quotations. 


By  the  simple  method  of  comparing  Over! 
specifications  and  the  price  with  the  specificat: 
and  the  price  of  any  other  Six  you  can  ea 
prove  this. 

The  Overland  Six  is  of  the  very  latest  and  n 
modern  design  and  construction.  It  was  desig 
and  developed  cautiously,  carefully  and  judiciou 
For  months  exhaustive  experiments  have  been  gc 
on.  It  has  been  tested  and  tried  successfully  un 
every  possible  condition. 

The  Overland  Six  is  a  luxurious  and  large  se 
passenger  touring  car.  The  magnificent  stream 
body  design  supplies  the  very  utmost  in  style,  gr 
and  comfort. 


The  body  is  finished  in  rich  Royal  blue  trimn 


P VlCCS  for  Ufil l ted  lS tCLtCS  *  ^v,r^an(i  8ixt  •  •  •  •  $f 475  Overland  Model  80  T,  $1075  Overland  Model  80  R,  $/050 


Overland  Model  80  Coupe,  $lbOO  Overland  Mod,  l  8/  T.  $ 8 50  Overland  Model  8l  R,  $705 
All  Prices  f.  o.  b.  Toledo,  Ohio 


THE  WILLY S-O VERL AI 

The  Willy»-Ov< 


fLINDER  EFFICIENCY 


fine  hair  line  striping  of  ivory  white.  It 
lolstered  with  the  finest  grade  of  hair  and 
French  finish,  long  grain,  black  hand-buffed 


2  Overland  Six  cylinder  motor  marks  the 
of  six  cylinder  efficiency.  This,  too,  is  of 
ry  latest  en  bloc  design.  It  has  a  3^4"  bore 
'5%"  stroke.  It  is  rated  at  45-50  horse- 
.  This  motor  is  one  of  the  most  flexible, 
wical  and  reliable  six  cylinder  power  plants 
designed.  It  is  remarkably  quiet  and  won- 
ly  smooth.  Also  it  is  light  in  proportion 
e  power,  very  compact  and  a  beautifully 
d  job. 

e  tonneau  is  big  and  roomy.  With  its  two 

PANY,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

mited,  Hamilton,  Ont. 


extra  seats  ample  room  is  provided  for  seven 
passengers. 

It  is  electrically  lighted  and  started.  All  elec¬ 
tric  buttons,  controlling  the  electric  starter  and  the 
electric  horn,  head,  side,  tail  and  dash  lights,  are 
located  on  the  steering  column  within  natural  reach 
of  the  driver. 

The  Overland  Six  is  an  unusually  substantial  car.  Every  part  is  of 
very  generous  dimensions.  Nothing  has  been  skimped.  On  the 
contrary,  every  individual  piece  of  the  chassis  is  designed  with  a  large 
factor  of  safety. 

Built  of  the  very  best  materials  the  market  affords,  under  the 
most  scientific  and  efficient  methods,  by  the  highest  grade  and  most 
skilled  motor  car  craftsmen,  this  Six  will  completely  revolutionize  all 
present  standards. 

Six  cylinder  catalog  on  request.  Please  address  Dept.  6. 

_  ,  _  ■  „  ,  ,  .  trnre  Overland  Model  80  T,  $1425  Overland  Model  80  R.  $1300 

Prices  for  Canada:  °fv"!lafd  Model  8o  Coufi,  $z//o  Overland  Model  8rT,  $1135  Overland  Model  8/  R.SlObS 

All  Plica  f.o.b.  Hamilton,  Ontario 


nlw  rO»n.ul4. 


The  Overland  is  the  car  se¬ 
lected  by  the  Rice  Leaders 
of  the  World  Association 
as  prizes  for  the  leading 
salesmen  of  the  world. 
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The  Mormon  Capita! 


a 


I  THINK  it  was  in  Kansas  City  that  I  first 
became  conscious  of  the  fact  that,  without 
my  knowing  it.  my  mind  had  made,  in  ad¬ 
vance.  imaginary  pictures  of  certain  sections  of 
the  country,  and  that,  in  almost  every  instance, 
these  pictures  were  remarkable  for  their  un¬ 
truthfulness.  Kansas  City  itself  surprised  me 
with  its  hills,  for  I  had  been  thinking  of  it  in 
connection  with  the  prairies.  With  Denver  it 
was  the  other  way  about.  Thinking  of  Denver 
as  a  mountain  city,  instead  of  a  city  near  the 
mountains,  I  expected  hills, 
but  did  not  find  them.  The 
very  mountains  themselves 
afforded  a  surprise,  not  be-  s 

cause  of  their  height,  but 
because  of  their  width. 

Evidently  I  must  have  had 
some  v  ague  idea  that  a 
train,  traveling  west  from 
Denver,  would  climb  very 
definitely  up  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  cross  the  Great 
Divide,  and  proceed  very 
definitely  down  again  upon 
the  other  side,  whither  a 
sort  of  long,  sloping  plain 
would  lead  to  California. 

1  >enver  itself  I  thought  of 
as  being  placed  farther 
west  upon  the  continent 
than  is.  in  reality,  the  case. 

I  did  not  realize  at  all 
that  the  city  is,  in  fact, 
only  a  few  hundred  miles 
west  of  the  halfway  point 
on  an  imaginary  line 
drawn  from  coast  to  coast ; 
nor  was  I  aware  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  for  the  most 
part  sloping  plain,  the 
thousand  miles  that  inter¬ 
venes  between  Denver  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean  is  made 
up  of  series  after  series  of 
mountain  ranges  and  val¬ 
leys.  their  successive  crests 
and  hollows  following  one 
another  like  the  waves  -of 

the  sea.  In  short.  I  had  imagined  that  the  Rockies 
were  the  whole  show.  I  had  not  the  faintest  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  Cordilleran  System  (of  which  the  Rockies 
and  all  these  other  ranges  are  but  a  part),  while,  as 
for  the  Sierra  Xevadas,  I  remembered  them  only  when 
I  came  to  them,  and  then  much  as  one  will  recall 
a  slight  acquaintance  who  has  been  in  jail  for 
many  years. 

Are  you  shocked  by  my  ignorance — or  my  confession 
of  it  !  Then  let  me  ask  you  if  you  know  that  the 
Finta  Mountain  Range  in  Utah  is  the  only  range  in 
the  entire  country  that  runs  east  and  west?  And  have 
you  ever  heard  of  the  Pequop  Mountains,  or  the  Cedar 
Mountains,  or  the  Santa  Rosas,  or  the  Egans,  or  the 
Humboldts,  or  the  Washoes,  or  the  Gosiutes,  or  the 
To.vabes,  or  the  Toquimas,  or  the  Hot  Creek  Moun¬ 
tains?  And  did  you  know  that  in  California,  as  well  as 
in  New  Hampshire,  there  are  White  Mountains?  And 
what  do  you  know  of  the  Wasatch  and  Oquirrli  Ranges? 

Not  wishing  to  keep  the  class  in  geography  after 
school,  I  shall  not  tell  you  about  all  these  mountains, 
but  will  satisfy  myself  with  the  statement  that,  in  an 
amphitheater  formed  between  the  two  last  mentioned 
ranges,  at  the  head  of  a  broad,  irrigated  valley,  is 
situated  Salt  Lake  City. 

Where  Twenty  Mrs.  Brigham  Youngs  Lived 

'IIE  very  name  of  Salt  Lake  City  has  a  flat  sound 
in  my  ears  ;  and  in  that  mental  album  of  imaginary 
photographs  of  cities,  to  which  I  have  referred,  I  saw 
the  Mormon  capital  as  on  a  sandy  plain,  with  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  on  one  side  and  the  Great  Salt  Desert 
on  the  other.  Therefore,  upon  arriving  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  again,  for  the  lake  was  not  visible  at  all,  being 
a  dozen  miles  distant,  and  the  desert  is  removed  still 
farther;  while  instead  of  sandy  plains  the  mountains 
rise  abruptly  on  three  sides  of  the  city,  and  on  the 
fourth  the  sweet  valley  is  covered  with  rich  farms 
and  orchards,  dotted  here  and  there  with  minor  Mor¬ 
mon  settlements. 

Like  Mark  Twain,  who  visited  Salt  Lake  many  years 
ago,  before  the  railroad  went  there,  I  managed  to  for¬ 
get  the  lake  entirely  after  I  had  been  there  for  a  little 
while.  I  made  no  excursion  to  Saltair  Beach,  the  play¬ 
ground  of  the  neighborhood,  and  only  saw  the  lake 
when  our  train  crossed  a  portion  of  it  after  leaving 
the  cG- 

know  that  the  great  pavilion  at  Saltair 
deli  everyone  has  seen  pictures,  is  a  Mor- 


BY  JULIAN  STREET 

Illustrated  by  Wallace  Morgan 

Chapter  XIV — Abroad  at  Home 

American  Ramblings,  Observations 
and  Adventures 


V 


made  their  first  appearance  in  this  playhouse. 
If  I  am  not'  mistaken,  Edwin  Milton  Royle 
made  his  debut  as  an  actor  there,  and  both 
Maude  Adams  and  Ada  Dwyer  were  born  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  appeared  upon  the  stage 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Salt  Lake  Theatre. 
I  es,  it  is  an  interesting  and  historic  playhouse, 
and  I  hope  that  when  it  burns  up,  as  I  have 
no  doubt  it  ultimately  will,  that  no  audience 
will  be  present,  for  I  think  that  it  will  go  like 
tinder.  And  although  I  still  bemoan  the  money 
which  I  spent  to  see  there 
a  maudlin  entertainment 
called  “The  Honeymoon 
Express,”  direct  from  that 
home  of  all  banal  vulgar¬ 
ities,  the  New  York  Win¬ 
ter  Garden,  I  cannot  quite 
bring  myself  to  hope  that 
when  the  Salt  Lake  Thea¬ 
tre  burns,  the  men  who 
w  r  o  t  e  “The  Honeymoon 
Express,”  the  manager  who 
produced  it.  and  the  com¬ 
pany  which  played  it  will 
be  rehearsing  there.  For 
all  their  sins.  I  should  not 


like  to  see 
though  as 
well,  that 
thing. 

Whatever 
opinion  of 
nial  industry  of 
Young,  the  visitor 


them  burned, 
to  roasting — 
is  a  different 


may 

the 


be  one’s 
nratrimo- 
Brigham 
to  Salt 


The  Lion  House — “a  large  adobe  building  in  which 
used  to  live  the  rank  and  file  of  Brigham  Young’s  wives” 

mon  property,  but  it  well  may  be,  for  the  Mormons 
have  never  been  a  narrow-minded  sect  with  regard  to 
decent  gayeties.  They  approve  of  dancing,  and  the 
ragtime  craze  has  reached  them.  for.  as  I  was  walk¬ 
ing  past  the  Lion  House  one  evening.  I  heard  the  music 
and  saw  a  lot  of  young  people  “trotting”  gayly  in  the 
place  where  formerly  resided  most  of  the  twenty-odd 
known  wives  of  the  late  Brigham  Young.  Later  a 
Mormon  told  me  that  the  dances  held  in  Mormon  meet¬ 
ing  houses  are  always  opened  with  prayer. 


Even  Five  O’Clock  Tea 

I 


T! 


’N  THE  cafe  of  the  Hotel  Utah  there  was  dancing 
every  night,  and  when  the  members  of  the  “Honey¬ 
moon  Express”  Company  put  in  an  appearance  there — 
well,  we  might  have  been  on  Broadway.  The.  hotel, 
I  was  informed,  is  owned  by  Mormons ;  it  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  establishment. 

They  do  not  stare  at  you  as  though  they  thought 
you  an  eccentric  if  you  ask  for  tea  at  five  o’clock, 
but  bring  it  to  you  in  the  most  approved  fashion,  with 
a  kettle  and  a  lamp,  and  tl>e  neatest  silver  tea  serv¬ 
ice  I  have  ever  seen  in  an  American  hotel.  But  that 
is  by  the  way,  for  I  was  speaking  of  the  frivolities  of 
Mormondom,  and  afternoon  tea  is,  with  me  at  least, 
a  serious  matter. 

Salt  Lake  City  was,  until  a  few  years  ago,  a  “wide- 
open  town.”  The  “stockade”  was  famous  among  the 
red-light  institutions  of  the  country.  But  that  is  gone, 
having  been  washed  away  by  our  national  “wave  of 
reform,”  and  the  town  has  now  a  rather  orderly  appear¬ 
ance,  although  it  is  not  without  its  night  cafOs,  one 
of  them  being  the  inevitable  “Maxim’s,”  without  which, 
it  would  appear,  no  American  city  is  now  complete. 


Lake  City  will  not  dispute 
that  the  late  leader  of  the 
Mormons  knew,  far  better 
than  most  men  of  his  day. 
how  a  town  should  be  laid 
out.  The  blocks  of  Salt 
Lake  City  are  rectangular, 
the  lots  are  la  r  g  e  .  the 
streets  wide  and  admirably 
paved  with  asphalt,  almost 
all  the  houses  are  low  and 
stand  in  their  own  green 
grounds,  and  perhaps  the 
most  characteristic  note  of 
all  is  given  by  the  poplars  and  box  elders  which 
grow  everywhere,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  throughout 
the  valley. 

Besides  the  preconceptions  as  to  cities,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  I  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City  with  certain 
preconceptions  as  to  Mormons.  I  expected  them  to  be 
radically  different,  somehow,  from  all  other  people  I 
had  met.  I  anticipated  finding  them  deceitful  and 
evasive:  furtive  people,  wandering  in  devious  ways 
and  disappearing  into  mysterious  houses  at  dead  of 
night.  I  wanted  to  see  them,  I  wanted  to  talk  with 
them,  but  I  wondered,  nervously,  whether  one  might 
speak  to  them  about  themselves  and  their  religion, 
and.  more  especially,  whether  one  might  use  the  words 
“Mormon”  and  “polygamy”  without  giving  offense. 

It  was  not  without  misgivings,  therefore,  that  my 
companion  and  I  went  to  keep  an  appointment  with 
Joseph  F.  Smith,  head  of  the  Mormon  Church — or,  to 
give  it  its  official  title,  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter  Day  Saints.  We  found  the  president,  with  sev¬ 
eral,  high  officials  of  the  church,  in  his  office  at  the 
Lion  House — a  large  adobe  building  in  which  used  to 
live  the  rank  and  file  of  Brigham  Young’s  wives,  al¬ 
though  Amelia  lived  by  herself  in  the  so-called  “Amelia 
Palace,”  across  the  street. 


Reserved  Mr.  Smith 

M1 


The  Theatre  and  the  Mormon 

O 


|NE  of  the  first  things  the  Mormons  did,  on  estab¬ 
lishing  their  city,  was  to  build  an  amusement 
hall,  and  as  long  as  fifty  years  ago  this  was  super* 
seded  by  the  Salt  Lake  Theatre,  a  picturesque  old  play¬ 
house  which  is  still  standing,  and  which  looks,  inside 
and  out,  like  an  old  war-time  woodcut  of  Ford’s  Thea¬ 
tre  in  Washington.  Even  before  the  railroads  came 
the  best  actors  and  actresses  in  the  country  played 
in  this  theatre,  drawn  there  by  the  strong  financial 
inducements  which  the  Mormons  offered,  and  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  many  stage  favorites  of  to-day 


B.  SMITH  is  a  tall,  dignified  man.  who  comes  far 
from  looking  his  full  seventy-six  years.  The  nose 
upon  which  he  wears  his  gold-rimmed  spectacles  is  the 
dominant  feature  of  his  face,  being  one  of  those  great, 
strong,  mountainous,  indomitable  noses.  His  eyes  are 
dark,  large,  and  keen,  and  he  wears  a  flowing  gray 
beard,  and  dresses  in  a  black  frock  coat.  In  short,  he 
and  the  men  around  him  looked  like  a  group  of  strong, 
prosperous,  dogmatically  religious  New  Englanders, 
such  as  one  might  find  at  a  directors’  meeting  in  the 
back  room  of  some  very  solid  old  bank  in  Maine  or 
Massachusetts.  Clearly  they  were  executives  and  men 
of  wealth.  As  for  religion,  had  I  not  known  that  they 
were  Mormons,  I  should  have  judged  them  to  be 
either  Baptists,  Methodists,  or  Presbyterians. 

The  occasion  did  not  prove  to  be  a  gay  one.  I  tried 
to  explain  to  the  Mormons  that  I  was  writing  impres¬ 
sions  of  my  travels  and  that  I  had  desired  to  meet  them 
.because,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  the  Mormons  seemed  to 
supply  the  greatest  interest. 

But  even  after  I  had  explained  my  mission,  a  frigid 
air  prevailed,  and  I  felt  that  here,  at  least,  I  would  get 
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lint  scant  material.  Their  attitude  perplexed  me.  I 
could  not  believe  they  were  embarrassed,  although  I 
knew  that  I  was. 

Then  presently  the  mystery  was  cleared  up,  for  Presi¬ 
dent  Smith  launched  out  upon  a  statement  of  his  opin¬ 
ion  regarding  Collier’s,  and  I  became  suddenly  and 
painfully  aware  that  I  was  mistaken  for  a  muckraker. 

The  president’s  opinion  of  Collier’s  was  more  frank 
than  flattering,  and  though  one  or  two  of  the  other 
Mormons,  who  seemed  to  understand  our  aims,  tried  to 
smooth  matters  over  in  the  interests  of  harmony,  he 
would  not  be  mollified,  but  insisted  vigorously  that 
this  paper  had  printed  outrageous  lies  about  him.  This 
was  all  news  to  me.  for,  as  it  happened,  I  had  not 
read  the  articles  to  which  he  referred,  and  for  which 
as  a  representative  of  Collier’s  I  was  now,  appar¬ 
ently,  being  held  responsible.  I  explained  that  to  the 
president  of  the  church,  whereupon  he  simmered  down 
somewhat,  but  I  think  he  still  regarded  my  companion 
and  me  with  suspicion,  and  was  glad  to  see  us  go. 

Thus  did  we  suffer  for  the  sins  of  Sarah  Comstock. 

It  may  not  he  inopportune  to  add  that  the  subject 
of  polygamy  was  not  mentioned  in  that  conversation. 

Taking  Another  Look  at  the  Mormon 

IN  THINKING  over  our  encounter  with  these  lead¬ 
ing  Mormons  I  could  not  feel  surprised,  for  all  that 
I  have  read  about  this  sect  has  been  in  the  nature  of 
attacks.  Mark  Twain  tells  about  what  was  called  a 
“Destroying  Angel”  of  the  Mormon  Church,  stating 
that,  “as  I  understand  it,  they  are  Latter  Day  Saints 
who  are  set  apart  by  the  Church  to  conduct  permanent 
disappearances  of  obnoxious  citizens.”  He  character¬ 
izes  the  one  he  met  as  “a  loud,  profane,  offensive 
old  blackguard.”  But  Mormon  destroying  angels  are 
things  of  the  past,  as,  I  believe,  are  Mormon  visions 
of  empire  and  Mormon  aggressions  of  all  kinds.  An¬ 
other  book,  Harry  Leon  Wilson’s  novel,  “The  Lions 
of  the  Lord,”  was  not  calculated  to  soothe  the  Mormon 
sensibilities,  and  of  the  numerous  articles  in  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers  which  I  have  read — most  of  them 
with  regard  to  polygamy — I  recall  none  that  has  not 
dealt  with  them  severely. 

Now,  remembering  that  whatever  we  may  believe 
the  Mormons  believe  devoutly  in  their  religion,  what 
must  be  their  point  of  view  about  all  this?  Their 
story  is  not  different  from  any  other,  in  that  it  has  two 
sides.  If  they  did  commit  aggressions  in  the  early 
days,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  case,  [hey  were 
also  the  victims  of  persecution  from  the  very  start, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  at  this  late  day.  whether 
they,  or  those  who  made  their  lives  in  the  East  un¬ 
bearable,  were  most  at  fault. 

According  to  Mormon  history,  the  church  had  its 
very  beginnings  in  religious  dissension.  It  is  said  bj 
the  Mormons  that  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  founder  of  the 
church  (he  was  the  uncle  of  the  present  president), 
attended  revival  meetings  in  Manchester.  Yt.,  and  was 
so  confused  by  the  differences  of  opinion  and  the  ill 
feeling  between  different  sects  that  he  prayed  to  the 
Lord  to  tell  him  which  was  the  true  religion.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  this,  Smith  wrote  that  after  his  prayer,  “a 
mysterious  power  of  darkness  overcame  me.  I  could 
not  speak  and  I  felt  myself  in  the  grasp  of  an  unseen 
personage  of  darkness.  My  soul  went  up  in  an  unut¬ 
tered  prayer  for  deliverance,  and,  as  I  was  about 
despairing,  the  gloom  rolled  away  and  I  saw  a  pillar 
of  light  descending  from  heaven,  approaching  me.” 

What  the  Visions  Led  to 

SMITH  then  tells  of  a  vision  of  a  Glorious  Being, 
who  informed  him  that  none  of  the  warring  re¬ 
ligious  sects  had  the  right  version.  Then :  “The  light 
vanished,  the  personages  withdrew,  and,  recovering 
myself.  I  found  myself  lying  on  my  back  gazing  up 
into  heaven.” 

Apropos  of  this,  and  of  other  similar  visions  which 
Smith  said  he  had,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there 
is  a  theory,  founded  upon  a  considerable  investigation, 
that  Smith  was  an  epileptic. 

After  his  first  vision  Smith  had  others,  and  finally 
had  revealed  to  him  the  Hill  Cumorah  (twenty-five 
miles  southwest  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.),  where  he  ulti¬ 
mately  found,  with  the  aid  of  the  Angel  Moroni,  the 
gold  plates  containing  the  Book  of  Mormon,  together 
with  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  the  stone  spectacles 
through  which  he  read  the  plates  and  translated  them. 
After  making  his  translation.  Smith  returned  the 
plates  to  the  angel,  but  before  doing  so  showed 
them  to  eight  witnesses  who  certified  to  having 
seen  them. 

As  time  went  on  Smith  had  more  visions,  until  at 
last  the  Mormon  Church  was  organized  in  1830.  Reve¬ 
lations  continued.  The  church  grew.  Branches  were 
established  in  various  places,  but,  according  to  their 
history,  the  Mormons  were  persecuted  by  members  of 
other  religious  sects  and  driven  from  place  to  place. 
For  a  time  they  were  in  Kirtland,  Ohio.  Later  they 
wont  to  Jackson  County,  Missouri,  but  their  houses 
were  burned  and  they  were  driven  on  again.  In  1838. 
according  to  the  history,  “the  Lord  made  known  to 
him  (Smith)  that  Adam  had  dwelt  in  America,  and 
that  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  located  in  Jackson 
County,  Missouri.”  For  a  time  they  were  in  Nauvoo, 
Ill.,  where,  it  seems,  their  political  activities  got  them 
into  trouble,  and  at  last  Joseph  Smith  and  his  brother 
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Hiram  were  shot  and  killed  by  a  mob  at  Carthage,  Ill. 
That  was  in  1844.  There  were  then  10,000  Mormons, 
over  whom  Brigham  Young  became  the  leading  power. 
Soon  after  this  the  westward  movement  began.  They 
established  various  settlements  in  Iowa,  and  in  1847 
Young  and  his  pioneer  band  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  men,  three  women,  and  two  children  entered  the 
valley  of  Salt  Lake,  where  they  immediately  set  up 
tents  and  cabins  and  began  to  plow  and  plant,  and 
where  they  started  what  the  Mormons  say  was  the 
first  irrigation  system  in  the  United  States. 


p  vj  i\  IN  V_/  V  L,  1VI  D  EL  IX  o  ,  I 

POLICIES 


fMAB 


By  JOffNKENDZNCK BANGS 

Illustrated  by  M.  L.  BLUMENTHAL 


“Now,  Mab,  my  dear,’’  quoth  I,  “pray  tell  just  what 
you’d  do  in  Mexico,  the  Insurrectos  there  to  quell  your 
Policy  I  fain  would  know?’’  “ I’d  take,’’  said  Mab, 
“that  rebel  horde  by  bad  associations  led,  and  spank  them 
with  a  big  flat  sword,  and  send  them  supperless  to  bed !  '  ’ 

And  I,  I  wish  it  understood, 

Believe  that  plan  would  do  some  good! 


“Supposing  you  in  Congress  were,  with  sundry  things 
you  wished  to  say ,  and  then  in  spite  of  all  your  stit  the 
Speaker  would  not  look  your  way  ;  but  finally  the  Speaker  s 
ear  you  got,  what  would  your  action  be  ?  ”  She  answered 
with  a  smile  of  cheer,  “I'd  box  it  good  and  hard,  said  she. 

I’ve  wondered  as  I’ve  thought  it  o’er 
Why  no  one’s  thought  of  that  before ! 


“Supposing  a  million  immigrants  came  sailing  gayly 
from  afar;  from  Russia,  Germany,  and  France,  from  Italy, 
and  Zanzibar- — what  would  you  do,  if  left  to  you,  to  start 
them  on  the  proper  path?’’  said  I,  and  swift  her  answer 
flew:  “ I’d  give  ’em  all  a  nice  hot  bath!’’ 

“  By  Jove !  ”  thought  I.  “That  is  a  plan 
That  never  would  occur  to  Man !  ” 


Suppose  two  monarchs  of  the  earth  got  in  a  truly  hope¬ 
less  fight,  and  fit  for  all  each  one  was  worth  regardless  of 
all  points  of  right  —  what  then  would  be  your  Policy  ?  ” 
she  smiled,  and  fiddled  with  her  hair.  “ I’d  ask  those  Kings 
to  tea,’’  quoth  she,  “and  have  it  settled  then  and  there.’’ 

A  splendid  substitute  for  force 
Indeed  is  Social  Intercourse! 


“  Suphose  we  made  you  President,  and  Congress  passed 
a  Tariff  Bill  that  covered  steel  rails  and  cement,  and  gaso¬ 
line  sold  by  the  gill,  and  countless  lovely  things,”  said  I, 
“in  European  countries  made  —  what  would  you  do?  she 
answered,  “why,  if  ’twas  correct  I’d  have  it  paid!’ 

That’s  why  I’m  now  a  Suffragent 
Who’d  like  to  see  Mab  President 


Hewers  of  Wood 

CERTAINLY  there  were  good  engineers  among 
them.  Their  early  buildings  show  it — especially 
the  famous  tabernacle  in  the  great  square  they  own 
at  the  center  of  the  city,  the  vast  arched  roof  of 
which  is  supported  by  wooden  beams  which  were 
lashed  together,  no  nails  having  been  used.  This 
building  is  not  beautiful,  but  is  very  interesting.  It 
contains,  among  other  things,  a  large  pipe  organ  which 
is  famous,  and  which  was,  in  its  day,  probably  the 
finest  in  this  country,  although  there  are  better  organs 
elsewhere  now.  The  Mormon  trails  are  also  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  West  as  the  best  trails,  with  the  lowest 
levels,  and  there  are  many  other  evidences  of  unusual 
engineering  and  mechanical  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
early  settlers,  including  a  curious  wooden  odometer 
(now  in  the  museum  at.  Salt  Lake  City),  which  worked 
in  connection  with  the  wheel  of  a  prairie  schooner, 
and  which  was  marvelously  accurate. 

The  revelation  as  to  the  practice  of  polygamy  was 
made  to  Brigham  Young,  and  was  promulgated  in 
Utah  in  1852,  soon  becoming  a  subject  of  contention 
between  the  Mormons  and  the  Government.  The  prac¬ 
tice  was  finally  suspended  by  a  manifesto  issued  by 
President  Wilford  Woodruff,  in  1800,  and  the  “History 
of  the  Church,”  written  by  Edward  H.  Anderson,  de¬ 
clares  that  “a  plurality  of  wives  is  now  neither  taught 
nor  practiced.” 

Speaking  of  polygamy,  I  was  informed  by  Professor 
Levi  Edgar  Young,  a  nephew  of  Brigham  Young,  a 
Harvard  graduate  and  an  authority  on  Mormon  his¬ 
tory.  that  not  over  3  per  cent  of  men  claiming  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Mormon  Church  ever  had  practiced 
it.  These  figures  surprised  me,  as  I  had  imagined 
polygamy  to  be  the  rule,  rather  than  the  excep¬ 
tion.  Professor  Young,  however,  assured  me  that 
a  great  many  leading  Mormons  had  refused  from 
the  first  to  accept  the  practice. 

Not  Much  Polygamy  Left 

IT  MUST  be  remembered  that  the  day  of  Brigham 
Young* was  not  this  day.  He  was  a  powerful,  far- 
seeing  and  very  able  man.  and  it  seems  probable  that 
he  had  the  idea  of  founding  an  empire  in  the  West. 
However,  the  discovery  of  gold  in  ’48  flooded  the  West 
with  settlers  and  brought  a  preponderance  of  “gen¬ 
tiles,”  as  the  Mormons  call  those  who  are  not  members 
of  their  church,  into  all  that  country,  making  the  real¬ 
ization  of  Young's  dream  impossible.  What  the  Mor¬ 
mon  Church  needed,  in  those  early  times,  was  increase 
— more  men  to  do  its  work,  more  women  to  bear  chil¬ 
dren — aud  viewed  entirely  from  a  practical  standpoint, 
polygamy  was  a  practice  calculated  to  bring  about  this 
end.  I  met  in  Salt  Fake  City  men  who  were  the  off¬ 
spring  of  fathers  with  anywhere  from  five  or  six  to  a 
dozen  wives,  and  so  far  as  sturdiness  goes.  I  may  say 
I  am  convinced  that  plural  marriages  brought  about 
no  deterioration  in  the  stock. 

I  am  informed  that  the  membership  of  the  church 
to-day  is  between  500,000  and  600,000,  and  that  less 
than  1  per  cent  of  the  Mormon  families  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  polygamous.  It  is  not  denied  that  some  few 
polygamous  marriages  have  been  performed  since 
the  issuance  of  the  manifesto  against  the  practice, 
but  these  have  been  secret  marriages  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Church,  and  priests  who  have  per¬ 
formed  such  marriages  have,  when  detected,  been 
excommunicated. 

I  was  told  in  Salt  Lake  City  that,  in  the  cases  of 
some  of  the  older  Mormons,  who  had  plural  wives  long 
before  the  manifesto,  there  was  little  doubt  that  polyg¬ 
amy  was  still  being  practiced.  Some  of  these  men  are 
the  highest  in  the  Church,  and  it  was  explained  to  me 
that,  having  married  their  wives  in  good  faith,  they 
proposed  to  carry  out  what  they  regard  as  their  obli¬ 
gations  to  those  wives.  However,  these  are  old  men. 
and  with  another  generation  there  can  he  little  doubt 
that  these  last  remnants  of  polygamy  will  have  been 
finally  stamped  out. 

Nowadays 

THE  modern  young  Mormon  man  or  woman  seems 
to  be  a  perfectly  normal  human  being  with  a  nor¬ 
mal  point  of  view  concerning  marriage.  Furthermore, 
the  Mormons  believe  in  education.  The  school  build¬ 
ings,  scattered  everywhere  throughout  the  i alley,  aie 
very  fine,  and  I  was  informed  that  SO  per  cent  of  the 
whole  tax  income  of  the  State  of  Utah  was  expended 
upon  education,  and  that  in  educational  percentages 
Utah  compares  favorably  with  Massachusetts. 

What  effect  a  broad  education  might  have  upon 
succeeding  generations  of  Mormons  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  From  a  literary  point  of  view,  the  Book  of 
Mormon  will  not  bear  ( Continued  on  page  o_) 
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PARIS  OUT-MODED 


American  Fashions  Now  Fead  the  World 


The  recent  style  shows  held  in  this 
country  demonstrated  conclusively 
that  American  designers  are  able  to 
lead  Paris  in  the  creation  of  fashions. 
The  models  exhibited  in  the  Paris 
openings,  held  a  week  later,  followed 
the  precise  lines  forecast  by  the 
American  designs. 

This  was  not  an  accident.  Style  is 
no  longer  local — it  is  international — 
and  American  designers  long  have 
been  as  able  and  as  advanced  as  any  in 
the  world. 

But  for  many  years  the  American 
woman  has  been  the  slave  of  an  old  prej¬ 
udice — a  prejudice  born  in  the  days 
when  America  was  a  wilderness  and 
our  present  cities  were  trading  posts. 
As  a  result  merchants  have  had  only  to 
say  that  a  gown  was  “imported”  in 
order  to  give  it  preference  over  any 
American  product. 

This  was  not  the  merchant’s  fault. 
He  did  it  for  self-protection.  That  he 
could  not  afford  to  run  counter  to  an 
established  custom  was  shown  by  the 
fate  of  one  great  designer  who  believed 
he  could  make  American  women  see 
the  folly  of  the  Paris  tradition.  He 
tried  it — bravely— as  long  as  his  money 
lasted.  After  a  year  of  effort  to  sell 
American  gowns  to  American  women, 
bankruptcy  ended  his  business. 

But  that  was  three  years  ago.  He 
might  have  fared  better  to-day,  for  a 
great  war  has  interrupted  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  Paris  gowns  and  the  American 
woman  must  take  the  creations  of  our 
own  designers.  Now  for  the  first  time 


the  American  artist  of  fashion  has  a 
market  for  his  genius.  It  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  American  woman  so  to  re¬ 
adjust  her  attitude  toward  fashions  as 
to  make  a  genuine  and  permanent  de¬ 
mand  for  this  genius. 

Never  in  recent  years  has  there  been 
a  good  reason  for  the  prejudice  in  favor 
of  foreign  fashions.  We  have  had 
equally  good  designers  here.  But  they 
have  had  no  authoritative  standing. 
The  beautiful  and  really  great  work 
of  our  own  costumers,  which  should 
have  inspired  enthusiasm  and  encour¬ 
agement,  has  brought  neither  recogni¬ 
tion  nor  reward. 

But  now  the  mantle  of  authority  is 
about  to  fall  upon  the  shoulders  of 
American  designers.  They  are  equal 
to  the  opportunity.  It  is  a  case  of  the 
arrival  of  the  fittest.  It  remains  for 
American  women  to  do  their  part — to 
recognize  this  fact  by  wearing  Ameri¬ 
can  gowns — not  as  a  necessity  but  as  a 
preference. 

THE  RESPONSIBILITY  RESTS  WITH  THE 
AMERICAN  WOMAN.  NEVER  BEFORE 
WAS  FEMININE  INFLUENCE  SO  POTEN¬ 
TIAL  A  FACTOR  IN  THE  SHAPING  OF  NA¬ 
TIONAL  DESTINY.  AS  A  MATTER  OF  SEN¬ 
TIMENT— SHE  SHOULD  CONSIDER  IT  A 
PRIVILEGE  TO  GIVE  THE  AMERICAN  DE¬ 
SIGNER  THAT  WHICH  HE  HAS  SHOWN 
HIMSELF  TO  DESERVE.  AS  A  MATTER 
OF  PRINCIPLE— SHE  SHOULD  CONSIDER 
IT  A  DUTY  TO  RECOGNIZE  AMERICAN 
SUPERIORITY  AND  TO  SEE  THAT  HER 
GOWNS,  FABRICS  AND  ACCESSORIES  ARE 

MADE  IN  U.  S.  A. 


Numbei  Nine 


Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
P.  F  Collier  &  Son,  Inc. 
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to  make 
your  dinner 
a  success 


There’s  no  question  of  your  soup- 
course  being  appropriate  and  delight¬ 
fully  acceptable  when  it  is 

Campbell’s  Tomato  Soup 

It  is  readily  prepared  either  as  a 
plain  tomato  bouillon — suitable  with 
quite  an  elaborate  dinner,  or  as  a  rich 
cream -of -tomato — to  accompany  a 
more  moderate  repast. 

Its  inviting  character  lends  itself  nat¬ 
urally  to  a  wide 


menus,  wnne 
distinctive  and  satisfying  quality 
•roval  of  the  most  critical 


wins 

guest.  Why  not  order  a  dozen  today? 

Your  money  back  if  . — 
not  satisfied. 


Clam  Bouillon 
Clam  Chowder 
Consomme 
Julienne 


Celery  Mock  Turtle 

Chicken  Mulligatawny 

Chicken-Gumbo  Mutton  Broth 
(Okra)  Ox  Tail 


°sEPh  Campbell  C"*''’1 


( Concluded,  from  page  10) 


Here,  however,  their  success  ended.  Their 
presence  was  discovered  by  an  officer, 
and  some  machine  guns  were  turned  on 
the  battalion,  which  was  in  close  forma¬ 
tion.  The  result  was  the  complete  rout 
of  the  enemy,  who  fled  in  confusion,  lea\  - 
ing  many  killed  and  wounded. 

On  Sunday,  October  25,  the  Germans 
redoubled  their  efforts  and  made  a  gen¬ 
eral  attack  all  along  the  line.  The  fight¬ 
ing  was  very  severe  round  Dixmude,  in 
front  of  Pervyse,  and  between  Ramscap- 
pelle  and  Maunekersvere.  Throughout 
the  entire  day  a  tremendous  artillery 
duel  raged  all  along  the  line.  The  Ger¬ 
mans,  to  direct  their  fire,  sent  up  two 
of  their  cigar-shaped  captive  balloons, 
which  were  out  of  reach  of  the  French 
and  Belgian  guns.  However,  in  spite  of 
this  assistance,  they  wasted  a  tremendous 
amount  of  ammunition  on  useless  objects. 
Their  fire  was,  however,  better  directed 
on  the  Belgian  intrenchments,  and  the 
casualties  from  shell  fire  were  very 
heavy.  Again  Nieuport  was  bombarded 
and  again  the  German  infantry  made 
determined  efforts  to  throw  bridges 
across  the  canal  and  river,  but  without 
any  success.  Nevertheless,  it  became 
evident  on  Sunday  afternoon  that  the 
Belgian  army  was  becoming  more  and 
more  exhausted,  and  badly  in  need  of 
rest  and  reorganization.  The  wounded 
brought  in  from  the  advanced  trenches 
were  worn  out  and  dispirited.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  stragglers  began  to  increase,  and 
men  were  seen  -wandering  all  over  the 
country  in  small  groups  without  officers. 

Neglected  Trenches 

PERHAPS  it  was  a  mistake  to  keep  so 
many  men  in  the  advanced  trenches 
for  too  long  a  stretch.  Whole  regiments 
are  placed  in  these  advanced  trenches 
and  form  their  own  supports.  Behind 
them  are  no  reserves  except  the  battal¬ 
ions  which  will  eventually  take  their 
place  when  their  turn  of  duty  comes 
round.  These  battalions  may  be  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  firing  line,  liv¬ 
ing  in  villages  and  farms,  and  cannot  be 
brought  up  in  time  if  anything  goes 
wrong  with  a  particular  section  of  the 
defense.  In  consequence,  the  troops  in 
the  advanced  positions  live  for  days  with 
their  dead  and  wounded,  and  are  subject 
to  a  continuous  strain  from  the  heavy 
shell  fire,  which  they  would  not  feel  to 
the  same  extent  if  only  a  few  men  were 
kept  in  the  trenches,  with  supports  hid¬ 
den  at  any  convenient  point. 

Sunday  was  a  good  day  for  the  French. 
They  occupied  Westende,  and  their  heavy 
artillery  bombarded  the  German  posi¬ 
tions  without  suffering  any  loss  in  re¬ 
turn.  On  Sunday  night  the  tired  Bel¬ 
gian  troops  had  to  lie  in  their  trenches 
under  a  heavy  rainstorm,  which  rendered 
the  conditions  worse  than  before.  It  was 
a  bitterly  cold  night,  and  the  roads  be¬ 
came  so  bad  and  the  enemy’s  shell  fire 
was  so  continuous  that  it  became  almost 
impossible  to  get  food  up  to  the  trenches. 
At  dawn  on  Monday,  October  26,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  came  on  in  great  strength  between 
Mannekersvere  and  Ramscappelle.  Their 
heavy  howitzers  concentrated  their  fire 
on  the  trenches  and  inflicted  still  further 
losses  on  the  gallant  defenders.  The 
range  was  known  accurately,  and  they 
dropped  their  “Jack  Johnsons”  right  into 
the  trenches  until  the  defense  gave  way. 
The  Belgians  were  forced  to  evacuate 
their  positions  and  retired  down  the  Nieu¬ 
port  road  toward  Furnes. 

Monday  morning  was  the  most  critical 
time  for  the  Allies.  The  Germans  had 
now  thrown  three  pontoons  across  the 
river  and  canal,  and  had  poured  over 
a  mass  of  infantry.  Fortunately  they 
had  not  succeeded  in  bringing  over  any 
guns,  although  at  first  it  was  thought 
that  one  battery  of  field  artillery  had 
passed  the  bridges.  The  Germans  made 
tremendous  efforts  to  push  forward  and 
to  occupy  the  town  of  Nieuport.  Had  they 
succeeded  in  doing  so  the  retreat  of  the 
French  brigade  which  had  advanced  to 
Westende  would  have  been  jeopardized 
and  very  likely  cut  off  altogether. 

Defending  the  Town 

DIRECTLY  it  became  known  that  the 
enemy  were  across  the  river,  the 
French  commander  ordered  the  immediate 
retirement  of  this  brigade  to  the  trenches 
which  had  been  already  made  in  front 
of  the  town.  This  retirement  was  con¬ 
ducted  with  skill  and  with  a  minimum 
of  loss.  The  efforts  of  the  German  in¬ 
fantry  to  take  the  town  failed  before 
the  splendid  resistance  of  the  French 


regiment  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
southeast  to  support  the  Belgians  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  that  of  the  Bel¬ 
gian  infantry  supports  who  were  pushed 
forward  from  Furnes.  The  French  and 
Belgian  artillery  also  did  splendid  work, 
concentrating  their  fire  on  the  pontoons 
and  on  the  temporary  intrenchments 
which  the  German  infantry  erected  to 
act  as  a  bridge  head. 

Near  to  Panic 

THROUGHOUT  Monday,  morning  the 
combat  between  Pervyse  and  Nieu¬ 
port  was  awe  inspiring  and  grand.  The 
artillery  fire  from  field  guns  and  “Jack 
Johnsons”  never  stopped  for  a  moment. 
The  gradual  progress  made  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  could  be  marked  by  the  way  in 
which  their  bursting  shells  gradually 
approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  Furnes. 
Amid  the  din  could  be  heard  the  rattle 
of  continuous  rifle  fire  and  the  ceaseless 
pap-pap-pap  of  the  machine  guns  with 
which  the  French  and  Belgians  mowed 
down  the  head  of  every  advancing  Ger¬ 
man  column. 

Between  eleven  and  twelve  the  situa¬ 
tion  became  more  and  more  critical. 

I  arge  numbers  of  Belgian  infantry  in 
the  last  stages  of  exhaustion  began  to 
make  their  way  toward  the  rear.  These 
men  seemed  to  be  almost  starving,  and 
many  said  they  had  been  without  food 
for  two  days.  The  French  heavy  guns 
protected  the  right  of  the  line  by  keep¬ 
ing  up  a  continuous  shelling  of  the 
trenches  beyond  Dixmude,  and  the  enemj 
made  no  effort  to  advance  against  that 
town.  The  unfortunate  village  of  Pervyse 
came  in  for  a  terrible  bombardment,  and 
every  house  in  it  was  destroyed.  So 
serious  did  the  situation  become  that 
everyone  thought  the  enemy  would  suc¬ 
ceed  in  holding  his  ground  on  this  side 
of  the  Yser  and  in  pushing  on  to  Furnes. 
Orders  were  given  to  evacuate  the  town. 
The  wounded  were  hastily  carried  to 
the  station,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
civilian  population  began  to  flee.  The 
Queen  herself,  who  throughout  these 
days  had  been  tending  the  wounded, 
left  for  Poperinghe. 


Turn  of  the  Tide 

IN  spite  of  their  exertions,  the  German 
batteries  could  not  quell  the  murder¬ 
ous  fire  of  the  French  and  Belgian  artil¬ 
lery,  which  was  thus  concentrated  at  very 
short  range  on  the  advancing  infantry, 
inflicting  enormous  losses.  It  was  the 
effect  of  this  fire  which  probably  turned 
the  scale  in  favor  of  the  Allies.  About 
midday  the  German  advance  became  sta¬ 
tionary,  and  afterward  began  to  recede. 
Along  all  the  roads  leading  to  the  front, 
fresh  columns  of  Belgian  infantry  were 
hastily  pushing  to  the  front  to  establish  a 
new  line  of  intrenched  positions.  These 
men  had  been  resting  in  the  villages  in 
rear  of  the  lines,  and  now  took  the  places 
of  the  worn-out  survivors  from  the 
trenches.  The  whole  retrograde  movement 
which  had  been  so  noticeable  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  suddenly  seemed  to  veer  round  into 
a  general  advance.  In  the  afternoon  the 
German  attacks  died  away,  becoming 
more  and  more  feeble  as  the  day  ad¬ 
vanced.  The  survivors  were  gradually 
driven  back  to  the  river,  only  too  anx¬ 
ious  to  regain  the  opposite  banks.  Many 
surrendered  in  groups  of  twenties  and 
thirties,  and  at  one  point  one  hundred 
men  and  two  officers  gave  themselves  up. 
The  good  news  came  in  time  to  check 
the  general  exodus  from  Furnes,  much 
to  the  delight  of  the  civilian  population, 
who  reopened  their  shops  and  returned 
to  their  homes. 

Wreck  of  the  Kaiser’s  Time-Table 

WHEN  night  put  an  end  to  the  battle 
it  was  evident  that  the  gallant  Bel¬ 
gian  army,  nobly  assisted  by  the  French, 
had  again  stopped  the  march  on  Calais, 
and  once  more  the  Kaiser’s  dreams  were  as 
far  from  realization  as  ever.  That  night, 
from  the  summit  of  the  old  Bell  Tower 
at  Furnes,  the  eye  rested  on  a  horizon 
lit  up  by  countless  burning  villages  and 
hamlets.'  But  the  people  were  cheerful 
because  they  knew  that  once  more  the 
Yser  lay  between  them  and  the  enemy’s 
sorely  battered  forces. 

No  one  can  say  if  the  enemy  will  re¬ 
new  his  attacks  or  whether  those  attacks 
will  eventually  achieve  their  object.  The 
great  point  is  this:  once  more  the  Bel¬ 
gians  have  completely  upset  the  Kaiser’s 
time-table,  and  the  precious  hours  so  es¬ 
sential  when  you  are  fighting  an  enemy 
on  both  your  frontiers  are  slipping  by. 


The  Great  Battle  of  the  Yser 
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The  Ever- 
Inviting  Dish 

You’ll  Find  No  Other  Like  It 


The  appeal  of  Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice  is  resistless — 
as  a  million  people  know. 

The  looks  are  an  invitation. 

Here  are  bubble-like  grains,  shaped  as  they  grew,  puffed 
to  eight  times  normal  size. 

Who  ever  saw  a  food  more  tempting  than  these  brown, 
crisp,  airy  morsels? 


At  a  touch  of  the  teeth,  the  thin  walls  crush  to  granules. 
And  they  melt  away,  leaving  behind  an  almond  flavor — a  taste 
like  toasted  nuts. 

Have  you  ever  known  another  grain  food  with  so  many 
fascinations  ? 

Never-Ending  Welcome 


When  first  you  serve  them  you  think  that  their  newness 
entices.  But  the  hundredth  serving  proves  just  as  attractive. 

When  you  serve  with  cream  and  sugar,  you  think  they 
are  best-liked  in  that  way.  But  when  you  serve  them  floating 
in  bowls  of  m'ilk  you  say,  “That’s  how  my  folks  prefer  them.” 

You  serve  them  dry  —  like  peanuts.  You  use  them  in 
candy  making,  or  as  garnish  for  ice  cream.  And  each  way 
seems  the  best. 

You  serve  one  and  then  another — Wheat,  Rice,  Corn — and 
the  last  one  served  seems  better  than  the  rest. 

But  your  only  conclusion  is  that  any  Puffed  Grain  is  as 
good  as  a  cereal  can  be. 


Puffed  Wheat,  10c 
Puffed  Rice,  15c 

Except  in  Extreme  West 


CORN 

PUFFS 


This  is  the  process — Prof.  Anderson’s  process — which 
every  grain  food  should  go  through.  But  some  grains  can’t 
be  puffed. 

Here  every  food  granule  is  exploded  by  steam— fitted  for 
easy  digestion.  And  no  other  process  does  that. 


So  these  best-liked  foods  are  the  best-cooked  foods.  Serve 
all  of  them  and  in  various  ways.  They  supply  you  an  end¬ 
less  variety. 


The  Quaker  Oats  (ompany 

Sole  Makers 
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The  Miracle  Man's  Own  Story 


[  Concluded  from  page  8 ) 


reputations  and  a  large  newspaper  follow¬ 
ing,  and  I  knew  that  it  devolved  on  me 
to  let  every  one  of  these  men  go  sooner  or 
later  and  stand  the  certain  criticism  for 
it,  because  they  were  all  getting  old  and 
useless.  I  had  come  up  to  take  charge  of 
the  team,  a  busher  who  had  handled  only 
bush-league  clubs,  and  they  had  put  this 
job  of  releasing  them  up  to  me.  Hut  this 
all  is  really  part  of  another  story. 

“Discipline  ” 

DURING  the  winter  of  1912  I  picked  up 
Rudolph  from  Toronto,  where  I  had 
seen  him  pitch  often  while  I  was  managing 
the  Buffalo  club  in  the  same  league.  Me- 
Clraw  helped  me  to  get  hold  of  this  tine 
young  pitcher,  who  is  one  of  the  greatest 
in  the  game,  and  who  ranks  in  the  same 
class  with  Mathewson  for  headwork. 
McGraw  had  a  string  on  Rudolph  since 
he  had  turned  him  over  to  “Joe”  Kelly, 
the  manager  of  the  Toronto  club,  on  the 
condition  that  he  was  to  be  returned  to 
the  Giants,  but  “Mac”  did  not  have  room 
for  him  just  then,  and  Rudolph  was 
threatening  to  quit  baseball  unless  lie 
got  into  the  big  league.  Therefore  Mc¬ 
Graw  relinquished  his  claim.  I  guess  the 
Giant’s  manager  thought  my  job  was 
hopeless  enough  at  best.  .Tames  came  to 
me  by  purchase  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
League,  but  he  needed  about  a  year  of 
polishing  before  he  was  really  ready.  He 
had  worlds  of  “stuff,”  but  did  not  know 
how  to  use  it.  He  was  just  a  big  boy. 
He  is  only  twenty-two  now. 

Never  since  I  have  been  in  baseball 
have  I  fined  a  player.  I  have  never  taken 
a  nickel  of  their  money,  and  I  believe 
this  gives  them  confidence  in  me.  Other 
managers  inform  me  that  I  am  all  wrong, 
and  they  line  this  up  with  the  other  bits 
of  evidence  to  prove  that  I  am  a  little 
bit  crazy.  I  tell  the  players  this  frankly 
at  the  first  meeting.  I  find  it  helps 
rather  than  hurts  discipline. 

Then  I  take  up  the  training  rules.  I 
inform  all  that  I  put  them  on  their  honor 
and  that  I  am  not  any  watchdog  or  de¬ 
tective  to  see  what  time  they  get  to  bed. 
etc.  This  is  much  the  better  way,  since 
I  have  been  around  ball  clubs  long 
enough  to  be  able  to  tell  when  a  player 
is  dissipating  and  not  behaving  himself 
without  insisting  that  he  punch  a  time 
clock  before  he  goes  to  bed  every  night. 
After  the  preliminary  talk  and  explana¬ 
tions.  I  set  about  my  business  of  sizing 
up  the  men.  I  can  tell  a  lot  about  a 
player  in  the  first  week  of  spring  prac¬ 
tice.  Often  I  will  refuse  to  speak  to  a 
promising  recruit  at  all  during  the  first 
week  to  see  what  he  thinks  about  it.  If  he 
has  anything  in  him,  he  will  keep  work¬ 
ing  along  the  harder  to  attract  my  atten¬ 
tion.  and,  if  he  is  weak-hearted,  he  will 
believe  that  he  is  beneath  my  notice  and 
give  up.  I  don’t  want  that  kind  of  a  man. 

In  the  morning  talks  we  call  a  “bone- 
head”  play  a  “bonehead”  play  and  don’t 
try  to  cover  it  up.  When  mental  errors 
of  the  day  before  are  put  up  to  a  man  in 
crude  fashion  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
other  players,  he  is  impressed  with  the 
necessity  for  keeping  his  head  about  him. 
and  it  is  also  a  lesson  to  the  others.  The 
men  soon  learn  that  no  favoritism  is 
shown  and  that  any  player  who  makes 
a  mistake  is  going  to  get  a  call  for  it. 
This  is  the  penalty  of  a  mental  lapse.  None 
wants  to  be  shown  up  in  “skull”  practice. 

By  the  end  of  the  spring  training  I 
have  a  pretty  good  line  on  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  players  and  their  individuali¬ 
ties  when  the  club  starts  north.  Then  I 
begin  to  give  them  special  treatment  to 
put  them  in  the  proper  fighting  attitude. 

Putting  Guts  in  Maranville 

IN  conclusion,  I  want  to  relate  a  little 
incident  about  “Rabbit”  Maranville, 
the  shortstop  of  the  Boston  club  and 
the  man  that  I  consider  to  be  the  great¬ 
est  ball  player  who  has  come  into  the 
game  since  “Ty”  Cobb’s  first  appearance. 
Maranville  had  arrived  in  Boston  from 
the  New  Bedford  club  in  the  season  of 
1912.  and  he  played  five  or  six  games 
late  in  the  fall.  He  was  a  quiet,  un¬ 
assuming  “kid,”  and  I  was  told  on  all 
sides  that  he  was  too  light  to  last  in 
the  Big  League,  and  that  I  might  as  well 
turn  him  back.  After  I  had  made  a 
study  of  the  “Rabbit”  I  decided  that  he 
lacked  confidence  in  himself,  so  “Fred” 
Mitchell,  my  veteran  coach;  Sweeney, 
then  the  second  baseman  and  captain 
of  the  team,  but  since  traded  to  the  Cubs, 
and  I  framed  up  a  scheme  to  give  Maran¬ 
ville  a  little  self-confidence. 

We  had  been  trying  a  play  in  the 


early  part  of  the  season  of  1913  with 
runners  on  first  and  third  to  prevent 
the  double  steal  and  to  stop  the  man  on 
third  from  scoring.  The  only  way  to 
prevent  this  play  is  for  the  second  base- 
man  or  shortstop  to  come  in  a  little  in 
front  of  second  base  and  take  a  short 
t  lirow  from  the  catcher.  Then  he  watches 
the  runner  at  third,  to  see  if  he  breaks 
for  the  plate.  If  not,  he  makes  the  play 
for  the  man  coming  to  second.  Sweeney 
had  a  bad  arm  that  year  and  a  sore 
linger  as  well,  and  he  never  did  make 
the  play  successfully.  I  knew  I  wanted 
Maranville  to  take  care  of  the  second- 
base  end.  but  I  purposely  took  the  other 
side  of  the  argument  to  give  him  confi¬ 
dence.  Winning  an  argument  often  does. 
We  were  all  at  “skull”  practice  one  morn¬ 
ing  when  the  play  came  up  for  discussion. 

“Sweeney  ought  to  make  the  play,”  I 
told  the  players,  “because  he  is  the 
natural  man  to  cut  in.  He  has  the  whole 
third-base  situation  in  front  of  him.” 

The  “Rabbit”  was  letting  me  win  the 
argument  when  Mitchell  nudged  him  and 
said :  “Tell  him  lie’s  wrong.  It’s  your 
play.  Don’t  let  him  get  away  with  it.” 

Maranville  spoke  up  rather  bashfully. 

"I  think  I  should  handle  the  ball  on 
the  play,”  he  declared.  “Sweeney’s  got 
a  bad  hand  and  he  hasn’t  caught  a  man 
this  season.” 

“But  Sweeney  has  the  whole  play  right 
in  front  of  him,”  I  contended.  I  could 
perceive  Maranville  was  weakening. 

“Go  back  after  him,”  urged  Mitchell. 

“But  with  my  arm  and  speed  I’ll  have 
time  to  take  a  flash  at  third  base  to  see 
whether  the  runner  has  started.” 

Result 

TTyTELL,  we  argued  it  over  for  a  long 
VV  time  that  morning  without  settling 
it,  and  it  came  up  for  more  discussion  at 
the  next  “skull”  practice.  Again  I  took 
the  ground  that  Sweeney  should  make 
the  play.  “Go  after  him,”  Mitchell  ad¬ 
vised  Maranville. 

Finally  I  gave  in  to  the  “Rabbit.”  As 
luck  would  have  it.  the  play  came  up 
twice  that  afternoon,  and  it  went  through 
as  if  it  were  greased,  Maranville  getting 
his  man  both  times  while  Sweeney  had 
not  accomplished  it  all  season.  He 
grinned,  but  said  nothing  to  me.  After 
(he  game  I  called  him  aside  in  the  club¬ 
house  and  said :  “Kid.  I  believe  you  are 
right  on  that  play  after  all.  You  are  sure 
there.  I  never  knew  before  that  you  were  a 
Big  Leaguer.”  This  took  place  in  a  Satur¬ 
day  game,  and  Maranville  always  goes 
home  to  Springfield  over  Sunday,  while 
“Joe”  Connolly,  one  of  our  outfielders, 
makes  the  trip  to  Providence.  They  both 
went  out  on  the  same  train  that  night. 
The  following  Monday  I  was  looking  over 
some  outfield  work  in  practice. 

“Say,”  Connolly  remarked  to  me  with 
a  grin,  “we  had  lots  of  fun  on  the  train 
Saturday  night,  the  ‘Rabbit’  and  me.” 

“How’s  that,  ‘Joe’?”  I  asked  him. 

“You  should  have  heard  the  Kid  boast¬ 
ing  aboutwinning  an  argumentfrom  you.” 

"What  did  he  say,  ‘Joe’?”  I  inquired. 

“  ‘Gee,  I  guess  I  didn’t  show  Stallings 
something  this  afternoon  on  that  play 
he  was  talking  about.  He  had  to  admit 
it  to  me  in  the  clubhouse  afterward.’  ” 

Maranville  was  a  letter  ball  player 
from  that  day  because  he  had  more  con¬ 
fidence.  He  never  knew  of  the  frame-up 
until  toward  the  end  of  last  season.  Now 
he  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  game. 

What  It  Takes  to  Win 

I  HAVE  tried  to  show  in  a  crude  way 
in  this  article  how  I  make  my  players 
believe  they  are  winners  and  how  it  is 
possible  to  keep  them  fighting  all  the 
time.  We  are  always  playing  for  a 
“percentage”  on  our  club — and  it  is  a 
fighting  team,  and  we  are  all  proud  of 
it.  I  guess  we  convinced  a  lo*  of  fans  who 
saw  the  World  Series  that  we  never  quit 
and  are  never  beaten  until  the  last  man  is 
out.  But  so  worked  up  did  I  get  myself 
over  the  series  that  I  was  not  able  to 
do  much  sleeping  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
after  it  was  over,  though  I  knew  I  had 
the  thing  I  wanted  most  of  all  and  that 
they  couldn’t  take  it  away  from  me.  It’s 
great  to  be  a  winner,  but  no  one  can  win 
without  the  right  mental  attitude. 

And  in  spite  of  the  way  I  keep  after 
my  men  to  play  their  hearts  out  in  every 
game,  they  are  all  my  friends.  It  is: 
“How7  about  this  one,  George?” 

“I  need  some  money  ahead  this  month, 
Chief.”  It  is  never  “Mr.  Stallings.” 

That  is  the  spirit  which  wins,  too. 
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A  Little  Sugar 

( Concluded  from  page  1  2) 


As  they  walked  back  to  the  clubhouse 
Spencer  had  a  few  questions  to  ask, 
among  them  one  as  to  whether  the  Old 
Man  had  given  Jimmy  permission  to  let 
his  friends  in  on  the  tip. 

“No,  he  didn’t  say  anything  about  that.” 

“But  he  didn’t  tell  you  not  to  tell  any¬ 
one  about  it?” 

“Oh,  no !”  Jimmy  was  sure  of  that, 
and  he  went  over  his  whole  interview 
with  the  Old  Man.  and  his  reasons  for 
absolute  confidence  that  the  head  of  the 
Sugar  Trust  had  given  him  straight  in¬ 
formation  from  the  most  unselfish  and 
friendly  of  motives. 

“Jimmy,”  said  his  friend,  “if  I  had 
cashed  all  the  sure-thing  bets  I  ever 
made,  I’d  have  John  D.  keeping  books  for 
me  and  Andy  Carnegie  would  be  my  office 
boy.  But” — and  he  smiled  as  he  saw  the 
cloud  pass  over  Jimmy’s  face — “we’ll  see 
what  we  can  do.  Drop  into  my  office 
about  one  o’clock  to-morrow.” 

And  he  was  off  to  the  telephone,  and 
Jimmv  was  off  to  town. 

At  the  station  he  got  Nell  on  the  phone. 

“Say,  how  about  dinner  to-night  at 
Shanley’s  and  a  show  afterward?”  he 
asked. 

Nell  was  noncommittal  and  a  bit  sar¬ 
castic.  “Have  you  committed  your  mur¬ 
der  yet?”  she  countered. 

TIMMY  laughed  gayly.  “So  you  haven’t 


J  forgotten  my  grouch?  Well,  I  think 
I’ve  arranged  the  killing.”  Jimmy 
chortled. 

It  was  a  memorable  dinner.  Jimmy 
was  so  jubilantly,  effervescently  happy 
that  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise, 
and  Nell— well,  as  Jimmy  said  to  him¬ 
self  time  and  again— she  was  just  Nell, 
and  that  was  all  anyone  in  the  world 
could  want  her  to  be.  Never  had  she 
been  so  lovely,  never  so  desirable,  never 
so  absolutely  necessary  to  him. 

Of  course  Nell  knew  that  Jimmy  had 
some  big  secret — something  wholly  de¬ 
lightful  had  happened,  or  was  about  to 
happen.  So,  after  a  long  time,  when  they 
discovered  that  they  had  forgotten  all 
about  the  theatre,  and  that  it  was  getting 
late,  she  said : 

“I  think  it’s  about  time  you  told  me 
the  news,  Jimmy.” 

“And  so  you’ve  guessed  that  I  have 
some  news?”  Jimmy  laughed  happily. 

“Guessed?”  echoed  Nell.  “Why,  I’ve 
known  it  ever  since  you  called  me  up 
this  afternoon.” 

“Nell !”  Jimmy  grew  suddenly  serious 
and  his  voice  vibrated.  “I  have  got 
some  news — big  news — but  I  can’t  tell 
you  to-night.  To-morrow  night  we’ll  have 
dinner  together  again,  and  then  I’ll  tell 
you  the  news.” 

And  as  their  eyes  met  he  knew,  and  she 
knew,  that  the  big  thing  of  life  had  been 
decided  for  them,  even  though  the 
words  might  not  be  spoken  for  a  day,  or 
for  a  year  and  a  day. 

He  was  the  first  man  at  the  office  in  the 
morning,  and  he  was  ready  for  the  street 
long  before  the  hour  of  ten,  when  the 
market  would  open. 

The  morning  papers  had  told  him  that 
there  was  something  doing  in  Sugar. 
There  had  been  more  trading  in  that 
stock  the  day  before  than  on  any  day 
for  years,  and  in  the  closing  hour  there 
had  been  a  big  jump  in  the  sales,  with 
an  advance  of  almost  two  points  in  the 
price.  The  “dope”  all  argued  for  a  fur¬ 
ther  advance  that  day.  and  Jimmy  knew 
it  was  all  over  but  the  shouting.  The 
only  uncertainty  left  was  as  to  how 
heavily  Spencer  had  played  the  tip. 

HE  decided  to  watch  the  ticker  in  an 
out-of-the-way  cafe  where  he  was 
not  known,  and  where  he  was  not  likely 
to  encounter  anyone  he  knew,  and  there 
he  read  the  first  quotation  on  the  tape : 
“S  109%,”  an  advance  of  %  of  a  point 
over  the  close  of  the  night  before.  That 
was  but  the  beginning.  He  saw  Sugar 
advance  five  points  over  the  opening, 
break  sharply,  rally  to  a  further  advance, 
break  again,  rally  and  break  again  and 
rally.  The  advance  continued,  and  Jimmy 
was  dizzy  and  almost  delirious  at  the  end 
of  an  hour. 

When  he  returned  to  the  tape  he 
gasped.  Sugar  was  breaking  without 
even  a  symptom  of  a  rally.  Something 
had  happened!  Jimmy  jumped  to  the 
news  ticker  and  learned  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  in  a  Hash— the  Government  had 
filed  a  suit  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Sugar  Trust  and  was  asking  the  Federal 
Grand  Jury  to  indict  the  directors ! 


Fairly  stunned,  Jimmy  turned  to  the 
tape.  All  the  Sugar  stock  in  the  world 
was  being  dumped  on  the  market  for 
sale  at  any  price !  Down,  down,  down 
went  the  price,  a  decline  of  a  point,  two 
points,  between  quotations !  Par  was 
touched  and  passed  before  there  was  even 
the  appearance  of  a  rally.  Without, 
newsboys  were  calling  extras  on  the  big 
sensation  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  a 
crowd  gathered  around  the  ticker  which 
Jimmy  had  had  all  to  himself. 

After  an  age  or  two  it  seemed  that  the 
bottom  had  been  reached,  and  Jimmy 
looked  at  the  clock— it  was  almost  one, 
and  he  was  due  at  Spencer’s  office. 

“Maybe  he  got  out,”  he  mumbled,  as 
he  turned  away  from  the  ticker  and 
started  out  of  the  cafe.  “Maybe!”  But 
Jimmy  knew  in  his  heart  that  it  could 
not  be  so.  Spencer  was  a  plunger,  and 
once  in  on  what  he  had  every  reason  to 
expect  was  a  big  bull  movement  he  was 
the  man  to  play  for  every  possible  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  point  of  profit.  The  break  had 
come  like  a  thunderbolt.  And  he.  Jimmy, 
was  responsible !  He  had  made  a  vic¬ 
tim  of  the  man  who  was  his  friend  ! 

And  Nell  !  What  would  she  think  of 
his  “big  news”?  How  could  he  face 
her  and  tell  her  after  last  night?  He 
couldn’t!  He  could  face  Spencer,  and 
take  his  medicine,  but  he  simply  could 
not  face  Nell.  He  could  not  even  talk  to 
her  over  the  phone,  and,  coward  that  he 
was,  Jimmy  stopped  at  a  telegraph  office 
and  sent  a  message. 

“Must  break  engagement  for  to-night,” 
it  read.  “Will  explain  later.” 

“Why,  I  couldn’t  even  buy  a  dinner  at 
a  dairy  lunch,”  thought  Jimmy,  grimly, 
as  he  went  on  his  way  to  face  the  music. 

SPENCER  was  very  busy  with  some  fig¬ 
ures  on  a  pad  when  Jimmy  was  shown 
into  his  office,  and  he  merely  looked  up 
and  nodded  at  a  chair.  That  reception 
settled  all  doubts  as  to  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  ! 

“Did— did — by  any  chance  did  you  un¬ 
load  any  before  the  bottom  fell  out?” 

Jimmy  had  to  ask  the  question. 
Spencer  shook  his  head. 

“No.”  he  said.  “I  just  closed  the  last 
deal.  I’m  figuring  up  where  I  stand." 

Presently  he  touched  a  button  and  gave 
a  memorandum  to  the  clerk  who  entered. 

“Attend  to  that  right  away,”  he  said, 
and  proceeded  to  check  over  his  figures 
until  the  clerk  returned  and  laid  a 
paper  before  him  which  he  signed  and 
folded. 

“Do  you  suppose  the  Old  Man  knew 
what  was  coming?”  That  question  had 
been  worrying  Jimmy,  too,  and  it  had  to 
come. 

“Of  course  he  did.” 

“Then,”  said  Jimmy  dully,  with  a 
rather  pitiful  try  at  a  smile,  “I  suppose 
I’ll  have  to  go  and  kill  him  as  soon  as 
you  tell  me  how  much  you  lost.’ 

“You  might  look  at  that.”  Spencer 
shoved  the  folded  paper  at  him. 

JIMMY  opened  it.  It  was  a  check,  pay¬ 
able  to  the  order  of  James  Beck,  and  it 
was  for — well.  Jimmy’s  dream  had  been 
in  hundreds,  and  this  was  in  thousands ! 

“I’m  splitting  fifty-fifty  with  you, 
Jimmy,”  he  heard  Spencer  saying.  “Is 
that  fair?” 

“But,”  Jimmy  gasped,  “I  thought  you 
lost — you  must  have  lost,  if  you  bought 
and  didn’t  close  out  until  just  now !” 

And  then  Spencer  boomed  with  laugh¬ 
ter  and  got  up  and  slapped  Jimmy  on  the 
back. 

“But  I  didn’t  buy,”  he  said. 

“Jimmy,”  he  continued,  “you’ve  been 
writing  about  the  Wall  Street  game  for 
years,  but  I’ve  been  playing  it.  The.  Old 
Man’s  tip  didn't  sound  good  to  me,  but  it 
reminded  me  of  something.  It  reminded 
me  to  call  up  a  friend  of  mine  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  ask  him  if  he  knew  anything 
about  the  suit  against  the  Sugar  people. 
You  know  it  had  been  hanging  fire  so 
long  that  everybody  had  forgotten  about 
it.  He  happened  to  know  that  it  would 
be  filed  to-day. 

“That  was  enough  for  me.  I  went  to 
it  rather  strong,  and  the  result  isn’t  half 
bad.  Of  course,  while  your  tip  was  not 
exactly  reliable,  it  was  the  tip  that  put 
me  on  the  track  of  the  right  thing,  so  I 
counted  you  in  on  the  play.” 

“May  I  use  your  phone  a  minute?” 
asked  Jimmy  after  a  while  as  he  came 
out  of  his  daze.  “I  want  to  renew  a 
dinner  engagement  for  to-night  that  I 
broke  a  little  while  ago !” 


Lost  in  struggle  with 
prisoners.  Recovered 
after  strenuous  night. 

The  Elgin  Watch  long  ago  estab¬ 
lished  a  wonderful  record  for  endurance 
and  world -wide  use.  A  remarkable 
instance  comes  from  Alberta,  Canada: 

“My  father  gave  me  my  Elgin  Watch  in  London, 
when  I  emigrated  to  Canada.  I  carried  it  for  two  years 
of  heavy  farm  work.  I  joined  the  Royal  Northwest 
Mounted  Police,  at  Regina,  and  during  my  three  years 
in  that  force  my  watch  got  some  very  rough  handling. 

“On  one  occasion  another  constable  and  myself  had 
arrested  some  drunken  Indians  and  had  trouble  getting 
them  into  a  four-horse  wagon  to  take  them  to  the  lockup. 
Arriving  there,  I  found  my  watch  missing.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  I  looked  into  the  wagon  and  found  my  Elgin  lying 
on  the  bottom,  still  going ,  but  the  glass  was  broken  and 
the  stem  ring  was  off.  The  watch  must  have  fallen  out 
when  I  was  subduing  our  prisoners,  about  24  miles 
down  the  rough  trail.  The  watch  had  ridden  in  the 
bottom  of  the  wago?i  all  that  distance  and  was  still 
keeping  perfect  time. 

“Later,  I  went  to  Australia,  where  I  again  broke  the 
crystal  when  I  was  struck  by  a  belt  coming  off  an  engine 
wheel.  I  used  the  watch  then  about  seven  months 
without  a  crystal,  being  too  far  in  the  bush  to  get  one. 


LORD  ELGIN 

The  Masterwatch.  $135 
to  $85. 


LADY  ELGIN 

A  dainty  Timekeeper  — 
pendant  and  bracelet.  A 
wide  range  of  prices. 


B.  W.  RAYMOND  G.  M.  WHEELER 


The  Railroad  Man’sWatch. 
$80  to  $32.50. 


The  Foremost  Medium 
Priced  Watch.  $50  to  $25. 


Your  local  jeweler — an  Elgineer, 
master  of  watchcraft — can  prove 
to  you  the  sturdiness,  precision  and 
handsomeness  of  Elgin  Watches. 

Write  us  for  booklet. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO 
Elgin,  Illinois 
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PROOF,  Not  Talk 

You  need  an  automatic  pistol  for  home 
protection.  You  know  you  do.  But  you’re 
not  sure,  after  reading  the  different  mak¬ 
ers’ claims,  which  pistol  is  the  best.  Good.  Now  listen  to  this : 

The  Colt  was  adopted  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  because  of  its  “marked 
superiority  to  any  other  known  pistol 

The  U.  S.  Ordnance  Board  made  the  most  exhaustive  and  rigid  tests  before 
it  decided  on  the  Colt.  It  brushed  claims  aside — its  experts  decided  on  results. 

Marked superiority  I  A  strong  statement— from  the  highest  source  in  the  country,  too. 
Be  guided  by  the  Government’s  decision — get  a  Colt — the  automatic  pistol  that 

Fires  the  First  Shot  First 

the  pistol  that  is  automatically  safe — those  two  qualities  so  essential  to  a 
firearm  for  home  protection. 


Write  for  new  booklet  No.  14 
on  “How  to  Shoot.” 

COLT'S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFG.  CO. 
Hartford*  Conn. 


automatic 

(pit  PISTOL 
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Modern  painters  always  use 


inc 


That’s  what  makes  them 
modern  painters.  If  your 
painter  is  not  a  modern  painter, 
our  little  book  on  zinc  will 
help  you  modernize  him. 

Ask  for  booklet ,  “  Your  Move” 

The  Ne  w  J  erseyZincCompany 
55  Wall  Street,  New  York 

For  big  contract  jobs  consult  our  Research  Bureau 


Xmas 

10X4 


Shirle: 
President 
Suspenders 

f^/T) i  For  Christmas 

A  pair  for  every  suit  makes 
sh  a  man’s  whole  year  merry 

B/  — saves  time  and  temper 

every  day.  Try  it  and  see! 
Choice  of  12  beautifully 
designed  gift  boxes.  At 
stores  or  postpaid,  50c. 

"Satisfaction  or  money  back” 

Be  Mire“ShirleyPresident”ison  buckles 
The  C.  A.  Edgarton  Mfg.  Co.,  Shirley,  Mass. 


Collier’s  Washington  Bureau 

will  furnish  to  Collier  readers  a  wealth  of  information  on  any 
subject  for  which  Washington  is  headquarters. 

This  service  is  of  inestimable  value  to  manufacturers,  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers;  to  lawyers,  doctors  and  teachers.  In  a  word, 
to  business  and  professional  men  in  all  walks  of  life. 

Make  use  of  our  Washington  office.  Write  us  upon  any  subject 
about  which  you  have  reason  to  believe  we  can  be  of  help.  Write 
us  as  often  as  you  like.  No  charge  to  the  subscribers  of  Collier’s. 

Washington  Bureau ,  901-902  Munsey  Bldg.,  W ashington,  D.  C. 


can  get  at  the  truth.  But  if  you  don’t 
find  out,  if  you  don’t,  it's  you  back  train¬ 
in’  the  White  hopes  next  fall.”  An’  with 
that  he  walks  away. 

Well,  you  see  the  fix  I’m  in. 

IFIGGERED  I’d  do  some  thinkin’  any¬ 
way.  You  see,  this  Harrison  an'  this 
Hamill  was  in  the  same  boat  now  with  the 
plug  pulled  out  an’  sinkin’  fast.  Was  it  a 
girl?  Lord,  no,  we  never  had  none  o’ 
them  troubles  here.  If  it  had  ’a’  been, 
maybe  the  story  I’m  tellin’  you  would 
he  better.  But  it  wasn’t  nothing  like 
that.  Yet  this  Harrison  wa’n’t  yellow ; 
I  could  ’a’  sworn  to  that.  Well,  I  had 
a  long  talk  with  him  about  his  fam¬ 
ily,  his  kidhood,  his  studies — he  was  an 
honor  man — an’  they  was  nothin’  no¬ 
where  along  the  line  to  account  for  his 
failin’  off  thataway.  Then  I  thought  of 
his  roomy.  Roomies  is  often  pests.  I 
remembered  Jonesey’s  roomy,  him  that  et 
up  the  sugar-coated  quinine  pills.  So  I 
drops  in  casual  one  night  on  Harrison 
an'  his  roomy.  Now  this  was  a  strict 
millingtary  school,  hut  I  ain’t  no  tale¬ 
bearer,  an’  as  tlie  eats  ain’t  none  too 
good  at  the  regular  mess  I  never  say 
nothin’  w’en  I  ketch  a  cadet  cookin’  in 
liis  room.  Here  was  Harrison  studyin’ 
so  hard  you  could  hear  him,  an’  here  was 
his  roomy  cookin’ — hot  dogs  they  was. 
I  knew  this  Harrison  never  broke  train¬ 
in’.  so  after  a  little  talk  I  was  on  my 
way  again,  no  nearer  to  findin’  out  wot 
was  wrong  than  before  I  stuck  my  head 
through  that  there  door.  “Think,  Harry 
Hamill,”  says  I  to  me,  “an’  think  hard. 
There’s  just  ten  days  between  you  an’ 
this  here  good  job  an’  the  cold  winter, 
night.  You  gotta  make  good.” 

WELL,  I  et,  smoked,  an’  slep’.  As  usual, 
it  done  me  good,  an’  so  I’m  once 
more  full  o’  pep  w’en  I  goes  out  on  the 
field  for  the  afternoon  practice.  Novem¬ 
ber’s  a  funny  month.  There’s  days  that 
is  downright  hot.  This  was  one  on  ’em. 
I  climbs  into  a  lower  row  of  the  wooden 
stand  w’ere  I  can  get  a  hit  o’  breeze 
that’s  oozin’  down  hellin’  the  kickers.  I 
was  about  the  corner  of  the  field,  maybe 
about  tlie  ten-yard  line.  It’s  hot,  though, 
even  here,  so  I  puts  the  towel  over  my 
head  like  these  here  Turks  you  see  in  the 
movies.  As  I  was  a-settin’  there,  think- 
in\  along  conies  Ito,  the  Jap  mixologist 
from  the  Officers’  Club,  all  neat  an’  nice 
in  his  w’ite  coat. 

Now  as  him  (this  Ito  chap)  an’  me  is 
settin’  there,  him  seein’  nothin’  ’cause 
’twas  the  nature  of  the  animal,  an’  me 
seein’  nothin’  cause  I  ain’t  the  heart  to 
look,  all  of  a  sudden  “boom !”  we  hears. 
“That’ll  he  tills  Harrison,”  I  says,  an’ 
— there  ain’t  no  way  explainin’  it— 
som'p’n  tells  me  to  look  up  an’  say,  away 
up  there  a-spinnin’  an’  a-spinnin’  like  one 
o’  these  here  airships  against  tlie  sun, 
all  yalier  an’  shiny,  an’  ridin’  the  wind 
like  a  gull,  was  that  there  football.  Fur 
weeks  it  ain’t  gone  so  high  nor  so  fur. 
The  feller  tryin’  to  catch  is  runnin’  this 
way  an’  that,  gettin’  set,  then  runnin’ 
up,  backin’  up,  an’  at  last  scootin’  toward 
us.  He’s  too  late.  Sudden  the  ol’  hall 
up-ends  like  a  drunken  man  slidin’  un¬ 
der  the  table,  an’  here  she  comes  like 
down  a  chute,  almost  right  at  us.  “Zam,” 
she  hits  the  ground  about  six  inches  from 
the  side  line. 

I  ain’t  sayin’  nothin’,  not  havin’  no 
dictionary  with  me,  an’  bein’  subject  to 
shock.  But  kickin’?  I  ain’t  never  seen 
no  such  kickin’  as  that  boy  is  doin’ 
w’ile  me  an’  the  Jap  set  there.  Wot’d 
struck  the  hoy?  I  couldn’t  Agger  no¬ 
ways.  Harrison,  he  has  a  couple  more 
tries’  after  that,  but  they  ain’t  no  good — 
jus’  like  his  ;  tuff  in  the  Yale  game— 
an’  the  coaches,  thinkin’  he’s  had  enough, 
calls  it  a  day. 

NEX’  day  I  goes  out  to  see  the  kick- 
ill’  again.  “Kick  away  from  the 
back  like  you  did  yesterday,”  says  the 
coaches  to  the  greatest  one-step  kicker 
in  the  East.  Somehow,  for  a  w’ile, 
it  don’t  seem  to  work.  I  dunno  how  Ito 
cum  to  be  int’rested,  but  pretty  soon 
he  cum  out  in  hi:;  w’ite  jacket  an’ 
stood  alongside  o’  me.  He  gimme  my 
big  Turkish,  w’ich  I’d  chucked  over  on 
the  side  line,  an’  sticks  to  me  like  a 
burr.  Well,  pretty  soon  the  kickin’  be¬ 
gun  cornin’  our  way. 

“You  gotta  find  out,”  “you  gotta  find 
out,”  was  a-singin’  in  my  head  that  night. 
Cap’n  Jim  was  feelin’  good.  “I  take  it 


all  back,”  he  says.  “He  ain’t  yellow,  he’s 
just  come  back.” 

Well,  I  et,  an’  I  smoke,  hut  for  once 
I  don-t  sleep.  Rollin’  feverish  on  my 
bed  it  wa’n’t  till  near  daylight  that  I 
got  it.  With  a  yell,  I’m  in  the  middle  o’ 
the  floor.  “I  got  it,  I  got  it,”  I  hollers. 
My  wife  comes  runnin’  in  the  room. 
“What  you  got,  Harry?”  she  asks,  lookin’ 
scared.  “You  got  night  horse,  that’s  what 
you  got,”  she  says. 

“White  on  green,  white  on  green,”  I 
hollers,  “that’s  what  I  got.” 

IT  was  all  simple  enough,  as  most 
everythin’  is,  vv’en  you  get  into  it. 
I  streaks  it  straight  next  day  for  Cap'll 
Johnson’s  quarters  after  practice,  him 
that’s  head  o’  the  medical  staff.  “Medico,” 
I  says,  “you  gotta  help,”  an’  I  tells  him 
the  whole  thing.  He  gets  a  orderly  to 
go  after  this  Harrison,  an’  pretty  soon 
Harrison  comes  in,  salutes,  an’  waits, 
lookin’  the  picture  o’  health,  but  kinder 
scared. 

“Cadet  Harrison,”  says  the  Medico, 
“Mr.  Hamill  here  has  asked  me  to  have 
a  look  at  that  bad  thumb  o’  yours.  He 
says  it’s  puzzled  him  lately.”  Instant 
the  young  feller  looks  more  comfor’ble 
an’  holds  out  his  thumb.  Medico  he 
fusses  with  it  a  while,  talking  nice  to  the 
hoy,  then  sudden  he  looks  out  the  win¬ 
dow  and  toward  tlie  river.  “My,”  he 
says,  “I  didn’t  know  the  Albany  boats 
ran  so  late  as  this.  Isn’t  that  the  Richard 
Reel:  out  there?” 

This  Harrison  give  a  look,  an’  then, 
“Yes,  sir,  I  think  it  is,”  he  says. 

“That  will  do,”  says  Medico,  severe. 
“Cadet  Harrison,  that  is  the  first  lie 
you’ve  told  since  you  been  here.  Let  it 
be  the  last.  There  is  no  boat  of  any  kind 
on  the  river.  Out  with  the  story,  now.” 

I  ain’t  never  seen  a  man  shot,  but 
if  he  looks  anythin’  like  this  Har¬ 
rison  looks  then  I  ain’t  hankerin’  to 
see  it.  After  a  while  he  wets  his  lips, 
straightens  up  his  shoulders,  an’  outs 
with  it. 

HE’D  been  slowly  goin’  blind,  that  was 
wot.  No  wonder  he  couldn’t  kick 
into  the  corners.  He  was  honor  man, 
which  meant  a  commission  in  the  army  to 
come,  an’  his  father  was  a  veteran.  Also 
he  was  the  kingpin  o’  the  team,  an’  he 
knowed  it.  Worry  enough  for  a  young¬ 
ster.  Desprit,  he  hit  on  a  scheme  to 
keep  him  on  the  team  till  the  big  game, 
hopin’  that  luck  would  pull  him  through 
that.  No  hopes  o’  the  commission ;  he 
wanted  that  game.  He  couldn’t  see  any¬ 
thin’  as  small  as  a  man  thirty  yards 
away.  He  was  about  givin’  tip  his  hunt 
for  som’p’11  to  aim  at  w’en  he  seen  me 
an’  Ito  down  the  field,  seen  the  white  o’ 
my  big  towel  and  the  white  o’  Ito’s 
jacket  against  the  green  o’  the  fresh- 
painted  stand,  an’  then  o’  the  trees. 
That  day’s  kickin’  kep’  him  his  place 
on  the  team.  Right  afterward  he 
hunted  up  Ito  an’  bribed  him  to  come 
out  for  practice  every  day  an’  foller 
me  aroun’  knowin’  full  well  I’d  give 
the  backs  plenty  o’  room,  an’  that  by 
kickin’  to  me,  an’  Ito,  the  blur  o’  w’ite 
down  the  field,  he'd  lie  placin’  the  ball 
so  no  back  in  the  country  couldn’t  handle 
it  right. 

“How’d  you  expect  to  git  by  with 
Severn?”  I  asks. 

“God  knows,”  says  the  kid. 

“Son,”  I  says,  “you  keep  on  a-kickin’ 
to  me  an’  Ito  till  we  go  to  Philadelphia. 
Down  there  I'll  find  you  a  mark  or  bust 
my  contract.  You  play  close  up  on  de¬ 
fense,  so  you  don’t  need  no  help  there. 
Trust  the  rest  to  ol’  Harry  Hamill.” 
This  I  says  knowin’  full  well  I  hadn’t 
no  idee  of  how  I  was  goin’  to  find  him  a 
mark  down  at  Philly. 

WELL,  we  swore  Medico  to  secrecy, 
much  against  liis  wishes,  but  you  see 
we  kin  pull  jest  a  leetle  mite  more  here 
than  they  do  at  Wes’  Point.  Back  to  liis 
room  the  two  on  us  went  with  this  Har¬ 
rison,  an’  as  soon  as  we  stuck  our  noses 
through  tlie  door,  wot  did  we  see — an’ 
smell  ?  Hot  dogs  a-cookin’,  a-slitherin’,  an’ 
a-sputterin’  in  a  tin  on  roomy’s  leetle 
cookstove.  Roomy  was  scared  stiff.  He 
had  that  right  an’  no  dispute,  ’cause  it 
meant  him  pacin’  the  area  in  heavy 
marchin’  order  the  rest  o’  his  cadet  days, 
an’  gittin’  returns  from  the  game  by  extra 
stretchin’  o’  liis  ear  to  where  a  regular 
for  a  leetle  loose  chewin’  by  way  o’  bribe 
would  boiler  tlie  score  under  his  breath. 
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TO  EVERY  HUSBAND  FATHER  AND  SON: 

Give  Her  A  Frantz  Premier  on  Christmas  Day! 

Then  watch  her  smile  and  say:  “Just  the  present  I  wanted!  Nine  A.  M.  and  the  Day’s 
Work  Done.”  She  knows  that  her  old  sweeping-and-dustmg  days  are  gone  turned  int 
Holidays  by  your  thoughtfulness.  It  gives  her  “time  of  her  own  to  spend  as  she  wishes. 
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ELECTRIC  CLEANER. 


CONNECT  it  to  any  electric  light  socket.  Then 
without  need  of  a  single  attachment  this  $25 
Frantz  Premier  cleans  floors,  rugs,  carpets,  stairs  — 
goes  under  and  around  furniture  searches  out  the 
nooks  and  corners — gets  all  the  dust'  and  dirt  and 
holds  it  in  the  dust-proof  bag! 

The  “Trouble-Proof”  Motor 

The  compact,  sturdy  and  long-lived  motor  is  de¬ 
signed  and  built  exclusively  for  the  hrantz  Premier. 
That’s  why  it’s  so  durable.  And  every  other  part  of 
this  efficient  cleaner  is  made  and  tested  in  our  own 
factories  by  Frantz  Premier  experts. 

All  Frantz  Premier  Electric  Cleaners  are  uniform  in  effi¬ 
ciency  and  durability— that’s  why  90,000  housewives  prefer  and 
use  it  every  day — why  you  can  order  hers  over  the  telephone 
now  and  get  a  machine  as  perfect  as  tho  made  to  youi  special 
order. 

If  you  don’t  know  our  dealer,  write  us,  and  we’ll  have  him  deliver  your 
cleaner  anywhere  you  wish 

The  Premier  Vacuum  Cleaner  Company 

CLEVELAND,  U.  S.  A, 

Principal  Canadian  Headquarters:  The  Premier  Vacuum  Cleaner  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

JIIIIIIIIIIIIIN 


Weighs  only  9  Pounds 

West  of  Rockies  -  $27.50 
Dominion  of  Canada  32.00 


To  thoroughly  clean  draperies, 
mattresses,  upholstering,  clothes, 
walls,  radiators,  etc.,  we  have 
special  attachments,  per 
set  $7.50. 


MADE  IN 
U.  S.  A. 
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—  It  s  Guaranteed 

goes  with  every  cleaner. 

Reserve  Hers  To-Day 

Visit  our  dealer  and  see  how  easy  it  is  to  operate  the  hW  9-pound  Frantz 
Premier.  Notice  how  thoroughly  it  cleans  and  purifies.  Then  you  II 
understand  why  she  prefers  the  genuine  Frantz  Premier. 
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THE  National  Aisle- Way 
permits  passengers  to  eas¬ 
ily  change  seats.  It  provides 
individual  “arm  chairs”  and 
perfect  ventilation  for  both 

front  and  rear  seats. 

\ 

National  cars  have  excelled 
mechanically  for  fourteen 
years,  by  every  known  test 
and  demonstration.  A  fair 
and  liberal  policy,  extended 
equally  to  National  dealers 
and  owners,  has  builded  a 
reputation  as  solid  as  the 
National  company  itself. 


The  distinctive  beauty  and 
convenience  of  the  new 
National  design  added  to  this 
unimpeachable  record  of  me¬ 
chanical  reliability  makes  this 
new  National  the  favorite 
motor  carriage  of  those  who 
show  discrimination.  From 
January  to  November  1914, 
National  Car  sales  increased 
forty-one  per  cent. 

$2375 


National,  Series  AA  Six,  $2375— in  2,  4  or  5-Passenger.  Six-Passenger,  Aisle-Way,  $2500 
National  Sixes  develop  any  part  of  55  H.  P.  at  a  fuel  efficiency  up  to  17  miles  per  gallon 

National  Motor  Vehicle  Company,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Simply  send  us  a  postal  and  ask  for  our  free  illustrated 

11.572- word  Business  Booklet  which  tells  how  priceless 
Business  Experience,  squeezed  from  the  lives  of  173  big, 
broad ,  brainy  business  men,  may  be  made  yours — yours  to 
boost  your  salary,  toincreaseyour  profits.  Thisfree  book  deals  with 
—How  to  manage  a  business 

— How  to  sell  goods 

—How  to  get  money  by  mail 
— How  to  buy  at  rock-bottom 
— How  to  collect  money 

—How  to  stop  cost  leaks 

— How  to  train  ana  handle  men 
—How  to  get  and  hold  a  position 
—How  to  advertise  a  business 
— How  to  devise  office  methods 

Sending  for  this  free  book  binds  you  to  nothing,  involves  you  in  no 
obligation;  yet  it  may  be  the  means  of  starting  you  on  a  broader 
career.  Surely  you  will  not  deny  yourself  this  privilege,  when  it  in¬ 
volves  only  the  risk  of  a  postal— a  penny!  Simply  say,  “Send  on  your 

11. 572- word  Booklet”.  Send  to 

A.  W.  Shaw  Co.,  Dept.K7, Wabash  Ave.  &  Madison  St., Chicago 


Write  for 
Your 
Copy 


Send  for 
this  Book 


Tells  how  to  keep  your  house  at 
just  the  right  temperature — without 
bothering  with  drafts  or  running  up 
and  down  stairs.  Explains  how  you 
can  save  1/5  to  1/3  of  your  coal  bills. 
It  describes  the  Jewell  Heat  Controller 
which  automatically  opens  and  closes  the  drafts — keeps  the 
house  cool  at  night  and  has  it  warm  by  morning.  Simple  and 
economical.  Applied  to  any  heating  plant.  Installed  on  30 
days  trial  by  dealers  everywhere.  Write  for  the  free  book—  NOW. 


Jewell  Manufacturing  Company,  25  Clark  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


G 

STS 

si 

Look  and  wear  like  diamonds.  Brilliancy  guaran¬ 
teed  forever.  Stand  file,  acid  and  fire  like  diamonds. 
Have  no  paste,  foil  or  backing.  Set  only  in  14  karat 
solid  gold  mountings.  About  l-30th  the  price  of 
diamonds.  A  marvelous  synthetic  gem— will  cut 
glass.  Guaranteed  not  an  imitation, 
and  to  contain  no  glass.  Sent  C.O.D.  [ 
subject  to  examination.  Write  today  for  j 
our  4  color  catalog  DeLuxe,  it's  free. 

Remoli  Jeweliy  Co.  638  Washington  Aye.  St.  Louis 


Sharpens  Safety  Razor  Blades 

LIKE  NEW  IN  30  SECONDS 

Indestructive” — the  new  kind  of  sharpener 
doeR  away  with  strops — sharpens  any  make 
afety  razor  blade  by  a  few  turns  of  the 
handle.  Never  wears  out.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  put  the  finest  edge  on 
any  blade  you’ve  ever  seen. 

Sent  Prepaid  to  any  address 
in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada. 

Nichols  Electric  Co.,  1-3  W.  B'way,  New  York 


SECTIONAL  BOOKCASE 

Endorsed  by  over  seventy  thousand  users. 
ipjm\  Sold  only  direct  from  our  factory  at  a  considerable 
E  U  3)  1  savin£  to  y°»*  Write  for  our  new  Catalog  No.62. 

1  THE  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO. 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Mfrs.  of  Sectioual  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinets 


fortune  to  the  Inventor 

'needs  it,  is  the  possible  worth 
r  6  cen  v  postage.  Write  us  at 

ZY,  Dept.  B.  WASHINGTON, 


PATFNTABLE  ideas  wanted.  Manu- 

A  A  1  facturers  want  Owen  patents.  Send 

for  3  free  books;  inventions  wanted, 
etc.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  Manufacturing  facilities. 

RICHARD  B.  OWEN,  17  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Medico’s  nose  goes  straight  up  in  the 
air  without  the  aid  o’  no  halyards 
an’  1  seen  at  once  he’d  whiffed  a  smell 
that  wa’n’t  no  stranger.  “Fumes,”  he 
says  sarcastic,  “fumes,  an’  wood  alcohol 
at  that.”  Well,  there  we  was  with  the  hull 
thing  explained  even  to  me,  who’s  been 
readin’  in  the  papers  how  just  even  the 
fumes  of  this  here  wood  alcohol  was 
makin’  people  blind  an’  keepin’  the  eye 
doctors  on  the  jump. 

“This,”  I  says  indignant,  lookin’  at 
Roomy  who  was  all  trembly,  “is  plain 
murder.  Next  year  there  ain’t  goin’  to 
be  no  pill-swallerin’,  dog-eatin’  roomies 
on  my  team.  Next  year  my  team  rooms 
alone  with  bodyguards  like  the  crowned 
heads  o’  Yurrup,”  I  says. 

Well,  Roomy  gets  his  from  the  Ad¬ 
jutant  in  orders  of  the  day  read  at  Re¬ 
treat  that  evenin’  an’  me  an’  Medico 
goes  into  Committee  o’  the  Whole. 
Medico  is  for  makin’  a  awful  roar  about 
the  hull  thing,  an’  w’en  I’d  fin’ly  g'ot  him 
to  let  go  I  was  sweatin’  from  the  un¬ 
usual  exercise.  Jawin’  perlite  ain’t  my 
best  holt.  After  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  Medico  promises  the  kid  that  he 
kin  get  him  in  shape  for  the  army  phys¬ 
ical  exam,  cornin’  in  a  month,  but  he 
shakes  his  head  when  the  Severn  game 
is  mentioned. 

Oh,  yes,  it’s  all  up  my  street  again! 
hut  as  the  poet  says,  hope  springs  up 
annual  in  the  hairy  chest. 

WELL,  all’s  quiet  now  for  the  last 
practice,  with  this  Harrison  hoistin’ 
’em  like  a  mortar  an’  me’n  Ito  actin’  as 
the  twin  range  finders,  but  down  deep  in¬ 
side  I  realizes  that  all’s  too  quiet  down 
Potomac  way,  an’  here’s  your  Uncle  Henry 
still  shy  on  the  real  battle  tactics. 
I  keeps  this  Harrison  chirpy,  though, 
an’  lie  don’t  git  none  o’  them  calls  the 
others  does  from  Cap’n  .Tim,  who’s 
smilin’  that  dangerous  baby  smile  o’ 
his’n  an’  cussin’  to  hisself,  meantime  be¬ 
in’  sarcastic  exterior. 

“You  backs,”  he  says  laffin’,  “you 
needn’t  hurry,  o’  course,  they’s  all  apple 
women  on  that  Severn  team,  but  it 
might  be  well  to  make  haste.  Even  if 
you  must  stop  to  buy  a  paper  before  goin’ 
into  the  openin’  w’ich  the  tackles  has  so 
pleasantly  pervided,  remember  that  them 
tackles  is  out  there  invitin’  you  to  stop 
by  jes’  merely  to  pass  the  time  o’  day. 
That’s  all  they  asks.  You  kin  gum  the 
play,  o’  course,  an’  invite  up  the  Severn 
secondary  defense  to  horn  in  on  you,  but 
in  general  I’d  leave  hospitality  to  them 
Southern  gentlemen.  They  understands 
it,  but  you,  bein’  diamonds  in  the  rough, 
as  the  sayin’  is,  nobody  expects  so  much 
of  you.”  An’  more  o’  the  same  or  similar. 
Still,  I  seen  he  was  pleased. 

W’y  didn’t  I  tell  Cap’n  .Tim  the  hull 
story  about  this  Harrison?”  yon  asks. 
Son,  I’m  a  contract  laborer,  as  you 
might  say,  an’  again  I’m  a  perfessional 
man  an’  proud  o’  the  perfession,  but  on 
top  o’  all  that  I  ain’t  no  kill-joy.  I  ain’t 
sayin’  nothin’  to  disturb  nobody’s  con¬ 
fidence,  I’m  jes’  sewin’  my  name  in  my 
blouse  an’  singin’  Annie  Laurie  like  they 
done  before  Sebastopol  or  some  such 
tactical  suburb,  an’  prayin’  fur  light. 

You  see  I  ain’t  got  my  battle  tactics 
yet. 

Well,  we  get  a  send-off  like  we  was 
goin’  to  glory,  an’  I  pulls  a  grin  an’  the 
annual  speech  from  the  tail  o’  the  train. 
Pretty  soon  the  rest  is  to  he  history.  I’d 
ruther  o’  faced  a  firin’  squad  whose 
main  interest  was  me  than  make  that 
trip,  hut  wot  is  writ  is  writ. 

YOU  know  Philly  the  night  before  the 
Hudson-Severn  game.  It’s  a  great 
crowd  fur  a  pore  trainer  to  hide  in.  an’  I 
hid,  only  reassurin’  this  Harrison  up  to 
the  last  before  I  tucked  him  in  bed.  The 
city  was  all  gold  an’  gray  an’  black,  an’ 
gold  an’  blue,  an’  it  would  ’a’  tuk  a  snow¬ 
plow  to  git  through  the  mob  o’  Cham¬ 
pagne  Charlies  in  the  big  hotels.  The 
bars  was  drippin’  from  the  high  seas, 
an’  the  S.  O.  S.  was  zippin’  through  the 
air  fur  more  bartenders  an’  waiters  an’ 
such.  I  tuk  jes’  a  couple  o’  looks  at  this 
here  popular  uprisin’  an’  turned  in.  I 
lies  awake  far  into  the  night  cussin’  out 
the  archieteets  that  built  the  stands  out 
at  that  field.  They  wan’t  no  bull’s-eyes 
nowhere,  an’  I  knowed  when  the  sun 
cum  out  an’  give  the  once  over  to  all 
that  snugglin’  humanity,  the  backgrounds 
would  look  like  a  jigglin’  movie  film  all 
drenched  an’  glistenin’  with  a  kind  o’ 
goldy  rain.  I’d  ’a’  give  my  hope  o’  heaven 
fur  jus’  one  platoon  o’  undertakers  Seated 
where  the  wind  was  blowin’  at.  Where 
would  me  an’  Ito  be?  Lost,  lost,  in  a 


impenetrable  paint  box.  That  scenery 
would  he  the  mote  in  thy  brother’s  eye, 
an’  the  beam  in  thine  own  eye — do  I  get 
it  right  ?— multiply  by— oh,  you  multiply 
it.  There  ain’t  no  such  bewilderin’  back 
drops  at  none  o’  these  here  college  games. 

Somebody  has  said  that  a  feller  feels 
glummest  jes’  before  the  dawn.  That  was 
me  on  the  brink  o’  the  mornin’.  Not 
knowin’  wot  else  to  do  to  keep  from 
thinkin’  myself  into  the  funny  house  I 
et — steak,  aigs,  flannel  cakes,  an’  the 
rest.  Then  I  feels  better.  I  ain’t  sayin’ 
nothin’  about  the  time  up  to ‘the  minute 
we  runs  out  on  the  field,  because  I’m 
walkin’  roun’  on  another  feller’s  feet,  an’ 
I  don’t  reckernize  my  hands.  I’m  iden¬ 
tified  though  in  time  to  ketch  my  hearse 
to  the  field. 


WELL,  they  was  marchin’  an’  counter- 
marc-hin’  an’  all  this  an’  that.  I  still 
sticks  to  this  Harrison,  an’  I  says,  “Boy, 
don’t  you  worry,  there  ain’t  nothin’  doin’ 
early  in  the  game  an’  I’ll  fix  you  up 
w’en  the  time  comes.  Watch  w’en  I 
throws  up  my  towel  way  in  the  air. 
That’s  your  tip  to  git  hurt.”  You  see  I 
was  still  puttin’  ties  on  the  rails  of  the 
Sure  Thing  Express.  Out  we  come,  an’ 
out  come  Severn.  There’s  a  wind  blow- 
,  in’  from  the  North,  an’  by  the  toss  o’* 
the  coin  gotta  face  it  right  off,  though 
gittin’  it  fur  the  two  middle  periods. 
That  means  run  an’  stall  for  us,  run  an’ 
stall.  An’  say,  we’re  the  seventh  won¬ 
ders  at  delayin'  the  game.  I  has  Jonesey 
all  armored  up  so  if  you’d  stuck  a  knife 
in  him  anywheres  you  wouldn’t  ’a’  drawed 
nothin’  but  Baltimore  fiber  or  the  gum 
out  o’  the  adhesive.  Inside  his  suit  he 
was  the  human  puttee. 

I  shakes  my  fist  at  all  that  crowd  an’ 
hollers,  crazylike,  “I  gotcha,  I  gotcha 
beat.  You  don’t  know  it,  you,  but  I 
gotcha.”  I  knew  it,  somehow,  though  I 
didn’t  know  how,  an’  my  hands  was 
clammy  an’  cold,  not  like  no  healthy 
hands.  Well,  the  first  part  o’  the  first 
quarter  is  a  scramble  like  it  is  in  all 
these  Hudson-Severn  games.  You  see 
both  these  schools  is  run  so  like  mon¬ 
keries  that  the  boys  stores  up  a  whole 
lot  more  pep  than  the  college  fellers,  an’ 
w’en  they  gets  at  each  other  it  takes  a 
few  minutes  to  git  down  to  football  after 
clawin’  an’  bitin’  an’  scratchin’  an’  all 
this  an’  that. 

Well,  Severn  kep’  edgin’  us  down  the 
field  after  a  time,  an’  it  would  ’a’  ben 
worse  but  for  Jonesey  ketching  kicks  an’ 
cornin’  back  like  a  streak,  all  edges  an’ 
corners  like  a  forty-horse-power  hatrack. 
After  a  w’ile  one  o’  them  Severn  backs 
makes  a  fair  ketch,  an’  one  o’  them 
whales  from  the  line  steps  back  an’ 
boots  ’er  over  the  bar  an’  between  the 
posts  with  about  a  quarter  mile  to  spare. 
A  little  later,  though,  Watson,  our  cen¬ 
ter.  goin’  through  from  a  special  block- 
kick  formation,  gets  the  tips  o’  his  fin¬ 
gers  on  the  ball,  an’  that’s  at  least  a  en¬ 
couragin’  sign. 


WELL,  the  period  ends,  an’  the  teams 
change  sides,  us  havin’  the  wind. 
An’  still  I’m  up  a  stump.  I  ain’t  been 
watchin’  down  the  Severn  end  o’  the  field 
none  up  to  now,  but  w’en  I  does  turn  that 
way  I  gets  a  shock  like  as  if  I’m  batted 
in  the  eye  by  a  hundred  heliographs,  all 
workin’  to  oncet.  Wot  was  it,  do  you 
guess?  Blah!  The  Severn  band.  Right 
there  in  the  corner  where  the.  wind  is 
blowin’  at!!  The  sun  is  dancin’  like 
devils  all  over  the  big  brasses.  A  search¬ 
light  couldn’t  ’a’  been  no  better  a  mark. 


I  leaps  not  lessen  five  feet  in  the  air, 
hollerin’,  an’  throws  my  towel  as  high 
as  I  can,  an’  then  another  an’  another. 
The  team  is  close  by  an’  Harrison  has 
no  trouble  seein’  me.  Quick  lie  steps  up 
to  this  Jones,  an’  the  two  confabs  a  sec¬ 
ond  or  two.  Bing,  they  changes  the  gen¬ 
eralship,  an’  the  coaches  groan,  hut  I’m 
wise  to  wot’s  cornin’  off.  Instead  o’  kick¬ 
in’  on  first, or  second  down,  this  Harri¬ 
son  runs  twice  with  the  ball,  but  he 
works  well  out  to  windward.  Then  down 
he  drops,  lookin’  like  he  was  sufferin’  all 
kinds  o’  tortures  to  once.  “For  Gawd’s 
sake  tell  him  to  kick  first  or  second 
down,”  snaps  Cap’n  Jim  as  I  runs  out 
with  the  big  w’ite  towel  an’  the  little 
black  bottle.  Bill  Langford,  referee,  an’ 
a  wise  guy,  beats  me  to  it  an’  is  along¬ 
side  this  Harrison  w’en  I  comes  up,  to 
see  I  ain’t  givin’  him  no  instructions. 
He’s  listenin’  hard.  But  as  I  works 
over  this  Harrison,  who  ain’t  got  noth¬ 
in’  the  matter  o’  him,  I  says  to  him 
quick:  “That’s  right,  ol’  boy,  kick  it  to 
heat  the  band — to  heat  the  band — the 
band — band."  “I  gotcha,  Harry,”  he 
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says  under  his  breath,  an’  I  goes  back 
to  the  side  lines  a-flyin'. 

Action! 

“ROOM!”  (like  I  told  you).  There  she 

O  goes,  a-spinnin’  like  a  yaller  aerial 
torpedo  ridin’  the  wind.  Away  up  she  is, 
•m’  our  ends  is  diggin’  down  the  field, 
hell  bent.  Puff!  a  stronger  gust,  an’  she 
goes  up  a  little  more.  Then  she  seems 
to  stop,  as  if  somebody’d  pinned  her  to 
the  blue  sky.  Ten  more  yards  for  the 
ends  an’  they’re  closin’  in  fast.  The 
Severn  backs  is  wobblin’  an’  hollerin’  at 
each  other,  skippin’  this  way  an’  that. 
Me?  I’m  bugs.  Then  down  she  comes 
a-shootin’.  an’  “Zam”  (like  I  told  you) 
she  hits  the  ground  jes’  inside  the  side 
line  an’  wobbles  away  from  the  backs, 
cornin’  almost  to  rest  within  three  yards 
o’  the  goal  line.  There  ain’t  no  ehanct 
her  goin’  over.  Not  her.  So  the  Severn 
quarter  makes  a  dive  an’  gathers  her  in 
to  his  stummiek  as  both  our  ends  to  onc-t 
pins  him  down.  There  she  is,  down  in 
the  corner,  down  deep  in  that  leeward 
corner  in  front  o’  the  band,  an’  Severn 
is  in  hell’s  hole.  Twice  they  kicks  out, 
an’  in  desperation  their  ends  holds  the 
ground,  but  that  first  boost  o’  seventy 
yards  with  the  breeze  put  ’em  in  the 
brig,  an’  they  ain’t  no  way  out.  I  runs 
down  to  my  own  band,  caticornered 
away  from  the  Severn  windjammers. 
“Put  guts  into  it,”  I  hollers ;  “play  the 
insultin’  stuff  every  time  you  see  Harri¬ 
son  drop  back  to  kick.”  They’re  for  it. 
them,  an’  every  time  Harrison  falls  back 
our  band  toots  an’  blares,  an’  Severn 
comes  back,  the  sun  devils  jumps  aroun’ 
among  them  instruments,  an’  ol’  Harry 
ITn mill’s  own  patent  lielio  is  a-workin’. 
“Boom”  goes  the  ball  into  that  corner, 
an’  the  Severn  whales  is  a-wallerin’ help¬ 
less  where  they  been  put. 

It  couldn’t  last  long  without  somethin’ 
givin’,  an’,  o’  course,  it  was  Severn  that 
had  to  give.  There  they  are  now,  the 
Severn  full  back  kickin’  against  the  wind 


from  down  behind  his  own  goal  line, 
there  in  the  corner,  wot  they’ll  call  the 
“bloody  angle”  some  day.  All  of  a  sud¬ 
den,  “Blam”  (ketch  the  difference?  This 
here  is  a  blocked  kick.  You  get  that 
funny,  particular  sound  a  mile),  an’ 
Watson  has  knocked  down  the  ball. 
“Blam”  it  was,  then  splatter,  splatter, 
grind  an’  splatter,  canvas  an’  leather 
slippin’,  slitherin’,  an’  grindin’  together, 
an’  Hayden,  our  left  end,  is  on  the  ball 
for  a  touchdown.  Whee!  Harrison  kicks 
the  goal,  an’  we  got  ’em,  7  to  3.  Well, 
the  rest  is  tame — how  we  kep’  ’em  down 
there  till  the  wind  dropped,  although  we 
couldn’t  score  again,  an’  how.  w’en  they 
made  their  last  desprit  attact,  they  was 
all  in  an’  couldn’t  put  it  over.  Some 
game.  Some  band.  Some  kickin’. 

THAT  night  I  runs  acrost  the  Cap’n, 
who  wallops  me  a  couple  on  the  bean 
an’  then  sets  down.  “Harrison  told  me, 
Hamill,”  lie  says,  “you  bruk  faith  in  not 
tellin’  me.  an’  once  Jones  violated  the 
generalship,  but  you  both  got  away  with 
it.  That’s  all  I  ask.”  He  smiled  that 
baby  smile  o’  his’n,  an’  laffed  that  baby 
lafL  Then  he  pulled  out  a  paper  an’  lay 
it  on  the  table,  boldin’  that  damn  point¬ 
in’  finger  on  it.  an’  still  laffin’. 

“Sign  here,”  he  says,  “an’  sign  quick !” 
Say,  it’s  my  contract  for  this  year 
with  a  whackin’  big  raise. 

“Waiter.”  I  says,  haughty,  “I’m  break- 
in’  trainin’.  Get  me?”  He  gets  me  all 
right,  all  right. 

Never  can  tell  nothin’  ’bout  these  foot¬ 
balls,  this  un  listens  leaky.  Look  out 
you  don’t  step  on  that  there  adhesive. 

Harrison?  Oh,  Two-eyed  Harrison 
is  head  caach  this  year.  He’s  in  blue 
now,  an’  say,  Medico  fixed  him  so’s 
he  kin  see  across  the  river  an’  tell 
what  the  farmhands  is  goin’  to  have 
for  dinner. 

Say,  you  want  to  get  around  to  the 
game  this  year.  We  got  another  kicker. 
This  is  the  life. 


Eve’s  Uncle  Arkady 

( Continued  from  page  13) 


hadn’t  shown  in  a  perfectly  strange  man 
and  woman. 

“Thank  God !”  shrieked  Mrs.  R.  Q., 

“I  was  afraid  the  thief  would  escape 
before  you  got  here.” 

Pops  said  exactly  the  right  thing.  He 
said:  “What  is  the  meaning  of  this?” 

The  meaning  was  that  they  were  de¬ 
tectives,  “honest  people,”  Mrs.  R.  Q.  said, 
whom  Mr.  R.  Q.  had  telephoned  for. 

Pops  jumped  up  from  his  chair,  but 
Sonia  put  her  hand  on  his  arm-  and  said, 
so  soft  and  sweet:  “Gently,  Rob,  gently.” 

He  swallowed  something  a  few  times 
and  then  he  said :  “Since  you  have  taken 
it  upon  yourself  to  call  in  detectives,  I 
shall,  of  course,  feel  myself  entirely  ab¬ 
solved  from  my  offer  to  make  good  your 
losses.” 

“That’s  right,”  she  screamed,  “invite 
people  to  your  house  to  mix  with  for¬ 
eigners,  Rooshenst  at  that,  and  rob  them 
and  go  scot-free !” 

“Gently,  dear,”  said  Sonia  to  Pops. 

I  GUESS  it  was  a  good  thing  she  warned 
him,  for  he  didn’t  go  any  too  gently 
even  then.  He  called  her  “Madam”  in 
that  awful  voice  he  hardly  ever  uses,  and 
said  something  about  her  being,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  his  guest.  And  then  he  said 
that  the  detectives  might  search  his 
home  and  his  family,  but  they  were  not. 
at  liberty  to  search  his  guests,  and  that 
he  was  right  there  to  see  that  they  didn’t 
do  it. 

Meantime  the  guests  had  been  mutter¬ 
ing  among  themselves,  and  what  did 
John  do  but  step  out  and  say  that  all 
of  them  positively  insisted  upon  being 
searched. 

One  little  lady,  Mrs.  Brownlee,  a  nice 
little  lady,  too,  but  most  excitable,  be¬ 
gan  to  take  her  things  off  right  there. 
She  said  if  she  had  the  coat  of  the  case 
concealed  on  her  person  she  wanted 
everyone  to  know  it.  Sonia  had  to  lead 
her  away. 

I  must  say  those  detectives  did  a  good 
job.  They  were  the  active  kind,  not  the 
intellectual.  They  didn’t  ponder  nor  try 
to  deduce  anything.  They  just  simply 
ransacked  the  house,  and  then  the  woman 
took  all  the  women  into  Sonia’s  room, 
and  the  man  took  all  the  men  into  Pops’ 
room,  and  the  women,  most  of  them, 
cried,  and  it  sounded  as  if  the  men 
swore,  and  then  they  all  got  dressed 


again  and  said  really,  Mrs.  Howard,  in 
spite  of  the  slight  unpleasantness,  they 
had  had  a  delightful  evening,  and  went 
home  about  three  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
mad  as  hops. 

I  WON’T  try  to  describe  the  family 
council  after  they  left.  It  was  too 
sadly  bitter.  All  joined  excepting  Arkady. 
He  said  he  was  beastly  tired. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  detectives 
didn’t  even  find  a  clue.” 

Next  morning  Gladys,  Lily,  and  Tama 
all  jumped  their  jobs.  Not  that  we 
blamed  them  a  bit.  They’d  all  been 
searched. 

The  house  was  in  a  terrible  muss, 
thanks  to  Mrs.  R.  Q.  and  detectives,  so 
Sonia  suggested  that  Roberta  take  the 
runabout  and  go  directly  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  offices  and  see  what  she  could  do. 

“I’m  afraid  Birdie  will  have  to  use  the 
big  car.  Sis.”  said  Arkady,  “or  your  elec¬ 
tric.  I  smashed  a  tire  last  night  and 
had  to  leave  the  runabout  downtown.” 

“Why,  were  you  out  in  the  runabout 
last — ?”  began  Tess,  and  then  bit  it  off 
sharp.  I  think  it  would  have  sounded 
better  if  she  hadn’t  bitten  it  off  sharp. 

“I  expected  that,  Tessie,”  said  Arkady 
in  the  meanest  way.  He  and  Tess  never 
did  get  along  so  awfully  well.  “Yes,  I 
was  out.  You  see,  after  I  took  your 
friend’s  coat  I  had  to  make  a  quick  get¬ 
away.  Please  don’t  betray  me.”  He 
stroiled  out  of  the  room. 

We  all  laughed  in  a  silly  way. 

The  next  week  Arkady  started  act¬ 
ing  up  so  queer.  He  was  cranky  as 
seven  crooked  sticks  and  moped  around 
the  house  all  day  long,  and  said  he 
wasn’t  going  back  to  Reed  College  next 
semester,  because  he  wras  going  to  get 
a  job  and  earn  his  own  living  like  a 
man.  But  he  didn’t.  He  just  stopped 
eating  very  much  and  went  out  every 
single  night  and  came  home  away  late. 
Sonia  waited  up  for  him  once  and  cried 
because  he  had  been  drinking. 

THE  very  next  day  after  that  Tess 
missed  her  engagement  ring.  Tess  is 
awfully  careless,  of  course,  but  she 
swore  she  knew  right  where  she’d  left  it : 
on  her  toothbrush  hook  in  the  bathroom. 
She  said  she  wouldn’t  pull  the  Mrs. 
R.  Q.  stunt,  but  just  the  same  she  did 
hate  to  lose  a  ring  Ted  had  given  her. 
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""THE  PACKARD  PIANO 

A  is  the  product  of  team  work,  from 
beginning  to  end. 

Packard  team  work  grows  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  men  who  actually  make  the  Packard 
know  that  the  better  they  make  it  the  better 
off  they  will  be,  individually  and  collectively. 
Every  man  shares  in  the  result  he  helps  to 
achieve.  The  Packard  men  are  pulling  to¬ 
gether,  and  all  pulling  for  the  same  thing— 
the  Perfect  Piano. 

Let  us  send  the  unique  story  of  the  Packard 
organization — and  the  name  of  a  dealer  who 
can  show  you  the  Packard. 


THE  PACKARD  PIANO  COMPANY 


Fort  Wayne 

UPRIGHT  PIANOS 
PLAYER  PIANOS 


Indiana 

MINIATURE  GRANDS 
CONCERT  GRANDS 
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Send  Today 
For  The  New 


“Swifts  Premium” 
Nature  Study  Calendar^  1915 

The  handsomest  and  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  the  famous  series  of 
“Swift’s  Premium”  Calendars 
is  now  ready  for  distribution. 

Four  exquisite  water-color  paintings  of 
“Flowers,”  'Birds,’  Butterflies, 
“Animals,”  by  Bessie  Pease  Gutmann, 
have  been  reproduced  in  full  color,  each 
forming  a  separate  plate,  without  adver¬ 
tising  matter. 

On  the  back  of  each  plate  are  twelve  illustra¬ 
tions,  in  natural  colors,  of  the  division  of 
natural  life  suggested  by  the  large  painting, 
i.  e.  birds,  butterflies,  flowers  and  animals,  with 
descriptions  and  interesting  facts  about  each  one. 

How  You  May  Secure  This  Calendar 

Send  10  cents  in  coin  or  stamps : 

or  Trade-mark  end  of  five  “Swift’s  Premium”  Oleomar¬ 
garine  Cartons 

or— Parchment  circle  from  top  of  jar  of  “Swift’s  Pre¬ 
mium”  Sliced  Bacon 

or — 4  Covers  from  Brookfield  Sausage  Cartons 
or— 6  Maxine  Elliott  Soap  Wrappers 
or  — 10  Wool  Soap  Wrappers 
(10c  extra  in  Canada  on  account  of  duty.) 

When  you  send  for  a  Calendar,  address 
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Still  she  did  not  speah. 


Selling  8000  Copies  Daily 

Harold  Bell  Wrights 

New  Novel  is 

A  Real  Love  Story 


Delightfully  Wholesome,  Stirring  in  Action  and 
Sweet  with  Sentiment  for  Christmas  Giving. 

The  Genuine  Charm 


of  the  story  is  its  style,  color,  conception  and 
fancies.  Its  heart  histories  and  soul  tragedies  are 
gxippingwlth  interest  from  start  to  finish.  Its  setting 
in  Southern  California  is  refreshing  and  romantic. 


The  Christmas  Book  of  the  Year 


' '  Well,  -What  .  do  you  want  7 
What  are  you  doing  here?' 


Beautiful  and  Appropriate  for  any  Man  or  Woman  or  Boy  or  Girl 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 


Illustrations  in  Colors  by  F.  Graham  Cootes 

Cloth  1 2mo  $1.35  Net 

Nearly  1,000,000  Copies  Already  Sold 


A  Real  Love  Story  with  bigrgrer  plot 
and  more  action,  deeper  mystery 
and  greater  love, sweeter  sentiment 
and  stronger  passions  than  any 
novel  the  author  has  yet  written. 


Philadelphia  North  American — In 

tne  novelist’s  “Their  Yesterdays,” 
the  immediate  predecessor  of  the 
present  work,  the  mere  duty  and 
joy  of  living  and  loving  was  the 
underlying  motive  and  theme.  But 
in  “The  Eyes  of  the  World,”  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  an  intricate  and  finely 
wrought  love  story,  the  narrative 
conveys  not  only  heart  history,  but 
sturdy  censure  of  baser  ideals  in 
literature  and  art. 
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Harold  Bell  Wright  has  told  this 
delightful  romance  so  convincingly 
and  has  so  clearly  defined  the  un¬ 
derlying  purpose  of  the  story  that 
it  is  stamped  with  the  truthfulness 
of  a  chapter  out  of  real  life. 
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Kansas  City  Star — “The  Eyes  of 
the  World”  is  powerfully  written. 
It  deserves  a  high  place,  whether 
you  take  it  for  its  literary  value 
or  its  moral  lesson.  Beyond  a 
doubt  the  author  has  written  a 
book  that  will  rank  with  “The 
Shepherd  of  the  Hills”  and  “The 
Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.” 


Other  Books  by  Harold  Bell  Wright 


Each  volume  is  beautifully  illustrated,  handsomely  bound,  uniform 
with  “The  Eyes  of  the  World,”  in  red  cloth  and  stamped 
in  gold.  Each  $1.35  Net 

Their  Yesterdays  The  Calling  of  Dan  Matthews 

That  Printer  of  Udell’s  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth 
The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills 

Harold  Bell  Wright’s  books — six  volumes — are  also  uniformly  bound 
in  Limp  Full  Leather,  Gilt  Tops,  Each  $1.85  Net 
Boxed  in  Sets,  6  Volumes,  Cloth  $7.50— Full  Leather  $10.50 


Their  Yesterdays 

Popular  Edition 

Now  50  Cents  Everywhere 

Mr.  Wright’s  Allegory  of  Life 

The  Uncrowned  King 

Illustrations  by  Neill — 16mo 

Cloth  50c,  Leather  $1.00 

Harold  Bell  Wright’s  Books  are  Sold  by  all  Booksellers 

Our  Catalogue  of  Other  Publishers’ Books 

will  be  sent  to  you  free  upon  request.  It  is  8)4  x  5)4  inches  in  size  and  contains  over 
400  pages  advertising  25,000  of  the  best  books  of  all  the  publishers.  We  list  books 
on  all  subjects  and  carry  every  book  advertised  in  stock.  Our  catalogue  is  a  care¬ 
fully  compiled  book-buyer’s  guide.  A  letter  or  postcard  today  will  bring  it  to  you. 

THE  BOOK  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Publishers  and  Booksellers 

ESTABLISHED  1895  E.  W.  REYNOLDS,  President  231-233  W.  Monroe  St.,  CHICAGO 
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Sonia  said  mere  money  couldn’t  make 
up  for  mother’s  love,  could  it?  And 
they  all  laughed. 

Next  day  Pops  increased  Arkady’s  al¬ 
lowance.  lie  did  it  tactfully,  by  increas¬ 
ing  all  of  our  allowances;  but,  just  the 
same,  I  smelled  a  rat. 

Time  went  on,  of  course.  Adam  wrote 
and  begged  Fops  to  let  him  stay  an¬ 
other  two  weeks  after  vacation  was  over, 
and  promised  to  study  hard  and  make 
it  up,  so  Pops  consented  like  he  always 
does,  and  I  had  to  go  back  to  the  acad¬ 
emy  alone,  which  was  pretty  mean  of 
Adam,  I  thought. 

Arkady  wouldn’t  go  back  to  college. 
He  molted  around  t lie  house  every  day, 
as  before  mentioned,  and  said  lie  was 
looking  for  a  job.  Pops  offered  him  an 
opening  up  at  the  mine,  but  he  refused  it. 


BUT  I  guess  Pops  persuaded  Sonia  not 
to  take  Arkady  away,  because  they 
didn’t  go.  Pops  increased  Arkady’s  allow¬ 
ance  again  instead.  That  night  somebody 
took  Tess’s  solid  jade  Rama  off  her 
mantle.  Golly,  whiz,  but  Tess  was  wild ! 

Next  morning,  at  breakfast  table,  I 
thought  I’d  never  seen  Sonia  look  so — 
well,  not  old  exactly,  but  pinched. 

“Children,”  said  Roberta  suddenly— 
she  always  calls  all  of  us  “children” — 
“1  wish  you’d  try  to  eat  all  you  want  at 
the  table.” 

“Thanks  awfully,  Birdie,”  said  Tess 
flippantly.  “I  believe  I  will  after  this.” 

Pops  laughed.  “I  think  they’ve  been 
doing  fairly  well,  dear,”  he  said,  “with 
the  exception  of  Arkfldy.  I  shouldn’t 
exactly  worry  about  their  appetites.” 

“What  do  you  mean.  Ladybird?”  asked 
Sonia,  seeing  how  troubled  Roberta 
looked. 

“Well,”  answered  Roberta,  “Tiny  is 
fussing  terribly  about  the  piecing.  She 
threatens  to  leave,  and  you  know  how 
hard  it  is  to  get  a  good  cook.” 

“I  know,”  said  Pops,  “but  if  the  kids 
want  to  eat  between  meals  they  can. 
I’m  glad  they  are  hungry.” 

“But,  Pops,”  explained  Roberta,  “night 
before  last  Tiny  baked  six  pies  and  two 
cakes  to  last  over  to-day,  and  when  she 
went  to  get  them  they  were  all  gone. 
She  didn’t  say  anything,  but  last  night 
she  baked  again,  and  two  chickens  be¬ 
sides,  for  salad,  and  to-day  they  are  all 
gone.” 

“Whew!”  said  Pops,  “that  is  pretty 
stiff,  sure  enough.” 


NONE  of  ns  meant  to.  I  guess,  but  we 
all  looked  at  Arkady. 

“That’s  right,”  said  Arkady,  too  mean 
for  anything,  “I’m  the  guilty  person.  I 
confess.  I  ate  the  pies  and  cakes  and 
the  chickens.  Excuse  me,  Sis?”  to  Sonia, 
and  he  left  the  table  and  strolled  away. 

None  of  us  knew  whether  he  meant 
it  or  not. 

“By  the  way,  Arkady,”  said  Tess  at 
dinner,  “who’s  your  friend?” 


“What  friend?”  scowled  Ark&dy,  blacl 
as  ink. 

“The  one  you  had  out  in  the  car  this 
afternoon  when  Birdie  and  I  wanted  it. 
The  elderly  painted  lady?” 

“Easy,  Tess,”  warned  l’ops. 


I  FORGOT  to  mention  that  while  time 
was  going  on  we  kept  on  missing  things. 
Roberta’s  corals  and  Tess’s  bracelet 
watch  and  my  Oregon  Queen  ring,  made 
from  the  first  gold  that  came  out  of  the 
mine. 

It  got  to  be  pretty  weird.  We  all  be¬ 
gan  to  lock  our  things  up.  But  I  didn’t 
know  whether  the  others  were  wonder¬ 
ing  in  the  same  direction  I  was  until 
one  day  I  heard  Sonia  say  to  Pops  that 
she  thought,  maybe,  she  and  Arkady  had 
best  take  a  little  trip  away*  somewhere 
for  a  while. 

“Dear,”  said  Pops  in  his  loveliest  voice, 
"I  am  quite,  quite  sure  that  you  are  mis¬ 
taken.” 

To  my  horror,  Sonia  began  to  cry : 
“Oh.  Rob — you  know,  don’t  you?” 

“No,”  said  I ’ops,  “I  don’t  know,  Sweet, 
and  neither  do  you,  and  we  have  no  right 
to  think  such  things  unless  we  do  know. 
If  it  is — true,  why — pray  Ood  we  never 
know.” 

“Rob,”  said  Sonia  so  low  I  could  hard¬ 
ly  hear  her,  “the  night  before  Tess 
missed  her  ring  I  heard  Arkady  leave 
the  bathroom  very  late — in  fact,  it  was 
early  morning — and  go  down  the  hall 
toward  liis  room.  Next  day  I  said,  be¬ 
fore  Tess  mentioned  the  ring,  of  course, 
that  I  was  sorry  he  hadn’t  rested  well. 
And  lie  said ;  ‘Rest  well  ?  Why,  I  never 
rested  better  in  my  life,  Sis.  I  never 
turned  over  after  I  hit  the  down.’  ” 
“But,”  said  Pops,  "are  you  sure  that 
it  was  Arkady  you  heard?  Tess’s  room 
is  right  across  from  his,  you  know.” 

“Yes,  I — oh,  Rob.  I  got  up  and  looked 
out  of  the  door  and  I  saw  Ills  red  bath¬ 
robe  distinctly.” 

“Holy  smoke!”  said  Pops. 


BUT  it  was  too  late.  Arkfidy  was  furi¬ 
ous.  “If  you  don’t  like  my  friends,” 
said  he,  “I  will  thank  you  to  keep  still 
about  them.  She’s  the  finest,  dearest, 
purest,  noblest,  best  girl  that  ever  lived.” 

“Whew !”  said  Pops,  “sounds  like 
Dickens’s  Little  Nell.” 

"Maybe,”  said  Tess,  “but  she  bleaches 
her  hair.” 

“She  does  not !”  roared  Arkady. 

“Who  does  it.  then?”  asked  Tess. 
“That  will  do,  Tessie,”  said  Pops. 

We  didn’t  find  out  any  more  about  it 
then,  but  later  Arkfuly  told  Sonia  all 
about  it,  and  Sonia  told  Pops,  and  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  hear  it.  Her  name  was  Joyce 
de  Oreinville  (Tess  said  that  was  iier 
given  name;  she  had  given  it  to  her¬ 
self),  and  she  was  a  chorus  girl  at  The 
Queen’s,  a  theatre  whose  highest  price  to 
get  in  was  twenty  cents. 

“He  is  really  quite  mad  about  her,” 
Sonia  said,  “but,  thank  the  gods,  she 
doesn’t  seem  to  care  for  him,  though  she 
accepts  all  sorts  of  presents  from  him. 
Oh,  Rob — do  you  suppose — the  coat? 
She  could  have  it  cut  over.  Do  you 
suppose — ” 

“I  don’t  suppose  anything.”  said  Pops, 
“but  a  boy  in  love  isn’t  really  responsi¬ 
ble,  dear.” 

Pops  said  there  had  always  been  a 
mistake  made  about  hell.  That  it  wasn’t 
paved  with  good  intentions  at  all,  but 
with  circumstantial  evidence.  Just,  the 
same,  he  increased  Arkady’s  allowance 
again. 

I  didn’t  know  whether  the  girls  were 
on  or  not  until  I  heard  Tess  tell  Roberta 
she  could  forgive  Miss  Joyce  de  Grein- 
ville  anything  but  her  taste  for  jade 
gods.  Roberta  reproved  Tess. 


HE  said  he  had.  I  asked  him  how. 

“Slow  starvation,”  he  answered, 
shaking  his  head  in  pity.  “Do  you  re¬ 
member  our  party,  Eve?” 

“Don’t  be  an  idiot,”  said  I ;  “I  should 
say  I  do  remember.” 

“Well,  it  was  that  day.  Remember 
flow  cold  it  was — ” 

“Oh,  do  get  some  place,”  said  I,  im¬ 
patiently. 

“Well,  ain’t  I?”  he  asked  ungrammat¬ 
ically.  “I  met  them  that  day.” 

“You  met  who?” 

“The  man  and  the  monkey,”  he  said. 
“Somebody  had  stolen  their  organ,  and 
they  couldn’t  make  any  more  money  and 
they  didn’t  have  a  bite  to  eat  nor  a  place 
to  sleep  nor  anything.” 


1CAN  tell  you  I  was  pretty  glad  to 
see  Adam  show  up  one  afternoon 
after  school,  three  days  before  his  two 
weeks  were  up.  I  have  always  found 
Adam  rather  a  sympathetic  soul,  though 
he  can’t  understand  my  deeper  feel¬ 
ings  and  ambitions  as  well  as  I  wish  he 
could. 

But  before  I  even  had  a  chance  to 
open  my  mouth  to  tell  him  about  the 
dark  cloud  which  was  pending  in  our 
midst,  I  saw  something  was  the  matter 
with  him.  He  was  white  as  a  sheet,  aw¬ 
fully  unbecoming  with  his  brick-red  hair, 
and  his  freckles  looked  like  they’d  pop 
right  off. 

“Eve,”  said  he,  “I’m  a  murderer.” 
“You  are  not,”  said  I,  openly  dis¬ 
trustful. 

“Yes,  I  am,  honest !”  lie  declared. 

“Who  did  you  murder?”  I  inquired, 
still  doubting  his  word. 

“Two  people,  a  man  and  a  monkey.” 
“A  monkey  isn’t  people,”  I  corrected. 
“You  should  say  ‘A  monkey  isn’t  a 
person,’  ”  said  he. 

“Don’t  argue,”  I  answered  sternly. 
“But  when  did  you  murder  them,  if  you 
did,  and  where?” 

“Right  here.  Their  corpses  are  here 
now.” 

“Adam  Howard,”  I  insisted,  “you’re 
telling  stories.” 

“Honest,  I’m  not,  Eve.” 

I  was  a  little  scared  by  this  time,  lie 
was  so  earnest  about  it.  “Did  you  do 
it  on  purpose?”  I  asked. 

“Of  course  not,”  he  answered,  “what 
do  you  take  me  for?” 

“Well,  then,”  said  I,  trying  to  be  calm, 
“maybe  you  can  prove  self-defense.” 

“No.”  lie  answered,  almost  ready  to 
blubber ;  “I  guess  I’d  better  hang  for  my 
carelessness.” 

“Carelessness!”  I  was  astounded.  “Did 
you  kill  them  just  carelesshj,  Adam?” 
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them  right 


Why  Flirt  With 
Danger  ? 

Why  take  chances 
with  loose  bristles? 
There  is  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  it — and 
loose  tooth  brush 
bristles  are  a  constant 
menace  to  your  health. 

A  bristle  lodged  in 
your  gums,  throat, 
stomach  or  intestines 
is  liable  to  cause  seri¬ 
ous  damage. 

rubberset 

SafefyTaoth  Brushes 

Be  on  the  safe  side.  Use 
the  RUBBERSET.  The 
Bristles  are  held  in  hard 
vulcanized  rubber  and 
they  can’t  come  out.  You 
can’t  pull  them  out  with 
a  pair  of  pliers. 

No  use  or  misuse  to 
which  a  brush  is  put^can 
affect  this 
bristle  set¬ 
ting.  It  is 
impervious 
alike  to  hot 
and  cold  water, 
saline  and  acid 
tooth-cleaning 
preparations. 

Made  in  all  sizes 
and  styles.  For  sale 
everywhere.  3-row 
style,  25c;  4-row 
style,  35c — why  take 
chances  with  the 
b  r  is  1 1  e  -shedding 
kind? 

The  arrow  points  to 
one  of  the  many  in¬ 
dividual  brush  sec¬ 
tions,  showing  how 
each  bristle  is 
gripped 
in  hard 
vul  c  a  n- 
ized  rub¬ 
ber  and 
cannot 
come  out. 

RUBBERSET  COMPANY,  Newark,  N.  J. 

R.  &  C.  H.  T.  CO.,  Props. 

United  Profit  Sharing  Coupons  packed  with 
every  RUBBERSET  BRUSH  Good 
for  valuable  premiums 


“Rut  why  didn’t  you  brin 
home  with  you?” 

“I  did.  But  you  know  what  Tops  said 
about  charities.  So  I  put  them  up  in 
the  attic.  Tony  held  two  chairs  on  a 
table  while  I  climbed  up.  and  then  I 
fastened  a  rope  and  let  it  down  for  him. 

I  got  some  stuff  for  them  to  eat  and 
told  them  to  stay  there  for  that  night, 
and  I’d  try  to  break  it  easy  to  Pops  the 
next  day  after  the  party  was  over  and  he 
was  in  a  better  humor.  And  then  Boss 
came  over  and  saiil  his  mother  said  I 
could  go  to  the  beach  with  them,  so  I  went 
and  forgot  every  darn  thing  about  Tony. 
They’re  dead  now,  of  course — starved  first 
and  frozen  afterward,  probably.” 

MY  mind  works  very  quickly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  rigid  literary  training. 

I  saw  the  whole  thing  before  Adam  had 
finished.  “Adam,”  said  I,  “they’re  per¬ 
fectly  well  fed  and  unfrozen,  so  don’t 
worry  about  that  part.  But  I  feel  pretty- 
sorry  for  you  just  the  same.  You’ll  simply 
get  tits  for  this.”  Then  I  outlined  to  him, 
briefly  and  concisely,  the  events  of  the 
past  three  weeks. 

He  was  strong  for  going  right  up  and 
letting  them  loose  and  keeping  mum 
about  it  all  until  I  explained  to  him 
how  Arkady  was  under  a  cloud  and 
Sonia  was  unhappy. 

We  rode  downtown  on  Adam’s  motor¬ 
cycle  and  went  to  Pops’  office  and  told 
him  the  whole  story  first  thing.  He  was 
too  excited  to  be  cross  right  then,  and 
he  came  home  with  us.  We  offered  to 
boost  him  into  the  attic,  but  lie  would 
fool  around  and  get  a  ladder. 

Sure  enough,  just  as  I  had  thought, 
there  was  Tony  and  the  monkey  and 
Mrs.  Bamp-Quade’s  coat  and  all  the 
things  we’d  missed  and  lots  we  liadn  t. 
You  see,  the  attic  was  above  the  third 
story,  and  as  we  all  slept  on  the  second 
floor,  they  had  been  very  comfortable 
and  happy  and  secure  up  there. 

Tony’s  story  was  a  pretty  sad  one.  He 
had  come  down  the  first  night  to  get 
something  to  wrap  around  the  monk, 
which  was  freezing.  And  after  that  he’d 
come  down  to  get  things  to  eat  and  drink 
—he  had  to,  of  course — and  when  he  saw 
how  rich  we  were  he  thought  we  d  never 
even  miss  a  few  little  trifles  and  his  wife 
was  dying  in  Italy'  and  just  as  soon  as 
the  warmer  weather  came  lie  had  been 
going  to  leave  his  lovely  home  in  our  kind 
house  and  sell  the  few  little  trifles,  but 
not  the  coat  or  bathrobe,  and  go  to  her 
dying  bedside.  He  had  a  lovely  voice. 
Pops  was  awfully  stern,  though.  He 
wouldn’t  let  him  keep  a  one  of  the  things, 
and  made  him  and  the  monk  get  right 
down  out  of  the  attic  and  even  out  of  the 
house.  .Tust  the  same,  I  saw  him  slip 
him  something  while  he  was  telling  him 
never  to  come  near  again. 

I  GUESS  Pops  would  have  given  Adam 
fits  then,  but  Sonia  came  home  from 
downtown  at  that  psychological  minute 
and,  after  hearing  all  about  it.  she 
laughed  and  laughed  and  hugged  Adam 
and  said  bless  his  heart  he  was  just 
Bob  all  over  again,  and  she  was  so,  so, 
so  happy.  When  Sonia’s  like  that  Pops 
never  can  be  cross,  so  Adam  got  off  easy. 

That  evening  Tess  had  just  finished 
saying  for  about  the  third  time  how 
grateful  she  was  that  there  was  a  mon¬ 
key  in  it.  She  simply  insisted  that  there 
never  had  been  a  decent  respectable 
mystery,  murder,  or  robbery  without  a 
monkey  in  it.  Well,  as  I  said,  she.  had 
just  finished  going  over  that  silliness 
again  when  Arkady  spoke  up.  “I  m  glad 
for  the  monkey  too.  Tessie."  said  he. 
“I’ve  been  thinking  all  the  while  that  the 
closet  held  a  goat,  and  I  was  it.” 

Stumped?  We  were  stultified!  Me 
are  not  a  fibby  family  by  nature,  but 
the  way  we  all  did  pitch  in  then,  even 
Boberta,  and  fib  was  a  caution.  I  guess 
we  all  blushed  for  each  other.  But  it 
was  to  no  avail.  Arkady  had  known  all 
the  time  that  he  was  under  a  cloud. 

THEBE  is  one  thing  which  keeps  my 
story  from  having  a  perfectly  happy 
ending,  and  that’s  a  great  pity,  too,  for 
the  rest  worked  out  so  nicely  :  the  inno¬ 
cent  acquitted  :  the  guilty  persons  caught 
and  banished ;  the  goods  restored  to 
rightful  owners — though  Mrs.  Ramp 
Quade  was  awfully  snippy  about  it; 
everything  fine  and  dandy  but  the  love 
part.  Of  course  I  might  fib  about  it, 
but  that  wouldn’t  be  quite  fair  con¬ 
sidering  that  this  is  history  and  not  fic¬ 
tion.  The  bitter  historical  truth  is  that, 
up  to  present  writing,  Joyce  de  Grein- 
ville  hasn’t  reciprocated  poor  Arkady’s 
love  the  teeniest,  littlest  bit. 
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Patticake,  patticake,  shaving  man, 

Go  buy  a  GEM  as  quick  as  you  can. 
Test  it  and  try  it  in  every  way— 

Best  of  all  Safetys!”  you’ll  surely  say. 


You  Take  no  Chances 

Buy  a  GEM  DAM ASKEENE  RAZOR— give 

it  a  severe  test — it  will  surprise  you  if  it  doesn  t, 
return  razor  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  dollar 
back — we  stand  behind  the  dealer. 


buys  the  complete  GEM 
DAM  ASKEENE  RAZOR 

outfit  in  a  genuine  leather 
case  together  with  7  GEM 
DAMASKEENE  Blades 
and  extra  stropping  handles. 

ALL  LIVE  DEALERS 


GEM  CUTLERY  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

NEW  YORK 

CANADIAN  BRANCH :  591  ST.  CATHERINE  ST.,  W .,  MONTREAL 


Another 
big  advantage 

The  S.  &  W.  bolt- 
release  catch 

A  slight  pressure  on  the 
release  catch  disconnects 
the  bolt  from  the  heavy  recoil  spring  entirely.  Any  one  can  move 
the  bolt  back  and  forth  to  insert  a  cartridge  into  the  barrel 
with  practically  no  effort — a  feature  found  only  in  the 

Smith  &  Wesson 
Automatic 

It’s  doubly  safe 

Built  on  the  safety  first  principle 

“Safety  first”  has  been  the  foundation  principle  of  our  business 
since  we  made  the  first  Smith  &  Wesson  Revolver.  The  Smith 
&  Wesson  Automatic  can  be  discharged  only  with  definite  in  ten 
tion.  The  automatic  safety  is  released  by  a  natural  movement  ot 
the  middle  finger— not  by  the  trigger  finger,  not  by  the  pressure 
of  the  hand  in  grasping  the  butt.  The  ^-automatic  safety  is  a 
double  precaution  when  the  gun  is  not  in  use. 

Three  other  exclusive  features 

The  Smith  &  Wesson  Automatic  can  be  opened  up  fox  easy  clean¬ 
ing  in  less  than  one  second  and  without  removing  a  single  part. 

The  special  calibre  insures  your  getting  the  highest  grade  am¬ 
munition  in  a  cartridge  designed  by  us  especially  for  this  arm. 

And  the  Smith  &  Wesson  Automatic  has  the  same 
mechanical  perfection  and  accuracy  that  have  made 
the  Smith  &  Wesson  Revolver  the  superior  revolver 
for  over  half  a  century. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  the  Smith  &  Wesson  Automatic 
Write  us  for  free  booklet,  describing  gun  in  detail 

SMITH  &  WESSON,  790  Stockbridge  St. ,  Springfield,  Mass. 
For  over  50  years  maters  of  Superior  Revolvers 
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A  Christmas  Gift  that' s  a  Constant  Reminder  of  the  Giver 


Here’s  the  very  lamp  you  have  been 
wishing  for  to  prevent  eye-strain 
and  to  preserve  your  sight. 


The  “WALLACE 


’’  (Model  B)  PORTABLE 

ELECTRIC  LAMP 


Stands,  Hangs,  Clamps,  or  Sticks 
anywhere  and  at  any  angle  you  put  it 

Concealed  in  base  are  devices  which  enable  you  to  place 
lamp  anywhere, — either  standing,  hanging,  clamped  or 
Stuck  by  its  suction  cup— and  it  will  stay  where  you  put 
it  and  concentrate  its  light  exactly  where  you  want  light— 
whether  you  are  reading,  writing,  working  or  doing  any¬ 
thing  requiring  a  strong  light — always  keeping  your  eyes 
in  the  shadow  and  resting  and  saving  them  from  strain. 


For  Reading  in  Bed 

Lamp  clamped  to  bed-rod 


Big  Opportunity  for  Agents  M,ll?t  be  hus.tlcrs  with 

- 2 - £_»_ - -L - 2 -  selling  experience,  and 

enough  capital  to  carry  stock  required.  Write  for  proposition  and  proof. 


Folded  when  not  in  use  and  for  traveling 


Price 

complete 


$2 

by 

Parcel 

Post 

prepaid. 


And  when  not  in  use  it  folds  in¬ 
to  a  top-like  ball  that  you  can 
carry  in  your  grip  while  travel¬ 
ling.  Lamp  is  handsomely 
and  durably  made  of  high- 
grade  brass  beautifully 
nickeled.  Price,  complete, 
$2.  by  Parcel  Post,  prepaid. 

SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

—10  Days’  FREE  Trial 


For  Toilet  Uses 

Floods  figure  with  light 


Perfect  Shaving  Lamp 

Attached  to  mirror  by  auction-cup 


We  want  you  to  try  this  lamp — once  used  you’ll  never 
be  without  it.  Write  your  name  on  slip  of  paper,  pin  a 
$2  bill,  your  personal  check,  or  a  money  order  to  it  and 
mail  to  us  and  a  “WALLACE"  will  be  sent  you  by  par¬ 
cel  post,  prepaid.  Use  it  ten  days  and  if  not  entirely 
satisfied,  return  it  and  we  will  promptly  refund  your 
money.  Saving  your  eyesight  is  worth  twenty  times  $2. 
Write  now,  before  you  forget  it. 

THE  C.  W.  WALLACE  NOVELTY  CO. 

Patentees  and  Sole  Mfrs. 

18-20  East  41st  Street,  New  York 


“/  believe  that  the  faithful  and  considerate  reading  of  these  books 
will  give  any  man  the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education 


THE  HARVARD  CLASSICS 

The  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books 


is  published  only  by  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  through  special  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Dr.  Eliot  and  cannot  be  obtained  anywhere  else. 

A  new  edition  known  as  the  “Cambridge”  has  just 
been  printed  from  the  identical  plates  used  for  the 
De  Luxe  Morocco  Set  that  sells  for  $395. 


A  new 
edition 


Seven  cents 
a  day 


The  hive  Million  volumes  of  Harvard  Classics 
already  subscribed  for  and  the  fact  that  the  books 
go  direct  from  the  Collier  bindery  to  the  subscriber,  make  possible  a 
price  on  this  new  Cambridge  edition  that  amounts  to  about  seven 
cents  a  day — in  easy  payments. 


I  he  one  who  spends  all  his  precious  moments 
with  the  daily  paper — or  the  other  who  little  by 
little  in  a  few  pleasant  minutes  each  day  is  gaining  that  knowledge 
of  a  few  truly  great  books  which  will  distinguish  him  always  as  a 
really  well-read  man. 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ABOUT  THE  HARVARD 
CLASSICS  FOR  EVERY  COLLIER  READER 

Send  this  Coupon  for  your  copy  today 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON,  416  West  13th  Street,  NEW  YORK.  o.  w.  n-28-14 

Ma;l  me  free  and  without  any  obligation,  the  booklet  contain¬ 
ing  Dr.  Eliot’s  own  statement  about  the  Harvard  Classics. 


Which  man 
succeeds? 
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Ihe  Mormon  Capital 


(  Continued  from  page  21) 


close  scrutiny.  Mark  Twain  described 
it  accurately  when  he  said,  in  "Rough¬ 
ing  It” : 

The  hook  seems  to  be  merely  a  prosy 
detail  of  imaginary  history,  with  the 
Old  Testament  for  a  model;  followed  by 
a  tedious  plagiarism  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  author  labored  to  give  his 
words  and  phrases  the  quaint  old-fash¬ 
ioned  sound  and  structure  of  our  King 
dames's  translation  of  the  Scriptures; 
and  the  result  is  a  mongrel — half  mod¬ 
ern  glibness  and  half  ancient  simplicity 
end  gravity.  The  latter  is  awkward  and 
constrained ;  the  former  natural,  but  gro¬ 
tesque  by  contrast.  Whenever  he  found 
his  speech  growing  too  modern — which 
was  about  every  sentence  or  two — he 
ladled  in  a  few  such  Scriptural  phrases 
as  “ exceeding  sore,"  “and  it  came  to 
pass,”  etc.,  and  made  things  satisfactory 
again.  .  .  .  The  Mormon  Bible  is  rather 
stupid  and  tiresome  to  read,  but  there 
is  nothing  vicious  in  its  teachings.  Its 
code  of  morals  is  unobjectionable — it  is 
“smouched”  from  the  New  Testament 
and  no  credit  given. 

Certainly  there  is  no  need  to  prove 
that  education  is  death  on  dogma.  That 
fact  lias  been  proving  itself  as  scientific 
research  has  come  more  and  more  into 
play  upon  various  dogmatic  creeds.  I 
was  told,  however,  that  the  Mormon 
Church  schools  were  liberal ;  that  in¬ 
stead  of  restricting  knowledge  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  teachings  of  the  Church, 
the  Church  was  showing  a  tendency  to 
adapt  itself  to  meet  new  conditions.  If 
it  is  doing  that  it  is  cleverer  than  some 
other  churches. 

Before  going  to  Salt  Lake  City  I  had 
heard  that  the  Mormons  were  in  complete 
control  of  politics  and  business  in  the 
State  of  Utah,  and  that  it  was  their  prac¬ 
tice  to  discriminate  against  gentiles,  mak¬ 
ing  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  success¬ 
ful  there.  I  asked  a  great  many  citizens 
of  Salt  Lake  City  about  this,  and  all  the 
evidence  indicated  that  such  rumors  are 
without  foundation,  and  that,  of  recent 
years,  Mormons  and  “gentiles”  have 
worked  harmoniously  together,  socially 
and  in  business.  The  Mormons  have  a 
strong  political  machine  and  pull  to¬ 
gether  much  as  the  Roman  Catholics  do, 
but  the  idea  that  they  dominate  every¬ 
thing  in  Salt  Take  City  seems  to  he  a 
mistaken  one.  Time  and  again  I  was  as¬ 
sured  of  this  by  both  Mormons  and  "gen¬ 
tiles,”  and  an  officer  of  the  Commercial 
Club  went  so  far  as  to  draw  up  figures, 
supporting  the  statement,  as  follows : 

Bigotry  Is  Out  of  Business 

F  the  city’s  fourteen  banks  and  trust 
companies,  nine  are  not  under  Mor¬ 
mon  control ;  of  five  department  stores, 
four  are  non-Mormon;  all  skyscrapers 
except  one  are  owned  by  “gentiles” ;  like¬ 
wise,  four-fifths  of  the  best  residence 
property.  Furthermore,  neither  the  city 
government  nor  the  public  utilities  are 
run  by  Mormons,  nor  are  the  Mayor  and 
the  president  of  the  Board  of  Education 
members  of  that  church. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Mormon  busi¬ 
ness  interests  are  not  enormous,  but  only 
that  there  has  been  exaggeration  on 
these  points,  as  on  many  others  with  re¬ 
gard  to  this  sect.  The  heads  of  the  church 
are  big  business  men,  and  President 
Smith  is,  among  other  things,  a  director 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

Among  other  well-informed  men  with 
whom  I  talked  upon  this  subject  was  the 
city  editor  of  a  leading  newspaper. 

“I  am  not  a  Mormon,”  he  said,  “al¬ 
though  my  wife  is  one.  You  may  draw  your 
own  conclusions  as  to  the  Mormon  atti¬ 
tude  when  I  tell  you  that  the  paper  on 
which  I  work  is  controlled  by  them,  yet 
that,  as  it  happens  just  now,  I  haven’t 
a  Mormon  reporter  on  my  staff.  Here 
and  there  there  may  he  some  old  hard-shell 
Mormon  who  won’t  employ  anyone  that 
isn’t  a  member  of  the  church,  but  cases 
of  that  kind  are  as  rare ’among  Mormons 
as  among  other  religious  sects.” 

Some  Mormons 

VERY  business  man  with  whom  I 
talked  seemed  anxious  to  impress  me 
with  this  fact,  that  I  might  pass  it  on 
in  print.  “For  Heaven’s  sake,”  said  one 
impassioned  citizen,  “tell  people  that  we 
raise  something  out  here  besides  Mor¬ 
mons  and  hell !” 

One  of  the  most  level-headed  men  with 
whom  I  talked  in  Salt  Lake  City  was  a 
Mormon,  though  not  orthodox.  His  posi¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  church  was  pre¬ 


cisely  the  same  as  that  of  a  man  who 
has  been  brought  up  in  any  other  church, 
hut  who,  as  he  grows  older,  cannot  ac¬ 
cept  its  creed  in  its  entirety.  His  atti¬ 
tude  as  to  the  Mormon  Bible  was  one  of 
honest  doubt.  In  short,  he  was  an  agnos¬ 
tic,  and  as  such  talked  interestingly. 

“Of  course,”  he  said,  “out  here  we  are 
as  used  to  the  Mormon  religion  and  to 
the  idea  that  some  men  have  a  number  of 
wives  as  you  are  to  the  idea  that  men 
have  only  one  wife.  It  doesn’t  seem 
strange  to  us.  I  can’t  adjust  my  mind 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  strange,  and  I  only 
become  conscious  of  it  when  I  go  to 
other  parts  of  the  country  and  find  that, 
when  people  know  I’m  a  Mormon,  they 
become  very  curious,  and  want  me  to 
tell  them  all  about  the  Mormons  and 
polygamy. 

“Now,  in  trying  to  understand  the  Mor¬ 
mons.  the  first  thing  to  remember  is  that 
they  are  human  beings,  with  the  same  set 
of  virtues  and  failings  and  feelings  as 
other  human  beings.  There  are  some 
who  are  dogmatically  religious  and  with 
whom  marriage  is  just  as  pure  and  spirit¬ 
ual  a  thing  as  it  is  with  any  other  people 
in  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
Mormons,  like  some  members  of  other 
sects,  have  doubtless  had  lusts. 

“Among  the  younger  generation  of 
Mormons  you  will  see  the  same  general 
line  of  characteristics  as  among  young 
people  anywhere.  Some  of  them  grow 
up  into  strict  Mormons,  while  others — 
particularly  some  of  the  sons  of  rich 
Mormons — are  what  you  might  call 
‘sports.’  Human  nature  is  no  different  in 
Utah  than  elsewhere. 

“My  father  had  several  wives  and  I 
had  a  great  number  of  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters.  We  didn’t  live  like  one  big  family, 
and  the  half  brothers  and  half  sisters 
did  not  feel  toward  each  other  as  real 
brothers  and  sisters  do.  When  my  father 
was  a  very  old  man  he  married  a  young 
wife,  and  we  felt  about  it  just  as  any 
other  sons  and  daughters  would  at  seeing 
their  father  do  such  a  thing.  We  felt  it 
was  a  mistake,  and  that  it  was  not  just  to 
us,  for  father  had  not  many  more  years 
to  live,  and  we  felt  that  on  his  death  we 
might  have  his  young  wife  and  her  fam¬ 
ily  to  look  after. 

“My  views  are  such  that  in  bringing  up 
my  own  children  I  have  not  had  them 
baptized  as  Mormons  when  they  reached 
the  age  of  eight,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  church.  This  has  grieved  my  peo¬ 
ple,  but  I  cannot  help  it.  I  am  bringing 
my  children  up  to  fear  God  and  lead 
clean  lives,  but  I  do  not  think  I  have  the 
right  to  force  them  into  any  church,  and 
I  propose  to  leave  the  matter  of  join¬ 
ing  or  not  joining  to  their  own  discretion 
later  on.” 

Another  Mormon,  this  one  orthodox, 
and  a  cultivated  man,  told  me  he  thought 
that  in  most  cases  the  old  polygamous 
marriages  were  entered  into  with  a  spirit 
of  real  religious  fervor. 

“My  father  married  two  wives,”  he 
said.  “He  loved  my  mother,  who  was  his 
first  wife,  very  dearly,  and  though  very 
old,  they  are  as  fine  and  contented  a 
couple  as  you  ever  saw.  Rut  when  the 
revelation  as  to  polygamy  was  made, 
father  took  a  second  wife  because  he  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be  his  duty  to  do  so.” 

“How  did  your  mother  feel  about  it?” 
I  asked. 

“I  have  no  doubt,”  said  he,  “that  it 
hurt  mother  terribly,  but  she  was  sub¬ 
missive  because  she  believed  it  was  right. 
And  no  doubt,  later,  when  the  manifesto 
against  polygamy  was  issued,  it  hurt 
father’s  second  wife.  too.  when  he  had  to 
give  her  up,  for  he  had  two  children  by 
her.  However,  he  obeyed  implicitly  the 
law  of  the  church,  supporting  his  second 
wife  and  her  children,  but  living  with  my 
mother.” 

Later  he  took  me  to  call  at  the  home 
of  this  old  couple.  The  husband,  more 
than  eighty  years  of  age,  was  a  profes¬ 
sional  man  with  a  degree  from  a  large 
Eastern  university.  He  was  what  we 
sometimes  call  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  very  fine,  dignified,  and  gracious, 
and  with  an  air  about  him  which  some¬ 
how  made  me  think  of  some  sturdy, 
straight  old  tree.  As  for  his  wife,  she 
was  one  of  the  most  adorable  old  ladies 
I  have  ever  met. 

Very  simply  she  told  me  of  the  early 
days.  Her  parents  had  been  well-to-do 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  and  had  left  a  pros¬ 
perous  home  in  the  East  and  come  out  to 
the  West,  not  to  better  themselves,  but 
because  of  tlieir  religion.  (One  should 
always  remember  that  in  thinking  of  the 
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YOUR  UNDERWEAR 

(The  most  intimate  thing  I tou  own) 
Should  have  Style,  Comfort  and 
Durability 

It  lx  nut  what  you  pay  for  underwear  but 
what  it  pavs  you  in  return  that  detenu ines 
its  value.  On  this  score  Coopers  is  the 
cheapest  —  “Cooper's’’  is  Spring-Needle 
Knitted.  .  The  fabric  is  very  elastic  and  it 
yields  on  the  least  pressure  but  returns  to 
normal  size  just  as  soon  as  pressure  ceases- 
This  prevents  friction  at-  points  of  contact, 
assuring  the  longest  possible  wear  and  a  de¬ 
gree  of  comfort  unknown  except  when  t  oop- 
er's"  is  worn.  No  matter  the  calibre  of  your 
figure  you  can  find  perfect  satisfaction  in 


__  RfO.  us  pat.  or  r. 

BENNINGTON,  VERMONT 
“SPRING -NEEDLE” 

KNIT  UNDERWEAR 

Made  on  machines  patented,  manufactured 
and  controllerl  by  Cooper  of  Bennington.  Vt. 
The''SDring-Needle'  Fabric  produced  on  these 
machines  is  elastic,  soft,  rich  and  enduring 
and  gives  the  wearer  assurance  that  he  is 
wearing  the  best 

Union  Suits  S1.50  to  $5.00  per  su.t 
Shirts  and  Drawers 
$1.00  to  $3.00  per  garment 

People  of  refinement  who  are_  particular 
take  great  pleasure  in  Cooper’s  fine  Win¬ 
ter  Weight  Worsteds,  $3.00  to  $3.50  per 
suit.  _ 

For  sale  by  best  dealers.  (-£o°SI?5s' 
Insist  on  seeing  the  Cooper  Kwj; 
Trade  Mark  illustrated  I  CLOSED ^WttlCtl 

'«■  **■ 

Manufactured  by  Bennington.Vt. 

,  COOPER  MF’G.  COMPANY 
BENNINGTON,  VERMONT 
A.  J.  COOPER,  President 

Wn.sox  Browers,  Sole  Distributors 
i  Chicago 


Pills  Are  Not 
In  Favor 

Not  with  modern  doctors.  Right 
hygiene  is  the  new  advice.  And 
right  hygiene  means  bran. 

Bran  is  Nature’s  regulator.  Every¬ 
body  needs  it.  Some  who  have  long 
omitted  it  need  it  every  day. 

Pettijohn’s  has  for  20  years  been 
the  favorite  bran  food.  It  is  soft  wheat 
flakes  with  the  bran  left  on.  No 
other  process  ever  found  has  made 
bran  food  so  delicious.  And  folks 
who  eat  it  have  no  need  for  pills. 

fettijohri} 

Rolled  Wheat  With  the  Bran 

IE  your  grocer  hasn  t  Pettijohn  s,  send  us 
his  name  and  15  cents  in  stamps.  We  will 
send  one  package  by  parcel  post,  and  try  to 
arrange  for  your  future  supplies.  Address 
The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago. 


LAW 


STUDY  AT  HOME 
BECOME  AN  LL.B. 

Onl  v  recognized  resilient  law  school  in  U.  S.,  I  onferrlug  Degree  of 
Itnelielor  of  Laws -LL.B  —by  correspondence.  Only  law  school  in 
U  S.  conducting  standard  resident  school  and  giving  same  instrue- 
linn,  by  mail.  Over  450  class-room  lectures.  Faculty  of  over  30 
prom  nent  lawyers.  Guarantee  to  prepare  graduates  to  pass  bar  ex- 
u’liin-ition.  Only  law  school  giving  Complete  Course  in  Orator)  and 
Public  "peaking.  School  highly  endorsed  and  recommended  by  Gov. 
OIK  rials,  Business  Men,  Noted  Lawyers  and  Students.  Only  institu- 
ti  -n  o  i  s  kind  in  the  world.  Send  today  for  Large  Handsomely 
lllii'tr  ited  Prospectus.  Special  courses  for  Business  Men  and  Bankers. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE  Of  LAW.  454  Advertising  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

MMTS™  BIG  MONEY 

8$ Centra  0  V  month  easy  selling  our  new 

Triplicate  Sauce  Pan.  Cooking 
utensil  for  3  different  foods  on  one 
burner.  400  Specialties — *11  Whirl¬ 
wind  sellers.  Write  quick  for  exclu¬ 
sive  territory  and  large  catalogue. 

AMERICAN  ALUMINUM  MFG.  CO. 

Div,  S  65  Lemont,  111. 
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Mormons,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  their  religion,  they 
have  believed  in  it  and  suffered  for  it.) 

She  herself  was  born  in  1847,  in  a  prairie 
schooner,  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri 
River,  and  in  that  vehicle  she  was  car¬ 
ried  across  the  plains  and  through  the 
passes  to  where  Salt  Lake  City  was  in 
the  first  year  of  its  settlement.  Some 
families  were  still  living  in  tents  when 
she  was  a  little  girl,  hut  log  cabins  were 
springing  up,  and  right  out  there,  almost 
in  her  own  hack  yard,  stood  the  cabin  in 
which  she  dwelt  as  a  child,  now  used  as 
a  lumber  shed. 

Fancy  the  fascination  that  there  was 
in  hearing  that  old  lady  tell,  in  her  sweet, 
simple  way,  the  story  of  the  early  Mor¬ 
mon  settlement.  For  all  her  gentleness 
and  the  low  voice  in  which  she  spoke,  her 
story  was  an  epic  in  which  she  herself 
had  figured.  She  was  not  merely  the 
daughter  of  a  pioneer  and  the  wife  of 
one ;  she  was  a  pioneer  herself.  She  had 
seen  it  all  from  the  beginning.  How 
much  she  had  seen,  how  much  she  had 
endured,  how  much  she  had  known  of 
happiness  and  sorrow !  And  now.  in  her 
old  age,  she  had  a  nature  like  a  distilla¬ 
tion  made  of  everything  there  is  in  life, 
and  whatever  bitterness  there  may  have 
been  in  life  for  her  had  gone  and  left 
her  altogether  lovable  and  sweet. 

I  did  not  wish  to  leave  her  house,  and 
when  I  did,  and  when  she  said  she  hoped 
that  I  would  come  again,  I  was  conscious 
of  a  lump  in  my  throat.  I  do  not  expect 
you  to  understand  it,  for  I  do  not  quite 
myself.  But  there  it  was — that  kind  of 
lump  which,  once  in  a  long  time,  will  rise 
up  in  one’s  throat  when  one  sees  a  very 
lovely,  very  happy  child. 

The  Pontiff  At  Home 

WHEN  our  friend  Professor  Young 
asked  u(s  whether  we  had  met 
President  Joseph  F.  Smith,  we  told  him 
of  our  unfortunate  encounter  with  that 
gentleman  in  the  Lion  House  a  day  or 
two  before.  This  information  led  to 
activities  on  the  part  of  the  professor, 
which  in  turn  led  to  our  being  invited, 
on  the  day  of  our  departure,  to  meet  the 
president  and  some  members  of  his  fam¬ 
ily  at  the  Beehive  House,  which  is  the 
official  residence  of  the  head  of  the 
church,  and  adjoins  the  Lion  House. 

I  have  forgotten  who  let  us  in,  hut  I 
have  no  recollection  of  a  maid,  and  I 
rather  think  the  door  was  opened  by  the 
president  himself.  At  all  events  we  had 
no  sooner  entered  than  we  met  him  in 
the  hall.  His  manner  had  changed.  He 
was  most  hospitable,  and  walked  through 
several  rooms  with  us,  showing  us  some 
plaster  casts  and  paintings,  the  work  of 
Mormon  artists.  Most  of  the  paintings 
were  extremely  ordinary,  but  the  work 
of  one  young  sculptor  was  remarkable, 
and  as  the  story  of  him  is  remarkable  as 
well,  I  wish  to  mention  him  here. 

He  is  a  hoy  named  Arvard  Fairbanks, 
a  grandson  of  Mormon  pioneers  on  both 
sides,  and  lie  is  not  yet  twenty  years  of 
age.  At  twelve  he  started  modeling  ani¬ 
mals  from  life.  At  thirteen  he  took  a 
scholarship  in  the  Art  Students’  League 
in  New  York,  and  exhibited  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Design.  At  fourteen 
he  took  another  scholarship  and  also  got 
an  art  school  into  trouble  with  the  some¬ 
times  rather  silly  Gerry  Society  for  per¬ 
mitting  a  child  to  model  from  the  nude. 
Work  done  by  this  boy  at  the  age  of  fif¬ 
teen  is  nothing  short  of  amazing.  I  have 
never  seen  such  finished  things  from  the 
hand  of  a  youth.  And  if  the  West  is  not 
very  proud  of  him  some  day,  I  shall  he 
surprised. 

Happy  Polygamists! 

AFTER  showing  us  these  tilings,  and 
,  talking  upon  general  subjects  for  a 
time,  the  president  went  to  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  and  called : 

“Mamma !” 

Whereupon  a  woman’s  voice  answered 
from  above,  and  a  moment  later  Mrs. 
Smith — one  of  the  Mrs.  Smiths— ap¬ 
peared.  She  was  most  cordial  and  kindly, 
a  nice,  pleasant,  motherly  sort  of  woman 
who  somehow  made  you  feel  that  she  was 
always  in  good  spirits. 

After  we  had  had  a  pleasant  little  talk 
with  her,  one  of  her  sons  and  his  wife 
came  in :  he  is  a  strong  young  farmer, 
she  pretty,  plump,  and  rosy.  They  had 
with  them  their  little  girl,  who  played 
about  Lipon  the  floor.  A  little  later  ap¬ 
peared  President  Penrose  (there  are  sev¬ 
eral  presidents  in  the  Mormon  Church, 
but  President  Smith  is  the  leader),  who 
has  red  cheeks  and  brown  hair,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  eighty-two  years 
old  and  considerably  married. 

Here  in  the  midst  of  this  intimate  fam- 


“TRUTH 


lies  at  the 
bottom  of 

a  well” 

— Proverb 


The  proverb  probably  originated  with  a  writer  fellow 
who  is  likely  the  author  of  the  slogan,  “Shake  well 
before  using,”  but  that  was  before  the  time  of 

Garter 


Carter  of  Boston  will  go  down  in  history,  not  as  a  taker  of  cities,  not  as  a 
maker  of  laws,  but  as  the  man  who  first  produced  inx  free  from  sediment ; 
clean,  scientific  inx  that  do  not  eat  the  pen  until  it  wobbles  and  sputters; 
that  do  not  grow  thick  and  gummy;  that  are  not  weak  and  anaemic,  that  do 
write  easily  and  clearly  ;  waking  permanent  records  that  are  a  pleasure  to  look 
on.  Carter  took  the  k  out  of  kinx  and  made  writing  troubles  unnecessary. 

Carter’s  Pencraft,  the  two-use  ink  for  gold  fountain  and 
steel  office  pens,  will  fill  every  need  of  office  and  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  Inx  may  be  had  at  dealers' 
for  25  cents  the  pair.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t 
them,  send  us  his  name  and  address  on  attached 
coupon,  with  35  cents,  which  covers  packing 
and  mailing,  and  we  will  send  you  a  pair. 

THE  CARTER’S  INK  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Chicago  Montreal 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Writing  Inks,  Adhe iues 
Typewriter  Ribbons  and  CarhonPaper,  in  the  World 


THE  CARTER’S  INK  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Enclosed  find  35c  for  a  set  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  Inx. 
My  name  and  address  are  : 


My  dealer’s  name  and  address  are : 


BURROWES 


Home 
Billiard 
Table  ^ 


$1~ 

DOWN 


$1  or  more  down,  according  to  size 
and  style.  Small  amount  each  month. 
Prices  from  $15  up.  Full  equipment  of  Balls,  Cues, 
etc.,  free.  Sizes  range  up  to  4^x9  ft.  (standard). 
Adapted  for  expert  play  and  home  practice.  Portable 
—used  in  any  room— on  any  house  table  or  on  its  own 
legs  or  folding  stand.  Quickly  set  aside  —  requires 
almost  no  room  when  not  in  use. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog 

explaining  free  trial  offer  with  prices,  terms  of  payment 
and  testimonials  THE  E.  T.  BURROWES  CO. 

from  thousands  106  Centre  St., Portland,  Me. 

Mfrs.  Burrowes  Rustless 
nd  Folding  Card 

<9  €> 
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Own  Your  Business — Make  Two  Profits 


■JtoiA  Throw  Away 

Sfeur  WortfTTrea 

For  over  three  years  European 
motorists  have  been  getting  from 
10,000  to  15,000  miles  out  of  their 
tires  by  “half-soling”  them  with  Steel 
Studded  Treads. 

In  eightmonths  over  20.000  American 
motorists  have  followed  their  example 

and  are  saving  $50.00  to  $200.00  a  year 

in  tire  expense. 

We  Ship  On  Approval  cent  deposit 

prepay  express  and  let  you  be  the  judge. 

!  Durable  Treads  double  the  life  of  your 

tires  and  are  sold  under  a  signed  guar¬ 
antee  for  5,000  miles  without  puncture. 

Applied  in  your  garage  in  30  minutes. 

Special  Discount  ists  in  new  territory 

—  on  first  shipment  direct  from  factory. 
A  postal  will  get  full  information  and  sample  with¬ 
in  a  week.  State  size  of  tires.  Don’t  wait-write  today. 

The  Colorado  Tire  a  Leather  Co. 
1129  Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago.  1329  Acoma  St.,  Denver. 

Convert  Your  Bicycle  Inat0  Motor-Cycle 

Motor  fits  any  wheel.  Best,  Most  Relia¬ 
ble  Best  hill  climber.  More  Steffeys  in 
use  than  any  others.  Stamp  for  circulars. 

Sleffey  Mfg.  Co.,  5007  Brown  Street,  Pliila.,  Pa. 


Be  our  agent— receiving  agent’s  commission  and  also  earning  substantial  income  with 
Ten  Pinnet,  new  and  fascinating  automatic  bowling  alley.  More  fun  than  old-fashioned 
bowling.’  Everybody  wants  to  play.  Valuable  premiums  to  in¬ 
crease  the  interest  of  bowlers.  Alleys  38  to  50  feet  long.  Can  be 
set  up  in  a  half-day.  No  pin-boys.  Only  attendant  needed  is  man! 
to  take  in  money.  Write  today  for  agent’s  proposition  and  letters' 
showing  what  others  have  earned  on  small  investment. 

THE  TEN-PINNET  COMPANY,  4  Van  Buren  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDiainA 
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Our  Hand  Books  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  sent 
free.  Patents  procured  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
free  notice  in  the  Scientific  American. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  363  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  625  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


COMMERCIAL  SPANISH 

_  .  _  _ _ _ _  _ _  _ _ _  .* .  v.  .  1 .  i , . . ,  I...!  ■>  „  ..I  Sin  uni  flit . 


You  can  increase  your  income  with  a  knowledge  of  Spanish. 
Large  firms  everywhere  are  now  in  need  of  Secretaries, 
Correspondents,  Stenographers,  Clerks,  Salesmen  and  Man¬ 
agers  who  can  readily  compose  and  translate  business 
letters  in  a  forceful  and  effective  manner. 

EASILY  LEARNED  our  Home  Study  Course, 

prepared  by  recognized  experts,  can  be  easily  mastered.  Our 
new,  original,  direct,  time-saving  method  assures  your  quick 
success.  Learn  this  profitable  language  at  home,  in  your  spa  r 
time.  Easy  payments.  Write  now  for  free,  complete  information. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  S-343,  Chicago,  III 
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COLLIER’S  FOR  NOVEMBER  28, 


SEE  AMERICA  FIRST! 

Europe  is  closed — and  will  be  for  a  long 
time — so  far  as  the  pleasure  of  travel  is 
concerned.  America  is  not.  Take  a 
trip  this  winter  and  discover  the  won¬ 
ders  of  your  own  country.  A  winter 
vacation  not  only  will  do  you  good, 
but  this  year  it  will  take  on  the  dignity 
of  a  patriotic  act.  The  advertisers  rep¬ 
resented  on  this  page  will  be  glad  to 
give  you  information  that  will  help  you 
to  determine  where  to  go,  when  to  go, 
and  what  it  will  cost  you. 

Take  your  choice  of  anything  you  like  in  the 
way  of  temperature,  moisture,  elevation,  springs, 
health  resorts,  motoring,  sports,  scenery,  or  what 
not,  and  you  will  find  it  within  from  three 
hours  to  three  days  of  your  own  home. 

America  is  wonderland — find  it  out  for  yourself  this 
winter.  Write  to  Collier’s  advertisers  who  will  help 
you  plan  to 

TAKE  A  TRIP 


Southern  Pacific  Steamships 


1 


New  York  and  New  Orleans 

Make  these  five  delightful  days  at  sea  on  a  Southern 
Pacific  Steamship  a  part  of  your  trip  to  and  from  the 

California  Expositions 


Suites,  Staterooms,  Baths  and  Promenade  decks.  Time  for 
stop  over  at  quaint  New  Orleans,  most  picturesque  of  American 
cities;  thence  overland  through  the  wonderful  southwest  on  the 


A 


1 


1 
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Sunset  Limited 

Every  Day  in  the  Year — No  Extra  Fare 

Southern  Pacific — Sunset  Route 

i  “The  Exposition  Line  — 1915” 

New  Orleans,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco 

Oil-burning  locomotives,  rock  ballasted  roadbed  —  mean  no 
cinders,  no  dust,  permitting  open  windows  all  the  way. 
Electric  safety  signals.  Through  Dining  and  Observation  Cars. 

Write  for  full  information  and  literature 

L.  H.  Nutting,  General  Passenger  Agent 
*4  Broadway,  at  Franklin  St.  1158  Broadway,  at  27th  St.  39  Broadway,  near  Wall  St 
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ily  group  I  kept  wishing  that,  in  some 
way,  the  matter  of  polygamy  might  be 
mentioned.  By  this  time  I  had  heard  so 
many  Mormons  talk  about  it  freely  that 
I  knew,  at  least,  the  subject  could  be 
mentioned.  Still,  in  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Smith  I  hardly  knew  how  to  begin,  or,  in¬ 
deed,  whether  it  was  tactful  to  begin — 
although  I  had  been  informed  in  advance 
that  I  might  ask  questions. 

But  how  to  ask?  I  couldn’t  very  well 
say  to  this  pleasant  lady :  “How  do  you 
like  being  one  of  five  or  six  wives,  and 
how  do  you  think  the  others  like  it?” 
And  as  for :  “How  do  you  like  being  mar¬ 
ried?”  that  hardly  expressed  the  question 
that  was  in  my  mind,  besides  which,  it 
was  plainly  evident  that  the  lady  was  en¬ 
tirely  content  with  her  lot. 

It  did  not  seem  proper  to  inquire  of  my 
hostess:  “How  can  you  be  content?” 
That  much  my  social  instinct  told  me. 
What,  then,  could  I  ask? 

At  last  the  baby  granddaughter  gave 
me  a  happy  thought.  “Certainly,”  I  said 
to  myself,  “it  cannot  be  bad  form  to 
make  polite  inquiries  about  the  family  of 
any  gentleman.” 

Abraham  vs.  Abraham 

I  TRIED  to  think  how  I  might  best  ask 
the  question.  “Have  you  any  chil¬ 
dren?”  would  not  do,  because  there  was 
his  son  right  in  the  room,  and  other  sons 
and  daughters  had  been  referred  to  in 
the  course  of  conversation.  Finally,  as 
time  was  getting  short,  I  determined  to 
put  the  question  bluntly. 

“How  many  children  and  grandchildren 
have  you?”  I  asked  President  Smith. 

He  was  not  in  the  least  annoyed  by  the 
inquiry ;  only  a  little  bit  perplexed. 

“Let’s  see,”  he  answered  ruminatively, 
fingering  his  long  beard  and  looking  at 
the  ceiling.  “I  don’t  remember  exactly — 
but  over  a  hundred.” 

“Why !”  put  in  Mrs.  Smith  proudly, 
“you  have  a  lot  over  a  hundred.”  Then 
to  me  she  explained :  “I  am  the  mother 
of  eleven,  and  I  have  had  thirty-two 
grandchildren  in  the  last  twelve  years. 
There  is  forty-three  right  there.” 

“Oh,  you  surely  have  a  hundred  and 
ten,  father,”  said  young  Smith. 

“Perhaps,  perhaps,”  returned  the  mod¬ 
ern  Abraham  contentedly. 

“I  beat  you,  though !”  laughed  Presi¬ 
dent  Penrose. 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,”  interposed 
young  Smith,  sticking  up  for  the  family. 
“If  father  would  count  up,  I  think  you’d 
find  he  was  ahead.” 

“How  many  have  you?”  inquired  Presi 
dent  Smith. 

President  Penrose  rubbed  his  hands 
and  beamed  with  satisfaction. 

“A  hundred  and  twenty-odd,”  he  said. 
After  that  there  was  no  gainsaying  him. 
He  was  supreme.  Even  Mrs.  Smith  ad¬ 
mitted  it. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  smiling  and  shaking  a 
playful  finger  at  him,  “you’re  ahead  just 
now ;  but,  remember,  you're  older  than 
we  are.  You  just  give  us  time !” 


Mr.  Street's  next  article  will  be  entitled 
"SAN  FRANCISCO” 
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WINTER  CRUISES 


Do  not  fail  to  send  for  these  beautiful 
NEW  folders  telling  about  the 
fascinating  cruises  and  trips  which 
have  been  arranged  this  winter  to 

NASSAU 

in  the  Bahamas — a  paradise  of  beautiful 
flowers  and  vegetation,  with  an  average 
winter  temperature  of  72  . 

HAVANA 

The  “American  Paris,”  interesting  and 
restful  because  of  the  fascinating  charms 
of  tropical  life  and  climate. 

The  folders  are  free  while  the  edition  lasts.  Full  of  hand¬ 
some  pictures  and  interesting  information.  When  you  write 
say  which  folder  you  would  like,  Nassau”  or  Havana.” 
Address  me  personally,  please. 

H.  E.  CABAUD,  General  Agent 

WARD  LINE 


Pier  14,  East  River,  New  York 


Loftis  “Perfection” 
Diamond  Ring— The 
Ideal  Holiday  Gift 

This  exquisite  Diamond  Ring  is 
shown  enlarged  to  display  every 
detail  of  the  graceful  14k  solid 
gold  mounting.  Only  the  finest 
quality  pure  white  Diamonds, 
perfect  in  cut  and  full  of  fiery 
brilliancy,  are  used.  Ring  No. 
X659,  price  $50,  leads  all  others 
in  popularity.  Credit  Terms,$10 
down,  balance  $5  a  month.  Our 
large  Catalog  shows  this  Ring 
at  prices  to  suit  any  purse.  Send 
your  order  today  for  No.  X659, 
or  send  for  Free  Catalog  and 
make  your  selection.  Each  ring 
is  cased  in  handsome  velvet 
ring  box, ready  for  presentation. 
We  prepay  delivery  charges. 
Send  for  Our  Handsome  116- 
Page  Catalog  Before  Selecting 
YOUR  HOLIDAY  PRESENTS 

There  are  over  2,000  suggestions  for 
gifts  or  for  personal  wear — beautiful 
illustrations  of  Diamonds,  Watches. 
Jewelry,  Silverware  and  Novelties— all 
at  bargain  prices.  You  can  fill  your  en¬ 
tire  list  of  Holiday  presents  from  our 
Catalog  and  have  everything  charged  in 
one  account.  Send  for  free  Catalog  today. 

LOFTIS  BROS.  &  CO. 
The  National  Credit  Jewelers 

1867  108.  N.  Stile  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
also  in  Pittsburgh .  St.  Louis,  Omaha 


American  Made 
The  Finest  in  the  World 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

American  Lead  Penci l Co.,  N  Y. 


C  D  •  J  D1  My  memory  system,  easily  mastered, 

r  or  Bridge  I  I3.yers  teaches— not  bridge— but  how  to  re¬ 
member  the  cards  and  keep  track  of  the  play.  It  aids  poor  players  to  become 
experts.  Price,  fifty  cents.  Money  returned  on  request. 

J.  E.  SPRINGER,  P.  O.  Box  388,  San  Francisco 


Binder  for  Collier*  s 

$1.25  EXPRESS  PREPAID 
Half  morocco,  with  title  in  gold  With  patent 
clasps,  so  that  the  numbers  may  be  inserted 
weekly.  Will  hold  one  volume.  Sent  by 
express  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address 

Collier's,  416  W.  13th  St.,N.  Y.  City 
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car-builder  make  as  good  i 
>r  his  own  car  as  Timken? 


Salesmen  for  Timken -equipped  motor  cars 
never  have  to  defend  their  Timken- Detroit 
Axles. 

On  the  contrary  they  aggressively  use  the 
Timken  Axle  as  a  leading  sales  argument  for 
the  purchase  of  the  car. 

Because  they  know  there  is  no  betteraxle  made. 

Because  each  knows  that  the  particular  type 
and  size  of  Timken  Axle  under  his  car  was 
designed  and  engineered  into  that  model  of  that 
car  by  the  combined  efforts  and  with  the  com¬ 
bined  knowledge  born  of  the  combined  experi¬ 
ence  of  able  engineers,  metallurgists,  chemists, 
production  men  and  salesmen  of  both  the  car¬ 
building  organization  and  the  Timken- Detroit 
organization. 

Because  he  knows  that  Timken  men  are 
motor-car  men  as  well  as  axle  men  and  have 
sat  in  many  a  conference  with  the  greatest  en¬ 
gineers  of  the  car-building  industry — working 
out  with  them  the  problem  of  designing  the  right 
axle  for  a  particular  car  to  rightly  correlate 
and  balance  with  all  the  other  parts  of  the  car. 

He  knows  that  no  single  car-builder  has  all 
this  specialized  knowledge,  ability  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  co-designing  of  axles  with  the 
other  fundamental  component  parts. 


H  e  knows  that  with  its  vast  output  the 
Timken-Detroit  Axle  Co.  can  afford  to  have  — 
can  not  afford  to  be  without — the  most  efficient 
machinery  (much  of  it  special),  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  tools,  jigs,  gauges — and  methods.  That — 
quality  considered— Timken  Axles  must  cost  the 
car-builder  less  than  if  made  under  his  own  roof. 

Stop  to  think — this  ?nust  be  so.  No  business 
can  long  exist  that  does  not  truly  serve  the  men  who 
use  the  goods  it  produces . 

Car-builders  serve  the  public  by  supplying  the 
means  for  rapid,  pleasurable  or  profitable  travel. 

The  Timken-Detroit  Axle  Company  serves  the  public 
through  a  number  of  car-builders  by  enabling  those  builders 
to  furnish  their  cars  to  the  public  on  better  axles,  costing  less 
than  if  made  by  themselves,  engineered  into  more  perfect 
relations  with  the  other  essential  parts  of  the  car. 

Many  prominent  car-builders  have  found,  year  after  year, 
that  it  helps  them  serve  the  public  to  make  the  Timken 
Organization  a  part  of  their  own  organizations — to  make  the 
great  Timken  plant,  in  effect,  their  axle  department. 

Those  car-builders  are  listed  in  a  booklet,  “The  Companies  Tim¬ 
ken  Keeps,”  which  tells  where,  in  each  model  of  their  cars,  Timken 
Axles  and  Bearings  are  located.  This,  and  the  Timken  Primers,  “On 
Axles”  and  “On  Bearings,”  will  be  mailed  free  on  post-card  request 
to  Dep’t  B-9  either  Timken  Company.  Your  request  will  bring 
only  the  booklets  —  no  letters,  no  salesman. 


THE  TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE  COMPANY 
Detroit,  Mich. 

THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 
Canton,  Ohio 


AXLES  m  BEARINGS 
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Specifications 


123  Pleasure  and  Commercial  Vehicle 
Manufacturers  list  the  Certainty  of  Continental 
Motors  as  first  in  the  specifications. 

For  out  of  the  eight  good  qualities  for  which 
any  Truck  or  Car  is  selected,  six  depend  on 
the  Motor  alone. 

Economy 
Flexibility 
Simplicity 
Appearance 
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^  Speed 
Endurance 
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Mokj^ContinenSSfour  cylinders,  3X1  x  3 
i  n .  7*—— -hlai.  -***— ;—  suspension,  in  in 
power  plant. 

Lubrication— Plunger  pump, 

Cooling—- Thermo -Syphon. 
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And  in  these  six  particulars,  Continental  repu¬ 
tation  is  years  long,  world-wide,  and  unassail- 
ably  supreme. 

Thus  does  this  Standard  Motor  establish  the 
worth  of  the  manufacturers’  product  in  which  it 
is  installed. 

For  this  reason  Continental  comes  first  in  the 
specifications. 

For  this  reason  123  Manufacturers  make  sure 
of  sales  and  satisfaction  by  building  into  their 
product  the  Certainty  of  .Continental  Motors.  It 
is  irrefutable  that  this  standard  Motor,  represent¬ 
ing  one-fourth  of  the  total  manufacturing  cost 
of  a  Car  or  Truck,  guarantees  three-fourths  of 
that  vehicle's  potentiality  for  service. 

See  that  Continental  Certainty  is  in  your  next  Car . 
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CONTINENTAL  MOTOR  MFG.  CO. 

Largest  exclusive  Motor  Builders  in  the  World 

*/  &/  Detroit, 
Michigan 
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ASQUITH 

England ’s  Man  at  the  Helm 


BEHIND  me  is  a  considerable  experience 
in  studying  our  public  men  at  close 'range. 
I  have  interviewed  Mr.  Wilson  and,  early 
in  his  Presidency,  Mr.  Taft.  Several  times 
I  have  interviewed  Mr.  Roosevelt.  But  the 
quite  another  story.  While  approachable,  M 


BY  H.  B.  NEEDHAM 


Prime  Minister  is  another  story, 
■  Asquith  is  a  particularly  hard 


person  to  get  at,  then  to  get  to!  xIIe  is  the.  exceptional  public  man  who,  far 
from  courting  publicity,  by  nature  and  habit  shuns  the  limelight. 

They  do  not  wait  luncheon  for  the  master  of  the  house  at  Ten 
Downing  Street.  This  informality  did 
not  obtain  when  cowboys,  muckrakers, 
and  “bad”  men  rubbed  elbows  with  na¬ 
tive  and  foreign  culture  at  1000  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Avenue.  Even  in  those  demo¬ 
cratic  days  at  the  White  House  the 
noontide  feast  of  reason  never  began 
without  the  chief  logician. 

But  this  wasn’t  a  feast  of  reason.  It 
was  an  appetizing  luncheon — “nothing 
to  write  home  about,”  as  they  say  over 
here,  but  wholesome,  nourishing,  and 
capable  of  satisfying  a  robust  hunger, 
beginning,  as  it  did,  with  Irish  stew. 

And  those  present  were  not  there  alto¬ 
gether  for  conversation.  Not  that  there 
wasn’t  conversation :  clever,  witty,  in¬ 
teresting  table  talk ;  but  one  didn’t  feel 
guilty  of  l&se  majeste  in  taking  a  bite. 

Another  mark  of  informality  was  the 
raiment  of  the  men.  In  a  land  where 
schoolboys  and  “darks”  wear  top  hats 
with  utter*  abandon,  and  where  coats,  if 
not  seized  early  from  the  maker,  in¬ 
evitably  grow  tails,  it  was  positively 
shocking  to  see,  with  one  painful  excep¬ 
tion,  nothing  but  lounge — that  is,  sack — 
coats  at  the  luncheon.  If  there  is  any¬ 
thing  more  disconcerting  than  not  being 
dressed  with  adequate  formality  at  a 
function,  it  is  finding  oneself  over¬ 
dressed  at  what  is  not  a  function.  I 
know  now  how  the  minister  must  have 
felt  at  the  Sunday-school  picnic. 

His  most  implacable  enemy,  so  I’m 
told  and  can  believe,  would  never  sug¬ 
gest  that  Mr.  Asquith  had  in  him  any¬ 
thing  of  the  actor.  Certainly,  when  he 
entered  the  room,  he  did  not  play  the 
part  of  Prime  Minister,  as  I  had  con¬ 
ceived  it.  He  appeared  strong  and 
healthy  and — British.  Though  his  hair 
is  almost  white,  his  face  is  youthful, 
discounting  his  age  by  ten  years.  A  re¬ 
served  man,  who  might  have  been  a  shy 
professor  of  Greek  as  he  bowed,  not 
without  geniality,  and  walked  quietly 
to  his  place.  Oh,  irritating  British  calm  ! 

At  this,  my  glimpse  of  him  near  to, 
he  seemed  a  different  person  than  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  he  is  to¬ 
day  the  figure  of  most  influence,  domi¬ 
nating  the  House  because  of  his  high 
efficiency,  and  swaying  the  galleries,  as 
he  did  the  audience  at  the  Guildhall, 
by  the  force  of  his  oratory.  He  never 


“  Strong  and  healthy  and  British.  Though  Mr.  Asquith’s  hair  is  almost  white, 
his  face  is  youthful,  discounting  his  age  by  ten  years.  Calm  by  day,  by  night  at  peace 


makes  a  bad  speech,  although  he  has  tough  cases  at  times ;  for  he  enjoys  carrying 
other  people's  mistakes  on  his  shoulders.  A  natural  feeling  for  beautiful  English, 
a  rare  choice  of  words — not  of  rare  words — distinguish  a  style  that  easily  and 
clearly  makes  its  points  and  damages  adversaries.  Nothing  but  thorough  scholar¬ 
ship  and  long  training  in  public  speaking  could  produce  such  truly  eloquent 


addresses;  and  one  is  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  his  career  at  the  City  of  London  School 
and  at  Oxford  was  strewn  with  classical  prizes ; 
nor  surprised  to  know  that  liis  favorite  diver¬ 
sion  at  the  university,  aside  from  walking,  was  the  Union.  At  debate  he  over¬ 
shadowed  all  others  of  his  day.  But  one  is  relieved  to  find  that  he  didn’t  carry 
his  scholarship  to  excess.  When  he  became  a  Fellow  of  Oxford  he  was  the  only  don 
at  Balliol  content  with  a  B.  A.  He  remains  a  B.  A.  to  this  day. 
And  he  puts  his  classical  scholarship  to  good  use,  as  witness : 

“For  rest  and  recreation  Mr.  Asquith 
often  renders  the  ‘Barrack  Room  Bal¬ 
lads’  into  Greek.” 

This  view  of  the  Prime  Minister  off 
duty  was  given  me  by  Mrs.  Asquith,  a 
genuine  personality  and  a  woman  of 
unusual  charm,  who  is  devoted  to  her 
husband’s  career.  I  was  on  the  point 
of  asking  her  what  other  form  of  “re¬ 
laxation”  he  was  addicted  to,  when 
there  was  a  sudden  hush,  much  as  if 
the  Prime  Minister  had  risen  to  speak. 
One  could  instinctively  feel  that  he  was 
about  to  tell  something  of  particular 
importance.  Of  course  it  must  be  of 
the  war.  With  simplicity  that  made  it 
all  the  more  dramatic,  and  temperately, 
Mr.  Asquith  told  of  the  loss  of  three 
warships — the  cruisers  Aboukir,  Cressy, 
and  lloyuc — 12.000-ton  boats.  As  he 
made  this  announcement  of  the  first 
disaster  to  the  British  navy,  one  thought 
primarily  of  his  serenity.  In  not  the 
slightest  degree  was  he  flustered,  yet  he 
wasn’t  indifferent.  You  knew  intuitively 
that  he  was  moved,  but  he  did  not 
unmask.  His  poise  was  admirable. 
“Mines?”  some  one  asked. 

“Torpedoed  by  submarine,”  we  were 
informed. 

“Were  the  officers  and  crews  saved?” 
was  the  anxious  question. 

“The  Admiralty,  so  far,  has  not 
heard.” 

“We  must  expect  some  losses,”  re¬ 
marked  one. 

“But  we  do  not  like  to  lose  a  ship 
without  getting  something  back,”  was 
the  reply. 

That  was  all.  Nothing  about  re¬ 
venge,  no  boasting.  A  cool  head,  in¬ 
deed,  to  have  over  all  the  Government ! 

Another  incident  demonstrated  again 
Mr.  Asquith’s  reserve,  but  at  the  same 
time  revealed  the  man’s  warm  heart. 
His  youngest  son,  Anthony,  aged  eleven, 
who  so  early  has  shown  proficiency  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  was  to  go 
away  to  school  that  afternoon.  As  he 
was  being  excused  to  return  to  play, 
his  father  called  him  over,  at  the  same 
time  fumbling  in  his  pocket.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  the  transfer  that  followed  was 
carefully  hidden  beneath  the  table,  but 
there  was  no  hiding  the  father's  smile, 
or  the  beaming  face  of  the  boy,  or  his 
query:  “Will  it  hurt  to  crinkle  it?”— “No,”  said  Mr.  Asquith  with  dignified  rapture. 

Positively  human,  not  at  all  a  man  on  a  pedestal,  was  the  Prime  Minister.  My 
awe  of  him  vanished.  ITe  might  not  be  so  hard  to  talk  to,  I  assured  myself.  But 
he  was  more  unrevealing  than  any  statesman  I  ever  went  up  against!  In  the  acii 
monious  Home  Rule  debate,  when  accused  of  breach  of  promise  and  bieach  of  faith, 
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ading  the  record  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  absurdity  of  the 
charge,  the  Prime  Minister  said  : 

“If  that  is  a  matter  of  any 
importance,  so  far  as  my  per¬ 
sonal  honor  is  concerned,  I  am 
quite  content  to  leave  it  in  the 
keeping  of  my  countrymen.” 

If  personal  honor,  how  much 
more  readily  would  he  re¬ 
pose  in  his  countrymen  the 
weighing  of  his  good  works, 
the  assessment  of  his  meed 
of  popular  appreciation? 

He  doesn’t  care  a  hang 
about  publicity.  Moreover, 
propaganda  is  not  among 
England's  weapons. 

Eminent  fairness,  or,  if 
that  is  putting  it  too  strong 
for  a  neutral,  a  desire  to  he 
eminently  fair,  character¬ 
izes  the  Prime  M  inister’s 
comment  upon  the  war.  Not 
only  in  his  public  remarks  is 
this  true,  but  in  private  conver¬ 
sation.  Everything  he  says  is  in 
the  best  of  temper  and  marked 
by  unvarying  moderation.  There 
is,  moreover,  no  note  of  infalli¬ 
bility  in  his  statements  or  argu¬ 
ments- — nothing  to  the  effect 
that  England  can  do  no  wrong. 

Quite  the  contrary. 

It  has  been  our  misfortune — 
is  Mr.  Asquith’s  viewpoint  (having  in  mind,  perhaps, 
the  Boer  War,  which  split  the  Liberal  party  from  top 
to  toe) — as  it  is  the  misfortune  of  most  peoples  at 
some  stage  of  their  history — to  use  our  armed  forces 
on  behalf  of  a  dispute  as  to  the  justice  of  which  there 
was  division  of  opinion  at  home :  uneasiness  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  diplomacy,  anxiety  as  to  the  expediency 
of  the  policy,  doubts  as  to  the  essential  righteous¬ 
ness  of  the  cause. 

Why  England  Fights 

That  is  not  the  case  to-day.  Our  gallant  soldiers 
and  sailors  take  into  their  arduous  and  hazardous 
task  the  assurance  that  they  have  behind  them  not 
only  the  material  resources,  great  and  inexhaustible 
as  they  are,  of  the  British  Empire,  but  they  have 
that  which  is  better  still — the  universal  feeling  among 
those  who  are  their  fellow  citizens  that  they  are  the 
instruments  and  agents  not  of  aggression,  not  of 
vengeance,  but  of  freedom  and  justice. 

We  are  at  war  for  three  reasons :  In  the  first 
place,  and  primarily,  to  vindicate  the  sanctity  of 
treaty  obligations  and  of  what  is  properly  called  the 
public  law  of  Europe;  in  the  second  place,  to  assert 
and  to  enforce  the  independence  of  free  states,  rela¬ 
tively  small  and  weak,  against  the  encroachments  and 
the  violence  of  the  strong;  and,  in  the  third  place,  to 
withstand,  as  we  believe  in  the  best  interests  not 
only  of  our  own  Empire,  but  of  civilization  at  large, 
the  arrogant  claim  of  a  single  power  to  dominate 
the  development  of  the  destinies  of  Europe. 

If  you  ask  me  what  we  are  fighting  for,  I  can 
reply  in  two  sentences :  To  fulfill  a  solemn  inter¬ 
national  obligation — an  obligation  which,  .if  it  had 
been  entered  into  between  private  persons  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  concerns  of  life,  would  have  been  regarded  as 
an  obligation,  not  only  of  law,  but  of  honor,  and 
which  no  self-respecting  man  could  have  repudiated. 
Secondly,  to  vindicate  the  principle  that  small  na¬ 
tionalities  are  not  to  be  crushed  in  defiance  of  inter¬ 
national  good  faith  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  strong 
and  overmastering  power. 

There  is  not  a  Minister  who,  during  the  trying 
days  leading  up  to  the  war,  did  not  have  clearly 
before  his  vision  the  suffering — the  almost  brutal 
suffering — that  war  must  bring,  not  only  to  us  who 
live  in  this  country,  and  to  those  of  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  but  to  posterity.  Every  step  we  took 
was  taken  with  that  vision  before  our  eyes  and  with 
a  sense  of  responsibility,  which  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe  in  words.  In  spite  of  our  efforts  for  peace, 
and  with  full  and  overpowering  consciousness  of  the 
results  of  war,  we  thought  it  to  be  the  duty  as  well 
as  the  interest  of  this  country  to  unsheath  the  sword. 
But  every  possibility  of  peace  had  been  exhausted. 

Mr.  Asquith  Blames  Germany 

NO  MAN  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  ever  la¬ 
bored  more  strenuously  or  more  successfully  than 
Sir  Edward  Grey  for  that  which  is  the  supreme  in¬ 
terest  of  the  modern  world — a  general  and  abiding 
peace.  Over  a  year  ago,  it  should  not  be  forgotten, 
largely  due  to  the  steps  taken  by  him,  the  ambassa¬ 
dors  of  the  great  powers  met  in  London  every  day 
and  week  after  week,  under  the  strain  of  the  Balkan 
crisis,  curtailing  the  area  of  possible  differences,  recon¬ 
ciling  warring  ambitions  and  aims,  preserving  against 
almost  incalculable  odds  the  general  harmony,  and 
circumscribing  the  zone  of  conflict. 

T'  ms  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same  pur- 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  when  Austria  deliv- 


■looking  Mr.  Asquith,  who  since  Lord  Haldane's  retirement  has  acted  as 

for  War  as  well  as  Premier,  visits  the  training  camp  for  recruits  at  Aldershot 


ered  her  ultimatum  to  Servia,  put  forward  the  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  mediating  conference  between  the  four 
powers  not  directly  concerned — Germany,  France,  Italy, 
and  Great  Britain.  If  that  proposal  had  been  ac¬ 
cepted.  the  actual  controversy  would  have  been  set¬ 
tled  with  honor  to  everybody,  and  the  whole  of  this 
terrible  war  and  bloodshed  would  have  been  averted. 
Why  was  it  not  accepted?  One  power,  and  one  power 
only,  blocked  the  way  to  a  conference,  and  that  power 
was  Germany. 

I  wish  all  who  sincerely  desire  to  fix.  fairly  and 
without  bias,  the  responsibility  for  the  illimitable  suf¬ 
ferings  which  now  confront  the  world,  would  read 
the  diplomatic  correspondence  respecting  the  European 
crisis — read,  learn,  and  mark.  Especially  would  I 
ask  that  the  communications  between  Berlin  and  Lon¬ 
don,  and  between  Vienna  and  his  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  be  carefully  considered.  The  justice  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  cause  rests  upon  this  correspondence — and  here 
we  are  content  it  should  rest. 

“The  Case  for  Great  Britain” 

A  WORD  at  this  point  of  interpretation.  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  a  reporter  who  keeps  eyes  and 
ears  open  can  form  a  pretty  fair  judgment  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  those  who  come  under  his  observation.  Ulte¬ 
rior  designs  are  not  long  dissembled.  This  being  so, 


lost  sight  of.  If  the  record  of 
negotiations  leading  up  to  the 
war  is  clear,  understood,  and 
not  forgotten,  England  is  con¬ 
tent  to  have  events  take  their 
course. 

Complaint  was  made  at  one 
time  that  some  regiments  of 
recruits  in  Kitchener’s  army, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
the  War  Office  in  keeping 
pace  with  the  volume  of 
volunteers,  were  not  so  well 
fed  and  cared  for  as  the 
German  prisoners  in  Eng¬ 
land.  This  complaint  was 
repeated  in  my  presence  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  Vis¬ 
count  Haldane,  a  former 
War  Minister  who  is  now 
unofficially  aiding  L  o  r  d 
Kitchener.  His  reply  was 
significant : 

“We  are  not  only  doing  with 
German  prisoners  what  is  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Hague  Convention, 
but  we  are  doing  all  that  is 
required.” 

In  other  words,  England  is 
taking  action  all  along  the  line 
to  strengthen  what  she  hon¬ 
estly  believes  to  be  a  good 
case. 

The  “case  for  Great  Brit¬ 
ain”  in  this  Old  World  con- 
looks  at,  it  seemed  to  me,  as 
type  of  lawyer.  This  requires 


Mrs  Asquith  and  Anthony  Asquith,  aged 
eleven  —  one  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  seven  children 

I  say  most  emphatically  that  the  British  Government’s 
one  desire,  so  far  as  American  opinion  is  concerned, 
is  to  keep  the  White  Paper  fresh  in  mind;  that  Amer¬ 
ica  may  not  come  to  say,  as  certain  German  writers 
already  have  suggested,  that  the  cause  of  the  war — 
or,  better,  the  responsibility  for  the  war — has  been 


flict,  Mr.  Asquith 
a  lawyer— but  his 
explanation.  • 

He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  in  June, 
1876.  After  his  success  before  the  Parnell  Commis¬ 
sion  he  became  Queen’s  Counsel  (grade  above  barris¬ 
ter),  and  gradually  concentrated  on  appellate  work 
before  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Privy  Council. 
He  was  earning,  I’m  told,  £15,000  a  year  when  he 
became  Prime  Minister. 

The  bar  celebrated  the  elevation  of  one  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  premiership,  and  on  that  occasion  Sir 
Edward  Clarke  said  of  him  :  “For  thirty  years  he  has 
preserved  an  untarnished  shield.” 

A  Man  of  Peace — at  Peace 

THAT  by  (lay  he  is  habitually  calm  and  unruffled, 
and  by  night  at  peace,  is  the  man’s  miracle.  Lord 
Rosebery  could  not  throw  off  the  trials  and  per¬ 
plexities  of  the  premiership,  and  official  life  be¬ 
came  a  burden.  Herbert  Henry  Asquith,  born  in 
Yorkshire  of  Puritan  stock  sixty-two  years  ago, 
can  and  does.  He  never  takes  his  business  home 
with  him,  notwithstanding  his  home  is  his  place  of 
business. 

A  few  years  ago  we  in  America  presented  our  Chief 
Executive  with  a  one-story  bandbox  in  which  to  trans¬ 
act  public  business.  The  consequent  removal  of  office 
seekers  from  the  White  House  transformed  it  into 
the  home  of  the  President.  But  the  Chief  Executive 
of  the  British  Government  is  hidden  away  in  a  cor¬ 
ner,  both  officially  and  privately  domiciled  in  a  house 
of  dull-brown  brick  which,  from  the  outside  at  least, 
would  be  considered  unworthy  a  Cabinet  officer’s  dig¬ 
nity  in  the  United  States. 

Within  doors,  however,  the  residence  of  the  Prime 
Minister  is  delightful — a  characteristic  attributable 
to  the  taste  and  simplicity  of  furniture  and  decora¬ 
tions,  the  quality  of  the  pictures,  and  to  an  atmos¬ 
phere  one  naturally  associates  with  Cabinet  coun¬ 
cils  of  vital  importance  to  the  British  Empire  and 
the  world. 

To  go  no  farther  into  the  past  than  August  of 
this  year :  here  it  was  determined  to  draw  the 
sword  in  defense  of  the  title  of  Belgium  and  the 
smaller  nationalities  to  a  “place  in  the  sun,”  as 
the  Prime  Minister  (speaking  at  Dublin)  deftly 
turned  the  Kaiser’s  pet  phrase. 

To  grasp  the  significance  of  his  remarkable  leader¬ 
ship,  it  is  essential  to  hold  in  view  the  course  of 
reform  prior  to  his  ministry.  Briefly,  then: 

Seven  Years  of  Asquith 

THE  first  reform  bill,  enlarging  the  Parliamentary 
franchise,  was  passed  in  1832,  but  it  took  fifty- 
two  years  to  bring  about  the  present  somewhat  re¬ 
stricted  franchise.  Gladstone’s  reforms  began  with 
Irish  Church  Disestablishment  in  1S69,  followed  by 
the  Irish  Land  Act  in  1870,  and  his  Ballot  Act  two 
years  later. 

In  1886  he  introduced  his  first  Home  Rule  Bill, 
was  defeated,  and  in  1893  passed  his  second  Home 
Rule  measure  through  the  House  of  Commons.  Such 
is  the  general  summary  of  the  period  1832-93,  about 
sixty  years. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  more  far-reaching 
reforms  have  been  achieved  in  the  seven  years  of 
Mr.  •  Asquith’s  premiership.  Under  his  leadership 
Lloyd -George’s  famous  budget  of  1909,  with  revolu¬ 
tionary  reforms  in  taxation,  and  the  National  Insur¬ 
ance  Act,  which  ( Continued  on  pnffe  32) 
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L'T — ”  said  Annie  Doran,  ceasing  to  click 
the  keys.  These  were  the  last  of  the 
district  president’s  letters,  the  private 
uid  particular  ones,  which  went  straight  onto 
he  feed  roll  without  any  carbon  copies  and 
stenographic  notes.  She  looked  up  at  her  employer, 
jusy  fingers  arrested  by  some  inward  puzzle.  It  was 
liree-forty  of  a  December  afternoon;  the  late  sun 
•ame  in  the  office  window  and  made  the  room  merei- 
essly  light.  Tierney  sat  facing  the  full  blaze  of  it, 
ais  desk  littered  with  stationery  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  his  afternoon’s  letters  waiting  in  a  neat  pile 
under  his  elbow  ready  to  be  signed.  He  frowned,  pre¬ 
occupied  and  resenting  interruption. 

“I  haven’t  contradicted  myself.  For  the  Lord’s  sake, 
jo  on !  It’s  my  letter-over  a  little  private  editing  of 
the  Westmoor  tally  sheets ;  for  with  the  judges  of 
election  right  everything  goes.’  ” 

“But—” 

“Look  here,”  said  the  district  president  in  a  sort  of 
wonder.  “What’s  got  into  you?  In  two  years  I  never 
knew  you  to  mix  in  before.” 

“It’s  just  the  opposite  of  the  letter  you  sent  the 
Mayor  yesterday.  They  can’t  both  be  the  truth.” 

SAFE-DEPOSIT  ANNIE  was  nearly  twenty-one,  with 
a  sweet  little  round  face,  rather  pale  from  office 
heat,  and  gray  Irish  eyes  under  long  lashes.  She  was 
union  labor  born  and  bred,  as  fast  a  stenographer  as  the 
Sisters’  school  had  ever  trained,  and  an  efficient,  confi¬ 
dential  secretary  to  the  president  of  Anthracite  District 
B.  But  her  peculiar  fitness  for  her  post  lay  in  rarer 
qualities.  She  had  a  memory  as  ordered  as  the  British 
Museum  and  as  absolute  as  the  Babylonish  tile  books ; 
her  discretion  was  the  size  of  the  Great  Pyramid ,  and 
she  never  talked  business.  She  smiled  instead.  It  was 
a  baffled  emissary  of  the  “Sun”  who,  getting  smiles  in¬ 
stead  of  coal-strike  news,  nicknamed  her  Safe-Deposit 
Annie.  In  a  year  trade-unionists  had  made  the  sobriquet 
a  fond,  respectful  tribute  throughout  the  coal  regions. 
“I  know  what  I’m  saying.  .Toe’s  safe.  Go  ahead.” 
Annie’s  great,  honest  eyes  regarded  him.  “But”— 
she  motioned  toward  the  typewriter— “what’s  the  good 
of  going  on  signed  paper  two  different  ways  Thursday 
and  then  Friday?  Our  local  unions  vote  next  Tuesday. 
And  suppose  the  Sunday  papers — ” 

HE  whistled. 

“It  wouldn’t  do  to  allow  Shea  quite  that  handicap 
on  me,  would  it?  Skip  Westmoor,  then.  Go  on,  please. 
‘This  using  my  locals  in  county  politics  has  been  a 
grand  thing  for  holding  the  interest,  so  we  are  all  paid 
up  for  twenty-seven  thousand  men.  I  am  starting  in 
an  hour  for  Atlantic  City  to  meet  the  new  board  very 
quietly,  and  most  likely  will  mail  this  in  New  York. 
With  good  wishes,  very  truly  yours — ’  There,  that’s 
safe  and  sane  enough  for  anybody.  For  I  certainly 
don’t  intend  to  quit  being  president  of  this  district  till 
I’m  something  bigger.” 

“All  ?”  queried  she,  fingers  resting. 

The  door  to  the  corridor  opened,  interrupting  them. 
Tierney  took  from  a  messenger  boy  a  sealed  note. 
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“All  right.  No  answer,”  he  told  the  boy,  after  a 
glance  at  the  folded  sheet  in  the  envelope.  He  closed 
the  door,  slipped  on  the  spring  latch,  and  crossed  to 
stand  by  the  typewriter  in  the  window. 

“Annie,”  he  said  in  a  changed  voice,  “read  that.  Do 
you  know  what — that — name — stands  for  t  ’ 

“Ch,  how  wonderful ! — that  is,  if  you’re  sure.  It 


The  gentlemanly  league  of  mine  owners  some¬ 
times  spent  money  to  have  him  shadowed  and 
sometimes  not,  as  the  fitful  spirit  moved  them. 
Reporters  were  always  dangerous,  worse  than 
ever  since  Tierney’s  late  excursion  into  county 
politics.  Finally,  the  greatness  of  the  great  man  him¬ 
self  was  like  a  huge  electric  sign  in  mid  city. 

“You  could  think  up  some  other  way  of  being  seen 
on  the  train,  couldn't  you,  without  me?” 


H' 


couldn’t  be  a  newspaper  trap?” 

“It’s  no  trap.  I’ve  had  a  hint  that  he  might  want 
to  see  me.  And  since  the  county  elections — it  means 
I’m  somebody  to  deal  with.  He  never  tinkers  with 
small  fry.” 

“To  call  him  up  at  a  pay  station  at  a  drug  store, 
though !” 

“What  kind  of  a  story  would  it  start  for  him  to  be 
coming  here?  Or  me  go  to  his  room  at  the  hotel  t 
There  isn’t  a  workingman  in  the  country  wouldn’t 
holler  I’d  been  asked  my  price.  I’ve  got  to  meet  him 
without  anybody’s  knowing  it.  Exactly  what  time  is 
it  now?”  Miss  Doran  looked  through  the  dun  and 
golden  mists  overhanging  the  town,  and  barely  made 
out  the  clock  tower.  “Four-seventeen,  about.” 

“Waiting  two  minutes  now !”  Tierney  stepped  to 
the  telephone  and  called  a  number  from  the  paper  in 
his  hand.  In  the  booth  at  the  corner  drug  store  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  city  a  man  was  evidently  wait¬ 
ing  ;  for  his  response  was  instant. 

“Yes,”  said  Tierney.  “This  is  the  party  you  wished 
to  speak  to.  I’ve  just  got  your  note — at  four- seventeen 
instead  of  fifteen.  Yes.  Yes — ” 

WHILE  he  listened,  his  stenographer  made  envel¬ 
opes  ready  and  busied  herself  with  the  routine 
papers  needing  signature  before  the  leader  should  leave 
his  district.  The  summons  to  Atlantic  City  was  im¬ 
portant,  a  recognition  of  the  man.  But  this  other 
unsought  conversation  transcended  any  honor  Dis¬ 
trict  B  had  won  before.  Her  eyes  shone  and  her 
hands  wavered  a  little  with  young  elation  as  she  cov¬ 
ered  her  machine.  “I’d  expected  to  take  the  five-five 
limited  to  New  York,”  Tierney’s  voice  said,  answering 
the  murmur  of  the  wire.  “I  dare  say  you  know  half 
a  dozen  men  are  going  to  the  seashore  to  consult  on 
ways  and  means.  They  sent  for  me.’ 

“Possibly.” 

“No,  none  of  the  Country  Club  servants  knows  me,” 
he  admitted  with  a  laugh.  Social  vanity  was  not  his 
besetting  sin.  “Safest  thing  you  know,  unless  there’s 
a  reporter  fellow  dodging  after  you.  But  somebody  11 
have  to  meet  me.  I  don’t  know  the  road  into  the  place.” 

“Little  card  room  in  the  basement.  Nine-thirty. 
Yes.” 

“Oh.  I  can  arrange.  Auto,  you  say.  Where?” 

“Yes,  the  corner  of  Tuck  and  Franklin  is  quiet,  if 
that  suits  you.  I’ll  be  on  hand.  There  are  some  other 
trains;  it’s  only  a  six-hour  trip,  and  I  can  show  up 
down  there  in  the  morning  early.  Yes,  I  understand 
that.”  He  hung  up  the  receiver. 

“Annie,”  he  said,  standing  with  his  back  to  the  in¬ 
strument,  “you  and  I  will  have  to  put  up  a  bluff  of 
going  to  New  York  on  the  Limited  at  five.  I  didn  t 
expect  to  need  you.  But  I  will.” 

“Oh,  I’d  rather  not,  Mr.  Tierney !  Can’t  you—” 

SEND  for  that  haekman  that  scouts  for  the  news¬ 
papers  and  have  him  take  over  your  machine  into 
the  baggage  room  right  away.”  planned  the  president 
rapidly,  not  even  hearing  her  remonstrance,  “and  get  a 
‘Chronicle’  reporter  on  hand  at  the  station  to  surprise 
and  annoy  me  very  much.  We’ll  be  early.  We’ll  take 
a  stateroom  and  begin  dictating  like  ‘all-get-out’ ;  and 
they’ll  see  my  hat  on  the  rack  with  a  New  York  ticket 
in  it,  and  draw  their  own  conclusions.  Have  to  lose 
that  hat :  you  wouldn’t  want  to  be  bothered.  Say, 
what’s  the  matter?” 

“I  don’t  want  to  go  to-night.  I  suppose  I  can’t  tell 
my  folks,  can  I?” 

“Certainly  not.  Here.  I’ll  sign  those.  Whatever  hap¬ 
pens,  nobody’s  to  find  out  about  the  Country  Club. 
He’s  a  big  man,  and  I’m  a  little  ’un.  yet ;  and  he’d 
have  my  hide  on  the  fence  in  a  week  if  anything  hap¬ 
pened  that  he  thought  I'd  leaked.  No,  sir  !  You’ve  got  to 
post  those  letters  for  me  in  New  York  and  say  nothing.  ’ 
“I  had  a  date.  I  was  going  to  the  theatre  to-night. 
And  if  I  don’t  come  home,  nor  explain  ahead  to — ” 
Her  round,  childish  face  darkened  with  trouble. 

The  labor  leader,  she  knew  well,  needed  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  that  trip  to  New  York  to  mask  his  evening’s 
interview.  Cornelius  Shea,  his  organization  rival,  kept 
satanically  well  posted  as  to  his  every  look  and  woid. 

“Matt  Tierney’s  no  silk  stocking!’’  cried  the  “ Chronicle ’ 
man.  “  That’s  the  miner  of  it!  It'ud  be  like  him.  But 
would  he  want  it  known ?  My  crimes,  what  a  story!’’ 


that  evening’s  consultation.  With  a  strike  of  the 
coal  miners  probable  for  April,  and  national  conven¬ 
tions  of  all  the  political  parties  meeting  in  early  sum¬ 
mer  to  choose  candidates  for  the  White  House,  even 
small  secrets  like  the  district  president’s  comings  and 
goings , became  news  worth  spying  out.  Tierney,  the 
leader,  meant  to  snatch  his  followers  some  greater  or 
less  advantage  out  of  this  winter’s  strife  of  parties.  Also, 
Tierney  the  man,  in  an  unreasoned  sort  of  way,  some¬ 
times  experienced  five  minutes’  consuming  jealousy  of 
a  tall  young  limb  of  the  law  who  took  Annie  Doran — 
the  office’s  Safe-Deposit  Annie — to  plays  and  parties. 
This  jealousy  stung  him  now.  It  made  him  crafty. 

“You’re  tired  of  being  District  B’s  good  angel,  then?” 

“That’s  silly  talk.” 

“Annie,”  he  said  with  earnestness,  leaning  forward 
over  the  papers  on  her  table,  “in  two  years  you’ve 
earned  the  name  they  call  you,  right  enough — Safe- 
Deposit.  More’n  that,  besides,  I  think  you’ve  kept  me 
out  of  some  shabby  deals,  unnecessary  lies,  and  easy 
money.  I  know  'tisn’t  personal.  It’s  for  our  cause. 
Now  to-day  can't  you  see  me  through?” 

“But  so  long  as  I  can’t  say  you  didn’t  go — ” 

“You  mean  the  lawyer’s  jealous  of  the  faithful  way 
you  stick  to  your  job  and  don’t  tittle-tattle?  Lord! 
He  must  be  far  gone !” 

"Who  said  I  was  talking  about  Larry  Glidden?” 

"I  don’t  want  to  queer  you.  But  you’ve  been  to  all 
the  conventions  with  me;  and  who  said  a  word?  I 
don’t  booze.  I'm  a  steady  old  boss.  None  of  the  re¬ 
porters  raked  up  any  reason,  did  they,  why  I  wasn’t 
a  fit  person  to  hire  Safe-Deposit  Annie  for  my  work :  ’ 


THE  girl  still  hesitated. 
“Yc 


‘How  about  it?” 

fou  can  always  make  a  thing  sound  easy  when 
you  want  to;  I  wouldn’t  take  it  just  on  that.  But 
you’ve  got  more  at  stake  than  I  have.” 

“It’s  my  big  day,  and  a  slip  would  smash  me. 
Annie,  we  haven’t  much  time.  I'll  telephone  the  sta¬ 
tion  and  reserve  the  room.  Or  do  you  refuse  to  go?  ’ 

“For  the  convention,”  she  insisted,  “we  told  every¬ 
body  beforehand,  and  we  didn’t  go  at  night.  Don’t 
you  see  a  difference?” 

"I  see,  all  right.  But  who  else’ll  help  my  bluff  of 
getting  out  of  town,  if  you  won’t?  Besides,  you  can 
come  up  on  the  sleeper  and  get  breakfast  in  the  sta¬ 
tion.  and  be  here  on  the  job  when  the  nosey  ones  come 
round  to  spy.” 

“I  think  that  would  be  worse  than  going  on  to  At¬ 
lantic  City  and  meeting  you  there.” 

“Yes,  or  no?”  said  Tierney,  hand  upon  the  telephone. 
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Quite  illegally,  the  door  blew  partly  open.  In  its  space  was  framed  a  tall  figure  wearing 
green  glasses,  cotton  pads  on  face,  hands,  and  neck,  and  an  elaborate  skull  bandage.  A  carbolic 
smell  preceded  him.  The  Grand  Jury  to  a  man  recognized  the  approved  method  of  bandaging  bad  burns 


“Listen  !  What’s  that  boy  call¬ 
ing?  It’s  an  extra.”  Out  in  the 
corridors  of  the  building  home¬ 
going  men  and  girls  were  run¬ 
ning  and  exclaiming.  A  boy  was  selling  papers.  “  ‘Dis¬ 
aster  at  the  Portdale !’  I’ve  got  to  get  one.  Wait.” 

Annie  Doran  was  still  weighing  and  doubting  when 
her  employer  returned.  He  shut  the  door  behind  him 
and  went  to  stand  at  the  window  space,  facing  the 
smoky  sunset.  The  paper  hung  from  his  hand. 

<<rpHE  whole  day  shift,  near  two  hundred  men !  It’s 

X  my  old  mine.  I  know  the  place  and  I  know 
they’re  trapped.  And,  my  God,  here  I’m  going  to  see 
that  human  mint  to-night  in  an  automobile  at  a  Coun¬ 
try  Club,  while  up  inside  the  mountain  there  they’re 
tryin’  to  stay  alive  in  the  smoke,  makin’  a  fight  of  it ! 
That’s  where  I  ought  to  be !  I  know  the  workings,  and 
they’ll  be  short  of  help.  Most  of  the  bosses  are  inside.” 

“It’s  a  fire?” 

“Fans  down,  roof  falling,  three  explosions !  Oh,  I 
tell  you,  it’ll  be  one  of  the  worst  horrors  we’ve  had,  if 
it  isn’t  taken  just  right  from  the  first ;  and  how  can 
it  be  if  the  bosses  are  in  it?  They’ve  sent  for  the 
mine  inspector  of  this  district” — he  flourished  the 
newspaper — “to  direct  operations !  And  this  noon 
when  I  went  for  my  dinner  I  met  him  out  here  so 
drunk  he  couldn’t  direct  his  own  feet !” 

“Don’t,  Mr.  Tierney.  This  time  you  can’t  go,”  said 
twenty-year-old  Annie  firmly.  “My  own  father  was 
killed  in  the  mines;  the  others  tried  to  help  him,  but 
they  were  too  slow ;  so  I  know  what  I’m  talking  about. 
But  you  can’t  go.” 

“If  I  had  on  mine  clothes,  who’d  suspect?  With 
some  black  on  my  face — ” 

“But  he — the  man  to-night — would  think  you  did  it 
not  to  meet  him.  You’ve  got  thousands  of  men  to 
consider.” 

“I  know  just  where  the  gas  gathers.  A  stranger 
don’t.  By  midnight  the  long  slope  will  kindle,  and 
there’s  no  real  second  opening  to  the  split  vein;  it’s 
early  work  or  none.  Why,  I  worked  in  that  mine 
seven  years,  and  I  tell  you  those  men  are  my  t>ld 
butties  and  my  friends!  What  do  I  care  for  politics 
and  bankers,  against  getting  the  boys  out  alive?” 

YOU  were  just  telling  me  what  my  job  was,”  said 
Safe-Deposit  Annie  after  a  minute,  “and  I  hated 
it  because  it  was  tricky,  and  I  didn’t  want  to  do  it,  not 
for  any  cause.  See?”  She  began  to  pin  on  her  hat. 
“I’m  going  to  put  mine  through.  How  ’bout  yourself? 
W<"”T'o  near  train  time.” 

trict  president  had  not  set  himself  to  school 
nee  for  nothing.  Temperament,  the  tradi¬ 


tions  of  courage,  the  trained  miner’s  instinctive  and 
unquestioning  impulse  to  rescue  mates  underground, 
all  impelled  him  toward  the  burning  mine.  Cold  reason, 
ever  a  hangdog  virtue  to  an  Irishman,  ordered  him  to 
his  official  post.  Yet  Tierney,  sitting  in  judgment, 
managed,  it  seemed,  to  give  the  case  to  cold  reason. 

He  walked  to  the  telephone,  called  a  hac-kman,  and 
reserved  a  place  on  the  Limited.  The  whole  farce 
should  be  carried  through. 

“Only  I  do  wish,”  spoke  Annie  as  they  left  the  office, 
“that  if  you  possibly  can,  after  you  get  through  inter¬ 
viewing  him  up  among  the  swells,  you’d  call  up  Larry 
from  some  safe  telephone.  Tell  him  I’ve  been  sent 
ahead  on  the  five  o’clock  and  couldn’t  notify  him 
about  the  theatre.  And  tell  him  you’re  going  later. 
It’ll  be  a  weight  off  my  mind.” 

“I  mustn’t  take  risks,”  said  Tierney  absently.  “But 
I’ll  try.” 

ON  SATURDAY  at  nine  Miss  Doran  was  at  her 
place  in  the  office — rather  heavy-eyed,  rather 
heavy-hearted,  but  outwardly  mistress  of  events.  She 
had  begun  her  day  with  calling  up  Atlantic  City  on 
the  long-distance  wire.  Then  there  was  plenty  of  cor¬ 
respondence  to  be  attended  to,  especially  letters  to  go 
to  the  hundred  and  thirty  local  unions  of  the  presi¬ 
dency  concerning  Tierney’s  reelection  on  Tuesday. 
Miss  Doran  applied  herself,  with  the  realization  that 
much  depended  on  her  tact. 

In  the  middle  of  the  morning  her  stepfather  walked 
into  the  office  and  sat  down  in  a  swivel  chair.  Dennis 
Callan  was  fat,  windy,  and  important.  Nature  had 
framed  him,  twenty  years  too  late,  for  a  walking 
delegate  of  the  old  school ;  in  the  modern  trades-union 
he  managed  to  live  without  manual  labor,  but  never 
attained  authority.  “Where’s  his  Nibs?”  inquired  this 
chunky  person,  swinging  in  the  chair. 

“Went  out  of  town  last  night  on  business,”  replied 
Annie,  hammering  on  with  a  sentence. 

“N’Yawk?” 

“Very  likely.” 

“Paterson?  Connecticut?” 

“I  hardly  think  so.” 

“What  d’ye  know?”  Dennis  shot  at  her  suddenly, 
arm  and  finger  menacing.  “Tell  the  truth,  now!” 

“You  know  very  well.”  said  his  stepdaughter  calmly, 
“that  I  don’t  talk  about  my  job.” 

“Where  was  you  all  last  night?  You  weren't  to 
your  own  home.  And  he  wasn’t  to  his  boarding  house 
where  he  belongs.” 


“I  was  most  of  the  time  on 
trains.  In  Jersey  City  station 
two  hours.” 

“Now  see  here !  Shea  isn’t 
the  omadhaun  Matt  thinks  him.  It’ll  be  the  ruin  of 
Matt  Tierney  that  he  thinks  he  knows  who  he  can 
despise.  Shea  ain’t  to  be  despised !  He’s  springing  a 
rotten  piece  on  you  two  in  the  Sunday  paper.” 

“The  ‘Townsman’?  Yes,  of  course!”  Annie  flushed 
painfully,  but  she  was  calm.  “Their  office  is  in  this 
building.”  She  got  up  and  went  to  the  telephone. 
Being  put  into  communication  with  the  scandal  sheet, 
she  was  brief.  “This  is  Mr.  Tierney’s  office — the  United 
Mine  Workers — same  building  with  you.  Send  a  man 
upstairs  if  you  want  something.”  She  rang  off  and 
called  again.  The  “Daily  Chronicle”  answered  her. 

“Is  Mr.  Braithe  in?  Yes.  Yes,  thank  you.  If  he 
will  come  right  over  to  Mr.  Tierney’s  in  the  renridge 
Block,  we  have  something  for  this  afternoon’s  paper. 
This  is  Miss  Doran  talking.” 

“They’ll  be  here,”  she  said  to  her  stepfather,  going 
back  to  her  seat.  “We  don’t  talk  so  often  we’re  stale. 
If  there’s  nothing  more  than  my  going  to  New  York, 
don’t  tell  me  their  old  scandal.  I’ve  got  a  lot  to  run 
off  to-day.”  And  thereafter  only  her  machine  broke 
the  silence  of  the  office. 

BRAITHE  of  the  afternoon  paper  came  first. 

“Hello !”  he  cried  joyously.  “I’ll  have  red  ink  and 
the  first  page— SAFE-DEPOSIT  ANNIE  SPLITS  AT 
LAST !  By  heck,  it’s  an  honor  !” 

“I  want  you,”  Annie  told  him,  smiling  as  she  spoke, 
“to  stop  a  silly  personal  scandal  Shea  has  given  the 
‘Townsman’  about  me.  Their  man’s  coming  in  a  minute ; 
and  that’s  the  price  of  my  news.  It’s  a  silly,  lie,  too.” 

“That  goes,”  Braithe  assured  her,  suddenly  earnest. 
“I  guess  if  anybody  ought  to  know  you're  straight  it’s 
the  newspapers.  Isn’t  that  so,  Mr.  Callan?”  He 
scowled  at  the  man,  then  nodded  to  Douglier  of  the 
“Townsman,”  who  came  up  the  hall.  “You  here  for  the 
copy,  too?  You  don’t  go  to  press  as  early  as  I  do,  though, 
so  I  don’t  object.  Get  busy.  Now,  then.  Miss  Doran?” 

“Yesterday  afternoon,”  the  girl  began,  great,  frank 
eyes  wide,  “Mr.  Tierney  was  called  out  of  town ;  •  I 
don’t  think  I  ought  to  say  where  to,  but  it  was  to  a 
meeting  with  five  other  labor  leaders  beyond  New 
Y’ork.  We  had  lots  of  mail  to  get  out,  busy  right  up  to 
four  o’clock  and  not  done  then.  He  took  a  room  on  the 
parlor  car.  and  sent  my  typewriter  over,  and  I  was  to 
go  down  the  road  as  far  as  he  needed  me  and  come 
back  on  the  sleeper.” 

“I  know,”  Braithe  nodded.  “Didn’t  I  haunt  you  like 
a  ghost  while  you  were  writing  shorthand?  But  will 
you  tell  us  where  Tierney  went?” 
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“I  want  you  to  find  out.  He’s  disappeared.” 

“Disappeared !”  ,  .  . 

“Yes  After  the  train  started  I  had  a  great  stack 
notes;  and  says  he:  ‘That’ll  last  an  hour.  Here’s 
e  Pullman  conductor’s  money  and  the  tickets.  I’ll  go 
rough  and  have  a  smoke.’  And  he  went.” 

“Why  wouldn’t  he  light  up  where  he  was?”  Douglier 
manded  with  a  faint  sneer. 

“We’ve  tried,  and  it  makes  me  terribly  car  sick  when 
oi  working  fast.  Mr.  Sopwith,  the  conductor,  knows 
•  and  he  gave  me  both  our  train  checks.  You  see,  we  d 
It  word  of  that  accident  before  we  started ;  it  was  Mr. 
ierney’s  old  mine;  and  he  was  wild  to  go  up  and  help, 
hen  at  Newark  Mr.  Sopwith  came  back  and  said :  ‘I 
m’t  see  your  boss  anywhere  on  this  train !’  And  he 
asn’t.  Only  his  hat. 

“Business  troubles?” 

“Not  so  far  as  I  know.  But  the  train  made  one  extra 
nd  one  regular  stop  between  here  and  Newark. 

“You  think  he  got  off?  Without  his  hat?” 

“I  don't  know  anything,”  said  Safe-Deposit  Annie 
dth  emphasis,  “but  yet  I  have  a  dread.  It  was  his 
Id  mine.  I’m  afraid  he  slipped  away  and  went  back 
p  to  the  Portdale.” 

“By  George !”  The  “Chronicle”  man  slapped  his  pad 
n  the  table. 

DOUGHER  of  the  weekly  was  Massachusetts-born 
and  new  to  the  coal  regions;  he  did  not  sense 
native  or  plausibility  in  such  a  theory.  “You  don’t 
hink  that?  Why  should  he?  Do  the  union  officers 

lave  to  report  on  accidents?” 

“Matt  Tierney’s  no  silk  stocking !”  cried  the  “Chron¬ 
icle”  man.  “That’s  the  miner  of  it !  It’ud  he  like  him. 
But  would  he  want  it  known?  Supposing  he’d  gone  in 
with  the  helmet  men,  would  he  give  his  own  name ! 

“He  said  he  could  dirty  his  face  and  nohody’d  know 
him ;  I  remember  now.  Oh,  Mr.  Braithe,  I  wouldn  t 
have  said  a  word,  only  I  can’t  leave  here,  and  I  ve  tele¬ 
phoned  several  places  and  can’t  find  him,  and  the  Tort- 
dale’s  dangerous!  And  I  feel  as  if  that’s  where  he 
is.  It’s  terrible.  And  I'm  so  worried,  I  thought  the 
newspapers  had  better  find  him. 

“My  crimes,  what  a  story !  And  your  locals  are  to 


vote  him  out  on  Tuesday,  so  I  hear.  Talk  about  the 

wisdom  of  Solomon’s  dove  !” 

“I’m  not  making  up,”  remonstrated  Miss  Doran. 
Her  eyes  were  dark  with  pain  under  those  incompara¬ 
ble  lashes. 

“No,  no,  no,  I  know  it !  I’ll  look  into  it,  you  bet ! 
Douglier,  we’ve  just  two  minutes  to  go  down  in  the 
elevator  and  walk  a  block  for  the  next  Portdale  car. 

I  don’t  mean  to  miss  it.” 

“Good-by,”  said  Safe-Deposit  Annie.  “And  do  tele¬ 
phone  me'  if  you  find  one  trace.  I  expect  there’s  an 
awful  confusion  up  there  now.  The  poor  women !  ’ 

As  the  door  closed  she  sighed,  put  her  palms  across 
her  forehead  repeatedly  as  if  brushing  away  some 
weary  vision,  and  returned  to  the  eternal  lettered  keys. 

Outside  in  the  corridor  the  postman  whistled  and 
poked  a  letter  through  the  door  slot.  It  was  for  Annie, 
and  the  writing  kindled  in  her  an  eagerness  clear  as 
a  flame.  Matt  Tierney  had  been  thoughtful,  then,  and 
Larry  did  understand !  She  tore  it  open. 

Out  fell  her  note  accepting  his  invitation  for  the 
theatre  last  night.  No  other  word. 

"T’S  your  chance;  decidedly,  it’s  your  chance,  said 
J.the  District  Attorney  to  Larry  Glidden. 

And  Larry  nodded  somberly.  It  was  his  chance,  the 
step  long  waited  for,  the  task  which,  well  done,  would 
insure  practice  and  reputation.  He  intended  to  use  it 
with  all  the  brains  there  were  in  him ;  but  sometimes 
chances  come  to  a  man  a  week  too  late. 

“All  right.  If  he’s  crooked,  he’s  got  to  take  his 
medicine.  That  Shea’s  a  crook  himself,  though.” 

“The  curious  point  is,  Tierney  reelected  me  last  fall. 
Afterward  he  gave  me  a  list  of  six  youngish  lawyers  he 
wanted  me  to  pick  from  when  the  county  needed  extra 
counsel.  You  were  the  only  one  I  cared  to  consider  in 
these  election  frauds.” 

“Why  me?”  Larry  demanded  bluntly.  “Why  me: 

“I  had  been  smoking  a  par-ti-cu-lar-ly  good  cigar 
after  a  par-ti-cu-lar-ly  good  dinner,”  said  that  gentle¬ 
man.  matching  his  finger  tips  with  extreme  precision, 
“and  reading  a  little  Juvenal.  Juvenal  stimulates  my 
faculty  of  irony.  Being  so  stimulated,  my  faculty  of 
irony  decided  me  to  put  the  matter  in  your  hands. 
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You  have  moderate  abilities:  the  least  moderate  of  the 
six.  Shea  promises  to  bring  the  Grand  Jury  evidence 
of  about  ten  kinds  of  conspiracy  and  fraud  in  evei> 
election  precinct  in  Westmoor,  with  Tierney  in  the  docu¬ 
ments  every  time.  Therefore,  when  you  appear,  con¬ 
sider  the  shock  to  leader  Tierney !  Always  assuming, 
of  course,  that  the  Grand  Jury  can  agree  with  Shea. 
“You  think  he’s  skipped.” 

“Tierney?  Yes.” 

“What  for?  And  what  from?” 

“It’s  my  personal  belief.”  said  the  District  Attorney 
mildly,  “that  all  labor  leaders  have  something  to  skip 
from.  It  may  not  be  a  felony.  Or  it  may  ^ 

“He  never  struck  me  as  the  skipping  kind. 

“The  question  of  motive  seems  obscure.  But  that  is 
one  thing  that  you,  with  his  best  enemy’s  help,  are 
to  look  into.” 

“There’d  have  been  no  election  charges  if  he  d  been 
here  His  fellows  ’ud  swear  anything  for  him ;  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  pray  to  him.  He’s  too  clever  to  vanish  in 
advance.” 

“Ah,”  said  the  elder,  rather  bored.  “Just  so.  xou 
are  retained,  then,  to  go  into  this  case.  Have  it  ready 
for  presentment  in,four  days.  By  the  way,  the  foie- 
man  is  a  strong  Tierneyite.  You’ll  have  to  look  sharp 
or  he’ll  summon  defense  witnesses  in  spite  of  you. 
That  young  female  Bonaparte  of  a  stenographer,  for 
one,  with  the  eyelashes.” 

No  topic  in  the  world  was  sorer.  Larry  Glidden  re¬ 
tired  from  the  prosecutor’s  office  in  disorder.  And  to 
think  that,  even  two  weeks  ago,  this  chance  might 
have  meant  marriage  with  Annie! 

“•w  t-olt’RE  Miss  Doran,  private  secretary  to  the  said 
JL  Matthew  Tierney?”  inquired  the  foreman  of  the 
Grand  Jury.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that  she  was. 
“Yes,  sir.” 

“Did  you  ever  see  this?  Or  this?” 

Shea  and  Glidden,  from  opposite  corners  and  oppo¬ 
site  motives,  sprang  forward  in  protest.  But  the  fore¬ 
man  was  too  quick  for  them,  and  some  letters  were  in 
Annie’s  hands.  Young  Glidden  sat  down,  well  aware 
that  an  objection  after  the  fact  would  prejudice  such 
jurors  as  were  still  ( Continued  on  page  27) 
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yoW  will  you  be  good?”  said  Giles  Hiulders  to 
fx.  himself.  He  also  blushed  as  he  spoke — under 
X  ^1  a  month-old  stubble  of  beard.  The  husky  bar- 
ender  of  a  basement  saloon  had  just  kicked  him  out 
if  the  place  for  putting  bread  and  bologna  into  his 
locket — a  great  breach  of  etiquette  in  West  Street ; 
md  though  Giles  had  sinned  darker  sins,  and  been 
mnislied  more  heavily,  he  felt  as  bashful  as  a  girl 
iver  the  misadventure. 

The  raw  February  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  an 
Ley  rain  was  falling,  and  the  tattered  garments  of  the 
penniless  one  were  soon  drenched.  The  1  ls‘ 0111  m 
ensuing  did  not  add  to  the  beauty  of  Giles  Rudders, 
though  I  must  tell  you  that  he  was  the  possessor  of  a 
pair  of  exceedingly  handsome  blue  eyes.  Oddly  enoug  i 
they  looked  in  the  mottled  face  of  him,  those  forget- 
me-not  blue  eyes,  like  reflected  stars  in  dirty  water. 

ON  AND  ON  he  went,  the  poor  scarecrow,  thinking 
of  his  misspent  life.  What  a  slop  he  had  made  of 
it  all !  What  debauches !  As  a  common  sailor  he  Inn 
breathed  the  salty  whiffs  of  the  Seven  Seas;  the  scars 
on  his  neck  were  souvenirs  of  a  fight,  all  but  to  the 
death,  in  a  low  dive  in  Singapore;  and  once  for  more 
than  twelve  months,  along  with  other  worthless  dere¬ 
licts,  he  had  been  a  slouch  of  a  beach  comber  on  an 
island  in  the  South  Pacific.  He  had  spreed  in  many 
ports— Lord,  in  what  filth  hadn’t  he  waded !  And  now 
after  fifteen  years  of  this  shady  career— fifteen  dear, 
lost' years!— what  was  there  left  to  him  for  hope  or 
happiness? 

So  he  mused,  Giles  Hudders,  waster  of  the  fruit¬ 
ful  seasons,  and  at  last,  his  teeth  clicking  like  cas¬ 
tanets,  his  shoulders  humped  with  the  cold,  he  came 
to  a  great  lumberyard  bordering  on  a  cross  street. 

It  was  in  the  days  before  skyscrapers  had  so  quaintly 
changed  New  York’s  skyline,  and  altered  so  much  of 
the  picturesqueness  of  poor  districts.  Scattered  homes 
of  the  wee  two-story  sort — the  sort  that  hangs  the 
wash  at  the  windows— and  the  big  lumberyard  held 
this  street  for  their  own.  At  the  foot  of  it  was  the 
river,  made  romantic  now  by  a  passing  ferijboat, 
dazzling  with  lights.  It  seemed  a  friendly  quarter, 
and  Giles  Hudders  was  a  believer  in  luck.  Going  up 
to  the  locked  gate  of  the  lumberyard  he  gazed  wist¬ 
fully  and  yet  appraisingly  through  the  bars.  The 
aromatic  smells  of  cedar  and  pine  boards  came  grate¬ 
fully  to  his  wheezing  nostrils ;  and  far  down  the  tan- 
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“Have  a  hunk  of 
bread  and  a  mug 
of  coffee,”  con¬ 
tinued  the 
watchman 
more 
gently 


bark  path,  between  two  rows  of  the  fresh 
high-piled  lumber,  he  could  see  a  glimmer  of 
light.  Presently  the  watchman,  lantern  in  hand, 
approached  the  gates  and  Giles  hailed  him  . 

“Say,  pardner,  wliat’s  the  matter  with  giving 
me  a  night’s  sleep  under  the  boards?  I’m  dead 
tired  and  froze  and  soaked  to  the  bone.  I  won’t 
do  any  harm.” 

John  Clegg,  the  watchman,  examined  the  shivering 


suppliant  with  doubtful  eyes.  Finally  he  said :  “You 
are  a  pretty  hard-looking  bum,  but  I  don  t  like  to  see 
any  poor  cuss  in  need  of  shelter  on  a  night  like  this. 
I’ll  let  you  in.  but  it’s  against  the  rules.  Now,  none 
of  your  hobo  tricks  or  you’ll  get  the  worst  of  it.” 

The  gate  was  unlocked  and  pulled  grudgingly  open 
to  let  Giles  pass  through.  “If  you  are  hungry,  I  can 
let  you  have  a  hunk  of  bread  and  a  mug  of  coffee,’’ 
continued  the  watchman  more  gently.  “Come  along.” 

SPUTTERING  his  thanks,  Giles  trailed  after  the  cus¬ 
todian  to  a  small  shack  on  wheels.  There,  when 
braced  by  substantial  food,  he  unfolded  some  of  the 
dour  particulars  of  his  life,  swearing  repeatedly  that 
he  was  ready  to  reform  the  minute  the  world  gave  him 
a  chance.  John  Clegg  seemed  to  think  that  he  spoke  the 
truth.  He  nodded  sympathetic¬ 
ally  to  the  dismal  tale — which 
included  a  blighted  romance — 
and  then  pointed  out  a  big  box, 
a  tremendous  box,  lying  some 
distance  away  on  its  side,  as 
a  possible  home  for  Giles  until 
lie  could  get  on  his  feet. 

"It’s  sizable  enough  to  live  in. 

I  guess,”  said  the  watchman, 
“and  you  kin  stay  if  you  ain’t 
messy  with  matches.  But  you 
must  cut  out  the  booze.  The 
first  time  you  come  in  here  with 
a  jag  I’ll  turn  you  out  of  the 
yard  for  fair.” 

Giles  pledged  himself  to  rigid 
temperance,  and  John  Clegg, 
not  without  plain  misgivings, 
led  him  to  what  might  pass  for 
the  doorway  of  his  new  home. 
It  was  indeed  a  mighty  box,  a 
box  far  larger  than  would  suf¬ 
fice  to  hold  a  pair  of  grand 
pianos ;  for  what  purpose  it  had 
been  built  always  remained  a 
mystery  to  Giles.  There  it  was, 
a  box  big  enough  to  live  in,  a 
brown-stone  front  and  a  corner 
of  Paradise  in  one  to  a  home¬ 
less  man.  Into  the  blessed 
haven  the  wanderer  stepped, 
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clear ;  and  every  night  throughout  the  sum¬ 
mer  he  would  take  a  hath  in  the  river  from 
a  ndhr-by  wharf.  In  a  word,  Giles  Hudders 
had  begun  to  live  up  to  the  promise  of  his 
starry  eyes. 


A 


“The  superintendent  had  at  last  found  out  ” 

finding  to  his  delight  that  the  top  boards  were  a  foot 
or  more  above  his  head,  and  the  whole  interior  more 
extensive  even  than  he  had  fancied. 

“Seems  like  a  gentleman’s  estate  to  me.”  grinned 
Giles,  adding  chokingly  that  he  did  not  know  how  lie 
could  ever  repay  his  kind  friend. 

The  watchman  seemed  pleased  with  his  manners — 
truth  to  tell  he  had  taken  an  immediate  fancy  to  the 
blue-eyed  stranger.  “Guess  there’s  a  couple  of  blankets 
I  can  let  you  have,”  he  announced  presently :  and  be1 
fore  they  parted  for  the  night  these  benefits  had  been 
increased  by  the  loan  of  a  quarter  and  the  gift  of  a 
quite  decent  overcoat. 

PROVIDENCE  may  like  a  little  joke  sometimes 
when  helping  a  man  find  his  lost  decency.  At  any 
rate,  with  his  first  night  in  that  hox  of  hitherto  un¬ 
known  uses,  Giles  found  his  old  grit  returning  to  him 
like  the  waters  of  a  breaking  dam.  Getting  up  with 
the  first  sparrow  the  next  morning,  he  made  some¬ 
thing  of  a  toilet,  and  after  a  breakfast  of  hot  coffee 
and  German  ring  at  a  cheap  bakery,  he  fared  forth  in 
search  of  a  job.  He  was  lucky  enough  to  find  one  as 
sandwich  man  at  seventy-five  cents  a  day;  and  that 
very  afternoon,  and  for  months  to  come,  he  could  be 
seen  trudging  up  and  down  Fourteenth  Street  ex¬ 
ploiting  the  miraculous  cures  of  a  corn  doctor. 

The  pride  of  the  householder  increased  with  his 
occupancy  of  the  box.  and  seldom  did  he  wend  his  way 
homeward  without  carrying  something  of  use  or  orna¬ 
ment  for  his  domicile.  One  of  his  first  purchases  was 
a  second-hand  oil  stove,  a  cooking  stove ;  and  gradually 
through  unflagging  search  of  the  ash  cans  and  dump 
heaps  that  lay  along  his  homeward  route,  he  accumu¬ 
lated  a  queer  assortment  of  culinary  implements  and 
dishes.  Then  he  bought  a  barrel  of  dried  peas,  from 
a  handful  of  which  with  water  and  the  proper  season¬ 
ings,  he  could  concoct  a  really  delicious  soup.  Thus  he 
was  always  sure  of  something  good  to  eat,  and  at  a 
cost  of  about  two  cents  a  meal.  But  Giles  was  not 
so  miserly  as  to  deprive  himself  of  bread  or  even  of 
pie — not  to  mention  other  good  things. 

X  SUNDAYS  he  pottered  about  the  big  box,  doing 
odd  jobs.  He  now  had  a  pass  key  to  the  side  gate 
of  the  yard,  and  the  only  man  he  avoided  meeting  was 
the  superintendent ;  he  it  was  to  be  feared  would  not 
approve  of  a  squatter  on  the  premises.  Giles  went  on 
with  his  plans,  however,  as  if  he  expected  to  remain 
there  the  rest  of  his  life.  With  red  and  black  paint 
he  lettered  at  one  end  of  the  interior  of  the  box — still 
open  at  one  side  to  the  elements — the  inscription: 
“God  Bless  Our  Home”;  and  at  the  other  end:  “Be 
Virtuous  And  You  Will  Be  Happy.”  And  on  the  out¬ 
side,  in  the  grandest  letters  of  all,  he  painted  the 
splendid  name  of  his  mansion ; 

LUMBERHURST  BY  THE  RIVER 

To  the  lanes  between  the  piles  of  lumber  he  like¬ 
wise  gave  pretty  names;  the  one  on  which  his  man¬ 
sion  faced  he  called  Paradise  Avenue,  and  that  at 
right  angles  to  this  he  christened  Water  Street  be¬ 
cause  it  was  on  the  way  to  the  pump.  When  May 
came  Giles  planted  posy  seeds  about  his  house,  nas¬ 
turtiums  and  larkspur  and  asters  and  morning-glories, 
and  in  due  time  these  came  to  thrifty  bloom. 

MEANWHILE  not  only  was  he  furnishing  his  home, 
but  he  managed  to  save  more  than  half  his  earn¬ 
ings,  placing  the  money  in  a  savings  bank  that  gave  .‘5% 
per  cent  interest.  lie  was  still  a  sandwich  man,  but 
he  had  lately  risen  to  a  Broadway  job  with  better  pay. 
Early  in  his  reformed  life,  too,  lie  had  made  a  great 
change  in  his  appearance  by  the  purchase  of  a  sec¬ 
ond-hand  outfit  of  clothes,  including  hat  and  shoes, 
-ard  was  now  glossily  luxuriant,  and  his  skin 


S  THE  days  shortened  toward  autumn 
the  master  of  Lumberhurst  proceeded 
to  make  great  improvements  on  his  prop¬ 
erty.  First  he  dug  a  miniature  cellar  at 
the  back  of  the  box  and  built  a  little  lean-to 
kitchen  over  it ;  then  he  cut  a  doorway  in 
the  box  wall  for  easy  access  to  his  culinary 
department,  fitting  this  with  a  trim  sliding 
door  that  worked  sidewise.  After  this  he 
sided  up  the  whole  front  of  the  box — which 
had  once  been  its  top — and  then  put  in  a 
door  and  two  tiny  windows,  using  waste 
scantlings  in  (lie  yard  by  permission  of  the 
watchman.  When  completed,  his  house 
showed  a  fine  assortment  of  old  tin  over  its 
roofing — some  of  the  tomato-can  sort,  melted 
apart  and  hammered  flat — and  a  tiny  porch, 
whose  roof  was  no  more  and  no  less  than 
the  iron-bound  top  of  a  big  trunk  which 
some  shiftless  home  in  the  street  had  dis¬ 
gorged  upon  the  sidewalk.  It  was  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  for  rich  findings,  and  all  was  gold 
that  fell  into  the  hands  of  Giles  Hudders, 
lately  of  the  homeless  world. 

One  evening  the  superintendent,  who  had  at  last 
found  out  about  the  squatter,  came  to  view  the  odd 
abode.  Giles  was  reading  a  newspaper  by  the  light 
of  his  neatly  kept  lamp,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
fancying  liis  caller  to  be  only  John  Ulegg,  he  called 
out  merrily : 

“Here’s  a  bit  in  the  paper  about  how  to  tell  a  mad 
dog.  Well,  I  haven’t  anything  to  tell  a  mad  dog  that 
I  can’t  communicate  by  postal  card  or  telegraph.”  He 
found  out  his  mistake  in  a  moment  and  stood  re¬ 
spectfully  as  his  guest  seated  himself.  It  was  a  psy¬ 
chological  moment,  but  Giles  Hudders  was  equal  to  it. 
The  arbiter  of  his  fate  was  amused  with  his  shanty 
— amused,  even  a  little  impressed  by  its  blue-eyed 
master. 

“Why,  I’d  like  to  live  in  this  shack  myself,”  laughed 
the  superintendent,  though  he  had  come  round  with 
the  express  purpose  of  kicking  the  squatter  into  the 
street.  “Now  who  would  think  it  was  in  you — to 
want  a  home  so  much !” 

“You  can’t  judge  a  Turk  by  his  nose,  sir,”  re¬ 
torted  Giles ;  “he  may  be  straight.”  His  wit,  stale  as 
it  was,  seemed  to  suit  the  visitor,  who  went  away 
telling  Giles,  whom  he  called  Diogenes,  that  he  could 
stay  there  as  long  as  he  behaved  himself. 

INDEED,  Giles  did  resemblethe  old  Greek  philosopher 
in  more  ways  than  one.  He  detested  the  fair  sex  and 
fancied  that  he  had  good  rea¬ 
son  for  it,  though  the  poignant 
memories  of  his  long-ago  ro¬ 
mance  had  been  much  blurred 
by  subsequent  dalliances  and 
hardships ;  lie  lived  in  a  box, 
which  is  the  next  thing  to  a 
tuh,  and  if  he  did  not  go  about 
the  streets  with  a  lantern 
looking  for  an  honest  man  he 
had  found  very  little  honor  in 
his  world-wide  tarings ;  then 
he  was  a  good  deal  of  a  philos¬ 
opher— and  when  he  wished  he 
could  appear  not  only  a  gen¬ 
tleman  but  something  of  a 
scholar.  In  the  many  ups 
and  downs  of  his  fortunes 
he  had  served  as  a  butler 
in  homes  in  Australia  and 
South  Africa,  where  lie  had 
picked  up  many  of  the  habits 
of  genteel  folk,  and  being  pas¬ 
sionately  fond  of  reading,  he 
had  acquired  considerable 
from  books. 

GILES  remembered  that  the 
ladies  of  his  Massachu¬ 
setts  home  town  had  always 
added  canned  horse  sorrel  to 
their  winter  stores,  and  he  de¬ 
termined  to  do  likewise.  So 
one  Sunday  he  crossed  the 
river  to  Fort  Lee,  where, 
about  a  mile  back  of  the  Pali¬ 
sades,  lie  found  a  quantity  of 
the  green  stuff,  which,  with 
vinegar  and  nasturtium  seeds, 

he  put  up  in  glass  jars.  He  also  canned  some  pears 
and  peaches— a  damaged  lot  that  he  bought  cheap.  By 
November  his  little  cellar  was  well  stocked;  and  the 
interior  of  the  box  house  looked  very  homelike  with 
its  magazine  covers  on  the  walls,  a  strip  of  linoleum 
on  the  floor,  a  couch,  a  table,  two  chairs,  and  a  shelf  of 
flowered  dishes. 

In  the  evening  with  his  lamp  burnished  to  the  nines, 


“He  peeped 
through  one  of 
the  windows  to 
see  what  Mary 
was  doing  ” 


he  read  not  only  the  news  of  the  day,  but  books  of 
history,  romance,  and  poetry  which  he  borrowed  from 
a  circulating  library.  He  now  felt  very  much  as  he 
had  years  before  in  his  prime,  when  life  held  a 
golden  promise  and  was  worth  the  living.  The  crav¬ 
ing  for  liquor  and  the  wanderlust  had  left  him  at  the 
same  time,  and  he  was  not  unmindful  of  how  much  he 
owed  John  Clegg.  It  was  through  the  kindly  offices  of 
this  good  friend  that  the  space  about  his  shack  was  kept 
free  of  lumber,  and  the  house  protected  from  the  prac¬ 
tical  jokes  of  the  workmen  who  came  into  the  yard. 

ONE  Sunday  afternoon  Giles  gave  himself  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  a  city  walk,  fancying  that  he  needed  the 
exercise.  He  was  dressed  in  a  new  set  of  liand-me- 
downs,  with  a  purple  aster  from  his  posy  lied  in  his  but¬ 
tonhole;  there  was  also  a  great  peace  in  his  heart,  and 
he  was  still  thinking  of  his  benefits  when  he  dropped 
down  for  a  rest  on  a  bench  in  Union  Square.  The 
flowers  there  had  faded  and  over  the  bleak  area  a  sharp 
wind  was  blowing.  A  few  savage  little  sparrows  were 
fighting  for  crumbs  on  the  walk  in  front  of  him. 

Presently  a  woman  sat  down  on  the  other  end  of  the 
bench  and  it  was  not  long  before  she  turned  her  face 
toward  Giles,  staring  at  him  with  a  puzzling  intent¬ 
ness.  Catching  his  eyes  the  lady  looked  away,  this 
giving  him  a  chance  to  examine  her  own  points.  There 
was  something  about  her  that  was  pleasing — he  could 
not  tell  what  exactly.  Yet  there  was  rouge  upon  her 
lips  and  powder  on  her  face,  and  with  every  move¬ 
ment  her  garments  of  rusty  black,  made  in  a  cheap, 
fussy  way,  emitted  a  strident  perfume.  Like  the 
flowers  of  the  square  she  was  faded,  and  her  dark 
wind-blown  hair  was  not  tidy. 

Facing  him  again,  the  lady  spoke. 

“Aren’t  you  afraid  of  catching  cold?”  she  asked  in 
the  bald  manner  of  park-bench  society. 

I  in  used  to  all  kinds  of  weather,”  Giles  returned 
affably.  “But  how  about  yourself?”  A  familiar 
quality  in  her  voice  having  prompted  a  closer  scrutiny, 
he  was  now  looking  at  her  with  all  his  eyes,  his  heart 
doing  some  odd  gymnastics. 

“The  weather  can’t  make  any  difference  to  me,  any 
time,”  murmured  the  dingy  coquette  with  a  gulping 
sigh.  “I’ve  got  to  hustle  for  my  life,  rain  or  shine. 
Excuse  me  for  being  personal,”  she  went  on  gravely; 
“but  if  you  didn’t  have  whiskers  you’d  remind  me  of 
a  young  fellow  I  used  to  know  in  Massachusetts.  He 
was  too  young  to  have  a  beard  then — and  he  may  be 
dead  now  for  all  I  know.” 

NOW  almost  sure  of  her  identity,  Giles  sat  for  a 
moment  speechless  with  emotion.  Could  this  be- 
rouged  and  powdered  drift  of  city  benches— she  even 
suggested  the  homelessness  he  had  once  known — could 
she  be  the  sweet  Mary  Falconer  to  whom  his  hand 
and  heart  were  pledged  in  the  long  ago?  One  thing 
would  verify  his  surmise — a  little  brown  mole  behind 

the  lobe  of  her  left  ear.  Jump¬ 
ing  from  the  bench  he  stepped 
quickly  behind  her.  The  little 
brown  mole  was  still  in  the 
old  place. 

“Mary !”  he  cried  tremu¬ 
lously,  “don’t  you  know  me? 
Don’t  you  remember  the  clumsy 
lad  who  used  to  clerk  in  your 
father’s  grocery  store  in  Cran- 
berryport?  Why,  we  were  en¬ 
gaged — and  you  threw  me 
over.” 

“Giles !”  she  gasped. 

“Yes.” 

“Oh,  how  you  are  changed; 
yet  there’s  something  about 
you  I  would  know  anywhere ! 
Didn’t  I  say  it?  But  your 
voice;  it  didn’t  use  to  be  so 
husky.” 

“No.”  Giles  shook  his  head 
regretfully.  “I’ve  ruined  it 
with  bad  whisky.  I’ve  gone  a 
hard  pace,  Mary.” 

He  was  sitting  close  beside 
her  now,  and  into  her  face, 
coarsened  by  time  and  bitter 
experience,  had  come  a  sudden 
look  of  beauty  and  fine  feeling. 
Very  pale  she  grew  as  Giles 
went  on,  telling  her  that  he 
ought  to  hate  her  and  couldn’t 
now  that  he  had  met  her  again. 
“I  guess  you’ve  paid  for  all 
you  ever  did  to  me,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  watching  her  wistfully. 
“You  were  just  weak,  Mary — 
to  run  off  with  that  swell  city 
chap  when  you’d  promised  to  marry  me.” 

A  tear  fell  upon  her  powdered  cheek. 

“Oh,  Giles,  if  you  only  knew  what  I’ve  been  through, 
you’d  pity  me  more,”  she  returned  brokenly.  “That 
fellow  Vanani  had  a  strange  power  over  me  from  the 
first ;  he  pretended  to  lie  rich  and  I  was  fool  enough 
to  believe  all  his  high-flown  talk  about  the  grandeur 
we’d  live  in  after  we  were  {Continued  on  page  30) 
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GERMAN  SEA  RAIDERS 


rv  N  AUGUST  5.  1914,  the  British  cruiser  O  V  NORMAN  DRAPER 

1  Drake,  acting  upon  explicit  instructions  U  A  A 

Lx  from  the  Admiralty,  hauled  up  from  the 
i0or  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  east  of  the 
Azores,  two  submarine  cables.  They  were  severed  with 
n  ax  and  the  ends  were  allowed  to  drop  back  into  1 
pa  The  cables  were  owned  and  operated  by  the  German 
'able  Company.  They  connected  Germany  with  North 
nd  South  A-merica.  The  idea  in  cutting  them  was  to 
o restall  any  attempt  that  might  be  made  by  command- 
rs  of  German  war  vessels  in  foreign  waters  to  commum- 
ate  with  Berlin,  and  prevent  the  Naval  Department 
here  from  sending  them  orders  and  instructions. 

Scattered  over  the  seven  seas  or  in  ports  at  the  four 
orners  of  the  earth  at  that  time  there  were  eleven 
Jerman  war  vessels.  With  but  one  exception  each  was 
lundreds  (and  some  were  thousands)  of  miles  from  an¬ 
ther  ship  of  the  German  navy.  The  British  calculated 
hat  it  would  he  a  simple  matter  to  meet  and  anm- 
nlate  one  after  the  other  of  the  enemy’s  ships  after 
hey  had  succeeded  in  cutting  them  off  from  Berlin. 


provisions  and  men  to  bring  the  crew  up  to 
a  war  basis,  the  coal  and  provisions  and  men, 
and  anything  else  of  value,  were  transferred 
from  the  merchantman  to  the  war  vessel. 
Then  the  steamer  was  sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by 
the  warship’s  guns,  or  a  charge  of  explosive  placed 
where  it  would  tear  a  hole  in  her  hull  below  the  water 
line.  Germany  would  rather  send  the  ships  of  its  mer¬ 
chant  marine  to  the  bottom  than  risk  having  them  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 


Jnder  Sealed  Orders 

OERMANY,  however,  had  anticipated  having  its 
LJ  ships  abroad  isolated  more  than  five  years  before 
he  present  war  began,  and  the  most  remarkable  set 
f  naval  plans  ever  formulated  automatically  went 
uto  effect  the  instant  war  clouds  began  to  hover  on 
he  German  horizon.  Before  I  go  any  further  with 
his  narrative,  and  in  view  of  the  facts  that  I  am 
ibout  to  disclose,  it  should  be  emphatically  understood 
hat  I  have  no  sympathies  with  either  one  side  or  the 
ither.  This  article  is  based  upon  fact,  not  fiction,  and 
[  shall  set  down  the  facts  as  they  exist.  , 

Just  before  the  war  began  there  was  not  a  port  of 
my  consequence  on  the  face  of  the  earth  wherein  thei  e 
svas  not  a  merchant  vessel  with  the  red,  white,  and 
black  flag  of  Germany  flying  at  its  stern. 

When  it  was  apparent  that  there  was  a  chance  that 
Germany  might  go  to  war,  approximately  a  score  of 
these  German-owned  vessels  quickly  secured  clearance 
papers  for  German  ports  and  hurriedly  steamed  out  to 
sea.  They  took  no  passengers  and  only  those  members 
of  the  crew  who  were  able-bodied  German  citizens  w  ei  e 
kept  aboard.  For  all  the  governments  of  the  world  and 
maritime  men  knew,  the  ships  steamed  directly  for 
the  ports  they  had  cleared  for.  It  was  presumed  that 
they  had  hurried  their  departure  to  save  themselves 
from  being  interned  if  they  were  in  neutral  poits, 
or  from  being  captured,  if  they  were  in  ports  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  nations  allied  against  the  Fatherland. 

Then  war  was  declared,  the  cables  were  cut,  and  the 
cable  companies  and  news  associations  immediately 
ceased  to  get  reports  of  foreign  shipping.  No  one 
knew  whether  this  ship  or  that  one  had  arrived  safely 
at  its  destination.  There  was  no  means  of  knowing. 

At  the  same  time  practically  every  German  warship 
in  foreign  waters  steamed  out  to  sea.  Some  of  them 
had,  of  course,  communicated  with  Berlin  before  the 
cables  were  cut,  hut  the  majority  of  them  had  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  ask  for  or  receive  instructions. 

Each  ship’s  commander  had  in  his  possession,  how¬ 
ever,  a  sealed  package.  When  he  received  it  he  was 
told  that  the  package  was  not  to  he  opened  under  any 
circumstances  unless  Germany  went  to  wai.  So  as 
each  of  Germany’s  ships  steamed  for  the  open  sea  the 
commander  opened  his  sealed  package.  In  it  he 
found,  among  other  things,  a  map  of  the  world. 

Who's  Where  and  Why 

ON  THIS  map,  at  what  represented  remote  and  un¬ 
traveled  parts  of  the  oceans,  he  found  little  black 
dots.  At  other  parts  of  the  chart  he  found  tiny  crosses 
marked  with  red  ink.  A  key  that  accompanied  the  map 
informed  him  that  the  black  dots  represented  spots 
where  coal,  provisions,  and  men  to  complete  the  com¬ 
plement  of  his  command  might  be  found.  One  of  the 
red  crosses  marked  the  spot  in  the  ocean  he  must 
hurry  to  with  all  possible  speed.  Others  marked  spots 


Captain  von  Muller  of  the  Plucky  Emden 
Terror  of  the  Seven  Seas  till  battered  by  the  Australian  cruiser 
Sydney,  and  run  aground  on  Cocos  Island,  in  the  Indian  Ocean 

where  the  warships  were  to  mobilize  or  where  he  was 
to  go  if  he  could  not  reach  the  first  cross.  Further¬ 
more,  he  was  instructed  to  keep  out  of  sight  of  land 
and  away  from  the  steamship  lanes,  and  not  upon  any 
condition  to  give  the  position  of  his  ship  should  it  be¬ 
come  necessary  to  use  the  wireless. 


A  Grave  in  the  Blue 

NOW  consider  the  German  merchantmen  who  sped 
away  at  the  first  intimation  of  a  possible  war. 
Out  of  sight  of  land  they  scattered,  each  in  a  different 
direction.  The  commander  of  each  vessel,  a  member  of 
the  German  naval  reserve,  also  had  in  his  possession 
a  map  of  the  world,  which  had  been  furnished  him  by 
the  Government.  On  it  he  found  no  crosses  in  red  ink 
and  hut  one  black  dot  on  the  areas  of  green  repre¬ 
senting  the  sea.  That  spot  was  his  objective.  And  he 
crowded  on  all  steam  to  get  there.  Once  his  observa¬ 
tions  showed  that  he  was  directly  at  the  point  repre¬ 
sented  upon  his  chart  he  ordered  the  engines  stopped, 
the  fires  banked,  if  it  could  be  done  with  safety,  and  a 
sea  anchor  cast  out  if  the  depth  of  the  water  was  too 
great  to  permit  the  lowering  of  a  kedge.  Then  he 
settled  himself  down  to  await  developments. 

Generally  developments  came  quickly  in  the  shape 
of  a  long  gray  warship,  the  Prussian  naval  flag  whip¬ 
ping  from  the  mast  at  its  stern  and  a  forced  draft 
spurting  a  column  of  smoke  from  its  funnels. 

If  the  warship  needed  a  small  quantity  of  coal,  it 
secured  it  from  the  anchored  merchantman  and  went 
on  its  way.  If  it  needed  a  large  quantity  of  coal  or 


Captains  Courageous 

THE  plan  has  been  well  carried  out.  It  has  enabled 
the  German  ships  to  sail  the  seas  and  prey  on  ship¬ 
ping  of  the  allied  nations  on  a  scale  never  even  believed 
possible.  It  has  reduced  to  a  minimum  the  danger  of 
capture  or  of  meeting  with  an  overwhelming  force  of 
the  enemy.  While  the  British  ships  have  been  making 
their  way  in  and  out  of  harbors  all  over  the  world  and 
having  their  whereabouts  reported,  the  Germans  have 
been  slinking  far  out  to  sea,  awaiting  a  chance  to 
strike  at  a  merchant  ship,  and  then  scuttle  off  to  a 
base  ship,  as  the  German  naval  officers  call  these  ves¬ 
sels  that  anchored  on  the  war  map’s  black  dots,  and 
replenish  their  supply  of  men,  coal,  or  provisions.  The 
plan  also  called  for  the  ultimate  mobilization  of  these 
ships.  Every  move  they  have  made  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war  was  mapped  out  at  least  three  years 
ago.  The  majority  of  moves  were  determined  even 
two  years  before  that.  Of  the  action  of  these  ships  as 
a  unit  more  is  to  he  said  later. 

Of  all  the  Kaiser’s  ships  in  foreign  waters,  the 
Niirnberg  has  had  the  most  remarkable  career  since 
this  war  began.  Her  log  would  furnish  a  lesson  for 
many  a  naval  officer  who  considers  himself  a  master 
in  the  art  of  strategy. 

The  Guile  of  the  German  Tar 

ON  AUGUST  5  the  Niirnberg  was  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  island  of  Yap,  which,  until  it  was 
captured  by  the  Japanese,  was  Germany’s  wireless  base 
in  the  Pacific.  From  that  day  until  September  7  not 
a  single  ship  other  than  those  flying  the  German  flag 
spoke  her.  On  September  7  some  Englishmen  saw  the 
cruiser,  but  they  didn’t  get  a  chance  to  let  the  world 
know  about  it,  although  they  were  the  officials  and 
operators  of  the  English-owned  cable  connecting  Van¬ 
couver,  British  Columbia,  and  Australia.  They  were  on 
Fanning  Island,  which  is  located  almost  in  the  center 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  On  the  date  referred  to  the  Eng¬ 
lishmen  on  the  island  saw  a  warship  flying  the  French 
flag,  accompanied  by  a  collier,  approaching  the  shore. 
The  Englishmen  were  quite  overjoyed  at  the  prospect 
of  entertaining  the  men  of  France,  and  some  of  them 
set  out  in  a  launch  to  welcome  the  visitors. 

About  that  time  two  cutters  full  of  sailors  put 
off  from  the  warship  and  headed  inshore.  As  the 
sailors  were  jumping  from  the  cutters  into  the  waist- 
deep  water  off  the  beach  the  tricolor  of  France  was 
suddenly  hauled  down  from  the  mast  and  the  naval 
flag  of  Germany,  eagle  and  all.  run  up  in  its  place.  At 
the  same  time  a  piece  of  canvas  that  had  been  hanging 
over  the  warship’s  stern  was  raised  to  the  deck,  and  the 
name  Niirnberg  in  gold  letters  two  feet  high  blazed  out. 

The  Niirnberg  Turns  Another  Trick 

THE  guns  of  the  cruiser  were  trained  on  the  island 
and  covered  the  operations  of  the  landing  paitj, 
which  promptly  seized  the  cable  headquarters.  The 
operators  and  officers,  among  them  some  of  the  men 
who  had  gone  out  in  the  launch,  but  who  had  returned 
hastily  upon  seeing  the  German  flag,  were  lined  up  and 
placed  under  guard.  The  shore  end  of  the  cables  was 
located  and  destroyed  with  dynamite.  Then  the  sailors 
smashed  the  cable  instruments  with  sledge  hammers 
and  blew  up  the  engine  room,  the  dynamo  room,  and 
the  boiler  room.  Papers  transferred  from  the  office  to 
the  wardroom  of  the  Niirnberg  revealed  that  spare 
instruments,  arms,  ( Continued  on  page  22) 
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Mexico 

IT  IS  A  PITY  that  considerations  of  propriety  compel  many  per¬ 
sons  and  papers  which  earnestly  disagree  with  Wilson  about  his 
Mexican  course  to  keep  silent  on  the  subject.  Affairs  in  Mexico 
are  in  a  very  bad  way.  They  are  likely  to  grow  worse.  When  a  man 
expresses  the  belief  that  Wilson’s  course  in  Mexico  has  been  wrong, 
it  is  instantly  assumed  that  the  critic  favors  armed  intervention.  In 
the  case  of  thoughtful  critics  that  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  truth. 
It  is  just  because  Wilson’s  course  was  sure  to  bring  intervention 
that  we  regard  it  as  wrong.  It  is  intervention  to  tell  a  nation  whom 
it  shall  not  have  and  whom  it  shall  have  as  its  ruler.  Wilson  came 
into  office  and  found  a  Government  in  Mexico.  Within  two  weeks  he 
set  about  destroying  that  Government.  Necessarily,  this  placed  upon 
him  the  responsibility  for  what  happened  after  the  existing  Govern¬ 
ment  was  destroyed.  His  purpose  to  drive  Huerta  and  the  existing 
Government  out  of  power  proved  to  be  less  easy  to  accomplish  than 
he  hoped  for  in  the  beginning.  After  months  passed,  and  he  was 
still  unsuccessful,  affairs  were  going  from  bad  to  worse.  Wilson  was 
driven  to  make  an  alliance  with  Villa;  in  our  judgment,  historians 
will  describe  this  alliance  with  Villa  as  an  appalling  act.  Through 
Wilson’s  aid,  Villa  was  raised  to  power.  What  Villa  has  done 
with  his  power — the  whole  record  of  murder  and  rapine  in  Mexico 
during  the  past  few  months — has  not  been  told.  American  newspapers 
have  refrained  largely  out  of  consideration  for  the  Administration; 
moreover,  as  news,  the  events  in  Mexico  have  been  overshadowed  by 
the  events  in  Europe.  Why  not  admit  frankly  that  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  course  was  a  mistake?  It  was  an  honest  mistake.  More,  it 
was  a  high-minded  mistake.  At  the  time,  when  it  first  promised 
success,  it  was  extravagantly  praised.  The  defect  in  it,  as  it  now 
turns  out,  was  an  amateurishness  in  statesmanship.  Why  continue 
to  assume  that  the  course  chosen  by  the  Administration  could  have 
only  one  outcome,  and  that  the  perfect  one?  Why  not  admit  that  it 
had  to  be  a  gamble,  that  there  was  a  chance  of  its  ending  badly, 
and  that,  in  the  cast  of  the  die,  it  did  turn  out  badly? 


Murder 


MOST  OF  THE  ATROCITIES  that  the  Germans  have  committed 
in  Belgium  have  been  excused  by  them  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  merely  revenge  for  what  they  call  sniping.  What  sniping  is,  is 
described  clearly  by  the  war  correspondents.  When  German  soldiers 
break  into  a  Belgian  farmer’s  home  and  seize  his  food  and  treat  his 
women  brutally,  and  the  farmer  defends  himself  with  arms,  that  is 
sniping.  The  Germans  punish  it  by  shooting,  as  a  warning,  not  only 
the  farmer  involved,  but  several  score  of  his  neighbors.  When  a  Belgian 
farmer,  without  uniform,  uses  whatever  arms  he  has  to  help  defend 
his  country  against  invasion,  that,  again,  is  sniping.  The  destruction 
of  Louvain  was  German  revenge  on  a  large  scale  for  this  sniping. 
Nothing  could  be  more  brutal  than  the  German  attitude  in  this  respect, 
and  nothing  more  clear  than  the  duty  of  civilization  to  resist  the 
German  theory  that  they  can  revenge  themselves  in  this  way.  If,  in 
1775,  the  British  had  held  the  same  ideas  about  retaliation  for  sniping, 
every  New  England  farmer  who  resisted  the  British  march  from 
Boston  to  Lexington  would  have  been  murdered,  as  the  Germans 
are  now  murdering  Belgian  farmers.  Indeed,  there  would  have  been 
more  justification  for  the  British  to  punish  the  New  England  patriots, 
because  every  American  in  that  case  was,  technically,  a  rebel.  Within 
the  present  year,  when  American  sailors  landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  some 
Mexicans  defended  their  city  by  shooting  from  the  housetops.  Had  the 
Americans  held  the  same  ideas  about  sniping  as  the  Germans  they 
would  have  revenged  themselves  by  burning  Vera  Cruz. 

Cold  Logic 

PROBABLY  IT  IS  ALL  RIGHT  to  send  money  to  feed  the  Belgians, 
but  we  cannot  help  having  some  second  thoughts  about  it.  If  we 
send  food,  will  the  German  soldiers  take  it?  There  will  be  food  in 
Germany.  It  will  be  there  to  feed  the  German  soldiers.  If  a  starving 
Belgian  walks  up  to  a  German  army  kitchen  and  asks  for  food,  will 
the  German  officer  refuse?  Will  they  refuse  systematically,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  policy?  To  consider  another  aspect  of  it,  we  are  sending 
money  into  Belgium.  At  the  very  same  time  Germany  is  compelling 
Brussels  to  give  up  .|9, 000, 000.  That  $9. 000, 000,  if  the  Belgians  should 
keep  it,  would  meet  their  needs  and  make  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  send 
them  money.  The  best  way  for  us  to  help  the  Belgians  will  be  to  do 
what  we  can  with  our  resources  to  help  turn  the  Germans  out  of 
Belgium.  This  may  not  be  neutrality,  but  it  is  truth. 


Still  Hungry  for  Pork 

SENATOR  RANSDELL  has  sawed  the  staves  and  Congressman 
Sparkman  has  made  the  hoops  for  the  new  River  and  Harbor 
Pork  Barrel  which  the  backers  of  the  discredited  old  method  of  appro¬ 
priating  Government  money  for  waterways  hope  to  shove  through  Con¬ 
gress  this  winter.  Undismayed  by  the  smashing  a  few  weeks  ago  of  the 
153,000,000  barrel — for  which  a  lump  sum  of  $20,000,000,  to  be  used 
at  the  discretion  of  the  War  Department’s  engineers,  was  substituted — 
these  two  distinguished  pork  getters  and  their  friends  are  determined 
to  obtain  an  appropriation  of  approximately  $45,000,000.  Thej7  are 
going  into  the  light  with  the  same  arguments  that  have  been  used 
ever  since  the  barrel  was  the  size  of  a  tomato  can.  For  instance,  the 
officials  of  the  National  River  and  Harbor  Congress,  in  their  call  for 
an  annual  meeting  to  be  held  in  Washington  next  week,  characterize 
the  condemnation  heaped  upon  the  present  system  as  “a  declaration 
of  war  on  the  whole  policy  of  waterway  improvement.”  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Congress  may  believe  that  statement; 
nobody  else  will.  The  people  are  more  than  willing  to  spend  their  money 
to  facilitate  water  transportation,  but  are  tired  of  seeing  millions 
wasted  on  unusable  creeks, rivers,  and  inlets.  And  the  sooner  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  pork-barrel  system  abandon  it  and  insist  upon  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  a  law  placing  the  river  and  harbor  problem  in  the  hands  of  a 
national  commission,  thereby  removing  it  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
reach  of  bartering  politicians,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  of  us. 

Etymologically  Speaking 

IN  THE  PAST,  scenic  drama  has  prevailed.  Then  the  Ibsenic  came 
to  the  front.  For  the  last  two  years  the  obscenic  play  has  been 
on  the  crest  of  the  wave.  Is  the  modern  drama  content  to  stand 
pat  at  tli is,  or  is  a  reaction  preparing? 


Spoken  Wistfully 

IN  THE  SPRINGFIELD  (MASS.)  “REPUBLICAN”  appears  this 
news  from' Colrain,  Franklin  County: 

Speculators  in  apples  are  paying  seventy-five  cents  a  barrel,  delivered  in  free 
furnished  crates  to  the  shipping  point  on  the  trolley  road. 

A  good  many  city  dwellers  are  paying  five  cents  apiece  for  theirs, 
and  somebody — not  the  farmer — gets  the  difference. 


Volcanic  Simplicity 

APROPOS  of  these  interminable  arguments  about  the  inner  pur- 
L  poses  of  the  great  war,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
“Public  Ledger”  for  the  shrewd  and  truly  American  comment: 

You’ve  got  to  give  Vesuvius  credit  for  one  thing — she  doesn’t  claim  that 
she’s  doing  it  in  the  interest  of  culture. 


Carter’s  Catastrophic  Campaign 


DOWN  IN  ENID,  OKLAv  there  is  an  honest  man.  He  is  Tom 
Carter,  the  Frisco  Machinist,  and  when  he  ran  for  the  Legis¬ 
lature  it  was  on  a  platform  with  which  the  veriest  cynic  could  not 
cavil:  “To  Make  Good  Laws  for  the  People.”  Here  is  a  part  of  one 
of  Tom  Carter’s  campaign  documents: 

If  you  belong  to  Gideon’s  band,  then  here’s  my  heart  and  here’s  my  hand 
looking  for  a  home. 

Strike  till  the  last  armed  foe  expires, 

Strike  for  your  altars  and  your  fires, 

Strike  for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires, 

For  God  and  native  land. 


Young  men  of  Enid,  “dare  to  do  right”  and  vote  right !  The  standpat  legal 
crooks  have  fixed  things,  and  their  pet  candidate  for  District  Judge  is  Jacob 
Roberts,  a  hank  attorney,  a  railroad  lawyer,  and  the  man  who  is  hired  by  the 
Electric  Light  Plant  to  help  them  graft  Enid !  Don’t  vote  for  Roberts,  the  cor¬ 
poration  attorney!  Bad  fixer  for  the  people,  for  he  is  opposed  to  the  people 
ruling  Enid.  He  has  fixed  things  so  the  hanks  plunder  and  loot  Enid. 

Don’t  vote  to  reduce  the  Oklahoma  Legislature  to  fifteen  men.  Grafters 
would  run  a  Small  Legislature! 

Dare  to  be  a  Daniel  and  don’t  worship  the  Golden  Calf. 

In  the  cataclysm  of  reaction  which  overwhelmed  so  many  high  young 
hopes  at  the  late  election,  how  fared  Tom  Carter?  It  was  the  first 
thing  we  looked  for  on  the  morning  of  the  first  Wednesday  after  the 
first.  Tuesday  in  November.  But  our  city  papers  passed  by  the  great 
event  without  a  word.  Incontinent,  we  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Enid, 
and  we  have  just  received  his  sadly  belated  answer: 

We  have  met  the  enemy  and  we  are  theirs.  Our  worst  fears  are  realized. 
The  young  manhood  of  our  fairest  city  of  the  plains  is  seeking  strange  gods. 
The  baleful  glare  from  the  eyes  of  the  Golden  Calf  has  for  the  time  being 
eclipsed  the  noble  aspirations  of  our  Frisco  Machinist  Friend,  Tom  Carter,  and 
returned  Judge  Roberts  by  a  brutal  plurality. 
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AYS  ONE  NEWSPAPER,  reporting  upon  various  means  of  raising 

5  funds  for  the  war  victims.  .  , 

One  of  the  ladies  from  Cambridge,  Mass.,  stated  that  at  the  Harvard-Prmeeton 
jotball  game  a  collection  was  taken  that  yielded  $3,  <00.  „ 

'be  exclamation  point  belongs  to  the  Philadelphia  ‘‘Evening  Ledgei^ 

Evidently  the  editor  regards  the  amount  as  a  huge  one. 

:  .  it  as  shockingly  small.  Over  thirty  thousand  persons 

aw ’the  Harvard-Princeton  game,  and  the  cost  of  tickets  alone  must 
iave  exceeded  $00,000.  Yet  those  present  gave  less  than  $4 
be  relief  fund-say  thirteen  cents  apiece.  W  e  hope  that  this  eoun 
ry,  as  a  whole,  proves  more  generous  than  the  football  ciovd. 

Send  it  Now 

p,H.  YEW ;  and  the  address  ot  the  Belgian  Belief  Committee  is 
LJ  10  Bridge  Street,  New  York. 

The  Massachusetts  Way 

O  PEAKING  OF  FOOTBALL,  a  silly  Massachusetts  law  prohibits 
S  ^de  from  carrying  the  red  Hag  or  Mack  flag-emblems  ot  so- 

rial  revolt.  (What’s  the  connection  ? 

Wait.)  Some  Socialist  with  a  tine 
sense  of  justice  has  invoked  this 
law  against  the  football  crowds 
with  their  college  Hags,  and  at  the 
Harvard-Princeton  game  neither  the 
crimson  of  Harvard  nor  the  black 
of  Princeton  (with  the  orange  P) 
was  flaunted  by  the  fans.  In  all 
seriousness  the  dean  of  the  Harvaid 
Law  School  proposes  to  draw  up  an 
amendment  to  the  red-or-black  Hag 
law  exempting  colleges  from  the 
prohibition.  To  the  unprejudiced 
onlooker  there  is  something  very 
humorous  in  that  idea  of  justice 
which  would  permit  college  boys  to 
wave  a  banner  forbidden  to  those 
who  think  society  is  above  nation¬ 
ality,  or  to  those  who  have  a  differ-  .  . 

ent  idea  of  society  than  our  idea.  Why  not  be  tolerant  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  bunting— since  Socialists  and  Anarchists  are  theoretically  free 
to  express  their  heterodox  opinions?  Does  Massachusetts  really  tlunk 
a  piece  of  cloth  more  dangerous  than  arguments? 

What  They  Didn’t  Get 

T?ROM  August  !  to  November  1,  1914,  the  tolls  collected  from  vesse  s 
r  using  the  Panama  Canal  amounted  to  $735,182.  These  were  near  y 
all  American  ships.  The  money  collected  will  be  used  m  maintaining 
and  operating  the  canal,  thus  lessening  the  amount  appropriated  out  ot 
taxes.  The  American  people  get  the  benefit  and  the  subsidy  howlers  are 
deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  pocketing  that  sum.  Will  IIearst  and l  lm i  choir 
kindly  name  those  whom  they  would  prefer  to  see  getting  that  $735,182  . 

The  Eternal  Struggle 

IF  WE  COULI)  ONLY  REMEMBER,  out  of  every  book,  the  best  line 
or  the  wisest  message!  Perhaps  it  is  this  wish  of  ours  that  lead;  us 
to  mark  in  our  books  some  of  the  finest  sentences— whether  ol  verse 
or  prose.  In  school,  Tennyson’s  “Ulysses”  seemed  to  us  a  noble  poem- 
as  it  truly  is— and  in  schoolboy  enthusiasm  we  underscored  the  lines 
of  conclusion.  Perhaps  there  are  finer  lines  than  those  in  Tennyson— 
some  of  them  in  this  very  poem;  certainly  the  passage  beginning 
I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met 

is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  Tennysonian  philosophy.  What  single  line  of 
Browning  is  the  most  inspiring?  Some  would  quote  “Andrea del  Sarto  s 
Ah,  hut  a  man’s  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp, 

Or,  what’s  a  heaven  for? 

—a  wonderful  phrasing  of  what  aspiration  is.  Reading  a  new  novel 
that  reflects  a  great  deal  of  nobility  and  love  and  a  restrained  and 
quiet  humor— Hermann  Hagedorn’s  “Faces  in  the  Dawn”— we  found 
this  speech  the  other  evening : 

There  are  not  two  worlds  rslie  cried],  one  outside  the  house  and  one  mside: 
there  are  not  two  struggles.  There  is  only  one  struggle,  the  stiuggle  foi  spin  u.i 
growth,  and  none  of  us  can  fight  it  for  others,  and  none  of  us  can  fight  it  a  one. 

We  have  reread  that  passage  several  times,  and  each  time  it  means 
more  to  us.  The  novel  that  contains  this  speech  is  worth  knowing. 


Wisdom  for  the  Noisy 


t: 


vq  all  SQUABBLERS  over  the  relative  merits  of  men  and 
~  women  we  recommend  this  bit  from  one  of  Ellen  Key’s  articles : 
Self-indulgence,  luxury,  gossip,  and  scandal  are  neither  womanly  nor 
manly.  They  spring  in  either  sex  from  a  low  degree  of  cultute. 

The  Boozing  Forties 

STATISTICIANS  express  concern  over  the  recently  discovered  fact 
(if  it  is  a  fact)  that  modern  life  has  lowered  the  death  rate  for 
babies,  but  has  raised  it  for  men  between  forty  and  fifty.  One  factor  lies 
on  the  surface  of  American  life:  the  increase  of  sedentary  occupations 
and  of  drinking  therein.  Any  indoor  man  who  soaks  up  liquor  is  likely 
to  die  before  be  is  fifty  years  old.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to 
keep  him  alive,  and  the  desirability  of  it  is  often  rather  questionable. 
The  statisticians  may  yet  prove  our  strongest  temperance  advocates. 

Help! 

ASHINGTON  is  one  of  the  four  States  which  voted  ‘  wret 

before  the  election  a  Seattle  reader  of 
of  the  Seattle  “Times”  (that  claims  the 


w 

ours  mailed  us  a  copy 


this  fall.  And 


BRIGHT  intelligent  young  woman, 
employed  in  department  store,  can 
attend  to  your  Christmas  wants 
now  better  than  later  when  the 
store  will  be  overcrowded  and 
she  will  be  very  tired.  Address 
Shopgirl, Uptown  or  Downtown. 

A  WANT  AD. 


largest  circulation  in  that  city), 
marking  almost  three  hundred  inches 
of  patent-medicine  and  booze  adver¬ 
tisements  :  a  Sunday  issue,  of  course, 
Sunday  being  the  day  when  folks 
have  most  time  to  devote  to  thirst 
and  other  symptoms.  The  “Times” 
tells  you  all  about  whisky;  also  it 
advertises  the  fake  “home  recipe  for 
the  liquor  habit”  in  case  your  fam¬ 
ily  is  tired  of  your  whisky  habits. 
Dr.  Blank’s  headache  powder  “stops 
headache,  p  a  i  n  ,  neuralgia.”  The 
“Times”  doesn’t  tell  what  these 
habitforming  drugs  start — perhaps 
that  will  come  out  in  next  Sunday’s 
paper.  The  “Times”  has  all  the 
wrinkle  secrets  and  beauty  quirks, 
and  is  positively  greasy  with  hair 
tints  and  “cream  balm.”  Quacks 
find  it  easy  to  buy  space  in  this  Seattle  newspaper  for  their  rheuma¬ 
tism  “cures,”  their  remedies  for  anything  from  sour  stomach  to  tubercu¬ 
losis.  The  publisher  knows  better,  but  the  fakers  have  Ins  num  ei 
( i  e  price)  “Consultation  free,”  chorus  the  quacks— but  you  know 
how  that  works  out  in  practice.  Nothing  is  costlier  than  quackery 
in  health  or  in  dollars.  When  a  newspaper  in  a  progressive  community 
helps  a  faker  to  offer  cures  for  anything  from  asthma  to  St.  \  itm  . 
dance  (including  deafness,  diabetes,  dropsy,  and  hip  disease)  with 
“glandular  remedies”— well,  just  what  is  wrong  m  such  a  case. 

The  True  Soldier 

FIELD  MARSHAL  LORD  ROBERTS,  better  known  by  his  sol¬ 
diers’  name  of  “Bobs,”  died  as  he  would  have  wished  m  Ins  eouii- 
trv’s  service  to  the  last.  He  had  won  his  modestly  held  p  ace  as  the 
hero  of  England’s  armies  by  over  sixty  years  of  patient  devotion  to 
dutv  and  brilliant  success  in  the  campaigns  m  Afghanistan,  Burma, 
and  South  Africa.  It  was  his  peculiar  distinction  to  command  love 
as  well  as  honor;  his  victories  did  not  mean  degradation  for  Ins  toes 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  a  notable  public  utterance,  he  insisted  that 
the  English  forces  must  fight  the  present  great  war  so  as  to  win  not 
only  the  respect  of  the  Germans,  but  also  their  liking.  It  is  a  curious 
contrast  that  on  the  day  of  Lord  Roberts’s  death  the  newspapers  were 
printing  extracts  from  an  article  in  a  Hamburg  (Germany)  newspaper 
by  Major  General  von  Disfprtii,  wherein  “this  distinguished  retired 
officer  of  the  German  army,”  as  he  is  entitled,  writes: 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  we  should  trouble  ourselves  about  the  notious 
concerning  us  in  other  countries.  Certainly  we  should  not  worry  about  the  opunon. 
and  feelings  held  in  neutral  countries.  Germany  stands  as  the  supieme  a  1 
of  her  own  methods,  which  in  the  time  of  war  must  be  dictated  to  the  world 
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Chapter  Fifteen 

Abroad  at  Home 


^S  OUR  train  crossed  the  Great  Salt 
/-\  Lake  the  farther  shores  were  glisten- 
d-  ing  in  a  golden  haze,  half  real,  half 
mirage,  like  the  shores  of  Pagstum  as  you  see 
them  from  the  monastery  at  Amalfi  on  a 
sunny  day.  Beyond  the  lake  a  portion  of  the 
desert  was  glazed  with  a  curious  thin  film  of 
water — evidently  overflow  —  in  which  the 
forms  of  stony  hills  at  the  margin  of  the 
waste  were  reflected  so  clearly  that  the  eye 
could  not  determine  the  exact  point  of  meet¬ 
ing  between  cliff  and!  plain.  Farther  out  in 
the  desert  there  was  no  water,  and  as  we 
left  the  hills  behind,  the  world  became  a 
great  white  arid  reach,  flat  as  only  moist 
sand  can  be  flat,  and  tragic  in  its  desolation. 
For  a  time  nothing,  literally,  was  visible  but 
sky  and  desert,  save  for  a  line  of  telegraph 
poles,  rising  forlornly  beside  the  right  of  way. 


The  West  Dresses  Its  Shop  Window 

I  FOUND  the  desert  impressive,  but  my  com¬ 
panion,  whose  luncheon  had  not  agreed 
with  him,  declared  that  it  was  not  up  to 
specifications. 

“Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  Frederic 
Remington’s  drawings,”  he  said,  “knows  that 
there  must  be  skeletons  and  buffalo  skulls 
stuck  around  “on  deserts.” 

I  was  about  to  explain  that  the  Western 
Pacific  was  a  new  railroad  and  that  probably 
they  had  not  yet  found  time  to  do  their 
landscape  gardening  along  the  line,  when,  far 
ahead,  I  caught  sight  of  a  dark  dot  on  the 
sand.  I  kept  my  eye  on  it.  As  our  train 
overtook  it,  it  began  to  assume  form,  and  at 
last  I  saw  that  it  was  actually  a  prairie 
schooner.  Presently  we  passed  it.  It  was 
moving  slowly  along,  a  few  hundred'  yards 
from  the  track.  The  horses  were  walking ;  their  heads 
were  down  and  they  looked  tired.  The  man  who  was 
driving  was  the  only  human  being  visible;  he  was 
hunched  over,  and  when  the  train  went  by,  he  never  so 
much  as  turned  his  head. 

The  picture  was  perfect.  Even  my  companion  ad¬ 
mitted  that,  and  ceased  to  demand  skulls  and  skele¬ 
tons.  And  when,  two  or  three  hours  later,  after  hav¬ 
ing  crossed  the  desert  and  worked  our  way  into  the 
hills,  we  saw  a  full-fledged  cowboy  on  a  pinto  pony, 
we  felt  that  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  was  com¬ 
plete  in  its  theatrical  accessories. 

The  cowboy  did  his  best  to  give  us  Western  color. 
When  he  saw  the  train  coming,  he  spurred  up  his 
pony,  and  waving  a  lasso,  set  out  in  pursuit  of  an 
innocent  old  milch  cow,  which  was  grazing  near  by. 
That  she  was  no  range  animal  was  evident.  Her  sleek 
condition  and  her  calm  demeanor  showed  that  she 
was  fully  accustomed  to  the  refined  surroundings  of 
the  stable.  As  he  came  at  her  she  gazed  in  horrified 
amazement,  quite  as  some  fat,  dignified  old  lady  might 
gaze  at  a  bad  little  boy  running  at  her  with  a  pea 
shooter.  Then,  in  bovine  alarm,  she  turned  and  lum¬ 
bered  heavily  away.  The  cowboy  charged  and  cut  her 
off,  waving  his  rope  and  yelling.  However,  no  cap¬ 
ture  was  made.  As  soon  as  the  train  had  passed 
the  cowboy  desisted,  and  poor  old  Bossy  was  allowed 
to  settle  down  again  to  comfortable  grazing. 


God’s  Work 

ON'E  thing  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  does  that 
every  railroad  should  do.  It  publishes  a  pam¬ 
phlet,  containing  a  relief  map  of  its  system,  and  a 
paragraph  or  two  about  every  station  on  the  line, 
giving  the  history  of  the  place  (if  it  has  any),  tell¬ 
ing  the  altitude,  the  distance  from  terminal  points, 
and  how  the  town  got  its  name. 

Had  there  not  been  washouts  on  the  line  shortly 
before  we  journeyed  over  it,  I  might  not  have  known 
so  much  about  this  little  pamphlet,  but  during  the 
night,  when  I  could  not  sleep  because  of  the  violent 
rocking  of  the  car,  I  read  it  with  great  care.  Thus 
it  happened  that  when,  toward  morning,  we  stopped, 
and  I  raised  my  curtain  to  find  the  ground  covered 
with  a  blanket  of  snow,  I  was  able  to  establish  my¬ 
self  as  being  in  the  Sierras,  somewhere  in  the  region 


“With  her  hills,  San  Francisco  is  Rome;  with 
her  harbor,  Naples  —  but  with  her  clubs,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.”  And  this  is  the  Olympic  Club’s  salt-water  pool 


of  the  Beckwith  Pass — which,  by  the  way,  is  by  two 
thousand  feet  the  lowest  pass  used  by  any  railroad 
entering  the  State  of  California. 

Some  time  before  dawn  the  roadbed  became  solid, 
and  I  slept  until  summoned  by  my  companion  to  see 
the  canon  of  the  Feather  River.  Dressing  hurriedly,  I 
joined  him  at  the  window  on  the  other  side  of  the  car 
(I  have  observed  that,  almost  invariably,  that  is  where 
the  scenery  is),  and  looked  down  into  what  I  still  re¬ 
member  as  the  most  beautiful  canon  I  have  ever  seen. 

A  Weather  Symphony 

THE  last  time  I  had  looked  out  it  had  been  winter, 
yet  here,  within  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  had  come 
the  spring.  If  gave  me  the  feeling  of  a  Rip  Van 
Winkle :  I  had  slept  and  a  whole  season  had  passed. 
Our  train  was  winding  along  a  serpentine  shelf  nicked 
into  the  lofty  walls  of  a  gorge  at  the  bottom  of  which 
rushed  a  mad  stream  all  green  and  foamy.  Above,  the 
mountains  were  covered  with  tall  pines,  their  straight 
trunks  reaching  heavenward  like  the  slender  columns 
of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  the  roof  of  which  was  made  of 
low-liung,  stone-gray  cloud — a  cathedral  decked  as  for 
the  Easter  season,  its  aisles  and  altars  abloom  with 
green  leaves,  and  blossoms  purple  and  white. 

Throughout  the  hundred  miles  for  which  we  fol¬ 
lowed  the  windings  of  the  Feather  River  Canon,  our 
eyes  hardly  left  the  window.  Now  we  would  crash 
through  a  short,  black  tunnel,  emerging  to  find  still 
greater  loveliness  where  we  had  thought  no  greater 
loveliness  could  be;  now  we  would  traverse  a  spindly 
bridge  which  quickly  changed  the  view  (and  us)  to 
the  other  side  of  the  car.  Now  we  would  pass  the 
intake  of  a  power  plant;  next  we  would  come  upon 
the  plant  itself,  a  monumental  pile,  looking  like  some 
Rhenish  castle  which  had  slipped  down  from  a  peak 
and  settled  comfortably  beside  the  stream. 

Traveling  Toward  Summer 

A'  LAST  the  walls  of  the  canon  began  to  melt  away, 
.  spreading  apart  and  drifting  down  into  the  gentle 
slope  of  a  green  valley  starred  with  golden  poppies. 
Spring  had  turned  to  summer — a  summer  almost  trop¬ 


ical,  for,  at  Sacramento,  early  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  we  saw  open  street  cars,  their  seats 
arranged  back  to  back  and  facing  outward, 
like  those  of  an  Irish  jaunting  car,  running 
through  an  avenue  lined  with  a  double  row 
of  palms,  beneath  which  girls  were  coming 
home  from  school  bareheaded  and  in  linen 
sailor  suits. 

Imagine  leaving  New  York  on  a  snowy 
Christmas  morning  and  arriving  that  same 
afternoon  in  Buffalo,  to  find  them  celebrat¬ 
ing  Independence  Day,  and  you  will  get  the 
sense  of  that  transition.  We  had  passed  from 
furs  to  shirt  sleeves  in  a  morning. 


Superlatives 


IEAVING  the  train  in  Oakland,  one  is  re- 
-J  minded  of  Hoboken  or  Jersey  City  in 
the  days  before  the  Hudson  Tubes  were  built. 
There  is  the  train  shed,  the  throng  headed 
for  the  ferry,  the  baggage  trucks,  and  the 
ferryboat  itself,  like  a  New  York  ferryboat 
down  to  its  very  smell.  Likewise  the  fresh 
salt  wind  that  blows  into  your  face  as  you 
stand  at  the  front  of  the  boat,  in  crossing 
San  Francisco  Bay,  is  like  a  spring  or  sum¬ 
mer  wind  in  New  York  Harbor.  So,  if  you 
cross  at  night,  you  have  only  the  lights  to 
tell  you  that  you  are  not  indeed  arriving  in 
New  York. 

The  ferry  is  three  miles  wide.  There  are 
no  skyscrapers,  with  lighted  windows,  loom¬ 
ing  overhead,  as  they  loom  over  the  Hud¬ 
son.  To  the  right  the  myriad  lamps  of  Oak¬ 
land,  Berkeley,  and  Alameda  are  distributed 
along  the  shore,  electric  trains  dashing  in 
front  of  them  like  comets  ;  and  straight  ahead 
lies  San  Francisco — a  fallen  fragment  of  the 
Milky  Way,  draped  over  a  succession  of  re¬ 
ceding  hills. 

Crossing  the  ferry  I  tried  to  remember 
things  I  had  been  told  of  this  gfity  of  my 
dreams,  and  to  imagine  what  it  would  be  like. 
Of  Course  I  had  been  warned  time  and  again 
not  to  refer  to  it  as  “Frisco,”  and  not  to  speak 
of  the  Earthquake,  but  only  of  the  Fire.  I 
had  those  two  points  well  in  mind,  but  there  were 
others  out  of  which  I  endeavored  to  construct  an  im¬ 
aginary  town. 

San  Francisco  was,  as  I  pictured  it  in  advance,  a 
city  of  gayety,  gold  money,  twenty-five-eent  drinks, 
flowers,  Chinamen,  hospitality,  night  restaurants,  mys¬ 
terious  private  dining  rooms,  the  Bohemian  Club, 
open-hearted  men  and  unrivaled  women — superb,  ma¬ 
jestic,  handsome. 

That  is  the  way  I  pictured  San  Francisco,  and  that, 
with  some  slight  reservations,  is  the  way  I  found  it. 

There  are  two  seasons  in  San  Francisco :  spring,  be¬ 
ginning  about  November  and  running  on  into  April; 
autumn,  beginning  in  April  and  filling  out  the  re¬ 
maining  six  months.  Winter  and  summer  are  simply 
left  out.  There  is  no  great  cold  (snow  has  fallen  but 
six  times  in  the  history  of  the  city)  and  no  great  heat 
(84  degrees  was  the  highest  temperature  registered 
during  an  unusual  “hot  spell.”  which  occurred  just  be¬ 
fore  our  visit).  It  is,  however,  a  celebrated  peculiarity 
of  the  San  Francisco  climate  that  between  shade  and 
sun  there  is  a  difference  so  great  as  to  make  light 
winter  clothing  comfortable  on  one  side  of  the  street 
and  summer  clothing  on  the  other. 


If  You  Like  Color 

ALL  the  year  round  flowers  are  for  sale  at  stands  on 
f\  corners  in  the  San  Francisco  streets,  and  if  you 
think  we  have  no  genre  in  America,  if  you  think  there 
is  nothing  in  this  country  to  compare  with  your  mem¬ 
ories  of  picturesque  little  scenes  in  Europe — scenes 
involving  such  things  as  the  dog-drawn  wagons  of 
Belgium ;  Dutch  girls  in  wooden  shoes,  bending  at  the 
waist  to  scrub  a  sidewalk ;  embroidered  peasants  at 
a  Breton  pardon;  proud  beggars  at  an  Andalusian 
railway  station ;  mysterious  hooded  Arabs  at  Gibral¬ 
tar  ;  street  singers  in  Naples ;  flower  girls  in  the  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  campagna  at  the  Spanish  Steps  in  Rome 
— if  you  think  we  cannot  match  such  hits  of  color, 
then  you  should  see  the  flower  stands  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  upon  some  holiday,  when  Chinese  girls  are  bar¬ 
gaining  for  blooms. 

But  I  am  talking  only  of  this  one  part  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  When  one  considers  the  whole  State,  one  is 
forced  to  admit  that  it  is  a  natural  wonder  place.  It 
is  everything.  In  its  ore-filled  mountains  it  is  Alaska ; 
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5  the  south  it  is  South  America ;  I  have  looked  out 
f  a  train  window  and  seen  a  perfect  English  paik, 
uly  to  realize  suddenly  that  it  had  not  been  made  by 
ardeners,  but  was  the  sublimated  landscape  ganlen- 
ng  which  Nature  gave  to  this  State  of  States.  I 
ave  eaten  Parisian  meals  in  San  Francisco  and  drunk 
plendid  wines,  and  afterward  I  have  been  told  that 
ur  viands  and  beverages  had,  without  exception,  been 
,roduced  in  California — unless  one  counts  the  gin  in 
he  cocktail  which  preceded  dinner.  But  that  is  only 
,art  of  it.  With  her  hills  San  Francisco  is  Borne: 
dth  her  harbor  she  is  Naples :  with  her  hotels  she  is 
sew  York.  But  with  her  clubs  and  her  people  she  is 
hin  Francisco— which,  to  my  mind,  comes  near  be- 
ng  the  apotheosis  of  praise. 

‘Palpitant  and  Alive ” 

SO  FAR  as  I  know  American  cities,  San  Francisco 
stands  out  among  them  like  some  beautiful,  fas- 
■inating  creature  who  comes  suddenly  into  a  roomful 
if  mediocrities.  She  is  radiant,  she  lias  charm  and 
illure,  those  qualities  which  are  gifts  of  the  gods,  aw 
(Vhich,  though  we  recognize  them  instantly  when  we 
neet  them,  we  are  unable  to  describe. 

The  story  of  the  I’ortola  fete,  as  told  me  by  a  San 
Franciscan,  nicely  illustrates  that,  and  also  shows  the 

San  Francisco  point  of  view. 

“In  1907  ”  lie  informed  me,  “we  decided  to  put  o\  ei 
a  big  outdoor  New  Year’s  fete,  with  dancing  in  the 
streets,  the  way  they  have  it  in  Paris  on  the  Four¬ 
teenth  of  July.  But  at  the  last  minute  it  rained  and 
spoiled  the  outdoor  part  of  the  fun.  Once  in  a  while, 
you  see,  that  can  happen  even  in  San  Francisco. 

“Everybody  agreed  that  we  ought  to  have  a  regulai 
established  festival,  and  as  we  didn’t  want  to  have  it 
spoiled  a  second  time,  we  hunted  up  the  weather  rec¬ 
ords  and  found  that  in  the  history  of  the  city  there 
had  never  been  rain  between  October  1<  and  I  bat 
established  the  time  for  our  fete;  the  next  thing  was 
to  discover  an  excuse  for  it.  That  was  not  so  easy 
After  digging  through  a  lot  of  history  we  found  that 
Don  Caspar  de  Portcla  discovered  San  Francisco  Bay 
October  22  1079 — or  maybe  it  was  1709  that  doesn  t 
matter.  Nobody  had  ever  heard  of  I’ortola  until  then 
but  now  we  have  dragged  him  out  of  oblivion  and 
made  quite  a  boy  of  him,  all  as  an  excuse  to  have 

a  good  time."’  ,  ,  ..., 

"Then  you  don’t  celebrate  New  Years  out  here. 

I  cl 

“Don’t  we,  though!”  lie  exclaimed.  “You  ought  to 
be  here  for  our  New  Year’s  fete.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
spontaneous  shows  of  the  kind  you’ll  see  anywhere. 

It’s  not  a  tough  orgy  such  as  you  have  on  Broadway 
every  New  Year’s  Eve,  with  a  lot  of  drunks  sitting 
around  in  restaurants  under  signs  saying  ‘Champagne 
Only’ — I’ve  seen  that.  We 
just  have  a  lot  of  real 
fun,  mostly  in  the  streets. 

“One  thing  you  can 
count  on  out  here.  Y\  c 
celebrate  everything  that 
can  be  celebrated,  and  the 
beauty  of  a  lot  of  our 
good  times  is  that  they 
have  a  way  of  just  break¬ 
ing  loose  instead  of  being 
cooked  up  in  advance.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  that  is  true.  Many 
artists  have  inhabited 
San  Francisco,  and  the 
city  has  always  been  be¬ 
loved  by  them ;  especially, 
it  sometimes  seems,  by  the 
writing  group.  Mark 
Twain  records  that  on  liis 
arrival  he  “fell  in  love 
with  the  most  cordial  and 
sociable  city  in  the 
Union,”  a  n  d  countless 
other  authors,  from 
Stevenson  down,  have 
paid  their  tribute. 

As  might  be  expected  of 
a  country  so  palpitantly 
beautiful  and  alive,  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  produced  many 
artists  in  literature  and 
the  other  branches,  and 
has  developed  man  y 
others  who,  having  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  born 
elsewhere,  possessed  at 
least  the  good  judgment 
to  move  to  California 
while  still  in  the  forma¬ 
tive  period. 

Sitting  around  a  table 

in  a  cafe  one  night  with  a  painter,  a  novelist,  and  a 
newspaper  man,  I  set  them  all  to  making  lists,  from 
memory,  of  persons  following  the  arts  who  may  be 
classified  as  Californians  by  birth  or  long  residence. 

The  four  most  prominent  painters  listed  were 
Arthur  F.  Mathews,  Charles  Rollo  Peters,  Charles  J. 
Dickman,  and  Francis  McComas,  all  of  them  men 
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standing  very  high  in  American  art.  Among  sculptors 
were  mentioned  Robert  Aitken,  Arthur  Putnam,  Haig 
Patigian,  and  Douglas  Tilden.  Of  writers  there  is  a 
deluge.  Besides  Mark  Twain  and  Stevenson,  the 
names  of  Bret  Harte,  Frank  Norris,  and  Joaquin 
Miller  are,  of  course,  historic  in  connection  with  the 
State.  Among  living  writers  horn  in  California  were 
listed  Gertrude  Atherton,  Jack  London,  Lloyd  Os¬ 
bourne.  Austin  Strong,  Ernest  I’eixotto,  and  Kathleen 
Norris;  while  among  those  born  elsewhere  who  have 
migrated  to  California  were  set  down  the  names  of 
Harry  Leon  Wilson,  Stewart  Edward  White,  James 
Hopper,  Mary  Austin,  Grace  MacGowan  Cooke.  Alice 
MacGowan.  Rufus  Steele,  and  Bertha  Runkle.  Still 
another  group  of  writers  who  do  not  now  reside  in 
California  are.  nevertheless,  associated  with  the  State 
because  of  having  lived  there  in  the  past.  Among  these 
are  Wallace  and  Will  Irwin,  Gelett  Burgess,  Eleanor 
Gates.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  Edwin  Markham,  George 
Sterling,  Richard  Tully,  Jack  Hines,  and  Arno  Dosch. 

At  this  juncture  it  occurs  to  me  that,  quite  regard¬ 
less  of  the  truth,  I  had  better  say  that  I  have  not 
set  down  these  names  according  to  any  theories  of 
mine  about  the  order  of  their  importance,  but  that  I 
have  copied  them  off  as  they  came  to  me  on  lists 
made  by  other  persons,  who  shall  be  sheltered  to  the 
last  by  anonymity. 

Baedeker  in  his  little  red  hook  declares  that  *  earth¬ 
quakes  occur  occasionally  in  San  Francisco,  hut  have 
seldom  been  destructive,”  after  which  he  recites  that 
in  190G  “a  severe  earthquake  lasting  about  a  minute 
visited  the  citv.  that  “the  City  Hall  became  a  mass  of 
ruins,  hut,  on  the  whole,  few  of  the  more  solid  struc- 
tures  were  seriously  injured. 


Touchy,  Touchy! 

SAX  FRANCISCO  is  notoriously  sensitive  upon  this 
subject,  and  her  sensitiveness  is  not  difficult  to 
understand.  For  one  thing,  earthquakes,  interesting 
though  they  may  be  as  demonstrations  of  the  power 
of  Nature,  are  not  generally  considered  a  profitable 
form  of  advertising  for  a  city,  although,  curiously 
enough,  they  seem,  like  volcanic  eruptions,  to  visit 
spots  of  the  greatest  natural  beauty.  For  another 
thing,  San  Francisco  feels  that  "earthquake  is  ieall.\ 
a  misnomer  for  her  disaster,  and  that  this  fact  is  not 
generally  understood  in  such  remote  and  ill-informed 
localities  as.  for  instance,  the  island  of  Manhattan. 

There  is  not  a  little  justice  in  this  contention.  How¬ 
ever  the  city  may  have  been  "shaken  down  in  the 
past  by  corrupt  politicians,  the  quake  did  no  such 
thing.  All  the  damage  done  by  the  actual  trembling 
of  the  ground  might  have  been  repaired  at  a  cost  of  a 
few  millions  had  not  the  quake  started  the  fire  and 
at  the  same  time  destroyed  the  means  of  fighting  it. 


“I  have  eaten  Parisian  meals  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,”  writes  Mr.  Street,  ‘‘and  drunk  splendid 
wines” — but  this  is  fox-trot  time  at  the  gay  Cliff 
House,  whose  setting  (poets  say )  looks  like  Sorrento,  Italy 

Baedeker,  always  conservative,  estimates  the  lire  loss 
at  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions. 

Furthermore,  it  is  contended  in  San  Francisco  that 


the  city  is  not  actually  in  the  earthquake  belt.  Scien¬ 
tists  have  examined  the  earthquake’s  fault  line,  and 
have  declared  that  it  comes  down  the  coast  to  a  point 
some  miles  north  of  the  city,  where  it  obligingly  heads 
out  to  sea,  passing  around  San  Francisco  and  coming 
ashore  again  far  to  the  south. 

While,  to  my  mind,  this  seems  to  indicate  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  degree  of  good  nature  on  the  part  of  an 
earthquake,  I  have  come,  through  a  negative  course 
of  reasoning,  to  accept  it  as  true.  For  it  so  happens 
that  I  have  discussed  literature  with  a  considerable 
number  of  scientific  men,  and  I  can  but  conclude 
from  the  experience  that  they  must  know  an  enormous 
amount  about  other  matters.  Therefore,  on  earth¬ 
quakes,  I  am  bound  entirely  by  their  decisions,  and  I 
believe  that  all  well-ordered  earthquakes  will  be  so 
bound,  and  that  the  only  chance  of  future  trouble 
from  this  source  in  San  Francisco  might  arise  thiough 
a  visit  from  some  irresponsible,  renegade  quake  which 
was  not  a  member  of  the  regular  organization. 

A  City  Reborn 

AS  TO  San  Francisco’s  “touchiness”  upon  the  sub- 
-  ject  there  is  this  much  more  to  be  said  :  The  city 
has  been  magnificently  reconstructed.  Another  quake 
mi<rht  kick  over  another  building,  but  the  city  would 
not  go  as  it  did  before,  because,  aside  from  the  fact 
that  the  main  part  of  it  is  now  as  nearly  unbui  li¬ 
able  as  any  group  of  buildings  anywhere,  the  most 
elaborate  system  of  fire  protection  has  been  installed. 

If,  in  future,  water  connections  are  broken  at  one 
point,  or  two  points,  or  several  points,  there  will  still 
be  plenty  of  water  from  other  sources. 

As  an  outsider,  in  love  with  San  Francisco,  who  has 
yet  had  the  temerity  to  mention  the  forbidden  word. 

I  may  perhaps  venture  a  little  farther  and  suggest 
that  it  is  time  for  sensitiveness  over  the  word  earth¬ 
quake”  to  cease. 

Let  us  use  what  word  we  like;  the  fact  remains 
that  the  disaster  brought  out  magnificent  qualities  in 
San  Francisco’s  people;  they  were  victorious  over  it; 
they  have  fortified  themselves  against  a  repetition  of 
it;  they  transformed  catastrophe  into  opportunity. 

It  is  granted  to  but  few  cities  and  few  men  really  to 
begin  life  anew. 

On  Primrose  Path 

SAN  FRANCISCANS  love  to  show  their  city  off. 

Nevertheless  they  take  a  curious  delight  in  coun¬ 
tering  against  the  enthusiasm  of  the  alien  with  a 
solemn  wag  of  the  head  and  the  invariable; 

“Ah,  but  you  should  have  seen,  felt,  taste.d,  smelled, 
heard  it  before  the  Fire !” 

They  say  that  about  everything,  old  and  new.  they 
sav  it  indiscriminately,  without  thought  of  what  it 

means.  They  love  the 
^  sound  of  it.  and  li  a  v  e 
made  it  a  fixed  habit. 
They  say  it  about  district 
and  buildings,  about 
hotels  a  n  d  the  Barbary 
Coast  (where  ragtime 
dancing  is  said  to  have 
originated — and  it's  much 
like  the  old  Bowery  in 
New  York),  and  the 
Presidio  (the  military 
post,  overlooking  t  he 
sea),  and  Golden  Gate 
Park  (a  semitropical  won¬ 
der  place,  built  on  what 
used  to  he  sand  dunes, 
and  guarde  d  by  park 
policemen  who  carr  y 
lassos  with  which  to  stop 
runaways),  and  China¬ 
town,  and  the  Fish 
Market  (which  resembles 
a  collection  of  still-life 
studies  by  William  M. 
Chase),  and  the  Bank 
Exchange  (which  is  not  a 
commercial  institu¬ 
tion,  but  a  venerable  bar, 
presided  over  by  Duncan 
Nicol,  who  came  around 
the  Horn  with  his  eye¬ 
glasses  over  his  ear, 
w  here  he  continues  to 
wear  them  while  mixing 
Pisco  cocktails).  They 
say  it  also  of  “Ernie”  and 
his  celebrated  “Number 
Two”  cocktail,  w  i  t  h  a 
hazelnut  in  it :  and  of  the 
St.  Francis  Hotel  (which 
is  one  of  the  best  run 
and  most  perfectly  cos¬ 
mopolitan  hotels  in  the  country),  and  of  the  Fair¬ 
mont  Hotel  (a  wonderful  idle,  commanding  the  city 
the  bay  as  Bertolini’s  commands  the  city  and  the 
0f  Naples),  and  the  Palace  Hotel  (where  drinks 
twenty-five  cents  each,  as  in  the  old  days :  where 
ripe  olives  are  a  specialty,  and  where,  over  the  bar, 
hangs  Maxfield  Parrish’s  ( Continued  on  page  -o) 
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From  the  Western  Slaughter  Line 
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LOWERING  A  WOUNDED  SOLDIER  into  the  hold  of  a  hospital  ship  on  the  Seine  River.  An  organization  of  wealthy  women  in  Paris  recently  had  a  large  number 
of  barges  on  the  Seine  converted  into  hospitals  for  the  wounded  from  the  battle  fields  of  northern  France  and  western  Belgium,  and  are  themselves  serving  as  nurses 


Copyright  by  the  International  News  Service 

GERMANS  CAPTURED  IN  WEST  BELGIUM,  the  scene  of  the  biggest  battle  ever  fought,  being  escorted  to  a  prison  barracks  by  Algerians  attached  to  the  French  army. 
This  experience  is  humiliating  to  the  Germans,  because  their  dislike  of  the  Moors  with  the  Allies  is  as  bitter  as  their  hatred  of  the  British.  But  these  prisoners  are 
more  fortunate  than  many  of  their  comrades.  In  the  assaults  upon  the  line  between  Lille  and  the  sea  upward  of  100,000  courageous  Germans  fell  before  the  Allies’  fire 
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.4  Goliath  of  the  Sea  Meets  Its  David 


THE  British  superdreadnought  Auda¬ 
cious  was  a  bold,  venturesome  war¬ 
ship,  just  as  Goliath  the  Gath  was  a 
reckless,  arrogant  old  gladiator,  but  she 
became  the  easy  prey  of  a  German  David 
who  knew  the  trick  of  mine  laying.  As 
the  great  battleship  was  steaming  along 
the  north  coast  of  Ireland  a  hidden  mine 
inflicted  a  mortal  wound  in  her  side. 
Luckily  the  White  Star  liner  Olympic 
was  near  by  aiul  came  to  tin?  rescue  ot 
the  officers  and  crew.  One  of  the 
Olympic’s  passengers  took  the  snapshot 
above  as  the  men  were  being  rowed 
to  safety.  After  the  last  man  had  aban¬ 
doned  her  and  while  the  Olympic  and 
some  small  warcraft  were  standing  by, 
the  Audacious  blew  up.  The  British 


Admiralty  suppressed  the  news  of  the 
disaster,  which  occurred  on  October  27, 
and  it  was  nearly  three  weeks  before  the 
story  reached  the  press  of  this  country.  One 
theory  is  that  the  ship  was  sunk  by  one 
of  Britain’s  own  mines.  The  Audacious 
was  of  23,000  tons,  and  carried  a  battery 
of  ten  13.5-inch  guns  and  sixteen  4-inch. 

IN  the  circle  two  French  colonial  troop¬ 
ers  are  seen  bending  over  a  wounded 
comrade.  They  are  in  a  trench  near  Dix- 
mude,  Belgium,  the  scene  of  much  of  the 
most  violent  fighting  of  all  time.  Dix- 
mude  is  said  to  be  of  little  strategic 
value,  but  the  Germans  sacrificed  regi¬ 
ment  after  regiment  in  their  assaults  up¬ 
on  it.  The  Allies  also  lost  heavily. 
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Another  Belgium  Needs 
the  World’s  Sympathy 

[ONE  of  the  sympathy  for  the  mil- 
I  lions  of  destitute  Belgians  has 
been  wasted,  but  in  centering  its  atten¬ 
tion  upon  King  Albert’s  people,  the 
world  has  failed  to  realize  fully  the 
terrible  sufferings  of  the  noncombatants 
in  the  large  region  laid  waste  by  the 
armies  in  the  eastern  campaign.  A 
strip  of  country  over  300  miles  long  and 
varying  from  50  to  100  miles  in  width 
has*  been  devastated  by  the  German, 
Austrian,  and  Russian  armies,  and  most 
of  the  civilian  population  is  in  want. 
The  scene  in  snapshot  at  the  left,  taken 
near  the  East  Prussian  border,  is 
typical  of  thousands.  A  German,  with 
a  few  household  effects  hauled  away 
before  the  bombardment,  has  returned 
to  find  his  home  in  ruins.  A  movement 
for  the  relief  of  the  Poles  has  been 
started  in  this  country.  Contributions 
are  sent  to  the  Polish  National  Relief 
TTurvH  fVnt.ral  Park  West,  New  York. 
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PICKUPS  OF  SPOR 


Haughton  and  Harvard 


BY  GRANTLAND  RICE 


The  Game’s  Specter 


PERCY  HAUGHTON,  the  Czar,  Emperor, 

Mandarin,  and  Kaiser  of  Harvard’s 
football  fortunes,  lias  shown  again  the  value  of 
systems  over  individuals. 

In  the  six  years  before  Haughton  came  to  Harvard, 
Yale  had  rolled  up  74  points  against  Harvard’s  abject  0. 

In  the  first  six  years  after  Haughton  arrived,  Har¬ 
vard  has  scored  30  points  against  Yale’s  9 — not  includ¬ 
ing  the  1014  battle.  Which  is  quite  a  shift.  Before 
Haughton  landed  with  his  system,  Harvard  had  won 
but  three  games  from  Princeton  out  of  fifteen  starts. 
After  the  landing  Harvard  won  three  out  of  four  starts, 
and  only  a  costly  fumble  kept  it  from  being  four 
straight. 

Yale  ruled  in  the  old  days  through  Camp’s  fine  sys¬ 
tem — a  system  continued  from  year  to  year.  When 
Camp  dropped  out  the  old  Yale  system  fluttered  and 
shifted  and  lost  its  organized  efficiency. 

Princeton  has  enjoyed  neither  a  Camp  system  nor  a 
Haughton  system,  and  so  has  been  forced  to  depend 
upon  Tiger  courage,  alertness,  and  individual  skill, 
which  is  something  to  have,  but  which  is  under  a 
heavy  handicap  when  thrust  against  the  same  vir¬ 
tues  organized  and  directed  in  the  proper  way. 

Yale  this  season  secured  Hinkey  to  give  the 
Haughton  system  battle.  But  for  the  warfare  be¬ 
tween  the  Crimson  and  the  Blue  to  be  waged  upon 
equal  terms,  Hinkey  must  be  given  his  chance  to 
build  up  and  to  perfect  what  he  has  only  had  a 
chance  to  start. 

For  no  system  is  established  in  a  year — which  in 
a  football  way  embraces  but  two  months’  work  and 
play.  And  only  a  select  few  from  the  big  mass  are 
capable  of  installing  a  system  worth  while.  Camp, 
Yost,  Haughton,  Sharpe,  and  Stagg  are  leading  ex¬ 
amples — where  to  win  there  must  be  a  combination  of 
highly  developed  football  intelligence  and  a  capacity 
for  organization  and  magnetic  leadership — which  pos¬ 
sibly  ten  of  our  hundred  million  natives  possess. 


N‘ 


censor  was  called  in  if  he  is  planning  any  improved 
machine  for  the  year  ahead. 

In  answer  to  this  Boston  proclamation,  McGraw 
and  Mack  between  them  will  crate  a  hundred  athletes 
South  late  in  February  in  order  to  rebuild  their  ma¬ 
chines  and  so  obtain  another  whiff  of  the  good  old  days 
that  reeked  with  kale  and  glory. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  these  two  eminent 
practitioners,  once  thoroughly  aroused,  can  combat  the 
wiles  of  the  Miracle  Entry  who  in  one  brief  season  pil¬ 
fered  the  stuff  that  once  belonged  to  both.  No  wonder 
the  two  erstwhile  Emperors  of  Swat  are  throwing  up 
heavy  intrenchments  and  mobilizing  a  new  line  of  vol¬ 
unteers  for  active  duty.  For  those  that  have  had  it 
to  lose  it  is  a  good  hit  more  of  a  shock  than  for  those 
that  have  never  had  not  to  get  it  at  all. 

As  to  what  veterans  Mack  and  McGraw,  in  the  final 
selection,  will  retain  or  disperse,  only  the  results  of 


training-camp  work  can  fully  show.  Mack  has  already 
established  three  veterans  on  the  transport  train  and 
McGraw  is  erecting  the  skids  for  several  Giants.  It 
will  be  a  grand  year,  in  both  camps,  for  any  youngster 
with  a  certain  amount  of  ability  to  show. 


ORMAL  individuals  grow  old  by  grad¬ 
ual  stages.  Year  by  year  after  the 
prime  has  been  passed  there  is  a  decline,  but  it  is 
almost  imperceptible. 

Pennant  machines  on  the  other  hand  grow  old  with 
amazing  suddenness. 

,One  year  they  may  still  he  at  the  toil — teeming  with 
virility  and  dash.  And  next  year,  without  warning, 
their  time  has  come — the  gray  is  around  their  temples 
and  the  buoyancy  ajid  pep  of  youth  is  past. 

Through  1913,  the  Giants  still  looked  to  be  a  young 
machine.  The  speed  was  still  there.  The  aggressive¬ 
ness  and  the  ambition  was  still  there.  There  was  no 
sign  of  age  about  them  in  any  detail.  But  when  the 
waning  days  of  August  and  September,  1914,  had 
arrived,  the  Giants  had  grown  old  as  the  Cubs  grew 
old  and  the  Tigers  grew  old  and  all  other  three-times 
winners  of  the  past. 

Some  of  their  erstwhile  fastest  men  were  being  con¬ 
stantly  doubled  up.  Double-plays  registered  against 
them  were  far  more  frequent  than  a  year  ago.  On 
infield  hits  they  were  being  nipped  by  an  eyelash 
at  first  where  a  year  ago  they  lay  beating  the  throw 
by  a  half  stride.  Against  competition  that  in  1911, 
1912,  and  1913  they  would  have  annihilated,  in  the 
closing  stages  of  1914  they  were  forced  to  battle 
desperately  for  an  even  break.  They  had  the  heart 
left  to  battle  against  rival  clubs,  hut  they  were  be¬ 
wildered  and  baffled  when  it  came  to  an  attack 
against  the  Game’s  specter — Machine  Old  Age. 

They  were  unable  to  fight  this  specter — because 
they  refused  to  believe  it  had  arrived.  “The  mock¬ 
ing  memory  of  youth”  refused  to  be  dispersed.  Only 
one  man  on  the  club  confessed  to  us  one  day  that  he 
was  slowing  up.  “I  know,”  he  said,  “that  somewhere 
this  season  I  have  lost  half  a  stride.  I  feel  that  I  am 
running  as  fast  as  ever.  I  can’t  see  where  the  speed 
has  gone.  But  I  know  that  half  stride  is  missing.” 

The  Intersectional  Future 


Another  Record 

N  THE  14th  of  October,  1911,  exactly  38,281  people 
paid  875,000  to  see  the  Giants  and  Athletics  meet 
at  the  Polo  Grounds  in  the  first  game  of  the  World 
Series.  There  had  been  gossip  before  this  of  greater 
crowds  at  football  games  and  at  the  race  track,  but  so 
far  as  we  know  this  was  the  largest  officially  registered 
crowd,  all  paid  customers,  that  had  ever  witnessed  a 
sporting  event  in  America. 

This  was  a  city  in  itself  and  a  snug  fortune  arranged 
with  it,  but  meager  in  outline  compared  to  the  number 
of  souls  and  the  number  of  dollars  the  great  Yale  bowl 
was  built  to  handle  for  the  Yale-Harvard  battle  of 
November  21,  1914.  Seventy  thousand  seats,  calling 
for  a  $140,000  tax  at  the  gates,  was  the  record  set  up 
in  the  New  Haven  arrangement,  almost  doubling  any 
past  mark  in  American  sporting  history.  Records  are 
broken  frequently  in  this  alert  and  energetic  land  of 
ours,  but  seldom  broken  with  such  smashing  effect — 
and  with  such  a  wide  margin  beyond  the  old  mark 
that  faded  and  vanished  from  sight  in  the  rear. 

The  Baseball  Magnate  Answers 

“ The  Hun  is  at  the  Gate ” — 

The  baseball  magnate  read, 

And  straightway  o’er  his  face 
A  smile  of  pleasure  spread. 

“ The  Hun  is  at  the  Gate” — 

The  magnate  quelled  the  din — 

“If  he’s  got  fifty  cents 
Why,  let  the  sucker  in.” 

Call  in  the  Censor 

STALLINGS,  ill  a  signed  confession,  admits  that  he 
will  have  a  much  better  ball  club  next  year  than 
he  was  able  to  show  through  1914. 

“In  Davis,  Strand,  and  Crutcher,”  he  says,  “I  will 
have  three  grand  young  pitchers  to  add  to  Rudolph, 
Tyler,  and  James — and  these  last  three  average  well 
under  twenty-five  years.” 

As  Stallings,  after  July  first,  was  able  to  win  SO  per 
cent  of  his  National  League  games  and  100  per  cent  of 
his  World  Series  starts,  it  is  high  time  an  oflicial 


The  Grim  Aftermath 

When  the  frost  is  on  the  half  back, 

And  the  f  ull  back’s  on  the  block, 

When  the  clamp  is  on  the  cheering 
Where  the  guards  and  tackles  flock, 

Oh.  it’s  then  that  old,  Catullus 
'Hikes  a  wallop  at  the  spine. 

As  the  festive  Elder  Pliny 

Docs  a  Itrodie  through  the  line. 

Oh,  it’s  easy  rushing  Harvard 
Or  assaulting  grand  old  Yale; 

And  the  Tiger’s  form  shifts  weekly 
In  an  ever-changing  scale; 

But  old  Calculus,  the  Terror, 

Brings  ’em  back  upon  the  shield, 

And  it’s  worse  when  Q.  H.  Flaccus 
Does  a  tango  down  the  field. 

Another  Upset 

ORGETTING  that  this  was  the  year  of  the  Big 
Upset  and  of  fourteen  deposed  champions,  just  as 
Chicago,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  were  staging  their 
annual  debate  as  to  which  one  would  sit  beneath  the 
laurel,  Mr.  Zuppke  &  Co.  of  Illinois  came  tearing  with 
a  burst  of  speed  and  a  kick  in  either  hoof;  also  a  for¬ 
ward  pass  in  either  hand.  In  less  than  two  years  the 
ex-inter  scholastic  coach  had  put  the  championship 
brand  on  his  entry  and  lifted  it  from  an  ancient  rut. 

Changing  a  Program 

IF  THE  next  Olympic  games  as  scheduled  are  held 
in  Berlin,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  old  order  of 
events  must  undergo  a  change.  We  suggest  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  worthy  of  the  trained  skill  of  Europe: 

1.  Bayonet  charge  at  forty  ] >aces. 

2.  Rifle  fire  at  group  of  old  men,  women,  and  children. 

3.  Applying  the  sixteen-pound  torch  to  church  or 
hospital. 

4.  Running-broad  murder  in  all  seven  degrees. 

5.  The  all-around  championship  to  go  to  the  man 
who  can  use  a  gun,  a  knife,  a  torch,  a  bomb,  a  bayonet, 
and  a  lance  with  greatest  effect — each  country  to 
furnish  sufficient  non-combatants  for  test. 


A  FEW  years  ago  the  West,  in  a  body,  was  more 
than  keen  for  an  intersectional  football  argument 
with  the  East,  but  the  East  was  then  the  shy  and  ditti- 
dent  party.  Now  the  East  is  anxious  to  plunge  into  an 
intersectional  debate,  but  outside  of  Michigan  and 
Notre  Dame  the  West  has  developed  the  ancient  coy¬ 
ness  of  the  East,  the  Conference  standing  pat  as  an 
aloof  corporation. 

In  spite  of  which  the  broadening  tendencies  of  in¬ 
tersectional  games  have  been  proved,  and  1915  is  al¬ 
most  sure  to  see  more  of  these  contests  than  any  other 
year  on  the  docket  of  sport. 

The  Harvard-Michigan  game,  in  addition  to  being 
a  tine  football  battle,  was  a  carnival  of  sportsmanship 
unsurpassed. 

Princeton  will  join  with  Harvard,  Yale,  Penn,  and 
Cornell  in  arranging  Western  competition  when  the 
next  schedule  is  arranged,  provided  there  is  any  ten¬ 
dency  on  the  part  of  leading  Western  elevens  to  join 
with  Michigan  and  Notre  Dame. 

Only  the  East  can  hardly  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
West  is  to  do  all  the  visiting,  for  not  even  Harvard, 
Yale,  or  Princeton  has  yet  reached  that  exclusive 
point  of  inner  royalty.  If  it  is  to  be — which  it  should 
be — a  friendly  and  an  instructive  affair,  then  an  inter¬ 
change  of  visits  is  in  order. 

The  All  All-American 

RETURNING  from  a  recent  football  battle  we  put 
l.  the  query  up  to  a  brace  of  officials  as  to  whether 
or  not  any  one  man  could  be  named  as  the  greatest 
individual  football  player  of  all  time. 

Both  agreed  that  if  any  one  man  could  be  picked  it 
must  be  Jim  Thorpe,  who  in  their  opinion  was  great  in 
more  ways  than  any  other  entry  in  the  fold.  Both 
agreed  that  Thorpe  was  a  master  workman  in  every 
department  of  play,  a  brilliant  runner,  line  smasher, 
drop-kicker,  punter,  tackier,  and  blocker — and  neither 
had  ever  seen  him  take  out  a  second’s  time  for  injury 
in  spite  of  the  opposing  assaults  hurled  against  him. 
They  figured  that  both  Coy  and  Brickley  stood  high, 
but  that  both  lacked  the  wonderful  all-around  bril¬ 
liancy  of  the  man  who  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  all- 
around  athlete  that  ever  lived. 
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MERCHANTS  PREFER  AMERICAN  GOODS 

Consumers  Have  Been  the  Stumbling-Block 


Wholesale  merchants,  who  gather 
from  manufacturers  everywhere  and 
sell  to  the  retailer,  are  in  hearty  accord 
with  Collier’s  “made  in  U.  S.  A.”  cam¬ 
paign. 

The  jobber  is  in  the  best  possible 
position  to  measure  the  force  of  a  buy¬ 
ing  sentiment.  He  serves  not  one  city, 
but  many — not  one  class  of  people,  but 
all  classes.  He  knows  the  strength  of 
the  American  prejudice  in  favor  of  for¬ 
eign  labels,  and  he  deplores  its  folly 
while  he  has  to  cater  to  it. 

As  a  business  man  and  an  American 
the  jobber  wants  to  buy  at  home.  He 
knows  that  every  dollar  he  spends  with 
American  manufacturers  increases  his 
own  trade  by  increasing  the  buying 
power  of  American  citizens.  But  here¬ 
tofore  he  has  had  to  meet  the  demand 
for  foreign  goods  as  a  matter  of  self¬ 
protection.  He  has  known  that  if  he 
did  not  meet  it,  other  jobbers  would. 

To  illustrate  a  characteristic  folly 
of  the  American  buyer,  a  Chicago 
wholesale  grocer  calls  our  attention  to  a 
brand  of  pickled  onions  that  is  put  up 
in  England.  The  onions  were  grown 
in  Cook  County,  Illinois,  shipped  to 
England,  processed,  bottled,  labeled 
— that  is  the  important  thing — and 
shipped  back  to  Cook  County,  Illinois, 
where  at  a  higher  price  they  outsell 
not  only  equally  good  American  onions, 
but  identically  the  same  onions  under 
an  American  label. 

This  jobber  has  good  reasons  for 
wanting  to  replace  many  foreign  lines 
with  American  goods,  but  declares  that 
the  public  will  not  give  up  their  folly 


except  when  shown  an  overwhelming 
superiority  of  the  home  product. 

A  hardware  jobber  says  that  his  business  would 
be  more  profitable  and  satisfactory  if  he  could 
get  everything  in  this  country,  boreign  manu¬ 
facturers  rarely  make  deliveries  in  less  than 
five  months.  Estimating  stock  demands  for 
half-a-year  ahead  is  difficult  even  in  the  most 
staple  lines.  The  jobbing  houses  of  the  West 
base  their  trade  estimates  on  crops.  Whole¬ 
salers  of  the  East  add  to  this  factor  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  industrial  conditions.  Buyers  study 
their  markets  hard,  but  they  are  not  prophets, 
and  stocks  ordered  so  far  in  advance  are  apt  to 
be  either  too  small  or  too  large. 

The  hardware  jobber  as  well  as  the  wholesale 
grocer  would  be  glad  if  all  their  wants  could  be 
supplied  in  America.  Both  of  them  have  fac¬ 
tories  of  their  own  in  which  they  are  already 
introducing  processes  for  making  some  of  the 
thi  ngs  they  have  imported,  and  they  are  work¬ 
ing  with  other  manufacturers  to  make  sure  that 
they  can  get  in  this  country  nearly  all  of  the 
things  that  Europe  formerly  has  furnished. 

If  the  public  will  give  American  goods  a  fair 
trial  it  will  be  found  that  the  war  has  caused  us, 
as  consumers,  a  very  slight  loss.  I  here  are  few 
of  our  needs  that  cannot  be  better  filled  at  home. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  develop  a  prejudice  against 
foreign  goods.  It  is  essential  only  that  we  have 
no  prejudice  against  any  goods  whatever— that 
we  give  American  goods  a  chance  to  show  that 
they  are  as  good  or  better  than  the  things  we 
import— and  to  prefer  them  when  they  are  as 
good  or  better. 

THE  WHOLE  MATTER  IS  SQUARE¬ 
LY  UP  TO  THE  AMERICAN  CON¬ 
SUMER.  IT  IS  THE  CONSUMER  WHO 
HAS  DEMANDED  THE  FOREIGN 
LABEL— IT  MUST  BE  THE  CON¬ 
SUMER  WHO  NOW  DEMANDS  THE 
AMERICAN  LABEL.  LET’S  PRESENT 
A  UNITED  FRONT  IN  FAVOR 
OF  FAIR  PLAY  FOR  GOODS 

MADE  IN  U.  S.  A. 

^  r  _ _  , 
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rice- President  and  General  Manager 
P.  F.  Collier  &  Son.  Inc. 
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WINCHESTER 

Rifles  and  Shotguns 
MAKE  FINE  HOLIDAY  GIFTS 

A  Winchester  rifle  or  shotgun  for  a 
man  who  hunts ;  a  light-weight  rifle  or  a 
16  or  20  gauge  shotgun  for  an  out-of-door 
girl;  or  a  .22  caliber  rifle  or  a  shotgun  for 
a  boy,  will  make  a  very  acceptable  Christ¬ 
mas  present.  For  the  sake  of  complete¬ 
ness,  include  a  supply  of  Winchester 
cartridges  or  shotgun  shells. 

One  can  spend  a  little  or  a  good  deal  of 
money  for  a  Winchester  gun,  as  they  are 
made  in  various  styles,  which  sell  at 
prices  ranging  all  the  way  from  $3.50  for 
a  little  single  shot  to  $500  or  more  for  an 
elaborately  engraved  and  ornamented  rifle 
or  shotgun.  Your  local  dealer  can  tell 
you  all  about  them. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


BY  INVITATION 
MtMBCR  OK 
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San  Diego’s 
Exposition 


Evolutionary 

By 

JERRE  C.  MURPHY 


A  Twelve -Month  Summer  School  of  Efficiency 


DOES  any 
old  mas¬ 
ter  of  the 
art  o  f  hunting 
big  game  know 
whether  Colonel 
Roosevelt  ever 
saw  a  mocking 
bird  vanquish  a 
cat?  The  action 
has  taken  place. 

It  was  by  no 
trickery,  through 
no  fluke,  but  for 
merits  a  n  d  re¬ 
peatedly.  I  have 
an  intimate,  pro¬ 
longed,  and  joy¬ 
ful  acquaintance 
with  the  bird. 

He  w  a  s  first 
observed  early  in 
the  year  —  pos¬ 
sibly  February, 
probably  March. 

He  was  on  the 
pinnacle  of  a 
star  -  pine  tree, 
chirping  in  an  em¬ 
phatic  and  per¬ 
sistent  way  to  a 
somewhat  small¬ 
er  b  i  r  d  of  the 
same  feathered 
tribe  which  was 
resting  quietly 
on  a  1  o  w  e  r 
branch,  making 
much  use  of  its  eyes  after  the  fashion 
of  its  kind.  Despite  sex  problems  and 
marriage  tyranny  and  political  inequali¬ 
ties,  plainly  love  again  would  have  its 
way,  and  here  was  the  beginning  of  a 
new  family,  for  better  or  worse. 

Mrs.  Bird’s  Home  Life 

R.  MOCKING  BIRD  was  singing 
from  the  tree  top  the  glories  and 
enhancing  values  of  an  unobstructed 
view  site,  while  Mrs.  Mocking  Bird, 
nearer  ground,  was  looking  for  closet 
room  and  accommodations  for  unosten¬ 
tatious  hanging  out  clothes.  Suddenly 
the  female  bird  gave  a  shrill  note  of 
warning  and  flew  away,  followed  quickly 
by  a  silenced  mate.  Beneath  the  tree, 
with  Svengali  eyes  still  turned  upward, 
was  that  fine  Angora  cat.  Next  morning 
the  birds  were  back,  not  in  the  scant- 
limbed  pine,  but  in  an  adjacent  thick- 
leafed  great,  palm  tree,  laying  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  a  home  far  out  on  one  of  the 
upper  leaves,  where  no  wise  cat  would 
go.  It  was  a  full  month  later  when 
cat  and  bird  made  public  appearance  to¬ 
gether.  Seemingly  Mrs.  Bird  had  can¬ 
celed  all  social  engagements  and  was 
employed  exclusively  by  home  and  fam¬ 
ily  affairs.  Besides  meeting  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  providing  for  two  and  his 
multiplied  responsibilities  as  head  of 
a  household,  Mr.  Bird  did  most  of  the 
mocking  for  a  considerable  neighbor¬ 
hood.  He  worked  overtime  to  do  it, 
nights  and  Sundays  and  legal  holidays, 
mimicking  every  bird  noise  from  the  peep 
of  a  chicken  in  distress  to  the  caw  of 
a  crow  during  daytime,  mocking  himself 
to  keep  in  practice  after  sending  the 
nightingale  to  bed  in  the  dark  hours. 

Mr.  Bird  Mocks  Mrs.  Angora 

UST  at  this  critical  time  in  the  career 
of  the  mocking  bird,  which  was  a  fine 
morning  last  May,  the  Angora  cat, 
washed  and  combed  in  style  becoming 
its  ancestry  and  station,  marched  down 
the  sidewalk  to  make  a  few  formal  calls 
on  the  neighbors  and  to  pay  a  friendly 
visit  to  a  nearby  canon  lot  where  an 
aromatic  herb  (Nepeta  cataria)  flour¬ 
ishes.  It  started  across  the  street  with 
slow  and  measured  steps,  displaying  the 
ripe  dignity  of  conscious  wealth  of 
power.  As  it  came  almost  in  line  with 
the  star-pine  tree,  a  tiny  shadow  swept 
along  the  highway.  The  cat  paused  to 
observe.  Mr.  Mocking  Bird  swung  within 
a  half  inch  of  the  cat’s  ear  and  as  he 
passed  dropped  the  best  imitation  of  the 
old  Rebel  yell  of  1S63  ever  emitted  from 
so  small  an  instrument.  The  cat  was 
visibly  surprised  and  manifestly  annoyed. 
It  was  astonished  and  distressed  five  sec¬ 


onds  later  when 
the  bird  made 
the  return  trip 
over  the  same 
route,  omitting 
the  noise  and 
utilizing  its  ver¬ 
satile  little  bill 
to  collect  and 
carry  along  a 
few  golden  hairs 
from  the  luxuri¬ 
ant  growth  on 
the  cat’s  back. 
The  bird  flew 
home.  The  cat 
moved  on  some¬ 
what  more  ra¬ 
pidly,  with  more 
affectation  and 
less  ease  appar¬ 
ent  in  its  show 
of  composure.  Of 
course  the  cat 
came  back  in 
time.  The  bird 
played  a  return 
engagement  with 
variations.  1 1 
waited  patiently 
on  other  days 
for  new  oppor¬ 
tunities.  It  pur¬ 
sued  and  per¬ 
plexed  and  be¬ 
deviled  that  cat 
till  the  animal 
confessed  defeat 
by  surrendering  the  open  field  and  seek¬ 
ing  new  routes  of  travel. 

The  foregoing  trifling  little  true  story 
is  offered  as  Exhibit  A  in  the  case  of  the 
San  Diego  Exposition  vs.  An  Indifferent 
and  Selfish  World.  Because  what  the 
eagle  is  to  free  people,  what  the  owl  is 
to  modern  standpatters,  the  mocking 
ibird  appears  to  be  to  San  Diego  folk ;  a 
constant  source  of  inspiration  and  cour¬ 
age  and  pride  and  joy.  In  the  conception 
and  birth  and  growth  and  trials  and  tri¬ 
umphs  of  the  San  Diego  Exposition  there 
has  been  demonstrated  an  infinite  ca¬ 
pacity  for  giving  and  borrowing  and  do¬ 
ing  and  inventing  and  soaring  and  fall¬ 
ing  and  singing  and  fighting  and  flatter¬ 
ing  and  boasting  and  achieving.  And 
with  these  assets  the  mocking  bird 
earned  its  name  and  fame. 

San  Diego  Speaks  for  Herself 

HE  makers  of  San  Diego  could,  and 
did,  glory  in  the  town’s  possession  of 
20,000  inhabitants  in  the  year  1905. 
Counting  tourists  and  Mexican  laborers 
there  may  have  been  something  more 
than  30,000  people  within  the  spacious 
pueblo  limits  in  August,  1909.  Then  and 
there  it  was  solemnly  proposed  that  a 
World’s  Fair  in  San  Diego  would  be  a 
fitting  celebration  of  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  in  1915,  as  well  as  an  en¬ 
terprise  becoming  to  the  growing  ambi¬ 
tions  and  importance  of  the  town  as  the 
first  Pacific  port  of  call  in  United  States 
territory.  Honesty  compels  the  confes¬ 
sion  that  the  chief  material  assets  of  the 
city  at  that  time  consisted  of  the  large 
and  handsome  bay  harbor,  in  much  the 
same  stage  of  development  and  com¬ 
mercial  use  as  when  Father  Junipero 
Serra  founded  the  Spanish  Mission  and 
town  in  17G9,  and  a  climate  incomparable 
in  the  United  States  for  even  range  of 
temperature  throughout  the  year,  made 
delightful  to  human  sensibilities  by  a 
blending  of  sun-kissed  atmosphere  with  sea- 
kissed  breezes.  These  resources  were  reen¬ 
forced  by  a  second  generation  of  the  men 
inspired  with  the  abiding  hope  and  confi¬ 
dence  that  gave  creation  to  the  great,  and 
greatly  disastrous,  boom  era  last  century. 

For  Fame  and  Future 

HIS  working  force  was  sustained  by 
the  support  and  dignity  of  a  small 
group  of  men  with  acquired  fortunes. 
Such  was  the  expanded  village  layout 
with  which  San  Diego  cheerfully  offered 
to  engage  in  competition  with  State  and 
national  metropolises  in  the  World’s  Fair 
business,  and  to  wager  its  future  on  the 
result. 

Credit  for  the  inception  of  the  work 
belongs  to  G.  Aubrey  Davidson,  in  1909 


San  Diego  blends  in  her  Fair  buildings — here  it 
is  the  Science  and  Education  Building — Span¬ 
ish  and  Moorish  and  Mission  styles 
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president  of  the  local  commerce  organiza¬ 
tion  and  of  a  bank.  His  suggestion  was 
approved  forthwith.  An  exposition  com- 
nanv  was  incorporated  immediately. 
Stock  to  the  amount  of  $fi 000, 000  was 
subscribed  by  citizens. 

San  Diego  Wakes  Up 

WHEN  San  Francisco  and  New  Or¬ 
leans  borrowed  the  San  Diego  idea 
rind  engaged  in  a  contest  to  decide  which 
one  should  gather  the  fruit  of  it  the  San 
Diego  champions  yielded  right  of  way  to 
the  might  of  greater  wealth  and  in¬ 
fluence  The  exposition  officials  made  a 
business  as  well  as  a  virtue  of  loyalty 
to  California,  and  secured  an  agreement 
in  writing  with  the  San  Francisco  fan- 
managers.  Thereby  it  was  stipulated 
that  there  should  be  two  expositions  in 
California  in  1915,  San  Diego  to  confine 
her  efforts  in  exploitation  to  the  south- 
western  United  States,  Mexico,  Central 
and  South  America,  giving  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  world  to  the  west-coast 
metropolis. 

From  this  necessary  change  of  plan 
San  Diego 
evolved  a  scheme 
for  an  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  his¬ 
tory  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the 
peoples  and  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  new 
world  brought 
under  Spanish 
conquest,  and 
adopted  the 
method  of  “proc¬ 
esses  instead  of 
products”  for 
her  exhibition  of 
progress  in  the 
United  States.  A 
tract  of  614 
acres,  consisting 
of  high  mesas 
and  deep  canons 
in  their  wild 
state  on  high 
ground,  c  o  m  - 
manding  superb 
views  of  city, 
bay,  ocean, 
islands,  and 
mountain,  w  a  s 
selected  for  an 
exposition  site. 

San  Diego  issued 
bonds  for  almost 
$2,000,000  for 
permanent  park 
improve- 
ments.  The  State 
of  California  ap¬ 
propriated  $250,- 
000  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  building  on 
this  exposition 
site  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  a  mu¬ 
seum  of  State 
history.  The 
eight  counties  of 
“Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia”  contrib¬ 
uted  more  than  a 
like  sum  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  ex¬ 
hibition  building 
and  an  outdoor 
growing  exhibit. 

Counties  within 
the  vast  San 
Joaquin  and 
Sacramento 
velleys,  which 
cover  the  cen¬ 
tral  part  of  the 
State  to  the 
northern  border, 
followed  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  collec¬ 
tive  specializing  for  exposition  enter¬ 
prise.  Thus  the  exposition  projectors 
provided  a  site,  now  cheaply  appraised 
at  $4,000,000,  and  more  than  a  like  sum 
in  real  money  for  buildings  and  exploita¬ 
tion.  A  small  army  of  San  Diego 
“boosters”  was  sent  abroad  in  the  world. 
These  successors  to  the  early  mission 
fathers  of  California  were  to  create  in¬ 
terest,  convert  skeptics,  convince  princes, 
potentates,  governors,  lawmakers,  manu¬ 
facturers — everybody  and  anybody — with 
exhibiting  and  appropriating  powers. 

In  eighteen  months’  time  San  Diego 
had  been  located  on  the  map.  The  late 
E.  H.  Harriman  was  discovered  to  be 
behind  the  building  of  a  new  transcon¬ 
tinental  railway  with  sea  terminals  at 
San  Diego’s  “harbor  of  the  sun.”  Realty 
values  multiplied.  Hundreds  of  winter 
tourists  became  thousands.  These  were 


taught  that  a  locality  with  fluctuations 
of  climate  throughout  many  years  so 
slight  that  its  weather  might  be  recorded 
by  a  horizontal  thermometer  offered 
quite  as  delightful  refuge  from  summer 
heat  as  from  winter  cold.  Visitors,  be¬ 
came  investors.  Transients  turned  into 
residents.  Within  a  four-year  term  of 
endeavor  a  grand  total  of  more  than 
$40,000,000  has  been  expended  for  public 
utilities,  city  improvements,  and  private 
building  enterprises,  in  this  town  which 
had  lain  dormant  and  been  reputed  dead 
for  a  full  quarter  century  following  the 
“busted-boom”  indigene  to  almost  every 
ambitious  new  town  in  the  West.  Comes 
now  a  season  of  horrible  nightmare  to  the 
talented  artists  of  the  fairyland  play. 


Never  Told  Their  Troubles 

B' 


Do  Not  Miss  the 


USINESS  depression  spreading  over 
the  civilized  world  could  not  miss  a 
place  so  important  as  San  Diego  or  an 
undertaking  so  dependent  upon  general 
prosperity  as  an  international  exposi¬ 
tion.  The  ruction  in  Mexico  subtracted 
one  of  the  most  promising  exhibitors 

and  one  of  the 
most  fruitful 
fields  for  ex¬ 
ploitation  work. 
Brazil,  whose  in¬ 
terest  and  good 
offices  h  a  d  been 
enlisted  early,  ex¬ 
perience  d  a 
chan  g  e  of  ad¬ 
ministration  and 
policy  and 
abandoned  large 
plans  for  the 
fair.  Many  State 
legislatures 
which  had 
shown  apprecia¬ 
tion  shied  at  the 
appropria¬ 
tion  point.  Ex¬ 
hibitors  in  the 
national  field 
were  found  coy 
and  reluctant  to 
seek  stimulation 
of  business  in  a 
stagnant  market 
by  extraordinary 
publicity  ex¬ 
penses. 

The  builders 
and  the  man¬ 
agers  and  the 
men  who  col¬ 
lected  funds 
never  told  their 
troubles.  They 
simply  discov¬ 
ered  two  new 
miracle  workers. 

Colonel  David 
Charles  Collier 
decided  that  San 
Diego  could  give 
the  world  some¬ 
thing  new  in  the 
exposition  line 
more  attractive 
to  visitors  than 
anything  hereto¬ 
fore  known.  Di¬ 
re  c  t  o  r  General 
Davis  added  the 
detail  of  effi¬ 
ciency  in  service 
to  efficiency  of 
construction  i  n 
accord  with  the 
Collier  purpose 
and  esthetic 
plan. 

Colonel  Collier 
accumulated  a 
fortune  in  San 
Diego,  and  spent 
much  of  it  in 
promoting  the  San  Diego  Exposition.  He 
traveled  into  three  continents  and  over 
most  States  of  the  Union  in  the  work, 
refused  all  salary  for  his  four  years 
service,  paid  his  own  expenses  of 
travel,  and  quit  only  when  he  could  no 
longer  live  and  work  without  pay.  When 
he  returned  to  his  home  city  after  his 
retirement  from  fair  work  he  was  wel¬ 
comed  with  a  reception  by  thousands  of 
people  and  given  a  loving  cup  big  enough 
for  a  water  cooler.  He  returned  the  com¬ 
pliments  with  the  announcement  that  he 
had  accepted  the  presidency  of  a  railroad 
company  organized  to  build  a  short-line 
route  from  Denver  to  San  Diego  through 
new  territory. 

H.  O.  Davis  created  a  very  favorable 
impression  when  he  first  met  the  exposi- 
—  officials  as  one  of  the  county  com 


Third  Call  for 

Christmas  Dinner— 


yet  the  only  response  is  the  merry  click  of  the 
balls  as  mother  banks  the  number  “7  right  into 
the  corner  pocket ! 

“Bully  shot!”  cries  Master  Dick. 

Father  groans — “ That  finishes  me!” 

“And  it  also  ends  this  hunger  strike,”  adds  mother. 

A  good  laugh  all  around.  Then  they’re  off  to 
the  dining  room,  where  everybody  plays  the  whole 
game  over  at  the  feast ! 


This  is  the  royal  sport  of  CAROM  or  POCKET  BIL¬ 
LIARDS  that  thousands  of  families  are  playing  right  at  home! 

And  now  —  this  Christmas  —  give  your  folks  a  scientific 
Brunswick  Table.  Only  a  small  investment.  \et  it  keeps 
boys  home ,  and  pays  big  dividends  in  pleasure  all  your  life! 


Christmas  Number 


For  Christmas — The  Brunswick 


Mary  Roberts  Rinehart’s 
Beautiful  Story 

“The  Truce  of  God’’ 


“BABY  GRAND” 

Home  Carom  or  Pocket  Billiard  Table 


James  Whitcomb  Riley’s 
Latest  Poem,  the  First 
He  Has  Written  in  Years 

“What  Old  Santa 
Overheard  ” 


And  a  Number  of  Other 
Remarkable  Features 


He 

of 


An  imposing  masterpiece — not  a  toy  built  of  rare  San 
Domingo  mahogany,  richly  inlaid.  Has  the  life,  the  speed, 
the  accuracy  —  all  the  scientific  playing  qualities  that  have 
made  the  name  BRUNSWICK  stand  for  super-excellence 
around  the  world.  Equipped  with  genuine  Vermont  slate  bed, 
fast  imported  billiard  cloth  and  Monarch  cushions,  famed 
lightning  action.  Sizes  3  ft.  by  6  ft.,  3/4  ft.  by  7  ft.  and 


for 


4  ft.  by  8  ft.;  Brunswick  “Grand"  4 %  ft.  by  9  ft. 


FREE  Home  Trial — 
A  Year  to  Pay 


Royal  New  Billiard 
Book  Ready 


Yes,  you  are  welcome  to  try 
any  Brunswick  right  in  your 
own  home,  30  days  free.  Then 
pay  us  only  a  small  amount  month¬ 
ly,'  terms  as  low  as  20  cents  a  day  ! 

High-class  Playing  Outfit  given 
free  with  each  table — balls,  hand- 
tapered  cues,  rack,  markers,  table 
cover,  tips,  cue  clamps,  spiriUevel, 
expert  book,  “How  to  Play,”  etc. 


“Billiards — TheHome  Magnet” 
richly  pictures  all  tables  in  actual 
colors,  including  unique  “Convert¬ 
ible”  models  that  serve  as  perfect  ■ 
Dining  and  Library  Tables  when 
not  in  use  for  billiards.  This  book 
reveals  the  rollicking  sport  thou¬ 
sands  are  planning  for  Christmas! 
Gives  full  details— low  factory 
prices.  Sent  free  !  Now  mail  the 
coupon  before  the  edition  is  gone. 
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missioners  from  the  Sacramento  Valley, 
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The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co. 

Dept.  8D,  623-633  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

Please  send  me  free  color  illustrated  book. 

“Billiards— The  Home  Magnet” 

and  details  of  your  30-day  home  trial  offer. 


Name  . . . 
A  ddress. 
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COLLIER’S  FOR 


Beats  Nature 

In  Oil  Storage  and  Economy 


The  Bowser  way  of  storing  and  con¬ 
serving  oil  excels  Nature’s  way.  Where 
Nature  utilizes  mile-depth  rock,  Bowser 
employs  steel. 

Where  nature  allows  oil  to  be  lost 
and  wasted  when  tapped  to  the  surface, 
the  Bowser  system  automatically  meas¬ 


ures  and  records  it — even  to  computing 
the  price  for  odd-quantity  lots. 

And  where  Nature’s  oil  can  be  ex 
posed  to  the  elements  and  fire,  Bowser 
kept  oil  is  always  air-tight,  weather 
proof,  thief-proof — loss  proof  every  way 
All  vital  qualities  of  the  oil  are  kept  safe 


Oil  Storage  Systems 

For  Every  Purpose 


Wherever  oil  of  any  kind  is  handled,  there  is  use  for  a  Bowser  System.  Over 
a  million  users  of  the  three-hundred  different  Bowser  Systems  testify  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Bowser  idea.  The  saving  in  oil,  time,  money  and  life  is  simply 
incalculable. 

STORES:  H  ere  a  Bowser  system  keeps  kerosene  and  other 
oils  underground  —safe  and  sound.  Away  from  other  merchan¬ 
dise.  One  simple  stroke  and  exact  pre-determined  quantities 
are  pumped  into  the  store  right  into  the  container,  ready  for  de¬ 
livery.  No  mistakes  or  lost  oil.  No  “smelly”  store.  No  having 
to  leave  store,  or  to  grope  for  oil  in  the  dark.  Soon  pays  for  it¬ 
self  in  oil  and  time  saved. 

FACTORIES:  Here  every  man  is  Bowser-checked,  made  re¬ 
sponsible  and  careful  where  the  oil  he  uses  is  concerned.  No 
more  time-wasting  “oil-line.”  No  yarn-swapping  at  a  leaky 
bung-hole.  No  dirty  oil  to  impair  the  machinery. 

GARAGES:  Gasolene  is  Bowser-stored  underground.  No 
evaporation,  no  lost  power,  no  dirty  oil  to  clog  the  cylinders. 
And,  best  of  all— a  safe  garage.  No  danger  from  oil  vapors  that 
invite  disaster  from  metal-shod  heels  and  lighted  cigars. 

Write  today  saying  for  what  purpose.  No  charge  or  obligation  of 
any  kind. 


Sales  Offices  in  all  O  17  1 9  ^  Engineers,  Manufact- 

Centersand  d*  •  DOW 0£  lllCs  urers  and  Original 

Representatives  OAO  c  r  ¥  -  Patentees  of 

Everywhere  202  Thomas  St.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Oil  Handling  Devices 

Canadian  Factory,  307  Frazer  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario 


For  His  Christmas 

Give  him  a  Rockwell  Reminder  for 
1915.  A  daily  calendar  (twelve 
monthly  pads)  on  bond  paper,  and 
leather  cover  holiliu:'  two  months 
at  a  time.  Insert  new  pad  each 
month.  Nolee  gngements ahead. 
Tear  off  leaves  daily  ami  for¬ 
getting  is  impossible. 

Size  3  in.  by  5  in. 
Just  Jits  the  vest  pocket. 

,  Genuine  Pigskin  or  Seal  $1.00 
\  Fine  Black  Leather  .50 
Name  on  cover  in  gold  extra  .25 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  —  Money  back  if  vat  satirfied. 

ROCKWELL  PRINTING  CO.,  1097  Clinton  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J 


This  Catalog  Free 


Write  for  ft 

J.  M.  Hanson-Bennett  Magazine 
Agency  is  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Save  Magazine  Money 

Our  1915  catalog  lists  more  than 

3000  Periodicals  and  Club 
Offers.  It’s  a  Big  Money- 
Saver.  Send  us  your  name 
and  address  today. 

War  Map  of  Europe,  in  colors, 

(almost  2x3  ft.  in  size)  fcdt 

J.M.  HANSON-BENNETT 

Magazine  Agency 

223  W.  Jackson  Blvd. .  Chicago,  III. 


A  Handsome  Parlor  Davenport  By  Day— 
A  Roomy,  Comfortable  Bed  at  Night! 


Whether  your  home  is  largeor  small, 

a  Kroehler  Bed  Davenport  will  be  a  great 
convenience.  It  has  the  exact  appearance  of  a 
handsome  parlor  davenport.  At  nigl^t  it 
serves  as  a  regular  or  extra  bed. 

A  gentle  pull  on  the  strap  at  back  of  seat 
unfolds  a  full  size,  sanitary,  all  steel  bed 
frame  and  springs.  It  closes  as  easily. 

Separate,  removable  felted  cotton 
mattress.  You  don’t  sleep  on  the 
upholstering.  Room  for  bedding 
when  closed.  Indestructible  — 

Luxuriously  Comfortable  either 
as  a  bed  or  davenport. 

Saves  Space,  Saves  Furniture  Ex¬ 
pense.  Makes  1  Room  Seem  Like 2. 

Hundreds  of  styles.  Our  huge 
rapacity  enables  us  to  give  the 
best  quality  at  low  prices.  There 
are  4  Types  of 

KROEHLER 

Bed  Davenports  |  » 

Unifold,  Duofold,  Daveno  &  Kodav. 

Anyone  of  them  will  please 
you.  The  Kroehler  trade- 
mark  on  the  metal  frame  of 
every  bed  is  a  GUARANTEE 
OF  QUALITY.  Insist  on  see¬ 
ing  it  before  you  buy. 


As  A  Bed 


Sale  by  All  Reliable  FURNITURE  STORES. 

MFG.  CO.,  Naperville,  Ill.  Binghamton,  N.Y.  Kankakee,  Ill.  Cleveland,  O. 


Don’t  accept  a  substitute.  If  your 
dealer  will  not  supply  you,  write  us. 


They  made  inquiries  and  learned  that  he 
had  been  extremely  efficient  in  a  highly 
responsible  position  in  Chicago;  so  he 
was  induced  to  come  to  San  I  >iogo,  and  has 
proved  a  valuable  and  satisfactory  man. 

Handing  It  to  Mr.  Davis 

A  YOUNG  newspaperman  with  Chicago 
experience,  employed  in  exposition 
work  for  a  time,  told  the  story : 

“II.  O.?  He’s  the  first  page  and  worth 
the  space  in  any  man’s  paper.  You’ll 
know  him  the  first  time  you  meet  him. 
He’s  all  there  all  the  time.  When  he 
reached  San  Diego  the  officials  were 
ready  with  a  lot  of  fine  talk  about  what 
the  Sacramento  Valley  people  could  do 
here.  He  reciprocated  with  a  few  ideas 
about  what  the  San  Diego  Exposition 
could  do  to  make  the  other  doing  worth 
while.  A  short  time  later  they  asked  him 
to  come  again,  and  invited  him  to  take 
up  work  in  line  with  his  ideas.  That  was 
in  January,  J.91 3.  In  July  he  was  made 
Director  General.  He  can  hand  down 
more  decisions  in  ten  hours  than  a 
United  States  Supreme  Court  will  in  ten 
years,  and  they  will  be  just  as  final  and 
a  lot  more  explicit.” 

Here  is  Mr.  Davis’s  solution  of  the  ex¬ 
position  problem  as  it  has  been  worked 
out  by  and  for  San  Diego. 

“There  was  forced  on  San  Diego  the 
realization  that  if  the  smaller  city  was 
to  hold  a  successful  exposition  it  must  be 
radically  different  from  any  other 
World’s  Fair.  To-day  that  difference  is 
discernible.  In  1915  it  will  he  obvious. 
In  the  years  to  follow  it  will  he  insistent 
and  unmistakable.  Briefly  it  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  temporary  display  and 
permanent  development.  Each  effort  has 
its  place  without  opposition  to  the  other. 
San  Diego  evolved  the  idea  of  showing 
to  every  visitor  not  the  finished  product 
but  the  process.  That  is  true  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  of  manufacture,  of  the  reality 
and  potentiality  in  both. 

Homeseekers — Hail! 

E  are  building  what  we  believe  to 
be  a  constructive  exposition,  the 
first  of  its  kind — one  that  will  not.  we 
are  convinced,  leave  stagnation  behind 
it:  one  that  will  appeal  with  correspond¬ 
ing  force  to  banker,  to  manufacturer,  to 
seller,  and  where  even  the  casual  tourist 
may  come  for  and  get  amusement,  and 
go  away  with  an  education.  That  will, 
we  expect,  give  impetus  to  the  settlement 
of  the  land  and  the  development  of  our 
agricultural  resources.  It  will,  we  hope, 
point  the  way  toward  the  solution  of  the 
greatest  problem  facing  the  United  States 
to-day,  the  concentration  of  population 
in  the  cities  and  the  turning  of  the  tide 
back  to  the  land. 

“A  city’s  territory  is  limited  only  by 
the  competition  of  other  cities,  and.  with 
the  exception  of  certain  natural  reJ 
sources  peculiar  to  some  localities,  that 
competition  is  defined  by  transportation 
facilities  and  rates.  To  determine  just 
what  the  Panama  Canal  means  to  San 
Diego,  and  to  find  the  limits  of  our  back 
country,  we  took  freight  rates  on  com¬ 
modities  originating  in  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  centers  of  the  East,  carried  them  by 
rail  to  salt  water,  brought  them  through 
the  canal  to  San  Diego  and  again  car¬ 
ried  them  eastward  by  rail  until  we  met 
competing  freight  rates  by  rail  from  the 
point  of  origin.  That  far  we  can  deliver 
merchandise  from  eastern  factories  for 
less  money  than  can  he  done  in  any 
other  manner.  By  like  rules,  we  can  take 
products  from  there  to  the  markets  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  Europe  for 
less  money  than  they  can  he  shipped 
otherwise.  We  find  that  San  Diego  can 
thus  serve  a  million  square  miles  of  ter¬ 
ritory,  roughly  bounded  by  El  Taso.  Den¬ 
ver,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Tonopah,  Nev. 


“We  secured  a  force  of  expert  statis¬ 
ticians  and  now  have  exhaustive  data 
embracing  the  following  information  for 
this  territory  by  States,  counties,  and 
valleys:  the  total  area  of  each  valley,  the 
length  of  the  growing  season,  the  princi¬ 
pal  farm  products,  the  water  respurces, 
the  distance  from  transportation,  the 
total  acreage  under  cultivation  by  irri¬ 
gation  and  by  dry-farming  methods,  the 
percentage  of  increase  in  cultivation  in 
the  last  three  years,  the  acreage  yet 
available  for  cultivation  by  both  methods 
of  farming.  This  information  is  in  mi¬ 
nute  detail  on  every  valley  or  plain  of 
2,000  acres  or  over. 

New  Thoughts  for  the  Farm 

HUS  the  San  Diego  Exposition  will 
inaugurate  a  great  practical  ‘baek- 
to-the-land’  movement  that  should  result 
in  great  good  to  the  entire  country.  We 
have  devised  an  entirely  new  method  of 
conveying  information  to  the  homeseeker. 
A  visitor  can  learn  the  certain  place 
where  crops  in  which  he  is  interested 
can  be  grown,  can  locate  land  available 
for  the  desired  use,  learn  its  proximity 
to  markets,  its  environment  as  regards 
home,  educational,  and  religious  advan¬ 
tages.  On  the  model  farm  and  on  the 
demonstration  fields  at  our  exposition 
the  men  will  find  exhaustive  exhibits  of 
labor-saving  machinery  in  actual  use  at 
real  farm  work  throughout  the  entire 
year.  In  the  Home  Economy  building 
and  in  the  model  farm  buildings,  the 
women  will  see  in  use  the  aids  that 
modern  invention  gives  to  remove  drudg¬ 
ery  from  the  farm  home. 

“The  same  scheme  of  animate  progres¬ 
sive  exhibition  has  been  carried  out  in 
every  possible  department.  Ninety-five 
per  cent  of  our  exhibition  space  is  taken 
now — not  by  miscellaneous  applications 
of  mere  advertisers,  but  taken  under 
contracts,  actionable  in  law,  by  agents 
sent  out  by  us  to  desired  exhibitors.  No 
more  than  two  exhibits  of  a  kind  are 
accepted,  and  our  exhibitors  include 
above  fiOO  of  the  leading  industrial  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  country.  There  is  a  full 
mile  of  amusement  frontage  on  the 
Isthmus,  the  ‘Midway’  of  our  fair,  and 
no  concession  has  been  granted  to  any 
fair-worn  show  or  for  any  fake  per¬ 
formance.  One  hundred  acres  are  cov¬ 
ered  by  fifteen  general  exhibit  and  main 
buildings,  a  like  area  is  given  to  the 
county  and  State  and  foreign  buildings. 
Landscape  gardens  and  parkings  will  oc¬ 
cupy  200  acres.  As  much  more  ground 
is  devoted  to  citrus  and  other  fruits, 
orchards,  and  to  model  farm  and  demon¬ 
stration  fields. 

A  Year  of  Flowers 

ITH  a  climate  which  gives  us  the 
full  twelve-months  growing  period, 
with  veritable  wildernesses  of  roses  al¬ 
ways  in  bloom  and  evergreen  groves  of 
palms  and  acacias  and  eucalyptus  and  pep¬ 
per  trees,  and  vines,  and  flowers,  and 
shrubs  in  greater  variety  than  can  be  col¬ 
lected  in  all  seasons  from  every  other 
part  of  the  LTnited  States,  with  our  miles 
of  colonnades  grown  out  of  the  architec¬ 
tural  scheme  of  Spanish-Moorish  designs, 
and  our  myriad  attractive  features  of 
environment — we  shall  not  claim  the 
greatest  fair  in  world  history;  but  for 
men,  women,  and  children,  whether 
seeking  promotion  of  business,  profitable 
knowledge  or  variety  of  entertainment, 
we  will  he  prepared  to  present  the  most 
complete  collection  ever  yet  brought  to¬ 
gether  of  Processes  that  Produce. 

“The  San  Diego  Exposition  will  open 
at  midnight  of  December  31,  1914,  and 
will  remain  open  day  and  evening  until 
midnight.  December  31.  1915.  It  will 
open  without  debt  and  with  money  in 
the  bank.” 


German  Sea  Raiders 

( Continued  from  page  1 1 ) 


and  ammunition  were  hidden  on  various 
parts  of  the  island.  These  hiding  places 
were  located  and  their  contents  de¬ 
stroyed.  That  accomplished,  the  Num¬ 
ber ff  and  the  collier  weighed  anchors  and 
steamed  away. 

Until  November  1  the  world  beard 
nothing  of  the  Niimberg.  On  the  night 
of  October  14.  however,  persons  on  the 
island  of  St.  Felix,  about  300  miles  off 
the  coast  of  Chile,  saw  a  great  flash  in 
the  sky.  The  explosion  that  caused  it 
was  so  far  away  that  it  was  heard  only 
as  a  rumble.  Two  days  later,  however, 
there  were  washed  up  on  the  beach  of  the 
island  shattered  fragments  of  what  had 


been  woodwork  on  a  collier.  Soft-coal 
dust  was  found  crammed  in  the  cracks 
of  every  two  pieces  of  wood  that  were 
joined  together. 

On  November  1  the  Niimberg,  with  the 
Scharnhorst.  Gneisenuu,  Bremen,  and 
Leipzig,  took  part  in  an  engagement 
with  the  British  fleet  under  Sir  Chris¬ 
topher  Cradock  off  Valparaiso.  Chile. 
The  British  cruisers  Good  Hope  and  Mon¬ 
mouth  were  sunk  in  that  battle,  the  first 
of  any  consequence  between  vessels  of 
the  same  class,  and  other  British  war¬ 
ships  were  damaged.  The  Admiralty, 
five  days  after  the  battle,  announced  that 
Sir  Christopher  had  gone  down  with  the 
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is  a  glass  humidor  of  famous  Tuxedo  tobacco, 
received  this  appropriate,  delightful,  sensible  gift 
increased  by  many  thousands.  Give  him  a  humi 

weeks _ in  his  office  or  by  his  fireside — and  each  c 

you  to  him  in  pleased  and  thankful  revery. 

Tuxedo  can  be  smoked  all  day  long  withoi 
the  smoker’s  throat  or  mouth,  as  is  proved  by  the 
Caruso,  William  Faversham,  Harry  Lauder,  and 
professional,  public  and  business  life. 

Tuxedo  is  made  from  the  finest,  mildest  leav 
fully  cured  and  aged  so  that  it  burns  slow  and  cc 

Tuxedo  has  the  advantage— over  other  1 
“Tuxedo  Process,”  which  absolutely  prevents 
keeps  it  fresh  and  moist  to  the  last  pipeful. 

Tuxedo  is  endorsed  by  thousai 
public  men  as  the  one  pe\ 
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AR  Issue  No.  1  of  the  Scientific  American  gives  exact 
and  detailed  information  concerning  the  Armies  of  the 

countries  engaged,  their 
comparative  strength, 
armament,  signal  and  tele¬ 
graph  service,  medical  and 
ambulance  service,  etc. 


WAR  ISSUE  No 
SEPTEMBER  5,  1914 


The  comparative  size  and 
strength  of  the  Navies  of 
the  Triple  Entente  and 
the  Dual  Alliance — illus¬ 
trations  of  all  the  types  of 
battleships,  cruisers,  tor¬ 
pedo  boats,  etc.,  of  each 
Navy,  together  with  a  de¬ 
scription  of  their  guns,  cali¬ 
bre,  weight,  velocity,  etc. 
— aeroplanes  and  dirigibles 
of  each  nation.  Illustrated 
by  110  photographs  and 
War  Map  in  four  colors. 


War  Issue  No.  3  tel  Is  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  efficiency  of  the  German,  French 
and  English  Armies,  descriptions  and 
illustrations  of  the  Japanese  Navy, 
and  most  interesting  data  on  Torpe¬ 
does,  Submarines,  and  Armoured 
Automobiles,  with  illustrations  of 
their  use  in  the  present  great  conflict. 


These  three  great  numbers  of  the 
Scientific  American  give  one  full 
and  accurate  data  concerning  the 
War,  the  Armies,  Navies,  Forts, 
Aeroplanes  and  Submarines.  Each 
article  by  an  expert  authority. 


Everynumberof  theScientific  Amer¬ 
ican,  from  now  until  the  end  of  the 
War,  will  contain  authoritative  il¬ 
lustrated  articles  on  the  War  and 
the  progress  of  the  contending 
Armies  and  Navies. 


War  Issue  No.2  fully  describes  the 
French,  Belgium  and  German  forti¬ 
fications,  Army  trenches,  big  Siege 
Guns  of  Germany  and  Austria,  with 
illustrations;  Our  Latin-American 
opportunity”  with  opinions  from 
prominent  business  men  and  au¬ 
thoritative  history  of  the  United 
States  Merchant  Marine. 
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HERE  IS  AN  EXCEPTIONAL  OFFER 

The  three  great  War  Numbers  (price  25  cents  each)  and  the 
Scientific  American  for  four  months  (16  numbers)  all  for  $1.00 

This  is  a  trial  subscription  offer  made  especially  for  those  who  want  to  obtain  scien¬ 
tific,  authoritative  and  accurate  information  from  week  to  week 
regarding  this,  the  greatest  War  of  all  time. 


Munn  &  Co., 
Inc. 

301  Broadway 
New  York. 


C.  W. 


CLIP  AND  FILL  IN  THE  COUPON  AT  ONCE 

— send  it  to  us,  together  with  $1.00,  money  or  postal  order, 
and  we  will  send  you  copies  of  the  War  Issues  Nos.  1, 
2  and  3,  and  begin  your  subscription  immediately. 

\  DO  THIS  NOW.  YOU  WILL  WANT 

.  \  TO  PRESERVE  THESE  NUMBERS 

Address . \  OF  THE  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN. 


Enclosed  find  $1.00; 
send  me  “Scientific 
American’’  for  sixteen 
weeks  commencing  cur¬ 
rent  issue  and  copies  of 
War  issues  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3, 


Name. 


P.  O. 


MUNN  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

361  Broadway  New  York  City 


crew  of  900  men  and  officers  on  his  ship. 
Approximately  a  thousand  more  men 
were  also  lost  in  the  engagement.  And 
after  it  was  over  the  German  ships 
steamed  into  Valparaiso  and  coaled. 
That  was  the  first  time  since  the  war 
started  that  these  vessels  had  sought  a 
port  to  take  on  fuel.  Several  days  later 
the  Leipzig  accompanied  the  Dresden, 
which  had  made  her  way  around  Cape 
Horn  from  the  Atlantic,  into  Valparaiso. 
There  the  Dresden  coaled. 

The  other  German  warships  disappeared 
after  they  left  Valparaiso.  Where  they 
went  is  not  known  as  this  is  written.  It  is  a 
safe  assumption,  however,  that  the 
Kaiser’s  naval  strategists,  sitting  in  Berlin 
three  years  ago,  determined  all  that. 

What  Every  German  Captain  Knows 

HE  British  fleet  steamed  into  am¬ 
bush  off  the  coast  of  Chile — this  is 
admitted,  even  by  the  Admiralty.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Germans 
knew,  for  two  weeks  prior  to  the  battle, 
the  exact  location  of  the  British  ships. 

On  the  war  maps  of  the  seven  seas 
given  to  the  commanders  of  German 
ships  there  was  a  little  red  cross  some¬ 
where  between  the  coast  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Easter  Island.  The  exact  loca¬ 
tion  of  that  cross  I  do  not  know.  But 
the  German  ships  that  engaged  the  Brit¬ 
ish  fleet  off  Valparaiso  gathered  there 
about  October  15.  They  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  Pacific. 

The  German  cruisers  that  have  oper¬ 
ated  in  the  Atlantic  have  been  handi¬ 
capped  to  a  certain  extent  because  only 
three  of  their  base  ships  succeeded  in 
reaching  spots  where  they  could  he  of 
any  service.  Of  these  one  was  the  Kron- 
prinz  Wilhelm,  which  sneaked  out  of 
New  York  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
war,  loaded  to  her  utmost  capacity  with 
coal.  The  Kronprinz  was  caught  once 
coaling  the  cruiser  Karlsruhe.  Soon  after 
that  an  English  cruiser  intercepted  wire¬ 
less  messages  passing  between  the  Dres¬ 
den  and  the  Kronprinz  Wilhelm. 

What  has  become  of  the  Kronprinz  Wil¬ 
helm  since  then?  She  has  not  been  cap¬ 
tured.  She  has  not  put  into  any  port. 
Her  coal  lias  been  taken  by  warships,  and 
it  has  been  physically  Impossible  for  her 
to  reach  any  port  in  Germany. 

One  of  two  things  has  happened  to  this 
steamer — she  has  either  been  sent  to  some 
remote  spot  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  or  been 
sunk  by  a  German  war  vessel  to  prevent 
her  from  being  captured.  The  last  con¬ 
clusion  is  the  more  probable.  One  thing 
is  certain :  the  Kronprinz  Wilhelm  is  of 
do  more  use  to  the  German  Government. 

Raids  and  Romance 

HE  Karlsruhe  and  the  Dresden,  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  Atlantic,  have  been  fortu¬ 
nate  in  their  campaign  against  British 
shipping.  All  told,  they  have  sunk  twelve 
English  ships.  But  before  the  German 
guns  opened  fire  on  the  captives  the  coal 
aboard  them  was  transferred,  if  needed, 
to  the  bunkers  of  the  cruisers.  Only  once 
in  three  months  has  either  one  of  them 
put  into  port.  In  their  activity,  the  two 
German  ships  have  burned  probably  more 
than  twelve  times  the  quantity  of  coal 
they  can  carry. 

The  cruiser  Emden,  which  was  termed 
by  the  English,  who  always  appreciate 
daring  and  valor,  “The  Terror  of  the 
East,”  was  hunted  by  every  English, 
French,  and  Japanese  ship  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  in  which  she  operated  until  the 
speedy  Australian  cruiser  Sydney,  on  No¬ 
vember  9,  drove  her  ashore  on  the  Keel¬ 
ing  Islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  de¬ 
stroyed  her.  None  of  them,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  those  that  met  destruction  at 
her  hands,  those  she  showed  her  heels  to, 
and  the  Sydney,  even  saw  her  smoke.  She 
coaled  in  no  port  during  all  her  opera¬ 
tions  and  yet  her  wake  was  written  in 
many  waters. 

The  Emden’s  raids  were  periodical. 
She  struck  and  made  her  escape  a  dozen 
times.  Before  she  went  down  she  sank 
twenty-two  ships  flying  flags  of  the  allied 
nations.  Her  shells  destroyed  more  than 
$5,00.0,000  worth  of  shipping.  She 
stopped  at  no  dare-devil  exploit.  She 
even  disguised  herself  to  carry  out  her 
mission  of  destruction. 

How  the  Emden  Coaled 

N  September  22  “The  Terror  of  the 
East”  steamed  into  the  harbor  of 
Madras  flying  a  French  flag.  When  she 
was  within  range,  the  flag  fluttered 
down.  The  German  ensign  was  run  up 
instead  and  she  let  go  with  her  batteries 
at  the  shore.  Some  of  the  shells  ■  tore 
through  the  great  oil  tanks  and  set  them 
afire.  The  Emden’ s  next  raid,  which  was 


probably  the  most  spectacular  of  her 
career,  was  made  at  I’enang.  There  she 
steamed  boldly  into  the  harbor  under  the 
protection  of  the  disguise  afforded  by  a 
Japanese  flag  and  a  dummy  funnel.  She 
quickly  shelled  Russian  and  French  tor¬ 
pedo  boats,  and  then  hurried  out  to  sea 
again.  The  torpedo  boats  went  down. 

The  Emden  was  enabled  to  carry  out 
her  work  by  three  base  ships.  One  was 
stationed  somewhere  near  the  center  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  other  two  were  originally  stationed 
away  down  on  the  globe,  near  the  north¬ 
ern  limit  of  the  flow  of  ice  from  the 
Antarctic.  There  is  probably  no  more  re¬ 
mote  spot  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  In  times  of  peace  a  ship  is  prac¬ 
tically  an  unknown  quantity  in  that  part 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Emden,  like  the  Karlsruhe  and  the 
Dresden,  has,  of  course,  taken  some  coal 
and  provisions  from  the  merchant  ships 
she  has  captured.  After  the  Sydney  met 
and  destroyed  her  the  British  Admiralty 
announced  that  some  weeks  prior  to  that 
time  the  Emden  had  been  surprised  by 
warships  while  taking  coal  from  two  mer¬ 
chantmen.  The  Emden’s  superior  speed 
saved  her  from  capture  or  destruction. 

The  Emden  was  so  well  supplied  at 
other  times  that  she  did  not  bother  to 
remove  coal  or  provisions  from  some  of 
the  ships  she  captured.  On  one  occasion 
the  crew  of  a  British  vessel  that  had  been 
serving  as  a  transport  was  given  fifteen 
minutes  to  get  off.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  Emden’ s  guns  opened  fire  on  the 
ship  and  quickly  sent  her  to  the  bottom. 

Impudent — and  Immune 

HINK  of  this  ;  Of  all  the  German  war 
vessels  that  have  been  engaged  in  de¬ 
stroying  commerce  of  the  allied  nations, 
only  two  have  met  destruction  at  this 
writing — nearly  four  months  after  war 
was  declared.  The  vessel  destroyed,  be¬ 
sides  the  Emden,  was  the  auxiliary 
cruiser  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse,  which 
was  sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  by  the  British  cruiser  Highflyer. 
The  engagement  took  place  off  the  coast 
of  Africa ;  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse 
was  surprised  while  coaling. 

The  Kdnigsberg,  which  was  in  Asiatic 
waters  when  the  war  broke  out,  and 
has  been  active  off  the  east  coast 
of  Africa,  has  been  “accounted  for”  by 
the  British  Admiralty.  The  Kdnigsberg 
is  bottled  up  in  the  harbor  at  Mafia 
Island,  on  the  coast  of  German  East 
Africa.  After  sinking  two  British  mer¬ 
chant  ships  in  the  Gulf  of  Aden  theJtdnifirs- 
berg  steamed  south.  She  engaged  and  dis¬ 
abled  the  British  cruiser  Pegasus  in  Zan¬ 
zibar  harbor.  Then  she  went  to  Mafia 
Island.  When  she  was  inside  the  harbor 
the  British  and  French  blocked  the 
channel.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  Kdnigsberg  can  make  her  escape. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  physical  impossibility 
for  the  German  ships  to  continue  to  sup¬ 
ply  themselves  indefinitely  from  their 
base  ships.  And  the  ammunition  the 
Germans  are  known  to  have  for  years 
had  stored  on  various  uninhabited,  out- 
of-the-way  islands  in  the  seven  seas  can¬ 
not  last  forever.  But  until  their  supplies 
are  exhausted  or  they  are  surprised  at 
their  work  by  an  overwhelming  force  of 
the  enemies’  ships,  the  Kaiser’s  sea 
raiders  will  continue  effectively  to  prey 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  nations  allied 
against  the  Fatherland. 

If  the  Germans  should  be  successful  in 
capturing  one  of  the  enemies’  coaling  sta¬ 
tions  (and  they  have  made  several  at- 
temps  in  this  direction),  the  war  vessels 
may  bring  in  the  base  ships  that  have 
not  been  destroyed,  have  their  supplies 
replenished  and  then  take  them  off  and 
hide  them  again.  If  all  the  base  ships 
have  been  exhausted  and  sent  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  sea  before  then,  the  German 
war  vessels  will  simply  cease  to  operate. 
Without  coal  they  would  be  of  no  more 
value  to  Germany  than  so  many  canal  boats. 

The  Terrors  of  the  Sea 

T  may  be  that  the  Japanese  and  Eng¬ 
lish  war  vessels,  released  from  duty  be¬ 
fore  Tsing-tau  when  the  German  for¬ 
tresses  there  fell,  will  meet  with  the  infe¬ 
rior  force  of  German  commerce  destroyers 
and  put  an  end  to  their  operations.  The 
ships  that  were  before  Tsing-tau  were 
dispatched  across  the  Pacific  as  soon  as 
they  could  he  spared  with  instructions  to 
hunt  down  and  destroy  the  German  ships. 

But  until  that  fleet  or  some  other  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  its  mission  or  until  the  Germans’ 
supplies  give  out,  they  undoubtedly  will 
continue  to  deserve  the  name  officers  of 
the  neutral  navies  have  given  them — 
“The  Terrors  of  the  Sea.” 
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San  Francisco 

( Continued  from  pace  15) 

“Pieil  Piper,’’  balancing  the  continent 

■  /  k  “01(1  King  Cole,”  in  the 

against  his  cuu  n-nife  mi.,,,. 

Knickerbocker  bar,  m  >eiv  Ymkl.  Th  y 

fay  it  about  the  Cliff  House  (with  its 

Sorrento  setting,  its  seals  barking  on  t 

rooks  below,  and  its  hectic  tuikej 
trotting  nights),  about  T=»ts  and 
Snlari’s  and  the  Techau.  and  Fianks, 
an({  the  Poodle  Dog,  and  Marcliand  s, 
and  Coppa’s,  and  all  the  other  restau¬ 
rants;  about  the  private  dining  rooms 
(which  are  a  San  Francisco  specialty), 
about  the  pretty  girls  (which  are  an¬ 
other  specialty),  about  the  clubs  (which 
are  still  another),  about  cable  cars, 
taxicabs,  flowers,  shrimps,  crabs,  sand 
dabs  (which  are  fish  almost  as  good 
as  English  sole),  and  about  everything 
else/  They  use  it  instead  of  “if  you 
nlease,”  “thank  you,”  “good  morning, 
and  “good  night.”  If  there  are  no 
strangers  to  say  it  to,  they  say  it  to  one 
another.  If  you  admire  a  mans  wife 
and  children,  he  will  say  it.  and  the  same 
thing  occurs  if  you  approve  of  Ins  new  hat. 

A  Note  on  Flavors 

WHILE  in  San  Francisco,  I  noted 
down  a  number  of  odd  items,  some 
of  them  unimportant,  which,  when  adde 

together,  have  much  to  do  with  the  fla\ 
of  the  town.  Having  used  the  word 
“flavor,”  I  may  as  well  begin  with  drinks. 

Drinks  cut  an  important  figure  in  San 
Francisco  life,  as  is  natural  in  a  wine- 
producing  country.  The  merit  of  t 
best  California  wines  is  not  appreciated 
in  the  East.  Some  of  them  are  very 
good— much  better,  indeed,  than  a  gie. 
deal  of  the  imported  wine  brought  from 
Europe.  I  have  even  tasted  a  Cal  forma 
champagne  which  compares  creditably 
with  the  ordinary  run  of  French  cham- 
pa<rne,  though  when  it  comes  to  special 
vintages,  California  has  not  attained  the 
French  level. 

When  my  companion  and  I  were 
Sail  Francisco  a  prohibition  wave  was 
threatening.  Such  a  movement  in i  a  wine- 
producing  country  engenders  veiy  strong 
feeling  and  I  found,  attached  to  the 
bills-ol-fare  in  various  restaurants,  ear¬ 
nest  pleas,  addressed  to  voters,  to  turn 
out  and  cast  their  ballots  against  the 

temperance  menace.  , 

Of  prohibition  the  town  had  alieady 
had  a  taste — if  one  may  use  the  ex¬ 
pression.  The  reform  movement  had 
struck  the  Barbary  Coast,  the  rule,  at 
the  time  of  our  visit,  being  that  there 
should  be  no  dancing  where  alcoholic 
drinks  were  served,  and  no  drinks  wheie 
there  was  dancing.  This  law  was  en_ 
forced  and  it  made  the  former  region  of 
festivity  a  sad  place.  Even  the  sailor, 
and  marines  sitting  aboiF  the  dance 
halls,  consuming  beer  substitutes  at  a 
dollar  a  bottle,  were  melancholy  figures, 
appearing  altogether  unresponsive  to  the 
sirens  who  surrounded  them. 


Chinatown,  1914 


Special  List  of 
Electrical  Gifts  for 
Christmas 

(Send  lor  booklet) 
Electric  Breakfast  Sets: 

Cook  breakfast  at 
the  table  in  15 
minutes.  No.  4266. 

General  Utility 
Motor:  Unique. 

One  motor  will  run  sewing 
machine,  polish  silverware, 
sharpen  knives  and  has  a 
dozen  other 
uses.  Booklet 
No.  4219. 

Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine  Motor : 

Makes  play  of  sewing.  Runs 
any  family  ma¬ 
chine.  Booklet 
No.  4152. 

Electric  Irons : 

For  all  house¬ 
hold  and  many 
other  purposes.  No.  4281. 


Special  List  of 
Electrical  Gifts  for 
Christmas 

(Send  for  booklet) 

Electric  Cooking  Devices  : 

Including  Toaster-Stoves, 
Percolators,  Chafing  Dishes, 
Samovars, 

Frying  Pans, 

Milk  Warm¬ 
ers,  etc.  No. 

4197. 

Electric  Curling  Irons:  Hot 

when  wanted.  No  soot.  No 
fumes.  No.  4265. 

Small  Motors:  Great  time, 
labor  and  money 
savers  in  the 
home,  office, 
store  and  shop. 

Booklet  No. 

4230. 

Electric  Radiators:  Lumi¬ 
nous  and  radiator 
types.  No.  4197. 

Heating  Pads: 

The  modern  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  hot 
water  bottle.  No.  4197. 


T\  /TANY  of  vour  friends  use  electricity  for  lighting,  but  some  may  have 
M  missed  the  many  other  phases  of  household  helpfulness  which  comes 
from  the  use  of  such  electrical  devices  as  are  shown  in  the  acove  special 

^  These  goods  may  be  obtained  from  your  Electric  Light  Company  or 
from  any  gold  electri/shop.  You  will  be  interested  in  the  catalogs  referred  to. 

SenBfeirow  Ta  further  list  of  Westinghouse  Electric  catalogs.  Send  for  any 
in  which  you  are  interested.  Address  Dept.  EN. 


AS  to  Chinatown,  those  who  knew  it  be- 
.  fore  the  fire  declare  that  its  charm  is 
gone,  but  my  companion  and  I  found  in¬ 
terest  in  its  shops,  its  printing  offices 
and.  most  of  all,  in  its  telephone  ex- 

The  San  Francisco  Telephone  Direc¬ 
tory  has  a  section  devoted  to  China¬ 
town,  in  which  the  names  of  Chinese 
subscribers  are  printed  in  both  Engli. 
and  Chinese  characters.  Thus,  if  I  wisl> 
to  telephone  to  Boo  Gay,  Are  Too,  Chew 
Chu  &  Co.,  Doo  Kee,  Fat  Hoo,  the  Gee 
How  Tong,  Gum  Hoo,  Hang  Far  Low, 
Jew  Bark,  Joke  Key,  King  Gum,  Shee 
Duck  Co.,  Tin  Hop  &  Co.,  To  To  Bete 
Shv,  Too  Too  Guey,  Wee  Chun,  W  mg 
On  &  Co.,  Yet  Bun  Hung,  Yet  Ho,  Yet 
You,  or  Yue  Hock,  all  of  whom  I  find  in 
the  directory— if  I  wish  to  telephone  to 
them,  I  can  look  them  up  in  English  and 
call  “China  148,”  or  whatever  the  num¬ 
ber  may  be.  But  if  a  Chinaman  who  can¬ 
not  read  English  wishes  to  call,  he  calls 
by  name  only,  which  makes  it  necessary 
for  operators  to  remember  not  merely 
the  name  and  number  of  each  Chinese 
subscriber,  but  to  speak  English  and 
Chinese — including  the  nine  Chinese 
provincial  dialects. 

Mr.  Loo's  Hello  Girls 

THE  operators  are,  of  course,  Chinese 
girls,  and  the  exchange,  which  has 
over  a  thousand  subscribers,  representing 
about  a  tenth  of  the  population  of  the 
Chinese  district,  is  under  the  manage- 
ment  of  Mr.  Loo  Kum  Shu,  who  was 
born  in  California  and  educated  at  the 

^/////////^ 


Polishing  and  Grinding  Motors:  For 

jewelers,  opticians,  dentists,  hotels, 
machine  shops,  garages 
and  homes.  Booklet  No. 

4220. 

Dental  Lathe:  Moderate 
price,  of  the  highest  reliability.  No. 

4257.  .  , 

Precision  Meters :  For  making  electrical 
measurements  of  greatest  accuracy. 
No.  4087. 

Battery  Charging  Rectifiers:  For 

charging  automobile  storage  batteries. 
Type  for  electric  Vehicle  Batteries. 
No.  4201.  Vibrating  type  for  ignition 
batteries.  No.  4237.  For  telephone  bat¬ 
teries.  No.  4204. 

Instrument  Sterilizers :  For  physicians 
and  dentists.  Electrically  heated.  No. 
4218. 

Switchboards:  Standard  forms  and 
built  to  order  for  all  special  purposes. 
No.  1504. 

Water  Heaters:  Heat  water  in  tanks, 
vats  and  sterilizers.  No.  4240. 

Hat  Making  Machinery:  Electrically 
heated.  Easily  regulated.  No.  1175. 
Electric  Vehicle  Motors:  Interesting 
and  useful  data  for  prospective  owners 
of  electric  pleasure  and  commercial  ve¬ 
hicles.  Booklet  No.  3223. 

Electric  Fans :  Over  24  different  styles 
and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

No.  4268. 

Arc  Lamps:  Latest  improve¬ 
ment,  long  burning  flame 
carbon.  No.  4258. 

Automobile  Fittings:  Switches,  Soc¬ 
kets,  Fuse  boxes,  wire,  etc.,  for  equipping 
automobiles  with  electric  lights.  No. 
4263. 

Small  Lighting  Generators:  One  kilo- 
wattsteam-driven  generator.  Will  pro¬ 


vide  current  for  forty  25-watt  incandes¬ 
cent  lamps.  No.  3695. 

Electric  Linotype  Pots:  Save  time 
and  money  in  the  printing  plant. 
No.  1531. 

Candy  Factories :  Electrically  heated 
chocolate  warmers.  No.  2476. 

Carpenter  Shop:  Electrically  heated 
glue  cookers.  No  steam  or  gas  piping. 
Can  be  easily  moved  about.  No.  4293. 
Motor -Driven  Eraser:  For  draughting 
rooms.  Saves  time  and  tracing  cloth. 
No.  4140. 

Ventilating  Outfits  :  Pure  air  for  offices, 
stores,  theatres,  restaurants,  public 
buildings.  Full  line  described  in  No. 
4256. 

Westinghouse  Mazda  Lamps:  Twice 
the  light  of  old  style  carbon  lamps  A 
for  less  than  half  the  cost  of  cur¬ 
rent.  Light  closely  resembles  sun¬ 
light.  All  sizes  from  2)4  to  1000 
watts  for  every  kind  of  service. 

For  literature  address  Westinghouse 
Lamp  Co.,  1261  Broadway,  New  York. 

Autombile  Equipment:  Electric  Start¬ 
ing,  Lighting,  and  Ignition  apparatus, 
meters,  vulcanizersand  battery  charging 
oufits.  No.  4223. 

Graphic  Meters:  For  analyzing  and 
checking  factory  operations.  No.  4160. 

Tailors’  Electric  Irons  :  For  every  shop 
use.  No.  4190. 

Moving  Picture  Rectifiers :  Making 
alternating  current  available  for  direct 
current  arc  lamps.  No.  4277. 

Electric  Meters  :  Accurate  instruments 
to  measure  current  for  every  purpose. 
No.  4241. 

Ozonizers:  Refresh  the  air,  remove 
odors  from  bedroom,  nursery,  kitchen, 
smoking-room,  theatre,  office,  store  and 
factory.  No  4242. 


Electric  Meters  and  How  to  Read 
Them:  Explaining  just  what  the  meter 
measures.  No.  4032. 

Portable  Meters:  For  every  kind  of 
electrical  measurement.  No.  1104. 

Motor  Drive  for  Various  Industries 

Publications  showing  the  advantages 
and  economies  of  motor  drive  in  many 
industries,  data  on  the  proper  motors 
and  sizes  to  use  on  the  various  machines, 
and  other  useful  information,  are  now 
ready.  In  writing  for-these,  please  use 
your  business  letterhead. 

General  — How  Electric  Power  Helps 
Manufacturers. 

Motor-Driven  Wood  Working  Ma¬ 
chinery; 

Westinghouse  Electric  Motors  in  Ma¬ 
chine  Tool  Service. 

Electrically  Operated  Clay  Working 
Plants. 

Motor-Driven  Pumps. 

Motor-Driven  Dairy,  Creamery  and  Ice 
Cream  Machinery. 

Motor-Driven  Refrigerating  and  Ice 
Making  Machinery. 

Motor-Driven  Printing  and  Cut-making 
Machinery. 

Motor-Driven  Baking  and  Confection¬ 
ers’  Machinery. 

Motor-Driven  Laundry  Machinery, 
Motor-Drive  in  Paper  Mills. 
Motor-Driven  Shovels. 

Motor-Driven  Equipment  for  Garages. 
Motor-Drive  in  Cotton  Spinning  Rooms. 
Motor-Drive  for  Worsted  and  Woolen 
Looms. 

Motor-Drive  in  Knitting  Mills. 
Motor-Drive  in  the  Silk  Industry. 
Electrically  Driven  Pickers. 

The  Illumination  of  Textile  Mills. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

EAST  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

~  .  Reoresentatives  all  over  the  World 

Branch  Offices  in  45  American  Cities  P  — 
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Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
on 

Formamint 


MANY  famous  per¬ 
sons  have  volunta¬ 
rily  given  us  testimonials 
to  Formamint. 

But  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
haspaid  us  the  still  higher 
compliment  of  publicly 
treating  Formamint  as 
“a  household  word.” 
Writing  in  the  Christian  Com¬ 
monwealth  (July  3d,  1912), 
he  casually  refers  to  Forma¬ 
mint  as  a  thing  universally 
known  and  used — which  in¬ 
deed  it  is — for  killing  bacteria 
in  the  mouth,  and  so  prevent¬ 
ing  the  diseases  they  cause. 
Mr.  Shaw  says — and  we 
quote  this  “Shavian”  utter¬ 
ance  with  all  due  apologies: 

“When  a  man  .  .  .  puts 

a  Formamint  lozenge  in  his 
mouth  to  kill  a  jew  thousand 
bacilli  he  is  trying  to  wipe 
out  the  consequences  of  old 
mistakes  of  creation.  ” 


These  “mistakes  of  crea¬ 
tion,’’  include  the  bacilli 
which  give  us  Sore  Throat, 
Influenza,  Diptheria,  Scarlet 
Fever,  Measles,  etc. 

By  the  regular  use  of  Form¬ 
amint  you  not  only  guard 
against  the  invasion  of  these 
dangerous  healthenemies  into 
your  system,  but  you  help  to 
“wipe  out”  the  diseases  they 
cause.  Formamint  comes  as  a 
pleasant-tasting  tablet  which 
you  simply  suck  in  your 
mouth  like  candy. 

Formamint  is  an  ideal  way 
to  overcome  and  prevent 
infection  of  the  throat  and 
mouth. 

A.  WULFING  &  CO. 
27L  Irving  Place,  New  York 


FREE! 


So  that  you  may  I 
seehoweffective  I 
these  pleasant  I 
Formamint  Tablets  are  in  mouth  | 
and  throat  troubles,  we  will  gladly  I 
mail  you  a  generous  sample  tube  E 
on  receipt  of  a  2c  stamp  to  pay  [ 
postage.  Write  for  it  today. 
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THE  GERM-KILLING 
THROAT  TABLET 


University  of  California.  His  assistant 
Mr.  Chin  Sing,  is  also  a  native  of  the 
State,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  San 
Francisco  public  schools. 

For  a  “soulless  corporation”  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
has  shown  a  good  deal  of  imagination  in 
constructing  and  equipping  its  China¬ 
town  exchange.  The  building  with  its 
gayly  decorated  pagoda  roof  and  bal¬ 
conies  makes  a  colorful  spot  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  Chinatown.  Inside  it  is  elaborate¬ 
ly  frescoed  with  dragons  and  other 
Chinese  designs,  while  the  woodwork  is 
of  ebony  and  gold.  The  switchboard  is 
carved  and  is  set  in  a  shrine,  and  this 
fascinating  incongruity,  with  the  oper¬ 
ators,  all  dressed  in  the  richly  colored 
silk  costumes  of  their  ancient  civiliza¬ 
tion,  poking  in  plugs,  pulling  them  out, 
chattering  now  in  English,  now  in 
Chinese,  teaches  one  that  anachronism 
may,  under  some  conditions,  be  alto¬ 
gether  charming. 

The  Boosters 

THE  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  will 
unquestionably  he  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  exposition  ever  held  in  the  world. 
Its  setting  is  both  accessible  and  lovely, 
for  it  has  the  city  upon  one  side  and  the 
hay  and  the  Golden  Gate  upon  the  other. 

instead  of  being  smooth  and  white  like 
those  o  f  previous  _ _ 


World’s  Fairs,  the 
buildings  have  the 
streaked  texture  of 
travertine  stone, 
w i t  h  a  general 
coloring  somewhat 
warmer  than  that 
of  travertine. 

Domes,  doorways 
and  other  architec¬ 
tural  details  are 
rich  in  soft  greens 
and  blues,  and  the 
whole  group  o  f 
buildings,  viewed 
from  the  hills  be¬ 
ll  i  n  d  ,  resembles 
more  than  anything 
else  a  great  archi¬ 
tectural  drawing  by 
Jules  Guerin  made 
into  a  reality.  And 
that,  in  effect,  is 
w  hat  it  is,  for 
Guerin  has  ruled 
o  v  e  r  everything 
that  has  to  do  with 
color,  from  the 
roofs  which  will 
have  a  warm  red¬ 
dish  tone,  to  the 

mural  decorations  and  the  lighting.  To 
the  reader  who  has  followed  my  com¬ 
panion  and  me  in  our  peregrinations, 
now  drawing  to  a  close,  it  will  be  un¬ 
necessary  to  say  that  by  the  time  we 
reached  the  Pacific  Coast  we  believed 
we  had  encountered  every  kind  of 
“booster”  that  creeps,  crawls,  walks, 
crows,  cries,  bellows,  barks,  or  brays. 

In  a  Few  Choice  Words 

BUT  we  had  not.  It  remained  for  the 
San  Francisco  Exposition  to  show  us 
a  new  specimen,  the  most  amazing,  the 
most  appalling,  the  most  unbelievable  of 
all :  the  booster  who  talks  like  a  book. 

It  was  on  the  day  before  we  left  for 
home  that  we  were  delivered  up  to  him. 
We  had  been  keeping  late  hours,  and 
were  tired  in  a  happy,  drowsy  sort  of 
way,  so  that  the  prospect  of  being  wafted 
through  the  morning  sunshine  to  the  ex¬ 
position  grounds  in  an  open  automobile, 
and  cruising  about  among  the  build¬ 
ings  without  alighting,  and  without 
care  or  worry,  was  particularly  pleasing 
to  us.  The  automobile  came  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  hour,  and  with  it  the  being  who 
was  to  be  our  pilot. 

We  had  driven  in  that  automobile  but 
a  few  minutes,  and  had  heard  our  guide 
speak  not  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  or  three  hundred  thousand  words, 
when  my  first  vague  feeling  turned  into 
a  certainty  that  all  was  not  for  the  best; 
and  when  I  caught  the  eye  of  my  com¬ 
panion  and  saw  that  its  former  drowsy 
look  had  given  place  to  one  of  alarm,  I 
knew  he  shared  my  apprehension. 

Could  You  Beat  It? 

BY  the  time  we  reached  the  fair 
grounds  I  had  become  so  perturbed 
that  I  hardly  knew  where  we  were. 

“Stop  here,”  I  heard  our  captor  say 
to  the  chauffeur. 

The  car  drew  up  between  two  glorious 
terra-cotta  palaces.  Directly  ahead  was 
the  blue  ba.f,  and  beyond  it  rose  Mount 
Tamalpais  in  a  gray-green  haze.  Our 
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custodian  arose  from  his  seat,  stepped 
to  the  front  of  the  tonneau,  and,  turning, 
fixed  first  one  of  us  and  then  the  other 
with  a  gaze  that  seemed  to  eat  its  way 
into  our  vitals.  Through  an  awful  mo¬ 
ment  of  portentous  silence  we  stared 
back  at  him  like  fascinated  idiots.  He 
raised  one  arm  and  swept  it  around  the 
horizon.  Then,  of  a  sudden,  he  was  off : 

“Born  a  drowsy  Spanish  hamlet,  fed 
on  the  intoxicants  of  man’s  lust  for  gold, 
developed  by  an  adventurous  and  a 
baronial  agriculture,  isolated  through¬ 
out  its  turbulent  history  from  the  home 
lands  of  its  diverse  peoples,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  the  outworking  of  its  own 
ethical  and  social  standards,  the  sover¬ 
eign  City  of  San  Francisco  has  developed 
within  her  confines  an  individuality  and 
a  versatility  equaled  by  but  few  other 
cities  and  surpassed  by  none.” 

At  that  point  he  took  a  breath  and 
a  fresh  start: 

“It  mellowed  the  sternness  of  the  Puri¬ 
tan  and  disciplined  the  dashing  Cavalier. 
It  appropriated  the  unrivaled  song  and 
pristine  art  of  the  Latin.  Every  good 
thing  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Celt,  Gaul.  Iberi¬ 
an,  Teuton,  or  almond-eyed  son  of  Con¬ 
fucius  had  to  offer  it  seized  upon  and 
made  part  of  its  life.” 

Another  breath,  and  it  began  again : 

“Here  is  no  thralldom  of  the  past,  but 
a  trying  of  all 
things  on  their 
merits,  and  a 
searching  o  f  every 
proposal  o  r  estab¬ 
lished  institution  by 
the  one  test :  Will  it 
make  life  happier?” 

As  he  went  on  I 
was  becoming  con¬ 
scious  of  an  over¬ 
mastering  desire  to 
d  o  something  t  o 
stop  him.  I  felt 
that  I  must  inter¬ 
rupt  to  save  my 
reason,  so  I  pointed 
in  the  direction  of 
Mount  Tamalpais, 
and  cried  : 

“What  is  that 
over  there?” 

His  eyes  barely 
flickered  toward  the 
mountain  as  he  an¬ 
swered  : 

“That  is  Mount 
Tamalpais,  which 
may  be  reached  by 
a  journey  of  nine¬ 
teen  miles  by  ferry, 


electric  train,  and 
steam  railroad.  This  lofty  height  rears 
itself  a  clean  half  mile  above  the  spark¬ 
ling  waters  of  our  unrivaled  bay.  The 
mountain  itself  is  a  domain  of  delight. 
From  its  summit  the  visitor  may  see 
what  might  be  termed  the  ground  plan  of 
the  greatest  landlocked  harbor  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  of  the  region  surround¬ 
ing  it — a  region  destined  to  play  so  large 
a  part  in  the  affairs  of  men.” 

“Good  God !”  I  heard  my  companion 
ejaculate  in  an  agonized  whisper. 

It  was  still  going  on  as  we  entered  the 
hotel,  and  from  a  window  we  saw  that 
he  was  sitting  alone  in  the  tonneau,  talk¬ 
ing  to  himself,  as  the  motor  drove  away. 

“How  long  will  it  take  you  to  pack?” 
my  companion  asked  me. 

“About  an  hour,”  I  said. 

“There’s  a  train  for  New  York  at 
two,”  said  he.  We  moved  over  to  the 
porter’s  desk,  and  were  arranging  for 
tickets  and  reservations  when  the  Ex¬ 
position  official,  who  had  assigned  our 
guide  to  us,  passed  through  the  lobby. 

“Did  you  enjoy  your  morning?”  be  in¬ 
quired.  We  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment  in 
silence.  Then,  in  a  hoarse  voice.  I  man¬ 
aged  to  say :  “We  shall  not  go  out  with 
him  this  afternoon.” 

“But  he  is  counting  on  it,”  protested 
the  official. 

“We  shall  not  go  out  with  him  this 
afternoon said  my  companion  in  a 
voice  that  caused  heads  to  turn. 

“Why  not?”  inquired  the  other. 

I  was  afraid  that  my  companion  might 
say  something  rude,  so  I  replied. 

“We  are  going  away  from  here,”  I  de¬ 
clared. 

“Oh,”  said  the  official,  “if  you  have  to 
leave  town,  it  can’t  be  helped.  But  if 
you  should  stay  in  San  Francisco  and 
refuse  to  go  out  with  him  again,  it  might 
hurt  his  feelings.” 

“Good  !”  returned  my  companion.  “We 
won’t  go  until  to-morrow.” 


Special  to  COLLIER  Readers: 

PERHAPS  you  have  been  reading 
in  COLLIER’S  Julian  Street’s 
bully  good  articles  on  American 
cities  and  towns.  If  you  have,  you 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  they  have 
just  been  published  in  a  very  hand¬ 
some  book 

ABROAD  AT  HOME 

By  Julian  Street 

Pictures  by  Wallace  Morgan 

and  if  you  have  not  read  them,  you 
will  be  happier  still.  Now  is  your 
chance. 

We  never  made  a  more  attractive 
book — it  is  a  beauty — 517  pages  of 
clear  type  (“talk”  on  nearly  every 
page — most  people  like  “talk”  in  a 
book)  and  over  fifty  of  the  clever¬ 
est  lot  of  pictures  about  America 
ever  made.  It  contains  a  great  deal 
which  was  not  in  COLLIER’S. 

You  may  not  realize  it  now,  but 
this  book  is  A  CLASSIC.  It  does 
for  the  U.  S.  A.  what  Mark  Twain 
did  for  Europe  in  “The  Innocents 
Abroad.”  If  you  use  it  for  your 
chief  Christmas  present  you  will 
make  no  mistake.  Go  to  a  book¬ 
store  and  look  at  it.  The  price  is 
.$2.50  net,  by  mail  for  $2.62. 

The  Century  Co.,  New  York 


The  Concluding  Chapter  of  Mr.  Street's 
articles  will  he  entitled 
“HOME  AGAIN.” 
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Safe-Deposit  Annie 

( Continued  from  page  9 ) 
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neutral  in  the  fight.  A  worse  Grand  Jury 
tor  his  case,  indeed,  it  would  be  hard  t , 
find  The  interference  of  the  miners 
union  in  county  and  local  politics  had 
been  well  timed  and  had  stirred  some 
(loop  &n(l  muddy  wfltcrs. 

“No,  I  never  did.” 

“What  for  are  they  dated  from  your 
office  and  signed  wit’  Ins  name,  then, 
asked  a  Shea  adherent. 

“TT'S  not  our  paper.”  Annie  shook  her 

1  head  gently,  deprecating  such  careless¬ 
ness  on  anybody’s  part.  “It’s  lie  color 
hut  not  the  grain;  and  it’s  a  lot  more 
expensive  quality  than  we  can  afford. 
Look  at  the  watermark.  And  that  was 
written  on  a  machine  like  mine,  only  per¬ 
fect ;  mine  has  lost  the  topknot  of  its 
little  aitcli.  Mr.  Tierney  never  believes 
m  spending  the  union’s  money  for  lux¬ 
uries  when  we  can  get  along  with  some¬ 
thing  cheaper.  So  I’m  afraid  that  let 
tor's  an  expensive  imitation  of  a  cheap 
article.  It  never  went  out  of  the  office 
in  mv  time.  Where’s  the  envelope? 

“Yes  where’s  the  envelopes  ?’  said  the 
Tiernev  jurors  blithely  to  Shea.  Am 
after  an  interval ;  “There  is  no  envelopes 
to  any  of  them  papers !"  This  would  never 
do.  Lawrence  Glidden  tried  again. 

“How  old  are  you?”  It  was  all  he 
could  think  of,  positively!  “Old  enough 
to  understand  the  letters  you  write. 

“I’m  over  twenty.” 

“Have  you  ever  written  for  Tierney 
any  letters  concerning  elections  in  this 
county?” 

“I  remember  one.” 

“What  was  it?”  .  _T  .  . 

“It  was  urging  some  man  m  Norheot 
to  vote  for  the  same  District  Attorney 
again  because  he  was  honest.  Afterward 
I  did  two  hundred  of  that  draft,  I  think, 
to  different  addresses.” 

“Tv  ID  you  write  any  others?” 

\_)  “Well,  not  whole  letters  ahout; poli¬ 
tics.  Sometimes  in  letters  to  his  fi  iends 

he’d  say :  ‘How  are  the  Labor  Democrats  in 

your  town?’  or  something  equal  to  that.” 

“Now  about  money.  Did  you  ever  see 
any  spent  for  politics?” 

“No.”  ,  „r. 

“Does  the  money  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  go  through  your  office?  Your 

hands?”  . 

“All  the  treasurer’s  hooks  are  kept  in 
duplicate  in  the  office,  though  he  lives  at 
Norliect  in  the  upper  valley.  You  might 
send  for  him.  He’ll  get  anything  you 
say.” 

“Answer  my  question,  please.  Do  you 
pay  out  money?” 

“The  office  expenses  we  pay  out.  Noth¬ 
ing  else.” 

“And  office  expenses  covered  payment 
of  two  dollars  to  a  Westmoor  man  named 
Monk  for  voting  the  Tierney  ticket  last 
fall?  You  paid  that?” 

“We  did  not.  There  was  no  such  pay¬ 
ment  ;  and  I  never  heard  of  such  a  man. 
Send  for  the  judges  of  election,  why  don’t 
jrou,  if  you  want  the  voters’  names  down 
there.” 

“Yah!  Send  for  them!”  jeered  the 
foreman  gleefully.  For  the  judges  of 
election  were  all  sound  Tierney  men. 
Babel  followed.  The  Grand  Jury  by  this 
time  was  like  a  runaway  team  with  the 
reins  dragging. 

SHEA,  as  complaining  witness,  took  a 

hand. 

“You’re  under  oath.  Now,  did  you  ever 
write,  or  know  him  to  write,  a  letter  say¬ 
ing  he  had  had  a  private  counting  of  the 
ballots  after  the  election  at  Westmoor?” 

“I  never,”  said  Annie,  carefully  literal, 
“wrote  a  word  about  such  a  thing.  Nor 
I  don’t  know  of  him  doing  such  a  letter 
himself.” 

“Was  he  over  in  Westmoor  election 
day?  Or  the  evening  of  it?” 

“Not  that  I  know  of.” 

“Was  he?” 

“He  may,”  Annie  admitted,  “have  the 
power  of  being  two  places  at  one  time; 
but  I’d  hate  to  swear  it.” 

“Do  you  consider  Tierney  honest?” 
“Yes  ” 

“Would  you  lie  for  him?”  This  was 
Larry  Glidden,  a  sudden  sharp  word. 

“I  see  no  occasion  to,  to-day,”  returned 
the  witness  with  composure.  “Why?” 
And  the  Grand  Inquest  laughed.  Prose¬ 
cutor  Glidden  lost  a  few  more  points. 

“Did  you  yourself  pay  out  any  cash  for 
election  services?  Any  kind  at  all?” 

“Thirty  cents.  I  paid  it  to  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Shea's  oldest  boy  to  bring  my  lunch 


that  day.  He  was  loafing  and  snooping 
in  the  office  all  that  Tuesday,  and  I  was 
too  busy  to  go  out.  Anyway,  I'd  not  trust 
him  alone  in  a  business  place  if  I  could 
help  it.” 

“And  you  never  wrote  any  letters  offer¬ 
ing  money,  I  suppose?”  queried  the  prose¬ 
cutor,  while  the  Grand  Jury  were  ap¬ 
plauding  with  their  boots. 

Shea  in  his  anger  intervened.  “Are 
you  goin’  to  marry  Tierney?” 

The  witness  opened  her  great  eyes, 
blushing  painfully.  “Why,  no!  I  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing.  He  never  asked 
me.  He  never  thought  of  asking  me. 
He’s  not  a  bit  that  way.” 

“Where  is  he  now?” 

Annie’s  mournful,  sweet  little  face 
turned  upon  Glidden.  “Do  you  mean  what 
I  know?  Or  what  I  think?  On  the  train  go¬ 
ing  out  of  town  nine  days  ago  he  left  me 
working.  And  that’s  the  last  I  know.  P>ut 
what  I’m  mortal  sure  of  is,  he  went  up  to 
the  Portdale  mine  and  went  in.  He  must 
be  dead.  You  know  several  rescuers 
were  burned  up,  at  first,  so  their  faces — 
aren’t — ”  Child  fashion,  she  threw  up 
an  arm  across  her  face. 

A  STAB  of  pain  took  Larry.  Oh.  heart, 
she  wasn’t  being  clever  at  all.  Just 
real.  Women  have  to  serve  a  cause  per¬ 
sonified.  A  tap  on  the  Grand  Jury  room 
door  relieved  everybody.  An  officer  out¬ 
side  opened  it. 

“Mr.  Glidden?  My  name’s  Braithe,  a 
reporter,”  said  a  ruddy  young  person. 
“I’ve  come  to  tell  you  I’ve  apprehended 
your  man  Tierney.  He’s  out  here  now. 
I’ve  turned  him  over  to  the  sheriff.” 

Hereupon — quite  illegally  and  by  ac¬ 
cident — the  door  blew  partly  open.  In 
its  space  was  framed  a  tall  figure,  ob¬ 
viously  Tierney,  but  wearing  green 
glasses,  cotton  pads  on  face,  hands,  and 
neck,  and  an  elaborate  skull  bandage. 
A  carbolic  smell  preceded  him.  The 
Grand  Jury  gazed  and  sniffed.  To  a 
man  they  recognized  the  approved 
method  of  bandaging  gas  burns. 

“I  found  him  up  at  the  Fortdale.  A 
woman  was  nursing  two  burned  men  and 
her  husband.  I  suspected  something 
when  I  caught  her  buying  so  much  cot¬ 
ton  at  the  drug  store  and  she  wouldn’t 
give  me  her  name.  Tierney’d  saved  five 
men.  and  he  was  hiding  out  for  fear  of 
being  caught  for  a  hero  by  the  news¬ 
papers.  First  he  knew  of  these  warrants 
was  when  I  told  him :  he  hadn’t  been 
reading.  So  we  came  right  down  to  the 
courthouse.” 

Shea  glowered.  Annie  was  proudly 
radiant ;  and  a  glance  at  her  turned 
Larry  sick.  The  foreman  and  two  Tier¬ 
ney  members  of  the  Grand  Jury  ap¬ 
peared  to  prance  in  their  chairs.  A  Shea 
man  stampeded  proceedings  altogether  by 
shouting : 

“The  — —  -  -  daredevil ! 

Say,  he  has  got  all  the  advertising  hr 
needs  already,  without  us  finding  a 
true  bill !” 


Surprise  Her  With 
This  Practical  Gift 
For  the  Home 

When  you’ve  trimmed  the  tree 
and  filled  the  stockings,  and  good 
old  St.  Nick  is  about  due  by  the 
chimney  route,  why  not  play 
Santa  Claus  yourself  to  your 
tired  wife?  Get  this  wonderful 
little  vacuum  cleaner  and  roll  it 
into  the  room.  Your  wife  will 
be  delighted,  for  no  other  gift 
can  ease  her  home  duties  like  a 

Western  Electric 

Vacuum  Cleaner 

Be  sure  she  gets  this  new  No.  11 
Western  Electric  Cleaner — the  cleaner 
NOT  built  like  a  broom.  Guaranteed 
by  the  world’s  largest  distributors  of 
electrical  supplies.  Can  be  attached  to 
any  electric  light  socket.  Dust  bag 
rests  on  a  light,  rigid  frame  which 
makes  handling  easy  and  allows 
cleaner  to  be  hung  away  on  a 
\  closet  hook.  Price  $32.50,  in- 
\  eluding  extension  nozzle  for 
cleaning  under  furniture. 
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IT  was  four  days  before  tlie  district 
president  appeared  at  his  office.  Then 
on  Saturday  morning  lie  came.  Char¬ 
acteristically,  he  attended  to  a  long 
morning’s  work  before  mentioning  per¬ 
sonalities.  At  twelve  lie  snapped  tlie 
spring  lock  on  tlie  door. 

“Annie,  let’s  talk.” 

“All  right,”  smiled  Miss  Doran,  getting 
her  papers  in  neat  piles.  “There.  Those 
are  done.  What  first?” 

“I  guess  I  owe  you  my  election,  but  I 
won’t  go  blarneying  because  I  can’t 
thank  you  enough.  Braitlie  told  me 
about  your  blocking  that  “Townsman" 
the  Sunday  before  our  locals  voted.  ‘How 
the  devil,’  said  Braithe,  ‘did  a  woman, 
even  with  Irish  wits  in  her  head,  know 
that  the  lost-hero  stunt  was  the  one  thing 
that  would  swing  your  men  in  spite  of 
ten  hundred  crimes?  You  coulda  can- 
nibaled  a  baby !’  says  he.  Annie,  you 
surely  do  show  brains.” 

The  secretary  flushed.  “It  seemed  the 
only  thing  to  do,”  she  explained. 

“And  how  many  lies  did  you  have  to 
tell  for  me  under  oath?”  the  president 
growled  at  her  with  sudden  bitterness. 
“By  Gad,  that  was  a  shame !  Soon’s  I 
get  rid  of  this  cheesecloth  and  vaseline, 
I’m  going  to  mention  to  that  Larry  Glid¬ 
den  just  what  kind  of  a  insect  he  is ! 
And  to  think  it  was  me  recommended 
him  to  Old  Specs !  D’you  know.  I  actu¬ 
ally  thought  he  was  in  love  with  you 
and  hadn’t  practice  enough  to  get  mar¬ 
ried  on  !” 

. 


Do  you  know  what 

your  handwriting  means? 


.o-ka/ 

( systematic ,  straightforward  //  and  sincere ) 


,  artistic,  a  bit  selfish ) 


I  ( indepei 


( impulsive .  imaginative^/ man  of  large  notions) 


{romantic,  emotional,  musical) 


FOR  the  thousands  of  readers  of  this  magazine  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  subiect,  we  have  just  published  one  of  the  most 
absorbing  and  factful  books  printed  about  handwriting.  1  he 
author  is  William  Leslie  French,  the  celebrated  Graphologist, 
whose  timely  articles  in  leading  magazines  have  aroused  a  nation¬ 
wide  interest  and  discussion.  In  this  book,  entitled  “What  i  our 
Handwriting  Reveals,”  is  delineated  and  interpreted  nearly  every 
style  of  handwriting.  You  will  doubtless  recognize  your  own 
style  among  them. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  ™  5KT 

by  us  at  great  expense  for  those  x  enc]ose  ten  cents fori 2  different  kinds 
who  are  seriously  interested  111  of  Spencerian  Pens  and  a  copy  of  the  book, 
the  subject.  The  edition  is  limited.  “What  Your  Handwriting  Reveals.  a 
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If  you  desire  a  copy ,  it  will  be 
sent  with  12  different  styles  of 
SpencerianPens  on  receipt  of  10 cents. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY 

349  Broadway,  New  York 
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iDETMOn 
SPRINGS 


Remember — You  Sit  Right 
Over  the  Wheels 

When  you  consider  that  the  passengers  in  the  tonneau  are  directly  over  the 
wheels  it  is  apparent  how  important  a  feature  are  the  springs. 

IRiding  comfort  can  only  be  attained  by  equipping  your  car  with  the  right 
springs,  not  too  flexible,  not  too  stiff,  yet  strong  enough  for  perfect  security. 

Detroit  Springs  are  especially  designed  for  the  particular  car  upon  which 
they  are  to  be  used. 

Our  engineers  decide  upon  the  composition  of  the  steel,  the  number 
and  thickness  of  the  leaves  and  the  exact  temperature  of  the  three  heat 
treatments.  These  specifications  determine  hardness,  flexibility  and 
resilience  to  a  certainty,  and  the  finished  spring  is  tested  to  prove 
every  quality. 

Detroit  Springs  Are  Guaranteed  for  Two  Years 

An  exclusive  feature  that  further  adds  to  their  riding  comfort  is  the 
self-lubricating  cups.  Near  the  end  of  each  leaf  is  a  cup  filled  with  a 
long-lived  lubricant  that  prevents  squeaking  and  reduces  friction. 

Look  for  Detroit  Springs 

on  your  next  car.  You  who  sit  over  the  wheels  will  experience 
comfort  in  riding  that  will  repay  you.^ 

Write  for  the  interesting  book— "From  the  Ore  to  the  Motor 
Car.”  You  will  be  amazed  to  learn  what  care  and  accuracy  are 
involved  in  the  making  of  a  perfect  spring. 


Detroit  Steel 
Products  Co. 

2210EastGrandBvld. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


RESILIENT 


etroit 
rm< 
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Every  Day,— 1,400  Quarts 
of  Holstein  Cows’  Milk 

are  delivered  to  the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volun¬ 
teer  Soldiers  at  Sawtelle,  Cal.  The  Wisconsin  School  for 
the  Deaf  at  Delavan,  Wis.,  provides  no  other  milk  but 
that  from  Holstein  cows  for  its  inmates.  The  West- 
boro  Insane  Hospital  at  West  boro,  Mass.,  produces  1,000 
quarts  of  Holstein  milk  per  day  in  its  own  dairies  for 
the  use  of  its  patients.  In  the  Woodcroft  School  for 
Feeble-Minded  Children  at  Pueblo,  Co’o  .  Holstein  Milk 
is  the  only  kind  that  is  used.  The  City  Hospital  and  the 
Home  for  Friendless  Children  in  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.,  are 
both  supplied  with  Holstein  Milk  exclusively. 

The  Walker  Gordon  Milk  Laboratories  are  recognized 
by  the  medical  profession  as  the  leading  source  from  which 
to  secure  reliable  milk  for  the'scientific  feeding  of  infants 
and  invalids.  They  are  strong  endorsers  of  the  value  of 
Holstein  milk  for  infants  and  children. 

This  general  recognition  of  a  special  value  in  Holstein 
cows’  milk  carries  its  own  convincing  message.  Investi¬ 
gate  the  milk  of  these  black-and-white  cows. 

Send  for  our  book,  “  The  Story  of  Holstein  Milk” 
for  further  information. 


THE  HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

3  -  E  American  Building,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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Great 

DIAMOND  SALE! 

All  prices  are  smashed  during  this  won¬ 
derful  special  sale.  This  is  your  opportunity  to 
get  that  long-wanted  diamond  at  a  great  saving! 

PERFECT-CUT  DIAMONDS— $25 
On  30  Days  Home  Trial! 

Beautiful  white  diamond* — ladles’  or  gentlemen's  as  low 
as  $25.  We  save  you  big  money.  Free  Inspection  allowed 
before  you  decide. 

■nd  Postal  for  FREE  Catalog 

•  r ^ a i n  book  today.  Dazzling  display  of 
Wflry,  watches.  All  sold  on  free  trial 
yon  want  it.  Write  today. 

COMPANY,  Dept.  40.  St.  Louis.  Mo 


more 

THINK  power! 


His  mind  now  is  plastic — is  easy  to  shape,  to 
form  to  mold.  Supply  him  with  brain-building, 
man-building  playthings — give  him 


THE  AMERICAN 
MODEL  BUILDER 


— a  big  man’s  game  that  makes  him  think  con¬ 
structively;  that  teaches  him  to  invent,  to  con¬ 
struct,  to  build,  to  “use  his  head” — through  his  hands. 

The  American  Model  Builder  contains  all  main  me¬ 
chanical  parts  used  in  modern  engineering — spring- 
tempered,  nickel-plated  steel  girders,  gears,  beams, 
pinions,  pulleys,  bolts,  nuts,  etc.,  with  which  he  can 
build  bridges,  derricks,  etc.  Fathers — and  boys,  too 

Write  for  handsome,  illustrated  free  book 

“The  Story  of  Steel,”  which  shows  doz¬ 
ens  of  new  models  and  tells  all  about 
the  American  Model  Builder. 


Eight  sizes,  50c  up,  at  sporting  goods, 
toy,  and  department  stores  everywhere. 

Look  for  The  American  Mechanical  Toy  Co. 
this  Mark  381  East  First  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 


1  Learn  a  Paying  Profession  1 

that  assures  you  a  good  Income  and  position  for  life 
For  twenty  years  we  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work 

Our  graduates  earn  large  salaries.  We  assist 
them  to  secure  these  positions.  Learn  how  you  can 
become  successful.  Terms  easy— living  inexpensive. 
Write  for  catalogue — NOW  ! 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
949  Wabash  Avenue.  Effingham,  Illinois 
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“In  words,  I  didn’t  tell  any.  In  mean¬ 
ings,  I  told  just  one.  But  I  had  to.  Don’t 
let’s  talk  about  it.” 

TIERNEY  thrust  the  fingers  of  his 
newly  healed  hands  in  his  pockets 
gingerly  and  stood  in  an  attitude  of 
thought,  looking  over  the  roofs. 

“Bless  your  decent  little  heart !”  he 
said  thickly.  “Safe-Deposit  Annie !  And 
never  a  thought  did  you  let  them  turn 
on  the  Country  Club  business  at  last 
and  all.” 

“Why,  no.  But  the  longer  it  goes,  the 
worse  it'll  he.  If  that  chauffeur — ” 

“No  danger — seeing  it  was  the  man 
that  owns  this  building— you  know  who 
— running  his  own  car.  They  dealt  fair 
with  me.  There !  I've  told  you  what  I 
wouldn’t  tell  another  soul  on  earth.” 
“Oh!”  Annie  gasped. 

It  was  sheer  surprise;  but  in  the  full 
moment  of  silence  following,  Tierney  in¬ 
terpreted  it  as  something  else.  He  strode 
forward  into  the  room.  His  eyes,  lined, 
deepset,  and  brilliant,  stared  compel- 
lingly  into  the  girl’s  from  beneath  the 
grotesque  black  skull  bandage  which  his 
burns  made  necessary. 

“Book  me  right  in  the  face !  You ! 
Just — because — they’re  rich,  do  you  mean 
you  dare  suspect  me  of  going  up  there 
to — sell — out — my — men?  You?  Oh,  of 
all  people !” 

Behind  her  narrow  table  Annie  sprang 
to  her  feet.  The  tears  which  the  dis¬ 
trict  president  had  boasted  his  stenog¬ 
rapher  could  not  shed  rushed  to  her 
eyes.  Her  pretty  hands  reached  out  in 
a  gesture  pitiful  for  its  very  simplicity. 

“No,  no,  no !  I  never  thought  of  such 
a  thing!”  she  cried  in  a  passion  of 
loyalty.  “Never !  Oh,  don’t  look  like 
that!  Why,  Mr.  Tierney,  I  know  you’re 
the  squarest  man  in  the  world !  That’s 
why  I’ve  always  been  so  proud  to  stick 
up  for  you.” 

TWO  weeks  of  house-hound  illness  up¬ 
set  a  man’s  poise.  Tierney  took  the 
childish  hands  and  bowed  his  head  and 
rested  his  scarred  cheeks  an  instant  in 
their  palms.  Then  he  drew  back. 

“You  darling.  I’m  glad.  Sit  down.  I 
can’t  tell  you  all  of  what  went  on  up 
there  that  night.  I  will  a  little.”  He 
made  some  nervous  steps  hack  and  forth 
the  length  of  the  rug.  “By  the  Lord, 
that  fellow’s  a  man  !” 

“Then  d-d-don’t  tell  me.” 

“He  asked  me  straight,  and  I  talked 
straight  business  to  him ;  and  I  will  o 
you.  I  did  monkey  with  that  election  in 
Westmoor.  City  and  county  ticket  both. 
It  was  a  pretty  raw  deal.  I  did  it,  and 
I’d  do  it  again.” 

“It’s  always  been  your  weakest  local,” 
put  in  Annie,  still  weeping.  “The  inde¬ 
pendent  coal  company,  for  a  wonder, 
pays  the  men  a  li'ttle  higher  wages,  and 
they’re  old-fashioned  and  won’t  support 
much  of  a  union.  I  guess  you  had  to 
mix  in,  Mr.  Tierney.  You  had  to  get 
the  men :  and  politics  was  the  best  way.” 

“Thanks  to  you  and  luck  and  Shea’s 
being  a  natural  fool,  I’m  out  of  it  safe. 
But  I’m  that  kind  of  a  man.” 

Annie  had  no  comment. 

“It’s  not  abstract  justice  I'm  after  so 
much  as  it  is  to  come  to  the  top  and 
boss.  And  the  human  mint  was  onto 
that.  ‘You’re  Irish,’  says  he  to  me.  look¬ 
ing  me  right  in  the  eye,  ‘and  you’d 
rather  be  a  good  citizen  than  not;  but 
you’d  never  let  the  Constitution  stand 
between  friends.  Is  that  it?’  And  I 
looked  him  right  in  the  eye  too,  and 
said,  ‘Just  so.’” 

“T  GUESS  you’re  nobler  than  you  make 
1  out.” 

“Then  he  rubbed  his  chin  with  his 
thumb,  looking  at  me  with  his  X-ray 
glare  you  see  in  his  pictures.  ‘Your 
union  is  poor,’  he  said  to  me,  ‘and  your 
political  business  takes  cash.  It’s  dirty 
money !’  And  he  was  very  offhand  as  if 
it  didn’t  matter  much  to  him  either  way. 
‘Yes,’  says  I.  ‘Every  politician  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  handles  some  dirty  money. 
Every  labor  leader  that  goes  into  poli¬ 
tics  in  the  United  States  has  to  do  it  in 
dirty  money.  Mine  was  mostly  beer. 
D’you  think  we’re  the  Red  Cross?’  And 
he  looked  at  me  a  minute  and  said.  ‘I  ex¬ 
pected  you  to  lie.  Have  a  cigar,  won’t 
you?’  and  got  out  his  case.” 

“Was  it  solid  gold  and  emeralds?”  in¬ 
quired  the  girl.  She  had  a  wistful  love 
of  precious  stones,  much  like  the  far  de¬ 
sire  that  children  hear  the  fairies.  “With 
a  blood  ruby?  Those  people  can  afford 
anything.” 

“No,  leather.  The  whole  principle’s 
wrong.  And  yet  we’ve  got  a-going  so  in 


this  country  that  a  man  like  me  has  to 
use  the  customary  ways,  if  he  gets  any¬ 
where.  And  I  want  to  get  to  the  top.” 
“It’s  for  the  cause,”  Annie  said  gravely. 
“Cause!  That’s  second  place.  What 
I’m  really  serving,  I  shouldn’t  wonder,  is 
the  Big  Me.  I’d  rather  come  up  clean  if 
I  could.  If  I  can’t,  I’ll  do  it  dirty.  But 
I  want  to  get  up !” 

“Labor  needs  you.” 

THE  man  flinched  under  the  sweet  sin¬ 
cerity  of  Annie’s  voice  uttering  the 
cant  phrase.  “He  said  to  me,  ‘The  bet¬ 
ter  sort  of  labor  leaders  get  dyspepsia  of 
the  conscience.  They’ve  got  up  as  high 
as  they  can,  and  they  don’t  want  to 
slump,  and  that’s  why  they’re  thankful 
to  be  kicked  up  into  a  government  job. 
Don’t  you  do  that,  Tierney.  Fight ! 
Fight  for  your  men.  Whilst  you  live, 
damn  your  conscience  and  stick !’  And 
we  shook  hands  on  it,  seems  to  me.” 

“Then  just  what,”  asked  Annie,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  puzzled  by  this  masculine 
brooding,  “are  you  worrying  about? 
What  makes  you  tell  me  all  this  that  I 
can’t  help?” 

“Because  women  have  a  sense  of  right 
and  wrong.  Because  you  think  it’s  prac¬ 
tical  to  act  just  on  that:  you  think  I  do 
act  on  it.  Because  you’re  a  square,  sen¬ 
sible  kid  and  you’ve  been  more  than 
white  with  me,  every  hour.  It’s  right  you 
should  know  I  was  that  kind  of  a  man 
first.  And  that  I  mean  to  keep  on.” 
“First?  First  to  what?” 

“I  want  you  to  marry  me.  Will  you?” 
“Mis-ter  Tier-ney !” 

“Can’t  you?” 

“Why —  Why —  What  makes  you  say 
that?” 

“Because  I  want  you  to.  I’ve  been 
thinking  it  over  all  this  time  I  was  sick.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it  ever  came  into  your 
head  till  just  now.” 

“That’s  all  you  know  about  it.  But  if 
you’re  off  with  that  Glidden  pup  and  I 
give  my  mind  to  ways  of  standing  in 
with  you,  don’t  you  think  you  might  be¬ 
gin  to  care,  too?” 

Annie  twisted  her  wet  handkerchief. 
He  was  so  much  a  man,  and  he  looked  so 
dreadfully  ridiculous  in  all  those  ban¬ 
dages,  that  a  pang  checked  her  refusal. 

“Oh,  dear  me !  I  don’t  mean  to  ever 
marry  anybody !” 

“I  don’t  believe  that.  With  me  you 
won’t  ever  he  rich.  But  we’d  have  an 
interesting  life,  you  bet.” 

HIS  eyes  were  on  hers;  they  woke  a 
sudden  answering  madness  of  fore¬ 
knowledge,  of  zest  to  share  his  potent 
fighting  world.  Almost  in  spite  of  her¬ 
self  she  nodded.  “I’d  have  to  keep  you  on 
at  the  office,  even  if  you  said  yes  to-day. 
I’ve  got  so  used  to  relying  on  your  work, 
’twould  take  me  a  few  weeks  to  pick  up 
all  the  threads.  Afterward  you  could 
choose  for  yourself  about  quitting.” 

“I  won’t  miss  the  office  a  single  day !” 
cried  she,  in  the  hot  grip  of  that  emotion. 

“Yes,  you  will,  too,”  Tierney  answered 
under  his  breath.  “That’s  all  you  know 
about  me,  is  it?  .  .  .  A  few  days,  any¬ 
how.  Just  at  first.  For  you’ve  got  to 
take  into  account  that  after  the  very  sec¬ 
ond  we  get  the  license  I’ll  be  feeling 
about  nine  feet  tall.” 

“That’s  nonsense,”  said  she,  very  red. 
She  played  with  a  pencil  to  hide  the 
trembling  of  her  fingers  that  came  of 
leaping  pulses.  “I’m  not  sure  we  ever 
will  get  one.  Don’t  talk  that  way.  You 
only  know  me  as  part  of  the  work.  That’s 
what  we  have  in  common.” 

“Is  it?  Well,  that’s  a  good  saying  for 
the  job !  As  regards  business,  you’re 
rated  as  a  double-A-plus  secretary.  Con¬ 
cerning  me  that  you  work  for,  you’re  just 
a  blind  little  fool  girl  that  I  can  teach  a 
lot  to.  You’ve  got  plenty  to  learn  about 
loving,  if  you  do  know  the  coal  business, 
Annie.  However —  To  keep  it  just  to 
the  job  for  the  present,  as  I  was  saying, 
we’d  fight  our  way  up  among  the  big 
ones,  you  and  me.  We'd  know  the  real 
inside  track  of  lots  of  movements  and  is¬ 
sues,  and  see  the  news  of  the  whole 
United  States  a-hatchin’  sometimes.  We 
wouldn’t  have  more’n  a  slim  living,  but 
we’d  have  power,  and  we’d  know  folks 
that  had  power.  I  can  make  good,  I 
guess.  I’ve  thought  it  over,  and  I’m  bet¬ 
ting  on  myself  to  win.  As  for  the  big  con¬ 
ventions,  I  think  it  would  be  real  good 
fun  to  appear  at  them  with  my  wife.” 

HE  spoke  with  studied  quiet,  and 
placed  himself  in  the  squeaky  swivel 
chair  behind  his  own  desk ;  yet  his  calm 
had  a  compelling  magnetism. 

There  was  a  long  silence — to  Annie  a 
rather  pleasing,  soothing,  healing  silence. 
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She  felt  herself  drifting,  dreaming.  Of 
course  she  was  still  heartachy ;  she  had 
been  that  ever  since  Larry  sent  hack  her 
note  two  weeks  ago  to-day;  but  it  was 
somehow  very  much  to  the  point,  as  con¬ 
solation  that  Mr.  Tierney  was  an  lmpor- 
tant  person  whom  everyone  trusted  who 

served  the  cause.  #  ...  . 

“Time  to  eat  something,  isn  t  it?  he 
said  at  last.  “Let’s  shut  up  the  shop, 
for  once,  and  go  together  to  Peckham  s. 

I’ll  pretend  it’s  an  engagement  dinner 
like  the  stylish  people  have,  and  you  can 
pretend  it  isn’t,  and  everybody’ll  be  suited. 

Get  your  coat.” 

SHE  rose,  laughing.  “I  am  hungry,” 
she  admitted  in  naive  wonder,  as  she 
made  ready.  “But  how  you  do  mix  up  a 
person’s  thoughts !  Here,  mind  that  arm¬ 
hole,  or  you’ll  skin  your  hand  again  !  Let 
me —  Now  my  hat 

He  stood,  shoulders  flat,  against  the 
door  panels  when  she  turned.  Annie  met 
his  eyes.  In  them  was  that  look  that  any 
woman  reads— entreaty,  worship,  rap¬ 
ture,  and  hidden  fire. 

“Let’s  have  solid  silver  forks  three 
times  a  day,”  he  suggested  whimsically. 

“I  could  manage  that  much  luxury.” 

“At  Peckham’s?”  cried  Annie,  stupefied. 
“Oh,  no.” 

She  risked  another  upward  glance. 
Mercy,  those  eyes  were  more  so!  And 
there  was  a  queer  look  about  his  mouth, 
and  an  air  of  ownership,  of —  Was  he 
going  to — actually  going  to  kiss  her?  Oh, 
terrors !  He  was.  He  would ;  unless  he 
could  be  headed  off  in  time. 

“Will  I  do?”  she  enunciated  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  her  whole  being  in  panic.  “This  is 
my  old  suit.” 

“You?”  He  touched  her  on  the  shoul¬ 
der  to  fleck  off  a  scrap  of  paper.  Poor 
Annie  shrank.  They  stood  facing  each 
other  a  minute,  his  hand  outstretched. 

“Oh,  Matt,  no!” 

“Don’t  be  scared.  I  won’t,  I  won’t. 

I’m  a  fool  not  to,  I  know  I  am ;  but  I 
won’t.  There,  brace  up,  Annie.  Why,  my 
dear  little  kid,  d’you— ” 

With  both  hands  he  opened  the  door, 
bowing  as  she  went  out.  “You’ll  do  at  a 
great  deal  sweller  places  than  Peck- 
ham’s.”  He  followed  her  into  the  hall. 

“Oh,  thank  you !”  she  breathed. 

HE  shook  his  head  with  a  wry  smile, 
though  his  lips  were  pale.  “This  is 
once  I  don’t  doctor  the  election  sheets; 
remember  that,  you.  And  I  know  I  could 
easy.  You’re  just  a  kid  no  man’s  taught 
anything  to;  and,  God  knows  I  want 
you !  But  you’ll  choose.  See?  I  say  you 
shall  choose!” 

“Aud  how  will  I  be  able  to  if  you  look 
at  me  fit  to  break  my  heart?”  flung  back 
Annie,  recovering  her  spirit.  “You  just 
back— and  those  burns,  and  all.  Isn’t  it 
my  own  business,  anyway,  about  mar¬ 
rying?”  ,  „  . 

“I’ve  told  you  I  intend  to  make  it  mine. 
However,  I’m  all  right.  Don  t  you  fret. 

I  want  you  to  have  a  good  time.  Here’s 
the  elevator.  Ten  of  one  now.  We’ll  be 
in  nice  season  for  the  music.” 

It  took  them  an  hour,  that  one-sided 
engagement  dinner  party.  They  sat  at 
a  round  table  behind  a  bay  tree  away 
from  other  people.  And  Tierney  talked. 
Very  different  he  was  from  the  matter- 
of-course  employer  of  busy  days ;  the 
charm  of  him  was  like  the  comether  she 
had  seen  him  put  on  a  recalcitrant  con¬ 
vention.  The  matter  of  his  words  no 
convention  had  ever  heard — living  truth, 
all  of  it,  whether  grave  or  gay.  It  was 
good  talk;  even  Annie,  young  and  raw, 
knew  that.  Her  brain  hummed  to  its 
stimulus  as  with  a  genial  wine. 

Snow  was  beginning  to  fall  when  she 
and  Tierney  came  out  of  the  restaurant 
into  the  windy  street. 

“Go  on  up  to  the  office  alone ;  you  won  t 
mind,  will  you?  I  have  to  see  a  man.” 

AT  twenty  a  girl’s  fancy  plays  easily 
.  with  futures.  Life,  Annie  had  begun 
to  think,  might  be  very  bearable  with 
Tierney — even  warm  with  glamour — after 
one  had  had  a  decent  interval  to  forget 
some  one  else  in.  Then  one  would  be 
very  safe  marrying  a  man  one  could  so 
rely  on.  And  he’d  been  so  kind,  too— 
generous,  you  might  almost  call  it — in 
that  minute  there  by  the  office  door.  To¬ 
night  after  working  hours,  perhaps,  a 
person  might  safely  be  a  little  kinder, 
if  he — 

“You  mustn’t  stand  around  in  the 
wind,”  said  she.  “You’ll  get  cold  in 
those  hurts  of  yours.  Turn  up  your 
collar.” 

“Oh — me!  They’re  most  well  now. 
For  the  present,  good-by.” 
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“I  enjoyed  the  dinner.  But  you  must 
take  care  of  yourself  better  for — ” 

“For  the  cause,  I  suppose,”  said  the 
district  president,  lifting  his  hat.  He 
strode  rapidly  around  a  corner,  and 
Annie  returned  to  the  office. 

“He’s  a  blamed  egg  noodle,”  grunted 
Matthew  Tierney,  hurrying  against  the 
snow.  “But  it  gets  my  goat  to  win  on 
a  man  when  his  back’s  turned.  Manage¬ 
ment — well,  I  don’t  want  to  do  it  by 
management.  She  knows  me.  I  can  do 
things.  And  he  never  will.  He’s  soft. 

I  want  her.  But  I  can  do  without  her  if 
I  have  to.  Let  her  choose.”  He  turned 
in  at  an  office  building  largely  used  by 
lawyers  and  read  the  hall  board. 

“An  egg  noodle,”  he  stated  solemnly  to 
the  elevator  boy,  “resides  in  40.” 

“Oh,  he  ain’t  hit  the  free-luncli  limit 
yet,”  responded  that  youth,  not  to  be  out¬ 
done  in  delicate  symbolism.  “He’s  on  the 
toboggan,  Larry  is,  ever  since  the  Grand 
Jury  summonsized  his  girl.  She  t’roo 
him  for  it.  But  he  ain’t  quite  got  down 
to  noodles.  Third  room  to  your  left.” 
He  concluded  with  a  bang  of  the  eleva¬ 
tor  door. 

Tierney  strode  to  Room  40,  knocked, 
heard  some  kind  of  response,  and  entered. 

YOUNG  Glidden,  three-quarters  drunk. 

sat  at  the  table.  A  siphon  was  on  the 
floor  by  him,  a  cheap  decanter  half  hid¬ 
den  behind  a  book  rest.  He  looked  up 
sullenly  and  nodded.  “Well?” 

“Nothing.  I  didn’t  know  you  wore 
boozing  to  this  degree.  I’ve  no  errand 
now.” 

“Yes,  you  have,”  the  other  answered 
with  owlish  dignity.  “Spit  it  out!  Spit 
it  right  out.  Little  hero,  everybody 
knows  you’re  a  crook !  How  do  you  man¬ 
age  to  pull  it  off  time  after  time?  I 
know  it,  but  I  can’t  prove  it.  But  she’ll 
stick.”  Tierney  slammed  shut  the  door. 
“Did  you  call  my  secretary  before  the 
Grand  Jury  to  be  insulted?” 

“I  didn't!  I  wouldn’t,  for  my  heart’s 
blood !  It  was  that  bu — beastly  Cart.v  of 
yours!  He  did  it  to  knife  Shea.  They 
all  got  away  from  me.  My  soul,  and  I 
had  to  sit  and  take  everything!  Every¬ 
thing  !  I  never  tried  to  run  a  Grand 
Jury  before !”  Here  the  youth  wept. 


THE  district  president  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  scornfully  consid¬ 
ering  him.  “Safe-Deposit  Annie !  Oh, 
she’ll  stick  !  Worships  you.  .  .  .  Perfect 
little  tin  idol  you  are.  And  your  merry 
cause!  Oh,  what’s  causes  to  a  woman? 
It’s  the  man,  every  time.  I  thought  it 
was  me.  Come  to  find  out  it’s  you.  ’ 

“I  came  here  to-day  to  give  you  my 
office  key  and  a  chance.  I  don’t  care  how 
soon  you  turn  into  bottled  goods  over  on 
Tomb  Hill,  but  for  all  I  know  Annie 
Doran  may.  If  you’d  been  fit,  I’d  ’a’  sent 
you  up  there  right  now  and  you’d  not 
have  been  interrupted  for  an  hour.  She’s 
there.  You’d  have  had  your  fair  show.” 

“You  don’t  know  a  thing  about  it !” 
wailed  the  besotted  youth.  “You  ain’t 
educated.  And  I  was.  I  was  a  bright 
young  lawyer  only  a  few  short  weeks 
ago.  I  had  a  future.  Say,  I  had !” 

“Here’s  where  you  get  yours,  right 
now!”  snapped  the  labor  leader,  catching 
the  telephone  from  the  table.  “I’m  going 
to  call  her  up  and  tell  her  how  you  look, 
you  sickly  crow !  Main  22L,  please.  Say, 
are  you  sober  enough  to  know  what  I’m 
doing?  Eh?  Hello!  Hello,  Annie!  This 
is  Tierney.  Yes,  listen,  please.” 

“It  don’t  matter  what  you  do !”  moaned 
the  shapeless  figure  at  the  table.  “I  was 
in  hell  anyway.” 

“I  heard  it  was  Shea  and  Carty  got  you 
before  the  Grand  Jury,  not  Glidden.  I’m 
over  in  his  office :  came  to  see.  It  wasn’t 
his  fault.  What?”  i 

“Didn’t  you  ever  hit  the  juice  yourself, 
li’l  hero?” 

“Oh,  he’s  tanked.  If  he’d  been  right, 
I’d  have  sent  him  over.  Oh,  I  dunno 
just  what  for,  exactly.  A  feeling.  Some¬ 
thing  bearing  on  that,  scheme  of  mine 
with  the  solid  silver  forks.  .  .  .  No.  Oh, 
no,  not  at  all.  But  it  didn’t  suit  me  to 
sneak  up  my  ante  and  call  when  one  of 
the  players  had  got  up  for  a  minute  from 
the  table.  A  kind  of  luxury  of  my  own, 
maybe  you’d  class  it. 

“\TO,  he  can’t  come  to  the  phone!  I 
IN  told  you,  lie’s  tanked.  Plastered. 
O  Lord,  no,  you  haven’t  the  least  idea ; 
you’ve  never  interviewed  one  like  him. 
It  isn’t  merely  a  breath  on  him.  He’s 
been  at  it  for  days.  No,  I  certainly 
shan’t.  They  ain’t  responsible  for  them¬ 
selves  when  they’re  like  that. 

“No,  sir,  I’ve  no  patience  with  that 
kind.  It’s  deliberate.  They  can  help  it. 


You  Pay  for  the  Name  l 

The  Iver  Johnson  costs  about  $5  more 

than  ordinary  bicycles. 

You  pay  that  $5  for  the  name  Iver 
Johnson.” 

For  if  the  prestige  of 
our  name  were  not  at 
stake  we  could  use  welded 
instead  of  seamless  tubing ; 
castings  instead  of  drop 
forgings;  hastily  tem- 
pered  bearings  instead 
of  the  finest  bearings 
that  ever  went  into  a 
bicycle;  cheap  paint 
and  varnish  instead  of 
five  coats  of  hand- 
rubbed  enamel. 


You  pay  $5  extra  because  the  name 
Iver  Johnson  guarantees  a  standardized, 
well  made,  fast  and  durable  bicycle.  Our 
82-page  book  describes  models  from  $30 
to  $55.  Juveniles,  $20  to  $25. 

The  same  argument  holds  good  on 
Iver  Johnson  Revolvers.  You  can  buy 
for  much  less  a  revolver  that  is  just  as 
shiny,  hard  and  heavy  as  the  Iver 
Johnson.  You  pay  the  difference  be¬ 
cause  you  know  that  the  name  Iver 
Johnson  stamped  on  the  barrel  assures 
you  of  absolute  safety,  positive  accu¬ 
racy,  a  full  equipment  of  unbreakable, 
permanent  tension  wire  springs  and 
finest  steel  and  workmanship. 

There  are  35  points  like  the  following 
wherein  the  Iver  Johnson  Motorcycle 
differs  from  other  machines.  In  the 
Twin  motor  there  are  two  crank  pins. 
Both  pistons  occupy  relatively  the  same 
positions  in  the  cylinders,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  power  stroke  comes  at 
regular  intervals. 

In  other  motors  with  one  crank  pin 
the  power  strokes  are  at  irregular  in¬ 
tervals.  34  other  superiorities  are 
explained  in  our  82-page  book  (stiff 
board  covers).  It  also  tells  of  Re¬ 
volvers,  Iver  Johnson  Champion 
Shot  Guns  and  Bicycles.  It  is  free. 

Iver  Johnson’s  Arms  &  Cycle  Works 
146  River  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

99  Chambers  St.,  New  York 
717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Sturdy  Quality 


ThefineEnglish  crucible  steel 
blades  in  Keen  Kutter  pocket 
knives  never  fail  to  hold  a 
paper -cutting  edge.  Any 
knife  bearing  the 


trade  mark  is  chock-full  of 
sturdy  quality.  Along  with 
this  quality  goes  a  guarantee 
of  perfect  service.  Keen  Kut¬ 
ter  knives  and  tools  have 
given  satisfaction  for  more 
than  45  years,  and  if  one  fails, 
the  dealer  is  authorized  to 
give  you  back  your  money. 
If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  write  us. 


P.  ,,  j  f,  Pocket  Knife 

Simmons  Hardware  Co.  no.K307H 

3  blades 
Price  $1.25 


St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


This  Pipe  is  Just  Fine 

because  it’s  right  in  principle  and  bound  to 
stay  clean  and  sweet  and  tractable.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  a  Wellington  keeps  saliva  away 
from  the  tobacco  and  away  from  the  fire. 


bvery 


is  the  leader  of  the  famous  WDC  line  of  pipes, 
made  right  for  more  than  a  half  century.  Ev 
Wellington  pipe  is  genuine  French  bnar 
guaranteed  against  burning  through  or 
cracking.  At  good  dealers*,  25c, 

35c,  50c,  up.  Made  in  America. 

William  Demuth  &  Company 
New  York 


Own  Your  Business — Make  Two  Profits 

Be  our  agent-receiving  agent’s  commission  and  a's°  earnl '^^u.^than  o'ld-fashioned 
Ten  Pinnet.  new  and  fascinating  automatic  bow  f  e>  .  More  : . 

»  and  letters 

T^e'^EN-PINNET3  COMPANY, °4  Van  Buren  St..  INDIANAPOLIS.  INDIANA 


COLLIER’S  FOR  DECEMBER  5.  1914 


Wash! 
Establ 

Reft 


MASON,  FENWICK  &  LAWRENCE 

Washington,  I).  C.,  New  York  City,  Chicago,  III. 
Established  over  half  a  century.  Booklet  Free. 

Reference:  McLachlen  Bank’g  Corp.,  Wash.,  D..C. 


Wonderful 

New  High-Grade 


—the  final  perfect  typewriter, 
at  an  amazing  price  on  our 
new  plan.  For  LESS  than 
the  price  off  a  second¬ 
hand  (  so-called  “rebuilt’*)  machine  you  can  own 
the  latest  improved  $100  standard  quality  Rex. 

Extraordinary  Offer 

this  chance.  Write  today  for  particulars  and  catalog 
of  the  wonderful  Rex;  highest  grade,  full  standard 
size,  with  every  essential  improved  feature  found  on 
other  *,rtff.00  makes.  Send  a  postal  today  — doit  now. 
\ERS’  NOTICE:  Some  splendid 
still  open .  Write  for  details . 
er  Co.,  Dept.  2369,  Fond  du  lac,  Wis. 


Hose  tor  All  the 
Family  at  10,000 
Dealers 


Give  beautiful  Black  Cat 
Silk  Hose  in  Christmas  Art 
Boxes  to  friends  and  all  the 
family  this  year.  Widest 
range  of  colors,  weights  and 
prices  from  50c  up. 


Unlimited  Guarantee 


—We  Guarantee  Satisfaction. 

— We  Leave  the  Decision  to  You. 


No.  815  Women’s  Fash¬ 
ioned  Silk,  $1.  Extra  Fine. 
Pure  Japan  Thread  Silk,  42 
Gauge.  Fulllength,  28  in.  Sea 
Island  mercerized  top,  heavily- 
reinforced  heel,  toe  and  soles. 

4  Ply  extended  toe.  Fast 
colors  match  gowns  and 
shoes.  Absolutely  Pure  Dye  $1 . 
No.  820  extra  heavy,  all  silk  $1.50. 


No.  325  Men’sThread . 

Silk  50c.  Seamless, 
fine  gauge.  Japan  12 
Ply  thread  silk. 

Extra  reinforced 
heels,  toes,  double 
soles.  Rib  Top.  French  Welt. 
Reinforced  Transfer.  Absolutely  pure, 
dye.  All  colors  50c.  Men’s  fibre  silk  No. 
295  25c.  Men’s  silk  lisle  No.  235, 25c. 


No. 

815 


Beautiful  Xmas  Boxes 


On  long-wear  durability — Smart 
Styles — Everlasting  Fast  Sanitary 
Dye  —  Beautiful  Finish  and  Lus¬ 
tre — Comfort! 

Here  are  only  two  of  many 
styles  to  see. 


See  BlackCatSilksandother 
Black  Cat  Hose  at  over  10,000 
Dealers.  If  you  can’t  get 
what  you  want  write  us 
and  we  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied 
promptly. 


No. 

325 


CH1CAG0-KEN0SHA  HOSIERY  CO. 

\  Dept.  C  Kenosha,  Wis. 


mm. 


too!  I  don’t  like  to  hear  you  talk  as  if 
a  man  was  nothing  but  a  helpless  drain¬ 
pipe  to  a  washtub.  It’s  his  business  to 
have  sense.” 

“Saved  from  ’emselves ! — ” 

“What  did  I  mean  by  calling  you  up 
if  not  for  that?  Great  thunder,  Annie, 
I  certainly  didn’t !” 

IN  his  vehement  denial,  Tierney  ges¬ 
ticulated  with  the  transmitter.  And  to 
both  men  Annie  Doran’s  plea  came  audi¬ 
bly :  “Oh,  ( jive  him  some  business!  You 
can  straighten  him  up!” 

Tierney  looked  at  the  haggard  youth : 
he  had  heard  and  understood.  Still 
holding  the  instrument  out,  so  that  the 
answers  came  share  and  share  alike  be¬ 
tween  them,  he  spoke  on :  “He’s  too  drunk 
to  hear  you  or  understand  what  I  say.  Do 
you  really  want  me  to  do  that,  Annie?” 

“I  leant  it  most  of  anything  in  the 
world!”  said  the  ghost  voice. 

“That’s  a  bad  hearing  for  me,  isn’t  it? 
Do  you  mean  you  care  about  him?  That 
it’s  a  hopeless  case  for  you?  Because  he 
looks  to  me  like  a  pretty  bad  prospect, 
my  girl.” 

“But  I  Jove  him !”  said  the  ghost  voice 
clearly.  “I  guess  he  needs  me  so,  Mr. 
Tierney,  that  it  just  gave  me  the  finish¬ 
ing  touch.  I  didn't  at  all,  this  morning. 
I  don't  understand,  but  it's  so.” 


The  two  men  faced  each  other  across 
the  table.  Something  like  sanity  came  to 
Larry  (Hidden. 

“Put  it  up !”  lie  whispered.  “Put  it  up ! 
I’m  not  lit  to  hear.  It’s  her  voice.” 

“I  suppose,”  said  the  district  president 
easily  and  conversationally  to  the  tele¬ 
phone  receiver,  “that  I  could  swing  him 
some  labor  business,  if  I  tried.  Court 
sits  in  January;  and  the  ironworkers 
have  some  trouble  on.  I  suppose  it 
wouldn’t  be  hard  to  persuade  folks  that 
he  let  the  ease  slide  with  the  Grand  Jury 
because  he  didn’t  want  me  indicted. 
.Friend  to  labor.  Sounds  better’n  fizzle, 
which  it  was.  He’ll  be  sober  by  January. 
Do  you  want  me  to?” 

TIERNEY  put  the  instrument  to  his 
ear  and  heard  the  rest  alone. 

Quietly  lie  set  the  machine  on  the  table 
and  looked  at  the  other. 

“It’s  up  to  you,”  he  said.  “You  appear 
to  me  to  be  a  lost  cause ;  but  she’s  true. 
Don’t  you  come  round  my  office  this 
week,  though.  I  hate  a  fool.  I  might 
drop  you  out  the  tenth-story  window  and 
kill  a  good  citizen  passing  in  the  street.” 

The  cheap  decanter  levitated  itself 
magically  into  the  washbowl.  Tierney 
went  out  and  shut  the  door.  Larry  Glidden 
was  left  alone  with  the  telephone  and  the 
soda  siphon  to  work  out  his  salvation. 


The  Master  of  Lumberhurst 

( Continued  from  page  10) 


man  and  wife — the  silks  and  laces  and 
carriages  and  servants  I  would  have.” 

“You  were  good-looking  in  those  days, 
Mary.” 

“So  you  used  to  fell  me !” 

She  seemed  pleased  with  the  remi¬ 
niscence,  poor  thing;  but  miserably 
enough  she  went  on,  telling  in  the  pite¬ 
ously  raw  way  of  common  and  simple- 
hearted  folk  of  her  disastrous  love  affair. 
Vanani  had  promised  to  marry  her  in 
Providence,  and  failed  to  keep  his  word. 
“When  I  got  there” — she  was  sobbing 
now — “I  found  he  never  had  any  notion 
of  making  me  his  wife.  And  as  for  his 
riches,  it  was  just  a  cruel  joke.  I  think 
he  was  some  sort  of  a  cheap  gambler,  for 
lie  often  stayed  out  all  night  and  slept 
in  the  daytime.  Soon  he  deserted  me.” 

“You  were  only  seventeen,”  said  Giles. 

“Almost  eighteen,”  sighed  Mary,  de¬ 
claring  that  she  had  been  too  proud  to  go 
home  or  write  for  help.  But  her  face 
was  still  admired,  she  went  on,  with  a 
touch  of  her  late  childish  vanity,  and 
probably  she  might  have  found  a  place 
behind  a  counter  in  one  of  the  big  stores. 
Well,  anyway,  she  read  in  a  paper  that 
chorus  girls  were  wanted  in  a  burlesque 
company,  and  applied  for  a  position.  The 
manager  was  real  nice,  and  she  was  with 
the  company  for  three  seasons,  barn¬ 
storming.  Those  burlesque  people  were 
a  tough  lot,  and  Mary  had  been  lonely, 
so  lonely — and  the  leading  man  of  the 
company  had  asked  her  to  marry  him. 
“Giles” — she  broke  off.  holding  him  with 
tragic  eyes.  “Giles,  he  deceived  me,  too.” 

MARY  hared  her  soul  with  a  touching 
simplicity,  and  Giles  Hudders  lis¬ 
tened  believingly,  getting  in  a  kindly  word 
every  now  and  then  as  to  his  not  being 
able  to  throw  stones.  She  had  kept  on 
with  theatre  work,  she  told  him  finally, 
taking  little  parts  when  she  could  get 
them,  suping  in  big  spectacles,  sewing 
with  the  wardrobe  women,  serving  as 
dresser  to  luckier  actresses  than  herself. 
Now  she  was  out  of  a  job,  and  rooming 
with  a  she  devil  named  Zabriskie  on  Riv- 
ington  Street.  “She’s  a  tartar,  I  can  tell 
you,”  concluded  Mary. 

“I’ve  met  ’em,”  said  Giles.  Now  he 
could  understand  her  paint  and  powder 
and  the  careless  manner  in  which  she 
had  first  addressed  him.  roor  girl,  no 
wonder  she  had  clung  to  the  footlights.  .  .  . 

“My  mother  is  in  her  grave,”  resumed 
Mary,  “and  father  is  an  old  man.  He 
has  retired  from  the  grocery  business 
and  is  comfortably  fixed.  I  write  to 
him  sometimes.  He  thinks  I’m  living  on 
Fifth  Avenue  and  am  rolling  in  wealth. 
There,  Giles,  you  know  all  my  shames 
and  miseries;  and  I  wouldn’t  blame  you 
if  you  took  to  your  heels  at  once.” 

Giles  laughed,  giving  her  hand  a  squeeze. 
“I’m  not  that  kind  of  a  friend,  Mary. 
And  as  for  feeling  yourself  an  outcast 
I  can  go  you  a  few  better.  Since  I  quit 
Cranberryport — I  left  the  week  after 
you  ran  away — my  life  has  been  pretty 
rough  up  to  eight  months  ago.  I’ve  been 
a  sot.  and  I’ve  been  in  jail.  But  what’s 
the  use  of  telling?  I’m  a  better  man  now 


— and,  with  the  Lord’s  help,  I  mean  to 
be  a  still  better  one.” 

“That’s  noble,”  sighed  Mary. 

“You  can  be  the  same — just  as  good 
and  refined  as  you  ever  were,”  retorted 
Giles.  There  were  bigger  tears  in  her 
dark  eyes  as  she  spoke. 

“Don’t  say  that,  Giles ;  it  hurts.” 

“Land  o’  codfish!  how  can  it?”  he 
asked  in  amazement. 

“It  brings  up  such  sad  memories,” 
said  Mary.  “And  I’ve  lost  my  courage.” 

“Never  too  late  to  find  it  again  as 
Billy  Bagley  used  to  say,”  Giles  flung 
back.  “You  remember  Billy? — the  fellow 
whose  head  was  so  bald  you  couldn’t 
tell  where  his  face  began.” 

“You’re  talking  foolishness,”  returned 
Mary,  her  tone  deeply  mournful. 

“And  so  are  you.  Why,  not  long  ago.  I 
felt  just  the  same  way — about  being  too 
low  to  get  up  again.  But  you  remember 
what  the  poet  says : 

I  held  it  truth,  with  him  who  sings 

To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones, 

That  men  may  rise  on  stepping  stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things. 

“And  so  can  women.  One  of  my 
troubles  was  that  I  didn’t  mix  with  the 
right  folks.  Luck  sneaked  my  way  at 
last;  a  kind  act  done  me  at  a  moment 
of  bitter  need  put  me  on  a  new  track. 
Now  you  need  a  kind  friend  and  I  mean 
to  be  that  friend.  Will  you  marry  me, 
Mary?”  Again  she  began  to  sob.  “Oh, 
Giles,  how  can  you  mock  me  so!  You 
wouldn’t  marry  me!” 

“I  was  never  so  serious  in  my  life.  For¬ 
get  the  old  troubles,  my  dear.  You  are 
going  to  be  the  Mary  of  bygone  days — - 
and  my  bride.  Right  away,  too.” 

“But  my  clothes  and  my  trunk,”  she 
protested.  “Madame  Zabriskie  won’t  let 
me  have  them — I’m  in  debt  to  her.  I’ve 
got  some  trinkets  and  keepsakes  I’d  hate 
to  lose.  Among  them  is  a  copy  of  ‘Snow 
Bound’  you  gave  me  one  Christmas.” 

“Is  that  so,”  said  Giles,  flattered. 

“But  where  will  you  take  me?  You 
don’t  mean  to  say  you  can  support  me?” 

“Sure  I  can.  Why,  Mary,  I  have  a 
charming  villa  called  Lumberhurst  by 
the  River.  Believe  me,  you’ll  like  it.” 

“Quit  your  joshing.” 

“Honor  bright,”  laughed  Giles.  “My 
chateau  is  of  the  antique  sort — without 
bathrooms  and  such  luxuries ;  but  you’ll 
find  it  a  better  home  than  that  Zabris¬ 
kie  woman’s.  Don’t  worry  about  your 
trunk ;  I’ll  get  it  some  time.” 

It  did  not  require  any  more  urging  to 
persuade  Mary  to  assent.  The  next  day 
a  license  and  a  Methodist  preacher  on 
Twenty-first  Street  made  them  one,  and 
after  the  ceremony  the  bridal  couple 
walked  home  as  doubtless  some  of  their 
hardy  Cape  Cod  ancestors  had  done.  As 
they  entered  the  lumberyard  a  fear  pos¬ 
sessed  Mary.  Was  Giles  taking  her  tosome 
dark  spot  to  revenge  himself  for  the  wrong 
she  had  (lone  him?  Would  she  be  found 
with  her  throat  cut,  and  Giles  gone?  But 
this  gruesome  boding  was  dispelled  by 
her  husband’s  happy  mood. 

“This  is  Cedar  Street,”  he  explained 
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If  you  are  as  hard 
to  please  as  I  am, 

in  this  matter  of  cigars,  I  be¬ 
lieve  my  private  “J.  R.  W.  ” 
Havana  brand  will  delight  you. 

For  many  years  1  have  had 
these  cigars  made  to  order, 
with  my  own  monogram  band. 
The  leaf  comes  from  a  moun¬ 
tainous  district  in  Cuba.  It  is 
especially  selected  for  me  by 
a  man  who  resides  there — a 
connoisseur  in  tobaccos. 

And  thougli  I  have  smoked 
for  40  years,  I  have  yet  to  find 
another  Havana  cigar  of  so 
mild  and  exquisite  a  flavor 
and  aroma. 

I  Want  Your  Opinion 

I  believe  there  are  legions 
of  smokers  who  are  seeking 
just  such  a  cigar — something 
exceptional,  a  rare,  sweet 
smoke — not  too  heavy  and 
strong. 

With  such  men  I  am  glad  to 
share  my  discovery.  For  I 
know  how  much  it  means  to 
get  the  very  cigar  one  craves. 
It  may  be  that  this  dainty 
Havana  is  just  what  you  have 
been  seeking.  Try  it.  I  will 
send  them  by  Parcel  Post,  $5 
per  hundred  —  $2-60  for  50 — 
charges  paid. 

Write  me  early  before  I  must 
limit  the  number  I  can  supply. 

Five  Cigars  Free 

If  you  will  send  me  10  cents — to¬ 
wards  shipping  expenses— I  will 
mail  you  trial  cigars.  Smoke  five 
with  me— convince  yourself.  The 
price  is  $5  per  hundred,  $2.60  for  50 
-  all  charges  prepaid.  Use  your 
letter-head,  please  —  stating  your 
position  —  or  your  business  card 
and  write  now  for  these  cigars. 


J.  ROGERS  WARNER 

925  Lockwood  Building,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  40 
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Diamond  Ring1 
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Leader 


This 
is  the 
DIAMOND 
Ring  SHE  wants' 
for  a  Christmas  Gift 

The  famous  Loftis  “Per¬ 
fection  ’  ’  14K  solid  gold  mount- 
ing.  The  large  illustration  shows  ” 
every  detail  of  this  exquisite  . 
design.  Only  the  finest  quality  . 
pure  white  Diamonds,  perfect 
in  cut  and  full  of  fiery  bril- 
liancy,  are  used.  No.  669,  rail 
price  $50,  credit  terms  $10  J 
down,  balance  $5  a  month, ^ 
leads  all  others  in  popularity.^ 

Cased  in  velvet  ring  box,  ready 
for_  presentation.  We  prepay  all 
delivery  charges.  Our  large  illus¬ 
trated  Catalog  shows  this  Loftis 
“Perfection”  Diamond  Ring  at 
prices  to  suit  any  purse.  Send  your  | 
order  today  for  No.  659,  or  send  for 
Free  Christmas  Catalog  and  make 
selection.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

You  should  Have  Our 
1 16  -  PAGE  CATALOG 

before  selecting  your  Christmss  Pres* 
ents.  There  are  over  2,000  sugges- 
tions  for  gifts— beautiful  illustrations  $ 
of  Diamonds,  Watches,  artistic  Jew-  (8 
elry.  Silverware  and  Novelties— all  at  v.: 
bargain  prices.  You  can  fill  your  entire 
list  of  Christmas  presents  from  our  Cat-  v; 
alog  and  have  everything  charged  in  one  V gfftjg-  an. 
account.  Send  for  FREE  Catalog  today.  *1 

LOFTIS  BROS.  &  CO.\  ' 
The  National  Credit  Jewelers  V*! 

Dept.  G887f  108  N.  State  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Stores  also  in  Pittsburgh:  St.  Louis:  Omaha 


Peninsular  &  Oriental  S.  N. 
Co.  Frequent  Sailings, 
India,  China,  Philippines, 
Japan,  Australia,  New 
Zealand.  Winter  Tours  in 
India.  Round  WorldTours. 

For  full  information  apply 


CUNARD  LINE,  21-24  State  Street,  New  York 


[OVER  100,000  IN  USE 

I  Mostly  sold  through  recom- 
I  mendation.  ForPERSOXAL 
DESK  orGEXERAL  OFFICE 
I  It  checks  mental  calcu  uiions 
I  Buy  through  your  Stationer 
I  Write  for  10-dav  trial  offer, 
lo.  GANCHER,  A.  A.  M.  Co. 

I  148DunneStreet,NewYork 


Agents  Wanted^,?lj^b-L2ii? 


112-PAGE  POULTRY  BOOK 

If  you  are  thinking  ot  buying  E'pT 

an  insurable  incubator  or".T  IaEjI-i 
brooder  you  should  get  our  big  1915 
catalog.  It  tells  all  about  the  new  (16) 

1915  improvements  on 

PRAIRIE  STATE 
Incubators  and  Brooders 

Also  contains  about  60  pages  of  poultry  success  secrets 
— how  to  feed,  rear  and  brerd  ;  treat  diseases,  erect 
poultry  buildings,  prow  winter  feed,  eto.  Most  practical  book  ever 
offered  FREE.  Write  for  it  TODAY. 


Print  Your  Own 

_ cards,  circulars,  book,  newspaper,  <fcc.  Press 


_  $•>,  Larger $18, Rotary  $60.  Save  money.  Print 

ior  others.  All  easy,  rulessent.  Write facto- 
m.  ry  for  press  catalog,  TYPE,  cards,  paper, 
samples, &c.  THE  PRESS  CO.  Meriden,  Conn. 
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as  they  ambled  arm  in  arm  between  the 
lumber  piles.  “Smell  the  woodsy  odors' 
Aren’t  they  fine?  Over  there  is  Balsam 
Boulevard.  And  here  we  are.” 

He  unlocked  the  little  door  and  with 
the  dignity  of  a  knight  waited  for  her 
to  precede  him.  “Step  right  in,  Mrs. 
Hudders.  Well,  what  do  you  think  or  it . 

“It’s  pretty  small.” 

“That’s  what  Napoleon  said  of  Elba. 
Some  improvements  must  he  made  of 
course.  You’ll  want  a  wardrobe,  a  new 
broom,  more  towels,  a  longer  clothes¬ 
line,  and  I  don’t  know  what.  all. 

“And  now  for  the  wedding  banquet, 
continued  Giles.  “We’ll  have  pea  soup 
first,  then  bacon  and  eggs.  By  the  way, 
pushing  aside  the  little  sliding  door 
“here  is  my  kitchen,  and  there  is  a  bang- 
up  cellar  for  stores.  Everything  as  handy , 
you  see,  as  a  pocket  in  a  nightie. 


Tlie  Premier 


A'St  ill  e  Star  ter 


NewTi|peTop 

STYLE  as  you  like  it- 
modish  in  every  de¬ 
tail-  shaped  fording  to 

the  natural  lines  of  your 
feet — and  complete  com¬ 
fort— that’s  what  you  get 
when  you  buy  The 
Florsheim  Shoe. 

$5  to  $7 

Look  for  Name  in  Shoe 


Booklet  showing  “Styles  of 
the  Times"  free  on  request . 


The  Florsheim  Shoe  Co. 
Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Free  PillowTop 


(Copyright  by  P.  P.  Collier  &  Bom,  Ino.) 


The  most  popular  creation  of  America  a  moat  pop¬ 
ular  artist,  this  appealing  picture  of  a  beautiful 
woman's  head  forming  a  natural  interrogation 
point.  Everywhere  beauty  lovers  and  art  critics 
mvo  raved  over  “Thee  Eternal  Question,  but  repro¬ 
ductions  could  only  be  purchased  at  art  stores.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  we  are  able  to  offer  thm  stunning 


for  the  first  time,  we  are  amw 

design  stamped  on  a  handsome  pi  1  low  top  theiden- 
tioal  copyrighted  Gibson  design— and  will  gne  it 
free  to  every  lady  who  will  embroider  it  with  Rich¬ 
ardson's  Pure  bilk  Floss.  Send  only  30c  to  pay  for  ex- 
act  materials  to  start  embroidering  at  once.  You  get 


1  Gibson  Pillow  Top  with  hack  (tan  art  ticking). 

6  Skeins  of  Richardson’s  Pure  Silk  Floss. 

1  Sure  Guide  Diagram  Embnildery  leiion. 

1  De  Luxe  Premium  Art  Book  of  BOO  Embroidery 
Patterns  given  FREE  for  tags  saved  from  Rich- 
ardson's  Floss. 

All  sent  prepaid  for  30  cents-your  money  refunded 
if  not  delighted. 


J2ICHAS2DSONIS 


is  the  favorite  with  millions  because  of  jich 
Oriental  lustre  and  gorgeous  colors  that  will  not 
run  Write  Today,  enclosing  30c  and  your  deal¬ 
er’s  name.  Entire  Gibson  Pillow  Outfit  tnen  comes 
postpaid  by  return  mail.  Address 


RICHARDSON  SILK  COMPANY 
Dept.  2369  305-9  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 

Makers  also  of  Richardson’s  Grand  Prize  Spool  Silk 


„•  in  -One  brightens 
everything  about  home  or 
office;  injures  nothing,  not 
5  even  soiling  hands. 

1  3-in-One  is  the  only 
-  clean  house  oil.  Oils  bicycles 
<  and  sewing  machines.  Good 
►  bottle  and  book  free. 

Write  quick.  3-in-One  Oil  Co. 
42ANB.  B’way,  NewYork. 


MARY  began  to  roll  up  her  sleeves. 

“Oh.  let  me  get.  the  meal,  she  ex 
claimed.  “You  sit  clown  and  smoke  while 

I’m  getting  it  ready.”  , 

“I  don’t  smoke  any  more.”  Giles  ®ai(! 
emphatically— “it’s  expensive:  but  l 
chew  slippery-elm  bark  that  I  get 
nothing.  Well,  if  you  don  t  want  me 
after  I  get.  a  pail  of  fresh  water.  Ill 
take  a  stroll  down  Oak  Street,  into 
Maple  Place,  and  so  around  home  by  waj 

of  Walnut  Avenue.”  . 

“It  sounds  as  if  you  were  going  miles 
and  miles,”  laughed  Mary.  “Don  t  he  gone 
long,  for  the  feast  will  he  ready  soon. 

“All  right,  darling,”  answered  (.lies, 
starting  off  then  for  the  pump  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  yard.  He  whistled  go¬ 
ing  and  coming;  and  when  he  reached 
the  house  he  peeped  through  one  of  the 
windows  to  see  what  Mary  was  doing. 
She  was  bending  over  the  spider,  frying 
the  bacon  and  eggs— and  singing  like  a 

nightingale !  The  song  was  the  old  favorite. 

“Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold,”  and 
Giles  thrilled  to  it.  He  liked,  too,  to 
watch  his  wife  getting  their  meal.  That 
seemed  like  the  real  thing. 

They  behaved  like  children  as  the  meal 
progressed,  Mary  laughing  uproariously 
when  Giles  called  her  the  “Lady  of  Lum- 
berhurst,”  and  both  recalling  amusing  in¬ 
cidents  of  their  youthful  days  at  Cran- 
berryport.  Night  came  and  with  it  a 
calier— no  other  than  John  Clegg,  who 
was  much  taken  ahaek  at  seeing  a  woman 
there 

“Come  in,  Mr.  Clegg,”  was  Giles’s  wel¬ 
come.  “Glad  to  see  you.  Shake  hands 
with  Mrs.  Hudders— the  cruel  one  I  told 
you  about.  Yes,  sure  thing!  We  were 
married  four  hours  ago— here  s  the 
certificate  to  prove  it.” 

“My  congratulations,”  stammered 
Clegg  as  he  grasped  the  hand  of  the 
bride,  who  was  blushing  beautifully. 
“Why  didn’t  you  let  a  fellow  know  ?  I’d 
have  been  your  best  man  and  bought  a 
bouquet  for  Mrs.  Di.” 

“Mrs.  who?”  asked  Mary.  (> 

“They  call  me  Diogenes  around  here, 
Giles  explained  and  the  caller  declared 
before  he  left  that  he  would  have  Ins 
“missis”  call  upon  Mrs.  Hudders. 


Stop  Forgetting! 


Good  memory  is  absolutely  essential 
to  success,  for  memory  is  power. 
THE  DICKSON  METHOD 
makes  vou  " Forget  Proof,"  <l®veloP3 
will,  self-confidence,  quick  thought, 
ready  speech.  Write  for  free  book 
“How  to  Remember”  —  faces,  names, 

I  studies;  also  copyrighted  Memory  Test. 

I  Dickson  Memory  School,  771  Auditorium  Bldg..  Chicago 


MARY  adapted  herself  to  her  new  life 
with  amazing  tact  and  good  nature : 
she  was  even  proud  to  be  the  chatelaine 
of  this  tiny  chateau.  She  grew  happier 
every  day,  and  much  more  like  her 
former  self  both  in  mind  and  body . 

Ten  months  after  his  marriage,  Giles 
(who  was  a  street-car  conductor  now, 
getting  two  dollars  a  day),  put  a  last 
addition  to  Lumberhurst.  He,  called  it 
the  “Red  Room,”  as  it  was  lined  through¬ 
out  with  building  paper  in  that  cozy 
color ;  and  there,  some  two  months  after 
its  completion,  he  stood  looking  down 
upon  the  little  new-born  infant  upon 
Mary’s  bosom.  There  was  nothing  un¬ 
usual  about  that  infant,  beyond  a  tiny 
mole  behind  his  left  ear  and  a  fine  lusti¬ 
ness.  He  was  a  boy  baby. 

“Pretty  good  for  such  as  us,  said 
Mary  looking  up  with  deep  eyes. 

“Bet  your  life,”  chuckled  Giles. 

And  long  they  spoke  of  the  good  way 
in  which  they  would  bring  him  up,  this 
little  son  of  their  old  and  new  love,  who 
would,  of  course,  redeem  their  own  fail¬ 
ures  with  a  glorious  career. 

“Yes,  we’ll  have  to  go  back  to  Cran- 
berryport,”  declared  Mary  drowsily  at 
last  “It’s  better  for  the  boy;  and  this 
shack  is  bound  to  go  for  kindling  wood 
some  time  or  other.” 

“Sure,”  assented  Giles  after  a  pensive 
pause.  “Nothing  lasts  in  this  rushing 
city.  But  I’m  not  going  to  forget  it, 
I  can  tell  you,  for  Solomon  in  his  temple 
couldn’t  have  been  any  happier  than  I 
have  been  in  Lumberhurst  by  the  River. 


As  right  as  a  full  jeweled  watch . 
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Pocket 


KODAK 


fitted  with 


Kodak  Anastigmat 
Lens  f  8. 


$10. 


oo 


A 


vest  pocket  camera  that  will 
really  go  in  the  vest  pocket 
easily.  A  lens  that  gives  micro¬ 
scopic  definition  and  has  speed 
to  spare,  a  ball  bearing  shutter  that  works  silently, 

accurately,  without  jerk  or  jar. 


Actual  Size. 


Ask  your  dealer,  with  Christmas  in  mind. 

Sold  also  in  combination  with  a  dainty  satin  finish 
leather  case  and  silk  container  at  thirteen  dollars. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


LUDEN’S 


Not  a  costly  thing  to  give 
but  a  valued  gift  to  receive 

PARIS  GARTERS 

No  metal  can  touch  you 

in  a  handsome  Christmas  box 
Holiday  buying  this  year  is  more  than 
ever  practical.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
P/IRIS  CARTERS  in  the  beautiful  gift 
box;  25  and  50  cents. 

A.  Stein  &  Company,  Makers 

(Tiraan  New  York 


Cough  Drops 

“Give  Quick  Relief ” 


Menthol 

Candy 
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Asquith — England’s  Man  at  the  Helm 
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covers  practically  all  workers  of  either 
sex,  between  the  a  tees  of  .sixteen  and 
seventy,  with  wages  not  more  than  £160 
a  year,  have  been  carried  on  to  the 
statute  hooks.  Add  to  these  accomplish¬ 
ments  the  historic  trouble  makers,  Home 
Itule  for  Ireland  and  Welsh  Church  Dis¬ 
establishment,  botli  of  which  have  now 
received  the  royal  assent;  Home  Rule 
after  twenty-eight  years  of  effort  by  a 
Dill  introduced  and  passed  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  Disestablishment,  intro¬ 
duced  first  by  Mr.  Asquith  under  Glad¬ 
stone,  after  twenty  years  of  waiting. 
Then  remember  that  these  two  momen¬ 
tous  reforms  could  not  have  been  made 
law  but  for  the  Parliamentary  Act,  the 
Premier’s  own  measure  that  abolished 
the  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  freed 
the  democratic  institutions  of  England  of 
the  last  strain  of  feudalism. 

Nor  should  one  forget  that  Mr.  Asquith 
was  the  first  Minister  of  England  to 
recognize  the  right  of  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  country  to  live  in  com¬ 
fort  when  too  infirm  to  earn  a  living. 
While  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  he 
gave  old-age  pensions  to  the  poor. 

He  is  not,  and  has  never  been,  a  law¬ 
yer  before  a  public  man.  Always  he  was 
a  Liberal  first ;  always  willing  to  let  his 
legal  work  in  the  country  suffer  for  the 
sake  of  his  political  work  in  London,  but 
never  to  permit  his  legal  work  in  London 
to  interfere  with  his  political  work  in  the 
country.  Just  before  he  became  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  he  was  offered 
a  fee  of  10,000  guineas  (over  $50,000)  to 
argue  a  case  in  Egypt.  Because  Liberal¬ 
ism  had  ueed  of  him  he  declined.  And 
he  is  not  a  man  of  means. 

The  Choice  Was  Germany’s 

IT  is  as  that  kind  of  lawyer  that  Mr. 

Asquith  views  England's  case.  Under 
his  direction  the  preparation  has  been 
brilliant  and  effective,  and  with  it  he 
is  satisfied.  He  simply  refers  you  to  the 
record — to  the  White  Paper — at  the  same 
time  urging  you  not  to  overlook  certain 
important  points. 

“There  was  nothing  in  the  quarrel, 
such  as  it  was,  between  Austria  and 
Servia  that  could  not,  and  would  not, 
have  been  settled  by  pacific  means,’’  said 
Mr.  Asquith  in  Dublin.  “But  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  those  who  guide  and  control 
German  policy  the  hour  had  come  to 
strike  the  blow  that  had  been  long  and 
deliberately  prepared.  In  their  hands 
lay  the  choice  between  peace  and  war, 
and  their  election  was  for  war.” 

In  the  dispatch  of  Sir  M.  de  Bunsen, 
the  British  Ambassador  at  Vienna, 
which  constitutes  the  third  part  of  the 
White  Paper,  as  the  Prime  Minister  lias 
repeatedly  pointed  out,  the  Austrian  For¬ 
eign  Office  finally  agreed  with  Russia  to 
the  mediation  of  the  differences  with 
Servia,  and  to  refrain  from  invading 
Servian  territory.  Austria,  in  fact,  had 
finally  yielded — hut  too  late.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  dispute  had  been  transferred 
to  the  more  dangerous  ground  of  a 
direct  conflict  between  Germany  and 
Russia.  Germany’s  ultimatum  to  Russia 
was  presented  after  Austria  had  yielded 
and  satisfied  Russia. 

No  Aggression  on  Germany 

REGARDING  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  pro- 
-  posed  peace  conference:  France  and 
Italy  promptly  accepted  the  proposal — 
Germany  declined,  on  the  score  that  the 
conference  was  “not  practicable.”  Italy, 
Germany’s  ally,  then  suggested  that  the 
German  objections  to  the  mediation  of 
the  four  powers,  strongly  favored  by 
Italy,  might  be  removed  by  some  change 
in  the  form  of  the  procedure.  Sir  Edward 
Grey  had  anticipated  this  by  asking  the 
German  Government  to  suggest  any  form 
of  procedure  it  saw  fit  whereby  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  four  powers  could  be  used 
together  l?o  prevent  European  war.  Not 
content  with  this,  the  next  day  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Foreign  Secretary  urged  upon  Ger¬ 
many  that  the  one  way  of  maintaining 
good  relations  between  England  and  Ger¬ 
many  was  that  they  should  continue  to 
work  together  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  offered : 

“If  the  peace  of  Europe  can  be  pre¬ 
served,  and  the  present  crisis  safely 
passed,  my  own  endeavor  will  be  to  pro¬ 
mote  some  arrangement  to  which  Ger¬ 
many  could  be  a  party,  by  which  she 
could  be  assured  that  no  aggressive  or 
hostile  policy  would  be  pursued  against 
her  or  her  allies  by  France,  Russia,  and 
ourselves,  jointly  or  separately.” 

When  Sir  E.  Goschen,  British  Am¬ 


bassador  at  Berlin,  subsequently  asked 
for  a  reply  to  this  earnest  suggestion 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  he  was 
told  that  Germany  had  not  had  time  to 
send  an  answer. 

Germany  now  blames  the  war  on  Rus¬ 
sia’s  mobilization- — but  France  and  Rus¬ 
sia  expressed  their  readiness  to  keep 
their  armies  mobilized  on  their  own 
sides  of  the  frontier  provided  Germany 
would  too.  But  here  again  Germany 
balked.  Her  Secretary  of  State  for  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  said  to  the  British  Ambassa¬ 
dor  that  Germany  had  the  speed,  Russia 
the  numbers,  and  that  Germany  could 
not  allow  Russia  to  bring  up  the  masses 
of  her  troops.  All  throughout  Germany 
was  the  balky  horse. 

The  Only  Answer 

ONE  vitally  important  revelation  ap¬ 
purtenant  to  the  relations  of  England 
and  Germany  lies  outside  the  White 
Paper.  The  Prime  Minister  has  divulged 
a  piece  of  secret  diplomatic  history 
which  not  only  puts  Great  Britain  in 
the  light  of  seeking  the  best  of  relations 
with  her  present  enemy,  but  demon¬ 
strates  to  what  lengths  the  Liberal  Gov¬ 
ernment  went,  two  years  ago,  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  peace  of  Europe. 

“I  wish  to  call  not  only  your  atten¬ 
tion  but  the  attention  of  the  whole  world 
to  this,”  said  Mr.  Asquith,  “when  so 
many  false  legends  were  not  being  in¬ 
vented  and  circulated — in  the  year  1912 
— -we  laid  down  in  terms  carefully  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Cabinet,  and  which  I  will 
textually  quote,  what  our  relations  with 
Germany  ought  in  our  view  to  be.  We 
said,  and  we  communicated  this  to  the 
German  Government :  ‘Britain  declares 
that  she  will  neither  make,  nor  join  in, 
any  unprovoked  attack  upon  Germany. 
Aggression  upon  Germany  is  not  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  forms  no  part,  of  any  treaty, 
understanding,  or  combination  to  which 
Britain  is  now  a  party,  nor  will  she  be¬ 
come  a  party  to  anything  that  has  such 
an  object.’  There  is  nothing  ambiguous 
or  equivocal  about  that. 

“But  that  was  not  enough  for  German 
statesmanship.  They  wanted  us  to  go 
further.  They  asked  us  to  pledge  our¬ 
selves  absolutely  to  neutrality  in  the 
event  of  Germany  being  engaged  in  war, 
and  this,  mind  you,  at  a  time  when  Ger¬ 
many  was  enormously  increasing  both  her 
aggressive  and  her  defensive  resources, 
especially  upon  the  sea.  They  asked  us, 
to  put  it  quite  plainly,  for  a  free  hand, 
so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  when  they 
selected  the  opportunity  to  overbear,  to 
dominate,  the  European  world.  To  such 
a  demand  but  one  answer  was  possible, 
and  that  was  the  answer  we  gave.” 


Might  Have  Saved  Europe 

IN  his  dispatch  reviewing  events  at 
Vienna  in  the  crisis  the  British  Am¬ 
bassador  expressed  the  opinion  that 
“a  few  days’  delay  might  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  have  saved  Europe  from  one  of 
the  greatest  calamities  in  history.”  Read¬ 
ing  this  over  brought  to  my  mind  Secre¬ 
tary  Bryan’s  “cooling-off”  treaties,  which 
are  in  course  of  ratification  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries,  one 
now  constituting  an  international  pact 
between  our  country  and  Great  Britain. 
So  I  made  reference  to  the  opinion  of 
Ambassador  de  Bunsen,  and  asked  if  this 
went  to  prove  that  “cooling-off”  treaties 
would  have  prevented  the  war. 

Mr.  Asquith  smiled — the  sort  of  kindly 
smile  a  wise  man,  rich  in  experience, 
would  bestow  upon  an  innocent.  Then  he 
shook  his  head  slowly  hut  very  decidedly. 

I  remembered  the  words  of  Lord 
Bryce,  author  of  “The  American  Com¬ 
monwealth”  and  formerly  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States : 

“No  scheme  for  preventing  future  wars 
will  have  any  chance  of  success  unless 
it  rests  upon  the  assurance  that  the 
states  which  enter  into  it  will  loyally 
and  steadfastly  abide  by  it,  and  that 
each  and  all  of  them  will  join  in  coercing, 
by  their  overwhelming  united  strength, 
any  state  which  may  disregard  the  obli¬ 
gations  it  has  undertaken” — and  I  felt 
that  this  expressed  Mr.  Asquith’s  view. 

The  Crucial  Consideration 

THERE  is  a  tone  of  indignation  in  the 
Prime  Minister's  voice  whenever  he  re¬ 
fers  to  the  “infamous  proposal”  respect¬ 
ing  Belgium’s  neutrality.  France  un¬ 
hesitatingly  agreed  to  honor  it — Ger¬ 
many  would  not  agree.  This,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  small  states,  he  considers  “the 
crucial  and  governing  consideration.” 
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\s  regards  Holland,  so  long  as  Ger- 
jinv’s  adversaries  respected  the  m- 
srrity  and  neutrality  of  the  Nether- 
auls  Germany  was  ready  to  give  Great 
ritain  an  undertaking  that  she  would 
.  likewise— is  Mr.  Asquith’s  viewpoint 
ut  in  the  case  of  Belgium,  it  depended 
non  the  action  of  France  what  opera- 
(,ns  Germany  would  he  forced  to  enter 
non  in  Belgium ;  when  the  war  was 
m-  Belgium’s  integrity  would  he  re¬ 
jected  if  she  had  not  sided  against  Ger- 
iaiiy.  Observe  the  distinction  between 
ie  two  cases.  An  assurance  is  given 
s  regards  the  independence  and  neu- 
rality  of  Holland,  hut  as  regards  Bel- 
jum  there  is  no  mention  of  neu- 
rality  at  all,  hut  an  assurance — not  so 
iuch  as  a  “scrap  of  paper”— that  when 
he  war  is  over  her  integrity  will  he 
espected  if  she  has  not  sided  against 

lermany.  .  ,  , 

What  were  we  to  get  in  return  tor 
ssenting  to  this  infamous  proposal — for 
his  betrayal  of  our  friends  and  this  dis- 
lonoring  of  our  obligations?  We  were 
o  get  promises,  nothing  more,  made  by 
power  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was 
t  that  very  moment  announcing  its  in- 
ention  to  violate  its  own  treaty  and  was 
isking  us  to  do  the  same.  If  we  had 
lone  that,  this  country  would  have  been 
orever  dishonored. 

Mr.  Asquith  Supposes 

SUPPOSE  we,  the  British  people,  had 
bartered  away  our  plighted  word.  We 
should  then  have  seen,  at  the  instance 
uid  by  the  action  of  two  of  the  guar- 
inteeing  powers,  Belgium’s  neutrality 
violated,  her  independence  strangled,  her 
territory  made  use  of  as  affording  the 
asiest  and  most  convenient  road  to  a 
svar  of  unprovoked  aggression  against 
France.  We  should  have  been  standing 
by  while  the  small  and  unprotected 
state,  in  defense  of  her  vital  liberties, 
made  a  heroic  stand  against  overween 
jug  and  overwhelming  force.  We  should 
have  been  idle  spectators  of  the  siege 
of  Liege,  of  the  occupation  of  Brussels, 
of  the  fall  of  Antwerp,  of  the  bucca¬ 
neering  levies  exacted  from  the  unoffend¬ 
ing  civil  population,  and,  finally,  of  the 
greatest  crimes  against  civilization  since 
the  Thirty  Years’  War— the  sack  of  Lou¬ 
vain,  with  its  buildings,  its  pictures,  its 
unique  library,  and  then  the  desecration 
and  ruination  of  the  magnificent  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  Rheims:  a  profligate  holocaust 
of  irreparable  treasures,  lit  up  by  wicked 
barbarian  vengeance.  For  my  part, 
sooner  than  he  a  supine  witness  to  this 
triumph  of  brutality  over  freedom,  I 
would  see  my  country  blotted  out  of  the 
pages  of  history. 

The  Premier  on  Pacificists 


AS  in  times  of  peace  there  are  always 
A  jingoes  ranting  about,  so  in  war 
imes  there  are  self-elected  pacificists 
rowding  into  print.  Anyone  at  all  fa- 
uiliar  with  sentiment  in  England— senti- 
nent  both  in  and  out  of  official  circles — 
could  have  known  long  since  that  the 
lay  has  not  arrived  to  talk  of  peace, 
lermany  may  be  talking  of  “the  day,” 
mt  not  England.  The  Prime  Minister 
ias  publicly  said  that,  having  drawn  the 
iword  for  a  “just  and  worthy  cause,” 
llreat  Britain  “cannot  lay  down  the 
word  until,  by  the  vindication  of  that 
?ause,  the  peace  of  Europe  is  assured.” 
Mr.  Churchill,  undoubtedly  with  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  Cabinet,  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  assert  that  the  “war  must  create  a 
new  map  of  Europe,  based  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  nationality,  the  liberation  of  the 
peoples  and  the  guarantee  of  their  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  the  freeing  of  Europe  from 
the  unbearable  burden  of  armaments.” 

Although  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
present  to  the  enemy  a  united  front,  still 
for  a  neutral  nation  to  judge  of  England’s 
motives,  and  particularly  of  her  inten¬ 
tions,  parties  must  not  be  entirely  lost 
sight  of;  certainly  not  the  Liberal  party, 
constituting  as  it  does  the  backbone  of 
the  Ministry.  '  To-day  the  Liberal  party 
has  a’ greater  hold  on  the  public  imagina¬ 
tion  than  ever  before,  for  it  has  added  to 


the  popular  belief  in  its  desire  for  so¬ 
cial  betterment  a  Conservative  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  its  thorough  efficiency. 

The  Liberal  Achievement 

LET  us  in  America  remember,  there- 
j  fore,  that  it  was  the  Unionist  party 
that  blundered  into  war  with  the  Boers. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Asquith  stated  very 
forcibly  what  ought  to  be  Great  Brit¬ 
ain’s  attitude  after  victory. 

“I  dissociate  myself,”  he  said,  “entire¬ 
ly  from  those  who  hail  the  war,  this 
lamentable  war,  as  a  means  to  an  ulte¬ 
rior  end,  the  subordination  of  the  Boers 
and  the  annexation  of  the  Dutch  Repub¬ 
lic.  Such  an  intention  has  been  emphat¬ 
ically  and  repeatedly  repudiated  by  her 
Majesty’s  Government.  To  adopt  that, 
to  coquet  with  it,  to  connive  at  it.  would 
he  to  justify  a  hundredfold  the  charges 
of  Pharisaism  and  hypocrisy  which  are 
being  leveled  against  us  by  the  writers 
of  the  continental  press.” 

Following  the  war,  this  view  was 
translated  into  Government  policy  by 
the  Liberal  party.  Campbell-Bannerman 
gave  complete  self-government — as  full 
as  that  enjoyed  by  Canada,  for  exam¬ 
ple — to  the  two  South  African  Republics, 
lie  even  agreed  to  the  maintenance  on 
equal  terms  of  the  Dutch  language.  The 
fruits  of  this  generous  policy  are  now 
seen  in  the  spectacle  of  Boers  who  fought 
England  now  coming  forward  to  support 
her  under  their  old  leader,  General  Botha. 

There  is,  too,  what  the  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  promised  to  Ireland.  But  per¬ 
haps  in  the  social-justice  legislation 
the  Liberals  have  gained  their  highest 
character,  living  up  to  the  ideal  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Mr.  Asquith  before  the  party 
was  returned  to  power — his  concise 
statement  of  Liberalism :  “We  believe 
that  in  the  history  of  our  race,  of  our 
country,  there  is  an  increasing  purpose 
of  which  the  larger  abundance  and  the 
fairer  apportionment  of  happiness  is  the 
end,  and  the  associated  energies  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  in  society  and  the  state  are 
the  means.” 

Very  English  Indeed 

IF  Mr.  Asquith  is  cold,  at  least  his 
iciness  is  soon  melted.  Beneath  the 
surface  he  is  warm  and  natural,  a  man 
of  deep  emotion  and  great  simplicity,  a 
man  with  that  rarest  of  all  gifts,  im¬ 
agination — not  to  be  confounded  with 
“fancy.”  He  has  very  little  fancy ;  hates 
all  form  of  preciosity,  pose,  self-con¬ 
sciousness,  unhopefulness,  smallness  of 
mind  or  nature.  Such  is  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  of  England.  But  I  am  inclined  to 
sympathize  with  the  friend  who  said  to 
him ;  “You  are  quite  right  to  be  firm, 
but  need  you  loo]:  so  very  firm?” 

“Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  sleeps  at 
10  Downing  Street,”  recently  said  Lord 
Rosebery.  (At  the  official  residence  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  you  observe,  not 
Buckingham  Palace.) 

Lord  Rosebery  speaks  from  irksome 
experience.  For  one  year,  following 
Gladstone’s  resignation,  he  was  Prime 
Minister.  But  he  found  his  health  giv¬ 
ing  way  under  the  responsibilities  of  the 
premiership.  Uneasy  lay  his  head  in 
Downing  Street ;  and,  no  doubt,  he  was 
relieved  to  find  the  Liberal  party  in 
opposition. 

After  a  parliamentary  experience  of 
twenty-one  years,  in  which  he  served 
as  Home  Secretary  under  Gladstone,  and 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  under 
his  last  chief,  Mr.  Asquith  succeeded 
Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  as  head  of 
the  Liberal  Government  early  in  1908. 
For  the  best  part  of  seven  years,  there¬ 
fore,  he  has  been  Prime  Minister.  And 
what  fruitful  years ! 


The  Cost  of  a 

Telephone  Call 


DID  you  ever  think  how  much  it  costs  to  give 
you  the  telephone  right-of-way  anywhere, 
at  all  times  ? 

Your  telephone  instrument,  which  consists  of 
1  30  different  parts,  is  only  the  entrance  way  to 
your  share  of  the  vast  equipment  necessary  in 
making  a  call. 

Your  line  is  connected  with  the  great  Bell 
highways,  reaching  every  state  in  the  union 
with  its  poles,  copper  wire,  cross  arms  and  insu¬ 
lators  in  the  country;  its  underground  conduits, 
manholes,  cable  vaults  and  cables  in  the  cities. 

You  have  the  use  of  switchboards  costing  up¬ 
wards  of  $  1 00,000,000.  You  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  countless  inventions  which  make  possible 
universal  telephone  talk. 

Your  service  is  safeguarded  by  large  forces  of 
men  building,  testing  and  repairing  lines.  You 
command  at  all  times  the  prompt  attention  ot 
one  or  more  operators. 

How  can  such  a  costly  service  be  provided  at 
rates  so  low  that  all  can  afford  it? 

Only  by  its  use  upon  a  share-and-share-alike 
basis  by  millions  of  subscribers,  and  by  the  most 
careful  economy  in  construction  and  operation. 
A  plant  so  vast  gives  opportunity  for  ruinous 
extravagance;  and  judicious  economy  is  as 
essential  to  its  success  as  is  the  co-operative  use 
of  the  facilities  provided. 

That  the  Bell  System  combines  the  maximum 
of  usefulness  and  economy  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  in  no  other  land  and  under  no  other 
management  has  the  telephone  become  such  a 
servant  of  the  masses. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Every  Call  means  a  Pair  of  Wires  from  Subscriber  to  Subscriber  -  ^ever 
many  Calls  may  be  made  or  however  far  apart  Subscribers  may  bej 


$4  Per  Month  Buys  This 

Visible  Oliver  Typewriter 

Nothing  Down— Free  Trial.  Less 
than  Agents’  Prices.  Shipped  on 
approval.  If  you  want  to  keep 
it,  send  us  $4  a  month.  Our  book¬ 
let  is  worth  sending  for  because  it 
tells  you  how  to  save  $4S.tHL  It  b  IREE 

TYPEWRITERS  DIST.  SYNDICATE 
166-X  95  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago 


rhow  buys  a  dazzling  ijicnmL.  «=.n.  TheiT  i 
brilliance  is  eternal  —  they  stand  fire  anal 
acid  testa  and  cut  S'asa  like  diamonds,  f 
Cost  but  l-30th  as  much.  Set  imaohd  gold 
The  newest  designs.  Sold  on  tree  Inal.  I 

Write  for  Big  Jewelry  Book 

Your  name  and  address  is  enough.  No 
obligations  whatever.  Write  today  now. 

HAROLD  LACHMAN  CO.  . 

12  N.  Michigan  Ave. .  Dept.  2369  ChicagoJ 


What  He  Has  Done 

MR.  ASQUITH  has  courageously  faced 
a  domestic  crisis  when,  as  said  the 
King,  civil  war  was  on  the  lips  of  the 
most  responsible  of  British  subjects. 
Crowning  all.  he  has  been  called  upon  to 
guide  England  through  the  greatest  con¬ 
flict  of  history.  How  could  the  head  at 
10  Downing  Street  be  at  ease? 
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Send  $1.00  for  this— today.  You  need  it  for 
your  Christmas  shipping.  Gives  the  parcels 

post  rate- for  any  weight  package— into  any  zone— in  an  instant. 

A  necessity  in  every  home,  office  and  factoiy.  Don  t  excess 
express  rates3.  Use  the  parcel  post.  This  instrument  saves  all  bother  with 
cumbersome  tables  of  figures  and  over-busy  government 

paid  postage.  Saves  time.  Saves  guess  work.  Saves  delays  All  W 
information  handsomely  etched  in  the  brass  case.  Extreme  length  four  inches. 
Now- -at  your  dealer’s-or  from  The  Stewart  Mfg.  Co.,  324  Wells  Street, 

Chicago— makers  of  the 

Stewart  Parcel  Post  Rate  Indicator 
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Ly@n  &  Healy  Harps 


Which  harp  do  you^  wish?  A  remarkable 
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range  of  choice  in  harps  is  now  ottered. 
Lyon  &  Healy  Harp  the  world’s  standard  of 
superiority.  Washburn  Harp  at  a  popular 
price.  Clark  Irish  Harp  only  $75.  All  made 
in  the  great  factory  of  Lyon  &  Healy.  Write 
for  particulars  and  easy  payment  terms. 
Write  for  free  book  on  either  of  these  harps. 
Sent  to  you  postpaid. 

Lyon  &  Healy,  23-36  E.  Adams  St„  Chicago 


Our  Hand  Books  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  sent 
free.  Patents  procured  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
free  notice  in  the  Scientific  American. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  363  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  625  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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MANY  READERS  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  JUST  THE  OPPORTUNITIES  OFFERED  IN  THIS  DEPARTMENT.  MAKE  A  PRAC¬ 
TICE  OF  READING  AND  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS.  THEY  ARE  CLASSIFIED  FOR  YOUR  CONVENIENCE 


Business  Opportunities 


Investments 


A  uto-Instructions 


Real  Estaie 


Sell  Goods  By  Mail.  We  Write  Business  Getting 

booklets,  circulars,  letters,  and  prepare  selling  plans  for 
concerns  doing  business  by  mail.  We  provide  helpful  in¬ 
formation  for  those  desiring  to  enter  the  mail  order  busi¬ 
ness.  We  do  not  sell  mail  order  specialties  nor  pose  as  a 
mail  order  school.  Valuable  free  booklet  ‘‘Facts  About 
the  Mail  Order  Business”  mailed  on  request.  Write  for  it 
to-day.  Genesee  Adv.  Service,  Desk  8,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Salesmen  In  Each  City  Wanted  To  Take  Care  Of 

accumulating  orders  for  Picture  Pasters,  the  latest  rage. 
Every  local  advertiser  orders  them  in  50,000  or  more  lots. 
Duplicate  orders  come  fast.  How  to  make  them  the  talk 
of  your  town  through  boys  and  girls  who  make  collections. 
No  better  opportunity  available.  Write  us  to-day  for  sam¬ 
ples  and  particulars.  Picture  Paster  Publicity  Co.,  Inc., 
345  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


You  Can  Share  In  The  Profits  Of  The  44  World’s 

largest  truck  farm,”  operated  by  Hollanders,  growing 
three  crops  a  year,  located  ten  miles  from  New  Orleans’. 
We  offer  profit-sharing  securities  on  this  farm  in  denom¬ 
inations  of  $125  and  $625,  drawing  6%  annually,  and  one- 
half  net  profits.  Write  for  information.  New  Orleans 
Netherlands  Co.,  New  Orleans.  La. 
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Typewriters,  Office  Supplies 


La-gest  Stock  Of  Typewriters  In  America.  All 

makes.  Underwoods.  Olivers.  Remingtons,  etc.  to  W 
mfrs.  prices.  #15  op— rented  anywhere  -applying  rent  on 
price.  Free  Trial.  Installment  payments  if  desired. 
Write  for  catalogue  121,  Typewriter  Emporium,  (Estab 
1892),  34-31!  VV.  Lake  St..  Chicago.  III. 


Free  Book  On  Motoring  Explains  How  We  Assist 

'  "U  in  the  Auto  Business  as  Repairman,  Chauffeur,  Sales¬ 
man  or  Auto  Mechanician  with  Dyke  New  Idea  Working 
Models.  Good  salaries.  Our  employment  plan  tells  how. 
Beware  of  imitators.  Let  us  tell  you  the  names  of  some  of 
our  students.  Send  for  this  book  to-day.  Webb-Dyke 
Motor  School,  4632  T,  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Of  Interest  to  Women 


Become  A  Trained  Nurse  By  Home  Study 

course.  Nurses  earu  $15  to  $30  a  week.  Diplomas  recog¬ 
nized  by  best  Doctors.  Hospital  experience  given  if  de¬ 
sired.  Established  12  years.  Easy  terms.  Catalog  Free. 
American  School  for  Nurses,  1550  La  Salle,  Chicago,  III. 


The  Young  Man’s  Chances  In  South  And  Centra! 

America.  A  book  analyzing  business  and  professional  op¬ 
portunities.  By  William  A.  Reid,  Introduction-Director 
General  Barrett,  Pan-American  Union.  Government  hon¬ 
orably  mentions.  173  pages.  $1  postpaid.  Southern  Com¬ 
mercial  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Extensive,  Profitable  Business.  State  Mail  Order 

Branches,  ready  to  open.  New,  Exclusive  Specialties.  Un¬ 
limited  opportunity.  $500  required.  Write  or  wire,  giv¬ 
ing  references.  Modern  Specialty  Co.,  Branch  Dept., 
Racine,  Wis. 


Build  A  Business  Of  Your  Own,  And  Escape 

salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn  the  Collection  Business. 
Limitless  field;  little  competition.  Few  opportunities  so 
profitable.  Send  for  “Pointers”  today.  American  Col¬ 
lection  Service,  51  State  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Koko  Wheat  Crisp— Big  Profits  Every  Day.  Make 

it  yourself.  A  new  confection,  beats  pop-corn.  5c  package 
costs  H6c.  Can  of  samples  10c.  Particulars  free.  Machine 
$i.50  prepaid.  Corneau  &  Co.,  547  No.  Parkside,  Chicago. 


Collections 


Red  Streaks  Of  Honesty  Exist  In  Everybody  ” 

and  thereby  I  collect  $200,000  yearly  from  honest  debts  all 
over  the  world.  Write  for  the  story  of  “Ben  Hur  and  the 
Bill.”  free.  Francis  (i.  Luke,  Cont’l  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg  ,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  U.  S.  A.  “Some  People  Don’t  Like  Us." 
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Motion  Picture  Plays 


Write  Moving  Picture  Plays.  Big  Prices  Paid. 

Constant  demand.  Devote  all  or  spare  time.  Experience, 
literary  ability  or  correspondence  course  unnecessary.  De¬ 
tails  free.  Atlas  Pub.  Co.,  346  Atlas  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Instructions —  Correspondence 


Free  Tuition  By  Mail.  Civil  Service,  Normal, 

Academic,  business,  English,  drawing,  engineering,  and 
law  courses  thoroughly  taught  by  mail.  For  “Free  Tuition 
Plan”  address  Carnegie  College,  Rogers,  Ohio. 


Old  Coins  Wanted 


$50  Paid  For  Half  Dol.  1853  No  Arrows;  $5  For 

1878  half  S.  Mint;  $100  for  1894  Dime  S.  Mint.  Many  valu¬ 
able  coins  circulating.  Get  posted.  Send  4c.  Get  our 
Ulus  Coin  Circular.  Send  now.  Numismatic  Bank, 
Dept.  C.  Fort  W orth,  Ter. 


How  to  Entertain 


Plays,  Vaudeville  Sketches,  Monologues,  Dia¬ 
logues,  Speakers,  Minstrel  Material,  Jokes,  Recitations, 
Tableaux,  Drills,  Musical  Pieces,  Make  Up  Goods.  Large 
Catalog  Free.  T.  S.  Denison  &  Co.,  Dept.  44,  Chicago. 


Health  Resorts 


Biggs  Sanitarium,  Asheville,  N.  C.  Special  Ad¬ 
vantages  to  invalids  during  winter.  Select  chronic  cases — 
no  tuberculosis.  Well  equipped.  Rational  methods.  No 
drugs.  Home  comforts,  moderate  charges.  Pamphlet  free. 


attrac  tive  Gulf  Coast.  An  independent  income  from  a 
small  cultivated  area  in  the  Heart  of  Florida’s  Frost- Proof 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growing  District.  Oranges,  grape¬ 
fruit,  celery,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  ripening  under  a  Winter 
sun,  bring  big  returns.  Three  and  four  crops  on  same 
land  each  year.  Growing  season  350  days.  Beautiful 
progressive,  little  cities  with  every  advantage.  Hospita¬ 
ble  people  formerly  from  all  parts  of  United  States 
Delightful  climate  year  ’round.  Our  64-page  illustrated 
book,  fully  descriptive,  mailed  free.  Ask  .1.  A  Pride 
General  Industrial  Agent,  Seaboard  Air  Line  Kailwav’ 
Suite  363,  Norfolk,  Va.  y' 

Little  Farms  In  Valley  Of  Virginia,  5  And  10 

acre  tracts,  near  R.  R.  town,  $250  and  up,  easy  terms— 
good  fruit,  vegetable,  poultry  and  live  stock  country. 
Send  for  literature  now.  F.  La  Baume,  Agr’l.  Airt 
N.  &  W.  Ry.,  245  Arcade  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


Duplicating  Devices 


The  Universal  Duplicator  Will  Reproduce  50 

perfect  copies  of  anything  made  with  typewriter,  pen.  or 
pencil  in  ten  minutes.  No  experience.  Simple,  clean. 
No  glue  or  gelatine.  Letter  size  $.3.25.  Write  for  booklet 
F.  Reeves  Duplicator  Co.,  419  Park  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa! 


You  Can  Make  50  Duplicate  Copies  From  Every 

letter  you  write  with  pen  or  typewriter  by  using  our 
“Modern"  Duplicator.  $3.60  complete.  Booklet  Free 
W.  E.  Durkin.  Reeves  &  Co.,  339  Fifth  Ave., Pittsburgh,  Pa! 


Patents 


A  Fortune  To  The  Inventor  Who  Reads  And 

heeds  it,  is  the  possible  worth  of  the  book  we  send  for 
6c.  postage.  Write  us  at  once.  R.  S.  &  A.  B.  Lacey,  Dept 
C,  Washington,  D  C.  Established  1869. 


Patent  What  You  Invent.  It  May  Be  Valuable. 

Write  me.  No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  is  allowed. 
Estab.  1882.  “Inventor’s  Guide”Free.  Franklin  H  Hough 
538  Loan  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


_ Show  Card  W^riting 

Free  Learn  Show  Card  Writing.  A  Reliable 

course  free  if  you  purehase  an  assortment  of  Alpha  Colors 
to  use  while  practicing.  Write  for  particulars.  Alpha 
Color  Company,  Inc.,  Dept.  C.,  1960  Broadway,  New  York 


Dull  Razor  Blades 


Dull  Blades  Are  Worthless,  Therefore  You  Risk 

nothing  by  sending  them  to  us  without  money.  We’ll  re-edge 
them-  you  pay  if  pleased,  after  trial.  Or,  ask  for  prices  and 
Free  MailingCase.  Parker-Warren  Co.,107-r  W.42d  St., N.Y. 


Loose  Leaf  Books 


Everybody  Should  Carry  a  Loose  Leaf  Memo 

book.  W  hy  r  Because  it  is  economic.  Sample  with  Genu¬ 
ine  Leather  covers  and  50  sheets,  25c.  Name  on  cover  in 
Gold  15c  extra.  Looseleaf  Book  Co.,  81 M  E.  125th  St.,  N.Y. 


Cameras 


Have  You  A  Camera?  Write  For  Samples  Of 

my  magazines,  American  Photography  and  Popular  Pho¬ 
tography,  which  tell  you  how  to  make  better  pictures  aud 
earn  money.  F.  R.  Frapric,  670  Pope  Bldg.,  Boston. 


HIGH-GRADE  SALESMEN  AND  AGENTS  ARE  IN  BIG  DEMAND. 


TO  THOSE  WHO  CAN  QUALIFY,  THE  FOLLOWING  ADVERTISEMENTS  PRESENT  MONEY-MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 


Agents  Wanted 


Every  Household  On  Farm— In  Small  Town  Or 

Suburbs— where  oil  lamps  are  used,  needs  and  will  buy 
the  wonderful  Aladdin  Mantle  Lamp;  burns  coal  oil 
(Kerosene);  gives  light  five  times  as  bright  as  electric. 
One  farmer  sold  275  lamps  in  six  weeks;  hundreds  with 
rigs  coining  money.  No  cash  required.  We  furnish 
capital,  to  reliable  men.  Write  quick  for  wholesale 
prices,  territory  and  sample  lamp  for  Free  trial. 
Mantle  Lamp  Co.,  864  Aladdin  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


We  Need  Live  Wire  Representatives  For  Un¬ 
occupied  territory  to  handle  The  Fuller  Sanitary  Brushes. 
Our  product  is  nationally  advertised  and  covers  every  need. 
Your  territory  is  valuable.  Write  for  particulars.  Fuller 
Brush  Co.,  37  Hoadley  Place,  Hartford,  Conn.  Western 
Branch.  Rock  Island,  Ill. 


Agents  To  Handle  Exclusively  Or  As  Side  Line, 

New  Accident  and  Health  Policy.  $5000  principal  sum, 
$100  monthly  for  accident  or  sickness.  All  accidents  and 
sicknesses  covered.  Premium  $10  yearly  One-half  above 
benefits  for  $5  yearly.  Underwriters,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Agents  Make  Big  Money  Selling  Greatest 

safety  razors  on  earth.  Every  man  a  customer.  Large 
profits.  Complete  sample  line  special  to  agents,  $2.50,  as 
guarantee  of  good  faith.  Send  money  and  application 
today.  Kampfe  Bros.,  8-10  Reade  St.,  New  York. 


Agents  To  Handle  Exclusively,  Or  As  A  Side  Line 

accident  and  siekmss  policy  for  $7.50  yearly.  $3,750.00 
death  benefit,  $17.50  weekly  benefit,  accident  or  sickness. 
Ages  16  to  70,  male  or  female  Great  Eastern  Casualty  Co  ; 
Acme  Dept.,  30  Church  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Little  Giant  Lift  And  Force  Pump.  Sav 

plumber  s  bills.  Removes  all  stoppages  in  waste  pip« 
Absolute  monopoly;  fix  you  for  life.  Write  for  new  agen 
plan.  J.  E.  Kennedy,  Dept.  C,  30  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y. 


Agents  Wanted.  Best  Paying  Agency  Proposi¬ 
tion  in  U.  S.  If  you  are  making  less  than  $200  monthly, 
write  and  let  us  show  you  how  to  make  more.  Novelty 
Cutlery  Co.,  40  Bar  St.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


They  Sell  Themselves.  Agents  Reaping  Rich  H 

vest  on  new  adjustable  floor  and  wall  mops,  dustless  d 
ers  and  other  sanitary  brush  specifies.  Write  today 
ver-Chamberlin  Co.,  Maple  St.  &  Boulevard,  Clayton,  1 


Energetic  Men  Wanted  Every  Town  To  M« 

local,  mail  sales  and  jobbing  agency;  repeat  orders 
sales;  samples,  premiums,  stationery  free;  small  capit 
atessteadyhfe  income.  Manufacturer,  215  W.  125th  St 


Money  Made  Right  Off  Selling  Wonderl 

Leswerk  Laundry  Tablets.  A  wonder  for  quick  sales  a 
repeat  orders.  Profits.  Sample  10c.  Money  back  if  dissal 
hed.  Leswerk  Manufacturing  Co.,  Richmond  Hill,  N. 

What  Are  You  Selling?  If  We  Had  Your  A 

dress  we  d  show  you  howto  sell  more,  and  largely  increi 
your  profits— not  one  week  but  weekly.  Pocket  samples  1 
S.  Mfg.  Co.,  20B  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


Terms  For  Advertisers 


This  Page  Is  One  Of  The  Best,  Quickest,  J 

cheapest  methods  of  getting  in  touch  with  a  large  nun 
of  people. 

Have  you  something  to  sell  ?  Do  you  want  agent 
salesmen?  Then  this  is  the  place  to  tell  your  story  ' 
Department  appears  twice  a  month. 

Rate  $3.50  per  line;  9,%  cash  discount;  i6%%  discoun 
six-time  consecutive  order,  covering  three  months.  At 
eight  words  can  be  inserted  in  each  line.  Smallest  c 
accepted,  three  lines. 

Terms  cash  with  order  unless  placed  by  recognized 
vertising  agency. 

^e^.8ixJ8HUeL8,a,re  ianuary  2nd,  16th;  and  Febru 
»th,  20th;  March  0th,  20th.  Must  have  copy  three  w€ 
in  advance  of  date  of  issue.  For  instance  Janu 
2nd  closes  December  12th. 

nr  copy.  We  will  submit  proofs  and  pri 


Agents  W  anted  Agents  Wanted  High-Grade  Salesmen 


Golden  Opportunity  Offered  Live  Men  Selling 

Pure  Spun  Aluminum  Utensils  and  Specialties.  We  furnish 
free  Moving  Picture  Lantern  Slides  that  sell  the  goods. 
Our  Co-operative  Selling  Plans  will  unlock  every  door  in 
your  territory,  every  hour  turned  into  profit.  Write  quick 
and  secure  choice  of  territory.  American  Aluminum  Mfg. 
Co.,  Division  X,  Lemont,  Ill. 


i  Capable  Man  To  Sell  Manufacturer's 

line  all  kinds  advertising  signs,  thermometers,  rules,  nov 
elties,  calendars,  fans.  Attractive  year  around  selling 
proposition.  Liberal  commission.  Send  references  with 
application.  Sales  Deparment,  Up  To  Date  Advertising 
Co.,  Canisteo,  N.  Y. 


Agents.  The  Midget  Vest  Pocket  Garment  Hanger 

sells  on  sight.  The  most  attractive  proposition  ever  offered. 
No  competition.  Article  fully  protected  by  U.  S.  and 
foreign  patents.  Address  The  Silvex  Company,  Dept.  C, 
171  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 


Agents  Make  Big  Money  Selling  Self-Lighting 

gas  tips  and  gas  stove  lighters;  no  matches  required.  Just 
turn  on  gas,  lights  itself;  sells  on  sight;  send  for  proposi¬ 
tion  before  all  territory  is  taken.  Automatic  Gas  Appli¬ 
ance  Co.,  1  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


P** 1^^  Free  To  Agents.  Best  Selling  Handker¬ 
chiefs,  Dress  Goods  and  Fancy  Goods  on  the  market. 
Quick  sellers,  big  profits.  Deal  direct  with  a  large  manu¬ 
facturer.  Send  stamp  for  particulars.  Freeport  Mfg.  Co., 
72  Main  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Men  And  Women  Make  Big  Money  Selling 

wonderful  Polish  for  Pianos,  Automobiles,  Furniture. 
Certain  “  Repeater.”  Extra  large  profit.  Introductory 
Offer!  Write.  Lawson  Piano  Company,  2868  Third 
Avenue,  New  York. 


At  Last  A  Compressed  Air  Clothes  Washer; 

cleans  tub  of  clothes  in  3  min.  Weighs  but  2  lbs.  Price 
only  $1.50.  Agents  coining  money.  A  sale  at  every  house. 
Wendell  Vacuum  Washer  Co.,  528  Oak  St.,  Leipsic,  O. 


Live  Agents  Wanted  To  Take  Orders  For  Our 

guaranteed  food  flavors  in  tubes  (saving80%).  Exceptionally 
large  profits.  Exclusive  territory.  Permanent  business. 
C.  H.  Stuart  &  Co.,  27  Union,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


New  Electric  Hand  Lamp,  Fits  Standard  Dry 

battery.  Big  opportunity;  extra  large  profits;  quickest 
seller  ever  produced.  Retails  to  everybody  from  farmer  to 
housekeeper.  Dept.  C,  Metal  Specialties  Mfg.Co.,  Chicago. 


Guaranteed  Hosiery  Manufacturer  Selling  Direct 

to  consumer,  wishes  agent  in  every  county.  Permanent 
big  paying  business.  Protected  territory.  Credit.  C.  Parker 
Mills,  2737  No.  12th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Agents  Hurry— Something  New.  Sanitary  Tele¬ 
phone  device.  Millions  will  be  sold.  Steel  Corporation 
bought  1200.  Sells  itself.  Splendid  profit.  Write  today 
for  territory.  Phondate  Co.,  750  Spitzer  Bldg.,  Toledo,  O. 


Agents Greatest  Offer  Ever  Made.  Eleven- 

piece  toilet  article  set  and  $1.00  carving  set.  All  cost  you 
50c;  sells  for  $1.00.  Big  daily  sales.  Write  to-day. 
Pierce  Chemical  Company,  Station  C,  Chicago. 


Agents  Sell  Our  Attractive  Cards  In  Every 

home  for  Xmas  gifts— Larire  Profits— Outfit  free.  Send 
to-day.  Forman  Printery,  693  W,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


Agents  To  Sell  <4Eureka  Steel  Ranges”  From  Wag¬ 
ons,  on  notes  or  for  cash.  Big  money  maker  for  live  men 
Catalogue  Free.  Eureka  Steel  Range  Co.,  O’Fallon,  Ills. 


Advertising  Stickers,  Inexpensive  And  Effective 

advertising;  a  universal  business  help;  splendid  field  for 
agents.  St.  Louis  Sticker  Co.,  Dept.C,  105  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis. 


Agents  For  Fast  Selling  Patented  Necessity  For 

Restaurants, Hotels, Homes.  Easy  money, exclusive  territory 
for  capable  man.  Hyde  Bros.  S.  &  R.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  Fuller  Dustless  Mop  And  Furniture  Duster 

are  advertised  in  leading  magazines.  We  need  live  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  unoccupied  territory.  These  articles  con¬ 
tain  exclusive  features.  Write  for  Our  Special  proposition. 
Fuller  Brush  Co.,  52  Hoadley  Place,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Western  Branch:  Rock  Island,  Ill. 


Agents,  Men  Or  Women,  Desiring  Big  Income, 

to  take  orders  for  our  Superior  Line  of  Household  Neces¬ 
sities  and  Christmas  Packages.  Big  Profits  —  Ready 
Sellers— Exclusive  Territory.  Lessons  in  Salesmanship 
Free.  Write  for  our  special  Get  Acquainted  Offer  Today. 
Address,  Roberts  Mfg.  Co.,  2130  Walnut  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Magazine  Subscription  Solicitors  Earn  Liberal 

commissions  and  extra  prize  money  working  for  Scrib¬ 
ner’s.  It  does  not  interfere  with  your  present  occupation. 
A  postcard  will  bring  full  particulars.  Address  Desk  1. 
Scribner’s  Magazine,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Agents— Here's  A  Fast  Selling  Article.  New 

Low  Priced  Self  Heating  Iron.  Easy  sales— large  profits— 
demand  enormous.  Write  Today  for  Money  Making  Plans 
and  how  to  obtain  Free  Sample.  C.  Brown  Mfg.  Co.. 
4311  Brown  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Agent— Great  Opportunity  To  Be  Permanent 

representative  largest  manufacturers  high  grade  soaps 
and  toilet  goods.  Big,  steady  income;  unlimited  possi¬ 
bilities.  Write  for  immediate  appointment.  E.  M.  Davis 
Co.,  R.  61,  Davis  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Magic  Ink  Eraser.  No  Blade,  No  Acid.  Removes 

ink  like  magic.  10c.  sells  25c.  to  35c.  Any  man  that  can’t 
sell  hundreds  couldn’t  sell  bread  in  a  famine.  Sample  10c 
S.  Mfg.  Co.,  20  Warren  St.,  N.  Y.  Dept.  3. 


Oil-Boxes  Protect  Springs  Against  Rust.  Ap¬ 
preciated  by  every  Motor  Car  user.  Price  moderate. 
Terr  tory  for  those  who  prove  true  sales  ability. 
W.  H.  Brown,  3813  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


No  Experience  Required  To  Make  $$$$$  As 

our  General  or  Local  Agent.  Household  necessity,  saves 
80%.  Permanent  business,  free  sample,  credit.  Pitkin 
494  R  Street,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


Agents;  Sell  Tango  Silk  Neckties.  3  For  $1.00 

Classy  Monogram  Gold  Filled  Cuff  Link  &  Stick  Pin  Set 
Free.  Wins  sales.  Christmas  orders.  Big  Profits.  Write 
for  terms.  Comer  Mfg.  Co.,  453  Bank  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Wanted  — Representatives  To  Sell  Elcaro.  Tells 

your  fortune  as  well  as  any  fortune  teller.  Agents  are 
coining  money.  Write  for  terms.  Sample  10c.  Elcaro  Co  . 
Dept.  M,  Box  15,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Agents  Of  Ability  And  High  Character  Wanted 

on  a  new  household  article.  Large  profit.  Special  selling 
plan  that  pulls  results.  Address  Merritt  &  Brock,  59  to  69 
Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


Salesmen:  Exceptional  Opportunity  To  ..lake 

big,  immediate  profits  and  build  up  permanent,  profit¬ 
able  business  selling  Frantz  Premier  Electric  Cleaners 
now  $25.  60,000  sold  last  year.  $100,000  advertising 

campaign  now  running.  See  current  magazines.  Real 
co-operation  and  selling  helps  given  salesmen.  Big 
commissions.  Fall  months  best  selling  season.  Write 
immediately  for  full  particulars.  Premier  Vacuum  Cleaner 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Traveling  Salesmen  Wanted.  Experience  Un¬ 
necessary.  Earn  Big  Pay  while  you  learn  by  mail  during 
spare  time,  only  eight  weeks’  time  required,  one  or  two 
hours  a  day.  Steady  position,  easy  work,  hundreds  of 
good  positions  to  select  from.  Write  today  for  free  book 
“A  Knight  of  the  Grip”,  containing  full  particulars  and 
testimonials  from  hundreds  of  our  students  who  are  earn¬ 
ing  Big  Salaries.  Address  Dept.  B-47  National  Salesmen’s 
Training  Association,  Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City, 
San  Francisco. 

Salesmen  Wanted.  Just  A  Few  More  Openings 

left.  If  you  can  show  us  that  you  are  an  A1  man  making 
small  towns  in  territory  still  open,  we  can  show  you  the 
best  side-line  Punch  Board  Proposition  ever  offered. 
Special  Territory.  Big  commissions, — Prompt  commis¬ 
sions,— Repeat  commissions.  Answer  quick.  Grove  Mfg. 
Co.,  2562  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Salesmen  Wanted— To  Sell,  Exclusively,  Or  As  A 

side  line,  a  strictly  high-class  staple  article  to  lumber, 
hardware,  drug  and  paint  trade.  Cash  commission  paid 
each  wet-k.  Sales  ability  and  energetic  work  only  re¬ 
quirements.  Address  Sales  Manager,  1200  Olive  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


You?  Prove  It  At  Banks,  Etc.,  By 

Photo-Identification  Credential  (in  fine  leather pocketbook) 
fui  nished  with  $2,000  A  ccident  Insurance  Policy;  pays  bene¬ 
fits  for  injuries  or  sickness,  total  cost  $5  per  year;  double 
benefits  $10.  Agents  wanted.  Highest  commissions. 
Address  Underwriters.  1345  Insurance  Exchange,  Chicago. 

Salesmen— We  Will  Pay  You  Well.  Hardenburg’s 

famous  line  of  Leather  Goods,  Diaries,  and  other  Adver¬ 
tising  Specialties.  Product  of  thirty  years’  experience. 
Easy  sales,  satisfied  customers,  big  commissions.  A  serious 
offer  for  hustling  salesmen.  No  canvassers.  H.  B.  Harden- 
burg  &  Co.,  67  Washington  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Prepared.  $2,000  Accidental  Death,  $15  weekly,  cost  $5  a 
^lso  $5,000  policy  paying  *$25  weekly,  $10  a  year. 
16,000  ela1  ms  paid;  collected  over  $1,000,000  in  premiums 
m  1913.  Strong  Stock  Company.  Top  commission.  Sold  ex¬ 
clusively  by  Pillings  &  Co.,  1011  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


High  Grade  Experienced  Salesmen  To  Call  On 

physicians  only,  clean  cut,  intelligent,  resourceful,  well 
recommended  men  wanted.  Write  for  our  new  commission 
and  expense  plan,  stating  your  qualifications.  Wm.  Wood 
&  Co.,  51  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Established  1804. 


eiectnc  light;  outselling  everything  at  $10;  terms  30  i 
Big  weekly  profits.  Flashtric  Sign  Works,  Chicago. 


Quick  Sales  And  Big  Profits  Selling  Our  Guar¬ 
anteed  goods.  Write  for  attractive  sample  offer.  Liberal 
Credit.  Wm.  J.  Dick,  Mgr.,  Dept.  D-8,  20  W.  Lake,  Chicago. 


Agent*,  Either  Sex,  Sell  Ho-Ro-Co  Skin  And  Scalp 

soap,  perfumes,  toilet  articles.  Big  Profits.  We  help  earnest 
workers.  Rothco,  208  N.  Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Sells  Like  Hot  Cakes.  New  Laundry  Wax,  Per¬ 
fumes  clothes  with  lasting  violet  perfume  ;  working  outfit 
5c.  New  offer.  Perfume  Gloss,  13  Water  St.,  New  York 


Free  Sample— No  Splash  Water  Strainers  Sell 

themselves— no  talking— experience  unnecessary.  Daily 

I  rofits  enormous.  Send  2c.  M.  D.  Seed  Filter  Co.,  New  York 


This  Page 


Many  Of  Our  Readers  Doubtless  Would  Like 

to  devote  their  spare  hours  to  some  profitable  work.  The 
advertisers  on  this  page  are  looking  for  just  such  people. 

To  safeguard  our  readers  against  dealings  with  unreli¬ 
able  advertisers,  we  investigate  as  thoroughly  as  possible 
every  advertiser  who  applies  for  space. 

Most  of  them  have  been  regular  users  of  Collier’s  for 
long  periods  of  time  and  have  built  up  successful  busi¬ 
nesses  because  they  have  been  advocates  of  the  square 
deal  What  you  may  earn  as  their  agent  or  representa¬ 
tive  depends  absolutely  upon  your  own  ability  and  willing- 
ness  to  work.  ^ 

Why  not  write  to  some  of  them  and  find  out  what  they 
have  done  for  others  ?  What  others  have  done,  you  should 
be  able  to  do— if  you  have  the  time  and  inclination. 
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The  Truce  of  God  By  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 
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After  15  Years  in  the  Spotlight 
Goodyears  Play  the  Leading  Role 


No  Other  Tire 
Endorsed  Like  This 

How  can  you  know  which  tire  ex¬ 
cels — which  has  super-quality? 

Not  by  looks,  not  by  claims,  not  by 
vague  impressions.  And  not  by  ver¬ 
dicts  here  and  there.  The  surest  guide 
is  the  vote  of  all  Motordom,  after  years 
of  experience  with  millions  of  tires. 


That  s  why  we  cite  Goodyear  tire 
sales — largest  in  the  world.  And  the 
Goodyear  amazing  gains.  In  the  fiscal 
year  just  ended  we  sold  nearly  1 K 
million  pneumatic  automobile  tires. 

That  shows  men  s  seasoned  prefer¬ 
ence.  They  have  tested  these  tires  for 
1  5  years,  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
cars.  It  is  evident  that  Goodyears  have 
excelled,  on  the  average,  as  safe, 
sturdy,  enduring  tires. 

The  Long,  Hard  Road 

The  road  to  this  place  has  been 
long  and  hard  and  costly.  Our 
research  work  alone  has  cost  us 
$  1 00,000  yearly. 


Costly  materials,  features  and  meth¬ 
ods  are  needed  for  such  a  tire.  One 
exclusive  process — our  “On-Air”  cure 
— costs  us  $450,000  yearly. 

For  years  this  high  manufacturing 
cost  was  a  handicap.  Our  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires,  in  days  of  small  output, 
were  priced  one-fifth  higher  than  other 
standard  tires.  We  had  to  prove  them 
more  than  one-fifth  better. 

Four  Major  Savings 

Our  place  was  won,  in  large  part,  by 
these  four  exclusive  features: 

Our  No-Rim-Cut  feature — con¬ 
trolled  by  secrecy — which  completely 
ends  rim-cutting. 

Our  “On-Air”  cure — used  by  us 
alone — which  saves  countless  needless 
blow-outs. 


Goodyear 

AKRON.  OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  All-Weather  Treads  or  Smooth 


Our  rubber  rivets  —  formed 
during  vulcanization.  T  his  pat¬ 
ent  method  reduces  loose  tread 
risk  by  60  per  cent. 

All-Weather  treads  —  tough  and 
double-thick,  flat  and  smooth-running, 
sharp-edged  and  resistless. 

Let  the  Tires  Tell 

The  tires  will  tell  you  what  these 
things  mean  in  safety  and  strength, 
less  trouble,  more  mileage.  Give  them 
a  chance — let  them  prove  it. 

Do  it  now,  for  this  All-Weather 
tread  means  the  ideal  winter  tire. 

You  will  save  in  first  cost,  because 
our  matchless  production  has  brought 
prices  down  and  down.  You  will  save 
in  last  cost.  You  will  save  annoyance. 
How  can  you  doubt  this  when  Good¬ 
year  tires  hold  the  place  they  hold? 

Any  dealer  will  supply  you.  If  the 
wanted  size  is  not  in  stock,  he  will  get 
it  from  our  nearest  branch. 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

AKRON,  OHIO 
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Paivama  California 


Oh!  Espana,  como  mi  joven,  corazon 
por  ti  latia  en  tiempos  pasados.” 

— Longfellow 


How  much  of  my  young  heart,  O  Spain, 
Went  out  to  thee  in  days  of  yore  ? 

— Longfellow 


California’s  Great  Exposition 

Celebrating  the  Opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
California’s  Christmas  Gift 


On  up  the  coast  and  across  the  Rockies,  in  the  deserts  and 
forest,  on  the  plains  and  in  the  valleys  that  fill  the  West,  there 
are  other  sights  which  make  all  other  lands  commonplace. 


IT  is  a  big  idea  in  gifts,  and  rather  unusual, 
but  one  in  which  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world  may  participate;  one  which  comes 
to  a  full  realization  on  the  stroke  of  midnight 
at  New  Year’s  Eve  and  lasts  until  another 
New  Year’s  Eve  in  1916. 

The  greater  part  of  the  United  States  andCan- 
ada — and  if  you  insist,  the  northern  hemisphere  of 
the  old  world — is  buried  today  under  snow  andice, 
or  soon  will  be.  The  song  birds  are  gone,  the 
flowers  are  gone,  and  the  balmy  days  are  gone. 

But  on  the  Pacific  coast  near  old  Mexico  lies  a  city  where 
the  birds  are  singing,  where  roses  are  in  bloom,  and  the  oranges 
are  ripe,  where  snow  never  comes  in  and  where  it  is  always  J  une. 
This  is  San  Diego,  the  mecca  of  those  who  wish  comfort, 
health  and  happiness — it  is  the  land  where  one  truly  lives. 

To  this  land  came  Spanish  sailors  and  Spanish  soldiers  and 
Spanish  settlers  in  the  centuries  which  have  passed,  and  from 
their  life  sprang  the  traditions  which  still  rule,  their  arts  and 
architecture  and  romance.  And  in  that  Spanish  atmosphere 
of  mission  and  cathedral,  of  quiet  patio  and  gay  fiesta,  has 
been  built  San  Diego’s  Exposition  Beautiful. 

Five  hundred  miles  to  the  north  lies  San  Francisco,  w>here, 
during  the  greater  part  of  1915,  will  be  held  another  Exposition, 
also  celebrating  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  presenting 
to  the  world  many  features  differing  from  the  Exposition  Beauti¬ 
ful — -the  two  supplementing  one  another.  When  California 
celebrates,  the  Golden  State’s  enthusiasm  requires  two  outlets. 


This  is  the  west  of  your  country 

It  is  a  west  in  which  you  find  a  civilization  that  pre-dates 
that  of  prehistoric  Egpyt,  a  country  far  excelling  those  of  the 
Mediterranean;  it  is  the  Great  West  of  the  Grand  Canyon, 
the  Yosemite,  the  Yellowstone,  the  Painted  Desert,  the  Great 
Trees;  the  Great  West  that  is  old,  yet  young,  filled  with  the 
wonders  of  the  world  and  with  the  romance  of  centuries.  It 
is  the  West  that  you  should  see,  and  1915  is  the  time  for  you 
to  see  it,  when  California  with  her  two  Expositions  offers 
you  the  opportunity  and  special  rates. 

Throughout  1915,  the  San  Diego  Exposition  Beautiful  will 
be  open,  offering  a  gorgeous  landscape  of  unchanging  verdure, 
set  with  the  flashing  crimson  and  gold  and  purple  of  the 
Southwest  coast,  offering  a  dreamy  renaissance  of  old  Spam, 
with  caballero  and  troubadour  and  senorita  dwelling  in  the  quaint 
balconies  and  plazas  and  patios  of  this  magic  city,  with  the  canyons 
winding  about  the  mesa,  on  which  the  Expo¬ 
sition  stands,  down  to  the  sea  a  mile  beyond,  _ 

back  to  the  lofty  Sierras  and  the  low  hills  of 


See  that  your  ticket  in  1915 
reads  San  Diego 


1915  All  the  Year 


Opens  January  first 
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Once  the  Christmas  of  Kings — 

Today  the  Christmas  of  Millions 


1  ime  was  when  a  watch  was  the  royal  gift, 
crested  with  jewels  and  requiring  a  lifetime  of 
careful  labor  to  complete  a  single  mechanism. 

What  of  all  her  rich  possessions  did  Queen  Bess 
handle  and  consult  so  often  as  the  watch  which 
had  been  Lord  Leicester’s  Christmas  offering? 

What  today  does  the  prince  or  princess  of  the 
American  home  make  so  constant  a  companion 
and  so  trusted  a  guide  as  a  watch? 

What  of  all  things  so  happily  fulfills  the  Christ¬ 
mas  thought,  combining  hourly  usefulness  and 
beauty  and  sentiment  and  mystery? 

The  old  masterpiece  valued  at  so  many  thou¬ 
sands  that  all  but  royalty  were  excluded  from 
possession,  was  not  worth  as  much  as  a  time¬ 
keeper  as  the  Ingersoll  Dollar  Watch  of  today. 


A  watch  is  still  the  royal  gift,  yet  the 
giving  of  a  watch,  once  so  rare  a  privilege 
because  of  it’s  great  cost,  is  yours  today  for 
little  more  than  the  cost  of  a  pocket  hand¬ 
kerchief. 

So  millions  of  homes  on  Christmas  morning 
will  be  happier  because  of  a  great  American 
invention  which  has  come  to  full  perfection  in 
the  newest  models  of  the  Ingersoll  Watch. 

No  boy  or  girl,  no  man  or  woman  can  fail 
to  find  some  welcome  use  for  one  of  the  five 
Ingersoll  models. 

Employers  often  buy  them  by  the  dozen  as 
gifts  to  employees,  teachers  for  each  member 
of  their  classes. 

Sold  by  60,000  dealers  in  the  United  States. 


ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO.,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
^  
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THE  TRUCE 


OF  GOD 


N' 


BY  MARY  ROBERTS  RINEHART 


TOW  the  clay  of  the  birth  of 
our  Lord  dawned  that 
year  gray  and  dreary,  and  a 
Saturday.  But,  despite  the 
weather,  in  the  town  at  the  foot 

of  the  hill  there  was  rejoicing,  as  befitted  so  great  a  festival.  The  day  before  a  fat 
.  steer  had  been  driven  to  the  public  square  and  there  dressed  and  trussed  for  the 
roasting.  The  light  of  morning  falling  on  his  carcass  revealed  around  it  great  heaps 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  For  the  year  had  been  prosperous.  But  the  young  over- 
lord  sulked  in  his  castle  at  the  cliff  top 
and  hit  his  nails.  From  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning  of  each  week  to  the  morning  of 
Monday,  the  second  day,  Mother  Church' 
had  decreed  peace,  a  Truce  of  God. 

Three  full  days  out  of  each  week  his  men 
at  arms  polished  their  weapons  and  grew 
fat.  Three  full  days  out  of  each  week  his 
grudge  against  his  cousin,  Philip  of  the 
Black  Beard,  must  feed  on  itself. 

His  dark  mood  irritated  the  bishop  of 
Tours,  who  had  come  to  speak  of  certain 
scandalous  things  which  had  come  to  his 
ears.  Charles  heard  him  through. 

“She  took  refuge  with  him,”  he  said 
violently,  when  the  bishop  had  finished. 

“She  knew  there  was  no  friendship  be¬ 
tween  us,  yet  she  took  refuge  with  him. 

“The  question  is,”  said  the  bishop, 

“why  she  should  have  been  driven  to  ref¬ 
uge,  a  gentle  lady,  a  faithful  wife — ” 

“Deus!”  The  young  seigneur  clapped 
a  fist  on  the  table.  “You  know  well  the 
reason.  A  barren  woman  !” 

“She  had  born  you  a  daughter.” 

But  Charles  was  far  gone  in  rage  and 
out  of  hand.  The  bishop  took  his 
offended  ears  to  bed  and  left  him  to  sit 
alone  by  the  dying  fire  with  bitterness 
for  company. 

CAME  into  the  courtyard  at  midnight 
the  Christmas  singers  from  the  town 
— the  blacksmith  rolling  a  great  bass,  the 
crockery  seller  who  sang  falsetto,  and  a 
fool  of  the  village  who  had  slept  over¬ 
night  in  a  manger  on  the  holy  eve  a  year 
before  and  had  brought  from  it,  not  wit, 
but  a  voice  from  heaven.  A  miracle  of 
miracles. 

The  men  at  arms  in  the  courtyard 
stood  back  to  give  the  singers  space. 

With  eyes  upturned,  with  full-throated 
vigor,  and  albeit  a  bit  warily,  with  an 
anxious  glance  now  and  then  toward 
those  windows,  beyond  which  the  young 
lord  sulked  by  the  fire,  they  sang  their 
choral,  half  in  the  Latin,  half  in  the  vul¬ 
gar  tongue,  after  the  manner  of  chorals : 

Lady,  -flower  of  all  thing, 

Rosa  sine  spina, 

That  heave, st  Jesus,  Heaven-King, 

Gracia  Divina. 

They  sang  to  the  frosty  air.  When 
neither  money  nor  burning  fagot  was 
flung  from  the  window  they  watched,  they 
took  their  departure,  relieved  if  anything. 

In  former  years  the  lady  of  the  castle 
had  thrown  them  alms.  But  the  gentle 
lady  was  gone,  and  the  seigneur  sat  alone 
in  the  hall.  With  the  dawn  Charles  the 
Fair  took  himself  to  bed.  And  to  him, 

pattering  barefoot  along  stone  floors,  came  Clotilde,  the  child  of  ins  disappointment. 
“Are  you  asleep?”  fine  arm  under  his  head,  he  looked  at  her  without  answer.  “It  is  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord,”  she  ventured.  “To-day  lie  is  born.  I 
thought — ”  She  put  out  a  small,  very  cold  hand.  But  he  turned  his  head  away. 


“Back  to  your  bed.”  he  said 
shortly.  “Where  is  your  nurse, 
to  permit  this?” 

The  child's  face  fell.  Some¬ 
thing  she  had  expected,  some 
miracle  perhaps,  a  softening  of  the  lord  her  father,  so  that  she  might  ask  of  him 
a  Christmas  boon.  The  bishop  had  said  that  Christmas  miracles  were  often 
wrought,  and  she  herself  knew  that  this  was  true.  Had  not  the  fool  secured  his 
voice,  so  that  he  who  had  been  hut  lightly  held  became  the  village  troubadour, 

and  slept  warm  and  full  at  night?  She 
had  gone  to  the  bishop  with  this  the 
night  before. 

“If  I  should  lie  in  a  manger  a 
she  said,  standing  with  her 
apart  and  looking  up  at  him, 
become  a  boy?” 

The  bishop  tugged  at  his  heard, 
boy,  little  maid !  Would  you  give 
your  blue  eyes  and  your  soft  skin  to  be 
a  roistering  lad?” 

"My  father  wishes  for  a  son,”  she  had 
replied.  And  the  cloud  that  was  over  the 
castle  shadowed  the  bishop's  eyes. 

"It  would  not  he  well,”  he  advised  her, 
"to  tamper  with  the  works  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty.  Pray  rather  for  this  miracle, 
that  your  father’s  heart  he  turned  toward 
you  and  toward  the  lady,  your  mother.” 

So  during  much  of  the  night  she  had 
asked  this  boon  steadfastly.  But  clearly 
she  had  not  been  heard. 

“Back  to  your  bed  1”  said  her  father, 
and  turned  his  face  away. 


ght,” 
feet  well 
"would  I 


“A 

nil 


as  the  leather 
in  the  doorway 


He  look  her  before  him  on  the  gray  horse  and  they  set  off,  two  valiant  adventurers,  a 
troubadour  and  a  lady,  without  food  or  sufficient  clothing,  but  with  high  courage  and  a  song 


his  cousin  Philip  of  the  Black  Beard, 
wooed  him  with  soft  eyes  and  whom  he 
below  the  castle  because  of  usury  and 
but  lightly,  for  the  sun  came  in  throu; 


SO  SHE  went  as  far 
curtain  which  hung 
and  there  she  turned. 

"Why  do  they  sing?”  she  had  asked  the 
bishop,  of  the  blacksmith  and  the  others, 
and  he  had  replied  into  his  beard  :  “To 
soften  the  hard  of  heart.” 

So  she  turned  in  the  doorway  and 
sang  in  her  reedy  little  voice,  much 
thinned  by  the  cold,  sang  to  soften  her 
young  father’s  heart : 

Lady,  flower  of  all  thing, 

Rosa  sine  spina. 

That  hearcst  Jesus,  Heaven-King, 
Gracia  Divina. 

But  the  song  failed.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  wrong  hour,  or  perhaps  it  was  be¬ 
cause  she  had  not  slept  in  the  manger 
and  brought  forth  the  gift  of  voice. 

“Blood  of  the  martyrs!”  shouted  her 
father,  and  raised  himself  on  his  elbow. 
“Are  you  mad?  Get  back  to  your  bed.  I 
shall  have  a  word  with  some  one  for 
this.”  Whether  it  had  softened  him  or  not, 
it  had  stirred  him.  so  she  made  her  plea. 

“It  is  His  birthday.  I  want  to  see 
my  mother.” 

Then  she  ducked  under  the  curtain  and 
ran  as  fast  as  she  could  back  to  where 
she  belonged.  Terror  winged  her  feet. 
She  had  spoken  a  forbidden  word. 

All  sleep  was  gone  from  Charles  the 
Fair.  He  lay  on  his  elbow  in  his  bed 
and  thought  of  things  that  he  wished  to 
forget,  of  the  wife  he  had  put  away  be¬ 
cause1  in  eight  years  she  had  borne  him  no 
son,  of  bis  great  lands  that  would  go  to 
whom  be  hated,  of  girls  in  the  plain  who 
passed  by,  of  a  .Tew  who  lay  in  a  dungeon 
other  things.  After  a  time  hi1  slept  again, 
h  the  deep,  unshaded  window  and  fell 
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As  he  had  expected,  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  came  Charles  and  six  men  at  arms,  riding  like  demons, 
and  jerked  up  their  horses  at  the  edge  of  the  moat.  “Truce  of  God,’’  he  said  sulkily.  And  then:  “We  seek  a  runaway,  the  child  Clotilde  ” 


on  his  face  and  on  the  rushes  that  covered  the  floor. 
And  in  his  sleep  the  grimness  was  gone  and  the  pride. 
And  his  mouth,  which  was  sad,  contended  with  the 
firmness  of  his  chin. 

Clotilde  went  back  to  her  bed  and  tucked  her  feet 
under  her  to  warm  them.  In  the  next  room  her  nurse 
lay  on  a  bed  asleep,  with  her  mouth  open ;  outside  in 
the  stone  corridor  a  page  slept  on  a  skin,  with  a  corner 
over  him  against  the  draft. 

She  thought  things  over  while  she  warmed  her  feet. 
It  was  clear  that  singing  did  not  soften  all  hearts. 
Perhaps  she  did  not  sing  very  well.  P.ut  the  bishop 
had  said  that  after  one  had  done  a  good  act  one 
might  pray  with  hope.  She  decided  to  do  a  good 
act  and  then  to  pray  to  see  her  mother;  she  would 
pray  also  to  become  a  boy  so  that  her  father  might 
care  for  her.  But  the  bishop  considered  it  a  little 
late  for  such  a  prayer. 

She  made  terms  with  the  Almighty,  sitting  on  her  bed. 

“I  shall  do  a  good  act,”  she  said,  “on  this  the  birth¬ 
day  of  Thy  Son,  and  after  that  I  shall  ask  for  the 
thing  Thou  knowest  of.” 

After  much  thinking,  she  decided  to  free  the  Jew. 
And  being,  after  all,  her  father’s  own  child,  she  acted 
at  once. 

It  was  a  matter  of  many  cold  stone  steps  and  much 
fumbling  with  bars.  But  Guillem,  the  jailer,  had  crept 
up  to  the  hall  and  lay  sleeping  by  the  tire,  with  a  dozen 
dogs  about  him.  It  was  the  time  of  the  Truce  of  God, 
and  vigilance  was  relaxed.  Also  Guillem  was  in  love 
with  a  girl  of  the  village  and  there  was  talk  that  the 
seigneur,  in  his  loneliness,  had  seen  that  she  was  beau¬ 
tiful.  So  Guillem  slept  to  forget, 
and  the  Jew  lay  awake  because  of 
rats  and  anxiety. 

The  Jew  rose  from  the  floor  when 
Clotilde  threw  the  grating  open,  and 
blinked  at  her  with  weary  and 
gentle  eyes. 

“It  is  the  birthday  of  our  Lord,” 
said  Clotilde,  “and  I  am  doing  a 
good  deed  so  that  I  may  see 
mother  again.  But  go  quickly. 

Then  she  remembered  something  the 
bishop  had  said  to  her,  and  eyet 
him  thoughtfully  as  he  stared  at  her. 

“But  you  do  not  love  our  Lord !” 

The  Jew  put  out  his  foot  quietly 


so  that  she  could  not  close  the  grating  again.  But  he 
smiled  into  her  eyes. 

“Your  Lord  was  a  Jew,”  he  said. 

This  reassured  her.  It  seemed  to  double  the  quality 
of  mercy.  She  threw  the  door  wide  and  the  usurer 
went  out  cautiously,  as  if  suspecting  a  trap.  But 
patches  of  sunlight,  barred  with  black,  showed  the  way 
clear.  He  should  have  gone  at  once,  but  he  waited  to 
give  her  the  blessing  of  his  people.  Even  then,  having 
started,  he  went  back  to  her.  She  looked  so  small  in 
that  fearsome  place. 

“If  there  is  something  you  wish,  little  maid,  and  I 
can  secure  it  for  you — ” 

“I  wish  but  two  things,”  she  said.  “I  wish  to  be  a 
boy,  only  I  fear  it  is  too  late  for  that.  The  bishop 
thinks  so.  And  I  wish  to  see  my  mother.” 

And  these  being  beyond  his  gift,  and  not  contained 
in  the  pack  he  had  fastened  to  his  shoulders,  he  only 
shook  his  head  and  took  liis  cautious  way  toward 
freedom. 

Having  tried  song  and  a  good  deed,  Clotilde  went 
back  again  to  her  room,  stepping  over  the  page,  who 
had  curled  himself  up  in  a  ball,  like  a  puppy,  and  still 
slept.  She  crossed  her  hands  on  her  breast  and  raised 
her  eyes  as  she  had  been  taught. 

“Now,  O  Lord,”  she  said,  “I  have  tried  song  and 
I  have  tried  a  good  deed.  I  wish  to  see  my  mother.” 

Perhaps  it  was  merely  coincidence  that  the  level  rays 
of  the  morning  sun  just  then  fell  on  the  crucifix  that 
hung  on  the  wall,  and  that,  although  during  all  the 
year  it  seemed  to  be  but  of  wood  with  closed  eyes,  now 
it  flashed  as  with  life  and  the  eyes  were  open. 

“He  was  one  of  your  people.”  she  said  to 
the  crucifix,  “and  by  now  he  is  down  the  hill.” 

OW,  it  was  the  custom  on  the  morning 
of  the  holy  day  for  the  seigneur  to  ride 
his  finest  stallion  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where 
led  a  steep  road  down  into  the  town.  There 
he  dismounted,  surrounded  by  his  people, 
guests  and  soldiers,  smaller  visiting  nobility, 
the  household  of  the  castle.  And  the  stage 
being  set,  as  it  were,  and  the  village  waiting 
below,  it  was  his  pleasure  to  give  his  charger 
a  great  cut  with  the  whip  and  send  him  gal¬ 
loping,  unridden,  down  the  hill.  The  horse 
was  his  who  caught  it. 

Below  waited  the  villagers,  divided  between 


terror  and  cupidity.  Above  waited  the  castle  folk.  It 
was  an  amusing  game  for  those  who  stood  safely  along 
the  parapet  and  watched,  one  that  convulsed  them 
with  merriment.  Also,  it  improved  the  quality  of 
those  horses  that  grazed  in  the  plain  below. 

This  year  it  was  a  great  gray  that  carried  Charles 
out  to  the  road  that  clung  to  the  face  of  the  cliff. 
Behind  him  on  a  donkey,  reminder  of  the  humble 
beast  that  had  borne  the  Christ  into  Jerusalem,  rode 
the  bishop.  Saddled  and  bridled  was  the  gray, 
with  a  fierce  head  and  great  shoulders,  a  strong 
beast  for  strong  days. 

THE  men  at  ax-ms  were  drawn  up  in  a  double  line, 
weapons  at  rest.  From  the  square  below  rose  a 
thin,  gray  smoke  where  the  fire  kindled  for  the  steer. 
But  the  crowd  had  deserted  and  now  stood,  eyes  up¬ 
raised  to  the  castle ;  boys  and  men  ready  for  their 
desperate  emprise,  clad  in  such  protection  of  leather 
as  they  could  afford  against  the  stallion’s  hoofs. 

Two  people  stood  by  the  steer — an  aged  man,  almost 
blind,  who  tended  the  fii-e,  and  the  girl  Joan,  whom 
Guillem  slept  to  forget. 

“The  seigneur  has  i-idden  out  of  the  gates,  father,” 
she  said.  Her  color  mounted  to  her  dark  cheeks.  She 
was  tall  and  slender,  unlike  the  peasant  girls  of  the 
town  almost  noble  in  her  bearing,  a  rare  flower  that 
Charles,  in  his  rage  aud  disappointment,  would  pick 
for  himself. 

“And  were  you  not  undutiful,”  he  mumbled,  “you 
would  be  with  him  now  and  looking  down  on  this 
rabble.”  She  did  not  reply  at  once.  Her  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  frowning  castle,  on  the  grim  double  line 
of  men  at  arms,  on  the  massive  horse  and  its  mas¬ 
sive  rider. 

“I,  too,  should  be  up  there,”  whined  the  old  man. 
“To-day,  instead  of  delivering  Christmas  dues,  I  should 
be  receiving  them.  But  you — ”  he  turned  on  her  male¬ 
volently — “you  must  turn  great  ox  eyes  toward  Guil¬ 
lem,  whose  most  courageous  woi-k  it  is  to  levy  tribute 
of  a  dungeon !” 

She  flushed.  “I  am  afraid,  father.  He  is  a  hard  man.” 
“He  is  gentle  with  women.” 

“Gentle!”  Her  eyes  were  still  upraised.  “He  knows 
not  the  word.  When  he  looks  at  me  there  is  no  liking 
in  liis  eyes.  I — I  am  afraid.” 

The  overlord  sat  astride  bis  great  horse  and  surveyed 
the  plain  below.  As  far  as  he  could  see,  and  as  far  again 
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The  child  Clotilde  had  watched  it  all  from 
a  window.  Because  she  was  very  high,  the 
thing  she  saw  most  plainly  was  the  cross  on 
the  donkey’s  back.  Far  out  over  the  plain 
was  a  moving  figure,  which  might  or  might  not 
have  been  the  Jew.  She  chose  to  think  it  was. 

“One  of  your  people,”  she  said  toward  the 
crucifix.  “I  have  done  the  good  deed.” 

She  was  a  little  frightened,  for  all  her  high 
head. 

Other  Christmases  she  and  the  lady,  her 
mother,  had  sat  hand  in  hand  and  listened 
to  the  roistering. 

“They  are  drunk,”  Clotilda  would  say. 

But  her  mother  would  stroke  her  hand  and 
reply :  “They  but  rejoice  that  our  Lord  is  born.” 

So  the  child  Clotilde  stood  at  her  window  and  gazed 
over  the  plain  as  far  as  she  could  see  and  as  far 
again.  And  there  was  her  mother.  She  would  go  to 
her  and  bring  her  back,  or,  perhaps,  failing  that,  she 
might  be  allowed  to  stay. 

Hex-e  no  one  would  miss  her.  The  odor  of  cooking 
food  filled  the  great  house,  loud  laughter,  the  clatter 
of  mug  on  board.  Her  old  nurse  was  below,  deco¬ 
rating  a  boar’s  head  with  berries  and  a  crown. 

Because  it  was  the  Truce  of  God  and  a  festival, 
the  gates  stood  open.  She  reached  the  foot  of  the 
hill  safely.  Stragglers  going  up  and  down  the  steep 
way  regarded  her  without  suspicion.  So  she  went 
through  the  square,  past  the  roasting  steer,  and  by 
a  twisting  street  into  the  open  country. 

When  she  stopped  to  rest,  it  was  to  look  back  with 
wistful  eyes  toward  the  frowning  castle  on  the  cliff. 
For  a  divided  allegiance  was  hers.  Passionately  as 
she  loved  her  mother,  her  indomitable  spirit  was  her 
father’s  heritage,  his  fierceness  was  her  courage,  and 
she  loved  him  as  the  small  may  love  the  great. 


The  fool  found  her  at  the  edge  of 
the  river.  She  had  forgotten  that 
there  was  a  river.  He  was  on  his 
great  horse,  and  he  rode  up  by  the 
child  and  looked  down  at  her. 

“It  was  I  who  captured  him,”  he 
boasted.  “The  others  ran,  but  I 
caught  him,  so.”  He  dismounted  to 
illustrate. 

“It  is  not  because  you  were  brave 
that  you  captured  him.” 

“Then  why?”  He  stood  with  his 
feet  wide  apart,  looking  down  at  her. 

“It  is  because  you  have  slept  in  a 
manger  on  a  Holy  Eve.” 

“Aye,”  he  responded,  “but  that  was 
a  matter  of  courage,  too.  There  were  many  strange 
noises.  Also,  in  the  middle  of  the  night  came  our 
Lady  herself  and  said  to  me:  ‘Thou  shalt  sing  with  the 
voice  of  an  angel.’  ” 

“I  should  like  to  see  our  Lady,”  said  the  child 
wistfully. 

"Also,”  pursued  the  fool,  “she  gave  me  power  over 
great  beasts.  See !  He  fears  me  while  he  loves  me.” 

And,  indeed,  there  seemed  some  curious  kinship  be¬ 
tween  the  horse  and  the  lad,  perhaps  because  the 
barrier  of  keen  mind  was  not  between  them. 

“Think  you,”  said  the  little  maid,  "if  I  slept  where 
you  did  she  would  appear  to  me?  I  would  not  ask 
much,  only  to  be  made  a  lad  like  you,  and,  perhaps, 
to  sing.” 

"But  I  am  a  simpleton.  Instead  of  wit,  I  have 
but  a  voice,  and  now — a  horse.” 

"A  lad  like  you,”  she  persisted,  “so  that  my  father 
would  love  me  and  my  mother  might  come  back 
again?” 

"Better  stay  as  you  are,”  said  the  fool.  “Anyhow, 
there  will  be  no  Holy  Eve  again  for 
a  long  time.  It  comes  but  once  a 
year. 

"Also,  it  is  hard  times  for  men.  who 
must  either  fight  or  work  in  the  fields. 
I” — he  struck  his  chest — “I  shall  do 
neither.  And  I  shall  cut  no  more  wood. 
I  go  adventuring.” 

Clotilde  rose  and  drew  her  gray  cloak 
around  her. 

“I  am  adventuring,  too,”  she  said. 
“Only  I  have  no  voice  and  no  horse. 
May  I  go  with  you?” 

The  boy  was  doubtful.  He  had  that 
innate  love  and  tenderness  that  is  given 
to  his  kind  instead  of  other  things.  But 
a  child ! 

“I  will  take  you,”  he  said  at  last, 
rather  heavily.  “But  where,  little  lady?” 

“To  my  mother  at  the  castle  of  Black 
Philip.”  And  when  his  face  fell — for 
Philip  was  not  named  The  Black  only 
for  his  beard : 

“She  loves  singing.  I  will  ask  you  to 
sing  before  her.” 

That  decided  him.  He  took  her  before 
him  on  the  gray  horse,  and  they  set  off, 
two  valiant  adventurers,  a  troubadour 
and  a  lady,  without  food  or  sufficient 
clothing,  but  with  high  courage  and  a 
song. 

And  because  it  was  the  Truce  of  God 
the  children  went  unharmed,  encounter¬ 
ing  no  greater  adventure  than  hunger 
and  cold  and  aching  muscles.  Robbers 
sulked  in  their  fastnesses,,  and  their 
horses  pawed  the  ground.  Murder,  ra¬ 
pine,  and  pillage  slept  that  Christmas 
Day  under  the  white  flag. 

The  fool,  who  ached  for  adventure, 
rather  resented  the  peace. 

“Wait  until  Monday,”  he  said  from 


behind  her  on  the  horse, 
you  great  things.” 


“I  shall  show 


BUT  the  little  maid  was  cold  by  that 
time  and  beginning  to  be  fright¬ 
ened.  “Monday  you  may  fight,”  she 
said.  “Now  I  wish  you  would  sing.” 

So  he  sang  until  his  voice  cracked  in 
his  throat.  Because  it  was  Christmas, 
and  because  it  was  freshest  in  his  heart, 
he  sang  mostly  what  he  and  the  black¬ 
smith  and  the  crockery  seller  had  sung 
in  the  castle  yard  : 


Lady,  flower  of  all  thing, 

Rosa  sine  spina, 

That  bearest  Jesus,  Heaven-King, 
Gracia  Divina. 


They  lay  that  night  in  a  ruined  barn 
with  a  roof  of  earth  and  stones.  Clo¬ 
tilde  eyed  the  manger  wistfully,  but  the 
Holy  Eve  was  past,  and  the  day  of  mira¬ 
cles  would  not  come  for  a  year. 

Toward  morning,  however,  she  roused 
the  boy  with  a  touch. 

“She  may  have  forgotten  me,”  she 
said.  “Shelias  (Continued  on  pag<  29) 


In  every  direction  was  his  domain,  paying  him  tithe 
of  fat  cattle  and  heaping  granaries.  As  far  as  he 
could  see  and  as  far  again  was  the  domain  that,  lack¬ 
ing  a  man  child,  would  go  to  Philip,  his  cousin. 

The  bishop,  who  rode  his  donkey  without  a  saddle, 
slipped  off  and  stood  beside  the  little  beast  on  the 
road.  His  finger  absently  traced  the  dark  cross  on 
its  back. 

“Idiots !”  snarled  the  overlord,  out  of  his  distemper, 
as  he  looked  down  into  the  faces  of  his  faithful  ones 
below.  “Fools  and  sons  of  fools !  Thy  beast  would 
suit  them  better,  bishop,  than  mine.” 

Then  he  flung  himself  insolently  out  of  the  saddle. 
There  was  little  of  Christmas  in  his  heart,  God  knows  : 
only  hate  and  disappointment  and  thwarted  pride. 

“A  great  day,  my  lord,”  said  the  bishop.  “Peace 
over  the  land.  The  end  of  a  plentiful  year — ” 

“Bah !” 

“The  end  of  a  plentiful  year,”  repeated  the  bishop 
tranquilly,  “this  day  of  His  birth,  a  day  of  thanks¬ 
giving  and  of — good  will.” 

“Bah !”  said  the  overlord  again,  and  struck  the  gray 
a  heavy  blow.  So  massive  was  the  beast,  so  terrific 
the  pace  at  which  it  charged  down  the  hill,  that  the 
villagers  scattered.  He  watched  them  with  his  lip 
curling. 

“See,”  he  said,  “brave  men  and  true !  Watch,  father, 
how  they  rally  to  the  charge!”  And  when  the  creature 
was  caught  and  a  swaying  figure  clung  to  the  bridle : 

“By  the  cross,  the  fool  has  him !  A  fine  heritage 
for  my  cousin  Philip,  a  village  with  its  bravest  man 
a  simpleton !” 

The  fool  held  on,  swinging.  His  arms  were  very 
strong,  and  as  is  the  way  with  fools  and  those  that 
drown,  many  things  went  through  his  mind.  The 
horse  was  his.  He  would  go  adventuring  along  the 
winter  roads,  adventuring  and  singing.  The  towns¬ 
people  gathered  about  him  with  sheepish 
praise.  From  a  dolt  he  had  become  a 
hero.  Many  have  taken  the  same  step 
in  the  same  space  of  moments,  the  line 
being  but  a  line  and  easy  to  cross. 

The  denouement  suited  the  grim  mood 
of  the  overlord.  It  pleased  him  to  see 
the  smug  villagers  stand  by  while  the 
fool  mounted  his  steed.  Side  by  side 
from  the  parapet  he  and  the  bishop 
looked  down  into  the  town. 

“The  birthday  of  our  Lord,  bishop,” 
he  said,  “with  fools  on  blooded  horses 
and  the  courage  of  the  townspeople  in 
their  stomachs.” 

“The  birthday  of  our  Lord,”  said  the 
bishop  tranquilly,  “with  a  lad  mounted 
who  has  heretofore  trudged  afoot,  and 
with  the  hungry  fed  in  the  market  place.” 

Now,  it  had  been  in  the  mind  of  the 
bishop  that  the  day  would  soften 
Charles’s  grim  humor  and  that  he  might 
speak  to  him  as  man  to  man.  But  Charles 
was  not  softened. 

So  the  bishop  gathered  up  his  cour¬ 
age.  His  hand  was  still  on  the  cross  on 
the  donkey’s  back. 

“You  are  young,  my  son,  and  have 
been  grievously  disappointed.  I.  who 
am  old,  have  seen  many  things,  and  this 
I  have  learned : 

“Two  things  there  are  that,  next  to 
the  love  of  God,  must  be  greatest  in  a 
man’s  life — not  war,  nor  slothful  peace, 
nor  pride,  nor  yet  a  will  that  would  bend 
all  things  to  its  end.” 


THE  overlord  scowled.  He  had  found 
the  girl  Joan  in  the  market  square, 
and  his  eyes  were  on  her. 

“One,”  said  the  bishop,  “is  the  love  of 
a  woman.  The  other  is — a  child.” 

The  donkey  stood  meekly,  with  hang¬ 
ing  head. 

“A  woman,”  repeated  the  bishop. 
“You  grow  rough  up  here  on  your  hill¬ 
side.  Only  a  few  months  since  the  lady, 
your  wife,  went  away,  and  already  order 
has  forsaken  you.  The  child,  your  daugh¬ 
ter,  runs  like  a  wild  thing,  without  con¬ 
trol.  Our  Holy  Church  deplores  these 
things.” 

“Will  Holy  Church  grant  me  another 
wife?” 

“Holy  Church,”  replied  the  bishop 
gravely,  “would  have  you  take  back,  my 
lord,  the  wife  whom  your  harshness 
drove  away.” 

The  seigneur’s  gaze  had  been  bent  to 
the  east,  where  lay  the  castle  of  Philip, 
his  cousin.  Now  he  dropped  brooding 
eyes  to  the  square  below,  where  the  girl 
Joan  assisted  her  father  by  the  fire  and 
moved  like  a  mother  of  kings. 

“You  wish  a  woman  for  the  castle, 
father,”  he  said.  “Then  a  woman  we 
shall  have.  Holy  Church  may  not  give 
me  another  wife,  but  I  shall  take  one. 
And  I  shall  have  a  son.” 


He  went  straight  to  his  wife’s  bed  and  dropped  on  his  knees  beside 
it.  Not  for  his  life  could  he  have  spoken  then.  Inarticulate  things 
were  in  his  mind,  remorse  and  the  loneliness  of  the  last  months  and  shame 
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E  WORK 


OF  WAR 


FROM  the  time  war 
is  declared  until 
the  campaign  ends, 
what  is  the  thing 
that  occupies,  envel¬ 
ops,  annoys,  and  depresses  the  average 
soldier  most?  What  is  the  monstrous 
daily  ration  of  his  life?  What  is  the 


Walling  in  the  Trenches 


and 

and 

this 


thing  he  restlessly  resents  at  first 
then  finds  that  he  has  to  endure 
finally  put  up  with?  It  is  just 
thing :  Waiting. 

The  ordinary  newspaper  reader  and 
that  recently  war-born  world  bore,  the 
fireside  strategist,  think  that  the  life  of 
the  ordinary  campaigning  soldier  is  one 
of  constant  excitement.  They  forget 
that  it  is  only  the  exciting  portions  that 
are  dealt  with  in  their  newspapers. 

There  are  plenty  of  such  times 
and  incidents  during  this  war, 
goodness  knows — but  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Tommy  such  vivid  hours 
pass  like  minutes.  Before  and  in 
between  and  behind  come  the  long,  long 
waits,  magnified  enormously  beyond  the 
actual  time.  Will  we  never  be  ordered 
abroad?  Why  this  delay  in  our  being 
ordered  off? — are  they  not  wanting  thou¬ 
sands  more  at  the  front?  And  here  they 
keep  us,  as  day  after  day  passes  by, 
drilling  and  preparing  for  a  departure 
that  never  appears  to  depart.  This 
was  and  is  the  case  with  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  fellows  and  is  the  case 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  eager 
volunteers  on  the  Continent  now.  But 
when  one  wanders  through  miles  on 
miles  of  far-flung  battle  front,  the  wait¬ 
ing,  waiting  appears  to  become  quite  as 
much  apparent  and  almost  universal. 

My  day  to-day,  for  instance,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
sample  of  many  days.  After  a  visit  to  the  nearest 
headquarters  the  first  thing  one  comes  on  in  the  rear 
fringe  of  front  are  idle  ambulance  corps — waiting.  I 
have  even  heard  members  grumbling  because  they 
have  been  a  long  time  idle  and  have  no  wounded  now 
to  deal  with ;  the  very  last  were  all  disposed  of  the 
day  before  yesterday.  But  that  was  a  volunteer  corps 
full  of  fresh  enthusiasm. 

The  doctors  will  often  tell  you  in  confidence  that  this 
whole  ambulance  thing  is  being  overdone — another 
case  of  a  profession  being  oversupplied  with  members. 
This  is  one  case,  however,  in  which  we  do  not  hear  of 
the  unfairness  of  German  competition.  Then  drawn 
up  alongside  of  the  road  are  a  lot  of  reserve  ammuni¬ 
tion  wagons.  The  drivers  are  lying  on  the  grass  under 
the  double  row  of  trees  smoking  and  waiting,  hour 
after  hour,  day  after  day.  A  peasant  comes  along  with 
his  little  cart  drawn  by  a  dog  and  hitches  the  dog  to  the 
gate,  a  few  feet  away  from  the  leaders  of  an  ammuni¬ 
tion  wagon.  The  horse,  bored  from  long  waiting; 
sniffs  at  the  dog  investigatingly.  The  dog  regards  him 
with  scornful  disdain.  He  says  as  plain  as  any  dog 
can  say  it :  “What  are  you  getting  at.  you  lumbering 
brute?  Here  I  am  drawing  my  cart  all  by  myself,  and 
it  takes  four  of  you  big  chaps  to  draw  yours.”  The 
big,  patient-looking  fellow  stupidly  continues  to  inves¬ 
tigate,  however,  regardless  of  warning  growls.  Finally 
the  dog,  exasperated,  springs  at  him,  regardless  of 
little  cart  and  harness,  and  catches  him  by  the  nose. 
The  affrighted  horse  backs  on  his  haunches  and  rears, 
his  companions  sympathize  in  his  fright,  drivers  dash 
to  hold  their  horses  and  detach  the  dog 
moil  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  huge  en¬ 
joyment,  of  the  onlooking  men,  for  even 
a  little  incident  like  this  goes  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  their  waiting.  A  little 
way  on  I  come  on  a  line  of  trenches 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt  lined 
with  men.  The  word  lined  is  perhaps 
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not  accurate;  most  of  them  are  lying  on  the  grass 
close  by.  The  spot  of  liveliest  activity  is  where, 
down  in  the  trench,  four  men  are  playing  a  game 
with  very  dirty  and  well-worn  cards — others  looking 
on.  A  young  officer,  after  inquiring  for  news  of  the 
outer  world,  says  that  they  have  been  occupying  this 
position  since  almost  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  now 
in  its  fifty-ninth  year  (day,  I  corrected  him),  and 
they  have  seen  and  fired  at  Germans  only  twice. 


el ect  ricall y  connected 
dynamite  is  waiting 
for  them.  “What  ho, 
censor !”). 

This  was  the  place  where  it  was  good 
fun  to  wait,  and  the  boys  in  the 
trenches  were  enjoying  it.  Then  back 
to  the  station,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away,  which  had  been  badly  shelled 
since  my  last  visit,  and  a  little  way 
farther  on  to  see  my  friends  that  kept 
a  tiny  pub  with  a  spare  room  for  vis¬ 
itors.  in  which  we  dined  several  times 
and  slept  once.  Having  been  six  times 
round  this  hotel-dotted  world,  I  may 
claim  to  speak,  with  a  certain  amount 
of  experience,  and  this,  the  Hotel  Bal- 
thazzar,  I  would  hold  up  as  a  model  in 
many  respects.  There  was  a  cordial 
greeting,  to  begin  with,  from  Madame 
B.,  glad  to  welcome  a  guest,  and  even 
in  this  time  of  war  the  best  was  the 
guest’s ;  but  he  was  made  one  of  the 
family,  three  generations  of  which 
were  housed  under  that  roof.  One 
granny  was  the  only  dismal  member, 
aged  eighty-seven,  but  still  healthy. 
Her  place  was  always  next  the  stove 
in  the  inner  room,  where  she  sat 
with  arms  crossed  and  gently  sway¬ 
ing  at  intervals  and  emitting  an  occasional 
groan  with  an  ejaculation  in  Flemish  which 
I  would  swear  was  the  equivalent  of  “Ter¬ 
rible  times,  terrible  times!”  Janette,  the 
younger  sister  of  the  hostess,  a  very  pretty 
girl,  was  beloved  and  adored  by  all  the  vis¬ 
iting  soldiers  and  was  having  the  time  of 
her  life;  and  then  there  were  the  four  kids, 
shy  and  gentle  little  people.  The  first  day 
I  went  there,  after  Madame  had  given  Bal- 
thazzar  money  from  the  till,  he  went  out  in  a  success¬ 
ful  quest  of  a  beefsteak  which  proved  equal  to  the  best 
that  the  Savoy  or  Waldorf  could  supply.  It  was  so 
large  that  I  had  to  get  three  soldier  friends  to  share  it 
with  me.  The  bedroom  was  spotlessly  clean,  with 
rough  linen  sheets  on  the  bed.  My  bill  was  as  follows: 


At  the  Hotel  Balthazzar 


general  tur- 


JOURNEYED  along  toward  Grimbergen,  for  a  long 
time  past  a  storm  center  of  activity,  with  its  inter¬ 
mittent  bridge  to  Termonde  so  many  times  destroyed 
and  rebuilt.  Even  here  there  was  nothing  doing,  but  I 
was  warned  to  be  very  careful.  Tim  remark  was  al¬ 
most  accurately  punctuated  by  a  warning  crack  from  a 
sniping  rifle  across  the  river.  My  transit  across  the 
exposed  road  that  had  only  yesterday  been  swept  by 
a  mitrailleuse  was  rapid.  I  had  to  crawl  across  a 
field  as  much  as  possible  under  cover  of  a  solitary 
house  on  the  river  bank  to  reach  the  trenches  there, 
where  I  had  slept  a  couple  of  weeks  before.  The  only 
occupant  of  the  field  was  a  horse,  badly  wounded  in 
his  off  hind  leg.  that  had  been  turned  loose  there  in 
the  still  luxuriant  grass.  He  cocked  his  ears  and 
then  began  to  limp  toward  me.  Much  as  I  love  horses, 
it  was  no  place  or  time  to  wait  and  talk  to  him.  Our 
friends  in  the  trenches  were  still  waiting  there,  but 
there  had  been  a  little  less  monotony  about  their  stay. 
Every  day  something  on — night  attacks,  daily  sniping; 
some  days  it  looked  as  if  the  enemy  wished  to  rush 
the  bridge  (under  the  remaining  iron  portion  of  which 


Beefsteak . 

Bed . 

Undecipherable  item . 

-  1.00  “ 

Schnapps  . 

. . . .  20 

Beer . 

Total . 

Surely  a  modest  hotel  bill,  and  this  in  time  of  war, 
with  fighting  half  a  mile  away.  Madame  would  come 
round  and  pat  us  on  the  back  and  ask  if  the  beefsteak 
was  all  right,  as  it  was — perfect— and  we  shook  hands 
all  round  before  being  lighted  to  our  room.  That  was 
our  latest  recollection  of  the  Hotel  Balthazzar.  But 
now,  on  revisiting  it,  the  sign  over  the  door  was  still 
there,  but  in  place  of  bright-colored  windows  there 
were  planks  instead  in  some  and  a  fringe  of  broken 
glass  around  the  sashes  in  others.  Pushing  open  the 
door,  there  was  madame  busy  by  the  cooking  stove, 
still  intact  and  ready  still  with  a  cheery  greeting.  But 
in  what  ruin  was  what  had  been  that  cozy  little  home ! 
All  the  tiled  floor,  erstwhile  kept  so  spotless,  was  lit¬ 
tered  with  broken  glass.  Even  the  glass  case  covering 
a  stuffed  bird  surrounded  with  wax  flowers  was 
broken — all  by  a  shell  that  had  burst  just  outside  the 
door.  I  asked  after  granny ;  she  had  been  moved  that 
very  morning.  What  had  madame  got 
to  give  a  guest  to  eat?  Two  eggs  she 
held  out  triumphantly,  and  laughed, 
and  some  bread  and  cheese. 

Another  beefsteak?  Mr.  B.  would  go 
out  and  try  and  get  one  with  the  five- 
franc  piece  I  handed  him.  She  told 
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no  the  street  liad  been  shelled  since  we  had  been 
here  last,  and  now  they  were  told  by  an  officer  that 
liev  had  better  leave,  as  there  might  be  more  slidi¬ 
ng  that  afternoon.  While  I  waited,  bundles  al- 
eady  prepared  were  being  placed  on  a  big  wlieelbar- 
■ow  cart  standing  outside.  “But.  monsieur,  wo  don’t 
ike  to  leave  our  home  till  we  have  to,”  she  said. 
‘Anyhow,  we  will  come  back  again  soon.”  What  a 
vonderfully  cheerful  lot  of  people  they  are!  Granny 
md  the  rest  were  only  going  to  relatives  at  Zele  for 
iecurity  (and  a  few  moments  before  I  am  writing 
hese  very  words  I  hear  there  has  been  a  desperate 
mnic  in  Zele  because  the  little  town  is  being  shelled). 

The  Supreme  Courage 

OI  R  host  came  back  despondent — no  beefsteak  ob¬ 
tainable,  because  the  only  butcher  had  already- 
led.  A  rattle  of  rifle  tire  made  us  all  think  this  detail 
unimportant.  I  took  some  bread  and  cheese,  and  the 
rest,  with  the  eggs,  were  put  in  a  cigar  box  and  on  to 
die  barrow.  They  locked  the  door  of  their  little  home 
md  stood  before  it,  while  I  took  a  snapshot  of  them 
uid  then  started  away — away  from  the  Huns  to  Zele. 
Phey  went  away  cheerfully,  expecting  to  return  when 
the  war  storm  would  have  passed  away.  They  could 
hardly  have  been  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  when  a 
German  shell  dropped  in  their  street.  I  wonder  if 
their  house  is  standing  now.  Being  told  that  there 
were  some  Belgian  batteries  near  by,  I  got  a  man 
to  show  me  where  they  were.  He  left  me  at  the  end 
of  a  country  lane  and  said  they  were  right  ahead 
about  five  hundred  meters  off.  I  was  beginning  to 
doubt  him  when  I  came  on  the  horses — waiting  wait¬ 
ing  under  a  long  bower  of  branches  by  the  wayside, 
carefully  constructed  to  conceal  them  from 
aeroplanes,  but  as  so  much  tissue  paper 
against  shrapnel. 

Now,  if  you  want  to  know  what  is  the 
supreme  showing  of  courage  in  war,  it 
is  that  called  for  and  shown  by  the  field 
artillery  riders.  The  guns  are  unlim¬ 
bered  in  position  and  start  into  action 
at  once,  or  wait.  In  either  case  the 
horses  and  their  riders  have  to  wait 
close  by. 

If  they  are  not  under  fire  already — 
as  when  I  first  saw  our  gunners  race 
into  action  at  Elandslaagte — they  have 
to  wait  until  probably  the  opening  of 
fire  by  the  battery  brings  them  under  the 
enemy’s  fire. 

Now  the  point  is,  the  men  serving  the 
guns  are  occupied,  busy — desperately,  ab¬ 
sorbingly  busy;  but  for  the  riders  theirs 
is  to  wait  and  look  on — to  wait  and  see 
themselves  being  shot  at. 

Through  the  eager  field  glasses  of  the 
enemy’s  gunners  that  they  know  are  scan¬ 
ning  them,  they  are  more  observable  than 
the  guns  themselves — they  and  that  bunch 
of  horses  of  theirs.  Yet  they  must  not, 
and  they  dare  not,  and  they  do  not, 
move.  This  is  valor  supreme. 

They  hold  their  horses’  bridles  in  their 
hands — and  wait. 

The  clash  and  struggle  of  personal 
conflict  is  not  theirs,  not  theirs  the  in¬ 
toxicating  delight  of  a  glorious  charge, 
culminating  and  revenged  after  any 
punishment  in  saber  slash  or  veno¬ 
mously  satisfying  lance  thrust.  Good 
old  bank-holiday  coconuts!  A  little  farther  on  were 
the  guns,  almost  completely  covered  by  cut  branches, 
and  were  placed  under  a  row  of  trees. 

The  gunners  were  lying  around  basking  in  the 
afternoon  sun  or  on  the  straw,  under  improvised 
little  huts  of  branches,  for  the  battery  had  been  occu¬ 
pying  that  position  for  many  days.  It  was  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Belgian  trenches  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Scheldt. 

Some  message  came  in  on  the  telephone  stationed 
directly  behind  the  battery.  Then  an  officer  rode  in 
on  an  extremely  good-looking  horse,  which  he  told 
me  had  come  from  Ireland. 

A  Hose  of  Hail  from  Krupp’s 

HE  and  the  telephone  gave  an  interesting  story.  Two 
Belgian  soldiers  had  been  captured  the  previous 
day  and  had  just  now  managed  to  escape  and  rejoin 
their  lines.  They  told  headquarters  that  a  German 
regiment  were  coming  along  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  and  indicated  the  exact  place  so  accurately  that 
their  location  on  the  maps  that  show  every  three-acre 
field  could  be  definitely  fixed.  An  order  rang  out  from 
the  commandant ;  instantly  the  men  were  alert  at  their 
posts.  He  called  out  the  direction  and  range.  The 
points  of  the  shrapnel  shells  were  carefully  set  as  one 
would  set  the  hands  of  a  clock. 

“Attention!”  “Fire!”  Bang!  bang!  bang!  bang! 
went  the .  four  guns  in  rapid  succession.  The  blue 
smoke  from  each  was  little  more  than  enough  to  en¬ 
velop  the  covering  branches  for  a  few  seconds. 

From  the  commandant,  standing  next  the  telephone 
man,  came  the  order :  “Fifty  meters  more — general 
connection !”  and  the  elevation  of  the  guns  was 
altered  and  the  shell  points  infinitesimally  moved. 


“Fire!”  and  again  the  noisy  litany  started  and  the 
neighboring  batteries  joined  in.  We  could  hear  our 
shrapnel  bursting,  but  not  even  see  them.  Then  the 
German  batteries  on  the  other  side  started  to  reply 
in  single  shots,  groping  and  searching  to  locate  us. 
Why  does  not  some  one  invent  an  accurate  sound 
finder?  Several  dropped  behind  us,  one  just  in  front, 
and  they  seemed  coming  near  at  one  time,  but  they 
were  quite  astray  on  the  whole.  Not  a  man  in  the 
three  batteries  was  touched,  but  two  of  the  riders 
waiting  with  the  horses  were  wounded  by  shrapnel. 
Poor  coconuts!  It  is  a  funny  game  firing  at  a  man  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hill  in  this  flat  country  where 
there  is  no  hill,  and  there  might  be  a  big  one  for 
all  one  can  see  of  him.  There  was  no  aeroplane  up. 
One  of  the  principal  features  of  this  war  for  novel  de¬ 
velopment  is  the  splendid  way  the  Germans  have 
worked  with  massed  artillery  in  sweeping  all  before 
them  for  the  safe  advance  of  tlieir  infantry. 

Anyone  accustomed  to  returning  homeward  along 
Regent  Street,  Oxford  Street,  or  the  like  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning  after  leaving  a  dance  or  a  night 
club,  or  the  House  of  Commons  or  any  such  place  of 
late  dissipation,  will  be  familiar  with  the  way  in  which 
these  streets  get  their  morning  wash.  Now  imagine  a 
line  of  firemen,  shoulder  to  shoulder  across  the  top  of 
Regent  Street,  everyone  with  the  nozzle  of  a  water- 
main  pipe  in  his  hand  held  at  the  highest  effectual  ele¬ 
vation.  Then  imagine  every  drop  of  water  falling 
away  in  front  on  the  pavement  to  be  a  shrapnel  bullet, 
and  underneath  the  water  arch,  close  to,  but  clear  of 
the  nozzles,  a  line  of  men  advancing,  and  then  you 
have  an  idea  of  the  method  of  advance  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  armies.  There  has  never  been  such  a  demon- 


man  or 
this  flat  country  whei  e 


stratum  of  the  effect  of  massed  artillery  since  the 
invention  of  gunpowder.  This  is  the  feature,  more 
than  any  other,  which  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  German  advance. 

It  was  terrible  and  magnificent.  Every  park  of 
artillery  might  have  been  a  nozzle  of  a  hose  pipe  lead¬ 
ing  from  Krupp’s. 

The  factor  next  in  importance  to  the  action  of  their 
massed  artillery  was  the  great  siege  guns,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  which  had  been  so  carefully  concealed.  I  have 
often  heard  the  question  asked  as  to  what  our  Intelli¬ 
gence  Department  was  worth  not  to  have  found  out  all 
about  them,  but  I  think  Britishers  make  very  poor 
spies.  Possibly  the  Japanese  Intelligence  Department 
is  better.  These  naturally  inquisitive,  observant,  and 
very  industrious  little  men  worm  their  way  into  find¬ 
ing  out  about  most  things,  either  industrial  or  military 
secrets,  yet  one  of  their  naval  attaches,  who  was  for 
two  years  in  Germany,  could  find  out  no  particulars 
about  these  siege  guns.  All  they  got  at  were  vague 
and  mysterious  rumors  of  their  existence,  and  that 
was  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  high  up  officers  of 
the  German  army  knew  nothing  about  them — the 
knowledge  of  their  existence  being  confined  to  a  few 
individual  officers  and  to  a  certain  number  of  the  most 
trusted  employees  in  Krupp’s.  When  at  length  they 
were  brought  forth  to  be  used  for  the  first  time  in 
actual  warfare  at  Liege  and  Namur,  it  was  a  corps  of 
Krupp’s  men  that  went  out  with  them  to  see  them 
placed  in  position  and  put  into  action ;  in  the  case  of 
the  Namur  forts,  it  was  the  submanager  of  Krupp’s 
himself. 

There  are  no  men  who  have  been  called  upon  to  do 
more  waiting  throughout  this  war — waiting  and  watch¬ 
ing — than  the  men  of  the  British  navy,  and  a  nerve- 


racking  business  it  has  been.  The  first  time  that  tin* 
German  artillery  has  been  seriously  and  disastrously 
tackled  was  at  the  great  battle  along  the  coast,  still 
going  on  as  I  write.  Over  the  low  sand  dunes  along 
the  coast  between  Gstend  and  Dunkirk  the  ships’  guns 
were  enabled  to  enfilade  and  destroy  as  well  as,  of 
course,  completely  outrange  the  German  fire.  IJp  to 
then  the  outranging  was  all  the  other  way.  We  have 
not  yet  learned  what  the  actual  damage  inflicted  has 
been,  but,  only  for  the  action  of  the  fleet,  in  all  proba 
bility  by  this  time  the  Germans  would  have  been  in 
possession  of  the  great  stretch  of  coast,  which  would 
have  put  us  in  the  position  of  waiting  for  raids  on  the 
shores  of  England  at  any  moment. 

Cave  Dwellers,  1914 

BUT  for  the  soldiers  the  real  period  of  long  wait¬ 
ing  begins  when  the  men  commence  to  intern 
themselves  in  the  trenches.  The  second  chapter  of 
this  great  war  is  the  intrenched  part.  The  first  part 
was  the  violent  advance  of  the  Germans.  This  ad¬ 
vance  was  held  almost  momentarily  by  the  Liege  forts 
and  by  the  men  who  fought  so  valiantly  around  them. 
No  one  thought  that  the  German  advance  would  have 
been  held  up  as  it  was,  and  it  upset  their  calcula¬ 
tions  enormously.  But  then  when  the  flood  stream 
of  advance  had  eddied  and  swirled  past  these  crum¬ 
bling  rocks,  the  army  of  great  invasion  swept  on 
across  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  within  cannon  noise 
of  Paris. 

Then  the  advance  was  stopped  and  was  held  and 
driven  back  a  little  way,  and  the  two  great  opposing 
forces,  finding  an  equipoise,  had  to  dig  themselves  in. 
This  has  been,  is,  and  will  be,  a  war  of  artillery.  The 
Germans  expected,  and  have  got,  great  re¬ 
sults  from  their  massed  artillery,  but 
just  not  quite  as  much  as  they  expected. 
After  the  men  on  the  far-flung  battle  line 
on  either  side  had  got  themselves  nestled 
into  trenches,  things  began  to  be  pretty 
snug. 

Everyone  knows  and  loves  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  being  in  a  secure  little  house  when 
the  stormy  winds  do  blow.  Say  on  the 
seacoast  bald  or  on  a  nestling  cliff :  is 
there  anything  more  gratifying  and  com¬ 
forting  than  to  listen  to  the  storm  roaring 
and  whistling  against  the  vibrating  and 
trembling  roof  and  walls  or  to  hearken 
to  the  wind  that  makes  the  ruddy  fire 
embers  glow  at  the  base  of  the  wide- 
gauge  chimney? 

Instead  of  hailstones  or  slashed  rain¬ 
drops,  shrapnel  or  rifle  bullets  may  rain 
on  the  roofs  of  the  covered  trenches,  but 
the  men  rest  therein  secure  and  only  to 
hold  these  lines  and  wait. 

Three  inches  of  a  long  horizontal  slit 
is  the  aperture  through  which  they  may 
observe,  watch,  or  shoot  their  foe.  Then 
the  trench  begins  to  become  a  residence. 
The  furnishing  of  this  residence  immedi¬ 
ately  becomes  a  very  important  matter. 
It.  will  be  a  very  lucky  thing  for  the  oc¬ 
cupants  if  there  is  a  supply  of  fresh  hay 
or  straw  available  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  as  either  makes  all  the  difference 
in  upholstering  and  padding  up  the  inte¬ 
rior  for  the  comfort  of  the  occupants. 

The  character,  habits,  and  temperament 
of  the  men  soon  become  very  apparent  in 
the  appearance  of  the  abodes  of  these  modern  cave 
dwellers.  The  natty,  tidy,  careful  fellows  soon  have 
their  section  of  the  trenches  almost  like  a  navy  man’s 
cabin,  while  the  slack  and  slovenly  ones  settle  down 
to  pig  it— just  anyhow. 

There  are  very  few  of  these  latter,  however,  but  one 
cannot  generalize  about  an  army.  An  army  is  made 
up  of  many  regiments,  and  the  impression  that  one 
would  get  from  intimate  intercourse  with  one  regi¬ 
ment  must  be  corrected  by  that  of  others.  How  often 
have  I  heard  during  the  last  six  weeks  people  lay¬ 
ing  down  the  law  and  dogmatizing  about  the  merits 
of  certain  troops,  and  then  when  questioned  as  to  the 
basis  of  their  opinions  we  find  that  they  are  all 
grounded  on  what  they  saw  of  one  particular  lot  of 
men,  and  probably  under  unusual  conditions  at  that. 


firing  at  a 
the  hill  in 
no  hill ” 


Of  Ennui — the  Enemy 


WHEN  the  serious  part  of  the  digging  in  is  ac¬ 
complished,  and  all  his  been  done  possible  to 
make  the  abode  of  the  cave  dwellers  secure  for  a  prob¬ 
able  long  wait,  it  is  often  amusing  to  observe  the  Stock 
taking  that  is  gone  through  as  to  what  resources  are 
available  to  pass  the  idle  hours  before  them. 

Has  anybody  bought  a  pack  of  cards?  Although 
not  mentioned  in  the  long  list  of  regulation  equipment, 
one  is  often  found  more  valuable  than  some  of  the 
items  that  are. 

gome  very  grimy  and  well-worn  packs  I  have  seen, 
with  the  corners  well  rounded  from  hard  use,  jet  they 
have  helped  to  pass  by  days  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  ones  of  dismal  boredom.  Then  if  the  pai- 
ticular  trench  is  lucky  in  having  any  fellows  that  have 
brought  a  novel  or  a  book  of  any  kind,  it  hardly  matte  i  s 
what.  An  occasional  news-  ( Concluded  on  page  28) 
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Hatties  Jltlep 


SUustrateb  bp  Hlice  barber  Stephens! 


Tis  said  old  Santa  Claus  one  time 
Told  this  joke  on  himself  in  rime: 


One  Christmas  in  the  early  din 
That  ever  leads  the  morning  in, 

I  heard  the  happy  children  shout 
In  rapture  at  the  toys  turned  out 
Of  bulging  little  socks  and  shoes — 
A  joy  at  which  I  could  but  choose 
To  listen  enviously,  because 
Tm  always  just  “Old  Santa  Claus , 
But  ere  my  rising  sigh  had  got 
To  its  first  quaver  at  the  thought. 
It  broke  in  laughter,  as  I  heard 


A  little  voice  chirp  like  a  bird — 
“Old  Santa’s  mighty  good,  I  know. 
And  awful  rich — and  he  can  go 
Down  ever ’  chimbly  anywhere 
In  all  the  world! — But  I  don’t  care, 
I  wouldn’t  trade  with  him,  and  be 
Old  Santa  Claus,  and  him  be  me, 
Fer  all  his  toys  and  things — and  I 
Know  why,  and  bet  you  he  knows  why 
They  wuz  no  Santa  Claus  when  he 
Wuz  ist  a  little  boy  like  me!” 
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FOR  ONE  NIGHT 


BY  HELEN  BAKER  PARKER 


illustrated 


by  henry  RALEIGH 


With  the  child  in  her  arms 
she  sat  down  and  tried  on 
him  everything  she  had  bought 
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FAR  down  in  the  street  children  were  playing  in 
the  market  place,  winding  up  sixty-horsepower 
mechanical  toys,  putting  money  in  their  hanks  and 
taking  it  out  again,  and  hiding  from  each  other  behind 
a  mask  of  make-believe.  Many  of  them  were  old  and 
gray  and  worn  with  the  game  of  life;  but  they  could 
not  stop. 

About  them  on  every  side  rose  lofty  towers  they  had 
fashioned  of  their  blocks.  Sometimes  the  foundations 
were  weak  and  the  children  were  hurt  by  falling 
walls;'  but  always  they  built  again,  higher,  up  into 
the  clouds. 

It  was  beginning  to  rain — a  gray,  hopeless  drizzle 
out  of  a  gun-metal  sky.  The  street  was  like  a  broad 
band  of  wet  rubber.  Lights  flashed  out  in  tier  on  tier 
of  windows.  But  the  children  played  on. 

Far  up  near  the  top  of  a  skyscraper  two  women 
leaned  at  a  window. 

“See,  Alma !  Look  way  down  there  in  the  street . 
Aren’t  they  funny !  They  seem  like  tiny  pygmies ! 
And  yet,  they’re  folks.”  The  assistant  manager  was 
young  and  given  to  philosophy.  “Sometimes  I  think 
we’ve  got  the  goods  they  need  down  there  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  world !”  She  smoothed  her  drab 
serge  skirt  of  wrinkles  caused  by  holding  so  many  un- 
adopteds— “and  see  them  running  round  and  round! 
What  do  you  suppose  they  want?” 

“Oh,”  the  manager  answered  wearily,  studying  a 
question-form  pad,  “money — and  the  things  you  can  get 
with  money — all  the  way  from  a  skirt  w ith  an  ex¬ 
pensive  slit  in  it — to  an  airship.  Speaking  of  money, 
you  know  we’ve  got  to  find  another  office  in  two 
months?  This  little  sixteen-story  ant  hill  is  going  to 
be  torn  down.  New  bank’s  going  up. 

THE  assistant  put  down  the  window  and  switched 
on  a  light  under  a  cracked  green  shade.  “Ugh !” 
she  shuddered,  “this  home-finding  business  is  all  right. 
It’s  the  home-losing  business  that  has  got  on  my 
nerves!  That  little  redhead  (we  never  did  think  of  a 
name,  did  we?)  has  certainly  had  a  hard  time  trying 
to  stay  adopted!  What  with  hospital  and  orphan’s 
home  and  a  week  here  and  a  day  there — I  must  say 
he’s  a  great  little  pilgrim !” 

“It’s  his  red  hair,  Jim”  (Jim  being  feminine  for 
Jeanette).  “Commerce  never  did  go  absolutely  crazy 
over  our  proposition ;  but  when  there’s  anything  what¬ 
ever  doing  you’ll  notice  the  spring  styles  call  for 
pretty,  curly-haired,  blond  baby  girls.”  The  manager, 
Miss  Sykes,  was  making  her  desk  orderly,  preparatory 
to  a  six-weeks  personally  conducted  European  tour — 
pleasure  trip  with  expenses  partly  paid  in  lieu  of  her 
finding  out  all  about  scientific  management  as  relates 
to  the  business  of  manufacturing  mothers  and  fathers. 

It  would  have  been  a  nine-weeks  trip,  save  for  the 
aforesaid  accident  of  humanity.  “Yes,  its  his  straight 
red  hair.  But  I  guess  he’s  settled  this  time!” 

“What  was  the  matter  with  those'  last  people  that 
they  didn’t  keep  him?” 

“They  wanted  to.  But  there  are  the  rules  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians.  He  was  a  Catholic.” 

“He !  That  little  bit  of  a—” 

“It  was  pinned  on  him.  That’s  about  all  that  was 
pinned  on  him.  Yes,  my  dear,  lie’s  a  devout  Jesuit. 
The  woman  that  wanted  him  had  forgotten  to  fill  out 
that  one  line  about  religious  preferences.” 

“Such  a  little  thing!” 

The  manager  nodded,  methodically  putting  away 
her  question-form  pads  and  hiding  her  best  pen.  Yes, 
that  little  thing.  ’That’s  life.  When  it  comes  to  that 
it  was  a  little  thing  that  set  me  up  here  at  the  top 
of  this  roaring  canon  finding  mothers  for  other  folks’ 
babies  instead  of  taking  care  of  some  of  my  own. 
Only,  Jim,  there  isn't  any  little  thing.  But  I  guess  lie’s 
landed  now.  Poor  little  helpless  kid !  And  his  hair 
is  so  red.  I  thought  it  was  going  to  curl.  Well,  I  don’t 
read  that  Apollo  ever  graduated  from  a  doorstep 
basket  into  an  incubator.” 

It  was  raining  harder  now  and  somewhere  a  sign 
rattled  dismally. 

“It  makes  me  feel,”  prophesied  the  assistant,  “as 
though  something’s  going  to  happen.  You  see ! 

The  telephone  rang  with  insistent,  raucous  clang. 
“You  answer  it,”  implored  Miss  Sykes. 

“No,  you  !”  begged  Jim.  “Maybe  it’s  a  five-thousand- 
dollar  subscription !  You  read  of  things  like  that  in 
fiction.” 

Miss  Sykes  took  down  the  receiver  wearily,  listened 
to  a  high-pitched,  nervous  voice — and,  closing  her  capa¬ 
ble,  unringed  hand  over  the  transmitter,  turned  an 
indignant  face  to  her  assistant. 

“It’s  the  incubator  baby,  Jim !”  she  wailed.  “It  s 
off  again !” 


She  continued  to  listen  and  at  times  succeeded  in  . 
saying  something  herself :  “It  isn't  true !  He  has  a 
perfectly  good  hack !  .  .  .  No !  He  never  had  a  sick 
day  in  his  life !  He’s  only  little — and  awfully  dainty. 

.  .  No!  Your  doctor  is  mistaken !  ...  No!  There’s 
nothing  the  matter  with  his  back.  Well — of  course  if 
you  feel  like  that — if  you  couldn’t  love  him  .  .  .  but 
couldn't  you  keep  him  six  weeks?  I’ve  planned  to 
leave  to-day  on  a  .  .  .  Please,  please  don’t  bring  him 
out  in  this.  Please  don't!" 

But  the  nervous  voice  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire 
had  broken  with  a  snap.  Miss  Sykes,  a  little  white¬ 
faced,  hung  up  the  receiver.  “He's  on  the  way.  Jim,” 
she  said  quietly,  “his  little— bonnet— was  all  on !  No¬ 
body  wants  him.  He  probably  never  was  wanted. 
.Tim.  life  is—”  There  was  no  word  in  Miss  Sykes’s 
polite  vocabulary  for  what  life  was. 

An  hour  went  by  as  they  sat  and  waited  by  the  rain- 
washed  window. 

“We’ve  got  him  on  our  hands,”  the  manager  said 
after  a  long  silence.  “There’s  something  fatal  about 
him !” 

It  was  just  atop  of  those  fatalistic  tendencies  that 
the  door  opened  and  a  lady  entered.  She  began  with 
a  capital.  Probably  she  would  end  with  it.  Money 
dripped  from  her  handsome  brown  umbrella,  her  water¬ 
proof  brown  silken  garments.  There  was  money  in  her 
copper-colored  hat  that  sat  so  defiantly  above  hex  sad, 
big  eyes.  Gray  eyes  they  were,  with  long  black  lashes, 
and  anxiety  had  painted  shadows  beneath  them.  She 
was  slight,  yet  gave  the  impression,  somehow,  that 
God  had  intended  her  to  be  larger  if  only  she  could 
eat  and  sleep  enough.  One  felt  instinctively  that  her 
colorless  face  should  have  somewhere  just  the  faintest 
possible  rose  tint  to  accompany  the  rich  mass  of  her 
hair.  That  hair  would  undoubtedly  have  been  red 
save  for  the  colors  she  wore — coppery  browns  that 
seem  to  be  a  very  expensive  dye.  It  takes  a  lady  to 
afford  hair  like  that. 

She  worried,  timidly,  a  topaz-studded  gold  bag  in 
her  exquisite  jeweled  fingers,  and  at  invitation  of 
Jim  sat  down,  alas,  in  the  only  chair  that  squeaked. 

“I  want” — the  strange  lady  hesitated,  looking 
down  at  her  uncreased  skirt  and  the  accordion- 
pleated  chiffon  and  immaculate  real  lace  on  her 
bosom — “I  want  a  baby!" 

THE  manager  and  Jim  looked  at  each  other — the 
merest  flicker  of  an  eyelash  complaining:  “Oh.  it’s 
no  use.  Such  a  lady !  If  only  that  little  golden-haired 
baby  girl  were  ready !"  The  golden-haired  baby  girl 
was  not  ready  because  her  mother  could  not  quite 
bring  herself  to  let  go  and  enter  upon  her  long  rest. 
She  would,  though.  Arrangements  were  all  made. 
Jim,  representing  the  organization,  had  made  the  ar¬ 
rangements  herself,  question  form  in  hand.  leais  in 
her  eyes,  Jim  had  exclaimed  in  that  poverty-stricken 
room— with  a  sewing  machine  running  over  in  the 
cornel'  (PS  - cent  shirt  waists  cannot  wait  foi  death) 
and  the  elevated  reeling  with  sickening  monotony  just 
outside  the  single  window.  “Oh,  isn’t  she  a  darling ! 
Let  me  hold  her  again  !  She  won’t  be  two  days  finding 
one!  What  a  perfect  duck  of  a  baby!”  From  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  Jim,  even  with  that  awful  lump  in 
her  throat,  considered  herself  the  purveyor  of  a  rare 
bargain  in  babies.  But  the  baby  girl  was  not  yet  dis¬ 
played  on  the  counter. 


The  manager  looked  out  of  the  rainy  window.  “Par¬ 
don  me,”  she  said,  quite  casually,  “a  little  matter — I 
will  take  the  subject  up  in  just  a  moment.” 

She  left  the  room.  Outside  a  closed  door  there  was 
a  querulous,  nervous,  apologetic  voice:  “He  isn’t  sti'ong 
enough.  I  want  a  big,  strong  one,”  and  the  manager’s 
own  clear-cut  reproof :  “Such  a  day !  Shame — to 
bring  him  back!  Give  him  here  quick!  Did  he  come 
home  to  Alma?" 

THEN  the  manager  was  back  with  the  little  mat¬ 
ter  in  her  arms  and  taking  up  the  subject  right 
over  her  motherly,  childish  bosom. 

“This  is  him — this  is  he,”  she  introduced,  with  a 
great  intake  of  breath.  “He  has  the  loveliest  dispo¬ 
sition — you  ever  saw !  I  know  you’d  love  him !  Of 
course  we  always  go  through  a  few  questions — on  both 
sides.  .  .  .  You  want  to  know  things  about  him— and 
he” — she  looked  down  at  the  little  ruddy  Romanist  in 
her  arms — “he  wants  to  know  things  about  you. 

“I — i  had  thought  of — a  little — blond — curly-liaired 
girl — ” 

But  the  baby  was  indeed  a  child  of  fate.  He  held 
out  his  arms,  little,  curiously  unfattened  arms— and 
gave  a  leap — the  most  athletic  thing  he  had  yet  at¬ 
tempted,  for  the  only  sort  of  food  that  would  keep  the 
wolf  from  his  door  hadn’t  put  any  ginger  into  him. 
And  he  smiled  as  he  had  never  smiled  in  this  strange 
planet  where  it  costs  so  to  live — even  though  you  never 
asked  the  privilege  of  living  and  haven’t  the  faintest 
idea  what  it’s  all  about  anyway.  Two  tears,  asso¬ 
ciated,  somehow,  with  his  latest  return  and  the  insult 
to  his  back,  trembled  before  the  blue  of  his  eyes  and 
were  gone  like  mist  before  the  sun ;  and  the  sihile  was 
like  a  rainbow  of  promise,  guarantee  of  no  more  flood 
of  tears,  which,  of  course,  was  more  than  you  who 
still  weep  could  expect. 

The  lady  took  him  in  her  arms.  It  was  very  silent 
in  the  room.  Faintly,  from  far  down  in  the  street, 
came  the  indefinite  cry  of  the  market  place. 

As  the  child  lay  in  her  elegant  lap,  crushed  up 
against  her  accordion-pleated  chiffon,  he  was  all  at 
once  not  at  all  unlovely  but  strangely  like  herself.  A.11 
at  once,  too,  against  those  exquisite  garments  his  soft, 
silky  hair  took  on  new  tones.  In  both  faces  were  evident 
the  need  of  sleep,  of  food — or  shall  we  say  the  need  of 
what  food  does  for  one  when  all  is  well — when  the 
body  is  untroubled  by  the  soul — and  some  other  inde¬ 
finable  good  which,  for  the  moment,  we  shall  let  equal. 

After  a  while  she  said,  a  little  huskily :  "I  may  not 
be  able  to  keep  it — but — l  want,  it  so!” 

Simple  words  they  were  and  women  are  always 
wanting  things  so.  But  there  in  the  silent  room  it  was 
like  a  cry  up  out  of  the  depths  of  things  that  money 
cannot  buy.  “I  have  wanted  one,”  he  said  simply, 
“for  twelve  years.”  Indeed  she  seemed  now  to  be 
speaking  to  the  smiling  child  in  her  arms  making 
confessions  to  him  of  barriers  to  be  overcome,  barriers 
too  high,  perhaps,  to  be  surmounted.  “Alfred  is  so 
nervous — his  temperament  is  so — his  condition  just 
now  is  so  very — ” 

She  rose  abruptly  with  the  child  in  her  arms.  ‘  My 
husband,”  she  apologized,  “is  extremely  nervous— I 
have  always  spai'ed  him  and  made  life  as  but  this 
one  thing  i  want !  It  is  my  own  idea— no  one  knows. 
I  could  take  him — on  trial,  as  it  were — could  I  not !  I 
may  not  be  able— but  /  want  Mm  so!" 
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V  a  can  fill  out  this  blank,”  said  the  manager 
fly.  “Religion.  Everything.  I’ll  till  out  this 
ut  anil  in  a  week — ” 

“But  1  want  him  now!  Let  me  have  him  to-night- 
just  for  one  night !” 

Miss  Sykes  and  her  assistant  had  no  faith  in  the 
transaction.  But  it  would  take  care  of  him  for  a 
day;  and  they  produced  another  blank  which  had 
something  about  “temporary”  on  it. 

“It’s  a  bad  day  for  him  to  be  out,”  said  the  manager 
tenderly,  “although  he’s  really  an  awfully  well  baby ! 
Goodness  knows,  it’s  hot  enough,  but  I  don’t  like  to 
have  him  get  wet.” 

"I  have  an  extra  wrap,”  said  the  lady.  “I’ll  have 
Williams  bring  it  up.  Couldn’t  I  send  word?  It’s  the 
brown  limousine  with  the  gold  monogram.” 

Jim  ran  to  the  elevator  and  after  a  proper  interval, 
Williams  walked  from  it.  He  was  perfectly  Englished, 
liveried  in  brown  and  brass,  and  he  carried  a  coppery 
brown  lace  cloak,  lined  with  sulphur-colored  chiffon. 
Nothing  plus  nothing.  Yet  the  result  was  something 
in  protection  from  the  elements,  and  considerable  in 
protection  from  the  common  herd. 

The  lady  wrapped  the  child  in  it.  A  curious  look 
of  evasion,  of  subtlety,  came  into  her  eyes.  "See !”  she 
cried,  laughing  nervously,  “no  one  would  dream  that 
I  had  anything  but 
a  wrap !  See !  Would 
you  know  if  I  held 
it  so?” 

Afterward  the 
manager  leaned  flat¬ 
ly  against  the  closed 
office  door.  "He’ll 
come  back,”  she  said 
dull  y— reduced  to 
skepticism  by  hunger 
and  fatigue,  the  cause 
indeed  of  much  un¬ 
belief. 

BY  strong  -  lunged 
guides  on  sight¬ 
see  i  n  g  tours  it  is 
called  “Millionaires’ 

Drive.”  Block  after 
block  they  stretch — 
fortunes  in  brick 
and  stone  and  mar¬ 
ble — -in  flower  and 
wooded  park.  Per¬ 
haps  from  your  dol¬ 
lar  seat  you  will 
comprehend.  Possibly 
you  will  look  with  a 
dumb,  unutterable 
feeling  of  how-did- 
they-get-it-all  ? 

“The  home  of 
Arnold  Avery  on  the 
right”  is  closed — as 
are  many  others. 

The  Averys’,  like  the 
rest,  are  in  that 
beautiful  country 
that  always  has 
sapphire  sky  and 
emerald  w  a  t  e  r  in 
magazines — abroad.  The  heavy  blue  shades  are 
drawn ;  the  great  entrance  door  boarded  up,  with  a 
neat  sign  on  it  indicating  that  life  may  be  found 
somewhere  in  the  rear.  You  look  as  you  fly  by  and 
see  nothing  in  those  well-kept  grounds  that  looks  like 
a  rear.  If  you  happen  to  have  had  recent  business  in 
Halsted  Street,  you  philosophize.  “What  a  place  for 
children !”  But  no  children  run  in  and  out  of  that 
closed  door.  In  all  those  cool,  shadowy  spaces  there 
is  no  child  at  all,  except  the  marble  one  in  the  fountain 
— and  she  interferes  with  no  one’s  plans. 

You  pass  a  magnificent  pile  of  brownstone.  These 
People  are  at  home,  if  not  At  Home,  and  you  wonder 
a  little  at  the  silken  hangings  and  rare  lace  at  the 
awninged  plate-glass  windows.  Vaguely,  a  little  wear¬ 
ily.  you  think:  “How  happy  they  must  be!”  But  when 
the  guide  announced  “the  home  of  Henry  Briscom” 
you  were  looking  at  the  bronze  door  that  cost  $20,000, 
so  you  did  not  think  at  all  of  the  divorce  you  swal¬ 
lowed  along  with  your  coffee.  No,  Millionaires’  Drive 
has  not  cornered  happiness. 

It  is  curiously  quiet  along  those  perfectly  rolled 
velvet  lawns.  Save  for  your  great  juggernaut  of  com¬ 
merce  there  is  scarcely  any  sound  except  the  faint  whir 
of  the  closed  cars  that  pass  and  repass,  with  flowers  in 
gleaming  vases,  and  richly  gowned  women  with  fair 
faces  like  pictures  at  the  windows.  So  quiet — 

Sometimes,  indeed,  dull-eyed,  flat-bosomed  women, 
with  heavy,  sagging  skirts  and  pinned  fronts  stray 
here  from  the  other  world.  They  come  pushing 
shabby  gocarts  full  of  old-eyed,  narrow-chested  babies; 
with  other  babies  pulling  at  their  skirts;  and,  often, 
other  babies  knocking  feebly  at  their  hearts.  At  sight 
of  Fairyland  these  women  settle  their  babies’  bonnet 
strings  and  crooked,  drool-moistened  bibs  and  try, 
futilely,  to  bridge  the  Great  Chasm  by  closing  that 
pitiful  hiatus  between  waist  and  skirt  that  seems  so 
curb  v  weighted  since  the  last  baby — and  they  whis¬ 


per  “See!  see  the  pretty  things!  Oh,  see  the  flowers 
like  in  the  picture  show!  Don’t  touch,  Heine!  No, 
it  ain’t  to  set  on !” 

And  children,  tugging  at  skirts,  crippled  by  crooked 
run-over  shoes,  cry  in  awe :  “Oh,  oh  !  And  is  they  kids 
like  us  here?”  And  the  weary  mothers,  thinking  of 
the  place  with  the  sewing  machine  in  it  (Hurry, 
Heine!)  and  the  alley  behind  it  where  somebody  for¬ 
gets  to  empty  the  garbage— thinking  hopelessly,  desper¬ 
ately  of  the  coming  one — whispers :  “Sh  !  Oh,  sure 
they  must  be  somewlieres !  Mebbe  they’re  having  a 
birthday  party  in  one  o’  them  big  houses.  Let’s  look 
in  the  windas.  Don’t  cough.  Melia  !  Oh,  ain’t  it  quiet! 
My  soul,  ain’t  it  quiet !” 

Once  a  little  girl,  straying  in  Fairyland,  exclaimed: 
“Oh,  ma  !  A  castle  like  in  the  pictures  in  Tony’s  place !” 
But  it  was  only  the  garage  of  Alfred  Van  Aden. 

The  car,  indeed,  slows  down  that  none  may  miss  the 
sight  of  that  estate,  and  it  is  repeated  twice,  in  rau¬ 
cous,  insistent  tones:  “ On  the  left,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  the  most  expensive  dwelling  on  Millionaires’ 
Drive,  belongin’  to  Alfred  Van  Aden,  who  made  a  mil¬ 
lion  in  wheat  last  week.”  You  utter  a  composite 
“Ah-h!” — not  at  the  million  in  wheat — by  this  time  you 
are  too  tired  to  think  a  million  in  wheat,  but  at  the 
loveliness  that  possesses  your  eyes  and  will  remain 


a  haunting  memory.  A  mansion  of  whitestone  and 
marble  has  resurrected  from  the  dead  past  Egyptian 
temple  and  Roman  palace.  And  there — but  no,  you 
cannot  tarry.  YTet  you  are  still  passing  the  wonderful 
sunken  gardens  with  terraces  like  velvet,  with  white 
marble  statues,  fountain  with  carved  pigeons  on  the 
rim,  pools  with  lilies  of  rose  and  lavender,  flowers  of 
whose  existence  you  never  so  much  as  dreamed,  a  high 
stone  wall  with  dark-green,  glistening  vines — it  looks 
so  cool  there — and  so  quiet.  ...  It  is  gone.  But 
you  will  not  forget. 

It  was  nearly  seven  o’clock  when  Alfred  Van  Aden 
stepped  from  his  purple  limousine  and  entered  the  house 
which  moved  and  had  moved  for  twelve  years  about 
one  center,  himself.  He  in  turn  moved  faster  and 
faster,  hypnotized  by  a  dream,  the  vision  of  gold  yet 
unattained.  This  magnificent  structure  that  housed 
him  he  himself  had  not  earned.  It  was  all  that  was 
left  of  his  father.  Alfred  Van  Aden  was  the  son  and 
the  grandson  of  worn-out  makers  of  money.  He  was 
an  only  son.  His  father  had  been  an  only  son.  Each 
generation  had  succeeded  merely  in  reproducing  itself. 
Alfred  Van  Aden  had  no  child. 

HE  HAD  been  trained  early  for  the  great  game, 
and  it  possessed  him,  body  and  soul.  He  was 
going  to  rest  some  time,  though,  and  read  books  that 
Alice  had  in  the  library,  see  pictures  that  he  under¬ 
stood  he  passed  every  day  when  he  went  by  the  Art 
Institute,  and  travel  somewhere  beyond  the  route  of 
the  hurried  traveler  who  is  always  getting  cables 
from  the  home  office.  But  he  had  no  time  this  year. 
The  market  was  wild.  Hadn’t  Ames  dropped  dead  in 
the  I’it  that  very  day? 

A  maid  in  uniform  opened  a  door  before  he  could 
ring,  because  it  made  him  nervous  to  wait.  The  last 
butler  had  breathed  too  loud  on  opening  the  door, 
and  a  quiet  woman  had  been  substituted. 


“Good  evening,  sir,”  she  said  in  even,  impersonal 
tones,  and  immediately  became  a  hatraclc.  She  had 
said  that  and  become  a  hatrack  perhaps  five  hundred 
times.  But,  while  looking  for  an  instant  in  satisfac¬ 
tion  upon  his  graceful,  well-tailored  shoulders,  his 
handsome  head  and  ivory-smooth  cheeks,  she  avoided, 
as  she  had  for  months,  those  awful  burning  eyes. 

THE  house  of  I  an  Aden  was  a  house  of  luxury  and 
of  quiet.  The  beauty  that  was  without  did  not 
belie  the  loveliness  within.  Probably  nowhere  in  Amer- 
ica  could  be  found  more  famous  rugs,  richer  hangings, 
later  pictures  and  pottery.  The  walls  had  been  deeo- 
rated  by  an  artist  whose  work  in  ai't  galleries  was 
always  the  signal  for  exhibitions.  One  knew  that  the 
blasts  of  winter  never  entered  here ;  that  deep  within 
these  Aladdin  walls  the  torrid  heat  of  Halsted  Street 
never  found  its  way. 

The  city  which  had  brought  it  forth  seemed  power¬ 
less  to  project  here  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the 
Great  bane.  One  walked  on  these  silken  overlapping 
rugs,  and  no  sound  echoed.  It  was  silent  here  as  the 
grave  itself.  Servants  moved  on  padded  feet.  One 
marveled  at  the  force  that  could  create  so  vast  a 
machine,  keep  it  in  perpetual  motion— silent,  without 
friction.  Was  there  no  limit  to  that  force?  Was 

there  anything  it 
could  not  do? 

Alfred  Van  Aden 
went  through  these 
great,  silent,  luxuri¬ 
ously  lighted  rooms 
and  looked  critically 
about ;  but  nothing 
was  out  of  place,  no 
discord  marred  the 
harmony  that  should 
have  been  restful  to 
his  roving,  hunted 
eyes. 

Alice  should  be 
there  to  meet  him, 
though.  She  knew  he 
liked  her  to  be  wait¬ 
ing,  and  her  careless¬ 
ness  annoyed  him. 
She  came  hurrying 
now  with  a  show  of 
calm,  and  he  did  not 
see  how  her  hands 
trembled,  hiding  the 
crushed  chiffon  over 
her  breast. 

“I  was  detained,” 
she  apologized.  “I — ” 
She  looked  about  the 
room  and  stooped 
quickly  over  a  child's 
bonnet.  Gathering  the 
strings  in  her  hand, 
she  pretended  she 
had  found  a  handker¬ 
chief.  How  had  she 
ever  dared  to  eve  n 
think  of  a  thing  she 
knew  now  to  be  ut¬ 
terly  impossible  ?  Her 
eyes  were  the  fright¬ 
ened,  evasive  eyes  of  a  woman  who  lives  always 
under  a  tyranny. 

“What  did  the  specialist  say,  Alfred?  You  saw 
him  ?” 

“The  same  old  rot  about  dropping  everything  and 
taking  a  Mediterranean  trip.  That’s  all  the  whole 
blamed  profession  knows!  I’m  sick  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean!  And  how  could  I  go  anyway?  Market  all  go¬ 
ing  to  smash!  Ames — Ames  dropped  dead  to-day!" 
He  was  breathing  excitedly. 

“The  doctor  says  I’ve  got  to  sleep.  That’s  what  he 
says,  and  I  could  if  the  house  could  ever  be  quiet ! 
Tell  Katy  she  can’t  have  a  vaudeville  in  the  kitchen 
to-night !” 

“It’s  only  one  young  man.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  like  his  tobacco  or  his  laugh.”  He 
reached,  trembling,  in  his  pocket  and  drew  out  a  little 
round,  white  box. 

She  looked  at  it  with  widening  eyes,  then  with  a 
little  sob  broke  through  the  habit  of  twelve  years. 
“Stop !”  she  cried.  "Is  that  morphine?  You  had  it 
last  week  !  Alfred !  Have,  you,  have  we,  come  to  this?" 

“Just  for  one  night,  Allie !  I've  got  to  sleep  to-night. 
I’ve  got  to.  That  specialist  says  that  any  little  thing 
may  send  me  batty.  I’m  half  that  now.  I’ve  got  to 
sleep,  I  tell  you !  He  said  I’ve  got  to  forget  myself, 
and  this — little — box  is — the  only  way.  Just  for  one 
night!"  His  eyes  had  the  peculiar  glare  of  one  whose 
feet  are  almost  over  that  mysterious  divide  beyond 
which  lies  madness. 

Never  afterward  would  she  forget  the  struggle  that 
left  her  leaning  over  him,  the  little  white  shiny  box 
in  her  upheld  fingers.  She  had  fallen  in  a  weeping 
heap  at  her  feet — undone,  hysterical.  She  knew  now, 
a  thing  she  had  put  from  her  for  months,  unwilling 
to  look  the  fact  in  its  ghastly  face,  that  their  life  to¬ 
gether  was  in  ruins ;  that  the  brilliant,  joyous  future 
he  had  offered  her— the  ( Continued  on  page  26) 


It  was  very  silent  in  the  room.  After  a  while  she  said,  a  little  huskily,  “/  may  not  be  able  to  keep  it— but— I 
want  it  so!  I  could  take  him  on  trial,  could  I  not?  I  want  him  now!  Let  me  have  him  to-night,  just  for  one  night!” 
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E  WHO  first  wrote  the 
name,  wrote  it  at  the  end 
of  the  list  —  below  every  name. 
^  He  was  a  Roman  officer,  charged 

with  the  duty  of  the  census  in 
the  district  about  Bethlehem.  All  day 
long  the  line  of  tired  pilgrims  had  filed 
before  the  desk.  At  last  the  wearying 
record  was  completed :  the  officer  set 
himself  to  casting  up  the  columns.  Then 
suddenly  a  shadow  fell  across  the  page.  H e 
turned  impatiently  toward  the  doorway  to 
see  the  figure  of  a  stalwart  man  outlined 
against  the  setting  sun,  a  child  in  his  arms. 

“I  could  not  come  earlier,”  he  said, 
“the  child  was  born  last  night.” 

“You  are  at  the  inn?”  the  officer  asked. 

“No — we  arrived  too  late:  the  babe  was 
born  in  a  manger.” 

“Your  name?” 

“Joseph.” 

“Of  what  tribe?” 

“The  tribe  of  Benjamin  and  David.  We 
are  the  descendants  of  Kings,”  he  added. 
The  officer  did  not  look  up.  The  world 
was  full  of  the  sons  of  former  kings  —  and 
now  there  was  no  king  but  Ca?sar — Lord 
of  the  Earth  by  right  of  war. 

“Your  wife’s  name?” 

“Mary.” 

“And  the  child’s?” 

“Jesus.”  The  voice  of  the  big  man 
was  soft,  as  though  fondling  the  syllables. 
“It  means  the  Saviour  of  his  people.” 
The  officer  merely  nodded. 

“Jesus,  son  of  Joseph,  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,”  he  wrote,  and  closed  the  book. 
It  was  the  last  name  on  his  list. 

In  other  years  men  have  written  His 
name  high  or  low,  according  to  the  temper 
of  the  time.  There  have  been  genera¬ 
tions  in  which  no  business  was  so  urgent 
as  the  task  of  adding  glory  to  that  Name. 
And  again,  suddenly,  the  flags  of 
battle  have  flown  high:  the  lowly 
banner  of  His  Cross  trails 


behind  them,  in  the  dust:  in 
guilty  afterthought  the  rulers 
turn  to  implore  His  blessing, 
placing  His  name  again  at  the 
end  of  their  ambitions  and  hate. 

But  His  name  cannot  occupy  that  place. 
Underneath  the  roar  and  smoke  of  battle 
there  are  signs  to-day  that  the  world  is 
groping  its  way  back  to  Him.  One  finds 
them  in  the  market  place,  the  council 
chamber,  and  the  office.  Even  in  the 
midst  of  battles  come  cries  of  men  in 
their  helplessness,  putting  His  name  above 
that  of  their  leaders.  Wherever  families 
gather  silently  about  a  vacant  chair,  His 
name  is  breathed  on  the  lips  of  women 
and  of  little  children. 

When,  at  length,  weary  of  war,  the 
world  turns  its  scarred,  blood-bathed  face, 
seeking  peace,  it  will  be  His  name  in  which 
its  prayer  will  be  raised.  Across  the  ruin 
of  men’s  hopes  His  voice  will  answer  back: 

“  Peace  I  leave  with  you, 
my  peace  I  give  unto  you." 

Out  of  the  war  will  be  born  a  new  list  of 
heroes.  But  when  these,  too,  in  time  shall 
have  been  forgotten,  the  eyes  of  men  will 
still  turn  upward  to  behold  His  name. 

Among  rulers,  His  yoke  alone  is  easy, 
His  burden  light.  Among  reformers,  He 
alone  dared  to  teach  men  that  they  are 
relatives  of  God  and  so  the  equal  of  their 
kings.  He,  too,  was  torn  and  wounded. 
But  in  the  moment  when  the  world  had 
crushed  Him  He  could  say:  “Be  of  good 
cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  world.” 

For  faith  like  that,  the  tired  race  is 
ready  now.  The  age  is  ripe  for  Him 
again.  The  Name  that  nineteen  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  was  written  last  upon 
the  census  rolls,  is  to  be  the  “Name  which 
is  above  every  name :  That  at  the  name 
of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  and 
that  every  tongue  should  confess 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord.” 
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The  Winter  Keep  of  12,000,000  Warriors 

'T'HK  snapshots  reproduced  on  this  are  accustomed  to  extreme  cold  and  dc 
page  are  accurate  glimpses  of  camp  not  suffer  as  much  as  their  enemies.  Ii: 
life  back  of  the  battle  lines,  but  they  tell  the  west  many  regiments  on  both  sides 
only  the  pleasant  part  of  the  story  of  are  exposed  to  hunger,  cold,  and  rain  for 


how  the  12,000,000  men  under  arms  ari 
faring  since  winter  began.  Thus  far 


An  Algerian  trooper  receiving  new  clothing  at  a  French  supply  depot.  Thousands  of 
women  in  northern  France  arc  making  themselves  useful  to  the  commissary  department 


weeks  at  a  time.  Along  the  canals,  a 

I  I  -  —  -  the  extreme  west,  infantrymen  spend  daj 

there  has  been  no  serious  shortage  of  after  day  in  muddy  trenches,  unable  to  gei 
food  or  raiment  for  the  troops,  but  tens  food  enough,  much  less  dry  clothing.  Ii 

lines  the  circle  British  and  French  soldiers  ar< 
seen  besieging  a  supply  train  that  has 
just  arrived  at  their  camp.  Below  is  i 
snapshot  of  East  Indians  baking  bread  ii 


rf  thousands  of  men  on  the  firinu 
are  compelled  to  suffer  terribly  from  ex 
posure.  In  the'  eastern  campaign  tin 
Germans  and  Austrians  have  to  march 


sleep,  and  fight  in  snow.  The  Russians  field  ovens  of  their  own  peculiar  design 
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Walls  of  Men  That  Sway  but  Never  Thin 


Copyright  by  the  International  News  Service 


THE  Herman  Kaiser’s  two  great  walls 
of  men  which  stretch  along  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  battle  front  are  frequently 
riddled  by  the  enemy’s  guns,  and  every 
now  and  then  they  sway  backward  under 
the  blows  of  the  Allies,  but  as  yet  they 
never  thinned.  The  killing  or  wounding 
of  700,000  or  more  Germans  has  not  weak¬ 
ened  the  tidal  wave  of  blood.  Berlin  dis¬ 
patches  say  that  there  are  still  4,000,000 
Germans  in  the  service,  and  probably  a 
million  more  can  be  recruited,  but,  of 
course,  the  Kaiser’s  coming-on  forces  can¬ 
not  last  forever.  The  Germans  have  lost 
as  many,  if  not  more  than  their  enemies, 
and  in  a  wearing-out  struggle  they  cannot 
last  half  so  long.  And  Austria,  which  has 
lost  approximately  000,000  men,  about  one- 
third  of  her  entire  forces,  cannot  be  safely 
depended  upon  to  help  Germany  any  more 
than  shehasdone.  Furthermore,  the  Kaiser's 
armies  have  already  done  as  good  lighting 
as  they  can  be  expected  to  do.  They  have 
reached  top  speed  without  permanently 
crippling  Russia,  France,  or  England. 

In  the  photograph  above  German  in¬ 
fantrymen  are  seen  enjoying  a  rest  on  tin- 
stage  of  a  palatial  theatre  while  awaiting 
their  turn  to  be  sent  out  to  fill  up  a  gap 
cut  somewhere  in  the  firing  line  by  the 
enemy’s  guns.  Those  at  the  tables  are  en¬ 
joying  a  few  games  of  pinochle.  The  name 
of  the  place  was  withheld  by  the  censor. 

At  the  right  is  a  snapshot  of  two  Bel¬ 
gians  firing  from  behind  a  pollard  willow 
in  the  sandy  country  near  the  coast,  while 
in  the  upright  at  the  left  two  lookouts  are 
seen  on  a  ladder  attached  to  a  French 
armored  train.  On  November  24  a  British 
armored  train  with  small  guns  routed  200 
Germans  engaged  in  building  a  pontoon 
bridge  over  tbe  Tser,  killing  half  of  them. 
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Between  Two  Days 

AVING  FINISHED  with  this  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  while  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  Christinas,  we  must  not  fail  to  see  how  line  and 
true  is  this  succession  of  our  holidays.  Whatever  we  have  won  of 
safety  and  promise,  of  ends  accomplished  and  power  achieved  or  fail¬ 
ure  avoided  and  disaster  overcome,  whatever  good  the  life  of  the 
closing  year  has  brought  to  us — these  things  are  all  reviewed  and 
acknowledged  at  Thanksgiving  time.  And  from  the  familiar  rite  we 
gather  gratitude  for  what  has  passed  and  hope  for  what  is  to  come. 
There  is  a  harvest  of  the  soul  as  well  as  of  the  fields,  and  both  rely 
implicitly  upon  a  truth  that  is  eternal  in  this  world  of  ours.  And 
then?  After  all,  the  final  proof  of  the  spirit  that  gives  thanks  is  the 
strength  that  gives  service,  a  strength  not  necessarily  of  temporal 
power  or  wealth,  but  inevitably  of  helpfulness  and  love.  This  fol¬ 
lows  just  as  surely  as  December  follows  November  in  the  frame  of 
time.  The  man  does  not  live  who  can  reckon  truly  what  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  others  has  meant  to  him  through  all  the  year’s  work  without 
feeling  his  heart  turn  instinctively  to  find  expression  in  that  devoted 
service  to  others  which  is  the  everlasting  meaning  of  Christmas  Day. 
We  have  been  helped,  and,  therefore,  we  will  help  in  turn.  The  strength 
that  the  old  year  gave  shall  mean  love  and  power  for  whatever  need 
the  coming  time  may  bring.  The  saddest  may  feel  this  if  they  will, 
and  the  lowliest  may  share  therein.  These  days  between  the  holi¬ 
days  are  a  time  for  seeing  this  truth  and  for  making  sure  of  it,  for 
taking  care  so  that  no  slip  of  ours  shall  balk  this  translation  of  grate¬ 
fulness  into  service.  After  Thanksgiving  comes  Christmas! 

The  Kansas  Way 

HAT  FOLLOWS  is  from  the  county  correspondence  of  the 
Topeka  (Kas.)  “Farmers’  Mail  and  Breeze”: 

Kansas  produced  110,000,000  bushels  of  corn  this  year.  Last  year  the  yield 
was  23,500,000  bushels.  The  farmers  of  Kansas  have  77,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
more  than  they  had  last  year.  The  oats  crop  is  25,000,000  bushels  larger  than 
last  year;  barley,  4,000,000  bushels;  rye,  360,000  bushels;  potatoes,  1,500,000 
bushels;  sweet  potatoes,  300,000  bushels;  hay  1,000,000  tons,  and  apples,  400,000 
bushels  larger  than  last  year.  Why  shouldn’t  Kansas  give  generously  to  the 
starving  people  in  Belgium? 

Kansas  has  responded.  One  of  her  first  gifts  is  100,000  barrels  of 
flour,  ground  free  by  Kansas  millers,  and  put  in  canvas  sacks  for 
shipment  direct  to  starving  Belgium.  This  is  a  gift  of  rich  men  and 
poor  men  alike,  and  the  railroads  carry  it  free.  A  mechanic  gave  a 
day’s  wages — four  sacks  of  flour;  a  picture-show  man  gave  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  one  performance;  a  merchant,  one  day’s  profits;  a  little 
group  of  women,  a  large  portion  of  the  money  they  ordinarily  spend 
on  Christmas  gifts.  That  is  the  Kansas  way. 

Cheering  Up  the  Brewer 

HE  EDITOR  of  the  Mulvane  (Kas.)  “News,”  J.  L.  Papes,  looks 
on  the  bright  side.  He  cheers  people  up  by  calling  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  some  occasion  for  thanksgiving.  He  urges  the  brewers  to 
celebrate  the  fact  that  four  more  States  went  dry  last  November. 
Mr.  Papes  has  been  reading  the  “literature”  of  the  brewers,  and  notices 
that  more  liquor  is  always  sold  in  dry  States  than  in  wet  ones.  We 
should  have  overlooked  Mr.  Papes’s  editorial  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the 
Wichita  (Kas.)  “Beacon" — Henry  Allen’s  paper. 

Hit  True  Vein 

ENATOR  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE’S  little  war  with  Turkey  (no 
doubt  he  ate  codfish  straight  on  Thanksgiving  Day)  was  very  suffi¬ 
ciently  disposed  of  by  the  New  York  “Evening  Post”  in  one  sentence: 

lie  [i.  e„  Senator  Lodce  of  Massachusetts]  seems  to  have  a  bad  case  of 
what  the  old  lady  called  bellicose  veins. 

A  Great  Beginning 

FEW  WEEKS  AGO  our  new  national  banking  system,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  went  into  operation. 
There  is  no  need  to  speak  here  of  the  membership  of  over  7,500  banks, 
the  enormous  resources  at  their  disposal,  or  the  fundamental  business 
benefits  which  the  greater  stability  and  the  more  ready  usefulness  of 
the  new  system  will  secure  for  our  country.  These  things  are  (and 
will  be)  sufficiently  apparent.  The  main  point  is  the  demonstration 
that  we  are  doing  in  these  United  States  solid  constructive  work  of 
betterment.  This  ought  to  hearten  us  all  as  we  look  forward.  In 
spite  of  the  pessimists,  the  establishment  of  the  new  banking  system 
is  now  a  fact — and  perhaps  the  solution  of  other  national  problems 
may  not  be  any  more  hopeless.  Banking  reform  was  achieved  by  this 
sequence  of  acts:  laying  bare  the  facts,  singling  out  the  evils,  dis¬ 


cussing  and  agitating  and  appealing  and  returning  to  the  charge  till 
the  “advanced  position”  that  looked  so  far  away  was  ours.  This  is  the 
way  the  great  issues  are  met  and  mastered.  The  last  Administration 
and  the  next  to  last  Congress  tried  to  reform  our  banking  system. 
.Mr.  Wilson’s  Administration  is  the  one  that  has  achieved  the  reform. 

The  Vera  Cruz  Recession 

UR  WITHDRAWAL  from  Vera  Cruz  is  an  act  which  must  be 
judged  by  its  results  in  time  to  come.  If  the  long-run  effect  is 
to  stimulate  Mexican  confidence  in  self-government,  to  unite  fac¬ 
tions  and  to  create  a  sounder  political  future  for  that  unhappy 
country,  then  our  withdrawal  will  be  justified.  If  the  long-run 
effect  is  to  fan  factional  strife,  to  endanger  further  the  lives  and 
property  of  foreigners,  and  to  inflame  still  more  the  greed  of  self¬ 
ish  leaders,  then  our  withdrawal  is  only  a  bad  beginning  for 
what  we  must  painfully  do  later  on  in  restoring  peace  to  Mexico. 
The  Administration  has  acted  on  its  own  information  and  its  own 
responsibility.  The  Administration’s  diplomatic  wisdom  will  be 
applauded  or  condemned  when  the  outcome  is  known.  To  applaud 
or  condemn  now  is  not  to  give  a  verdict;  it  is  merely  making  a 
personal  or  partisan  prophecy.  Time  alone  can  show.  The  aban¬ 
donment  of  Vera  Cruz  is  merely  one  incident  in  the  Administra¬ 
tion's  Mexican  policy.  Another  single  incident,  considered  alone, 
was  admirable — namely,  the  acceptance  of  mediation,  the  restraint 
last  April,  by  which  we  did  not  go  on  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  city 
of  Mexico.  But  the  Administration’s  Mexican  policy,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  very  different  story. 

A  Fight  for  Life 

N  THE  NEXT  ISSUE  of  Collier’s  will  appear  the  first  of  two 
articles  on  the  case  of  Leo  M.  Frank,  the  young  business  man  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  convicted  of  the  murder  of  Mary  Phagan,  a  fourteeu- 
year-old  child.  This  case  is  now  attracting  widespread  attention, 
owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  Georgia  courts  to  interfere  with  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  the  jury,  which  verdict  the  trial  judge  who  heard  the  evidence 
expressly  refused  to  sanction  with  his  assent.  “In  dramatic  interest,” 
said  the  Baltimore  “Sun”  recently,  “the  full  story  of  the  trial  and 
of  Frank’s  fight  for  life  probably  surpasses  anything  of  the  kind  that 
has  happened  in  this  country  for- years.”  C.  P.  Connolly,  the  author 
of  these  articles,  represented  Collier’s  at  the  trials  of  Haywood  and 
Pettibone  at  Boise,  Idaho,  and  at  the  trial  of  the  McNamaras.  He  is  a 
lawyer  skilled  in  analyzing  facts.  Without  anticipating  his  articles, 
we  can  state  that,  on  the  admitted  facts,  what  the  courts  and  law  officers 
of  Georgia  have  attempted  would  be  an  unbelievable  setback  to  our 
civilization.  If  it  were  consummated,  which  it  will  not  be,  it  would 
affect  the  current  of  history  and  leave  a  scar  for  a  hundred  years. 

Justice  and  Trade 

ENR5  SIEGEL  of  New  York  kept  a  private  bank  as  well  as 
some  stores.  People  intrusted  their  money  to  his  bank,  he  lent 
it  to  his  stores  without  proper  security,  and  when  things  went 
badly  he  falsified  the  books.  After  an  expensive  trial  he  is  con¬ 
victed,  “found  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,”  fined  $1,000,  and  sentenced 
to  ten  months  in  jail.  The  sentence  is  suspended  until  next  June 
so  that  he  can  make  restitution  to  his  depositors,  and,  if  this 
is  done,  it  is  probable  that  he  will  not  serve  the  jail  sentence  at 
all.  Is  this  justice?  What  would  have  happened  to  Siegel  if  he 
had  taken  the  merest  fraction  of  that  money  from  the  till  or  pocket- 
book  of  one  of  his  depositors?  Why  is  it  that  we  are  so  little  able 
to  punish  these  crimes  of  cunning  which  strike  at  the  very  heart  of 
onr  business  life?  If  Siegel  is  to  be  let  off  because  of  restitution 
and  reformation,  why  does  not  the  common  thief  have  the  same  chance? 

Russia  and  the  War 

'RUSSIA,  the  land  of  mystery!  Whether  you  are  a  playwright,  to 
-1  v  whom  a  depraved  and  alcoholic  grand  duke  is  indispensable  as 
a  villain,  foiled  by  a  beautiful  woman  in  evening  dress  (really  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  whose  husband  is  serving  time  in  Siberia)  ;  whether  you  are 
a  playwright,  or  an  enthusiast  for  Tolstoy,  and  Turgenev’s  novels, 
or  just  a  newspaper  reader  who  likes  to  understand  things— Russia 
is  at  once  a  romance  and  an  enigma.  The  country  where  the  same 
word  means  countryman  and  Christian,  where  superstition,  ignorance, 
mysticism,  charity,  and  inbred  anarchism,  great  riches  and  great  want 
all  jostle  elbows:  the  country  which,  like  Mexico,  has  no  middle  class! 
We  delight  in  reading  about  Russia — whether  in  the  great  novels  that 
De  Vogue  s  book  tells  about,  or  in  the  travel  books  by  Stephen  Graham, 
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r  in  Maurice  Baking's  essays.  Certainly  there  is  no  one  volume  that 
>l!s  ns  verv  much  about  Russia — which  is,  in  part,  because  theie 
re  so  manv  Russias.  But  we  have  just  read  an  instructive  article 
u  “Russia  and  the  War”  in  the  November  issue  of  the  “Contemporary 
eview.”  It  tells,  for  instance,  of  the  way  Russia  was  “shaking  with 
jvolt  of  a  peculiar  kind”  when  the  European  conflict  began,  witli 
a  civil  war  of  the  most  horrible  kind”  on  the  point  of  breaking.  It 
>lls  of  the  part  the  revolutionists  of  yesterday  are  playing  as  the 
atriots  of  to-dav.  It  may  well  be  that  the  great  war  is  all  that 
jved  the  Romanoffs  and  their  dynasty.  At  the  beginning  of  August 
i.  e.,  when  Germany  was  declaring 
ar)  the  German  press  was  announe- 
ig  “that  Ireland  had  revolted  and 
lat  there  actually  was  a  revolution 
irougkout  Russia.”  The  Kaiser's 
scret  meeting  with  Sir  Edward  Car- 
dn,  Ulster  ringleader,  is  matched  by 
lie  fact  that  the  first  men  to  strike 
i  Russia’s  social  revolution  of  this 
1st  July  were  employees  of  a  Ger- 
nan  firm.  The  Germans  undercalcu- 
ited,  in  seizing  their  “opportunity,” 
ihat  a  force  loyalty  in  Great  Brit- 
in  and  Ireland,  and  in  Russia,  too, 
nay  be.  But  we  don’t  blame  Wil- 
ielm  and  his  advisers  for  not  uinler- 
tanding  Russia.  She  is  the  puzzle  of 
lie  twentieth  century:  half  anaehro- 
dsm,  half  art  triumph.  You’d  better 
ead  the  article  “Russia  and  the  War.” 

3ut  you  won’t  understand  Russia 
>ven  when  you’ve  read  it.  For  Rus- 
;ia  is  half  enigma — and  all  romance. 

Mothering  the  Belgians 

AT  POLITE  GATHERINGS  ill 
l  Chicago  the  chief  topic  of 
•onversation  is  the  Belgian  babies. 

Woman  asks  of  woman:  “Shall  you 
rake  a  Belgian  baby?”  The  answer, 

(vith  a  quite  beautiful  frequency,  is: 

‘I  think  I  shall.  T  have  a  friend 
who  is  taking  two.  I  believe  I  would 
lie  better  able  to  stand  the  war  if 
I  did  that  much  to  help  the  people 
who  suffer  most  from  it.  Anyway, 
a  little  Belgian  ought  to  make  a 
fine  son.  Don’t  you  think  so?  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  in  the  last  remark  lies 
the  secret  of  much  of  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  the  adopting  “war  orphans” 
of  Belgium  which  is  now  spreading 
over  the  Middle  West.  It  is  not 
alone  that  a  motherly  woman  feels 
a  profound  compassion  for  these  he¬ 
aved  children  of  a  devoted  people. 
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BATTELL  LOOMIS,  Connecticut  poet,  comes  a  letter  con- 
an  idea.  This  is  the  idea: 

Why  not  an  article  or  an  editorial  advocating  the  making  permanent  of  the 
Christmas-ship  idea?  It  would,  for  as  long  as  it  could  be  kept  spontaneous  and 
out  of  politics,  become  a  powerful  factor  in  rebanding  the  world  after  the  war. 
We  ought  to  have  more  interchanges  of  courtesy  such  as  at  home  among  neigh¬ 
bors  we  have.  In  Torringford  the  farmers  swap  prize  fruits  of  field  and  orchard. 

I  presume  it  not  a  local  amenity.  Why  could  not  interest  be  roused  among  the 
peoples  and  free  transportation  be  given  to  such  prize  fruits  so  that  upon  ex¬ 
change  of  addresses  Farmer  Hoskins  of  Skinneatunk  might  send  a  fine  pumpkin 

to  Old  Woman  Konger  of  Jamaica,  who  in 
return  would  send  him  a  fine  ripe  bread¬ 
fruit?  Why  could  not  public-school  chil¬ 
dren,  as  well  as  Sunday-school  kids,  have 
established  for  them  better  relations  with 
school  children  in  Borneo  and  Protoplap- 
sus?  We  exchange  professors,  why  not  let 
little  Rachel  Walker,  student  of  pigeon 
German  in  School  No.  3,  get  letters  in  the 
real  thing  from  Adolf  Vollmer  of  Gesund- 
heit  Grosskopf-am-Rhein,  or  let  Lizzie 
Lentils  compare  wrongs  with  Belle  la 
France  of  Petitcapon-sur-Marne? 

In  some  ways  the  times  are  less  ripe 
for  Mr.  Loomis’s  idea  than  he  may 
think.  The  suggestion  is  at  least 
diverting.  Mr.  Loomis  is  a  poet  who 
has  worked  on  the  farm.  We  believe 
it  was  Mr.  James  Iveeley  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  “Tribune”  who  originated  the 
Christmas-ship  idea.  We  pass  Mr. 
Loomis’s  suggestions  on  to  him. 

An  Age-Long  Question 

ONE  WEIGHTY  ARGUMENT 
used  by  those  who  favor  the 
complete  independence  and  freedom 
of  women  is  that  the  two  sexes  are 
really  fundamentally  alike.  The  old 
view  held  that  they  are  fundamen¬ 
tally  different.  Using  your  own 
interpretation  of  “fundamentally,” 
which  opinion  do  you  hold,  and  why? 

We  Stop  and  Think  It  Over 

VARIOUS  PERSONS,  normally 
rati 
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That's  the  Proper  Spirit! 


Cartoon  by  F.  G.  Cooper 
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intelligent,  say  that  the 
war  is  bound  to  stimulate  all  the  arts. 
We  doubt  it.  Much  intellectual  com¬ 
merce  has  been  swept  from  the  seven 
seas.  The  cables  bring  tidings  of 
dreadnoughts,  submarines,  and  Zep¬ 
pelins;  of  death,  destruction,  and  the 
suffering  of  innocent  third  persons. 
The  mails  bring  us  from  writers  like 
ucken  and  Hauptmann,-  Romain 
Holland  and  Anatole  France,  Ar¬ 
nold  Bennett  and  G.  K.  Chesterton, 
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hero.  Her 


also  that  she  thrills  at  the  thought  of  rearing  a  young- 
son,  reared  as  the  privileged  citizen  of  an  overconvenienced  city, 
u. 


healing  humor 


’ii - - -  , 

d  “given  advantages”  till  he  is  actually  stultified  by  them,  m<u 
but  a  tepid,  though  dear,  possession.  But  the  litlle  Belgians,  tiagii 
id  piteous  from  their  desolated  land,  marked  with  red  memories  ol 
ir,  ought  to  make  fine  men  and  women.  Some  are  too  young  to 
iderstand  the  drama  of  which  they  have  been  so  touching  a  part,  it 
true;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  great  events  and  passions 
ave  their  imprint  even  upon  the  very  youthful.  Yes,  the  truth  is, 
omen  like  to  be  mothers  to  the  Gracchi,  and  if  they  cannot  be  so  b\ 
e  course  of  nature,  they  are  not  averse  to  stealing  a  march  on  Destiny. 

ensorship  Badly  Needed 

T7E  NOTE  WITH  INTEREST  that  the  cannibals  along  the  Ivory 
r  V  Coast  of  Africa  are  soon  to  see  their  first  moving-picture  show. 
Te  wonder  if  tliev  will  be  shown  any  films  of  what  wreckage  the 
ermans  left  in  Belgium,  or  of  the  death -heaped,  shell-torn  plains 
long  the  coast  of  Flanders?  Civilization  must  not  be  flashed  too 
upon  these  benighted  savages. 


liudingly 


not  new  ideas  and  ideals,  not  liberating  thought  and 
but  denunciations  of  individuals  and  indictments  of  whole  nations, 
words  of  hate  and  messages  of  violence.  Rifles,  bullets,  mitrail¬ 
leuses,  armored  motor  cars  and  aeroplanes  make  a  stimulating 

diet _ but  man  does  not  live  by  caviar  alone.  The  effect  of  the 

newspapers  of  to-day  upon  our  minds  may  prove  transitory,  but  it 
is  for  the  moment  incontestable.  We  are  impatient  with  any  gen¬ 
eral  ideas  but  those  of  world  politics.  Domestic  reforms  have  little 
chance  of  capturing  our  attention  and  enthusiasm.  Perhaps  the 
late  elections  go  far  toward  demonstrating  that.  The  tendency  ol 
reading  so  much  about  war  may  or  may  not  prove  brutalizing;  possi¬ 
bly  there  is  less  danger  of  it  in  view  of  the  unheroic  character  of 
much  of  the  news  and  many  of  the  pictures,  emphasizing  as  both  do 
the  futile  wastefulness  and  brutality  of  war.  Whatever  happens,  we 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  become  materialists  or  militarists  as 
a  result  of  this  war  business.  Ours  is  no  fool's  paradise — but  we 
must  not  forget  the  blessings  we  enjoy  in  living  in  a  new  world, 
far  removed  from  many  of  the  Old  World's  nightmares.  Proudly, 
perhaps,  but  not  selfishly,  we  must  strive  to  keep  the  torch  alight. 
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COLLIER’S  F  ( 


Excess  Value 
In  Abundance 

THE  only  ordinary  thing  about  the  1915  Over¬ 
land  is  the  price.  In  every  other  respect  it 
is  an  extraordinary  value. 

To  begin  with  it  looks  distinctly  different.  It 
has  decided  individuality.  There  is  nothing  com¬ 
monplace  about  it. 

The  stream-line  body  design  has  exceptional 
and  exclusive  beauty  and  grace. 

The  tonneau  is  spacious  and  has  more  than 
ordinary  comfort.  The  soft  and  deep  upholstering 
is  made  of  the  best  leathers  and  hair. 

The  car  rides  with  almost  complete  freedom 
from  shocks  and  jolts.  The  new  rear  springs  are 
responsible  for  this.  They  are  underslung,  very 
long  and  have  swivel  axle  supports  of  a  new  de¬ 
sign.  These  springs  prevent  the  car  from  jarring 
you  out  of  patience. 


Prices  For 
United  States 

Overland  Model  80  T  .  $1075 
Overland  Model  81  T  .  850 
Overland  Model  80  R  .  1050 
Overland  Model  81  R  .  795 
Overland  Six — Model  82  1475 

Overland  Model  80  Coupe  1600 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Brief  Specific 

Motor  35  h.  p. 

High-i 

Full  stream-line  body 

Them 

Tonneau;  long  and  wide 

Five  b 

Upholstery;  deep  and  soft 

Rear-;l 

Windshield;  rain-vision, 

Rear  :f 

ventilating  type,  built-in 

and  u  i 

Electric  starter 

Wheel 

Electric  lights 

34"  x  4i 

All  electric  switches 

Demcfl 

on  steering  column 

one  e)> 
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The  W illys-Overland  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

The  Willys-Overland  of  Canada,  Limited,  Hamilton,  Ont. 


:  Model  80  T 

leto  Left-hand  drive 

oling  Center  control 

s*1a^t  Body: — beautiful  new 

i  long  Brewster  green  finish 

elliptic  Mohair  toP  and  boot 

nches  High-grade  magnetic 

speedometer 

—  Robe  rail,  foot  rest  and 

curtain  box 


Such  large  tires,  34"  x  4",  are  unusual  on  a  car 
at  this  price. 

See  how  convenient  are  the  electric  control 
buttons.  The  switches  are  on  the  steering  column 
— right  where  you  want  them. 

The  highest  priced  cars  all  have  high  tension 
magneto  ignition.  So  has  the  Overland.  Many 
cars  have  only  the  cheaper  and  ordinary  battery 
system. 

To  be  sure  other  cars  probably  have  some  of 
these  features — but  most  of  these  cars  sell  for  very 
much  more  money. 

And  that  is  why  you  should  select  an  Overland. 
It  gives  you  the  latest,  newest  and  best  of  every¬ 
thing  at  an  exceedingly  moderate  price. 

Buy  an  Overland  and  save  money. 

Catalogue  on  request.  Please  address  Dept.  6. 


Prices  For 
Canada 

Overland  Model  80  T  .  $1425 
Overland  Model  81  T  .  1135 
Overland  Model  80  R  .  1390 
Overland  Model  81  R  .  1065 
Overland  Six — Model  82  1975 

Overland  Model  80  Coupe'  2150 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Hamilton,  Ontario. 
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COLLIER’S  FOR  DECEMBER  12,  1914 


PEAC  E  MAK  E 


TOLLEY’S 


LEDGE 


TOLLEY’S  LEDGE  was,  and  is,  a  rocky 
shelf  hung  halfway  to  heaven  from  a 
great  northern  shoulder  of  the  Sierra 
Nevadas.  Snow  was  falling  on  Tolley’s 
Ledge.  Falling?  It  looked  hut  to  he  dancing 
in  infinitudes  of  flakes  and  impenetrable  endless  reaches 
of  whirling  white  mist.  Tolley’s  Ledge  was  as  if  only 
the  mad  snow  curtained  it  from  the  naked  space  of 
the  universe.  And,  indeed.  Tolley’s  Ledge,  snow-hound 
now  for  the  long  winter,  was  cut  off  from  the  planet 
Earth  as  completely  as  from  her  satellite  Moon. 

They  were  used  to  that  up  there;  they  expected 
isolation  by  the  middle  of  November ;  the  first  always 
found  them  stocked  and  equipped  for  the  long  siege. 
But  this  was  the  seventh  of  October !  This  looked 
like  calamity.  No  man  could  remember  one  of  these 
end-all  snows  in  the  first  part  of  October !  The 
Ledgers,  some  twenty-odd  souls,  singly,  by  families, 
collectively,  took  hasty  stock  of  the  food  supply. 
Luck  was  with  them  :  there  would  not  even  be  need 
of  going  short.  As  for  hard  fare,  the  men  hastening 
to  congregate  in  Jim  Simmons’s  store  for  conversational 
purposes  took  small  account  of  such  a  detail  as  that. 

Nicky  Tweedy,  an  aspirant  to  manhood,  gained 
unprecedented  consideration  by  telling  that  his  grand¬ 
father  said  an  old  Injun  had  told  him  forty  years 
before  about  just  such  another  October  snow.  Nicky 
repeated  this  with  varying  introductions  and  com¬ 
ments,  but  that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 

“He  can’t  tell  nothin’  more.  I  reckon,”  said  Jerry 
Boles,  the  blacksmith,  “seein’  his  brains  is  so  sunk 
back  in  his  mind ;  but  them  Injuns  must  ’a’  starved 
steep  ’fore  spring.  We’re  mighty  lucky- — ” 

“He  looked  and  looked  ’fore  he  ’membered,”  Nicky 
Tweedy,  clean  drunk  with  his  social  success,  broke  in, 
interrupted  Jerry  Boles  of  all  men. 

Jim  Simmons  turned  on  him :  “If  yore  granddad 
had  told  about  this  yer  early  snow  some  time  before 
in  his  life,  he’d  ’a’  increased  his  usefulness  in  these 
woods ;  it’s  neither  here  nor  there  now.” 

NICKY  wilted,  and  his  betters  talked  on  over  him. 

“If  Bill  Pryor  started  from  Bully  City  yesterday 
mornin’,  he  and  the  pack  train’s  hurried  in  the  pocket 
right  now  and  goin’  to  stay  there  ’til — ” 

“He  didn’t  start,”  said  Jerry  Boles.  “Why  should 
he  when  he  never  ’spected  to  git  here  ’fore  next  Sat¬ 
urday?  Fur  as  that  goes,  if  you’d  sent  him  a  week 
sooner,  he’d  ’a’  been  here  now  with  all  that  bakin’ 
powder  and  sugar  and  canned  milk  and  truck.” 

“Godamerey,”  cried  Jim  Simmons,  “I  must  ’a’  been 
a  prophet  ’thout  knowin’  it,  in  my  own  country,  to  got 
him  off  when  I  did” — some  one  called  on  him  to  see 
that  a  miss  was  as  good  as  a  mile,  but  Jim  only  an¬ 
swered  by  basing  further  prophetic  claims  on  the 
flour  and  side  meat  and  beans  he  actually  had  on 
hand.  "With  what  George  Horne  has  left  over  after 
his  crew  gits  away,  I  guess  there’ll  be  no  starvin’.” 

“He’s  out  o’  condensed  milk,  too,”  some  one  con¬ 
tributed,  hut  that  point  had  been  canvassed  before. 
No  one  tried  to  carry  any  stock  through  the  winter 
within  striking  distance  (winter  striking  distance),  of 
Tolley’s  Ledge,  but,  after  all.  no  condensed  milk  meant 
only  going  without  a  luxury,  though  Jim  Simmons 
did  exclaim  with  sympathetic  profanity  on  the  tough¬ 
ness  of  everything  for  the  geologer  and  his  lady.  The 
exotic  pair,  caged  up  here  now  for  the 
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winter,  had  been  remarked  by  every  man  there  when 
he  first  fought  his  way  into  the  dusky  cavern  of  the 
store;  but  all  were  ready  to  take  a  fresh  start  at  can¬ 
vassing  their  case.  This  snow  was  a  mighty  serious 
business;  but  it  might  have  chanced  worse,  and  there 
was  something  like  a  thrill  in  contemplating  where 
these  pretty  little  Easterners  “was  at.” 

They  had  come  up  from  the  outside  in  the  spring, 
strangers,  strayed  far  beyond  the  enterprising  Cali¬ 
fornia  camper;  and  the  excitement  of  their  sayings 
and  doings  had  quickened  and  colored  life  on  Tolley’s 
Ledge  and  far  up  steep  green-roofed  trails.  They  were 
just  a  boy  and  a  girl,  a  friendly  boy  and  girl,  and 
everybody  took  a  kind  of  pride  in  them.  He  had  won 
respect  by  such  mountain  climbing  as  no  mountaineer 
of  them  all  had  ever  contemplated ;  and  she,  the  dark¬ 
eyed,  eager,  sincere  girl — 

“It’ll  shore  be  stiff  feeding  for  sich  a  quicksilver 
posy  piece,”  said  some  one;  “but  she  won’t  holler.” 

“Naw,  sir;  not — ” 

JERRY  BOLES  cut  short  a  budding  eulogy,  and  it 
was  the  quietness  of  him  silenced  the  room.  “She’s 
got  a  turrible  rightful  reason  for  hollerin’.”  The  men 
waited,  prescience  in  their  eyes.  “Yes,”  said  Jerry ; 
“my  wife  tells  me  this  mornin’  that  she’s  known  it  for 
a  month.  Mrs.  Carter  herself  come  to  her  for  some 
kind  of  woman  talk.  Her  glory-hell  happen’ll  he  around 
Christmas  time.  My  woman  says  she  was  wrapped  up 
in  holy  pride  ’bout  it  like  a  female  in  Scripture.” 

News  is  news  at  Tolley’s  Ledge,  most  of  all  after 
snow  comes,  but  Jerry  Boles’s  sensational  revelation 
got  no  obscurest  welcome.  They  liked  the  posy-piece 
girl  too  well ;  they  knew  too  well  the  dark  possibilities 
of  the  situation.  Of  course  their  women  bore  their 
young,  winter  or  summer,  with  or  without  a  doctor’s 
care,  as  it  chanced :  but  that  was  part  of  a  hard,  peril¬ 
ous  life  that  they  well  knew  was  hard  and  perilous; 
and  though  their  women  were  fit  for  its  perils  as  no 
outside  woman  could  he — no  Easterner,  above  all — now 
and  again  they  died  in  childbirth,  and  oftener  yet 
their  babies  were  lost.  Jerry’s  story  took  the  starch 
out  of  them,  as  they  put  it.  The  Carters  themselves, 
hoy  and  girl,  in  their  cabin,  were  holding  a  meeting  of 
their  own.  Guy  Carter  had  been  startled  enough  when 
he  woke  to  the  weather,  hut  it  was  not  till  he  had 
fought  his  way  across  to  Mrs.  Simmons’s  (Jim  had 
already  gone  “in  front”  to  the  store)  that  he  gave  up 
hope  of  getting  away,  getting  outside. 

Mrs.  Simmons,  as  was  understood,  had  more  sense 
than  any  man  around  that  side  of  the  mountain ;  he 
had  sought  her  counsel,  and  there  was  no  gainsaying  her. 

“No,  Mr.  Carter,”  said  the  gaunt,  leathery,  compe¬ 
tent  woman,  “three  foot  o’  snow  now  ain’t  no  different 
from  three  foot  o’  snow  a  month  from  now,  and  Them 
Above  knows  I’ve  had  my  chances  fur  learnin’  what 
ye  can  and  can’t  do  after  the  deep  snow  comes.  Mostly 
it’s  what  you  can’t,  thanks  to  that  there  pocket  in 
the  canon  what  I’m  tellin’  you  about.  The  devil  must 
’a’  put  that  little  drib  of  gold  up  here  in  the  first 
place  for  a  joke,  to! in’  men  to  such  a  spot  as  this  yer 
ledge,  and  they  not  havin’  sense  to  leave  it  when  the 


gold’s  gone.  A  trail  or  two,  and  the  tailin’s 
have  been  enough  to  hold  ’em  here  when 
every  winter  that  there  pocket  is  between 
them  and  everythin’  in  this  created  world, 
’ceptin’  two  or  three  cabins  higher  up  and 
George  Horne’s.  I  wish  you  hadn’t  been  so  fresh 
quarrelin’  with  George  Horne” — with  this  wistful  per¬ 
sonality  Mrs.  Simmons  varied  a  garrulity  that  had 
given  the  white-faced  visitor  time  to' “brace  up”;  she 
looked  at  him  as  if  ready  to  plead  with  him — “it  ain’t 
as  George  can  do  anythin’  special  that  I’m  thinkin’ 
about,  but  he — ” 

Guy  Carter  answered  her  only  with  an  emphatic  nod 
or  two  that  gave  assent  and  also  closed  the  subject. 

“But  if  we  can’t  get  out — of  course  my  wife  can’t — - 
but  one  man,  if — ” 

“Sonny,  git  it  down,  git  it  swallowed  ’fore  you  go 
home,  that’s  the  best  way.  You  know’s  well  as  I  do ; 
you’ve  seen  the  place  and  lieern  me  talk ;  nothin’  but 
a  bird  kin  git  through  the  pocket  ’fore  May,  and  it 
might  git  caught  by  an  avalanche.  After  there’s  a 
good  crust — maybe  a  month  from  now — George’s  lum¬ 
berjacks’ll  try  it  by  the  trail  to  Edom’s  Fork;  but 
they  won’t  git  outside,  and  not  one  of  them  could  git 
back  to  save  the  whole  world  from  kingdom  come. 
You  make  up  your  mind  to  it,  and  that  everythin’s 
goin’  to  go  all  right,  same’s  it’s  done  lots  of  times 
with  the  whole  crew  of  us  up  here.”  So  the  boy 
sat  there  a  while  by  the  bright  kitchen  stove,  unseeing 
eyes  on  the  hands  he  gripped  between  his  knees  while 
Mrs.  Simmons’s  kind  loquacity  heartened  him  when  he 
heard  it  and  also  when  he  did  not ;  she  made  for  him 
a  kind  of  privacy  wherein  a  man  might  dumbly  pray. 

WHEN  he  fought  his  white-blinded  way  back  to 
Noella  he  found  a  wife  where  he  had  left  but  a 
brave,  frightened  sweetheart.  Noella.  too,  had  not  been 
idle,  and  piecing  together  what  she  had  gathered  of 
life  on  the  Ledge,  she  had  faced  the  worst  and  got 
it  over  with,  the  gallant  mother  girl,  before  her  mate 
should  call  on  her  courage  to  back  his  own. 

“Man,  my  man,  thank  God  I  don’t  have  to  stand 
your  part.”  While  he  knelt  beside  her  she  held  his 
head  close  and  breathed  out  her  gratitude  that  he 
had  the  hardest  side  to  bear:  he  the  stronger,  while 
she  need  endure  only  her  own  pains,  a  thing  so  easy 
compared  to  seeing  your  love  suffer. 

In  time  he  told  her,  standing  before  her  as  if  await¬ 
ing  a  verdict,  what  Mrs.  Simmons  had  said  about 
wishing  he  had  not  quarreled  with  George  Horne. 

“Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  made  up  to  him,  met  him 
halfway  anyhow,  after  I  took  my  licking.” 

“What  could  George  Horne  do  for  us?”  was  Noella’s 
noncommittal  cry. 

“Of  course  that  would  have  been  the  square  thing 
to  do  if — but  the  waste  of  the  man,  think  of  what  he 
was.  must  have  been,  at  college — I  couldn’t  hobnob — 
he  made  me  sick,  ashamed — ” 

“I  suppose  the  very  squaws  up  the  ridge  would 
think  they  could  not  give  birth  to  a  baby  without  George 
Horne’s  good  will,  but  I  can,  father  man,  I  can.” 
Perhaps  a  wise  wifeliness  underlay  these  responses 
that  escaped  being  answers. 

“It  s  too  late  now.”  Carter  spoke  with  finality. 
“Indeed,  yes.”  Noella  was  softly  final,  too.  “We 
can’t  ask  anything  of  George  Horne,  and  so  it  is  well 
there  is  nothing  to  ask.” 
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No  one  knew  what  the  Carters  had  against  George 
Horne.  To  be  sure,  he  and  the  geologer  had  had  a 
fight,  but  what  of  that!  As  a  natural  ebullition  of 
spirits  or  a  trial  by  combat  that  was  all  right,  but 
a  quarrel,  a  breach,  held  after  the  fight — that  was  a 
miserable  sort  of  business.  And,  of  course,  everybody 
had  counted  on  George  Horne  to  make  company  for 
these  Easterners. 

THE  daily  meeting  at  the  store  settled  into  its  ac¬ 
customed  winter  ways,  and  at  one  of  its  early 
sessions  Nicky  Tweedy  struck  to  regain  something  of 
the  social  importance  he  had  so  briefly  tasted.  The 
talk  was  circling  around  that  unsolved  mystery  be¬ 
tween  George  Horne  and  the  Easterner.  George  Horne 
talked  as  easy  and  common  now  as  anybody,  but  the 
old-timers  remembered  and  told,  and  were  telling  this 
very  afternoon,  how  when  he  first  dropped  on  to  the 
Ledge,  nobody  knowing  (or  asking)  whence  nor  where¬ 
fore,  he  had  carved  out  his  words  just  like  the  geologer 
down  to  the  fine  markings.  Various  things  since  then 
had  confirmed  the  mountain  in  its  shy  but  cherished 
conviction  that  before  some  happening  that  was  no¬ 
body’s  business  but  his  own,  George  Horne  had  been  to 
college,  one  of  the  real  old  come-with-Columbus  head- 
springs  of  book  learnin’. 

The  talk  was  circling  and  dotting  these  matters, 
past  and  present,  when  Nicky  Tweedy,  after  some 

silent  wriggling,  piped  up: 

“Mr.  Carter,  he  shamed  him  ’bout  Sally — that’s  when 

George  slapped  him  over.” 

Tilted  chairs  came  down — bang ! — pipes  came  out  of 
mouths  before,  in  an  embarrassment  of  riches,  any¬ 
body  could  choose  where  to  dig  first;  four  speeches, 
simultaneous,  struck  in  at  three  levels. 

“Nicky  Tweedy,”  demanded  Jerry  Boles,  “how  come 
you  to  bushel  hide  light  such  as  that  with  your  know- 
notliin’  ways  and  words?” 

“Slapped  him?  You  mean,  just  slapped  with  the 
flat  of  his  hand? 

Slapped  him,  and  he 
went  over?” 

And  Pert  Ruggles 
wanted  to  know  what 
there  was  about  Sally 
McIntyre,  after  the 
way  old  McIntyre 
fetched  her  up  and 
learned  her,  to  shame 
any  white  man.  Sally 
was  a  half-breed — that 
was  what  underlay 
Nicky’s  story — and 
the  Ruggles  family 
had  some  such  con¬ 
nections  of  their  own. 

Nicky  was  over- 
whelmed  and  fell 
to  stuttering,  a  weak¬ 
ness  that  only  over¬ 
came  him  when,  as 
now,  there  was  good 
reason  for  talking 
fast  and  plain.  But 
gradually  the  shouting 
and  the  tumult  died, 
and  a  numbe  r  of 
things  had  come  out. 

First  off,  there  was  no 
doubt  about  it,  George 
had  slapped,  just 
slapped  the  geologer 
clean  over,  and  Carter 
was  a  fair  good  man, 
too;  of  course  he  was 
took  by  surprise,  but, 
any  way  you  looked  at 
it,  it  was  purty  work. 

But  what  was  eatin’ 
him  to  go  Billy-buttin’ 
like  that  about  a 
man’s  woman  ’tliout 
knowin’  any  more’n 
Adam’s  h  o  u  n  d  dog 

whether  she  belt  him  by  priest,  preacher,  peace  jes- 
tice,  or  jest  naturally  took  her  chances  the  old  back- 
time  way? 

“He’d  heern  George  Horne  had  an  Injun  woman,” 
it  was  opened,  “and  bein’  an  Easterner,  ’tliout  much 
sense  of  meanin’s,  he  tuck  that  the  off  way.” 

What  Nicky  Tweedy  told  when  you  put  it  all  to¬ 
gether  and  cut  out  the  stutterings  was  that  he 
was  behind  the  bushes  gittin’  specimens  for  Mr.  Car¬ 
ter  when  the  two  men  come  down  the  old  forked 
trail  and  stopped  when  they  came  to  the  place  where 
the  three  trees  blew  down.  Mr.  Carter  turned  and 
said :  ‘And  you  a  Yale  man !’  only  he  said  it  strong 
and  sorter  sorelike;  and  jest  then  George  jerked 
his  shirt  collar  open  (a  flannel  shirt  it  was,  of 
course),  and  out  there  flew  from  somewheres  a  little 
gold  trinket  trick  of  some  kind  and  fell  down  be¬ 
tween  the  men. 

“I  only  seed  it  when  it  flew,”  explained  Nicky ; 
“the  ground  bumped  up  ’tween  me  and  it,  but  them 
two  kept  staring  down  at  it  hard,  till  Mr.  Carter  said : 
‘Good  God !  and  you  here  keepin’  an  Injun  woman,’ 
and  right  there  George  slapped  him  side  the  head, 


and  he  reeled  and  went  over,  and  George  says  in  a 
perlite  carved-out  outside  kind  of  way  :  ‘Air  you  speak- 
in’  of  my  wife?’  ” 

Naturally  Nicky  had  to  give  proper  details  of  the 
ensuing  fight — not  that  anyone  was  in  suspense  as 
to  the  outcome.  Nicky  could  recount  a  fight  with 
surprising  accomplishment ;  the  basic  facts  were  that 
Mr.  Carter  was  mighty  quick  and  free  steppin’,  but 
that  George  didn’t  trouble  lnsself  ’bout  them  little 
love  licks,  but  went  to  work  careful  and  light  for  him, 
though  he  knocked  Carter  down  agin  in  a  minute,  and 
then  Carter  said,  when  he  got  his  wind,  that  it  was 
up  to  him  to  take  a  lickin’,  and  he  was  sorry — well, 
Nicky  couldn’t  tell  it,  but  Mr.  Carter  fixed  it  up  about 
Sally  and  talked  slick. 

With  that  general  conversation  broke  out  again,  and 
the  dominant  note  was  wonder  as  to  how  it  come  George 
had  not  et  him  up  after  that — he  always  did  warm  up 
to  ’most  any  man  after  he’d  licked  him,  anyhow. 
Nicky  Tweedy  was  no  psychologist,  but  he  knew  that 
Mr.  Carter  sorter  held  off  stiff  same  time  he  was  corn¬ 
in’  on  perlite,  and  George  got  red  in  the  face  like  he 
was  mad,  first  mad  he’d  showed.  The  little  trinket 
trick?  George  had  picked  that  up  when  he’d  first 
slapped  Mr.  Carter  over,  while  he  was  goin’  over. 

IM  SIMMONS  began :  “I  tell  you,  fellers,”  and  every¬ 
one  knew  he  would  gladly  keep  on  telling  them  for 
half  an  hour,  but  Jerry  Boles  was  the  man  for  the 
meeting  now.  "What  you  say  to  all  that,  Jerry  t 
Don’t  this  and  that  pint  same  as  you  alius  said, 
Jerry?” — the  quicker  witted  noisily  overrode  Jim. 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Jerry.  “Yale— that  there’s  one  of 
them  genuine  old  original  college  schools  that  staked 
its  claim  when  the  country  was  first  opened  up.  The 
geologer— I’d  count  it  a  spree  to  spank  him  myself 
if  I  got  any  openin’— but  its  youngness  and  feelin’ 
biggity  ’bout  the  way  lie  puts  a  shine  on  that  Yale 
school  of  theirn  with  his  ready  rock  readin’— that’s 
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“No  Indian  woman’s  going  to  let  a  baby  starve  when  she’s  got  milk.  Nor  no 
said  Sally.  A  squaw-angel  mother,  all  radiant  with  the  light  that  has  kindled  all  the 

what  started  him.  There’s  no  doubt  from  what  I  see 
in  that  San  Francisco  paper  that  he’s  one  of  these 
boy  wonders,  and  though  he  don’t  seem  nowise  swell- 
headed  in  an  everyday  way,  he  thought  it  was  laid 
on  him  to  bring  George  to  a  conviction  of  sin  for — 
well,  for  all  his  bein’  and  doin’  and  sufferin’,  as  the 
preacher  says.  George,  up  here  ’mongst  us,  eats  into 
him  by  and  large  as  a  ink  spot  on  that  there  Yale 
copy  book.” 

Jerry  did  not  get  all  this  off  to  a  silent  audience; 
along  with  him  ran  an  undercurrent  of  comments, 
curses,  questions,  and  unflattering  qualifications  of 
Carter.  Two  points  insisted  on  were :  Did  anyone 
suppose  this  yer  trained  skunk  knew  anything  about 
George’s  outside  trouble,  meaning  the  assumed,  though 
unknown,  illegality  that  had  driven  George  Horne  to 
these  woods,  as  such  irregularities  had  driven  other 
leading  citizens?  Could  this  learned  chicken  louse  go 
yelpin’  round  any  tales  out  of  school?  The  other  was 
as  to  the  significance  of  the  little  gold  trinket.  Jerry 
scoffed  at  the  idea  that  the  geologer  either  knew  or, 
if  he  knew,  would  reveal  anything  to  bring  the  law 
down  on  their  friend. 


"He  don’t  so  much  as  know  George’s  Eastern  name; 
you  can  see  he  ain’t  no  trail  blazed  into  his  past,  and 
if  he  had  he  wouldn’t  lead  no  critter  that  way.  I  like 
to  hear  you  fellers  call  him  smelly  names,  ’cause  I  got 
the  same  feelin’  and  too  much  sense  to  do  it.  But 
you  better  take  your  bile  out  here  and  now,  for,  boxed 
up  the  way  we  all  are  in  this  yer  snowball,  George 
himself  might  take  a  notion  to  lick  any  varmint  as 
badgered  a  pore  little  Eastern  frilly  girl  in  such  a  fix 
as  the  geologer’s;  and  you  can’t  so  much  as  let  her 
husband  alone  ’tliout  helpin’  maybe  to  murder  her  and 
her  offspring.  Ye’ll  have  to  meet  and  pass,  and  pass 
and  meet  with  him  as  friendly  as  ever,  and  more  of  it. 
And  wherefore  anythin’  else?  Ef  this  yer  Tweedy 
weed  hadn’t  hurried  his  news  in  a  napkin  same  as 
Scripture  gits  after — why,  we  might  ’a’  had  the  fun 
of  puttin’  him  through  a  course  o’  sprouts  and  learnin’ 
him  a  growed  man’s  ways  before  this.” 

GLANCES  of  various  blighting  kinds  fell  on  Nicky 
Tweedy.  They  all  knew  him  too  well  to  ask  why 
he  had  behaved  so  inconsistently.  He  had  known  in¬ 
teresting  things  before  and  kept  them  to  himself  for 
long,  till  some  chance  put  down  his  secretiveness  and 
called  up  his  loquacity ;  Nicky  bleated  something  about 
being  afeared  he’d  git  in  trouble  with  Mr.  Carter,  and 
Mr.  Carter  wouldn’t  hire  him  to  carry  that  theodolite 
thing  and  other  contraptions  no  more. 

“And  why  ain’t  you  afeard  now?”  Jerry  questioned. 
"He  can’t  go  climbin’  no  more.”  Nicky  crowed  it  in 
prideful  joy  at  having  an  answer.  But  Jerry  would 
have  none  of  his  plausibilities. 

“You’ve  just  thought  of  that;  you  only  told  ’cause 
you  got  through  holdin’  in — and  now  that’s  enough 
of  you.”  With  that  exit  the  immortal  parts  of 
Nicky  Tweedy,  though  his  carnal  frame  continued 
to  displace  the  atmosphere  as  before. 

“Ye  ’spose  that  there  trinket  thing  was  something 
like  the  pin  that  drummer  Elk  had,  same’s  the  Free¬ 
masons?  ’Spose  the 
geologer  was  another 
of  the  same  breed?” 

The  ungrateful  com¬ 
pany  settled  down  to 
an  exhaustive  canvass 
of  Nicky’s  material. 

J  e  r  r  y  told  how  col¬ 
legers  had  lots  of 
sects  a  m  o  n  g  tlieir- 
selves,  and  how  some 
of  ’em  stood  together 
mighty  close  and  se¬ 
cret  like  Freemasons, 
“and  some  is  mighty 
honored  and  looked  up 
to,  they  say,  and  takes 
tlieir  pins  and  sicli 
solemn,  as  signs  and 
tokens,  same’s  the 
flag’s  a  sign  and  token 
of  yer  country.  That 
little  gold  trick  must 
’a’  been  somethin’  the 
geologer  understood 
and  looked  up  to, 
whatever  else.  ‘May¬ 
be,’  said  Jerry,  ‘it  was 
somethin’  he’d  wanted 
and  hadn’t  got,  and 
that  give  vim  to  his 
desii’e  to  rebuke  sin.’  ” 
With  that  piece  of 
astuteness,  Tolley’s 
Ledge  enters  upon  a 
period  of  several 
months  that  shall  go 
unrecorded  in  this  his¬ 
tory,  and  probably  in 
every  other. 

Christmas  came, 
and,  since  it  was 
Noella  Carter’s  birth¬ 
day,  celebration  was 
doubly  fitting,  but  more 
than  the  Carters  felt  that  the  real  Christmas  awaited 
her  great  gift.  It  came  safe  and  wonderful  in  the 
middle  of  Christmas  week.  Noella  made  good  her 
brave  and  tender  bluff,  and  brought  forth  her  young 
triumphantly;  Tolley’s  Ledge  rejoiced  with  her  that 
a  man  child  was  born.  And  such  a  man  child !  The 
Ledge  felt  that  his  magnificence  was  a  feather  in  its 
own  cap.  It  was  unthinkable  that  such  a  square¬ 
shouldered,  strong-backed,  black-haired,  bullet-headed 
baby  could  have  been  born  in  the  East.  He  was  a 
captain,  that  baby,  and  not  only  the  women  of  the 
Ledge  paid  him  tribute,  but  two  or  three  of  the  men  so 
managed  services  and  errands  as  to  get  a  look  at  him. 
Their  reports  confirmed  with  their  own  sex  the  women’s 
clack;  he  was  a  bully  young  ’uu.  The  men  warmed 
again  to  the  man  who  had  begot  him;  albeit  all  agreed 
with  Jerry  Boles  that  for  all  the  geologer  could  climb 
and  kept  himself  hard,  yet  that  baby  was  a  plain  throw¬ 
back.  “Looks  like  he’d  throwed  back  a  long  way,  too — 
back  to  the  Revolution  or  Injun-fightin’  days— some  of 
them  old-men-times  they  had  in  the  beginnin’  even  in 
the  East.  The  little  thick-skulled  man-o’-war— they 
ought  to  name  him  Samson.”  ( Continued  on  paye  32) 
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kindness  in  the  world 
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JLLIER’S  ALL -WESTERN  ELEVEN 


ESTERN  football  lias  put  another  line 
year  to  its  credit — a  year  of  exceptional 
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Maulbetsch,  Michigan 
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interest  and  keen  rivalry — a  year  of 
growth  and  development  and  of 
clean  sportsmanship  throughout. 

In  so  far  as  attendance  and  splen¬ 
did  enthusiasm  together  are  con¬ 
cerned,  football  in  the  West  through 
this  past  fall  has  surpassed  any 
mark  since  Michigan  was  playing 
Conference  elevens  in  the  big  wars 
and  great  rivalries  of  the  days  that 
came  to  a  close  with  the  passing  of 
the  old  game. 

Out  of  all  the  rivalries  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  Coach  Zuppke’s  alert  Illinois 
eleven  came  marching  through  its 
schedule  as  undefeated  champion 
of  the  West  with  one  of  the  most 
consistent  machines  the  Western 
game  has  known  for  many,  many 
years.  Illinois  not  only  won  every 
game  played,  but  each  victory  was 
established  in  clean-cut,  decisive 
fashion  by  good  scores,  leaving  no 
doubt  at  the  finish  that  the  better 
team  had  established  its  supremacy. 

The  swift  rise  of  Illinois  to  the 
top  of  the  field  was  due  to  several 
factors.  The  team  had  an  alert  and 
consistent,  but  not  an  especially 
powerful,  line.  The  back  field  was 
good,  but  above  the  ordinary  in  only  two  positions,  with 
Pogue,  a  star  half  back,  and  Clark,  a  fine  field  gen¬ 
eral  at  quarter.  Pogue  in  fact  was  the  only  outstand¬ 
ing  star  of  the  Illinois  line-up,  but  the  steadiness  and 
aggressiveness  of  the  entire 
eleven  deserve  high  praise, 

for  each  man  entered  into  the  . 

spirit  of  machine  play  and  each  j  9  nH|| 

man  did  his  full  share  of  the  ~~ 

work — and  did  it  well.  Win- 
ning  machines,  after  all.  arc  de-  'fc 

veloped  from  material  of  this 
spirit,  so  this  ability  to  play  to¬ 
gether  strongly  both  offensively 
and  defensively  always  deserves 
greater  credit  than  individual 
brilliancy  that  works  mainly  for 
the  glory  of  one  man  rather 
than  for  the  common  good  of 
all.  It  is  in  this  respect  that 
Illinois  was  best. 

But,  after  all,  the  greatest 
amount  of  credit  for  the  Illinois 
canter  down  the  championship 
way  must  be  given  to  Coach 
Zuppke.  This  versatile  in¬ 
structor  took  charge  two  years 
ago  when  the  football  fortunes 
of  Illinois  were  certainly  not  at 
the  highest.  He  not  only  knew 
football,  but  he  was  a  great  be¬ 
liever  in  the  open  game,  and 
above  all  this  he  had  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  respect  of  his  men. 

The  results  show,  for  at  the  end  of  his  second  cam¬ 
paign  he  had  the  best  eleven  in  the  West — an  eleven 
that  had  mastered  the  open  game  better  than  any 
rival  and  one  that  was  better  grounded  in  rudimentary 
play.  Zuppke  soon  devel¬ 
oped  an  attack  that  car¬ 
ried  power  through  the 
line  and  speed  outside  of 
tackle  and  around  the 
ends.  It  was  an  attack 
that  Chicago,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota  failed  to 
stop,  for  it  came  both 
fast  and  hard  and  was 
always  alert  for  any  open¬ 
ing  that  might  yawn  at 
any  time. 

Briefly,  Zuppke  had  the 
knack  of  harnessing  the 
individual  into  a  machine 
— and  into  a  machine  that 
had  both  force  and  versa¬ 
tility.  He  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  his  rapid 
rise  to  power  and  his  abil¬ 
ity  within  two  years  to 
crush  the  Conference  Big 
Three  who  have  ruled  the 
Conference  so  long  in  turn. 

Minnesota  must  be 
placed  second  below  Illi¬ 
nois.  Coach  Williams  at 
the  season’s  start  had 
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Clark,  Illinois 
Quarter  Back 


Solon,  Minnesota 
Full  Back 


First  Team 
Graves,  Illinois .... 
Halligan,  Nebraska .  . 
Keeler,  Wisconsin  .  . 
Des  Jardien,  Chicago 
Routh,  Purdue  .... 
Buck,  Wisconsin  .  .  . 

Cherry,  Ohio . 

Clark,  Illinois  .... 
Maulbetsch,  Michigan 
Pogue,  Illinois  .... 
Solon,  Minnesota .  .  . 


.  End  . 
Tackle 
Guard 
Center 
Guard 
Tackle 
.  End  . 
Quarter  Back 
.  Half  Back  . 
.  Half  Back  . 
.  Full  Back  . 


Cherry,  Ohio 
End 


Pogue,  Illinois 
Half  Back 


Second  Team 

Huntington,  Chicago . 

Kirk,  Iowa . 

Chapman,  Illinois  .  . 
Rosenthal,  Minnesota 
Stegeman,  Chicago  . 
Townley,  Minnesota  . 
Stavrum,  Wisconsin  . 
Russell,  Chicago  .  .  . 
Hamilton,  Minnesota  . 
Macumber,  Illinois  .  . 
O’Brien,  Purdue  .  .  . 


only  raw,  inexperienced  material  to  work  with.  The 
only  outlook  was  decidedly  blue.  Yet  by  good  coach¬ 
ing  he  whipped  this  material  into  a  very  fair  machine 
— good  enough  to  beat  both  Wisconsin  and  Chicago, 
and  to  finish  the  year  with  only  one  defeat,  and  that, 
from  the  unbeaten  Conference  title  winner. 

Minnesota  followers  certainly  had  much  to  be  proud  of 
when  the  complete  record  of  their  team  was  considered 
and  the  big  improvement  noted  in  game  after  game. 

Chicago  and  Michigan  Disappointments 

WITH  the  rise  of  Illinois  the  two  big  disappoint¬ 
ments  were  Michigan  and  Chicago,  generally 
among  the  strongest.  At  the  start  of  the  season  Coach 
Stagg  was  stricken  with  rheumatism  and  so  was  unable 
to  follow  up  his  men  and  to  put  in  his  full  time  at  the 
front.  Added  to  this  piece  of  hard  luck  his  material 
in  the  main  was  only  mediocre,  and  injury  after  injury 
prevented  many  of  his  best  men  from  reaching  top 
form  or  giving  their  best  work.  These  injuries  forced 
him  into  constant  changes  and  robbed  him  of  the  value 
of  Dolly  Gray,  one  of  his  most  promising  players.  So 
Chicago,  after  all,  was  up  against  an  uncanny  fate 
and  fortunes  of  war  that  were  not  to  be  beaten  down. 


Buck,  Wisconsin 
Tackle 


Keeler,  Wisconsin 
Guard 


Des  Jardien,  Chicago 
Center 


Routh,  Purdue 

Guard 


Michigan’s  fall  was  another  hard  blow  to  West¬ 
ern  football  hopes,  as  the  Wolverines  dropped 
three  of  their  four  Eastern  games. 
But  Coach  Yost  had  a  green  eleven 
in  the  main,  and  Galt,  one  of  his 
star  backs,  was  unable  to  play 
through  an  injury  to  his  knee. 
Green  material  plus  injuries  to  Galt, 
Slawn,  and  Hughitt  cut  down  Michi¬ 
gan’s  strength  in  the  early  contests, 
but  after  the  Harvard  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  battles  a  much  better  showing 
was  expected  against  Cornell. 

Yost's  team  did  exceptionally  well 
against  Harvard’s  powerful  line-up, 
holding  the  Crimson  to  one  touch¬ 
down  and  rushing  the  ball  through 
the  power  of  Maulbetsch  almost  two 
yards  to  Harvard’s  one.  But  the 
Cornell. defeat  came  as  a  hard  blow 
to  Yost’s  expectations.  Maulbetsch 
alone  kept  Michigan  out  of  a  deeper 
rut.  Notre  Dame  also  fell  off  badly 
in  her  intersectional  play,  the  loss 
of  Dorais  and  Rockne  especially 
crippling  her  open  game  and  break¬ 
ing  up  her  attack.  So  where  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Notre  Dame  together  won 
five  straight  from  the  East  last  sea¬ 
son,  this  fall  they  won  only  two  out 
of  six  starts — and  these  two  vic¬ 
tories  were  scored  against  weak 
teams.  But  neither  Michigan  nor  Notre  Dame  was 
anything  like  the  best  eleven  in  the  West,  as  the 
season’s  record  shows. 

Wisconsin  with  material  none  too  well  balanced  did 

_  fairly  well — as  well  as  could 

have  been  expected  from  what 
Coach  Juneau  had  to  work  with. 
It  was  a  most  striking  coinci¬ 
dence  that  the  four  teams — 
Minnesota,  Chicago,  Michigan, 
and  Wisconsin,  which  as  a  rule 
stand  at  the  front  of  Western 
football — were  all  well  below 
normal  strength. 

Nebraska  had  a  very  fruitful 
season.  Probably  its  most  strik¬ 
ing  performance  was  a  24  to  0 
victor  y  over  the  Michigan 
Aggies,  who  had  held  Michigan 
to  a  3  to  0  score  the  week  be¬ 
fore.  But  this  Michigan-M.  A.  C. 
contest  had  been  a  most  severe 
one  and  had  taken  a  good  deal 
out  of  both  teams.  However, 
Nebraska’s  win  was  by  such  a 
big  margin  that  no  doubt  could 
be  entertained  of  the  strength 
of  its  eleven.  South  Dakota  and 
Iowa  also  did  their  share  of 
first-class  work,  showing  that 
football  strength  and  skill  were 
scattered  over  a  wide  area 
through  the  West  and  not  con¬ 
fined  to  any  one  section, 
an  All-Western  eleven  this  season,  there 
is,  as  usual,  a  world  of  good  material  to  pick  from. 

this  is  especially  true  of  the  back  field  where  any 
number  of  first-class  players  are  to  be  found.  But  it 
so  happens  that  for  the 
four  backs  there  are  four 
candidates  who  stand  out 
well  above  their  mates. 

Maulbetsch  of  Michigan 
and  Pogue  of  Illinois 
stand  alone  as  half  backs. 

Maulbetsch  is  one  of 
the  greatest  line  plungers 
the  game  has  shown  in 
years.  He  has  not  yet 
reached  his  top  form  as 
a  defensive  back,  where 
he  still  has  something  to 
learn,  but  any  weakness 
here  is  more  than  offset 
by  his  ability  to  rip  al¬ 
most  any  line  to  shreds. 

Not  even  the  fine  Harvard 
line  could  hold  him  back 
from  consistent  gains  as 
he  punctured  the  Crimson 
forwards  on  play  after 
play.  Maulbetsch  runs  a 
trifle  too  low,  as  he  is 
often  unable  to  keep  his 
feet  after  whirling  through 

the  first  line  of  defense,  Halligan,  Nebraska 
(Concluded  on  page  25)  Tackle 


Graves,  Illinois 
End 
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THE  NATION  RESPONDS  TO  “MADE  IN  U.S.A.” 

The  National  Weekly  Thanks  Its  Readers 


Beginning  with  the  issue  of  Octo¬ 
ber  third,  Collier’s  has  published  each 
week  a  full-page  editorial  pointing  out 
the  unparalleled  opportunity  now  open 
to  manufacturers,  merchants  and  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States — an  op¬ 
portunity  to  insure  the  present  and 
permanent  prosperity  of  our  country 
by  presenting  a  united  front  in  favor 
of  goods  “Made  in  U.  S.  A.” 

We  have  tried  to  present  this  opportunity 
broadmindedly,  realizing  always  the  mutual 
benefits  of  reciprocal  trade  relations  between 
nations;  keeping  in  mind  always  the  fact  that 
no  country  ever  will  possess  a  monopoly  of  skill, 
merit  or  enterprise. 

We  have  not  preached  t-he  selfish  and  short¬ 
sighted  doctrine  of  American  goods  merely 
because  they  are  American  —  but  have  at¬ 
tempted  only  to  break  down  the  prejudice  al¬ 
ready  existing  in  favor  of  foreign  goods  merely 
because  they  are  foreign. 

We  have  said  that  one  prejudice  is  as  bad  as 
another— that  we  should  have  done  with  preju¬ 
dice  and  buy  goods  on  their  merits — and  that 
whenever  we  should  begin  to  base  our  buying 
upon  intelligence  rather  than  bias,  we  should 
find  that  most  of  the  things  we  have  been  buy¬ 
ing  abroad  are  better  made  at  home. 

We  have  reiterated  in  many  forms  the  fact 
that  the  war  in  Europe  presents  to  us  an  oppor 
tunity,  not  an  insurance  policy;  a  job,  not  a 
legacy;  that  industrial  leadership,  if  we  are 
to  win  and  hold  it,  must  be  based  finally  upon 
our  own  adequacy,  not  upon  others’  necessities. 

We  have  stated  our  firm  belief  in  the  mental 
resources,  the  mechanical  skill  and  the  spiritual 
as  well  as  commercial  vision  of  American  manu¬ 
facturers;  and  our  equally  solid  faith  that  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  would  support  our  effort  to  substi¬ 
tute  merit  for  prejudice  as  a  basis  for  individual 
purchases. 

Our  faith  in  both  manufacturers  and  con¬ 
sumers  has  been  amply  justified  and  it  is  for  the 
overwhelming  evidence  of  this  fact  that  we  are 


grateful.  Our  campaign  has  brought  a  response 
that  promises  great  and  permanent  national 
good,  a  nation-wide  spontaneity  and  unanimity 
of  approval  that  enables  us  to  feel  that  we 
are  useful — the  most  satisfactory  feeling,  we 
believe,  that  can  come  to  an  individual  or  an 
institution.  For  this  opportunity  to  be  useful 
we  are  grateful. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  thousands 
of  letters  which  have  poured  in  to  us 
and  which,  as  this  is  written,  are  being 
added  to  by  hundreds  daily — letters  in 
such  quantity  that  we  long  ago  gave  up 
all  hope  of  being  able  to  publish  even 
a  reasonable  fraction  of  them. 

The  keynote  of  our  letters  from  manufacturers 
is  that  goods  must  not  only  be  “Made  in 
U.  S.  A.” — they  m ust  also  be  rightly  made.  These 
letters  show  a  complete  realization  of  the  re- 
ponsibility  that  accompanies  opportunity. 

Our  letters  from  consumers  show  not  only 
readiness  but  eagerness  to  support  every  sincere 
effort  to  substitute  intrinsic  quality  for  an  ex¬ 
trinsic  label. 

Collier’s  expects  to  continue  this  work  in¬ 
definitely,  but  we  break  the  series  to  publish 
this  page  an  acknowledgment  of  the  truly 
national  support  that  has  been  given  “  1  he 
National  Weekly”  in  its  effort  to  be  nationally 
useful.  In  conclusion  we  restate  one  of  our 
articles  of  faith  published  in  a  recent  issue: 

WE  BELIEVE  THAT  AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURERS  WANT  TO 
EXCEL  — NOT  MERELY  TO  EX¬ 
PLOIT.  WE  CAN  HELP  THEM 
BY  OUR  SUPPORT.  WITHOUT 
PREJUDICE  TOWARD  THE  PROD¬ 
UCTS  OF  ANY  NATION,  LET 
US  ENCOURAGE  EXCELLENCE  IN 
OUR  OWN  BY  GIVING  PREFER¬ 
ENCE  TO  GOODS  THAT  ARE 

MADE  IN  U.  S.  A. 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager 

Number  Eleven  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  Inc. 
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Uton't  Throw  Away 
"V bur  WoroTTres 

For  over  three  years  European 
motorists  have  been  getting  from 
10,000  to  15,000  miles  out  of  their 
tires  by  “half-soling”  them  with  Steel 
Studded  Treads. 

In  eightmonths  over  20,000  American 
motorists  have  followed  their  example 

and  are  saving  $50.00  to  $200.00  a  year 

in  tire  expense. 

We  Ship  On  Approval  7l\hd™0i?t 

prepay  express  and  let  you  be  the  judge. 

Durable  Treads  double  the  lifeof  your 
tires  and  are  sold  under  a  signed  guar¬ 
antee  for  5,000  miles  without  puncture. 
Applied  in  your  garage  in  30  minutes. 

Special  Discount  S^eSTy 

on  first  shipment  direct  from  factory. 
A  postal  will  get  full  information  and  sample  with¬ 
in  a  week.  State  size  of  tires.  Don’t  wait-write  today. 

The  Colorado  Tire  &  Leather  Co. 
1129  Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago.  1329  Acoma  St.,  Denver. 


Collier’s  will  be  glad  to  examine  candidates  for  this  page  and  to  pay  for  crisp, 
fresh  anecdotes  and  original  humorous  verse.  Enclose  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  for  the  return  of  those  unavailable,  and  address  contributions  to 

HUMOR  EDITOR,  COLLIER’S 
416  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York  City 


NABISCO 

Sugar  Wafers 


— a  new  concep¬ 
tion  in  chocolate- 
flavored  sweets. 
Exquisite  wafers  of 
crisped  baking  with 
c  hocolate- 
flavore  d 
cream  nest- 
1  i  n  g  be¬ 
tween. 

Anola  has 
achieved  a 
new  delight 

which  only  taste  can  tell 
—  a  flavor  which  gives 
immediate  pleasure.  In 
cent  tins. 


ten- 


NOT  A  MISDEMEANOR 

Colonel  Carter  had  been  playing  golf 
for  but  three  months.  Therefore,  when 
the  secretary  of  the  club  saw  the  Colonel 
playing  his  ball  several  feet  in  front  of 
the  tee  disks  during  a  tournament  he 
thought  the  veteran  soldier  had  forgot¬ 
ten  the  rules. 

“Colonel !  Colonel !”  he  exclaimed,  “you 
must  play  from  behind  the  tee  disks !” 

The  Colonel’s  face  turned  red  but  he 
preserved  his  dignity. 

“It’s  none  of  your  bilsiness,  sah,”  he 
answered  as  calmly  as  possible,  “but  this 
is  my  third  stroke  !”  — F.  B.  B. 


We  got  the  sparrow  from  England  and 
the  carp  from  Germany.  Might  as  well 
remain  neutral. 

With  department  heads  always  attend¬ 
ing  efficiency  conferences  the  rest  of  the 
staff  just  has  to  be  efficient  in  order  to 
get  out  the  work. 

A  Chicago  concern  is  advertising  for 
experienced  single  men.  There  aren’t  any. 

Any  politician  can  explain  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  being  defeated  and  yielding 
to  a  superior  force. 

Bacon  at  forty  cents  a  pound  at  the 
butcher’s  costs  nine  cents  a  pound  on  the 
hoof.  Bacon  is  procured  from  a  hog. 

— H.  M.  L. 


ALL  HE  WANTED 

President  Taft  was  making  a  tour  of 
eastern  Washington  and  in  one  of  his 
speeches  he  waxed  eloquent  about  the 
State  of  Washington. 

“You  have  everything  in  this  beautiful 
State  that  heart  can  desire,”  he  said, 
“wonderful  wheat  fields,  beautiful  moun¬ 
tains  and  rivers,  great  orchards,  schools, 
untold  wealth — what  more  can  you  ask 
for?” 

A  big  farmer  with  a  slouch  hat  spoke 
up  loudly : 

“A  new  President.”  — A.  M.  H. 


CACTUS  CENTER’S  WAR  ANALYST 

Down  here  in  Cactus  Center  we.  are  far 
removed  from  strife; 

But  we’ve  got  the  greatest  expert  on  the 
military  life; 

He’s  a  tenderfoot,  presidin’  in  Bill  Saw¬ 
yer’s  printin’  shack 

Till  the  gallivantin’  owner  of  the  Cactus 
“Spine"  gits  hack. 

He  kin  take  a  little  item — jest  a  rumor 
three  lines  long — 

And  kin  stretch  it  to  a  column  without 
workin ’  very  strong ; 

He  kin  write,  of  wings  and  centers,  and 
of  seventeen-inch  Krupps, 

And  of  all  kinds  of  formations  sence  the 
dogs  of  war  was  pups; 

He  kin  tell  where  each  side  blundered — 
where  the  Kaiser’s  feet  went  wrong— 

How  Zobrinsky  of  the  Rooshans  in  stra¬ 
tegic  work  is  strong; 

He  kin  tell  how  many  fighters  are  be¬ 
neath  each  leader’s  hand, 

And  he  knows  each  country’s  colors,  jest 
as  ccnvboys  know  each  brand. 

The  war  expert  has  got  us,  and  all  local 
news  seems  small; 

Onless  a  map  goes  with  it,  we  won’t  look 
at  print  at  all; 

And  Editor  Bill  Sawyer  of  the  Cactus 
Center  “Spine,” 

Better  keep  this  here  war  expert,  ’cause 
we  think  his  stuff  is  fine. 

—A.  C. 


SWIFT 

A  small  henpecked  little  man  was 
about  to  take  an  examination  for  life 
insurance. 

“You  don’t  dissipate,  do  you?”  asked 
the  physician  as  he  made  ready  for  tests. 
“Not  a  fast  liver,  or  anything  of  that 
sort?” 

The  little  man  hesitated  a  moment, 
looked  a  bit  frightened,  then  replied  in  a 
small,  piping  voice  :  “I  sometimes  chew  a 
little  gum.”  — W.  S. 


A  QUANDARY 

Said  Colonel  Carranza, 

“The  enemy  plans  a 
Complete  barbecue 
Whose  main  course  is  you. 

So  I  figure  we'd  better  run  up  a 
ivhite  flag.” 

But  the  whole  of  his  mob  couldn’t 
boast  a  clean  rag. 

So  what  could  they  do? 

Quien  sabe?  Do  you? 

— W.  R.  O. 


ANOLA 
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A  GARRULOUS  CRITIC 

THE  night  that  David  Belasco  pre¬ 
sented  in  Chicago  “The  Case  of 
Becky,”  a  play  having  to  do  with  dual 
identity,  two  dramatic  critics  met  in  the 
lobby  of  the  theatre  after  the  second  act. 

“Say,”  inquired  one,  “isn’t  there  a 
medical  word  that  describes  this  play — 
a  scientific  descriptive  word?” 

“Yes,  Psychotherapeutic.” 

“Good  Lord !”  exclaimed  the  first.  “I 
wasn’t  going  to  write  that  much  about 
the  whole  show.”  — J.  H.,  Jr. 


FACTS,  NOT  ARGUMENTS 

During  the  Mexican  war  (the  real 
one),  Parson  Gaither  and  his  North 
Carolina  flock  were  not  as  sure  as  some 
of  the  belligerents  in  Europe  are  that 
Providence  was  on  their  side.  So  Parson 
Gaither  prayed : 

“O  Lord,  we  ask  that  Thou  be  this  day 
with  our  boys  fightin’  on  foreign  sile. 
We  know  some  say  it  is  an  on  jest  war. 
We  are  not  as  sartain  sure  about  that 
as  we  would  like  to  be.  We  will  not  argy 
the  matter  with  Thee,  Lord,  but  refer 
Thee  to  the  President’s  message  and  ac- 
compinyin'  documents.”  — T.  F.  K.,  Jr. 


ALWAYS  SHOP? 

Last  night  Seattle  turned  out  to  hear 
Mme.  Fremstad  in  concert.  Among  the 
rest,  attended  a  hardware  man  and  wife. 

She  (sighing) — What  a  magnificent 
range ! 

He  (absently) — Majestic. 

—Mrs.  A.  O.  M. 


— entrancing  sweets 
which  are  always 
and  everywhere 
popular.  Wafer 
confections  cen¬ 
tered  with  delicate¬ 
ly  flavored  cream. 
The  perfect  accom¬ 
paniment  for  every 
dessert.  In  ten-cent 
tins;  also  in  twenty- 
five-cent  tins. 


NO  HOPE  FOR  GERMANY 

A  Harvard  sophomore  told  Simeon 
Strunsky,  the  essayist  and  war  expert, 
that  the  Germans  couldn’t  possibly  win. 

“The  Germans,”  he  said,  “are  all  near¬ 
sighted  and  have  to  wear  glasses.  When 
they  get  their  glasses  broken  they  won’t 
be  able  to  see  the  enemy  until  he  is  so 
close  that  he  can  annihilate  them.” 

Mr.  Strunsky  replied :  “How  true  that 
is  !  And  another  thing — the  Germans  all 
smoke  meerschaum  pipes.  In  trying  to 
keep  from  breaking  their  pipes  they  will 
move  so  slowly  that  the  enemy  will  over¬ 
whelm  them.”  — C.  L.  E. 


THE  BEGGAR  EXPLAINS 

O  brother,  pause, 

Ascertain  the  cause 

Why  my  bank  account  is  as  thin  as  gauze. 
I  built  a  house,  and  the  Law  protects 
All  diddley-dad-blamed  architects. 

Mine  said:  “So  much, 

Not  an  extra  ‘touch.’  ” 

But  the  plumbing  bill  ivould  affright  the 
Dutch, 

And  the  brick  went  up.  I  was  fierce 
and  wild, 

But  the  blithering  architect  only. smiled. 

— J.  E.  M. 


A  PRACTICAL  SERMON 

“How  come  you  look  so  pleased  this 
mornin’,”  asked  Rufe,  “when  dat  preacher 
says  a  crap  game  is  no  place  to  spen’  de 
Sunday  forenoon?” 

“When  he  mentioned  crap  game,” 
Rastus  replied,  “Ah  jes’  remember  whar 
Ah  done  lef’  muh  umbrell’.” — D.  P.  D. 
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EVERYMAN’S 
I*,  LIBRARY  70S 

World’s  Best  Books  at  Low  Prices 

You  have  the  masterpieces  of  literature,  em¬ 
bracing  practically  all  the  better  known  clas¬ 
sics— 700  well-printed,  uniformly  bound  books 
— to  choose  from  in  Everyman’s  Library. 

Sold  by  Dealers  or  Direct  by  Mail.  Examine 
an  Everyman’s  volume  at  your  book  store. 
Note  the  wonderful  book  value  for  the  money. 
Ask  for  a  complete  list  of  the  700  volumes. 
There’s  no  better  way  to  buy  books  than  from 
Everyman’s  Library. 

Descriptive  Booklet  Sent  Free 

or — Dictionary  Catalog  of  Everyman’s  sent  for  10c.  This 
cloth-bound  book  of  173  pages  explains  scope  and  extent 
of  Everyman’s  Library,  and  gives  historical  notes  on  the 
various  authors.  A  book  in  itself  worth  having. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  Dept.  G,  681  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Collier’s  All- Western  Eleven 


( Concluded  from  page  22) 


ut  his  amazing  ability  to  gain  ground 
lakes  him  a  star. 

l'ogne  of  Illinois  is  a  fitting  mate  to 
e  coupled  with  Maulbetsch.  The  light 
Uinois  star  lacks  the  driving  power  of 
tie  Michigan  line  plunger,  but  he  is  an 
leal  man  for  the  present  game — fast, 
lusive,  and  always  quick  to  take  even 
lie  smallest  of  openings.  Pogue  is  one 
f  the  smartest  players  of  the  year  and 
is  eye  is  always  looking  for  the  main 
hance.  The  game  has  known  few  who 
•ere  better  at  following  interference, 
ne  of  the  main  half-back  requisites  of 
winning  team  play. 

Other  good  half  backs  were  Gray  ot 
'liicago.  Pliska  of  Notre  Dame,  Hamil- 
on  of  Minnesota,  and  Macumber  of 
llinois.  The  last  two  named  are  placed 
pon  the  second  All-Western  eleven  for 
heir  consistent  work  all  year. 

?ull  Back  and  Quarter 

[N  selecting  a  full  back  I  failed  to 
consider  either  Eichenlaub  of  Notre 
)ame  or  Julian  of  the  Michigan  Agricul- 
ural  College. 

Both  are  stars.  But  they  have  both 
ilayed  four  years,  and  it  is  hardly  fair 
o  compare  three-year  men  with  foui- 
ear  players  who  have  had  the  advantage 
,f  that  much  added  experience.  And 
hree  years  is  generally  recognized  as 
he  limit  of  play. 

So  with  these  two  not  considered, 
Solon  of  Minnesota,  the  smashing  line 
llunger,  is  far  beyond  all  competition. 

He  was  the  best  man  in  the  Minnesota 
ittack  and  one  of  the  best  full  backs  of 
several  seasons.  For  two  years  Solon 
ivas  a  star  end,  but  he  was  every  whit 
is  valuable  back  of  the  line  where  he 
,vas  a  fine  man  in  the  interference  and 
exceptionally  good  at  throwing  and  re¬ 
ceiving  forward  passes. 

Clark,  the  heady  Illinois  field  general, 
is  picked  for  quarter  back  to  round  out 
the  back  field.  And  he  is  a  worthy  mate 
to  work  with  Solon,  Maulbetsch  and 
Pogue. 

Clark  has  every  requisite  for  the  place. 
He  was  exceedingly  good  at  selecting  the 
proper  plays.  He  is,  in  addition  to  this, 
a  fine  runner  and  a  hard  tackier  so  be¬ 
yond  his  generalship,  a  big  factor,  he 
adds  speed  and  power  to  the  attack  and 
to  the  defense. 

Hughitt  of  Michigan,  Russell  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  Hightower  of  Northwestern 
were  all  first-class  men,  Russell  ranking 
second  to  Clark  by  a  narrow  margin. 

The  Line 

WITH  an  all-star  back  field  of  speed, 
driving  power,  and  general  ability 
selected,  the  choice  of  an  aggressive  line 
is  next  in  order.  There  were  several 
good  centers  in  the  West — namely,  Des 
Jardien  of  .Chicago,  Rosenthal  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  and  Raynsford  of  Michigan.  But 
of  these  Des  Jardien  has  the  call  with 
something  to  spare.  He  was  always  alert 
and  aggressive  and  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude,  although  at  times  slumping 
a  trifle  from  carrying  the  added  burden 
of  the  captaincy. 

Rosenthal  wins  second  place,  with 
Raynsford  close  behind. 

For  guards  we  have  Keeler  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Routh  of  Purdue,  Chapman  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  Stegeman  of  Chicago,  and  Bach¬ 
man  of  Notre  Dame  among  others. 

Routh  did  exceptional  work  all  the 
season.  He  deserves  a  place  beyond  any 
doubt  for  his  many  capabilities.  Keeler 
did  fine  work  in  Wisconsin’s  line  and 
while  used  at  tackle  this  season,  right¬ 
fully  belongs  at  guard  where  he  played 
two  years.  So  Keeler  and  Routh  are 
picked  as  the  two  best  men  in  their  posi¬ 
tions  with  Chapman  and  Stegeman  se¬ 
lected  next  in  order. 

These  two  with  Des  Jardien  give  a 
strong  center  trio  in  three  men  who  are 
not  only  strong  and  aggressive  but  who 
are  shifty  and  able  to  range  in  the  open 
game.  It  would  take  a  most  powerful 
and  versatile  attack  to  hurl  these  three 
back  or  to  throw  them  out  of  position 
for  the  play. 

The  Tackles 

THE  list  of  good  tackles  is  long— above 
the  Western  yearly  average.  Included 
are  Buck  of  Wisconsin,  Halligan  of 
Nebraska,  Kirk  of  Iowa,  Townley  of 
Minnesota,  McHale  of  Michigan,  and 


Shull  of  Chicago.  Buck  with  Keeler 
practically  did  the  work  of  all  six  men  in 
the  Wisconsin  line.  He  rivals  any  tackle 
in  the  West,  both  in  offensive  and 
defensive  play.  He  played  at  loose  cen¬ 
ter  on  defense  where  he  was  able  to 
range  widely  and  show  liis  speed. 

He  was  easily  the  most  valuable  man 
on  his  team.  But  Halligan  of  Nebraska 
stands  first  in  all  the  West  as  a  fast, 
strong,  and  aggressive  charger — one 
not  easily  boxed  or  swept  out  of 
the  play — and  a  good  man  at  break¬ 
ing  through. 

There  could  be  no  tackle  weakness 
certainly  with  Buck  and  Halligan  at 
work. 

In  smashing  interference,  in  nailing 
the  runner,  or  in  opening  up  wide  holes 
these  two  are  to  be  ranked  with  any  in 
the  land. 

Kirk  of  Iowa  and  Townley  of  Minne¬ 
sota  come  next.  Both  are  good  men,  but 
a  shade  below  the  all-around  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  first  two  named. 

The  Ends 

GRAVES  of  Illinois  was  the  best  end 
in  the  West.  Although  below  normal 
weight,  this  young  star  was  of  unusual 
value.  He  was  faster  than  the  prover¬ 
bial  flash,  a  sure  tackier  and  a  good  man 
at  sizing  up  a  play.  And  with  this  he 
was  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  game  at 
receiving  the  forward  pass. 

So  both  on  offense  and  defense  Graves 
deserves  first  choice.  With  Graves  must 
be  placed  Cherry  of  Ohio  State.  Cherry 
is  heavier  than  Graves,  and  not  quite  so 
fast,  but  he  is  a  strong,  natural  end,  a 
hard  man  to  circle  or  to  elude.  Hunt¬ 
ington  of  Chicago,  Stavrum  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Squier  of  Illinois,  Gunderson  of 
Iowa  are  all  good  and  worthy  of  praise, 
but  they  are  not  quite  as  useful  in  taking 
their  part  with  the  open  forward-pass 
game  where  Graves  and  Cherry  fit  in 
so  well. 


An  All-Round  Team 


THIS  All-Western  eleven  would  be  one 
of  the  best  in  years — a  strong,  fast 
brainy  team,  capable  of  meeting  almost 
any  game  and  equally  capable  of  offering 
a  wide  variety  of  attack. 

To  begin  with,  there  would  be  no 
weakness  in  the  line  from  end  to  end. 
Only  exceptional  power  or  exceptional 
speed  could  fight  its  way  or  work  its 
way  around  these  forwards. 

Either  at  meeting  the  rushing  game, 
or  the  open  game  with  its  forward-pass 
variations,  this  line  could  furnish  its 
share  of  the  work.  And  in  offensive  play 
it  would  be  able  to  open  up  for  its  back 
field. 

Nor  could  there  be  any  doubt  about 
the  ability  of  this  back  field  to  carry  on 
any  program  that  might  be  needed  to  at¬ 
tain  decisive  victory. 

The  assaulting  power  of  Maulbetsch 
and  Solon  would  crush  and  crumble  al¬ 
most  any  line  defense.  And  with  a  rival 
line  drawn  in  and  tightened  to  stop  these 
two,  as  the  rival  line  would  soon  be 
forced  to  do,  Pogue  and  Clark  would  be 
ready  for  their  open-field  work.  If  these 
combinations  were  all  stopped,  a  forward 
pass  from  Solon  to  Graves  might  open 
things  up  again. 

And  to  plan  this  attack  no  better  man 
than  Clark  could  be  found,  for  his  gen¬ 
eralship  has  always  been  of  the  highest 
order.  He  has  the  knack  of  picking  out 
the  weak  spots  and  then  driving  different 
combinations  through,  shifting  his  attack 
when  a  shift  is  needed. 

With  the  kicking  game  required,  Solon 
and  Des  Jardien  could  alternate  and  get 
both  direction  and  distance.  And  to  han¬ 
dle  a  rival  kicking  game.  Clark  again 
would  be  of  fine  value,  as  he  is  a  sure 
handler  of  punts  and  a  good  man  to 
bring  them  back  through  a  broken  field 
as  only  a  hard,  clean  tackle  will  bring 
him  down.  Given  any  start  and  he 
would  be  sure  to  get  under  way  for  long 
gains.  Against  Chicago  he  gathered  in  a 
kick-off  and  raced  on  through  the  scat¬ 
tered  Maroon  defense  for  a  touchdown 
at  a  critical  point  of  the  battle,  recalling 
the  all-star  actions  of  Eckersall  and 
Steffens. 

In  arranging  this  selection  many  good 
men  are,  as  usual,  left  out.  But  this 
must  always  be  the  case  where  there 
are  so  many  of  high  order  to  pick  from. 
Perhaps  there  were  not  quite  so  many 
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Start  your  Berkey  &  Gay  collection  today  1 


Reasonably  priced  novelty  pieces 
that  make  gifts  of  charm 

THE  novelty  pieces — chafing  dish  cabinets,  odd 
tables,  book  racks,  writing  desks,  cellarettes, 
music  cabinets,  etc. — bearing  our  shopmark,  show 
what  may  be  done  when  the  ability  and  genius  of 
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Which  Will  Succeed  ? 

Each  has  only  a  few  hur¬ 
ried  moments  for  reading. 

One  spends  all  his  precious  mo¬ 
ments  with  the  daily  paper. 

The  other,  little  by  little,  is  gaining 
that  knowledge  of  a  few  truly  great 
books  which  will  distinguish  him 
always  as  a  really  well  read  man. 
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ture  the  progress  of  civilization?” 

Dr.  CharlesW.  Eliot,  from  his  lifetime  of  reading,  study  and  teaching — 40 
years  of  it  as  President  of  Harvard  University — has  answered  that  question  in 
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exceptional  stars  as  some  other  years 
have  produced,  hut  there  were  certainly 
as  many  or  more  composed  of  first-class 
football  stuff. 

These  selections  were  made  not  only 
for  the  physical  and  mental  abilities 
shown,  but  for  hard,  clean,  and  con¬ 
sistent  play. 

All  in  all.  the  Western  game  can  well 
be  proud  of  the  courage,  energy,  and  fine 
sportsmanship  shown  throughout  its  foot¬ 
ball  domain — for  no  season  has  ever 
produced  cleaner  rivalry  or  cleaner  play. 
And  in  such  a  season,  Coach  Zuppke  ami 
his  fine  Illinois  team  is  again  to  he  con¬ 
gratulated  for  having  gained  first  honors 
and  for  having  gained  them  by  such  a 


wide  margin  and  by  such  exceptional 
sportsmanship  from  the  firstgame  through 
to  tlie  last. 

And  the  general  high  order  of  play 
can  be  understood  in  noting  that  on  the 
All-Western  eleven,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Chicago,  Michigan,  Nebraska, 
Ohio,  and  Purdue — eight  universities — 
were  represented,  with  Illinois  having  | 
three  men  and  Wisconsin  two. 

Beyond  any  doubt  1914  must  stand  as  i 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  most  ad-  I 
vanced  of  all  years  in  Western  play,  with 
an  even  brighter  season  ahead  in  the  [ 
year  to  come  when  there  will  be  more  j 
experienced  men  to  work  with  and  to 
show  results. 
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For  One  Night 

( Continued  from  page  12) 


life  the  public  believed  s he  had — was  a 
wraith.  He  himself  was  a  ghost  of  an¬ 
other  self,  a  mere  shell  of  a  man  that 
was  dead.  “Help  me!”  he  cried;  “can’t 
somebody  help  me?  Keep  it  quiet!  I  tell 
you  I  could  sleep  if  the  house  could  ever 
be  quiet !  It’s  full  of  such  noises !” 

“I’ll — keep  it  quiet,  Alfred.”  She  had 
kept  it  quiet  for  twelve  years.  “Alfred,” 
she  was  stroking  his  burning  head,  “let 
me  telephone  Dr.  Reilly — ” 

“Reilly !  He  don’t  know  what  ails  me !” 
“No,  hut  he  can  play  chess  with  you. 
It’s  such  a  quiet  game.  You  know  you 
don’t  need  to  talk  at  all — and  he  never 
scrapes  his  chair — you  said  he  didn’t — 
and  he  doesn’t  clear  his  throat.  Then 
I’ll  hear  him  when  he  goes,  and  I’ll  sit 
by  you  and  fan  you  or  read  to  you — I 
know  you’ll  sleep  to-night!  And  if  you 
don’t — why,  never  mind.  Don’t  you  know 
they  say  now  that  you  mustn’t  struggle 
to  sleep.  It  really  doesn’t  matter  if  you 
just  rest.” 

“Rest!  But  I  don’t  rest!  I  just  keep 
thinking  and  thinking  and  going  round 
and  round  and  round  and — ” 

“Don’t,  Alfred,  don’t  dear!” 

“And  the  weight  on  my  head,  right 
on  top,  Allie — it’s  so  heavy !  Sometimes 
I  feel  as  though  I  could  kill  something! 
Oh ! — ”  his  taut  voice  broke  in  a  weary 
groan.  “Send  for  him  and  keep  it  quiet!” 

“I  will,  Alfred.  You  know  I  always 
have.”  She  stood  fingering  the  draperies, 
the  little  box  hidden  in  her  hand,  r„nd 
looking  down  at  him  with  her  anxious, 
weary  eyes.  “Alfred,  I — ”  she  hesitated 
and  drew  a  deep  breath — “sometimes  I 
wonder — we  have  so  much — everything 
that  money  can  buy — and  it  hasn’t  made 
us  happy — sometimes  I  wonder — ” 

“And  for  God’s  sake  keep  it  quiet! 
There’s  such  a  noise!” 

“Yes,  yes,  I’ll  try — yes.  It  will  he 
quiet.  And  I’ll  come  when  Dr.  Reilly 
is  gone.” 

THEN  he  heard  her  speaking  at  a  tele¬ 
phone,  her  voice  just  above  a  whisper 
— and  warning  Dr.  Reilly  to  be  quiet. 
When  he  came  she  went  to  her  room, 
the  gold  and  white  room  with  rare  lace 
at  the  mullioned  windows,  many  gold 
and  ivory  toilet  articles  on  the  little 
inlaid  dressing  table,  the  wonderful  bed 
with  its  golden  covers,  the  great  rug 
that  had  lain  under  a  princess’s  feet. 

“You  may  go  now,  Celeste,  and  give 
him  to  me.  Give  him  to  me!”  The  eva¬ 
sive,  fearful  look  in  her  eyes  was  gone 
now,  and  they  glowed  with  an  inner 
light  that  comes  with  motherhood. 

Alice  Van  Aden  had  never  suffered  the 
pains  of  birth.  But  for  twelve  years 
she  had  endured  the  agony  of  futile 
yearning  for  what  now  lay  warm  in  her 
arms.  Once  there  had  been  a  few  weeks 
when  she  had  hoped.  And  she  had 
bought  things — she  had  so  much  money ! 
She  had  not  looked  at  them  for  five 
years ;  tiny  blue  and  white  jacket — the 
gossamer-fine,  lace-trimmed  dresses — cro¬ 
cheted  shoes — blanket  with  forget-me- 
nots  embroidered  in  the  corner — little 
lace-trimmed  pillow—  But  the  hope 
was  vain.  And  twelve  years  of  life  had 
gone  into  shielding  Alfred — standing  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  jarring  shock  of  daily 
life — so  that  he  could  keep  on  making 
money.  And  what  she  wanted  was  this, 
only  this! 

With  the  child  in  her  arms  she  sat 
down  on  the  princess’s  rug  (she  had 
often  wondered  if  that  princess  had  had 
a  child ) ,  a  tiny  key  in  her  hand.  Then  she 
looked  down  into  the  faintly  perfumed 
drawer,  looked,  wide-eyed,  holding  the 
child  close.  Then  she  tried  on  him  every¬ 
thing  she  had  bought.  How  would  he  look 
in  this? — and  this? — and,  oh,  in  this ? 


The  little  pilgrim  had,  in  his  life, 
worn  a  great  variety  of  clothes — pink 
and  blue,  long  and  short,  ruffled  and 
tucked  and  plain,  machine  and  hand 
made ;  but  he  had  never  been  arrayed  in 
such  soft,  delicate  fabrics  as  these.  And 
he  was  the  sort  of  jewel  who  needs  the 
proper  setting.  He  wondered  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  at  himself  on  the  various  journeys  to 
the  glass  wherein  he  was  bidden  to  look 
at  himself.  And  he  wondered,  too,  at 
this  woman’s  .rms.  How  tightly  she  held 
him  !  Then  there  was  a  rattle,  a  little  ivory 
rattle.  There  now  was  something  bet¬ 
ter  than  putting  on  apparel.  He  ob¬ 
jected  a  little,  silently,  when  it  had  to 
be  dipped  in  water,  but — there,  it  was 
coming  hack !  He  was  quite  abandon 
in  his  joy.  He  grasped  it,  not  very  po¬ 
litely,  turned  it  round  and  round  and 
hit  at  it  droolingly.  Then  he  laughed. 
It  is  called  that,  and  yet  what  word 
describes  the  sound  that  came  from  his 
moist  wonder  of  a  mouth? 

“Sh!”  she  whispered,  and  held  him 
against  her  beating  heart.  Ah,  was  it 
like  this  when  they  laughed! 

THEN  it  was  time  to  get  him  ready 
for  bed !  She  had  imagined  this — the 
tiny  buttons  to  be  found,  the  things  to 
he  taken  off — over  the  head — or  was  it 
the  feet?  And  did  they  all  come  off? 
What  stayed  on?  How  wonderful  was 
his  soft,  downy  skin !  And  such  little 
arms!  Why — one  could  break  them! 

And  there  was  the  little  hand-embroid¬ 
ered  nightgown  out  of  the  drawer  to  be 
put  on,  and  the  blanket  with  the  forget- 
me-nots  in  the  corners.  It  was  so  cool 
in  this  house !  Then  Celeste  with  some¬ 
thing  white  in  a  bottle.  Go  now,  Celeste. 
No,  you  will  not  be  needed  again  to¬ 
night.  Then  drooping  eyelids  as  she  sat 
by  a  window,  watching,  in  the  gleam 
of  the  street  lamps,  the  wonderful  mira¬ 
cle  of  a  child  going  to  sleep.  What  joys 
tore  like  pain  at  her  heart!  What  rap¬ 
ture  of  compensation ! 

She  held  him  a-  long  time  after  he 
slept,  wondering  at  his  hands,  his  feet, 
that  she  held  in  the  curve  of  her  arm. 
Who  had  borne  him  ?  Where  was  she  now  ? 

And  then  she  laid  him  on  her  bed. 
undressed  in  the  dim  light,  and  lay  down 
beside  him.  She  leaned  on  her  elbow 
and  watched  him — a  dream  child  with 
the  shadow  of  the  blooming  magnolia 
trees  across  his  face ;  watched  the  fringe 
of  his  eyelashes,  the  curve  of  his  cheek ; 
felt  once  more  his  hair ,  soft,  like  bronze  silk. 

It  was  only  a  night — one  hour  stolen 
out  of  life — it  would  never  come  again — 
but  for  this  one  ineffable,  never-to-be- 
forgotten  night,  he  was  hers.  She  whis¬ 
pered  a  name  to  him.  “My  son,  my 
little  son!” 

But  she  did  not  know  when  Dr.  Reilly 
was  gone.  Worn  out  with  the  ever-har¬ 
rowing  fear  of  the  future,  with  the  hope¬ 
less  struggle  with  the  unknown  Tiling 
that  lifted  its  face  over  her  horizon — - 
worn,  too,  with  joy,  even  so  fleeting — 
she  slept  beside  her  baby  for  a  night. 

She  woke  with  a  start  in  the  dark 
hour  just  before  morning.  Away  back 
in  her  mind  was  fear,  the  same  old  feai\ 
Then,  all  at  once,  another  thought,  so 
unaccustomed,  so  elusive,  it  was  like  a 
fragrant  breeze  on  the  eyelids.  “Why 
am  I  so  happy?”  She  reached  out  her 
arm.  felt  over  the  bed — and  found  noth¬ 
ing.  Yet  he  had  been  here!  There  was 
the  faint  outline  of  the  half-open  drawer 
— there  she  felt  the  little  hollow  in  the 
pillow.  She  sat  up,  now  wholly  awake. 
She  had  slept !  She  had  failed  Alfred  in 
his  awful  fight.  And  now — 

She  switched  on  a  light,  threw  a  neg¬ 
ligee  about  her,  and  rushed  to  his  room. 
He  had  not  slept.  The  white  counter- 
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pane  was  smooth,  with  crease  exactly  in 
the  middle.  The  pillows  lay  side  by 
side.  Yet  these  four  walls  had  inclosed 
a  battle  ground,  grewsome,  terrible.  The 
heavy  mahogany  lied  was  drawn  out 
from  the  wall.  Chiffonier  drawers  stood 
open.  A  suit  case  lay  on  the  Turkish 
rug,  and  she  saw  in  it  his  clothing  rolled 
tightly,  each  garment  tied  neatly  with 
cotton  strings ;  rare  engravings  from  the 
walls — silk  hangings,  an  Etruscan  vase — 
all  packed  with  care — the  pitiful  order 
of  a  disordered  mind.  The  cord  had 
snapped — and  on  the  dresser  was  a  little 
inlaid  revolver. 

With  a  stifled  moan  she  rushed  from 
the  room  and  down  the  padded  stairs. 
The  house,  mocking  her  with  its  luxury, 
was  silent  with  a  silence  so  deep,  so  vast, 
so  awful,  that  it  oppressed  her  like  a 
cold,  clammy  hand  closing  about  her 
heart.  She  clutched  her  jeweled  fingers 
to  her  breast  as  though  she  would  warm 
tlie  awful  numbness  there.  Money  had 
made  this  home — money — money.  Her 
gold  bag  lay  beside  a  silver  vase.  She 
shuddered  as  she  hurried  by.  Deep  within 
her  was  an  inarticulate  yearning  for  help. 


probably  it  was  all  right  after  all.  Far 
away  on  the  ceiling  was  a  blue  flower, 
lie  would  get  it!  He  reached — and  was 
surprised  at  his  empty  fingers.  Oh.  well, 
let  it  go.  He  would  get  it.  some  other 
time—  He  looked  about.  This  house 
was  lovely,  oh,  very  lovely !  There  was 
just  one  tiling  the  matter  with  it.  It 
was  too  quiet!  It  needed  just  a  little 
noise.  If  you  close  your  lips  and  breathe 
against  them  in  a  certain  way  (only  you 
must  know  how ),  you  can  make  a  beauti¬ 
ful  noise.  If  your  teeth  aren’t  through 
yet,  you  can  make  a  better  one.  He  made 
it.  And  the  lady  didn’t  say  “Sh  !  She 
said  “Do  it  again !”  He  did. 

Alfred  Van  Aden  opened  his  eyes  and 
yawned.  Alice  had  wished  for  that  re¬ 
laxation  and  she  looked  at  it  now  won- 
deringly.  “Whose  kid?’’  he  asked  sleepily. 
“Yours,  Alice?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  whispered. 

“Why,  haven’t  you  any  idea?  How  did 
he  get  here?” 

“He  doesn’t  belong — to  anybody.  I  just 
— borrowed  him — just  for  one  night 
It  was  very  silent  in  the  room.  No  sound 
at  all  save  that  indescribable  bubbling 
back  of  the  baby’s  moist  pink  lips.  “How 


HELP?  But  who  could  help?  She 
thought  even  then  of  the  Briscoms’ 
trouble  hidden  from  the  world  by  a 
bronze  door.  The  Burtons,  next  door— 
George  Burton  was  Alfred’s  enemy  in 
the  Great  Game.  So,  too,  were  others 
whom  they  called  friends.  Dr.  Reilly? 
But  what  had  he  been  able  to  do  in 
five  years?  The  servants?  If  she  ut¬ 
tered  so  much  as  a  word  it  meant  col¬ 
umns  in  the  newspaper — and  its  effect 
on  that  strange,  unstable  thing — the  mar¬ 
ket.  Here,  even  here,  in  this  silent  house 
the  market  reached  out  its  long,  bony 
finger.  She  thought  vaguely  of  praying 
as  she  hurried  from  one  great  room  to 
another.  In  all  her  life  she  had  prayed 
for  but  one  thing — outside  her  little 
ivory  and  gold  prayer  book — and  that 
had  not  been  granted.  No,  there  was 
no  help.  Dim,  shadowy  forms  fright¬ 
ened  her,  and  she  thought  she  heard  from 
somewhere  a  mocking  laugh. 

In  one  of  the  reception  rooms  a  faint 
light  was  burning,  and  she  could  see  into 
the  drawing  room.  Something  white  on  a 
Persian  rug  caught  ^er  eye.  She  hurried 
to  it— the  little  blue  and  white  jacket, 
sleeves  still  inflated  and  curved  at  the 
elbow.  A  blanket  had  been  thrown  over 
a  frail  cloisonne  vase.  Two  little  bootees 
were  on  a  bookcase.  She  hurried  on. 

In  a  dim  corner,  on  the  great  velvet 
davenport,  Alfred  lay,  holding  in  the 
curve  of  his  arm  the  little  pilgrim  for 
a  night.  She  pulled  a  bronze  chain  and 
turned  on  a  tiny  table  lamp.  They  were 
sleeping.  Alfred  was  breathing  in  long, 
deep,  regular  breaths.  Beads  of  per- 
spiration  stood  on  his  forehead,  and  the 
lines  about  his  haggard  eyes  had  been 
smoothed  as  by  magic.  Here  was  evi¬ 
dent  no  struggle  as  of  one  who  had 
fought  the  demon  of  wakefulness.  lie 
had  forgotten  himself  at  last! 

She  turned  out  the  light  and.  wrap¬ 
ping  the  satin  and  lace  of  her  gown 
about  her.  sat  down  beside  them,  keep¬ 
ing  very  quiet,  with  the  old,  old  habit 
of  years.  After  a  while  a  faint  light 
began  to  filter  through  the  silken  hang¬ 
ings,  and  the  first  sounds  of  the  city, 
far  off— in  that  other  world— ushered 
in  a  new  day.  Other  mornings — how 
many  she  remembered ! — with  Alfred 
falling  into  a  fitful,  exhausted  sleep  just 
before  dawn,  only  to  start  up,  maddened 
to  fury  by  those  same  sounds.  But  he 
slept  now,  deeply,  without  the  quiver  of 
an  eyelid.  An  hour  passed.  Six  o’clock 
came,  and  still  other  noises  by  which  is 
set  in  motion  the  complicated  machinery 
of  life — the  sound  of  feet,  padded  feet  of 
well-trained  servants  who  could  so  tor¬ 
ture  his  twitching  nerves.  But  he  did 
not  hear  them. 

SEVEN  o’clock.  Then  the  child  stirred, 
proposing  to  see  what  was  going  on  in 
the  world.  First  he  found  his  thumb. 
He  could  think  so  much  better  thus.  How 
beautiful  it  was  to  be  always  waking  in 
a  new  room  !  There  was  variety  for  you  ! 
But  this  was  a  little  different  from  any¬ 
thing  else  and,  yes,  much  finer !  And 
see!  A  bird!  Well,  not  a  live  one  may¬ 
be,  but  a  blue  bird  stuck  right  in  a  blue 
window !  He  got  real  excited  over  it  in 
a  quiet,  meditative  sort  of  way.  .  .  . 

From  a  distance  Alice  watched  him. 
Going  to  sleep  had  been  wonderful.  But 
she  never  could  have  imagined  anything 
like  a  child  waking  up !  He  went  through 
his  morning  exercises  and  was  surprised 
to  see  his  tiny  hands  on  the  ends  of  his 
arms.  He  scowled  a  little  at  them.  Yet 


did  you  know',  Alfred?”  _ 

“I  seem  to  remember  hearing  noises,” 
he  said  watching  her  as  she  took  the 
baby  in  her  arms  and  held  him  against 
the  rich  lace  and  satin  at  her  breast— 
“terrible  noises — and  something  after  me 
—and  trying  to  get  away  from  it  and  all 
at  once.  Allie,  T  beard  a  real  sound! 
Real  crying!  a  little  bit  of  a  cry  but  it 
was  like  a  veil  being  torn  away!  I  think 
he  had— what  is  it  they  have?” 

“Colic?”  ! 

“Colic!  Sure!  don’t  I  know?  I  walked 
a  thousand  miles  with  him  up  over  my 
shoulder.  And  say !  I  bet  I  know  some¬ 
thing  you  don’t !  He’s  got  a  funny  hinge 
right  here  where  his  head  hitches  on  and 
you  have  to  keep  your  hand  there.  My 
arm  was  numb!  But  if  I  forgot  and  let 
go  for  a  single  second  his  head  would  get 
loose!  Honest.  Allie,  I’m  sleepy!  Think 
I’ll  go  up  to  bed  now.” 

“Sleep  here  a  while,  dear.  I  want  to  put 
up  some  new  hangings  in  your  room  this 
morning,  and  the  floor  needs  waxing. 

“He  looks  like  you,  Allie!  We — we’re 
going  to  keep  him?” 

‘•I — just  brought  him  home  for  one 
night — but  I  wish.”  she  could  not  speak 
more  for  the  wild  beating  of  her  heart. 

HE  smiled  a  little,  the  first  smile  she 
had  seen  for  many  weeks,  took  a 
crumpled  check  out  of  his  pocket  and  laid 
it  in  her  hand.  “That  $5,000.”  he  said 
casually,  “has  been  in  my  pocket  for  a 
good  long  time  waiting  for  some  doctor 
that  knew  what  ailed  me.  I've  dangled 
it  before  their  eyes  and  offered  to  pay  on 
delivery.  And  this  just  about  kicked  it 
to  smithereens.”  • 

“What  is  it  for,  Alfred?”  By  this  time 
the  baby  was  endorsing  the  check  and 
making  moist,  meditative  remarks  that 
sounded  like  “blub  lub.”  “W  hat  is  it  for, 
Alfred — this  money?” 

“Why — well,  now — don’t  we  pay  for 
him?”  She  looked  at  Alfred  a  moment, 
wide-eyed.  “You  didn’t  think  I  bought 
this?  You  didn't  think  all  the  money 
we’ve  got  and  the  Averys  have  got  and 
the  Briscoms  and  this  whole  drive  could 
get  together  if  it  turned  all  its  stocks  and 
bonds  into  solid  gold  could  buy  this? 
Why  this — ” 

“And  there  are — ”  he  sat  up  a  little 
to  compass  this  new  idea — “many  of 
them?  Thousands!  I’ve  been  finding 
out.  And  we  need  them  more  than  they 
need  us!  Oh.  he’s  paid  for,  dear!  I — 
wish  I  knew  who  paid — ” 

“Well,  the  Averys  need  a — baby.  Take 
this  and  get  one  boarded  till  they  get 
back  from  Europe.” 

She  buried  her  face  in  the  little  shoul¬ 
der.  She  had  never  been  a  beautiful 
woman,  but  at  the  eyes  she  lifted  now 
he  drew  in  his  breath  sharply:  “Allie'.’ 
he  cried.  “Why,  Allie!” 

"Do  you  want  to  kiss  us  good  night?” 
She  leaned  over  him.  the  child  in  her  arms. 

He  smiled  up  at  her,  a  bit  shame¬ 
facedly,  yet  very  happily,  for  all  that. 
“In  tlie  night,”  lie  confessed,  “when  he 
was  asleep  at  last — and  I  was  so  tired — 
I  kissed  him — Allie — here,  on  his  fore¬ 
head.  I  never  dreamed  it  was  like  that 
—I  don’t  think  I  can  sleep  now,  but  I’ll 
kiss  you  both  good  night  and  good  morn¬ 
ing!  Is  the  sun  shining,  Allie?” 

“There  was  never  a  morning  like  it  in 
all  the  world !” 

"I  keei  i  thinking  of  him — I  can’t  get 
my  mind  off  from  him — and  the  funny 
hinge  in  his  neck.  And  to  think  you 
can't  buy  'em  with  money!'' 
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Gillette 


the  Practical  Gift  for 
His  Christmas 


SPECIAL  welcome  this 
Christmas  for  the  useful 
lift!  Every  dealer  will  tell 
you  that  he  is  selling  more 
Gillettes  this  year  than 
ever. 

Here  indeed  is  a  gift  that 
means  everything  practical 
to  a  man— a  better  shave, 
and  the  saving  of  fees  and 
tips! 

See  the  Gillette  sets  in  the 
stores:  — 

The  “Bulldog”  is  the  new  stocky- 
handled  model,  with  extra  weight, 
different  grip,  balance  and  swing 
to  the  stroke. 

The  “Aristocrat,”  another  new 


model,  is  cased  in  French  Ivory,  in 
line  with  the  latest  idea  of  the  day 
in  men’s  toilet  articles. 

A  dozen  different  styles  — $5 
to  $50. 

To  the  man  who  already  owns 
one  Gillette— give  a  different 
style,  a  Combination  or  Travel¬ 
ers’  Set,  a  “Bulldog”  Gillette  or 
an  “Aristocrat.” 

For  a  small  gift  at  50c.  or  $1, 
the  Gillette  owner  will  be  more 
grateful  for  a  packet  of  Gillette 
Blades  than  for  anything  else 
you  could  get  him  for  the  same 
money. 

Dealers  everywhere.  Buy 
early.  Assortments  are  better 
and  choice  easier  than  when  the 
Gillette  counters  are  crowded 
with  last-minute  buyers. 


GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR  COMPANY,  BOSTON 


KNOWN  THE 


WORLD  OVER 


The 

Successful 

Treatment 

of 


TUBERCULOSIS 


Depends  upon  proper  care  in  a  suit¬ 
able  climate.  Albuquerque,  the  Heart 
of  the  Well  Country,  possesses  the 
desirable  qualities  of  low  humidity 
and  high  altitude  as  does  no  other 
spot  in  the  West  or  Southwest.  Ag¬ 
ricultural  development  and  railroad 
facilities  account  for  the  compara¬ 
tively  low  cost  of  living  and  a  met¬ 
ropolitan  development.  Sanatoria 
and  health  seekers’  accommodations 
unexcelled.  Magnificent  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  investment  and  ability. 

For  attractive  booklet  descriptive 
of  climate,  etc.,  address 

HEALTH  DEPARTMENT 

Commercial  Club 

ALBUQUERQUE,  NEW  MEXICO 


Over 

G,000 

Styles 


Stone 
Set  Rings, 
Signets, 
Bands  and 
Emblems, 
Wedding  Rings, 
iamond  Mountings 


Your  Engagement  Ring 

Holds  valuable  stones  as  well 
as  precious  sentiment.  There 
must  be  wear  in  the  setting- 
full  measure  of  pure  gold  in  the 
assay. 

If  you  believe,  as  we  do,  that  a 
trademark  is  a  promise,  you  will  know 
why  we  have  maintained  the  O-B  l  ing 
standard  so  rigidly  for  thirty-five 
years.  Your  fine  jeweler  is  glad  to 
point  out  the  O-B  mark  when  he  sells 
you  a  ring. 

Send  for  tlie  O-B  Ring  Book,  show¬ 
ing  a  selection  of  tlie  latest  styles  in 
rings.  Your  name  on  a  post  card 
brings  it  free. 

Ostby  &  Barton  Co. ,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Rings  in  the  World 

0B“e 

RINGS 


Own  Your  Business — Make  Two  Profits 

bowling.  Everybody  wants  to  play.  Valuable  premiums  to  in  a|4||U« 
crease  the  interest  of  bowlers.  Alleys  38  to  50  feet  long.  Can  be 
set  up  in  a  half-day.  No  pin-boys.  Only  attendant  needed  is  man  LAyilUtfl » 
to  take  in  money.  Write  today  for  agent’s  proposition  and  letteis^g, 
showing  what  others  have  earned  on  small  investment.  — 

THE  TEN-PINNET  COMPANY,  4  Van  Buren  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


COLLIER’S  FOR  DECEMBER  12,  1914 


You  may  find  details  in 
which  you  might  have 
been  satisfied  with  less— 
none  in  which  you  could 
have  asked  for  more 


An  ordinarily  good  magneto  might  have 
answered  —  this  is  the  highest  type  of 
waterproof  Eisemann 


The  price  of  the  car  complete  is  $785 
f.  o.  b.  Detroit 


Dodge  Brothers,  Detroit 


warnm. 


Publications  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service 


The  Public  Health  Service  has  a  number  of  bulletins 
available  for  free  distribution.  T  hese  cover  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  “Sewage-Polluted  Water  Supplies  in  Relation  to 
Infant  Mortality,”  “Sanitary  Advice  for  Summer  Tour¬ 
ists,”  “Whooping  Cough — Its  Nature  and  Prevention,” 
“Antimalarial  Measures  for  Farmhouses  and  Planta¬ 
tions,”  “Country  Schools  and  Rural  Sanitation,”  “Pella¬ 
gra,”  “The  Relation  of  Climate  to  the  Treatment  of 
Pulmonary  Tuberculosis,”  “Tuberculosis:  Its  Nature 
and  Prevention,”  “Open-Air  Schools  for  the  Cure  and 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,”  “The  Citizen  and  Public 
Health,”  “Infant  Feeding,”  “Disinfectants,  Their  Use 
and  Application  in  the  Prevention  of  Communicable 
Disease,”  and  kindred  matters.  Many  of  these  should 
prove  interesting  to  laymen  as  well  as  to  physicians  and 
trained  nurses.  A  full  list  of  these  bulletins  (not  the  bulletins 
themselves )  and  information  on  how  to  obtain  them  will  be 
sent  to  all  those  who  will  write  to  Collier’s  Washington 
Bureau,  prior  to  December  22,  1914,  901  Munsey 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  This  service  for  Collier’s 
readers  is  entirely  without  charge. 
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iting  troops  at  tlififfront  I  liave  invariably 
found  that  a  newspaper  was  a  far  more 
useful  passport  than  any  laissez  panxer 
from  the  General  Staff.  We  do  not  realize 
how  the  officers  and  men,  waiting  in  the 
trenches  week  after  week,  are  cut  off  from 
the  news  of  the  big  operations  in  which 
they  are  taking  such  a  microscopically 
small  part.  As  a  Tommy  said  to  me  one 
day  :  "Why,  I  might  as  well  be  a  bloomin’ 
insect  in  the  middle  of  a  bloomin’ 
Stilton  cheese  for  all  I  know  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  rest  of  the  war  or  the 
rest  of  the  world  !”  Then  after  a  while 
the  tobacco-supply  proposition  becomes  a 
very  important  one.  It  is  extraordi¬ 
nary  what  a  lot  of  tobacco  can  be  con¬ 
sumed  by  intrenched  men  in  a  week  of 
inactivity  or  very  desultory  fighting.  The 
Belgians  are  inveterate  smokers,  mainly 
of  cigarettes.  I  have  frequently  seen 
them  smoking  when  serving  field  guns  or 
mitrailleuse  in  action,  and  throughout 
the  best  regulated  hospital  wards  attend¬ 
ants  and  doctors  alike  could  be  seen 
going  about  with  the  eternal  cigarette  or 
cigar  in  their  mouths. 

Very  Close  to  Life 

LYING  ill  the  trenches,  in  the  night  par- 
ticularly,  as  I  have  been  doing  for  sev¬ 
eral  nights  during  the  last  two  months,  it 
is  strange  how  confidential  the  men  lying 
in  the  straw  beside  you  will  become  and 
what  interesting  life  histories  are  un¬ 
rolled.  I  spent  a  night  in  one  of  the 
trenches  close  to  the  bridge  at  Termonde, 
while  the  smoke  was  still  rising  from 
the  ruins  of  what  a  few  hours  before 
had  been  the  beautiful  town  hall.  The 
Germans  had  taken  possession  of  the 
ruins  of  this  much-fouglit-for  town  during 
the  afternoon.  When  the  fighting  had 
ceased  about  six  o’clock  we  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  the  beautiful  carrillon 
ring  out,  the  silvery-toned  bells  sounding 
wonderfully  sweet  across  the  swift  and 
silent  flowing  waters  of  the  Scheldt.  The 
Germans  kept  ringing  them  for  about 
half  an  hour  and  then  there  was  silence, 
and  shortly  after,  to  the  horror  of  us  on¬ 
lookers,  we  saw  a  glow  around  the  town 
hall  and  presently  tongues  of  flame  dart¬ 
ing  from  the  windows,  which  soon 
increased  to  a  huge  conflagration,  which 
burned  and  glowed  across  the  river 
throughout  the  night.  The  Belgians  had 
burned  down  the  bridge,  but  the  Germans 
from  the  opposite  bank  kept  up  a  con¬ 
stant  sniping  which  made  sleep  well-nigh 
impossible.  The  men  beside  me  kept  tell¬ 
ing  of  their  experiences  during  the  war, 
and  pretty  lurid  stories  they  were.  One 
belonged  to  Louvain  and  had  no  news 
for  a  month  of  his  .young  wife  and  two 
children  or  whether  his  little  chateau 
still  stood.  Another  came  from  Liege,  an¬ 
other  from  Malines.  The  last  that  he 
had  heard  of  his  wife  was  that  she  had 
been  sent  off  to  Aix-la-Chapelle.  A  young 
noncommissioned  officer  beside  me  said 
that  there  was  one  way  in  which,  if 
he  got  through  the  war,  it  might  do 
him  some  good.  He  had  been  for  a  long 
time  in  love  with  a  very  pretty  and  at¬ 
tractive  girl,  but  her  father  would  not 
allow  him  to  marry  her,  as  he  was  too 
firmly  addicted  to  the  cup  that  cheers 
and  likewise  inebriates.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  various  good  resolutions  and  innu¬ 
merable  new  leaves  turned  over,  he 
never  succeeded  in  reaching  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  Continuous  sobriety  which  his 
father-in-law  considered  essential.  Since 
the  outbreak  of  war,  however,  there 
had  been  for  him  a  period  of  en¬ 
forced  abstinence,  and  now  he  said  he 
felt  perfectly  confident  that  he  would 
never  drink  again  and  that  if  he  lived 
through  the  war  he  would  be  able  to 
marry  his  Henriette.  By  the  light  of  a 
match  he  showed  me  her  photograph, 
and,  from  what  I  saw  of  it,  the  only 
surprising  thing  was  that  he  had  not  gone 
on  the  water  wagon  for  her  sake  even 
without  the  assistance  of  the  enforced 
abstinence  of  a  campaign. 

The  Death  of  Beauty 

IT  seemed  a  long  night  of  waiting,  the 
outer  seen  through  a  narrow  slit,  the 
Venetian  blind  interval  aperture,  the 
porthole  of  our  trenclv  The  swift-flowing 
river  in  the  foreground,  the  glowing 
embers  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Ter¬ 
monde  making  ruddy  tracks  across  the 
surface.  A  sunset  effect,  the  sunset  of 
great  art  work,  the  thought  of  a  great 
artist,  of  a  great  architect  whose  art 
seems  lost  in  the  modern  materialism  of 


our  time.  We  do  not  realize  what  we  are 
losing  in  this  destruction  of  the  great  art 
structures  of  Flanders.  Men  are  killed, 
but  men  remain  alive  with  women  enough 
to  breed  boy  children  to  replace  the  gaps 
in  this  vast  mortality  of  war.  But  in  the 
great  art  works  of  Flanders,  with  every 
pyre  that  mushrooms  to  the  sky  we  must 
feel  that  at  its  base  lies  something  in 
charred  ashes  that  can  never  be  replaced. 
Next  year  the  women  of  Flanders  can  in¬ 
crease  the  population  with  perfect  babies ; 
the  belfry  of  Termonde  can  never  be  re¬ 
born.  The  rush  and  hustle  of  our  mate¬ 
rialized  civilization  seems  to  have  robbed 
us  of  that  repose  which  is  necessary  for 
the  production  and  development  of  great 
art.  I  was  at  the  little  town  of  Oude- 
narde  ten  days  ago.  and  after  the  feast  of 
seeing  the  town  hall  there,  which  is  a  deli¬ 
cate  dream  of  the  loveliest  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture,  I  then  journeyed  along  to  see  the 
big  cathedral  standing  severe  and  superb, 
its  base  half  concealed  by  little  houses 
nestling  round  it.  It  stood  up,  however, 
as  a  great  Gibraltar  of  architecture,  se¬ 
vere.  weather-stained,  majestic,  the  old 
stone  of  it  weather-beaten  into  a  fine, 
hollow,  gray  tint.  The  town  being  al¬ 
most  deserted  and  the  church  closed,  it 
was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  I 
found  entrance;  and  then  what  a  pity 
I  succeeded  !  The  interior  had  been  re¬ 
stored — and  what  a  sacrilege  of  restora¬ 
tion  it  was !  Tawdry  painting,  plaster 
facing  over  venerable  pillars,  stenciled 
painting  over  smooth  walls  in  the  sanctu¬ 
aries  of  the  chapels.  This  is  what  the  mod¬ 
ern  artists  of  Belgium  consider  restora¬ 
tion.  Herein  lies  the  agony  of  Belgium, 
the  agony  of  art  throughout  the  world. 
There  are  things  which  can  never  be  re¬ 
stored.  What  was  of  modern  Belgium, 
or  what  will  be,  is  great  at  railway  build¬ 
ing,  turning  out  machinery,  making  the 
things  of  life  comfortable  and  cheap — 
telephones,  typewriters,  bicycles — but 
never,  never  again  until  the  end  of 
the  world  will  Flanders  or  the  world  be 
able  to  replace  the  art  works  in  stone, 
in  glass,  or  in  painting  that  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Germans  during  the  last 
eighty  days.  There  is  a  lot  of  waiting 
about  war,  but  the  worst  waiting  is  for 
that  which  never  can  come  back. 

Envoys  of  Mercy 

FEW  weeks  ago  I  was  thrown  into 
company  with  a  lot  of  people — an  Eng¬ 
lish  corps  of  ambulance  workers — whose 
only  worry  it  was  that  they  were  weary 
from  waiting  for  wounded.  It  was  more 
or  less  an  amateur  corps,  but,  unlike 
many  others,  it  was  out  for  genuine  work. 
I  used  to  chaff  some  of  them  about  their 
bloodthirsty  desire  for  wounded  and  im¬ 
press  on  them  the  maxim  that  the  action 
of  war  largely  consisted  in  waiting,  and 
that  wounded,  like  other  things,  would 
come  to  them  who  knew  how  to  wait. 
Sure  enough,  for  the  last  few  weeks  they 
have  not  uttered  a  whisper  of  complaint. 
The  waiting,  in  fact,  has  been  done  by 
the  wounded,  and  great  good  work  has 
been  done  by  these  English  ladies  and 
young  doctors,  who  have  had  the  pluck 
to  go  out  and  find  men  grievously  and 
badly  wounded,  who  lay  waiting  for 
those  who  had  courage  enough  to  bring 
them  back  from  the  fighting  line  to  the 
nearest  Red  Cross  ambulance.  At  Grim- 
bergen  I  can  vouch  for  two  instances 
where  a  very  gallant  officer  and  his  com¬ 
rade  were  found  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
evening  and  brought  back,  who  had  been 
under  the  rain,  lying  helpless  from  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning  until  six  o’clock 
in  the  evening  waiting  for  some  one  to 
succor  them.  They  were  found  by  an 
English  doctor  and  a  plucky  little  Eng¬ 
lish  girl,  who,  bless  her  heart !  hates 
publicity,  and  carried  back  with  great 
difficulty  to  a  Red  Cross  wagon,  while 
otherwise  they  could  not  have  waited 
through  the  night. 

Publicity  is  one  of  the  penalties  of 
pluck,  however.  Her  name  is  Lady  Doro- 
thie  Fielding,  and  Dr.  Hector  Munro  was 
the  organizer  of  that  corps  which  did 
such  excellent  work. 

Perhaps  the  worst  waiting  in  this  war  is 
that  of  those  at  home  waiting  for  news 
of  those  who  are  dear  to  them — Belgian 
men  whose  wives  they  have  not  heard  of 
since  Louvain  and  similar  towns  occupied 
by  the  Germans.  Mothers  and  wives  and 
sisters  who,  through  weary  weeks,  have 
heard  no  tidings  of  their  menkind.  and 
the  women  who  wait  awake  through  the 
long  morning  hours  for  the  daily  paper 
to  scan  therein  the  roll  of  honor. 


The  Work  of  War 

(  Concluded  from  page  9 ) 

paper  is,  of  course,  a  godsend,  and  in  vis- 
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Senator  Phelan  Speaks  for  Himself 


Editor  Collikr’s  : 

I  HAVE  noticed  in  a  recent  number  ot 
Collier’s  a  comment  and  challenge. 
Oil  the  authority  of  “a  resident  of  Braw¬ 
ls  Cal..”  you  attribute  to  me  these 
words:  “California  needs  a  Democratic 
Senator  who  can  bring  home  the  bacon 
from  a  Democratic  Administration. 

I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  used  no 
such  language  at  any  time  during  the 
campaign.  Brawley  is  a  city  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  Valley,  which  has  been  redeemed 
from  a  desert  within  the  last  ten  years, 
by  taking  water  from  the  Colorado  River, 
and  putting  four  hundred  thousand  acres 
under  cultivation.  The  Colorado  River 
is  subject  to  overflow,  and  threatens  to 
devastate  this  very  productive  country. 
To  restrain  it  is  a  gigantic  undertaking. 
The  Federal  Government  has,  in  other 
States,  notably  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
under  its  policy  of  internal  improve¬ 
ments,  protected  extensive  areas.  The 
Colorado  River  runs  through  Mexico, 
and  therefore  involves  an  interna¬ 
tional  "question ;  and,  in  fact,  the  divert¬ 
ing  dam,  in  this  instance,  is  located  in 
Mexico. 

specification  of  details.  I 
to  aid  the  people  of  Im- 
I  have  no  familiarity 
nor  the  “pork  barrel.” 


You  Want  to  Know  the  Merits  of 
the  Great  War,  of  Course 


Without  any 
have  promised 
perial  Valley, 
with  “bacon,” 


Doubtless  tlie  Federal  Government  lias 
been  grossly  imposed  upon  in  the  past, 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  manj 
meritorious  propositions  which  suffer  bj 
the  porcine  political  propensities  of  men 
in  power ;  but  I  challenge  Collier  s  to 
show  that  California  has  been  the  bene¬ 
ficiary  of  the  “pork  barrel,”  or  that  au\ 
of  her  projects  are  without  substantial 
merit.  I  think  it  is  time  enough  to  criti¬ 
cize  a  Senator-elect  when  he  takes  a  defi¬ 
nite  stand  in  favor  of  a  specific  ap¬ 
propriation.  In  a  general  way,  I  know 
now  that  the  Imperial  Valley  is  entitled 
to  Federal  aid,  and  I  do  not  assume  that 
Collier’s  has  even  ventured  to  gainsay 
it.  It  is  an  empire  in  itself,  which  its 
pioneers  have  given  to  the  nation  at 
great  sacrifice  and  cost.  They  have  added 
a  page  of  real  achievement  to  the  mar¬ 
velous  history  of  the  West,  which  is  a 
common  heritage,  and  belongs  to  the 
nation.  The  West  is  not  foreign  terri¬ 
tory,  and  the  wisdom  of  Woodrow  M  il- 
son's  Administration  has  realized  it.  The 
land  is  being  preserved  and  safeguarded 
for  countless  millions  of  men. 

You  must  distinguish  between  political 
“pork”  and  legitimate  appropriations. 
Needless  and  wasteful  appropriations  of 
public  money  shall  always  meet  my  con¬ 
demnation.  James  D.  Phelan. 


What  you  get  in  the  newspaper 
is  only  the  story  of  one  day,  ox  of  a 
few  hours  of  one  day,  and  imper¬ 
fect  at  that. 

You  cannot  understand  this 
war  by  reading  a  newspaper  any 
more  than  you  can  appreciate  a 
symphony  or  an  opera  by  seeing 
in  print  a  bar  or  a  phrase  from  it. 

To  understand  the  present  or  to 
forecast  the  future  you  have  got 
to  know  something  about  the  past. 

You  don’t  hire  office  help  with¬ 
out  learning  something  of  the 

To  give  you  this  foundation  to  build 


record  of  the  man  you’re  taking 
on.  You  judge  how  he’ll  work  for 
you  by  how  he  has  worked  for 
others. 

So,  to  know  something  about 
the  war  now,  you  must  learn  what 
led  up  to  it;  you  must  get  some 
idea  of  the  diplomatic  and  military 
history  of  Europe  in  the  past  two 
generations;  you  must  know  the 
political  undercurrents  and  inter¬ 
national  cross-purposes  and  rival¬ 
ries  in  which  the  war  has  found  its 
mainsprings. 

on  we  will  send  you  free  upon  request 
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The  Truce  of  God 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


been  gone  since  tlie  spring.  She  may  not 
love  me  now.” 

“She  will  love  you.  It  is  the  way  of 
mothers— to  keep  on  loving.” 

“I  am  still  a  girl.” 

“You  are  still  her  child.” 

But  seeing  that  she  trembled,  lie  put 
his  ragged  cloak  about  her  and  talked 
to  comfort  her,  although  his  muscles 
ached,  for  sleep. 

He  told  her  a  fable  of  the  countryside, 
of  that  abbot  who.  having  duly  served  his 

Hod,  died  and  appeared  at  the  heavenly 
gates  for  admission.  “A  slave  of  the 
Lord.”  he  replied  when  asked  his  name. 
But  he  was  refused.  So  he  went  away 
and  labored  seven  years  again  at  good 
deeds  and  returned.  "A  servant  of  the 
Lord,”  he  called  himself,  and  again  he 
was  refused.  Yet  another  seven  years 
he  labored  and  came  in  all  humility  to 
the  gate.  “A  child  of  the  Lord.”  said 
the  abbot,  who  had  gained  both  wisdom 
and  humility.  And  the  gates  opened. 

ALL  that  day  came  peasants  up  the 
.  hill  with  their  Christmas  dues  of  one 
fowl  out  of  eight,  of  barley  and  wheat. 
The  courtyard  had  assumed  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  great  warehouse.  Those  that 
were  prosperous  came  a-riding.  hissing 
geese  and  chickens  and  grain  in  bags 
across  the  saddle.  The  poorer  trudged 
afoot. 

Among  the  latter  came  the  girl  Joan 
of  the  market  square.  She  brought  no 
grain,  but  fowls  only,  and  of  these  but 
two.  She  took  the  steep  ascent  like  a 
thoroughbred,  muscles  working  clean 
under  glowing  skin,  her  deep  bosom 
rising  evenly,  treading  like  a  queen 
among  the  clutter  of  peasants. 

And  when  she  was  brought  into  the 
great  hall  her  head  went  yet  higher. 
It  pleased  the  young  seigneur  to  be  gra¬ 
cious.  But  he  eyed  her  much  as  he  had 
eyed  the  great  horse  that  morning  before 
lie  cut  it  with  the  whip..  She  was  but 
a  means  to  an  end.  Such  love  and  ten¬ 
derness  as  were  in  him  had  gone  out  to 
tin-  gentle  wife  he  had  put  away  from 
him.  and  had  died — of  Clotilde. 

So  Charles  apprised  her  and  found 
her,  although  but  a  means,  very  beauti¬ 
ful.  Only  the  bishop  turned  away  his 
head. 

“Joan,”  said  Charles,  “do  you  know 
why  I  have  sent  for  you?” 

The  girl  looked  down.  But  although 
she  quivered,  it  was  not  with  fright. 

“I  do,  sire." 

Something  of  a  sardonic  smile  played 
around  the  seigneur’s  mouth.  The  but¬ 
terfly  came  too  quietly  to  the  net. 

“We  are  but  gloomy  folk  here,  rough 
soldiers  and’  few  women.  It  1ms  been 
in  my  mind — ”  Here  he  saw  the  bishop’s 
averted  head,  and  scowled.  What  had 
been  in  his  mind  be  forgot,  lie  said: 
“I  would  have  you  come  willingly,  or 
not  at  all.” 

At  that  she  lifted  her  head  and  looked 
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at  him.  “You  know  I  will  come.”  she 
said.  “I  can  do  nothing  else,  but  I  do 
not  come  willingly,  my  lord.  You  are 
asking  too  much.” 

The  bishop  turned  his  head  hopefully. 

“Why?” 

“You  are  a  hard  man.  my  lord.” 

If  she  meant  to  anger  him.  she  failed. 
They  were  not  soft  days.  A  man  hid 
such  tenderness  as  he  had  under  grim- 
ness,  and  prayed  in  the  churches  for 
phlegm. 

“I  am  a  fighting  man.  I  have  no  gen¬ 
tle  ways.”  Then  a  belated  memory  came 
to  him.  “I  give  no  tenderness  and  ask 
none.  But  such  kindness  as  you  have, 
lavish  on  the  child  Clotilde.  She  is — - 
much  alone.” 

With  the  mention  of  Clotilde’s  name 
came  a  vision :  Instead  of  this  splendid 
peasant  wench  he  seemed  to  see  the 
graceful  and  drooping  figure  of  the 
woman  he  had  put  away  because  she 
had  not  borne  him  a  son.  He  closed 
l-.is  eyes,  and  the  girl,  taking  it  for  dis¬ 
missal.  went  away. 

When  he  opened  them  there  was  only 
the  fire  and  the  dogs  about  it,  and  the 
bishop,  who  was  preparing  to  depart. 

“I  shall  not  stay,  my  lord,”  said  the 
bishop.  “The  thing  is  desecration.  No 
good  can  come  from  such  a  bond.  It  is 
Christmas  and  the  Truce  of  God,  and 
yet  you  do  this  evil  thing.” 

So  the  bishop  went,  muffled  in  a  cloak, 
and  mantled  with  displeasure.  And  with 
him.  now  that  Clotilde  had  fled,  went  all 
that  was  good  and  open  to  the  sun  from 
the  gray  castle  of  Charles  the  Fair. 


AT  evening  Joan  came  again,  still  afoot, 

L  but  now  clad  in  her  best.  She  came 
alone,  and  the  men  at  the  gates,  in¬ 
structed,  let  her  in.  Sin*  gazed  around 
the  courtyard  with  its  burden  of  grain 
that  had  been  crushed  out  of  her  people 
below,  with  its  loitering  soldiers  and 
cackling  fowls,  and  she  shivered  as  the 
gates  closed  behind  her. 

She  was  a  good*girl,  as  the  times  went, 
and  she  knew  well  that  she  had  been 
brought  up  the  hill  as  the  stallion  that 
morning  had  been  driven  down.  She 
remembered  the  cut  of  the  whip,  and 
in  the  twilight  of  the  courtyard  she 
stretched  out  her  arms  toward  the  little 
town  below,  where  the  old  man  her 
father  lived  in  semidarkness,  and 
where  on  that  Christmas  evening  the 
women  were  gathered  in  the  churches  to 
pray. 

Having  no  seasonable  merriment  in 
himself.  Charles  surrounded  himself  that 
night  with  cheer.  A  band  of  wandering 
minstrels  had  arrived  to  sing,  the  great 
fire  blazed,  the  dogs  around  it  gnawed 
tln>  bones  of  the  Christmas  feast.  But 
when  the  troubadours  would  have  sung 
of  the  Nativity,  he  bade  them  in  a  great 
voice  to  have  done.  So  they  sang  of  war, 
and.  remembering  his  cousin  Philip,  his 
eyes  blazed. 
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When  Joan  came,  he  motioned  her  to  a 
seat  beside  him,  not  on  his  right  hand, 
but  on  his  left,  and  there  he  let  her  sit 
without  speech.  But  his  mind  was  work¬ 
ing  busily.  He  would  have  a  son,  and  the 
King  would  legitimize  him.  Then  let 
Philip  go  hang.  These  lands  of  his  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach  and  as  far  again 
would  never  go  to  him. 

The  minstrels  sang  of  war,  and  of 
his  own  great  deeds,  but  there  was  no 
one  of  them  with  so  beautiful  a  voice 
as  that  of  the  fool,  who  could  sing  only 
of  peace. 

Their  songs  soothed  his  hurt  pride. 
This  was  he :  these  things  he  had  done. 
If  the  bishop  had  not  turned  sour  and 
gone,  he  would  have  heard  what  they 
sang.  He  might  have  understood,  too,  the 
craving  of  his  warrior  soul  for  a  war¬ 
rior  son,  for  one  to  hold  what  he  had 
gathered  at  such  cost.  Back  always  to 
this  burning  hope  of  his. 

JOAN  sat  on  his  left  hand  and  went  hot 
and  cold,  hot  with  shame  and  cold  with 
fear.  So  now,  his  own  glory  as  a  warrior 
commencing  to  pall  on  him,  Charles 
would  have  more  tribute,  this  time  as 
lord  of  peace.  He  would  celebrate  this 
day  of  days,  and  at  the  same  time  throw 
a  sop  to  Providence. 

He  would  release  the  Jew. 

The  troubadours  sang  louder;  fresh 
liquor  was  passed  about;  Charles  waited. 

He  remembered  Clotilde  then.  She 
should  see  him  do  this  noble  thing. 
Since  her  mother  had  gone  she  had  shrunk 
from  him.  Now  let  her  see  how  magnani¬ 
mous  he  could  be.  He,  the  seigneur, 
who  held  life  and  death  in  his  hands, 
would  this  day  give,  not  death,  but  life. 

Being  not  displeased  with  himself,  he 
turned  at  last  toward  Joan  and  put  a 
hand  over  hers.  “You  see,”  he  said.  “I 
am  not  so  hard  a  man.  By  this  Christian 
act  shall  I  celebrate  your  arrival.” 

But  the  Jew  did  not  come.  The  singers 
learned  the  truth,  and  sang  with  watch¬ 
ful  eyes.  The  seigneur’s  anger  was  known 
to  be  mighty,  and  to  strike  close  at  hand. 
Ouillem.  the  jailer,  had  been  waiting  for 
the  summons. 

News  had  come  to  him  late  in  the 
afternoon  that  had  made  him  indifferent 
to  his  fate.  The  girl  Joan,  whom  he 
loved,  had  come  up  the  hill  at  the  over¬ 
lord’s  summons.  So,  instead  of  raising 
an  alarm,  Guillem  had  waited  sullenly. 
Death,  which  yesterday  he  would  have 
blenched  to  behold,  now  beckoned  him. 
When  he  was  brought  in,  he  stood  with 
folded  arms  and  asked  no  mercy. 

“He  is  gone,  my  lord,”  said  Guillem, 
and  waited.  He  did  not  glance  at  the  girl. 

“Gone?”  said  Charles.  Then  he  laughed, 
such  laughter  as  turned  the  girl  cold. 

“Gone,  earth  clod?  How  now?  Per¬ 
haps  you  too  wished  to  give  a  hostage  to 
fortune,  to  forestall  me  in  mercy?” 

He  turned  to  the  girl  beside  him. 

“You  see,”  he  said,  “to  what  lengths 
this  spirit  of  the  Holy  Day  extends  itself. 
Our  friend  here — ”  Then  he  saw  her 
face  and  knew  the  truth. 

The  smile  set  a  little  on  his  lips. 

“Why,  then,”  he  said  to  the  jailer, 
“such  mercy  should  have  its  reward.”  He 
turned  to  Joan.  “What  say  you?  Shall 
I  station  him  at  your  door,  sweet  lady, 
as  a  guard  of  honor?” 

Things  went  merrily  after  that,  for 
Guillem  drew  a  knife,  and  made,  not 
for  the  seigneur,  but  for  Joan.  The  trouba¬ 
dours  feared  to  stop  singing  without  a 
signal,  so  they  sang  through  white  lips. 
The  dogs  gnawed  at  their  bones  and 
the  seigneur  sat  and  smiled,  showing 
his  teeth.  Guillem,  finally  unhanded, 
stood  with  folded  arms  and  waited  for 
death. 

“It  is  the  time  of  the  Truce  of  God,” 
said  the  seigneur  softly,  and  knowing 
that  death  would  be  a  boon,  sent  him 
off  unhurt. 

The  village,  which  had  eaten  full,  slept 
early.  Down  the  hill  at  nine  o’clock 
came  half  a  dozen  men  at  arms  on  horse¬ 
back  and  clattered  through  the  streets. 
Word  went  about  quickly.  Great  oaken 
doors  were  unbarred  to  the  news : 

“The  child  Clotilde  is  gone,”  they  cried 
through  the  streets.  “TJp  and  arm.  The 
child  Clotilde  is  gone.” 

Joan,  deserted,  sat  alone  in  the  great 
hall.  For  the  seigneur  was  gone,  riding 
like  a  madman.  Flying  through  the 
Market  Square,  he  took  the  remains  of 
the  great  fire  at  a  leap.  He  had  but  one 
thought.  The  Jew  had  stolen  the  child; 
therefore,  to  find  the  Jew. 

In  the  blackest  of  the  night  he  found 
him,  sitting  by  the  road,  bent  over  his 
staff.  The  eyes  he  raised  to  Charles  were 
haggard  and  weary.  Charles  reined  his 


horse  back  on  his  haunches,  his  men  at 
arms  behind  him. 

“What  have  you  done  with  the  child?” 
“The  child?” 

“Out  with  it,”  cried  Charles  and  flung 
himself  from  his  horse.  If  the  Jew  were 
haggard,  Charles  was  more  so,  hard  bit¬ 
ten  of  terror,  pallid  to  the  lips. 

“I  have  seen  no  child.  That  is — ”  he 
hastened  to  correct  himself,  seeing 
Charles’s  face  in  the  light  of  a  torch — “I 
was  released  by  a  child — a  girl.  I  have 
not  seen  her  since.” 

He  spoke  with  the  simplicity  of  truth. 
In  the  light  of  the  torches,  Charles’s  face 
went  white.  “.She  released  you?”  he  re¬ 
peated  slowly.  “What  did  she  say?” 

“She  said  :  ‘It  is  the  birthday  of  our 
Lord,’  ”  repeated  the  Jew  slowly,  out  of 
his  weary  brain.  “  ‘And  I  am  doing  a 
good  deed.’  ” 

“Is  that  all?”  The  .Tew  hesitated. 

“Also  she  said :  ‘But  you  do  not  love 
our  Lord.’  ” 

Charles  swore  under  his  breath.  “And 
you  ?” 

“I  said  but  little.  I — ” 

“What  did  you  say?” 

“I  said  that  her  Lord  was  also  a  Jew.” 
He  was  fearful  of  giving  offense,  so  he 
hastened  to  add  :  “It  was  by  way  of  com¬ 
forting  the  child.  Only  that,  my  lord.” 

“She  said  nothing  else?”  The  seig¬ 
neur’s  voice  was  dangerously  calm. 

THE  Jew  faltered.  He  knew  the  gossip 
of  the  town.  “She  said — she  said  she 
wished  two  things,  my  lord.  To  be  a 
boy  and — to  see  her  mother.” 

Then  Charles  lifted  his  face  to  where 
the  stars  were  growing  dim  before  the 
uprising  of  the  dawn,  and  where,  as  far 
away  as  the  eye  could  reach  and  as  far 
again,  lay  the  castle  of  his  cousin  Philip 
of  the  Black  Beard.  And  the  rage  was 
gone  out  of  it.  For  suddenly  he  knew 
that,  on  that  feast  of  mother  and  child, 
Clotilde  had  gone  to  her  mother,  as  un¬ 
erringly  as  an  arrow  to  its  mark. 

And  with  the  rage  died  all  the  passion 
and  pride.  In  the  eyes  that  had  gazed  at 
Joan  over  the  parapet,  and  that  now 
turned  to  the  east,  there  was  reflected 
the  dawning  of  a  new  day. 

The  castle  of  Philip  the  Black  lay  in  a 
plain.  For  as  much  as  a  mile  in  every 
direction  the  forest  had  been  sacrificed 
against  the  loving  advances  of  his  cousin 
Charles.  Also  about  the  castle  was  a 
moat  in  which  swam  noisy  geese  and 
much  litter.  When,  shortly  after  dawn, 
the  sentry  at  the  drawbridge  saw  a  great 
horse  with  a  double  burden  crossing  the 
open  space  he  was  but  faintly  interested. 
A  belated  peasant  with  his  Christmas 
dues,  perhaps.  But  when,  on  the  lifting 
of  the  morning  haze,  he  saw  that  the 
horse  bore  two  children  and  one  a  girl, 
he  called  another  man  to  look. 

“Troubadours,  by  the  sound,”  said  the 
newcomer.  For  the  fool  was  singing  to 
cheer  his  lack  of  breakfast.  “Coming 
empty  of  belly,  as  come  all  troubadours.” 

But  the  sentry  was  dubious.  Minstrels 
were  a  slothful  lot,  averse  to  the  chill  of 
early  morning.  And  when  the  pair  came 
nearer  and  drew  up  beyond  the  moat,  the 
soldiers  were  still  at  a  loss.  The  fool’s 
wandering  eyes  and  tender  mouth  be¬ 
spoke  him  no  troubadour,  and  the  child 
rode  with  head  high  like  a  princess.  “I 
have  come  to  see  my  mother,”  Clotilde 
called,  and  demanded  admission,  clearly. 

Here  were  no  warriors,  but  a  fool  and 
a  child.  So  they  let  down  the  bridge  and 
admitted  the  pair.  But  they  raised  the 
bridge  at  once  again,  against  the  loving 
advances  of  Philip’s  cousin  Charles. 

BUT  once  in  the  courtyard,  Clotilde’s 
courage  began  to  fail  her.  Would  her 
mother  want  her?  Trayer  had  been  un¬ 
availing  and  she  was  still  a  girl.  And,  at 
first,  it  seemed  as  though  her  fears  had 
been  justified,  although  they  took  her 
into  the  castle  kindly  enough,  and  offered 
her  food  which  she  would  not  eat  and 
plied  her  with  questions  which  she  could 
not  answer.  “I  want  my  mother,”  was  the 
only  thing  they  could  get  out  of  her.  Her 
little  body  was  taut  as  a  string,  her  lips 
tight.  They  offered  her  excuses ;  the 
lady  mother  slept ;  now  she  was  rising 
and  must  be  clothed.  And  then  at  last 
they  told  her,  because  of  the  hunted  look 
in  her  eyes.  “She  is  ill,”  they  said.  “Wait 
but  a  little  and  you  shall  see  her.” 

Deadly  despair  had  Clotilde  in  its 
grasp  then.  They  were  gentle  with  her. 
but  never  before  had  her  mother  refused 
her  the  haven  of  her  outheld  arms.  Be¬ 
sides,  they  lied.  Their  eyes  were  shifty. 
She  could  see  in  their  faces  that  they 
kept  something  from  her. 

Philip,  having  confessed  himself  over- 
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“I  DID  SHOP  EARLY? 

SAYS  NANCY  GAY 

fj  “And  it  didn’t  take  me  long  to 
pick  out  just  the  most  delightful 
gifts  for  everyone. 

“I  decided  long  ago  that  the 
things  I  like  best  would  be  the 
most  likely  to  please  all  my  friends. 

“I  really  adore  pretty  lamps — 
the  cozy,  cheerful  kind  that  give 
no  trouble  and  are  so  comfortable 
to  read  by.  So  I  simply  bought 
gas  portable  table  lamps  for  Mrs. 
Jones,  Aunt  Mary  and  the  Smiths. 

CJ  ‘  As  for  the  rest  of  my  list,  there 
was  no  trouble  about  finding  suit¬ 
able  gifts  of  the  handy  gas  sort. 
A  gas  iron  for  mother,  a  gas  hot- 
water  heater  for  George’s  folks,  a 
gas  heating  stove  for  grandma — 
indeed,  it  would  surprise  you  to 
know  all  the  lovely,  useful  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts  that  can  be  purchased  at 
the  gas  office.  A  visit  there  will 
certainly  repay  you.” 

“The  Story  of  Nancy  Gay” 

is  a  snappy,  thoroughly  delightful 
little  book  that  will  be  mailed  you 
on  request,  absolutely  free.  After 
you  read  it  get  in  touch  With  your 
local  gas  company  and  learn  what 
good  gas  service  can  do  for  you. 

NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  GAS 
ASSOCIATION 

61  Broadway  New  York 


FREE  TRIAL 

You  can  own  a  Burrowes  T able.  $  I  or  mo 
down,  according  to  size  and  style.  Sim 
amount  each  month.  Prices  from  $  1 5  up  Ft 
quipment  of  Balls.  Cues,  etc.. 


Home  Billiard  Table 


Adapted  for  expert  play  and  home  practice.  Portable 
—  used  in  any  room  —  on  any  house  table  or  on  its 
Dwn  legs  or  folding  stand.  Quickly  set  aside — requires 
almost  no  room  when  not  in  use.  Send  for  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  explaining  free  trial  offer  with  prices,  terms 
of  payment  and  testimonials  from  thousands  of  owners. 
THE  E.  T.  BURROWES  CO.,  408  Centre  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

Mfrs.  Burrowes  Rustless  Insect  Screens  and  Folding  Card  Tables. 


For  His  Christmas 


Give  him  a  Rockwell  Reminder  for 
1915.  A  daily  calendar  (twelve 
monthly  pads)  on  bond  paper,  and 
leather  cover  holding:  two  months 
at  a  time.  Insert  new  pad  each 
month.  Note  engagements  ahead. 
Tear  off  leaves  daily  and  for¬ 
getting  is  impossible. 

Size  3  in.  by  5  in. 
Just  Jits  the  vest  pocket. 

Genuine  Pigskin  or  Seal  $1.00 
'  Fine  Black  Leather  .50 
Name  on  cover  in  gold  (extra'.  25 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  —  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

ROCKWELL  PRINTING  CO.,  1098  Clinton  St.,  Hoboken.  N.  J 


Tell  Tomorrow’s  Weather 

White’s  Weather  Prophet  forecasts  the 
weather  8  to  24  hours  in  advance. 
Not  a  toy  but  a  scientifically  con¬ 
structed  instrument  working  auto¬ 
matically. 

An  Ideal  Xmas  Gift 

Made  doubly  interesting  by  the  little 
figures  of  Hansel  and  Gretel  and  the 
Witch,  who  come  in  and  out  to  tell  you 
what  the  weather  will  be.  Handsome, 
reliable  and  everlasting. 

Size  61^  by  7\Z\  fully  guaranteed.  *f  QA 
AGENTS  WANTED  8ent  postpaid  in  U.  8.  and  Canada  for  — 

DAVID  WHITE,  Dept.  137,  41 9  East  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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iglit,  by  candlelight,  was  at  mass  when 
ie  pair  arrived.  Three  days  one  must 
nt  of  peace,  and  those  three  days,  to  be 
ot  entirely  lost,  he  prayed  for  success 
gainst  Charles. 

He  knelt  stiffly  in  his  cold  chapel,  and 
mde  his  supplications :  but  was  not  too 
agrossed  to  hear  the  drawbridge  chains, 
nd  to  prick  up  his  ears  to  the  clatter  of 
ae  gray  horse. 

So.  having  received  communion,  he 
iade  short  shrift  of  what  remained  to 
e  done,  and  got  to  his  feet. 

The  abbot,  whose  offices  were  finished, 
ad  also  heard  the  drawbridge  chains 
nd  let  him  go. 

When  he  saw  Clotilde,  he  frowned  and 
ten  smiled.  He  had  sons,  but  no  (laugh¬ 
er.  and  he  would  have  set  her  on  his 
boulder.  But  she  drew  away  haughtily. 

Philip  sat  in  a  chair  and  watched 
^  her  with  a  curious  smile  playing  about 
is  lips.'  Surely  enough  to  make  him 
mile,  that  he  should  play  host  to  the 
•ife  and  daughter  of  his  cousin  Charles. 

Because  of  that,  and  of  a  thing  that  he 
new,  and  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes, 
Hack  Fhilip  alternately  watched  the 
lild,  and  from  a  window  the  plain  which 
•as  prepared  against  his  cousin.  And. 
s  he  had  expected,  at  ten  o’clock  in  the 
lorning  came  Charles  and  six  men  at 
rms.  riding  like  demons,  and  jerked  up 
lieir  horses  at  the  edge  of  the  moat. 

Philip,  still  with  the  smile  under  his 
lack  beard,  went  out  to  greet  them. 

“Well  met,  cousin,”  he  called.  “You 
ide  fast  and  early.” 

Charles  eyed  him  with  feverish  eyes. 

“Truce  of  God,”  he  said,  sulkily  from 
cross  the  moat.  And  then:  “We  seek  a 
unaway.  the  child  Clotilde.” 

“I  shall  make  inquiry.”  said  Philip, 
eiling  the  twinkle  under  his  heavy 
rows.  “In  such  a  season  many  come 
nd  go.” 

But  in  his  eyes  Charles  read  the  truth, 
nd  breathed  with  freer  breath. 

They  lowered  the  drawbridge  again 
nth  a  great  creaking  of  windlass  and 
hain,  and  Charles  with  his  head  up  rode 
cross.  But  his  men  at  arms  stood  their 
torses  squarely  on  the  bridge  so  that  it 
ould  not  be  raised,  and  again  Philip 
mil  ad  into  his  beard. 

Charles  dismounted  stiffly.  He  had 
teen  a  night  in  the  saddle  and  his  horse 
taggered  with  fatigue.  In  Philip’s  court- 
•ard.  as  in  his  own,  were  piled  high  the 
"hristmas  tithes. 

“A  good  year,”  said  Philip  agreeably, 
ind  indicated  the  dues.  “Peaceful  times, 
•h,  cousin?” 

But  Charles  only  turned  to  see  that  his 
nen  kept  the  drawbridge  open,  and  fol- 
owed  him  into  the  house.  Once  inside, 
lowever,  he  turned  on  Philip  fiercely. 

“I  am  not  here  of  my  own  desire.  It 
ippears  that  both  my  wife  and  child  find 
sanctuary  here.” 

“Tut.”  said  Philip  good-naturedly,  “it 
s  Christmas  season,  man,  and  a  Sun- 
lay.  We  will  not  quarrel  as  to  the  why 
)f  your  coming.” 

“Where  is  she?” 

“Your  wife  or  Clotilde?” 

Now  all  through  the  early  morning 
Charles  had  longed  for  one  as  for  the 
other.  But  there  was  nothing  of  that  in 
his  voice.  “Clotilde,”  he  said. 

“I  will  make  inquiry  if  she  has  ar¬ 
rived,”  mumbled  Philip  into  his  beard, 
and  went  away. 

SO  it  came  about  that  Charles  was  alone 
when  he  saw  the  child  and  caught 
her  up  in  his  hungry  arms.  As  for 
Clotilde,  her  fear  died  at  once  in  his 
embrace.  When  Philip  returned  he  found 
them  thus  and  coughed  discreetly:  So 
Charles  released  the  child  and  put  her 
on  her  feet. 

“I  have,”  said  Philip,  “another  member 
of  your  family  under  my  roof  as  to  whom 
you  have  made  no  inquiry.” 

“I  have  secured  that  for  which  I 
came,”  said  Charles  haughtily. 

But  his  eyes  were  on  Thilip  and  a 
question  was  in  them.  Philip,  however, 
was  not  minded  to  play  Charles's  game, 
but  his  own,  and  that  not  too  fast. 

“In  that  event,  cousin,”  he  replied,  “let 
the  little  maid  eat  and  then  take  her 
away.  And.  since  it  is  a  Sunday  and  the 
Truce  of  God,  we  can  drink  to  the 
Christmas  season.  Even  quarreling  dogs 
have  intervals  of  peace.” 

So  perforce,  because  the  question  was 
still  in  his  heart  if  not  in  his  eyes, 
Charles  drank  with  his  cousin  and  enemy 
Philip,  but  with  his  hand  in  that  small 
hand  of  Clotilde’s  which  was  so  like  her 
mother's. 

Philip’s  expansiveness  extended  itself 
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to  the  men  at  arms  who  still  sat  wooden- 
ly  on  the  drawbridge.  He  sent  them  hot 
liquor,  for  the  day  was  cold,  and  at  such 
intervals  as  Charles’s  questioning  eyes 
were  turned  away,  he  rubbed  his  hands 
together  furtively,  as  a  man  with  a 
secret.  “A  prosperous  year,”  said  Philip. 
Charles  grunted. 

“We  shall  have  snow  before  night,” 
said  Philip. 

“Humph !”  said  Charles  and  glanced 
toward  the  sky,  but  made  no  move  to  go. 
“The  child  is  growing.” 

To  this  Charles  made  no  reply  what¬ 
ever  and  Philip  bleated  on.  “Her  moth¬ 
er’s  body,”  he  said,  “but  your  eyes  and 
hair,  cousin.” 

Charles  could  stand  no  more.  He 
pushed  the  child  away  and  rose  to  his 
feet.  Philip,  to  give  him  no  tithe  of  ad¬ 
vantage,  rose  too. 

“Now,”  said  Charles  squarely,  “where 
is  my  wife?  Is  she  hiding  from  me?” 

Then  Philip’s  face  must  grow  very 
grave  and  his  mouth  set  in  sad  lines. 

“She  is  ill.  Charles.  I  would  have  told 
you  sooner,  but  you  lacked  interest.” 
Charles  swallowed  to  steady  his  voice. 
“How— ill  ?” 

“A  short  and  violent  illness,”  said 
Philip.  “All  of  last  night  the  women 
have  been  with  her,  and  this  morning — ” 
He  glanced  toward  the  window.  “I  was 
right,  as  you  see  cousin.  It  is  snowing.” 

Charles  clutched  him  by  the  arm  and 
jerked  him  about.  “What  about  this 
morning?”  he  roared. 

“Snow  on  Christmas,”  mused  Philip, 
“prophesies  another  prosperous  year.” 
Then  having  run  his  quarry  to  earth,  he 
showed  mercy. 

“Would  you  like  to  see  her?” 

CHARLES  swallowed  again,  this  time 
his  pride.  “I  doubt  if  she  cares  to 
see  me.” 

“Probably  not,”  said  Philip.  “Still  a 
few  words —  She  is  a  true  woman,  and 
kindly.  Also  it  is  a  magnanimous  season. 
But  you  must  tread  softly  and  speak  fair. 
This  is  no  time  for  a  high  hand.” 

Charles,  perforce,  must  promise  mild¬ 
ness.  He  made  the  concession  with  poor 
grace,  but  he  made  it.  And  in  Philip  s 
eyes  grew  a  new  admiration  of  this  hulk¬ 
ing  cousin  and  enemy,  who  ate  his  pride 
for  a  woman.  At  the  door  of  an  upper 
room  he  stood  aside. 

“Softly.”  he  said  through  his  beard. 
“No  harsh  words.  Send  the  child  in 
first.” 

So  Philip  went  ponderously  away  and 
left  Charles  to  cool  his  heels  and  wait. 
As  he  stood  there  sheepishly  he  remem¬ 
bered  many  things  with  shame — Joan, 
and  the  violence  of  the  last  months,  and 
the  bishop's  averted  head.  For  now  he 
knew  one  thing,  and  knew  it  well.  The 
lady  of  his  heart  lay  in  that  quiet  room 
beyond:  and  the  devils  that  had  fought 
in  him  were  dead  of  a  Christmas  peace. 

Little  cries  came  to  him,  Clotilde’s 
soft  weeping,  and  another  voice  that 
thrilled  him,  filled  with  the  wooing  note 
that  is  in  a  mother’s  voice  when  she 
speaks  to  her  child.  But  it  was  a  feeble 
voice,  and  its  weakness  struck  terror  to 
his  soul.  What  was  this  thing  for  which 
he  had  cast  her  away,  now  that  he  might 
lose  her?  His  world  shook  under  his  feet. 
His  cousin  and  enemy  was,  willy-nilly,  be¬ 
come  his  friend.  His  world,  which  he 
had  thought  was  his  own  domain,  as  far 
from  his  castle  as  the  eye  could  reach 
and  as  far  again,  was  in  an  upper  room 
of  Philip’s  house,  and  dying,  perhaps. 

But  she  was  not  dying.  They  admitted 
him  in  time  to  save  his  pride,  for  he  was 
close  to  distraction.  And.  being  admitted, 
he  saw  only  the  woman  he  had  put  away. 

He  went  straight  to  his  wife’s  bed  and 
dropped  on  his  knees  beside  it.  Not  for 
his  life  could  he  have  spoken  then.  In¬ 
articulate  things  were  in  his  mind,  re¬ 
morse  and  the  loneliness  of  the  last 
months,  and  the  shame  of  the  girl  Joan. 

He  caught  her  hand  to  him  and  cov¬ 
ered  it  with  kisses. 

“I  have  tried  to  live  without  you.”  he 
said,  “and  death  itself  were  better.” 

WHEN  she  did  not  reply,  but  lay 
back,  white  to  the  lips,  he  rose  and 
looked  down  at  her. 

“I  can  see,”  he  said,  “that  my  touch 
is  bitterness.  I  have  merited  nothing 
else.  So  I  shall  go  again,  but  this  time, 
if  it  will  comfort  you,  I  shall  give  you 
the  child  Clotilde — not  that  I  love  her  the 
less,  but  that  you  deserve  her  the  more.” 

Then  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  what 
he  saw  there  brought  him  back  to  his 
knees  with  a  cry. 

“I  want,  only  your  love,  my  lord,  to 
make  me  happy,”  she  said.  “And  now, 


One  of  Every  7  Men  is  Killed  or 
Injured  by  Accident  Each  Year. 
Which  Will  It  Be? 

YOU  may  be  the  one.  Your  chance  is  no  better  than  those  of  the 
other  six.  Protect  yourself  and  your  family  now — while  you  can. 
Three  cents  a  day  will  do  it  if  you  are  in  a  “Preferred”  occupation.  The  cost 
of  a  couple  of  newspapers  brings  $1,250  to  $3,250  in  case  of  death  by  accident,  $5  to 
$10  weekly  income,  $1,000  to  $3,000  for  loss  of  two  limbs  or  eyes,  $500  to  $1,500  for 
loss  of  one  hand,  foot  or  eye,  $250  for  death  from  any  cause.  Larger  amounts  at 
proportionate  cost. 


If  you  have  other  policies,  add  this,  because  it’s  so  good.  If  you  have  no  other 
policy,  get  this  one  now.  You’re  in  danger  every  moment.  Send  the  coupon  for 
the  whole  story  and  protect  your  family  while  you  can. 

You  Get  a  Weekly  Income  when  Disabled  by  Accident  ^ 

weekly  JE tna  benefit  and  iEtna  ^ 


It  isn’t  only  railroad  wrecks  and  ship¬ 
wrecks  and  falling  elevators  you  have 
to  fear. 

One  man  was  hit  in  the  eye  by  a 
snapping  rubber  band.  It  put  him  in 
bed  for  six  weeks.  He  was  iEtna-ized, 
so  he  drew  his  weekly  indemnity. 

One  man  was  struck  in  the  head 
with  a  baseball.  He  had  to  have  a  sur¬ 
gical  operation  and  was  unable  to  leave 
his  home  for  three  weeks.  He  drew  his 

Send  the  Coupon  for  the  whole  story 
yETN A  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  , 

Drawer  1341  HARTFORD,  CONN.  ^  .  . 

The  largest  company  in  the  world  writing  Life,  Accident, 

Health  and  Liability  Insurance. 

Agency  opportunities  lor  all  Casualty  and  Bonding  line*  “  O  v 


paid  for  his  operation. 

One  man  tripped  on  a  flight 
of  stairs, fell.brokehisankle,  ^ 
went  to  bed  for  2  months.  ^  .. 
He  was  Altna-ized  so  ^  / 
he  drew  a  weekly  in-  ^  /’ 
come  and  turned 
h i s  hospital 
bill  over  to 
./Etna. 
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WHY  THE  EUROPEAN  WAR? 

Do  you  know  why  Holland  and  Belgium  were  or¬ 
ganized  as  neutral  states  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo? 

Do  you  know  how  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxem¬ 
burg  came  to  be  ? 

These  questions  and  500,000  others  are  answered 
in  the  new  history,  written  for  the  modern  busy  men — 

THE  LODGE  HISTORY  OF  NATIONS 

‘  *  The  story  of  each  nation  in  a  single  volume  like  the  biography  of  a  man ’  ’ 

To-day,  while  every  edition  of  the  newspapers  is 
centering  your  interest  on  Europe,  you  can  begin  to 
master. — in  a  few  pleasant  moments  each  evening — the 
whole  stirring  history  of  the  great  European  nations. 

A  year  from  to-day  you  will  really  know  those  nations — their 
past  struggles,  their  geography,  their  resources  and  strength. 

Now,  while  your  interest  is  stirred,  is  the  time  to  acquire  that 
knowledge  of  history  which  is  the  surest  mark  of  a  really  well-read 
man.  Now  is  the  time  to  cultivate  in  your  children  that  love  of 
historical  study  that  helps  to  success. 

A  FREE 

About  the 
Lodge  History 
of  Nations 
is  yours  for 
the  asking 
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Electric  Sign  Flasher  Operated 
by  Robbins  <fe  Myers  Motor 


Hidden  in  obscure,  out-of-the-way  places 
are  thousands  of  little  Robbins  &  Myers  Mo¬ 
tors,  driving-  electric  sign  flashers. 

Here  these  little  motors  work,  under  ex¬ 
treme  conditions,  night  after  night,  month 
after  month,  without  care  or  attention.  And 
because  Robbins  &  Myers  small  Motors  give  depend¬ 
able  service  under  conditions  as  severe  as  these,  they 
are  used  not  only  by  leading  sign  manufacturers  but 
by  the  foremost  makers  of  electrically  driven  ma¬ 
chines  of  all  kinds. 


Call  on  Us  for  Small-Motor  Advice 


By  invitation, 
member  of  Hire 
Leaders  of  the 
World  Association 


Whether  you  are  a  manufacturer  requiring 
thousands  of  motors  yearly,  or  if  you  need 
but  one  motor  for  your  own  use,  the  service 
of  our  Engineers  is  yours  without  charge, 
without  obligation. 

We  have  made  a  specialty  of  small  motors  for 
18  years.  We  build  nothing  else.  And  from  our 
collective  experience  gathered  in  solving  thousands 
of  problems,  we  can  suggest  the  solution  to  yours. 
Write  us  today.  Our  little  booklet,  “Doing  the 
World’s  Work,”  mailed  Free. 


THE  ROBBINS  &  MYERS  CO.,  Springfield,  O. 

BRANCHES  :  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Rochester,  St.  Louis.  Agencies  in  all  Principal  Cities. 


The  bravery  of  one  man,  Horatius  Codes, 
prevented  the  Etruscans  from  taking  Rome. 
This  man  stood  at  the  entrance  to  the  Subli- 
can  Bridge  and  called  to  his  fleeing  country¬ 
men  to  destroy  the  structure  while  he  with 
two  companions  held  the  enemy  at  bay.  As 
the  bridge  fell  Codes  plunged  into  the  Tiber 
and  swam  ashore.  He  was  voted  a  piece  of 
land  as  large  as  he  could  plow  in  a  single  day 
(motor-plows  barred). 


Col. 

12-12-14 

Judge 

225  Fifth  Ave. 

New  York 

Enclosed  find$l.  Send 
me  Judge  for  3  months. 


The  Happy  Medium 


prefers  old,  reliable  war  information 
and  specializes  in  new,  crisp  humor. 


Subscription  $ 5.00  a  year 
for  5%  splendidly  Ulus - 
trated,  colorful  numbers. 


'•/  options  renewed  at  this  price. 
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see  how  the  birthday  of  our  Lord  has 
brought  us  peace.”  She  drew  down  the 
covering  a  trilie,  close  to  his  bent  head, 
and  showed  the  warm  curve  of  her  arm. 
“Unto  us  also  is  born  a  son,  Charles.” 

“I  have  wanted  a  son,”  said  Charles 
the  Fair,  “but  more  than  a  son  have  I 
wanted  you,  heart  of  my  heart.” 

Outside  in  the  courtyard  tin  fool  had 
drawn  a  circle  about  him. 

“I  am  adventuring,”  li  said.  “Yester¬ 
day  I  caught  this  horse  when  the  others 
ran  from  him.  Then  I  saved  a  lady  and 
brought  her  to  her  destination.  This  be¬ 
ing  tlie  Christmas  season  and  a  Sunday, 
I  shall  rest  here  for  a  day.”  He  threw 
out  his  chest  magnificently.  “But  to¬ 
morrow  I  continue  on  my  way.” 

“Can  you  fight?”  They  baited  him. 

“I  can  sing,”  he  replied.  And  he  threw 
back  his  head  v  ith  its  wandering  eyes 
and  tender  month  and  sang: 

Lady,  flower  of  all  thing, 

Rosa  sine  spina, 

That  hearest  Jesus,  Heaven-King, 
Gracia  Divina. 


Tolley's  Ledge 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

Thick-skulled  was  a  term  of  admira¬ 
tion  that  the  baby’s  shapely  little  round 
head  justified. 

For  most  of  two  days  he  slept,  a  con¬ 
fiding  baby,  at  home  in  a  world  lined 
with  love  for  him.  and  then  came  the 
,  time  when  he  lifted  up  his  voice,  a  splen- 
|  did  lot  of  it,  and  said  what  he  wanted. 

OXCE  lie  was  horn,  and  Noella  had  ac¬ 
quitted  herself  so  nobly.  Tolley’s 
Ledge  had  been  at  ease  about  the  Carter 
family.  They  were  not  used  to  women 
who  so  far  failed  in  gracious  womanhood 
as  to  have  no  milk  for  the  babies  they 
brought  into  the  world.  Any  haunting, 
horrible  chills  of  fear  that  may  have  vis¬ 
ited  Noel  la  were  the  secret  of  her  soul. 
She  was  so  instructed  and  wise  and  de¬ 
voted.  had  achieved  so  much,  had  manip¬ 
ulated  so  skillfully  the  coarse,  monoto¬ 
nous  food,  but — what  dark  mistake  was 
at  the  root  of  all  her  existence?  God  of 
Mary  the  Mother,  what  did  her  knowl¬ 
edge,  her  bravery,  her  devotion  count,  if. 
miserable  abortion  of  a  woman,  she  could 
make  no  milk  for  her  son !  Her  son  had 
only  his  mother  to  look  to.  no  other  help 
for  him  in  all  this  awful  white  wild 
world,  and  his  mother  was  failing  him. 
Noella,  her  black  hair  wet  on  her  brow, 
her  wide  dark  eyes  delirious  bright,  still 
kept  a  dead-game  sport’s  hold  on  her¬ 
self.  hoping,  hoping,  and  praying  while 
she  listened  to  the  loud,  angry,  outraged 
demands  of  her  little  lord — confident  yet 
lie  was;  it  was  a  question  of  being  heard 
his  instinct  told  him.  Oh,  his  mother 
heard  him;  though  he  was  carried  be¬ 
yond  a  log  wall,  and  a  shut  and  blanket- 
hung  door.  She  would  have  heard  him 
she  thought  though  she  lay  in  that  little 
stark  graveyard  yonder  deep  under  the 
snow.  She  must  go  with  him  there  when 
he  went.  She  was  no  use  to  him,  his 
mother  was  no  mother,  but  what  would 
she  he  to  stay  on  in  the  warmth  and 
with  food  to  eat,  and  let  the  brave  little 
betrayed  man  fare  forth  to  his  grave 
alone? — then  she  would  grasp  herself 
hard,  and  force  an  illusion  of  sanity,  anil 
hope  and  pray ;  searching  the  imprison¬ 
ing  universe  the  while  for  some  resource, 
some  way  to  feed  a  motherless  new-horn 
child.  All  the  time  she  listened  for  those 
commanding  yells  to  become  fainter. 
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YOU  will  not  doubt  that  others  too, 
that  tortured  lover  and  father,  and 
the  kind  neighbor  women  canvassed  every 
hitter,  barren  chance ;  but  I  will  tell  you 
that  all  Tolley’s  Ledge,  every  man  jack 
on  it,  was  questing  with  them.  The  one 
command  Noella  still  kept  was  against 
killing  her  baby  before  his  time  with  im¬ 
possible  experiments.  There  were  stories 
going  about  of  such ;  and  one  unverified 
tradition  of  an  Indian  baby  that  had 
lived  on  sugar  and  water  till  something, 
no  one  knew  what,  had  happened.  May¬ 
be  this  plucky  wee  fighter  was  to  defeat 
Destiny  some  such  way;  maybe  that  was 
what  this  whisper  of  faith  deep  in  the 
girl’s  darkened  soul  meant? 

It  was  three  years  since  a  baby  had 
been  horn  at  Tolley’s  Ledge;  there  seemed 
no  mother  of  a  suckling  in  all  that  bitter 
world;  the  very  wolves  brought  forth 
their  kind  at  a  softer  season. 

Yet  if  the  questing  hoy  and  girl  had 
not  been  pain  blind,  they  might  have 
noted  a  queer  uncertainty  in  some  hope¬ 
less  answers,  an  odd  scrutiny  of  them¬ 
selves  in  the  answerers’  eyes.  Tolley’s 
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‘  ‘  Visions  of  Sugar  Plums 
danced  through  their 
heads  ’  ’ 

What  joys  and  thrills  you  used  to 
have  when  Santa  came  on  Christmas 
Eve!  Make  this  a  happy  Christmas 
for  your  youngsters  and  yourselves 
— fill  their  stockings  with  toys  and 
trinkets,  and  those  tasty  confections — 


Necco  Wafers 


Glazed  Paper  Wrapper 


Hub  Wafers 


Transparent  Paper  Wrapper 


— then  watch  their  little  faces  brighten  up 
on  Christmas  morning.  Necco  and  Hub 
Wafers  couldn’t  be  made  better — they’re 
guaranteed  pure.  Have  some  on  the  table 
to  serve  your  friends  when  they  call  to  see 
the  kiddies’  Christmas  tree. 


Your  druggist  or 
confectioner 
sells  them . 


NEW  ENGLAND 
CONFECTIONERY  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Makers  of  Necco  Sweets 
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Shi  rle 

President 

Suspenders 


For  Christmas 

A  pair  for  every  suit  makes 
a  man’s  whole  year  merry 
— saves  time  and  temper 
every  day.  Try  it  and  see! 
Choice  of  12  beautifully 
designed  gift  boxes.  At 
stores  or  postpaid,  50c. 
"Satisfaction  or  money  back” 

Be  sure“ShirleyPresident”is  on  buckles 
The  C.  A.  Edgarton  Mfg.  Co.,  Shirley,  Mass. 


=The  Man’s  Ideal  Gift 

A  toilet  mirror  de  luxe  for  home  or  travel 
ing.  Combination  mirror  and  electric 
lamp.  Adjustable  reflector. 

FEDERAL 

Searchlight  Shaving  Mirror 

Concentrates  the  light — no  glare  in  eyes 
or  mirror.  Stands  or  hangs  at  any  angle.  $3.50 
Best  French  bevel  plate  oval  mirror,  compile  Prepaid. 
8  x  10  inches  ;  strong  nickel  plate  _ 

frame.  Sent  complete  to  any  address  .  ,  ,  .lls' 

(with  your  gift  card  enclosed),  hand-  tra"'1  ll,"rat"  e 
somely  packed,  all  charges  paid,  $3.50.  Dealers  Wanled 

Federal  Sign  System  (Electric),  210  N.  Desplaines  St..  Chicago 


|  ,  .  o  1_  “Profitable  Poultry,"  128 

LcLieSt  DOOK  pages  practical  facts,  lowest 
prices  on  fowls,  eggs,  incubators,  etc.  180 
beautiful  .pictures.  Latest  improved  method! 
to  raise  poultry.  All  about  Runner  ducks,  52 
other  varieties  pure-bred  poultry  only  5  cents. 

BERRY’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Boi  32,  Clarwda,  It 
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Christmas  Gifts— Send  for  Catalog 

_  Men’s  12  Size  Thin  Model [Watch, ^JeweJIs,  a 

'Finest  gold  strata  Mm? 

Ts;  engraved,  engine  turned  A 

Special  Sale  Price,  $18.95.  M?  / 

inese  neat  x mu  J Wt  g<a . 

ie  and  address,  and  we  will  send  U  L 
i  splendid  17-Jewel  Adjusted  ff  L 
all  charges  prepaid,  so  you  can  U L  I 


diusted,  Illinois.  Elgin.  Hampden  or  ' 

movement.  Warranted  accurate.  I 
ease,  gmrsnteed  25 rgi 

Ns  or  plain  polisnea.  ~ — - ■  • 

Eighty  per  cent  of  all  men’s  Watches  sold 
today  are  these  neat  Thin  Models.  Give  us 


Wear  it  30  Pays  Free 


it,  pay  only  - *  Iff,  \^\  d 

If  not  satisfied,  return  at  our  expense,  m  w  » 
These  Diamond  Rings  are  the  fa-  m  Yi¬ 
mous  Loftis  “Perfection”  6-prong  14k  solid  m 
:old  mountings.  Finest  pure  white  diamonds.  \ 

1ED1T  TERMS:  One-fifth  down,  balance  di- 
ed  into  eight  equal  amounts,  payable  monthly. 

;e  for  free  Catalog  of  Diamonds,  Watches,  Jewelry.  ^ 

T1S  BROS.  &  CO.,  National  Credit  Jewelers 
te  St.,  Chicago, 
LOUIS;  OMAHA. 


PITTSBURGH;  ST. 


Stores  also  in 


O  N 

CREDIT  (< 


DIAMONDS- WATCHES 


- What  men  like  you 
nd  me  say  of  “W hip’’ 

tores  of  men  write  us  every  day  com¬ 
ending  “Whip”  Smoking  Tobacco, 
hese  men  are  not  in  the  public  eye  but 
ey  are  pipe  smokers  who  enjoy  and 
ipreciate  a  good  smoking  tobacco 
,  e  reprint  here  a  few'  of  these  letters 
/o n't  you  please  read  them? 


$ 
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have  always  wished  for  just  the  kind  of  a  smoke 
ich  you  have  given  in  Whip’.  And  I  thought  I 
rer  was  going  to  find  a  tobacco  that  gave  me  all  1 

>ed  for.  E.  W.  O - .  WAVERLY.  IOWA." 

wish  to  congratulate  you  on  manufacturing  a  blend 
tobacco  <Jf  merit,  which  you  sell  at  two  ounces  for 
cents.  Your  slogan  should  be —  The  Quantity  is 
ceeded  Only  By  The  Quality.* 

J.  M  M -  ELIZABETH,  N.  J.** 

was  enjoying  a  brimming  pipeful  of  ‘Whip*  in  my 
Tie  one  evening,  meanwhile  humming  This  Is  1  he 
My  wife  entered  and  sniffed  the  air,  smiled  in 
ery  satisfactory  manner,  and  mentioned  the  song  I 
s  humming  was  quite  appropriate 

W  L.  N - ,  EAST  WEYMOUTH,  MASS.” 

have  tried  ‘Whip’  tobacco  and  think  it  is  the  best  I 
/e  ever  smoked.  It  is  so  soothing,  mild  and  fragrant 
it  it  acts  as  a  gentle  anodyne. 

P.  A.  P - ,  LINDSAY.  ONTARIO.” 

have  found  that  all  you  say  about  ‘Whip’  tobacco 
not  all  the  good  that  can  be  spoken  of  it.  Truly  it 
one  of  the  finest  tobaccos  made. 

J.  C.  B -  STANLEY.  N.  C.’» 

have  tried  ‘Whip’  and  think  it  is  the  best  tobacco 
t  1  have  tried  them  all  and  none  equals  it. 

C.  P - .GAINESVILLE,  TEXAS.” 

'Whip*  is  quite  the  most  delightful  blend  I  have  ever 
loked — cool  and  sweet,  and  without  the  hint  of  a  sting 
it.  J.  H.  R -  SPRINGFIELD,  ILL.” 

Ounce  Tin  Free 

ow  that  you  have  read  what  real  smokers 
y  about  “Whip,”  won’t  you  put  our 
-oudest  achievement  to  a  pipe  test  ?  Let 
s  send  you  an  ounce  can  Free  Write 
ir  it  today  and  please  mention  your 
jaler's  name.  “Whip”  is  sold  in  1-oz. 
ns  at  5c,  2-oz.  tins  at  10c  and  patented 
ottery  pound  humidors. 


i’atterson 


Pres’t. 

Bros.  Tobacco  Co.,  Inc. 
Richmond,  Va. 

Uso  makers  of  “Queed” —  the  big  2xz  oz.  10c  tin  — 
i  little  stronger  than  *  Whip”  and  better  than  other 
trands  of  2-oz.  10c.  tobaccos. 

iaveUnited Profit  SharingCoupons.  Good  forvaluable 
tremiums.  Packed  inallsizesof  “Whip”  and  Queed.” 


In  Auto,  Sleigh  or  Carriage 

During  coldest  weather  a  Clark  Heater  will 
always  keep  you  warm  and  cozy.  It  sup¬ 
plies  the  heat  without  flame,  smoke  or  smell. 
We  make  twenty  styles  of  these  heaters 
from  90c  to  $10.  Most  of  them  have  at¬ 
tractive  carpet  covers  with  asbestos  lining. 
They  fit  in  at  the  feet  in  any  vehicle,  occupy 
little  space  and  are  just  the  thing  for  real 
comfort.  You  cannot  bend  or  break  them  — 
they  last  forever.  # 

We  guarantee  that  you  will  be  well  satisfied 
or  your  money  will  be  refunded.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  a  CLARK.  HEATER. 

Write  for  complete  free  catalog — a  postal 
will  bring  it.  Why  not  WRITE  NOW  ? 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 
254  Ontario  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Clark  Heaters 

for  WINTER  DRIVING 


SATOTFIKT  INVESTMENT  “fSIT 


is  most  prosperous  —  has  greatest  wealth 
per  capita — of  any  state  in  the  entire  U nion. 

OUR  GILT  EDGE  6%  MORTGAGES  ON 

CENTRAL  KANSAS  FARMS 

tested  20  years.  $20,000,000  loaned,  without  a  dollar  lost.  I 
Large  amount  or  small.  We  collect  interest,  pay  taxes--  I 
look  after  everything--guard  your  interests.  Get  Booklet 
“A”  and  latest  list.  THE  FARM  MORTGAGE  CO-  PepM  .Topeka,  Kan, 


Negro  MinstrelWig  50c,  Burnt  Cork  25c,  Red 
for  Lips  15c;  Imitation  Diamond  Stud  or  Ring, 
25c;  Entire  Outfit,  $1.00.  Send  three  2c  stamps 
J  for  complete  catalog  of  Wigs,  Plays  and 
Make-Up  Material;  also  Art  of  Making  Up; 
B.  TRADEMORE  CO.  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


Lodge  was  quick  with  the  great  problem, 
tin*  "feat  responsibility.  It  was  become 
a  common  problem,  a  common  responsi¬ 
bility.  Any  baby  lias  a  pull — literature 
from  the  Iliad  to  "Toni .tones”  and  the  last 
magazine  witnesses  that  biological  truth: 
still  a  good  many  babies  bad  died  around 
the  Ledge  in  their  time,  the  way  babies 
do  in  rude,  healthy  places;  to  have  one 
starve  must  always  be  tough,  pisan 
tough,  but  believe  me,  it  was  not  every 
baby  who  would  have  knotted  these 
men’s  heartstrings  the  way  Ibis  one  did. 

“He’s  got  a  right  to  live,  and  1h>  knows 
it.”  swore  Jerry  Holes  when  Jim  Sim¬ 
mons  had  given  bis  report  after  some 
eighty  hours.  Jim  the  self-important,  al¬ 
ways  so  eager  to  shine,  was  looked  up  to 
now  as  tlie  bead  fountain  of  news — and 
poor  Jim  did  not  even  notice  bis  own 
eminence.  “She  ain’t  goin’  to  have  no 
milk,”  be  sung  out  querulously  like  a 
man  whose  nerves  are  twitching,  “and 
the  sooner  some  one  gits  off  on  the  trail 
to  George’s  tlie  better,  that’s  what  I 
say — ” 

It  was  the  first  time  this  impending 
expedition  had  been  openly  named. 

“I  kin  snowshoe  better  than  any  you 
growed  men,”  said  Micky  Tweedy,  steady 
and  modest,  but  very  wishful. 

“That’s  the  plain  fact,  Nicky,”  said 
Jerry  Boles,  “and  you  and  Pert  Reynolds 
is  the  ones  to  go.  And  God's  mercy  go 
with  you.  May  you  find  it  all  right,  and 
if  necessary  I’m  hopin’  He’ll  soften  up 
George  and  Sally.  I’m  skeert  it'll  be  up 
to  Him  to  do  it.  George  don’t  only  for¬ 
give  for  seventy  times  seven,  but  he 
don’t  even  see .  as  lie's  got  anythin’  to 
forgive.  But  lie’s  tumble  crank-twisted 
steadfast  when  his  feelin’s  is  hurt  some 
ways.  Course  Sally’s  like  any  other 
man’s  woman,  outdoin’  him  when  lie’s 
feedin’  his  animosities.” 

“They’s  few  as  ever  got  George’s  ill 
will,”  some  one  began. 


BI’T  Jerry  overrode  all  passing  talk  to 
tacitly  call  the  meeting  to  order,  that 
everybody  might  understand  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  saying  nothing  to  the  geologer. 
of  letting  no  hint  of  any  unsure  hope  of 
help  reach  that  racked  mother — sunk 
now  was  that  mother  in  automatic 
prayer :  Oh.  don't  you  believe  a  prayer 
wheel  may  not  be  a  medium  for  tlie 
soul’s  travail :  Noel  la  would  have  turned 
one  now.  hour  after  hour  with  patient 
frenzy,  though  the  while  she  had  seemed 
to  herself  as  one  already  dead. 

Torturing  the  Carters  with  intolerable 
suspense  was  forbidden,  but  everyone 
else  on  Tolley’s  Ledge  went  dry  mouthed 
under  it.  Even  the  Carters’  Chinaman 
and  the  cousin  who  had  come  up  with 
him  to  pan  tlie  old  gold  diggings  for 
tailings,  even  this  exotic  pair  stood 
shivering  before  the  Carters’  silent  door 
as  the  snowshoed  men  came  by  (Nicky 
Tweedy  was  a  man  at  last).  The  white 
men  gave  them  greeting,  scarcely  more 
than  a  batting  of  the  eyes,  and  were  so 
greeted  in  return,  but  in  that  microscopic 
exchange  I  tell  you  tlie  gulf  between 
white  and  yellow  was  ignored  as  never 
before  since  the  first  gold  hunters  drove 
the  eagles  off  tlie  I  edge. 

Mrs.  Simmons  bad  let  all  the  Ledge 
know  that  there  Chinaman  of  the  Car¬ 
ters  had  mighty  nigh  quit  eatin’  and 
wanted  to  quit  cookin’  for  anybody  but 
Mrs.  Carter.  It  looked,  said  she.  as  if  lie 
fair  hated  the  sight  of  victuals  the  same 
as  any  Christian.  And  the  Ledgers 
warmed  to  a  heathen  who  choked  on  tlie 
food  that  elioked  them. 

OH,  make  of  it  wliat  you  like,  blind 
instinct,  or  God-given  magnanimity 
glorifying  our  dust  (or  both.  both),  we 
would  not  any  of  us  be  here  if  tlie  need 
to  succor  our  young  did  not  outcry  all 
others  in  human  breasts.  And  here  oil  this 
lonely  mountain-high  snow-bound  little 
granite  shelf,  where  only  a  score  of  hu 
man  beings  stood  the  winter’s  savage 
siege  together,  here,  at  last,  something 
of  the  “illusion  of  separateness”  passed, 
the  mystic  oneness  of  all  of  us  touched 
big  hearts,  and  that  black-beaded  baby 
man  starving  up  there  in  tlie  Carters' 
cabin  was  their  baby,  and  the  shame  of 
tlie  world’s  inliospitality  was  their 
shame,  and  the  imperious  call  to  feed  him 
pierced  them — only — Nicky  Tweedy  and 
Pert  Reynolds  sped  on  to  George  Horne’s. 

Not  till  they  came  into  tlie  dooryanl 
clearing  could  they  be  seen  from  the 
house.  George  Horne  liimself  flung  out 
of  the  door — “Hullo.  Boys,”  and  fell 
nimbly  to  helping  stiffened  fingers  with 
snowshoe  thongs — a  grizzled,  curly- 
haired  barrel-built  man.  but  eat  quick, 
cat  supple  for  all  the  girth  and  the  griz¬ 
zle:  little  fat  went  to  that  stockiness — 


WHEN  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  makes  exhaustive  and 
comparative  tests  of  automatic  pistols, 
you  surely  cannot  do  better  than  be 
guided  by  its  selection. 

“The  Colt  was  adopted  by  the  Army 
and  Navy  because  of  its  marked 
superiority  to  any  other  pistol.’’ 

Could  anything  be  more  convincing?  And  for 
the  protection  of  your  home  and  family  what 
are  the  two  chief  essentials  required  in  a  fire¬ 
arm  ?  Safety  plus  quickness.  In  the  Colt 
you  have  the  positive  kind  of  safety — automatic 
safety.  The  famous  Grip  Safety  of  the  Colt 
not  only  protects  you,  but 

Enables  You  to  Fire  the  First  Shot  First 

to  “get  there”  before  the  other  fellow  in  time  of 
imminent  danger.  There  is  absolutely  no  danger 
to  you,  but  certain  danger  to  the  intruder  of  your 
home  if  you  own  a  Colt  Automatic  Pistol. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “How  to  Shoot,"  and  Catalog 
14.  If  you  want  a  copy  of  the  famous  war  picture, 
“Colts  to  the  Front"  (miniature  shown  here),  size 
26x22  inches,  done  in  full  colors,  ready  for  framing, 
enclose  10c  for  postage,  etc. 

COLT’S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFG.  CO. ,  Hartford,  Conn. 


First  in  War 
First;#  Peace’. 


Better  than 
any  mere  toy. 

A  Brownie  Camera  as  the 
Christmas  gift  for  that  boy 
or  girl. 

$1.00  to  $12.00,  at  your  dealer’s. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

Roches  ier,  N.  Y.,  I  he  Kodak  City. 


No 


N75 

Guaranteed  25  Years 
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SIGNIFICANT  WAR  BOOKS 

Germany  and  England  Net  $1 

By  J.  A.  CRAMB.  Endorsed  by  the  Hon.  Joseph  H. 
Choate  and  the  late  Lord  Roberts. 

The  German  Enigma  Net  $1.25 

By  GEORGES  BOURDON,  sub-Editor  of  Figaro. 

One  American’s  Opinion 

of  the  European  War  Net  50c 

By  FREDERICK  W.  WHITRIDGE,  American  lawyer. 

The  WarWeek  by  Week  Net  $1 

By  E.  S.  MARTIN.  Lifk’b  comment  on  phases  of 
the  war. 

Builder  and  Blunderer  Net  $1 

A  St  udy  of  EmperorWill  Jam’s  Character  and  Foreign  Policy- 
GEORGE  SAUNDERS,  fur  many  years  correspondent 
of  the  London  “Times”  in  Berlin  or  Paris. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.l?Vt?LHV? 


11, 572 -Word 

’r,  1  _ 


Business  Book  Free 


Simply  send  us  a .  postal  and  ask  for  our  free  illustrated 
11  572-word  Business  Booklet  which  tells  how  priceless 
Business  Experience,  squeezed  from  the  lives  of  1  tS  big, 
broad ,  brainy  business  men,  may  be  made 

boost  your  salary,  toincreaseyour  profits.  Thisfree  book  deals  with 
—How  to  manage  a  business 
—How  to  sell  goods 

—How  to  get  money  by  mail 
—How  to  buy  at  rock-bottom 
—How  to  collect  money 

—How  to  stop  cost  leaks 

—How  to  train  anu  handle  men 

—How  to  get  and  hold  a  position 

—How  to  advertise  a  business 

— How  to  devise  office  methods 

opndine  for  this  free  book  binds  you  to  nothing,  involves  you  in  no 
uf^nn- vi.fi  mav  be  the  means  of  starting  you  on  a  broader 

11,572- word  Booklet".  Send  to 

A  W  Shaw  Co.,  Dept.K7, Wabash  Ave.&  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


Be 

Sure  of 
the  Light  on 
Your  Motorcycle 


Your  motorcycle  can  be  no  stronger 
than  its  lighting  system. 

When  you  ride  at  night,  you  must 
havegood  light.  Your  safety  demands  it 
Practically  all  riders  use  Prest-O-Lite 
because  it  gives  unfailing  service  and 
satisfaction,  and  stands  up  under  severe 
use  and  abuse. 


PREST-O-LITE 

for  Motorcycles 


Be  as  careful  in  the  selection  of  a  lighting 
system  as  you  are  about  the  other  mechani¬ 
cal  features  of  the  machine  you  buy, 

Insist  upon  Prest-O-Lite,  because  it  is  the 
only  practical  light  for  motorcycles — be¬ 
cause  it  furnishes  a  flood  of  rich,  mellow 
light  -because  it  costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to 
use  than  any  other  system  of  brilliant  light¬ 
ing,  and  because  it  has  no  delicate  parts  or 
ad*'  stments  to  get  out  of  order  or  demand 
expensive  repairs  or  replacements. 


30  Days’  Free  Trial 


Any  dealer  will  give  you  the  opportunity 
to  test  out  Prest-O-Lite  on  your  own  ma¬ 
chine  for  30  days  free.  Prove  every  claim 
to  your  entire  satisfaction  or  the  test  doesn’t 
cost  you  a  penny. 

You  can  get  Prest-O-Lite  in  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  motorcycle  equipment.  If  the  dealer 
knows  night  riding  conditions  himself,  he 
will  recommend  Prest-O-Lite  to  you.  When 
you  know  the  truth  about  all  lighting  sys¬ 
tems,  you  will  insist  upon  Prest-O-Lite. 


Send  for  Facts 


"All  the  Facts  about  All  Lighting  Sys¬ 
tems"  free  upon  request.  Have  this  infor¬ 
mation  before  you  buy  a  machine.  Your 
name  and  address  on  the  margin  of  this 
page  will  do.  Write  today. 


The  Prest-O-Lite  Co.,  Inc. 

730  Speedway  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Exchange  Agencies  Everywhere 


Both  the  Panama-Pacific  and 
the  Panama -California  described  without  ex¬ 
aggeration  in  a  new  book  just  off  the  press.  A 
collection  of  facts  which  prospective  visitors 
will  appreciate,  richly  illustrated  with  Exposition 
views.  Gives  advance  information  as  to  hotel  and 
restaurant  rates  and  arrangements  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  tounsts;  tells  what  to  see  and  how 
to  see  it;  is  guidebook  and  souvenir  in  one. 

Sent  Free,  together  with  a  splendid  folder  Map  of 
San  Francisco  if  you  will  sign  and  send  the  coupon 
to  either  of  the  addresses  given  below.  If  you  prefer 
just  drop  a  postal  asking  for  Books  Nos.  B3  and  N3. 


Union  Pacific 
Southern  Pacific 


Travelers  using  this  shortest,  most  direct  route 
enjoy  free  stopover  privileges  at  Denver  and  Salt  Lake 
Tity,  while  a  visit,  in  season,  to  Yellowstone  National 
Park  and  Lake  Tahoe  may  be  made  at  slight  additional 
outlay  of  time  and  expense. 

Special  round-trip  fares  in  effect  during  fair  time, 
shown  in  Exposition  book,  together  with  sleeping  and 
tourist  car  rates  and  other  specific  information. 


GERR1T  FORT,  P.  T.  M.  CHAS.  S.  FEE,  P.  T.  M. 

Union  Pacific  System  Southern  Pacific 

Omaha,  Neb.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ticket  offices  in  all  principal  cities,  including 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Detioit.  Cleve¬ 
land,  Cincinnati, St. Louis,  NewYork, Chicago  (23) 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


Please  send  me  "California  and  the  Expositions”  and 
the  "Map  of  San  Francisco"  (Books  Nos.  B3  and  N3.) 


Name  . 


A  d  dr  ess  . 


Stale.. 
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God  pity  the  simple  swatter  who  took  it 
George  Horne  was  fat. 

“How’s  Sally?”  Pert  Reynolds’s  solici¬ 
tude  sharpened  his  eyes. 

“All  right,  everything  went  first  rate — 
in  with  you.  Got  a  girl  weighed  eight 
pounds.” 

“IIow  o-old?”  Nicky  Tweedy  stumbled 
feet  and  tongue,  while  his  uneasy  gaze 
searched  the  room  he  entered;  nobody 
was  in  tlie  big  quilt-spread  feather  lied. 
Nicky  was  eased  of  pent-up  breath  be¬ 
fore  George  Ilorne  answered  :  “Most  two 
weeks,  I  guess.  Say,  did  you  two  old  scouts 
come  up  here  to  find  out  about  Sally?” 

Alas !  at  the  thought  George  Horne’s 
voice  warmed  to  them  like  an  embrace. 
Pert  and  Nicky  were  no  Talleyrands  of 
diplomacy,  hut,  bless  you,  they  saw  quick 
enough  that  it  was  a  sad  predicament  to 
have  so  misled  any  man  alive  in  such  a 
case  as  this.  Rut  who’d  ever  have  thought 
of  his  taking  it  that  way? 

“N-n-n-no,  ’c-ept,  ’cept” — Nicky  Tweedy 
was  in  an  agony  of  stuttering  determina¬ 
tion  to  set  things  right,  fit  to  make  you 
break  his  neck.  Pert  Reynolds  cut  him 
off  as  sharp  as  if  a  look  and  a  clinched 
word  had  broken  his  neck. 

“Set  down.”  said  George  Horne,  grown 
grimly  watchful.  “Sally’s  making  you 
some  coffee.” 


SALLY,  square  built,  neat,  with  her 
baby  on  her  hack  and  braided  hair 
falling  forward,  came  in  carrying  a  big 
coffeepot.  Pert  Reynolds  was  making  a 
straight,  unhappy,  desperate  dive  at  tell¬ 
ing  his  business.  “Good  Lord,”  he  was 
wailing  within  his  own  breast,  “has  this 
yer  Carter  baby  got  to  perish  for  a  slip- 
by  chance  like  this  here,  and  after  George 
has  licit  up  all  the  downfallen  since  I  can 
remember !” 

“We  talked  ’bout  bringin’  the  baby 
along,  but  seein’  we  didn’t  know  nothin’ 
how  it  was  with  Sally,  and  as  you  ’n 
him” — he  was  glad  to  drown  that  sen¬ 
tence  in  tlie  coffee  Sally  handed  him ; 
after  all  the  cat  was  out  of  the  bag.  and 
he  didn't  know  no  kind  of  talk  as  would 
help  out  now.  The  cloud  on  George’s 
open  countenance  had  not  lifted  since  he 
had  been  undeceived  as  to  the  Ledgers’ 
solicitude  about  his  wife :  it  seemed  as 
if  something  childlike  in  the  big  man  had 
turned  childishly  resentful.  “Sally’s  got 
her  hands  full :  it  might  kill  my  baby. 
That  chap’s  made  his  lied  with  me — ” 
“Get  up,”  said  Sally  to  her  lord  and 
master,  and  when  wonderingly  he  rose, 
she  deftly  whisked  the  bearskin  from  the 
bench  where  lie  had  sat ;  she  laid  it  atop 
tlie  bearskin  by  the  bed.  “Got  ’nuther,” 
said  she  to  Pert,  “crust  good?”  Botli 
visitors  nodded  a  rapturous  assent  as  if 
afraid  speech  might  shatter  a  dawning 
dream ;  their  faces  were  divinely  comic 
battle  grounds  of  hope  and  fear:  but 
George  was  blustering:  “Sally,  what  are 
you  thinking  about?  You’re  not — ” 

“Shut  up,”  said  Sally,  simple  and  in¬ 
evitable  as  gravitation. 


HER  husband  gave  one  stare  at  the 
square,  faithful  figure,  and  then  a 
great  laugh  cleared  the  air,  George  Horne 
fashion.  “Sally,  you  forgot  to  be  an  In¬ 
jun  that  time,”  he  triumphed.  Everybody 
knew  how  Sally  with  more  education 
than  most  white  folks  around,  clung  to 
Indian  fashions. 

“No  Indian  woman’s  going  to  let  a 
baby  starve  when  she’s  got  milk.  Nor  no 
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other  woman.”  Then  commanding  him, 
“Give  ’em  somethin’  to  eat.  Not  much. 
Can’t  wait,” — she  put  it  to  the  shining 
pair;  they  ail  but  caroled  their  agree¬ 
ment  and  understanding. 

“Won’t  make  a  damned  bit  of  differ¬ 
ence  whether  you  do  or  not,”  shouted 
George  Horne,  and  all  comprehended  an 
about-face ;  he  was  going  to  pull  his  own 
wife  and  baby  to  meet  his  enemy  and 
tlie  enemy’s  wife  and  baby !  This  was 
magnificent,  but  don’t  imagine  it  rein¬ 
stated  him  at  the  head  of  his  own  house; 
Oil,  no;  Sally,  hitherto  as  silent  and  sub¬ 
missive  as  any  full  breed,  Sally  was  run¬ 
ning  things  now ;  quiet,  sagacious,  effi¬ 
cient,  she  showed  no  faintest  notion  of 
deferring  to  any  male  alive.  She  moved 
unconscious  of  self,  hut  from  deeps  with¬ 
in  glowed  forth  a  wordless  sweet  pride 
in  the  glory  of  womanhood.  It  was  she, 
not  they,  who  could  save  that  baby. 

You  can  guess  that  the  winter’s  cold 
could  not  keep  Tolley’s  Ledgers  indoors 
after  the  relays  began  to  bring  in  word 
of  the  procession  on  the  trail.  And  in¬ 
deed  it  was  a  wonderful  hour  for  the 
little  Ledge :  there  was  something  sub¬ 
lime  about  that  mother  on  the  sled,  so 
gentle  and  proud  and  kind,  as  she  gave 
and  got  greetings  in  that  uplifted  hour ; 
quiet  everyone  was,  hushed,  except  that 
the  two  Chinamen  set  up  a  strange  orien¬ 
tal  ki-yiing.  She  made  George  Horne  keep 
out  of  the  way,  hide  himself,  while  she, 
her  baby  in  her  arms  now,  walked  up  to 
a  door  tlie  watchful  Mrs.  Simmons  flung 
wide  at  her  approach. 

So  all  our  poor  girl  and  boy  knew  at 
first  was  that  a  squaw  angel  mother,  all 
radiant  with  the  light  that  has  kindled 
all  the  kindness  in  the  world,  stood  be¬ 
fore  them  with  a  little  baby  in  her  arms. 


THERE  is  not  much  more  to  tell ;  yet 
I  have  still  to  announce  the  peace 
wrought  by  the  little  starveling  King  of 
the  Ledge;  the  Ledge’s  real  Christmas 
that  year  was  not  on  the  25th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  nor  yet  when  he  was  born,  but  when, 
after  his  deadly  peril,  his  salvation  fair 
swamped  the  place  in  peace  and  good  will. 

That  night  there  was  long  talk  between 
the  two  men  while  the  happy  women  and 
the  contented  babies  slept.  This  is  no 
place  for  George  Horne’s  history;  it  does 
not  matter  what  that  was ;  he  was 
George  Horne,  or  if  that  he  scarcely  a 
legal  fact — why  God  bless  the  alias  he 
had  made  dear  to  his  fellow  men !  Here 
are  the  words  on  which  midnight  ended 
that  long  communion  : 

“So  you  see,”  said  George  Horne,  “I 
have  side-stepped  the  game — I  never  had 
any  real  ambition,  I  suppose,  or  I’d  have 
found  some  way — but  it  cut  to  have  you 
— I  knew  to  the  dots  on  tlie  i’s  how  you 
felt  about  me.” 

Young  Carter  groaned  before  he  made 
one  more  final  essay  at  the  inexpressible; 
“Man,  that  young  ass — I’ve  lived  a  life¬ 
time  since  then.  Let's  go  to  bed.  Stacked 
up  against  you  I  may  be  poor  stuff,  but  my 
hoy — ”  for  an  instant  he  had  to  set  his 
teeth  hard  and  take  a  new  start — “Say, 
my  boy’s  name’s  just  George  Horne.” 


This  story  won  a  $ 500  Prize  in  Collier’s 
$9,500  PRIZE  FICTION  CONTEST 


In  ne.xt  week's  Collier’s  we  shall  publish 
“ The  Hospital  Ticket by  James  William 
Fitzpatrick — another  prize  story. 
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Happy  the  day  that  begins  with  a 
“Star  shave  in  the  morning! 

Because  the  Star  principle  is  right — 
whether  it  is  worked  out  in  the  hand- 
forged  or  the  wafer  blade  safety. 

Star  Safety  Razor— illustrated  above— has  the  heavy 
hand-forged  blade.  Forged  from  the  heart  of  Sheffield  steel 
— tempered  —  hardened  —  ground  — honed  and  stropped 
entirely  by  hand  by  expert  workmen.  A  clean, keen  shave 
—no  pulling.  Good  for  8,000  shaves— almost  a  life  time. 


S' 

Safety  R&zor 


Star  Cru-Steel  Safety 

—the  clever  Star  Wafer  Blade  Safely,  adh-res  to  Star  principle  aud 
—  has  more  unique  and  desirable  features  iban 
any  other  wafer  Wide  safety  of  equal  price. 
Every  part  fitted  tightly  to  the  leather-covered 
steel  case  by  special  attachments— parts  can't 
drop  out  and  get  lo6t. 

Star  Cru-Steel  Wafer  blades  are  made  extra 
heavy  from  best  quality  Crucible  Steel, 
treated  by  a  secret  process.  Six  fitted  to  a 
side  in  a  spring  s’ot-  12  blades  with  each 
razor.  Outfit  complete,  $1.00.  Extra 
blades,  6  for  25c. 

.  Ask  your  friends —ask 

your  dealer — or  ask  us. 

KAMPFE  BROS. 

OBJ  —  Since  1875 

8-10-12  Reade  St. 


New  York 
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Why  is 
Warsaw 
Important  to 
the  Germans? 


^  ou  can  find  out  this  and  a  hundred 
other  questions  brought  up  daily  by  the 
progress  of  the  war  in  Europe  if  you 
have  the  Everyman  Encyclopaedia. 

This  modern,  accurate  reference  work  is  com¬ 
plete  with  information  to  date  of  its  recent  publi¬ 
cation.  1  he  volumes  are  handy  size,  beautifully 
bound,  type  clear  and  readable,  paper  thin  and  pure 
white.  No  bulk,  no  high  cost,  but  six  million  words 
at  lowest  price  ever  known. 

The  set  is  complete  in  12  volumes  (boxed)  and  sells 
for  these  prices  per  set:  Cloth  Binding,  $6.00  net- 
Reinforced  Cloth,  $8.00  net;  Limp  Leather,  $10  00 
net;  Quarter  Pigskin,  $12.00  net.  Sold  by  book¬ 
sellers  everywhere. 

A  royal  and  timely  Christmas  gift.  Delivered  for 
you  if  you  send  us  P.  O.  money  order  with  50c 
delivery  charges  added  (per  set)  to  prices  quoted 
above.  Write  for  complete  information  illus¬ 
trated  circular,  etc.,  to  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co  Pub¬ 
lishers  Everyman’s  Library,  Dept.  G,  681  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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r  Hand  Books  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  sent 
free.  Patents  procured  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
free  notice  in  the  Scientific  American. 


Does  The  Socket  Chafe  Your  Stump? 


7 


l(  so.  you  are  NOT  wearing 

Buchstein’s  Vulcanized 

which  is  soothing  to 


your  stump,  cool. 


s  easy  payments  to  good  people 

A.  Buchstein  Co.,  1 13  6th  St  So.  MwmpolB.  Mma^ 


neat,  light,  walls 
not  much 
thicker 
than  a  silver 
dollar,  strong 


Sase  the  cost  of  a  cedar  chest. 
Effective  odor  of  cedar  sup¬ 
plied  through  Freeze’s  Moth 
Box.  Use  in  closet,  trunk 
or  dresser.  Send  25c  for 
sample.  Agents  wanted. 
CHASBO  PRODUCTS  CO.,  712  American  Bank  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles  Cal. 


For  Bridge  Players 


My  memory  system,  easily  mastered, 
_  _  teaches — not  bridge — but  how  to  re¬ 

member  the  cards  and  keep  track  of  the  play.  It  aids  poor  players  to  become 
experts.  Price,  fifty  cents.  'Money  returned  on  request. 

J.  E.  SPRINGER,  P.  O.  Box  388,  San  Francisco 


PATFNTABLE  IDEAS  WANTED.  Manu- 

*  *  1-iA "  *  facturers  want  Owen  patents.  Send 

for  3  free  books;  inventions  wanted, 
etc.  I  gat  patent  or  no  fee.  Manufacturing  facilities. 

RICHARD  B.  OWKN,  17  Owen  Bldg. ,  Washington,  I).  €• 


A  Fortune  to  the  Inventor  ■ 
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who  reads  and  heeds  it,  is  the  possible  worth  of  the 
book  we  send  for  6  cen  postage.  Write  us  at  once. 

B-  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY,  Dept.  B.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


THE  HOSPITAL  TICKET 


i; 


BY  JAMES  WILLIAM  FITZPATRICK 


T’S  worth  a  drink,  ain’t 
it?"  asked  Red,  leaning 
icross  the  bar  into  Tickle- 
he-Wood-Box’s  impassive 
ace.  “I  paid  five  dollars 

!er  it  down  on  the  Tattle  Boy  a  month  ago,  an’  it’s  good  fer  a  year.  Anyone  can 
lse  it.”  Tickle  picked  up  the  soiled  white  ticket  and  read  it.  “This  ticket  entitles 
he  bearer  to  treatment  one  year  from  date  in  any  hospital  conducted  by  the  Sisters 
if  Charity  in  this  State.” 

“Dat  ain't  no  good  to  me,”  he  sneered,  tossing  it  hack  to  Comiskey.  “I  ain  t  pay 
n.v  hills  on  hospital  ticket.  You  tickle  de  wood  box  wit  money  if  you  want  drink. 
Jnderstan’?” — “You  bet  I  understand,  you  dirty,  crooked  pea  soup  you!”  yelled 
ted,  his  voice  rising  high  above  the  rattle  of  the  dice  on  the 
lanada  hoard,  the  spinning  click  of  the  roulette  wheel,  the 
lervous  patter  of  the  poker  chips,  and  the  confused 
lamor  of  talk,  profanity,  and  drunken  singing  that 
uade  the  Bodega  saloon  a  roaring  bedlam  this 
ovely  night  in  barly  spring.  “I  came  in  here 
i  week  ago  with  my  pay  check  fer  two 
lundred  an’  twelve  dollars  an’  now  you 
ell  me  it’s  all  shot  an’  won’t  stake  me 
o  a  hall.  Yer  a  liar,  ye  fish-berry 
■rook!”  The  winter’s  work  was 
lone,  and  the  lumberjacks,  fresh 
Tom  the  long  confinement  in  the 
ogging  camps,  were  spending 
heir  money  before  they  re- 
urned  to  the  subsequent  toil  of 
he  drive.  Bemidji,  with  its 
■eautiful  lake  set  in  a  back- 
;round  of  soft  green  that 
ringed  the  water’s  edge  and 
an  back  in  steadily  deepen- 
tig  shades  to  the  dense 
lackness  of  the  distant  pine 
orest,  was  in  one  of  its 
uarterly  debauches.  The 
own  was  wide  open.  Day 
nd  night  the  automatic 
danos  and  phonographs 
anged  out  their  tunes ;  the 
oilers  grew  arm-weary  raking 
a  the  chips  with  one  hand  and 
pinning  the  little  ivory  ball 
vith  the  other ;  the  bartenders, 
vho  stole  from  proprietor  and 
ustomer  with  religious  irupar- 
iality,  knew  no  rest,  and  every 
i  uorning  the  owners  of  the  saloons 
narclied  in  smug  prosperity  to  the 
tanks,  heavy-handed  with  the  woods- 
nen’s  wages,  acquired  after  a  fashion  all 
heir  own.  The  lumberjack  was  paid  in 
ime  checks.  Upon  his  arrival  in  town  he 
teposited  his  check  with  the  dive  keeper,  who 
toarded  and  lodged  him  and  fed  him  whisky  at  call 
ostensibly  keeping  account  of  the  depositor’s  spendings, 
and  when  the  amount  was  about  half  expended,  calmly  telling 
ais  guest  the  money  was  gone  after  a  few  drinks  out  of  good 
fellowship,  shutting  off  the  supply  of  liquor  with  disgusting 
■  promptness.  Few  complained  or  demanded  an  itemized  state¬ 
ment.  A  man  drunk  on  timber-town  whisky  for  a  week  cannot 
I  inalify  as  an  expert  accountant.  So  it  was  that  Red’s  angry 
voice  created  attention.  “You  heard  me.  I  said  ‘fish  berry’ !” 

he  cried  into  the  evil  face  of  the  French-Canadian  behind  the  counter,  whose  long, 
delicate  fingers  plucked  nervously  at  the  big  diamond  stud  in  his  soft  shirt  front, 
x  suppose  I  ought  to  be  glad  you  didn’t  put  me  away  fer  keeps  the  first  night  I 
'lew  in  here,  same  as  you  did  Blackie  McLaughlin.  They  found  him  out  on  the 
lake  shore  this  mornin’  dead,  an'  the  last  drink  he  had  was  in  here.  There  wasn’t 
o  money  in  his  clothes,  either,  an'  he  was  only  in  a  day.  But  he  had  a  nap  in  your 
ack  room  an’  some  of  your  Minneapolis  crooks  did  the  rest." 

Fish  berry  was  Bemidji’s  latest  and  deadliest  form  of  knockout  drops.  It  was 
ropped  in  the  victim’s  drink,  and  when  he  had  staggered  into  the  convenient  hack 
>om  to  sleep,  the  “roller,”  disguised  as  a  lumberjack,  went  through  his  clothes 
iid  split  with  the  proprietor  for  the  privilege.  “Tickle"  had  long  been  suspected 
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Sister  Germaine  was  like  a  wood- 
flower,  delicate  and  white-faced,  with 
hands  as  light  as  the  fall  of  a  snowflake 


as  the  most  unscrupulous 
of  the  drug  users,  but 
Comiskey’s  flat  accusation 
was  the  first  ever  made,  and 
with  a  livid  face  the  Cana¬ 
dian  started  to  reach  under  the  bar  for  the  section  of  loaded  hose  pipe  that  had 
silenced  many  a  belligerent  customer. 

“Don’t  bother  gettin’  that  nightcap,”  whispered  Red,  swaying  unsteadily  on  his 
feet.  “I  wouldn’t  like  nothin’  better  than  to  shipwreck  this  dump,  an’  if  I  start, 
you’ll  be  sorry  you  didn’t  freeze  on  to  that  hospital  ticket,  fer  you’ll  need  it.  You’re 
goin’  to  give  me  a  drink  an’  you're  goin'  to  give  it  to  me  now,”  and  he  brought  his 
fist  down  on  the  bar  with  a  thump  that  sent  the  glasses  along  its  length  hopping 
into  the  air. — “If  I  was  you.  Tickle,”  drawled  a  voice  from  the  end 
of  the  bar,  “I’d  give  Red  his  drink.  He  ain’t  nice  when  he’s 
in  his  licker.”  Tickle  took  a  long  look  into  the  blood¬ 
shot,  but  steady,  brown  eyes  that  bored  into  his  and 
sized  up  effectively  the  six  feet  of  magnificent 
animal  before  him.  Comiskey  certainly  looked 
as  if  he  might  be  “not  nice.”  His  close 
curling  red  head  sat  firm  on  the  dusky 
pillar  of  his  neck,  and  if  his  big  shoul¬ 
ders  looked  bowed,  it  was  with  the 
weight  of  the  muscles  they  carried. 
He  stood  on  his  toes,  and  as  he 
lurched  against  the  bar  the 
stagged  mackinaw  breeches  he 
wore  tightened  on  his  powerful 
legs.  His  lips  were  parted  in  a 
thin  smile,  and  the  big  hands 
hanging  to  the  rail  clutched 
like  iron  hooks.  “I’m  goin’ 
down  Rice  River  in  the 
mornin’  fer  Morrison,”  he 
explained  sarcastically,  “an’ 
it’s  the  last  chance  you’ll 
get  to  be  nice  to  me  fer  a 
long  time.”  Tickle  brought 
his  hand  up  from  beneath 
the  bar  and  held  up  a  quart 
bottle  of  whisky  with  a  mur¬ 
derous  label.  “W.v  don’  you 
uevair  take  de  joke?”  he 
chirped,  shoving  it  across 
to  Red.  “Here  is  presen’  I 
have  for  you  all  de  tarn  an’  you 
got  to  bawl  me  out  for  nothing.” 
His  lips  smiled,  but  there  was 
death  in  his  eyes. — “Yes?”  queried 
Comiskey,  imitating  the  Canadian 
inflection  perfectly.  “Mebbe  so.  I'm 
goin’  to  take  this  outside  where  I  kin 
drink  it  quiet,  an’  when  I  go  to  sleep 
to-night  it  ain’t  goin’  to  be  where  them 
creepers  of  yours  kin  go  through  me  by  mis¬ 
take.  tliinkin’  I’m  flush.”  He  picked  up  the  hos¬ 
pital  ticket  from  the  beer  spot  in  which  it  lay  and 
waved  it  banteringly  in  the  air.  “I  guess  I'll  take  this 
with  me,  Cannuek,”  he  said,  “though  I  don’t  think  as  how  I'll 
need  it  so  long’s  I  get  out  of  here  safe.  But  you  never  kin  tell. 
Be  a  good  boy,”  he  called  from  the  doorway,  “or  if  ye  don’t 
they’ll  get  ye  yet.  Quit  givin’  that  fish-berry  tonic  an’  stick 
to  yer  booze.  It’s  just  as  sure  an’  ye  ain't  takin’  no  chance.” 

“Who  is  dat  fellah?”  asked  Tickle  when  Red’s  shrill 
whoops  grew  fainter  as  he  rolled  down  Whisky  Row  for 
further  diversion.— ‘Don’t  you  know  Red  Comiskey?”  said  the  man  who  had 
drawled  the  advice  to  the  saloon  keeper  a  few  minutes  before.  “I’m  surprised ! 
I  thought  everybody  knew  Red.  He’s  the  best  top  loader  in  the  woods  to-day.  bar 
none.  When  he’s  sober,  lie’s  about  as  talkative  as  a  owl,  but  a  family  of  wildcats 
is  playin'  kittens  to  him  when  lie’s  got  red  licker  in  him.  He’s  took  Hurley  apart 
more’ii  once  an’  put  her  together  agin  right,  an’  there  never  was  no  town  in  the 
timber  as  tough  as  Hurley.” 

“He  talk  too  damn  much !”  snarled  the  Canadian.  "Wy  he  say  fish  hern  so 
much?  Look  down  de  bar!  Since  he  talk  so  loud  everyone  drink  beer." 

“Tliev  sav  ye  can’t  taste  it  iq  whisky.  Is  that  so?" 

“How  I  know?”  snapped  Tickle  as  he  stopped  wiping  Hie  bar  long  enough  to 
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ss  his  opinion  of  all  the  Comiskeys,  past,  present, 
and  to  be  born. 

“Well,  well,  well,”  declared  Hank  Anderson,  whose 
reputation  as  a  creator  of  piquant  oaths 
was  founded  on  achievement.  “I  ain’t  never 
seen  you  so  annoyed  like.” 

“I  hope  he  use  hees  ticket,”  gritted 
Tickle.  “I  hope  he  breaks  hees  leg  an’  hees 
rib,  an’  smash  hees  body  flat  lak  dat,”  and 
he  smacked  his  hand  on  the  polished  bar. 

“He’s  a—” 

“That’ll  do  fer  now,”  interrupted  Ander¬ 
son.  “I  came  in  here  fer  a  drink,  not  no 
exhibition  of  ground  an’  lofty  profanity. 

Red  ain’t  goin’  to  need  no  ticket.  He’s  too 
strong  an’  clever.” 

But,  as  Red  himself  said,  you  never  can 
tell.  The  next  morning,  still  drunk,  he 
stumbled  aboard  the  little  steamboat  that 
was  to  take  him,  a  half  hundred  other 
“river  pigs,”  and  a  load  of  supplies  across 
the  lake  to  Morrison's  drive.  It  wasn’t  long 
before  he  fell  asleep  on  a  pile  of  blankets 
where  he  lay  until  late  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  rocking  of  the  stern-wheeler  shook 
him  out  of  his  stupor  to  the  horrors  of  the 
morning  after. 


Red  was  too  experienced  to  need 
He  hired  out  to  work  knowing  wh 
him  and  he  was  willing  to  do  it.  S< 


orders  or  to 
at  was  expec 
>  at  the  river 


shirk, 
ted  of 
boss’s 


by  the  look  of  him.  He’s  somebody's  poor  unfortu¬ 
nate,”  with  a  touch  of  the  brogue  in  her  Irish  voice. 
“We’ll  have  to  pull  him  through,  God  willing.” 

And  that  night,  for  the  first  and 
only  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Bodega  saloon,  Tickle-the- Wood- 
Box  Gagnon,  when  he  heard  Red 
Comiskey  was  dying  at  St.  Mary’s, 
bought  a  round  of  drinks  for  the 
house,  and  smiled  when  he  did  it. 


PERHAPS,  gentle  reader,  you  who  after 
the  business  men's  association's  annual 
banquet  have  felt  a  dull  headache,  a  crav¬ 
ing  for  little  pieces  of  ice  to  crunch  under 
your  teeth  and  an  unalterable  resolution 
never  to  look  on  breakfast  again,  imagine 
you  know  how  Comiskey  felt.  You  don’t. 

You  had  your  bath,  your  shave,  your  mas¬ 
sage.  heaps  of  hot  towels,  and  a  long,  fizzy 
drink  for  your  palpitating  interior.  And 
you  were  “tight”  only  one  night. 

Red  had  been  drunk  for  a  week  on  lumber¬ 
jack  whisky,  in  comparison  to  whose  irritat¬ 
ing  power  corrosive  sublimate  is  a  drink  for 
a  baby’s  bottle.  He  was  filthy  dirty ;  his 
bristling  beard  hid  his  face  behind  a  red 
hedge  and  his  swollen  eyes  stuck  together 
like  glue.  His  mouth  was  raw:  his  tongue 
cracked ;  his  teeth,  big  white  grinders, 
seemed  made  of  furry  felt:  and  his  throat 
shriveled  with  the  heat  of  his  breath.  And 
his  head  !  With  every  move  it  split  and  cracked  and 
the  pieces  ground  together  like  ice  cakes  in  a  jam. 
He  staggered  out  into  the  stern  and  gulped  down 
great  drafts  of  cool  air.  but  the  glorious  tang  of  the 
pines  brought  no  relief.  He  shook  from  head  to  foot 
as  he  clung  to  the  railing  and  watched  the  paddle 
boards  slap  the  water,  dip  under  with  a  swirl  of  foam 
and  come  up  again  dripping  red  diamond  drops  in  the 
blazing  sunset.  The  splashing,  frothing  waters  fairly 
maddened  him.  while  every  jerk  of  the  paddle  wheel 
racked  him  anew. 

Then  a  form  came  out  of  the  agony  and  stood 
beside  him  and  raised  a  small,  flat  bottle  to  its 
lips.  Red  grabbed  the  arm  with  a  sudden  force  that 
set  the  other  coughing  and  grasping  for  breath. 

“Gimme  a  drink  of  that!”  he  snarled,  and,  taking  a 
quick  look  at  the  bottle,  labeled  “Bone  Liniment.”  he 
drained  it.  The  tears  rushed  to  his  eyes  and  his 
throat  closed  with  a  clutch  as  the  liquid  fire  tore  down 
it.  But  it  warmed  him.  and  when  he  caught  his  breath 
he  gasped  an  apologetic  “Thanks.” 

“That’s  a  hell  of  a  thing  to  do  when  a  man’s  drink- 
in’  !”  bawled  the  other.  “Fer  nothin’  I'd — ” 

“No,  yofa  wouldn’t  neither,”  answered  Red,  looking 
into  the  victim's  angry  face,  “because  I  needed  that 
an’  you  didn’t.  An’  if  you  don’t  believe  it.  I’ll  fire 
you  out  there  into  the  drink  to  think  it  over.” 

It  was  late  when  they  reached  the  floating  shark 
or  “wangan”  where  the  five  daily  meals  of  the  crew 
were  cooked  and  the  men  slept  during  the  drive.  He 
managed  to  get  another  drink  from  the  timekeeper, 
who  also  sold  the  little  stock  of  supplies  aboard  the 
rough  houseboat.  This  time  it  was  a  bottle  of  “Pain 
Killer,”  but  it  eased  the  craving  for  the  while  and  he 
rolled  into  his  bunk  for  the  first  sleep  in  a  bed  in  a 
fortnight. 

He  had  just  dozed  off.  it  seemed,  when  the  call  of 
the  cook’s  triangle. and  the  hoarse  roar  of  “Roll  out!” 
wakened  him.  For  all  he  was  shaking  like  a  leaf  he 
took  his  turn  at  the  wash  basin  and  buried  his  blazing 
eyes  and  face  in  the  icy  water.  He  choked  down  a 
few  mouthfuls  of  food,  half  a  dozen  big  tin  cups  of 
black  tea  sweetened  with  brown  sugar,  and.  having  se¬ 
lected  his  peavey,  was  ordered  with  a  score  of  shiver¬ 
ing  wrecks  along  the  water’s  edge  “sacking  strays.” 
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1IE  air  was  filled  with  snow 


flurries  the  day  Comiskey  left 
the  hospital,  clicking  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  wooden  gate  behind  him  care¬ 
fully,  as  if  reluctant  to  leave  the 
place  wherein  for  the  only  time  in 
his  life  he  had  experienced  unself¬ 
ish  kindness.  Six  long  months  he 
had  fought  his  way  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow,  helped  by  the 
unceasing  care  of  the  Mother  Su¬ 
perior  and  the  gentle  watchfulness 
of  his  nurse,  little  Sister  Germaine. 

There  was  slight  change  in  him  physi¬ 


cally,  and  save  for  a  barely  noticeable 


limp  when  he  walked  he  was  in  better 
condition  than  ever. 

“  ’Tis  well  for  you.  you  are  a  red¬ 
headed  Mick,”  growled  old  Dr.  O’Leary, 
“or  you’d  be  dead  long  ago.  You  ought 
to  be  glad  you  have  any  legs  at  all,  for 


if  I  had  my  way  when  they  brought  you  in  you’d  have 


“It’s  worth  a  drink,  ain’t  it?  I  paid  five  dollars  fer  it 
down  on  the  Little  Boy  a  month  ago,  an  ’  it’s  good  fer  a  year’’ 


facetious  yell,  “Take  her,  she  won’t  burn  ye!”  he  held 
his  breath  and  waded  in. 

For  five  mortal  hours  he  slaved.  The  sweat  soaked 
his  heavy  woolen  shirt  until  it  steamed  in  the  sun, 
and  the  icy  water  scalded  his  feet  like  molten  lead. 
First  lunch  came  and  he  drank  more  boiling  tea  and 
swallowed  a  can  of  raw  tomatoes,  a  great  luxury  on 
the  drive  that  augured  well  for  the  “chuck”  prospect, 
and  he  knew  another  day  or  two  would  put  him  right 
again.  The  next  day  he  was  taken  off  the  “rear”  and 
sent  ahead  to  break  out  log  landings.  There  it 
happened. 

It  was  while  standing  on  top  of  the  pyramid  and 
prying  loose  a  refractory  log  that  he  felt  the  pile  slip 
under  his  feet.  Ordinarily  his  quickness  would  have 
saved  him  as  it  had  hundreds  of  times  before.  But 
his  legs  were  still  shaky  from  his  debauch,  and  before 
he  could  escape  the  falling  logs  pinned  him  in.  When 
they  got  him  out  his  right  leg  was  smashed  like  a 
pipe  stem  and  the  best  top  loader  in  the  north  woods 
was  laid  up.  White  as  the  foam  flecks  on  the  rapids, 
they  carried  him  to  the  “wangan.” 
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IT  IS  a  joyous  romp,  is  sacking  logs  at  any  time,  but 
at  four-thirty  on  an  early  spring  morning,  when 
there  is  a  thin  scum  of  ice  on  the  river,  it  is  unalloyed 
happiness.  You  clutch  with  a  peavey  one  end  of  the 
log  that  is  stuck  in  the  mud  and  shallow  water  and  lift 
or  drag  it  into  water  deep  enough  to  float  it  when  it 
is  ‘pushed  into  the  current  and  carried  along.  The 
sacker  stands  to  his  waist  and  often  to  his  armpits 
in  the  watery  muck,  and  pushes  and  pulls  and  swears 
biliously  until  the  log  is  salvaged.  Then  he  looks 
i  lie  river  edge  for  another. 


MORRISON  swore  savagely  when  he  saw  the  vic¬ 
tim.  “I’m  terrible  sorry,  Red,  it  ain’t  some  of 
the  stiffs  I  got  in  this  crew.  We’ll  get  ye  up  to  the 
hospital  right  away.” 

“I  ain’t  goin’  to  no  company  butcher  shop,”  said 
Comiskey  through  teeth  that  chattered  with  the  agony 
he  suffered.  “I  got  a  ticket  on  the  Sisters’  hospital  in 
my  mackinaw.  I  wanted  to  swap  it  with  Tickle-the- 
Wood-Box  fer  a  drink,  but  he  couldn't  see  it,”  he  added 
with  a  sick  grin.  “Fer  once  I’m  in.  luck.” 

“The  company’s  hospital  is  all  right.  Red,”  pro¬ 
tested  Morrison.  “Ye  can  get  there  in  two  hours  by 
boat,  an’  it's  a  twenty-mile  drive  over  the  corduroy  to 
Bena  before  ye  can  get  a  train  for  Bemidji.  Ye’ll  die 
if  ye  ride  that  fur  in  a  buckboard.” 

“Well,  I'll  die  if  I  go  to  the  company  hospital  any¬ 
way,  so  what’s  the  difference?”  panted  Red.  And  he 
had  his  way.  He  never  knew  about  the  awfulness  of 
that  trip,  but  Lute  Wilson,  who  drove  the  maddened 
Indian  ponies  with  one  hand  and  held  the  delirious 
Red  with  the  other,  never  forgot  it.  When  they  lifted 
him  out  of  the  baggage  car  at  Bemidji  he  was  uncon¬ 
scious  and  so  was  ignorant  of  his  entrance  into  St. 
Mary’s. 

He  did  not  see  the  ominous  shake  of  the  surgeon’s 
head  nor  the  look  of  pity  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  Supe¬ 
rior  as  they  pried  open  his  fist  and  took  out  the  crum¬ 
pled  remnant  of  a  hospital  ticket. 

“Poor  lad !”  she  whispered  as  she  brushed  back  the 
matted  red  curls  from  his  forehead.  “He's  one  of  us 


only  one  pin  to  carry  you  into  devilment.  ’Twas  be¬ 
cause  of  the  pleadings  of  the  Superior  that  you  have 
both  your  long  shanks,  though  one  is  a  bit  short.” 

The  long  abstinence  from  drinking,  his  youth,  and 
amazing  vitality  had  worked  into  a  perfect  conva¬ 
lescence,  but  the  real  cure  performed  was  within.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  hospital,  the  quiet  voice  and  gentle 
faces  of  the  Sisters,  and  the  gruff  kindness  of  the  old 
army  surgeon  had  a  peculiar  effect  on  him.  His  mother 
had  died  just  as  he  was  able  to  crawl,  and  the  women 
le  had  known  in  his  twenty-eight  years  of  logging,  i 
driving,  and  harvesting  were  hardly  of  the  elevating 
type.  lie  felt  a  strange  uneasiness  when  he  first  came 
back  to  consciousness  and  saw  the  queer  figures  in 
coarse  blue  serge  dress  and  white,  wide-flapping 
winged  caps  that  tended  so  watchfully  the  patients 
that  lay  beside  him  in  the  ward.  Ik1  followed  with 
perplexed  gaze  the  waddling  Mother  Superior  as  she 
went  from  one  cot  to  another  talking  and  laughing 
happily,  her  fat,  rosy  face  wrinkled  like  a  great  frost 
bitten  apple.  His  nurse,  Sister  Germaine,  was  like  a 
wood-flower,  delicate  and  white-faced,  with  hands  as 
light  as  the  fall  of  a  snowflake.  He  didn’t  know  then 
what  he  read  later  in  an  old  newspaper,  that  she  was 
the  only  daughter  of  a  great  house  and  that  her  e 
trance  into  the  Sisters  of  Charity  had  furnished  col 
limns  of  material  for  the  special  writers  of  the  Sunday 
supplements.  He  knew  her  solicitude  embarrassed  him 
because  he  couldn't  understand  it.  and  to  hide  his  feel¬ 
ings  he  took  refuge  in  an  exaggerated  grouch.  Poor 
Sister  Germaine  got  many  a  rude  shock  when  some 
slight  attention  intended  to  relieve  brought  only  a 
growl  from  the  bed  that  drove  her  away  to  a  more 
grateful  patient. 

“I  cannot  understand  that  man.”  she  told  the  Supe¬ 
rior.  “The  minute  I  try  to  do  anything  far  'him  he 
growls  like  a  beast,  and  yet  sometimes  he  looks  at  me 
just  like  a  dog  that  wanted  to  thank  you  for  a  kindness 
and  didn’t  know  how.” 

“When  you  take  care  of  a  few  more  lumberjacks 
you  will  understand,”  said  the  Superior.  “They’re  the 
most  grateful  beings  in  the  world,  but  they  don’t  want 
anyone  to  know  it  for  fear  they’ll  be  thought  weak. 
You  can  kill  them  with  kindness.  Leave  Comiskey  to 
me.  There’s  a  lot  of  good  in  that  red  head  of  his.” 

So  for  the  next  few  days  the  Superior  took  care  of 
him  herself.  She  paid  not  a  hit  of  attention  to  his 
growls  and  glares  until  the  day  he  completely  forgot 
his  manners  and  swore  when  she  smoothed  the  pillow 
under  his  head.  Then  the  floodgates  opened. 

“Listen  to  me,”  she  sputtered;  “you  have  been  here 
two  months  now  and  no  one  has  heard  a  civil  word 
out  of  your  head  yet.  You  have  almost  broken  the 
heart  of  Sister  Germaine  with  your  goings  on,  and  if 
it  wasn’t  for  the  care  she  wasted  on  you  night  and  day 
since  you  came  in  here,  you’d  be  dead  long  ago,  and 
small  loss,  for  you  haven’t  a  spark  of  gratitude  in  you.” 

“If  you  was  a  man  and  said  that,  I’d  break  yer 
neck !”  retorted  Comiskey.  his  white  face  reddening 
angrily.  “But  bein’  as  how  yer  only  a  lady,  all  I  kin 
do  is  call  ye  a  liar  an’  let  it  go  at  that.” 


BET  the  next  morning  when  Sister  Germaine  came 
to  the  side  of  his  lied  his  polite  “Mornin’,  ma’am,” 
almost  gave  her  heart  failure.  When  she  was  leaving 
she  felt  a  soft  tug  at  her  habit,  and  turned  to  find 
Red’s  steady  brown  eyes  looking  straight  into  hers. 
“Thanks,”  he  said  briefly,  but  she  saw  much  more 
than  the  spoken  word  implied. 

From  that  day  on  he  began  to  mend  amazingly.  As 
soon  as  he  was  able  to  get  up  and  hobble  around  with 
a  crutch  he  was  afire  to  do  something.  He  begged 
his  new  friend  Sister  Germaine  to  get  him  some  work 
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i  do  in  the  ward.  “That  ticket  only  set  me  back  five 
licks,”  he  said,  “an’  I  eat  that  much  every  day. 

[■ain’t  fair.” 

One  day.  alone  in  the  yard,  he  dropped  his  crutch 
nd  took  a  few  steps  in  the  bright,  warm  sunlight, 
i’hen  he  felt  the  limp  and  knew  he  would  carry  it  to 
is  grave,  his  face  went  gray  for  a  moment.  Then  be- 
ause  the  consciousness  of  perfect  health  sang  like  a 
ird  in  his  heart,  he  raised  himself  to  his  full  height 
nd  with  happiness  he  rolled  out  in  a  roaring  baritone : 

“Oli!  one  of  his  leys  was  shorter  than 
it  really  ought  to  be!” 

To  his  delight  the  Superior  set  him  to  work  on  the 
lospital  woodpile,  and  he  thrilled  all  through  him 
rhen  the  hickory  ax  handle  burned  hot  against  his 
ialm.  It  was  the  last  touch  needed  to  make  his  re- 
overy  complete,  but  still  he  hung  on.  Whether  it  was 
he  feeling  he  would  always  he  a  little  lame,  or  the 
eng  days  and  nights  of  suffering  he  had  endured  and 
een  others  endure  that  made  him  reluctant  to  be 
lischarged,  he  did  not  know.  But  he  loved  the  soft 
liiiet  of  the  hospital  and  the  contented  spirit.  He 
wouldn’t  care  if  he  never  went  into  the  woods  again. 
ie  told  himself.  Ilis  temper  didn’t  flare  as  it  used  to. 
ie  didn’t  seem  to  want  to  fight  as  before,  and  he  never 
aw  Red  any  more  when  he  was  angry. 

The  day  the  last  stick  of  wood  was  split  and  piled 
here  was  a  chill  in  the  air.  Red  looked  up  and  saw 
i  triangle  of  wild  geese  honking  away  to  the  south, 
for  days  past  the  wagons,  heavily  loaded  with  log¬ 
ging  outfit  on  their  way  to  the  woods,  had  creaked 
last  his  eyes  without  quickening  a  flash  in  them. 
['Pen  came  the  first  fall  of  snow  suddenly  and  fiercely 
mt  of  the  north.  Three  days  it  stormed,  and  on  the 
ourth  the  sun  shone  hesitatingly  and  the  thermometer 
lank  below  zero.  In  the  night  the  woods  fever  seized 
lim,  and  he  knew  he  must  answer. 

In  the  silence  of  the  ward  he  could  hear  the  steady 
■hop-chop  of  the  handy  men  as  they  hewed  out  the 
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oak  runners  for  the  sleds.  The  pounding  of  the  black¬ 
smiths  as  they  beat  out  the  steel  sled  shoes  and  fash¬ 
ioned  the  tricky  cant  hooks  sang  in  his  ears.  At.  times 
his  teeth  set  on  edge  as  he  heard  the  steady  rasp  of 
the  saw  filer  and  the  metallic  grind  of  ax  on  whet¬ 
stone.  The  loggers  were  coming  into  the  real  work 
now.  This  would  be  a  fine  night  to  send  out  the  water 
tank  to  flush  the  snow  logging  roads  so  that  in  the 
morning  they  would  be  smooth  ways  of  ice  from  skid¬ 
way  to  landing.  A  man  could  get  his  price  now.  The 
employment  offices  would  be  haunted  by  anxious  con¬ 
tractors  looking  for  loaders,  and  with  a  feeling  of 
pride  he  knew,  bad  leg  or  not.  he  could  hold  his  own 
with  the  best  topmen  in  the  woods.  Early  next  morn¬ 
ing  he  was  at  the  Superior’s  office. 

"I’m  goin’  out,”  he  stated. 

"Do  you  think  you  are  strong  enough,”  she  asked 
with  a  twinkling  eye,  a  smile  twitching  the  corners 
of  her  mouth. 

Comiskey  grinned  and  stood  erect.  His  cheeks  were 
pink  like  a  baby’s,  his  eyes  bright  as  a  schoolboy’s, 
and  he  laughed  the  happy  laugh  of  a  strong  man. 

"I  think  I'll  last  till  supper  time,”  he  said. 

"Well,”  said  the  Superior,  rising  from  her  chair, 
"if  you  will,  you  will.  I  have  little  to  give  you  but 
a  bit  of  advice.  Keep  away  from  the  drink  and  bad 
company,  and  you'll  be  all  right.  If  you  don’t,  you  II 
be  all  wrong,  (lod  bless  you,  for  you’re  a  good  lad 
if  you’ll  only  give  yourself  a  chance.” 

SHE  held  out  her  hand,  and  as  she  gave  Red’s  diffi¬ 
dent  one  an  honest  squeeze  he  felt  the  weight  of 
a  piece  of  money  in  his  palm.  He  started  to  mumble  a 
refusal,  but  she  stopped  him  with  a  gesture.  “Say 
nothing.  ’Tis  only  a  bit  to  feed  you  till  you  get  work, 
which  won’t  be  long,  for  they’re  hungry  for  men  down 
in  the  village.” 

She  opened  the  door  for  him,  and  as  he  passed  out 
she  patted  him  softly  on  his  big  shoulder.  “  'Tis  your 
red  head  and  your  Kerry  eye  got  you  that.” 
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It  was  true  they  were  hungry  for  men  in  the  vil¬ 
lage,  for  Red  visited  but  one  employment  office  before 
he  had  bis  ticket  calling  for  forty-five  dollars  a  month 
and  board  as  a  top  loader.  With  a  dozen  other  jacks 
he  was  bundled  off  to  the  first  train.  The  employ¬ 
ment  agent  had  long  ago  learned  the  folly  of  letting 
his  charges  run  loose  before  he  got  them  away.  Out 
of  his  sight,  a  few  drinks,  and  they  would  not  budge 
for  another  week. 

At  Nepish  the  gang  was  met  by  the  tote  teamster, 
who  ordered  all  hands  to  load  his  sled  with  bags  of 
horse  feed  while  lie  went  to  the  post  office  for  the 
customary  bunch  of  letters  for  the  camp  clerk,  a  col¬ 
legian  spending  his  first  winter  in  the  woods.  Most 
of  the  men  had  “turkeys,”  a  gunnysack  tied  at  each 
end  and  at  the  neck  in  such  a  way  that  the  cords 
crossed  like  the  shape  of  a  knapsack,  containing  their 
clothing.  Red  had  nothing,  but  the  teamster,  who 
proved  an  old  acquaintance,  when  he  saw  his  limp 
growled  something  about  “no  cotton  tops”  riding  on 
his  sled,  and  forthwith  made  room  for  Comiskey  on 
the  seat  beside  him,  while  the  rest  of  the  gang  trudged 
along  behind. 

After  bis  months  in  the  hospital  the  ride  was  a 
thing  of  joy  to  Red.  When  he  had  been  carried  out 
of  the  woods  they  were  an  endless  stretch  of  budding 
green,  the  darker  shades  of  the  pines  mottled  with 
the  lighter  colored  leaves  of  poplar,  birch,  and  maple. 
The  swamps  were  floating  emerald  lakes  of  grass  that 
looked  firm  and  solid,  but  were  treacherous  as  they 
were  lovely,  letting  the  inexperienced  foot  knee-deep 
in  icy  water  at  every  step.  The  roadway,  what  he 
recalled  of  his  delirious  ride,  was  a  river  of  black 
mud,  while  all  through  their  new-leafed  thickness  the 
woods  resounded  with  the  twitter  of  spring  birds,  and 
were  a-rustle  with  the  happy  pattering  of  the  forest’s 
little  ones. 

Now  the  black  pines  stood  alone,  sneering  contempt 
with  every  sough  of  the  wind  at  the  waked  agony  of 
the  unlucky  hardwoods.  ( Continued  on  page  28) 


He  sent  one  paving-block  fist  crashing  into  his  face.  ‘I  kin  lick  ye,  and  ye  know  it,”  Red  snarled  in  his  eai\ 
fights  came  back  to  him,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was  fighting  for  something  besides  the  love  of  fighting.  He 


All  the  skill  and  experience  in  his  man-killing 
struck  cleanly,  brutally,  continuously,  and  with  one 


idea 
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i’HE  FRANK  CASE 


SATURDAY,  Apri 
I’hagan  went  fro: 


ril  26,  1013,  a  holiday,  Mary 
rom  her  home  in  Atlanta  to  the 
National  Pencil  Factory  at  which  she  worked,  to 
get  some  pay  still  owing  her.  She  did  not  return 
to  her  home.  A  search  was  instituted,  without  success. 
At  3.30  o’clock  the  following  morning  her  dead  body 
was  accidentally  discovered  in  the  basement  of  the 
pencil  factory  by  the  night  watchman,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  make  the  rounds  of  the  building.  Two  men 
were  immediately  arrested.  One  was  Leo  M.  Frank, 
the  superintendent  of  the  factory,  who  admitted  hav¬ 
ing  paid  the  girl  her  wages  in  his  office  at  noon  on 
Saturday.  The  other  was  Newt  Lee,  the  night  watch¬ 
man,  who  had  discovered  the  body.  Alongside  Mary 
Phagan’s  body  were  found  two  illiterate  notes  in  pen¬ 
cil,  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  the  victim,  and 
stating  that  the  deed  had  been  done  by  “a  long,  tall, 
sleain,  black  negro.”  The  notes  were  manifestly  a 
clumsy  invention  of  the  murderer  to  divert  suspicion. 
It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  night  watchman  was 
not  the  guilty  person.  Suspicion  fastened  on  Frank  and 
rapidly  intensified.  During  the  next  three  or  four  days 
the  police,  the  newspapers,  and  practically  the  entire 
population  of  Atlanta  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Frank  was  the  guilty  person.  Then  a  third  man,  a 
negro  named  Jim  Conley,  who  also  worked  in  the 
factory,  but  who  was  not  known  to  have 
been  in  the  factory  at  the  time  of  the  mur¬ 
der,  was  accidentally  discovered  washing  a 
stained  shirt.  He  was  arrested  and  held  as 
a  suspect,  but  suspicion  was  not  seriously 
directed  toward  him.  The  stained  shirt  was 
returned  to  him  by  the  police,  and  his  name 
was  practically  eliminated  until  three  weeks 
later,  when  it  was  discovered  that  he  could 
write.  He  had  previously  denied  that  he 
could  write. 

Still  later  it  was  discovered  and  admitted 
by  Conley  that  he  had  been  in  the  factory 
at  the  time  of  the  murder.  When  the  fact 
that  he  could  write  was  pressed  upon  him 
he  told  in  succession  four  different 
formal  stories,  each  of  which  was  taken 
down  by  the  police.  On  the  trial  he  told  a 
fifth  different  story. 

His  first  story  was  that  he  had  not  been 
at  the  factory  at  all.  His  second  story,  in 
which  he  still  maintained  that  he  was  not 
at  the  factory  on  the  day  of  the  murder, 
admitted  that  he  had  written  one  of  the 
notes,  but  claimed  that  he  had  done  it  the 
day  before  the  murder  at  Frank’s  dicta¬ 
tion,  and  that  Frank  had  written  the 
other  note.  Both  notes  were  in  the  same 
handwriting. 

His  third  story  admitted  that  he  was  at  the 
factory  on  the  day  of  the  murder,  but  knew 
nothing  of  the  murder,  and  in  this  story 
Conley  said  that  he  had  written  one  of  the 
notes  at  Frank’s  dictation  on  that  day,  in¬ 
stead  of  on  Friday,  and  that  Frank  had 
written  the  other  note.  He  said  he  had  no 
idea  at  the  time  what  use  Frank  was  to 
make  of  the  note.  He  did  not  admit  having 
written  both  notes  until  two  months  after¬ 
ward  when  he  was  sworn  as  a  witness  on 
the  stand.  He  finally  claimed  that  he  had 
helped  Frank  carry  the  body  from  the  sec¬ 
ond  story  of  the  factory,  where  Frank  had 
murdered  the  girl,  to  the  cellar.  He  gave 
as  his  reason  for  not  telling  this  story  at 
first  that  Frank  had  promised  to  protect 
him  and  he  was  waiting  for  Frank  to  make 
his  promise  good.  The  fastening  of  the 
authorship  of  the  notes  on  Frank,  however, 
as  told  in  one  of  Conley’s  first  stories,  fixed 
the  crime  on  Frank,  on  the  theory  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  police  that  whoever  was  the 
author  of  the  notes  was  the  author  of  the  crime. 
Frank  was  the  first  one  to  furnish  the  information  to 
the  police  that  Conley  could  write  as  soon  as  he  learned 
that  Conley  had  denied  this  fact.  After  the  trial  of 
Frank,  Conley  was  indicted  and  convicted  as  accessory 
after  the  fact  and  sentenced  to  one  year.  Frank  was 
convicted  by  the  jury,  the  trial  judge  afterward  saying 
that  he  was  not  convinced  that  Frank  was  guilty,  but 
overruling  Frank’s  motion  for  a  new  trial  and  stating 
that  not  he  but  the  jury  were  the  ones  to  be  convinced 
— which  action  of  the  trial  court  was  sustained  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  By  a  constitutional  amendment,  adopted 
in  1906,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  cannot  reverse 
a  case  on  other  than  errors  of  law.  An  extraordinary 
motion  for  a  new  trial,  based  on  newly  discovered  evi¬ 
dence.  was  subsequently  made,  in  which  were  incor¬ 
porated  the  affidavits  of  many  witnesses  who  repudi¬ 
ated  their  former  testimony  on  collateral  facts.  This 
extraordinary  motion  was  overruled  by  the  trial  court 
('  ided  over  this  time  by  another  judge),  and  this 
as  again  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court. 


BY  C.  P. CONNOLLY 


This  is  the  first  of  two  articles  which  will  tell  the  story 
of  the  Frank  case.  The  second  article  will  appear  in 
Collier’s  for  December  26.  The  writer,  Mr.  C.  P.  Con¬ 
nolly,  has  had  long  experience  as  a  practicing  lawyer  and 
prosecuting  attorney.  He  represented  Collier’s  at  the  trial 
of  Haywood  and  Pettibone  in  Idaho,  at  the  trial  of  the 
MacNamaras  in  Los  Angeles,  and  in  other  important  cases 


Subsequently  Frank’s  counsel  moved  the  trial  court  to 
set  aside  the  verdict  on  the  ground  that  Frank  was 
not  present  when  the  verdict  was  rendered,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  trial  judge  feared  for  Frank’s  life  at  the 
hands  of  a  threatening  mob  surrounding  the  court¬ 
house,  in  the  event  of  his  acquittal  by  the  jury.  This 
motion  was  also  rejected  by  the  trial  court,  and  this 
action  again  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court 
on  the  ground  that  the  motion  should  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  original  motion  for  a  new  trial. 
Two  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
have  since  refused  Frank’s  petition  for  Federal  in¬ 
tervention.  So  the  case  stands  at  the  present  writing. 


of 


Leo  M.  Frank,  condemned  to  death,  whose  lawyers  have  ex¬ 
hausted  all  legal  remedies  in  Georgia.  Yet  William  J.  Burns,  the 
detective,  and  every  investigator  and  newspaper  man  sent  to  Georgia 
to  report  the  case,  so  far  as  known,  have  declared  their  belief  in  Frank’s 
innocence.  Three  detectives  resigned  their  positions  rather  than  prosecute  Frank 


Leo  M.  Frank  is  in  a  cell  under  sentence  of  death 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  convicted  by  a  jury  of  the  murder 
of  Mary  Phagan,  a  fourteen-year-old  child.  The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Georgia  has  twice  refused  Frank  a  new 
trial.  It  is  believed  in  Georgia,  at  the  time  this  article 
is  written  (December  3 ),  that  neither  the  Governor  nor 
the  Pardoning  Board  of  Georgia  is  likely  to  interfere: 
that  the  same  fatality  that  has  attended  Frank  from 
the  beginning  will,  in  all  human  probability,  bear 
company  with  him  to  the  end. 

On  the  last  day  I  was  in  Atlanta  I  went  to  the  office 
of  one  of  Frank’s  lawyers  to  say  good-by.  The  tele¬ 
phone  rang.  ‘‘If  they  don’t  hang  that  Jew,  we'll  hang 
you,”  came  the  message.  The  lawyer  tried  to  learn 
the  name  of  his  unknown  menacer,  but  without  suc¬ 
cess.  After  Frank  had  been  convicted,  and  even  be¬ 
fore  his  trial,  scores  of  such  anonymous  messages  came 
by  letter  and  telephone  to  his  lawyers. 

Frank  is  the  victim  of  the  police  fastening  the  crime 
on  him  as  the  result  of  a  public  opinion  which  de¬ 
manded  conviction.  This  same  public  opinion  now 


terrorizes  officials  and  citizens  who  believe  Frank 
innocent — and  there  are  many  such  citizens  in 
Atlanta  to-day.  They  are  afraid  to  proclaim  their 
convictions — afraid  of  a  business  boycott,  afraid 
being  marked  for  social  persecution,  or  mayhap 
afraid  of  violence. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  South,  as  indeed  in  certain 
other  sections  of  our  country,  there  are  those  who  still 
harbor  the  medieval  picture  of  the  fire-breathing,  mur¬ 
derous  Jew  portrayed  by  Marlowe.  Undoubtedly  the 
man  who  murdered  Mary  Phagan  was  “not  so  much 
an  example  of  human  nature  in  its  depravity  and  in 
its  paroxysms  of  crime  as  an  infernal  being,  a  fiend  in 
the  ordinary  display  and  development  of  his  charac¬ 
ter.  Leo  M.  Frank  is  a  young  man  of  whose  intellec¬ 
tual  attainments  any  community  might  well  be  proud. 
Atlanta  has  been  combed  to  find  something  against  his 
moral  character,  and  a  like  comb  has  been  applied  to 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  the  city  of  Frank’s  youth,  and  to 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  where  he  attended  Cornell,  but  without 
success.  Though  he  was  convicted  largely  on  the  the¬ 
ory  that  he  was  a  degenerate,  William  J.  Burns,  after 
his  conviction,  offered  a  reward  of  $5,000  to  anyone  who 
would  produce  evidence  of  a  single  immoral  act  of 
Iiank  s  whole  life,  without  producing  a  claimant;  and 
then  the  police  of  Atlanta  made  the  astounding  state¬ 
ment  that  they  had  never  claimed  that 
F  rank  was  a  degenerate.  Solicitor  General 
Dorsey,  who  prosecuted  Frank,  still  insists 
that  the  charge  is  true,  though  the  $5,000 
reward  is  outstanding  and  unclaimed. 

No  defendant  in  a  criminal  case  in  Georgia 
may  give  testimony  under  oath  in  his  own 
behalf,  nor  is  his  wife  allowed  to  testi¬ 
fy  either  for  or  against  him ;  but  he  may 
make  a  statement  not  under  oath  to  the 
jury.  His  own  lawyers  are  not  allowed  to 
ask  him  any  questions,  and  the  prosecutor 
never  asks  any,  for  he  fears  the  answers 
of  a  witness  not  subject  to  the  penalties 
of  perjury. 

When  Frank  had  concluded  his  four-hour 
statement  to  the  jury,  the  crowd  in  the 
courtroom,  though  mostly  antagonistic  to 
him,  was  deeply  moved.  It  was  one  of  those 
moments  so  rarely  experienced  of  an  audi¬ 
ence  absolutely  spellbound.  Moisture  was  in 
the  eyes  of  some  of  the  jurors.  “The  state¬ 
ment,”  said  one  newspaper  which  all  along 
has  been  antagonistic  to  Frank,  “carried  the 
ring  of  truth  in  every  sentence,  and  scores 
in  the  room  whose  minds  hadn’t  been  made 
up  left  the  court  room  convinced  of  the 
man’s  innocence.” 

Frank’s  Remarkable  Statement 

DURING  one  of  the  days  of  intense  ex¬ 
citement  in  vogue  throughout  the  trial, 
as  Frank  was  being  taken  from  the  court¬ 
house  to  the  jail,  the  crowd  wedged  threat¬ 
eningly  about  the  automobile.  Sheriff 
Wheeler  Mangum,  an  outspoken  believer  in 
Frank’s  innocence,  hurriedly  told  Frank  to 
get  under  cover  behind  him.  “I  am  an  old 
man,”  said  this  brave  Confederate  veteran, 
“and  you  are  young.  If  they  ‘get’  you,  it 
will  be  over  my  dead  body.” 

Frank  has  been  twice  sentenced  to  die. 
the  last  time  on  his  birthday.  When  on 
that  last  occasion  he  was  asked  if  he  had 
anything  to  say,  he  made  a  remarkable 
statement.  As  showing  its  effect  even  in 
cold  print,  United  States  Senator  William 
E.  Borah  of  Idaho  told  me,  before  I  went 
to  Atlanta,  that  it  so  gripped  him  at  the 
time  that  he  was  half  inclined  to  take  a 
train  and  go  to  Atlanta  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  more  about  the  case.  Speaker 
Champ  Clark  gummed  it  in  his  infrequent  scrapbook 
as  a  rare  gem.  He  declared  it  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  and  convincing  statements  he  had  ever 
read.  When  Frank  had  concluded  this  statement 
there  was  hardly  a  dry  eye  in  the  court  room,  according 
to  many  witnesses,  and  Solicitor  General  Dorsey,  who 
prosecuted  Frank  relentlessly,  was  moved  to  say  that 
Frank  was  a  consummate  actor.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Atlanta  sided  with  the  Solicitor  General,  for  one  of  the 
stories  most  religiously  circulated  by  certain  well- 
meaning  and  highly  respected  citizens  of  Atlanta  after 
Frank’s  arrest  was  that  the  tenets  of  the  Jewish  faith 
forbade  the  violation  of  a  Jewess  but  condoned  that 
of  a  Christian  woman.  Another  grotesque  story  that 
was  told  about  Atlanta  after  Frank’s  conviction,  and 
believed,  was  that  Nathan  Straus,  who  was  passing 
through  Atlanta  at  the  time  on  his  way  to  California, 
had  brought  $40,000  in  cash  to  Atlanta  to  buy  up  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  to  overturn  the  verdict. 

Some  may  say  that  thousands  of  men  in  Europe  are 
being  sacrificed  in  a  senseless  war,  and  that,  after  all, 
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Judge  L.  S.  Roan,  Solicitor  General  Hugh  M.  Dorsey, 

Who  presided  at  Frank’s  trial  Who  prosecuted  Frank 


:lie  fate  of  Frank  is  no  worse 
ban  that  of  others  who  must 
mffer  in  this  world  of  injustice 
iud  mistakes.  Indeed,  the  Ma- 
>on  (Ga.)  “Daily  Telegraph” 

,f  March  26  last,  speaking  of 
he  Frank  case,  said  editorially  : 

‘‘If  a  mistake  is  made  in¬ 
volving  a  single  human  life,  it 
vould  be  deplorable;  but  it  is 
jetter  that  such  a  mistake 
should  be  made  than  that  our 
egal  system  should  be  brought 
nto  disrepute.” 

These  are  remarkable  senti- 
nents;  but  they  are  not  un¬ 
common  in  this  case;  and  yet 
hey  are  regrettable. 

Frank  is  as  cool  and  collected 
n  extremis  as  any  human  being 
>ould  be  expected  to  be.  He 
ooks  through  his  prison  bars 
vith  the  eyes  of  the  stoic  who 
joes  to  meet  his  fate  with  calm- 
less,  confident  that  Atlanta  will 
some  day  know  the  truth,  but 
sertain  that  he  will  be  finally 
udged  by  One  who,  though  He 
lotes  the  fall  of  the  sparrow, 
s  unmoved  by  the  clamor  of 
;he  mob. 

When  Mary  P  h  a  g  a  n  was 
tilled  the  newspapers  accounted 
'or  the  public  interest  by  say- 
ng  that  every  mother  in  At- 
anta  felt  as  if  Mary  Phagan 
lad  been  her  own  daughter.  I 
hink  it  is  time  now  that  every 
jarent  took  the  same  interest 
n  Frank’s  case.  The  lessons  of 
his  case  may  come  home  to 
uiy  of  us  at  any  time.  Death 
s  bad  enough ;  attainted  death 
is  another  thing;  but  the  in- 
!amy  of  such  a  death  in  the  case 
rf  an  innocent  man  is  an  un¬ 
speakable  thing.  If  Frank  is  ab¬ 
solutely  innocent — if  the  hand 
)f  the  law  reached  out  for  him 
svithout  warning,  with  no  mark 
}f  murder  upon  him,  and  has 
hounded  him  to  his  death,  then 
his  fate  is  surely  as  tragic  as 
ivas  that  of  Mary  Phagan.  The 
ivrong  committed  by  a  whole 

people  is  far  more  tragic  in  its  consequences  than  any 
wrong  committed  by  a  single  individual. 

When  he  was  about  to  render  his  decision  on  the 
notion  for  a  new  trial,  the  Judge  who  presided  at 
Frank’s  trial  was  in  ill  health ;  while  the  motion  was 
pending  he  had  received  over  seventy  threatening  let¬ 
ters;  and — he  put  the  case  up  to  the  Supreme  Court 
i>f  Georgia.  He  said  : 

“/  have  given  this  question  long  consideration.  It 
has  given  me  more  concern  than  any  other  case  I  was 
ever  in.  and  I  want  to  say  right  here  that,  although  I 
heard  the  evidence  and  arguments  during  those  thirty 
days,  I  do  not  know  this  morning  whether  Leo  Frank 
is  innocent  or  guilty.  But  I  was  not  the  one  to  he  con¬ 
vinced.  The  jury  was  convinced,  and  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  overrule  the  motion.” 

A  Georgia  jury,  dominated  by  one  of  its  members, 
once  returned  a  verdict  that  shocked  the  moral  sense. 
Chief  Justice  Thomas  J.  Simmons  of  Georgia,  in  the 
court  over  which  he  then  presided  as  a  trial  judge, 
immediately  ordered  the  verdict  set  aside  with  the  re¬ 
mark  that  “it  takes  at  least  thirteen  men  in  Georgia 
to  deprive  a  man  of  his  property.”  And  yet  here  is 
a  man  about  to  be  deprived  of  his  life  on  the  verdict 
of  twelve  jurors,  without  the  consent  of  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  judge  who  heard  the  testimony. 

Under  a  constitutional  amendment  adopted  in  1906 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  is  not  allowed  to  re¬ 
verse  any  capital  case  where  no  error  of  law  has  been 
committed  in  the  trial,  no  matter  how  weak  the  evi¬ 
dence  may  be,  and  cannot  investigate  or  pass  upon  the 
question  of  guilt  or  innocence.  Two  of  the  Supreme 
Court  judges  were  for  reversing  the  case  on  alleged  er¬ 
rors  of  law,  but  four  voted  to  sustain  the  conviction. 

In  a  published  statement,  after  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Georgia  had  for  the  third  time  refused  to  interfere, 
Frank  said : 

“Can  it  be  that  the  law,  and  our  system  of  its  ad¬ 
ministration,  is  so  inexorable  that  truth  and  inno¬ 
cence  may  never  be  heard  after  once  the  die  is  cast? 
Is  the  door  forever  closed  and  the  way  barred?  Is 
the  technical  finesse  of  the  law  to  forever  preclude 
a  hearing  of  facts,  and  human  right  to  be  trampled 
beneath  the  judicial  feet?  If  this  is  so,  and  I  cannot 
as  yet  believe  it,  then  our  twentieth  century  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  but  a  myth,  and  the  divine  spark  in  each 
human  breast  a  fairy  tale.  Then,  in  truth,  we  hark 
back  hundreds  of  years  in  human  progress  to  when 
the  arena  and  ‘thumbs  down’  was  the  last  word  of  the 
law.  It  just  cannot  be  that  way !  The  revolving 


years  of  twenty-odd  centuries  must  have  brought  a 
juster  heritage  than  a  condition  barbaric  in  its  essen¬ 
tial  details.” 

I  am  not  concerned  so  much  for  the  fate  of  Frank, 
though  that  appeals  strongly  to  me,  as  I  am  for  the 
fate  of  a  legal  system  which  in  cold  blood  decrees  the 
death  of  an  innocent  man,  and  thereby  indicts 
our  entire  civilization ;  for  the  truth  will  ultimately 
prevail.  I  am  concerned  for  three  or  four  pillars 
of  our  civilization  which  in  the  Frank  case  have 
completely  collapsed.  One  single  act  of  injustice 
may  suffice  for  a  whole  nation  to  be  stricken  with 
moral  atrophy. 

While  Frank’s  trial  was  pending  and  just  before  the 
jury  retired  for  deliberation.  Judge  L.  S.  Roan,  who 
presided,  held  a  consultation  on  the  bench,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  jury,  with  the  Chief  of  Police  of  At¬ 
lanta,  and  with  the  Colonel  of  the  Fifth  Georgia  Regi¬ 
ment,  to  decide  on  the  best  means  of  protecting  Frank 
in  case  of  his  acquittal  by  the  jury.  The  Fifth  Regi¬ 
ment  was  kept  under  arms  throughout  the  night. 
Before  delivering  his  charge  to  the  jury,  Judge  Roan 
also  called  the  lawyers  into  another  room  and 
advised  that  neither  Frank  nor  his  counsel  be  present 
when  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  rendered,  for  fear 
that  if  Frank  were  acquitted  the  mob  would  hang  both 
him  and  his  lawyers.  While  the  prosecuting  attorney 
was  making  his  concluding  argument  in  the  case,  the 
newspaper  editors  of  Atlanta  joined  in  a  petition  to 
the  presiding  judge  to  adjourn  the  case  over  for  a  day, 
“because,”  as  the  Atlanta  “Journal”  said:  “ It  ivas 
known  that  a  verdict  of  acquittal  would  cause  a  riot 
such  as  would  shock  the  country  and  cause  Atlanta’s 
streets  to  run  with  innocent  blood.”  It  was  common 
street  talk  that  if  the  jury  discharged  Frank,  or  dared 
to  disagree,  Judge  Lynch  would  take  a  hand  before 
Frank  could  reach  his  home  or  the  jail.  “Innocent  or 

guilty,  we  will  ‘get’  the  d - -  Jew!”  was  a  remark 

frequently  heard  in  the  crowd  around  the  courthouse 
on  the  day  of  the  verdict.  The  mob  was  breathing 
vengeance  in  the  very  face  of  the  judge  and  jury. 

Jungle  Fury  of  the  Mob 

FATHER  Frank  nor  his  lawyers  were  present  in 
court  at  the  moment  which,  according  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  justice,  is  considered  the  supreme  moment  of 
his  trial,  when  the  twelve  jurors  look  the  defendant  in 
the  face  and  condemn  him  to  death  or  set  him  free. 
All  were  cringing  before  the  mob.  When  the  jury 
brought  in  their  verdict  and  as  the  judge  was  polling 
them  in  a  room  from  which  the  audience  had  been 


excluded,  the  cheers  from  the 
crowd  surrounding  the  court¬ 
house  were  so  deafening  that 
the  judge,  ten  feet  away,  heard 
with  difficulty  the  responses  of 
the  jurors.  These  things  are 
not  the  hearsay  of  irresponsi- 
bles.  They  are  the  admitted 
facts  as  set  forth  in  the  ap¬ 
pellate  records  over  the  sign 
manual  of  the  trial  judge.  As 
they  caught  the  word  “guilty” 
the  crowd,  stretching  away  on 
all  sides,  sent  up  a  roar  that, 
without  exaggeration,  resembled 
the  bellow  of  the  jungles.  On 
the  previous  trial  day,  as  these 
terrifying  bays  swept  over  the 
crowd  in  repeating  waves  out¬ 
side,  Frank’s  wife,  in  the  court 
room,  shrank  each  time  in  ter¬ 
ror  behind  her  escort,  her  face 
white  as  death. 

A  Roman  Holiday 

RANK’S  lawyers  failed  to 
raise  the  question  of  his  ab¬ 
sence  at  the  time  of  the  rendi¬ 
tion  of  the  verdict.  They  did 
this  at  Frank’s  request.  That 
question  favorably  decided 
would  have  released  him  to 
liberty  without  further  parley 
or  proceedings.  Frank  wanted 
a  new  trial  and  vindication.  He 
thought  as  much  of  his  honor 
as  of  his  life.  Besides,  his  law¬ 
yers — and  they  were  able  ones 
— assured  him  this  constitu¬ 
tional  question  could  be  raised 
at  any  time.  They  based  this 
opinion  on  the  decisions  of  their 
courts  for  fifty  years.  But,  alas 
for  Frank,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Georgia  decided  differently 
in  bis  case. 

When  the  verdict  was  ren¬ 
dered,  street-car  employees  quit 
their  street  cars  to  join  the 
crowds  that  cheered ;  women  in 
fashionable  groups  in  Atlanta’s 
stores  and  at  semisocial  func¬ 
tions  clapped  their  hands.  It 
was  a  Roman  holiday  in  At¬ 
lanta.  The  news  of  the  verdict 
was  chalked  up  on  the  score  board  at  a  baseball  game 
at  Piedmont  Park,  and  a  wild  demonstration  of  ap¬ 
proval  ensued  in  the  grand  stand  and  on  the  bleachers. 
Hundreds  “cakewalked”  for  an  hour  in  front  of  the 
pencil  factory  of  which  Frank  had  been  the  superin¬ 
tendent  and  where  the  girl  had  been  murdered.  Tele¬ 
phone  bells  rang  incessantly.  “It  looked  as  if  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  Atlanta  wanted  to  use  the 
telephone  as  soon  as  the  verdict  was  rendered,”  said 
an  official  of  the  Southern  Bell  Telephone  Company. 
More  than  three  times  the  number  of  telephone  con¬ 
nections  were  called  for  on  that  Monday  afternoon 
than  on  any  previous  day  in  the  history  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  Atlanta.  A  week  after  the  trial  a  barbecue  was 
given  in  honor  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  and  the  jury. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  Atlanta  “Constitution”  a  pen 
picture  of  the  scene  around  the  courthouse  when  the 
verdict  was  rendered : 

“A  veritable  honeycomb  of  humanity  spread  over  the 
section  from  Whitehall  to  Central  Avenue,  on  Hunter 
Street,  and  from  Alabama  to  Mitchell  on  Pryor.  Men 
and  women  clung  to  the  walls  of  buildings  and  stood 
in  doorways.  Windows  were  crowded  with  women 
and  girls  and  children.  It  was  as  though  a  street  au¬ 
dience  had  gathered  to  watch  an  eventful  procession. 
The  shrill  orders  of  the  mounted  policemen  rose  over 
the  hum  of  the  crowd.  As  the  reporters  at  the  tele¬ 
phone  shouted  the  verdict  to  their  offices,  the  word 
came  through  the  windows.  It  was  received  with  a 
shout.  The  cry  of  ‘ guilty ’  took  flight  from  lip  to  lip. 
It  traveled  like  the  rattle  of  musketry.  Then  came  a 
combined  shout  that  rose  to  the  sky.  Pandemonium 
reigned.  Hats  went  into  the  air.  Women  wept  and 
shouted  by  turns.  As  Solicitor  General  Dorsey  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  doorway  of  the  courthouse,  while  the 
crou  d  yelled  its  reception  of  the  Frank  verdict,  there 
came  a  mighty  roar.  The  Solicitor  reached  no  farther 
than  the  sidewalk.  While  mounted  men  rode  like  Cos¬ 
sacks  through  the  swarm,  three  muscular  men  swung 
Mr.  Dorsey  (the  prosecuting  attorney)  on  their  shoul¬ 
ders  and  passed  him  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd 
across  the  street  to  his  office.  With  hat  raised  and 
tears  coursing  down  his  cheeks,  the  victor  in  Georgia’s 
most  noted  criminal  battle  was  tumbled  over  a  shriek¬ 
ing  throng  that  wildly  proclaimed  its  admiration. 
Few  will  live  to  see  another  such  demonstration.” 

The  trial  took  place  on  the  first  floor  of  the  old  city 
hall,  which  was  used  as  a  courthouse  during  the  con¬ 
struction  of  Atlanta’s  new  county  building.  It  was  dur¬ 
ing  the  hottest  days  (Continued  on  page  22) 
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'F  YOU  will  keep  your  eagle  eye 
.on  me,  Mr.  Sheehan,”  observed 
Miss  Birdie  McMullen  to  that  love- 
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lorn  young  man  one  wintry  afternoon. 

“you  will  see  me  in  my  well-known 
act  of  turning  over  a  new  leaf  at  Christmas  time.” 

“I  thought  you  always  saved  that  new  leaf  stuff  for 
New  Year’s,”  Billy  returned.  “I  do.  It  goes  better 
then  and  you  have  lots  of  company.” 

“This  new  leaf  of  mine,”  Birdie  said,  “has  nothing 
to  do  with  New  Year’s,  or  swearing  off  on  eighty-eent 
bonbons  or  any  of  that  old  dope,  (live  me  credit,  son, 
for  being  a  step  or  two  ahead  of  that. 

“What  I’m  going  to  sidestep  is  Christmas.  Nothing 
whatever  stirring  on  the  shopping  list  two  feet  long 
and  bucking  the  line  in  the  department  stores  until 
they  turn  the  lights  out  on  me  Christmas  Eve.  That’s 
one  brand  of  insanity  I’m  not  going  to  have  hung  on 
me  this  year,  William.  I’ve  had  to  plead  guilty  in  the 
past,  but,  with  the  help  of  Heaven,  I  mean  to  reform.” 

Billy  cocked  his  head  and  elevated  his  eyebrows  in¬ 
quiringly. 

“How  was  that?”  lie  asked.  “I  didn’t  quite  make 
you.  Do  I  understand  that  you  are  going  to  crawl 
into  a  dugout  somewhere  until  the  Christmas  bells 
have  ceased  to  ting-a-ling?  You’re  not  going  to  sit 
up  to  the  festive  board  and  pass  your  plate  for  another 
drumstick  with  plenty  of  gravy?  Tell  me  more  of 
your  story,  my  good  girl.  You  interest  me  strangely.” 

“It’s  this  Christmas-present  idea  that  I’ve  been 
struggling  to  make  you  understand,  and  I  haven’t  any 
moving  pictures  to  help  me  explain  it.  Every  year 
about  now  I  do  a  fox  trot  to  some  quiet  room  in  the 
house,  lock  the  door  on  myself,  and  sit  down  with  a 
pencil  and  a  sheet  of  paper.  Then  I  write  at  the  top 
of  the  sheet:  ‘Ma — black  silk  waist’;  ‘Uncle  Tom — 
pipe  and  handkerchiefs’ ;  and  I  go  on  that  way  until 
both  sides  of  the  paper  are  covered  and  I  have  enough 
junk  to  sink  a  ship  written  down.  After  that  I  put  in 
a  week  or  so  buying  it  and  I'm  broke  until  Washing¬ 
ton’s  Birthday.  I’m  going  to  try  to  live  that  down  this 
Christmas.  Nobody  gets  any  presents  from  me,  and  I 
don’t  want  anyone  to  slip 
me  anything  done  up  in  red 
ribbons  and  holly  paper.  I 
have  thirty-two  dollars  in 
perfectly  good  money  planted 
in  the  bottom  of  my  trunk, 
and  I  expect  to  have  it  smile 
up  at  me  on  Christmas  morn¬ 
ing  if  I  feel  like  taking  a 
look  at  it.  With  all  these 
war  taxes  and  things  the 
times  are  too  hard  for  me  to 
be  a  cheerful  little  giver, 

William,  and  this  year  I  fig¬ 
ure  to  have  a  little  peace  on 
earth — good  night  to  men  !” 

“Then  I  don’t  get  my  an¬ 
nual  necktie?”  Sheehan  de¬ 
manded  resentfully. 

“Not  out  of  my  thirty- 
two,”  Birdie  retorted.  “If 
you  find  a  necktie  in  your 
stocking,  you  can  blame  some¬ 
body  else.  You’have  enough 
of  them  now  that  you’ve 
never  worn  to  stuff  a  sofa 
pillow.” 

“Nobody  wears  Christmas 
neckties !”  he  protested.  “You 
know  how  far  I’d  go  for  you. 

Birdie.  But  you  wouldn’t 
ask  that !” 

“I’ve  been  framing  this 
Christmas-present  business 
in  my  own  mind  quite  a  lit¬ 
tle  while,”  Miss  McMullen 
went  on,  “and  I’ve  finally 
decided  the  only  thing  to 
do  is  to  chop  it  absolutely. 

First  I  thought  I’d  give  a 
few  presents — just  a  couple  here  and  there.  But  if  I 
tried  that  I  could  hear  nothing  ahead  of  me  but  the 
yelps  of  the  people  I  left  out.  Why,  begging  for  a 
necktie  already !  And  if  I  let  you  and  a  couple  of 
others  horn  in,  I  can  see  my  little  thirty-two  doubloons 
fading  away  like  an  icicle.” 

“Well,  I’m  glad  you  told  me  in  time,”  Billy  said. 
“Now  I'll  send  you  the  half-pound  box  of  candy  that 
I’ll  get  in  Sunday-school  the  day  before  Christmas  in¬ 
stead  of  an  ostrich  feather  fan  or  something  like  that.” 

“Cut  me  out  of  it,  son,”  Birdie  countered.  “You 
can  send  me  one  of  those  ‘Merry  Xmas’  cards  from  the 
five-cent  store  if  you  simply  have  to  blow  yourself, 
but  let  it  go  at  that.  I’m  going  to  try  to  put  it  over 
this  year  and  see  how  it  works  out.  And  if  it  goes 
('  1  me  for  the  safe-and-saue  Christmas  after  this.’’ 


Sheehan  glanced  at  his  watch  and  rose  hurriedly, 
reaching  for  his  hat,  which  dangled  from  a  statuette 
on  a  pedestal  beside  him. 

“Say,  I’ve  got  to  beat  it,”  he  exclaimed.  “I  only 
stopped  in  for  a  minute  to  ask  you  about  that  K.  C. 
dance,  and  here  I’ve  philandered  for  an  hour.  The  old 
man  thinks  I'm  taking  Hoy,  the  plumber,  over  to  one 
of  our  flats  and  watching  him  wipe  joints  at  eighty 
cents  an  hour.  You’re  on  for  Wednesday  night,  then?” 

“You  heard  me  say  so  the  first  time,”  she  replied. 
“But  something  usually  happens  when  I  decide  to 
burst  into  society,”  she  added,  “and  it’s  even  money 
I  won’t  make  it.” 

“Well,  leave  us  hope,”  Sheehan  said,  holding  her 
hand  a  few  moments  as  they  stood  at  the  door.  “And 
if  I  once  get  you  into  the  hall,  believe  me,  you’ll  do 
one  turn  around  the  floor  with  me,  if  it’s  only  a 
schottish.” 

“Good  heavens !  Where  did  you  ever  hear  about 
schottishes?”  she  exclaimed,  pushing  him  out.  “Run 
along  and  give  the  honest  plumber  a  chance  to  earn 
a  few  pennies.” 

AS  BIRDIE  turned  back  into  the  living  room,  her 
Jr\.  mother  entered  from  the  adjoining  apartment  and 
settled  herself  in  a  deep  rocker  with  a  sigh  of  content. 

“Was  that  Billy  that  just  went  out?”  she  asked. 

“Nobody  else,”  her  daughter  returned.  “You  didn’t 
need  more  than  five  or  six  guesses  on  that,  ma.  He 
was  on  his  way  over  to  one  of  his  father’s  buildings 
and  he  stopped  in  to  invite  me  to  a  dance.” 

“He’s  a  nice  boy,  Birdie.”  Mrs.  McMullen  said. 
“Father  Clancy  was  talking  to  me  about  him  this 
morning.  He  said  Tom  Sheehan  ought  to  be  proud  of 
the  fine  son  he  had  brought  up.  Billy  likes  you, 
Birdie,”  she  added  suggestively. 

“Yes,  I've  heard  that,”  Birdie  said.  “I  don’t  doubt 


it  for  a  minute.  And  as  far  as  old  Tom  Sheehan  put¬ 
ting  on  any  front  about  his  son  is  concerned,  I  think 
I’d  make  that  fifty-fifty  with  Mrs.  Sheehan.  Just 
looking  on  from  the  side  lines,  it  seems  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that  when  a  young  fellow  turns  out  to  bo  a  tine 
boy  his  father  ought  to  be  proud  of  the  son  ho  raised, 
but  if  he  winds  up  in  the  penitentiary  his  mother  is 
to  blame  for  not  giving  him  proper  training.  Where 
did  you  see  Father  Clancy?” 

“1  met  him  on  Ilalgted  Street  when  I  was  coming 
from  the  store  to-day.  And  he  seemed  to  have  a 
dreadful  cold.  He  had  that  light  bit  of  an  overcoat  on 
that  he  wears  so  much,  and  while  we  stood  a  minute 
he  was  holding  the  collar  of  it  up  around  his  neck 
and  in*  coughed  so  it  would  scare  one.” 

“A  light  overcoat  this  kind  of  weather?”  Birdie  in¬ 


terrupted.  “He  had  a  heavy  coat  the 
last  time  I  saw  him  on  the  street,  but 
I  suppose  he  handed  it  to  somebody  that 
came  to  his  door  with  a  hard-luck  story. 
He'd  give  his  shoes  away  if  he  could 
manage'  to  get  around  the  parish  in  rubbers  or  slippers 
or  something.” 

“I  told  him  to  take  care  of  himself.”  her  mother 
continued,  “but  he  only  laughed.  You  know  how  he 
is,  Birdie.  Himself  is  the  last  one  in  the  world  he 
thinks  of.  He  was  going  over  to  see  those  Wervekes 
on  Fuller  Street— you  remember  the  man  that  fell  off 
the  ladder  or  something  like  that  at  the  building 
where  he  was  working?  They  had  Father  Clancy  right 
away  when  he  was  brought  home  a  month  ago— it 
looked  like  he  was  going  to  die  any  minute.  But  he’s 
been  getting  along  since,  Father  Clancy  tells  me,  with 
the  doctor  the  county  agent  sent  him,  and  his  broken 
leg  is  the  worst  of  it  now — it  takes  a  long  time  for 
that  to  mend,  you  know.  And  they  have  five  children.” 
she  added  with  a  little  sigh. 

“I'll  bet  they  have !  It’s  a  wonder  they  haven’t  about 
eight,”  her  daughter  said.  “I  never  could  figure  out 
how  the  bachelors  and  the  men  without  any  children  al¬ 
ways  sidestep  all  these  hard  bumps.  Any  old  time  a 
man  is  laid  up  for  a  couple  of  months  he’s  sure  to 
have  all  the  way  from  three  to  ten  children  and  none 
of  them  old  enough  to  bring  in  a  nickel.” 

“Well,  they  don’t  try  to  get  hurt,  child,”  her  mother 
gently  reproved.  “It  makes  it  all  the  worse  when  they 
have  the  little  mouths  to  feed.” 

Birdie  crossed  the  room  quickly  and  kissed  her 
mother’s  faded  cheek. 

“Dont  mind  me.  ma.”  she  said.  “I  didn’t  mean  that 
the  way  it  sounded.  I'm  a  little  bit  cranky,  I  guess. 
Maybe  if  I  went  out  for  a  walk  I’d  feel  better.  I’ve 
been  in  the  house  all  day.” 

When  Miss  McMullen  stepped  out  into  Hope  Street 
a  few'  minutes  later  and  started  briskly  off  against  a 
sharp,  wintry  wind,  she  had  no  objective  point.  She 
merely  wanted  to  walk  and  argue  things  out  with  her¬ 
self.  Already  she  had  begun  to  feel  a  sharp  tug  at  her 

new’-formed  resolution  con¬ 
cerning  Christmas  gifts.  The 
spirit  of  the  season  against 
which  she  thought  she  had 
boldly  declared  war,  rose  up 
to  confront  her  and  scatter 
her  theories  like  the  vagrant 
snowflakes  that  touched  her 
glowing  cheeks  from  time  to 
time. 

And  almost  instinctively  she 
turned  corners  and  covered 
block  after  block  in  a  certain 
direction  until  the  modest 
spire  of  St.  Agatha’s  loomed 
before  her  with  the  still 
more  modest  rectory  seem¬ 
ing  to  nestle  behind  its 
shoulder. 

Birdie  paused  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  uncertainly  in  front  of 
the  church.  Indecision  was 
quite  foreign  to  her  ordi¬ 
narily,  but  to-day  she  seemed 
to  be  at  war  wfith  herself, 
and  although  her  feet  had 
brought  her  straight  to 
Father  Clancy’s  door,  she 
hesitated  for  a  final  fleeting 
review  in  her  mind  of  all 
that  she  had  so  recently  been 
expounding  to  Billy  Sheehan. 
Then  wdth  a  little  laugh  of 
surrender  she  mounted  the 
rectory  steps  and  rang  the 
doorbell. 

When  the  housekeeper 
threw  wide  the  door  and 
smilingly  welcomed  her,  Miss 
McMullen  laid  a  detaining 
grasp  upon  the  hand  that  was  outstretched  to  touch 
the  button  which  would  notify  the  pastor  that  he  had 
a  caller. 

“Wait  a  minute,”  she  said.  “Do  you  know’  anything 
about  Father  Clancy’s  clothes?” 

“His  clothes?”  the  housekeeper  stammered  in  amaze¬ 
ment. 

“What  size  overcoat  does  he  wear?”  Birdie  pursued. 

“Why,  about  medium  size,  I  guess,”  Mrs.  Keegan 
said.  “About  forty,  I  should  think.  What  is  it, 
Miss  Mac?” 

“Oh,  nothing.  I'm  just  curious.  I'll  wait  here  for 
him,”  Birdie  said,  and  she  walked  into  the  little 
parlor,  with  its  haircloth-covered  chairs  ranged  about 
the  w’alls  in  uncompromising  primness  and  a  marble- 
top  table  holding  the  place  of  honor  in  the  center  under 


“Freight  cars,”  he  announced,  and  returned  to  his  task  as 
engineer  while  Aggie  continued  to  feast  upon  her  fist  and  stare  uncompromisingly  at  the  stranger 
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lie  chandelier.  Father  Clancy  came  hustling  in  a 
few  moments  later,  his  ruddy  cheeks  belieing  the  tum- 
jled  gray  locks.  lie  gave  his  visitor  both  hands. 

■•Well,  well.  Birdie!”  he  exclaimed.  "I  don’t  have 
•()  asjj  how  you  are  if  you’re  feeling  half  as  fine  as 
rou  look.  Sit  down.  Sit  down,  child.” 

"Yes,  I’ll  take  the  easy-cliair,”  she  said,  seating  her- 
.elf  011  one  of  the  adamant  relics  of  a  past  genera- 
ion.  “I  see  you  go  in  for  solid  comfort  as  strong 
is  ever,  father.” 

"Oh.  these  do  finely  here,”  lie  returned.  "I  have  a 
'rand  chair  to  loaf  in  up  in  my  study.” 

’  "And  it  won’t  be  worn  out  in  the  next  twenty  years 
f  no  one  hut  you  loafs  in  it.  I  dropped  in  to  find  out 
something  about  this  Werveke  family.  My  mother  tells 
:ue  you’ve  been  over  to  see  them,”  Miss  McMullen  said. 

"The  Wervekes?  Ah,  yes.  The 
poor  souls !— things  are  going  pretty 
hard  with  them.  I’m  afraid,”  Father 
Haney  replied,  the  light  dying  out 
nf  his  kindly  face  at  the  recollection. 

"You  know  the  poor  man  has  been 
<ix  weeks  on  his  back  waiting  for 
his  leg  to  mend,  and  with  five  little 
ones  to  feed,  it  puts  a  big  load  on 
the  good  woman.  She’s  been  doing  the 
best  she  can,  working  out  when  she 
can  get  anything  to  do,  and  the  old¬ 
est  boy — lie’s  about  ten,  I  guess — has 
been  working  a  little  around  Deist’s 
grocery.  But  that’s  against  the  law. 
you  know.  He’s  under  the  working 
age,  and  the  truant  officers  have  been 
hounding  ’em  to  keep  him  in  school. 

I  told  our  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Soci¬ 
ety  about  it,  and  they’ve  been  sending 
them  coal  and  a  few  groceries  now 
and  then,  and  so  on,  but  I'm  afraid 
they’ll  have  a  pretty  sad  Christmas, 

Birdie.  It  will  be  many  a  long  day 
before  Werveke  can  climb  a  ladder 
with  a  hod  of  bricks  again.” 

“And  you  gave  him  your  heavy 
overcoat,”  she  asserted. 

“No,  no,  I  didn’t !  Not  to  him,”  Father  Clancy  de¬ 
clared.  “What  made  you  think  that,  child?” 

“Well,  you  gave  it  to  some  one,”  Birdie  persisted. 
“My  mother  told  on  you — she  said  you  were  wearing 
a  light  coat  and  you  scared  her  with  the  graveyard 
cough  you  had.  What’s  the  idea  of  that  i 

“Oh.  ’twas  too  heavy  for  me  altogether,  that  old 
coat.”  lie  said,  with  a  guilty  little  laugh.  “Do  you 
know,  Birdie,  we’re  not  having  the  hard  winters  we 
used  to  have.  A  man  doesn’t  need  to  .he  bundled  up 
these  days  as  if  he  was  hunting  the  North  Pole.” 

“You’ll  be  hunting  that  plot  in  Calvary  just  inside 
the  fence,  where  all  the  little  crosses  are,  if  you’re  not 
more  careful  of  yourself  this  weather,”  Miss  McMullen 
observed.  “I  think  I’ll  step  around  to  Wervekes’  to¬ 
morrow  and  look  things  over.  My  time  is  beginning 
to  hang  heavy  on  my  hands  lately,  I  find.” 

The  pastor  rose  and  held  the  door  for  her,  smiling 
indulgently  as  she  glanced  into  the  old-fashioned  piei 
mirror  and  straightened  her  hat  a  trifle.  ’AN  ell,  twould 
be  a  queer  story  if  you  weren’t  busy  doing  something 
for  somebody,  Birdie,”  he  said.  “You  carry  the  Christ¬ 
mas  spirit  with  you  the  year  round.’ 

“That  sounds  nice,  father.  I  wish  it  were  so,”  she 
returned,  “but  you  never  saw  me  coming  home  late 
to  dinner,  with  tight  shoes  on,  in  a  rainstorm  and 
without  an  umbrella.  You’d  climb  seven  fences  to 
get  away  from  me.” 


of  its  scanty  store  of  utensils,  which  now  did  duty  ;is 
right  of  way  and  rolling  stock-  -a  battered  coffeepot 
serving  as  the  locomotive,  and  a  long  train,  made  up 
of  a  flour  sifter,  a  bent  grater,  the  stove-lid  lifter, 
and  various  other  useful  implements,' stretching  away 
around  a  curve.  The  engineer  was  whistling  for  brakes 
when  Birdie  entered,  and  he  paused  to  stare  up  at  her 
wonderingly  for  an  instant,  and  then  smiled  a  cheer- 


resumed  her  place  on  the  end  of  the  lounge  as 
she  spoke  and  Werveke  took  the  chair,  dropping  his 


crutches, 
day  I’ve 


"I’m  dc 


Anton, 


She  brought  to  light  a  train  of  cars  with  a  shiny  locomotive  at  their  head.  “See, 

”  she  smiled  through  her  tears,  “for  Emil!  He  wants  always  tv  play  railroad  trains! 


doing  fine  now.  This  is  the  third 
been  out  a  little,”  Werveke  replied.  “The 
doctor  says  maybe  in  a  month  or  so  I  can  go  to 
work  again.  I’ll  be  glad  when  I  can,”  he  sighed. 
“My  wife,  she  has  to  go  out  nearly  every  day  now 
to  work,  and  she  takes  the  baby  with  her.” 

“Yes,  1  know.  And  that  isn’t  good 
for  either  her  or  the  baby,”  Birdie 
said.  “Did  the  contractor  you  were 
working  for  do  anything  for  you?” 

"The  boss?”  Werveke  opened  his 
eyes  in  astonishment.  “He  paid  me 
for  half  a  day  for  the  day  I  got 
hurt.  It  was  right  after  noontime 
when  the  ladder  broke — ” 

"What’s  that?  The  ladder  broke?" 
she  interrupted. 

“Sure!  I  was  going  to  the  second 
sfory  with  a  hod  of  bricks  and  one 
side  of  the  ladder  broke,  and  down 
I  come.  It  was  this  left  leg  got 
busted.” 

“And  the  contractor  never  came 
across  with  any  kind  of  a  settle¬ 
ment?  Why,  you’ve  got  a  grand 
little  chance  to  swing  on  him  with 
a  damage  suit.  Mr.  Werveke,”  she 
said.  “If  the  ladder  broke  lie’s  to 
blame,  don’t  you  see?  He’s  supposed 
to  have  ladders  that  don’t  break.” 
Werveke  shook  his  head  hopelessly. 
"I  couldn’t  get  anything  from  a 
damage  suit.”  he  said.  "This  is  a  big 
company  I  was  working  for.  They’re 
too  big  for  a  poor  man  like  me  to 
light.  Miss  McMullen.  You  know 
how  them  judges  are.” 

“Yes.  and  I  know  how  the  juries 
are.  too,”  she  returned.  “Look  here, 
Mr.  Werveke.  if  you’ll  let  me  take 


‘OHNNIE  WERVEKE  opened  the  door  in  response 
to  Miss  McMullen’s  knock  the  next  morning  and 
ioked  up  at  her  gravely  through  a  tangle  of  blond 
air.  He  clutched  the  suspender  straps  of  his  little 
lue  overalls  with  one  grimy  hand,  and  in  the  other 
eld  a  half-eaten  slab  of  bread  and  molasses. 

“My  mother  ain’t  home,”  he  announced  before  the 
isitor  had  a  chance  to  speak. 

“All  right,  son.  The  rest  of  you  are  at  home,  aren’t 


ju  ?’ 


Birdie  said,  smiling  down  at  him  and  attempt- 


But 


ig  to  step  into  the  tiny  hallway  of  the  cottage, 
fiinnie  did  not  give  way  an  inch  before  her. 

“Are  you  the  visitor  from  the  charity  ’sociation !" 
e  demanded.  “  ’Cause  if  you  are,  you  can  t  come  in. 
[y  mother  says  she  wouldn’t  have  you  in  the  house. 
“Say,  do  I  look  anything  like  that?”  she  asked  re- 
roachfully.  “Why,  I  live  right  around  here  in  Hope 
treet.  I  want  to  talk  to  your  father  a  few  minutes. 
The  small  doorkeeper  continued  to  regard  the  caller 
dtli  unfeigned  suspicion — then  recognition  suddenly 
awned  on  his  smeary  countenance. 

“Oh-h-li,  yes!”  he  suddenly  exclaimed.  “I  seen  you 
t  church — me  and  my  mother.  She  showed  you  to 
ne  once.  “You  can  come  in,”  he  added. 

The  odor  of  poverty— the  stuffy  closeness  of  sealed 
ooms  in  which  people  have  lived  and  cooked  and  slept 
or  days — assailed  Miss  McMullen  as  she  stepped  inside 


littered  room  that  the  builder  of  the  cottage  in- 


aided  for  a  parlor.  On  the  floor  a  boy  smaller  and 
“veral  degrees  grimier  and  more  streaked  than  John- 
ie  was  sprawled  beside  a  broken  lounge  playing  rail¬ 
ed  train,  with  an  admiring  little  sister  for  train  dis- 
atcher.  The  kitchen  had  been  ransacked  and  robbed 


fill  welcome.  “That’s  Emil,  his  brother  explained  . 
"lie’s  playing  train  with  Aggie.” 

“I  see  he  is,”  Birdie  said,  perching  herself  precari¬ 
ously  on  a  corner  of  the  lounge,  "and  that’s  some  train, 
too.  isn’t,  it?  How  do  you  keep  your  cars  from  run¬ 
ning  off  the  track.  Emil?” 

Emil  shyly  pointed  to  the  twisted  poker  that  stretched 
away  ahead  of  his  coffeepot  engine.  "This  is  the  track,” 
he  said,  personally  escorting  the  locomotive  along  its 
length.  “They  can’t  run  off  of  here.  And  I  got  some 
more  cars,  too.  Want  to  see  ’em?” 

"That’s  what  I  came  for.”  Miss  McMullen  declared, 
whereupon  Emil  rolled  under  the  lounge  and  reap¬ 
peared  with  a  broken-nosed  gravy  boat  and  a  dilapi¬ 
dated  shoe. 

“Freight  cars,”  lie  announced,  and  returned  to  his 
task  as  engineer  while  Aggie  feasted  upon  her  fist. 
"Where  is  your  father?”  Birdie  asked  Johnnie. 

"He’s  out  for  a  walk,”  her  host  replied.  "He’s  got 
a  broke  leg.” 

“For  a  walk?”  she  repeated. 

“Yes,  on  his  crutches.  He  walks  awful  funny — all 
spread  out,”  Johnnie  explained.  “He  goes  out  every 
day  after  my  ma  goes  to  work,  and  then  he  comes 
home  and  gets  our  dinner.  Otto’s  arrested,”  he  added, 
picking  up  the  end  of  a  rope  that  disappeared  under 
the  rickety  lounge  and  dragging  into  the  light  a  sleepy 
and  protesting  dog. 

"That’s  too  bad.  What  did  Otto  do?”  Miss  Mc¬ 
Mullen  inquired. 

"They  caught  him  again  workin’  for  the  grocery  man. 
They  told  my  ma  last  time  that  he’d  have  to  go  to 
school  in  the  jail  if  they  caught  him  another  time,” 
.Tolinnie  returned,  clutching  the  dog  to  his  breast,  “so 
I  guess  he’s  gone  for  good.  The  man  said  I  had  to  go 
to  school,  but  my  ma  showed  him  the  hole  in  my  shoe, 
and  lie  says  to  her  he  guessed  I  could  stick  around. 

“I’ll  wait  a  few  minutes  for  your  father,”  she  said. 
“Don’t  let  me  break  up  your  game.  Weren’t  you  play¬ 
ing  train,  too?” 

"Naw.  Only  these  kids  play  train,”  Johnnie  replied 
with  scorn.  “I  was  makin’  an  aryplane.  Lookit.” 

He  tumbled  the  dog  out  of  liis  lap  unceremoniously 
and  scrambled  to  a  dusty  corner  of  the  room  where  he 
eagerly  gathered  up  the  pieces  of  cardboard  and  news¬ 
paper  from  which  his  lieavier-tlian-air  machine  was  to 
be  constructed.  Birdie  took  them  from  him  gravely  as 
he  plunged  into  an  explanation  of  its  construction,  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  door  opened  and  Werveke  hob¬ 
bled  in  on  the  pine  crutches  a  munificent  county  had  sup¬ 
plied.  He  paused  in  confusion  when  he  saw  the  visitor. 

“Don’t  be  afraid,  Mr.  Werveke.”  she  said,  coming 
forward  with  a  smile.  “I’m  Miss  McMullen,  a  friend 
of  Father  Clancy.  I  think  Mrs.  Werveke  knows  me.” 

“Yes?  How  do  you  do?”  he  stammered.  "Will  you 
sit  down?  I’m  sorry — it  is  so  upset  here — ”  t 

He  looked  around  helplessly  and  tried  to  reach  a  chair, 
but  Birdie  forestalled  him  by  thrusting  it  nearer  him. 

“No,  no.  You  sit  down.  I’ll  find  a  seat,”  she  said. 
“Johnnie  and  I  have  been  having  a  grand  lit,tle  visit. 
I  told  Father  Clancy  I’d  look  in  on  you  folks  and  see 
how  you  are  getting  along.  How’s  the  leg  making  out 
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hold  of  this  through  a 
mine  I  can  get  you  a 
and  you  won’t  even  need  to  go  to  court, 
the  company  you  were  working  for  i" 

"The  Mastodon  Construction  Company, 
big  jobs  all  over  town.”  he  said. 

-That  makes  it  all  the  easier.  Will  you 
what  I  can  do?” 

"Why— why — I  suppose  it’s  all  right—”  he  stammered. 
“Sure  it  is.  You’ve  got  nothing  to  lose,”  Birdie  re¬ 
plied.  “I’ll  get  hold  of  a  lawyer  I  happen  to  know — - 
I’ll  telephone  him  to-day.  I  want  Mrs.  Werveke  to 
stay  home  and  nurse  that  baby  right  here  where  it 
belongs.  Good-by,  Johnnie.  Don’t  let  your  train  run 
over  Johnnie’s  dog,  Emil.  Tell  Mrs.  Werveke  I’ll  be 
in  again,”  she  added  to  the  flustered  hod  carrier,  and 
before  he  could  frame  a  reply  she  was  gone. 

Billy  Sheehan  called  Miss  McMullen  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  that  afternoon  to  inquire  solicitously  as  to  what 
disposition  she  intended  to  make  of  her  evening. 

"You’re  just  the  wise  boy  I  wanted  to  talk  to.”  she 
said,  ignoring  his  query.  “How  much  can  you  buy  a 
pretty  good  winter,  overcoat  for 

“Well,  I  have  August  Heise  build  mine  usually,”  he 
returned,  “and  he  puts  up  a  pretty  fair  coat  for  about 
forty-five  bucks.  Of  course,  if  you  want  a  satin  yoke—” 
“Fofget  the  comedy.  I  want  you  to  put  something 
across  for  me.”  she  said.  “Could  you  get  an  overcoat 
for  twenty-five  that  would  stand  a  few  rainstorms 
without  fading  into  a  pulp?” 

"I  sure  could,”  Billy  cheerfully  returned.  "I’ve  had 
a  good  many  eighteen-dollar  bennies  in  my  time  that 
made  a  classy  front.  Twenty-five  is  plunging  when 
you  mean  the  ready-made  things.  What’s  the  idea  ?  ’ 
"I  want  you  to  buy  one — black — size  forty  and 
send  it  to  me  by  a  messenger  boy.  Get  that  right  now. 
son.  You  can  spring  yourself  for  twenty-five  for  this 
coat,  and  I’ll  give  you  the  money  next  time  I  see  you.” 

“But  here — wait !”  he  exclaimed.  "I  don’t  under¬ 
stand — what’s  it  all  about?” 

“If  you  can  drill  this  into  the  granite  under  that 
green  hat  of  yours,  you  won’t  need  to  understand  any¬ 
thing  more,”  she  returned  sweetly.  “A  twenty-five- 
dollar  black  overcoat,  size  forty,  delivered  to  me  by 
a  messenger  boy.  That’s  plenty  for  you  to  grasp  at 
one  time,  and  I  don’t  want  you  to  spill  any  of  it. 

“You’re  on,”  Sheehan  promptly  declared.  “You’ll 
have  it  in  an  hour.  And  how  about  this  evening?” 

“Nothing  stirring  socially,”  Birdie  said.  "I’m  going  to 
be  very  busy  winding  evergreens  for  the  poor  to-night.” 
“Oh,  come.”  lie  protested  plaintively. 

“But  say,  Billy,  you  can  come  and  call  for  me 
Wednesday  evening — that’s  Christmas  Eve,  you  know.” 

“Well,  that’s  the  talk!”  Sheehan  rapturously  said. 
IT  be  there  with  my  hair  in  a  braid.  And  now  me 
for  the  busy  marts  to  buy  you  that  mysterious  benny. 
I  hope  it  fits  you,”  he  added  mischievously. 

“What’s  that?  A  forty?”  she  retorted.  “You  know 
I’m  a  perfect  thirty-six !” 

And  when  the  overcoat  was  delivered  to  her  Miss  Mc¬ 
Mullen  detained  the  messenger  boy  only  long  enough  to 
re  wrap  it  carefully  and  send  it  to  Father  Clancy,  swear¬ 
ing  the  boy  to  secrecy  as  to  its  origin  and  binding  the 
bargain  with  a  quarter  tip.  ( Continued  on  page  ”7) 
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LIFE  AT  AN  ARMY’S  BASE 

ARTICLE  III  OF  “THE  WORK  OF  WAR” 


BY  FILS  ON  YOUNG 
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THERE  are  people  at  home  who  think  of  the 
war  as  a  long-strung-out  line  of  people  fight¬ 
ing  in  trenches  or  behind  guns.  That  is  part  of  it, 
and  the  chief  part,  but  it  is  not  the  most  visible 
or  complicated  part.  It  is  not  from  the  trenches 
that  you  see  the  most  of  what  war  is  like,  but  from 
the  base  or  on  the  lines  of  communication. 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  our  base  thoughout  this 
golden  autumn  planted  on  a  pleasant  shore,  where  the 
days  were  hot  and  the  nights  cool,  and  the  sea  breezes 
pleasantly  stirred  the  trees  in  the  boulevards.  It  is  a 
port  with  a  narrow  entrance,  where  the  great  trans¬ 
ports  as  they  come  gliding  in  through  the  lock  fill  up 
the  end  of  the  narrow  street  and  tower  over  the  trees 
themselves.  Activity  here  is  with  the  English.  It  is 
they  whom  you  meet  marching,  driving,  toiling,  load¬ 
ing,  and  hurrying  everywhere.  The  French,  whether 
civilians  or  soldiers,  look  on  interestedly  as  at  a  spec¬ 
tacle  provided  for  their  entertainment.  But  though  we 
have  a  great  population,  and  the  town  has  become  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  an  English  town,  yet  its  popu¬ 
lation  is  a  shifting  one;  for  to  all  except  a  few  staff 
officers  and  dismal  units,  who  are  too  useful  ever  to 
be  moved,  it  is  but  a  halting  place,  a  stage  on  the 
journey.  The  great  transports  come  in,  their  sides 
lined  with  yellow  figures  and  echoing  with  “Are  we 
downhearted?”  and  “Tipperary”;  the  yellow  stream 
pours  out  on  to  the  quay  and  flows  off,  still  singing, 
to  the  somewhat  ironically  named  Rest  Camps, 
and  anon  returns,  singing  still,  to  be  packed 
and  poured  again  into  the  waiting  lines  of 
goods  vans. 

Yes,  the  two  paramount  centers  of  interest 
in  the  base  are  the  docks  and  the  railway,  the 
ships  that  come  and  the  trains  that  go.  For 
the  front  is  where  Tommy  greatly  desires  to 
be.  That  journey  lip  through  France,  so  long 
and  so  slow  and  so  uncomfortable,  is  often  in 
his  eyes  a  kind  of  translation  or  apotheosis — 
the  journey  that  starts  with  a  jerk  here  in 
the  grass-grown  railway  yard  by  the  sea  and 
ends  under  the  fire  of  German  guns. 

The  Happy  Quartermaster 

UT  during  a  sojourn  at  the  base  there  is 
much  to  make  life  profoundly  interesting. 

There  are  the  Titanic  labors  of  the  transport 
and  supply  offices,  which  have  to  feed  the  army 
through  the  heartbreaking  medium  of  a  French 
railway  system.  For  them  the  loading  of  every 
train  is  a  battle,  and  its  departure  a  victory. 

There  is  the  Army  Service  Corps  to  study : 
that  vast  shop  where  everything  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  and  nothing  can  be  bought ;  where  you 
cannot  borrow  a  tin  of  milk,  but  may  “draw” 
a  dozen  cases  of  it ;  where  you  cannot  beg  a 
bucket,  but  may  have  a  watering  cart  “issued” 
to  you.  The  unblushing  quartermasters  from 
various  units  are  the  best  index  tp  the  efficiency 
or  otherwise  of  the  service  of  supply ;  and  by 
their  mien,  triumphant  or  depressed,  as  they 
march  alongside  a  handcart  pushed  by  perspir¬ 
ing  Tommies  or  bowl  along  in  a  motor  car  piled 
high  with  cases,  you  arrive  at  some  conclusion 
as  to  the  proportion  of  things  to  which  their 
units  are  not  strictly  entitled  that  they  have 
succeeded  in  drawing. 

Your  true  army  quartermaster  is  perfectly 
altruistic.  He  never  wants  anything  for  him¬ 
self  ;  his  gift  of  acquisition  is  exercised  only  for  others. 
And  if  you  want  to  please  him  you  must  ask  him  for 
something  really  difficult,  such  as  a  sterilizer  or  a 
gross  of  X-ray  plates.  He  will  shake  his  head  and 
look  doubtful,  but  he  will  return  with  them  in  half  an 
hour  and  tell  you  that  (in  case  they  might  he  of  any 
use)  he  has  got  an  arc  lamp  and  a  grass  of  bedsteads 
as  well.  The  quartermaster  is,  indeed,  the  only  person 
wbr  perfectly  happy  at  the  base  and  does  not  want 


to  move  up.  Up  the  line  he  is  farther  away  from  those 
vast  parks  of  stores  wherein  his  soul  delights;  farther 
and  farther  from  the  place  where  things  are  drawn 
and  issued,  and  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  outer  dark¬ 
ness  where  they  have  to  be  bought  and  paid  for. 

The  Base  Commandant  is  not  the  happiest  of  mor¬ 
tals,  nor  has  he  the  easiest  of  lives.  Nearly  always  he 
is  annoyed  at  being  where  he  is,  amid  heavy  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  far  from  his  battalion  or  brigade;  and 
yet  he  has  a  great  deal  of  influence  on  the  spirit  of 
those  who  pass  through  his  hands.  It  may  he  only  a 
week  or  two  that  they  remain  at  the  base,  still  fresh 
from  home  and  raw,  and  still,  perhaps,  with  many  of 
the  false  ideas  with  which  well-meaning  ignorance  at 
home  h£s  filled  them ;  they  have  much  to  learn,  and, 
oh,  so  short  a  time  to  learn  it  in,  before  they  are 
hurled  into  the  vortex.  That  is  why  the  Base  Com¬ 
mandant  who  is  strict  about  minor  matters,  who  stops 
all  leave  after  sunset,  who  forbids  the  cafe  -and  the 
brasserie  to  the  private  soldier,  who  promptly  gives 
gaol  for  drunkenness,  and  makes  stringent  rules  about 
saluting  in  the  streets,  is  doing  the  men  under  him  the 
best  possible  service.  They  grumble  bitterly  in  a  way 


they  never  grumble  about  the  really  big  things  they 
have  to  endure;  but  the  wise  among  them  are  grate¬ 
ful  enough  afterwards. 

For  the  soldier  it  is  at  once  his  ordeal  and  his  privi¬ 
lege  that  the  Base  Details  of  to-day  may  be  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Principles  and  Eternal  Verities  of  to-morrow.  Three 
days  in  a  train  will  jolt  you  from  one  to  the  other. 

It  is  not  the  first  whining  bullet,  or  the  first  shat¬ 
tering  roar  of  a  bursting  shell  that  brings  home  to 


you  the  realities  of  war,  but  the  first  sight  of  a 
wounded  man.  And  in  the  experience  of  thousands 
of  the  wounded  war  has  been  but  a  day  or  two  of 
aching  fatigue,  a  day  or  two  of  exposure  to 
searching  fire,  and  long  days  and  weeks  of  pain 
and  weakness.  And  what  a  journey  it  is  back  from 
death  to  life ! 

The  ambulances  drive  up  from  the  direction  of  the 
thunderstorm  that  never  ceases,  thread  their  way 
through  the  litter  and  confusion  of  the  marshaling 
yard  at  railhead,  and  draw  up  beside  a  train  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  long — a  train  of  ordinary  cattle  or  goods 
vans,  on  each  side  of  which  are  whitewashed  squares 
bearing  a  red  cross. 

The  squad  of  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  men,  under 
the  command  of  a  medical  embarking  officer,  draw  out 
the  stretchers  and  carry  them  to  the  trucks,  working 
systematically  down  the  quarter-mile  length  of  the 
train.  The  bare  trucks  are  clean  enough,  and  the 
floors  of  some  are  covered  with  straw  in  which  the 
wounded  men  are  gently  disposed ;  others  are  equipped 
with  iron  structures,  in  each  of  which  are  fitted  three 
tiers  of  iron  stretchers  slung  on  springs ;  although  it 
has  been  found  that  the  jolting  and  jerking  of  these 
rough  wagons  cause  more  suffering  to  those  in  the 
sprung  stretchers  than  to  those  who  are  lying  on 
straw  on  the  floor. 

Here  and  there  along  the  length  of  the  train  some 
rough  designation  is  chalked  on  the  side  of  the 
van:  “Dispensary,”  “Kitchen,”  “Stores,”  and 
so  forth.  In  some  trains  some  of  the  vans  are 
marked  “Officers,”  in  others  a  few  second-class 
coaches  have  been  included,  the  seats  of  which 
form  beds  for  wounded  officers.  It  looks  a  ter¬ 
ribly  rough  affair,  and  so  it  is. 

When  the  stretchers  have  all  been  loaded 
there  ensues  a  period  of  deafening  shrieks  from 
the  engine,  of  violent  blows  of  buffer  against 
buffer,  of  shuntings  and  backings,  of  jerkings 
forward  and  sudden  violent  stops,  each  one  of 
which  is  an  agony  to  the  wounded  and  the 
fevered.  But  at  last  the  jerks  settle  down 
into  a  steady  noisy  vibration,  and  the  roar  of 
bursting  shells  gives  place  to  the  rumble  of 
iron  wheels  over  the  rails  as  the  long  train 
sets  out  southward  into  the  night.  At  in¬ 
tervals  when  the  train  stops  the  medical  officer 
in  charge  comes  round  with  his  assistants  and 
dresses  the  wounds  of  those  whose  cases  are 
most  urgent;  at  intervals  also  the  sergeant 
and  orderlies  come  round  with  hot  tea,  stews, 
bread,  or  what  other  refreshment  they  have 
been  able  to  prepare.  Railway  traveling  is 
never  an  appetizing  affair.  It  is  least  appe¬ 
tizing  of  all  when  you  are  lying  on  the  floor 
of  a  freight  car  with  a  shrapnel  bullet 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  your 
sciatic  nerve,  and  listen  to  the  groans  and 
stirrings  of  those  round  you. 

On  the  Hospital  Train 

UT  what  is  really  remarkable  about  these 
rough  trains  is  not  the  amount  of  discom¬ 
fort  inevitably  associated  with  them,  but  the 
remarkable  way  in  which  difficulties  are  sur¬ 
mounted  and  the  wounded  looked  after.  At 
one  stop  we  made  I  went  round  to  the  kitchen 
car — simply  a  large  covered  van  with  the  slid¬ 
ing  door  thrust  wide  open  and  a  fire  burning 
in  the  middle,  with  pots  and  pans  and  cooking  imple¬ 
ments  hung  on  nails  all  round  the  sides.  I  asked  the 
sergeant  cook,  who  was  standing,  rubbing  out  a  frying 
pan,  how  he  got  on.  He  answered  quite  cheerfully : 
“Oh,  we  get  on  very  nicely  here,  sir ;  I  have  cooked  for 
500  for  four  days  in  this  van  and  had  no  complaints.” 

Indeed  his  duties  are  remarkably  supplemented  by 
the  French  people  along  the  line.  Even  at  remote  lit¬ 
tle  country  stations  they  are  there  awaiting  the  pas- 
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sii,rc  of  the  wounded  with  plates  full  of  bread  and  ham 
and  baskets  full  of  delicious  fruit,  or  pieces  of  choc¬ 
olate,  or  cigarettes,  which  they  desperately  distribute 
in  the  few  minutes  during  which  the  train  is  stopped. 

And  strange  indeed  are  the  meals  which  the  less 
seriously  wounded,  those  who  are  sitting  up  and  can 
stretch  a  hand  out  of  the  van  doors,  consume  in  the 
course  of  their  journey.  A  peach  at  ten  o’clock,  a  piece 
of  bread  and  ham  at  eleven,  a  bit  of  chocolate  at 
twelve,  a  cup  of  coffee  at  one,  a  glass  of  water  at  two, 
a  cigarette  at  three,  a  pear  at  four,  some  pastry  at 
five, "and  so  on  all  through  the  day  and  night. 

In  a  carriage  attached  to  such  a  train  I  was  lying 
down  and  trying  to  get  some  sleep  through  a  rather 
agitated  night  when  in  the  pitch  darkness  of  the  small 
hours  I  was  awakened  by  the  opening  of  the  car¬ 
riage  door  and  the  sound  of  voices.  We  had  stopped 
at  some  wayside  station  between  Le  Mans  and  Nantes. 

I  heard  the  dreaded  words  “  Anglais-blc.ss6  (  a 
wounded  Englishman”),  but  pretended  to  go  on 
sleeping.  It  was  no  use.  I  felt  a  hand  fumbling 
about  me  in  the  darkness,  and  found  a  somewhat 
overripe  peach  thrust  into  my  grasp.  I  said  thank 
you,  but  I  was  not  Uess6,  and  I  wished  to  go 
to  sleep.  “But.  I  want  to  help  you,”  said  the 
kind  and  persistent  voice,  and  though  I  re¬ 
iterated,  I  fear  impatiently,  “Not  wounded,” 
a  wet  rag  soaked  in  eau-de-Cologne  was  laid 
on  my  face  before  the  hand  was  withdrawn 
and  the  door  shut. 

And  along  the  train,  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  I  heard  the  word  blesse  repeated  at  fad¬ 
ing  intervals,  varied  occasionally  by  the  deeper 
tones  of  the  English  Tommy  exercising  his 
limited  but  sufficient  French,  “Mercy,  madame 
— sooveneer,”  and  so  forth.  , 

Somewhere  in  the  early  hours  there  is  a 
final  cessation  of  the  grinding  and  rumbling, 
and  for  perhaps  an  hour  or  two  sleep,  so  long 
scared  away  from  these  vans  of  misery,  comes 
stealing  timidly  back  on  the  heels  of  exhaustion, 
and  the  wounded  men  lie  in  their  crumpled  at¬ 
titudes,  at  rest  for  a  space,  while  the  light 
grows  stronger  outside  and  the  level  beams  of 
the  early  sun  begin  to  strike  through  the 
chinks  of  the  doorways.  The  horse  and  the 
motor  ambulances  come  driving  up,  the  order¬ 
lies  arrive,  the  heavy  panels  are  pushed  back, 
and  the  maimed  and  broken  men  huddled  on 
the  floor  open  their  eyes  to  a  sight  of  the 
open  sea,  snuff  the  fresh  salt  air,  and  hear 
the  cool  wavelets  slopping  against  the  steps  of 
the  sea  wall. 

To  men  whose  heads  have  been  throbbing 
with  the  continuous  roar  and  concussion  of 
shell  fire  there  can  be  no  sweeter  sound  and 
no  more  blessed  awakening.  On  the  sea  were 
ships,  and  ships  meant  England  and  home, 
where  at  any  rate  they  would  be  free  at  last 
from  the  noise  of  guns  and  the  grinding  of 
wheels.  For  after  these  horrors  even  the 
table  in  the  operating  theatre  and  the  heavy 
whiffs  of  chloroform  came  often  as  a  refresh¬ 
ment  and  a  relief. 

The  Mercy  Ship 

BUT  there  is  one  stage  of  this  journey  of 
pain  which  is  almost  pleasant — the  passage 
home  (for  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
travel  in  her)  by  the  Asturias.  There  are 
many  hospital  ships,  but  the  Asturias ,  the 
largest  and  most  luxurious  of  them,  chartered 
by  the  Government  from  the  Royal  Mail  Com¬ 
pany  for  $100,000  per  week,  is  perhaps  the 
best  organized. 

The  ship's  name  has  come  to  mean  a  great 
deal  to  the  base  authorities  across  the  water, 
and  one  of  the  events  which  gives  most  color  to  life  at 
the  base  is  her  periodic  arrival  or  departure.  In  a  way 
she  visibly  marks  the  tide  of  battle.  When  things  are 
hot  and  busy  at  the  front  the  Asturias  makes  many 
voyages,  tarrying  but  a  day  to  fill  up  with  her  load  of 
shattered,  recumbent  figures,  and  hurrying  back  as 
soon  as  they  have  been  unloaded  at  Southampton. 
When  there  is  a  lull  in  the  battle  she  tarries  longer 
beside  the  quay  wall,  waiting  for  her  passengers.  But 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  time;  sooner  or  later,  by  train¬ 
loads  from  the  front,  in  ambulances  and  wagons  from 
the  base  hospitals,  her  complement  is  made  up,  and 
she  glides  out  again  between  the  pierheads  at  high 
water  with  one  more  flesh-and-blood  installment  of 
the  toll  of  war. 

As  you  walk  round  her  decks  on  this  sunny  after¬ 
noon,  when  the  waters  of  the  channel  are  whispering 
softly  against  her  sides,  you  realize  something  of  the 
strangeness  and  something  of  the  solemnity  of  the 
business  on  which  she  plies.  The  wide  decks,  designed 
for  the  convenience  of  idle  tourists  in  subtropical 
waters,  are  deserted  now,  save  for  an  occasional 
khaki  figure  recumbent  in  a  deck  chair,  or  a  group  of 
officers  leaning  on  the  taffrail  and  talking.  These 
officers  come  from  many  regiments,  and  are  of  various 
ranks ;  but  they  have  one  thing  in  common — a  white 
bandage.  Sometimes  it  is  on  a  foot,  so  that  they  have 
to  hop  when  they  walk ;  sometimes  it  is  a  sling  for 
the  arm ;  sometimes  it  envelopes  the  head  or  face.  But 
everyone  is  maimed  or  broken  in  some  way ;  no  one 
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moves  freely  or  without  pain.  And  these  are  the  best, 
the  semiconvalescent  cases,  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  in 
all,  who  occupy  the  shade  deck  and  the  deck  drawing 
room  that  has  been  turned  into  a  dining  saloon.  There 
are  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  of  them. 

But  down  below,  as  you  wander  through  the  trans¬ 
formed  ship,  you  realize  her  true  reason  for  existence. 
The  great  main# saloon  is  a  hospital  ward  fitted  with 
little  green  swinging  cots.  On  the  deck  below  that,  all 
down  one  side  of  the  ship,  is  another  huge  ward,  like¬ 
wise  fitted  with  beds;  and  every  bed  has  an  occupant, 
and  every  occupant  has  a  wound.  And  nurses  and 
orderlies  move  quietly  about  down  the  long  lines,  as 
in  a  hospital  ashore;  yet  even  these  represent  but 
a  fraction  of  the  load  of  pain  which  she  carries. 

A  Chance  for  Life 

FOR  all  through  the  ship,  wherever  you  go,  wounded 
men  are  packed  as  closely  as  comfort  and  conven¬ 
ience  will  permit.  The  long  rows  of  luxurious  single 
and  state  cabins  have  all  their  beds  filled  with 
wounded  officers.  In  the  second  and  third  class  de¬ 
partments  every  cabin  is  similarly  occupied  by 


wounded  soldiers — wounded  in  tiers,  wounded  in  rows, 
wounded  in  stacks.  Yet  many  as  they  are,  and  in¬ 
geniously  as  they  are  disposed  in  the  uttermost  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  ship,  they  are  never  inaccessible  or 
out  of  sight  of  a  nurse  or  an  orderly.  And  it  is  a 
strange  thought  to  consider  that  this  ship,  which  was 
built  and  fitted  by  the  Royal  Mail  Company  solely  for 
the  purposes  of  the  service  of  pleasure,  should  have 
become  so  perfectly  adapted  to  the  service  of  pain. 

The  organization  of  the  Asturias,  which  carries  an 
average  of  a  thousand  wounded  men  on  every  voyage 
she  makes,  may  fairly  be  called  masterly.  Colonel 
Hardy,  the  medical  officer  in  supreme  charge,  has  used 
his  wide  experience  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  in  India 
with  the  most  successful  results.  Instead  of  smelling 
of  disinfectants,  the  Asturias  smells  of  nothing  at  all. 
Her  large  wards,  containing  a  fair  percentage  of  the 
worst  kind  of  septic  wounds,  are  as  sweet  and  whole¬ 
some  as  the  open  decks  above. 

And  when  it  is  considered  that,  on  an  average,  a 
thousand  dressings  take  place  every  day.  that  there  are 
seven  or  eight  principal  dressing  stations  scattered 
through  the  ship,  and  that  many  of  the  cases  have  to 
be  dressed  three  or  four  times  a  day,  perhaps  only  a 
medical  man  will  be  able  to  realize  how  creditable  and 
bow  successful  is  the  ordering  and  management. 

There  is  plenty  of  work  for  the  dozen  surgeons  on 
board.  The  smoke  room  on  the  upper  deck  has  been 
transformed  into  two  spacious  and  perfectly  equipped 
operating  theatres.  There  is  a  Red  Cross  store, 


whence  the  gifts  so  thoughtfully  provided  by  the 
British  Red  Cross  workers  are  distributed.  Whatever 
the  patients  may  need  in  the  way  of  clothing  is  given 
to  them  from  this  store ;  in  addition  they  have  an 
unlimited  supply  of  cigarettes — too  many,  perhaps, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  health;  but  Colonel  Hardy 
most  wisely  refuses  to  deny  those  under  bis  charge  any 
temporary  solace  or  alleviation  of  pain  with  which  it 
is  possible  to  provide  them. 

The  effect  of  all  this  wonderful  cleanliness  and  per¬ 
fect  organization  is  apparent  in  the  health  of  the 
wounded.  In  all  her  voyages  up  to  the  present  there 
have  only  been  two  deaths  on  the  Asturias. 

Early  one  morning  before  the  sun  had  risen,  or 
the  cook’s  fires  had  begun  to  crackle  under  the 
pine  trees  in  the  camp,  or  the  lights  of  the  ships  had 
ceased  to  twinkle  in  the  roadstead,  I  set  out  for  the 
railway  yard.  News  had  come  overnight  that  a  train¬ 
load  of  a  thousand  German  prisoners  taken  in  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  the  Marne  were  to  arrive  on  their  way  to  Eng¬ 
land.  And  having  seen  nothing  hitherto  but  a  few 
wounded  Germans,  I  had  a  natural  curiosity  to  behold 
in  the  flesh  and  at  close  quarters  a  solid  body  of  the 
enemy  who  had  hitherto  to  many  of  us  been 
but  a  name  and  a  legend.  We  took  a  motor 
ambulance  with  us  in  case  there  were  any  sick 
or  wounded  among  them,  but  it  was  not  needed. 

Among  the  long  lines  of  empty  and  loaded 
wagons  that  vanished  into  the  morning  mists 
we  found  at  last  the  train  we  were  seeking — a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  horse  boxes  and  goods  vans 
of  the  same  type  as  are  used  for  our  own 
wounded. 

There  were  few  civilians  about  at  that  early 
hour,  and  in  that  guarded  place;  those  who 
had  got  wind  of  the  arrival — chiefly  railway 
employees — were  amusing  themselves  in  the 
usual  way  by  shouting  uncomplimentary  re¬ 
marks  at  the  rows  of  weary  and  stolid-look¬ 
ing  men  whose  heads  were  visible  from  the 
openings  in  the  sides  of  the  wagons. 

The  average  French  civilian,  for  reasons 
which  can  be  understood,  is  not  chivalrously 
inclined  toward  German  prisoners ;  indeed,  it 
has  often  been  difficult  to  protect  even  the 
wounded  Germans  from  the  disagreeable  at¬ 
tentions  of  the  wayside  sightseer.  Demonstra¬ 
tions  were,  however,  on  this  morning  promptly 
checked,  and  the  demonstrators  hustled  away 
from  the  train ;  and  presently  the  doors  were 
opened  and  the  prisoners  allowed  to  jump  down 
on  to  the  line,  where  for  a  chilly  half  hour 
they  stood  about  in  groups,  conversing  in  low 
voices  and  stretching  their  legs. 

Sad-Eyed  Germans 

A  SOLDIER  is  not  seen  at  his  best  after  be¬ 
ing  herded  with  many  others  for  three 
days  in  a  cattle  truck,  nor  does  the  German 
uniform  come  out  of  such  an  ordeal  as  well  as 
the  British  khaki.  The  gray,  square-tailed 
coats  edged  with  red  piping,  the  helmets  cov¬ 
ered  with  canvas,  the  half  boots,  the  little  gold- 
collar  badges  of  rank,  must  look  both  impos¬ 
ing  and  businesslike  when  they  are  in  good 
condition;  but  they  looked  sorry  enough  now, 
stained  with  the  clay  of  the  battle  field  and  the 
dust  of  the  road,  and  crumpled  and  soiled  from 
being  lain  on  amid  the  straw  of  the  railway 
trucks.  Even  the  officers  looked  hardly  any 
better,  unshaven  and  unwashed  as  they  were, 
although  they  belonged  to  some  of  the  crack 
German  cavalry  regiments.  But  they  bright¬ 
ened  up  a  little  when  some  of  us  saluted  and 
shook  hands  with  them,  shared  what  cigarettes 
we  had  among  them,  and  otherwise  did  what  we 
could  to  show  them  that  the  English  do  not 
regard  prisoners  of  war  as  convicts. 

In  that  half  hour  I  had  most  interesting  conversa¬ 
tions  with  some  of  these  officers,  all  of  whom  spoke 
either  English  or  French,  or  both,  fluently.  There  was 
one  who  chiefly  interested  me  as  being  of  a  really 
first-rate  type;  a  gentleman  and  a  keen  soldier  with 
no  trace,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  of  the  “blood  and  iron” 
insanity  by  which  some  of  his  comrades  have  dis¬ 
graced  the  profession  of  arms.  And  be  told  me  one 
most  significant  thing.  He  had  found  himself  with  his 
regiment,  the  Second  Dragoon  Guards,  in  a  hopeless 
position  between  English  and  French  troops — one  of 
the  rare  positions  in  which,  I  gather,  it  is  legitimate 
to  surrender.  But  he  bad  surrendered  his  men,  he 
told  me,  only  on  condition  that  he  was  made  a  pris¬ 
oner  of  the  English  and  not  of  the  French.  When  I 
asked  him  why,  "The  French !”  he  said.  “They  would 
show  us  no  mercy :  it  would  have  been  much  better 
to  be  shot  down  where  we  stood.  With  the  English, 
of  course,  it  would  be  quite  another  matter.” 

In  short,  his  attitude  toward  the  French  was  ex¬ 
actly  that  which  one  would  have  expected  Belgian 
soldiers  to  show  toward  the  Germans — one  of  absolute 
certainty  that  he  would  be  barbarously  used  at  their 
hands.  It  was  not  that  he  made  complaints.  When 
I  asked  him  if  they  had  suffered  much  annoyance 
when  they  had  stopped  at  stations  on  the  way  down, 
he  simply  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said :  "I  would 
rather  not  talk  about  it — it  cannot  be  helped.  When 
we  have  ( Concluded  on  page  2G) 
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HIS  is  the  story  of  the  sharks  of  mod- 
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which  rests  Germany’s  hope  of  ultimately 
reducing  the  powerful  North  Sea  fleet  of 
Great  Britain  to  a  size  that  will  justify  the 
Kaiser’s  battleships  in  steaming  out  and  meeting 
the  ships  of  the  enemy  in  a  pitched  battle  upon 
the  open  sea.  Upon  the  result  of  such  a  battle, 
when  it  is  fought,  depends  the  control  of  the  seas. 

And  that  for  years  has  been  one  of  the  principal 
aims  of  the  German  Empire. 

Years  ago,  as  I  have  already  told  the  read¬ 
ers  of  Collier’s,  the  plans  looking  toward 
such  an  accomplishment  were  formulated  by 
the  Kaiser’s  strategists.  One  of  the  cardinal 
features  of  the  general  scheme  had  to  do  with 
the  submarines.  The  average  submarine  can 
successfully  operate,  under  normal  conditions, 
only  within  a  radius  of,  approximately,  a 
hundred  miles  from  its  base.  German  naval 
strategists,  consequently,  have  been  tireless 
in  their  efforts  to  increase  the  range  of  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  submersibles. 

In  a  broad  sense,  the  Germans  long  ago  decided 
upon  three  distinct  methods  of  making  their  sub¬ 
marines  of  more  value.  In  the  first  place,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  merchant  and  war  vessels  were  constructed 
so  that  they  could  carry,  without  difficulty,  sub¬ 
marines  from  one  part  of  the  sea  to  another  as 
deck  loads.  That  idea,  however,  was  not  entirely 
original  with  the  Germans.  I  have  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  one  case  where  the  United  States  Government 
transported  a  submarine  to  the  Philippine  Islands  on 
an  army  transport.  The  little  vessel  was  hoisted  to 
the  forward  deck  of  the  transport,  a  simple  feat,  and 
securely  fastened  there.  On  the  way  across  the  Pacific 
Ocean  the  transport  met  one  storm  after  another. 
Any  one  of  them  would  have  sent  to  the  bottom  the 
submarine  had  it  attempted  the  trip  alone. 

When  the  transport  arrived  at  Manila  the  submarine 
was  lifted  from  the  deck  at  the  end  of  a  derrick  and 
dropped  into  the  water.  Had  it  been  necessary,  she 
could  have  gone  into  action  almost  immediately. 

Of  course,  it  would  hardly  be  feasible  to  haul  a  sub¬ 
marine  so  launched  back  on  board  the  vessel  that  had 
launched  it.  So  the  Kaiser’s  engineers  looked  about 
for  some  method  by  which  a  submarine  could  be  car¬ 
ried  into  the  area  where  it  could  operate  effectively, 
launched  and  allowed  to  perform  its  mission  of  de¬ 
struction,  and  then  taken  back  aboard  its  tender. 

The  idea  was  productive  of  a  result  as  startling 
as  it  was  simple.  Several  ships  were  selected.  In 
their  plans  alterations  were  made,  which  when  com¬ 
pleted  would  allow  submarines  of  the  smaller  types 
to  be  carried  inside  the  hull. 

Mother  Ship  and  Submarine 

WATER-TIGHT  compartments  of  the  proper  size 
were  designed  for  both  sides  of  the  ships  se¬ 
lected  :  one  of  these  compartments  with  a  set  of  doors 
opening  outward.  A  series  of  pumps,  ducts  connecting 
the  two  compartments,  and  sluices,  which  when  opened 
would  permit  the  gradual  entrance  of  sea  water  to  the 
compartments,  completed  the  arrangement. 

The  idea  was  that  each  compartment  would  be 
filled  with  the  same  quantity  of  water,  thereby  keep¬ 
ing  the  ship  on  an  even  keel.  The  doors  fitted  to  one 
would  be  opened.  That  accomplished  a  submarine 
could  be  taken  into  the  compartment  and  the  doors 
closed.  Then  the  pumps  would  be  set  to  working  so 
that  as  the  water  in  the  compartment  occupied  by  the 
submarine  was  drawn  off  in  order  that  the  tiny  war- 
craft  might  be  made  stable,  the  “mother  ship,”  as  they 
have  been  called,  would  still  keep  an  even  keel. 

The  designers  of  the  “mother  ships”  realized  of  course 
that  the  possibility  was  remote  that  such  an  operation 
could  be  performed  while  a  heavy  sea  was  running. 
The  plan  was  tested,  however,  and  it  was  found  that 
in  moderate  weather  it  worked  without  a  hitch. 

When  and  where  this  arrangement  was  first  tested 
by  the  German  Government  I  am  unable  to  state 
positively.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  it 
was  tested  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  about  two  years  ago. 

Another  variety  of  “mother  ship”  devised  by  the 
Germans  has  a  compartment  in  its  center.  The  sub¬ 
marine  enters  by  passing  through  an  opening  made  by 
folding  back  the  bow  plates.  After  the  submarine 
is  safe  inside  the  bow  plates  are  dropped  back  into 
their  positions  and  made  water-tight.  The  water  is 
then  pumped  from  the  compartment  and  deck  plates 
are  placed  over  it.  so  that  if  waves  should  sweep  over 
the  “mother  ship”  she  would  be  in  no  danger  of  capsiz¬ 
ing.  This  design  has  been  copied  extensively,  prin¬ 
cipally  by  the  navies  of  the  South  American  countries. 

Since  the  war  several  German  vessels,  formerly 
merchantmen,  have  been  transformed  into  the  two 
varieties  of  “mother  ships”  I  have  described.  I  shall 
ion  them  and  their  death-dealing  children  later  on. 
other  method  of  increasing  the  range  of  the 


average  submarine  a  number  of  locations  were  de¬ 
termined  upon  where  secret  bases  might  be  placed 
should  the  Fatherland  engage  in  a  war.  The  British 
Admiralty  had  admitted  this — thrt  one  of  the  secret 
German  submarine  bases  is  undoubtedly  located  some¬ 
where  upon  the  Vesteraalen  Islands,  to  the  northwest 
of  Norway.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  the  Admiralty 
has  made  it  known,  German  submersibles  have  been 
sighted  off  those  islands.  Of  course  Great  Britain 
has  sent  destroyers  and  probably  even  cruisers  to 
attempt  to  locate  the  base.  It  is  evident  as  this  is 
written  that  efforts  along  this  line  have  been  un¬ 
successful,  however.  Had  the  destroyers  or  cruisers 
located  the  base  the  Admiralty  would  quickly  have 
announced  the  fact. 

Consider  the  loss  of  the  superdreadnought  Auda¬ 
cious,  one  of  England’s  newest,  finest,  and  most  power¬ 
ful  ships.  There  is  but  one  class  of  ships  in  the  world 
(the  Iron  Duke)  known  to  be  more  powerful  than  the 
Audacious  was. 

The  Audacious  was  capable  of  accounting  for  her¬ 
self  against  any  battleship  the  Germans  could  send  to 
her  neighborhood.  Yet  she  Was  the  victim  of  an  in¬ 
sidious  engine  of  destruction  that  the  Germans  in 
some  strange  manner  were  able  to  send  at  her  hull 
beneath  the  waves. 

Sharks  of  the  Seven  Seas 

THE  Admiralty  to  the  day  this  is  written  has  made 
no  announcement  concerning  the  Audacious.  In 
fact,  every  effort  was  made  to  suppress  the  news  of  the 
sinking  of  the  ship.  So  successful  were  these  efforts 
that  although  the  disaster  occurred  on  October  7,  not 
a  word  was  published  about  it  until  November  14. 
Persons  who  were  aboard  the  Olympic,  which  rescued 
most  of  the  officers  and  crew — for  all  were  saved: — 
just  before  an  explosion  of  shifting  ammunition  burst 
the  battleship’s  sides  and  sent  her  to  the  bottom,  were 
asked  to  keep  what  they  knew  to  themselves.  Officers 
and  members  of  the  crew  of  the  Olympic,  the  Auda¬ 
cious  and  other  naval  vessels  which  rushed  to  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  warship  after  she  received  her  death 
blow  were  given  ironclad  orders  to  remain  silent.  As 
this  is  written  no  news  of  the  sinking  of  the  Audacious 
has  been  published  in  the  newspapers  of  England  or 
her  colonies.  Newspapers  in  the  United  .States,  how¬ 
ever,  have  printed  every  word  they  could  secure  con¬ 
cerning  the  disaster.  That,  however,  was  the  result 
of  the  resourcefulness  exercised  by  American  news¬ 
paper  men  abroad. 

As  it  is,  there  is  no  definite  information  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  Audacious  was  sunk  by  a  mine  or 
a  torpedo  fired  from  a  submarine.  A  reliable  authority 
who  was  on  the  Olympic  at  the  time  the  Audacious 
went  down  has  informed  me  that  the  officers  of  the 


battleship  themselves  admitted  their  igno¬ 
rance  upon  the  subject.  It  is  more  reason¬ 
able,  as  I  shall  show,  to  believe  that  a 
submarine  and  not  a  mine  was  responsible 
the  disaster.  First  of  all,  think  of  this: 
Lough  S willy,  Ireland,  off  which  the  Audacious 
sank,  is  not  more  distant  from  the  Vesteraalen 
Islands  than  Wilhelmshaven,  the  German  naval 
base.  The  route  to  northern  Ireland  from  the 
islands  passes  well  above  that  part  of  the  North 
Sea  which  swarms  with  Britain’s  war  vessels, 
and  it  follows  a  straight  line  to  the  point 
where  the  Audacious  received  her  death  blow. 
The  sinking  of  a  warship  as  important  as  the 
Audacious  would,  in  itself,  justify  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  secret  base.  Of  course  the 
connivance  of  the  Norwegian  Government  is 
not  to  be  presumed,  nor  has  it  even  been 
hinted  at.  The  position  of  the  islands,  their 
remoteness  and  isolation  and  the  abundance 
of  harbors,  however,  have  made  it  possible  for 
the  Germans  to  operate  either  from  them  or 
some  other  place  not  far  distant. 

In  order  to  effect  the  destruction  of  the  Auda¬ 
cious,  had  her  position  been  known  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  it  would  have  been  a  simple  matter  to 
send  out  a  “mother  ship”  to  a  point  forty  or  fifty 
miles  away  and  there  the  submarine  could  have 
been  readily  turned  out  within  striking  distance. 

Of  course,  it  is  within  the  range  of  possibilities 
that  the  Admiralty  does  know  just  how  the  Audacious 
happened  to  go  down.  But  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
if  the  information  will  be  given  to  the  public  until  the 
war  is  over,  if  then. 

The  Audacious  was  wounded  below  the  water  line, 
well  toward  the  stern.  The  sea  that  was  running  at 
the  time  was  not  extraordinarily  heavy.  Had  it  been, 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  forward 
part  of  the  dreadnought  was  lifted  over  the  mine  by  the 
waves,  which,  falling  away,  dropped  her  down  on  top 
of  it.  Again,  with  the  coast  constantly  patrolled  by 
cruisers,  torpedo  boats,  and  destroyers,  it  would  be  a 
difficult  task  for  a  hostile  mine  layer,  unless  operating 
from  a  traitorous  port,  to  work  off  Lough  Swilly,  which 
is  well  around  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Ireland. 

Naval  men  generally  are  of  the  opinion  that  a 
torpedo  fired  by  a  submarine  sank  the  Audacious. 
But  how  the  submarine  managed  to  reach  that  part  of 
the  sea  has  completely  mystified  them.  The  solution 
of  the  puzzle  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  “mother  ship” 
or  the  secret  base. 

The  ramming  and  sinking  of  the  German  submarine 
U-18  off  the  north  coast  of  Scotland  on  November  23 
proved  conclusively  that  the  Kaiser’s  subaqueous  craft 
are  perfectly  capable  of  operating  a  thousand  miles 
from  the  nearest  known  base.  The  U-18  was  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  German  submarines;  consequently  it  is 
improbable  that  a  “mother  ship”  had  anything  to  do  with 
her  operations.  The  secret  base  would  seem  strongly 
to  be  the  solution  of  the  mystery  surrounding  the  U-1S. 

The  destruction  by  a  submarine  of  the  British  gun¬ 
boat  Niger  on  November  11  within  a  mile  of  the  coast 
of  Deal,  only  eight  miles  from  Dover  and  sixty-five 
miles  from  London,  brought  the  menace  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  submarine  directly  home  to  England. 

The  Niger  had  been  lying  at  her  anchorage  for  sev¬ 
eral  days.  There  were  a  hundred  vessels,  more  or  less, 
anchored  about  her  in  the  Downs.  Next  to  the  Niger 
lay  a  small  cruiser  which  flew  the  Dutch  flag. 

The  cruiser  suddenly  weighed  anchor  and  steamed 
out.  She  was  still  in  sight  when  Lieutenant  Com¬ 
mander  Muir  of  the  Niger  looked  down  into  the  water 
alongside  his  vessel  from  the  bridge.  He  saw  the  long, 
sharklike  body  of  a  torpedo  speeding  toward  him.  Be¬ 
fore  he  could  give  a  command  he  saw  a  dense  column 
of  smoke  burst  from  the  bowels  of  his  vessel  and  heard 
a  muffled  explosion.  The  Niger  took  on  a  sudden  list ; 
within  a  few  minutes  the  crew  was  in  the  water  cling¬ 
ing  to  bits  of  shattered  woodwork  and  furniture.  The 
sailors  corroborated  one  another  in  saying  that  before 
they  were  thrown  into  the  water  they  saw  the  long, 
gray  body  of  a  German  submarine  come  to  the  surface 
some  distance  away.  The  sun  glistened  on  her  wet 
paint  less  than  a  minute  and  then  she  dived  out  of 
sight  again. 

A  little  white  triangular  wave,  such  as  is  made  by 
the  fin  of  a  shark  swimming  just  below  the  surface  of 
the  water,  was  watched  by  some  of  the  sailors  until 
the  lurching  of  the  vessel  beneath  their  feet  hurled 
them  from  the  deck.  Through  the  periscope — for 
that’s  what  the  finlike  object  was — a  dozen  or  more 
jubilant  Germans  were  undoubtedly  watching  the  de¬ 
struction  wrought  by  the  torpedo  they  had  fired. 

Here  is  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  entire  ex¬ 
ploit  :  the  submarine  came  and  went  through  a  mine 
field  which  the  British  experts  supposed  was  impassa¬ 
ble  by  any  pilot  not  having  in  bis  possession  a  chart 
showing  the  location  of  each  and  every  mine. 

It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  the  Germans,  even 
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with  their  slirewrl  :ind  complete  methods  of  gathering 
intelligence,  could  have  secured  a  chart  of  the  field 
which  was  planted  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
tecting  London  and  the  Straits  of  Dover.  How,  then, 
was  the  submarine  enabled  to  make  the  passage? 

An  observer  in  the  conning  tower  of  a  submarine, 
proceeding  cautiously,  can  see 
far  enough  ahead  to  direct  the 
steering  of  the  vessel  so  as 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
mines.  In  clear  water,  con¬ 
sequently,  a  submarine  is  prac¬ 
tically  immune  from  mines. 

When  the  Admiralty  directed 
the  laying  of  a  mine  field  to 
protect  London  and  the  Straits 
of  Dover  it  calculated  without 
considering  the  German  suit- 
marines.  That  they  could 
strike  successfully  in  that  lo¬ 
cation  was  not  believed. 

There  is  a  strong  probability 
that  the  submarine  that  sunk 
the  Niger  operated  from  a 
“mother  ship.”  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful,  however,  whether  this 
will  be  determined  as  a  fact 
before  the  termination  of  hos¬ 
tilities.  Although  the  British 
Admiralty  stated  positively 
that  an  interior  explosion  of 
mysterious  origin  caused  the 
destruction  of  the  battleship 
Bulwark  off  Sheerness  on  No¬ 
vember  26,  the  belief  prevails  even  in  England  that 
a  torpedo  fired  by  a  submarine  was  responsible.  The 
English  fully  realize  the  range  the  German  submarines 
have  been  able  to  attain,  and  it  would  not  suipiise 
them  greatly  should  one  of  the  Kaiser’s  tiny  sea 
fighters  raid  shipping  far  up  the  Thames. 

Countless  experts  agree  that  the  submarines  will 
eventually  sound  the  knell  of  the  big,  ponderous  bat¬ 
tleship  if  they  have  not  already  done  so.  What  battle¬ 
ship  can  protect  itself  from  an  enemy  it  cannot  see? 
Submarines  undoubtedly  will  be  the  dominant  factoi 
in  future  battles  and  hostile  operations  between  fleets 
just  as  they  are  now  totally  supreme  in  their  own 
field  of  “poaching.”  But  there  are  some  operations 
in  which,  under  present  conditions,  they  cannot  be¬ 
come  efficient.  For  example,  under  prevail¬ 
ing  conditions  it  is  impossible  for  submarines 
to  cover  the  landing  of  a  force  of  troops. 
Battleships  and  cruisers  are  necessary  for 
that.  Nor  can  a  submarine  carry  sufficiently 
heavy  guns  to  be  of  any  real  worth  in  bom¬ 
barding  a  port.  And  it  cannot  be  effective 
as  a  commerce  destroyer. 


used  by  the  German  navy.  The  Krupps  for  three  years 
past  have  been  turning  out  a  submarine  gun  which  fires 
projectiles  weighing  twelve  pounds.  The  carriage  of 
the  gun  is  swung  out  on  a  hinge  from  a  compartment 
in  the  deck,  the  deck  plates  acting  as  armor  shields  for 
the  gunners.  When  it  is  desired  to  have  the  submarine 
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“  There  is  a  strong  probability  that  the  submarine  that  sank  the  Niger  operated  from  a 
‘mother  ship.”’  Here  the  side  is  seen  to  be  lifted  and  a  submarine  is  entering  the  parent  transport 


operate  under  water  the  carriage  is  swung  back  into 
the  compartment  again  so  that  the  top  of  the  rifle 
barrel  rests  on  the  bottom  of  the  compartment. 

The  deck  plates,  then  falling  over  the  compart¬ 
ment,  can  quickly  be  made  water-tight,  and  all  is 
in  readiness  for  the  submarine  to  dive. 

Kaiser  and  Krupp  and  Kiel 

'HE  twelve-pounder  submarine  guns  of  the  Germans 
are  equipped  with  a  carriage  that  will  allow  them 
to  be  fired  at  high  angles,  so  that  they  may  be  brought 
into  action  against  air  craft. 

The  fixed  pedestal  mounting  as  manufactured  by 
the  Krupps  is  bolted  to  the  hull  of  the  submarine.  The 
one  disadvantage  of  the  disappearing  type  of  rifle  used 
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The  Craft  of  To-morrow 

'HE  LTnited  States  Government,  however, 
has  plans  in  its  possession  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  submarines  which  will  be  capable 
by  reason  of  their  size,  speed,  and  armament 
to  do  many  of  the  things  now  considered  im¬ 
possible.  These  new  submarines,  bids  for 
which  were  to  be  opened  this  December,  will 
be  the  largest  and  most  powerful  ever  con¬ 
structed.  They  will  be  able  to  accompany  a 
fleet  wherever  it  may  go — even  across  the 
ocean.  Such  a  feat  would  not  be  attempted 
with  any  of  the  submarines  now  in  commis¬ 
sion.  Also,  the  new  vessels  will  be  capable  of 
maintaining  the  same  speed  as  torpedo  boats 
or  cruisers.  They  will  be  able  to  attain  a 
speed  of  thirty  knots  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  When  so  operating  they  will  be  as 
efficient  as  the  present  torpedo  boats  or  de- 
troyers.  They  will  be  able  to  dive  at  a 
minute’s  notice  and  consequently  will  be  able 
to  fight  as  well  beneath  the  surface  as  on  it. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  Europe 
United  States  navy  officers  have  come  to  real¬ 
ize  that  not  enough  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  development  of  the  submarine.  When 
the  new  vessels  are  completed,  though,  the 
United  States  will  have  at  its  command  a 
weapon  of  offense  and  defense  that  will  sur¬ 
pass  anything  ever  devised. 

The  new  submarines  will  be  many  times  as 
effective  as  the  submarines  of  Germany  carried 
about  from  place  to  place  in  “mother  ships.” 

Now  for  armament.  The  submarines  of  the 
newest  types  are  equipped  with  other  weapons 
besides  torpedoes.  They  have  rifles  mounted 
on  them,  and  as  a  result  they  can  take  part  in  an 
action  on  the  surface.  Further,  the  small  part  of  the 
cigar-shaped  hull  allowed  to  project  above  the  water 
does  not  offer  a  good  target  for  opposing  gunners. 

The  Germans,  realizing  the  hitherto  undreamed-of 
efficiency  of  the  submarines,  are  making  plans  to  build 
vessels  which  will  be  practically  on  a  par  with  the 
boats  the  United  States  is  about  to  construct.  The 
plant  of  the  Krupps  at  Essen,  Germany,  is  known  to 
have  the  plans  for  building  rifles  for  these  new  sub¬ 
marines.  The  new  guns  for  the  submarines  will  be 
built  along  lines  similar  to  the  weapons  now  being 


“German  naval  strategists  have  been  tireless 
in  their  efforts  to  increase  the  range  of  effectiveness 
of  the  submersibles.’’  Plans  were  drawn  for  carrying 
small  submarines  inside  the  hulls  of  larger  war  vessels 

on  the  German  submarines  is  the  time  required  to 
bring  them  into  action  after  the  submersible  has  come 
to  the  surface  of  the  water.  Consequently  the  sta¬ 
tionary  mounting  is  held  in  high  favor  by  the  German 
naval  officers  who  have  qualified  as  experts  in  the  con¬ 
struction  and  handling  of  submarines.  Further,  it  has 
been  determined  that  the  action  of  the  sea  water  is  not 
especially  detrimental  to  the  working  parts  of  the  rifle. 


As  a  certain  reduction  in  speed  must  result  from 
the  added  obstruction  to  passage  through  the  water 
when  the  submarine  is  operating  beneath  the  surface, 
the  aim  has  been  to  get  the  rifles  on  fixed  mountings 
to  a  small  caliber.  As  generally  employed  at  present 
the  rifles  are  3.7  cm.  (1.45  inches).  The  mounting  is 

on  a  pedestal  of  lenticular 
section,  and  the  whole  weighs 
5.23  cwt.  The  gun  rests  on 
a  cradle,  and  there  is  an  in¬ 
genious  hydraulic  buffer  con¬ 
trol  of  the  recoil.  This  gun, 
as  well  as  the  disappearing 
weapon,  is  provided  with 
shoulder  pieces,  telescopic- 
sights,  and  a  hand  elevating 
and  depressing  wheel.  Two 
men  are  required  to  work  each 
gun  and  a  third  is  necessary 
for  cartridge  supply.  The  gun 
is  so  arranged,  however,  that, 
should  the  necessity  arise,  a 
single  gunner  can  operate  it. 
With  three  men  attending  the 
battery  projectiles  can  be  fired 
from  it  with  startling  rapidity. 

The  submarines  of  Germany 
have  been  formed  into  flotillas. 
•Tust  how  many  of  these  war- 
craft  the  Kaiser  possesses  is 
unknown.  Figures  have  been 
given,  but  undoubtedly  they 
are  inaccurate,  so  I  shall  not 
repeat  them.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  in  1912  more  than  $5,000,000  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  submarine  branch  of  the  German  navy. 

A  still  larger  sum  was  appropriated  in  1913.  For  1914 
the  records  are,  of  course,  incomplete. 

It  is  also  known  that  eighteen  submarines  of  the 
newest  and  most  approved  model  have  been  con¬ 
structed  at  the  yards  at  Kiel  and  Danzig  within  the 
two  years  prior  to  the  war. 

Of  the  progress  of  the  Russians  with  their  subma¬ 
rines  little  has  been  heard.  I  know,  however,  that 
within  a  year  and  a  half  Russia  let  contracts  for  the 
construction  of  thirteen  large  Bubnoff  submarines — - 
weighing  500  tons  each.  These  were  designed  for  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  Baltic,  and  they  have  all  been  completed  by 
this  time.  Undoubtedly  they  will  be  reported  as  being  in 
action  beforethis  war  progresses  muchfurther. 

It  may  develop  that  Great  Britain’s  losses, 
even  at  this  time,  are  much  greater  than  has 
been  admitted.  The  sinking  of  the  Audacious 
showed  conclusively  the  Admiralty’s  inten¬ 
tion  to  endeavor  to  suppress  news  of  disaster 
to  its  war  vessels  at  sea.  As  a  result  these 
questions  naturally  arise  :  How  many  others 
of  Great  Britain’s  fighters  have  been  sent  to 
the  bottom  by  German  submarines  or  mines? 
Of  how  many  disasters  has  the  Admiralty 
succeeded  in  suppressing  the  news? 

Even  without  answers  being  supplied  this 
is  perfectly  evident:  the  submarine  has  been 
developed  to  an  extent  that  makes  it  certain 
that  the  nation  possessing  many  powerful 
submarines,  ably  manned  and  well  equipped, 
will  be  capable  of  giving  a  good  account  of 
itself  against  any  enemy,  no  matter  how 
powerful  or  numerous  its  battleships  may  be. 

The  firing  of  big  guns  has  been  heard  many 
times  in  the  North  Sea.  Yet  the  Admiralty, 
the  most  prolific  source  of  naval  information, 
has  not  explained  it.  Private  advices,  how¬ 
ever,  are  to  the  effect  that  the  German  flotillas 
of  submarines  time  and  again  have  endeav¬ 
ored  to  deal  destruction  to  the  great  number 
of  ships  of  war  Great  Britain  has  gathered 
there.  Not  once,  it  is  admitted,  have  the  Ger¬ 
man  battleships  and  cruisers  ventured  to  at¬ 
tack  the  British  in  the  North  Sea.  The  firing 
has  undoubtedly  been  at  submarines.  If  any 
of  them  were  hit,  Great  Britain  certainly 
knows  nothing  about  it. 

The  cruisers  and  battleships  and  even  the 
destroyers  have  sheltered  themselves  behind 
the  Kiel  Canal  and  other  safe  havens,  and 
have  left  it  to  the  submarines  to  gradually 
reduce  the  enemy’s  fleet.  The  English  repeat¬ 
edly  have  complained  that  the  Germans  would 
not  come  out  and  fight  on  the  open  sea.  If 
ever  the  submarines  accomplish  the  work  they 
have  so  ably  begun,  the  warships  will  come 
out.  To  attempt  to  battle  the  English  fleet 
as  originally  constituted  would  be  simply 
folly  on  the  part  of  the  Germans. 

Think  of  this :  with  two  possible  exceptions,  as  this 
is  written,  every  war  vessel  Great  Britain  has  lost 
in  European  waters  so  far  in  this  war  has  been  the 
victim  of  a  torpedo  fired  by  a  submarine!  Not  once 
has  there  been  an  engagement  of  any  magnitude  be¬ 
tween  the  armored  floating  forts  which  the  layman 
knows  as  battleships  and  cruisers. 

Whether  the  control  of  the  seas  depends  upon  this 
submarine  warfare  remains  to  be  seen.  The  riddle  will 
be  solved  only  when  Great  Britain  meets  Germany  in  a 
decisive  naval  battle  or  when  peace  comes  to  Europe. 


The  Everlasting  Lesson 

CHRISTMAS  comes  to  most  of  us  in  this  northern  world  with 
summer’s  heat  and  dust  forgotten,  with  the  earth  renewed  by 
the  silent  magic  of  the  snow.  Frost  and  the  fir  woods  and  a  keen 
blue  sky  that  shows  forth  by  night  and  day  the  beauty  of  the  uni¬ 
verse — that  is  what  Christmas  means  to  many  of  us.  And  in  our 
hearts  should  be  no  less  plainly  evident  that  eternal  truth  of  human 
relations:  “Good  will  to  men” — a  law  unchanging  as  the  stars  them¬ 
selves.  The  war  has  hidden  this  truth,  but  it  is  still  there.  Hatred 
may  be  nursed  and  organized,  glorified  into  science  and  inflamed  into 
conflict,  but  if  you  would  hate  men  you  must  shut  your  soul  away 
from  them.  If  you  do  not,  you  will  be  warmed  into  comradeship. 
The  soldiers  of  Europe  are  drilled  and  led  to  slay  each  other  by  the 
thousand,  but,  unless  the  battle  is  kept  going,  humanity  will  over¬ 
come  them.  These  so-called  enemies  drink  their  tea  together  between 
the  death-blasted  trenches  in  France  and  Flanders,  and  give  their 
scanty  food  to  the  starving  foe  in  the  Polish  marshes.  They  freely 
acknowledge  each  other’s  bravery  and  skill  as  if  the  rigor  of  war 
had  cut  away  the  lies  aud  contempt  of  old  days  so  that  they  saw 
these  men  for  the  first  time.  It  is  the  truth  of  the  world  that  they 
see  now,  but  why  have  they  delayed  so  long?  “Peace  on  earth,  good 
will  to  men” — we  have  known  that  saying  for  nineteen  hundred  years, 
but  when  will  we  know  its  meaning,  when  will  we  see  that  this  truth 
underlies  our  human  life  and  must  some  day  be  manifest  and  supreme 
therein?  That  is  what  we  are  in  this  world  to  learn,  and  Christmas 
Day  is  the  day  on  which  the  eternal  lesson  is  read  for  us  again. 

La  Brave  France 


THE  FRENCH  SPORTSMANSHIP  ill  this  war  excites  our 
admiration.  Their  official  bulletins  have  given  the  fullest  and 
most  generous  credit  to  their  allies  of  England  and  Belgium,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  they  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  German  attack 
in  the  west.  Probably  Sir  John  French’s  expeditionary  force  did 
not  number  at  the  outset  80,000.  Allowing  for  heavy  losses  through 
casualties  and  capture,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  British  army  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  contained  over  150,000  men  even  toward  the  close  of  November. 
It  was  then  that  word  came  that  England  had  1,250,000  recruits  ready 
for  service,  on  the  Continent.  The  van  of  Kitchener’s  new  army  was 
reported  to  have  been  landed  already  at  Havre.  But  the  English  line 
in  Flanders  during  the  latter  part  of  the  month  extended  from  Ypres  to 
Armentieres — ten  miles!  France  has  maintained  a  line  of  something 
over  two  hundred  miles,  and  has  had  (lately)  something  under  two 
millions  of  men  with  whom  to  confront  fifty  army  corps — or  two  mil¬ 
lion  Germans.  France’s  defense  has  been  gallant  and  marked  by 
a  minimum  of  what  Bobs  used  to  call  “fighting  with  your  mouth.” 
Our  newspapers  print  so  much  news  about  Mr.  T.  Atkins  and  the 
bulldog  spirit  of  the  British  nation  that  it  is  well  to  note  that  Eng¬ 
land  is  not  doing  it  all  in  this  great  war.  The  country  that  gave 
us  Rochambeau  aud  Lafayette  and  inspired  the  leaders  of  our  Fed¬ 
eral  Congress  with  the  republican  and  humanitarian  ideals  upon 
which  so  large  a  part  of  our  history  is  based  has  given  good  account 
of  itself  in  its  deadliest  struggle  for  existence. 


Our  A  merican  Sympathies 

AN  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  MAN  named  Karl  H.  von  Wiegand 
T\.  has  had  a  pleasant  interview  with  Crown  Prince  Frederick  William 
of  Germany.  The  Kaiser’s  son  denounces  the  present  struggle  as  “the 
most  stupid,  senseless,  and  unnecessary  war  of  modern  times,”  and 
then  goes  on  to  explain  how  entirely  his  own  side  is  justified.  We 
are  further  assured  that,  “like  a  great  majority  of  all  Germans,  he  is 
unable  exactly  to  understand  why  there  is  not  more  sympathy  in  the 
United  States  for  Germany.”  The  same  papers  which  reported  this 
precious  interview  reported  also  these  items:  First,  that  the  German 
Government  has  decided  to  levy  on  Belgium  a  war  tax  of  $7,000,000 
per  month;  second,  that  Germany  has  paid  Luxemburg  $318,200  for 
the  violation  of  her  neutrality,  passage  of  troops,  etc.;  third,  that 
Brand  Whitlock  reports  “the  German  Government  renews  its  official 
declaration  that  conditions  in  Belgium  are  as  represented,  and  views 
with  great  gratification  the  generous  efforts  of  the  American  people 
to  relieve  the  starving  population  there.  Without  such  assistance  there 
must  be  famine.”  Now,  the  American  people  cannot  be  expected  to 
sympathize  with  this  hog-and-wolf  militarism ;  to  override  the  weak, 
plunder  the  helpless,  and  rob  the  miserable  to  death  is  no  road  to  our 
iegaid.  Those  who  fawn  on  Frederick  William  represent  him  as  a 
young  man  of  intelligence  and  imagination.  Even  so  he  will  never 
understand  the  bottomless  condemnation  in  which  he  and  his  are  held 


in  this  country,  because  he  will  never  see  or  admit  the  infernal  wrongs 
committed  by  his  fellow  countrymen.  The  wolf  always  acquits  himself. 

Why  Apologize? 

/^VLT  OF  THE  WEST  COMES  WISDOM.  The  old  proverb  makes 
^^it  come  out  of  the  East,  but  if  you  go  far  enough  west,  there 
you  are.  The  Santa  Cruz  (Cal.)  “News”  writes  that  the  weekly 
periodicals  are  having  a  hard  time  convincing  all  their  readers  that 
thetr  are  fair  to  all  nationalities: 

Such  papers  as  the  “Literary  Digest”  and  Collier’s  have  been  called  upon 
to  offer  proof  of  this  “fairness,”  at  the  same  time  printing  extracts  from  let¬ 
ters  or  partisan  newspapers  showing  that  they  have,  in  turn,  received  condemna¬ 
tion  from  English  and  German  quarters  alike. 

In  so  far  as  the  United  States  officially  is  concerned,  strict  neutrality  is  the 
correct  attitude.  As  for  the  American  press,  it  should  not  print  matter  tending 
to  arouse  prejudice  against  any  class  of  American  citizens.  But  no  American 
newspaper  should  feel  called  upon  to  apologize  to  anybody  for  any  views  it  may 
have  or  express  with  respect  to  the  merits  of  this  war  or  the  moral  responsibility 
of  any  of  the  nations  engaged  in  it.  No  Englishman  and  no  German  has  the 
right  to  complain  because  an  American  newspaper  expresses  views  or  prints  news 
on  the  subject  of  this  war  which  do  not  suit  his  racial  preferences.  Considera¬ 
tion  for  the  feelings  of  foreign-born  citizens  need  not  go  so  far  as  to  stifle  the 
honest  expression  of  opinion.  This  is  the  United  States. 

Here  is  a  calm  and  exceedingly  moderate  statement  of  the  facts. 


Justice 

I  '  HOSE  WHO  ARE  FAMILIAR  with  the  distribution  of  Collier’s 
A  circulation  tell  us  that  our  subscribers  include  something  more 
than  half  of  all  the  lawyers  in  the  United  States.  We  hope  that  all 
these  lawyers  will  read  Mr.  Connolly’s  article  on  the  Frank  case 
with  particular  care.  We  think  they  will  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
that  Justice  Holmes  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  already 
expressed  on  the  question:  Did  Frank  have  a  fair  trial? 

A  Useful  Piece  of  Work 


THE  WORKING  LIFE  of  the  United  States  comes  vividly  before 
one’s  eyes  in  reading  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
mission  on  Industrial  Relations,  as  presented  to  Congress  on  Decem¬ 
ber  7.  This  is  only  intended  to  be  a  report  of  the  progress  so  far 
made  in  their  investigations,  but  the  outstanding  facts  may  well 
be  noted.  In  the  first  place,  our  industrial  unrest.  Men  want  better 
living  conditions;  they  want  freedom,  justice,  and  security,  and  will 
take  whatever  trouble  and  devise  whatever  institutions  are  necessary 
to  obtain  these  ends.  These  problems  are  being  actively  and  endlessly 
discussed,  criticized,  and  planned  for — our  community  life  must  get 
better  and  thousands  of  people  of  every  sort  are  working  hard  to  make 
it  better.  Their  methods  are  essentially  humane  and  rely  fundamen¬ 
tally  upon  working  things  out  with  the  other  fellow.  Employers  and 
employed  are  in  “almost  complete  agreement”  as  to  “the  general  prin¬ 
ciple  of  collective  bargaining” ;  they  both  “emphasize  the  superiority  of 
conciliation  over  other  methods  of  adjusting  labor  disputes”;  juris¬ 
dictional  questions  should  “be  decided  on  their  merits”  and  with  “the 
necessary  give  and  take.”  The  policy  embodied  in  our  various  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  acts  is  strongly  favored  and  “has  proved  that 
humaneness  can  be  made  to  pay.”  There  is  going  on  in  this  country 
a  very  active  but  solid  and  practical  process  of  working  out  durable 
answers  to  our  problems  of  labor  and  industry.  The  chief  difficulties 
have  often  been  discussed :  our  rather  obsolete  division  into  States  and 
the  unhelpful  complexity  and  technicality  of  the  law.  Despite  these 
drawbacks,  our  industrial  problem  seems  by  no  means  hopeless,  and 
the  commission  has  done  a  useful  piece  of  work  toward  its  solution. 


Can  the  West  Beat  This? 

WE  UNDERSTAND  from  General  Julian  Street  that  the  true 
Westerner  is  inimitable  at  the  art  of  narrating  improved  facts ; 
but  our  faith  shakes  as  we  note  this  letter  from  an  inhabitant  of 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  published  recently  in  the  New  York  “World”: 

Only  yesterday,  clamming  in  Little  Neck  Bay,  I  unwittingly  took  several  clams 
which  had  been  bitten  by  wild  yeast.  The  effect  of  these  bites  upon  the  ordinarily 
gentle  and  inoffensive  clam  was  astonishing.  As  I  lifted  the  basket  to  the  wharf 
three  of  them  leaped  at  me  with  a  murderous  glare  in  their  bloodshot  eyes,  utter¬ 
ing  raucous  growls,  and  dripping  pink  foam  from  their  jaws.  I  was  without 
weapons,  and  ran.  The  clams  pursued,  covering  the  ground  with  the  graceful, 
undulating  leaps  which  are  characteristic  of  their  kind  in  flight. 

Nearly  breathless,  I  managed  to  cross  the  Long  Island  Railroad  tracks.  The 
infuriated  clams  rushed  blindly  on  to  the  third  rail  and  were  electrocuted,  or 
I  would  not  have  lived  to  tell  the  story.  Yours  for  science,  Hen  Coffin’. 

For  detail,  verisimilitude,  readability,  and  general  artistic  and  cli¬ 
mactic  effect,  despite  its  use  of  the  simplest  materials,  that  couldn’t 
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much,  if  any,  better  if  1  lie  narrator  had  spent  his  mature  years 
in  <> aiding  tourists.  Can  lie  be  really  a  native  of  the  Long  Island 
(lucU  farms  and  truck  patches?  We  hope  nothing  happens  to  Hicn; 
it  would  be  such  a  elamity  to  “science.” 

Please  Note  Cooper’s  Cartoon 

T  GTS  OF  THINGS  happened  in  the  last  ten  years  of  the  eighteenth 
I  v  century,  especially  in  France.  Beheading  aristocrats  was  only  a 
n.t  ()f  the  »ame.  Take  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  by  a  decree  of 
'he  French  National  Assembly.  Since  1791)  the  metric  system  has  been 
adopted  as  obligatory  by  other  countries,  among  them  Argentina,  Bra¬ 
zil  Chile,  Mexico,  and  Peru.  In  Central  and  South  America  the  metric 
system  is  practically  universal,  and  when  we  try  to  sell  cloth  by  the 
yard  and  other  things  by  the  pound  we  are  butting  up  against  one  of 
the  strongest  forces  in  human  nature,  viz.,  habit.  Uncle  Sam  knows 
u  got) d  deal  abou t 
how  to  make  money, 
and  it  is  noticeable 
that  he  long  ago  ap¬ 
plied  the  metric  sys¬ 
tem  to  his  coinage. 

We  shall  not  capture 
the  bulk  of  the  South 
American  t  r  a  d  e  by 
adopting  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  weights  and 
measures,  but  it  would 
certainly  help. 

Note  on  Revenue 

G  OVER  JIM  ENT 
railways  in  New 
South  Wales,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  have  put  into 
effect  a  uniform  in¬ 
crease  of  19  per  cent 
in  all  freight  rates  and 
increases  in  passenger 
rates  of  from  5  per 
cent  for  through  fares 
to  50  per  cent  in  cer¬ 
tain  second-class  ex¬ 
cursion  fares.  Both 
sorts  of  rates  were 

hmher  to  start  with  than  the  rates  in  our  country 


“Excuse  My  Dust” 

Another  thing  to  consider  before  Europe  gets  that  tire  fixed 


Quacks  and  Religion 

ONE  REASON  why  the  denominational  press  has  no  more  influence 
than  il  has  is  that  too  many  religious  journals  have  failed  in  ethics. 
On  one  page  of  the  “Christian  Advocate”  (published  in  Nashville,  Tenn.) 
we  read  an  article  scolding  church  members  who  support  newspapers 
“advertising,  vice  and  evil'  or  publishing  advertisements  ot  theatrical 
schools,  detective  agencies,  gambling  in  cotton  futures,  and  pills  guaran¬ 
teed  to  be  “sure,  safe,  and  speedy.”  Vet  on  one  of  the  advertising  pages 
of  this  same  “Christian  Advocate”  we  find  an  advertisement  headed 
“MORE  VITAL  ENERGY  FOR  YOU!” — a  piece  of  delusion  framed 
by  some  Chicago  quacksalver.  An  issue  of  the  New  Orleans  “Christian 
Advocate”  for  the  same  week  has  a  wealth  of  these  quack  advertisements; 
all  of  which  goes  to  weaken  its  pious  advice  against  colleges  accept¬ 
ing  Mr.  Carnegie’s  millions.  Some  one  sends  us  a  copy  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  “Baptist  and  Reflector — Speaking  the  Truth  in  Love,"  and  it  posi¬ 
tively  reeks  with  dope 
ads.  Some  time  ago, 
at  a  dinner  of  editors 
of  religious  journals, 
everyone  was  shocked 
by  the  proposal  that 
they  pledge  themselves 
not  to  accept  adver¬ 
tisements  below  fhe 
ethical  standards  of 
1  he  New  York  “Times.” 

Dramagnets 

SB  E  A  Iv  I  N  G  the 
other  day  of  the  ob- 
scenic  drama,  we  care¬ 
lessly  forgot  to  note 
tli e  Parisque  farce,  the 
Gotha  morons  problem 
play,  and  the  comic 
operancid  show  —  all 
potent  attractions  for 
the  Tired  Business 
Manhattanite. 


Just  Weather 

As 


A  like  increase 

icre  would  give  our  railroads  additional  revenue  to  the  amount  of 
ibout  $170,000,000  per  year.  The  Australian  action  is  drastic,  and 
t  is  not  what  the  Government-ownership  cranks  prophesy,  but  it  is 
lonest.  Falling  back  on  concealed  taxes  for  support  is  not  honest. 

Gustatory  Verbiage 

A  LITERARY  AFFECTION  which  is  becoming  common  nowadays 
is  illustrated  by  a  sentence  from  a  recent  novel:  The  loss  of  the 
entertainment  was  nothing  to  the  sense  of  the  waters  having  risen 
G lenth/  in  the  dark  while  they  tea-ed.  If  the  process  of  taking  tea 
may  be  expressed  by  a  single  verb,  why  not  save  work  by  using  the 
name  of  any  food  or  drink  in  the  same  handy  fashion?  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  such  possibilities  in  the  fiction  of  the  morrow.  A  passage 
in  the^b’gosli”  story  will  run  like  this:  When  Silas  had  done  the 
chores  and  the  cattle  had  hayed,  the  old  farmer  settled  himself  com¬ 
fortably  in  a  kitchen  chair  and  began  to  mince-pie  heartily.  A.s  he  ate 
he  coffee-ed  noisily  from  his  saucer.  The  historical  novel  would  have 
an  equally  good  chance:  The  doughty  Baron  Hugo  Intsohwurm  bound 
his  lady’s  favor  to  his  sleeve  the  while  his  charger  stood  grassing  be¬ 
side  him.  Then,  taking  the  silver  flagon  from  a  waiting  lackey,  he 
Rhenished  lustily.  Those  who  like  to  make  verbal  jig-saw  puzzles  after 
the  henryjames  pattern  might  write  thus:  Glimpsing  Vernon  cryp¬ 
tically  through  half-lowered  lashes,  tentatively  scrutinizing  his  accept¬ 
ance  of  her  veneered  rebuff,  filling  the  pause  with  an  unimportantly 
important  act,  she  stretched  out  her  hand  to  the  table — and  bonbonned. 
The  author  of  the  man-about-town  yarn  would  have  similar  privileges: 
Young  Reginald  Van  Alsteyne,  in  his  comfortable  chair  at  the  club, 
lighted  a  fresh  cigarette.  “ What  shall  I  do  to-night?'’  he  yawned  as 
Ik-  'methodically  whisky-and-soda-ed.  You  see  how  easy  it  is.  If  this 
usage  prevails,  there’s  no  reason  why  every  sort  of  food  and  drink 
shouldn’t  nourish  the  English  language. 


1  >  E  C  E  M  B  E  R 
closes  down  upon 
us  with  the  h  a  r  s  h 

unloveliness  of  winter's  mud  and  sleet,  there  is  store  of  comfort 
(if  your  mind  works  that  way)  in  thinking  up  again  (lie  beautiful 
days  of  fall.  Suppose  one  could  get  a  picture  of  that  serene  weather 
of  late  October  as  it  enfolds  the  whole  of  our  United  States.  The 
leaves  are  blazing  on  all  New  England’s  hills,  and  the  mingled  scent 
of  pine  and  a  hundred  other  sweet  growing  things  is  blown  along  on 
a  free  keen  air  that  carries  even  in  summer  the  coolness  that  is  in 
the  Puritan’s  very  blood.  Further  south  the  sun  is  hotter,  and  a  \ast 
lazy  content  is  over  Dixie's  fields,  but  the  New  England  breeze  is 
the  spirit  voice  of  duty.  A  big  gusty  wind  bends  Chicago’s  smoke 
back  over  the  ranked  cabbages  of  Illinois  and  sets  the  Great  Lakes 
to  dancing  in  vivid  blue  and  silver.  The  harvest  moon  (or  is  it 
the  hunter’s?)  is  up  later  on  and  Hoods  the  prairies  with  a  light 
more  precious  than  ivory.  Then’s  the  time  to  dance  all  night  and 
work  all  day,  and  you  ought  to  hear  the  red  necks  swat  their 
golf  balls  about  on  the  suburban  links  of  Omaha  and  Kansas  City! 
At  Denver  the  Rockies  rise  clear  and  bright  and  far  as  the  walls 
of  some  eternal  city,  and  the  level  morning  light  comes  in  between 
the  trees  like  fairy  lances  made  of  diamonds.  The  beauty  of  the 
high  plains  is  there  for  all  the  world  to  see,  but  there  is  no  peace 
like  that  of  the  great  spaces  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  and  the 
deserts  beyond  as  they  stretch  out  under  a  magic  sun,  seen  from 
the  hills  by  Santa  Fe.  New  Orleans  is  dreaming  her  old  dreams  of 
greatness  there  by  the  crescent  river,  and  huge,  soft,  balmy  airs 
breathe  in  from  the  Gulf  as  profuse  and  heart  warming  as  South¬ 
ern  hospitality.  California  has  never  been  shy  in  recommending 
her  own  climate,  and  we  can  add  nothing  to  that  gifted  exposition, 
but  for  days  of  opal  and  pearl  and  sapphire  you  ought  to  see  the 
Pacific  Northwest  just  after  the  early  autumn  rains.  That  is  when 
the  webfooter  grows  a  soul.  It  is  a  great  land  that  we  have  in 
our  United  States,  a  place  fit  to  live  in,  and  as  we  get  to  know  our 
country  the  love  of  our  hearts  will  follow  that  knowledge. 
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COLLIER’S  FO 


The  New  Reo  The  Fifth— The  “Four” 


WHAT  NEED  WE  ADD  to  what  you 
already  know  of  this  great  car?  For 
of  course  you  do  know?  If  you  have 
not  owned  one,  you  have  many 
friends  who  do.  And  they  have 
doubtless  told  you  in  more  extrava¬ 
gant  terms  than  we  would  care  to  use. 


SO  WE  FOUND  we  could  add  three 
and  one-half  very  desirable  inches 
to  the  length  of  the  car,  give  the 
buyer  a  more  luxurious  equipage, 
and  yet  have  a  car  of  ample  power. 


MORE  THAN  40,000  of  them  are 
today  in  hands  of  users.  12,000 
were  sold  last  season. 


THAT  DIFFERENCE  IN  LENGTH 
— and  we  made  it  wider  at  the  same 
time — makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  in  the  capacity  and  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  car. 


Reo  Purchasing  Power  Made 


A  Condition  That  Was 
To  Others,  Proved  To 


AND  AS  PROVING  the  popularity  of 
this  model  we  need  only  say  that  on 
November  10th  the  last  Touring  car 
left  the  Reo  factory  And  that  for 
thirty  days  at  least  there  has  not 
been,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  Reo  the 
Fifth  on  any  Dealer’s  sales-floor 
anywhere. 

THE  PROOF  OF  QUALITY  in  any 
product  is  “will  it  sell  in  the  off¬ 
season?”  Autumn  is  supposed  to  be 
the  off-season  for  motor  cars.  Not 
for  Reo  cars  though — we  have  never 
known  a  time  when,  even  with  our 
splendid  factory  facilities,  we  were 
able  to  make  enough  Reos  to  supply 
the  demand. 

WE  HAVE  JUST  INCREASED  our 
plant,  nearly  50  per  cent. — necessary 
to  produce  the  new  “Six.”  And  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  more  nearly  sup¬ 
ply  our  dealers  this  year  than  for¬ 
merly. 

AS  WE  HAVE  NO  AMBITION, 
however,  to  be  maker  of  the  most 
automobiles,  but  of  the  best,  we  do 
not  expect,  ever,  to  supply  all  the 
demand  for  Reo  cars.  That  would 
be  our  idea  of — well  the  reverse  of 
success. 

TO  MAKE  THEM  EVER  BETTER 
— so  much  better  that,  always,  the 
demand  will  beckon  the  supply — 
that  is  our  aim. 

FOUR  YEARS  AGO  we  announced 
that,  after  more  than  23  years  of 
experimenting — testing — proving  — 
we  had  produced  a  chassis  that  we 
believed  was  finality  in  all  essentials 
of  design.  And  we  said  so. 

SOME  FRIENDLY  RIVALS 
laughed  at  that  statement  —  said 
that  changes  would  continue  to 
come  with  the  seasons — as  they 
always  had. 

NEVERTHELESS  we  were  cer¬ 
tain  in  our  own  minds  that,  in 
the  three  -  unit  power  plant  and 
in  other  features  that  have  become 
known  as  peculiarly  Reo,  we  had 
established  principles  that  would 
not  change — so  long  at  least  as  the 
principles  of  gas  engines  remained 
as  they  were. 

IMPROVEMENTS?  Refinements? 
Of  course — but  only  in  minor  de¬ 
tails.  The  world  moves  and  of  course 
we  expect  to  move  with  it.  Reo  has 
from  the  first  been  in  the  van — we 
mean  to  stay  there. 

BUT  IN  THE  FUNDAMENTALS 
of  a  self-propelled  pleasure  car,  we 
were  convinced  we  were  right. 
Events  have  only  served  to  confirm 
us  in  that  belief. 

FROM  SEASON  TO  SEASON  we 
have  made  such  improvements  as 
the  progress  of  the  science  has  made 
possible.  And  as  our  facilities  have 
increased  and  our  purchasing  ability 
become  greater,  we  have  from  time 
to  time  reduced  the  price  of  Reo 
cars  at  the  same  time  that  we  have 
increased  the  quality  and  the  size. 

IN  THE  CASE  OF  THIS  FOUR  we 
have  been  able  to  do  two  things  we 
had  considered  impossible — we  have 
made  a  bigger,  at  the  same  time  we 
have  made  a  still  better  car. 

HOW  WAS  THAT  POSSIBLE? 
you  ask.  Tell  you; — 

THE  MOTOR  PROVED  to  have 
more  power  than  was  necessary — • 
more  than  was  really  desirable  for 
the  weight  of  the  car.  Refinements, 
recently  made,  increased  that  power 
still  more. 


OTHER  NOTICEABLE  IMPROVE¬ 
MENTS  —in  a  car  which  formerly 
seemed  almost  perfection — are: 

IMPROVED  UPHOLSTERING— 
higher  backs  to  seats. 

IMPROVED  WINDSHIELD  sup¬ 
port — with  braces  running  from 
cowl  to  body  sill — secret  of  success 
of  “One-man  Top.” 

POCKETS  in  all  doors. 

INSTRUMENTS  mounted  flush  on 
instrument  board. 


WE  PROMPTLY  TOOK  and  are  giving  you— full 
advantage  of  it. 

READ  CAREFULLY — It’s  the  Silver  Lining  to  the 
War-Cloud. 

YOU  ARE  OF  COURSE  AWARE  that  the  Reo 
Motor  Car  Company  is  financially  the  second 
strongest  Automobile  concern  in  the  world. 


AND  SO  YOU  KNO 
—that  many  mam 
other  commodities 
who  lacked  a  large 
ble  to  borrow  duri 
were  necessarily  li 
own  funds. 

AND  THAT  WAS  \ 


HOOD  FASTENERS — new  and  im¬ 
proved  type.  Stay  put — and  unfas¬ 
ten  readily  when  you  want  them  to. 

ENTIRELY  NEW  TOP— a  real  One- 
man  top.  Can  actually  be  put  up  or 
down  by  one  man — after  long  use  as 
well  as  when  new. 

WINDSHIELD  —  Oval  moulding 
and  pressed  steel  construction 
throughout.  New  method  of  fasten¬ 
ing — and  top  attaches  direct  to 
windshield. 

RADIATOR — New  method  of  secur¬ 
ing  to  frame — more  flexible — pre¬ 
vents  strains  on  roughest  roads. 
More  cooling  capacity. 

WHEEL  BASE  —  increased  three 
inches. 

NOBBY  TREAD  TIRES  on  rear 
wheels  and  extra  wide,  over-size, 
demountable  rims  with  new  locking 
device. 

SPRINGS — Improved  method  of 
lubrication  for  spring  shackles. 

STREAMLINE  HUB  CAPS— an 
exclusive  Reo  feature.  Covers  all 
bolt  heads,  dust  and  oil  proof. 

ANTI-RATTLER  on  brakes,  and 
an ti  -ra  t tling  support . 

IMPROVED  STARTING  mechan¬ 
ism — same  system  but  doing  away 
with  shifting  gears;  also  with  sliding 
contacts  and  resistance.  Silent;  no 
over-running  or  roller  ratchets  nor 
any  part  to  wear  when  car  is  in 
operation.  We  think  it  is  perfection. 

NEW  HEADLIGHTS  with  hingeless 
anti-rattling  doors  and  outside  focus 
attachment. 

NEW  DESIGN  FENDERS— crown 
type,  closer  fitting  under  pan. 

NEW  METHOD  of  supporting  igni¬ 
tion  coil.  New  design  universal 
joint  for  generator — impossible  for 
backlash  or  rattle  to  develop  by  wear. 

NEW  CYLINDER  DESIGN— inde¬ 
pendent  exhaust  ports.  Injector 
type  exhaust  manifold.  New  low- 
pressure  muffler. 

NEW  THREE-PIECE  piston  rings, 
giving  greater  power  and  accelera¬ 
tion. 

IMPROVED  VALVE  operation 
mechanism — larger  surfaces,  ball 
joints,  self-lubricating. 

NEW  ONE-PIECE  cam  shaft — larger 
bearing  s — and  hardened  and 
ground. 

ADDED  FRICTION  SURFACE  to 
clutch.  New  operating  mechanism 
calling  for  less  foot  pressure. 

EQUIPMENT — One-man  top.  Flush 
instruments;  highest  priced,  d'Arso- 
val  type  ammeter — and  the  usual 
tools  and  accessories. 

DELIVERIES  BEGIN  December 
15th.  Your  local  dealer  will  be  able 
to  show  you  and  to  take  your  order 
for  this  matchless  car  on  or  about 
that  date. 


OR  WERE  N’T  YOU? — We  had  supposed  that  knowl¬ 
edge  was  common  property.  Anyway,  you  can 
easily  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 

WE  WOULDN’T  MENTION  IT  HERE,  never  have 
before — but  it  is  necessary  to  state  the  fact  in  order 
to  explain  something  that  is  otherwise  unexplain¬ 
able — the  wonderful  values  we  are  able  to  give  in 
the  two  Reo  models  shown  and  priced  above. 

FOR  “WONDERFUL  VALUES”  is  the  only  term 
that  expresses  it.  Think  of  it!  The  New  Reo  the 
Fifth — that  incomparable  four,  improved  at  many 
points  and  a  larger  car  than  its  immediate  predeces¬ 
sor — and  at  $125.00  less  than  last  season. 

AND  THE  SENSATIONAL  REO  SIX— a  Six 
designed  and  made  the  Reo  way  and  with  the  Reo 
guarantee,  at  the  amazing  price  of  $1385! 

THAT  CALLS  FOR  EXPLANATION— for  you  nor 
anybody  else  dreamed  it  would  ever  be  possible  to 
produce  such  cars  at  such  prices. 

SO  SURE  WERE  WE  OURSELVES  of*  that,  we 
went  so  far  as  to  state  in  an  advertisement  a  year 
ago  “no  maker  ever  can— not  even  Reo  ever  can 
— give  greater  value  than  this” — speaking  then  of 
Reo  the  Fifth  at  $1175. 

YOU  RECALL  THE  STATEMENT  doubtless— so 
when  you  saw  the  price,  $1050,  quoted  above — and 
realized  also  that  this  latest  Reo  the  Fifth  is  a  larger 
and  an  improved  car,  you  wondered. 

WELL,  HERE’S  THE  ANSWER— and  it’s  mightily 
interesting. 

THE  GREAT  EUROPEAN  WAR  has  created  two 
sets  of  conditions — contradictory  in  some  aspects. 

FOR  EXAMPLE,  while  we  know  that  Six  Hundred 
Millions  of  dollars  go  into  American  banks  every 
thirty  days— a  guarantee  of  prosperity  and  of  a 
market  for  automobiles  in  the  coming  months — at 
the  same  time  you  know  that  the  banks  are  most 
conservative  about  loaning  it  out.  And  that  is  as 
it  should  be.  Safety  First. 
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The  Six  of  “Sixty  Superiorities’ 


THIS  SIX  is  sensational  not  because 
i  t  is  a  six — but  because  it  is  a  Reo  Six. 
FOR  REO  WAS  NOT  one  of  the  first 
to  embrace  the  “Six”  idea.  Reo 
is  one  of  the  last. 

REO  WILL  NEVER  BE  one  of  the 
first  to  adopt  any  innovation — any 
new — any  unproven  idea.  For  our 
policy  has  ever  been,  not  to  sell 
ideas  but  automobiles.  Depend¬ 
able  automobiles. 

AND  YOU  WILL  ALWAYS  find 
Reo  “trailing”  to  just  that  extent. 
We  will  never  be  one  t>f  those  to 
“take  a  chance” — with  our  custom¬ 
ers’  money. 

NOT  UNTIL  EVERY  uncertain  or 
unknown  quantity  has  become  a 
certainty  will  any  new  type  of  car 
or  motor  or  axle  or  part  be  offered 
with  the  Reo  name-plate. 

SO  YOU  CAN  ALWAYS  BE  SURE 
— as  you  have  in  the  past — that  in 
buying  a  Reo  you  are  investing  in 
no  experiment. 

THIS  SIX  IS  THE  RIPEST  RESULT 
of  Reo  engineering  experience.  The 
very  fact  that  we  make  and  offer 
it  to  you  is  evidence  that  the  “Six” 
idea  has  now  passed  the  realm  of 
uncertainty. 

AND  FURTHER,  let  us  assure  you 
that  every  one  of  the  sixty  points 
of  superiority  enumerated  below 
have  been  tried,  proven — in  fact 
helped  make  the  fame  of  Reo  the 
Fifth.  “The  Incomparable  Four.” 
THE  “SIXTY" 

(1)  FLAT  TUBE  RADIATOR— 
won’t  leak  through  freezing.  Flat 
tubes  expand — don’t  fracture  under 
pressure  of  frost. 

(2)  RADIATOR  DESIGN — curved 
visor  and  graceful  contour  gives  class 
to  the  car.  Costs  more — worth  it. 

(3)  STREAMLINE  HUB-CAPS— 
original  with  Reo.  Will  be  copied. 

(4)  EXTRA  HEAVY,  one-piece, 
forged  front  axle. 

(5)  TIMKEN  BEARINGS  (4)  in 
front  hubs. 

(6)  REO  CYLINDER  DESIGN— 
guarantees  straight  cylinders,  uni¬ 
formity  of  water  jackets — no  dis¬ 
torted  cylinders — no  scored  pistons. 

(7)  SAFETY — FIRST — and  sure — 
oiling  system. 

(8)  THREE-PIECE  piston  rings — 
more  power — quicker  acceleration. 

(9)  FIFTY  PER  CENT,  over-size 
crankshaft.  Ever  hear  of  a  Reo 
crankshaft  breaking?  Never. 

(101  EXTRA  HEAVY  cam  shaft — 
extra  large  cams.  One  reason  for 
silence  and  uniformity  of  power  in 
this  Reo. 

(11)  ECCENTRIC  fan-belt  adjust¬ 
ment. 

(12)  SPIRAL  HALF-TIME  gears. 

(13)  VALVE  ACTION — roller  lifters. 
Some  high  priced  cars  still  have 
mushroom  lifters.  You  know  the 
answer. 

(14)  OVERHEAD  INTAKE  VALVE 
— not  exhaust.  Another  reason  for 
greater  power  and  silence. 

(15)  FIBRE  ROLLER  tappets  on 
intake — another  “silence”  feature. 

(16)  VALVE  ENCLOSURE  — 
silences,  and  keeps  them  silent  —  see 
next  paragraph. 

(17)  BREATHER  TUBE  exhausts  in 
valve  enclosure — keeps  parts  bathed 
in  oil  spray,  and — 

(18)  NO  OIL  SPRAYED  on  outside 

of  motor  by  breather-tube,  elimi¬ 
nates  most  fruitful  cause  of  dirt 
accumulating.  _ 

(19)  TWO  FLEXIBLE  JOINTS 
between  motor  drive  and  generator. 
Most  makers  use  one  only. 

(20)  ADJUSTABLE  main  crank¬ 
shaft  bearings.  Only  motor  made  in 
America  in  which  main  as  well  as 
connecting  rod  bearings  can  be 
adjusted  without  taking  motor  out 
of  car.  No  shims.  See  the  book. 

(21)  DUAL — injector  type — exhaust 
manifold. 

(22)  WATER -HEATED  INTAKE 
manifold. 

(23)  REO  STEERING  gear — differ¬ 
ent  and  better. 


(24)  DRY  DISC  C  L  U  T  C  H— no 
tendency  to  drag.  Saves  gears, 
axles,  tires — and  the  driver’s  temper. 

(25)  THREE-UNIT  power  plant. 
Always  was,  always  will  be  a  Reo 
feature.  Only  excuse  for  two-unit 
idea  is  cheaper  and  easier  for  maker 
— less  accessible,  more  expensive  to 
owner. 

(26)  FOUR  universal  joints — most 
makers  get  along  with  one  or  two — 
also  at  the  buyer’s  expense! 

(27)  BRAKE  AND  CLUTCH  con¬ 
trol  system — only  one  hand-lever. 

(28)  REO  ONE-ROD  CONTROL— 
simplest  ever  devised. 

(29)  REO  GEAR-SHIFT — direct  con¬ 
nected  lever — you  feel  the  gears  as 
if  your  fingers  touched  them.  “It’s 
a  pleasure  to  shift  gears.” 

(30)  REO  patented  locking  device — 
impossible  for  two  gears  to  mesh  at 
once. 

(31)  HYATT  bearings  in  transmis¬ 
sion. 

(32)  “INDEX”  PLATE  surrounding 
control  rod — “a  novice  could  drive." 

(33)  FULL  FLOATING  rear  axle. 

(34)  TIMKEN  bearings  in  rear  axle. 

(35)  NEW  TYPE  torque-arm. 

(36)  WORM  BEVEL  driving  gears— 
see  the  Book. 

(37)  CANTILEVER  rear  springs. 

(38)  RIGID  attachment  of  cantilever 
springs  to  axle. 

(39)  REMY  electric  starter  and 
lighting.  Made  like  the  car — to 
stay  good. 

(40)  STARTER  hook-up — exclusively 
Reo.  Worm  drive.  No  shifting 
gears — no  over-running  ratchets. 

(41)  STARTER  LEVER  —  handy, 
but  unobtrusive  —  you  touch  it  only 
when  you  want  to. 

(42)  TIRE  PUMP  attached  to  main 
driving  shaft. 

(43)  DIMMING  attachment  to  head¬ 
lights. 

(44)  PILOT  LIGHT  and  tail  light  con¬ 
nected  in  series. 

(45)  SPECIAL  tail-light  switch. 

(46)  PRACTICALLY  one-piece 
pressed  steel  cowl.  Pressed  steel 
body  on  wood  frame — so  made  it 
can’t  spring  “a’creak.” 

(47)  61-INCH  WIDER  tonneau. 

(48)  50  PER  CENT.  OVER-SIZE  in 
all  vital  parts — the  Reo  factor  of 

(49^ REO  ACCURACY  —  Reo 
care  —  Reo  inspection  every¬ 
where.  Parts  ground  to  absolute 
exactness. 

(50)  190-ODD  STEEL  FORGINGS 
— In  many  places  where  others  think 
castings  good  enough. 

(51)  REAL  LEATHER  upholstering 
— we’ve  never  found  any  substitute 
that  was  “just  as  good.” 

(52)  REAL  HAIR — retains  its  spring. 

(53)  REAL  RUBBER  and  Sea  Island 

cotton  in  tires — not  cheesecloth  and 
Jersey  clay.  .  . 

(54)  VENTILATING,  rain-  vision, 
dear-vision  windshield — and  attached 
to  stay  put. 

(55)  WINDSHIELD  and  top  sup¬ 
port — have  to  study  in  detail  to 
fully  appreciate. 

(56)  GENUINE  one-man  top.  Five- 
bow  type. 

(57)  LIGHTER  weight  in  proport-on 
to  power — result  of  using  better 
materials. 

(58)  EVERY  PART — radiator-cap  to 

tail  light — Reo  made  and  Reo  guar¬ 
anteed.  _ _  .  .. 

(59)  MOST  ACCESSIBLE  car  in  the 
world.  Adjustment  can  be  made  to 
any  unit  without  disturbing  any 
other. 

(60)  FINALLY— and  most  impor¬ 
tant  to  you,  the  Reo  name-plate 
— signifies  that  the  Reo  guarantee 
with  all  it  stands  for  in  integrity  and 
financial  stability,  goes  with  the,  car. 

DELIVERIES  will  begin  about  Janu¬ 
ary  1.  Only  way  to  be  sure  of  getting 
yours  early  is  to  order  now.  See  your 
local  dealer. 


!  W onderf ul  V alues  Possible 
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SO  WE  BOUGHT,  and,  paying  the  cash  when  cash 
was  at  a  premium,  bought  right.  Bought  better 
than  we  had  ever  hoped — secured  quality  at  prices 
theretofore  impossible.  From  tires  to  electric 
starters — steel  to  leather — and  hair — and  paint. 

THE  WAR  IS  BENEFICIAL  to  those  American  man¬ 
ufacturers  who,  like  Reo,  are  alert  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  it. 

AND  SO  WE  HAVE  NO  APOLOGIES  to  make  even 
to  those  friends  to  whom  we  sold  12,000  Reos  last 
season.  Nor  for  a  statement  that  we  made  in  the 
best  of  faith — and  must  now  contradict  in  the  same 
good  faith. 

FOR  IN  GIVING  OUR  CUSTOMERS  the  full  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  Reo  purchasing  power — instead  of  retain¬ 
ing  the  former  price  and  taking  the  additional  profit 
ourselves — we  are  only  carrying  out  that  policy 
which,  adhered  to  from  the  first,  has  placed  the  Reo 
Motor  Car  Company  in  the  splendid  position  it 
occupies  today. 

SPEAKING  OF  POLICY — let  us  correct  an  impres¬ 
sion  that  we  know  is  abroad. 

OUR  FRIENDS  CRITICISE  US  at  times  for  what 
they  call  our  “ultra-conservatism.” 

ABOUT  THE  ONLY  COMPLAINT  we  ever  hear 
from  Reo  dealers  is  that  we  are  too  modest  in  setting 
forth  the  merits  of  the  Reo  product. 

WELL,  PERHAPS  THAT  IS  TRUE— if  adherence 
to  the  strict  truth  in  our  ads;  if  a  determination  not 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  mania  for  mere  quantities; 
if  we  prefer  to  be  second  in  numbers  of  cars  pro¬ 
duced  that  we  may  be  first  in  quality— if  these  be 
indications  of  “ultra-conservatism” — why  then  we 
plead  guilty. 

BUT  OUR  FRIENDLY  CRITICS  must  concede 
that  that  Conservative  Reo  policy  has  produced 
tremendous  results.  Note  the  statement  in  the 
third  paragraph  of  this  ad. 

WE  DON’T  CALL  IT  that,  however.  We  call  it  con¬ 
servatism  militant.  Aggressive  conservatism.  Alert 
conservatism.  Being  sure — absolutely  sure  we  are 
right,  then  going  ahead  unfalteringly — irresistibly. 

DOESN’T  THE  VERY  FACT  that  we  were  finan¬ 
cially  able  to  and  did  take  advantage  of  a  condition 
that  we  knew  was  transitory;  and  the  further  fact 
that,  having  bought  better,  we  instantly  offered 
the  better  values  to  Reo  buyers — doesn’t  that  look 
like  “militant”  rather  than  “ultra”  conservatism? 

WE  THINK  SO — and  we  leave  the  case  in  your  hands. 


vnsing,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 


rmountable  Obstacle 
Golden  Opportunity 
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van,  the  Russian 
i  ommy  Atkins 

HPHE  men  in  the  snapshot  at  the  right 
are  typical  Russian  troopers.  Their 
train  has  stopped  hack  of  the  battle  line 
and  they  are  cooking  a  meal  over  a  lit¬ 
tle  wood  tire.  The  one  with  his  face 
near  the  ground  is  blowing  the  fire  to 
keep  it  blazing.  The  Russian  regular 
is  frequently  called  Ivan,  as  the  Brit¬ 
ish  soldier  is  nicknamed  Tommy  Atkins; 
and  he  is  regarded  as  being  just  as  good 
a  fighter  as  his  Anglo-Saxon  ally.  Un¬ 
like  the  Cossack,  he  does  not  resort  to 
cruelty,  devastation,  and  pillage.  His 
treatment  of  civilians  in  East  Prussia 
and  (lalicia  has.  as  a  rule,  been  humane. 
He  is  a  plodding,  patient  creature,  lack¬ 
ing  a  little  in  dash,  hut  as  plucky  as 
any  soldier  in  the  world.  He  may  not 
he  quite  as  well  trained  as  the  average 
German  regular,  but  lie  is  much  hardier. 
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The  Swaying  Battle  in  Argonne  Forest 

'I  ■'HE  fight  in  the  Forest  of  Argonne,  east  of  Paris,  is  unique  in  the  history  of  bat¬ 
tles.  -Hardly  a  day  has  passed  since  the  war  began  without  news  of  a  serious 
clash  in  that  region,  yet  the  swaying  of  the  battle  line  has  been  measured  by  yards 
rather  than  by  miles.  In  the  photograph  in  the  circle,  taken  by  a  French 
officer,  two  French  cavalrymen  in  the  Argonne  are  seen  questioning  a  German  pris¬ 
oner  about  the  Kaiser’s  forces  in  that  region.  The  prisoner  is  one  of  a  whole  regi¬ 
ment  just  captured  by  the  French.  Some  of  his  comrades  are  in  the  background. 

An  Army  Corraled  in  Barbed-Wire  Pens 

BESIDES  the  .100,000  penniless  Belgian  refugees  who  have  been  her  boarders 
since  the  fall  of  Antwerp,  Holland  is  taking  care  of  42,000  interned  Belgian 
soldiers  and  8,000  British  marines.  The  photograph  reproduced  below,  taken  at 
Harderwijk.  on  the  Zu.vder  Zee,  where  a  large  number  of  Belgians  are  guarded 
shows  how  the  Dutch  Government’s  none-too-weleome  military  guests  are  kept 
together.  The  men  are  corraled  in  large  camps  fenced  in  with  barbed  wire  The 
expense  of  their  maintenance  must  eventually  be  paid  by  Belgium  and  England 
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Old  and  New  Fashions  in  Killing 
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OXE  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities 
of  the  fighting  in  the  coast  region  is  the 
use  of  long-discarded  weapons  alongside 
the  newest  and  best  in  the  world.  In  the 
photograph  above  is  seen  a  German  battery 
of  long-range  field  guns  that  is  famous  for 
its  work  in  Belgium.  This  battery  helped  to 
smash  many  Belgian  forts  early  in  the 
war,  shelled  Antwerp  until  King  Albert’s 
army  retreated,  and  now,  as  we  go  to  press, 
it  is  hurling  death  at  the  Allies  in  the 
Ypres-Dixmude  region.  In  the  same  field 
with  these  modern  guns  are  old-fashioned 
mortars— fat,  stumpy  little  weapons  which 
throw  shells  only  half  a  mile.  A  French  officer 
told  a  correspondent  the  other  day  that  with 
the  trenches  very  close  together,  as  they  are 
in  many  places,  catapults  such  as  the 
Romans  fought  with  would  soon  he  used  to 
throw  explosives  from  one  trench  to  another. 

Tender  Youth  for  the  Ranks 

A  GERMAN  boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  cap- 
.tured  the  other  day  by  the  French  said 
that  he  belonged  to  a  regiment  made  up  of 
boys  and  middle-aged  men.  His  story  may 
he  true,  hut  the  number  of  youngsters  under 
eighteen  already  at  the  front  is  comparatively 
small.  The  time  for  sending  large  numbers  of 
tender  boys  to  the  slaughter  has  not  arrived 
—yet.  The  photograph  at  the  right,  in  which 
General  Gallieni,  Military  Governor  of  Paris, 
is  seen  reviewing  a  company  of  schoolboys  in 
training  for  field  service,  is  an  accurate 
illustration  of  the  present  status  of  youth 
in  connection  with  the  war.  In  France 
and  Germany  tens  of  thousands  of  mere  chil¬ 
dren  are  being  drilled  daily  and  probably  will 
be  sent  to  the  front  next  spring.  In  the  first 
four  months  of  the  war,  3,500,000  men  were 
killed  or  wounded  and  about  900,000  were 
captured,  so  it  cannot  he  long  before  the  shat¬ 
tered  ranks  will  have  to  he  filled  with  boys. 
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CAMP’S  ALL-AMERICA  ELEVEN 


BY  WALTER  CAMP 


against 

Harvard 


FIRST  ELEVEN 

SECOND  ELEVEN 

THIRD  ELEVEN 

End . 

Hardwick,  Harvard  .  . 

Merrillat,  West  Point  . 

Solon,  Minnesota . 

Tackle  .  .  . 

Ballin,  Princeton  .... 

Nash,  Rutgers . 

Halligan,  Nebraska . 

Guard .... 

Pennock,  Harvard  .  .  . 

Jordan,  Texas  . 

Spears,  Dartmouth . 

Center  .  .  . 

McEwan,  West  Point  . 

DesJardien,  Chicago  .  . 

Cruikshank,  Wash,  and  Jeff. 

Guard .... 

Chapman,  Illinois  .  . 

Shenk,  Princeton  .... 

Meacham,  West  Point  .... 

Tackle  .  .  . 

Trumbull,  Harvard  .  .  . 

Patterson,  Wash,  and  Jeff. 

Weyand,  West  Point  .... 

End . 

O’Hearn,  Cornell .... 

Brann,  Yale . 

Overesch,  Annapolis . 

Quarter  .  .  . 

Ghee,  Dartmouth  .  .  . 

Barrett,  Cornell . 

Wilson,  Yale . 

Half  Back .  . 

Maulbetsch,  Michigan  . 

Spiegel,  Wash,  and  Jeff.  . 

Pogue,  Illinois . 

Half  Back .  . 

Bradlee,  Harvard  .... 

Cahall,  Lehigh . 

Talman,  Rutgers . , 

Full  Back  .  . 

Mahan,  Harvard  .... 

LeGore,  Yale . 

Whitney,  Dartmouth . 

Ghee,  Dartmouth 
Quarter 


Maulbetsch,  Michigan 
Half  Back 


Bradlee,  Harvard 
Half  Back 


Mahan,  Harvard 
Full  Back 


IN  1914  the  football  season  opened  earlier  than 
it  has  in  many  years.  In  fact,  there  was  really 
more  substantial  summer  a  n  d 
early  fall  practice,  and  practice 
of  a  more  organized  character, 
than  has  ever  before  been  the 
custom  in  this  country.  I’art  of 
this  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  scheduled  contests 
began  very  early,  in  several 
cases  the  first  game  b  e  i  n  g 
played  before  the  college 
proper  assembled.  This  made 
some  kind  of  preparation  neces¬ 
sary  if  the  men  were  to  avoid 
taking  serious  chances  of  phys¬ 
ical  injury.  But  what  really 
stimulated  the  preliminary 
groups  was  the  practice  of  for¬ 
ward  and  lateral  passing, 
which,  taken  with  the  kicking 
and  general  handling  of  the 
ball,  went  to  make  up  most  of 
the  work  done  in  this  late  summer  season. 

The  contests  of  the  first  week  seemed 
to  go  consistently,  Harvard  beating  Bates, 

Yale  beating  Maine.  Princeton  beating 
Rutgers,  Penn  beating  Gettysburg,  the 
Army  beating  Stevens,  theNavy  defeating 
Georgetown,  Dartmouth  defeating  t  h  e 
Massachusetts  Aggies.  But  then  sur¬ 
prises  commenced  to  come  hot  and  fast. 

Penn  was  beaten  by  Franklin  and  Mar¬ 
shall,  Cornell  was  beaten  by  Pittsburgh, 
and  a  week  later  again  by  Colgate.  The 
Navy  was  also  beaten  by  Pittsburgh.  For 
a  week  or  two,  therefore,  we  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  see  the  unusual,  which  came 
again  when  Washington  and  Jefferson  al¬ 
most  defeated  Harvard  and  did  actually 
take  the  victory  from  Yale.  Then  Penn 
State  held  Harvard  to  a  tie  score.  Mean¬ 
while  Cornell,  coming  back,  smote  the 
Indians  21  to  0,  and  snowed  under 
Brown  28  to  7.  Dartmouth  was  defeated 
by  Princeton  36  to  12,  but  later  anni¬ 
hilated  Penn  and  Syracuse.  Harvard 
had  a  hard  time  defeating  Michigan  by  a  single 
touchdown,  but  turned  about  and  played  an  almost 
faultless  game  against  Princeton,  defeating  the  sup¬ 
posedly  strong  Tiger  team  no  less  than  20  to  0.  Yale, 
having  run  wild  over  Colgate  49  to  7,  had  a  hard  time 
in  beating  Brown  14  to  6.  Princeton,  the  week  before 
the  Harvard  game,  had  been  tied  by  Williams  7  to  7. 
Penn  had  gone  out  to  Ann  Arbor  for  the  annual  con¬ 
tests  with  Michigan,  with  her  adherents  quite  hopeful, 
and  had  been  buried  by  the  Yost  machine  34  to  .3. 

The  so-called  big  games  of  late  November,  there¬ 
fore,  assumed  much  interest  and  great  importance. 
Yale  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  her  game  with 
Princeton  scored  with  ease  and  ran  up  19  points.  Then 
Princeton  came  to  life  and,  playing  by  all  odds  the 
best  football  of  her  season,  scored  twice  before  the 
call  of  time  put  an  end  to  the  game  at  19  to  14.  This 
final  exhibition  of  Yale’s  vulnerability  in  her  line 
showed  even  her  stanchest  adherents  that  she  had  no 
line  defense  and  must  rely  entirely  upon  her  attack. 
Harvard  held  that  attack  except  when  Yale,  after 
getting  within  a  few  feet  of  Harvard’s  goal,  fumbled. 
Harvard’s  attack  was  strong  throughout,  her  inter¬ 
ference  fine,  and  her  handling  of  the  ball  well-nigh 
perfect.  The  combination  resulted  in  a  victory  for 
the  Crimson  of  36  to  0. 

The  history  of  the  season’s  style  of  play  is  even 
more  interesting  than  the  records  of  the  teams.  Many 
of  the  organizations  had  professedly  determined  that 


the  new  or  open  game — the  passing  game — was  the 
one  that  should  be  developed.  Probably  the  final 
game  of  the  season  of  1913  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  this,  in  that  the  Army,  supposedly  the  weaker 
team  and  certainly  the  team  of  the  two  which  had 
less  of  heavy  line-plunging  possibilities  and  tac¬ 
tics,  defeated  the  Navy  through  brilliant  forward 
passing.  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Princeton  all  had  Cana¬ 
dian  players  illustrating  the  Rugby  lateral-passing 
game  for  them,  but  of  these  teams  Yale  alone  stuck 
faithfully  to  that  method  of  play  as  worked  out 
by  Coach  Hinkey  and  Captain  Talbot  with  Dr.  Bull. 
Princeton  retained  some  portion  of  it,  but  not  very 
much,  and  Harvard  reverted  even  farther  than  last 
year  to  the  line-plunging  game.  But  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  was  not  the  old  line  plunging, 
but  rather  a  scientific  development  of  masked  decep¬ 
tion  with  hard-hitting  interference  and  cleaning  up 
of  the  secondary  defense  as  its  basis. 

A  heavy,  powerful,  hard-hitting  set  of  backs  made 
this  by  all  odds  the  best  football  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  Harvard  coaching,  for  with  two  or  three 
places  splendidly  filled  in  the  line  and  this  veteran 
back  field  it  was  wiser  to  proceed  on  these  lines  than 
to  take  up  an  entirely  new  game.  Yale,  with  quicker 
handlers  of  the  ball  and  an  absolutely  green  line, 
developed  along  the  lateral-passing  game  until  the 
facility  with  which  her  backs  handled  the  ball  was 
really  remarkable.  Michigan  had  some  intricate  passes, 


but  used  practically  none  of  them  and  none  of  the 
forward-pass  variety  in  her  principal  game — that 

Harvard  —  answering 
’s  line-plunging  game 
by  sending  Maulbetsch,  their 
wonderful  half  back,  dodging 
and  piercing  through  to  the 
point  of  exhaustion,  and  not 
even  making  an  effort,  through 
the  forward-pass  game,  to  tie 
the  score  in  the  last  period. 

The  open  attack,  as  was  pre¬ 
dicted  very  early  in  the  season, 
proved  during  the  first  weeks 
too  much  for  the  defense,  and 
those  teamsthathad  developed 
it  scored  with  comparative  ease 
and  very  little  expenditure  of 
effort.  Then  the  defense  studied 
out  its  own  part  and  gradually 
overtook  the  offense  until  it  re¬ 
quired  the  greatest  si>eed  and 
precision  in  the  open  and  lat¬ 
eral  passing  game  to  succeed  in  getting 
the  ball  and  the  man  clear.  The  addition 
of  lancing-line  plays  to  this  lateral  pass¬ 
ing  followed,  and  put  the  defense  once 
more  in  some  difficulty,  but  not  so  seri¬ 
ously  as  at  first. 

If  we  could  combine  the  skill  in  line 
work  of  the  best  exponent  of  the  close 
game — namely,  Harvard — with  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  double  and  triple  passing, 
lateral  and  forward,  and  the  speed  of 
those  passes  displayed  by  Yale,  it  would 
take  a  phenomenal  defense  to  stand  up 
against  it.  But  it  took  Harvard  all  the 
season,  up  to  the  Princeton  game,  to  per¬ 
fect  her  style  of  play,  and  it  occupied  Yale 
all  of  that  same  season  to  perfect  her 
oi>en  play.  Some  day  a  combination  of  the 
two  is  likely  to  come,  unless  the  exponents 
of  open  play  become  too  much  discouraged 
at  the  fact  that  the  old  style,  while  pro¬ 
ducing  shorter  gains,  is  more  to  be  relied 
upon  under  all  conditions  of  weather  and 
defense.  The  open  game  requires  playing 
for  big  stakes  and  taking  big  risks.  The  closed  game 
takes  far  less  risk,  but  the  gains  must  be  more  fre¬ 
quently  repeated,  and  no  team  has  as  yet  succeeded  in 
combining  both  with  proper  skill. 

Harvard,  under  Coach  Haugliton,  although  going 
through  a  season  of  great  vicissitudes,  turned  out  in 
the  end  for  its  final  and  principal  game  a  team  of 
marvelous  proficiency  and  an  all-round  perfection  in 
every  point  of  the  game.  Yale,  the  eleven  which  had 
been  able  with  their  lateral  and  forward  passing  to 
score  upon  any  team  they  had  met  up  to  this  time, 
was  unable  to  get  over  Harvard’s  goal  line  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  on  two  occasions  it  was  within  a  few 
yards  of  it.  Harvard’s  team  demonstrated  the  value  of 
an  attack,  not  necessarily  because  it  gains  enough 
ground  to  make  touchdowns,  but  because  it  enables  the 
side  to  keep  possession  of  the  ball  more  than  half  the 
playing  time,  and  so  prevents  the  other  side  from  de¬ 
veloping  its  attack.  Thus  Harvard  made  her  attack  a  de¬ 
fensive  power  as  well  as  an  offensive  weapon. 

Probably  most  important  of  all  in  its  influence 
upon  the  game,  Haughton’s  team  demonstrated  that 
the  old-fashioned  defense  of  simply  lining  up  the  for¬ 
wards  and  letting  them  lower  their  heads  and  charge 
back  the  other  side  blindly  must  be  consigned  to  the 
scrap  heap  as  a  means  of  stopping  an  attack  that 
has  in  it  any  of  the  varied  possibilities  of  present- 
day  football.  When  one  takes  into  consideration  the  en¬ 
tire  play  of  Harvard  in  its  (Concluded  on  page  25) 


Chapman,  Illinois 
Guard 


McEwan,  West  Point 
Center 


Pennock,  Harvard 
Guard 


Trumbull,  Harvard 
Tackle 


O'Hearn,  Cornell 
End 
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THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  PREJUDICE 

Its  Rise  and  Fall 


For  a  hundred  and  forty  years  war 
has  marked  every  important  step  in 
the  development  of  American  manu¬ 
factures. 

The  industries  of  the  Revolutionary 
period  were  largely  home  industries, 
so  that  after  the  war  there  was  a  great 
flood  of  imports — for  those  who  did 
not  make  their  own  things. 

Wearing  American  clothes  at  that 
time  was  a  sign  that  you  were  too  poor 
to  buy  others  and  that  members  of 
your  family  worked.  Thus  arose  the 
Great  American  Prejudice  in  favor  of 
imported  goods.  It  was  not  so  im¬ 
portant  that  they  were  imported  as  it 
was  that  you  could  afford  to  import 
them. 

Next  came  the  wars  of  Napoleon, 
tying  up  the  industries  of  Europe — 
and  our  own  war  of  1812.  During 
this  period,  when  shipping  waned, 
American  manufacturers  got  their 
first  real  start  on  a  commercial  scale. 

But  the  Great  Prejudice  continued 
active — and  for  a  long  time  after — so 
that  as  late  as  1870  a  public  speaker 
decried  as  senseless  our  demand  for 
foreign  things.  He  said: 

“An  Englishman  is  proud  of  wearing  English 
clothes  and  using  English  articles  of  all  kinds; 
and  will  always  have  them  if  possible  or  rea¬ 
sonable.  So  with  a  Frenchman;  but  the  aver¬ 
age  American  is  almost  ashamed  of  wearing  or 
using  articles  made  at  home.  So  strong  is  this 
absurd  notion  that  Jersey  hats  are  marked 
‘Parisian;  beautiful  American  sewing  silk,  equal 
to  any  in  the  world,  is  labeled  ‘Italian’,  and  even 
our  woolens  sometimes  have  foreign  labels. 
This  is  nonsense,  sure  enough.” 


On  the  part  of  American  men  the  great 
prejudice  has  largely  worn  away  since  the  civil 
war,  probably  because  that  conflict  immensely 
stimulated  the  manufacture  of  goods  used  in 
men’s  clothes— first  in  uniforms  and  afterwards 
in  civil  garb. 

But  the  strange  pro-foreign  bias  is  not  yet 
dead.  Every  year  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  things  are  imported  for  a  public 
that  demands  a  foreign  label.  Things  are  even 
sent  abroad  so  that  they  can  be  brought  back 
and  shown  with  an  import  tag. 

The  time  has  come  when  this  ridiculous  and 
economically  wasteful  practice  can  be  stopped. 
Manufacturers  are  responding  to  the  needs  of 
the  new  market— filling  orders  for  things  we 
have  formerly  imported.  Retailers  are  helping 
them  to  meet  all  American  demands. 

Business  is  doing  its  part,  but  all  of  its  efforts 
will  be  fruitless  in  the  end  unless  you,  the  con¬ 
sumer,  show  that  you  are  back  of  the  merchant 
and  the  manufacturer  in  their  plan  for  giving 
American  goods  the  prestige  to  which  their 
merits  entitle  them. 

We  do  not  say — let  us  build  up  a  prejudice 
against  the  goods  of  other  nations.  We  say 
merely  let  us  remove  the  prejudice  against  the 
products  of  our  own  people.  Let  the  goods  of 
all  nations  circulate  in  America  on  their  merits, 
but  not  otherwise.  This  is  patriotism  of  the 
broadest  kind— and  yet  by  the  practice  of  such 
patriotism  you  will  find  yourself  supplying 
practically  all  of  your  needs  with  American 
goods — because  they  are  better. 

TAKE  YOUR  PATRIOTISM  INTO 
THE  SHOPS  WITH  YOU.  TRY  OUT 
ARTICLES  OF  HOME  MANUFAC¬ 
TURE.  SHOW  THE  RETAILER 
THAT  PREJUDICE  IN  FAVOR 
OF  FOREIGN  LABELS  HAS  BEEN 
FOREVER  REPLACED  BY  A  SEN¬ 
SIBLE  PREFERENCE  FOR  THINGS 

MADE  IN  U.  S.  A. 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  Inc. 
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It  doesn’t  make  a  mite  of  difference 
whether  you  buy  P.  A.  because  we  say 
the  bite’s  been  taken  out  by  our  patented 
process,  or  because  somebody  said  some¬ 
body’s  friend  Willyum  said  it’s  licken 
good,  you  won’t  find  anything  but  the 
best  of  good  times  in 


Prince  Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 


No  other  tobacco  anywhere  ever  did  have 
that  delightful  P.  A.  fragrance  and  flavor. 

No  other  tobacco  ever 
made  ever  was  so  easy 
to  smoke  as  good  old 
P.  A.  Fill  your  old  jim¬ 
my  pipe  with  Prince 
Albert  and  you’ll  learn 
to  love  it  If  you’ve  got 
the  knack,  roll  it  up  into 
a  paper  pipe  and  see 
what  a  corking  cigarette 
it  makes. 


P.  A.  in  the  pound  glass  humidor 
with  the  sponge  in  the  top  is  al¬ 
ways  pipe-fit.  The  tidy  red  tin, 
10c,  or  the  toppy  red  bag,  5c, 
is  just  the  load  to  pack  around 
in  your  pocket.  At  all  stores 
where  smokings  have  the  call. 


R.  .!.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


The  Frank  Case 


( Continued 

of  summer.  The  windows  were  open,  the 
heads  of  men  standing  in  the  street  were 
practically  on  a  level  with  the  sills  of 
these  open  windows.  In  an  alley  on  one 
side  of  the  court  crowds  of  men  sat 
perched  on  the  low  roof  of  a  shed  ten 
feet  behind  the  judge  and  the  witness 
chair,  and  looked  directly  into  the  court 
room.  Spectators  inside  the  court  room 
sat  immediately  behind  the  jurors.  The 
jurors  themselves  could  feel  every  pulsa¬ 
tion  of  the  crowd. 

Time  and  again  the  crowd  in  the  court 
room  clapped  their  hands  and  stamped 
their  feet  in  approval  of  some  act  of  the 
prosecutor  and  laughed  aloud  at  the  ob¬ 
jections  of  Frank’s  lawyers.  Frank’s  law¬ 
yers  protested,  hut  the  only  relief  the 
court  gave  was  to  direct  the  sheriff  to 
find  out  who  was  making  the  noise. 
When  Frank’s  lawyers  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  trial  called  the  names  of  several 
Jewish  ladies  as  character  witnesses  for 
Frank,  the  crowd  jeered  and  laughed. 
When,  toward  the  end  of  the  thirty  days’ 
trial,  they  moved  the  court  for  a  mistrial 
on  the  ground  of  these  various  demon¬ 
strations  of  applause  and  hisses— the 
clapping  of  hands,  the  stamping  of  feet, 
and  the  boisterous,  sarcastic  laughter  in 
the  presence  of  the  jury — the  crowd 
jeered  more  uproariously  than  before. 
The  judge  repeatedly  but  timidly  threat¬ 
ened,  but  the  sheriff  informed  him  in 
open  court  that  the  only  way  order  could 
he  maintained  was  to  clear  the  room.  I 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  believe  these 
things — I  doubted  them  myself  at  first- 
hut  they  are  there  in  the  printed  record ; 
and,  however  incredible  it  may  seem  to 
the  reader,  I  am  understating  rather 
than  overstating  them. 

When  Solicitor  General  Dorsey,  the 
prosecuting  attorney,  was  in  the  middle 
of  his  impassioned  argument,  pointing 
out  how  this  “fiendish  degenerate”  took 
Mary  Phagan’s  life,  he  held  up  the  bloody 
clothes  before  the  jury  and.  dramatically 
pointing  to  them,  said :  “I  ask  you  to 
look  at  them — I  ask  you  to  look  at  them.” 
In  the  tense  stillness  Mary  Phagan’s 
mother  uttered  a  terrifying  shriek.  The 
crowd  in  the  court  room  rose  as  a  man  to 
their  feet.  The  hands  of  numbers  of 
these  men  went  to  their  pockets.  Every 
bailiff  in  the  room  instantly  called  out  in 
excited  tones  :  “Order !  Order !”  It  was 
a  critical  moment.  This  gives  only  an 
idea  of  the  scene.  As  the  prosecutor 
concluded  his  fiery  address  to  the 
jury,  which,  instead  of  being  a  calm 
analysis  of  the  testimony,  was  an  appeal 
to  passion  and  prejudice,  and  tended  to 
increase  rather  than  to  allay  the  frenzy 
of  the  crowd,  he  dramatically  repeated 
the  words  “guilty,  guilty,  guilty.”  With 
each  “guilty”  the  bell  in  a  neighboring 
church  simultaneously  tolled,  and  the  su¬ 
perstitious  .crowd  regarded  it  as  Provi¬ 
dential  approval  of  the  words. 

There  is  not  a  note  in  all  the  gamut  of 
human  passion  that  has  not  been  sounded 
in  the  Frank  case.  There  is  not  a  fabric 
of  civilization  which  it  does  not  touch 
somewhere — the  press,  the  courts,  the  po¬ 
lice  system,  labor  and  capital,  racial  prej¬ 
udice,  politics,  the  hue  and  cry  of  the  im¬ 
passioned  pack  hungering  for  the  blood  of 
their  fellow.  But  for  brevity,  the  heart  of 
the  Frank  case  may  be  summed  up  in  three 
words — politics,  prejudice,  and  perjury. 

Frank’s  most  ordinary  movements,  such 
as  catching  a  street  car  on  this  corner  or 
on  that,  the  lowering  of  his  head,  the 
fashion  of  his  hair,  the  rubbing  of  his 
hands,  the  tone  of  his  voice,  the  contour 
of  his  lips,  were  magnified  and  lifted 
into  glaring  light,  while  every  move  of 
his  was  under  green  and  gullible  sus¬ 
picion.  All  the  riffraff  who  love  the 
garish  light  came  forward  with  the  most 
unbelievable  tales,  which  were  given  un¬ 
questioned  credence,  and  no  one  of  any 
prominence  dared  to  raise  his  voice  in 
behalf  of  common  sense  for  fear  of  the 
same  white  light  of  publicity,  from  which 
they  shrank  in  such  a  reeking  mess. 
No  one  gave  Frank  credit  for  any  inno¬ 
cent  purpose  or  unguilty  motive.  From 
the  first,  suspicion  of  guilt  fastened  on 
him :  and  three  weeks  later,  when  the  real 
murderer  was  discovered,  the  community 
was  greedy  for  the  sacrifice  of  Frank. 

The  Day  of  Tragedy 

ATURDAY.  April  2fi.  1913,  was  Con¬ 
federate  Memorial  Day.  when  the  vet¬ 
erans  of  Lee  have  their  annual  parade. 

It  was  a  dark,  gloomy,  overcast  day.  On 
the  following  Sunday  morning,  at  about 
half  past  three  o’clock,  the  body  of  Mary 
Phagan  was  discovered  by  Newt  Lee,  a 
negro  night  watchman,  in  the  cellar  of 
the  factory  of  the  National  Pencil  Com-, 
pany,  at  .37-39  South  Forsyth  Street,  in 
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the  heart  of  Atlanta.  This  factory  em¬ 
ployed  over  a  hundred  girls.  “When  we 
looked  at  the  body,”  swore  one  of  the 
officers,  “  ‘Why,’  said  I,  ‘for  Heaven’s  sake, 
this  is  nothing  but  a  child  !’  ”  The  street 
lights  were  just  being  turned  out  and  day¬ 
light  was  breaking  as  the  officers  left  the 
building  after  their  haunting  inquest. 

Mary  Phagan  lived  in  a  suburb  of  At¬ 
lanta  called  Bell  wood.  She  was  consid- 
ered  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  her  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  was  a  general  favorite.  She  | 
had  impersonated  the  “Sleeping  Beauty” 
at  a  church  entertainment  on  the  Christ-  ! 
mas  Eve  before  her  death.  She  was  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  pencil  factory,  and  worked 
in  the  metal  room'  on  the  second  floor, 
but  had  not  been  at  work  for  several 
days,  owing  to  a  shortage  of  the  metal 
with  which  the  pencils  are  tipped.  She 
had  taken  a  street  car  near  her  home  at 
11.50  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the 
murder.  She  was  dressed  in  holiday 
fashion,  and  must  have  been  rarely  at¬ 
tractive.  She  was  on  her  way  to  the 
factory  to  draw  the  small  sum  of  .$1.20 
due  her  for  the  work  she  had  done  during 
the  previous  fiscal  week  up  to  the  time 
that  the  metal  tips  had  run  out.  The 
employees  were  usually  paid  off  on  Satur-  i 
days  at  noon ;  hut  this  Saturday  being  a 
holiday,  notices  had  been  posted  in  the 
factory  that  the  help  would  be  paid  off 
on  Friday  evening.  Not  having  been  at  the 
factory,  Mary  had  not  seen  thisnotice,  and 
reported  at  the  usual  hour  on  Saturday. 

Into  the  Shadows 

T  EG  FRANK  was  the  superintendent  of 
-L'the  factory.  He  was  twenty -nine  years 
old,  and  had  been  married  to  an  Atlanta 
girl  of  his  own  (Jewish)  faith  about  two 
years.  He  was  born  in  Texas,  but  his 
parents  removed  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y„ 
when  Frank  was  but  a  few  months  old. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell.  His  father 
had  been  a  traveling  salesman.  Frank 
was  a  small  stockholder  in  the  pencil 
concern.  It  had  been  his  habit  to  go  to 
the  factory  on  holidays  to  catch  up  with 
his  office  work.  So  far  as  he  knew,  if  we 
accept  his  story,  he  was  alone  in  the  fac¬ 
tory  at  the  time  of  Mary  Phagan’s  ar¬ 
rival,  except  for  two  workmen  who  were 
doing  some  repair  work  on  the  fourth 
floor  and  who  were  never  connected  with 
the  crime.  Frank’s  office  was  located  on 
the  second  floor  with  an  entrance  from 
the  street  by  means  of  a  stairway.  Frank 
swore  that  Mary  Phagan  arrived  at  his 
office,  he  thought,  between  ten  and  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  after  twelve  noon.  The 
State  insisted  that  she  was  murdered  be¬ 
tween  twelve  and  five  minutes  after 
twelve  noon.  In  any  event,  Mary  Phagan 
is  not  known  to  have  left  the  factory 
alive  after  entering  it.  though  numerous 
persons  who  said  they  knew  her  came 
forward  immediately  after  her  death  with 
story  after  story  that  they  had  seen 
her  on  the  street  that  night.  One  man 
who  was  raised  with  her  swore  that  he 
saw  her  near  the  pencil  factory  at 
twelve  o’clock  that  Saturday  night  in 
company  with  a  young  man  whom  he 
also  identified;  that  he  called  her  by 
her  Christian  name  and  that  she  an¬ 
swered  in  kind ;  another  positively 
swore  that  he  saw  Mary  in  company 
with  “a  young  Jew”  in  front  of  the  pencil 
factory  at  four  o’clock  that  Saturday 
afternoon;  but  these  were  undoubtedly 
of  that  class  which  the  limelight  of 
every  tragedy  reflects.  Her  stepfather 
made  the  rounds  of  the  moving-picture 
shows,  but  failed  to  find  Mary,'  and 
neither  he  nor  his  wife  slept  that  night.  The 
next  morning  a  rap  at  the  door  startled 
them,  and  the  mother  instinctively  sensed 
the  truth.  It  was  a  chum  of  Mary’s,  who 
told  them  Mary  had  been  murdered. 

When  Mary  Phagan  entered  Frank’s 
office  she  asked  for  her  pay.  Frank 
asked  for  her  number,  without  asking 
her  name,  and,  receiving  it,  went  to  the 
cash  box,  identified  the  envelope  by  the 
number,  according  to  the  company’s  sys¬ 
tem,  and  handed  the  envelope  to  the  iit- 
tle  girl.  As  Mary  got  to  the  door  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  outer  office  she  turned  and 
asked  if  the  metal  had  arrived.  Frank 
told  her  “No.”  He  heard  the  sound  of 
her  footsteps  dying  in  the  distance  as 
Mary  went  downstairs.  A  moment  later 
he  had  an  impression  that  he  heard  a  fe¬ 
male  voice,  but  could  not  determine 
which  direction  it  came  from,  and  paid 
no  further  attention. 

When  the  officers,  led  by  Newt  Lee, 
found  the  body,  they  were  unable  to  tell, 
because  of  the  cinders  and  sawdust 
which  covered  the  face  and  hands, 
whether  it  was  a  white  girl  or  a  colored 
girl.  Her  face  was  pitted  and  seamed 
with  indentations  and  scratches  from  the 
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cinders,  a  bank  of  which  stretched  along 
the  side  of  the  cellar  for  a  hundred  feet 
or  more.  There  had  evidently  been  a 
struggle.  Her  hat,  one  slipper,  and  her 
handkerchief  lay  in  widely  different 
parts  of  the  cellar.  Her  silver  mesh  bag, 
containing  her  little  money,  was  never 
found;  neither  were  the  flowers  or  the 
ribbons  that  had  been  stripped  from  her 
hat.  The  murderer  apparently  had  es¬ 
caped  from  a  sliding  door  in  the  rear  of 
the  basement,  forty  feet  from  where  the 
body  was  found.  This  door  led  to  an  un¬ 
frequented  alley.  The  inside  hasp  had 
been  pried  off  with  an  iron  bar  which 
lay  by,  and  in  the  haste  of  flight  the  door 
had  been  left  open— wide  enough  for  a 
human  exit.  On  the  inside  of  this  door 
ivere  the  marks  of  bloody  finger  prints 
nade  in  pushing  the  sliding  door  back. 

Early  Belief  in  Frank's  Guilt 

FRANK  and  Newt  Lee  were  both  ar¬ 
rested  and  held  as  suspects,  together 
,vitli  several  others,  though  the  police, 
he  newspapers,  and  the  people  of  Atlanta 
came  to  sharp  and  instant  conclusion  as 
a  Frank’s  guilt.  This  can  be  accounted 
for  only  on  the  theory  that  Frank  was, 
iccording  to  his  own  statement,  the  last 
me  to  see  the  girl  alive  (if  he  had  been 
?uilty,  as  he  pointed  out  afterward,  this 
, void'd  have  been  the  last  admission  he 
would  have  made)  ;  that  he  had  asked 
die  night  watchman  to  report  at  four 
c’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that  holiday, 
ind  that  when  the  night  watchman  re¬ 
ported,  he  had  told  him  he  might  go  out 
again  and  return  at  six;  that  on  that 
fame  evening,  after  going  home,  he  had 
called  the  night  watchman  at  seven 
c’clock  on  the  telephone  and  asked  if 
everything  was  all  right  at  the  factory. 
These  things  are  still  convincing  circum¬ 
stances  of  Frank’s  guilt  in  the  opinion  of 
many  Atlantans  who  early  formed  their 
opinions  and  have  not  changed. 

The  public  seemed  to  leap  instantly  to 
i  conviction  of  Frank’s  guilt  upon  the 
Srst  announcement  of  the  crime  and  of 
he  fact  that  Frank  had  been  in  the  build- 
ng  and  that  he  had  telephoned  Newt  Lee, 
“a  thing  he  had  never  done  before.” 

But  these  facts  were  not  the  only 
things  that  made  against  Frank.  That 
he  was  an  employer  of  cheap  labor 
aroused  a  strong  feeling  in  certain 
quarters.  The  South  has  taken  grudging¬ 
ly  to  the  employment  of  its  white  women 
in  factories.  The  fact  that  Frank  was 
a  Jew  was  another  indictment  against 
him ;  there  was  sold  on  Atlanta’s  streets 
a  bit  of  doggerel  verse  in  which  the 
murder  of  Mary  Phagan  was  attributed 
to  either  “a  lustful  Jew  or  a  brutal 
negro” ;  and  it  sold  like  hot  cakes.  The 
same  stories,  grisly  and  repulsive,  that 
have  been  bandied  from  tongue  to  tongue 
in  the  undercurrents  of  masculine  gossip 
about  every  historic  degenerate  were  told 
of  Frank — and  they  traveled  like  wild¬ 
fire,  and  were  believed,  perhaps  because 
they  were  new  to  Atlanta. 

Again  there  were  stories,  facts,  and 
suspicions  that  found  their  way  into  the 
newspapers  in  floods.  George  Epps,  a 
youth  of  fifteen,  who  claimed  to  be  a 
chum  of  Mary  Phagan,  swore  at  the 
coroner’s  inquest,  a  few  days  after  the 
tragedy,  that  he  had  ridden  to  town  from 
Bellwood  with  Mary  Phagan  on  the 
street  car  on  her  way  to  the  factory 
that  Saturday.  He  said  that  on  that  trip 
Mary  told  him  of  attempts  Leo  Frank 
had  made  to  flirt  with  her,  and  of  ap¬ 
parent  advances  in  which  he  was  daily 
growing  bolder.  “She  said  she  was 
getting  afraid.  She  wanted  me  to  go  to 
the  factory  every  afternoon  in  the  future 
and  escort  her  home.  She  didn’t  like  the 
way  Mr.  Frank  was  acting  toward  her.” 

False  Tales 

THESE  alleged  remarks  of  Mary 
Phagan  were  not  competent  evidence 
under  well-known  legal  rules;  but  the 
public  accepted  the  story  in  perfect  good 
faith  at  the  time,  until  months  later, 
when  at  the  trial  young  Epps  swore  that 
he  could  tell  time  by  the  sun  (although 
that  Memorial  day  was  dark  and  cloudy) 
and  that  he  knew  that  Mary  Phagan  had 
got  off  the  street  car  at  seven  minutes 
past  twelve  by  the  sun.  Thereafter  when 
any  one  in  Atlanta  wanted  to  describe  a 
young  liar,  they  said  “he’s  a  little  Epps.” 
The  motorman  and  conductor  of  the  car 
contradicted  Epps  as  to  his  presence  on 
the  car  that  morning  with  Mary;  they 
knew  her  well  and  said  she  was  alone : 
some  of  Epps’  young  friends  have  de¬ 
clared  that  they  saw  him  that  morning 
riding  to  town  on  an  ice  wagon.  An 
Atlanta  “Georgian”  reporter  who  inter¬ 
viewed  young  Epps  and  his  sister  on  the 
day  the  body  of  Mary  Phagan  was  dis¬ 
covered,  swore  that  young  Epps  then 
said  that  he  occasionally  rode  to  town 
witli  Mary  Phagan  on  the  car,  but  said 


nothing  about  being  on  the  car  with  her 
that  Saturday.  Young  Epps  had  an  over¬ 
weening  fondness  for  putting  himself  in 
thelimelight  even  in  his  own  neighborhood. 
He  is  now  in  the  Georgia  Reformatory. 

The  police  gave  to  the  newspapers 
mysterious  hints  of  telephone  operatives 
who  were  prepared  to  swear  to  certain 
damaging  conversations  over  the  pencil 
factory  line  on  the  night  of  the  tragedy, 
and  of  Mary  Phagan  having  been  called 
over  the  telephone  to  come  to  the  fac¬ 
tory;  but  Ihese  witnesses  never  material¬ 
ized  at  the  trial.  A  woman  of  the  under¬ 
world,  whose  connection  with  the  police 
of  Atlanta  is  beyond  dispute,  came  for¬ 
ward  with  the  most  circumstantial  story 
of  how  Frank  had  repeatedly  telephoned 
her  that  Saturday  night  between  6.30 
and  10  o’clock,  begging  for  a  room ;  that 
he  wanted  a  room  at  her  place  because 
he  implicitly  trusted  her;  that  it  was  a 
case  of  life  and  death — and  this  over  the 
telephone.  She  declared  that  Frank  had 
been  a  frequent  visitor  at  her  house,  and 
that  since  his  arrest  she  had  had  a 
secret  conference  with  him  in  the  jail. 
She  also  swore  that  she  had  been  offered 
large  sums  of  money  to  leave  the  city.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  a  card  party 
at  Frank’s  house  that  night,  and  there 
were  a  dozen  guests  in  the  room  where 
the  telephone  was  located.  Also,  Frank’s 
telephone  was  on  a  different  system  from 
this-  woman’s  telephone.  But  the  public 
did  not  know  these  facts,  Frank,  by  the 
advice  of  his  counsel,  remaining  silent 
during  all  these  developments. 

Stories  of  Frank’s  alleged  philandering 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  conduct  of 
his  whole  life,  filled  the  air,  every  one  of 
which  was  later — but  too  late — proved 
to  have  not  the  slightest  foundation  in 
fact.  Frank  was  practically  a  stranger 
in  Atlanta,  unknown  except  to  a  small 
circle.  He  is  of  a  rather  shy,  nervous, 
and  intellectual  temperament.  He  and  his 
wife  lived  with  Mrs.  Frank’s  parents.  On 
account  of  real  or  fancied  racial  preju¬ 
dice,  the  Jewish  people  of  Atlanta  move 
altogether  in  their  own  religious-social 
set.  Frank  was  president  of  the  local 
B’nai  Brith,  a  charitable  and  fraternal 
organization.  He  was  strictly  devoted 
to  his  business,  and  outside  his  own 
circle  was  little  known  in  Atlanta.  He 
had  lived  in  the  city  less  than  five  years. 
The  public  from  the  beginning  seemed 
ready  to  believe  anything  about  this 
young  Jewish  stranger  from  the  North. 
One  slander  was  multiplied  into  a  hun¬ 
dred,  and  all  were  accepted  without  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  state  of  public  fanaticism. 

The  ” Murder  Notes” 
AMONG  the  suspects  was  a  colored  man 
named  “Jim”  Conley,  who  had  been 
arrested  on  the  Thursday  succeeding  the 
murder  because  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
seen  washing  a  shirt  in  the  factory.  He 
was  a  floor  sweeper  employed  on  the 
fourth  floor.  Conley  lay  in  jail  for  three 
weeks,  almost  forgotten,  while  the  whirl¬ 
wind  of  calumny  had  been  swirling  about 
Frank's  head.  Then  it  was  discovered 
that  Conley  could  write.  The  significance 
of  this  discovery  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  near  the  body  of  Mary  Phagan 
were  found  a  pencil  and  two  pieces  of 
paper,  on  which  were  written  a  note  or 
notes,  addressed  to  Mary  Phagan’s 
mother,  which  the  murdered  girl  was 
“supposed”  to  have  written,  and  in  which 
she  told  her  mother  how  she  was  mur¬ 
dered,  giving  a  physical  description  of 
the  person  who,  according  to  the  notes, 
murdered  her.  This  description  was  ex¬ 
actly  the  reverse  of  “Jim”  Conley’s 
physical  characteristics.  The  notes  de¬ 
scribed  the  murderer  as  a  “long,  tall, 
sleam,  black  negro.”  Conley  is  short  and 
stout,  with  a  “ginger-cake”  complexion. 
These  notes  are  here  reproduced  with 
several  unprintable  words  elided. 

One  note  read  (in  pencil)  :  “Mam  that 
negro  hire(d)  down  here  did  this  i  went 
to  .  .  .  and  he  push(ed)  me  down  that 
hole  a  long  tall  negro  black  that  lioo  it 
wase  long  sleam  tall  negro  ...” 

This  note  was  crowded  toward  the  ex¬ 
treme  bottom  edge  of  the  page,  and  was 
therefore  evidently  the  first  note,  and  the 
writer  did  not  have  room  on  this  page  to 
finish;  either  that,  or  he  was  possessed 
by  a  desire  to  emphasize  still  more 
strongly  the  physical  characteristics  of 
the  “murderer.”  The  other,  or  second 
note  (in  pencil)  read :  “  .  .  .  but  that  long 
tall  black  negro  did  buy  his  slef.” 

One  of  the  first  efforts  of  the  police 
was  to  locate  the  author  of  these  notes. 
In  pursuance  of  this  purpose,  each  of  six 
suspects,  among  them  Frank  and  Newt 
Lee,  were  required  to  write  portions  of 
the  notes  for  comparison  of  handwriting. 
All  of  the  suspects  gave  specimens  of 
their  handwriting  without  hesitation  ex¬ 
cept  Conley,  who  claimed  that  he  could 
not  write.  The  proof  that  he  could  write 


A  STRIKING  proof  of 
Elgin  watchmaking 

skill  is  furnished  through  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  the  United  States 
Government  of  a  number  of  Elgin 
Watches  for  use  by  the  torpedo 
boat  flotilla  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 
These  are  the  first  and  only  American 
watches  ever  accepted  for  this  strenu¬ 
ous  service .  Only  after  six  months’ 
gruelling  tests  at  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Observatory  was  the  governmental 
O.  K.  put  upon  them.  This  pre¬ 
cision  of 

ELGIN  Watches 

assures  their  worthiness  as  life  companions. 
They  are  also  beautiful  —  and  they  are 
strong.  In  fact,  Elgin  Watches  combine  the 
qualities  which  make  them  eminently  fitted 

For  Christmas  Giving 

Besides  being  practical  gifts  —  everyday 
necessities — they  inspire  pride  of  possession. 
Elgin  owners  know  they  are  carrying  time¬ 
keepers  famous  for  a  half-century  —  the 
standard  watches  of  the  world. 

There  are  models  for  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  men  and  women,  for  railroad  men 
and  for  young  folks.  You  can  get  exactly 
the  right  model  for  the  person  you  have  in 
mind — at  the  price  you  have  in  mind. 

Here  are  four  fine  Elgin  Watches,  all 
suitable  for  gifts : 


LORD  ELGIN 

The  Masterwatch.  $135 

\oS8s. 


LADY  ELGIN 

A  dainty  Timekeeper  — 
pendant  and  bracelet.  A 
wide  range  of  prices. 


B.W.  RAYMOND  G.  M.  WHEELER 


The  Railroad  Man’s 
Watch.  $80  to  $32.50. 


The  Foremost  Medium 
Priced  Watch.  $50  to  $25. 


Ask  yourElgineer — your  local  jeweler — for 
further  proof  of  the  high  efficiency  of  every 
Elgin  Watch.  And  see  the  various  models, 
which  he  will  gladly  display  to  you. 

Write  us  for  booklet. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 
Elgin,  Illinois 
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COLLIER’S  FOR  DECEMBER  19, 


clean.  The  principle  is  right,  even  to  the 
mouthpiece  with  its  scientific  construction  to 
protect  the  tongue.  Buy  one  of  these  W  D  C 
pipes  with  the  triangle  trademark  that  has  been 
on  first-class  pipes  for  more  than  a  half-century. 
Guaranteed  against  burning  through  or  crack¬ 
ing.  Just  try  a  Wellington.  You’ll  like  it* 
25c,  35c,  50c  and  up.  At  good  dealers'. 

William  Demuth  &  Company 
New  York 


Made  in  America 


A  Good  Smoke 
and  a  Clean  Pipe 

— that's  what  you’ll  be  sure  to  get 
when  you  light  your  Wellington  and 
sit  back  for  the  quiet  hour.  The  well 
takes  all  the  saliva  and  keeps  the  bowl 
moisture-free.  The  tobacco  bums 
clear  down  to  the  last  grain.  And 
you’ll  have  no  trouble  keeping 


122  DOWN 

VJW^m  FREE  TRIAL 

\\ WlSm!  51  or  more  down,  according  to  size  and 
style,  enables  you  to  play  billiards  and 
pool  on  a  Burrow es  Table  of  your  own. 
Small  amount  each  month.  Prices  from  $15 
up.  Full  equipment  of  Balls, Cues, etc.,  free. 
Sizes  range  up  to  4 Yz  x  9  ft.  (standard). 


Home  Billiard  Table 

is  adapted  for  expert  play  and  home 
practice.  Portable — used  in  any 
room-ron  any  house  table  or  on 
its  own  legs  or  folding  stand. 
Quickly  set  aside— requires  almost  no 
room  when  not  in  use. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog 
explaining  free  trial  offer  with  prices 
terms  of  payment  and  testimonials 
from  thousands  of  owners. 

THE  E.  T.  BURRO  WES  CO. 

409  Centre  St.  Portland,  Me. 

Mfrs.  Burrowes  Rustless  Insect  Soreens  and 
Burrowes  Folding  Card  Tables 


SAIL  AWAY  TO  SUMMER! 


January,  February  and  March  are 
the  joyous,  outdoor  months  in 
gorgeous  blue-laved 

jJassau=2Mjamas 

Surf  Bathing,  Sailing,  Fishing,  Tennis, 
Golf,  Court  Golf,  Polo,  Pony  Racing, 
Dancing,  Cycling,  Driving,  English 
Rugby — 


All  Winter  Long! 

Accommodations  to  suit  all  tastes 
and  purses.  Steamer  service  under 
American  Flag.  Three  days  from 
New  York — seventeen  hours 
BAHAMAS  Y  from  Miami,  Florida. 

goveimX  Winter  temperature 

AGENT  Y  „  '  , 

Suite  E,  303  Fifth  \  averages  72  degrees. 
Ave.,  New  York  City  n.  World’s  most 

Please  mail  me  Bahamas  Y.  equable  climate 
Booklet.  Y  , ,  , 

Y.  — unequalled 

N“mr  .  X  as  a  health 

. .  Y  resort. 


wus  liiiitll.v  furnished  after  three  weeks 
by  Frank,  who  did  not  know  that  Con¬ 
ley’s  handwriting  had  not  been  compared 
with  the  handwriting  of  the  “murder 
notes,”  or  that  Conley  had  denied  that 
he  could  write — the  police  had  kept  those 
facts  to  themselves — but  the  credit  of  the 
discovery  was  denied  to  Frank  at  the 
time  and  claimed  by  the  police  with  sen¬ 
sational  flourish,  in  a  full-page  news¬ 
paper  story,  as  a  clever  piece  of  clair¬ 
voyant  detective  work.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Conley  was  a  keenly  sur¬ 
prised  negro  when  lie  discovered  from 
the  newspapers  (for  he  could  read,  al¬ 
though  he  denied  that  too)  that  the 
police  were  looking,  not  for  the  “long, 
tall,  sleam,  black  negro”  described  in  the 
notes,  hut  for  the  one  who  wrote  the  notes. 


Admits  Writing  “Murder  Notes  ” 


A  BANK  teller  supposed  to  he  an  expert 
declared  that  these  notes  were  in  the 
handwriting  of  Newt  Lee,  the  negro  night 
watchman;  another  bank  official  in  At¬ 
lanta  declared  they  were  in  the  disguised 
handwriting  of  Leo  Frank.  One  expert 
declared  that  the  notes  were  written  by 
the  murderer,  “a  shrewd  man,  with  in¬ 
tent  to  reflect  guilt  upon  an  illiterate 
negro.”  Thus  again  was  public  suspicion 
directed  against  Frank.  This  was  before 
the  discovery  that  Conley  could  write. 
These  notes  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
the  handwriting  of  “Jim”  Conley,  as 
he  afterward  confessed,  though  up  to  the 
time  of  the  trial  he  insisted  that  one  of 
the  notes  was  written  by  Frank  and  the 
other  by  himself.  But  the  notes  were  so 
obviously  in  the  handwriting  of  the  same 
person  that  the  police  made  him  change 
his  story  before  the  trial,  as  they  ad¬ 
mitted  they  had  made  him  change  it  in 
many  other  respects. 

Conley’s  presence  in  the  factory  was 
unknown  and  unsuspected  by  everyone 
connected  with  the  unravelment  of  the 
mystery  until  May  28,  ten  days  after  it 
was  discovered  he  could  write.  During 
all  that  time  he  denied  having  been  at 
the  factory  that  day — in  strong  contrast 
to  Frank,  who  promptly  admitted  he  had 
seen  the  little  girl  at  the  factory  and 
had  paid  her  off.  Frank  was  indicted 
after  the  police  and  the  prosecutor  knew 
that  Conley  had  admitted  the  authorship 
of  the  “murder  notes,”  but  the  Grand 
Jury  was  not  advised  of  this  fact.  The 
police  had  already  given  the  public  to 
understand  that  they  had  overwhelming 
evidence  of  Frank’s  guilt. 

“Jim”  Conley,  obliged  to  acknowledge 
authorship  of  the  “murder  notes”  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  police  that  he  could 
write,  and  by  a  comparison  of  the  “mur¬ 
der  notes”  with  his  handwriting,  finally 
admitted  that  he  was  at  the  factory  on 
Saturday.  This  admission  was  made 
after  the  visit  to  the  jail  of  a  woman  wit¬ 
ness  who  saw  a  negro  in  the  factory  en¬ 
trance  that  day.  During  this  visit  Conley 
was  noticeably  nervous.  One  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  testified  that  he  “chewed  his  lips 
and  twirled  a  cigarette  in  his  fingers;  fie 
didn’t  seem  to  know  how  to  hold  onto 
it;  fie  could  not  keep  his  feet  still.”  Con¬ 
ley  had  no  mission  at  the  factory  that 
day,  unless  his  story,  told  for  the  first 
time  at  the  trial,  was  true,  that  he  was 
there  at  Frank’s  direction,  fortified  with 
a  bottle  of  cheap  whisky,  to  see  that  no¬ 
body  entered  the  factory  during  Frank’s 
“flirtations.”  Frank  was  to  give  a  cer¬ 
tain  signal  from  the  second  floor  by 
stamping  with  his  feet,  when  the  front 
door  downstairs  was  to  be  locked  until 
such  time  as  he  whistled  “all  right,” 
when  the  door  was  to  he  unlocked. 

A  Drunken  Negro  in  the  Shadows 

IF  Mary  Phagan  went  down  the  stair¬ 
way  that  noon,  as  Frank  declared,  then 
she  was  in  plain  view,  with  her  silver 
mesh  bag  in  her  hand,  of  this  semiintoxi- 
cated,  lustful,  improvident,  and  impecuni¬ 
ous  negro,  who  lay  concealed  all  that 
morning  in  the  shadow  of  a  pile  of  pack¬ 
ing  boxes  stacked  at  the  foot  of  the  stair¬ 
way.  This  entrance  was  always  dark 
even  with  a  burning  gas  jet,  but  on  that 
Saturday  it  was  darker  than  usual  lie- 
cause  of  the  lowering  day  without  and 
because,  being  a  holiday,  the  gas  was 
extinguished.  At  the  foot  of  t lie  stair¬ 
way  was  an  elevator  shaft  which  led  to 
the  still  darker  cellar  or  basement,  and 
alongside  of  this  elevator  shaft  was  also 
a  trap  door  leading  to  the  basement  by 
means  of  a  ladder — the  “hole”  referred 
to  in  one  of  the  “murder  notes,”  if  my 
theory  of  this  crime  is  correct ;  for  the 
negro  made  the  notes  in  part  tell  truth, 
just  as  he  made  his  main  story  in  part 
tell  truth. 

On  the  Saturday  of  the  murder,  not¬ 
withstanding  it  was  a  holiday,  Frank, 
who  was  all  attention  to  business,  had 
gone  to  the  factory  to  catch  up  with  his 


work.  Several  people  were  in  and  out  of 
the  office  during  the  morning.  From 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
Frank  returned  from  his  lunch,  until  six 
(the  State  contended  that  Mary  Phagan 
was  murdered  on  the  second  floor  between 
twelve  o’clock  noon  .and  five  minutes 
after  twelve)  he  was  alone  in.  the  office 
working  on  a  financial  sheet  which  it 
was  his  custom  to  mail  each  Saturday  to 
the  stockholders  of  the  concern.  This 
sheet,  according  to  the  computation  of 
experts,  necessarily  occupied  him  at  least 
three  hours.  It  was  in  Frank’s  hand¬ 
writing.  without  a  trace  of  nervousness, 
and  with  but  one  slight  error  in  the  en¬ 
tire  calculation.  Both  sides  practically 
admitted  that  it  would  have  been  phys¬ 
ically  impossible  to  have  prepared  this 
sheet  in  his  own  handwriting  that  after¬ 
noon  if  Frank  had  murdered  the  girl  at 
noon.  Frank  was  nervous  after  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  body  next  morning — as  in¬ 
deed  was  everybody  else.'  The  factory  had 
to  be  closed  down  on  Monday  because 
of  hysteria  among  the  women  employees. 
He  could  therefore  hardly  have  been  the 
abnormal  creature  to  have  performed  this 
piece  of  intricate  calculation  and  pen¬ 
craft  without  trace  of  nervousness  or 
confusion.  The  State,  therefore,  inef¬ 
fectually  endeavored  to  show  that  this 
work  was  done  in  the  morning.  There 
was,  however,  the  testimony  of  too  many 
witnesses  who  had  been  in  and  out  of  the 
office  that  day  before  Frank  left  for 
lunch  to  have  left  this  matter  in  any 
doubt.  After  completing  this  statement, 
Frank  wrote  a  letter  in  his  own  hand¬ 
writing  to  his  uncle,  the  president  of  the 
pencil  company,  who  had  just  gone  North 
and  was  stopping  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin 
in  New  York,  on  his  way  to  Europe. 
That  letter  is  here  set  out  because  Solici¬ 
tor  General  Dorsey,  in  his  argument  to 
the  jury,  insisted  that  certain  sentences 
in  it  were  strong  indications  of  guilt : 

“Atlanta,  Ga.,  April  26,  1913. 

“Dear  Uncle — I  trust  that  this  finds 
you  and  dear  Tante  (Aunt)  well  after 
arriving  safely  in  New  York.  I  hope  that 
you  found  all  the  dear  ones  well  in 
Brooklyn  and  I  await  a  letter  from  you 
telling  me  how  you  find  things  there. 
Lucile  and  I  are  well. 

“It  is  too  short  a  time  since  you  left 
for  anything  startling  to  have  developed 
down  here.  The  opera  has  Atlanta  in 
its  grip,  but  that  ends  to-day.  I’ve  heard 
a  rumor  that  opera  will  not  be  given 
again  in  a  hurry  here. 

“To-day  was  ‘yontiff’  (holiday)  here, 
and  the  thin  gray  line  of  veterans,  smaller 
each  year,  braved  the  rather  chilly 
weather  to  do  honor  to  their  fallen  com¬ 
rades. 

“Inclosed  you  will  find  last  week’s  re¬ 
port.  The  shipments  still  keep  up  well, 
though  the  result  is  not  what  one  would 
wish.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  fac¬ 
tory,  etc.,  to  report.  Inclosed  please 
find  the  price  list  you  desired. 

“The  next  letter  from  me  you  should 
get  on  hoard  ship.  After  that  I  will 
write  to  the  address  you  gave  me  in 
Frankfurt. 

“With  much  love  to  you  both,  in  which 
Lucile  joins  me,  I  am, 

“Your  affectionate  nephew, 

“Leo  M.  Frank.” 

Perhaps  I  can  best  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  kind  of  “evidence”  produced 
against  Frank,  and  of  the  absolutely  un¬ 
founded  and  ridiculous  suspicions  against 
him  by  quoting  here  from  the  printed 
argument  of  Solicitor  General  Dorsey  to 
tile  jury : 

“Now  here  is  a  sentence  that  is  preg¬ 
nant  with  significance,  which  hears  the 
earmarks  of  the  guilty  conscience;  tremu¬ 
lous  as  he  wrote  it?  No,  he  could  shut 
his  eyes  and  write  and  make  up  a  finan¬ 
cial  sheet — lie’s  capable  and  smart,  won¬ 
derfully  endowed  intellectually,  but  here’s 
a  sentence  that,  if  I  know  human  nature 
and  know  the  conduct  of  the  guilty  con¬ 
science,  and  whatever  you  may  say  about 
whether  or  not  he  prepared  the  financial 
sheet  on  Saturday  morning,  here’s  a 
document  I’ll  concede  was  written  when 
he  knew  that  the  body  of  little  Mary 
Phagan,  who  died  for  virtue’s  sake,  lay 
in  the  dark  recesses  of  that  basement. 
‘It  is  too  short  a  time,’  he  says,  ‘since 
you  loft  for  anything  startling  to  have 
developed  down  here.’  Too  short !  Too 
short!  Startling!  But  ‘too  short  a 
time,’  and  that  itself  shows  that  the  das¬ 
tardly  deed  was  done  in  an  incredibly 
short  time.  And  do  you  tell  me,  honest 
men,  fair  men,  courageous  men,  true 
Georgians  seeking  to  do  your  duty,  that 
that  phrase,  penned  by  that  man  to  his 
uncle  on  Saturday  afternoon,  didn’t  come 
from  a  conscience  that  was  its  own  ac¬ 
cuser?  ‘It  is  too  short  a  time  since  you 
left  for  anything  startling  to  have  devel¬ 


oped  down  here.’  What  do  you  think  of 
that?  .  .  .  And  do  you  tell  me  that  this 
old  gentleman,  expecting  to  sail  for  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  man  who  wanted  the  price  list 
and  financial  sheet,  cared  anything  for 
those  old  heroes  in  gray?  And  isn’t  this 
sentence  itself  significant?  ‘To-day  was 
yontiff  (holiday)  here,  and  the  thin  gray 
line  of  veterans  here  braved  the  rather 
chilly  weather  to  do  honor  to  their  fallen 
comrades’;  and  this  from  Leo  M.  Frank, 
the  statistician,  to  the  old  man,  the  mil¬ 
lionaire,  or  nearly  so,  who  cared  so  little 
about  the  thin  gray  line  of  veterans,  hut 
who  cared  all  for  how  much  money  had 
been  gotten  in  by  the  pencil  factory.  .  .  . 
I  tell  you  that  that  letter  shows  on  its 
face  that  something  startling  had  hap¬ 
pened,  and  that  there  was  something  new 
in  the  factory,  and  I  tell  you  that  that  rich 
uncle,  then  supposed  to  he  withhis  kindred 
in  Brooklyn,  didn’t  care  a  flip  of  his  finger 
about  the  thin  gray  line  of  veterans.” 

If  there  is  any  evidence  of  guilt  in  this 
letter,  then  one  might  he  convicted  on  cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence  for  reciting  the 
Lord’s  prayer. 

Frank  explained  that  the  reason  he 
had  asked  Newt  Lee  to  report  at  four 
o’clock  on  Saturday  was  that  he  was  to 
have  gone  to  the  hall  game;  but  that  on 
account  of  the  raw  day  and  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  work  he  didn’t  go.  There 
was  therefore  no  occasion  for  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  watchman,  and  when  he  came, 
the  day  being  a  holiday,  he  had  told  Lee 
he  might  go  out  and  return  at  six. 

On  leaving  the  factory  that  night  at 
six.  Frank  had  found  at  the  street  en¬ 
trance,  in  conversation  with  the  watch¬ 
man,  a  man  named  Gantt,  a  former  time¬ 
keeper  and  chief  clerk  at  the  factory, 
who  had  been  discharged  by  Frank  some 
days  before  because  of  a  cash  shortage 
which  Gantt  had  refused  to  make  good. 
The  night  watchman  himself  testified 
that  Frank  had  told  him  that  he  had 
discharged  Gantt,  that  he  didn’t  want 
him  around  the  factory,  and  for  Lee  to 
watch  him  if  lie  saw  him  around. 

Gantt  was  a  large  man,  “six  feet  four 
inches,”  who  had  just  come  across  the 
street  from  a  saloon  and  was  apparently 
intoxicated.  He  wished  to  get  into  the 
factory  to  get  an  old  pair  of  shoes  which 
he  said  he  left  there.  Lee  swore  that  he 
thought  Frank  looked  startled  when  he 
ran  into  Gantt  at  the  door,  but  explained 
that  he  thought  Frank  feared  that  Gantt 
“might  do  him  dirt.”  After  some  hesi¬ 
tation,  Frank  told  Lee  to  go  into  the  fac¬ 
tory  with  Gantt,  to  see  that  he  got  his 
shoes,  to  see  him  out,  and  then  to  lock  up. 

Calling  the  Night  Watchman 

RANK  explained  that  immediately  on 
his  arrival  home,  and  at  half-past  six, 
he  had  called  I.ee  on  the  telephone,  hut 
was  unabletoget  him  ;  thatheagain  called 
him  at  seven  o’clock  when  Lee.  who  was 
supposed  to  punch  the  register  at  that 
hour,  would  he  sure  to  he  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  telephone;  that  he  had 
asked  if  Gantt  was  gone  and  if  every¬ 
thing  was  all  right  at  the  factory,  and 
that  Lee  had  answered  both  questions  in 
the  affirmative. 

Frank’s  explanation  was  that  Lee  had 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  factory  less  than 
three  weeks  at  the  time,  and  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  unwelcome  presence  of  Gantt 
in  the  factory  that  night,  it  was  not  un¬ 
usual  for  him  to  call  up  the  watchman, 
as  former  watchmen  well  knew;  that  the 
factory  had  no  regular  nocturnograph, 
with  stations  in  different  parts  of  the 
factory  where  the  night  watchman  would 
lie  compelled  to  punch:  and  that  having 
only  the  regular  register,  it  had  been  his 
custom  to  call  the  watchman  on  various 
pretexts,  even  as  late  as  eleven  o'clock 
at  night,  for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
himself  that  the  watchman  was  in  the 
factory,  awake  and  alert :  and  that  other 
officials  of  the  factory  as  well  as  himself 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  this.  I.ee, 
in  fact,  admitted  that  Mrs.  Frank,  as 
well  as  the  bookkeeper,  had  rung  him  up 
in  the  three  weeks  he  had  been  there. 
Negro  help  is  not  the  most  reliable  in 
tlie  world,  and  there  was  in  the  factory, 
in  addition  to  the  danger  from  fire,  valu¬ 
able  secret  machinery  which  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  safeguard.  That  Frank’s  anxiet'- 
was  not  wholly  unjustified  was  proved  by 
the  fact  that  Gantt  hung  around  the  fac¬ 
tory  some  time  and  went  into  the  office  and 
used  the  telephone  while  lie  was  there. 

Dismissing  for  the  moment  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  “murder  notes”  and  the 
story  of  Conley’s  doings  on  that  Satur¬ 
day,  let  us  turn  to  the  developments 
which  moved  the  police  to  place  Conley’s 
apparent  guilt  on  Frank,  and  to  make 
Conley  the  crooked,  unstable,  crumbling, 
broken  rod  of  Justice. 

(Tn  be  Concluded 
NEXT  WEEK) 
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the  exciting 
run  or 


•onception.  it  will  >>c 
that  Harvard  offered  fully  as 
unioh  of  advanced  football  as 
Ins  been  scmmi  on  any  field  for 
,-ears.  Their  attack  did  not  provide  as 
nncli  of  this  as  did  their  defense. 

The  man  who  was  willing  to  divorce 
ittention  long  enough  from 
nnusement  of  watching  a  runner 
i  tackier  seize  an  opponent,  and  instead 
ittend  every  time  to  the  placing  of  the 
Harvard  defense  and  the  attitudes  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  men  when  the  hall  was  in 
rtlay,  saw  a  great  deal  more  of  science 
Hid  skill  than  the  gridiron  has  offered  us 
in  the  last  three  years. 

At  times,  even  in  midfield,  at  the 
actual  snap  of  the  ball  by  her  opponent, 
lot  one  of  Harvard’s  team  was  in  a  tradi¬ 
tional  position  of  defense  as  exhibited  by 
most  football  elevens  to-day.  Further¬ 
more.  even  when  closer  to  the  goal  line 
Harvard  drew  in  her  defense,  the  men  in 
her  forward  line  were  not  down  low  and 
with  one  foot  extended  backward  for  a 
brace  ready  to  shoot  into  their  opponents. 
They  were  crouched,  it  is  true,  and  the 
middle  men  were  close  up  to  the  end  of 
the  ball,  but  their  feet  were  drawn  up 
and  their  crouch  was  the  preparation  for 
a  spring  directly  upward,  their  out- 
shooting  hands  meeting  their  opponents’, 
thus  leaving  those  hands  ready  to  act 
further.  At  the  same  time  they  avoided 
getting  their  heads  buried  under  the  line. 

Harvard  Hits  Hard 

THESE  men  did  not  charge  in  a  straight 
line, they  converged  instead,  or,  rather, 
their  charge  was  somewhat  diagonal  (as 
necessity  might  demand)  to  the  line,  so 
that  they  occupied  far  more  space  ef¬ 
fectively  than  a  man  charging  straight 
through.  And  they  never  were  forced 
into  a  position  in  that  charge,  where, 
after  the  impact  of  their  hands  on  their 
opponents’,  they  could  not.  get  a  look  at 
what  was  coming.  It  was  a  defense  that 
might  be  forced  a  little:  it  was  a  de¬ 
fense  that  occupied  an  enormous  amount 
of  space  laterally  compared  to  that  of 
many  teams,  and  admitted  of  few  clean 
breaks.  The  only  really  vulnerable 
point  against  them  was  found  by  Ee- 
Gore’s  forward  passes  after  a  run  and 
turn.  It  might  he  said  in  extenuation 
that  this  young  man  is  certainly  a  wizard 
at  throwing  a  football. 

Now  for  Harvard’s  attack.  It  had 
a  perfect  deception  in  it  as  against  any 
low.  straight  charging  line,  the  handling 
of  the  hall  being  always  masked.  Other¬ 
wise  it  was  comparatively  simple.  Har¬ 
vard  had  in  Mahan,  with  his  runs  from 
short-kicking  formation,  the  most  solid, 
smothering  interference  thrown  upon  an 
end  and  tackle  that  can  possibly  he  made 
out  of  six  men,  and  in  all  plays  the 
cleaning  up  of  secondary  defense  was 
a  prime  feature.  Incidentally,  the  foot¬ 
ball  season  of  1014  confirmed  the  predic¬ 
tion  made  in  these  columns  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1913,  as  follows : 

“If  some  patron  of  football  would  send 
East  some  of  the  backs  of  the  New  Zea¬ 
land  team,  who  played  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  this  would  offer  a  possibility  of 
one  of  the  most  suggestive  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  passing  skill  that  could  be  im¬ 
agined.  American  players  have  indulged 
in  their  own  game  so  long  that  it  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  persuade  an  American 
back  to  spend  the  necessary  time  in  ac¬ 
quiring  skill  at  passing — not  alone  for¬ 
ward  passing,  but  even  passing  back. 

“A  convincing  experiment  would  be  to 
take  six  of  these  New  Zealanders  and 
put  them  on  one  of  our  varsity  teams  in 
the  East  in  the  following  positions :  two 
ends,  the  quarter,  two  half  backs,  and  a 
full  back.  Then,  after  two  or  three  days’ 
practice,  a  team  made  up  of  an  All-Amer¬ 
ica  line  from  tackle  to  tackle,  and  with 
these  half  dozen  New  Zealanders,  would 
open  the  eyes  of  all  our  American  players 
to  the  possibilities  of  the  passing  game.” 

Lessons  from  North  and  South 

SEVERAL  of  our  American  teams  tried 
the  experiment  of  having  Canadian 
Rugby  players  come  down  and  give  a 
demonstration  of  this  lateral  passing. 
One  or  two  of  them  followed  it  up  con¬ 
sistently,  and  thus  opened  the  way  to 
a  new  form  of  our  American  game.  The 
team  that  carried  it  to  its  highest  pitch  of 
perfection  was  Yale  under  Coach  Hinkey, 
but  he  was  handicapped  at  the  same  time 
by  an  almost  entirely  green  line. 

Very  few  in  the  North  understand  the 
conditions  of  what  is  generally  known 
as  “Southern  football.”  There  are  really 
three  main  groups.  That  section  of  the 
South  which  is  nearest  Mason  and 
Dixon’s  line  found  on  the  eve  of  the 
final  contest  this  year  two  leading  teams 
in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Tandy, 
the  center  of  Nogth  Carolina,  is  one  of 
the  good  centers  of  the  year.  Virginia, 
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however.  <>n  Thanksgiving  Day  demon¬ 
strated  her  superiority  over  North  Caro¬ 
lina  conclusively.  - 

Farther  south  the  real  Southland  had 
likewise  two  teams  which  had  not  been 
beaten  and  which  played  sterling  foot¬ 
ball,  namely  Auburn  and  Tennessee.  Au¬ 
burn  had  a  good  center  in  I’itts,  and 
Taylor  was  a  strong  guard.  Tennessee 
had  a  capital  tackle  in  Kelley;  Georgia  a 
good  quarter  and  back-field  man  in  Pad- 
dock.  and  Vanderbilt  a  good  half  in  Curry. 

In  the  Southwest 

SOUTHERN  football  gains  rapidly  in 
quality  and  prestige,  and  the  coaches 
of  the  various  teams  are  producing  in¬ 
creasingly  good  results.  In  the  Southwest 
the  University  of  Texas  has  maintained 
its  leadership  and  lias  a  good  team.  Had 
Virginia  come  north  to  meet  Yale  in 
some  other  year  when  the  New  Haven 
team  had  not  developed  her  lateral  pass¬ 
ing,  the  result  would  have  been  at  least 
far  closer,  for  in  many  respects  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  team  showed  up  especially  well. 
Indeed,  Gooch,  the  Virginia  quarter,  is 
one  of  the  strongest  in  the  country.  Vir¬ 
ginia's  work  was  most  noteworthy  in 
runs  from  kick  formation.  An  idea  of 
how  the  forward  pass  is  used  in  the 
South  can  he  gathered  from  the  Texas- 
Mississippi  game.  Texas  tried  31  for¬ 
ward  passes,  succeeded  with  13.  and 
made  by  these  22 7  yards,  while  Missis¬ 
sippi  tried  17.  succeeded  with  <1.  and 
made  by  its  use  131  yards,  one  resulting 
in  a  touchdown  from  mid-field. 

The  Missouri  Valley  Conference  cham¬ 
pionship  went  deservedly  to  Nebraska, 
which  on  November  14  met  Kansas  at 
Lincoln,  where  the  two  undefeated  teams 
fought  out  the  local  issue.  Nebraska  set¬ 
tled  that  issue  conclusively  by  a  score  of 
no  less  than  35  to  0.  With  Halligan  at 
tackle  and  Rutherford  and  Chamberlain 
as  half  backs — the  former  184  pounds 
and  the  latter  190.  and  a  man  of  remark¬ 
able  speed — one  can  imagine  the  char¬ 
acter  of  their  offense. 

Southern  California  had  a  most  suc¬ 
cessful  season.  Pomona  finally  winning 
by  defeating  Occidental,  3  to  0,  before 
more  than  ten  thousand  people,  the 
largest  crowd  ever  gathered  there. 

Better  Than  Ever 

THE  material  for  the  selection  of  the 
All- America  Team  of  1914  is  especially 
strong  in  many  respects.  As  far  as  the 
back  field  is  concerned,  there  is  material 
for  easily  a  half  dozen  first-class  elevens, 
while  when  one  takes  the  country  over 
the  forward  line  is  also  well  provided 
for.  although  it  contains  far  fewer  stars 
in  number  than  the  back  field.  As  spited 
formerly  in  these  columns,  no  first-class 
squad  would  think  of  entering  a  cam¬ 
paign  without  three  available  players  for 
each  position,  and  consequently  the  se¬ 
lection  of  the  All-America  team  is  always 
a  team  of  thirty-three  men.  divided  into 
first,  second,  and  third  strings.  On  the 
first  eleven  the  ends  would  be  Hardwick 
of  Harvard  and  O’Hearn  of  Cornell,  both 
preeminently  stars  in  their  positions.  At 
right  and  left  tackle  would  be  Ballin  of 
rrinceton  and  Trumbull  of  Harvard,  who, 
if  flanked  as  they  can  be  on  this  All- 
America  team,  by  proper  assistance  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left,  would  be  un¬ 
beatable  in  the  positions.  At  guard,  Pen- 
nock  of  Harvard,  as  chosen  bythe  writer 
for  the  last  two  years,  becomes  a  cer¬ 
tainty  again,  while  the  other  guard’s  po¬ 
sition  has  been  earned  by  Chapman  of 
Illinois,  through  a  season  in  which  he 
has  been  the  bulwark  of  the  middle  sec¬ 
tion  of  his  team,  which  won  the  Middle- 
West  championship. 

McEwan  of  West  Point  secures  the 
center  position  through  all-round  ex¬ 
cellence,  especially  in  his  big  game,  just 
beating  out  DesJardien  of  Chicago,  who 
held  the  position  last  year.  The  quarter¬ 
back  position  goes  to  Ghee  of  Dartmouth, 
closely  pressed  by  Barrett  of  Cornell, 
Wilson  of  Yale,  and  Prichard  of  West 
Point.  Ghee,  after  he  found  how  to 
handle  his  engine  of  attack,  did  it  mar¬ 
velously  well,  and  is  individually  a  won¬ 
derful  runner,  a  remarkable  forward 
passer,  a  deadly  tackier,  and  a  man  who 
can  stand  a  lot  of  punishment  and  last 
through  the  season.  Behind  him  stands 
a  trio  in  -which  the  first  selection  is  a 
foregone  conclusion,  the  best  all-round 
back-field  man  in  the  country  by  all  odds, 
Mahan  of  Harvard.  The  second  position 
goes  to  Bradlee  of  Harvard.  He  is  the 
sturdiest  and  strongest  line-plunging  back 
on  the  gridiron,  and,  most  necessary  to 
this  All-America  team,  his  defensive  work 
stamps  him  as  the  best  to  back  up  a  line 
that  we  have  seen  in  two  years, 
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tween  his  line  breaking  and  de¬ 
fense  he  is  ideal  and  he  is.  like 
Ghee,  a  man  who  can  stand 
the  vicissitudes  and  pounding 
<>f  the  season.  The  last  place  is  the 
hardest  of  all.  but  Maulbetsch  of  Michi¬ 
gan  gets  it  by  a  shade  over  Spiegel  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson  because  his 
style  of  running  is  so  unexpected  to  the 
opponents,  as  was  proved  repeatedly, 
and  especially  in  his  ability  to  constantly 
pierce  the  Harvard  defense,  which,  as 
everyone  knows,  was  especially  strong. 

The  team,  therefore,  as  finally  selected, 
would  have  tremendous  offensive  strength, 
with  the  contrast  between  Maulbetsch’s 
low-sliooting,  dodging  runs.  Brad  lee’s  line 
plunging,  Mahan’s  runs  off  tackle,  and 
especially  from  sliort-kick  formation. 
Then  we  have  the  forward  passing  of 
Malian  and  Ghee,  with  two  excellent  re¬ 
ceivers  in  Hardwick  and  O’Hearn;  while 
for  kicking,  Mahan  is  equally  proficient 
at  punting  and  drop-kicking. 

Mighty  Men  and  True 

( )W,  as  to  the  offensive  strength  of 
the  line,  with  Pennock  and  Ballin 
on  one  side  to  open  holes,  and  Chapman 
and  Trumbull  on  the  other,  and  with 
McEwan  in  between  Pennock  and  Chap¬ 
man  to  split  up  the  middle,  if  that  part 
of  the  opponents’  line  was  found  at  all 
shaky,  the  backs  could  be  sure  of  strik¬ 
ing  the  soft  spots.  Then  Hardwick’s 
coming  around  from  end  has  already 
been  proved  a  terrible  weapon  against 
Harvard’s  opponents.  Ghee'  ran  two- 
thirds  the  length  of  the  field  after  re¬ 
ceiving  a  kick-off  in  the  Princeton  game, 
and  is  likely  at  any  time  to  put  the 
opponents  in  distress  by  running  a  kick 
hack  past  the  point  from  which  it 
was  punted,  and  Mahan  has  the  same 
ability. 

On  defense  the  line,  as  it  stands,  is 
a  marvel,  and  every  man  has  been  tested 
in  games  this  season.  The  ends  have 
speed  and  the  rest  of  the  line  has  power, 
and  behind  it  is  Bradlee — the  sturdiest 
man  on  the  gridiron  to-day  when  it 
comes  to  hitting  a  runner  as  he  comes 
through — with  Maulbetsch  and  Mahan 
for  speed  or  pursuit,  and  Ghee’s  final 
tackling  ability  as  the  last  resort. 

As  for  the  second  eleven,  its  offensive 
strength,  by  means  of  what  has  been 
termed  the  “aerial  route.”  would  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  first,  for  Le- 
Gore  has  no  equal  in  his  ability  to  hu 
the  forward  pass,  and  in  Merrillat  and 
Brann  he  has  two  choice  receivers. 
Cahall  can  score  field  goals  when  given 
the  smallest  opportunity,  and  Spiegel  is 
a  puzzle  to  any  line  with  his  speed  and 
dodging  runs,  while  Barrett  and  LeGore 
are  both  especially  dangerous  in  their 
ability  to  run  back  kicks.  It  would  be 
a  team  that  depended  upon  forward  pass¬ 
ing  and  open-field  running  rather  than 
line  breaking,  but  when  in  scoring  mood, 
and  against  any  defense  that  did  not 
especially  protect  against  forward  pass¬ 
ing,  it  would  keep'things  moving. 

The  third  team,  like  the  first,  would 
have  line-smashing  ability  in  Whitney 
and  Talman,  while  Solon  could  also  be 
called  back  (though  he  played  end  last 
year  on  Minnesota,  he  has  been  used  as 
a  hack-field  man  this  season)  for  run¬ 
ning  or  kicking.  It  would  have  in  Wil¬ 
son  a  defensive  back-field  man  nearly  as 
powerful  as  Bradlee,  and  in  Pogue  a 
wonderful  open-field  runner. 

Altogether,  if  each  one  of  these  teams 
played  the  other  two.  the  odds  would  not 
be  heavy  on  any  of  the  games  either  way. 
but  the  first  team  could  stand  the  hardest 
season,  and  an  All-America  team  must 
possess  the  prime  factor  of  endurance. 

Postscriptum 

ESIDES  the  men  mentioned  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  elevens,  there  are  a 
number  who  should  be  commented  upon 
because  of  tlieir  work.  The  quarter 
backs  Prichard  of  West  Point,  Logan  of 
Harvard,  Clark  of  Illinois,  Pultz  of  Pur¬ 
due,  Gooch  of  Virginia,  and  Russell  of 
Chicago  are  all  of  a  high  class,  and  there 
have  been  years  when  any  one  of  them 
would  have  had  a  good  chance  in  an  All- 
America  selection.  In  the  hack-field  po¬ 
sitions,  this  is  true  of  Hastings  and  Miller 
of  Piitsburgh,  Toolan  of  Williams,  Wes- 
cott  of  Tufts,  Chamberlain  and  Ruther¬ 
ford  of  Nebraska — two  men  of  remark¬ 
able  speed  and  weighing  190-odd  pounds 
—stars  in  their  section.  In  the  line, 
Coolidge  of  Harvard,  Squier  and  Graves 
of  Illinois,  and  Cherry  of  Ohio  State,  all 
ends,  are  especially  worthy  of  mention. 
At  tackle,  Toohey  of  Rutgers.  Cochran 
of  Michigan,  and  Shull  of  Chicago  are 
reliable.  At  guard,  Trenkman  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  Overin  of  Pomona,  and  Routh  of 
Purdue  can  bolster  up.  any  line,  while 
Journeay  of  Penn  is  a  sturdy  center,  as 
is  also  Raynsford  of  Michigan. 
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Life  at  an  Army's  Base 

( Concluded  from  page  II) 


our  arms  it  is  another  matter  with 
them,”  he  said,  “but  when  we  are  un¬ 
armed  even  words  can  wound.” 

“What  is  going  to  he  the  end  of  it  all?” 
I  asked. 

He  shook  his  head.  “I  hope  we  shall 
be  able  to  make  some  terms  possible  to 
ourselves  before  we  have  lost  too  much.” 
[It  must  be  remembered  that  this  con¬ 
versation  took  place  after  the  battle  of 
the  Marne.  Since  then  German  hatred 
against  England  has  been  worked  up  by 
a  vigorous  campaign  of  lies.] 

I  could  not  bring  myself  even  to  men¬ 
tion  the  subject  of  Belgium  to  them,  but 
he  was  quite  genuinely  enthusiastic  about 
the  English  army.  “I  thought  I  knew  a 
good  deal  about  your  army,”  he  said,  “but 
I  have  known  more  of  it  in  the  last  ten 
days  than  in  all  my  military  career. 
Your  troops  are  very  fine,”  he  said,  “and 
they  are  splendidly  led.  That  retire¬ 
ment” — he  whistled — “it  was  marvelous  ! 
I  don’t  know  any  troops  that  could  have 
done  it  and  at  the  same  time  made  such 
a  terrible  fight.” 

While  we  were  talking,  half  a  battalion 
of  kilted  Gordon  Highlanders  came 
swinging  by  to  act  as  guard  to  the  pris¬ 
oners.  He  looked  appreciatively  at  the 
steady  ranks  and  the  free,  rhythmic 
movement  of  the  march,  and  he  nodded 
his  head.  “We  have  none  finer,”  he  said 
quietly,  “none  finer.” 

And  the  compliment  seemed  one  worth 
having  when  presently  the  German  pris¬ 
oners  were  formed  into  fours  and  began 
to  take  column  formation.  I  said  good- 
by  to  my  friendly  enemy  and  watched 
him  take  his  place  with  the  other  officers 
at  the  head  of  the  column. 

At  the  word  of  command  the  bayonets 
rang  home  into  their  sockets  with  a 
pleasant  jingle  all  down  the  line  of 
Highlanders.  The  sun  struggled  through 
the  mist,  and  the  column  moved  off  in  a 
haze  of  golden  dust,  the  river  of  gray 
flowing  between  two  thin  lines  of  khaki 
that  were  tipped  with  bright  silver  where 
the  sun  was  reflected  on  the  bayonets  and 
on  the  drawn  swords  of  the  officers. 

The  prisoners  did  not  march  as  a  mili¬ 
tary  unit,  but  simply  as  a  body  of  men ; 
yet  it  was  impossible,  even  for  eyes  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  stalwart  ranks  of  the 
British,  not  to  admire  these  big,  powerful- 
looking  troopers  of  the  German  cavalry. 


“ Not  a  Drum  Was  Heard’* 

“C'UNERAL  party  here,  sir,”  says  the 

F  orderly,  putting  his  head  in  at  the 
door  of  the  sunny,  well-ordered  room. 
lTou  look  out  the  window  and  see  that  a 
company  has  been  halted  in  the  road  in 
front  of  the  building,  and  that  a  some¬ 
what  nervous  and  unaccustomed  young 
lieutenant  is  anxiously  looking  about  for 
some  one  to  tell  him  what  he  ought  to 
do.  In  front  of  the  hospital  gate  an 
ordinary  baggage  cart  with  its  sides  re¬ 
moved  represents  the  gun  carriage  of 
more  punctilious  times,  and  the  usual 
French  crowd  is  gathered  round  the  gate. 

It  is  only  a  Tommy’s  funeral,  a  more 
than  daily  incident,  a  mere  Base  Detail. 
Although  I  am  no  lover  of  black  cere¬ 
monials,  yet  when  duties  to  the  living 
did  not  stand  in  the  way  I  found  some¬ 
thing  akin  to  pleasure  in  accompanying 
my  friend  the  chaplain  on  his  lonely 
tramp  to  the  last  resting  place  of  these 
private  soldiers.  An  officer  has  many 
friends  and  acquaintances,  but  there  is 
nothing  more  lonely  than  the  Tommy’s 
funeral  in  a  foreign  land,  and  I  used  to 
feel  that  the  presence  of  some  one  who 
had  no  official  reason  to  be  there,  and  yet 
could  officially  represent  many  who  could 
not  be  there,  supplied  a  little  touch  of 
friendship  that  might  otherwise  be  lack¬ 
ing.  So  presently  we  went  to  the  little  tool 
house  in  the  garden  which  we  used  as  a 
mortuary  and  superintended  the  lifting 
out  from  it  of  the  case  of  plain  boards 
that  contained  what  was  left  of  some  un¬ 
known  man  who  died  at  his  post.  Un¬ 
known,  for,  although  there  was  a  name  in 
the  register  and  a  ticket  lay  nailed  to 
the  lid  of  the  coffin,  there  was  no  human 
being  there  who  had  known  the  man  in 
life,  except  possibly  the  padre,  who  had 
brought  a  little  friendship  and  love  into 
his  dying  hours,  and  talked  to  him  of  the 
things  that  had  been  as  well  as  of  the 
things  that  shall  be. 

Sometimes  at  the  foot  of  the  coffin  we 
found  scrawled  in  the  blue  indelible  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  stores  the  letters  R.  I.  P., 
with  initials  appended ;  and  sometimes  a 
little  bunch  of  autumnal  flowers  that  some 
hard  hand  had  gathered  where  they 
bloomed  unnoticed  amid  all  this  martial 
circumstance  and  commotion.  And  then 
we  would  spread  the  Union  .Tack  on  the 
coffin,  and  whisper  hints  to  the  unac¬ 
customed  young  officer ;  and  while  the 


funeral  party  was  formed  up  on  either 
side  with  sloped  arms  the  rough  coffin 
was  borne  out  to  the  cart,  and  the  slow 
progress  to  the  cemetery  begun. 

The  Funeral  Drill  lays  down  that  the 
party  shall  proceed  at  a  slow  march  with 
reversed  arms ;  but  it  is  not  every  com¬ 
pany  in  war  time  that  knuows  how  to 
slow  march,  nor  even  how  to  carry  arms 
at  the  reverse ;  nor  is  it  every  eager 
young  lieutenant,  burning  for  the  trenches 
of  the  border  valleys,  that  is  versed  in 
all  the  intricacies  of  funeral  drill.  So  ! 
sometimes  the  party  marched  in  front 
and  sometimes  behind  the  coffin;  some¬ 
times  the  escort  bore  their  arms  reversed 
and  sometimes  it  bore  no  arms  at  all. 


A  Little  Grave  in  France 


BUT  it  made  little  difference  to  the 
true  reverence  and  solemnity  of  the 
pageant.  Up  toward  the  town  clock,  turn 
to  the  left  along  the  Ville  Martin  road, 
turn  to  the  right  again,  past  the  electric¬ 
ity  station,  and  up  the  long  straight  road 
at  the  end  of  which  the  great  water 
tower  marked  the  cemetery  of  our  desti¬ 
nation.  It  was  weary  and,  on  those  Sep¬ 
tember  afternoons,  a  hot  and  dusty 
march ;  silent  but  for  the  tramp  of  feet, 
drab  in  color  save  for  the  bright  hues 
of  the  flag  on  the  coffin.  But  everywhere 
as  we  went  along  soldiers  going  about 
their  business — men  in  ambulance  wag¬ 
ons,  army  service  corps  sergeants  driv¬ 
ing  carts  full  of  stores,  staff  officers  in 
motor  cars,  men  on  leave,  and  men  on 
fatigue — all  turned  and  stood  at  the  sa¬ 
lute  as  we  passed.  The  civilians  stared 
and  removed  their  hats,  or  now  and  then 
crossed  themselves  as  the  wagon  rumbled 
and  bounced  past  them  up  the  rough  road. 

Often  I  looked  from  my  place  behind 
the  white-robed  chaplain  at  the  straight 
backs  of  the  escort,  covered  with  stained 
and  dusty  khaki,  flanking  thecart  on  either 
side,  and  wondered  what  their  thoughts 
were.  At  last  we  arrived  at  the  cemetery 
gates,  where  a  necessary  but  character¬ 
istically  French  ceremony  had  to  be  gone 
through — the  giving  of  a  receipt  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  a  permit  for  a  man  to  be 
buried.  For  one  cannot  even  enter 
these  gates  without  a  pass,  although 
the  invisible  sentry  who  guards  them 
makes  no  challenge.  Finally,  through 
the  long  avenue  of  ornate  French 
monuments,  we  come  to  the  bare  clay 
patch  where  a  dozen  graves  are  yawning ; 
there,  by  direction  of  the  sexton  and  his 
perspiring  assistants,  to  a  halt  alongside 
one  of  the  gaps  in  the  clay.  A  little  more 
confusion  and  whispered  directions  and 
shuffling  of  the  khaki  ranks  into  some 
kind  of  order  on  the  uneven  ground,  and 
then  an  English  voice  begins  to  read  the 
words  that  express  the  sorrow  and  hope 
of  English  hearts. 


To  Await  the  Reveille  .  .  . 

OFTEN  some  of  the  French  women, 
who  are  always  present  as  onlookers 
at  these  ceremonies,  would  come  forward 
at  the  last  and  lay  a  bunch  of  flowers  on 
the  coffin  of  the  unknown — a  little  touch 
of  friendship  and  fraternity  that  took 
away  something  of  the  ugliness  and  bare¬ 
ness  and  loneliness  of  the  scene.  Also  the 
padre  with  whom  I  kept  company  on  so 
many  of  these  solemn  journeys  in  nearly 
every  case  knew  something  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  man  he  was  burying, 
and  would  add,  when  the  solemn  ap¬ 
pointed  words  were  near  their  end,  a  lit¬ 
tle  prayer  of  his  own ;  mentioning  there 
by  the  grave  in  France  some  little  child, 
or  wife,  or  mother  in  England,  and  com¬ 
memorating  in  a  few  simple  sentences 
what  of  courage  or  bravery  or  endurance 
the  poor  departed  brother  might  have 
shown ;  thus  in  his  own  plain  and  beau¬ 
tiful  words  giving  a  last  expression  to 
the  identity  that  was  to  disappear  for¬ 
ever.  And  then  the  three  hollow  thuds 
of  clay  on  wood,  the  words  of  benedic¬ 
tion,  and  another  brave  man  was  left  to 
await  the  reveille  of  some  other  and 
better  order  of  things. 

With  the  words  of  command  ringing 
out  sharp  again,  the  military  order  was 
resumed  and  the  escort  marched  back  to 
its  camp.  More  slowly  we  would  walk 
hack  along  the  dusty  road  round  the 
corner  by  the  electricity  station,  to  the 
right  by  the  town  clock,  and  back  to 
where  the  incoming  tide  was  whispering 
and  plashing  on  the  sands;  meeting  on 
the  way  other  processions  just  like  our 
own,  and  knowing  that  to-morrow,  in  all 
probability,  we  also  would  he  wending 
our  steps  hack  again  along  the  same 
road.  For  although  the  soldier’s  end 
may  be  a  lonely  one  his  loneliness  ends 
with  the  grave.  There  the  ranks  are 
close  and  the  companf  worth  keeping — 
the  company  of  the  noble  and  the  brave. 
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Birdie’s  Sane  Christmas 


Mr.  James  Aloysius  Conroy,  shining 
light  in  the  office  of  the  City  Attorney  as 
well  as  in  the  County  Democracy  March¬ 
ing  Club,  called  on  Miss  McMullen  that 
evening  with  considerable  elation,  which 
he  was  not  wholly  able  to  conceal.  Long 
an  ardent,  though  practically  hopeless, 
admirer  of  that  capable  young  woman, 
he  had  received  with  delighted  surprise 
a  telephone  message  inviting  him  to  call 
for  the  discussion  of  a  legal  matter  in 
which  she  was  interested. 

“Jimmie,  how  strong  is  the  Mastodon 
Construction  Company  at  the  City  Hall?” 
Rirdie  demanded  after  Mr.  Conroy  was 
comfortably  seated  in  Billy  Sheehan’s 
favorite  chair. 

“Not  so  very.  They  give  us  a  lot  of 
trouble  with  violations,”  he  said,  “and 
the  chief  isn’t  very  keen  for  them.  Of 
course  they  come  through  with  a  cam¬ 
paign  contribution  every  so  often,  but 
they  get  their  bumps  just  the  same.” 

“Good.  I  want  somebody  to  go  after 
them  for  a  settlement  in  a  personal- 
injury  case,”  Miss  McMullen  returned. 

‘I  think  they’re  due  to  kick  in  with  a 
few  hundred  without  making  any  fuss — 
you  ought  to  know  how  to  handle  it.” 

Mr.  Conroy  smiled — the  satisfied  smile 
of  assurance  and  self-confidence. 

“Friend  of  yours,  Birdie?”  he  asked. 

“Well,  he  doesn’t  spend  his  Sunday 
evenings  here,”  she  returned.  “He’s  a 
poor  zob  with  a  wife  and  five  children 
who  lives  around  the  corner  here.  One 
of  the  Mastodon  Company’s  ladders  broke 
under  him  a  couple  of  months  ago,  and 
he’s  been  living  on  the  county  ever  since, 
with  a  gam  in  splints  and  not  a  jitney 
from  the  company.” 

“That  sounds  pretty  easy,”  the  lawyer 
said.  “You’re  sure  the  ladder  broke?” 

“Werveke  ought  to  know — he  did  the 
Kellerman  off  it  with  a  hod  of  bricks 
pacing  him  all  the  way,”  said  Birdie. 

“Of  course,  I  couldn’t  appear  in  the 
matter,”  Conroy  suggested,  “being  in  the 
City  Attorney’s  office.” 

“Certainly  not.  But  you  could  handle 
the  whole  business  and  have  some  broth¬ 
er-in-law  do  the  appearing,”  Miss  Mc¬ 
Mullen  said.  “There  isn’t  any  contingent 
fee  in  this  either,  Jimmie.  What  we  get 
all  goes  to  this  Werveke  outfit.” 

“Sure!  Why,  you  don’t  think — ” 

“All  right.  Go  to  it,  then,”  Birdie 
said.  “We  don’t  want  any  long-winded 
suit  and  appeals  for  the  next  five  years. 
These  people  need  the  money  right  now.” 

“I  guess  I  can  get  him  about  five 
hundred  for  an  absolute  release,”  Mr. 
Conroy  said.  “I  know  Philbin,  their 
general  counsel,  like  a  book.  He’s  been 
a  candidate  for  Circuit  Judge  the  last 
ten  years  or  so  and  he’d  give  his  right 
eye  to  put  it  over.  Give  me  this  fellow’s 
name  and  address,  Birdie,  and  I’ll  call 
up  Philbin  to-morrow.” 

MISS  McMULLEN’S  activities  saw  no 
cessation  in  the  next  two  days. 
With  the  vision  of  little  Emil  Werveke’s 
handmade  railroad  train  and  Johnnie’s 
aeroplane  before  her  she  made  a  round  of 
the  toyshops  in  Halsted  Street  and  gath¬ 
ered  enough  assorted  plunder  of  a  ju¬ 
venile  and  Christmasy  nature  to  fill  a 
trunk.  Between  whiles  she  stopped  in 
at  Deist’s  grocery  and  market  to  order 
a  Christmas  dinner  for  the  Wervekes 
and  a  few  things  for  the  day  following — 
and  perhaps  adayor  twoafterthat.  It  was 
Wednesday  afternoon  before  she  heard 
from  Mr.  Conroy  of  the  city  law  depart¬ 
ment.  His  report  was  distinctly  optimistic. 

“Say,  that’s  going  to  be  all  right, 
Birdie,”  he  telephoned.  “I  nicked  ’em 
for  five  hundred  for  your  fellow  Wer¬ 
veke.  Philbin  went  to  it  like  a  baby  to 
his  bottle  when  I  told  him  you  were  in¬ 
terested  in  the  case.  I’m  sending  Tom¬ 
mie  Moran  around  to  see  Werveke  and 
get  him  to  sign  a  release.” 

“Can’t  you  slip  this  to  Werveke  for  a 
Christmas  present?”  she  asked. 

“Hardly  that,  I’m  afraid,”  he  said.  “I 
tried  to  get  Philbin  to  put  it  through  to¬ 
day,  but  you  know  how  they  are,  Birdie. 
He  was  leaving  early  to  go  home  for 
Christmas — some  place  out  o’  town — and 
he  won’t  be  able  to  get  it  through  until 
Friday  or  Saturday.  It’s  sure  fire, 
though.  You  can  bank  on  it.” 

“Much  obliged,  Jimmie.  You’re  a  nice 
boy,”  Miss  McMullen  said.  “I’ll  remem¬ 
ber  you  in  my  prayers  to-morrow.  Merry 
Christmas.”  It  was  the  first  time  the  famil¬ 
iar  old  phrase  had  sounded  in  her  ears 
that  season  and  as  shehungupand  turned 
away  from  the  telephone.  Miss  McMullen 
felt  a  little  thrill  of  exultation.  It  wasto  be 
a  merry  Christmas  for  some  one  through 
her  efforts,  after  all.  The  apathy  with 
which  she  had  viewed  the  coming  of  the 
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great  day  had  faded  away  and  she  smiled 
in  retrospect  at  the  rebellion  she  had 
voiced  to  Billy  Sheehan  but  a  few  days 
before.  “What’s  the  idea  of  showing  up 
in  the  shroud?”  she  asked  when  Sheehan 
presented  himself  that  evening. 

He  looked  down  in  surprise  at  his 
evening  clothes. 

“Why  not?”  he  demanded.  “You  don’t 
expect  me  to  go  to  a  dance  in  tan  shoes 
and  a  sweater,  do  you?  All  the  regular 
fellows  are  wearing  these  to  the  K.  C. 
affairs  this  winter.” 

“Oh,  Billy!  I  forgot  all  about  the 
dance !”  Birdie  exclaimed.  “What  do 
you  know  about  that?  See  what  I’ve  got 
on !  I  wanted  you  to  help  me  do  a  Santa 
Claus  stunt  this  evening.” 

Billy’s  beaming  countenance  had 
clouded,  but  he  stared  and  then  laughed  at 
that.  “You?  Why.  I  thought  you  were  the 
original  little  knocker  of  all  this  Christ¬ 
mas  stuff !”  he  exclaimed.  “You  were  the 
girl  that  intended  to  keep  your  loose 
change  tied  up  in  an  old  stocking  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  your  trunk !  I 
thought  there  was  something  on  when 
you  asked  me  to  buy  that  overcoat.” 

She  took  a  book  from  the  table  behind 
him,  fumbled  among  the  leaves  and  drew 
out  a  little  packet  of  paper  money. 

“That  reminds  me — here’s  your  twen¬ 
ty-five,”  she  said.  “You  got  just  the  sort 
of  coat  I  had  in  mind,  Billy.  Why  don’t 
vou  use  taste  buying  your  own  clothes  ?” 

“Here— I  don’t  want  that,”  he  declared 
with  a  man’s  quick  repugnance  toward 
taking  money  from  a  woman.  “Let  me 
present  that  coat  to  your  TTncle  Tom  or 
whoever  got  it.  I  haven’t  done  anything 
at  all  this  Christmas — taking  my  tip 
from  you.” 

“Just  hide  this  money  where  it  be¬ 
longs.”  Birdie  retorted,  “and  never  mind 
about  who  got  the  overcoat.  And  as 
for  what  I  said  the  other  day  regard¬ 
ing  this  large  and  bountiful  holiday — it 
doesn’t  go.  Forget  it.  Now  if  you’ll  just 
button  up  your  overcoat  so  the  natives  in 
Fuller  Street  can’t  see  that  soup  and 
fish  make-up  of  yours,  and  gather  up  the 
packages  on  the  lounge  in  the  back  parlor, 
I’ll  get  on  a  hat.  You  don’t  mind  getting 
your  feet  cold  in  a  good  cause,  do  you?” 

“Birdie,  I’ve  had  cold  feet  from  so 
many  different  causes  that  I  don’t  feel 
natural  without  a  few  chilblains,”  he 
said.  “Of  course,  I  did  figure  on  having 
one  little  fox  trot  with  you  this  even¬ 
ing — ” 

“You’ll  have  it — right  down  to  Fuller 
Street  and  back,”  she  retorted.  “I’ll  be 
back  in  a  minute — and  on  the  way  over 
I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it.” 

MR.  SHEEHAN  stood  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  hat  in  hand,  while  Mrs. 
Werveke  blubbered  over  the  little  pack¬ 
ages  and  her  husband  tried  to  tell  Miss 
McMullen  all  at  once  the  wonderful, 
breath-taking  news  that  the  lawyer  had 
brought  a  few  hours  before.  And  timidly 
he  asked  whether  it  really  was  to  be  be¬ 
lieved  before  he  had  the  feel  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  money  in  his  fingers.  “It’s  all  right. 
They  told  me  about  it  over  the  tele¬ 
phone,”  she  assured  him.  “You’ll  have 
your  money  in  a  couple  of  days — just  be 
careful  not  to  spend  it  all  in  one  place.” 

Mrs.  Werveke  was  unwrapping  the 
presents.  She  brought  to  light  a  train  of 
cars  with  a  shiny  locomotive. 

“See,  Anton.”  she  smiled  through  her 
tears.  “For  Emil !  He  wants  always  to 
play  railroad  trains!” 

“Yes,  he  nearly  ran  one  over  my  foot 
the  other  day,”  Birdie  said.  “I  thought 
he’d  better  have  one  with  a  bell  on  it.” 

Werveke  scarcely  saw  the  toys.  His 
mental  vision  was  quite  filled  with  a 
check  for  five  hundred  dollars  that  was 
to  come  to  him. 

“Yes.  yes.  It’s  fine,”  he  said  when  his 
wife  thrust  it  on  his  notice  again.  “How 
good  you  are  to  us!”  he  suddenly  ex¬ 
claimed,  trying  to  rise  without  his 
crutches  in  his  excitement.  “Father 
Clancy,  he  was  here  to-day  and  he  says 
so,  too.  He  says  you  are  always  doing 
something  good  for  some  one.  You  should 
be  very  happy.” 

“Well,  didn’t  you  hear  some  one  trill¬ 
ing  like  a  lark  outside  just  before  I  came 
in?”  she  said,  laughing  to  cover  her  genu¬ 
ine  confusion  at  this  unexpected  tribute. 
“That  was  me.  Happy?  Why,  I  sing  my¬ 
self  to  sleep,  Mr.  Werveke.  Often  Mr. 
Sheehan  here  has  to  remind  me  to  calm 
down  on  the  street  when  we’re  coming 
near  a  hospital.” 

While  the  general  laugh  broke  the 
general  tension,  Mrs.  Werveke  gathered, 
the  bundles  into  her  arms  and  stepped 
toward  a  rear  room. 

“The  children  are  all  in  bed,”  she 
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Hupmobile  Roadster  with  Coupe  Top,  complele. 
81325  f.  o.  b.  Detroit;  fl560  f.  o.  b.  Windp-  r. 
W  ithout  top,  81200  f.  o.  b.  Detroit;  81400 
t  o.  b.  Windsor. 


$1325 


Closed  Car  Comfort 
at  Open  Car  Cost 


There  has  never  been  a  demountable  winter 
top  like  the  Hupmobile  coupe  and  sedan. 

Such  others  as  you  have  seen  have  been  built 
on  a  general  plan,  in  local  shops,  for  all 
cars. 

This  Hupmobile  sedan  is  a  thing  of  beauty  as 
well  as  utility;  designed  and  built  in  the 
Hupp  factory. 

The  others  destroy  the  lines  of  the  car;  this 
retains  the  graceful  beauty  of  the  new 
Hupmobile. 

$1365 

Hupmobile  Touring  Car 
with  Sedan  Top,  complete. 


The  others  have  rattled  and  shaken  loose; 
this  is  as  firmly  attached  as  any  other  part 
of  the  car. 

The  others,  at  best,  are  simply  protection 
against  wind  and  cold;  this,  in  spite  of  econ¬ 
omy  of  cost,  actually  has  limousine  luxury 
in  its  exterior  and  interior  finish. 

Business  and  professional  men —  doctors  and 
the  like — are  turning  to  the  coupe-roadster. 

Women  find  it  endowed  with  delightful  ease 
of  handling,  a  motor  that  can’t  stall,  a  big 
parcel  compartment,  and  plenty  of  head- 
room  for  hats  and  feathers. 

Families,  with  one  accord,  favor  the  sedan¬ 
touring  car,  which  brings  them  winter 
pleasures  and  conveniences  and  comfort 
they  have  never  known. 

Special  sedan  top  booklet  on  request. 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Hamilton  Accuracy 

The  thing  that  makes  a  better  watch  is  Accuracy.  The 
thing  that  distinguishes  a  watch  and  makes  its  owner 
proud  of  it  is  Accuracy.  Begin  to  talk  Accuracy 
to  your  jeweler  and  he  will  begin  to  talk  Hamilton 
Watch  to  you. 


‘'The  Railroad  Timekeeper  of  America" 

In  the  picture  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad’s 
train,  the  “Commercial  Limited,”  is  about  to  start  on  its  fast 
daily  run.  Conductor  D.  Kelly  and  Engineer  G.  Cooper  are 
comparing  their  Hamilton  Watches  with  which  they  have 
timed  their  runs  for  years  with  perfect  satisfaction. 

Write  for  the  Hamilton  Watch  Book — 
‘‘The  Timekeeper ” 

It  pictures  and  describes  the  various  Hamilton 


models  and  gives  interesting  watch  information. 

There  are  twenty-five  models 
of  the  Hamilton  Watch.  Every 
one  has  Hamilton  quality  and 
Hamilton  accuracy.  They 
range  in  price  from  $12.25  for 
movement  alone  (in  Canada 
$12.50)  up  to  the  superb  Hamil- 
/f6  *  ton  masterpiece  at  $150.00. 

\  Your  jeweler  can  show  you 
Yr„  -*•*.'  the  Hamilton  you  want,  either 

\  ,  in  a  cased  watch  or  in  a  move- 

\jrtL.  ment  only,  to  be  fitted  to  any 

Y  v ,  -.  ip  sty le  case  you  select,  or  to  your 
j  own  watch  case  if  you  prefer. 

HAMILTON^  WATCH 

&  V  S^fl^^^Lancaater,  Pennsylvania 
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COLLIER’S  FOR  DECEMBER  19,  1914 


VVhat  better  way  of  living 
up  to  the  full  meaning  of 
Christmas  Time  ° 


Buy  your  share 
of  Red  Cross  Seals 


u That’s  th©  right  Christmas  spirit” 


Belgians  Are  Starving 

“He  Gives  Twice  Who  Gives  Quickly” 


if 


MILLIONS  of  Belgians  face  starvation.  They  will  perish 
succor  does  not  come  at  once.  Their  plight  is  desperate. 
It  cries  out  as  imperiously  as  the  wireless  S.  O.  S.  from 
a  sinking  ship.  And  this  call  is  being  heeded.  Fast  ships  bear¬ 
ing  food  have  been  rushed  to  the  rescue.  But  more  must  follow. 


Cable  Answers  S.  O.  S. 

This  Belgian  Relief  Committee  cabled 
$5°>000  from  big,  generous  America  to 
Ambassador  Page,  to  use  for  buying  food  in 
England  to  hurry  to  Belgium  as  first  aid,  and 
$20,000  was  cabled  to  United  States  Min¬ 
ister  Brand  Whitlock,  in  Brussels,  and  used  in 
toe  same  way.  In  Brussels  alone  one  hundred 
soup  kitchens  are  feeding  100,000  hungry 
people.  The  daily  cable  dispatches,  in  un¬ 
biased  news  reports,  are  giving  a  continuous  ac¬ 
count  of  the  appalling  disaster  and  desolation. 


Succor  From  America 

In  America  how  different  the  picture. 
This  magazine  will  reach  its  readers  just 
about  Christmas  time.  We  have  had 
bountiful  harvests  and  despite  rather  dull 
times  we  have  great  surpluses  of  food  and 
money.  So  40  national  magazines  are 
carrying  in  their  Christmas  issues  this  ap¬ 
peal  to  their  millions  of  readers  to  succor 
the  starving  Belgians.  Divide  your  Christ¬ 
mas  plenty  with  them.  Be  sure  that  the 
gift  will  be  “twice  blessed.” 


Send  a  Christmas  Check  Today 

Send  a  check  today  before  it  slips  your  mind,  to  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  23  Wall  Street  New  York 

"  ief  FhUt  .L>u  receive  a  receipt  anl  the  money  wHl  a.  on«  so 

IO  tne  Belgian  Relief  Committee,  which  will  use  it  for  these  two  purposes: 

1  L°JSSr?  T.mfd‘ate  di,tre«»  of  Belgian  refugees  and  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands  of  destitute  women  and  children  and  other  non-combatants  in  Belgium 

cl!,r.eV tu'Z  \Tn  38  P:aCtiSab,e  the  Poor  Belgian  peasant  and  working 
classes  by  helping  them  get  roofs  over  their  heads  and  tools  to  work  with. 

BELGIAN  RELIEF  COMMITTEE 

IO  Bridge  Street,  New  York 

Rev.  J.  F.  STIt.I.KMANS,  President. 

Cllairman  »/  Executive  Committee. 
piI'kbpM?  !  1 '  £NI  ,  ’  Bc'«ian  Minuter  to  the  United  Stale*. 
i  ibliltL  MALI,  Consul-General  at  NtU)  York. 


LYMAN  ABBOTT 
OTTO  T.  BANNA RD 
ARM AND  BATTA 
JAMES  N.  BECK 
CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS 
ROBERT  S.  BREWSTER 


HENRY  W.  DkFOREST 
CLEVELAND  II  DODGE 
LIONEL  HAGENAER8 
THOMAS  N.  HUBBARD 
REV.  A.  ().  NYS 
HENRY  FAIRFIELD  OSBORN 


W.  BARCLAY  PARSONS 
BERNARD  RAAP 
JOHN  VAN  KICKSTAL 
FRANCIS  LYNDE  STETSON 
THOMAS  I’HACHER 
FRANK  A.  VANDKRLIP 
ALFRED  T.  WHITE 


S‘  Money  Orders,  etc.,  should  be  made  to  J.  P.  MORGAN  &  CO 

FOR  BELGIAN  RELIEF  FUND,”  23  Wall  Street,  and  sent  to  that  address 


whispered.  “I'll  hide  these  until  to-mor¬ 
row.  They  don’t  expect  nothing,  so  they 
won’t  look.” 

She  was  gone  but  a  moment  when  she 
called  to  her  husband. 

“Anton  !  Can  you  come  here  a  minute?” 

lie  gathered  up  his  crutches  and  made 
his  way  into  the  other  room  after  her. 
Birdie  was  seized  with  an  inspiration 
when  Billy  and  she  were  left  alone. 

“Now  is  a  good  time  for  us  to  beat  it,” 
she  murmured.  “This  ‘Thank  you, 
ma’am’  thing  always  gets  on  my  nerves. 

Moving  toward  the  door,  Birdie’s  at¬ 
tention  was  attracted  by  the  wrappings 
of  a  package  lying  half-opened  on  a 
rocker.  She  stared  closer,  turned  back 
the  paper  and  drew  out,  neatly  folded, 
a  black  overcoat,  size  forty.  She  handed 
it  to  Billy. 

“Can  you  heat  it ?”  she  said.  “I  thought 
I  knew  that  package.” 

He  recognized  his  purchase  at  a  glance 
but  he  looked  at  her  with  a  puzzled 
frown,  as  he  handed  hack  the  coat. 
Birdie  deftly  wrapped  it  as  it  had  been. 
Then  they  softly  tiptoed  out  the  door. 

“Well,  say,  weren’t  you  traveling  a  bit 
speedy  there — getting  a  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lar  benny  for  the  busted  hod  carrier?”  he 
said. 

“For  him?”  she  retorted.  “I  sent  that 


coat  to  Father  Clancy !  That  makes  two 
overcoats  he’s  shed  this  week.  The  only 
way  to  keep  him  warm  is  to  chain  him 
in  the  furnace  room !” 

They  walked  on  a  little  in  silence. 

“Well,  girlie,  you’ve  had  your  merry 
Christmas  blow-out,  after  all,”  Billy 
said  softly.  “I  thought  you  would.  I 
thought  I  knew  you  better  than  you 
knew  yourself  when  you  made  that  high- 
cost-of-Christmas  talk  the  other  day.  It 
isn’t  in  you  to  sidestep  when  this  sort  of 
thing  is  all  around  you  every  day.” 

Her  grasp  on  his  arm  tightened  a  Hit 

‘'x  «»«»  you’re  right,  Billy,”  she  said, 
‘and,  do  you  know,  I’m  glad  to  find  it 
out.” 

“What  do  you  say  if  we  slip  around  to 
the  hall  and  have  a  look  in  at  the  dance 
— just  for  a  minute?”  he  suggested. 

“Me  in  this  make-up  and  you  all  lit 
up?”  she  returned.  “I  should  think  not! 
But  I’ll  tell  you  what  we  will  do.  I  have 
a  half  dollar  left  out  of  that  bundle  I  had 
planted  in  the  trunk  and  I  just  feel  like 
winding  up  this  holiday  shopping  stunt.” 

“How  is  that?”  he  asked. 

“Come  on  over  to  Halsted  Street,” 
Birdie  said,  “and  I’ll  buy  you  your  an¬ 
nual  necktie.  There’s  no  reason  why  you 
shouldn’t  have  a  merry  Christmas'  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  ’em.” 


The  Hospital  Ticket 

( Continued  from  page  5  ) 


The  swamps  were  frozen,  shimmering 
stretches  of  snow  that  groaned  misera¬ 
bly  as  the  loaded  sleigh  dragged  across 
their  length  and  the  heavy  hoofs  of  the 
horses  beat  a  merciless  tattoo  on  the 
frozen  breast  of  the  bog.  Snow  was 
waist  deep  among  the  trees,  and  the 
only  path  was  the  padded  track  of  the 
rabbit,  the  dignified  strut  of  the  par¬ 
tridge,  and  the  delicate  outline  of  a 
deer  hoof,  while  close  behind  it,  in  tragic 
significance,  came  the  relentless  trail  of 
the  timber  wolf. 

All  through  the  afternoon  they  drove 
in  silence,  until  just  before  sunset  they 
came  to  a  turn  in  the  great  swamp 
road,  and  there,  a  mile  ahead  of  them, 
on  a  little  knoll,  a  cluster  of  log  shanties 
raised  their  brown  roofs  welcomingly 

“That  her?”  asked  Red. 

‘•That’s  her.” 

“Who’s  the  push?” 

Bum  Bush,”  was  the  answer,  and  in 
the  name  Comiskey  recognized  the  hard¬ 
est  drinker  in  town  and  the  ablest  woods 
boss  out  of  it  he  had  ever  worked  for.  And 
so.  without  further  questioning,  he  knew 
the  food  was  good,  the  camp  clean,  the 
work  hard,  and  the  money  sure.  The  eager 
clerk  caught  joyously  the  mail  bag  which 
the  teamster  tossed  him  with  a  grin. 

“She  ain’t  writ  nothin’  this  time,”  he 
shouted, driving  past,  as  he  winked  atRed 
Comiskey,  grateful  for  his  lift,  helped 
stack  the  feed  in  the  storehouse,  and 
then,  washed  and  hungry,  was  seated  on 
the  deacon  seat  in  the  sleeping  shanty 
when  the  crew  trooped  in.  They  were 
Swedes  and  Norwegians  for  the  most 
part,  with  a  sprinkling  of  French  Cana¬ 
dians  and  Maine  Yankees  who  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  timber  line  west.  It  was  a 
husky,  close-mouthed,  capable  crew. 
Lumberjacks  are  seldom  talkative  in 
camps,  but  there  was  something  about 
the  silence  of  these  men  that  Red  knew 
was  unnatural.  They  looked  cowed. 
There  was  only  a  broken  sentence  now 
and  then  as  man  after  man  took  liis 
turn  at  the  sink,  dipped  his  basin  full 
of  clear,  cold  water,  and  washed  up  for 
supper.  Occasionally  one  of  the  arrivals 
recognized  a  fellow  countryman  in  the 
crew,  and  the  rhythmic  rise  and  fall  of 
the  Norse  tongues  would  sound  for  a 
time,  but  not  for  long. 

All  at  once  the  door  of  the  shanty 
banged  open,  and  there  strode  in  a  man 
a  head  taller  than  any  in  the  room  and 
big  enough  to  make  two  of  any  of  them 
except  Comiskey.  At  his  entrance  the 
silence  thickened,  and  Red,  out  of  his 
long  experience,  solved  the  situation  with 
a  sense  of  foreboding.  The  camp  bully 
had  arrived.  Without  a.  word  he  shoul¬ 
dered  his  way  to  his  bunk,  pulled  off 
Ids  cap  and  mittens,  and  with  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  tousling  of  his  blond  mop  made  for 
the  sink.  Those  waiting  their  turn  made 
way  for  him  respectfully,  hut  the  gray- 
headed  wisp  of  a  man  with  spectacles, 
who  was  washing  his  hands  with  scrupu¬ 
lous  care,  never  looked  up.  He  was 
Johnny  Flood,  the  saw  filer,  sixty-five 
years  old  and  still  a  hoy. 

Aw.  hurry  up,”  rasped  the  big  man, 
giving  the  filer  an  ugly  shove.  “You 
bane  dar  long  enuff.” 

THE  old  man  picked  himself  out  of 
the  corner  where  the  push  had  sent 
him  and  glared  popeyed  at  the  man  who 
had  handled  him  so  roughly. 


“Oh  !  ’tis  you,  Mister  Olsen.  It’s  well 
for  you  I’m  an  old  man,  or  I’d  give  you 
what  s  cornin’  to  you.  Never  mind,  ver 
cock  of  the  walk  now,  hut  yer  comb’ll  be 
cut  before  the  geese  fly  hack,  or  my  name 
ain’t  John  James  Flood.” 

Comiskey  half  started  from  his  seat 
as  he  heard  the  words.  Flood  and  he 
had  worked  in  many  a  camp,  and  he  had 
a  rough  affection  for  the  courageous  old 
saw  filer.  Then  he  stopped.  His  leg 
wasn’t  so  good  yet;  it  pained  him  to¬ 
night.  Olsen  was  a  big  man,  and  this 
was  his  first  night  in  the  camp.  He 
didn’t  want  to  start  trouble.  He  was  a 
stranger  to  all  but  Flood,  and  in  the 
event  of  a  scrap  the  “roundheads,”  for 
all  they  hated  Olsen,  might  stick  to  him 
m  a  pinch.  Anyway,  there  was  lots  of 
time  to  hid  the  devil  “Good  morning” 
when  he  knocked  at  his  door. 

He  went  on  multiplying  reasons  for 
liis  sloth,  but  somewhere  hack  in  his 
heart  the  conscience  knocked  that  there 
was  something  wrong  with  him.  While 
the  saw  filer  and  Olsen  kept  up  a  steady 
flow  of  tea-cup  talk,  safe  on  Flood’s  part 
since  lie  had  reenforced  himself  with  a 
double-bitted  ax,  Red  wondered  if  he 
was  afraid,  and  the  palms  of  his  hands 
went  wet  at  the  thought. 


THEN  the  cookee  played  “Supper”  on 
the  triangle,  and  the  crew  filed  in  to 
it  in  silence,  because  it  is  the  inviolable 
law  of  the  woods  cook  that  a  man  “eats 
and  gets.”  Rush,  the  foreman,  walked 
into  the  sleeping  shack  after  supper  to 
look  over  the  arrivals. 

They’re  a  lot  of  hums.  I  suppose,”  lie 
complained  to  the  clerk.  “All  the  back¬ 
room  sweepin’s  from  here  to  Canady.  I 
wish  they’d  send  me  in  a  couple  of  de¬ 
cent  loaders.  They  ain't  a  real  one  in  the 
outfit  ’cept  that  big  Swede,  Olsen,  an’  I 
don’t  know  whether  lie’s  a  help  or  not. 
He’s  got  the  rest  of  the  gang  so  buffaloed 
they  don’t  dare  breathe.  An’  I  got  a 
million  feet  on  the  skidways  now  with  no 
one  to  load  ’em.”  he  finished  in  disgust. 

He  passed  along  the  line  on  the  deacon 
seat  until  lie  reached  Comiskey.  “Hello. 
Red.  Thought  you  was  in  the  hospital. 
I'm  glad  to  see  you.  How’s  the  leg?” 

“All  right.  Bum,”  answered  Red.  “I'm 
a  little  short  on  one  pin,  but  I  guess 
I’ll  do.” 

“Is  that  you.  Mick  Comiskey.”  called 
Flood,  hopping  from  his  hunk  and  grab¬ 
bing  Red’s  hand.  “It’s  a  cure  for  sore 
eyes  to  see  ye.  I  ain’t  seen  ye  since 
Rice  River  an’  the  scrap  with  Bull  La- 
fitte.  Well,  well,  well !  They  tell  me 
ye  was  done  up  on  the  drive?  Are  ye 
well  again?” 

Reassured  by  the  hone-crushing  hand¬ 
shake  Red  gave  him,  he  turned  away 
and  caught  sight  of  Olsen  watching  the 
scene  in  scornful  contempt.  “Oho.  lia.  ha, 
he,  he,”  he  chortled.  “Look  out  for  yer 
comb,  me  bould  Copenhagen.” 

“I  don’t  think  yer  quite  strong  enough 
to  go  top  loadin’  just  yet.  Red,”  ex¬ 
plained  Bush,  the  first  civilities  over. 
“Ye’ll  need  a  hit  of  hardenin’  fer  a  couple 
of  days,  so  I’ll  put  ye  bull  cookin’,  to  get 
ye  into  shape.” 

“Aw,  say,”  protested  Red,  “I’m  all 
right.  I  can’t  do  that  stuff— splittiu’ 
wood  an’  haulin’  water.  I’d  never  hear 
the  end  of  it.” 

“Well,  of  course,  if  ye  ain’t  able  to 
pertect  yerself  agin  (lie  crew,  ye’re  gone 
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back  too  fill-  to  load  logs.”  answered  the 
foreman  with  a  wink.  "Do  as  1  say  fer 
■i  day  or  so.  I  don’t  want  ye  to  get  out 
there  an’  get  lmrted  agin  just  when  I 

need  ye  most.”  ...  .  «  , 

He  leaned  over  and  whispered  fiercely. 
••I’m  goin’  to  give  yer  a  chance  to  pull 
tint  big  Swede  on  an’  trim  him.  He’ll 
ti,ink  yer  a  mark  because  yer  bull  cook, 
au>  go'  after  ye  strong.  An’  if  ye  don’t 
make  good,  don’t  never  wait  fer  yer  pay 
check  If  this  roundhead  licks  ye  we’ll 
all  take  a  crack  at  ye  fer  luck.  I  guess, 
though,  there  ain’t  no  danger  much.” 

“Dar  don’t  seem  to  be  so  many  loader 
as  hull  cook,  Mister  Bush,”  called  Olsen 
when  the  camp  boss  was  leaving. 

Bush  turned  and  looked  expectantly  at 
Bed  but  Comiskey  sat  with  his  hands 
in  liis  lap  as  if  he  hadn’t  heard,  and 
with  a  grunt  of  surprise  Bush  slammed 
the  door  shut  after  him. 

“Do  you  remember  how  aye  run  las’ 
bull  cook  out  of  camp,  saw  filer,”  sneered 
Olsen,'  rolling  into  his  bunk.  "It  bane 
easy.  Dey  done  fight,  none  of  dem.” 

Comiskey’s  hands  knotted  savagely,  but 
he  didn’t  move.  One  by  one  the  crew 
turned  in.  Johnny  Flood  was  the  last. 
.,ud  he  came  softly  to  Bed’s  side  and 
looked  anxiously  into  his  face. 

“Are  ye  still  sick,  Mike,”  he  asked. 
“Ye  don’t  act  like  yerself  at  all.” 

“Shut  up  and  go  to  bed,”  rapped  the 
angry  reply.  “I’m  all  right.  Lemme  be.” 

Bvit  long  after  he  turned  out  the  big 
lamp,  the  first  act  of  his  degrading  job  as 
hull  cook,  and  lay  flat  on  his  back  in  his 
hunk,  staring  into  the  snoring  darkness, 
he  knew  he  lied.  He  wasn’t  all  right. 

“What’s  the  matter  wit’  me  anyway?” 
he  whispered.  “I  ain’t  yellali,  an’  I  know 
it.  Why  can’t  I  get  goin’  again?  That’s 
what  I  get  fer  lettin’  them  Sisters  pet 
me.  They’ve  made  a  woman  outa  me, 
that’s  what  they’ve  done.  That’s  just 
what  they’ve  done.”  Something  hot  and 
wet  and  surprising  dropped  from  his 
eyes,  but  no  one  would  have  believed 
it  if  it  was  told  that  Bed  Comiskey.  the 
victor  in  a  hundred  timber  town  fights, 
cried  himself  to  sleep  like  a  little  boy. 


A  WEEK  later  Bush  sang  his  song  of 
woe  to  the  camp  clerk  as  they  sat  one 
bitter  night  beside  the  stove  in  the  little 
store,  while  the  lake  outside  groaned  in 
the  icy  embrace  of  the  cold.  “I  can  t  make 
out  what’s  the  matter  with  Comiskey,” 
he  complained,  opening  the  door  of  the 
white-hot  stove  and  thrusting  in  a  stick 
of  tamarack  to  its  crackling  doom.  “He’s 
been  hull  cookin’  since  he  came  in,  an’ 
he  ain't  showed  fight  yet.’ 

“I  don’t  see  anything  the  matter  with 
him,”  offered  the  clerk.  “He’s  as  strong 
as  an  ox  and  looks  fit  to  lick  all  the 
white  hopes  in  the  country.” 

“That’s  just  it.  He  looks  all  right,  but 
he  ain’t,”  mourned  the  foreman.  “Why, 
if  he  was  the  Bed  Comiskey  he  was  a 
year  ago  he’d  have  taken  that  big  Swede 
apart  the  first  night  he  got  here,  just  to  see 
what  made  him  tick.  He’s  taken  enough 
raggin’  to  make  a  nursin’  infant  heat 
a  cop.  Either  he  was  always  a  quitter 
an’  no  one  knew  it,  or  else  he’s  afraid 
he  ain’t  got  over  his  accident  an’  won’t 
take  a  chance  on  getting  licked.  Well, 
he  had  ’em  all  goin’  fer  a  long  time.” 

“Why  don’t  you  put  him  loadin’?”  sug¬ 
gested  the  clerk.  “His  may  be  one  of 
those  cases  where  there  is  a  psychologi¬ 
cal  inhibition  that  creates  an  apparent 
change  in  a  man’s  character,  whereas  it 
only  needs  some  particular  influence  to 
restore  him  to  his  former  condition. 
Give  him  his  real  job  and  he’ll  recover 
his  pride  and  his  aggressiveness  the 

same  time.”  . 

“You’re  a  nice  boy.  clerk.”  exclaimed 
Bush  sadly,  “but  ye  don’t  know  nothin’. 
Skyology  is  all  right  in  college,  but  no 
lumberjack  ain’t  never  had  none.  I  don’t 
dare  put  him  loadin’.  It  takes  all  kinds 
of  guts  to  load  a  log  sled  an’  have  them 
big  blue  butts  shot  up  at  ye  an’  know 
if  ye  flivver  once  yer  smashed  like  a 
pancake.  I  like  Bed,  an’  even  if  lie  is 
all  yellali,  I  don’t  want  to  see  him  killed. 
He’s  been  through  one  accident,  an’  he 
knows  the  feelin’.  If  he  ain’t  got  nerve 
enough  to  lick  Olsen,  it  would  be  plain 
murder  to  set  him  loadin’.  The  pinch 
is  sure  to  come,  an’  if  he  ain’t  all  there 
it’s  his  finish,  an’  you  an’  me  ain’t  never 
goin’  to  fergit  we  let  him  do  it.  No, 
he’s  got  to  make  good  to-morrow  at  the 
latest,  or  you’re  goin’  to  mix  him  up  a 
walk  to  town  an’  lie’s  goin’  to  be  fired. 
1  can’t  bear  to  look  at  him.  knowin’  him 
fer  what  he  was.” 

“I  got  a  letter  from  headquarters  to¬ 
day  saying  the  Sisters  will  be  in  to¬ 
morrow,  and  to  take  care  of  them.  What 
does  that  mean?” 

“Well,  the  noble-liearted  corporation 
we’re  workin’  fer  perfects  its  children, 
meanin’  these  hundred-odd  heavy  feeders 


workin’  in  this  camp,  by  obligin’  em  to 
buy  a  hospital  ticket.  Either  they  pay 
a  dollar  a  month  fer  the  privilege  of 
bein’  massacreed  in  the  company  slaugh¬ 
terhouse  or  they  buy  a  Sisters’  ticket 
fer  five  dollars  an’  get  a  chance  fer 
their  white  alley  if  they’re  sick.  Once 
a  year  the  Sisters  drive  round  to  all 
these  camps,  sell  their  tickets,  take  any 
contributions,  an’  the  timekeeper  charges 
the  men  with  what  they  buy  or  give 
an’  hands  the  Sisters  an  order  on  head¬ 
quarters  fer  the  amount.” 

“I  shouldn’t  imagine  it  would  be  very 
pleasant  for  women  to  be  thrown  into 
contact  with  the  human  wild  animals 
we  have  here,”  said  the  clerk. 

“You’re  right  about  that  wild-animal 
business,”  drawled  Bush,  biting  off  a 
mouthful  of  plug  and  stowing  it  in  his 
cavernous  cheek.  “Most  lumberjacks  is 
a  cross  ’tween  a  polecat  an’  a  bobcat. 
They  ain’t  got  no  idea  of  nothin’  but 
drinkin’  an’  workin’  an’  things  that 
preachers  say’ll  never  lead  ye  to  yer 
heavenly  home.”  He  spat  contentedly 
and  proceeded.  “They  work  like  dogs, 
an’  the  company,  through  a  crooked 
timekeeper,  trims  ’em.  They  get  robbed 
an’  beaten  an’  arrested  an’  used  like 
scoundrels  in  town.  They’re  marks  fer 
wirumen  an’  gamblers  an’  gin  mills. 
When  they  get  sick  they  generally  die, 
’cause  no  one  cares  whether  they  live  or 
not,  less’n  loggin’  is  good  an’  men  scarce. 
There’s  only  one  place  they  ever  get  an’ 
even  break,  an’  the  Sisters  give  it  to  ’em 
in  their  hospitals.  Don’t  make  no  dif¬ 
ference  how  bad  they  are.  they  get  all 
there’s  to  be  given  ’em.  an’  fer  a  mis¬ 
erable  five  dollars,  too.  Them  two  wim- 
men  cornin’  in  here  to-morrow  is  just  a 
little  better’ll  God  to  these  men.  an’  if 
you  want  a  souvenir  of  real  politeness 
to  take  back  East,  you  just  see  how 
they’re  treated.  An’  the  man  that  don’t 
treat  ’em  so — well,  he  ain’t  got  to  die 
to  find  out  what  hell’s  like  if  I  get  him.” 

Bush’s  quandary  at  Bed’s  failure  to  up¬ 
hold  his  reputation  as  a  fighter  was  not 
half  so  perplexing  as  it  was  to  Comiskey 
himself.  Think  as  he  would  he  could 
not  account  for  the  shrinking  that  seized 
him  whenever  it  came  to  an  issue  with 
Olsen,  and  the  Swede,  quick  to  sense  his 
timidity,  never  lost  a  chance  to  badger 
him.  All  day,  while  Bed  hauled  water 
for  the  cook  and  the  sleeping  shanties, 
chopped  and  split  his  wood  and  cleaned 
stables,  his  blood  boiled  at  the  memory 
of  the  insults  he  had  been  given  and 
had  taken.  Some  of  the  things  were 
trivial  in  themselves,  but  they  were 
heavy  in  the  total.  Often  he  told  him¬ 
self  iie  would  wait  until  the  crew  came 
in  at  night  and  then  pick  a  quarrel  and 
beat  Olsen  as  he  knew  he  could. 

But  when  night  came  and  his  tor¬ 
mentor,  big  and  contemptuous,  looked 
into  his  eyes,  something  cold  tightened 
inside  of  him.  and  the  crisis  passed  dis¬ 
gracefully.  The  men  who  had  already 
felt  the  weight  of  the  bully’s  fist  grinned 
at  him  tauntingly:  those  who  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  his  past  showed  openly  their  con¬ 
tempt  ;  to  Johnny  Flood  he  was  an  un¬ 
happy  mystery. 
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MOBNING  after  morning  he  watched 
enviously  the  crew  march  in  single 
file  down  the  white  road  to  the  cuttings, 
his  own  guild,  the  loaders,  carrying  their 
cant  hooks  on  their  shoulders  in  honest 
pride,  while  he  was  left  to  his  water 
pails  and  woodpile.  “It’s  all  I’m  good  fer, 

I  guess,”  he  muttered  bitterly  in  tbe 
breaking  day  as  the  voices  of  "tbe  men 
came  mockingly  through  the  lifting  dark¬ 
ness  outside  the  stable  doors.  “Cham¬ 
bermaid  fer  a  horse.” 

It  was  in  the  thick  dusk  of  tbe  mid¬ 
winter  twilight  that  he  saw  two  figures 
climb  stiffly  out  of  a  sleigh,  shake 
bands  with  the  clerk,  and  two  shiny 
white  caps  enter  the  door  of  tbe  store 
which  the  clerk,  in  bis  strange-feeling 
stiff  white  collar,  held  open  respectfully. 

The  Sisters  had  come,  and  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  hot  shame  be  realized  how  be  had 
changed  since  he  bad  first  entered  St. 
Mary’s.  The  bundled  figures  bad  no  spe¬ 
cial  significance  for  him  until  tbe  men  s 
supper  was  over  and  he  was  entering  tbe 
cook  shanty  with  an  arm  load  of  wood 
for  tbe  stove.  There  at  the  table,  while 
tbe  cook  and  cookee  fluttered  around  in 
anxious  solicitude,  lie  saw  tbe  round, 
rosy  face  of  tbe  Mother  Superior  and 
tlie  delicate  beauty  of  little  Sister  Ger¬ 
maine.  He  dropped  tbe  wood  with  a 
clatter  behind  tbe  stove  while  tbe  cook 
swore  softly  under  his  breath,  but  be 
got  outside  unnoticed  by  the  two  women 
and  stood  with  bis  back  to  the  wall, 
breathing  deeply. 

“That  was  a  close  one.”  he  whispered. 
“I’d  die  if  tbe  Mother  saw  me  bull  cook¬ 
in’  an’  lier  thinkin’  me  a  loader.”  Then 
his  face  grew  tired  and  dispirited  in  tbe 
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moonlight.  “They  made  me  like  this,  them 
wimmen,  an’  they  don’t  know  it.  I  wuz 
all  right  till  they  got  me  an’  wuz  good  to 
me.  I  wish  to  God  I’d  died  there,”  and 
something  like  a  sob  broke  from  him. 

STUMBLING,  he  made  his  way  to  the 
sleeping  shanty,  to  get  his  pails  and 
start  theevening’s  labor  of  filling  the  wash 
barrels  for  the  morning.  Bush  would  be 
taking  the  Sisters  into  the  men’s  shack 
as  soon  as  they  had  finished  eating,  and 
he  would  get  his  own  work  done  and 
stay  out  of  sight  until  he  saw  them  cross 
the  moonlight  to  the  boss’s  shanty,  which 
had  been  given  them  for  the  night. 

“Har  bane  big  bull  cook,”  sang  out 
Olsen,  an  unusually  brutal  tone  in  his 
voice  as  Red  entered.  There  was  a  laugh 
from  the  crew,  and  Red  could  feel  the 
saw  filer’s  angry  eyes  burning  his  back. 

As  he  leaned  over  to  pick  up  the  pails 
Olsen’s  long  leg  shot  a  big  foot  under 
his  hand,  and  the  bucket  went  clattering 
into  the  corner.  Red  whirled  to  find  the 
Swede’s  heavy  sneering  face  almost  in  his. 

“Well,  why  don’  you  fight?”  he  taunted. 
For  a  second  the  shanty  held  its  breath 
and  the  saw  filer  blinked  wildly  behind 
his  glasses  as  he  thought  the  longed-for 
scrap  was  about  to  start.  But  Red 
heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  and  voices 
outside.  The  Sisters  were  coming,  and, 
jerking  open  the  door,  he  rushed  out, 
almost  knocking  down  the  visitors  in  the 
doorway.  He  walked  to  the  water  hole 
out  on  the  lake,  his  head  drooping. 

It  was  a  wonderful  night.  The  moon 
drenched  the  world  in  its  pallid  beauty. 
The  big  pines  stood  like  grenadiers  in 
dark  and  silent  fidelity,  guarding  the 
silver  lake  at  their  feet.  The  stars  hung 
low  in  the  sky,  big  and  beautifully  near, 
while  from  the  woods  came  a  stillness 
that  dripped  on  the  soul. 

Comiskey  saw  none  of  it.  Dumbly  he 
broke  the  thin  ice  covering  the  water 
and  filled  his  pails.  His  buckskin  mit¬ 
tens  froze  like  iron  where  the  water, 
slopping  over  the  sides  of  the  pails, 
drenched  them.  This  was  the  last  night’s 
work  he  would  ever  do  in  this  camp. 
He  never  could  stand  what  he  knew  was 
coming.  His  failure  to  accept  Olsen’s 
open  challenge  would  set  the  rest  of  the 
crew  on  him  like  a  wolf  pack  on  a 
stricken  member.  Slowly  he  picked  up 
his  pails  when  he  saw  the  door  of  the 
sleeping  shanty  open  and  the  Sisters  and 
Bush  step  out. 

"No  man  but  a  dirty  cotton  top  ud  talk 
tliat-a  way,”  Flood  was  shrieking,  mad 
with  rage,  as  Comiskey  kicked  open  the 
door  and  shut  it  with  his  heel. 

“Min’  your  own  bizness,”  snarled 
Olsen ;  “I  don’  talk  to  you.” 

"Well,  thin,  I’m  talkin’  to  you,”  yelled 
the  old  man.  “If  ye  don’t  want  to  give 
anything  yerself,  don’t  make  cracks  about 
them  that  does  give.” 

“I  wouldn’t  give  nothin’  to  dem  two — ” 
and  the  sentence  ended  in  an  epithet  so 
foul  that  every  man  in  the  room  came 
to  his  feet. 

Red  standing,  pail  in  hand,  heard  every 
word  as  if  it  had  been  whispered  in  his 
ear,  and  at  Olsen’s  filthy  speech  the  room 
was  swept  from  his  eyes. 

He  was  back  again  in  Bemidji,  bat¬ 
tered  and  broken  and  torn,  a  tiling  of 
dirt  and  evil,  and  not  to  be  touched, 
friendless,  alone.  He  felt  again  the 
ready,  gentle  hands  of  Sister  Germaine, 
the  warmth  of  her  pitying  eyes,  the  un¬ 
questioning  service  of  love  and  kindness 
for  a  woods  beast  like  him.  The  hand¬ 
clasp  of  the  Mother  Superior  again 
warmed  his  palm,  and  he  felt  again 
the  hard  pat  on  the  shoulder  in  parting 
and  the  piece  of  silver  in  his  hand.  The 
sleeping  shanty  came  into  his  vision 
again,  and  Olsen  standing  like  a  rugged 
fir  in  the  center  of  the  room;  his  lips 
twisted  in  a  sneer  defying  the  anger 
that  swirled  around  him. 

THEN,  deep  down  within  him,  the 
something  that  had  been  cold  and  con¬ 
stricted  and  fearful  so  long  ripped  away, 
and  a  raging  fire  swept  in  a  rush  from 
his  toes  to  the  very  ends  of  his  hair. 
The  time  had  come  at  last,  and  he  felt 
no  fear.  He  set  down  his  pails  carefully, 
and  tearing  oft-  his  cap  and  mackinaw 
tossed  them  into  his  bunk.  With  the 
tread  of  a  lynx  he  stepped  in  front  of 


Olsen,  his  frozen  mittens,  like  clumps  of 
iron,  clutched  in  his  hand.  “I  heard  what 
you  said  just  now,  Swede,”  he  said  in  a 
voice  that  knifed  the  silence  of  the  room, 
his  eyes  blazing  wide  open  into  the  de¬ 
fiant  Olsen’s.  “Olsen,  you’re  a  liar  from 
hell,  an’  the  truth  ain’t  in  ye.  I’m  goin’ 
to  lick  ye,  an’  when  I'm  done  there  ain’t 
never  goin’  to  he  no  more  fight  nor  filth 
left  in  ye.”  Stepping  back  quickly,  he 
struck  the  Swede  full  across  the  face 
with  the  frozen  mittens. 

Then,  while  Olsen  was  blinded  by  the 
blood,  he  sent  one  paving-block  fist 
crashing  into  his  face,  while  the  other, 
with  the  power  of  a  mule  kick,  beat 
against  his  midriff  like  the  sound  of  a 
wet  bass  drum.  But  Olsen,  although  he 
found  Comiskey’s  ribs  with  two  awful 
smashes  and  lashed  out  with  two  pile¬ 
driving  feet,  did  not  have  a  chance  from 
the  start.  “I  kin  lick  ye,  and  ye  know  it,” 
Red  snarled  in  his  ears  as  he  broke  out 
of  a  bear’s  clinch  and  whaled  both  hands 
into  Olsen’s  stomach. 

All  the  skill  and  experience  in  his 
man-killing  fights  came  back  to  him,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was 
fighting  for  something  besides  the  love 
of  fighting.  He  struck  cleanly,  brutally, 
continuously,  and  with  one  idea,  to  beat 
this  thing  of  filth  and  finish  him.  From 
one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other  they 
rolled,  Olsen  snarling  like  a  beast  in  a 
trap,  Red  whining  a  laugh  that  had  kill¬ 
ing  in  every  note.  It  couldn’t  last  long. 
Every  trick  of  foulness  Olsen  tried,  and 
Comiskey  knew  them  all  better  than  he, 
yet  refused  to  use  them. 

At  last,  in  a  despairing  effort.  Olsen 
sent  his  thumb  feeling  for  Red’s  eye,  and 
Comiskey  closed  his  big  teeth  on  it  with 
a  crunch  that  wrung  a  scream  from  the 
victim.  Then  Red  knew  he  had  won. 
and  holding  the  tottering  Swede  at  arm’s 
length  he  beat  him  mercilessly,  knocking 
him  down,  only  to  lift  him  up  for  an¬ 
other  blow.  “For  God’s  sake,  don’t  mur¬ 
der  him.”  shrieked  the  saw  filer,  dancing 
like  a  frenzied  bantam  on  the  deacon 
seat.  “Lave  him  be,  me  beauty,  ye’ve 
come  unto  yer  own  agin.” 

RED  stood,  swaying  on  his  heels.  His 
-  face  was  swollen  and  bruised ;  his 
fists  bulging  and  blood-blackened. 

“Not  yet  I  won’t  leave  him  be,”  he 
sang.  “He’s  goin’  to  do  somethin’  before 
I  finish  with  him  or  I’ll  kill  him.  Get 
up.”  He  drove  his  foot  into  the  pros¬ 
trate  body. 

“Aye  can’t,”  whined  Olsen. 

Without  a  word  Flood  grabbed  the 
water  pails  and  dashed  an  icy  flood  over 
the  cringing  body.  Then  Red  impatient¬ 
ly  wound  his  fist  into  the  collar  of 
Olsen’s  shirt  and,  followed  by  the  dum- 
founded  crew,  dragged  him,  gurgling  and 
gasping,  cross  the  clearing  to  the  door 
of  Bush’s  shanty.  In  answer  to  the 
Titanic  rap  the  foreman  threw  open  the 
door,  and  Red,  with  the  half-dead  Olsen 
by  the  neck,  walked  in,  the  crew  crowd¬ 
ing  after  him. 

“  ’Tis  the  red-headed  Kerry  man,” 
gasped  the  Mother  Superior. 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  grinned  Red.  “An’  able 
to  sit  up  and  take  a  cracker.  Mister 
Olsen,  here,  has  somethin’  he’d  like  to 
say.  Speak  yer  piece.  Ole,”  he  growled, 
giving  the  collar  a  twist. 

“Aye  ban  liar.”  choked  Olsen.  ‘Tlease, 
Aye  want  hospital  ticket.” 

“I  should  say  he  does.”  snorted  Bush. 
“Take  him  outa  here.  Red.” 

"He  won’t  feel  like  workin’  to-morrow. 
Bum,”  suggested  Red.  “but  you  needn’t 
worry  none,  as  me  an’  him  has  swapped 
jobs  anyway.  Good  night,  Sisters.  I’ll 
stop  to  say  ‘Good  mornin’  ’  on  my  way 
out  with  the  loaders  to-morrow.”  Back 
to  the  sleeping  shanty  he  walked,  his  red 
head  among  the  low-hanging  stars.  Deep 
into  his  lungs  he  breathed  the  piny  cold, 
and  as  his  new-horn  spirit  throbbed  hot 
within  him,  he  grinned  scftly,  while  into 
the  face  of  the  pallid  moon  he  paid  his 
appreciation  of  her  beauty.  “This  sure  is 
some  kind  of  a  night.” 
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THE  WAR  THROUGH  YOUR  EYES  By  H.  B.  Needham 
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Make  1915  the  happiest 
year  of  your  life 


OUT  it  to  yourself  this  way.  If  you 
want  to  have  the  best  time  you’ve 
ever  had,  if  you  want  to  see  more  that 
is  interesting  and  wonderful  than  you’ve 

ever  seen — if  you  want  to  have  much  to  remember 
that  is  worth  remembering  for  the  rest  of  your  life, 
decide  now  to  go  to  San  Diego  next  year. 

San  Diego  and  the  country  around  San  Diego  repre¬ 
sents  the  very  utmost  that  nature  can  do  for  any  man’s 
pleasure  and  delight,  or  his  comfort.  For  years  every 
adjective  of  superlative  admiration  has  been  used  to  do  it 
justice,  and  still  the  truth  has  never  been  exaggerated. 

And  now,  in  such  a  setting  and  against  such  a 
ground  has  been  created  this  extraordinarily  beau¬ 
tiful  and  original  exposition;  differing  from  all 
previous  expositions;  exceeded  in  beauty  and  inter¬ 
est  by  none  of  them. 

Its  beauty  is  attained  through  its  form  —  the 
faithful  and  marvelously  realistic  reproduction  of  an 
Old  Spanish  City.  This  idea  has  been  consistently 
carried  out  in  the  architecture,  the  buildings  and 
gates,  the  cool  patios,  the  fountains,  the  fascinating 
wealth  of  color,  the  shimmering  white  walls  against 
the  turquoise  sky. 

Five  hundred  miles  to  the  North  lies  San  Francisco  where 
during  the  greater  part  of  1915  will  he  held  another  Expo¬ 
sition,  also  celebrating  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
the  two  supplementing  each  other.  When  California  cele¬ 
brates,  the  Golden  State's  enthusiasm  requires  two  outlets. 

On  up  the  coast  and  across  the  Rockies  there  are  other 
sights  which  make  all  other  lands  commonplace. 

It  is  the  Great  West  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  the  Yosemite, 
the  Yellowstone,  the  Painted  Desert,  the  Great  Trees.  It 
is  the  West  that  you  should  see,  and  1915  is  the  time  for 
you  to  see  it,  when  California  with  her  two  expositions 
offers  you  the  opportunity  and  special  rates. 

You  can  come  any  time;  the  weather  is  always  delightful. 
Begin  to  plan  for  it  now;  make  1915  your  big  “time.” 


1915 

All 


Open  January  1 

“Hacerlo  que  tu,  Oh  !  Espana,  nunca 
non  ante.” — Cervantes. 

“To  do  what  thou,  0  Spain,  did  never 
d  re  am.  Cervantes. 
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THE  WAR  THROUGH  YOUR 


EYES 


BY  HENRY  BEACH  NEEDHAM 


THE  road  from  Fumes  to  the  battle  front  between  Nieuport  and  Dixmude. 
yj  i  cdme  to  a  farm  which  was  under  divided  use — military  and  agricultural. 
French  officers  had  their  headquarters  in  a  portion  of  the  farmhouse;  the  remainder 
was  occupied  bv  the  Belgian  peasant,  his  wife  and  children.  The  comfort  of  the 
barn  was  shared  by  soldiers  and  live  stock.  Grain  no  doubt  ted  all  alike. 

Near  the  roadside  the  peasant  was  guiding  a  plow  drawn  by  a  white  hoise.  In 
one  furrow  turned  bv  the  plowshare  soldiers  were  beginning  to  dig  a  trench-part 
of  a  new  position  should  the  Allies  he  forced  hack.  While  the  p  oumg  and  the 
trench  digging  went  on  shells  were  bursting  uncomfortably  near.  But  neither  the 

peasants  nor  the  soldiers  minded  in  the  least.  , 

Here  were  peace  and  war,  everyday  affairs,  and  fighting,  not  only  side  by  sale,  but 

cooperating'.  Life  thus  went 
art  one  better  ;  for  the  actual 
scene  transcended  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  Zola. 

In  his  preeminent  battle  pic¬ 
ture.  “The  Downfall,"  you  re¬ 
member,  as  Maurice  was  ad¬ 
vancing  for  his  baptism  of  flic, 
finding  himself  for  the  first  time 
within  shell  range  he  turned  his 
head  and  was  greatly  astonished 
to  see  a  peasant  calmly  pursu¬ 
ing  his  vocation— guiding  a  plow 
drawn  by  a  white  horse.  And 
Zola  asks : 

“Why  should  the  man  lose  a 
day?  Corn  would  not  cease 
growing.  Ilie  human  race  would 
not  cease  living,  because  a  few 
thousand  men  happened  to  he 
fighting.”  (Or  a  few  million.) 

Zola’s  invention  pictured  war 
a  mere  incident.  So  it  is.  But 
the  production  of  peace  and  the 
destruction  of  war  are  strangely 
intermingled.  That,  to  me.  is 
the  amazing  thing  about  it. 

Interpreters  of  events,  writ¬ 
ing  from  cafe  and  study  table, 
have  told  you  how  many  soldier 
men,  in  millions,  are  engaged  in 
this  war  of  nations,  races,  and 
ideas  of  government,  which  last 
implies  the  action  of  the  will 
of  one  mind  over  the  will  of  an¬ 
other.  You  have  read  that  the 
people  of  one-half  the  earth's 
surface  and  oue-lialf  the  earth’s 
peoples  are  up  in  arms.  You 
know  that  the  battle  line  in 
France  and  Belgium  alone  is  as 
long  as  from  New  York  to 
Washington.  You  have  seen  pie- 
torially  in. newspaper,  magazine, 
and  at  “the  movies,”  the  sol¬ 
diery  of  all  the  combatants, 
with  their  scientific  equipment 
for  killing  fighting  men,  and 
their  improvised  service  for  saving  the 


Iff were  peace  am!  way,  everyday  affairs,  and  fighting,  not 
only  side  by  side,  bat  cooperating.  Life  goes  art  one  better  in  these  Belgian  marshes 


uieu  Jiniiiuviscu  r-n  i ..  c-  n-  lives  of  wounded  men.  You  have  also 

looked  into  the  faces  of  the  pitiful  refugees,  and  have  gazed  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
homes  they  have  been  forced  to  abandon.  And.  hack  of  it  all,  you  have  tried  to 
imagine  the  far-flung  death  struggle.  You  have  tried  to  picture  to  yourself  the 
front.  In  any  case,  I  did,  from  the  depths  of  that  sequestered  valley  protected  by 
rugged  slopes — London.  My  first  misconception,  and  perhaps  yours,  was  that  the 
“theatre  of  operations,”  as  the  British  War  Office,  calls  the  fighting  zone,  is  given 
over  entirely  to  the  military,  that  the  noncombatants,  especially  the  women  and 
children,  have  fled  from  the  plague  spot.  Newspaper  accounts  and  vivid  pictures 
seemed  to  swell  the  army  of  refugees  until  they  approximated  the  whole  nonfight¬ 
ing  population.  Nothing  but  abandoned  farms  and  deserted  homes  greeted  the 
invaders.  Invaders— ves.  But  if  you  were  to  carry  on  your  observations,  as  I 


did.  in  the  country  of  the  defenders,  a  different  story  would  require  telling.  In 
a  town  like  Pervyse.  Belgium,  of  course,  which  becomes  a  target  for  the  enemy 
because  it  is  for  friendly  soldiers  a  barricade,  the  population  gets  out.  But  not 
rill  the  guns  have  begun  actively  to  shell  the  place.  For  desultory  shelling  only 
the  excitable  depart.  Furnes.  for  instance,  lay  well  in  the  proposed  route  of  the 
Germans  to  the  Dover  Straits.  Beyond  Calais,  Dunkirk,  with  Furnes  the  outpost. 
The  day  before  my  arrival  Furnes  received  a  gift  of  forty-three  German  shells, 
fired  from  a  distance  of  not  less  than  9,000  yards.  About  town  it  was  said  that 
this  was  a  range-finding  preliminary.  The  real  business  was  coming — scheduled 
for  the  day  I  got  there,  one  would  have  thought,  however,  that  the  time  for 
shelling  had  been  fixed  by  agreement,  and  was  some  hours  off.  Fronting  the 

square  a  bank  and  one  cafe  had 
their  shutters  up.  otherwise  the 
usual  business.  Women  and 
children  walked  around  with 
as  much  unconcern  as  gadabouts 
in  a  town  of  central  Illinois. 
When  I  went,  by  direction  of  a 
Belgian  dispatch  rider,  to  secure 
a  bedchamber  for  the  night,  the 
door  was  opened  by  a  little  girl 
— "most  eleven  and  a  half.”  she 
told  me  afterward.  Behind  her 
stood  an  old  lady  and  an  old 
man.  I  tried  to  make  my  wants 
known  in  French.  But  the  old 
people1  spoke  only  Flemish.  In 
desperation  I  addressed  them 
in  English.  Then  how  that 
small  child  talked  ! 

She  rattled  off  English  at  the 
rate  of  a  machine  gun.  It  was  her 
golden  opportunity  after  weeks 
of  enforced  silence.  In  no  time 
at  all  I  had  her  complete  family 
history  and  her  autobiography, 
which  was  extremely  interest¬ 
ing.  Her  father,  the  son  of  the 
two  old  people,  had  emigrated  to 
New  Zealand,  where  lie  had  met 
her  mother,  a  Frenchwoman. 
Until  early  summer  of  this  year 
Blanche  had  lived  in  the 
colony,  speaking  nothing  but 
English.  Then  her  mother  died, 
and  her  father  had  sent  her  to 
Belgium,  to  be  with  her  grand¬ 
parents.  Listen: 

“And  I  got  here  two  days  he 
fore  the  war.  and  in  New  Zea¬ 
land  I  never  saw  an  aeroplane, 
and  I’ve  seen  so  many  here  I 
don’t  care  if  I  never  see  an¬ 
other,  and  do  you  think  the  Ger¬ 
mans  will  come?  Grandmother 
goes  to  church  three  times  a 
day  and  prays  the  Germans  will 
not  come ;  do  you  think  they 
will?  Yesterday  a  German 
shell  came  right  into  the  cafe  next  door  and  made  a  big  hole  and  such  noise  you 
never  heard,  and  they  say  more  shells  are  to  be  fired  upon  Furnes  to-day ;  if  they 
are.  we  go  into  the  cellar,  and  you  may  come  too.  and  how  long  do  you  flunk  you 
will  stay  in  our  house?  and  are  you  married?”  Blanche  stopped  for  breath. 

Next  door  in  the  hotel,  which  was  hit  and  damaged  by  the  German  shell,  the  first 
person  to  greet  me  was  another  small  girl  two  years  younger  than  Blanche.  There 
were  bovs  too  a  horde  of  small  boys.  Right  underneath  the  eaves  of  the  freight 
house,  damaged  that  morning  by  the  German  Tanbe.  two  youngsters  were  playing 
in  a  crate  half  filled  with  straw.  Other  boys  offered  to  sell  me  wliat  they  claimed 
were  shrapnel  bullets  from  the  Taube’s  bomb.  I  suppose  they  waited  around  to- 
pick  them  up.  just  as  in  ’70.  during  the  bombardment  of  Paris,  urchins  used  to  lie 
about  waiting  for  the  shells,  and  pounce  upon  the  remnants,  hoping  to  sell  them 
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makes  pleasanter  reading.  After  Liege  there  were  ex¬ 
perts  ready  to  declare  that  the  defense  had  been  devel¬ 
oped  beyond  the  offense  in  modern  warfare.  Then  the 
Germans  brought  up  the  Krupp  and  Austrian  42-centi¬ 
meter  howitzers,  Namur  fell,  together  with  expert 
opinion,  manifesting  that  hasty  conclusions  in  this  war 
are  most  unwise. 

Those  big  howitzers,  I  was  told  by  a  gunnery  ex¬ 
pert  at  Havre,  a  Briton,  are  built  under  patents  of 
the  Gathman  gun,  U.  S.  A.  This  is  the  one  piece  of 
technical  information  I  could  not  make  myself  for¬ 
get,  but  I  have  done  nothing  to  check  it 
up.  Do  the  16-inch  guardians  of  New 
York  Harbor  involve  like  principles  of 
gun  construction?  Let  the  militia  editor 
figure  it  out.  With  the 
very  best  intentions  I 
started  out  to  say 
that  any  opinion  about 
what  lias  and  what 
has  not  been  demon¬ 
strated  in  this  war 
may  be  subject  to 
very  decided  revision. 
At  this  writing,  based 
on  interviews  with 
British,  French,  and 
Belgian  flying  men. 
I  believe  that  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  aero¬ 
plane  has  been  exag¬ 
gerated  in  the  public 
mind,  as  in  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Wells.  Of 
course  much  depends 
upon  the  make  of 
machine  given  to  the 
airman  to  fly,  and 
more  on  his  nerve.  If 
he  flies  above  gun 
range,  he  does  not 
see  troops.  I  hazard 
this  comparison :  that  the  motor  bike  is 
of  much  greater  service  to  the  army  in 
the  field  than  is  the  aeroplane.  The 
motor  bike  has  revolutionized  signaling, 
has  done  away  with  wigwagging  to  a  very  large  extent. 
Thus  the  motorcyclist  has  justified  the  annoying  racket 
he  makes  on  the  highways  and  byways,  for  he  is  every¬ 
where  and  nowhere  as  much  as  at  the  front. 

“Wait  till  you  see  the  whites  of  their  eyes !”  This 
command  was  given  to  the  gunners  at  Liege — accord¬ 
ing  to  a  young  correspondent  who  owed  his  job  to  a 
prize  essay  in  a  literary  weekly. 

Particularly  if  you  have  good  eyes,  try  to  see  how 
far  away  you  can  make  out  the  whites  of  the  eyes 
approaching  you  in  the  streets ;  then  bear  in  mind  that 
the  French  have  guns  with  a  range  of  14,000  yards, 
which  they  fire  accurately  at  that  distance.  Fighting 
at  long  range  is  the  rule  in  this  war.  The  bayonet 
charge  is  the  exception,  much  more  so  than  would  ap¬ 
pear  from  some  of  the  thrilling  accounts.  Exclusive 
of  the  front  from  Nieuport  to  Ypres  (which  the  British 
Tommy  pronounces  “wiper”),  the  battle  has  been  a 
state  of  siege  and  counter  siege. 

The  British  marines  who  went  to  the  help  of  the  Bel¬ 
gians  at  Antwerp  did  not  see  a  German.  Neither  did 
a  wandering  lrankee,  who  saw  only  dead  Germans  and 
prisoners.  Men  are  invalided  home  to  England  who 
never  set  eyes  on  a  German.  For  all  the  fun  there  is 
in  much  of  the  fighting  one  might  as  well  be  electro¬ 
cuted.  Electrocution  kills — it  does  not  maim. 


What  War  Meant  to  Her 

AT  A  JUNCTION  spelled  Eu — which  I  should  like 
ZA.  to  hear  a  brakeman  on  the  Rock  Island  call  out 
- — I  got  into  a  compartment,  and  found  there  a  young 
woman  who  did  not  look  to  be  over  twenty.  I  helped 
her  put  her  luggage  up  in  the  rack,  and  she  thanked 
me  in  French.  I  acknowledged  her  thanks  in  English. 
“You  are  an  American,”  she  observed  in  English.  Then 
we  talked,  not  in  French. 

She  was  born  in  Liverpool,  I  learned,  and  had  been 
at  one  time  secretary  and  stenographer  in  Paris,  where 
she  had  acquired  both  a  vocabulary  and  an  acceptable 
French  accent.  She  was  married  to  the  chef  of  the 
Princes  Restaurant,  Piccadilly.  Being  a  Frenchman, 
he  had  left  his  job,  gone  back  to  France  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war,  and  had  been  wounded.  He  was  in 
a  hospital  near  Cherbourg  and  she  was  on  her  way  to 
see  him.  A  wound  in  the  arm  and  shoulder  had  left  his 
whole  right  side  paralyzed.  He  was  twenty-nine — she, 
twenty-seven — and  they  had  four  children — the  oldest 
six  years,  the  youngest  nineteen  months. 

“He  was  such  a  fine-looking  fellow,”  she 
told  me,  “and  now— think  of  it ! — crippled 
for  life,  and  so  young.  He  might  have  been 
active  beyond  twice  his  age.  Oh !”  Her 
handkerchief  went  to  her  eyes.  “But  it 
doesn’t  do  anybody  good  to  be  downhearted, 
now  does  it?  He  isn’t.  See — ”  She  took 
from  her  hand  bag  a  letter  and  held  it  up 
for  me  to  examine.  “He  has  learned  al¬ 
ready  how  to  write  with  his  left  hand.” 

The  letter,  in  French,  was  neatly  and  evenly 
written.  ( Concluded  on  pone  25) 


as  souvenirs  of  the  siege.  The  inundation  to  the  north 
of  Dixmude,  which  drove  the  Germans  in  groups  on 
the  dikes  intersecting  the  flooded  area  and  bogged  their 
heavy  artillery,  was  of  direct  benefit  to  the  Belgian 
kiddies.  In  one  of  the  illustrations  you  will  see  boys 
and  girls  having  fun  on  rafts  navigated  in  the  flooded 
district.  Yet  one  wondered  why  the  grown-ups  respon¬ 
sible  for  these  children  had  not  taken  them  away  to  a 
place  of  safety.  Nowhere  to  go,  for  one  thing;  for 
another,  unwillingness  to  leave  home. 

Standing  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Etna  at  the  time  of 
the  last  eruption,  I  asked  the  British 
Consul  at  Catania,  who  was  a  Sicilian, 
why  it  was  that  the  natives  persisted  in 
living  where  a  molten  lava  stream  might, 
and  finally  did,  ruin 
their  homes  and  vine¬ 
yards. 

“You  have  seen  an 
army  of  ants  swarm¬ 
ing  about  a  spot,”  he 
replied,  “and  you 
have  put  your  foot, 
perhaps  by  mistake, 
in  their  midst,  kill¬ 
ing  many  and  scat¬ 
tering  the  rest.  But 
you  take  your  foot 
away  and  they  come 
back.”  The  genial 
Sicilian  smiled :  “It 
is  their  home.” 

So  with  those  un¬ 
fortunate  enough  to 
live  in  the  place  of 
battles.  'Besides, 
there  was  the  Cardi¬ 
nal’s  garden  at  Ma- 
lines,  which  so  many 
knew  about.  Despite 
the  terrific  fighting 
that  took  place  in 
and  about  Malines,  the  Cardinal’s  beauti¬ 
ful  garden  was  untouched.  It  was  spared 
the  ravages  of  war.  You  can’t  make  a 
really  lovely  garden  in  a  season  or  a  year, 
you  know,  You  will  find  everywhere  in  the  danger  zone, 
unless  ruined  by  shell  and  fire,  unwarlike  persons  en¬ 
deavoring  to  live  peaceably  with  men  of  combat  whose 
mission  it  is  to  work  havoc.  Tramping  to  Pervyse  with 
the  hurry  scurry  of  motors  and  horses  and  bicycles,  I 
thought  of  the  rush  of  vehicles  carrying  spectators  to 
a  big  football  match  at  home.  Even  this  near  the 
front  I  half  expected  to  see  the  war  game  played  in 
territory  all  its  own.  But  the  policing  was  bad.  Out¬ 
siders,  particularly  women  and  children,  persisted  in 
trespassing  on  the  field.  There  should  have  been  con¬ 
spicuous  signs  posted :  Keep  Out  of  the  ll  ar  Zone  Un¬ 
der  Penalty  of  Death. 


me.  As  he  addressed  it  care  of  the  Belgian  Minister  of 
War,  Dunkirk,  I  was  lucky  enough  to  get  it.  I  wrote 
Mr.  Osborne  a  note  acknowledging  receipt.  He  did 
not  receive  my  letter  for  a  week,  although  the  rail 
distance  is  ISO  miles.  “Take  no  chances — let  every 
scrap  of  news  grow  cold  !”  is  the  slogan  of  the  French 
War  Office. 

The  French  authorities  have  accustomed  their  peo¬ 
ple  to  rely  upon  the  daily  official  communique,  and  to 
expect  no  other  news.  If  Joffre  can  have  his  way— 
and  so  far  it  is  Kitchener’s  way,  too — the  circulation 


The  inundation  to  the  north  of  Dixmude  drove  the  Germans 
on  the  dikes  intersecting  the  flooded  area  and  bogged  their 
heavy  artillery — but  it  was  of  direct  benefit  to  the  Belgian 
kiddies.  This  picture  was  taken  near  Nieuport,  and  shows 
boys  and  girls  alike  having  fun  on  their  improvised  rafts 

of  war  news  will  remain  a  government  monopoly. 
Both  the  British  and  the  French  war  makers  are  still 
indignant  because,  in  the  first  days  of  the  war,  an  in¬ 
experienced  correspondent  of  one  of  the  London  dailies 
made  a  bad  break.  He  wrote,  and  his  paper  printed 
the  fact,  that  the  Belgian  military  headquarters  were 
located  at  Louvain.  This  is  supposed  to  have  sealed 
the  fate  of  the  university  town. 

At  the  Hotel  des  Arcades  these  marooned  correspond¬ 
ents  discussed  with  me  the  war  from  the  standpoint  of 
news  getting.  Said  one :  “It’s  idle  to  pretend  we  are 
doing  anything.  The  real  war  correspondents  writing 
from  Calais  and  Dieppe,  after  talking  with  officers 
back  from  the  trenches,  are  permitted  to  wire  more 
stuff  than  are  we  from  this  point.  If  we  were 
habitual  pickpockets,  well  known  to  the  police,  we 
could  not  be  more  under  suspicion  here,  nor  more 
likely  to  imprisonment  at  any  moment.” 

Then  another  disgruntled  scribe  observed;  “Some 
day  the  history  of  this  war  will  be  written  by  the 
military  authorities — but  it  will  be  so  damn  long  no¬ 
body  will  read  it.” 

I  thought  of  that  endless  official  history  of  the  bat¬ 
tles  of  the  Civil  War— the  gift  of  the  Congressman  to 
his  influential  constituent.  The  last  I  knew  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office  was  periodically  issuing  a 
fresh  volume,  its  arrival  in  each  house  of  the  district 
being  greeted  with  :  “More  work  for  the  duster.” 

“But  what  earthly  good  is  news  if  you  do  get  it?” 
asked  the  third  correspondent,  and  answered :  “The 
stuff  on  this  war  from  the  correspondents  reads  like 
this :  ‘At  a  place  A,  the  name  of  which  I  am  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  disclose,  the  — —  Regiment,  after  daring  re- 
eonnoisance,  proceed  to  go  forward  to  a  place  B.  The 
reader  will  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  advance, 
as  well  as  the  reckless  bravery  of  officers  and  men, 
when  I  say  that  they  succeeded  after  terrific  fighting 
in  reaching  a  place  C.’  ” 

You  may  not  see  the  humor  of  this  in  America.  For 
the  rewrite  man  on  the  copy  desk  fills  in  flic  gaps  and 
adds  color  to  the  skeletonized  censored  dispatch.  It 


Cooling  Off  Your  News 


THE  recurring  collision  of  the  arts  of  peace  and  the 
practices  of  war  was  peculiarly  illustrated  on  my 
way  back  from  I’ervyse.  The  road  was  choked  with 
every  known  variety  of  motor  and  horse-drawn  convey¬ 
ance  speeding  toward  the  front.  Against  this  whirling 
avalanche  a  couple  of  boys  persisted  in  driving  four 
yearling  steers.  There  was  a  ditch  on  either  side  of 
the  thoroughfare,  and  how  many  times  this  beef  on  the 
hoof  hurdled  into  the  adjoining  fields  I  would  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  estimate.  But  each  time  the  boys  jumped 
across  and  drove  the  steers  back,  getting  them  safely 
into  Furnes  without  their  being  slaughtered  en  route. 
It  was  a  clever  stunt  and  merited  a  decoration  from 
the  Royal  Live  Stock  Association  of  Belgium.  But  as 
Zola  says:  “Why  should  a  day  be  lost?  Corn  would 
not  cease  growing,  nor  would  the  human  race  cease  liv¬ 
ing  simply  because  it  pleased  some  men  to  fight.” 

Women  and  children  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  war 
correspondents  in  the  “theatre  of  operations.”  Gen¬ 
eral  Joffre  and  Lord  Kitchener  are  determined  that  the 
casualties  among  correspondents  shall  be  reduced  to 
an  irreducible  minimum.  Necessarily,  women  and  kid¬ 
dies  must  look  after  themselves. 

The  day  I  arrived  all  war  correspondents  were 
ordered  to  leave  Dunkirk  not  later  than  six  o’clock, 
and  journey  as  far  south  as  Calais.  I  met  three  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  harsh  rule  of  expulsion — newspaper 
men  who  had  been  in  the  north  of  France  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  who  sent  only  routine  stuff,  and 
who  were  permitted  to  remain  so  long  as  they  were 
good.  They  couldn’t  be  anything  but  innocuous  dis¬ 
tributors  of  public  intelligence  had  they  tried  other¬ 
wise.  The  telegraph  offices  were  like  the1  slot  machine 
that  gobbles  your  penny  and  fails  to  give  in 
return  a  stick  of  gum.  I  cabled  my  wife 
in  New  York  from  Dunkirk  as  follows : 

“Safe  well  busy  address  care  Consul  Havre.” 

Now  can  the  most  active  imagination  con¬ 
jure  up,  from  that  message,  anything  likely 
to  be  useful  to  the  enemy?  But  the  cable 
never  reached  New  York. 

The  mails  were  guarded  with  almost  equal 
1  r  good  friend  John  Ball  Osborne, 

'icient  American  Consul  at  Havre, 
able  which  came  to  his  office  for 
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II— THE  CRY  OF  THE  NIGHT  HAWK 


ood  NIGHT,  Dr.  I'etrie.” 

T  “(Jooil  night,  Mr.  Forsyth,”  I  said  ;  and 
.jn<r  conducted  my  late  visitor  to  the  door,  I 
Jed"  and  bolted  it.  switched  off  the  light  and 
upstairs.  My  new  patient  was  chief  officer 
o„e  of  the  P.  and  O.  boats.  He  had  cut  Ins  hand 
her  badlv  on  the  homeward  run,  and  signs  of  poison- 
having  developed,  lie  had  called  to  have  the  wound 
ated  apologizing  for  troubling  me  at  so  late  an 
r  but  explaining  that  he  had  only  just  come  from 
,  d()(.ks.  The  hall  clock  announced  the  hour  of  one 

I  ascended  tlie  stairs 
ound  myself  wondering 
iat  there  was  in  Mr. 
rs.vth's  appearance 
ocli  excited  some  vague 
fl  elusive  memory.  Coin- 
r  to  the  top  floor,  I 
»ned  the  door  of  a  fiont 
Jroom  and  was  sur¬ 
ged  to  find  the  interim- 
darkness. 

“Smith !”  I  called. 

‘Come  here  and  watch  !* 
is  the  terse  response. 

Nayland  Smith  was  sit- 
ig  in  the  dark  at  the 
ion  window  and  peering 
it  across  the  Common, 
pen  as  I  saw  him,  a  dim 
Ihouette,  I  could  detect 
at  tensity  in  his  atti- 
de  which  told  of  high- 
rung  nerves. 

I  joined  him. 

“What  is  it?”  I  asked, 
piously. 

“I  don’t  know.  Watch 
mt  clump  of  elms.” 

His  masterful  voice  had 
le  dry  tone  in  itbetoken- 
lg  excitement.  I  leaned 
n  the  edge  beside  him  and 
inked  out.  The  blaze  of 
tars  almost  compensated 
n-  the  absence  of  the 
icon  and  the  night  had 
quality  of  stillness  that 
lade  for  awe.  This  was 
tropical  summer,  and 
he  Common,  with  its 
I  a  n  e  i  n  g  lights  dotted 
rregularly  about  it,  had 
m  unfamiliar  look  to- 
liglit.  The  clump  of  nine 
dins  showed  as  a  dense 
uid  irregular  mass,  ladi¬ 
ng  detail. 

Such  moods  as  that 
which  now  claimed  my 
friend  are  magnetic.  T 
had  no  thought  of  the 
night's  beauty,  for  it  only 

served  to  remind  me  that  somewhere  amid  London's 
millions  was  lurking  an  uncanny  being,  whose  life  was 
a  mystery,  whose  very  existence  was  a  scientific  miracle. 
“Where’s  your  patient?”  rapped  Smith. 

His  abrupt  query  diverted  my  thoughts  into  a  new 
channel.  No  footstep  disturbed  the  silence  of  the  high¬ 
road;  where  was  my  patient? 

I  craned  from  the  window.  Smith  grabbed  mj  aim. 
“Don’t  lean  out.”  he  said. 

I  drew  back,  glancing  at  him  surprisedly. 

“For  Heaven’s  sake,  why  not  i” 

“I’ll  tell  you  presently,  Petrie.  Do  you  see  him?” 

“I  did,  and  I  can’t  make  out  what  he  is  doing.  He 
seems  to  have  remained  standing  at  the  gate  for  some 
reason.” 

“He  has  seen  it!”  snapped  Smith.  “Watch  those 
elms.” 

His  hand  remained  upon  my  arm.  gripping  it  nerv¬ 
ously.  Shall  I  say  that  I  was  surprised?  I  can  say 
it  with  truth.  But  I  shall  add  that  I  was  thrilled, 
eerily;  for  this  subdued  excitement  and  alert  watching 
of  Smith's  could  only  mean  one  tiling : 

Fu-Manchu ! 

And  that  was  enough  to  set  me  watching  as  keenly 
as  he;  to  set  me  listening;  not  only  for  sounds  out¬ 
side  the  house  but  for  sounds  within.  Doubts,  sus¬ 
picions,  dreads,  heaped  themselves  up  in  my  mind. 
Why  was  Forsyth  standing  there  at  the  gate?  I  had 
never  seen  him  before,  to  my  knowledge,  yet  there  was 
something  oddly  reminiscent  about  the  man.  <  ould  it 
be  that  his  visit  formed  part  of  a  plot !  ?  et  his  wound 
had  been  genuine  enough.  Thus  my  mind  worked. 
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feverishly ;  such  was  the  effect  of  an  unspoken  thought 
—Fu-Manchu. 

Nayland  Smith's  grip  tightened  on  my  arm. 

“There  it  is  again,  Petrie!”  lie  whispered.  "Look. 

look !”  .  . 

His  words  were  wholly  unnecessary.  I.  too,  had 


“/  had  heard  a  loud  splintering  and  sweeping  of  branenes  oveuuuu 


appalling  crash.  One 


wc  staggered  dqcr  itiio  mt  J  ..  >> 

piercing,  awful  shriek  there  was,  a  crackling  of  branches,  and  a  choking  groan.  .  .  . 


soon  it.;  a  wonderful  and  uncanny  sight.  Out  of  the 
darkness  under  the  elms,  low  down  upon  the  ground, 
grew  a  vaporous  blue  light.  It  flared  up.  elfinish. 
then  began  to  ascend.  Like  an  igneous  phantom,  a 
witch  flame,  it  rose,  higher — higher — higher,  to  what 
I  adjudged  to  be  some  twelve  feet  or  more  from  the 
ground.  Then,  high  in  the  air.  it  died  away  again 
as  it  had  come! 

•‘For  God’s  sake.  Smith,  what  was  it?" 

“Don’t  ask  me.  Petrie.  I  have  seen  it  twice.  We¬ 
lle  paused.  Rapid  footsteps  sounded  below.  Over 
Smith’s  shoulder  I  saw  Forsyth  cross  the  road,  climb 
the  low  rail,  and  set  out  across  the  Common. 

Smith  sprang  impetuously  to  liis  feet. 

“We  must  stop  him!”  he  said  hoarsely;  then, 
clapping  a  hand  to  my  mouth  as  I  was  about  to  call 
out — “Not  a  sound.  Petrie !” 


H1 


RAN  out  of  the  room  and  went  blundering 
downstairs  in  the  dark,  crying; 


‘Out,  through  the  garden — the  side  ^ntrance 
T  overtook  him  as  he  threw  wide  the  door 


of  my 

dispensing  room.  Through  he  ran  and  opened  the  door 
at  the  other  end.  I  followed  him  out.  closing  it  be¬ 
hind  me.  The  smell  from  some  tobacco  plants  in  a 
neighboring  flower  bed  was  faintly  perceptible;  no 
breeze  stirred;  and  in  the  great  silence  I  could  hear 
Smith,  in  front  of  me,  tugging  at  the  bolt  of  the  gate. 

Then  he  had  it  open,  and  I  stepped  out.  close  on  bis 
heels,  and  left  the  door  ajar. 

“We  must  not  appear  to  have  come  from  your 
house."  explained  Smith  rapidly.  “I  will  go  along  to 


the  highroad  and  cross  on  to  the  Common  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  up,  where  there  is  a  pathway,  as 
though  homeward  bound  to  the  north  side.  Give 
me  half  a  minute’s  start,  then  you  proceed  in  an 
opposite  direction  and  cross  from  the  corner  of  the 
next  road.  Directly  you  are  out  of  the  light  of  the 
street  lamps,  get  over  the  rails  and  run  for  the  elms !  ’ 

He  thrust  a  pistol  into  my  hand  and  was  off. 

While  he  had  been  with  me,  speaking  in  that  in¬ 
cisive.  impetuous  way  of  his,  with  his  dark  face  close 
to  mine,  and  his  eyes  gleaming  like  steel,  I  had  been  at 

one  with  him  in  his  fever¬ 
ish  mood,  but  now.  when 
I  stood  alone,  in  that  staid 
and  respectable  byway, 
holding  a  loaded  pistol  in 
my  hand,  the  whole  thing 
became  utterly  unreal. 

It  was  in  an  odd  frame 
of  mind  that  I  walked  to 
the  next  corner,  as  di¬ 
rected  ;  for  I  was  think¬ 
ing,  not  of  Dr.  Fu-Man¬ 
chu,  the  great  and  evil 
man  who  dreamed  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America  under 
Chinese  rule,  not  of  Nay¬ 
land  Smith,  who  alone 
stood  between  the  China¬ 
man  and  the  realization 
of  his  monstrous  schemes, 
not  even  of  Karamaneh, 
the  slave  girl,  whose 
glorious  beauty  was  a 
weapon  of  might  in  Fu- 
Manchu’s  hand,  but  of 
what  impression  I  must 
have  made  upon  a  patient 
had  I  encountered  one 
then. 

Such  were  my  ideas  up 
to  the  moment  that  I 
crossed  to  the  Common 
and  vaulted  into  the  field 
on  my  right.  As  I  began 
to  run  toward  the  elms  I 
found  myself  wondering 
what  it  was  all  about,  and 
for  what  we  were  come. 
Fifty  yards  west  of  the 
trees  it  occurred  to  me 
that  if  Smith  had  counted 
on  cutting  Forsyth  off  we 
were  too  late,  for  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  that  he  must 
already  be  in  the  coppice. 

I  was  right.  Twenty 
paces  more  I  ran,  and 
ahead  of  me,  from  the 
elms,  came  a  sound. 
Clearly  it  came  through 
the  still  air — the  eerie 
hoot  of  a  nightliawk.  I 
could  not  recall  ever  to  have  heard  the  cry  of  that 
bird  on  the  Common  before,  but  oddly  enough  I  at¬ 
tached  little  significance  to  it  until,  in  the  ensuing  in¬ 
stant.  a  most  dreadful  scream— a  scream  in  which 
fear,  and  loathing,  and  anger  were  hideously  blended 
— thrilled  my  very  soul. 

After  that  I  have  no  recollection  of  anything  until 
I  found  myself  standing  by  the  southernmost  elm. 

“Smith!”  I  cried  breathlessly.  “Smith!  my  God! 
where  are  you !” 

As  if  in  answer  to  my  cry  came  an  indescribable 
sound,  a  mingled  sobbing  and  choking.  Out  from  the 
shadows  staggered  a  ghastly  figure— that  of  a  man 
whose  face  appeared  to  be  streaked.  His  eyes  glaied 
at  me  madly  and  he  mowed  the  air  with  his  hands 
like  one  blind  and  insane  with  fear. 

I  started  back :  words  died  upon  my  tongue.  The 
figure  reeled  and  the  man  fell  babbling  and  sobbing 
at  my  very  feet. 

Inert  I  stood,  looking  down  at  him.  He  writhed  a 
moment— and  was  still.  The  silence  again  became  per¬ 
fect.  Then,  from  somewhere  beyond  the  elms,  Nayland 
Smith  appeared.  I  did  not  move.  Even  when  he  stood 
beside  me.  I  merely  stared  at  him  fatuously. 

“T  let  him  walk  to  his  death.  Petrie.’  I  heard 
dimly.  “God  forgive  me — God  forgive  me! 

The  words  aroused  me. 

“Smith” — ray  voice  came  as  a  whisper  “for  one 

awful  moment  T  thought  ’ 

“So  did  some  one  else,”  he  rapped.  “Our  poor  sailor 
has  met  the  end  designed  for  me.  Petrie! 

At  that  I  realized  two  things:  I  knew  why  Forsyths 
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ace  had  struck  me  as  being  familiar  in  some  puzzling 
y  and  I  knew  why  Forsyth  now  lay  dead  upon 


The  symptoms,  or  those  which  I  had  been  enabled  of  sunrise.  A  policeman  tramped  past  the  house  a 

o  observe  as  Forsyth  had  first  staggered  into  view  a  while  later  a  belated  reveler  in  evening  clothes.  Tt 

the  grass.  Save  that  he  was  a  fair  man  and  wore  a  from  among  the  elms,  were  most  puzzling.  Clearly  sense  of  unreality  assailed  me  again  Out  there  in  t 

slight  mustache,  he  was,  in  features  and  build,  the  enough,  the  muscles  of  articulation  and  the  respira-  gray  mists  a  man  who  was  vested  with  powers  whi 

double  of  Nayland  Smith!  tory  muscles  had  been  affected;  and  now  the  livid  rendered  him  a  law  unto  himself  who  had  the  rhh 


Wo  raised  the  poor  victim  and  turned  him  over  on  face,  dotted  over  with  tiny  wounds  (they  were  also  Government  behind  him  in  "all  'that' he 

do,  who  had  been  summoned  fr< 
Rangoon  to  London  on  singul! 
and  dangerous  business,  was  e| 
ploying  himself  with  a  plate 
cold  turbot,  a  jug  of  milk,  a 
a  trowel ! 

Away  to  the  right,  and  ji 
barely  visible,  a  tramcar  stopp 
by  the  Common ;  then  proceed 
on  its  way,  coming  in  a  wester 
direction.  Its  lights  twinkled  y| 
lowly  through  the  grayness,  t| 
I  was  less  concerned  with  the  s 
proaching  car  than  with  the  sc 
tary  traveler  who  had  descend 
from  it. 

As  the  car  went  rocking  by  1 
low  me,  I  strained  my  eyes  in 
endeavor  more  clearly  to  disee 
the  figure  which,  leaving  the  hij. 
road,  had  struck  out  across  t 
Common.  It  was  that  of  a  woms 
who  seemingly  carried  a  bulky  b 
or  parcel. 

One  must  be  a  gross  materi: 
ist  to  doubt  that  there  are  late 
power’s  in  man  which  man,  in  me 
ern  times,  neglects,  or  knows  n 
how  to  develop.  I  became  sudde 
ly  conscious  of  a  burning  curiosi 
respecting  this  lonely  traveler  w 
traveled  at  an  hour  so  strayn 
With  no  definite  plan  in  mind, 
went  downstairs,  took  a  cap  fro 
the  rack,  and  walked  briskly  o 
of  the  house  and  across  the  Coi 


his  back.  I  dropped  upon  my  knees, 
and  with  unsteady  fingers  began  to 
strike  a  match.  A  slight  breeze 
was  arising  and  sighing  gently 
through  the  elms,  but,  screened  by 
my  hands,  the  flame  of  the  match 
took  life.  It  illuminated  wanly 
the  sun-baked  face  of  Nayland 
Smith,  his  eyes  gleaming  with  un¬ 
natural  brightness.  I  bent  for¬ 
ward,  and  the  dying  light  of  the 
match  touched  that  other  face. 

“Oh,  God !”  whispered  Smith. 

A  faint  puff  of  wind  extinguished 
the  match. 

In  all  my  surgical  experience  I 
had  never  met  with  anything  quite 
so  horrible.  Forsyth’s  livid  face 
was  streaked  with  tiny  streams  of 
blood,  which  proceeded  from  a 
series  of  irregular  wounds.  One 
grou p  of  these  cl  ust ered  upon  his  left 
temple,  another  beneath  his  right 
eye,  and  others  extended  from  the 
chin  down  to  the  throat.  They  were 
black,  almost  like  tattoo  marks, 
and  the  entire  injured  surface  was 
bloated  indescribably.  His  fists 
were  clenched ;  he  was  quite  rigid. 

Smith’s  piercing  eyes  were  set 
upon  me  eloquently  as  I  knelt  on 
the  path  and  made  my  examination 
— an  examination  which  that  first 
glimpse  when  Forsyth  came  stagger¬ 
ing  out  from  the  trees  had  rendered 
useless — a  mere  matter  of  form. 

“He’s  quite  dead,  Smith,”  I  said  huskily.  “It’s — un¬ 
natural — it — ” 

Smith  began  beating  his  fist  into  his  left  palm  and 
taking  little,  short,  nervous  strides  up  and  down  be¬ 
side  the  dead  man.  I  could  hear  a  car  skirling  along 
the  highroad,  but  I  remained  there  on  my  knees 
staring  dully  at  the  disfigured  bloody  face  which  but 
a  matter  of  minutes  since  had  been  that  of  a  clean¬ 
looking  British  seaman.  I  found  myself  contrasting 
his  neat,  squarely  trimmed  mustache  with  the  bloated 
face  above  it,  and  counting  the  little  drops  of  blood 
which  trembled  upon  its  edge.  There  were  footsteps 
approaching.  I  stood  up.  The  footsteps  quickened ; 
and  I  turned  as  a  constable  ran  up. 

“What’s  this?”  he  demanded  gruffly,  and  stood  with 
his  fists  clenched,  looking  from  Smith  to  me  and  down 
at  that  which  lay  between  us.  Then  his  hand  flew 
to  his  breast ;  there  was  a  silvern  gleam  and — 

“Drop  that  whistle !”  snapped  Smith — and  struck 
it  from  the  man’s  hand.  “Where’s  your  lantern? 
Don’t  ask  questions !” 

The  constable  started  back  and  was  evidently  de¬ 
bating  upon  his  chances  with  the  two  of  us,  when 
my  friend  pulled  a  letter  from  his  pocket  and  thrust 
it  under  the  man’s  nose. 

“Read  that !”  he  directed  harshly,  “and  then  listen 
to  my  orders.” 

THERE  was  something  in  his  voice  which  changed 
the  officer’s  opinion  of  the  situation.  He  directed 
the  light  of  his  lantern  upon  the  open  letter  and 
seemed  to  be  stricken  with  wonder. 

“If  you  have  any  doubt,”  continued  Smith — “you 
may  not  be  familiar  with  the  Commissioner’s  signa¬ 
ture — you  have  only  to  ring  up  Scotland  Yard  from 
Dr.  Petrie’s  house,  to  which  we  shall  now  return,  to 
disperse  them.”  He  pointed  to  Forsyth.  “Help  us  to 
carry  him  there.  We  must  not  he  seen ;  this  must 
be  hushed  up.  You  understand?  It  must  not  get 
into  the  press — ” 

The  man  saluted  respectfully;  and  the  three  of  us 
addressed  ourselves  to  the  mournful  task.  By  slow 
stages  we  bore  the  dead  man  to  the  edge  of  the  Com¬ 
mon,  carried  him  across  the  road  and  into  my  house, 
without  exciting  attention  even  on  the  part  of  those 
vagrants  who  nightly  slept  out  in  the  neighborhood. 
We  laid  our  burden  upon  the  surgery  table. 

“You  will  want  to  make  an  examination,  Petrie,” 
said  Smith  in  his  decisive  way,  “and  the  officer  here 
might  phone  for  the  ambulance.  I  have  some  investi¬ 
gations  to  make  also.  I  must  have  the  pocket  lamp.” 

He  raced  upstairs  to  his  room,  and  an  instant  later 
came  running  down  again.  The  front  door  banged. 

“The  telephone  is  in  the  hall,”  I  said  to  the  con¬ 
stable. 

“Thank  you,  sir.” 

He  went  out  of  the  surgery  as  I  switched  on  the 
lamp  over  the  table  and  began  to  examine  the  marks 
upon  Forsyth’s  skin.  These,  as  I  have  said,  were  in 
groups  and  nearly  all  in  the  form  of  elongated  punc¬ 
tures;  a  fairly  deep  incision  with  a  pear-shaped  and 
superficial  scratch  beneath  it.  One  of  the  tiny  wounds 
had  penetrated  the  right  eye. 


Karamaneh  was  on  the  point  of  speaking  when  I  extended  my  hand.  Ere  l 
had  time  to  realize  her  purpose,  she  flung  back  from  me  with  wild  grace,  turned,  and 
ran  with  the  lightness  and  swiftness  of  the  fawn,  like  the  daughter  of  the  desert  that  she  was 


on  the  throat),  set  me  mentally  groping  for  a  clue  to 
the  manner  of  his  death. 

No  clue  presented  itself;  and  my  detailed  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  body  availed  me  nothing.  The  gray  herald 
of  dawn  was  come  when  the  police  arrived  with  the 
ambulance  and  took  Forsyth  away. 

I  was  just  taking  my  cap  from  the  rack  when  Nay¬ 
land  Smith  returned. 

“Smith !”  I  cried — “have  you  found  anything?” 

He  stood  there  in  the  gray  light  of  the  hall¬ 
way,  tugging  at  the  lobe  of  his  left  ear — an  old  trick 
of  his. 

The  bronzed  face  looked  very  gaunt,  I  thought, 
and  his  eyes  were  bright  with  that  febrile  glitter 
which  once  I  had  disliked,  but  which  I  had  learned 
from  experience  to  be  due  to  tremendous  nervous  ex¬ 
citement.  At  such  times  he  could  act  with  icy  cool¬ 
ness  and  his  mental  faculties  seemed  temporarily  to 
require  an  abnormal  keenness.  He  made  no  direct 
reply;  but — 

“Have  you  any  milk?”  he  jerked  abruptly. 

So  wholly  unexpected  was  the  question,  that  for  a 
moment  I  failed  to  grasp  it.  Then — ■ 

“Milk !”  I  began. 

“Exactly,  Petrie !  If  you  can  find  me  some  milk,  I 
shall  be  obliged.” 

I  turned  to  descend  to  the  kitchen,  when — 

“The  remains  of  the  turbot  from  dinner,  Petrie, 
would  also  be  welcome,  and  I  think  I  should  like  a 
trowel.” 

I  stopped  at  the  stairhead  and  faced  him. 

“I  cannot  suppose  that  you  are  joking,  Smith,”  I 
said,  “but  am  I  to  assume  that  you  propose  to  eat 
boiled  turbot  with  a  trowel?” 

He  laughed  dryly. 

“Forgive  me,  old  man,”  he  replied.  “I  was  so  pre¬ 
occupied  with  my  own  train  of  thought  that  it  never 
occurred  to  me  how  absurd  my  request  must  have 
sounded.  I  will  explain  my  singular  tastes  later; 
at  the  moment,  hustle  is  the  watchword.” 

Evidently  he  was  in  earnest,  and  I  ran  downstairs 
accordingly,  returning  with  a  garden  trowel,  a  plate 
of  cold  fish  and  a  glass  of  milk. 

“Thanks,  Petrie,”  said  Smith — “if  you  would  put 
the  milk  in  a  jug — ” 

I  was  past  wondering,  so  I  simply  went  and  fetched 
a  jug  into  which  he  poured  the  milk.  Then,  with  the 
trowel  in  his  pocket,  the  plate  of  cold  turbot  in  one 
hand  and  the  milk  jug  in  the  other,  he  made  for  the 
door.  He  had  it  open  when-  another  idea  evidently 
occurred  to  him. 

“I’ll  trouble  you  for  the  pistol,  Petrie.” 

I  handed  him  the  pistol  without  a  word. 

“Don’t  assume  that  I  want  to  mystify  you,”  he 
added,  “but  the  presence  of  anyone  else  might  jeopar¬ 
dize  my  plan.  I  don’t  expect  to  he  long.” 

The  cold  light  of  dawn  flooded  the  hallway  momen¬ 
tarily  ;  then  the  door  closed  again  and  I  went  upstairs 
to  my  study,  watching  Nayland  Smith  as  he  strode 
across  the  Common  in  the  early  morning  mist.  He 
was  making  for  the  Nine  Elms,  but  I  lost  sight  of  him 
before  he  reached  them. 

I  sat  there  for  some  time,  watching  for  the  first  glow 


mon  in  a  direction  which  I  thought  would  enable  n 
to  head  off  the  woman. 

I  had  slightly  miscalculated  the  distance,  as  Fa 
would  have  it,  and  with  a  patch  of  gorse  effectual 
screening  my  approach,  I  came  upon  her,  kneeling  c 
the  damp  grass  and  unfastening  the  bundle  which  he 
attracted  my  attention.  I  stopped  and  watched  her. 

She  was  dressed  in  bedraggled  fashion  in  rust 
black,  wore  a  common  black  straw  hat  and  a  thic 
veil ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  dexterous  hands  : 
work  untying  the  bundle  were  slim  and  white;  and 
perceived  a  pair  of  hideous  cotton  gloves  lying  on  tl 
turf  beside  her.  As  she  thrbw  open  the  wrappings  an 
lifted  out  something  that  looked  like  a  small  shrimj 
ing  net,  I  stepped  around  the  bush,  crossed  silentl 
the  intervening  patch  of  grass,  and  stood  beside  her. 

A  faint  breath  of  perfume  reached  me — of  a  pei 
fume  which,  like  the  secret  incense  of  Ancient  Egyp 
seemed  to  assail  my  soul.  The  glamour  of  the  Oriei: 
was  in  that  subtle  essence;  and  I  only  knew  on 
woman  who  used  it.  I  bent  over  the  kneeling  figim 

“Good  morning,”  I  said,  “can  I  assist  you  in  an 
way?” 

She  came  to  her  feet  like  a  startled  deer,  and  flun 
away  from  me  with  the  lithe  movement  of  some  Easl 
ern  dancing  girl. 

Now  came  the  sun,  and  its  heralding  rays  struc 
sparks  from  the  jewels  upon  the  white  fingers  of  thi 
woman  who  wore  the  garments  of  a  mendicant.  M. 
heart  gave  a  great  leap.  It  was  with  difficulty  tha 
I  controlled  my  voice. 

“There  is  no  cause  for  alarm,”  I  added. 

She  stood  watching  me;  even  through  the  coars 
veil  I  could  see  how  her  eyes  glittered.  I  stoopei 
and  picked  up  the  net. 

“Oh !”  The  whispered  word  was  scarcely  audible 
but  it  was  enough :  I  doubted  no  longer. 

“This  is  a  net  for  bird  snaring,”  I  said.  "Wha 
strange  bird  are  you  seeking — Karamaneh?” 


w: 


"ITU  a  passionate  gesture  Karamaneh  snatchet 
off  the  veil,  and  with  it  the  ugly  black  hat.  Tin 
cloud  of  wonderful,  intractable  hair  came  ruinplin; 
about  her  face,  and  her  glorious  eyes  blazed  out  upoi 
me.  How  beautiful  they  were  with  the  dark  beaut.' 
of  an  Egyptian  night;  how  often  had  they  lookec 
into  mine  in  dreams ! 

To  labor  against  a  ceaseless  yearning  for  a  womai 
whom  one  knows,  upon  evidence  that  none  but  a  foo 
might  reject  to  be  worthless — evil ;  is  there  any  tor 
ture  to  which  the  soul  of  man  is  subject  more  piti 
less?  Yet  this  was  my  lot,  for  what  past  sins  assignei 
to  me  I  was  unable  to  conjecture;  and  this  was  tin 
woman,  this  lovely  slave  of  a  monster,  this  creature 
of  Dr.  Fu-Mancliu. 

“I  suppose  you  will  say  that  you  do  not  know  me!’ 
I  said  harshly. 

Her  lips  trembled,  but  she  made  no  reply. 

“It  is  very  convenient  to  forget,  sometimes,”  I  rar 
on  bitterly,  then  checked  myself;  for  I  knew  that  inj 
words  were  prompted  by  a  reckless  desire*  to  heai 
her  defense  by  a  fool’s  hope  that  it  might  be  an  ac 
ceptable  one.  I  looked  again  at  the  net  contrivance 
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,v  hand;  it  had  a  strong  spring  fitted  to  it  and 
i  attached.  Quite  obviously  it  was  intended  for 
in<r  “What  were  you  about  to  do?”  I  demanded 
niv— but  in  my  heart,  poor  fool  that  I  was,  I  found 
ir'ition  for  the  exquisite  arch  of  Karamaneh  s 
and  reproach  because  they  were  so  tremulous. 

ie  spoke  then. 

)r.  Petrie — ” 

seem  to  be— angry  with  me,  not  so  much  be- 
;0  0f  What  I  do,  as  because  I  do  not  remember 

Yot  ** 

CimUy  do  not  revert  to  the  matter,”  I  interrupted. 

„  have  chosen,  very  conveniently,  to  forget  that 
5  we  were  friends.  Please  yourself.  But  answer 

be  clasped  her  hands  with  a  sort  of  wild  abandon. 
IVhy  do  you  treat  me  so!”  she  cried;  she  had  the 
it  fascinating  accent  imaginable.  “Throw  me  into 
;on,  kill  me  if  you  like  for  what  I  have  done, 
stamped  her  foot.  “For  what  I  have  done .  But 
not  torture  me,  try  to  drive  me  mad  with  your 
roaches — that  I  forget  you!  I  tell  you— again  I 
you — that  until  you  came  one  night,  last  week, 
rescue  some  one  from-”  There  was  the  old  trick 
lesitating  before  the  name  of  Fu-Manchu.  *  lom 
i,  I  had  never,  never  seen  you !” 


LIER’S  FOR  DECEMBER  26, 

The  dark  eves  looked  into  mine,  afire  with  a  posi¬ 
tive  hunger  for  belief— or  so  I  was  almost  tempted 
to  suppose.  But  the  facts  were  against  her. 

"Such  a  declaration  is  worthless.”  I  said  as  coldly 
sis  I  could.  “You  are  a  traitress;  you  betray  those 
who  are  mad  enough  to  trust  you—” 

“I  am  no  traitress!”  she  blazed  at  me;  her  eyes 

were  magnificent. 

"This  is  mere  nonsense.  You  think  that  it  will  P>'> 
vou  better  to  serve  Fu-Manchu  than  to  remain  true  to 
your  friends.  Your  ‘slavery’— for  I  take  it  you  are 
posing  as  a  slave  again— is  evidently  not  very  harsh. 
You  serve  Fu-Manchu,  lure  men  to  tlieir  destruction,  and 
in  return  he  loads  you  with  jewels,  lavishes  gifts 

"Ah!  so!” 

SHE  sprang  forward,  raising  flaming  eyes  to  mine, 
her  lips  slightly  parted.  With  that  wild  abandon 
which  betrayed  the  desert  blood  in  her  veins,  she 
wrenched  open  the  neck  of  her  bodice  and  slipped  a  soft 
shoulder  free  of  the  garment.  She  twisted  around,  so 
that  the  white  skin  was  but  inches  removed  from  me 
“These  are  some  of  the  gifts  that  he  lavishes 
upon  me!”  I  clenched  my  teeth.  Insane  thoughts 
flooded  my  mind.  For  that  creamy  skin  was  wealed 

with  the  marks  of  the  lash! 

She  turned,  quickly  rearranging  her  dress,  and 


watching  me  a  while.  I  could  not  trust  mjself  to 
speak  for  a  moment,  then :  "If  I  am  a  stranger  to 
you,  as  you  claim,  why  do  you  give  me  your  confi¬ 
dence?”  I  asked. 

"I  have  known  you  long  enough  to  trust  you. 
she  said  simply. 

Without  looking  at  her,  I  said :  “Why  do  you  serve 
this  inhuman  monster?” 

She  snapped  her  fingers  oddly,  and  looked  up  at 
me  from  under  her  lashes.  “Why  do  you  question  me 
if  you  think  that  everything  I  say  is  a  lie?” 

It  was  a  lesson  in  logic — from  a  woman!  I  changed 

the  subject.  ,  , 

“Tell  me  what  you  came  here  to  do,’  I  demanded. 

She  pointed  to  the  net  in  my  hands.  „ 

"To  catch  birds;  you  have  said  so  yourself.” 

“What  bird?” 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

A  memory  was  burning  into  my  brains :  it  was  that  of 
the  cry  of  the  nighthawk  which  had  harbingered  the 
death  of  Forsyth !  The  net  was  a  large  and  strong  one ; 
could  it  be  that  some  horrible  fowl  of  the  air  some 
creature  unknown  to  Western  naturalists  had  been  re¬ 
leased  upon  the  Common  last  night?  I  thought  of  the 
marks  upon  Forsyth’s  face  and  throat;  I  thought  of 
the  profound  knowledge  of  obscure  and  dreadful  things 
possessed  by  the  Chinaman.  ( Continued  on  page  28 ) 


rHE  MESSAGE  OF  ANN 
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T TELL  good  grief!”  exclaimed  Ann  Laura  Sweet, 

N  coming  in  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  to 
nd  the  dav.  “It  does  a  soul  good  to  see  jou  once 
re  It’s  been  ten  year,  if  it’s  been  a  day ,  sma 
aid  eyes  on  you.  Well— the  dimple  in  your  chin 
-t  any  older— even  if  the  rest  of  you  is.  „ 

Ay  feathers  fell.  “Take  off  your  hat.  Ann  Laura. 
d  !  “You  must  be  tired,  after  getting  up  so  early 
1  riding  so  far  in  the  rain. 

‘Oli  not  very,”  responded  Ann  Laura,  cheerfu  .  . 
e  sat  down  in  a  large  rocking-chair  and  leaned 
ck  as  comfortably  as  though  it  had  been  made  fo 
r  she  was  sixtv  years  old.  and  looked  scarcely  fifty . 
e  was  large,  but  well  girdled  ;  gray-haired,  but  rosy ; 
ughened  by  hard  work,  but  unlined  by  worry.  You 

>  I’m  used  to  getting  up  early.”  She  pulled  off  hei 
k  gloves  and  rolled  them  together  neatly  befoie 
ving  them  on  the  table  at  her  side.  “I  ve  got  up 
rly  all  my  life.  I  don’t  know  anything  but  getting 

>  early  and  working  hard  all  day.” 

A  pang  of  remorse  shot  through  me.  It  had  been 

ird  to  rise  so  early  to  receive  her. 

“  \nd  as  for  the  rain,”  she  went  on,  happily,  why, 
mmeline,  I  just  love  the  rain.  You  toow-wdl  ,1 
wer  had  a  dollar  that  I  didn’t  earn,  and  I  haven  t 
3W ;  and  the  Almighty  knows  how  hard  I  ve  worked 
,r  everyone  I  have— but  still  sometimes,  when  I  find 
lyself  enjoying  clean  through  the  things  that  other 
eople  complain  about,  why,  it  seems  to  me  that  I 

bout  the  richest  woman  on  earth.”  .... 

She  took  off  her  hat,  pushed  the  long  pins  into  it 
houghtfully,  and  laid  it  beside  her  gloves. 

“Now  this  very  morning,  Emmeline :  as  I  look  back 
iver  it  every  minute  seems  perfect ;  but  nothing  quite 
io  good  as  the  rain.  It  made  every  field  and  every 
►r chard  and  every  flower  ten  times  sweeter  than  they  d 
a’  been  without  it.  No,  no.”  She  laughed  humor- 
msly.  “If  you’ve  got  to  pity  me,  take  something  be 
sides  the  rain  and  getting  up  early.  I  never  sensed 
that  there  was  anything  to  pity  me  for.  I  can  work 
is  hard  at  sixty  as  I  could  at  twenty-six;  my  backs 
straight,  my  shoulders  up,  and  my  legs  good;  nearly 
all  my  teeth's  my  own;  my  hair’s  coming  out  some, 
but  I  only  wear  one  switch  and  it’s  made  out  of  m> 
own  hair;  I  can  see  and  hear  and  smell  and,  God 
knows,  talk”— she  laughed  again— “and  I’ve  been  back 
to  Kansas  twice  in  twenty  years,”  she  bragged  prou<  ,v. 

“Twice?”  asked  I  feebly,  feeling  myself  shrinking 

away  into  nothingness. 

“Yes,  Emmeline,  twice.  I  tell  you,  there  are  lots 
and  lots  of  people”— her  eyes  fairly  sparkled— “well- 
to-do  people  who  don’t  have  to  work  hard  for  a  living, 
who  can’t  say  they’ve  been  to  Kansas  twice  on  visits 
—let  alone  being  born  there  and  living  there  till  they  re 
twenty.” 

“No,  indeed,”  said  I. 

“No,  indeed,”  said  Ann  Laura  Sweet.  “And.  Emme¬ 
line,  if  I’ve  ever  done  anything  good  in  my  life  a  in 
real  good  deed — it  was  on  my  visits  to  Kansas. 

She  sat  back  in  her  chair  and  looked  into  the  fare 
with  earnest,  reminiscent  eyes. 

“I  was  born  in  a  dugout  on  the  Kansas  parara 
[prairie].  When  I  was  about  two  year  old  my  father 
died.  My  mother  struggled  along  trying  to  make  a  liv- 
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ing  for  herself,  my  two  older  sisters,  and  me:  but  with 
grasshoppers  and  gophers— it  was  too  much  for  m. 
She  married  steppaw.  He  had  three  sons  and  three 
daughters,  and  as  we  only  had  two  rooms  and  a  lean- 
to  in  our  dugout,  we  went  to  live  in  his.  which  had 
three  rooms,  a  lean-to.  and  a  loft  without  any  win¬ 
dows.  Two  of  the  rooms  were  only  big  enough  to  hold 
a  bed,  though,  and  the  windows 
were  only  a  foot  square. 

“For  eleven  people !”  said  I. 

“Mercy,  Ann  Laura !” 

She  looked  at  me.  There  was 
kind  disapproval  in  her  eyes. 

“That  was  nothing,”  said  she. 

“We  had  company  to  stay  nearly 
all  the  time.  Steppaw  was  the 
best  man  that  ever  lived.  He 
was  never  satisfied  unless  he 
was  feeding  somebody.  I  swan, 

Emmeline !  There  wa’n’t  a  Sun¬ 
day  come  that  he  didn’t  bring 
home  a  wagonload  from  church 
to  dinner,  and  maybe  stay  all 
night.” 

“Did  you  find  so  many  step- 


“Jt  seemed  as  if  I 
could  see  steppaw 
day  and  night,  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  door  of 
the  dugout,  looking 
for  me  and  calling 
‘Ann  Laura,  Ann 
Laura’  ” 


brothers  and  stepsisters  congenial?”  I  asked,  not  think- 
ingof  anythingmoreoriginalin  thesilence  thatfollowed. 

“Tiptop,”  exclaimed  Ann  Laura.  Her  eyes  shone. 
They  were  the  nicest  boys  and  girls.  It  wa’n’t  no  time 
till  we  loved  ’em  like  our  own  flesh.  My,  my!  Her 
eyes  filled  of  a  sudden  with  tears.  “How  happy  we  all 
used  to  be  in  that  old  dugout !  I’ve  never  been  so 
happy  since — and  I’ve  been  married  three  times  and 
am  a  widow  again,”  she  added,  in  a  proud  tone. 

There  seemed  to  be  110  possible  reply  to  this ;  so  I 
looked  into  the  fire  and  was  silent. 

“I  could  marry  again,”  she  went  on,  cheerfully; 
“over  and  over,  the  land  knows.  But  I  do’  know  as 
I  will.  There  ain’t  so  all-fired  much  in  marry¬ 
ing,  when  all’s  said  and  done,  Emmeline.  There 
was  a  woman  back  in  Kansas  married  so  often 
they  called  her  ‘Marrying  Semia’ ;  but  I  didn’t 
see  as  she  was  so  terrible  happy.  So  I  do 
know.” 

She  ceased  speaking  and  looked  at  me  fixedly. 
“Do  you  save  your  combings?” 

“Do  I  save — what?” 

“Why,  your  combings?  Do  you  save  your 
combings?” 

"No.  Ann  Laura,”  I  faltered,  feeling  a  little 
giddy. 

“Well,  I  do  wish  you’d  save  them  for 
me.  The  hair  woman  could  mix  in  some 
gray,  so’s  they’d  be  a  real  good  match 
for  my  hair.  The  time’s  coming  when 
I'll  need  a  new  switch;  and  even  though 
we’re  only  relations  by  marriage,  I’d 
rather  wear  your  hair.  Emmeline,  than 
an  out-and-out  stranger’s ;  so  you  needn’t 
feel  a  bit  backward  or  squeamish  about 
saving  your  combings  for  me.  .  .  .  Well, 
let  me  see.  Where  was  I  at,  anyhow? 
Oh,  yes,  I  remember.  I  got  married 
and  come  out  West.  My  first  husband 
died  when  Lela  was  a  little  thing.  That 
a  terrible  trouble,  Emme- 
Her  face  wrinkled  sudden- 
and  quick  tears  rolled  down 
cheeks  again.  “But  after  a 
while  I  got  married,  and  that  was 
worse.  It  was  like  jumping  out 
of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire.  He 
was  just  no  account ;  so  I  upped 
and  left  him.  I  won’t  filly-fool 
around  with  any  man  that  aiu  t 
worth  his  salt.  That’s  one  thing 
about  me.  They’ve  got  to  be  worth 
their  salt.  .  .  .  The  third  one 
wa’n’t  worth  liis’n.  so  I  left  him 
took  my  first  one’s  name 
ain.  .  .  .  Well,  one  day  when 
Lela  was  a  good-sized  girl,  she 
in  the  sitting  room  one  day, 
tatting,  and  I  was  in  the  kitchen 
— standing  room,  I  call  it — ”  she 
broke  off  with  her  cheerful  laugh. 
“I  was  ironing.  It  was  eighteen  year  ago, 
but  I  remember  just  as  well  what  I  was 
ironing.  It  was  a  blue-and-white  stripe 
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-chum,  and  just  as  I  got  halfway  down  the  stripe  a 
dial  o’  vision  eome  to  me.  It  was  just  as  if  I  saw  step- 
paw  sitting  all  alone  in  the  door  of  that  Kansas  dug- 
out.  I  saw  him  just,  as  plain;  and  I  stood  so  still  that 
the  iron  burned  a  hole  in  the  gingham.  You  see,  my 
mother  had  died  about  four  months  before  that,  and 
steppaw  was  seventy-nine  years  old.” 

She  counted  on  her  fingers. 

“Yes,  seventy-nine.  .  .  .  Well,  that  vision  took  such 
a  holt  of  me  that  I  cried  right  out:  ‘Lela,  Lela!  I'm 
going  back  to  Kansas  to  see  steppaw.’  ‘You  lost  your 
mind?’  Lela  calls  hack.  She’s  great  at  her  jokes.  ‘No, 
I  ain’t  lost  my  mind,’  I  calls  back  to  her.  ‘I’m  going 
to  start  this  very  week.’  ‘I  smell  something  burning,’ 
calls  Lela,  calls  she.  ‘Well.  I  don’t  care  if  you  do,’ 
calls  I.  ‘It’s  only  this  gingham.  You  can  buy 
gingham  any  day,  but  you  can’t  go  to  Kansas  once  in 
a  coon’s  age.’  ” 

Ann  Laura  paused  for  breath,  coaxing  it  along  with  a 
sigh.  “Well,  I  guess  nobody  ever  had  such  a  time  get¬ 
ting  to  go  anywheres.  Lela  and  everybody  else  fought  it. 
We  argified,  too,  and  pro  and  con:  but  I  was  just  like 
all  possessed.  It  seemed  as  if  I  could  see  steppaw  day 
and  night,  sitting  in  the  door  of  the  dugout  with  one 
hand  over  his  eyes,  looking  for  me,  and  calling:  ‘Ann 
Laura !  Ann  Laura !’  So  one  day  I  just  upped  and 
started,  taking  Lela  along  with  me.  I  didn’t  let  any¬ 
body  know,  so  when  we  got  to  the  little  station  on 
the  Kansas  parara,  we  had  to  hire  a  buckboard.  Wo 
stopped  at  sister  Lib  Deal’s  first,  and  she  come  out 
to  the  gate  to  see  who  her  comp’ny  was.  We  hadn’t 
seen  one  another  for  eighteen  year. 

“  ‘Lib  Deal.’  says  I.  solemnly,  ‘don’t  you  sense  your 
own  flesh  and  blood?' 

“She  gave  a  scream  like. 

“  ‘Oh,  Ann  Laura  !  Ann  Laura  !  Is  that  you?  What 
do  you  think  has  happened  to  steppaw?’ 

“She  burst  right  out  crying  and  threw  her  apron 
over  her  head. 

“‘Is  steppaw  dead,  Lib  Deal?’  says  I — and  I  begun 
to  cry,  too,  for  he  was 
dear  as  an  own  father 
and  I’d  come  all  that 
way  to  see  him. 

“  ‘Oh.  no,  no.  no !’  cries 
lab  Deal,  sobbing  aw¬ 
ful.  ‘Ann  Laura,  he’s 
gone  and  got  married! 

Seventy-nine  year  old 
and  maw  gone  only 
four  months !  .  .  .  And 
w  h  o  do  you  suppose 
he’s  married?  That  old 
Delilah  JIa ad!’” 

“ Delilah !”  ejaculated 
I,  quite  unexpectedly 
even  to  myself,  yet  firm¬ 
ly  re]  messing  all  appear¬ 
ances  of  mirth. 

“Yes,  Delilah.  I 
never’d  heard  of  her 
before;  I  just  stood 
gazing  at  Lib  Deal ;  I 
guess  my  mouth  fell 
open.  ‘Are  you  telling 
the  truth,  Lib  Deal?’ 
says  I  at  last.  ‘God 
knows  I  am,’  says  she. 

‘She’s  sixty-nine,  Ann 
Laura ;  and  she's  got 
six  children ;  and  step- 
paw’s  got  ’em  all  huddled  up  in  his  dugout.  I  bet 
they  sleep  standing  up  in  the  chimbly,  for  I  can’t 
think  of  any  other  place  for  ’em.  They’re  all  married 
but  one  daughter,  and  steppaw’s  going  to  dig  dugouts 
all  around  his’n — like  gophers’  holes.  I  expect! — for 
Delilah  Hand’s  children  to  live  in.  Live  on  steppaw ! 
That’s  what  it  means.  I  swan,  I’ll  never  set  a  foot 
inside  his  dugout  as  long  as  I  live!  Ain’t  you  coming 
in.  Ann  Laura  ?’ 

“  'I  guess  I’ll  go  on,’  says  I.  ‘and  see  Hat  Em.  and 
take  her  by  surprise.  I’ll  come  back  and  visit  you 
in  a  few  days.’ 

“We  drove  off  and  left  her  standing  at  the  gate  with 
her  apron  over  her  head,  and  her  skirts  blowing  out 
every  which  way  for  Sunday.  When  we  got  to  Hat 
Em’s,  well,  she  sensed  who  I  was  right  away.  Hat  Em 
wa’n’t  very  strong.  She  was  little  and  frail,  and  she 
just  seemed  to  blow  around,  like  a  thistledown.  She 
threw  her  arms  around  my  neck  and  hurst  into  the 
most  terrible  crying. 

“‘Oh,  Ann  Laura!  What  do  you  think  steppaw  has 
done?  He’s  gone  and  got  married.  .  .  .  And  who  do 
you  think  lie's  married?’  Here  the  tears  just  run 
down  Hat  Em’s  cheeks  like  streams.  'Why,  that  old 
Delilah  Hand!  Sixty -nine  year  old,  Ann  Laura,  and 
she’s  got  six  children,  all  married  but  one,  and  all  liv¬ 
ing  off  of  steppaw  in  that  old  dugout — and  where  they 
sleep  I  do'  know,  unless  it’s  in  trun-el  beds  and  on  top 
o’  the  kitchen  stove.  I’ll  never  go  a-near  ’em  as  long 
as  God  gives  me  breathing.  Maw  only  gone  four 
months — and  that  old  Delilah  Hand  a-setting  there  in 
maw’s  chair,  and  a-eooking  on  maw’s  cookstove  she 
was  so  proud  of — it  had  four  holes — and  a-eating  up 
maw’s  praserves  and  sweet  pickles.  I  almost  lose  my 
with  dwelling  on  it.  day  and  night.’ 


“'Well,  don’t  dwell  on  it.  Hat  Em,’  says  I.  drawing 
a  long  breath.  ‘What’s  the  use?  Steppaw’s  been  a 
mighty  good  father  to  ns.  and  he  was  a  mighty  good 
husband  to  maw;  and  now  she’s  gone — and  lie’s  all 
alone — and  old — and — ’ 

“‘oh,  go  on  a-taking  his  part!’  cries  out  Hat  Em 
wildly,  sobbing  right  out  loud.  ‘Him  seventy-nine  year 
old!  And  all  them  children!  I  wouldn’t  feel  so 
awful  terrible  about  it.  I  reckon,  if  it  wa’n’t  for  all 
them  children.’ 

“‘Well,  as  for  the  children,  Hat  Em,’  says  I.  ‘step- 
paw  took  a  lot  of  us  in  and  hovered  us  and  we  all 
turned  out  pretty  well.  I  don’t  see  as  it’s  so  much 
agin  anybody,  having  a  lot  of  children.  It’s  Kansas 
and  Mizzoura  agin  the  world  for  children.  And  if 
they’re  all  married — ” 

"‘Don’t  you  talk  to  me,’  weeps  Hat  Em.  “I’ll  never 
go  a-near  ’em.  It  ain’t  the  dugout;  I  don’t  want  the 
dugout  when  steppaw's  earthly  lot  is  spun,  as  the 
Bible  says.  It’s  maw’s  things  and  maw’s  place.  And 
to  think  of  its  being  that  old  Delilah  Hand — ’ 

“  ‘Hat  Em,’  says  I  sternly,  ‘once  and  for  all.  what  is 
there  agin  this  old  Delilah  Hand?’ 

“Hat  Em,  she  just  sobbed  on  and  on  for  some  time. 

“  ‘Ain’t?’  says  I.  •  • 

“  ‘Oh,  I  do’  know  what  all  there  is  agin  her,’  sobs 


she  at  last,  ‘nor  what  there  ain't.  It's  just  her — and 
all  them  children.  A-trompin’  around  !’ 

“Well,  Emmeline.  I  went  in  and  stayed  all  night  and 
tried  to  get  her  mind  off  of  steppaw,  hut  you  might  as 
well  of  tried  to  put  Jonah’s  whale  through  the  eye  of 
a  needle.  She  wept  and  wept,  till  it  seemed  as  if 
Kansas  couldn’t  ever  have  another  drou’t :  and  it  was 
just  like  that  for  two  weeks,  till  I  couldn’t  stand  it 
any  longer.  I  upped  all  of  a  sudden  and  went  to  see 
steppaw.  The  girls  had  cried  for  sorrow,  but  poor  old 
steppaw  cried  for  joy. 

“  ‘You’re  the  first  to  come  to  see  me,  Ann  Laura,’ 
says  he.  ‘Even  my  own  flesh  and  blood  won’t  come. 
But,  Emmeline.  I  was  so  lonesome  I  couldn’t  stand  it ; 
and  poor  old  Delilah,  she  was  lonesome,  too;  and  it 
didn’t  seem  any  harm  to  get  married.  I  didn’t  mean 
any  disrespect  to  your  mother,  Ann  Laura,  God  knows. 
I  worshiped  the  ground  she  trod  on,  and  Delilah  knows 
it,  and  she  never  complains  when  I  set  here  and  think 
of  your  mother.  Nobody  hut  old.  old  people,  Ann 
Laura,  knows  how  awful  it  is  to  live  a  lifetime  with 
somebody  and  then  be  left  all  alone.  Children  don't 
understand  :  but  Delilah  and  me  do.  We  make  allow¬ 
ance  for  one  another,  and  we  could  have  some  peace¬ 
ful  days  yet  before  we  die.  if  only  my  children  would 
eome  to  see  me.  They  are  breaking  my  old  heart, 
Ann  Laura,  staying  away  from  me;  and  you  look  like 
an  angel  to  me  for  coming.  I  can’t  have  a  happy 
minute  till  they  forgive  me.’ 

1  NEVER  was  so  surprised  in  anybody  as  I  was  in 
old  Delilah.  She  wa’n’t  a  bit  pushing,  and  just  as 
kind  to  me.  All  her  children  had  got  settled  in  dug- 
ouls  around  steppaw’s  but  one  young  woman  daugh¬ 
ter  who  wa’n’t  married.  It  made  so  many  dugouts, 
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Lib  Deal,  she  called  it  Handy ille,  and  Hat  Em,  for  al 
she's  been  called  the  gentle  one  of  us  girls,  she  calle* 
it  Delilah  town.  I  had  to  laugh  at  that,  but  I  bet 
did  it  in  my  sleeve.  I  wouldn’t  ’umor  them  to  let  then 
see  me  laugh. 

“Isa phene,  the  young  woman  daughter,  just  abou 
carried  me  on  two  chips.  My  own  nieces  wa’n’t  hall 
nor  a  hundredth  part,  so  kind  to  me  as  she  was;  aim 
after  I’d  visit  around  with  my  own  kin  and  then  com 
back  to  steppaw  and  Delilah  and  Isapliene,  it  begun 
to  glimmer  in  on  me  that  steppaw  hadn’t  been  suc-ll 
an  awful  dunce  to  choose  Delilah  and  her  folks  to  liv 
with,  instead  of  his  own  flesh.  They  didn't  find  faul 
and  pick  him  to  pieces;  they  seemed  to  think  he  wa 
just  perfect,  and  they  let  him  do  just  as  he  pleased 
They  even  seemed  to  think  I  was  all  right — and  tha 
was  more  than  any  of  my  own  kin  ever  did.  Insteai 
of  praising  the  good  in  me  and  helping  me  to  pu 
m.v  best  foot  forwud.  my  own  kin  always  held  ujj 
my  faults  and  rattled  ’em  at  me  day  and  night 
like  a  nigger  playing  hones.  Mebbe  you’ve  hear, 
it  said  that  Heaven  gives  us  our  kin.  but,  than! 
the  Almighty,  we  can  choose  our  friends.  And  soirn 
times  it  seems  just  so —  If  you  could  of  seen  poo 
old  steppaw — seventy-nine  year  old — a-setting  wit! 
tears  running  down  his  old  cheeks  over  the  wa’ 

his  own  fambly  treate. 
him ;  and  then  thes 
strange  women  doing  fo 
him  and  making  over  hint 
and  even  making  excuse 
for  his  fambly,  yoi 
wouldn’t  of  blamed  him 
I'll  admit,  when  all’s  suit 
and  done,  this  marrying  i 
terrible  guesswork — ” 

HERE  Ann  Laura  Swee 
paused  and  looked  a 
me  fixedly. 

"Emmeline,”  said  she  it 
a  kind  of  embarrasse. 
way,  “it  does  seem  so  goo. 
to  have  this  visit  with  yoi 
that  I’m  just  going  to  ad 
mit  that  I  have  though 
of  marrying  again.  I  dc 
know  as  I  will,  though? 
she  added  hastily,  “for  i 
is  terrible  guesswork.  Bn 
I  can —  Well,  let  me  see 
"f  where  was  I  at?  .  .  .  Oh 

yes,  I  remember.  Well,  ! 
fk  ’  stayed  all  summer,  visitin; 

around,  and  winter  com. 
on,  and  I’d  ought  to  conn 
home,  if  oughts  count  foi 
anything:  but  whenever  I'< 
mention  it.  poor  old  step 
paw  would  set  with  tear; 
running  down  his  cheeks 
and  old  Delilah’d  get  ui 
heavy  out  of  her  chair  ant 
sly  away  into  the  lean-to 
so’s  we’d  be  alone.  He’t 
beg  me  not  to  leave  liin 
without  any  kin  in  his  oh 
age.  I'd  get  so  wrought 
up  I'd  cry,  too.  And  st 
it  was. 

"At  last  Christmas  come 
One  night  old  Delilah  comes  to  me  as  white  as  a  sheet 
She’d  been  crying. 

“  ‘Ann  Laura,’  wails  she,  don’t  you  think  you 
might  get  all  your  fambly  to  come  to  dinner  on 
Christmas  Day,  if  my  daughter  and  me'll  get  the 
dinner  all  by  ourselves  and  then  stay  out  in  the 
kitchen  while  you  all  eat?’ 

“  ‘Oh,  Delilah,’  says  I,  and  something  begun  to 
hurt  in  my  throat;  ‘I  wouldn’t  let  you  do  that.’ 

“  ‘I  know  you  wouldn’t,’  says  she,  ‘but  I’d  do  any¬ 
thing  on  this  earth  to  get  them  to  make  with  your 
poor  old  steppaw,  and  I  thought,  mebbe,  if  it  seemed 
like  me  knucklin’  down  to  them,  instead  of  them  to 
me — why,  mebbe  they’d  come — ’ 

“Right  here  her  old  voice  quivered  so  she  couldn’t 
finish,  and  all  of  a  sudden  it  come  to  me  that  here  all 
my  life  long  I'd  ached  to  do  some  great  deed ;  and 
that  there  ain’t  anything  greater  than  to  make  people 
happy;  and  that  here  was  my  chance;  and  that  it 
u'd  be  all  the  greater  deed  because  it  ’u’d  be  all  in 
my  own  heart  and  not  shouted  out  loud  from  the 
housetops.  You  see.  Emmeline,  it’s  just  like  this.  T 
took  a  long  ocean  voyage  once  with  a  friend  that  was 
just  aching  to  do  good.  She  was  under  heavy  obliga 
tions  to  me,  but  that  just  seems  to  make  some  kind 
of  people  haughty.  Well,  she  just  went  around  that 
ship  a-searching  for  sickness,  so’s  she  could  air  off 
what  she  knew  and  distinguish  herself  by  her  noble 
kindness  to  complete  and  utter  strangers.  If  anybody 
had  a  headache  or  a  toeaelie,  behold  and  lo !  there  she. 
was  with  her  campliire  bottle  a-bathing  his  or  her 
head  or  toe  like  a  bathing  machine — while  all  the  time 
T  was  lying  alone  in  my  berth,  as  sick  as  a  dog,  and  the 
ship  a-rolling  so's  I  couldn’t  eat  even  when  my  stomach 
would  let  me,  because  I  couldn’t  hold  the  tray  and  get 


“When  she  came  back,  old  Delilah  was  with 
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her;  they’d  both  been  crying,  but  they  looked  happy  then’’ 
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1  to  mv  month  at  the  same  time.  Then  she'd  come 
...  bedtime  and  smear  her  face  with  cold  ue.im 
;  (.i  nvl  into  her  berth  so  heavy  it  'u  d  crack  am 
.vou  wouldn't  be  so  sick  if  you'd  nut  n  nmstanl 
:teP  „n  vour  arm.’  A  mustard  blaster  on  my  «  rm . 
v  Emmeline,  God  himself  knows  that  the  very  last 
Ce  on  me  I'd  put  a  mustard  plaster  is  m\  «'»».  ] 

was  seasick  in  my  arm  in  all  my  born  days, 

,  what's  more,  I  don’t  expect  to  be  taken  with  sea- 
.  .  thppe  BUt  so  it  is.  Lots  and  lots  of  people, 

(lTeople,  go  around  aching  so  hard  to  do  good  that 
v  Jock  so  far  from  them  they  don’t  see  the 
,'d  thev  might  do  right  under  their  noses. 
ain<t  the  real  good  they  want  to  do ;  it  s 
‘  kind  that  attracts  attention.  There’s  l>eo- 
tliat  give  right  and  left  where  it  II  lie 
md  out^a ml  then  let  their  poor  old  parents 
)ble  around  with  rheumatiz  and  not  even 
e  them  somebody  to  do  their  work.  And  so, 
m  Laura  Sweet,’  says  I,  ‘right  here  and  now 
vonr  great  deed  to  be  done  that  you’ve  been 
lining  for,  so  set  to  and  do  it. 

•Well  I  just  set  to  work  oil  first  one  rein 
n  and' then  another.  You’d  be  surprised,  but 
}  first  one  I  got  was  Lib  Deal.  She’d  always 
?n  the  hard  and  stubborn  one  of  the  fa m 
-  and  I  no  more  expected  to  see  her  give  in 
j’n  i’d  expect  to  see  blue  kernels  on  a  yellow 
isting  ear— or  a  yellow  roasting  ear  with 
rdrums — but  I  do  reckon  that  she  just  give 
so’s  she  could  see  old  Delilah  humiliate 
rself.  Anyhow,  after  Lib  Deal  give  in,  the 
mle  fambl.v  give  in,  one  after  another,  like 
flock  of  sheep  jumping  over  a  pastur’  bars. 


LIER’S  FOR  DECEMBER  26, 

down  there  by  you?’  'll  looks  like  peach  praserve. 
says  1,  as  innocent  as  a  lamb. 

‘Looks  like  whatr  says  steppaw.  He  laid  down  liis 
knife  and  fork  and  leaned  over  the  table  to  peer. 

“‘Peach  praserve,’  says  I,  passing  it  to  him.  He 
looked  at  it  and  then  burst  into  tears  and  it  wa  n  t 
for  joy.  ‘Oh,  girls,’  says  he.  ‘Them's  your  mother’s 
peach  preserves.’  He  looks  at  Hat  10m.  Lib  Deal,  and 
me.  ‘I  have  been  so  cruel  to  poor  Delilah ;  I  wouldn  t 
let  her  or  Isaphene  tech  ’em  because  your  ma  worked 
so  hard  over  ’em.  And  now  she’s  saved  ’em  and  set 
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flORE  Ann  Laura  leaned  back  in  liercliaii 
L  and  laughed  silently  for  some  time,  with 
y  wrinkles  running  around  her  kind  and 
morons  eyes. 

■Well,  Emmeline,  after  every  last  one,  little 
1  lag,  haughty  and  meek,  had  ba-a-ed  and 
aped  over  the  fence,  I  just  set  down  all 
me  and  laughed  till  I  cried  and  then  cried 
I  laughed.  It  didn’t  seem  possible  I’d 
no  it,”  she  added. 

*\Vhen  I  told  old  Delilah  to  go  ahead  with 
t  Christmas  dinner,  poor  old  steppaw  just 
run  to  cry  like  a  child.  ‘God  bless  you, 
m  Laura.’  says  be.  ‘If  you  never  do  an- 
jer  good  deed.  God  forever  bless  you  for 
is  one.’  Old  Delilah  never  opened  her  head 
d  never  shed  a  tear;  but  as  long  as  I  live 
1  not  forget  her  old  chin.  I  never  saw  a  in  - 
dy’s  chin  quiver  the  way  her  n  did.  She 
me  close  to  me  and  laid  her  band  on  my 
on lder .  and  kep’  trying  to  say  something, 
it  her  chin  kep’  on  quivering  so  there  wa’n’t 
sound  come  from  her  lips.  Her  face  was 
st  as  gray  as  a  stun.  I  hadn’t  sensed  till  that 
inute  how  much  it  ail  meant  to  old  Delilah. 

“Well,  Emmeline,  Christmas  come  and  they 
I  come  trooping  in  and  made  up  with  step- 
iw.  He  just  set  before  the  fireplace  and 
ied  for  joy.  After  a  while  everybody  soft- 
ied  up  with  forgiving  feelings,  and  talked 
ist  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Then  Isa¬ 
bel  le  brought  in  the  dinner,  and  there  w.u’n't 
one  of  our  f nimbly  that  could  of  got  up 
uch  a  dinner. 

“•For  the  land’s  sake!’  cries  out  Lib  Deal. 

-staring,  as  the  dinner  come  in. 

“  'i  want  to  know !’  falters  out  Hat  Em. 

“  ‘Wall,’  says  Hat  Em’s  husband,  Eli,  drawi¬ 
ng  the  way  he  always  done,  ‘I  don  t  want  to 
mow;  I  want  to  cat.’  Eli  was  the  worst  old 
tubborn  bead  in  the  hull  fambly.  He  was 
o  stubborn  lie  set  down  on  a  live  coal  one 
ime,  and  lie  was  so  stubborn  be  wouldn’t 
minor  the  coal  to  get  up,  but  just  set  there 
md  turned  as  purple  as  a  starfish  on  a  filling, 
md  hisses  out :  ‘Burn,  damn  you.  burn !’ 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  we  had  for  dinner :  Two 
lig  turkeys,  brown  and  juicy,  with  the  best 
duffing  and  gravy;  mash  potato  as  light  as  feathers, 
with  little  wells  of  melted  butter  running  into  it— 
Ji-  out  of  it;  little  onions  boiled,  with  cream  sauce 
poured  over  them ;  corn  and  tomatoes,  and  macaroni 
with  cheese  browned  on  top;  watermelon  pickle  so 
clear  you  could  see  yourself  in  it;  currant  jelly  that 
set  up  in  the  dish  and  wavered  from  side  to  side  with¬ 
out  toppling  over;  tomato  pickle  and  strawberry  jam, 
baking-powder  biscuit  folded  over  with  butter  oozing 
out  of  the  flap,  and  so  light  they  just  faded  away  agin 
your  palate;  salad  and  salted  nuts  and  cottage  cheese; 
and  for  dessert  she  had  three  kinds  of  pie — one  was 
a  custard  two  inches  thick,  flavored  with  nutmeg  and 
vanilla;  it  was  as  smooth  as  velvet  and  just  the  right 
thickness;  it  wavered  and  wavered  like  the  jelly,  but 
didn’t  break  apart— I  tell  you,”  Ann  Laura  laughed 
out  suddenly,  “I  didn’t  waver  any  about  eating  it. 
There  ain’t  one  cook  in  a  thousand  can  make  good 
custard  pie.  .  .  .  And  then  she  had  two  kinds  of  layer 
cake,  and  floating  island. 

“Steppaw  waited  on  us  and  beamed  all  over  and 
seemed  so  happy  till  Hat  Em  goes  and  sets  her  foot  in 
it.  ‘Ann  Laura,’  says  she,  ‘what’s  in  that  glass  dish 
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BY  AUSTIN  DOBSON 

What  do  your  clear  bells  ring  to  me 
In  this  glad  hour  of  jubilee? 

Not  joy  alone.  1  hear  instead : 

So  many  dead !  so  many  dead ! 

So  many,  who  but  yesterday 
Went  out,  great-hearted  to  the  fray, 

Giving  up  all  that  they  could  give. 

To  fight,  forsooth,  for  “right  to  live.” 

Life  was  before  them,  larger  scope. 

Space  for  the  Future’s  boundless  hope  — 
Now  they  lie  stark  and  cold  afar. 

Pawns  in  the  ruthless  Game  of  War. 

Glory  and  power,  honor,  ease. 

What  are  ail  those,  to-day,  to  these? 

What  are  their  laurels,  now  they  lie 
"Piled  in  the  trenches  three  feet  high  ’’  ? 


••Emmeline’’ — Ann  Laura  sat  back  in  her  chair  and 
folded  tier  toil-worn  hands,  they  were  swollen  and  the 
joints  were  enlarged — T  bad  to  leave  for  borne  the 
next  day,  and  it  was  fifteen  year  before  I  beard  an¬ 
other  word  about  tin*  day’s  work.  Last  summer  Sister 
Hut  Em  was  dying  and  sin*  wanted  I  should  come,  so 
1  upped  and  went.  Old  Delilah  had  been  dead  a  year 
and  I  didn’t  even  know  it.  There  was  poor  old  step¬ 
paw,  ninety-four  year  old,  a-living  alone  in  the  same 
dugout  and  hobbling  over  to  take  bis  meals  at  Deli¬ 
lah’s  granddaughter's. 

“  ‘Nobody  ever  did  a  better  deed  than  you 
did,  Ann  Laura,  when  you  persuaded  us-all  to 
make  up  with  old  Delilah,’  says  Lib  Deal  to 
me,  alongside  Sister  Hat  Em’s  dying  bed. 
•There  ain’t  no  better  folks  than  her  and  her 
folks.  We  all  thought  as  much  of  her  as  we  do 
of  steppaw ;  and  as  for  him — well,  lie  couldn’t 
let  her  out  of  liis  sight,  and  if  any  of  us  was 
sick  or  in  trouble,  why,  there  was  old  Delilah 
a-standing  at  the  door  to  help,  like  an  angel 
from  heaven.  When  she  was  dying  we  all 
stood  around  her,  crying,  and  all  at  once  she 
spoke  up  and  whispers ;  ‘God  bless  yon-all ; 
and  God  bless  Ann  Laura.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for 
Ann  Laura,  mebbe  you’d  never  forgive  me  for 
marrying  steppaw,  and  mebbe  we’d  never  of 
got  to  understanding  and  loving  each  other  so. 

"Then  Hat  Em  got  hold  of  my  hand.  ‘Yes, 
God  bless  you,  Ann  Laura,  sister,’  trembles 
she  in  her  dying  voice.  'If  it  hadn’t  of  been 
for  you — ’  ” 


This  surely,  that,  to  duty’s  call, 

They  answered  nobly,  each  and  all ; 
This  also,  that  their  blood  is  seed 
For  bonds  unloosed,  for  nations  freed  ! 

Not  less  your  peal  of  bells  to  me 
Rings  mourning  more  than  jubilee : 
Listen  — and  with  uncovered  head — 
So  many  dead  !  so  many  dead ! 
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’em  out  for  your  ma’s  children  to  eat  up— and  her  out 
in  that  hot  kitchen  a-cooking  and  a  waiting  on  you. 
Oh.  children,  children !  It  ain’t  right  to  treat  Delilah 
that  way.  and  it  ain’t  anything  to  be  proud  of.’ 

"Well,  weall  set  there  like  stuns.  At  last  Lib  Deal  says : 
•We  didn’t  ask  ber  to  ask  us.’  "No,  you  didn’t,’  cackles 
old  Eli,  but  we  all  come  a-running  when  she  ast  us. 

"Lib  Deal  just  glared.  Pretty  soon  Hat  Em  blew  up 
out  of  her  chair  and  fluttered  away  into  the  kitchen. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  she  come  back,  but  when 
she  did,  old  Delilah  was  with  her;  they’d  both  been 
crying,  but  they  looked  happy  then. 

“  T  wish  you -all  a  Merry  Christmas,’  says  old  Delilah 
Hand, ‘every  one  of  you,  and  many  a  Christmas  besides. 
Hat  Em  wants  I  should  set  down  and  eat  with  yon-all. 
Put  I  ask  you  to  excuse  me.  Some  other  time,  mebbe. 
To-day  I  want  yon-all  to  forget  there  is  any -old  Delilah 
Hand,  and  just  have  a  good  time  eating  and  visiting 
together.  If  you  want  to  give  me  a  happier  Christmas 
than  I  reckoned  I’d  ever  have  again,  that’s  the  way  to 
do  it.  You  don’t  know  how  welcome  you  are.’  Then 
she  turned  and  walked  out  into  the  kitchen,  but  not  be¬ 
fore  I'd  seen  her  chin  quivering  again.  But  such  dignity  ! 


UT  Ann  Laura  could  say  no  more  for 
tears.  It  was  some  time  afterward  that 
.  she  continued  in  a  shaken  voice: 

“So,  you  see,  Emmeline,  everybody  can  do 
something  if  they  want  to  take  the  trouble. 

1  expect  your  life  now  seems  so  full  and  you 
have  so  many  ways  of  doing  good  that  my 
story  don’t  amount  to  much  to  you.  But 
when  a  body  has  been  poor  and  hard-working 
all  liis  life,  little  things  get  to  seeming  big; 
and  for  that  matter,  mebbe  what  seems  big  to 
you  wouldn’t  seem  big  to  somebody  else.  I 
don’t  believe  there’s  anybody  so  poor  or  ’nm- 
ble  that  lie  ain’t  got  a  message  to  pass  on  to 
people  higher  up,  if  only  he  knew  how.  My 
story  of  old  Delilah  Hand  always  sounded  to 
me  like  a  message  to  everybody  not  to  go 
a -seeking  high  and  low  for  good  to  do  when 
there’s  a-plenty  chance  to  do  it  at  home.  I 
used  to  ache  to  do  some  big  tiling  that  people 
would  hear  about  and  talk  about,  but  I  don’t 
any  more.  It  was  a  poem  that  cured  me.’ 

She  took  her  bag  from  a  table  and  fumbled 
in  it.  “I’ve  carried  it  with  me  so  long  it’s 
most  wore  out.  .  .  .  Now  I  don  t  know  any 
more  about  a  poem  than  I  do  about  an  ele¬ 
phant’s  hind  foot:  but  there’s  something  in 
this’ll  that  took  hold  of  me.” 

She  leaned  forward  in  her  chair  and  read 
aloud  with  great  earnestness: 

“7  could  content  myself  to  he  one  drop 

Among  the  myriad  drops  that  swell  the 
breast 

Of  life’s  full  sea ,  if  I  might  ride  the  crest 
Of  some  proud  wave  that  none  can  overtop; 

“If  I  might  catch  the  sun's  sweet  morning 
light, 

When  sivift  he  mounts  into  the  dag’s  cool 
space, 

And  paint  his  tinted  clouds  upon  my  fare. 
And  wear  the  stars  upon  my  breast  at  night. 

“But,  oh,  to  Me  a  hundred  fathoms  deep, 
Down  in  a  cold,  dim  cavern  of  the  sea, 
Where  no  sun  rug  can  ever  come  to  me, 
Where  shadows  dwell  and  sightless  crea¬ 
tures  creep; 

“To  gaze  forever  up,  with  straining  eyes, 

To  where  God’s  day  illumines  the  shining  sands. 
To  grope,  and  strive,  and  reach  with  pallid  hands, 
You  never  sec  the  light,  and  never  rise. 

“/  should  go  mad,  but  for  a  still,  small  voice, 

A  pitying  voice,  that  sometimes  says  to  me: 

‘II  takes  so  many  drops  to  fill  life’s  sea. 

Ye  cannot  all  have  places  of  your  choice.’  ” 

“Now,  there,”  said  Ann  Laura  Sweet,  lifting  her 
head  and  looking  at  me  steadily,  "if  there  ain’t  a 
message  in  that  there  poem  for  people  like  me,  why, 
I  don’t  know  a  message  when  I  hear  it.  Sometimes 
it’s  seemed  as  if  I’d  earned  my  bread  with  the 
sweat  of  my  heart,  instead  of  the  sweat  of  my  face, 


as 
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<lo  the  Bible  says,  but  that  poem  has  helped  me  to 
make  the  best  of  everything  and  do  the  nearest 
good  and  not  go  around  a-mooning  to  he  something, 
do  something,  that  I  can’t  be  or  do  any  more 
than  a  rhinoceros  can  be  a  lizard  or  a  cow  can 
ketch  a  mouse.  ...  Sto  there!’’  wound  up  Ann 
Laura  Sweet  with  a  laugh;  but  there  was  a  sound  as 
of  tears,  shaken  through  her  laugh ;  and  there  was 
something  fine  and  beautiful  shining  upon  her  face. 
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LOSES  AN  ACQUAINTANCE 

f'l  1 


BARBARA  LANGWORTHY  closed  the  front  door 
softly  after  her  and  hurried  down  the  long  drive, 
sick  and  ashamed  after  the  scene  with  Anita,  her 
brother’s  wife.  She  could  still  see  Anita’s  slightly 
raised  upper  lip,  distended  nostrils,  and  angry  eyes; 
she  could  hear  her  thin,  ugly  voice  saying  those  bitter 
words  about  dependent  relations.  It  was  a  scene  that 
was  repeated  with  increasing  frequency,  and  at  every 
repetition  Barbara  more  overwhelmingly  felt  the  sting 
of  her  own  helplessness. 

As  she  neared  the  gate,  she  met  her  brother.  Gilbert 
Langworthy  carried  his  heavy  hulk  in  a  deprecating 
way ;  his  light  blue  eyes  were  apologetic  when  they 
were  not  indifferent.  For  all  that  his  years  were  only 
thirty-five  he  had  an  old  man’s  spirit.  He  had  sold 
himself  to  a  moderately  well-to-do  woman,  half  a  score 
years  his  senior,  because  she  had  bought  in  Grassmere, 
the  old  home  of  his  people,  because  she  wanted  him. 
and  because  he  hadn’t  considered  himself  any  too  fine 
a  bargain  for  any  woman.  His  soul  was  perishing 
from  dry  rot,  and  the  only  thing  that  survived  in  him 
was  a  passive  affection  for  his  only  sister. 

Barbara  was  passing  him  with  averted  eyes,  when 
he  stopped  her  with  a  fat  hand  on  her  arm. 

“.She’s  not  very  well,  you  know,”  he  said  ;  “we  both 
must  remember  that.  I  reckon  there  wasn’t  a  finer 
woman  in  Virginia  when  she  was  in  health  than  she 
was.  And  she  certainly  has  kept  up  the  place  well.” 

Gilbert’s  air  implied  that  while  Anita  had  not  exact¬ 
ly  made  the  world,  yet  she  had  rearranged  it  in  a  very 
creditable  fashion  for  the  benefit  of  the  Langworthys. 
Barbara  nodded  and  summoned  up  a  smile;  then  she 
passed  him  and  went  on  down  the  long  driveway  with 
swimming  eyes  and  quick-stirring  breast.  She  had 
stepped  into  a  world  of  beauty,  for  October  is  the 
queen  month  of  the  seasons  in  Virginia.  In  the  rose 
garden  beyond  the  drive  the  last  of  the  roses  were 
blooming  with  all  the  beauty  of  the  spring  and  with  a 
keener  fragrance,  as  if  to  make  the  most  of  their  brief 
future.  Above  Barbara’s  brown  head  the  autumn  had 
built  a  gorgeous  canopy  of  scarlet  and  golden  leaves. 
The  afternoon  light  suffused  earth  and  sky  with  a 
mellow  radiance,  vibrating  in  the  infinite  space  be¬ 
tween,  making  the  near  shadows  seem  almost  trans¬ 
parent,  giving  a  gracious  blur  to  far-off  hedges  and 
angles.  The  air  was  stimulating  and  yet  subtly  languor¬ 
ous,  not  only  bidding  to  action,  but  to  dreams,  too. 

Yet  Barbara  saw  and  felt  nothing;  she  was  a  vessel 
”  ^urging  emotions,  all  her  being  reacting  passionately 


against  her  dependence,  against  the  long,  hopeless 
monotony  of  her  days.  As  she  walked  on.  her  feelings 
were  so  keen  that  the  very  earth  felt  hot  to  her  feet, 
the  sunlight  seemed  to  sting  maliciously  into  her 
smarting  eyes.  She  put  her  hands  in  front  of  them  for 
a  few  moments ;  then  she  turned  her  face  of  young 
shame  and  misery  toward  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains, 
shouldering  together  in  huddled,  cool,  purple  beauty. 
From  in  front  of  the  gate  of  Grassmere,  straight  into 
the  mountains,  stretched  a  long,  dark-red  road.  She 
sat  on  a  fallen  sycamore  by  the  side  of  the  gate  and 
clenched  her  thin  hands  together. 

“I  can’t  stand  it,”  she  said  aloud;  “the  awful,  deadly 
weariness  of  the  days,  with  nothing  ever  happening — 
never,  never.” 

She  thought  with  throbbing  distaste  of  the  bedroom 
Anita  had  furnished  for  her,  staring  yellow  curtains  at 
the  windows,  yellow  valances  over  the  bed,  cold,  damp- 
eaten  steel  engravings  on  the  wall,  and  a  hideous 
carpet  that  Barbara  had  seen  as  a  child  on  the  floor 
of  the  sick  room  of  Anita’s  mother ;  she  had  put  into 
it  her  child’s  horror  of  the  dying  woman,  and  she  had 
never  trodden  it  since  without  remembrance.  That 
bedroom  was  as  alien  to  her  as  was  the  sitting  room 
where  she  sat  between  Gilbert  and  Anita  in  the  even¬ 
ings,  waiting  for  the?  release  of  bedtime.  Grassmere 
had  not  felt  like  home  since  Anita  had  brought  it  back 
to  Gilbert. 

“Nothing  but  this  road  has  any  life,”  Barbara 
thought,  with  passionate  resentment.  “Nothing  hap¬ 
pens  in  any  of  these  dull  houses  that  all  the  young 
people  leave!  There’s  not  a  hope  or  a  story  in  the 
whole  place !” 

BARBARA  was  too  young  at  eighteen  to  realize  that 
stories  were  being  lived  in  every  house  within  her 
range  of  vision.  She  could  not  recognize  comedy  or 
tragedy  in  the  guise  of  what  was  real  or  familiar  ;  to 
appeal  to  her  untutored  experience,  it  would  have  had 
to  be  clothed  in  the  obvious  and  conventional  trap¬ 
pings  of  romance.  In  the  little  Hare  house,  almost 
opposite,  lived  a  thin-lipped  old  wife  who  had  reformed 
her  husband  from  drink  by  drinking  harder  than  he 
did ;  she  had  endured  a  double  martyrdom  for  them 
both,  and  now  shrank  behind  her  white  window  cur¬ 
tains,  ashamed  to  meet  anyone  face  to  face.  Across 
the  red-gullied  hill  lived  an  old  Englishman  who  in  his 
youth  had  married  a  barmaid  and  had  been  seques¬ 
tered  in  Virginia  by  his  relatives;  he  was  always 


going  home  next  year,  but  in  his  heart  he  knew  he 
would  never  make' the  journey.  There  was  Stepliei 
Thornton's  old  Baptist  uncle,  who  told  the  Lord  everj 
Sunday  what  to  do,  and  grew  excited  and  miserable 
when  he  talked  to  anyone  who  argued  that  there  is  n< 
hell.  There  was  the  Honorable  Sophia  Langrel,  a 
baron’s  daughter,  married  to  Stephen  Thornton's  cou 
sin  who  had  disgraced  her.  She  gave  French  lessons 
but  she  instructed  her  pupils  from  behind  a  screen,  not 
because  she  was  ashamed,  as  poor  old  Mrs.  Hare  was 
but  because  she  was  too  indifferent  to  wish  to  have 
human  relations  with  the  world.  Barbara  never  ever 
reflected  as  to  the  experience  which  lay  behind  her  owi 
lirother  Gilbert’s  nightly  remark  delivered  half  seri 
ously,  half  humorously,  as  he  locked  up  the  house: 

“Well,  thank  God,  another  day  over  without  much 
bad  luck — at  least,  without  any  we  can’t  stand.” 

Barbara,  looking  about  her  with  a  miserable,  slow 
glance,  did  not  understand  that  she  lived  in  a  country 
side  that  was  rich  in  life.  There  were  the  older  South 
ern  people  who  had  grown  dulled  in  the  tame  year? 
that  had  followed  the  war.  She  felt  nothing  of  thf 
retrospective  drama  of  their  lives.  There  were  the 
many  English  people,  outnumbering  the  Southerners 
who  had  come  over  to  catch  up  on  their  incomes,  oi 
because  they  had  not  money  enough  to  live  as  thej 
wished  to  at  home,  or  because  they  had  been  rusticate* 
by  their  families.  These  aliens  were  all  on  intimate 
terms,  though  they  were  quite  likely  to  say  to  the 
Southerners  that  in  London  they  could  not  know  eac-1 
other.  She  did  not  guess  that  their  fuller  lives  laj 
behind  them  as  truly  as  the  lives  of  those  whose  young 
hope  and  energy  had  gone  into  the  war.  There  was  a 
reckless  set,  composed  of  certain  members  of  good 
old  families,  who  drank  and  gambled,  and  imported 
men  for  their  dances  from  Richmond  and  the  North 
and  whose  social  doings  were  mentioned  in  the  New 
York  papers.  She  did  not  know  that  her  own  thirsl 
for  life  was  only  a  little  less  strong  than  theirs,  and 
lacked  their  opportunity  for  gratification.  She  sup 
posed  that  their  only  connection  with  her  lay  in  the 
fact  that  they  joined  with  the  more  conservative  South 
erners  in  horse  racing  and  in  a  hunt  club;  and  in  the 
winter  made  for  her  a  gay  proc-essiou  aloug  the  red  roae 
of  high-stepping  horses,  smart  habits,  and  pink  coats 

But  Barbara  was  outside  all  this  pageantry,  in  a  lios 
tile  little  world  that  no  pretense  coulel  make  tolerable 
and  with  no  escape  except  a  short  daily  walk  along  the 
red  road,  when  she  unleashed  her  imagination  and  saw 
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i  .  iif.>  might  be  if  slie  could  ever  follow  those 
ie'  ed  -along  it.  and  come  to  some  free  place  be- 

lournejeu  aiong  _ 


tlie  mountains.  Sometimes  she  felt  that  .1 
changed  lots  with  almost  anyone  who  passed. 

,  gat  with  drooping  shoulders  and  sad  ejes, 
leanl"  the  first  of  the  travelers.  An  old  negro 
^hed;  while  he  was  still  well  behind  her  Bar- 
could  tell  by  the  peculiar  shuttle  of  his  feet  w  hat 
ace  wat  and  she  knew  that  a  little  punctuating 
mop”  meant  that  he  was  followed  by  a  small  dog. 
ime  into  view,  a  bowed  old  man,  who  made  a  slow 
detour  as  he  passed  her,  to  show  Ins  respect  for 
mher  of  the  ruling  race.  The  dog  was  a  black, 
legged  creature,  who  popped  ahead  with  an  aims- 
Sect  of  fussy  efficiency.  Barbara  stared  after 
resentfully;  even  they  were  fiee.  Then  she 
1  a  rattle  of  harsh  wheels.  Again  without  turning 
lead  she  knew  that  those  who  were  coming  weie 
ers  Thev  rolled  by,  jouncing  on  the  rough  seat 
ieir  wagon,  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  had  been  to 
The  woman  was  wearing  her  new  autumn  hat, 
Per  bow  to  Barbara  was  stiff,  because  of  her  mix- 
of  self-consciousness  and  pride.  Perched  on  the 
nard  of  the  wagon  were  two  schoolboys,  then  in 
er  Jlails  rattling  with  the  nuts  which  they  had 
red  to  gather.  Their  satisfied  smiles  told  Barbara 
this  happy  lift  would  get  them  home  in  time  for 
r  evening  work,  without  the  necessity  for  manu- 
uring  excuses  to  meet  inconvenient  domestic  in- 
v.  Barbara  was  able  to  read  very  clearly  the  line 
t  of  the  daily  history  of  the  road. 


SOFTER  rumble  of  wheels  came  next.  K<  <  konin„ 
by  the  hour  of  the  day,  Barbara  judged  that  Mrs. 

-rel  was  passing  on  her  usual  drive.  She  was  a  tall , 
c-faced  woman,  dressed  in  black,  and  she  drove, 
ng  straight  ahead,  oblivious  of  Barbara  By  he 
sat  a  little  red-lipped,  black-browed  child,  hei 
Lnt  cousin,  little  Mary  Thornton.  Barbara  never 
Mrs  Langrel  without  pity  for  her  shattered  life, 
husband  that  had  disgraced  her  had  long  since 
away,  pensioned  off,  gossip  said,  on  condition  that 
,ever  came  back.  But  her  greater  tragedy  lay  in 
loss  of  her  son.  Barbara  had  played  with  him  m 
nursery  days.  When  he  was  still  a  lad,  and  the 
hborhood  was  yet  speculating  as  to  whether  he 
Id  be  his  mother’s  child  or  his  father’s,  he  had  run 
v  to  sea.  Much  later,  word  had  come  to  Mrs. 
grel  that  he  had  died,  and  from  that  day  forward 
had  worn  black,  and  had  spoken  to  almost  no  one 
mt  Stephen  Thornton  and  the  little  child  Mary, 
bara  had  to  admit  to  herself  that  she  preferred  her 
to  that  of  poor  Mrs.  Langrel’s. 

here  sounded  presently  on  the  red  road  the  steady, 
ck  pace  of  a  man  walking.  Barbara  sat  a  little 
-e  erect.  She  knew  the  step— Stephen  Thornton  s. 
a  moment  he  would  flash  by  with  only  a  rapid  lift 
his  hat  and  a  gleaming  smile  in  her  direction. 

>n  as  she  saw  the  picture  of  him  in  her  mind’s  eye, 

'  Saw  the  reality.  Thornton  was  a  tall,  brown, 
ing  man.  with  a  good  figure,  a  thoughtful  but  eager 
e,  and  an  absent  manner.  -His  elder  neighbors  had 
,-ard  him  something  of  a  critical  attitude,  because 
had  been  designed  for  the  profession  of  medicine. 

1  when  he  was  a  year  from  graduation,  his  father 
ing.  he  had  entered  law  school.  His  simple  ex- 
ination  that  he  preferred  the  law  to  medicine,  and 
d  only  kept  on  at  the  latter  to  please  his  father, 
is  considered  insufficient;  it  was  thought  extiaia- 
nt  of  him  to  have  spent  so  much  money  studying 
r  one  profession,  when  his  bent  was  toward  another. 
iita  Langworthy,  who  was  his  cousin,  defended  him. 
ridly  stating  that  it  was  not  Stephen’s  fault  that 
s  father  did  not  die  two  years  earlier,  and  that  the 
;mey  he  had  wasted  would  have  been  his  own  sooner 
later.  Thornton  had  finished  law  school  a  year  eu¬ 
ro  before,  and  was  trying  to  work  up  a  practice  in 
larlottesville.  He  had  found  himself  handicapped 
r  the  attitude  of  his  neighbors  toward  him ;  as  Anita 
tid,  they  persisted  in  considering  him  a  doctor  rathei 
ian  a  lawyer.  But  Thornton  insisted  on  success,  and 
it  day  after  day  in  his  empty  office,  walking  in  and 
it  from  his  uncle’s  home  where  he  lived,  because  lie 
raid  not  afford  a  horse,  and  because  the  train  did 
ot  always  run  to  suit  him.  Barbara,  as  a  child,  had 
nown  him  well,  but  now  he  had  no  eyes  for  anyone ; 
e  cared  for  nothing  but  a  career.  Barbara  thought 
e  must  have  all  the  energy  of  a  Yankee.  M  lien  he 
ad  passed,  she  watched  his  brown  figure  turning  to 
lack,  and  dwindling,  and  at  last  blurring  into  a  little 
till  blot  on  the  horizon. 
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side  him,  on  Bayonne,  a  horse  which  Gilbert  had  giien 
herself,  and  which  Anita  had  recently  sold  to  Leonard 
Hare  rode  a  large  young  woman,  who  sat  badly, 
while  just  behind  came  a  tall,  thin,  elderly  man  on 
another  livery  hack. 

“The  ricli  Northerners,'’  Barbara  thought. 

Her  tone  held  a  shade  of  contempt  for  them,  not 
because  they  were  rich,  or  because  they  were  North¬ 
erners,  but  because  of  the  combination.  Then  her 
feelings  changed  to  a  hot,  resentful  envy  of  them  and 
of  Leonard  Hare.  The  Northerners  had  money ;  they 
could  ride  to  any  quarter  of  the  world  they  chose  and 
command  adventure.  Barbara,  with  a  bitter  droop  upon 
her  lips,  watched  the  large  young  woman’s  attempt  to 
preserve  on  horseback  the  assurance  which  was  cer- 
tainly  hers  when  she  walked.  She  left  the  saddle  with 
reluctance  at  each  trot,  but,  leaving  it,  she  disclosed 
a  -ap  which  took  in  a  wide  slice  of  the  horizon. 

Hare  bowed  deeply ;  the  young  woman  cast  at  Bar¬ 
bara  a  quick,  unseeing  glance,  and  would  have  ridden 
on  but  for  Bayonne.  He  recognized  Barbara,  whom 
he  loved,  and,  disregarding  the  hands  on  his  reins,  lie 
went  to  his  former  mistress  and  tried  clumsily  to  put 
his  head  agaist  her  shoulder.  At  the  caress  Barbara  s 
tears  rose  again. 

“Miss  Streeter,”  Hare  said,  with  the  elaborate  voice 
and  manner  which  always  slightly  amused  Barbara, 
“let  me  present  to  you  Miss  Barbara  Langwoi  th> ,  v>  io 

used  to  own  Bayonne.”  . 

“Oh,  how  do  you  do!”  Miss  Streeter  said  I  won¬ 
der  if  Bayonne  will  ever  like  me  as  much.  You  st  , 

I  don’t  know  how  to  feed  him  lumps  of  sugar ;  I  m 
always  afraid  he’ll  bite.” 

Barbara,  struggling  for  self-control,  surveyed  Miss 
Streeter,  who  had  the  blandness  and  calm  that  seemed 
to  go  with  her  size.  Barbara  thought  that  she  looked 
as  if  she  could  fit  circumstances  to  herself,  or  fit  hei 
self  to  them  with  equal  ease.  A  grudging  sister-in-law 
would  not  blight  her.  But  then  rich  girls  didn  t  ever 
have  to  be  blighted.  As  Barbara  laid  her  cheek  against 
Bayonne’s  neck,  she  felt  an  unworthy  pleasure  in  the 
reflection  that  Miss  Streeter  was  not  the  sort  who 

could  ever  understand  a  horse. 

“Bayonne  doesn't  like  sugar,  but  he  certain  y  i  oes 
enjoy  apples,”  she  murmured  in  her  sweet,  drawling 

'  “We  ought  to  ride  on,  Lucia,”  said  the  elderly  man, 
who  was  having  difficulty  in  holding  in  his  horse. 

He  tried  to  lift  his  hat  to  Barbara,  and  then  gave  it 
up.  Barbara  stepped  away  from  Bayonne,  who  yielded 
to  a  determined  flick  of  Lucia  Streeter’s  whip.  Bar¬ 
bara  bowed  gravely  and  stood  looking  after  the  riders. 

“I  reckon  poor  Bayonne  would  be  lonely  with  her. 
she  sighed.  "I  do  hope  Leonard  Hare  hasn’t  sold  lnm 

t0  She  began  to  walk  away  from  Grassmere,  stopping 
once  to  fasten  a  spray  of  scarlet  leaves  at  her  throa  ■ 
They  lent  a  fictitious  color  to  her  pale  ace,  am  t 
trusted  well  with  her  light  brown  hair.  As  she  went, .  he 
considered  the  rise  of  Leonard 
Hare.  A  dozen  years  ago.  she 
thought,  anyone  would  have 
said  that  her  lot  in  life  was  in¬ 
finitely  better  than  his.  She 
was  the  youngest  of  the  Lang- 
worthys,  a  family  whose  mem¬ 
bers  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  had  written  their  names 
in  large  hand  in  the  political 
and  social  annals  of  Virginia. 

For  all  their  losses,  they  were 
still  well  to  do  and  able  to  gi'  e 
largess  to  their  poorer  neigh¬ 
bors.  Among  these  were  the 
Hares,  whom  the  negroes 
'poor  whites.”  Colonel 
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Langworthy  had  boon  attracted  by  handsome  little 
Leonard  Hare,  and  had  allowed  him  to  study  with 
the  tutor  of  his  own  boys.  Before  long  there  was  no 
intellectual  difference  between  young  Hare  and  the 
young  Langwortliys,  but  there  had  always  been  a 
social  difference. 

Twelve  years  had  seen  the  death  of  the  Colonel  and 
his  wife  and  four  of  their  sons  and  the  loss  of  their 
property.  There  were  left  only  Gilbert  and  herself, 
living  on  the  bounty  of  Anita.  But  little  Leonard 
Hare  had  gone  up  in  the  world.  After  he  had  left 
the  Langworthy  schoolroom  he  had  worked  his  way 
through  college.  He  was  a  doctor  now  and  had  come 
back  to  practice  in  his  own  county.  Once  he  had  called 
on  the  Langwortliys,  but  Anita’s  manner  had  been  such 
that  he  had  not  repeated  the  experiment.  Anita  said 
frankly  that  she  simply  would  not  have  second-rate 
people*  in  her  house,  and  that  she  was  no  follower  of 
new-fangled  social  democracy. 

Again  Barbara  heard  hoof  beats  behind  her.  She  did 
not  turn,  but  she  knew  Leonard  Hare  was  coming 
back.  He  dismounted  and  asked  : 

“Miss  Barbara,  may  I  walk  a  little  way  with  you; 


» ARBARA  nodded.  She  liked  to  look  at  Hare.  She 


B  saw  verv  few  people,  and  none  with  a  face  so  hand¬ 
some  as  his.*  Her  brother  Gilbert  and  Anita  both  had 
weak  chins,  but  Hare’s  chin  was  clean-cut  and  rounded 
and  strong  as  a  granite  bowlder.  Her  brother  and  sis¬ 
ter  were  short-sighted,  and  inert  of  eye,  but  Hairs 
splendid  hazel  eyes  looked  out  on  the  world  with  aleit- 
ness  and  grasp.  There  was  a  sort  of  pleasant  luster 
over  his  face,  an  atmosphere  of  amiability  about  him 
that  charmed  the  lonely  girl,  depressed  by  the  dullness 
of  her  immediate  human  environment.  “Have  you  sold 
Bayonne  to  those  rich  Northerners?”  she  asked 

“Yes ;  Miss  Streeter  needed  a  well-broken  horse , 

she’ll  be  good  to  him.-’ 

“Will  she  take  him  North?”  sighed  Barbara. 

“She’ll  take  him  Northwest,”  said  Hare,  a  hint  of 
suppressed  excitement  in  his  tone. 

Barbara  looked  a  question,  and  he  went  on : 

“Miss  Barbara,  I’m  going  away  from  here.  Mr. 
Streeter,  as  you  know,  has  been  right  sick,  and  I  ve 
been  attending  him.  He  wants  me  to  go  with  him  to 
Pasadena ;  lie  says  he’ll  set  me  up  there.  So  I  m  off 
with  them  on  Monday.” 

Barbara  felt  a  surge  of  jealousy  that  life  could  give 
Leonard  Hare  so  much  and  was  passing  her  by.  Then 
she  felt  a  vague  disappointment  at  osmg  him.  It  £ 
been  a  break  in  her  monotonous  days  to  meet  Hare 
occasionally  as  she  rode  or  walked. 


called 


Hr  \ 


f  !i 


'HE  tears  sprang  into  Barbara’s  eyes. 

“He  might  have  stopped  for  a  word.  Nobody 
2S,  and  anybody  ought  to  know  how  lonely  I  am,” 
said  with  self-pity. 

he  had  all  the  seething  protest  of  youth,  opposed 
some  inexorable  condition,  and  with  all  the  inex- 
ience  of  youth,  she  did  not  believe  that  condition 
Id  ever  be  changed.  Again  her  tears  flowed,  and 
i  made  no  effort  to  check  them ;  for  the  road  was 
pty,  and  there  was  silence  except  for  the  suppressed 
imal  and  insect  life  in  the  grass  at  her  feet.  Then 

1  hastily  dried  her  eyes,  for  she  heard  the  soft  thud 
hoofs  coming  along  the  side  road,  and,  looking  up, 

2  saw  Leonard  Hare  riding  on  a  livery  hack.  Be- 


If  1  were  sure  of  my  health, 

Gilbert  said  hoarsely,  “I  , 

could  take  care  of  you,  no  matter  what  happened. 
But  I’ve  got  a  bad  heart.  I  can’t  tell  when 
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Mv  llfo  hero  iM  mv  ""'a  general  neighborhood  has  rause  in  that  still  aimosphe: c  ii  seemed  a  daring  thins; 

'  "  a  ,lls;'lll'<,i"tment."  Hare  said.  Til  be  glad  lo  go  to  do,  and  she  was  always  amused  at  the  expression  on 


1  4 


like  California.  We're  behind 


a  demoeratie  State 
I  lie  t  imes  here.’" 

I 

Barbara  lowered  her  eyelids.  She  thought  she  tin 
derstood.  Hare’s  intellectuiil  achievements  had  no! 
overcome  the  handicap  of  ids  humble  social  origin.  In 
the  .North  he  would  be  taken  on  his  ownmerits.  “Ireckon 
you'll  enjoy  going  to  it  new  place,”  Barbara  said.  “To 
me  it’s  an  adventure  to  get  as  far  as  Charlottes¬ 
ville.  while  if  I  ever  reached  the  other  side  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  I’d  be  right  overbearing  the  rest  of  my  life.” 

Barham  was  not  at  all  pretty,  but 
when  she  was  interested  in  what  she 
said  or  heard,  her  eyes  and  face  lighted 
ui>  as  if  myriads  of  dancing  torches 
were  glowing  behind  them.  Hare,  as 
befitted  a  self-made  man,  with  still 
towering  ambitions,  was  cautious  in  his 
emotional  outgoings.  But  as  he  looked 
at  Barbara  he  felt  sorry  that  he  was 
not  likely  to  see  her  again,  and  he  said  : 

“May  I  write  to  you  occasionally?’’ 

Barbara  reflected.  She  knew  that  it 
would  be  quite  easy  for  her  to  secure 
the  mail  before  Anita  saw  it.  There 
would  be  a  spice  of  adventure  in  re¬ 
ceiving  letters  from  a  State  half  a 
world  away. 

"I’ll  never  have  anything  to  tell  you.” 
she  said,  “because  nothing  ever  happens 
here,  and  so  my  answers  will  be  stupid. 

But  I’d  like  to  hear  from  you.” 

He  held  out  his  hand. 

"I  must  go  back  now.  I  have  an  ap¬ 
pointment  in  town  this  evening,” 

“Good-by,”  she  said. 

She  looked  after  him  with  an  increas¬ 
ing  sense  of  loss.  She  had  never  had  a 
lover,  nor  longed  for  one.  But  in  Hare  she 
was  losing  the  only  young  pel-son  whom  she 
ever  saw  anything  of,  for  all  the  neighbors, 
except  Stephen  Thornton,  who  did  not  count, 


his  face  after  the  bow.  Rhodes  looked  rather  like 
an  intelligent  sheep.  He  had  hair  that  was  partly 
blond  and  partly  gray,  as  befitted  his  fifty  years, 
and  very  closely  thatched.  His  eyes  were  light  blue, 
and  his  long  upper  lip  curled  over  his  under  lip 
in  a  fashion  of  benevolent  propriety.  After  he  had 
bowed  to  Barbara  he  always  quivered  this  upper  lip 
and  lifted  his  chin,  in  firm  self-righteousness.  Barbara 
thought,  he  was  a  nice  little  man;  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  factor  in  her  attitude  toward  him  was  that  she 


Before  and  After  Summer 


were  middle-aged  or  old  people.  Now  Hare  was  riding 
off  to  success  and  happiness  because  he  was  a  man : 
and  because  she  was  a  girl  she  could  not  ride  after 
what  she  wanted,  even  if  she  knew  what  it  was. 

Twilight  had  come  on  her  with  short  enough  shrift, 
and.  fearing  a  rebuke  from  Anita  for  being  out  in  Hil¬ 
da  rk,  she  took  a  short  cut  across  the  estate  and  came 
back  to  the  house  through  the  servants’  quarters.  The 
lamps  were  lighted  in  the  living  room,  but  the  blind 
had  not  been  drawn,  and  she  could  see  Gilbert  and 
Anita,  sitting  one  on  each  side  of  the  table,  silent, 
immovable.  Their  dull  fixity  was  a  symbol  to  her  of 
her  own  fate;  she  stood  in  the  darkness,  looking  at 
them,  dreading  the  moment  when  she  must  take  her 
place  between  them,  as  if  by  that  action  she  were 
making  her  situation  irrevocable. 


By  THOMAS  HARDY 

Decoration  by  Garth  Jones 


THE  next  day  was  Sunday.  Usually  Barbara 
prepared  herself  for  church  with  a  sense  of 
excitement ;  at  least  she  would  see  some  fifty 
people  gathered  together  to  acknowledge  and  confess 
their  manifold  sins  and  wickedness,  which  they  took 
with  so  little  real  belief  that  they  seemed  to  lay  the 
burden  of  them  on  the  conventional  spirit  of  the 
prayer  book.  Barbara  liked  driving  to  service  in  the 
big  surrey,  Gilbert  and  Anita  on  the  front  seat,  and 
she  behind,  where  she  was  free  to  watch  without  the 
espionage  of  Anita's  curious  eyes.  She  liked  passing 
other  vehicles  full  of  farmers,  going  to  their  various 
places  of  worship,  their  cheerful  faces  modified  slightly 
by  a  sense  of  Sunday  decorum.  Then  came  the  little 
thrill  when  Gilbert  darted  down  the  last  steep  hill 
with  something  of  the  old  spirit  which  had  caused 
his  college  friends  to  name  him  “galloping  Gilbert.” 
swooped  around  the  sharp  turn  at  the  bottom,  always 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  little  shriek  from  Anita, 
which  lie  pretended  not  to  hear,  and  then  went  dis¬ 
creetly  up  the  windy  slope  that  was  topped  by  the 
gray  little  square-towered  Episcopal  church.  Barbara 
understood  that  this  bit  of  recklessness  was  all  that 
was  left  of  the  old  Gilbert. 

For  some  reason,  on  this  Sunday  Gilbert  took  the 
hill  discreetly,  though  from  sheer  habit  Anita 
shrieked  when  lie  made  the  turn.  Barbara’s  brooding 
mouth  relaxed  into  a  pitying  smile.  At  least  she 
would  not  change  places  with  poor,  sick,  crabbed  Anita, 
not  even  to  own  Grassmere,  and  to  own  Grassmere 
some  day  was  her  dearest  wish.  Gilbert  drove  into 
the  churchyard  and  fastened  his  horses  under  tin-  shed 
Then  the  three  entered  the  church.  Gilbert  and  Anita 
going  to  the  Langworthy  pew,  and  Barbara  taking  her 
seat  at  the  little  organ.  There  was  something  about 
the  utter  silence  of  tin-  place  that  seemed  stifling  and 
artificial  to  Barbara.  She  preferred  the  atmosphere 
of  a  Methodist  church  she  had  once  attended,  where 
tin-  babies  rolled  on  shawls  on  the  floor,  and  where 
there  was  a  constant  variety  of  subdued  rustling 
sounds  and  warm  ejaculations. 

From  her  seat  before  the  organ  Barbara  surveyed 
the  audience.  First  of  all.  her  eyes  caught  those  of 
Mr.  Huntley  Rhodes,  who  bowed  to  her  impressively. 
She  smiled  faintly  at  him.  She  liked  him  to  bow,  be- 


Looking  forward  to  the  Spring 
One  puts  up  with  anything. 

On  this  February  day, 

H  hen  the  winds  leap  down  the  street, 
Wintry  scourgings  seem  but  play; 
And  these  later  shafts  of4sleet — 
Sharper  pointed  than  the  first — 
And  these  later  snows — the  worst 
Are  a  half-transparent  pane 
Owing  on  a  bright  domain. 


ol  prayer.  But  on  this  morning  she  presented  a  lin 
plane  to  the  noble,  well-tried  sentences  in  which  all  t 
congregation  joined.  In  the  middle  of  the  Litany, 
the  words  "Let  us  pray.”  she  felt  the  old-time  ini| 
tience  that  had  oppressed  her  as  a  child,  when  she  it; 
rebel  liously  thought ;  “Oh,  haven’t  we  prayed  enough 
The  odor  of  the  flowers  on  the  altar  seemed  to  h 
cloying,  and  the  slight  whine  in  the  clergyman’s  voi 
caused  her  to  grit  her  teeth  with  impatience. 

i\  hen  she  played  the  last  hymn,  after  each  verse  sil 
added  a  refrain,  on  purpose  to  call  up  a  reproach! 
expression  in  Huntley  Rhodes’s  eyes.  He  disliked  an 
thing  which  marred  the  simplicity 
the  service,  or  which  made  the  practi 
of  the  church  at  all  like  that  of  tlm 
whom  he  called  "Dissenters.”  Still,  in 
spirit  of  perversion,  as  the  congregate 
dispersed,  she  played  as  a  postlude 
part  of  Liszt’s  Second  Rhapsody,  wliii 
she  knew  Rhodes  would  recognize,  <1 
spite  the  peculiar  time  to  which  si 
adapted  it.  She  glanced  at  him;  | 
looked  like  a  sad  sheep,  and  she  thougl 
it  was  a  shame  to  tease  him. 

He  waited  for  her  at  the  church  doi 
and  escorted  her  to  the  surrey,  wlici 
Anita  and  Gilbert  were  already  sente. 
He  helped  her  in,  and  as  she  held  oi 
her  hand  in  farewell,  Anita  said : 

"Won't  you  let  me  carry  you  home  i 
dinner,  Huntley?  Ride  with  us.” 

"I  certainly  will.”  he  said,  elimbin 
into  the  seat  beside  Barbara,  with  win 
she  considered  rather  an  absurd  exliib 
tion  of  jauntiness.  She  reflected  tlni 
when  she  got  to  be  old,  she’d  stay  ok 
Gilbert  shook  the  reins,  and  tli 
horses  broke  into  a  brisk  liomewar 
pace.  Barbara  was  silent,  thinking  tlm 
since  Anita  had  invited  Huntley  Rhode 
home  to  dinner  for  three  Sundays  in  sue 
cession,  that  was  perhaps  a  sign  that  dm 
mant  instincts  of  hospitality  were  beginnin 
Possibly  her  health  was  improving 


to  awaken. 


am 


Shadows  of  the  October  pine 
Reach  into  this  room  of  mine: 
On  the  pine  there  stands  a  bird; 
He  is  shadowed  with  the  tree. 
Mutely  perched  he  bills  no  word; 
Blank  as  I  am  even  is  he. 

For  those  happy  suns  are  past 
Forediscerned  in  winter  last. 
When  went  by  their  pleasure  then? 
I,  alas,  discerned  not  when. 


maybe  some  day  Grassmere  would  be  the  open  lions 
it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Colonel  Langworthy. 

"You  deserve  to  be  reproached,  young  woman,  fo. 
tacking  on  those  cheap  ends  to  the  hymns,”  sail 
Rhodes  in  the  same  high  voice  that  seemed  to  Barban 
to  accord  perfectly  with  his  mild  face. 

"Oh.  you’ve  varied  the  scolding  this  time;  usually 
you  call  me  a  ’naughty  little  girl,’  ”  Barbara  said.  . 

"Why  do  you  do  it?”  Rhodes  asked. 

"To  give  us  a  topic  of  conversation,”  returned  Bar 
bara  flippantly.  Then  she  repented  her  remark,  fm 
Rhodes  flushed  heavily.  Barbara  supposed  that  elderh 
people  were  sensitive,  did  not  want  to  be  reminded 
that  they  had  so  little  in  common  with  the  young; 
perhaps  she  hadn’t  been  quite  kind  to  Huntley  Rhodes. 
She  began  to  talk  to  him  in  her  soft,  drawling  voice 
about  Leonard  Hare  and  his  Northern  friends  who, 
were  going  to  carry  him  off  to  fame  and  fortune. 

They  passed  Stephen  Thornton  striding  along,  head 
down,  intent  upon  some  case.  Without  looking  at 
them  he  dragged  off  his  hat. 

“There’s  another  fellow  bound  for  fame  and  for¬ 
tune,”  Rhodes  said.  "I  don’t  know  that  I  altogether 
like  this  new  spirit  that  our  young  men  have.  They 
don’t  see  anything  but  the  one  object  they’re  after: 
they  miss  a  lot  of  fine  things  by  the  way.  I  don’t  ap¬ 
prove  of  concentration  if  it’s  going  to  be  so  intense 
that  it  blinds  a  man  in  the  eyes  and  the  soul  both.” 


IT  MAS  the  first  remark  he  had  ever  made  that  in- 
t 


never  thought  of  him  without  that  adjective  "little.” 
Barbara’s  gaze  wandered  from  Huntley  Rhodes  and 
flickered  across  the  rest  of  the  congregation.  Most 
of  the  faces  were,  like  his,  British,  and  of  course 
middle-aged :  they  bore  the  monumental  repose  which 
is  the  inalienable  mark  of  British  self-respect,  and 
which  they  carried  even  into  the  house  of  the  Lord 
He  had  created  them,  it  is  true;  he  had  done  them  the 
favor  of  making  them  English  subjects,  but  though 
the  prayer  book  said  they  were  there  in  a  humble 
spirit,  still  humility  ill  befitted  any  member  of  an 
empire  with  four  hundred  million  people  behind  him. 
The  few  Southern  faces,  under  the  middle-aged  sur¬ 
faces,  had  a  subdued  charm  and  vivacity  which  should 
have  appealed  to  Barbara;  but  she  lost  the  sense  of 
it  precisely  because  they  were  middle-aged.  In  the 
back  of  the  church  she  saw  Leonard  Hare  beside  the 
Streeters;  his  people  were  of  another  fold,  but  it 
struck  Barbara  that  with  his  rise  in  the  world  it  was 
only  natural  that  he  should  have  become  an  Episco¬ 
palian.  Stephen  Thornton  was  not  in  church;  lie 
worked  on  Sunday  like  any  Yankee. 

The  clergyman  entered  from  the  vestry  room  and 
the  service  began.  Barbara  followed  it  mechanically. 
There  were  Sundays  when  her  pent-up  emotions  flowed 
into  th(>  majestic  words,  leaving  her  at  peace.  She 
would  find  a  strange  comfort  in  the  thought  of  the 
many  millions  of  people  who.  since  the  Church  began, 
had  transported  their  sorrows  by  that  gentle  vehicle 


.terested  her,  and  Barbara  let  her  myriad  of  little 
torches  glow  out  behind  her  smiling  eyes.  Involun¬ 
tarily  Rhodes  put  his  hand  on  her  arm,  and  Anita, 
glancing  behind,  gave  a  high,  coy  laugh,  and  cried : 

“Look  here,  you  two!” 

Barbara  shrank  back  into  a  corner  of  her  seat,  her 
face  crimsoning.  How  silly  Anita  was!  There  was 
something  common  in  her  blood.  Barbara  said  no  more 
until  they  reached  Grassmere.  Then,  while  Anita 
was  hurrying  up  the  servants,  who,  as  usual,  had  not 
expected  the  family  home  so  early,  Barbara  made  per¬ 
functory  conversation  with  her  brother  and  Rhodes. 
She  did  it  with  a  better  grace  because  she  reflected 
that  after  dinner  she  could  slip  off  alone  with  a  book 
to  the  grove.  Anita,  who  was  always  lively  after 
dinner,  would  never  miss  hei;. 

Dn  the  way  from  the  dining  room  she  deserted,  anil 
hurried  to  the  sunshiny  bit  of  sward,  where  she  had 
hung  her  hammock  between  two  stout  oaks.  She 
walked  quickly,  a  gay  bit  of  color  in  the  scarlet 
spencer  she  had  knitted  for  these  autumn  days  of  frost 
and  sunshine.  She  had  a  sense  of  unwonted  freedom. 
But  her  leisure  did  not  last  long;  she  had  been  gone 
but  half  an  hour  when  she  heard  Gilbert’s  footsteps. 
She  sat  up  in  the  hammock  with  impatient  resigna¬ 
tion;  Anita  was  tired  and  she  had  sent  for  her  to  play 
hostess.  Gilbert  approached  her  with  a  deprecating 
expression,  and  she  slipped  to  her  feet,  asking  quickly; 

“Ts  Anita  cross  because  I  came  away?” 

"No.  Gilbert  said.  “No,  she  hasn’t  asked  for  you. 
Hand  me  a  cushion,  Babbie.”  ( Continued  on  page  20 ) 
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Cf je  Sunken  Galleon 

By  HENRY  JAMES  FORMAN 
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N  every  coast,  in  every  land, 
are  legends  of  hidden  treasure. 
Not  a  bay  or  inlet  of  the  sea 
but  some  sunken  galleon,  some 
long-lost  treasure  ship  is  mold- 
ering  upon  the  bottom  with  golden  dou¬ 
bloons  and  yellowingots pouring  from  her 
ribs.  But  the  sea  has  no  monopoly  of  hid¬ 
den  w  ealth.  Write  a  tale  of  buried  riches, 
a  “Gold  Bug”  or  a  “Treasure  Island,”  and 
the  popular  fancy  rises  to  it  as  to  an  allur¬ 
ing  bait.  Scarce  a  grange  or  farmstead, 
scarce  a  thorp  or  village,  but  a  rumor  of 
buried  gold  has  touched  it  with  romance. 
Truly,  the  tradition  of  hidden  riches  is 
part  of  the  consciousness  of  all  the  races 
of  men  and,  could  we  but  trace  it  out, 
no  people  w  ould  be  found  devoid  of  it. 
But  deeper  still  in  the  human  soul,  at 
the  very  center  of  our  being,  beyond  the 
mind’s  material  pictures  of  wealth,  the 
heart  contains  and  cherishes  a  less  tangi¬ 
ble,  a  more  spiritual  form  of  the  same 
belief.  The  golden  doubloons  become 
the  wealth  of  the  soul,  the  jewels  and 
the  ingots  are  the  rich  human  qualities 
that  transcend  poverty,  that  transcend 
success.  Without  them  evolution  from 


the  beast  had  been  impossible.  1  hat 
is  the  inner  Kingdom  of  Heaven  that 
founders  of  religions  proclaim ;  that  is 
the  treasure  of  the  heart  compared  with 
which  all  others  are  worthless.  From 
every  soul  there  shines,  bright  or  dim, 
the  gold  among  the  wreckage.  And  the 
business  of  right  living  is  in  reality  a 
kind  of  great  salvage  enterprise.  Send 
your  will  dow  n  like  a  diver  to  the  foun¬ 
dered  galleon,  and,  if  it  be  but  strong 
enough,  it  will  return  laden  with  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies.  Send  it,  and  neve i 
will  it  return  quite  empty-handed.  And 
—  greater  salvage  still  send  the  diver 
into  other  hearts!  Always  beneath  the 
hulk  of  the  galleon,  however  deep,  how  ¬ 
ever  covered  over  with  weeds  and  bar¬ 
nacles,  the  gold  lies  gleaming  for  the 
seeker;  and  if  you  find  for  one  his 
treasure,  you  make  him  rich  indeed 
— and  you  are  a  sharer  in  his  riches. 
And  surely  this  is  a  truth:  If  you  will 
raise  for  everyone  at  least  a  fragment 
of  his  deep-incrusted,  sand -bespattered 
gold,  will  you  not  people  the  earth 
about  you  with  the  grateful  ones  you 
have  enriched  from  their  own  treasures  ? 
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The  President’s  Address 

IT  IS  ONLY  ACCURATE  HISTORY  to  say  that  President  Wilson’s 
address  to  Congress  brought  out  a  good  deal  of  sincerely  irritated 
comment  from  newspapers  and  individuals  who  felt  that  it  did  not 
deal  concretely  enough  or  positively  euough  with  important  issues. 
And  yet,  considered  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  it  was  a  notable 
production.  The  works  of  peace  are  to  go  on:  the  building  up  of 
American  shipping,  the  proper  use  of  our  national  resources  in 
land  and  in  water  power,  the  working  out  of  our  Philippine  prob¬ 
lem,  the  ratification  of  the  international  convention  for  safety  at  sea 
(how  oddly  it  sounds  now!),  charting  the  Alaskan  coast,  perfecting 
governmental  administration,  and  settling  on  a  reasoned  policy  of 
national  defense.  These  are  sufficient  tasks  for  a  short  session,  and, 
if  performed,  will  complete  an  exceptional  record  of  Congressional 
accomplishment.  What  haunts  and  chills  the  reader  is  his  sense 
of  the  gap  between  the  President’s  leadership  and  the  lowlier  pur¬ 
poses  of  his  party  majority.  He  wants  careful,  effective  spending 
of  the  public  money;  they  want  appropriations  which  look  good 
locally.  One  significant  item  in  the  estimated  appropriations  is, 
“Rivers  and  Harbors,  $53,387,223.20,”  and  that  eminent  sugarcrat, 
Senator  Ransdell  of  Louisiana,  who  has  “never  known  either  sec¬ 
tionalism  or  politics  to  enter  into  the  making  up  of  a  river  and 
harbor  bill,”  is  already  lifting  up  bis  voice  for  it.  Can  President 
Wilson  hold  these  men  to  national  service? 

Atlanta 

TT  WON  T  DO  ANY  GOOD  to  substitute  sectional  prejudice  for 
A  racial  prejudice.  We  are  sorry  to  see  a  few  newspapers  comment 
on  the  Frank  case  as  if  it  wouldn’t  have  happened  elsewhere,  as  if 
Atlanta  were  peculiarly  to  blame.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Atlanta  has 
come  to  be  one  of  the  best  cities  in  the  United  States.  It  has  more 
than  doubled  in  size  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Indeed, 
so  far  as  anything  that  could  be  called  blame  attaches  to  Atlanta 
in  this  case,  it  was  an  accidental  result  of  this  very  growth.  Because 
of  the  building  of  a  new  courthouse,  it  was  necessary  to  hold  the 
trial  in  a  temporary  room,  which  was  more  open  to  the  crowd  than 
the  permanent  court  room.  The  same  crowd  would  have  caused  the 
same  atmosphere  in  New  York,  Seattle,  or  Oshkosh. 

Guess  Who ? 

rjISMARCK  said  in  1891:  “I  pity  the  young  man;  he  is  like  the 
AJ  foxhound  that  barks  at  everything,  that  smells  at  everything,  that 
touches  everything,  and  that  ends  by  causing  complete  disorder  in 
the  room  in  which  he  is,  no  matter  how  large  it  may  be.”  Without 
naming  any  more  names,  one  may  quote  also  Wolf  von  Schierbrand: 
“He  possesses  a  smattering  of  nearly  everything  in  the  wide  domain 
of  human  knowledge,  due  to  his  quick  perception  and  his  retentive 
memory.  If  fate  had  not  placed  him  on  the  imperial  throne,  he  would 
have  had  the  stuff  for  a  good  journalist  in  him.  But  his  often  fatal 
mistake  is  to  assume  that  he  knows  everything;  that  the  little  he  has 
been  able  to  pick  up  about  the  sciences,  military  lore,  literature,  and 
art  is  all  there  is  worth  knowing  about  these  matters,  and  that  he 
must  direct  and  guide  every  subject  that  comes  under  his  personal 
observation.”  The  subject  of  this  paragraph  is  not,  however,  to  be 
dismissed  as  a  superficial  man.  Risking  lese-majeste,  he  is  the  most 
gifted  anachronism  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Ambassador  Herrick  Returns 

OHIKT-feLEEY  E  DIPLOMACY  has  a  pleasanter  meauiug  than  it 
^  once  had.  It  has  come  to  mean  the  work  of  men  unhampered  by 
precedent  and  not  afraid  to  act' under  fire— men  like  Brand  Whitlock 
m  Belgium  and  Henry  Morgenthau  in  Turkey  and  Ambassador 
Derrick  m  France.  But  the  foolishness  of  our  partisan  diplomacy 
is  made  clear  again  when  one  notes  that  the  third  of  these  men,  who 
did  bis  country’s  work  in  Paris  during  the  earlier  months  of  the 
great  war,  has  now  been  supplanted.  For  this  change  there  appears 
neither  reason  nor  excuse.  Mr.  Herrick  may  or  may  not  be  the 
best  man  for  the  Republican  nomination  for  President  in  1916  He 
has  at  all  events  renewed  the  tradition  of  courage  and  of  service 
made  by  our  Minister  to  France  in  the  stormy  years,  1870-1,  when 
a  Yankee  from  Galena,  Til.,  Elihu  Benjamin  Wasiirurne,  undis¬ 
mayed  by  siege  guns,  slow  starvation,  and  street  fighting,  stuck  to 
his  post  till  he  was  the  only  member  of  the  diplomatic  corps  remain¬ 
ing  m  I  ans  the  first  to  offer  recognition  to  the  new  French  Republic. 


Wasiirurne  remained  at  Paris  as  American  Minister  till  1877,  when 
he  voluntarily  resigned;  Herrick  is  forced  out  just  when  his  pres 
tige  is  at  its  highest.  We  like  to  recall  the  brave  saying  attributed 
to  Mr.  Herrick  on  his  being  rather  narrowly  missed  by  a  German 
airman’s  bomb :  “There  are  times  when  a  man  is  worth  more  to  the 
cause  of  humanity  dead  than  alive.”  That  was  Ohio  talking. 

The  Lady  Next  Door 

'PROM  DETROIT  a  friendly  reader  writes: 

-I-  I  was  struck  with  the  forceful  ness  with  which  you  brought  out  in  a  recent 
editorial  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from  having  Canada  as  a  neighbor — with 
whom  we  have  lived  for  one  hundred  years  in  peace  and  friendly  intercourse. 
All  reasonable  means  should  be  taken  to  cement  these  agreeable  relations. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  numerous  plans  looking  to  this  end  have  been 
proposed.  An  “American  Peace  Centenary  Committee”  has  thought 
out  various  ways  to  “celebrate  the  centenary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  (December  24,  1814),  which  established  lasting  peace 
between  America  and  Great  Britain.”  Little  has  been  heard  about 
these  plans  since  August  1.  The  general  public  hasn’t  been  told 
whether  or  not  a  statue  of  the  historian  Parkman  is  to  be  presented 
to  the  people  of  Canada;  or  whether  there  is  to  be  that  great  mer¬ 
chant-marine  parade  from  Buffalo  to  Duluth;  or  the  local  pageants, 
the  permanent  memorials  in  border-line  river  cities,  commemorative 
boulevards,  the  marking  of  the  3, 840-mile  frontier,  and  the  rest.  Some 
will  say  that  to  celebrate  pacific  relations  when  the  world  is  at  war 
smacks  too  much  of  irony.  But  life  is  ironical,  if  you  come  to  that. 
The  great  conflict  had  been  in  full  swing  for  a  fortnight  when  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  wrote: 

I  am  certainly  of  the  opinion  that  the  celebration  should  not  be  interfered 
with  by  the  war.  On  the  contrary,  at  this  moment,  more  than  ever,  it  would 
be  advisable  that  the  American  and  the  Canadian  people  should  give  an  example 
to  the  world  of  their  unflinching  and  determined  desire  to  maintain  peace. 

The  war  has  been  to  Canada  the  severest  possible  blowr  against  her 
ocean-to-ocean  prosperity  and  well-being.  It  has  meant  the  tempo¬ 
rary  abandonment  of  her  fondest  projects.  But  she  has  met  the  crisis 
stanchly  with  patriotism  and  high  courage.  For  the  United  States 
to  stand  beside  her  in  spirit  is  not  so  much  a  duty  as  a  privilege. 

Please  Take  Notice 

]SJO  CHRISTMAS  in  our  time  has  brought  such  a  call  for  the 
Christmas  spirit  as  this.  Belgium  is  starving.  America  is  try- 
ing  to  feed  the  Belgians.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to  give  them  quarter 
rations  this  winter ■ — just  enough  to  lceep  soul  and  body  together.  We 
cannot  do  even  that  unless  every  American  helps.  A  barrel  of  flour 
will  pull  two  Belgian  adults  through  this  winter.  A  case  of  condensed 
milk  will  save  the  lives  of  three  Belgian  children.  Think  of  that 
when  you  sit  down  to  your  Christmas  dinner.  Many  organizations 
are  soliciting  food  and  funds.  If  there  is  one  in  your  community, 
help  it.  If  there  is  none,  start  one.  The  Commission  for  Relief  in 
Belgium,  71  Broadway,  New  York ,  will  tell  you  how  to  go  to  work. 

Signs  of  the  Times 

‘‘TN  TOPEKA,”  writes  George  D.  Biggs,  Superintendent  of  Schools  at 
A  Maple  Hill,  Kas.,  “I  read  a  sign  in  the  Campbell  Drug  Company’s 
store.”  Here’s  the  sign  : 

WE  SELL  PATENT  MEDICINES 
BUT  WE  DO  NOT  RECOMMEND  THEM 
IF  YOU  ARE  SICK  SEE  A  DOCTOR 

This  shows  what  the  present  attitude  of  the  most  up-to-date  druggists 
is.  It  is  only  human  of  druggists  to  sell  patent  dope,  just  as  it  is  only 
human  for  the  bartender  to  sell  the  booze  that  is  the  basis  of  his  liveli¬ 
hood.  The  druggist  knows  better  and  the  best  bartenders  side-step 
the  stuff— but  there’s  money  in  it!  At  the  last  analysis,  it  is  up  to 
the  public.  The  press  gives  warning — the  trade  itself  says:  “If  you 
aie  sick,  see  a  doctor!  And  even  the  doctors  give  more  good  advice 
than  they  used  to,  and  fewer  pills. 

The  Unwritten  Books 

OOMLTIMEK  AYE  AA  ONDER  about  the  books  our  favorite  authors 
did  not  write.  In  what  ways  would  R.  S.  Hawker’s  great  poem 
about  King  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table  have  been  finer  and  richer 
than  Tennyson’s  Arthurian  poems  were?  Would  Bryant  have  writ¬ 
ten  other  poems  as  good  as  “Thanatopsis”  if  he  had  not  condemned 
himself  to  the  dull  respectability  of  editing  the  New  York  “Evening 
Post”?  Then  there  is  Dickens,  whom  one  thinks  of  only  as  a  novel¬ 
ist.  A  et  in  his  letters  there  are  passages  that  might  have  occurred  in 
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T  ftch  Hunt’s  best  essays.  When  Dickens  came  to  America  on  a  lecture 
tour'  he  went  to  Boston,  of  course,  and  speculated  on  the  oyster  men  : 

what  ao  they  do  when  oysters  are  not  in  season?  Is  pickled  salmon  vended 
there?  Do  the;  sell  crabs,  shrimps,  winkles,  herrings?  The  oyster  openers- 
what  'do  thev  do?  Do  they  commit  suicide  in  despair,  or  wrench  open  tight 
drawers  and’ cupboards  and  hermetically  sealed  bottles  for  practice?  Perhaps 
they  are  dentists,  out  of  the  oyster  season?  Who  knows? 

On  another  page  one  finds  Dickens  wondering  what  emotions  stir  post- 
office  clerks  when  they  get  a  letter.  Bead  this  passage  aloud  and 
ask  yourself  whether  you  might  not  have  ascribed  it  to  Charles  Lamp. 
or  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  if  we  hadn’t  told  you  Dickens  wrote  it : 

Do  you  suppose  the  post-office  clerks  care  to  receive  letters?  I  have  my 
fionbts  '  Thev  get  into  a  dreadful  habit  of  indifference.  A  postman,  I  imag¬ 
ine  is  quite  callous.  Conceive  his  delivering  one  to  himself  without  being 
startled  by  a  preliminary  double  knock ! 

A  Brewer  Agrees  with  Us! 

AT  THE  NATIONAL  BREWERS'  annual  convention  at  New 
Orleans,  President  Edward  A.  Schmidt  of  Philadelphia  insisted 
that  beer  should  be  considered  a  harmless  beverage  and  sold  as  such. 
The  saloon  must  be  stripped  of  screens,  shutters,  and  fiery  liquors, 
and  made  a  place  where  mild  family  refreshment  of  all  sorts  can  be 
obtained  under  decent  conditions.  The  old  order  of  pushing  the  sale 
of  alcoholic  poisons  and  generally  making  the  saloon  a  shady  place  for 
shady  people  and  transactions  must  be  given  up.  This  change  is  to  be 
supported  and  urged  along  by  the  brewers  themselves.  Now,  whether 
one  likes  beer  or  not,  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Schmidt  is  on  the  right 
track  and  that  his  method  is  the  only  one  that  can  save  the  beer  busi¬ 
ness  from  extinction.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  his  pro¬ 
posals  are  accepted  by  the  brewing  interests  generally.  In  the  past 
the  beer  men  have  identified  themselves  with  the  whisky  makers.  They 
have  had  their  meetings  in  common  and  have  pooled  their  funds  for 
fighting  temperance.  Maybe  it  isn’t  yet  too  late  for  the  beer  people 
to  save  themselves  by  a  prompt  and  energetic  divorce. 

The  New  “Poor  Man's  Club  ** 

WARMTH,  companionship,  the  chance  to  relax,  and  something 
going  on — these  things  have  often  been  called  the  real  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  saloon.  Then  why  not  get  the  pleasures  without  the  usual 
foot  rail  and  cycle  of  smutty  stories,  without  the  ultimate  price  of 
jail,  hospital,  or  gutter?  That  is.  why  not  cut  the  saloon  for  the 
movies?  They  are  doing  it  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  fifty-three 
saloons  failed  last  year,  while  the  moving-picture  theatres  increased 
in  twice  the  corresponding  ratio.  The  notion  that  the  saloon  is  the 
only  possible  “poor  man’s  club”  is  being  imperiled  by  the  films.  Every 
new  movie  show  that  opens  is  a  new  foe  to  booze.  That  is  why  the 
saloon  owner  loves  the  movies  as  the  burglar  loves  the  watchdog. 

And  a  Broader  Benefaction 

WE  READ  in  the  local  paper  of  a  town  on  the  Mississippi: 
THIS  IS  SOME  RIEL  FOR  TO-NIGHT 
FORD  STERLING  IN  “LOVE  AND  RURBISH” 

Mr.  Sterling  is  positively  the  best  comedian  in  motion  pictures.  You  remem¬ 
ber  him  as  Zu  Zu  in  “Zu  Zu,  the  Rand  Leader!”  This  is  him— to-night. 

There  you  are.  You  pays  your  dime  and  you  sees  your  show — for 
all  the  world  as  if  you  were  living  in  Chicago  or  Kansas  City.  Once 
the  dweller  in  the  little  town — with  its  occasional  “Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,”  creaking  melodrama,  or  tawdry  burlesque — grew  disgruntled 
when  he  read  of  the  range  and  splendor  of  nightly  entertainments  in 
the  metropolis.  The  being-out-of-things  feeling  ceaselessly  galled  youth 
and  turned  the  footsteps  of  the  younger  generation  away  from  the 
country.  Even  the  sociologist  who  specializes  on  comparisons  of  city 
and  country  has  not  dwelt  enough  on  the  irritation  of  reading  about 
famous  plays  and  players  whom  you  may  not  see  just  because  you 
happen  to  live  in  a  town  on  the  “kerosene  circuit.”  But  now,  what 
a  change!  The  brotherhood  of  “movie  fans”  circles  the  earth.  It 
was  a  shrewd  man  who  wrote  in  a  London  review: 

Mi1.  Bunny’s  fame  is  international.  It  transcends  the  barriers  of  language 
and  race.  When  Mr.  Runny  laughs  people  from  San  Francisco  to  Stepney  Green 
laugh  with  him..  When  Mr.  Runny  frowns  every  kingdom  of  the  earth  is  con¬ 
tracted  in  one  brow  of  woe.  When  Mr.  Bunny  shuts  one  eye  the  Old  World 
and  the  New  wink  familiarly  back. 

This  means  happiness.  Hence  content  in  one’s  environment.  All 
the  books  and  scholarly  articles  that  have  been  written  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  have  not  done  so  much  to  check  the  exodus  from  country  to 
city  as  have  the  pictures  that  throb  and  live  upon  white  screens. 


Looking  Yourself  Over 


SOME  KEEN  ADVICE  appears  in  an  editorial  in  the  “New  England 
Homestead.”  See  if  you  don't  agree : 

It’s  a  good  thing  at  least  once  a  year  for  every  farmer  to  stand  aside  and 
look  at  his  place  as  if  it  belonged  to  some  other  fellow,  and  pick  out  the  things 
this  other  fellow  has  left  undone.  Sticking  too  close  to  the  work  sometimes 
narrows  a  man’s  vision  and  makes  him  overlook  important  things.  By  going 
past  a  pile  of  rubbish  four  or  five  times  a  day  you  finally  come  to  think  it 
belongs  there,  just  as  a  man  will  sometimes  plow  around  an  old  stump  jeai 
after  year  as  if  it  were  established  by  Divine  mandate. 

If  this  is  true  of  the  farmer— and  we  imagine  it  is— isn’t  it  equally 
true  of  every  other  calling?  Why  shouldn’t  the- doctor,  the  lawyer, 
the  minister,  the  teacher,  the  business  man,  the  carpenter,  the  grocer, 
the  day  laborer,  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  candlestick  maker 
form  tiie  habit  of  checking  themselves  up  thoroughly  and  mercilessly 
from  time  to  time?  At  least  every  six  months  one  should  try  to 
detach  his  vision  from  his  personality,  should  put  himself  under  the 
microscope  and  profit  by  what  he  discovers.  And  what  time  can  be 
better  than  the  beginning  of  a  new  year? 

How  Shall  She  Dress  ? 

THE  ILLINOIS  FEDERATION  OF  WOMEN’S  CLUBS  has  passed 
some  fashion  resolutions.  While  not  advocating  any  particular 
style  of  dress,  it  has  bound  itself  to  dress  with  propriety,  modesty,  and 
good  sense.  In  effect,  these  ladies,  many  of  them  of  middle  age,  aie 
protesting  against  having  fashions  appropriate  only  to  a  peculiarly 
flamboyant  type  of  youthfulness  thrust  upon  them.  There  is,  we  have 
recognized  from  the  outset,  a  beguiling  charm  in  the  present  fashions. 
Though  they  seem  delicately  to  caricature  their  wearers,  it  is  all  in  the 
interest  of  piquancy.  Yet  they  are  certainly  much  better  adapted  to 
the  ballroom,  to  garden  parties  and  “tea  on  the  terrace,”  than  to  the 
utilitarian  purposes  of  street,  shop,  and  office.  Never,  in  the  history 
of  bad  dressing,  have  business  women  been  so  inappropriately  dressed 
as  now.  What  is  charming  on  an  exquisitely  groomed  girl  of  leisure 
looks  grotesque  on  her  busy  neighbor  who  must  hasten  each  morning  to 
her  office  or  her  shop.  As  for  the  woman  of  maternal  figure  and  counte¬ 
nance,  she  does  indeed  belie  herself  when  she  prances,  unpetticoated, 
flourishing  her  diaphanous  hosiery  and  suggesting  in  each  detail  of 
her  costume  an  allure  which  is  hers  no  longer.  Moreover,  she  doesn’t 
want  it.  She  likes  the  dignity  of  her  maternal,  middle-aged  estate, 
and  she  ought  not  to  be  so  weak-minded  as  to  permit  any  dressmaker 
to  destroy  that  diguity  by  the  caprices  of  an  exotic  imagination. 

Women  and  War 

WAR  WILL  PASS,”  wrote  Olive  Schreiner — singularly  sane 
prophet  of  woman’s  new  part  in  the  world’s  affairs — “when  in¬ 
tellectual  culture  and  activity  have  made  possible  to  the  female  an 
equal  share  in  the  control  and  governance  of  modern  life.  It  will 
probably  not  pass  away  much  sooner;  its  extinction  will  not  be  delayed 
much  longer.”  This  passage  occurs  in  “Woman  and  Labor.”  Looking- 
ahead,  do  you  see  the  prospect  seen  by  Olive  Schreiner? 

The  Meaning  of  It 

THAT  THE  WORLD  is  effecting  a  readjustment  of  values  at  this 
time  is  not  to  be  contested.  Life,  which  seemed  so  significant 
a  thing,  proves  to  be  no  more  than  smoke  scattering  upon  the  air 
or  dried  leaves  falling  from  the  autumn  trees.  Suddenly  our  little 
snug,  kindly  world  has  been  transformed  by  a  frightful  illumination, 
and  the  aspect  of  all  known  things  is  changed.  In  another  age  such 
an  awareness  might  have  prompted  men  to  excesses  of  prodigality 
and  self-indulgence.  But  one  of  the  reassuring  features  of  the  present 
appalling  time  is  that  this  realization  seems  to  have  had  a  quieting 
and  sweetening  effect.  Men  and  women  rush  to  deeds  of  charity;  they 
endeavor  to  show  by  their  own  essential  rightness  that  the  mad  time 
is  not  all  mad;  they  try  to  prove  to  themselves  that  the  waters  are 
not  all  bitter.  Indeed,  now,  if  ever,  should  friendships  be  drawn 
closer  and  family  ties  bound  faster  with  acts  of  consideration  and 
love.  Now,  if  ever,  the  fortunate  homes  of  this  land  should  decorate 
themselves  with  graciousness  and  unity.  Now,  if  ever,  hospitality 
should  be  extended.  Not  hospitality  of  the  board  alone,  but  hospi¬ 
tality  of  the  soul.  It  has  been  said  of  late  that  Europe's  catas¬ 
trophe  is  America’s  opportunity.  That  is  true  in  more  ways  than 
one.  If  “now”  is  the  word  which  the  funeral  pyres  of  the  battle 
fields  have  taught  us  to  value  above  any  past  or  future  possibility, 
let  ns  make  that  “now”  beautiful  with  kindlier  and  more  liberal  living. 
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AFTER  NEARLY  FIVE  MONTHS  of  terrific  fighting,  with  a  loss  of  nearly  a  million  men, 
>■  the  German  army  continues  to  be  the  greatest  single  war  machine  of  all  time.  The  recent 
extrication  of  the  forces  under  Field  Marshal  von  Hindenburg  from  their  perilous  position  at 
Lowicz,  near  Warsaw,  and  the.  capture  of  Lodz  are  abundant  proof  that  the  Germans  have  lost 
none  of  their  wonderful  speed.  In  the  snapshot  above  some  of  the  Kaiser’s  regulars  in  Poland 
are  seen  in  front  of  a  mail  car  that  has  brought  letters  from  loved  ones  back  home.  In  the 
circle  are  Von  Hindenburg  ( center )  arid  seven  members  of  his 
stajf.  By  beating  Rennenkampf  at  Tannenberg,  in  East  Prussia, 
and  later  by  directing  the  fighting  in  West  Poland,  Von  Hinden¬ 
burg  made  himself  a  great  military  hero.  Below  is  a  snapshot 
of  a  German  soldier  being  decorated  with  the  Iron  Cross 
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A  GERMAN  BATTERY  OF  21-CENTIMETER  MORTARS  on  the  edge  of  a  forest  at  St.  Mihiel,  <• 
The  woods  help  to  conceal  the  guns  from  the  enemy’s  range  finders  and  to  protect  the  gunners 


TN  MANY  OF  THEIR  LINE  ASSAULTS,  particularly  in  the  western  fighting  zone,  the 

1 Germans  are  not  using  mass  formations  as  often  as  they  did  two  or  three  months  ago  Fhe 

work  of  the  Allies’  machine  guns  and  rifles  has  told  so  heavily  that  tie  orce  of 

beginning  to  economize  a  little  in  human  life.  The  photograph  above  was  snapped  as 

German  infantry,  partially  concealed  in  scattered  hay  at  Soissons,  near  the  middle  of  the  h  e 

, ,  France  was  awaiting  an  order  to  spring  up  and  charge  the  French  trenches 
m  trance,  was  aica  German  is  seen  watching  the  Allies  from  behind  the  top 

of  a  haystack  near  the  Yser  Canal  in  Belgium.  He  is  using  a 
hyperscope,  which  works  very  much  like  the  periscope  in  a  sub¬ 
marine.  It  permits  an  observer  to  look  out  over  the  top  of  an 
embankment  or  other  protection  without  exposing  his  head 
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important  strategic  points  in  eastern  France  and  the  scene  of  much  haid  fighting  in  tin  lust  few  ineks. 
rifle  fire.  In  the  immediate  foreground  at  the  left  and  at  the  extreme  right  are  shells  in  wicker  cases 
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HE  FRANK  CASE 


WITH  the  finding  of 
Phagan that  Sunday 


of  (lie  body  of  Mary 
i.v  morning  there  began 
in  Atlanta  a  public  delirium,  which  lias  hardly 
yet,  after  a  year  and  a  half,  subsided.  There 
had  been  some  sixteen  or  eighteen  women  murdered  in 
Atlanta  in  the  previous  two  or  three  years,  most  of 
them  colored  women.  None  of  the  murderers  had  been 
caught.  Two  white  women,  charged  with  the  murders 
of  their  husbands,  had  recently  been  acquitted  by  At¬ 
lanta  juries.  Back  in  3906  there  had  been  a  riot, 
growing  out  of  assaults  and  murders  of  white  women, 
in  which  some  fifty  negroes  had  been  shot  or 
beaten  to  death  on  the  streets  of  Atlanta. 

Immediately  after  the  Phagan  murder  the 
Mayor  of  the  city  called  a  special  meeting  of  the 
City  Council  to  consider  the  murder,  and  the 
Council  offered  a  reward  of  $1,000.  The  rewards 
offered  aggregated  $3,400.  The  Mayor  urged  the 
chief  of  police  to  caution  his  men  to  keep  the 
crowds  moving  on  the  streets  and  to  quickly  dis¬ 
perse  gatherings  where  the  Phagan  tragedy  was 
the  topic  of  discussion. 

rl'he  newspapers  had  editorials  calling  on  the 
police  officials  to  find  the  murderer  or  murderers 
of  Mary  Phagan.  or  suffer  the  political  conse¬ 
quences.  The  Atlanta  “Constitution”  said  edi¬ 
torially  two  days  after  the  discovery  of  Mary 
Phagan’s  body : 

“The  detective  force  and  the  entire  police  au¬ 
thorities  of  Atlanta  are  on  probation  in  the  detec¬ 
tion  and  arrest  of  this  criminal  with  proof.  To 
justify  the  confidence  that  is  placed  in  them  and 
the  relation  they  are  assumed  to  hold  toward  law 
and  order,  they  must  locate  this  arclmiurderer. 

...  If  ever  the  men  who  ferret  crime  and  uphold 
the  law  in  Atlanta  are  to  justify  their  function, 
it  must  be  in  apprehending  the  assailant  and 
murderer  of  Mary  Phagan.” 

Another  newspaper  expressed  the  same  thought 
in  a  cartoon  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  community 
was  pictured  in  a  figure  pointing  dramatically  and 
underneath  the  words:  “Solve  it.”  This  newspaper 
hysteria  was  but  one  element  in  the  storm  cloud  of 
passion  and  politics  which  surrounded  the  case. 

The  police,  panic-stricken  by  their  own  sense  of  offi¬ 
cial  incompetency,  as  shown  by  full-page  newspaper 
accounts  of  Atlanta  murders  now  recalled  that  had 
never  been  traced,  and  goaded  by  public  clamor  and 
the  ridicule  by  the  newspapers  of  their  former  fail¬ 
ures,  sought  to  appease  the  public  wrath  by  the  imme¬ 
diate  arrest  of  two  men,  the  one  who  had  seen  Mary 
Phagan  last  alive,  and  the  one  who  had  discovered  the 
body.  That  at  first  they  believed  Newt  Lee  guilty  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  they  got  access  to  Newt  Lee’s 
house,  and  that  on  the  next  day  a  “bloody”  shirt  be¬ 
longing  to  Lee  was  found  by  them  in  a  trash  barrel  in 
Lee’s  house.  A  scientific  examination  of  the  shirt  dis¬ 
closed  that  it  had  been  clumsily  smeared.  The  police, 
finally  convinced  of  Lee’s  innocence,  now  centered  their 
attention  on  Frank,  and  the  fact  that  Frank  was  a 
Jew  added  fuel  to  the  popular  indignation  of  the  hour, 
and  culminated  in  a  blaze  of  racial  prejudice  which 
charred  all  footprints  of  the  crime. 

“No  Jew  in  modern  times,"  said  Colonel  Pendleton 
II.  Brewster,  a  law  partner  of  Solicitor  General  Dorsey, 
who  prosecuted  Frank,  “has  been  persecuted  as  this 
Jew  has  been.” 

“Tom”  Watson’s  magazine,  the  “Jeffersonian,”  which 
is  published  near  Atlanta,  said  : 

“Our  little  girl — ours  by  the  eternal  God!  has  been 
pursued  to  a  hideous  death  and  bloody  grave  by  this 
filth!/  perverted  Jew  of  yew  York.” 

When  William  .J.  Burns,  by  the  dexterous  ruse  of 
his  Southern  manager,  Dan  Lehon,  escaped  from  the 
mob  about  to  hang-  him  at  Marietta,  the  former  home 
of  Mary  Phagan.  the  leader  of  the  gathering  crowd  ap¬ 
proached  Burns,  shouting:  “Is  that  you,  Burns?  Is 
that  William  J.  Burns,  the  man  who  sold  out  to  the 
Jews?”  and  the  “Jeffersonian,”  justifying  the  action 
of  the  mob,  said  that  Burns  “came  boastingly  con¬ 
fident,  and  virtually  saying  that  the  rich  Jews  of 
Atlanta,  Yew  York,  and  Chicago  would  not  allow 
Frank  to  he  hanged.” 

(All  above  italics  are  Watson’s,  not  mine.)  The 
Solicitor  General,  though  adroitly  paying  a  tribute  to 
the  Jewish  race  in  his  argument  to  the  jury,  pointed 
out  that  “when  Becker  wished  to  put  to  death  his  bit¬ 
ter  enemy,  it  was  men  of  ^Frank’s  race  he  selected.” 
He  referred  to  Abe  Hummel,  “the  lawyer  who  went  to 
the  penitentiary  in  New  York,”  and  Abe  Ruef,  “who 
went  to  the  penitentiary  in  San  Francisco.” 

Police  Methods 

WE  HAVE  seen  how  there  came  forth  the  stories 
of  “witnesses”  from  the  brothels  and  dives.  A 
little  girl  was  sent  to  a  reformatory  in  Cincinnati.  The 
story  was  circulated  that  Frank  was  responsible  for 
her  downfall.  The  police  approached  another  girl 


BY  C.  P.  CONNOLL 


This  is  the  second  of  two  articles  telling  the  story  of  the 
Frank  case.  The  earlier  article  appeared  in  Collier’s 
for  December  19.  The  writer,  Mr.  C.  P.  Connolly,  has 
had  long  experience  as  a  practicing  lawyer  and  prose¬ 
cuting  attorney.  He  represented  Collier’s  at  the  trial 
of  Haywood  and  Pettibone  in  Idaho,  at  the  trial  of  the 
MacNamaras  in  Los  Angeles,  and  in  other  important  cases 
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Judge  Ben.  H.  Hill,  who  overruled  Frank’s  extraordinary 
motion  for  a  new  trial.  He  is  the  son  of  the  famous  Ben. 

H.  Hill  of  Georgia,  former  U.  S.  Senator  from  Georgia 

who  had  fallen  and  endeavored  to  get  her  to  swear 
that  Frank  was  responsible  for  her  disgrace.  A 
former  forewoman  of  the  pencil  factory  made  affi¬ 
davit  after  Frank’s  conviction  that  three  of  the 
detectives  prominent  in  gathering  evidence  against 
Frank  sought  to  have  her  give  certain  scandalous 
testimony  against  Frank. 

Another  young  woman  made  affidavit  that  one 
of  these  same  detectives  tried  to  get  her  to  tell  the 
same  story  her  married  sister  afterward  did  tell  at 
the  coroner’s  inquest  regarding  Frank.  Many  people 
in  Atlanta  believe  that  on  the  walls  of  Frank’s  office 


The  old  Venable  Hotel,  now  the  factory  of  the  National  Pencil 
Company  in  A  tlanta,  in  the  basement  of  which  Mary  Phagan ’s 
body  was  found  at  3.30  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning,  April  27, 
1 913.  Note  the  gloomy- looking  entrance  where  the  wagon  stands 


rwas  an  art  gallery  of  lewd  pictures.  The  only 
foundation  for  this  story  was  a  business  cal¬ 
endar  illuminated  with  a  pretty  face.  These 
stories  convicted  Frank  in  the  public  mind. 
During  the  time  these  lies  were  being  published  Dr. 
Marx,  the  Jewish  rabbi,  went  to  the  editor  of  one  of 
Atlanta’s  newspapers  and  protested  against  their  pub¬ 
lication.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  interview  the  editor 
said :  Anyhow,  if  we  don’t  publish  these  things  the 
other  papers  will,  and  we  can’t  afford  to  be  scooped.” 
The  police  were  diligently  at  work  overlooking  no 
opportunity  to  fasten  guilt  on  Frank,  when  an  in¬ 
cident  occurred  which  made  it  impossible  for 
them  to  retrace  their  steps. 

Frank  had  employed  the  Pinkerton  Detective 
Agency  to  ferret  out  the  murder  the  Monday  fol¬ 
lowing  the  crime.  His  motive  in  doing  this,  as 
he  stated,  was  that  the  public  feeling  was  running 
so  high  in  Atlanta  that  the  public  would  naturally 
expect  the  pencil  company  to  do  everything  in  its 
P°wer  to  help  solve  the  mystery,  and  that  this 
feeling  was  in  accord  with  his  own  sentiments. 
But  in  this  he  was  fated  to  misconstruction. 
Solicitor  General  Dorsey,  on  the  trial  and  in  his 
argument  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia, 
insisted  that  Frank  had  employed  the  Pinkertons 
as  a  blind  to  cover  up  his  own  guilt,  and  that 
his  employment  of  the  Pinkertons  was  one  of  the 
strongest  links  in  the  chain  of  evidence  against 
him.  Like  many  other  innocent  moves  of  Frank 
and  his  counsel,  made  in  the  cloud  of  suspicion 
that  surrounded  them,  the  employment  of  the 
Pinkertons  was  unfortunate  for  Frank. 

Changing  Frank’s  Story 

N  ORDINANCE  of  the  city  of  Atlanta  makes 
city  detectives  of  all  private  detective  opera¬ 
tives  and  subjects  them  to  police  supervision  and 
control.  No  private  detective  agency  can  oper¬ 
ate  in  the  city  of  Atlanta  without  the  consent 
of  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners.  The  detective 
agency,  therefore,  that  runs  counter  to  the  Tolice  De¬ 
partment  of  Atlanta  forfeits,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
police,  its  right  to  do  business  in  that  city.  This  ordi¬ 
nance  was  one  of  the  factors  in  the  conviction  of 
I  rank.  L.  P.  A\  hitfield.  a  Pinkerton  operative  at  the 
time  of  the  investigation  into  the  murder  of  Mary 
I  hagan,  has  stated  under  oath  that  Harry  Scott, 
the  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Pinkertons  in  At¬ 
lanta,  told  him  that  “unless  the  Jew  is  convicted  the 
Pinkerton  Detective  Agency  would  have  to  get  out  of 
Atlanta.” 

A3  hen,  after  the  trial,  AAfiHiaui  J.  Burns  under¬ 
took  a  personal  investigation  of  the  Frank  case  at 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  Frank’s  friends,  the  po¬ 
lice  of  Atlanta  revoked  the  license  of  the  Burns 
detectives  to  do  business  in  Atlanta,  and  drove  that 
agency  out  of  the  State.  On  the  trial  of  Frank, 
Harry  Scott  swore  that  it  was  the  policy  of  his 
agency  in  criminal  cases  to  work  with  the  police 
of  the  various  cities.  “We  never  clash  over  views,” 
said  Scott. 

It  will  he  remembered  that  when  Mary  Phagan  left 
Frank’s  office,  she  inquired  if  the  metal  for  the  metal 
tips  had  come.  Frank  had  replied  “No.”  The  girl 
would,  ordinarily,  therefore,  have  gone  on  her  way. 
But  it  was  necessary  to  the  theory  of  the  State  that 
Frank  and  the  girl  should,  for  some  reason,  have  gone 
back  to  the  metal  room  in  the  rear  of  the  second  floor. 
How  to  get  the  two  there  was  the  dilemma.  Detec¬ 
tive  Harry  Scott  of  the  Pinkertons  swore  on  the  stand 
at  the  trial  that  when  Frank  interviewed  him  about 
Scott’s  employment  in  the  case,  he  had  told  Scott  that 
he  had  replied  to  the  girl  “I  don’t  know,”  although 
Frank  had  always  declared  that  he  had  replied  “No” 
and  others  heard  him.  Scott,  in  his  written  reports 
of  this  conversation  both  to  the  attorneys  and  to  the 
police  at  the  time,  as  well  as  in  his  testimony  at  the 
coroner’s  inquest,  stated  that  Frank  said  that  he  had 
replied  “No.”  but  on  the  trial  Scott  explained  that  his 
“No”  meant  “I  don’t  know.”  He  said  it  was  a  “gram¬ 
matical”  error — and  this  was  the  man  Frank  had  em¬ 
ployed  to  ferret  out  the  murder.  The  whole  case  just 
drips  with  such  perversions  of  the  truth. 

Frank  having  replied  “I  don’t  know,”  the  State 
argued  that  he  had  gone  hack  to  the  metal  room  with 
Mary  Phagan  to  see  if  the  metal  had  arrived,  and 
there  the  incidents  leading  to  the  murder  and  the 
murder  itself  had  occurred. 

The  Mayor  of  the  city  was  at  loggerheads  with  the 
police  officials.  Just  before  Mary  Phagan  was  mur¬ 
dered  there  had  been  much  talk  and  rumors  of  graft 
on  the  part  of  the  Atlanta  police,  and  a  public  inves¬ 
tigation  had  been  threatened.  Atlanta  had  grown 
from  a  population  of  87,000  in  1900  to  a  population  of 
200.000  in  1913.  The  heads  of  the  police  force  were 
the  crude  product  of  a  small  city  suddenly  burgeoned 
into  metropolitan  greatness. 
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Associated  in  a  way  with  theMayor  in  Ins  fight  against 
lleged  police  graft  was  Colonel  Thomas  B. .  Felder, 
he  man  who  is  generally  credited  with  having  pro¬ 
ved  the  release  of  Charles  W.  Morse  from  the  Fed- 
,ral  prison  at  Atlanta.  Felder  is  a  lawyer  of  promi- 
ience  and  represents  very  large  interests  throughout 
he  country.  He  had  worked  in  conjunction  with  Wil¬ 
iam  J.  Burns  in  exposing  the  dispensary  frauds  in 
South  Carolina.  He  claimed  to  have  been  employed  in 
the  Frank  case  hy  certain  neighbors  of  Mary  Phagan  s 
oarents.  Felder  brought  to  Atlanta  a  Burns  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  person  of  C.  W.  Tobie  of  Chicago,  an 
expert  investigator  in  criminal  matters.  Also  he 
sought  to  secure  from  Mary  Phagan’s  stepfather  writ¬ 
ten  authority  for  his  own  employment  in  order  to 
secure  professional  entrance  into  the  case. 

Politics 

THIS  attempt  the  police  exposed.  The  only  plausible 
purpose  of  the  exposure  was  to  ridicule  Felder  and 
to  destroy  his  possible  usefulness  in  the  Phagan  mur¬ 
der  case.  Felder  publicly  retorted  that  the  police 
system  of  Atlanta  was  as  dangerous  as  “the  deadly  so¬ 
ciety  of  the  Mafia,”  and  dramatically  declared  that  the 
police  were  shielding  Leo  Frank;  that  he  had  been 
told  that  they  had  extorted  a  confession  from  a  negro 
by  the  name  of  Conley,”  who  was  then  in  jail,  and 
that  this  was  done  in  conspiracy  with  the  I  inker  torn , 
who  had  been  employed  hy  the  National  Pencil  Com¬ 
pany  and  to  thwart  the  efforts  of  the  Burns  Detec 
tive  Agency.  The  police  and  the  Pinkertons  both 
assured  the  public  that  the,  had  worked  from  the 
beginning  on  the  theory  of  Franks 
guilt,  and  that  there  was  conclusive 
evidence  against  Frank  not  yet  made 
public.  All  this  happened  just  as  the 
police  had  discovered,  but  had  not 
made  public,  the  fact  that  Conley 
was  the  author  of  the  “Murder  Notes. 

Frank  thus  became,  as  well  as  the 
victim  of  newspaper  hysteria,  a  pawn 
in  a  feud  between  two  political  forces 
and  between  two  detective  agencies. 

Of  this  side  issue,  so  unfortunate 
for  Frank,  and  for  which  he  was  in 
no  way  responsible,  the  Atlanta  “Con¬ 
stitution”  said : 

“One  thing  is  certain — it  means  one 
of  the  bitterest  fights  for  control  of 
the  city  government  that  Atlanta  has 
ever  known.  A  singular  fact  it  is  that 
this  war  of  factions  should  have 
grown  out  of  the  murder  of  an  inno¬ 
cent  child."  .  . 

To  cap  the  climax  of  this  intei - 

lude,  the  representative  of  the  Burns 
Detective  Agency  packed  his  trunk 
and  left  town,  declaring  that  he  also 
was  a  firm  believer  in  Frank's  guilt. 

The  plot  was  thickening  about  Frank 
with  as  deadly  certainty  as  if  drawn 
bv  a  loadstone  and  with  a  harmonj 
that  would  have  shamed  the  genius 

of  a  Bel  a  sco.  _ 

If  the  police  turned  back,  it  would 
hasten  and  magnify  the  graft  investi¬ 
gation  which  they  feared.  They  told 
Conley  the  pencil-factory  authorities 
were  charging  that  he  had  committed 
the  murder,  and  showed  him  a  news¬ 
paper  with  glaring  headlines  announc¬ 
ing  this  fact.  Conley  then  asserted 
that  he  had  written  one  of  the 


an  affidavit  in  which  she  declared  that 
her  former  statement  was  procured  by 
two  city  detectives  named  Chewning  and 
Norris,  who  came  to  her  home  and  plied 
her  with  whisky  until  they  had  secured 
the  affidavit  they  wanted. 

“Jim”  Conley  was  twenty-seven  years 
old.  He  had  gone  to  the  public  schools 
of  Atlanta  for  two  years.  He  had  served 
a  term  in  jail.  He  had  been  fined  six 
times  for  disorderly  conduct.  He  had 
worked  for  the  pencil  factory  for  two 
years,  and  was  a  floor  sweeper.  One  of 
the  witnesses  employed  at  the  factory  tes¬ 
tified  that  Conley  “always  seemed  to  be 
kind  of  nervous  or  half  drunk.”  More 
than  once  he  had  been  found  lying  drunk 
in  the  factory.  He  was  a  low,  squatt> 
negro  with  a  “ginger-cake”  complexion. 

He  lived  in  a  little  shack  with  a  woman 
who  was  not  his  wife,  and  her  two  chil¬ 
dren,  in  that  part  of  the  city  given  over 
to  the  colored  population.  He  was  a 
frequenter  of  low  negro  dives  and  pool 
rooms,  and  at  times  a  heavy  drinker.  He 
was  arrested  in  the  factory  on  the  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  following  the  murder  while 
engaged  in  attempting  to  wash  some  stains 
from  a  shirt.  A  score  of  people  testified 
to  Conley’s  general  bad  character  and  to  his  lack  of 
credibility  even  under  oath.  Members  of  his  own 
race,  people  who  had  known  him  all  his  life,  with 


Reuben  R. Arnold,  one  of  Frank’s  lawyers, 
an  advocate  whose  reputation  is  State  wide 
in  Georgia.  That  Frank  had  two  of  the 
best  lawyers  in  the  State,  and  was  con¬ 
victed,  is  to  some  evidence  of  his  guilt 


Atlanta’s  New  Courthouse.  The  spirit  of  the  new  South  expressed  in  archi- 
lecture  It  is  typical  of  Atlanta’s  modern  business  and  civic  structures  Frank  s  trial 
J  ZZ  dLl  L  cjslr.dion  of  Ms  MU*  in  It.  old  City  H.ll  .cross  th,  sired 


Murder  Notes”  at  Frank’s  dictation,  and  that  Frank 
btaseK  bad  written  the  other.  The  police  took  Con- 
ley  from  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  and  placed  him 
at  police  headquarters, 
where,  day  by  day, 
they  put  him  through 
his  facings.  Even  Con¬ 
ley’s  lawyer  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  present  at 
these  interviews. 

Meanwhile  the  Formby 
woman,  the  keeper  of 
the  questionable  house 
who  had  made  affidavit 
that  Frank  had  repeat¬ 
edly  telephoned  her  on 
the  night  of  the  murder 
asking  for  a  room, 
quietly  disappeared 
from  Atlanta,  and  her 
whereabouts  are  un¬ 
known.  The  police  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  would 
produce  her  at  the  trial, 
but  they  did  not.  Her 
story  would  not  tally 
with  Conley’s.  After 
the  conviction  of  Frank, 
and  the  refusal  of  the 
Supre  me  C  ourt  of 
Georgia  to  grant  a  new 
trial,  this  woman  made 


Luther  Z.  Rosser,  a  big,  forceful  lawyer. 
Conley  stuck  to  his  main  story  under 
Rosser’s  cross-questioning,  but  his  in¬ 
variable  reply  to  all  other  questions  was, 
‘  7  don ’t  know”  or  “I  don’t  remember 


one  accord  testified  that  he  was  unworthy  of  belief. 
The  combined  efforts  of  the  State  and  the  police 
could  not  in  the  whole  State  of  Georgia  find  one 
man  to  vouch  for  Conley. 

Frank  was  convicted  solely  on  Conley’s 
testimony.  Without  it  there  was  no  case. 
With  it  there  was  worse  than  no  case. 
Not  one  person  ever  came  forward  on  the 
trial  who  saw  Frank  and  Conley  together 
on  the  day  of  the  murder,  although  Conley 
swore  they  walked  the  streets  of  Atlanta 
for  blocks. 

Conley  swore  that  on  Friday  afternoon 
before  the  murder  Frank  had  asked  him 
to  come  to  the  pencil  factory  on  the  next 
day,  Saturday;  that  he  had  some  work 
for  him  to  do  on  the  second  floor.  He 
got  to  the  pencil  factory  about  S.30  a.  m. 
on  Saturday.  He  met  Frank  at  the  en¬ 
trance.  Frank  then  told  Conley  that  he 
wanted  him  to  watch  inside  the  street 
entrance,  “like  I  had  watched  befoi  e 
to  prevent  anyone  going  upstairs  while 
Frank  was  “chatting”  with  a  young 
lady.  "When  the  lady  comes,”  said 
Frank,  “I  will  stomp  like  I  did  before. 
That  will  be  the  lady,  and  you  go  and 
shut  the  door.  When  I  whistle  you  can 
then  unlock  the  door  and  you  come  up¬ 
stairs  to  my  office  then  like  you  were 
going  to  borrow  some  money,  and  that 
will  give  the  young  lady  time  to  get  out. 


After  Mary  Phagan 
went  up  the  stairs,  Con¬ 
ley  swore  he  heard  her 
footsteps  going  toward 
Frank’s  office.  Later  lie 
heard  two  people  walk¬ 
ing  o  u  t  of  the  office 
“and  going  like  they 
were  coming  down  the 
steps,”  but  they  went 
back  toward  the  metal 
department.  Then  he 
heard  a  scream.  Next 
he  saw  Monteen  Stover, 
a  young  girl  of  Mary 
Phagan’s  age.  enter  the 
building.  '  She  had  on 
a  pair  of  tennis  shoes 
and  a  raincoat.  After 
Monteen  Stover  came 
back,  in  about  five  min¬ 
utes,  Conley  heard  some 
one  from  the  metal  de¬ 
partment  “come  running 
back  there  upstairs  on 
their  tiptoes,”  and  later 
he  heard  some  one 
tiptoeing  back  toward 
the  metal  department. 
“After  that  I  kind  of  dozed  off  and  went  to  sleep. 
Next  thing  I  knew  Mr.  Frank  was  up  over  my 
head  stomping,  and  then  I  went  and  locked  the 
door,  and  sat  on  the  box  a  little 
while,  and  the  next  thing  I  heard 
was  Mr.  Frank  whistling.” 

Conley’s  Story  of  Crime 

WHEN  Conley  heard  Frank 
whistle  he  unlocked  the  door, 
as  prearranged  by  Frank,  and  went 
up  the  steps.  Frank  was  standing 
at  the  top  of  the  steps  on  the  second 
floor — there  were  double  doors  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  second  floor  halfway  up 
the  stairway — “shivering  and  trem¬ 
bling  and  rubbing  his  hands.  He 
had  a  little  rope  in  his  hands — a 
long,  wide  piece  of  rope.  He  looked 
funny  out  of  his  eyes.  His  face 
was  red.” 

When  Conley  got  to  the  top  of  the 
stairway  Frank  asked  him,  “Did  you, 
see  that  little  girl  who  passed  here 
a  while  ago?”  and  Conley  replied  that 
he  had  seen  one  pass  upstairs,  and 
that  she  had  come  back  down  the 
stairs;  but  he  had  seen  another  girl 
go  up  the  stairs  who  hadn’t  come 
back. 

Frank  thereupon  told  Conley  that 
the  little  girl  that  hadn’t  returned 
wanted  to  know  something  about  her 
work,  and  he  had  gone  back  to  the 
metal  department  with  the  girl  to  see 
if  the  metal  had  come  so  that  the 
girl  could  return  to  work.  Frank 
told  Conley  that  he  had  spoken  dis¬ 
respectfully  to  the  little  girl,  she  had 
resented  it,  “and  I  struck  her,  and 
I  guess  I  struck  her  too  hard  and  she 
fell  and  hit  her  head  against  some¬ 
thing  and  I  don’t  know  how  had  she 
cr0t  hurt.  He  asked  me  if  I  wouldn’t 
go  back  there  and  bring  her  up,  so  that  he  could  put 
her  somewhere,  and  he  said  to  hurry,  that  there  would 
he  money  in  it  for  me.  When  I  went  back  to  lie  metal 
room  I  found  the  lady  lying  flat  on  her  back  with  a 
rope  around  her  neck.  She  was  dead,  and  I  came 
back  and  told  Mr.  Frank  the  girl  was  dead,  and  he 

s.li(j  <sh _ sh!>  i  noticed  the  clock,  and  it  was  foui 

minutes  to  one.  He  said  to  go  and  get  a  piece  of  cloth 
to  put  around  her,  and  I  went  and  got  a  piece  of  cloth. 

I  saw  her  hat  and  a  piece  of  ribbon  and  her  slippers 
Ivin there,  and  I  took  them  and  put  them  in  the 
cloth  with  the  body.  The  cloth  was  tied  just  like  a 
person  that  was  going  to  give  out  clothes  on  Monday 
Conley  then  went  on  to  say  that  he  tried  to  carry 
the  bodv  of  the  girl,  but  that  she  was  too  heavy,  and 
be  let  her  fall,  and  that  Frank  then  helped  to  carry 
her  to  the  elevator,  where  they  lowered  her  into  the 
cellar  and  where  Conley  alone  carried  her  to  the  place 
where  she  was  found,  “after  pitching’  the  hat  the 
ribbon,  and  Slipi»rs  “over  In  front  of  tie  boiler.” 
Frank  and  he  then  went  back  to  Frank  s  office  on  the 

second  floor  on  the  elevator. 

“Frank  commenced  rubbing  his  hands  and  ub- 
back  his  hair,  and  all  at  once  he  happened  to 


bing  oacK  in*  nun,  •**-  —  .  . 

look  out  of  the  door  and  there  was  somebody  com¬ 
ing,  and  he  said:  ‘My  God,  here  is  Emma  Clarke  and 
Corintbia  Hall!  Come  over  here,  .Tim,  I  have  go 
to  put  you  in  this  wardrobe,’  and  he  put  me  in  the 
wardrobe,  and  I  stayed  there  a  good  while,  and  thej 
come  in  there  and  I  heard  them  go  out.  and  m.  Fuiiik 
come  and  said:  ‘You  are  in  a  tight  place,  ^and  I  saul. 
‘Yes?’  and  he  said:  ‘You  done  very  well. 


c  o 

ink  tlion  save  Conley  a  box  of  cigarettes  and  told 
e  could  keep  thetn.  He  asked  Conley  if  Conley 
•mild  write,  and  Conley  said:  “Yes,  sir.  a  little  hit.” 
and  then  Frank  dictated  the  “Murder  Notes.”  At  first 
they  didn  t.  suit,  and  he  had  to  write  several.  “Then 
Frank  pulled  out  a  nice  little  roll  of  greenbacks  and 
said:  ‘Here  is  two  hundred  dollars,’  and  I  took  the 
money  and  he  said  :  ‘You  go  down  there  in  the  base¬ 
ment  and  you  take  a  lot  of  trash  and  burn  that  package 
that's  in  front  of  the  furnace,’  and  I  told  him  I  was 
afraid  to  go  down  there  by  myself.  He  looked  at  me 
then  kind  of  frightened  and  he  said:  ‘Let  me  see  that 
money.’  and  he  took  the  money  and  put  it  back  in  his 
pocket,  and  I  said  :  ‘Is  this  the  way  you  do  things?' 
and  he  said  :  ‘You  keep  your  mouth  shut.  That’s  all 
1  i ~  1 1 1 .  and  Mr.  I  rank  folded  his  hands  and  looked  up 
and  said:  ‘Why  should  I  hang?  I  have  wealthy  people 
in  Brooklyn,’  and  lie  said:  ‘Don’t  you  worry  about  this 
thing:  you  just  come  back  to  work  Monday  like  you 
don’t  know  anything,  and  keep  your  mouth  shut;  if 
you  get  caught  1  w  ill  get  you  out  oil  bond  and  send 
you  away  :  and  lie  said  :  ‘Can  you  come  back  this  eve¬ 
ning  and  do  it :  and  I  said  :  ‘Yes,  that  I  was  coming 
to  get  my  money.  ‘Well,  if  you  are  not  coming  back,’ 
he  said,  ‘let  me  know,  and  I  will  take  those  things 
(meaning  the  notes  that  Conley  had  written  at  Frank’s 
dictation]  and  put  them  down  with  the  body’:  and  I 
said  :  ‘All  right,  I  will  he  back  in  about  forty  minutes.’  ” 
Conley  went  over  to  a  beer  saloon  across  the  street 
and  took  the  cigarettes  out  of  the  box,  and  found 
there  were  two  paper  dollar  bills  and  two  silver  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  cigarette  box,  “and  I  looked  at  the  clock 
and  it  said  twenty  minutes  to  two.”  When  he  got 
home  he  sent  for  some  sausage  and  cooked  it  and  laid 
down  and  went  to  sleep,  and  didn't  leave  the  house 
but  for  a  moment  until  Monday  morning. 

On  the  ISth  of  May.  over  three  weeks  after  the 
murder,  Conley  was  confronted  with  the  evidence  that 
he  could  write.  He  then  admitted  that  he  could 
write  but  denied  being  the  author  of  the  notes;  gave 
a  circumstantial  account  of  his  doings  on  the  day  of 
the  murder,  saying  he  had  spent  the  morning  on 
I’eters  Street,  in  a  section  of  Atlanta  devoted  to 
negro  trade.  lie  said  he  had  bought  a  half  pint  of 
whisky  from  a  negro  walking  along  Peters  Street  at 
eleven  o’clock  that  morning.  He  insisted  that  lie  was 
not  at  the  pencil  factory  on  Saturday.  Six  days  later  he 
admitted  that  on  Friday  afternoon  prior  to  the  mur- 
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der  he  had  written  one  of  the  notes  and  that  Frank 
had  written  the  other.  lie  also  said  that  Frank  had 
given  him  the  box  of  cigarettes,  with  the  money  in 
it,  as  told  by  him  on  the  trial;  that  Frank  had  at 
the  time  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  night  watchman, 
and  if  he  over  saw  him  in  the  basement,  and  that 
l  iank  had  said  hi'  would  see  that  Conley  got  some 
money  a  little  bit  later. 

Changing  His  Story 

HIS  affidavit  shows  that  on  Friday  afternoon 
prior  to  the  murder  Frank  got  Conley  to  write 
one  of  the  notes;  la*  inquired  about  the  basement, 
and  asked  if  Conley  knew  the  watchman,  and  mys¬ 
teriously  intimated  that  there  was  some  reason  for 
Frank’s  belief  that  he  might  hang,  but  he  didn’t 
think  so  because  he  had  “wealthy  people  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  Frank  therefore,  as  Conley  intended  in  his 
imaginative  negro  way  to  imply,  meant  to  murder 
Mary  Phagan  on  the  following  day;  that  he  probably 
intended  to  put  the  crime  on  the  night  watchman  by 
means  of  the  notes,  and  at  least  that  ho  contemplated 
escape  from  punishment  for  some  crime  the  punish¬ 
ment  for  which  was  death  by  hanging.  The  police 
therefore  pointed  out  to  him,  as  they  admitted  after¬ 
ward,  that  this  would  not  do — it  showed  premedita¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  impossible  that  Frank  could  have 
premeditated  the  murder. 

Four  days  later  Conley  made  another  affidavit.  He 
said  this  was  to  be  his  last  statement,  and  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  tell  the  “whole  truth”;  that  the  rea¬ 
son  he  said  before  that  he  had  seen  Frank  at  the 
factory  on  Friday  and  had  written  one  of  the  notes 
for  him  was  that  he  “ might  not  he  accusal  of  knowing 
anything  of  this  murder,  for  /  thought  that  if  1  put 
myself  there  on  Saturday  they  might  accuse  me  of 
haring  a  hand  in  it." 

Conley  added  to  the  former  affidavit  the  incident  of 
the  wardrobe  as  told  at  the  trial,  in  order  to  add  to 
the  mystery  and  to  show  on  Frank’s  part  guilty  fear. 

Tn  the  next  affidavit,  for  which  the  police  announced 
at  the  time  they  would  not  take  a  fortune,  Conley 
added  that  when  he  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
Frank  told  him  hi1  had  struck  a  little  girl  and  that  she 
was  back  in  the  metal  room. 

The  police  were  now  satisfied.  Conley  had  finally 
found  the  body.  The  conviction  of  Frank  was  now  as¬ 
sured.  Conley  had  never  seen  Mary  Phagan  dead  until 
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May  29,  approximately  a  month  after  the  murder.  He 
never  saw  her  alive  on  the  day  of  flic  murder  until 
he  took  the  witness  stand. 

Conley’s  final  affidavit  represented  Frank  as  taking 
this  trifling,  irresponsible  negro  into  his  confidence 
without  the  slightest  motive.  Conley  hadn’t  seen 
Mary  Phagan  go  upstairs,  and  yet  Frank,  in  order 
simply  to  have  Conley's  help  in  taking  the  body  down 
on  the  elevator,  shares  his  secret  with  Conley.  Conley 
therefore  testified  jit  the  trial  that  when  Frank 
“whistled”  him  upstairs,  he  asked  him  if  he  had  seen 
two  girls  come  upstairs,  and  Conley  volunteers:  “Yes, 
and  I  saw  only  one  come  down.”  Conley  therefore 
knew  there  was  one  of  the  girls  missing,  and  Frank, 
of  necessity,  had  to  take  him  into  his  confidence.  The 
other  important  addition  Conley  added  on  the  trial 
was  that  he  had  acted  as  a  “lookout”  for  Frank  on 
former  occasions. 

This  story  of  “watching”  was  the  explanati . if 

how  Conley  happened  to  be  at  the  factory  on  that 
holiday  when  he  had  no  business  there. 

Conley  must  have  been  a  pretty  astute  student 
of  the  law,  for  he  could  not  otherwise  have  known 
that  this  story  would  give  him  the  excuse  for  tell¬ 
ing  on  th(‘  witness  stand  disgusting,  poisonous,  prej¬ 
udicial  “facts”  similar  to  the  gossip  of  the  streets, 
the  clubs,  and  the  cafes. 

Analysis  of  Conley’s  Story 

I  MOT  LI)  take  an  entire  issue  of  Collier’s  to  de¬ 
tail  Conley’s  admitted  lies  on  the  stand. 

I  shall  undertake  to  show  very  briefly:  First,  the 
absurdity  of  Conley’s  story;  second,  the  admitted  facts 
which  controvert  it;  third,  the  convincing  evidence 
against  Conley  inherent  in  the  “Murder  Notes.” 

Mary  I’hagan  left  her  home  at  about  fifteen  minutes 
to  twelve  on  that  Saturday.  She  caught  a  car  at  1 1  MO 
noon,  which  was  due  to  arrive,  and  which  according  to 
file  conductor  and  motorman  did  arrive  at  the  point 
where  she  is  said  to  have  left  it  at  12.07%.  .She  could 
not  have  arrived  at  the  pencil  factory  by  any  possi¬ 
bility  before  12.12.  Various  witnesses  swore  that  it 
took  them  five  minutes  to  walk  the  distance  between 
thi>  point  where  she  alighted  from  the  car  and  the 
factory.  This  time  agrees  with  the  time  Frank  swore 
she  arrived. 

Monteen  Stover,  whom  Conley  said  followed  Mary 
Phagan  up  the  stairs,  swore  (Continued  on  page  23) 


FLORI  DA 

SEEING  AMERICA  AT  LAST—  BY  HARRISON  RHODES 


FLORIDA  is  a  miracle — one  night  out  from  New 
York  in  a  Pullman  car !  The  winter  North,  clad  in 
snow  and  sparkling  ice,  is  an  equal  marvel,  but  it  will 
never  seem  to  us  who  belong  there.  One  of  the  unfor- 
getablc  romantic  adventures  of  life,  on  whatever  con¬ 
tinent  it  is  undertaken,  is  the  first  vision  of  the  South, 
if  it  be  only  of  the  edge  of  the  strange  other  world 
which  the  tropics  must  always  seem  to  us  of  the  tem¬ 
perate  regions  of  the  earth.  The 
traveler  should  leave  the  North 
hard-bound  with  frost  under  a 
lowering  gray  sky:  he  should 
arrive  toward  sunset,  perhaps 
when  it  has  cleared  after  a  soft 
spring  shower.  He  should  have 
just  time  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
roses  and  of  yellow  fruit  hang¬ 
ing  among  dark  green  leaves  be¬ 
fore  the  day  puts  on  its  tropic 
nightcap  and  the  short  twilight 
of  the  South  [lasses  into  a  star¬ 
lit  darkness.  Then  against  the 
sky  he  should  see  slender  exotic 
palmettoes  raise  their  feathery 
crests,  and  upon  the  soft  South 
ern  breeze,  which  already  car¬ 
ries  the  savor  of  the  sea  and 
the  scent  of  pine  woods,  he 
should  feel  the  sleeping  groves 
pour  a  flood  of  the  perfume  of 
the  orange  blossom,  drenching 
the  night  in  unbelievable 
fragrance. 

Even  when  you  come  to  it  for 
th(‘  hundredth  time  the  South  is 
a  land  of  enchantment;  on  each 
arrival  you  recapture  something 
of  that  lirst  vision  of  its  magic. 

And  it  is  only  one  night  out  in 
a  Pullman  car! 

Can  it  be  w  o  n  d  c  r  e  d  that 
the  trains  rush  gayly  to 
and  fro  all  winter,  and  that  steamers  skirt  the 
stormy  coast  near  Ilafteras  to  come  safely  into  South¬ 
ern  seas — all  bearing  their  thousands  of  pilgrims  to 
the  Southland?  T  lorida  is  a  name  to  conjure  with,  as 


it  has  been  since  Ponce  de  Loon’s  time.  Even  in  dark¬ 
est  Europe,  where  they  could  scarcely  tell  you  whether 
Massachusetts  was  a  city  or  a  chewing  gum.  they  know 
that  Florida  is  a  sunlit  land  of  flowers  and  the  favor¬ 
ite  haunt  of  lotus-eating  tourists. 

Of  course  the  tourists  must  eat  plenty  besides  the 
lotus,  and  since  Florida  cattle  do  not  precisely  fatten 
upon  [fine  needles  and  palmetto  scrub,  and  Florida 


chickens  show  an  unaccountable  distaste  for  the  cli¬ 
mate.  one  of  the  great  preoccupations  of  the  peninsula 
was  for  years  an  express  cold-storage  service,  and  an 
immediate  connection  between  Southern  hotels  and 


Northern  markets.  This  has  all  now  been  satisfactorily 
accomplished.  Moreover,  architects  and  plumbers  have 
done  their  best  and  their  worst,  both  the  Art  Nouveau 
and  the  bathtub  are  at  last  easily  attainable  every- 
ulieie.  <>n  the  practical  side,  being  Baedeker  for 
I  lorida  is  an  easy  job.  There  are  hotels  and  boarding 
houses  all  the  way  from  Jacksonville  to  Key  West 
and  from  St.  Augustine  to  Pensacola.  Unless  you  are 
absurdly  penurious  you  can  pay 
as  little  as  you  like;  and  un¬ 
less  your  ambitions  toward  ex¬ 
travagance  are  really  epoch- 
making  you  can  pay  as  much  as 
you  brought  along — -and  then 
send  home  for  more.  Florida 
is.  in  short,  a  completely 
e  q  nipped  “resort  region,”  it 
offers  a  compendious  welcome  to 
all  America.  It  would  especially 
invite  with  ironical  politeness 
the  inhabitants  of  a  region 
called  California,  an  alleged 
winter  resort. 

The  greater  accessibility  of 
Florida  will  always  make  its 
competition  w  i  t  h  the  remoter 
Pacific  State  a  slightly  unfair 
one.  But  comparisons  between 
the  rivals  will  also  for  all  time 
furnish  conversation  to  the  oc¬ 
cupants  of  ten  thousand  rock¬ 
ing-chairs  on  the  hotel  verandas 
which  form  the  edges  of  the  con¬ 
tinent. 

The  question  of  their  rela¬ 
tive  merits  c  a  u  s  e  s  eternal 
unrest  in  the  hearts  of'  their 
admirers.  Many  an  ardent 
Floridian  visitor  has  taken  the 
long  trip  to  California  just  to 
confirm  his  belief  that  he  pre¬ 
ferred.  Florida  :  and  no  doubt  by 
a  tri]i  South  many  a  devoted  Californian  has  quenched 
similar  fires  within  his  breast.  No  attempt  will  he 
made  here  to  settle  the  great  question.  The  writer 
himself  has  been  for  many  years  a  lover  of  the  great 


I  he  huge  hotels  arc  surrounded  by  miles  of  verandas.  There  are  dinners  and  dances  at  the 
hotels  and  at  restaurants.  Far  into  the  warm,  perfumed  night  does  Palm  Beach  pulsate  with  life 
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spit  of  sands  which  lies  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Calf,  lmt  at  the  moment  lit'  means  only  to  say  some¬ 
thin.-  of  Ha'  beauties  of  the  rival  landscapes. 

on  what  might  be  termed  the  picture  post-card 
standard  of  comparison  the  Pacific  slope  is  unques¬ 
tionably  the  winner.  Snow-clad  peaks,  green  foot¬ 
hills  and  a  placid  turquoise  sea  are  assets  nndema- 
,lU>.  thev  even  hint  pleasantly  at  the  Italian  and  Span¬ 
ish’ shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Florida  scene 
i<  in  a  slightly  lower  key — the  Floridian  landscape 
lias,  once  you*  have  felt  its  spell,  a  more  romantic 
atmosphere,  it  more  haunting,  almost  melancholy, 
charm.  Only  afoot  and  afloat  can  you  learn  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  desolate  flat  stretches  of  Florida’s  sands, 
where  the  wind  is  forever  whistling  in  the  pine  tops 
and  the  view  always  ends  in  an  impenetrable  green 
wall,  and  to  love  the  lonely  windings  of  her  brackish 
coast  rivers  and  lagoons  between  sedgy  banks 
crowned  with  low  mangrove  thickets,  past  bars  where 
oysters  are  uncovered  at  low  tide,  flats  where  blue 
and  white  herons  fish,  and  sand  banks  where  pelicans 
congregate.  Almost  everywhere  in  Florida,  even  in 
the  northern  part,  the  wilderness  still  comes  to  your 
hack  (lour.  If  not  quite  the  wilderness,  at  least  some¬ 
thing  very  wild :  the  monotony  of  the  pine  woods,  de¬ 
sert  ell  except  by  an  occasional  crew  of  half-savage 
turpentiners.  and,  in  the  “hammocks,”  the  real  lush 
tangle  of  the  jungle.  Wild  life  in  Florida  seems  eagei 
always  to  come  back  to  tbe  settlements.  The  tourist 
will  note  here  and  there  Government  “bird  reserva¬ 
tions”  which  are  now  sanctuary  to  all  wild  fowl.  And 
thc  oldest  inhabitants  will  tell  you  that  birds  which 
thirty  years  ago  they  thought  extinct  have  mysteriously 
reapiieared  and  are  thriving  as  wards  of  tbe  nation. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  the  actual  wilder¬ 
ness  is  of  course,  close  at  hand,  or  was  until  the 
drainage  canals  began  to  do  away  with  that  imme¬ 
morial  geographical  mystery  with  the  haunting  name 
,,f  Everglades.  At  Palm  Beach,  which  is  at  once  th*' 
gavest.  the  modernest,  and  the  most  cosmopolitan  of 
all  Florida’s  pleasure  spots,  it  is  especially  and 
piquantlv  romantic  to  see  tiny  bands  of  Indians  who 
have  literallv  come  forth  from  the  untracked  watery 
fastnesses  of  the  saw  grass  to  gaze  upon  the  prepos¬ 
terous  works  of  the  white  man— and  to  sell  the  white 
woman  a  little  rubbish  in  the  way  of  baskets  and  so 
forth  They  bring  back  memories  of  the  brave  days  o. 
Osceola  and  the  Seminole  War— no  European  resort 
can  so  s  li  o  w  the 
agreeable  contrast 
of  t  h  e  centuries. 

To  be  the  oldest 
and  newest  State, 
the  earliest  to  be 
inhabited  and  the 
latest  to  be  really 
settled  of  all  those 
east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  is  Florida  s 
curious  character¬ 
istic.  It  is  n  o  t 
easy  elsewhere, 
only  one  night  out 
from  the  Metrop¬ 
olis  on  a  Pullman 
car.  to  take  up 
Government  land 
upon  w  h  i  c  li  you 
may  possibly  find, 
in  the  heart  of 
some  green  tangle, 
nameless  ruins  of 
earlier  Spanis h 
days.  Ponce  de 
Leon  made  a  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Florida, 
but  the  work  can 
be  carried  on  by 
each  new  tourist 
and  amateur  anti¬ 
quarian. 

However,  a 
great  deal  i-s 
k  n  o  w  n  about 
Florida,  and  some 
little  part  of  it 

may  be  worth  setting  down  here.  Florida  is  the  second 
largest  State  east  of  the  Mississippi.  It  has  the  longest 
coastline  of  any  of  the  States,  and.  except  for  Louisiana, 
the  lowest  elevation  above  the  sea.  Florida  mountain 
tops  soar  to  something  like  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet : 
and  a  jieak  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet  is  notable — Mount 
Ararat,  a  pleasant  hummock  of  the  writer’s  acquaint¬ 
ance,  lifts  itself  no  farther  than  that  toward  the 
clouds.  The  whole  east  coast  is  guarded  by  sand 
spits  of  varying  width,  behind  which  lie  long  tidal 
lagoons,  commonly  called  rivers,  on  whose  safely 
sheltered  waters,  now  joined  by  canals,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  take  shallow-draft  craft  all  the  long  way  from 
Jacksonville  to  Key  West  The  west  coast  is  more 
broken :  it  has  deep-water  harbors  cutting  inland, 
and  occasional  beetling  bluffs  of  thirty  or  forty 
fc'et  facing  the  Gulf.  The  central  part  of  the  State 
holds  at  thi>  south  the  Everglades,  and  farther  north 
a  pretty  region  where  literally  thousands  of  blue  lakes 


4 ,  Palm  Reach  life  does  not  lac-  behind  the  climate.  Swept  by  a  soft  sea  breeze  and  transformed  by  money  magic  from  a 
barren  stretch  of  sands  to  a  garden  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  Palm  Reach  succeeds  tn  making  even  the  Amer, can  mtlltonaire  azy 


From  the  gardens  stretch  avenues  of  coconut 
palms  and  palmettoes,  and  for  miles,  even  into  the  jun¬ 
gle,  smooth  paths  which  can  be  negotiated  by  “Afromobile 


dot  the  pine  woods.  A  little  to  the  east  of  the  center 
lies  Florida’s  great  river,  the  St.  John’s,  and  its  green 
basin.  And  to  the  northwest,  where  the  State  stretches 
a  long  narrow  finger  toward  the  Mississippi,  is  Pen- 
sacola — the  old  capital  of  West  Florida  in  the  days 
when  they  quaintly  said  “the  Floriilas”— on  its  great 
bay.  and  the  pretty  capital  of  the  State,  as  constituted 
in*lN21,  Tallahassee,  on  its  little  hill.  This  part  of 
Florida,  lying  as  it  does  rather  outside  the  main  lines 
of  communication  between  north  and  south,  is  not 
much  talked  of  nowadays— perhaps  it  is  better  to  deal 
with  it  now  in  passing.  Its  prettiest  advertisement  is 
the  story  of  how.  in  the  remote  days  of  the  early  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Prince  Aehille  Murat,  son  of  Napo¬ 
leon's  King  of  Naples,  wandered  over  the  whole  country 
of  America  searching  for  the  ideal  spot  for  an  exile  s 
home,  and  finally  settled  in  the  prettiest  place  lie 
found.  Tallahassee  in  the  little  Floridian  hills.  Here 
in  the  pleasant  ante-bellum  days  was  the  only  society 
in  the  State  which  compared  with  the  aristocracies  of 

South  Carolina  and  Virginia. 
Not  many  traces  of  the  man¬ 
sions  of  those  days  are  left, 
but  the  sentimental  tourist 
may  still  find  the  plantation 
to  which  the  widowed  Princess 
Murat  r  e  t  i  r  e  d  .  even  after 
Napoleon  III  had  tempted  her 
by  showing  her  all  the  gaye- 
ties  of  the  Tuileries. 

But  we  are  forgetting  State 
geography  and  geology.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  fact  that  it  was 
sought  in  the  Spanish  days  as 
El  I  >orado,  the  golden  land,  it 
is  amusing  that  it  is  the  only 
one  of  the  United  States  in 
which  no  metal — precious  or 
base — lias  ever  been  found.  As 
to  that  other  quest  of  the  con¬ 
querors  who  came  from  Cuba, 
the  Fountain  of  Youth,  the 
peninsula  has  more  nearly  re¬ 
warded  1io]m?.  Whatever  their 
miraculous  or  medicinal  value 
may  be.  Florida  is  a  land  of 
fountains  or  springs.  The 
limestone  and  coral  which  lie 
under  the  surface  sands  and 
soil  are  full  of  live  streams, 
which  bring  down  the  waters 
of  the  more  northern  hills. 
The  pleasant  local  legend  is 
that  a  drought  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Georgia  and  Ten¬ 
nessee  is  felt  two  years  later 
in  Florida’s  flowing  wells.  In 
the  Everglades  the  streams 
gush  forth  into  a  wilderness  of 
waters.  And  almost  anywhere  in  the  peninsula  arte¬ 
sian  wells  will  bring  to  the  surface  the  underground 
flood.  The  waters  burst  forth  at  places  even  under  the 
sea  and  boil  up  through  the  surf.  Wells  may  be  drilled 
in  the  beach  itself,  and  will  flow  at  high  tide— with 
fresh  water !  Best  of  all  are  the  natural  springs  which 
pour  forth  into  deep  crystal  basins,  sometimes  hun¬ 
dreds  of  feet  across— sapphire  jewels  set  in  the  green 
wood.  To  swim  out  in  limpid  waters  under  a  blue  sky 
till  you  feel  underneath  you  the  great  current  of  the 
fountain  streaming  from  the  earth's  heart  is  a  sen¬ 
sation  which  Florida  offers  in  perfection. 

Jacksonville  is  the  gateway  to  Florida.  It  was  once 
itself  a  winter  resort,  in  the  days  when  the  St.  John’s 
was  the  chief  seat  of  tourist  existence  and  the  steamers 
on  its  clear,  dark  brown  waters  almost  the  only  means 
of  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  State.  The 
stately  river  is  a  little  neglected  now.  but  it  is  still 
beautiful,  and  along  its  banks,  by  its  broad  lakelike 


T' 


expanses,  gather  always  some  travelers  faithful  to  the 
old  traditions.  It  bears  neglect  with  dignity,  and 
seems  to  remember  by  preference  the  days  when  the 
New  York  and  Boston  steamers  merely  touched  at 
Jacksonville  and  then  plowed  their  way  majestically  to 
I’alatka.  A  river  that  has  so  borne  ocean  traffic  may 
well  be  proud!  The  upper  St.  John’s  is  a  narrower, 
tortuous  stream:  navigation  must  sometimes  lie  de¬ 
layed  while  the  negro  hands  pole  the  boat  off  a  bank 
or  a  sand  bar.  A  trip  upon  it  or.  better,  upon  its  chief 
tributary,  the  classic  Ocklawaha,  should  be — generally 
is — obligatory  in  the  tourist’s  itinerary.  The  Ockla¬ 
waha  winds  through  the  thickest,  wildest,  most  tropi¬ 
cally  tangled  of  the  Florida  woods.  Not  only  do  the 
trees  themselves  grow  in  exuberant  profusion,  but 
parasitic  ferns  cover  their  twisted  branches  and  gray 
moss  drapes  their  arms  in  long  streaming  banners. 
Creeping  vines  twist  among  them,  and  from  the  warm, 
moist  swamp  earth  below  a  thick  and  varied  under¬ 
growth  springs.  Nowhere  in  the  world  can  tlieie  be 
so  many  shades  of  green  as  in  the  springtime  woods  of 
Florida,  when  the  darker  colors  of  pine,  palmetto,  and 
magnolia  blend  with  all  the  fresh  leafage  of  the 
deciduous  trees:  it  would  not  lie  unfair  to  say  that  no 
one  who  has  not  taken  the  Ocklawaha  trip  has  any 
acquaintance  with  the  color. 

Places  in  the  Sun 

HE  main  tide  of  Floridian  travel  goes  from  Jaek- 
_  sonville  down  the  famous  east  coast.  St.  Augus¬ 
tine.  ancient  capital  and  ancient  city,  the  oldest  settle¬ 
ment  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  is  still 
Florida's  chief  show  town.  It  has  always  managed, 
in  spite  of  successive  conflagrations,  to  keep  something 
of  the  old  Spanish  atmosphere.  South  from  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  the  railroad  goes  through  pine  woods  and  past 
great  salt  rivers  toward  Palm  Beach.  It  goes  through 
Ormond  where  the  famous  beach  begins,  and  Daytona 
where  the  motoring  by  the  sea  is  at  its  best,  along 
twenty  miles  of  hard-packed  sands,  smooth  as  that 
traditional  park  road  which  is  so  rarely  found  in  any 
American  park.  Daytona  may  perhaps  be  taken  as 
typical  of  the  kind  of  Florida  resort  which  is  as  much 
“homes"  as  it  is. hotels,  and  lias  a  season  from  Novem¬ 
ber  till  May.  It  goes  in  for  comfort  rather  than 
fashion.  It  provides  not  only  for  youth,  but  for  old 
age.  for  all  the  nice  old  people  who  only  ask  of  life 
“a  place  in  the  sun."  1  laytona.  not  too  modestly,  adver¬ 
tises  itself  as  the  “prettiest  winter  resort  in  the  world. 

At  Palm  Beach  the  climate  becomes  more  definitely 
tropical  and  the  life  of  the  resort  does  not  lag  behind 
the  climate.  The  hotels  are  huge  and  crowded,  they 
contain  streets  of  shops  like  the  bazars  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  a  la  carte  restaurants,  tea  rooms,  ball  rooms, 
cafes  where  cabaret  dancers  perform  and  colored  quar¬ 
tets  continually  twang  the  indigenous  banjo.  They 
are  surrounded  by  miles  of  verandas  and  round  them 
lie  the  most  beautiful  of  Florida's  gardens  a  riot  of 
color  and  perfume.  From  them  stretch  avenues  of 
coconut  palms  and  palmettoes.  and  for  miles,  even  into 
the  jungle,  smooth  paths  which  can  be  negotiated  by 
wheel  chairs  propelled  by  black  boys  pedaling  behind, 
the  jocosely  termed  “Afromobiles.”  Idleness  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  rarest  American  quality.  Palm  Beach, 
swept  by  a  soft  sea  breeze,  and  transformed  by  the 
magic  of  money  from  a  barren  stretch  of  sands  to  a 
very  garden  spot  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  succeeds  in 
making  even  the  American  millionaire  lazy.  It  is  true 
that  he  occasionally  fishes,  sails  on  the  lake,  swims  in 
the  surf  and  plays  languid  golf  over  an  absurdly 
smooth  green  course.  But  he  is  astonishingly  content  to 
behave  as  idle  Europeans  used  to.  to  sip. drinks  to  the 
music  of  a  band  and  to  consider  that  pretty  women 
and  good  chefs  are  the  real  essentials  in  country  life. 
Far  into  the  warm  perfumed  night  does  Palm  Beach 
pulsate  with  life.  There  are  dinners  and  dances. 
Wheel  chairs  dart  like  fireflies  through  the  darkness. 
After  a  few  weeks  of  such  (Concluded  on  page  26) 
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A  UNIFORM  TRADE-MARK  IDEA 

for  Goods  Made  In  U.  S.  A. 


o  ne  of  the  most  practical  suggestions 
in  support  of  the  “Made  in  U.  S.  A.” 
campaign,  to  which  Collier’s  has  been 
devoting  its  best  effort  for  some  months, 
comes  to  us  in  an  announcement  from 
the  Detroit  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
It  is  a  plan  for  distinguishing  “Made 
in  U.  S.  A.”  goods  by  a  uniform  trade¬ 
mark.  And  to  this  end  the  Detroit 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  offering  a 
cash  prize  of  $500  for  the  best  de¬ 
sign  embodying  the  words  “Made  in 
U.  S.  A.”  with  the  name  of  the  city  in 
which  the  goods  are  made— as  for  in¬ 
stance,  “Made  in  Detroit,  U.  S.  A.”, 
“Made  in  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.”,  etc.,  etc. 

This  is  an  excellent  suggestion  and 
deserving  of  support  from  every  quar¬ 
ter,  particularly  since  the  Detroit  busi¬ 
ness  men  are  not  acting  in  their  own 
interest  alone,  but  for  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  nation  at  large. 

They  take  pains  to  state  in  their 
announcement  that  they  are  taking 
the  initiative  in  this  matter  only  be¬ 
cause  it  is  essential  that  the  “U.  S.  A.” 
propaganda  should  be  focused  in  a 
usable  trade-mark  in  order  that  goods 
made  here  may  be  distinguished  by 
other  than  the  merely  negative  fact  of 
not  bearing  a  foreign  label. 

They  state  clearly  their  intention  to 
refrain  from  taking  any  copyright  on 
the  design  selected  or  of  retaining  for 
themselves  any  exclusive  right  therein. 
The  design  is  to  be  the  common  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States,  of  other  boards  of  commerce, 
national  associations  of  manufacturers, 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  similar  organizations. 


This  generous  action  is  taken  in  the  hope 
that  the  general  adoption  of  such  a  trade-mark 
may  result  in  the  labeling  of  American  goods 
with  a  standard  trade-mark — a  hope  in  which 
Collier’s  joins  with  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Warren,  president  of  the 
Detroit  Board  of  Commerce,  in  announcing 
this  public-spirited  plan,  writes  as  follows: 

“I  do  not  believe  that  the  mere  labeling  of 
our  products  or  that  patriotic  fervor  will  ever 
sell  goods  which  are  shoddy.  Quality  must 
always  count  in  the  long  run.  But  if  we  do 
build  quality  products  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  sell  alongside  imported  goods. 

“It  is  an  actual  fact  that  the  United  States 
manufactures  many  things  in  every  way  su¬ 
perior  to  the  same  products  made  abroad.  But 
we  have  been  buying  goods  simply  because 
they  were  imported.  We  have  been  hypno¬ 
tized  by  the  idea  that  a  thing  made  in  Europe 
is  better  than  the  same  thing  made  in  the 
United  States.  The  European  war  has  forced 
us  to  an  awakening.  The  opportunity  is  be¬ 
fore  us.  We  have  only  to  take  advantage  of 
it  by  capitalizing  the  fact  that  the  goods  we 
use  are  made  in  the  United  States  of  America.” 

This  is  sound  and  forcible  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  idea  which  Collier’s  was  the 
first  to  promote  in  a  national  way  and 
which,  we  are  glad  to  state,  has  been 
given  the  most  generous  support  by 
other  publications,  as  well  as  by  manu¬ 
facturers,  bankers,  merchants  and  con¬ 
sumers  throughout  the  United  States. 

THE  PEOPLE  ARE  READY  TO  BUY 
GOODS  MADE  IN  U.  S.  A.  COLLIER’S 
HAS  PROVEN  THAT.  LET  US  ALL 
CO-OPERATE  TO  GIVE  THEM 
THE  OPPORTUNITY  BY  TRADE- 
MARKING  OUR  PRODUCTS  AND 
GIVING  THE  WIDEST  PUBLICITY 
TO  THE  NEW  TRADE-MARK 

“MADE  IN  U.  S.  A.” 


Number  Thirteen 


Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  Inc. 
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The  Frank  Case 
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she  cot  to  the  office  at  exactly  five  min¬ 
utes  after  twelve,  and  left  at  ten  min¬ 
utes  after  twelve.  She,  too,  had  come 
for  her  pay.  She  did  not  see  Conley 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  though  he 
sow  her.  He  was  hiding  “so  Mr.  Darley 
wouldn’t  see  him,”  because  Frank  had 
told  him,  he  said,  not  to  let  Darley  see 
him,  and  that  “explained”  why  Conley 
was  in  hiding  and  why  nobody  had  seen 
him  that  day.  Monteen  Stover’s  testi¬ 
mony  contradicted  Frank,  who  swore  he 
had  not  been  out  of  his  office  between  12 
and  12.30  noon.  Frank  said  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  that  he  had  stepped  out  of  his  office 
for  a  moment  in  the  performance  of  some 
routine  which  would  not  ordinarily  have 
impressed  itself  on  his  mind.  Frank’s 
stenographer  had  left  at  two  minutes 
after  twelve. 

If  Conley’s  story  is  true,  then  Mary 
Phagan  arrived  between  two  minutes 
after  twelve  and  five  minutes  after 
twelve,  gave  her  number  to  Frank,  re¬ 
ceived  her  pay  envelope  from  the  cash 
box,  went  back  to  the  metal  room 
with  Frank,  and  screamed  out  before 
Monteen  Stover  arrived — all  in  the  space 
of  three  minutes.  While  Monteen  Stover 
was  there  Frank  was  strangling  her 
back  in  the  metal  room,  150  feet  away, 
and  was  back  in  his  office  before  twenty 
minutes  after  twelve,  because  he  was 
then  seen  sitting  in  his  office  at  work 
at  his  desk  by  Lemmie  Quinn,  a  fore¬ 
man  in  the  factory.  Quinn  stayed  five 
minutes,  and  Frank  showed  no  slightest 
trace  of  nervousness.  Five  minutes  after 
Quinn  left,  Mrs.  White,  the  wife  of  one 
of  the  men  at  work  on  the  fourth  floor, 
also  saw  Frank  in  the  outer  office  as 
she  went  upstairs. 

When  Conley  reported  to  Frank  that 
the  girl  was  dead,  this  must  have  been  a 
piece  of  remarkable  news  to  the  man  who 
had  strangled  her  with  a  rope  an  hour 
before.  Perhaps  Frank  was  not  sure 
that  she  was  dead,  because  Conley  swore 
he  had  another  rope  in  his  hands,  ready 
perhaps  to  use  in  case  the  rope  around 
the  girl’s  neck  should  fail ;  although 
how  a  man  bent  on  completing  such 
desperate,  cold-blooded  work  should  be 
nervously  “shivering  and  trembling  and 
rubbing  his  hands”  (with  a  rope  in  one 
hand),  is  not  just  clear  to  anyone  of 
average  intelligence. 

The  Mix-ups  in  Conley’s  Story 

MRS.  WHITE  had  spoken  to  Frank  as 
she  went  upstairs  to  the  fourth  floor. 
At  about  ten  minutes  to  one  this  lady  and 
her  husband  and  another  man  saw  Frank 
on  the  fourth  floor,  who  told  them  that  he 
was  going  to  lunch  and  would  have  to  lock 
up  the  factory.  The  two  men  told  Frank 
they  would  not  be  through  with  their 
work  before  he  got  back  from  lunch,  and 
then  Frank  told  Mrs.  White  that  if  she 
wanted  to  go  before  he  got  back  from 
lunch  she  would  have  to  go  then,  or  he 
would  be  compelled  to  lock  her  in  the 
factory;  that  he  was  all  ready  to  go  ex¬ 
cept  to  put  on  his  hat  and  coat.  Mrs. 
White  left,  and  was  at  a  furniture  store 
four  blocks  from  the  factory  at  one 
o’clock.  She  had  followed  after  Frank 
down  the  stairway,  and  saw  him  on  the 
second  floor  writing  at  a  desk  in  the 
outer  office  as  she  passed  out. 

These  witnesses  are  not  disputed.  So 
that  when  Conley  returned  from  the 
metal  room  and  told  Frank  that  Mary 
I’hagan  was  dead,  he  must  have  been 
talking  to  Frank’s  double  or  his  ghost, 
because  Frank,  according  to  himself  and 
three  other  white  witnesses,  was  up¬ 
stairs  on  the  fourth  floor  getting  ready 
to  leave  the  factory  for  lunch.  He  did 
leave  at  one  o’clock,  and  was  home  at 
twenty  minutes  past  one.  A  dozen  wit¬ 
nesses  saw  him  on  his  way  home,  at 
his  home,  and  on  his  way  back  to  the 
office.  Conley  said  when  he  left  the 
factory  at  about  half  past  one  he  left 
Frank  there. 

The  State  insisted  that  Mary  Phagan 
was  attacked  before  Monteen  Stover  came 
to  the  factory  at  12.05.  But  Mary  Pha¬ 
gan.  according  to  three  of  the  State’s 
witnesses,  was  on  the  street  car  several 
blocks  away  as  late  as  seven  minutes 
after  twelve. 

At  about  twenty  minutes  after  one 
Frank  had  said  to  Conley :  “My  God,  here 
comes  Emma  Clarke  and  Corinthia  Hall !” 
These  two  women  were  in  Frank’s  office 
that  day,  but  they  were  there,  not  at 
twenty  minutes  after  one,  but  at  twenty- 
five  minutes  to  ticelve.  Six  white  wit¬ 
nesses  swore  to  this  time — and  Frank 
was  at  his  desk,  not  dictating  “Murder 
Notes”  to  Conley,  or  paying  him  .$200  to 
burn  the  body  of  Mary  Thagan,  but  at¬ 


tending  to  his  legitimate  business.  Con¬ 
ley  knew  from  the  newspaper  reports 
of  the  coroner’s  inquest  that  these  two 
women  had  called,  but  his  inferior  brain 
was  not  able  to  grasp  the  time  element. 

A  Remarkable  Vis-a-vis 

NE  of  the  farcical  pieces  of  testimony 
given  by  Conley  was  to  the  effect  that 
after  the  body  of  Mary  Phagan  had  been 
wrapped  in  a  “crocus”  sack  and  deposited 
in  the  basement  of  the  factory,  Frank 
and  Conley  repaired  to  Frank’s  office  on 
the  second  floor.  After  the  hiding  of 
Conley  in  the  wardrobe,  the  “Murder 
Notes”  were  written ;  and  then  the 
drunken,  ignorant  negro  and  the  Cornell 
graduate  and  factory  head  sat  down  to  a 
quiet,  friendly  smoke.  After  a  few  mutual 
congratulations  on  the  success  of  the 
murder,  Frank  having  recovered  from 
his  “shivering  and  trembling,”  and  Con¬ 
ley  having,  as  he  said,  sweated  the 
whisky  and  beer  out  of  his  system  in  the 
wardrobe  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  write, 
Frank  gave  Conley  $200  in  bills  to  go 
down  to  the  basement  and  burn  the  body 
with  some  “trash,”  and  upon  Conley’s  say¬ 
ing  he  would  not  go  down  unless  Frank 
went  with  him,  Frank  took  back  the  $200. 
Conley  finally  agreed  to  come  back  in 
forty  minutes  and  burn  the  body  and  get 
the  money,  but  he  went  home  and  went 
to  sleep,  and  forgot  all  about  the  $200. 
This  alleged  action  of  Frank  is  contrary 
to  all  human  nature.  It  was  not  the  time 
to  anger  Conley.  There  was  no  money 
in  the  office.  The  help  had  just  been 
paid  off,  and  Frank’s  bank  book  showed 
a  balance  the  day  before  of  $16. 

With  Mary  Phagan’s  body  were  found 
two  notes.  There  was  found  also  a  pencil 
and  a  pad  back  containing  half  a  dozen 
unused  pages,  from  which  one  of  the 
notes  had  been  torn. 

The  first  note  reads  as  follows : 

“mam  that  negro  hire(d)  down  here 
did  this  i  went  to  .  .  .  and  he  pushed  me 
down  that  hole  a  long  tall  negro  black 
that  hoo  it  wase  long  sleam  tall  negro 
i  wriglit  while  .  .  .” 

The  second  note  reads : 

“he  said  .  .  .  play  like  the  night  witch 
did  it  but  that  long  tall  black  negro  did 
buy  his  slef.” 

The  first  note  starts  off :  “Mam,  that 
negro  hire(d)  down  here  did  this.”  This 
refers  to  one  person — that  is,  “that  one 
man  hired  down  here  did  this.”  There 
were  several  men  “hired”  on  the  second 
floor,  and  any  number  of  girls.  '  So  that 
“one  man”  could  not  have  referred  to  the 
one  man  hired  on  the  second  floor.  Of 
course,,  Conley  swears  that  Frank  got  him 
to  write  the  notes  in  his  (Frank’s)  office 
on  the  second  floor;  but  every  earmark 
of  these  notes  shows  that  they  were  not 
the  work  of  deliberation  but  of  haste.  Up 
to  the  time  of  the  trial  Conley  insisted 
Frank  wrote  the  longer  note,  beginning 
“Mam.”  This  was  patently  a  lie.  Be¬ 
sides,  Frank  never  would  have  had  Mary 
Phagan  address  her  mother  as  “Mam.” 
The  negro  would.  So  he  claimed  on  the 
trial  that  Frank  got  him  to  write  both 
notes.  If  it  was  only  one  note,  as  it  was 
evidently  intended  to  be,  it  could  have 
been  written  on  one  sheet.  The  second 
note  shows  an  afterthought.  He  writes 
“long,  tall  negro.”  and  then  he  adds 
“black” — so  that  the  police  will  be  sure 
to  know  it  is  not  a  yellow  or  “ginger- 
cake”  negro. 

Scratch  Pad  Contradicts  Conley 

OXLEY  claims  Frank  reached  up  into 
a  pigeonhole  in  his  desk  and  drew 
down  the  pad  on  which  these  notes  were 
written.  Frank  would  not  be  likely  to 
have  in  his  desk  for  current  use,  unless 
for  scratch  purposes,  an  old  pad  four 
years  old.  But  if  he  had  this  old  pad  for 
scratch  purposes,  would  it  be  likely  to  be 
a  pad  composed  entirely  of  sheets  filled 
with  carbon  impressions?  For  it  now 
turns  out  that  the  sheet  on  which  the 
first  or  “Mam”  note  was  written,  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  seen  through  the  microscope,  was 
a  carbon  impression  of  an  order  for  sup¬ 
plies  directed  to  the  Cotton  States  Belt¬ 
ing  and  Supply  Company,  and  signed  by 
a  man  named  Becker,  now  a  resident  of 
New  Jersey,  who  was  at  the  time  master 
mechanic  at  the  pencil  factory.  The 
number  of  the  order  is  shown  on  the  note 
— “1018.”  The  original  of  this  order  as 
well  as  several  of  the  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  and  succeeding  orders  is  in  ex¬ 
istence  and  in  the  possession  of  Frank’s 
lawyers.  The  original  order  was  dated 
in  September,  1909.  It  was  the  custom  to 
send  the  original  orders  out  and  to  retain 
the  carbon  impressions.  These  pads  filled 
with  carbon  impressions  were  carried 


(H  ere’s  The  Answer) 


“What  soup  shall  I  have?” 

That  is  the  puzzling  question! 

Are  you  planning  an  elaborate 
function  ?  Or  is  it  one  of  those  semi- 
formal  “little”  dinners,  or  luncheons 
which  help  to  make  the  social  world 
go  round  ? 

In  any casef< Campbell1 sT omato Soup 
may  well  be  the  wise  and  easy  answer. 

Prepare  it  either  as  a  light  tomato 
bouillon  or  as  a  rich  cream-of-tomato ; 
or  serve  it  in  bouillon-cups  topped 
with  whipped  cream — for  a  specially 
attractive  feature. 

It  is  readily  adapted  to  any  meal, 
moderate  or  hearty.  And  its  rich  dis¬ 
tinctive  quality  commends  it  to  the 
most  epicurean  taste. 


Asparagus 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 

Chicken-Gumbo  (Okra) 
Clam  Bouillon 
Clam  Chowder 
Consomme’ 

Julienne 


Mock  Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton  Broth 
Ox  Tail 
Pea 

Pepper  Pot 

Printanier 

Tomato 

Tomato-Okra 

Vegetable 


\  ermicelli-Tomato 


" 


10c  a  can 


21  kinds 
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Use 


an 


KODAK. 


Every  negative  that  is  worth  makin 
is  worth  a  date  and  a  title . 


vO- 


Architects,  engineers  and 
x  contractors  who  make  photo¬ 
graphic  records  of  progressive  work, 
and  the  amateur  who  wants  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  his  work,  can 
make  valuable  notations  on  the 
negatives,  by  means  of  the  Auto¬ 
graphic  Kodak.  The  places  visited 
— interesting  dates  and  facts — such 
notations  add  to  the  value  of  every 
negative. 

Just  release  a  stop  and  a  door  opens  in  the  back 
of  the  Kodak;  write  whatever  notation  you  want; 
expose  from  1  to  5  seconds;  close  the  door  and  you 
are  ready  for  the  next  exposure.  On  the  margins 
between  the  negatives  will  appear  a  permanent  pho- 
tographic  reproduction  of  the  notations  you  made. 

The  greatest  photographic  advance  in  twenty  years. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 


At  all  Kodak  dealers' . 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y„  The  Kodak  City. 


iiilo  tlu*  cHlar  as  refuse  when,  as  Becker 
swears,  li is  office  was  cleaned  up;  Unit 
is  to  say,  when  he  left  the  factory  on  the 
last  Saturday  of  December,  1912.  a  few 
months  before  the  murder.  Since  Jan¬ 
uary  1.  1911,  all  pads  used  for  orders 
were  printed  with  the  date  “191—”  and 
the  “190 — ”  headline  shown  in  this  first 
note  discarded. 

The  Notes  and  the  “Night  Witch” 

IT  was  too  dark  in  the  cellar,  with  the 
■•■dim  light,  for  Conley  to  see  the  carbon 
impression  of  the  first  note  which  he  at 
first  said  Frank  himself  wrote,  but  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  Frank  in 
his  well-lighted  office  on  the  second  floor, 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  not  to  have  seen 
if.  If  the  notes  had  been  written  in  the 
office  on  the  second  floor,  why  was  the 
pad  back  on  which  the  second  note  had 
been  written  found  with  the  notes  and 
the  pencil  and  the  body  in  the  cellar? 
Hero  were  < ill  the  materials  used  in  the 
making  of  the  notes  found  in  tl\c  cellar. 
A',  here  then  were  the  notes  written?  In 
the  cellar  and  in  the  cellar  only,  by  the 
liiriit  of  the  gas  jet  kept  burning  there. 
If  the  body  was  to  be  burned,  why  write 
the  notes  at  all?  Conley  never  said  a 
word  about  burning  the  body  in  his  affi¬ 
davits  made  before  the  trial.  And  why 
should  Frank  let  Conley  know  that  he 
'fas  going  to  place  Conley’s  incriminat¬ 
ing  handwriting  beside  the  body? 

The  prosecutor  and  the  police  con¬ 
tended  that  Conley’s  story  that  Frank 
had  dictated  the  notes  to  Conley  was 
true  on  the  face  of  the  notes  themselves, 
because  no  negro  would  write  “ did  this” 
—he  would  have  said  “done  this” — and 
no  negro  would  write  the  word  “negro” 
lie  would  have  written  “nigger.”  The 
old-time,  uneducated,  ante-bellum  negro 
was  often  given  to  saying  “I  done  it.” 
and  among  the  first  inaccuracies  of 
speech  to  be  corrected  by  teachers  in  the 
South  is  this  use  of  “done.”  The  same  is 
true  of  “negro.”  The  negro  doesn’t  like 
the  word  “nigger.”  But  we  don’t  have 
t°  rely  on  theories.  Conley  in  his  testi¬ 
mony  on  the  trial  used  the  word  “did” 
in  the  same  sense  nearly  a  hundred 
times.  For  instance,  “I  did  as  he  said.” 
“They  would  keep  at  me  until  I  did.” 

He  walked  faster  than  I  did,  and  when 
I  saw  [not,  seenl  he  was  walking  faster 
than  I  did,  then  I  walked  faster  too.” 
But  a  clearer  proof  is  at  hand  in  the 
several  “love”  letters  Conley  wrote  to  his 
colored  sweetheart  with  whom  he  became 
acquainted  while  both  were  in  jail.  In 
these  letters  the  words  “did”  and  “negro” 
occur  frequently,  and  these  letters  are 
frightfully  obscene. 

There  is  another  strong  piece  of  evi¬ 
dence  inherent  in  the  notes  themselves. 
Conley  makes  Mary  Phagan  say  that  the 
“long.  tall,  sleam,  black  negro”  would 
“play” — that  is,  make  it  appear — -“like 
the  night  witch  did  it,”  hut  that  he  “did 
it  buy  his  slef.”  Again,  turn  to  Conley’s 
expressions  on  the  witness  stand :  “It 
seemed  like  he  was  too  far  hack.”  “You 
just  come  hack  to  work  Monday  like  you 
have  never  known  anything.”  “Going 
like  they  were  coming  down  the  steps.” 

T  he  term  “night  witch”  has  been  used  by 
negroes  to  designate  an  imaginary  evil 
spirit  that  crawls  through  keyholes  and 
suffocates  little  children,  or  lurks  in  dark 
places  at  night  and  waylays  grown-ups. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  Frank,  a  Cornell 
graduate  and  a  Northern  man,  unused  all 
liis  life  to  association  with  negroes  until 
his  advent  in  Atlanta,  and  then  only  in 
the  remotest  business  association,  would 
know  of  this  negro  superstition  concern¬ 
ing  the  “night  witch.”  The  whole  idea 
of  the  writing  of  the  notes  is  so  idiotic 
that  no  white  man  of  intelligence,  much 
less  a  Cornell  graduate,  would  have  con¬ 
ceived  if.  He  could  not  have  conceived 
either  the  language,  the  ideas,  or  the 
purpose  of  the  notes. 

Conley’s  Negro  Logic 

WOULD  Frank  not  know  that  these 
notes  in  Conley’s  handwriting 
would  immediately  fasten  suspicion  on 
Conley,  and  that  Conley,  to  protect  himself, 
would  immediately  expose  Frank?  The 
fact  that  Conley  claimed  before  the  trial 
that  he  wrote  one  note  and  Frank  the 
other,  shows  that  in  his  dense  ignorance 
lie  did  not  know  that  handwriting  is 
individual  and  would  reveal  the  author; 
and  that  argues  that  when  he  left  the 
notes  alongside  the  body  his  cunning  de¬ 
ceived  him. 

The  notes  repeat  three  times  the  words 
“a  long,  tall,  black  negro.”  Conley,  on 
the  witness  stand,  described  a  “stout, 
black  negro”  behind  the  bar.  He  de¬ 
scribed  a  woman  as  “a  tall,  heavy-built 
lady.”  He  claimed  Frank  “had  a  good, 
long,  wide  piece  of  cord  in  his  hands.” 

He  described  another  as  “a  little  bitta 


chunky  man,  wears  big  eyeglasses.”  An¬ 
other  he  describes  as  “a  tall,  slim-built, 
heavy  man.” 

AY  hat  white  man  would  conceive  the 
preposterous  idea  that  a  girl  in  her 
dying  agony  could  or  would  write?  YVhat 
white  man  would  believe  that  such  a  pre¬ 
tense  would  deceive  anybody  of  intelli¬ 
gence?  The  purpose  of  the  notes,  no  mat¬ 
ter  who  wrote  them,  was  to  divert  sus¬ 
picion.  which  would  be  immediately  de¬ 
feated  by  the  handwriting  itself,  which 
was  not  Mary  I’hagan’s,  and  by  tracing 
the  authorship.  Frank  would  have  known 
that  instantly,  but  Conley  was  capable 
of  no  such  logic.  He  placed  the  pencil 
and  the  notes  and  the  pad  by  the  body 
to  make  people  believe  Mary  Phagan 
had  written  the  notes  in  the  cellar. 
He  thought  that  the  police  would  rec¬ 
ognize  it  as  a  negro’s  crime,  and  so 
he  makes  the  notes  describe  a  negro.  He 
knew  that  the  crime  occurred  in  the 
basement,  and  so  lie  i licks  on  the  man 
who  was  employed  down  there.  He 
never  dreamed  of  the  storm  of  preju¬ 
dice  that  would  swirl  around  Frank  and 
make  it  so  easy  for  him  to  say.  and  to 
be  believed,  that  Frank  had’  dictated 
the  notes. 

T ell-  Tale  Cinders 

rT"'HE  .State  contended  that  Frank  mur- 
A  dered  Mary  Phagan  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  pencil  factory.  There  was  found 
four  corpuscles  of  “blood” — a  mere  iota 
on  the  second  floor.  The  girl  was 
brutally  handled  and  bled  freely,  not 
only  from  the  wound  in  her  head,  but 
from  other  parts  of  her  body.  Her  physi¬ 
cal  condition  when  found  is  utterly  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  theory  of  the  State 
that  Frank  killed  her  in  a  moment  of 
anger  due  to  her  resentment.  There  were 
cinders  and  sawdust  in  the  girl’s  nose 
and  mouth,  drawn  in  in  the  act  of  breath¬ 
ing.  and  under  her  finger  nails.  Her  face 
had  been  rubbed  before  death  into  these 
cinders  evidently  in  the  attempt  to 
smother  her  cries.  Her  clothes  were  all 
soiled  in  the  cinders — yet  Conley  swore 
he  and  Frank  carried  the  body  in  a 
“crocus”  sack  into  the  cellar  and  left  it 
there.  This  “crocus”  sack  was  never 
found.  There  was  not  an  ounce  of  cin¬ 
ders  on  the  second  floor,  where  Conley 
said  he  found  her  dead.  The  upper 
floors  were  swept  clean  every  day.  There 
were  some  strands  of  loose  hair  found  on 
a  machine  on  the  second  floor  where 
Frank  is  supposed  to  have  struck  Mary 
I  hagan.  They  were  not  discovered  bv 
the  officers  on  Sunday  in  a  complete 
search  of  the  factory.  The  expert  who 
microscopically  examined  this  hair  and 
compared  it  with  Mary  Phagan’s  in¬ 
formed  the  prosecutor  before  the  trial 
that  the  hair  was  not  that  of  Mary 
Phagan’s;  but  this  information  was  with¬ 
held  from  the  defense,  and  was  not 
brought  out  by  the  prosecutor  on  the  trial 
who  afterward  said  the  matter  was  not 
important,  and  that  he  had  proved  by 
other  witnesses  that  the  hair  “resem¬ 
bled”  Mary  Phagan’s.  On  the  trial  the 
prosecutor  claimed  to  have  lost  these 
strands  of  hair. 

Summing  Up 

TV/T  -YRY  PHAGAN’S  umbrella  was  found 
1V-L  at  the  foot  of  the  elevator  shaft. 
Evidently  she  had  leaned  it  against  the 
elevator  shaft  when  she  “went  to”  (fasten 
her  hose  supporter,  for  illustration).  It 
had  fallen  down  into  the  cellar.  Conlev 
never  mentioned  it  in  his  affidavits  or 
testimony.  He  did  not  mention  her 
handkerchief,  blood  stained,  found  in  the 
cellar.  He  denied  ever  having  seen 
Mary’s  purse  until  he  was  recalled  at  the 
last  moment  of  his  evidence.  Then  he 
said  he  had  seen  it  lying  on  Frank’s  desk 
when  he  and  Frank  returned  from  the 
cellar  after  disposing  of  the  body,  and 
that  Frank  had  put  the  purse  in  the 
safe. 

Frank  opened  the  safe  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  officers  the  next  morning. 
,Frank  would  have  had  no  use  for  the 
purse,  the  hat  ribbon,  or  the  hat  flowers 
which  were  stripped  from  the  hat  and 
never  found.  They  are  the  natural  spoils 
of  the  savage.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
the  superintendent  of  the  factory  would 
escape  from  the  back  door  in  the  base¬ 
ment  after  prying  the  lock  off.  Conley 
had  $2.50  when  he  left  the  factory  that 
day.  Did  lie  get  that  "from  a  cigarette 
box  given  him  by  Frank,  as  he  testi¬ 
fied,  or  did  he  take  it  out  of  Mary 
Phagan’s  purse?  Nobody  would  ex;- 
pect  the  factory  entrance  to  be  open 
on  a  holiday.  Why  should  Frank  have 
asked  Conley  to  “watch”  to  see  that  no¬ 
body  came  in,  instead  of  locking  the 
door?  Conley  could  not,  and  would  not, 
have  prevented  any  Southern  white  man 
from  entering  that  factory  that  day.  He 
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would  have  been  knocked  down.  Tlie 
von  fact  that  Conley  was  attempting  it 
would  arouse  suspicion.  There  was  a 
substance  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
elevator  shaft  on  Sunday  which  had 
been  left  there  on  Saturday  morning. 
This  is  undisputed.  It  is  Conley’s  own 

testimony.  . 

If  the  elevator  cage  had  gone  into  the 
basement  that  Saturday  noon,  it  would 
have  been  crushed.  It  was  crushed  when 
the  elevator  was  operated  on  Sunday. 
This  is  a  physical  fact  which  cannot  he 
argued  away,  and  which  unimpeachably 


disproves  Conley’s  story.  The  two  silent 
workmen  on  the  fourth  floor  never  heard 
the  elevator  run  that  day.  The  gearing 
of  the  elevator  was  on  the  fourth  floor, 
uninclosed,  and  they  could  not  have 
avoided  hearing  the  noise  and  feeling 
the  vibration. 

All  this  trouble  has  come  upon  Frank 
because  of  a  bottle  of  cheap  whisky  pui- 
chased  by  one  worthless  negro  from  an¬ 
other  negro  in  a  Southern  city  which 
prohibits  the  sale  of  whisky. 

The  verdict  of  the  jury  was  but  the 
echo  of  the  clamor  of  the  crowd. 


“And  what  do  you  think?”  she  asked. 

I  shook  my  head. 

“He  wants  to  get  back  in  the  fighting . 
Some  one  told  him  that  he  might  be 
curefl_I  don’t  believe  it— with  electric¬ 
ity.  But  they’re  too  busy  at  the  hospital 
to  give  him  electric  treatment. 

“Why  do  you  suppose  he  wants  to  get 
hack  to  the  fighting?  Vengeance.  I  wrote 
him  to  remember — you  know  that  venge- 
ance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord,’  and  what 
do  you  think  he  writes  back— in  this 
very  letter?” 
i' didn’t  know. 

“That  if  I  had  seen  what  he  had  seen 
I  wouldn’t  talk  that  way— that  he  would 
have  vengeance.” 

Then  I  had  to  get  out  to  wait  Tour 
hours  for  the  “connection”  for  Havre. 

What  Matters 

X  the  consular  office  at  Havre  I  met 
_a  Frenchman  who  had  crossed  the 
icean  to  fight  for  his  country.  His 
inde  is  a  wealthy  merchant  in  the 
United  States. 

The  young  fellow — he,  too,  was  not  out 
if  his  twenties — was  hobbling  about  with 
lie  aid  of  a  stick.  One  leg  would  never 
ae  right  again — he  would  always  have 
to  hobble.  On  the  following  Saturday  he 
tvas  to  return  to  America,  having  done 
iiis  part. 

In  one  of  the  big  important  cavalry 
engagements  of  the  war  his  regiment 
had  ridden  at  the  enemy.  2.000  strong, 
and  had  come  out  of  the  fight  with  .200 
men  not  killed  or  wounded.  But  the 
regiment  was  victorious,  which  was  all 
that  mattered. 

“Is  your  home  in  the  United  States . 

I  asked. 

“Yes,  in  New  York.” 

“Aren’t  you  naturalized?” 

“No  —  i  don’t  believe  in  it  —  I’m  a 
Frenchman.” 

The  American  Tice  Consul  at  Havre, 
Mr.  Beecher,  who  was  a  listener  at  this 
conversation,  who  had  been  at  Havre 
many  years  and  who  knows  many  peo¬ 
ple,  afterward  introduced  me  to  a  young 
French  soldier — a  mere  boy — son  of  a 
prominent  citizen. 

This  boy  had  been  in  severe  fighting. 
He  had  been  wounded — and  one  arm  had 
been  amputated  above  the  elbow.  His 
right  arm. 

In  the  British  hospital  on  the  sea 
front,  which  occupies  the  casino — in  the 
same  room  where,  last  summer,  the  rou¬ 
lette  wheel  was  spinning — I  saw  a  youth¬ 
ful  English  officer,  a  subaltern.  He  lay- 
very  still  on  the  white  bed.  with  the 
left  side  of  his  face  and  forehead  hid¬ 
den  behind  linen  dressings.  The  part  of 
his  face  revealed  was  that  of  a  hand¬ 
some  young  Briton. 

The  nurse  told  me  that  part  of  his 
face  was  shot  away-.  , 

Four  young  men — each  one  under 
thirty.  One  maimed,  two  crippled,  and 
one  disfigured — for  the  rest  of  life,  very- 
likely  for  the  greater  part  of  life.  Here, 
to  my  mind,  is  the  awful  tragedy-,  the 
horror,  of  war.  It  isn’t  that  men  are 
killed,  for  they  die  unselfishly  for  coun¬ 
try,  and  almost  without  exception  it  is 
the  kind  of  death  men  of  their  stamp 
would  choose.  But  it’s  the  crippled,  the 
maimed,  and  the  disfigured.  That  is 
perpetuating  the  barbarity  of  war  at 
the  expense  of  the  innocent  individual. 
Fiendish. 

Impatient  Youngsters 


BRITISH  officers  told  me  that  was 
what  they  feared,  and  all  they  feared 
— crippling.  They  succeed  very  well  in 
joking  about  it. 

When  the  news  that  war  was  de¬ 
clared  came  to  certain  officers  I  know, 
they  at  once  experimented  to  see  if  they 
could  play  golf  on  one  leg.  Then  told 
about  it  merrily.  But  these  men  go  into 
the  fight  heads  up,  shoulders  thrown 
back,  hoping  for  a  mortal  wound,  if  they 
are  to  be  shot  at  all,  and  not  for  a  dis¬ 
abling  injury  that  will  handicap  them 
physically  for  all  time,  or  make  them  a 


torture  for  their  friends  to  look  upon. 

But  I  mustn’t  leave  with  you  the  im¬ 
pression,  which  would  be  untrue,  that 
British  officers  distress  themselves  about 
what  may  or  may  not  happen  to  them. 
Neither  do  French  or  Belgian,  but  with 
them  my  intercourse  has  necessarily- 
been  more  restricted  owing  to  lingual 
limitations.  But  I  feel  I  do  know  the 
British  officer— not  the  crusty  old  colonel 
type,  who  complains  when  he  is  not 
saluted  on  an  ill-lighted  street,  but  the 
subaltern  and  the  lieutenant  who  kick 
like  our  own  Texas  boys  because  they 
are  kept  in  Havre  for  twenty-four  hours 
instead  of  being  sent  direct  to  the  firing 
line. 

These  clean-looking,  good-looking,  a- 
little-stnpid-looking  lads  came  to  Havre 
from  England  delightfully  washed, 
shaved,  and  tailored,  with  boots  and 
equipment  shining,  and  very-  exact  as  to 
gloves — oh.  yes,  and  a  smudge  under  the 
nose  which  passes  for  the  mustache  re¬ 
quired  by  the  army  regulations.  They 
ask  y-ou.  or  they  did  me.  what  the  game 
is  like  up  at  the  front :  inform  you  that 
at  Sandhurst  they  were  taught  that  all 
England  and  France  had  to  do  was  to 
drive  the  Germans  across  the  Bliine,  leav¬ 
ing  Russia  to  finish  the  “show” ;  and 
growl  because  they  were  kept  in  “this 
beastly  hole.”  meaning  Havre.  Because 
of  their  youth  and  their  superb  physi¬ 
cal  fitness,  they  reminded  me  of  football 
subs  on  the  bench,  chafing  because  the 
head  coach  did  not  put  them  in  the 
game. 

And  when  put  in  the  game!  Just  like 
the  sub,  eager  to  score  for  his  side, 
they  dash  out.  prancing  like  blue-ribbon 
winners. 

But  I  must  tell  you  about  Lieutenant 
— call  him  Rock,  to  distinguish  him 
— of  the  Flying  Wing  of  the  Royal 
Navy. 

He  came  down  to  the  boat  with  me 
when  I  left  Havre  for  Southampton ;  was 
the  last  soldier  man  I  had  speech  with,  and 
perhaps  did  color  my  point  of  view.  (But 
as  long  as  half  the  earth  is  at  war  I’d 
rather  think  there  was  some  good  in  it 
than  that  it  was  all  bad.  The  latter 
view,  it.  seems  to  me.  is  righteous  over 
much — the  “full  dinner  pail”  calling  the 
country’s  defender  slack).  He  is — if  still 
alive — the  very  salt. 

Sh! 

IN  a  racing  motor  he  had  been  perilous¬ 
ly-  close  to  the  German  lines,  all  along 
the  battle  front  in  France,  and  had  made 
a  map  of  his  50-mile-an-hour  inspec¬ 
tion.  which  had  pleased  the  admiralty, 
and  the  admiralty  had  wired  that  they 
were  shipping  him  a  special  bus  to  fly- 
in  and  his  cup  of  happiness  was  over¬ 
flowing. 

You  see  he  had  been  asked  if  he  could 
get  away  to  France  in  less  than  twelve 
hours,  and  as  he  had  to  get  his  aerial 
uniform,  and  get  married — for  he  wasn’t 
married  in  the  Boer  war  when  he  was 
loaned  to  the  army— it  was  quite  some 
picnic.  But  he  had  done  it.  and  had  also 
accomplished  what  was  asked  of  him  on 
the  Continent.  So.  seated  in  the  smoke 
room  of  the  channel  boat,  he  delivered 
himself  thus : 

“Waiter!  another  Bass.  Do  you  know 
that  the  reason  that  the  navy  fly  lower 
than  any  flying  men  in  the  world — 100 
feet,  mind  you — is  Bass?  When  I  m 
seventy — if  they-  don’t  pick  me  off — and 
'  crippled  up  with  rheumatism,  perhaps  it 
will  not  give  me  joy  to  tell  of  this  picnic 
— can’t  tell  you  what  it  is — dead  secret, 
our  game.  Wait ! 

“You  phone  my  missis  and  tell  her  you 
saw  me  happy  because  they’ve  given  me 
a  top-hole  bus,” 

I  told  his  missis,  who  was  as  pleased 
as  he  was.  Now  I’m  waiting  news  of 
this  exploit  of  the  flying  wing  of  the 
royal  navy.  Perhaps  you  may-  hear  of 
it  as  soon  as  I  do.  And  yet  you  may  hear 
of  it  through  me;  for  the  lieutenant  has 
promised  me  the  story — if  he  lives  to  toll 
the  tale. 


In  the  Beginning 
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N  the  beginning”  is  where  quality 

starts.  Knowledge  of  funda.menta.ls  is 
_  essential  to  produce  the  best.  The  perfec¬ 
tion  of  Stanweld  Products— Rims, T ubing,  Parts— is  due  to 
our  thorough  knowledge  of  the  electric  welding  process. 

Bv  this  method  we  aie  able  to  unite  pieces  of  metal  of  the  same 
kind,  or  of  different  kinds,  so  that  the  point  of  union  is  equal  or  greater 
in  strength  than  the  original  stock. 

Although  the  first  to  use  this  method  of  welding  in  a  practical  and 
economical  way,  we  have  never  ceased  our  efforts  to  further  develop  and 
perfect  the  process.  And,  because  of  our  efforts,  electric  welding  is  today 
recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  the  last  two  decades. 

STANWELD  RIMS 

Most  American  made  automobiles,  motor¬ 
cycles,  bicycles,  and  motor  trucks  are  equipped  with 
Stanweld  Rims. 

They  are  made  of  the  finest  steel  procurable  for  the  purpose.  And 
each  lot  of  steel  is  given  both  chemical  and  physical  tests.  The  finished 
product  is  carefully  inspected  for  accuracy  of  dimensions,  perfectness  of 

form,  and  tire-fit.  . 

Stanweld  Rims  represent  the  highest  and  satisfaction,  you  should  insist  that  it  be 
point  of  perfection  in  the  art  of  rim-mak-  equipped  with  Stanweld  Rims.  W  e  sha 
ing.  And  no  matter  what  type  or  class  of  be  pleased  to  send  literature  concerning 
vehicle  you  buy,  for  your  own  protection  any  of  our  products  to  those  who  request  it. 

STANWELD  SESATME£SS  TUBING 

Stan  weld  Seamless  Steel  Tubing  is  used  extensively  in  the 

manufacture  of  automobiles,  bicycles,  motorcycles,  go-carts, vacuum  clean¬ 
ers,  machine  tools,  and  a  host  of  other  articles  of  light  steel  construction. 

It  is  given  preference  in  most  cases  be-  large 
cause  of  its  great  strength  combined  with 
lightness  and  fine-finishing  qualities. 

Stanweld  Seamless  Steel  Tubing  is 
furnished  in  either  straight  lengths  or  in 
finished  parts.  It  can  be  furnished  in  a 

Stanweld  Demountable  Rim 
Number  T  wenty 

This  rim  is  used  on  more  different 
makes  of  cars  than  any  other  type  of  de¬ 
mountable  rim.  It  is  made  in  straight- 
side  and  clincher  types.  Both  types  are 
interchangeable  on  one  felloe-band.  This 
is  a  big  advantage  because  the  straight-side 
type  is  made  wider  than  the  old  types  of 
straight-side  rims,  a  feature  which  gives 
any  straight-side  tire  all  the  advantages  of 
an  over-size  tire-  greater  air-capacity ,  more 
tire-mileage,  increased  riding-comfort. 


THE 

STANDARD  WELDING 
COMPANY 

‘ * Pioneers  and  World*  s  Largest  Producers 
of  Rims  for  Motor-driven  Vehicles. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT 
Main  Office  and  factory:  CLEVELAND 


number  of  shapes;  can  be  bent 
most  any  form;  and  takes  an  elegant 
finish. 

To  small  or  large  users  of  steel  tubing 
or  tube-parts  we  offer  a  product,  a  serv¬ 
ice,  and  facilities,  that  cannot  be  excelled. 

Stanweld  Demountable  Rim 
Number  Sixty 

The  Number  Sixty  Rim  has  more 
unique  advantages  than  any  other  type  of 
demountable  rim.  Its  greatest  advantage 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  permits  changing 
of  tires  without  requiring  separation  of 
the  casing  from  the  sides  of  the  rim — 
a  feature  embodied  in  no  other  rim. 

The  Number  Sixty  can  be  converted 
into  clincher  orstraight-side  type  by  mere¬ 
ly  changing  the  side-rings.  The  straight- 
side  type  has  the  wide-base  feature. 


COLLIER’S  FOR  DECEMBER  26,  1914 


Ex-Senator  Albert  J. 
Beveridge  of  Indiana 
is  now  on  his  way  to 
Europe  for  Collier’s. 
Senator  Beveridge  will 
visit  England,  France, 
Germany,  Russia, 
Belgium,  and  Italy. 

The  articles  which 
Senator  Beveridge 
will  write  for  us  will 
be  based  largely  upon 
his  contact  with  the 
rulers,  statesmen  and 
diplomats  of  the 
various  countries 
engaged  in  the  war. 

Senator  Beveridge 
will  also  have  ex¬ 
traordinary  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  get  to  the 
various  scenes  of  ac¬ 
tion  under  favorable 
auspices  and  many  of 
his  articles  will  deal 
with  battle  fields  and 
armies  in  action. 

Senator  Beveridge 
will  write  exclusively 
for  Collier’s. 


Florida 

(  Concluded  from  page  21) 


idleness  it  is  wise  to  return  to  New  York 
or  Cliicago  for  a  little  restful  work. 

Miami  lies  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Keys.  Its  note  is  a  more  tempered  lux¬ 
ury  and  gayety,  its  typical  figure  is  the 
yachtsman  and  sportsman.  Southward 
the  railroad  makes  that  amazing  sea-go¬ 
ing  journey  to  Key  West,  spanning  by 
concrete  bridges,  thrown  from  low  islet 
to  islet,  the  sea,  turned  milky  turquoise 
from  the  coral  rocks — it  is  the  most  ro¬ 
mantic  railway  in  the  world.  Here  and 
there  are  construction  camps,  and  the  oc¬ 
casional  rough  dwellings  of  the  “Conchs,” 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Keys  are  called. 
And  at  Long  Key  is  a  pleasant  fisher¬ 
man’s  camp  run  by  the  railway,  an  Ar¬ 
cadia  tempered  by  the  tastes  of  city  folk. 
But  the  main  impression,  as  the  line 
curves  to  far  Key  West — the  half-Cuban 
southernmost  point  of  the  Union — is  of 
lonely  seas  and  forgotten  islands.  The 
waters  behind  these  sheltering  keys  are 
the  yachtsman’s  paradise.  He  fishes  and 
bathes  in  crystal  tropic  waters,  and,  if 
he  is  so  minded,  may  make  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  along  these  low-lying  shores  of  odd 
characters.  Florida  indeed  all  along  its 
coasts  has  caught  strange  human  drift¬ 
wood.  The  gentleman  in  a  tattered  straw 
hat  who  watches  your  boat  may  be  an 
illiterate  “cracker”  or  he  may  be  a  noble¬ 
man  of  France — both  are  possibilities  on 
these  tropic  shores. 

The  tarpon,  king  of  game  fishes,  is  on 
the  whole  inclined  to  prefer  the  west 
coast  to  the  east,  and  his  taste  deter¬ 
mines  that  of  many  of  his  angler  ad¬ 
mirers.  The  regions  south  from  Tampa, 
though  indeed  they  contain  agricultural 
and  horticultural  settlements,  are,  from 
the  tourist’s  point  of  view,  the  sports¬ 
man’s.  Besides  the  coast  there  is  a  won¬ 
derful  inland  district  for  rod  and  gun, 
the  center  of  which  is  Fort  Myers  on  the 
Caloosahatchee  River,  flowing  from  the 
great  lake  of  the  Everglades,  Okeechobee, 
to  the  Gulf.  Here  again  civilization 
has  transported  its  preposterous  com¬ 
forts  to  the  wilderness,  and  the  wearied 
woodsman  can  at  the  day’s  end  refresh 
himself  with  metropolitan  cooking  and 
the  fox  trot.  Can  more  be  said  to 
tempt  the  tourist? 

Down  Tampa  Way 

TAMPA,  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  parts 
near  by  are  favorites  with  people  who 
mean  to  escape  the  whole  of  the  northern 
winter,  and  who  “get  rates”  at  the  hotels 
and  boarding  houses  on  these  terms.  It 
is  all  beautiful  country,  with  plenty  of 
blue  water  and  the  admirable  Gulf  cli¬ 
mate.  Tampa’s  big  hotel  is,  or  at  least 
was  quite  recently,  owned  and  run  by 
the  municipality. 

The  central  region  is  filled  with  brisk, 
prosperous  little  towns,  brick  paved,  and 
electric  lit.  Here  there  is  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  permanent  settlers — they  have 
good  schools  —  even  universities  —  and 
they  play  polo.  Choose  oranges,  potatoes, 
celery,  or  tomatoes  as  your  crop,  and 
some  district  will  on  scientific  investiga¬ 


tion  prove  to  be  your  agricultural  affin¬ 
ity.  The  selection  may  be  left  to  you 
and  the  various  settlers’  bureaus.  The 
business  of  this  article  is  not  so  much  to 
find  permanent  homes  as  pleasant  places 
for  the  winter  holiday. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  he  has 
thus  far  exercised  admirable  restraint, 
in  that  he  has  said  so  little  about  cli¬ 
mate.  His  restraint  will  be  carried  so 
far  even  as  to  tell  no  special  lies  about 
the  weather.  He  has  even  a  confession 
to  make :  the  weather  is  not  always  per¬ 
fect  even  in  Florida. 

Golden  Days 

THE  theory  now  advanced  is  that  it 
takes  more  than  temperature  to  make 
the  tropics,  or  even  what  geographers 
technically  term  the  subtropics.  If  the 
thermometer  alone  could  do  it,  we  might 
run  the  July  equator  through  Broadway 
or  Main  Street  in  most  of  our  northern 
towns,  and  Clet  it  be  whispered  low), 
take  the  Arctic  Circle  on  a  January  holi¬ 
day  trip  down  South — it  would  feel  quite 
at  homo  sometimes  when  a  Florida 
“norther”  was  blowing — especially  if, 
like  so  many  tourists,  it  had  forgotten  to 
bring  its  woolen  underwear.  But  what  if 
Florida  is  sometimes  chilly:  it  doesn’t 
look  so.  The  author’s  contention  is  that 
wherever  the  palmetto  rustles  in  the  wind 
and  the  orange  hangs  heavy  with  golden 
fruit  there  is  the  South,  whatever  the 
mercury  may  say.  If  palms  flourish  in 
the  open,  as  it  is  alleged  they  do,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland,  then  that  coast 
is  in  the  tropics,  it  has  borrowed  from 
the  warm  airs  of  the  Gulf  Stream  some 
of  the  beauty  of  the  Floridian  shores 
from  which  the  great  ocean  current 
flows.  Seriously,  at  its  best,  no,  even  at 
its  average,  the  Floridian  climate  is  a 
thing  so  wonderful  that  you  can  some¬ 
times  scarcely  believe  at  the  end  of  a 
month  that  you  have  really  had  thirty 
such  golden  days.  Lying  between  two 
sun-warmed  seas,  as  it  does,  the  peninsu¬ 
la  is  always  fanned  by  salt  air.  Florida 
weather  at  its  best,  in  those  incredible 
spring  days  of  warm,  fresh  sea  winds, 
almost  accomplishes  the  impossible ;  it  is 
both  tonic  and  soothing,  it  at  once  in¬ 
vigorates  and  calms  you.  The  calmness 
is  accentuated  by  the  inevitable  sense  of 
remoteness  which  oranges  and  roses  give 
you  as  you  read  in  your  letters  from 
home  of  frost  and  blizzard  in  the  North. 

The  South,  one  must  repeat  it  in  clos¬ 
ing.  is  a  miracle,  a  pretty  fairy  tale 
which  no  one,  if  he  can  be  carried  aboard 
the  Florida  train  on  a  litter,  can  afford 
to  miss.  What  charm  can  there  be  in 
snows  and  the  fire  crackling  on  the 
hearth,  when  down  yonder  the  full  moon 
is  flooding  the  orange  groves  with  light, 
showing  golden  fruit  and  white  blossom, 
and  the  mocking  birds,  tricked  into  the 
belief  that  it  is  day,  are  singing  through 
the  gorgeous  southern  night ! 


This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
“Seeing  America  at  Last” 
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She  gave  him  one  of  her  pillows,  and 
he  chose  a  place  for  it  on  the  grass,  pick¬ 
ing  the  driest  spot,  with  old-maidish 
solicitude  for  his  person. 

“I  thought  I’d  have  a  talk  with  you.” 
Gilbert  said,  and  then  he  coughed  un¬ 
easily. 

Somehow  Barbara  found  her  heart 
beating  uncomfortably. 

“Brother,  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Everleigh  to 
see  if  I  couldn’t  be  governess  to  her  chil¬ 
dren,”  she  said.  “She  replied  yesterday 
that  she  was  trying  to  get  a  college 
graduate.  I  reckon  I’m  not  well  enough 
educated  to  teach  anything  but  very 
poor  children.” 

Gilbert  scowled. 

“There’s  no  reason  why  my  sister 
should  work  for  her  living.  Grassmere 
isn’t  ours,  but  I  do  enough  on  the  place 
to  pay  your  way  and  mine.” 

His  voice  was  bitter.  Poor  Gilbert 
wasn’t  free  either.  Barbara  reflected.  She 
knelt  down  on  the  grass  by  his  side  and 
gave  him  one  of  her  rare  caresses.  She 
was  demonstrative  by  nature,  but  her 
constraint  with  Anita  usually  extended 
to  her  brother. 

“If  I  were  sure  of  my  health.”  Gilbert 
said  hoarsely,  after  she  had  gone  back  to 
the  hammock,  “I  could  take  care  of  you. 
no  matter  what  happened.  But  I’ve  got 
a  bad  heart.  I  can’t  tell  when — ”  . 

Barbara  uttered  a  cry. 

“Wait !”  he  said,  quietly.  “I  want  you 
not  to  think  of  me,  but  of  yourself.  I 
don’t  know  how  long  I’ll  last,  and  Anita 


has  lost  almost  everything  but  this  place. 
She  made  bad  investments.  When  she 
sold  Bayonne,  it  wasn’t  done  from  stingi¬ 
ness,  but  because  she  needed  the  money.” 

“Oh,  poor  Anita !”  cried  Barbara,  re¬ 
morsefully. 

“Babbie — ”  Gilbert  said,  hesitatingly, 
“Rhodes  wants  to  marry  you.” 

Barbara  stared  at  him,  her  face  a  mask 
of  astonishment.  Gilbert,  equally  dread¬ 
ing  her  laughter  or  her  indignation,  hur¬ 
ried  on. 

“I  want  you  to  have  a  chance  to  think 
it  over  before  he  speaks  to  you.  He’s 
talking  to  Anita  about  it  now.” 

“But — but  lie’s  an  old  man !”  Barbara 
cried.  “It’s  ridiculous !” 

“He’s  perhaps  thirty  years  older  than 
you.  But  lie’s  well  to  do,  I  believe.  He 
could  take  good  care  of  you.  Babbie.  He’s 
a  fine  fellow,  and,  if  I  know  him,  he 
loves  you.” 

“Oh.  Gilbert,  you  can’t  want  me  to — to 
marry  him  !”  Barbara  said.  “I  know  he’s 
a  nice  little  man,  but,  Gilbert !” 

Gilbert  turned  uneasily  on  his  cushion, 
his  flabby  face  pale  and  unhappy. 

“For  God’s  sake,  my  dear,”  he  said 
solemnly,  “what  choice  have  I — or  you? 
If  I  die.  what  claim  have  you  on  Anita? 
As  you  say.  you’re  not  well  enough  edu¬ 
cated  to  teach  in  any  place  where  you’d 
be  thrown  with  decent  people  or  get  de¬ 
cent  treatment.  If  there  were  any  young 
men  left  here  likely  or  able  to  marry, 
that  would  be  a  different  matter.  If. 
half  a  dozen  years  ago,  I’d  been  fit  to 
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earn  mv  own  living  in  any  way  a  man 
should,  you’d  not  have  this  choice  put 
before  you.” 

His  tone  was  self-contemptuous.  Bar¬ 
bara  flamed  to  his  defense. 

“You’ve  paid  your  shot  every  step  ot 
the  way,”  she  said  hotlj . 

She  lay  back  in  the  hammock,  her  face 
turned  from  her  brother.  Marriage  had 
been  far  away  on  the  border  of  her 
dreams.  Her  thoughts  of  the  future  had 
never  gone  beyond  the  long  red  road  that 
led  across  the  mountains,  and  the  r  ague 
happenings  that  might  come  to  one  who 
was  free  to  travel  it  and  the  other  roads 
of  the  world.  She  was  shocked  at  the 
presentation  of  a  concrete  person  as  her 
possible  husband ;  the  thought  of  a  young 
man  would  have  shocked  her  as  much  as 
the  thought  of  a  middle-aged  man;  that 
Rhodes  was  the  latter  took  away  some¬ 
how  from  the  reality  of  the  experience. 

“Does  Anita  want  me  to?”  she  mur¬ 
mured  at  last. 

“I  don't  think  it  has  occurred  to  Anita 
that  you  could  refuse,”  Gilbert  said. 
"But  it  has  occurred  to  me — that’s  why  I 
wanted  to  give  you  a  bit  of  time  to  think 
it  over.  If  you  can't  bear  the  idea  of  it. 
we’ll  dismiss  Rhodes.  Perhaps  I  can  get 
together  money  enough  to  send  you  off 
somewhere  for  a  visit  where  you’d  meet 
people — ” 

A’ painful  red  grew  in  Barbara’s  face. 

“I  don't  want  to  go  in  for  any  specu¬ 
lation  like  that,”  she  said.  “I’d  rather 
teach  negroes.  If  I  were  as  pretty  as 
some  girls,  so  pretty  that  proposals  fell 
in  my  lap  like  autumn  leaves,  I  might 
think  of  it.” 

“Proposals  are  much  more  frequent 
than  marriages,”  said  Gilbert,  who  had 
done  his  share  of  philandering.  “It 
isn’t  always  the  man  of  your  own  age 
that  makes  the  most  congenial  husband. 
You  do  get  on  with  Rhodes,  don't  you?” 

“Oh,  get  on !”  said  Barbara  drearily. 

“I  don’t  know  that  one  has  to  be  con¬ 
genial  to  be  married.” 

“That’s  true  enough,”  agreed  Gilbert. 
Again  he  moved  uneasily  on  his  cushion 
and  asked:  “Quite  sure  you  understand 
what  marriage  is?  Anita  has  talked  to 
you?” 

“Yes,  I  know  the  duties  of  marriage.” 
Barbara  said  primly. 

ILBERT  upheaved  his  great  bulk. 
“Just  think  it  over.”  he  said.  “I 
reckon  Rhodes  would  be  an  easier  master 
than  Anita,  and  unless  a  girl  has  money 
in  her  own  right,  somebody’s  bound  to  be 
her  master.  I  don’t  know  just  what  girls 
want  out  of  life.  Rhodes  would  do  his 
house  over  for  you.  and  take  won  wher¬ 
ever  you  wanted  to  go,  and  fill  the  place 
with  guests,  if  you  asked  him  to.  You’d 
never  again  have  to  sit  between  Anita 
and  me,  watching  the  clock  for  bedtime 
to  come.”  He  bent  over  her  and  kissed 
her  cheek,  adding  : 

“You  think  it  over,  Babbie.” 

When  the  sound  of  his  heavy  footsteps 
had  died  away,  Barbara  lay  back  drearily 
in  the  hammock.  She  felt  as  if  her  life 
wrere  all  fixed  and  as  good  as  over.  In¬ 
stead  of  looking  at  the  dull,  middle-aged 
faces  of  Gilbert  and  Anita  forever,  she 
must  look  forever  at  the  affectionate, 
mild  face  of  Huntley  Rhodes.  She  would 
be  less  harried  and  driven  than  she  was 
with  Anita,  day  by  day.  Yes,  day  by 
day,  but  there  were  the  nights —  Bar¬ 
bara’s  imagination  broke  off,  not  in  hor¬ 
ror,  but  simply  blankly.  She  could  not 
realize  anyone  as  a  husband.  She  could 
never  be  free  now.  Huntley  Rhodes 
would  travel  with  her  all  the  roads  of  the 
world,  if  she  asked  him.  perhaps,  but  she 
would  not  be  free,  because  to  be  free 
meant  to  be  alone. 

Yet,  what  else  could  she  do?  She  felt 
that  she  had  neither  charm  nor  beauty. 
Xo  young  man  would  wish  to  marry  her, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  that  she 
could  make  her  own  living  without  hu¬ 
miliating  her  family.  Anita  would  think 
she  was  lucky,  because  such  a  kind,  good, 
little  man — such  a  kind,  good  man  as 
Huntley  Rhodes  was  ready  to  marry  her. 
Barbara  knew  the  moment  she  cut  out 
the  adjective  “little”  that  she  meant  to 
consent  to  marry  Rhodes. 

“Mrs.  Rhodes.”  she  murmured  absently. 

She  was  as  unable  to  realize  the  state 
of  marriage  as  she  was  to  visualize  some 
strange  country  which  she  had  never 
seen.  She  could  fancy  herself  in  Hunt- 
ley  Rhodes’s  house,  indeed,  carrying  his 
keys,  managing  his  servants.  She  had  a 
picture  of  herself  in  his  garden,  tearing 
out  the  miserable  petunias  and  marigolds 
to  make  more  room  for  roses.  At  this 
little  suggestion  of  reconstruction,  she 
felt  a  sense  of  slight  companionship  for 
Rhodes,  and  if  there  was  more  than  a 
touch  of  superiority  in  it.  she  was  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  fact. 

“Of  course,  we'd  get  on — and  better 


than  Gilbert  and  Anita  do,”  Barbara  said. 
She  really  thought  she  was  contem-  ; 
plating  marriage  with  Rhodes,  all  un¬ 
aware  that  a  cold  virginal  wall  banked 
her  imagination,  not  realizing  that  she 
had  simply  decided  that  her  acquaintance  < 
with  Rhodes  would  be  as  endurable  in  : 
his  house  as  her  sister  Anita  in  hers. 

“I  reckon  I  ought  to  go  inside.”  she  said. 
With  cheeks  glowing  and  heart  beating 
rapidly,  and  yet  with  reluctant  feet,  she 
began  to  walk  slowly  toward  the  house,  i 
As  she  approached,  she  saw  Rhodes  and 
Anita  standing  on  the  front  porch ;  they 
had  come  to  look  for  her.  Then  Anita 
went  inside;  she  was  sending  Rhodes  to 
Barbara.  The  girl’s  heart  suddenly  felt 
like  a  lump  of  lead.  As  Rhodes  ap¬ 
proached  her,  she  saw  with  smarting 
keenness  all  the  ridiculous  traits  that 
had  always  amused  her — his  pale,  mild 
face,  that  convex,  superior  upper  lip.  the 
jaunty  walk  like  that  of  a  little  school  ! 
miss.  There  was  an  eager  look  in  his 
light  blue  eyes  that  startled  her ;  perhaps 
Rhodes  wanted  her  as  much  as  she 
wanted  to  be  free — and  if  he  did — 

HER  cold  heart  began  suddenly  to  beat 
as  if  it  would  suffocate  her.  Rhodes 
seemed  to  bear  down  upon  her,  like  some 
little  swamping  tug.  bound  to  swirl  her 
in  his  wake.  His  mouth  was  parted  now. 
and  she  could  see  his  lips  trembling.  He 
was  coming  close — too  close.  She  put  up 
her  hands  as  if  to  ward  him  off.  But  she 
remembered  that  she  meant  to  marry 
him ;  she  had  a  moment  in  which  to  re¬ 
consider  her  decision.  Then  she  changed 
her  gesture  of  withdrawal  to  one  of  sur¬ 
render.  She  gave  herself  to  him.  but  she 
asked  for  more  time. 

“I — I’ve  a  dreadful  headache.”  she 
said,  breathlessly.  “And  I  must  go  to  my 
room.  Will — will  you  come  to-morrow?” 

His  kind,  mild  face  was  full  at  once  of 
disappointment  and  solicitude. 

“You  mean — come  to  see  you?”  he 
asked  significantly. 

“Yes — yes,”  she  stammered. 

"I  can  wait  longer,  if  you  like,”  he  said 
gently. 

“Xo — come  to-morrow,”  she  said.  “I — 
I'll  be  ready  to  see  you  to-morrow.” 

She  gave  him  her  hand ;  he  took  it  and 
held  it.  cold  within  his  own.  while  he  es¬ 
corted  her  to  the  porch.  Then  he  kissed 
it,  first  gently;  and  then  with  a  warmth 
that  embarrassed  her.  Almost  he  ex¬ 
tended  his  arms,  but  she  kept  her  eyes 
down.  Unconsciously  she  was  murmur¬ 
ing  over  and  over :  “To-morrow.” 

She  fled  upstairs,  out  of  range  of  the 
surprised  eyes  of  Anita,  who  had  come 
into  the  hall  to  see  what  her  return 
meant.  She  burst  into  her  hideous  yel¬ 
low  room  and  locked  the  door.  Then  she 
sat  by  the  window,  not  feeling  quite  safe 
till  he  had  driven  away.  When  he  had 
gone,  she  threw  herself  on  the  bed.  star¬ 
ing  quietly  at  the  ugly  yellow  roses  on 
the  wall.  She  heard  Anita's  quick,  nerv¬ 
ous  footfall  at  her  door,  then  her 
brother’s  heavy  tread. 

“Let  the  child  alone,  I  tell  you.”  Gil¬ 
bert  said  in  a  tone  of  command  he  rarely 
used  to  Anita. 

“But  I  want  to  know — ” 

“Didn’t  he  tell  you  he  was  coming  back 
to-morrow?” 

“What  harm  would  it  do  to  ask  her?” 
began  Anita  querulously. 

“I  say  I  won’t  have  her  bothered.” 

“Oh.  my  head ;  you  needn’t  be  such  a 
brute,”  she  heard  Anita  moan. 

SHE  lay  quietly,  while  the  afternoon 
turned  into  twilight.  She  could  hear 
the  negroes  singing  in  their  cabin  and.  a 
little  later.  Mammy  Kate  clattering  in  the 
kitchen,  making  waffles  for  the  Sunday 
supper.  Still  later  she  heard  Gilbert’s 
heavy  tread,  and  knew  that  he  was  put¬ 
ting  a  tray  of  food  outside  her  door. 
When  he  had  gone  she  took  it  in;  the 
excitement  of  the  afternoon  had  not  de¬ 
stroyed  her  appetite.  She  visualized 
Anita  and  Gilbert,  sitting  opposite  each 
other  in  silence,  with  nothing  to  hold 
them  there  but  habit.  Her  place  between 
them  was  empty :  it  would  soon  be  empty 
for  all  time.  Vague,  formless  thoughts 
went  through  her  mind,  mostly  about  her 
father  and  mother ;  she  was  not  dwelling 
at  all  on  her  future  with  Rhodes. 

At  half  past  nine  she  heard  Anita  come 
up  to  bed.  Then  she  stole  downstairs  to 
Gilbert,  who  was  locking  the  doors  and 
windows.  Though  it  impeded  him.  he 
put  one  arm  about  her  and  led  her  with 
him.  When  he  reached  the  front  door  he 
locked  it  more  slowly  than  usual,  and 
then,  as  was  his  habit,  he  said  half  seri¬ 
ously  and  half  humorously : 

“Well,  thank  God,  another  day  over 
without  much  bad  luck — at  least  without 
any  we  can’t  stand.” 


f  None  i 
Genuine 
Without  This 
.  Patented 
V.  Cord  ji 


Practical  foot  protection 
for  men  who  are  particular 
about  their  appearance. 

NOTE  THIS:— You  can  depend  on  the  dealer  who 
sells  “  EVERSTICK"  to  carry  the  bestof  everything. 


trade:  mark 


NOW  is  the  time  to  plan  the  trip.  Get 
your  accommodations  before  the 
rush.  Select  the  train  of  perfect  comfort, 

Sunset  Limited 

Every  day  in  the  year — No  extra  Fare 

New  Orleans,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco 

Traversing  America  s  most  romantic  and 
picturesque  region,  Louisiana, Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  over  the 

Southern  Pacific — Sunset  Route 

“The  Exposition  Line — 1915’’ 

Oil-Burning  locomotives,  no  cinders;  rock 
ballasted  roadbed,  no  dust;  automatic  electric 
block  signal  system;  through  Observation 


NEW  ORLEANS  SAN  FRA 

Metropolitan  Bank  Building  Flood  B 

HOUSTON-Southern  Pacific  Building 

Agencies  all  over  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Europe 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
366  Broadway 


To  be  Continued  .V ext  Week 
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Fu-Manchu  &  Company 
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Save  Your  Child 
The  Foot-Torture 
You  Suffer 

You  hate  to  think  of  his  or  her 
tender  little  feet  growing  up  with 
bent,  twisted  bones — with  corns, 
bunions,  ingrowing  nails,  callouses, 
falling  arch,  etc. 

Then  ignore  “fancy”  shoes  narrow,  pointed, 
bone-bending  shoes  Put  your  child’s  feet  into 
Educator  Shoes  made  for  real  feet! 

Good-looking,  sensible,  durable  shoes  which  let 
the  feet  grow  as  they  should,  without  bending 
bones,  without  creating  corns,  bunions,  etc. 

Made  for  Men,  Women,  Children — $1.35  up 
to  $5.50.  Be  sure  EDUCATOR  is  branded  on 
the  sole — if  not,  you  haven’t  a  genuine,  onhopae- 
dically  correct  Educator. 

Doesn’t  your  shoe  dealer  sell  them?  Then  write 
us  for  nearest  dealer’s  address.  We’ll  send  you  also 
interesting  Free  Book  “Bent  Bones  Make  Frantic 
Feet.  *  Today. 


Rice  &  Hutchins 


‘Lets  the  foot  grow 
as  it  should  ” 


“  Comfortable  As 
An  Old  Shoe,  Yet 
Proud  to  Pass 
a  Mirror'* 


RICE  &  HUTCHINS,  INC. 

World’s  Shoemakers  For  The  W  hole  Family 

-16  HIGH  STREET,  BOSTON,  U.  S.  A  , 
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Right  Living 
Calls  for  Bran 

Authorities  agree  on  that.  It  is 
Nature’s  laxative.  The  need  for  drugs 
results  from  its  omission.  Yet  hardly 
a  wheat  food  includes  the  bran. 

P ettijohn ’s  is  a  luscious  wheat  food 
which  includes  the  bran.  It  is  made  by 
flaking  a  choice  grade  of  soft  wheat. 

It  means  good  living,  because  the 
dish  is  most  inviting.  It  tempts  fickle 
appetites.  It  means  right  living,  be¬ 
cause  this  tender  form  of  bran  helps 
to  keep  you  well.  At  least  three 
times  weekly  one  should  eat  it. 


Rolled  Wheat  With  the  Bran 

If  your  grocer  hasn’t  Pettijohn’s,  send  us 
his  name  and  15  cents  in  stamps.  We  will 
send  one  package  by  parcel  post,  and  try  to 
arrange  for  your  future  supplies.  Address 
The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago. 


Add  to  Your  Income 

by  taking  subscriptions  for  THE  BOVS'  MAGAZINE.  Wo 
hiive  an  immediate  opportunity  for  you  to  earn  big  money. 
The  work  is  dignified  and  extremely  profitable.  We 
believe  n  .position  Hie  most  liberal  ever  offered  by 

]Y  requires  a  portion  of  your  lime, 
t  s  Foil  PAUTP  t  I. Alts. 

Co.,  745  Main  Street,  Smethporl,  Pa. 


The  wrapping  in  which  the  net  had 
been  lay  at  my  feet,  i  stooped  and  took 
out  from  it  a  wicker  basket.  Kfiramaneli 
stood  watching  me  and  biting  her  lip, 
but;  she  made  no  move  to  check  me.  I 
opened  the  basket.  It  contained  a  large 
phial,  the  contents  of  which  possessed  a 
pungent  and  peculiar  smell. 

I  WAS  utterly  mystified. 

1  “You  will  have  to  accompany  me  to 
my  house,”  I  said  sternly. 

Kara maneh  upturned  her  great  eyes 
to  mine.  They  were  wide  with  fear.  She 
was  on  the  point  of  speaking  when  I 
extended  my  hand  to  grasp  her.  At  that, 
(he  look  of  fear  was  gone  and  one  of 
rebellion  lickl  its  place.  Ere  I  had  time 
to  realize  her  purpose,  she  flung  back 
from  me  with  that  wild  grace  which  I 
had  met  within  no  other  woman,  turned 
— and  ran ! 

Fatuously,  net  and  basket  in  hand,  I 
srood  looking  after  her.  The  idea  of 
pursuit  came  to  me  certainly;  but  I 
doubted  if  I  could  have  outrun  her.  For 
Karauameh  ran  with  the  lightness  and 
swiftness  of  a  fawn;  ran  like  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  desert  that  she  was. 

Some  two  hundred  yards  she  went, 
stopped,  and  looked  back.  It  would  seem 
that  the  sheer  joy  of  physical  effort  had 
aroused  the  devil  in  her,  the  devil  that 
must  lie  latent  in  every  woman  with 
eyes  like  the  eyes  of  Karanianeh. 

In  the  ever  brightening  sunlight  I 
could  see  the  lithe  figure  swaying;  no 
rags  imaginable  could  mask  its  beauty. 
I  could  see  tbe  red  lips  and  gleaming 
teeth.  Then — and  it  was  music  good  to 
hear  despite  its  taunt — she  laughed  de¬ 
fiantly,  turned,  and  ran  again ! 

I  resigned  myself  to  defeat ;  I  blush  to 
add,  gladly!  Some  evidences  of  a  world 
awakening  were  perceptible  about  me 
now.  Feathered  choirs  hailed  the  new 
day  joyously.  Carrying  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  contrivance  which  I  had  captured 
from  the  enemy,  I  set  out  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  my  house,  my  mind  very  busy 
with  conjectures  respecting  the  link  be¬ 
tween  this  bird  snare  and  the  cry  like 
that  of  a  nighfhawk  which  we  had  heard 
at  the  moment  of  Forsyth’s  death. 

The  path  that  1  had  chosen  led  mo 
around  the  border  of  the  Mound  Pond 
— a  small  pool  having  an  islet  in  the  cen¬ 
ter.  Lying  at  the  margin  of  the  pond 
I  was  amazed  to  see  the  plate  and  jug 
which  Nayland  Smith  had  borrowed  re¬ 
cent  !y  ! 

Dropping  my  burden.  I  walked  down 
to  the  edge  of  the  water.  I  was  filled 
with  a  sudden  apprehension.  Then,  as 
I  bent  to  pick  up  the  now  empty  jug. 
came  a  hail : 

“All  right,  Petrie!  Shall  join  you  in 
a  moment !” 

I  started  up.  looked  to  right  and  left; 
lmt,  although  the  voice  had  been  that  of 
Nayland  Smith,  no  sign  could  I  discern 
of  his  presence ! 

“Smith  !”  I  cried-  -“Smith  !” 

“Coming !” 

Seriously  doubting  ni.v  senses,  I  looked 
in  the  direction  from  which  the  voice 
had  seemed  to  proceed — and  there  was 
Nayland  Smith. 

HE  stood  on  the  islet  in  the  center  of 
the  pond,  and.  as  I  perceived  him. 
he  walked  down  into  the  shallow  water 
and  waded  across  to  me ! 

“Good  heavens!”  I  began — 

One  of  his  rare  laughs  interrupted  me. 
“You  must  think  me  mad  this  morn¬ 
ing.  Petrie!”  he  said.  “But  I  have  made 
several  discoveries.  Do  you  know  what 
that  islet  in  the  pond  really  is?” 

“Merely  an  islet,  I  suppose — ” 

“Nothing  of  the  kind,  it  is  a  burial 
mound,  Petrie!  It  marks  the  site  of 
one  of  the  Plague  Pits  where  victims 
were  buried  during  the  Great  Plague  of 
London.  You  will  observe  that  although 
you  have  seen  it  every  morning  for  some 
years,  it  remains  for  a  British  Commis¬ 
sioner  resident  in  Burma  to  acquaint  you 
with  its  history!  Iiullo!” — the  laughter 
was  gone  from  his  eyes,  and  they  were 
steely  hard  again — “what  the  blazes 
have  we  here !” 

He  picked  up  the 
net.  “What !  a 
bird  trap!” 

“E xactl.v!”  I 
said. 

Smith  turned  his 
searching  gaze  — 
upon  me.  “Where 
did  you  find  it.  . 

Petrie?” 

“I  did  pot.  ex¬ 
actly  find  it.”  I 
replied  and  related 


to  him  tlie  circumstances  of  my  meeting 
with  KArumaneh. 

He  directed  that  cold  stare  upon  me 
throughout  the  narrative,  and  when,  with 
some  embarrassment,  I  had  told  him  of 
the  girl’s  escape — 

“Petrie.”  he  said  succinctly,  “you  arc 
an  imbecile!” 

I  flushed  with  anger,  for  not  even  from 
Nayland  Smith,  whom  I  esteemed  above 
all  other  men,  could  I  accept  such  words 
uttered  as  he  had  uttered  them.  We 
glared  at  one  another. 

“Kfiramaneli.”  he  continued  coldly, 
“is  a  beautiful  toy,  I  grant  you :  but  so 
is  a  cobra.  Neither  is  suitable  for  play¬ 
ful  purposes.” 

“Smith!”  I  cried  hotly— “drop  that! 
Adopt  another  tone  or  I  cannot  listen  to 
you !” 

He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  me. 

“You  must  listen.”  lie  said,  squaring 
his  lean  jaw  truculently.  “You  are  play¬ 
ing.  not  only  with  a  pretty  girl  who  is 
the  favorite  of  a  Chinese  Nero,  but  with 
my  life!  And  I  object,  Petrie,  on  purely 
personal  grounds !” 

I  felt,  my  anger  oozing  from  me;  for 
tliis  was  strictly  just.  I  had  nothing  to 
say.  and  Smith  continued : 

“You  know  that,  she  is  utterly  false, 
yet  a  glance  or  two  from  those  dark 
eyes  of  hers  makes  a  fool  of  you !  A 
woman  made  a  fool  of  me,  once:  but  I 
learned  my  lesson :  you  have  failed  to 
learn  yours.  If  you  are  determined  to 
go  to  pieces  on  the  rock  that  broke  up 
Adam,  do  so !  But  don’t  involve  me  in 
the  wreck,  Petrie — for  that  might  mean 
a  yellow  emperor  of  the  world,  and  you 
know  it!” 

“Your  words  are  unnecessarily  brutal. 
Smith.”  I  said,  feeling  very  crestfallen, 
“but  I  deserve  them.” 

“You  do!"  he  assured  me,  but  he  re¬ 
laxed  immediately.  “A  murderous  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  upon  my  life,  resulting 
in  the  death  of  a  perfectly  innocent  man 
in  no  way  concerned.  Along  you  come 
and  let  an  accomplice,  perhaps  a  partici¬ 
pant,  escape,  merely  because  she  has  a 
red  mouth,  or  black  lashes,  or  whatever 
it  is  that  fascinates  you  so  hopelessly!” 

He  opened  the  wicker  basket,  sniffing 
at  the  contents. 

“Ah!”  he  snapped:  “do  you  recognize 
this  odor?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then  you  have  some  idea  respecting 
Karamaneh’s  quarry?” 

“Nothing  of  the  kind  !” 

Smith  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Come  along,  Petrie,”  he  said,  linking 
his  arm  in  mine. 

We  proceeded.  Many  questions  there 
were  that  I  wanted  to  put  to  him,  but 
one  above  all.  “Smith.”  I  said,  “what, 
in  Heaven’s  name,  were  you  doing  on  the 
mound?  Digging  something  up?” 

“No,”  he  replied,  smiling  dryly:  “bury¬ 
ing  something!” 

DI  SK  found  Nayland  Smith  and  me 
at  the  top  bedroom  window.  We 
knew  now  that  poor  Forsyth’s  body  bad 
boon  properly  examined,  that  he  had  died 
from  poisoning.  Smith,  declaring  that  I 
did  not  deserve  his  confidence,  had  re¬ 
fused  to  confide  his  theory  of  the  origin 
of  the  peculiar  marks  upon  the  body. 

“( )n  the  soft  ground  under  the  trees,” 
lie  said,  “I  found  his  tracks  right  up  to 
the  point  where — something  happened. 
There  were  no  other  fresh  tracks  for 
several  yards  around.  He  was  attacked 
as  he  stood  close  to  the  trunk  of  one  of 
the  elms.  Six  or  seven  feet  away  I 
found  some  other  tracks  like  this.” 

He  marked  series  of  dots  upon  the 
blotting  pad,  for  this  conversation  took 
place  during  the  afternoon. 

“Claws !”  I  cried.  “That  eerie  call ! 
like  tlie  call  of  a  niglithawk — is  it  some 
unknown  species  of — flying  thing?” 

"We  shall  see,  shortly:  possibly  to¬ 
night,”  was  his  reply.  “Since,  probably 
owing  to  the  absence  of  any  moon,  a 
mistake  was  made,”  bis  jaw  hardened 
at  the  thought  of  poor  Forsyth — “an¬ 
other  attempt  along  the  same  lines  will 
almost  certainly  follow  you  know  Fu- 
Manchu’s  system  ?” 

So  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  expectant,  we 
sat  watching  the 
group  of  nine  elms. 
To-night  the  moon 
was  come,  raising 
her  Aladdin’s 
lamp  up  to.  the 
star  world  and 
summoning  shad¬ 
ows  into  being.  By 
midnight  t lit'  high¬ 
road  showed  de- 


Land  of  “Big”  fish 
and  fascinating  Win¬ 
ter  sports;  with  a  climate  more 
alluring  than  that  of  Spain, 
Italy,  Egypt  or  the  Orient. 

MIAMI  PALM  BEACH  HAVANA 
TAMPA  ST.  PETERSBURG 

Now  reached  by  new  ocean  service  of  Mallory 
Line  Steamers  via  Key  West,  the  American 
Gibraltar,  where  connections  are  made  for 
Havana,  Cuba,  as  well  as  by  the  “Over  Sea” 
Railway  across  the  Florida  Everglades  for  all 
Florida  East  Coast  Resorts,  or  along  the  sunny 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Tampa, 
St.  Petersburg  and  all  West  Coast  points. 

Also  through  service  to  and  from  Galves¬ 
ton,  Gateway  of  Texas  and  the  Great 
Southwest.  Wide  choice  of  ‘‘Circle  Tours.” 

Apply  to  local  railroad  ticket  agent  or  authorized  tourist  bureau  for 
tickets  rending  via  steamer  from  New  York.  Mobile  or  Galveston,  or  write 

CLYDE-MALLORY  LINES 

A.  W.  PYE,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
1  Pier  36,  North  River,  New  York  City 


Emergency 

Legislation 


For  the  first  time  since 
the  Spanish  -  American 
War  Congress  has  passed 
an  emergency  revenue 
bill  to  meet  a  threatened 
deficit.  This  law,  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  the  War 
Tax  Law,  levies  taxes  on 
wines  and  liquors  ot  va¬ 
rious  kinds;  tobacco  in  its 
various  forms;  on  bank¬ 
ers,  brokers,  pawnbrok¬ 
ers,  commercial  brokers, 
custom-house  brokers, 
proprietors  of  theatres, 
circuses  and  other  places 
of  amusement;  and  on 
various  toilet  articles 
and  chewing  gum. 

A  copy  of  this  law  will  be  sent,  free 
of  charge,  to  all  those  who  will  write 
to  Collier’s  Washington  Bureau, 
901  Munsey  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C. ,  but  requests  must  be  received 
prior  to  January  <pth,  lytff. 
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rtefi  the  Common  was  a  place  of  mys- 
,-v  ’and  save  for  the  periodical  pas- 
ge’of  an  electric  car,  in  blazing  mod- 
nity,  this  was  a  lit  enough  stage  for 

i  eerie  druniu*  _ 

No  notice  of  the  tragedy  had  appeared 
„rint :  Nayland  Smith  was  vested  with 
nvers  to  silence  the  press.  No  detec- 
res  no  special  constables  were  posted, 
v  friend  was  of  opinion  that  the 
iblicity  which  had  been  given  to  the 
>eds  of  Dr.  Fu-Manchu  in  the  past,  to- 
'ther  with  the  sometimes  clumsy  co¬ 
nation  of  the  police,  had  contributed 
,t  a  little  to  the  Chinaman’s  success. 
“There  is  only  one  thing  to  fear,  he 
vked  suddenly;  “he  may  not  be  ready 
>r  another  attempt  to-night.” 

“Why?” 

“Since  he  has  only  been  in  England 
)r  a  short  time,  his  menagerie  of  veno- 
lous  things  may  be  a  limited  one  at 

rGSPiit-'' 

Earlier  in  the  evening  there  had  been 
brief  but  violent  thunderstorm,  with 
tropical  downpour  of  rain,  and  now 
lends  were  scudding  across  the  blue  ot 
lie  skv.  Through  a  temporary  rift  in 
lie  veiling  the  crescent  of  the  moon 
loked  down  upon  us.  It  had  a  greenish 
int.  and  it  set  me  thinking  of  the  filmed, 
reen  eyes  of  Fu-Manchu. 

The  cloud  passed  and  a  lake  of  sinei 
pread  out  to  the  edge  of  the  coppice; 
hen  it  terminated  at  a  shadow  bank. 
“There  it  is,  Petrie!”  hissed  Nayland 

A  lambent  light  was  born  in  the  (laik- 
less;  it  rose  slowly,  unsteadily  to  a 
p-eat  height  and  died. 

“It’s  under  the  trees,  Smith  . 

But  he  was  already  making  for  the 
loor.  Over  his  shoulder : 

“Bring  the  pistol,  Petrie!  he  cried, 
T  have  another.  Give  me  at  least 
twenty  yards’  start  or  no  attempt  may 
ae  made.  But  the  instant  I’m  under  the 
trees,  join  me.” 


LIT  of  the  house  we  ran,  and  over 
J  onto  the  Common,  which  latterly  had 
en  a  pageant  ground  for  phantom  wai- 
l".  The  light  did  not  appear  again ; 
d  as  Smith  plunged  off  toward  the 
>es,  I  more  than  suspected  that  he  had 
Ive’d  the  mystery. 

His  instructions  to  keep  well  in  the 
ar  I  understood.  Fu-Manchu,  or  the 
eature  of  Fu-Manchu,  would  attempt 
.thing  in  the  presence  of  a  witness, 
at  we  knew  full  well  that  the  instru- 
ent  of  death  which  was  hidden  m  the 
m  coppice  could  do  its  ghastly  work 
id  leave  no  clue,  could  slay  and  vanish, 
or  had  not  Forsyth  come  to  a  dreadful 
id  while  Smith  and  I  were  within 

venty  yards  of  him? 

Not  a  breeze  stirred,  as  Smith  ahead 
E  me— for  I  had  slowed  my  pace— 
ime  up  level  with  the  first  tree.  The 
,oon  sailed  clear  of  the  straggling  cloud 
’isps  wb’eh  alone  told  of  the  recent 
torm;  and  I  noted  that  an  irregular 
atch  of  light  lay  silvern  on  the  moist 
round  under  the  elms  where  otliemise 
iy  shadow. 

He  passed  slowly.  I  began  to  run 
gain.  Black  against  the  silvern  patch, 
saw  him  emerge — and  look  up. 

“Be  careful,  Smith!”  I  cried— and  I 
ras  racing  under  the  trees  to  join  him. 

Uttering  a  loud  cry,  he  leaped — away 
rom  the  pool  of  light.  “Stand  back. 
*etrie  !”  he  screamed — “Back  !  further  . 

He  charged  into  me,  shoulder  lowered, 
ind  sent  me  reeling ! 

Mixed  up  with  his  excited  cry  I  had 
heard  a  loud  splintering  and  sweeping 
:>f  branches  overheard ;  and  now  as  we 
daggered  into  the  shadows  it  seemed 
that  one  of  the  elms  was  reaching  down 
to  touch  us !  So,  at  least,  the  phenome¬ 
non  presented  itself  to  my  mind  in  that 
fleeting  moment  while  Smith,  uttering 
his  warning  cry,  was  hurling  me  back. 

Then  the  truth  became  apparent. 

With  an  appalling  crash,  a  huge  bough 
fell  from  above.  One  piercing,  awful 
shriek  there  was,  a  crackling  of  broken 
branches,  and  a  choking  gro#n.  .  .  . 

The  crack  of  Smith’s  pistol  close  be¬ 
side  me  completed  my  confusion  of  mind. 

“Missed !”  he  yelled.  “Shoot  it,  Petrie ! 
On  your  left !  For  God’s  sake  dim  t 
miss  it!” 

I  turned.  A  lithe  black  shape  was 
streaking  past  me.  I  fired — once — twice. 
Another  frightful  cry  made  yet  more 
hideous  the  nocturne. 

Nayland  Smith  was  directing  the  ray 
of  a  pocket  torch  upon  the  fallen  bough. 

“Have  you  killed  it,  Petrie?”  he  cried. 

“Yes,  yes!” 

I  stood  beside  him,  looking  down.  From 
the  tangle  of  leaves  and  twigs  an  evil 
yellow  face  looked  up  at  us.  The  features 
were  contorted  with  agony,  but  the  ma¬ 
lignant  eyes  blazed  with  undying  hatred. 


The  man  was  pinned  beneath  the  heavy 
bough;  his  back  was  broken;  as  we 
watched,  he  expired,  frothing  slightly  at 
the  mouth,  and  quitted  his  tenement  of 
clay,  leaving  those  glassy  eyes  set  hide¬ 
ously  upon  us. 

“The  pagan  gods  fight  upon  our  side, 
said  Smith  strangely.  “Elms  have  a 
dangerous  habit  of  shedding  boughs  in 
still  weather — particularly  after  a  storm, 
Pan,  god  of  the  woods,  with  this  one 
lias  performed  Justice’s  work  of  re  n- 

“I  don’t  understand.  Where  was  this 

“Up  the  tree  lying  along  the  bough 
which  fell,  Petrie!  That  is  why  he  left 
no  footmarks.  Last  night  no  doubt  he 
made  his  escape  by  swinging  from  bough 
to  bough,  ape  fashion,  and  descending 
to  the  ground  somewhere  at  the  othei 
side  of  the  coppice.” 

HE  glanced  at  me. 

“You  are  wondering,  perhaps,  he 
suggested,  “what  caused  the  mysterious 
li"ht?  I  could  have  told  you  this  morn¬ 
ing,  but  I  fear  I  was  in  a  bad  temper, 
Petrie.  It’s  very  simple;  a  length  ot 
tape  soaked  in  spirit  or  something  ot 
the  kind,  and  sheltered  from  the  view 
of  anyone  watching  from  your  windows, 
behind  the  trunk  of  the  tree;  then,  the 
end  ignited,  lowered,  still  behind  the 
tree  to  the  ground.  The  operator  swing¬ 
ing  'it  around,  the  flame  ascended,  ot 
course.  I  found  the  unburned  fragment 
of  the  tape  used  last  night,  a  few  yards 

from  here.”  .  . 

I  was  peering  down  at  Fu-Manchu  s 
servant,  the  hideous  yellow  man  who  lay 
dead  in  a  bower  of  elm  leaves. 

“He  has  some  kind  of  leather  bag  be¬ 
side  him,”  I  began— 

“Exactly',”  rapped  Smith.  In  that  he 
carried  his  dangerous  instrument  of 
death ;  from  that  lie  released  it !” 
“Released  what?” 

“What  your  fascinating  friend  came  to 

recapture  this  morning.’ 

“Don’t  taunt  me,  Smith !”  I  said  bit¬ 
terly.  “Is  it  some  species  of  bird? 

“You  saw  the  marks  on  Forsyth’s  body, 
and  I  told  you  of  those  which  I  had 
traced  upon  the  ground  here.  They  were 
caused  by  claws,  Petrie!” 

“Claws!  I  thought  so!  But  what 

claws?”  -  .  T 

“The  claws  of  a  poisonous  thing,  i 

recaptured  the  one  used  last  night, 
killed  it — against  my  will — and  buried 
it  on  the  mound.  I  was  afraid  to  throw 
it  in  the  pond,  lest  some  juvenile 
fisherman  should  pull  it  out  and  sustain 
a  scratch.  I  don’t  know  how'  long  the 
claws  would  remain  venomous.” 

“You  are  treating  me  like  a  child. 
Smith,”  I  said  slowly.  “No  doubt  I  am 
hopelessly  obtuse,  but  perhaps  you  will 
tell  me  what  this  Chinaman  carried  in 
a  leather  bag  and  released  upon  Forsyth. 
It  wTas  something  which  you  recaptured, 
apparently  with  the  aid  of  a  plate  ot 
cold  turbot  and  a  jug  of  milk!  It  was 
something,  also,  which  Karamaneli  had 
been  sent  to  recapture  with  the  aid 
I  stopped. 

“Go  on,”  said  Nayland  Smith  turning 
the  ray  to  the  left,  “what  did  she  have 

in  the  basket?”  . 

“Valerian,”  I  replied  mechanically. 


— - - 


THE  ray  rested  upon  the  lithe  creature 
that  I  had  shot  down. 

It  was  a  black  cat ! 

“A  cat  will  go  through  fire  and  water 
for  valerian,”  said  Smith ;  “but  I  got 
first  innings  this  morning  with  fish  and 
milk!  I  had  recognized  the  imprints 
under  the  trees  for  those  of  a  cat,  and 
I  knew  that  if  a  cat  had  been  released 
here  it  would  still  be  hiding  in  the 
neighborhood,  probably  in  the  bushes.  I 
finally  located  a  cat,  sure  enough,  and 
came  for  bait!  I  laid  my  trap,  for  the 
animal  was  too  frightened  to  be  ap¬ 
proachable,  and  then  shot  it;  I  had  to. 
That  yellow  fiend  used  the  light  as  a 
decoy.  The  branch  which  killed  him 
jutted  out  over  the  path  at  a  spot  where 
an  opening  in  the  foliage  above  allowed 
some  moon  rays  to  penetrate.  Directly 
the  victim  stood  beneath,  the  Chinaman 
uttered  his  bird  cry :  the  one  below  looked 
up,  and  the  cat,  previously  held  silent 
and  helpless  in  the  leather  sack, ,  was 
dropped  accurately  upon  his  head!” 
“But” — I  was  growing  confused. 
Smith  stooped  lower.  “The  cat’s  claws 
are  sheathed  now,”  he  said ;  “but  if  you 
could  examine  them  you  would  find  that 
they  are  coated  with  a  shining  black  sub¬ 
stance.  Only  Fu-Manchu  knows  what 
that  substance  is,  Petrie,  but  you  and  I 
know  what  it  can  do !” 
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Menace  of  Bureaucracy 

By  JONATHAN  BOURNE,  Jr. 


Formerly  United  States  Senator  from  Oregon 


'T'HK  present  conflict  in  Europe  pro 
A  sents  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
danger  of  centralization  of  power  in 
< lovernnicnt  and  should  warn  tin*  Ameri¬ 
can  people  against  the  present  tendency 
toward  bureaucracy.  A  man  who  hap¬ 
pens  to  hold  temporary  power  by  virtue 
of  his  occupancy  of  a  throne  can  involve 

400.000.000  . . pie  in  a  continental  war. 

resulting  in  the  slaughter  of  millions  of 
men  who  are  innocent  of  wrong  and  the 
destruction  of  billions  of  dollars’  worth 
of  property,  besides  causing  cessation  of 
industrial  activity  with  resultant  eco¬ 
nomic  waste  beyond  human  compre¬ 
hension. 

Selfishness  and  ambition,  when  given 
opportunity,  tend  to  produce  exactly  such 
results  as  we  are  now  witnessing  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Only  by  distribution  of  power, 
which  minimizes  opportunity  for  indi- 
'  idual  selfishness  and  ambition  to  pursue 
their  course,  can  a  situation  such  as  this 
be  avoided.  Had  the  policies  of  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  been  left  to  legislative" 
bodies,  rather  than  to  individual  mon- 
archs,  the  situation  which  now  exists 
could  not  have  developed. 

In  the  consideration  of  governmental 
problems  it  is  not  necessary  to  proceed 
upon  thi‘  assumption  that  we  are  guard¬ 
ing  against  the  extreme  calamity  of  war. 
There  are  other  and  vital,  though  much 
different,  evils  incident  to  the  bureau¬ 
cratic  system  which  grows  out  of  con¬ 
centrated  power.  Selfishness,  ambition, 
and  vanity  have  other  ways  of  express¬ 
ing  themselves  than  in  the  effort  to  con¬ 
quer  a  rival  nation.  So  long  as  human 
infirmity  exists,  the  bestowal  of  discre¬ 
tionary  power  upon  a  public  official  must 
steadily  develop  the  inclination  to  use 
that  power  for  the  benefit  of  himself  or 
those  whom  he  desires  to  favor  and 
against  those  whom  he  desires  to  punish. 
The  remedy  is  the  distribution  of  that 
small  power  which  it  is  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary  to  bestow  upon  individuals,  and 
the  limitation  of  that  power  by  the  en¬ 
actment  of  laws  so  specific  and  definite 
that  the  individual  is  left  little  latitude 
for  the  exercise  of  discretion. 

Indiscreet  Discretion 

TN  recent  years  we  have  established  in 
-l  this  country  a  policy  of  departmental 
discretion  under  which  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  has  practically  assumed  authority  to 
say  what  corporations  shall  be  permitted 
to  continue  their  operations  and  which 
shall  not.  A\  hilo  it  is  true  that  ultimate 
decision  of  any  contested  case  rests  with 
a  judge  or  jury,  yet  the  possession,  or 
assumed  possession,  and  exercise  of  the 
power  to  prosecute  or  withhold  prosecu¬ 
tion  gives  the  Attorney  General  the  un¬ 
questionable  power  to  destroy  any  cor¬ 
poration.  whether  its  operations  be 
legitimate  or  not.  Scarcely  any  enter¬ 
prise  can  long  continue  in  successful 
operation  during  the  pendency  of  litiga¬ 
tion  with  the  Tinted  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  whether  or  not  that  litigation 
be  justified  by  facts  and  law.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  Attorney  General 
has  brought  a  suit  or  a  criminal  pro¬ 
ceeding  against  a  corporation  on  the 
charge  of  violation  of  Federal  laws  is 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  prestige  and 
ruin  tin1  business  of  the  concern  against 
which  the  proceeding  has  been  taken. 

I  am  justified,  therefore,  in  making  the 
assertion  that,  under  the  practice  which 
has  grown  up.  the  Attorney  General  is 
practically  a  dictator  over  the  business 
activities  of  all  concerns  engaged  in 
more  (than  local  trade. 

We  have  had  in  recent  years  an  almost 
incredible  exhibition  of  the  assumption 
of  autocratic  power  in  the  Post  Office 
Department.  T  refer  to  the  order  made 
by  the  Postmaster  General  some  three 


years  ago.  directing  that  some  periodi¬ 
cals  lie  sent  by  freight,  while  other  peri¬ 
odicals  of  practically  the  same  character 
and  paying  exactly  the  same  rate  of 
postage  were  sent  by  mail.  This  order 
of  the  department  may  have  seriously 
affected  only  a  few  publications.  The 
great  mass  of  the  American  people,  not 
being  directly  affected,  pay  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  an  order  such  as  that  to  which 
I  have  referred.  Hut  there  was  involved 
in  that  order  a  principle  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  American  people.  If  it  is 
possible  for  the  Postmaster  General  to 
exercise  arbitrarily  the  power  to  send 
one  magazine  by  freight  and  a  rival  pub¬ 
lication  by  mail  when  both  pay  the  same 
rate  of  postage  and  are  admitted  to  the 
mails  under  exactly  the  same  laws,  then 
it  is  possible  for  him  to  exercise  that 
same  power  in  innumerable  other  re¬ 
spects  and  discriminate  between  patrons 
of  tlie  postal  service  in  such  a  way  as  to 
send  some  individuals  and  companies 
into  bankruptcy  while  promoting  the 
selfish  interests  of  others. 

A  Warning  and  a  Remedy 

r  I  'II E  existence  of  such  a  power  in  a  re- 
A  public,  where  we  are  presumed  to  have 
a  government  by  law',  is  abhorrent  to  the 
minds  of  all  those  who  love  liberty  and 
hate  despotism.  The  natural  and  neces¬ 
sary  outcome  of  continuation  of  a  policy 
such  as  I  have  indicated  by  these  two 
illustrations  will  be  the  establishment  of 
practically  monarchical  power  in  the 
Chief  Executive,  so  that  a  President  of 
the  United  States  would  ultimately  be 
on  or  would  rssuiug  tlio  authority 
which  in  Europe  has  involved  the  na¬ 
tions  of  that  continent  in  the  most  de¬ 
plorable  war  in  the  world’s  history. 

While  our  attention  is  centered  from 
(lay  to  day  upon  news  from  the  battle 
fields  of  Europe,  the  American  people 
should  take  time  to  study  and  consider 
the  bureaucratic  system  which  has  been 
growing  in  this  country  ahd  voice  their 
earnest  and  persistent  protest  against 
legislation  or  executive  assumption  of  au¬ 
thority  which  strengthens  and  enlarges 
the  power  of  the  Executive  Department 
of  our  Government.  The  inevitable  re¬ 
sult  of  continued  pursuit  of  the  present 
course  is  the  development  of  a  monarchy 
in  fact  if  not  in  name. 

There  are  two  necessary  and  effective 
steps  to  be  taken  to  overthrow  bureau¬ 
cracy.  First,  in  order  to  establish  a  govern¬ 
ment  by  law  and  not  by  individual  whim, 
all  statutes  placing  limitations  upon  the 
rights  of  the  people  must  be  drawn  in 
such  specific  and  comprehensive  language 
as  to  make  definite  and  certain  the  rights, 
duties,  and  liabilities  of  (‘very  citizen, 
leaving  nothing  whatever  to  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  those  who  happen  temporarily  to 
exercise  executive  power.  Second,  the 
appointing  power  which  now  makes  the 
I ‘resident  a  practical  dictator  over  Oon- 
4i ess  must  be  abolished.  Federal  officers 
in  the  different  State's,  such  as  postmas¬ 
ters.  collectors  of  customs,  and  collectors 
of  internal  revenues,  appraisers,  mar¬ 
shals.  district  attorneys,  and  land  officers 
should  all  be  elected  by  the  people  in 
their  various  districts. 

Application  of  the  first  remedy  rests 
with  Congress,  which  is  the  lawmaking 
hod,\ ,  and  which  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  system  of  bureaucracy  which  has  been 
I’ui't  up.  Congress  lias  been  too  ready  to 
vest  the  Executive  Departments  with  the 
d’sevefionary  power  they  are  continually 
asking  and  so  frequently  assuming.  The 
second  remedy  can  lie  secured  only  by  a 
constitutional  amendment  divesting  the 
I ’resident  of  his  appointing  power  and 
Urns  depriving  him  of  the  chib  of  coer. 
cion  which  li“  now  holds  over  the  heads 
of  members  of  Congress. 
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Rent  A  Standard  Visible  “K” 
For  Stock-Taking 

Only  A  Few  Cents  Per  Day 

Get  a  Standard  Visible  “K”  during 
your  rush  season  and  while  taking 
inventory,  then  return  it  or  retain  it. 
A  few  cents  a  day  will  relieve  the 
brain-racking  ordeal  of  stock-taking 
—will  leave  you  free  to  attend  to  the 
really  big  problems  of  your  business. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  put  this  wonder¬ 
ful  mechanical  genius  to  the  supreme  test. 
The  “K”  is  a  high  grade  scientifically  perfect 
mechanism  made  of  steel  parts,  milled,  ma¬ 
chined  and  assembled  with  infinite  precision. 

built  to  last  a  life  time  by  experienced  work¬ 
men  who  have  devoted  years  to  the  manufac- 
tui  e  of  the  Standard  Visible  Adding  and 
Listing  Machine.  Nothing  experimental  about 
the  Standard. 

Used  by  World’s  leading  concerns.  Thou¬ 
sands  have  adopted  the  Standard.  Hundreds 
have  recently  bought  and  are  now  buying  the 
incomparable  "K  ’  to  relieve  the  strain  at 
inventory  time. 

Are  you  willing  to  go  ou  battling  with  the  Qgures  anil 
ill'll, irery  of  your  business  when  you  may  be  at  peace 
with  yourself  and  your  employees  by  an  investment  of 
Out  $125.00, — A  price  so  reasonable  that  you  cannot  afford 
to  delay — Liberal  monthly  payments  or  3-,  discount 
for  cash. 

Our  low  price  has  aroused  universal  interest.  Due 
to  our  safe  and  sane  selling  methods  we  are  able  to 
offer  a  better  adding  and  listing  machine  for  less  money 
than  any  other  concern  in  the  world.  Every  dollar  you 
pay  for  a  high  grade  Adding  and  Listing  Machine  in 
excess  of  the  price  of  the  “K”  is  money  wasted. 

We  have  an  interesting  booklet  of  facts  pertaining 
to  our  rental  plan — ask  for  it. 

Demonstration  gladly  made  without  obligation  or  ex¬ 
pense  in  principal  cities.  Machines  shipped  to  responsible 
parties  anywhere  for  a  rental  charge  of  $5.00  for  thirty 

days, to  apply  as  first  payment  when  machine  is  purchased. 

Please  write  us  today.  Ask  for  names  of  users  in 
your  vicinity. 

New  Standard  Adding  Machine  Co. 
Dept.  2C  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

{No.  3  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  N.  Y 
No.  30  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mas's. 

No.  72  Adams  $t.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


If  your  ankles  “turn  in,”  this 
shoe  will  keep  them  upright;  if 
your  arches  are  weak,  this  shoe 
will  strengthen  them;  if  your 
arches  have  fallen ,  a  pair  of  these 
Coward  Arch  Support  Shoes 
will  lift  them  up. 

Coward  Arch  Support  Shoe  and 
Coward  Extension  Heel  made  by 
James  S.»Coward  for  over  34  years. 

FOR  CHILDREN,  WOMEN  AND  MEN 
Send  for  Catalogue  Mail  Orders  Filled 
Sold  Nowhere  Else 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

264-274  Greenwich  St.,  near  Warren  St.,  New  York 


/  TAYLOR  ATHLETIC  GOODS  \ 

Can  be  ordered  ' -  ''  '  **- 


stamp, 
the  best. 


by  mail  for  a  2c 
direct  and  get 
for  catalog. 

ALEX.  TAYLOR  &  CO.  / 

Mail  Order  Dept.  28  E.  42d  Street,  N.  Y.  / 

>  College  and  School  Agents  Wanted  / 

PATFNTABLE  IDEAS  WANTED.  Manu- 

4  ^  *  xacturers  want  Owen  patents.  Send 
for  3  free  books;  inventions  wanted, 
Pftt©nt  or  no  fee.  Manufacturing  facilities. 

Ill  CHARD  B.  ()>VKN,  17  Owen  Bldg.,  Wa.hlngton,  D.  C. 
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The  True  Test  of  Tires 

j  ETERAN  drivers 


and  prospective 
motorists  are  drawn  to  the  Automobile  Show 

in  motordom. 


to  inspect  the  many  new 

The  tire  problem  confronts  them  all. 

Firestone  success  shows  that  veterans  have  settled  the 
question  by  using  Firestone  Tires  exclusively. 

Beginners  and  “prospectives”  would  save  time, 
miles  of  service  and  money  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  experience  of  older  drivers. 

Firestone  Tires  are  standard;  they  have  earned 
for  themselves  a  name  that  amounts  to  prestige. 
i  §  This  prestige  has  actual  merit  to  back  it. 

^  “Most  Miles  per  Dollar” 

This  is  the  true  test  of  tires — the  test  of 
quality,  design,  workmanship — the  test  that 
means  economy  and  satisfaction. 


Jan .  2 
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FOR 


CARS 


GRAY&  DAVIS 

STARTING  -  LIGHTING  SYSTEM 


Price  Complete,  ^ 


(F.  0.  B.  Boston) 


Long  ago  we  realized  the  wide  demand 
among  Ford  owners  for  electric  starting¬ 
lighting  equipment — providing  a  system 
of  proved  reliability  could  be  obtained  at 
a  moderate  price. 

For  nearly  two  years  the  Gray  &  Davis 
engineers  have  been  engaged  in  studying 
the  requirements  of  the  Ford  car.  Ex¬ 
haustive  experiments  and  months  of  care¬ 
ful  testing  were  part  of  the  development 
of  this  system. 

The  result  is  a  powerful,  dependable 
starting- lighting  device  —  a  typical 
Gray  &  Davis  System — identical  in  mate¬ 
rial  and  workmanship  with  systems  found 
on  expensive  automobiles. 

As  is  well  known,  Gray  &  Davis  starting¬ 
lighting  systems  are  carried  as  standard 
equipment  on  leading  American  cars  in 
every  price  class  up  to  $4,000  and  over. 
These  systems  have  been  time-tested  and 
time-proven  and  the  equipment  we  now 
offer  Ford  owners  equals  this  same  high 
standard. 

The  Ford  system  is  simple,  compact, 
light  in  weight,  and  can  quickly  and  easily 
be  installed  on  any  Model  T.  A  6-volt 
battery,  battery  box,  indicator,  switches, 
wiring  and  all  necessary  connections  are 
included.  The  complete  equipment  ready 
for  installation  is  furnished  for  $75 
(F.  O.  B.  Boston).  Any  garage,  machine 
shop  or  owner  with  mechanical  ability,  can 
install  the  system  in  a  few  hours. 
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How  it  adds  value  to  your  Ford  car 

You  can  easily  imagine  the  convenience,  safety  and  intrinsic  value 
this  system  adds  to  the  present  splendid  service  of  your  Ford,  when 
you  realize  that 

— it  starts  the  engine  by  pressing  a  pedal. 

— it  eliminates  the  danger  of  hand-cranking  and  back-firing. 

— by  turning  a  switch  the  road  is  flooded  with  brilliant,  depend¬ 
able  electric  light. 

— it  spins  the  “stalled”  engine. 

— it  serves  you  steadily,  quietly,  powerfully — asking  less  than  a 
half  hour’s  care  each  month. 

— it  brings  the  convenient  useof  your  car  to  your  wife  and  daughters. 
In  these  extra- services  the  Gray  &  Davis  system  Quickly  repays 
its  cost. 

How  to  Purchase 

Below  we  print  a  list  of  our  distributors.  Your  meal  supply  man, 
dealer  or  agent  can  secure  delivery  for  you  by  ordering  from  the 
nearest  distributor.  If  you  have  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sys¬ 
tem,  we  will  see  that  you  are  promptly  supplied. 

Write  us  today  for  descriptive  catalog.  You  will  naturally  wish 
to  know  all  about  this  equipment. 

The  Gray  &  Davis  System  for  Ford  cars  will  be  demonstrated 
at  both  the  New  York  and  Chicago  Automobile  Shows.  If  it  is 
possible  for  you  to  attend  either  of  these  shows,  be  sure  to  visit  the 
Gray  &  Davis  section. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Atlanta,  Ga . Elyea-Austell  Company 

Boston,  Mass . Mitchell  &  Smith,  Inc. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . Jas.  G.  Barclay,  Inc. 

Chicago,  Ill . Erwin  Greer  &  Company 

Cincinnati,  O . Coughlin  &  Davis,  Inc. 

Columbus,  O . Rogers  Supply  &  Tire  Co. 

Dallas,  Texas . Fisk  Company  of  Texas 

Denver,  Colo . Auto  Equipment  Company 

Detroit,  Mich . F.  E.  Holmes  Company 

Fresno,  Cal . Chanslor  &  Lyon  Company 

Hartford,  Conn . R.  R.  Ashwell 


Houston,  Tex . Fisk  Company  of  Texas 

Indianapolis,  Ind.. Gibson  Automobile  Company 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  .  Kansas  City  Auto  Supply  Co. 

I.os  Angeles,  Cal . Chanslor  &  Lyon  Company 

Louisville,  Ky . Roy  E.  Warner  Company 

Minneapolis,  Minn . Electric  Mfg.  Company 

New  Orleans,  La . Interstate  Electric  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y . Gray  &  Davis  Branch 

. 245-47-49  West  55th  Street 

Oakland,  Cal . Chanslor  &  Lyon  Company 

Omaha,  Neb . Powell  Supply  Company 

Philadelphia,  Pa . J  H.  McCullough  &  Son 


Pittsburgh,  Pa . Jos.  Wood  well  Co. 

Portland,  Ore . Chanslor  &  Lyon  Company 

Providence,  R  I .  Dutee  Wilcox  Flint 

Richmond,  Va . Kaehler  Motor  Car  Company 

Rochester,  N.  Y . Barclay-Brown  Co.,  Inc. 

San  Antonio,  Tex . Fisk  Company  of  Texas 

San  Francisco,  Cal..  .  Chanslor  &  Lyon  Company 

Seattle,  Wash . Chanslor  &  Lyon  Company 

St.  Paul,  Minn .  Electric  Mfg.  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio . Roberts-Toledo  Auto  Co. 

Washington,  D.C.  Miller  Bros.  Auto  &  Sup.  House 
Wellington,  N.  Z  - Colonial  Motor  Company 


GRAY  &  DAVIS,  Inc.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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BEHIND  THE  BATTLE  FRONT 


JOURNAL  OF 


A  WAR  -  TIME  FLIGHT  FROM 


A  LONDON  FOG 


T! 


BY  ARTHUR  RUHL 


see  Bor- 
>c  like  in 


HESE  rather  haphazard  notes  began  two 
weeks  ago  in  a  London  fog  and  ended  in 
the  south  of  France.  I  had  hoped,  on  reaching 
Calais,  to  work  in  toward  the  lighting  along  the 
Yser,  but,  finding  it  impossible,  decided  to  turn 

about  and  travel  away  from  the  front  instead  of  toward  it — down  to 
deaux  while  it  was  still  the  temporary  capital,  and  to  see  what  life  might 
the  ordinary  provincial  town  in  war  time. 

It  was  not,  so  the  young  woman  at  the  hotel  desk  said,  what  you  would  call 
a  fog.  because  she  could  still  see  the  porter  at  the  street  door — yet  day  after 
day  the  same  rain,  smoky  mist,  and  unbroken  gloom. 

You  breakfast,  tramp  the  streets  by  lamplight,  as  if  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  sun — recall  vaguely  a  world  in  which  it  used  to  be — woods  with  the 
leaves  turning.  New  York  on  a  bright  autumn  morning,  enchanted  tropical  dawns. 

Through  this  viscous  envelope — a  sort  of  fungi  thrown  off  by  it — newspapers 
keep  appearing — slaughter  and  more  slaughter, 
hatred,  the  hunt  for  spies,  more  hysterical  and 
shrill.  One  looks  for  fairness  almost  as  for  the 
sun,  and,  merely  by  blackguarding  long  enough 
men  who  cannot  answer  back  and,  after 
all,  are  flinging  their  lives  away  bravely 
over  there  in  France,  one  ends  by  giving 
them  the  very  qualities  they  are  denied. 

They  fade  out  as  one  pic¬ 
ture  on  a  stereoptical  screen 
fades  into  another — even  as 
you  repeat  “Huns”  for  the 
thousandth  time,  the  Huns 
turn  into  kindly  burghers 
smoking  pipes  and  singing 
songs.  In  the  same  way  the 
England  of  tradition — Shake¬ 
speare,  Dickens,  Meredith, 
jolly  old  rumbling  London, 
rides  ’cross  country,  rows  on 
the  river — f  a  d  e  s  into  this 
nightmare  of  hate  and  smoky 
lamplight.  The  psychology  is 
very  simple,  but  too  much,  it 
seems,  for  censors  and  even 
editors.  And,  unfortunately, 
at  a  time  like  this,  not  the 
light  -  hearted,  sportsmanlike 
fighting  men  at  the  front,  nor 
sober  people  left  behind  in 
homes,  but  newspapers  are 
likely  to  be  an  outsider’s 
most  constant,  companions. 

A  sort  of  spiritual  asphyxi¬ 
ation  overtakes  one  at  last, 
in  which  the  mere  stony  Brit¬ 
icism  of  the  London  hotel 
seems  to  have  a  part.  If  you 
waken  again  into  that  taste 
of  soft-coal  smoke,  go  down  to  another  of 
those  staggering  lamp-lit  breakfasts.  .  .  . 

But  why  staggering?  some  one  asks.  Can 
you  not  take  coffee  and  rolls  in  London 
as  well  as  in  some  Paris  cafe?  It  would  seem  so, 
yet  it  cannot  lie  done.  The  mere  sight  and  sound — 
or  lack  of  sound — of  that  warm,  softly  carpeted 
breakfast  room,  moving  like  some  gloomy,  inevi¬ 
table  mechanism  as  it  has  moved  for  countless  years,  attacks  the  already  weak¬ 
ened  will  like  an  opiate.  At  the  first  bewildering  “  ’Q?”  from  that  steely 
fronted  maid,  the  ritual  overpowers  you  and  you  bow  before  porridge,  kip¬ 
pers,  bacon  and  eggs,  stewed  fruit,  marmalade,  toast,  more  toast,  more  marma¬ 
lade,  as  helpless  as  the  rabbit  before  the  proverbial  boa — except  that  in  this 
case  the  rabbit  swallows  its  own  aspliyxiator. 

Another  breakfast  like  this,  another  day  of  rain  and  fog,  another  “  ’Q?” — it  was’ 
in  some  such  state  of  mind  as  this  that  I  packed  up  one  night  and  took  the 
early  train  for  Folkestone. 


Folkestone,  Friday — Sunshine  at  last — a  deli: 
cious  autumn  afternoon — clean  air,  quiet,  and  the 
sea.  Far  below  the  cliff  walk,  trawlers  crawling 
slowly  in ;  along  the  horizon  a  streak  of  smoke 
from  some  patrolling  destroyer  or  battleship.  And 
all  along  this  cliff  walk,  Belgians — strolling  with  their  children,  sitting  on  the 
benches,  looking  out  to  sea.  Just  beyond  that  hazy  white  wall  to  the  east — the  cliffs 
of  France — the  fight  for  Calais  is  being  fought — they  can  almost  hear  the  cannon. 

In  the  stillness,  as  they  drift  by,  you  catch  bits  of  their  talk : 

"It  was  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  when  we  left  Antwerp.  .  .  .” 

"And  imagine — it  was  not  three  meters  from  our  doorstep  that  the  shell  burst.  .  .  .” 

"We  walked  forty  kilometers  that  night  and  in  the  morning.  .  .  .” 

On  the  balcony  of  some  one’s  summerhouse,  now  turned  into  a  hospital,  four 
Belgian  soldiers,  one  with  his  head  bandaged,  are  playing  cards — jolly,  blond 


youngsters. 


caps  rakishly  tipped  over  one  ear,  slamming  the  cards  down  as  if 
that  were  the  only  thing  in  the  world.  In  the  gar¬ 
den  others  taking  the  sunshine,  some  with  their 
wheel  chairs  pushed  through  the  shrubbery  close 
to  the  high  iron  fence,  to  be  petted  by  nursemaids 
and  children  as  if  they  were  animals  in 
a  sort  of  zoo. 

The  Belgians  strolling  by  on  the  cliff 
walk  smile  at  this  quaint  picture,  for  sun 
and  space  and  quiet  seem  to 
have  wiped  out  their  terror — - 
that  passed  through  is  as  far 
away  as  that  now  hidden  in 
the  east.  Is  it  merely  quiet 
and  sun?  Perhaps  it  is  the 
look  of  a  “nice  little  people” 
who  know  that  now  they  have 
a  history.  "Refugees,”  to  be 
sure,  yet  one  can  fancy  them 
looking  back  some  day  from 
their  tight  little  villages, 
canals,  and  beet  fields,  on 
afternoons  like  this,  as  on 
the  days  of  their  great  ad¬ 
venture — when  they  could  sit 
in  the  sun  above  the  sea  at 
Folkestone  and  look  across 
the  Channel  to  the  haze  un¬ 
der  which  their  sons  and  hus¬ 
bands  and  brothers  and  King 
were  fighting  for  the  last  cor¬ 
ner  of  their  country.  .  .  . 

Calais,  Saturday. 
Belgian  officers,  parks  of 
Belgian  military  automobiles; 
upcountry  a  little  way  the 
Germans  going  down  in  tens 
of  thousands  to  win  t Ire i r 
“gate  to  England” — yet  we 


on 


the  Channel 


boat  last 
trouble 
of  Red 
chloro- 
up  and 
nurses, 


came  across 

evening  as  usual  and  had  little 
finding  a  room.  There  were  tons 
Cross  supplies  on  board — cotton, 
form,  peroxide:  Belgian  soldiers  patched 
going  back  to  fight,  and  various  volunteer 
including  two  handsome  young  Englishwomen  of 
the  very  modern  aviatrix  type — coming  over  to 
drive  motorcycle  ambulances- — and  so  smartly  gotten  up  in  boots  and  khaki  that 
a  little  way  off  you  might  have  taken  them  for  British  officers.  At  the  wharf 
were  other  nurses,  some  of  whom  I  had  last  seen  under  fire  that  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  in  Antwerp  as  they  and  their  wounded  rolled  away  in  London  busses  from 
the  hospital  in  the  Boulevard  Leopold. 

This  morning,  strolling  round  the  town.  I  ran  into  a  couple  of  English  corre¬ 
spondents.  There  were  yet  several  hours  before  they  need  address  themselves 
to  the  arduous  task  of  describing  fighting  they  had  not  seen,  and  they  talked 
with  a  good  humor  one  sometimes  misses  in  their  correspondence  of  German 
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etivism  and  similar  things.  One  had  spent  a 
deal  of  time  in  Germany, 
i  lie.v're  the  only  people  who  have  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  industrial  cities  without  slums — you  must  say 
that  for  them.  Of  course,  in  those  model  towns  of 
theirs,  you’ve  got  to  brush  your  teeth  at  six  minutes 
past  eight  and  sleep  on  your  left  side  if  the  police 
say  so — they’re  astonishing 
people  for  doing  what 
they're  told. 

One  day  in  Dresden 
walked  across  a  hit  of 
the  public  weren’t  supposed 
to  cross.  An  old  gentleman 
fairly  roared  the  instant  he 
saw  me.  He  was  ready  to 
explode  at  the  mere  sug¬ 
gestion  that  anyone  could 
think  of  disobeying  a  rule 
made  for  all  of  them. 

“Das  kann  man  nicht 
T  H  U  N  !  Es  ist  V  E  K 
B(  >TEN  !” 

The  other  quoted  the  an¬ 
swer  of  an  English  factory 
owner  to  some  of  his  em¬ 
ployees  who  did  not  want 
to  enlist :  “They’ve  done  a 
lot  for  workingmen  over  there,”  the  man  said.  “Acci¬ 
dent  insurance,  old-age  pensions,  and  all  that — what 
do  we  want  to  fight  the  Kaiser  for?  We’d  just  about 

as  soon  he  under  Billy  as  George.”  And  X - said  to 

them:  “If  you  were  under  Kaiser  Billy,  you’d  enlist 
right  enough,  there’s  no  doubt  of  that!” 

B oulogne,  Bata rday. 

.  He  sat  in  the  corner  of  our  compartment  coming 
down  from  Calais  this  afternoon,  an  old  Algerian 
soldier,  homeward  bound  with  a  big  round  loaf  of 
bread  and  a  military  pass.  He  had  a  blue  robe,  bright 
red  soft  boots,  a  white  turban  wound  with  a  sort  of 
scarf  of  brown  cord  and  baggy  corduroy  underneath, 
concealing  various  mysterious  pockets. 

“Paris?  To-night?”  he  grunted  in  his  queer  French. 
The  big  Frenchman  next  him,  who  had  served  in 
Africa  in  his  youth  and  understood  the  dialect,  shook 
his  head.  “To-morrow  morning!”  he  said.  He  laid 
his  head  on  his  hand  to  suggest  a  man  sleeping,  and 
held  up  three  fingers.  “Three  days— Marseilles !”  The 
old  goumier’s  dark  eyes  blazed  curiously,  and  lie 
opened  and  shut  his  mouth  in  a  dry  yawn — like  a 
tiger  yawning. 

Wounded?  No — he  pointed  to  his  eyes,  which  were 
bloodshot,  patted  his  forehead  to  suggest  that  it  was 
throbbing,  rubbed  his  legs,  and  scowled.  “Rheuma¬ 
tism  !  ’  said  the  Frenchman.  The  Algerian  pressed 
his  palms  together  six  times,  then  held  up  two  fingers. 
“He’s  sixty-two  years  old!”  said  the  Frenchman,  and 
the  old  warrior  obligingly  opened  his  jaws  and  pointed 
to  two  or  three  lone  brown  fangs  to  prove  it.  They 
talked  for  a  moment  in  the  vernacular,  and  the  French¬ 
man  explained  again:  “Volunteer!”  and  then  “Scout!” 

The  old  Arab  made  the  motion  of  sighting  along 
a  rifle,  then  of  brushing  something  over,  and  tapped 
himself  on  the  chest. 

“Deux!'  he  said.  “Two  Germans — me!”  Evidently 
he  was  going  back  to  the  desert  satisfied. 

Train  after  train  passed  us,  northward  bound, 
some  from  Boulogne,  some  from  the  trenches  north 
of  Paris  evidently,  bringing  artillery  caked  with 
mud — all  packed  with  British  soldiers  leaning  from 
doors  of  their  cattle  cars,  hats  pushed  back,  pipes 
in  their  faces,  singing  and  joking.  At  the  end  of 
each  train,  in  passenger  coaches,  their  officers,  tall, 
slim-legged  young  Olympians  in  leather  puttees  and 
Short  tan  greatcoats,  with  their  air  of  elegant  ama¬ 
teurs  embarking  on  some  rather  superior  sort  of  sport. 

The  same  cars  filled  with  French  soldiers  equally 
brave,  efficient,  light-hearted,  would  be  as  different 
as  Corneille  and  Shakespeare,  as  Dickens  and  Dumas 
— and  in  the  same  ways ! 

An  Englishman  had  been  telling  me  in  a  London 
club  a  few  nights  before  of  the  “extraordinary  de¬ 
tachment”  of  Tommy  Atkins. 

“Take  almost  any  of  those  little  French  soldiers — 
they’ve  got  a  pretty  good  idea  what  the  war  is  about 
— at  any  rate,  they’ve  got  a  sentiment  about  it  per¬ 
fectly  clear  and  conscious,  and  they’ll  go  to  their 
death  shouting  for  la  patrie.  Now,  Tommy  Atkins 


isn’t  the  least  like  that.  He  doesn’t  fight— and  you 
know  how  he  docs  fight — for  patriotism  or  glory,  at 
least  not  in  the  same  conscious  way.  He’d  fight  just 
as  well  against  another  of  his  own  regiments — if  you 
know  what  I  mean.  He’s  just — well,  look  at  the  sol¬ 
diers’  letters.  The  Germans  are  sentimental  -they  are 
all  martyrs.  The  Frenchmen  are  all  heroes.  But 
Tommy  Atkins — well,  he’s  just  play¬ 
ing  football !” 

The  idea  this  Englishman  was  try- 
express  was  put  in  another 
British  sailor  at  the  time 
of  the  sinking  of  the  Ahoukir,  Crcssy, 
and  Hogue. 

Imagine,  for  a  moment,  that  scene 
— tlx*  three  great  ships  going  over  like 
stricken  whales,  men  slipping  down 
their  slimy  flanks  into  the  sea,  boats 
overturned  and  smashed,  in  the  thick 
of  it  the  wet  nose  of  the  German  sub¬ 
marine  coming  up  for  a  look  round, 
and  then,  out  of  that  hideous  welter, 
the  voice  of  a  sailor,  the  inalterable 
Briton  in  the  face  of  all  this  modern 
sea  magic,  grabbing  an 
anchor  or  whatever  it  was  he  saw 
first,  and  bellowing: 

“Smash  the  blighter's  head!" 

There  are  phrases  like  these  which  could  only  have 
been  said  by  the  people  who  say  them;  they  are  like 
windows  suddenly  opening  down  cycles  of  racial  his¬ 
tory  and  difference.  At  a  Regent  Street  moving-picture 
show  a  few  evenings  ago  two  young  Frenchwomen  sat 
behind  us,  girls  driven  off  the  Paris  boulevards  by  the 
same  impartial  force  which  has  driven  grubbing  peas¬ 
ant  women  from  the  Belgian  beet  fields.  ( >ne  spoke  a 
little  English,  and  as  the  pictures  changed  sin1  trans¬ 
lated  for  her  companion. 

There  were  pictures  of  the  silk  industry  in  Japan 
— moths  emerging  from  cocoons,  the 
breeding  process,  the  hatching  of  the 
eggs,  the  life  history  of  these  anony¬ 
mous  little  specks  magnified  until  for 
the  moment  they  almost  had  a  sort  of 
personality.  And  one  murmured  : 

“Comme  e'est  drole,  la  nature!” 

Sunday. 

It  was  dusk  when  we  reached  Bou¬ 
logne  last  night — frosty  dusk,  with 
the  distant  moan  of  a  fog  horn,  and 
under  the  mist  hilly  streets  busy  with 
soldiers  and  bright  with  lights.  It 
made  one  think  of  a  college  town  at 
home  on  the  eve  of  the  great  game,  so 
keen  and  happy  seemed  all  these  fit 
young  men — officers  swinging  by  with 
their  walking  sticks,  soldiers  spinning 
yarns  in  smoky  cafes — for  the  great 
game  of  war. 

The  hotels  were  full  of  wounded  or  officers — to 
Boulogne  comes  the  steady  procession  of  British  trans¬ 
ports — but  an  amiable  porter  led  me  to  a  little  side 
street  and  a  place  kept  by  a  retired  English  merchant- 
marine  officer  who  had  married  a  Frenchwoman. 
Paintings,  such  as  sailor-artists  make,  of  the  ships 
he  had  served  in  were  on  the  walls,  a  photograph 
of  himself  and  his  mates  taken  in  the  sunshine  of 
some  tropical  port,  and,  with  its  cheerful  hot  stove, 
the  place  combined  the  air  of  a  French  cafe  with 
the  coziness  of  an  English  inn. 

Very  comfortable  indeed,  I  leaned  over  one  of  the 
tables  that  ran  along  the  wall,  while  two  British 
soldiers  alongside  gossiped  and  sipped  their  beer,  and 
ran  over  the  columns  of  “La  Boulonnaise.”  Here,  too, 
war  seemed  a  jolly  man’s  game,  and  I  came  to 
“Military  Court  Sitting  at  Boulogne,”  and  beneath 
it  the  following: 

“Seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  cases.  Thefts  by  Ger¬ 
man  prisoners  of  war.  The  accused  are  Antoine 
Michels,  twenty-five  years,  native  of  Treves,  Twenty- 
seventh  Gennan  Chasseurs,  made  prisoner  at  Lens. 
Henriede  Falk,  twenty-seven  years,  native  of  Landen- 
heissen  (Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse),  Fourth  Regiment 
Dragoons,  made  prisoner  at  Lille.  Max  Benning- 
hoven,  twenty-two  years.  Seventh  German  Chasseurs, 
made  prisoner  at  Bailleul. 

"The  three  had  in  their  possession  at  the  moment 
of  their  capture :  Michels,  two  pairs  of  earrings,  a 
steel  watch,  two  medals  representing  the  town  of 
Arras,  and  a  cigar  holder;  Falk,  a  woman’s  watch 
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and  chain,  in  addition  to  his  own;  Benninghoven, 
a  pocketbook,  a  pack  .of  cards,  and  money  that  did 
not  belong  to  him. 

"All  were  subjected  to  a  severe  examination  and  con¬ 
demned:  Michels,  to  five  years  in  prison  and  a  fine  of 
•500  francs;  Falk,  to  twenty  years  at  forced  labor.  .  .  .” 

And  these  few  words  of  newspaper  type,  which  no¬ 
body  else  seemed  to  be  noticing,  somehow— as  if  one 
had  stubbed  one’s  toe— disturbed  the  picture.  They 
did  not  fit  in  with  the  rakish  gray  motor  car.  labeled 
"Australia,”  I  saw  after  dinner,  nor  the  young  infantry¬ 
man  I  ran  across  on  a  street  corner  who  had  been 
in  the  fighting  ever  since  Mons  and  was  but  down 
"for  a  rest”  before  jumping  in  again,  nor  the  busy 
streets  and  buzzing  cafes.  But  across  them,  for  some 
reason,  all  evening,  one  couldn’t  help  seeing  Henriede 
I*alk,  twenty-seven  years  old,  of  Landenheissen.  start¬ 
ing  down  toward  Paris  last  August  singing  “Deutsch¬ 
land  niter  Alles!”  and  wondering  what  he  might  he 
thinking  about  the  great  game  of  war  fifteen  years 
from  now. 

A\  liile  I  was  taking  coffee  this  morning  my  mariner 
host  walked  up  and  down  the  cafe,  delivering  himself 
on  the  subject  of  mines  in  the  North  Sea.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  began  it,  now  the  English  must  take  it  up,  but 
as  for  him,  speaking  as  one  who  had  followed  the 
sea,  it  was  poor  business.  Why  couldn’t  people  knock 
each  other  out  in  a  stand-up  fight  like  men  in  a  ring, 
instead  of  strewing  the  open  road  with  explosives. 

Walking  about  town  after  breakfast,  I  ran  into  a 
young  man  whom  I  had  last  seen  in  a  white  linen 
uniform,  waiting  patiently  on  the  orderlies’  bench  of 
the  American  Ambulance  at  Neuilly.  The  Ambulance 
is  as  hard  to  get  into  as  ail  exclusive  club,  for  the 
woods  are  full  these  days  of  volunteers,  who,  leading 
rather  -decorative  lives  in  times  of  peace,  have  been 
shaken  awake  by  the  war  into  helping  out  overtaxed 
embassies,  making  beds  in  hospitals,  doing  whatever 

comes  along  with  a  child¬ 
like  delight  in  the  novelty 
of  work.  This  young  man 
wore  a  Red  Cross  button 
now  and  paused  long 
enough  to  impart  the  fol¬ 
lowing  —  characteristic  of 
the  things  we  noncombat- 
ants  hear  daily,  and  which, 
authentic  or  not,  help  to 
“make  life  interesting”: 

1.  An  English  general 
just  down  from  the  front 
had  told  him  that  4.000  sol¬ 
diers  had  been  sent  out  as 
a  burial  party  after  the 
fighting  along  the  Yser.  and 
had  buried,  by  actual  count, 
39.000  Germans. 

2.  In  a  temporary  hos¬ 
pital  near  the  front  some 

fifty  German  and  Indian  wounded  were  put  in  the 
same  ward.  In  the  night  the  Indians  got  up  and 
cut  the  Germans’  throats. 

I  climbed  up  through  narrow  cobblestoned  streets 
to  the  higher  part  of  the  town.  It  was  pleasant  up 
here  in  the  frosty  morning — old  houses,  archways,  and 
courts,  and  the  bells  tolling  people  to  church. 

tip  the  long  hill,  as  I  went  down,  came  three  hearses  in 
black  and  silver,  after  the  French  fashion,  with  drivers 
in  black  coats  and  black  and  silver  cocked  hats.  Peo¬ 
ple  stopped  as  they  passed,  a  woman  crossed  herself, 
men  took  off  their  hats — further  up  the  hill  a  French 
sentry  suddenly  straightened  and  presented  arms. 

The  three  caskets  were  draped  in  flags — not  the  tri¬ 
color.  but  the  Union  Jack.  No  mourners  followed 
them,  and  as  the  ancient  vehicles  climbed  over  the 
brow  of  the  hill  the  people  kept  looking,  feeling  per¬ 
haps  that  something  was  lacking,  wondering  who  the 
strangers  might  be  who  had  given  their  lives  to  France. 

Monday. 

Paris  again — a  gray  Paris,  with  bare  tree  trunks, 
dead  leaves  on  the  sidewalk,  and  in  the  air  the  chill 
of  approaching  winter.  Across  the  gray  distances  one 
fancies  now  and  then  to  have  seen  the  first  stray 
flakes  of  snow,  and  in  some  old  street  between  tall 
gray  houses  leaning  backward,  sidewise,  each  after  its 
fashion,  as  some  girl,  pale,  with  shawl  wrapped  about 
her  shoulders,  hurries  past  (Concluded  on  page  23) 
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THE  ROMANCING  OF  MISS 
ELLISON  PADDOCK 


I  L  L  U 


rllE  members  of  “The  Com¬ 
mon  Foe”  Company  were 
thered  about  the  train  gates  at 
e  Grand  Central  Station,  await- 
g  the  moment  when  tbe  official 
gray  would  station  himself  at 

e  bars  and  permit  them  to  pass  through  to  their  pri- 
te  car  attached  to  the  Westerner. 

The  Westerner,  to  those  who  prefer  the  virile  outline 
New  York  roofs  to  the  equally  irregular  conforma- 
ms  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  was  a  threatening  train 
11  y  expressing  the  long  tour  that  the  company  must 
■complish  before  the  Easterner,  or  some  such  ea¬ 
rn  raging  limited,  would  whirl  them  home  again. 

Miss  Ellison  Paddock  was  standing  apart  from  the 
st,  for  the  men  and  women  were  strange  to  each 
her,  reviewing  them  silently  as  one  looks  over  the 
igibles  in  a  coming  social  season.  fi  he  e^  e\\  itness 
ould  have  been  misled  into  thinking  that  the  well- 
>wned  little  lady  was  more  of  the  social  than  the 
leatrical  world— which  would  have  both  pleased  and 
moved  her.  She  was  glad  she  was  a  playei,  and 
juaily  glad  that  she  “looked  just  like  anybody,”  and 
irticularly  a  young  anybody. 

Although  nearly  forty,  a  rigid  discountenancing  of 
le  theatrical  supper  taken  at  midnight  had  rewarded 
:iss  Paddock  with  the  figure  of  a  young  girl ;  hot 
ater  followed  by  cold  ( quickly)  had  kept  hei  face 
nseamed,  and  there  was  little  to  suggest  the  advance 
:  years  save  the  fluff  of  white  hair  through  which  she 
as  peeping  at  her  new  companions. 

At  the  advent  of  the  white  hair  Miss  Paddock  had 
at  aside  the  ingenue  roles  for  which  she  was  famous, 
nd  had  gone  on  to  those  of  character  women.  She 
ad  considered  the  step  the  beginning  of  the  end.  had 
ini  up  letters,  scoffed  at  admirers,  and  prepared  lier- 
?lf  for  a  dull  life  with  the  consciousness  that,  at 
last,  she  would  not  be  a  ridiculous  old  woman. 

But  the  reward  came  quickly  in  an  increased  salary, 
teady  engagements,  and  a  continuation  of  the  kind  of 
experiences”  which  enriches  the  heart  yet  leaves  the 
mil  unharassed.  Tbe  transition  from  a  personal  to  a 
icarious  enjoyment  of  life  was  as  subtle  as  the  slip- 
ing  of  the  brown  from  her  hair.  Yet  the  alchemy, 
oth  spiritual  and  physical,  was  “highly  becoming.’ 
s  she  phrased  it.  and.  as  time  went  on.  she  found 
lie  romances  of  those  about  her  even  more  revivify - 
ng  than  any  stale  reflections  on  her  own  early  loves 
nd  losses. 

The  business  manager,  spying  her  behind  a  gang  of 
riglitened  Italian  immigrants,  left  the  gate  and  pressed 
hrough  the  crowd  to  her  side.  He  was  content  that 
lie  was  of  tbe  company.  He  would  have  some  one  in 
vhoni  to  confide  now  and  then,  secure  that  his  berat¬ 
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ing  of  the  home  office  would  go  no  further,  for  Miss 
Ellison  Paddock  was  not  a  “trouble  maker.” 

“They’re  all  here  but  that  young  .Tames  Kent.”  he 
growled.  “I  knew  he'd  be  a  late  bird  the  minute  I  laid 
eyes  on  him.  A  company  wouldn’t  be  a  company  with¬ 
out  some  one  to  keep  my  heart  in  my  throat — these 
long  jumps  out  West,  too.” 

"Y"es,  he’ll  be  late,"  assented  Miss  Paddock,  “but 
lie’ll  catch  the  train.  He’s  that  kind  as  well.” 

“And  the  worst  kind  of  all — leaves  you  nothing  to 
fight  about.  ‘Ain’t  I  here?’  they  say,  and  of  course 
they  are.”  The  gates  slid  open,  the  crowd  were  ex¬ 
horted  to  have  their  tickets  ready  please,  and  the  man¬ 
ager  made  his  way  back  to  the  entrance,  for  he  carried 
the  company  on  one  long  document. 

Miss  Paddock  was  tbe  last — or  the  next  to  the  last — 
for  James  Kent  brought  up  the  full  complement  in  a 
whirl  of  kit  bags,  golf  sticks,  and  red-capped  porters. 
To  this  impedimenta  he  paid  small  attention,  his  in¬ 
terest  held  by  a  more  thrilling  companion. 

She  was  a  young  girl  in  an  early  autumn  hat  bought 
expressly  to  add  to  the  grief  of  James  in  parting  from 
her — and  it.  The  ensnaring  results  were  highly  satis¬ 
factory.  Mr.  Kent  made  his  way  toward  the  gate  back¬ 
ward.  the  while  exacting  promises  as  to  letters,  hinting 
as  to  wires  dispatched  to  Albany,  and  presenting  a 
plea  not  to  lie  forgotten  which  savored  of  the  anxious 
rather  than  the  complacent  lover. 

HALFWAY  through  the  gate  the  young  lady  was 
coldly  thrust  back,  and  the  boy  by  violent  sig¬ 
nals  induced  her  to  meet  him  for  one  more  last  word 
at  the  barrier  on  tbe  other  side  of  the  inexorable 
ticket  taker. 

"The  bars  are  wide  enough,  won’t  you.  won't  you. 
Matey?”  Miss  Paddock  heard  him  urging. 

“Gracious!  not  here,  Jimmy,”  came  the  cool,  crisp 
response  of  one  conscious  of  the  upper  hand.  "Besides 
— it  would  spoil  my  hat !” 

“Hat  be  hanged !  Oh.  Matey,  don't  you  want  to 
come,  too?” 

Miss  Paddock  passed  regretfully  out  of  earshot. 
Her  review  of  "The  Common  Foe”  Company  had  not 
been  entirely  satisfactory  to  one  who  loves  romances, 
and  she  was  as  sorry  as  Jimmy  that  Matey  wasn't 
coming,  too.  Still  there  were  possibilities  in  the  situ¬ 
ation.  and  as  she  tucked  herself  away  in  a  corner  of 
her  section,  she  swiftly  decided  that  Matey  needed  and 
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should  receive  a  “shaking  up”  be¬ 
fore  the  season  was  over.  Yet, 
having  decided,  she  could  plan 
but  vaguely. 

Even  Matilda  Fenwick,  known 
to  her  friends  as  Matey,  was  sor¬ 
rier  than  she  would  admit  as  she  turned  away.  And 
she  had  varied  reasons  for  her  young  girl  grief.  It 
was  not  only  that  she  was  losing  James  Kent  for  the 
season,  but  that  she  was  losing,  also,  James  Kent, 
the  actor. 

Matey  had  by  chance  never  met  this  species  of  young 
man,  who  in  real  life  is  so  inordinately  simple,  yet  be¬ 
hind  the  footlights  so  dazzlingly  complex.  She  had 
been  brought  up  by  an  unprejudiced  guardian,  a  kindly 
old  man,  whose  excellent  social  position  was  of  no 
more  pride  to  him  than  the  place  he  occupied  among 
the  Bohemians  of  New  York.  But  she  had  spent  much 
of  her  time  in  boarding  schools,  and  his  wide  circle 
was  not  known  to  her. 

It  was  of  no  moment  to  her  guardian  when  young 
.Tames  Kent  mounted  the  steps  of  his  summer  home  in 
company  with  a  neighbor,  and  advanced  upon  Matey 
and  himself  as  they  took  their  tea  upon  the  veranda. 
He  knew  that  actors  climbed  steps  like  other  mor¬ 
tals,  that  they  sat  down  in  the  most  ordinary  fash¬ 
ion,  and  that  they  drank  their  tea  with  but  slightly 
greater  ease. 

But  to  Matey  every  gesture  of  this  strange  young 
animal  was  significant  of-  the  world  of  unreality.  She 
recognized  him  with  a  stab  of  delight  and  terror,  as  a 
being  whose  portrait,  cut  from  newspapers,  ornamented 
her  scrapbook.  His  name  appeared  on  many  programs 
pasted  therein,  always  with  a  heavy  underlining  in 
red  ink  which  meant  to  the  girls  in  the  boarding 
school:  “Lovely  and  excellent.” 

She  had  often  talked  him  over  as  they  had  marched 
back  to  their  brownstone  school  from  the  Saturday 
matinees,  and  they  had  decided  that  he  was  probably 
in  love  with  the  leading  lady,  or  the  ingenue,  or  the 
woman  in  green  who  sat  in  the  box. 

It  was  at  once  satisfying  and  disappointing  to  Matey 
that  he  appeared  to  be  in  love  with  no  one  of  them 
from  the  moment  he  accepted  his  first  tea  cup  from 
her  hands.  She  was  young,  but  she  knew  an  admiring 
glance  when  it  was  directed  her  way.  Yet  her  elation 
over  inspiring  honest  love  in  his  breast  was  tinged 
with  a  suspicion  that  there  must  be  something  unat¬ 
tractive  about  him  or  he  wouldn't  care  for  her. 

This  she  did  not  admit  to  her  friends  of  the  summer 
colony,  who  were  openly  envious  of  her  famous  ad¬ 
mirer.  She  took  great  joy  in  parading  him,  and  she 
still  believed  him  guilty  of  gay  intrigues  with  well- 
known  beauties  although  he  (in  honor,  as  a  gentle- 


“She  might,  ’’  said  Miss  Paddock, 
contemplating  in  her  mirror  the 
young  man  on  the  trunk.  “ That 
supper  last  night  with  the  critics  . 


should,  she  thought)  anxiously  disclaimed  even 
quaintanee  with  them. 

iSlie  had  refused  to  marry  and  go  West  with  him 
for  a  reason  that  would  have  been  perplexing  to  her 
guardian  had  she  explained  it.  She  might  have  ad¬ 
mitted,  upon  pressure,  that  she  loved  this  charming 
matinee  idol,  but  she  couldn’t  marry  him  yet,  for  the 
reason  that  (he  state  of  being  engaged— and  to  an 
actor — was  too  delicious  to  cut  short  by  a  wedding 
ceremony.  It  was  dreadful,  liis  going  away  for  part  of 
the  winter — she  could  not  show  him  off  any  more.  Nor 
could  she  attend  his  matinees,  and  see  if  the  green 
woman,  or  any  other  colored  lady,  was  applauding  him 
from  the  box. 

Still  she  could  talk  him  over  with  the  girls,  read 
scraps  of  his  letters  in  which  she  might  discover  that 
lie  had  met  “some  one”  and  wished  to  be  “released,” 
and  torture  herself  in  a  number  of  happy  ways  over 
his  probable  devotion  to  the  women  of  the  company. 

“It  is  propinquity  that  causes  all  the  trouble,”  she 
told  her  intimates.  “They  get  lonesome  so  far  from 
New  York,  and  then  they  fall  in  love.  It  will  he  an 
anxious,  anxious  time  for 
me,”  she  completed  im¬ 
pressively. 

The  intimates  shared  her 
fears.  “You’ll  lose  him,” 
said  one  gloomy  acquaint¬ 
ance. 

“Do  you  think  so?”  asked 
Matey — thrilling. 

“But  remember  this,”  ad¬ 
vised  another  strategist, 

“you  mustn’t  let  him  know 
how  much  you  care.” 

“I  don’t,  I  don’t — ”  ear¬ 
nestly. 

“Well,  if  you  ask  me,” 
spoke  up  a  plain  one.  “you 
grab  him  when  you  can. 

Think  of  the  girls  looking 
at  him  every  night — and 
two  matinees.” 

Matey  thought  and  shook 
visibly.  Then  she  assumed 
an  air  of  pride.  “If  they 
can  get  him,  they  can  have 
him,”  she  concluded — but 
hurried  off  to  buy  the  au¬ 
tumn  toque  that  she  might 
remain  a  vision  in  the  eyes 
of  the  departing  Don  Juan. 

To  give  Matey’s  imagina¬ 
tion  full  credit  she  made 
every  effort  to  avoid  com¬ 
plete  happiness.  As  the 
weeks  went  on  the  letters 
from  the  West  added  to  the 
burden  of  her  guardian’s 
post  box.  They  were  opened 
by  her  daily  with  a  beat  of 
tin*  heart  that  she  would 
not  admit,  yet,  after  each 
reading,  they  were  laid 
aside  with  a  deadening  of 
the  inilses  that  was  equally 
unwelcome.  They  were 
true  letters.  True,  too  true. 

Never  for  a  moment  did  he 
express  a  disposition  to 

observe  another  woman  in  all  the  world.  He  recounted 
every  scene  that  had  taken  place  between  them  on 
every  summer  night.  He  described  the  rocks  and  the 
waves.  “You  see,  Ellie,”  he  confided  to  Miss  Paddock,  “I 
don’t  want  her  to  forget  a  moment  spent  with  me— 
not  one.” 

The  soft  little  name  that  the  company,  according  to 
custom,  had  bestowed  upon  Miss  Paddock  before  they 
had  been  out  a  week  in  no  way  befitted  her  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  moment  of  this  latest  confidence.  She  was 
standing  before  the  crooked  mirror  in  her  dressing 
room  staring  at  her  forbidding  figure  clad  in  the  dingy 
gown  that  her  role  demanded,  with  tightly  slicked 
hair  and  large  spectacles  upon  a  nose  augmented  by 
putty.  “Don’t  you  tell  her  anything  about  the  com¬ 
pany?”  asked  Ellie,  deepening  the  blue  lines  from  her 
nose  to  her  mouth,  for  she  had  found  the  footlights 
unusually  brilliant.  “Oh,  no,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Kent  de¬ 
preciatingly.  “She  doesn’t  know  anything  about  the¬ 
atrical  life,  and  she  wouldn’t  care  to  know.” 

“She  might,”  contemplating  in  her  mirror  the  young 
man  on  the  trunk,  as  she  continued  speaking.  “That 
supper  last  night  with  the  critics — and — and  our  lead¬ 
ing  woman,  for  instance.”  Jimmy  thought  that  un¬ 
wise.  “Well,  what  does  she  answer  to  all  this  sad  sea- 
wave  stuff  that  you  give  her?”  probed  Ellie. 

“She  says  it’s  winter  now,  and  the  idea  of  the 
waves  makes  her  chilly.”  He  looked  up  anxiously. 
“Do  you  think  that’s  a  bad  sign?” 

“Second  act !”  bawled  the  assistant  stage  manager. 

Miss  Paddock  was  not  sorry  that  she  must  pass  to 
the  stage  before  .Tames,  very  upright  on  her  trunk,  was 
able  to  press  the  matter  further.  “You  tell  her  how 
lovely  and  warm  it  is  out  here — in  Seattle — and  about 
f1  '-ritics — and  the  leading  lady.”  Jimmy  did  so.  In 
Iters  lie  described  the  gentleman  of  the  press, 


and  in  small,  hurried  script  he  touched  upon  Miss 
Dope.  Matey  read  it  with  a  faint  stirring  of  resent¬ 
ment — yet  of  pride — in  her  heart.  A  vision  of  James 
in  his  checked  suit  rose  before  her.  Her  James,  her — 
by  that  same  token — checked  suit.  She  was  delicately 
flattered  that  something  which  belonged  to  her  was 
going  about  and,  no  doubt,  tantalizing  a  lovely  lady. 

There  is  no  telling  what  darts  of  satisfactory  jeal¬ 
ousy  she  might  have  suffered  as  the  result  of  this  let¬ 
ter  had  she  taken  it  directly  to  her  very  best  friends. 
Nor  how  soon  Ellie  would  have  been  justified  in  her 
modus  operandi  after  a  formula  which  had  never  failed 
to  work  in  her  own  youth. 

But  she  had  found  no  time  on  the  day  that  word  of 
Miss  Hope  came  to  her.  She  was  now  a  young  lady  out 
in  the  world,  and  had  many  social  cares,  such  as  order¬ 
ing  her  guardian's  dinner,  eating  a  goodly  part  of  it, 
and  going  out  with  him  afterward. 

On  this  especial  evening  she  watched  a  play  from  a 
stage  box,  her  guardian  and  a  woman  friend  in  the 
rear,  and  she  herself  wedged  down  in  front  with  a 
young  man  who  was  looked  upon  by  Matey's  intimates 


as  the  dark  cloud  hovering  over  the  future  happiness 
of  .Tames  Kent.  He  was  a  careful  young  man,  this  Mr. 
Garland,  of  means  and  a  family  tree,  and  a  certain 
sense  of  sureness  that  a  young  girl  would  be  inclined 
to  interpret  as  a  sense  of  power. 

He  was  a  little  in  Matey’s  secret,  although  he  re¬ 
fused  to  admit  that  a  young  Lochinvar  in  the  West 
could  lie  a  menace  to  his  happiness.  He  refused,  in¬ 
deed,  to  admit  that  Kent  could  be  a  young  Lochinvar. 
Unfortunately  for  Jimmy,  his  method  of  warfare  had 
ever  been  a  belittling  of  his  adversary.  It  was  not  by 
the  honest  clash  of  arms,  or  the  outspoken  word  that 
he  conquered.  Rather  by  the  uplifted  eyebrow  and 
other  facial  innuendo,  until  the  opposing  force  grew 
weak,  mean,  and — fatal  to  all  lovers — ridiculous. 


M: 


him.  “Isn’t  the  leading 

.woman  beautiful?” 

“Lovely,”  assented  Mr.  Garland  kindly.  “I  always 
found  her  so.  even  when  I  first  knew  her.  She  was  a 
gangly  girl  then,  a  slip  of  a  thing,  but  charming, 
charming !” 

It  was  plain  that  this  young  man  was  friendly  with 
the  lovely  creature.  It  was  a  great  night  for  Matey. 
Both  of  her  admirers  knew  leading  ladies  by  the  dozen, 
yet  they  preferred  her!  She  edged  closer.  “Mr.  Kent 
writes  that  he  is  having  an  awfully  good  time  with 
their  leading  woman,  too.  She  must  lie  attractive.” 

Mr.  Garland’s  mouth  twitched.  “Well,  the  leading 
woman  on  the  road  is  hardly  the  same  as  a  Broadway 
favorite.  Second  rate,  you  know.” 

In  some  hideous  fashion,  as  inexplicable  as  the  varia¬ 
tions  of  the  money  market,  Jimmy’s  stock  went  down. 
Still  she  fought  for  him.  As  her  admirer  he  must 
maintain  his  standard.  “Yon  mean.  I  suppose,  that 
Mr.  Kent  is  second-rate,  too?” 


Mr.  Garland  used  his  eyebrow.  “My  dear  friend 
how  could  I  say  such  a  thing — to  you?” 

The  play  went  on,  continued  after  the  fall  of  the 
curtain  to  the  three  in  the  box  with  whom  we  have 
concern.  Mr.  Garland  went  home  to  sup  with  them, 
rather,  with  the  guardian,  for  Matey  had  withdrawn 
to  her  room  to  demand  of  James,  on  cream-laid  paper, 
just  what  his  Miss  Hope  looked  like. 

Any  kind  of  suspicion  was  of  service  to  .Tames,  had 
the  honest  youth  known  it.  But  his  next  move  was  not 
conducive  to  the  winning  of  the  game.  It  was  in  Med¬ 
ford,  Ore.,  that  he  hurled  himself  into  a  chair  in  the 
pretty  hotel  dining  room  and  told  Miss  Paddock  that 
he  just  didn’t  know  what. 

"\T  hat  next,  do  you  mean?”  encourages  Ellie. 

“  ‘What’  about  anything,”  replied  the  youth.  “She 
says  she  is  going  to  plays  a  good  deal  with  that  stage- 
door  hanger-on,  Garland.  She  says  she  does  it  to  get 
in  touch  with  the  theatre  for  my  sake,  but  she  under¬ 
stands  our  company  is  different  from  those  in  New 
York,  and  she  feels  remote  from  me.” 

Miss  Ellie  squirted  her  grapefruit  about  recklessly. 

“We  are  one  of  the  best 
organizations  in  or  out  of 
New  York,  and  you  are  one 
of  the  best  comedians.  By 
preserving  the  original  cast 
our  management  receives 
eighty  instead  of  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  gross.”  Having 
upheld  her  own,  she  con¬ 
tinued  curious.  “What  does 
she  say  of  Miss  Hope?” 

Jimmy  consulted  the  let¬ 
ter  uneasily.  “She  writes 
that  she  is  sorry  for  me 
having  to  go  about  with  a 
lank  leading  woman  who  so 
lacks  charm.” 

“Well,  of  all  the— a  beau¬ 
tiful  girl  like  Yolande  Hope, 
too !  Somebody  told  her 
that ;  it  was  Garland  who 
blackguarded  our  poor 
company,  probably,  but 
who  said  such  things  of 
Yolande?” 

She  caught  James’s  eye 
as  it  was  shifting  uncom¬ 
fortably.  “James  Kent, 
did  you?” 

Jimmy  gnawed  at  his 
menu. 

“Did  you?” 

“Matey  asked  me  to  de¬ 
scribe  her,  and  you  don't 
know  Matey — she’s  fiery — 
besides,  Miss  Hope  does 
lack  charm — to  me.” 

Ellie  splashed  in  her  fin¬ 
ger  bowl.  Uhe  would  have 
enjoyed  being  fiery,  too,  but 
the  boy’s  face  was  appeal¬ 
ing.  She  knew  the  useless¬ 
ness  of  explaining  that  his 
fair  one  was  no  goddess, 
but  a  girl  who  courted  men¬ 
tal  anguish  and  cared  least 
for  what  was  most  easily 
won.  She  would  outgrow 
this  immemorial  period,  but  it  was  to  be  lived. 

She  did  not  lose  heart.  After  Miss  Hope  came  the 
ingenue,  dispatched  on  a  long  walk  with  Mr.  Kent,  and 
a  week  later  Matey  was  asking  Mr.  Garland  if  he  had 
ever  heard  of  Cora  Cathcart.  “She  is  little  and 
pretty,”  said  Miss  Fenwick  hopefully,  “and  they  go  for 
long  walks.” 

Mr.  Garland  clucked  in  his  throat.  “Long  walks? 
Well,  Cora  Cathcart  should.  They  don't  walk  enough, 
these  ingenues,  and  then — it  is  finished.” 

The  light  died  out  of  Matey's  eyes.  “Do  you  mean 
she  is  fat?”  she  demanded. 

“I  didn’t  say  that,”  smiled  Mr.  Garland.  “She  wasn’t 
fat,  you  may  be  sure,  when  I  took  walks  with  her.” 

“Gracious!”  thought  Matilda.  “He  gets  them  all 
first.”  She  looked  up  at  him  admiringly.  He  was 
“dear”  and  popular.  His  riches  held  no  appeal  for  her, 
but  she  was  convinced  that,  for  some  mysterious  rea¬ 
son  doubtless  having  to  do  with  the  “past,”  her  guar¬ 
dian  didn’t  like  him.  Yes,  he  was  very  attractive. 

She  poured  him  another  cup  of  tea  and  they  built 
brightly  on  a  trip  to  California  in  the  private  car  of 
a  mutual  friend.  The  guardian  came  in  to  talk  of  the 
prospective  journey. 

“You  must  secure  a  chaperon  and  make  a  little  pil¬ 
grimage  to  see  James  out  there,”  he  suggested. 

Mr.  Garland  tapped  the  toe  of  his  shoe  with  his  stick 
and  looked  at  the  old  gentleman  with  an  air  of  reproof. 
“Does  the  mountain  go  to  Mahammed?”  he  asked. 

“No,”  said  Matey,  picking  up  her  cue,  “I  shall  want  to 
see  him,  of  course,  but  he  must  manage  to  come  to  me.” 

“But  he  can’t  go  into  the  country ;  he’ll  be  playing !” 
said  the  host,  for  he  liked  Jimmy. 

Matey  eyed  their  caller.  A  faint  sneer  was  all  ready 
for  exploiting.  Did  he  despise  her?  “He  must  come  to  see 
me,”  she  reasserted  proudly.  ( Continued  on  page  23> 
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good  plays  of  the 


SEASON 


BY  WALTER  PRICHARD  EATON 


THERE  have  been  an  unusual 
number  of  interesting  and 
successful  plays  in  New  York  (lur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  the  season  of 
11)14-15,  though 


Mrs.  Pat  Campbell 
as  a  Gutter  Galatea 


even  the  hard 
h  e  a  r  t  of  old 
F  1  o  y  d  Ireson 
w  o  u  1  d  have 
melted  to  hear 
the  wails  from 
the  box  ottices. 
Theatrical  vir¬ 
tue  appears  to 
he  its  own  re¬ 
ward  this  win- 

_  ■«  ter.  However, 

il  ll!lve  observed  that  sev- 

tP  I  I  eral  theatrical  managers  still 

1  lunch  at  the  Astor.  There 

B  im  are  so  many  interesting  plays 

to  choose  from,  in  fact,  and 
so  many  of  them  are  ex¬ 
perimental  in  technique  or 
scenery,  that  we  are  going  to 
offer  a  little  list  of  enter- 
rainments  which  are  not  only 
■  flL  popular  but  which  will  ap- 

JB  peal  to  people  of  taste  and 

intelligence — to  the  readers 
of  Collier’s  1  We  can  till  up 
an  article  about  these  plays 
alone.  Here  they  are: 

“Pygmalion,”  by  G.  B. 
haw,  acted  by  Mrs.  Pat  Campbell,  at  Wallack’s. 

“The  Phantom  Rival,”  from  the  Hungarian  of 
'erenc  Molnar,  acted  by  Leo  Ditrichstein  and  Laura 
lope  Crews,  at  the  Belasco. 

“Outcast,”  by  Hubert  Henry  Davies,  acted  by  Elsie 
'erguson,  Lyceum. 

“The  Big  Idea”  [this  play,  since  copy  was  written, 
las  been  withdrawn.  It  will  be  shown  in  Chicago  in 
he  spring,  where  the  public  is  supposed  to  be  more 
eceptive  to  cleverness  and  fantasy],  by  A.  E.  Thomas 
nd  Clayton  Hamilton,  at  the  Hudson. 

“A  Pair  of  Silk  Stockings,”  by  Cyril  Harcourt,  at 
he  Little  Theatre. 

“It  Pays  to  Advertise,”  by  Walter  Hackett  and  Roi 
degrue,  at  the  Cohan. 

“On  Trial,”  by  Elmer  Reizenstein,  at  the  Candler 
Theatre. 

Marie  Tempest,  at  the  Comedy,  playing  in  reper- 
oire — she  is  the  English  Rejane. 

“The  Garden  of  Paradise,”  by  Edward  Sheldon,  with 
scenery  by  Joseph  Urban.  (Closed.) 

“The  Only  Girl”  (musical  comedy),  by  V  ictor 
Herbert  and  Henry  Blossom,  at  the  Lj  ric. 

“Chin-Chin,”  musical  extravaganza,  headed  by 
Montgomery  and  Stone,  at  the  Globe. 

“Daddy  Long  Legs,”  by  Jean  Webster,  with  Ruth 

Chatterton  as  the  or- 


are  sisters  under  their  skins  (or  their  accents).  Others 
find  it  a  proof  that  the  way  we  talk  and  conduct  our¬ 
selves  reacts  on  our  owneliaracter.  Others  find  it  a  satire 
on  British  middle-class  respectability.  Some  enjoy  the 
play  as  a  romance— or  as  near  a  romance  as  Shaw 
has  ever  got.  Still  others  find  it  a  comedy  of  contrasts, 
and  are  content  to  sit  back  and  listen  to  the  crackle 
of  Shaw’s  wit  and  enjoy  the  delicious  scene  where 
Eliza,  this  Galatea  of  the  gutter,  after  three  months  of 
practice,  is  trotted  out  at  an  afternoon  tea.  where,  in 
faultlessly  but  painfully  enunciated  English,  she 
solemnlv  describes  how  her  aunt  was  “done  in”  by 
them  as  wanted  her  new  straw  hat.  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell,  who  created  the  part  of  Eliza  in  London, 
is  playing  it  here,  and  playing  it  superbly,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Eliza  is  supposed  to  be  but  eighteen. 
She  misses  none  of  the  rich  humors  of  the  role,  but 
she  also  misses  none  of  the  underlying  human  note.  As 
her  power  of  enunciating  intelligible  speech  grows,  we 
see  her  soul  growing,  too,  until  she  realizes  that  she 
can  never  go  back  to  her  old  life,  that  she  never  wants 
to  go  back  to  her  old  life,  until  she  hungers  for  kind¬ 
ness  from  the  man  who  has 
taught  her,  for  kindness  and 
the  love  and  friendship  one 
gives  to  equals.  She  has  be¬ 
come  a  woman,  and  1 1 e n i j 
Higgins  (what  a  name  for  a 
hero)  is  her  creator,  her 
Pygmalion.  Every  step  of  the 
growth  is  plain  and  convinc¬ 
ing  in  Mrs.  Campbell’s  acting, 
nor  does  she  ever  get  so  far 
from  the  guttersnipe  of  act 
one  that  the  connecting  links 
are  not  apparent.  It  is  a  gem 
of  a  performance  in  a  play  of 
rare  wit,  humor,  and  perverse 
wisdom. 

"The  Phantom  Rival”  shares 
with  “Pygmalion”  the  honors 
of  the  season.  It  is  the  best 
thing  Mr.  Belasco  has  mounted 
at  his  theatre  since  “The  Con¬ 
cert,”  The  original  work  was 
written  by  the  Hungarian 
dramatist,  Ferenc  Molnar, 
author  of  “The  Devil,”  and 
the  present  English  versio  n 
has  been  made  by  Leo  Ditrich¬ 
stein.  Mr.  Ditrichstein  him¬ 
self  and  Laura  Hope  Crews 
play  the  leading  parts.  The 
play  is  based  on  the  hypothesis 
that  every  woman  deep  in  her 

memory  cherishes  an  ideal  of  her  first  love,  and  bj 
that  ideal  she  thereafter  measures,  more  or  less  uncon¬ 
sciously,  all  men,  even  her  husband.  We  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  that  this  hypothesis  is  true — but  women 
are  packing  the  Belasco  Theatre  at  any  rate,  and  it 


soldier,  as  statesman,  as 
mighty  tenor,  even  as 
tramp,  and  always  she  for¬ 
sakes  her  husband  and  goes 
to  his  a  r  m  s  .  Then  she 
wakes  —  and  the  lover  re¬ 
turns  in  the  fiesli.  But  not 
to  claim  her.  He  comes  on 
business  to  her  husband. 
He  has  forgotten  that  he 
ever  wrote  that  letter  to 
her.  She  questions  li  i  in  . 
and  learns  that  he  went  to 
war — in  the  commissary  de¬ 
partment,  because  it  w  a  s 
not  dangerous ;  t  h  a  t.  he 
hates  the  diplomatic  serv¬ 
ice;  that  he  gave  up  vocal 
s  t  u  d  y  because  it.  was  too 
much  w  o  r  k  practicing 
scales;  finally,  that  he  is 
going  to  m  a  r  r  y  a  rich 
Roumanian,  whose  father 
will  give  her  5,000  pigs  as  a 
dowry.  Illusion  after  illu¬ 
sion  goes  crashing  d  o  w  n 


about 


the  poor  little  wife. 
In  the  original,  she 
took  up  her  humdrum 
daily  life  again  with 
a  wry  smile  at  the 
ironies  of  exist¬ 
ence 


From 

“ The  Marriage 
of  Columbine”  _ 

Here  in 

America  it  would  never  do  to  end  a 
play  on  the  ironic  note,  so  a  much 
less  logical  and  artistic  ending  is 
imposed.  She  is  made  to  greet  her 
us  band  with  a  renewed  affection, 
which  he  neither  deserves  nor  would 
have  been  likely  to  get. 

The  play  is  written  with  skill  and 
charm,  and  it’s  for  the  most  part  splen- 
1  idly  acted  and  spendidly  staged.  Miss 


Marie  Tempest 

the  Peter  Pan  of  actresses  who  never  grows  up 


>han,  Gayety. 

“Polygamy,”  by  Har- 
-ey  O’ Higgins  and  Har- 
•iet  Ford,  Playhouse. 

Shaw’s  “Pygmalion” 
,s  a  play  about  a  profes¬ 
sor  of  phonetics  w  h  o 
took  a  Cockney  flower 
girl  with  an  accent  of 
barbaric  gibber  out  of 
the  gutter  and  palmed 
her  off  for  a  duchess  in 
six  months,  but  uncon¬ 
sciously  put  a  soul  into 
her  in  the  process,  which 
left  him  with  a  budding 
romance  on  his  hands. 
If  there  w  ere  nothing 
else  to  prove  Shaw  a 
genius,  the  one  fact 
alone  would  do  it 
that  his  plays  are 
m  a  n  y  things  to 
many  people. 

There  is  a  facet 
flashed  to  each  in¬ 
dividual  beholder. 

Some  people  find 
“Pygmalion”  a  n 
argument  that 
Judy  O’Grady  and 
the  colonel’s  lady 


makes  an  excellent  hypothesis 
for  a  play.  The  wife — a  sweet, 
patient,  normal  young  woman 
— is  being  ragged  by  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  is  suffering  from 
overwrought  nerves  and  a  bad 
attack  of  jealousy,  made  worse 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  middle- 
aged.  Ten  years  before,  the 
woman  had  been  loved  by  a 
Russian,  who  left  her.  Did  he 
write?  Yes.  Ah.  his  letter! 
She  shows  the  letter,  and 
makes  her  husband  read  it  a 
silly,  puppy-love  effusion,  in 
which  the  Russian  promises  to 
return  for  her  after  the  Japa¬ 
nese  war  either  a  great 
soldier  or  statesman  or 
singer  (he  has  a  voice).  Even 
if  he  has  to  return  as  a  tramp, 
he  says,  he  will  come  back  for 
The  husband  laughs  long 

_  loud.  The  letter  is  so 

juvenile,  so  silly,  so  innocent, 
that  all  his  jealousy  vanishes, 
he  has  wounded  his  wife, 
has  laughed  at  her  ideal! 

She  sleeps,  and  this  lover  re¬ 
turns  to  her  in  a  dream,  ro¬ 
mantic  as  dreams  are  and  con¬ 
fused  and  full  of  solemn 
humor.  He  comes  back  as 


Crews,  as  the  wife,  gives  a  performance 
which  stamps  her  as  one  of  the  best  of 
all  our  younger  players.  In  some  of  the 
dream  incarnations  of  the  Russian 
lover  Mr.  Ditrichstein  lack  ro¬ 
mantic  charm,  but  in  the  passages 
of  reality,  especially  the  last  act, 
where  he  unconsciously  betrays 
bis  unworthiness  to  match  her 
ideal  of  him,  his  acting  is  flawless 
—exquisitely  vivid  and  subtle  at 
the  same  time.  Mr.  Belasco 
s  seldom  staged  a  play  better,  and  never,  perhaps, 
more  simply.  The  whole  production  is  a  triumph. 

“Outcast,”  by  Hubert  Henry  Davies,  author  of  "The 
Mollusc,”  discloses  Elsie  Ferguson  as  a  woman  of  the 
streets,  who  comes  into  the  life  of  a  young  English¬ 
man  just  when  he  has  been  jilted  by  his  fiancee  in 
favor  of  a  richer  man,  gathers  the  threads  of  his  life 
together,  and  makes  both  him  and  the  girl  who  has 
jilted  him  capable  in  the  end  of  enduring  sacrifice  and 
exhibiting  real  character.  The  play  is  written  with  un¬ 
questionable  sincerity,  and  it.  gives  to  Miss  Ferguson 
a  rare  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  her  arts  of 


has 


pathos.  Her  quiet,  low-pitched  voice 


le  smile,  her  unaffected  pitifulness, 


her  crooked  lit- 
go  down  to  the 


seaweed  in  your  heart. 


Some  Lambs  —  and  Tame  Lions 


her. 

and 


But 

he 


SHE  is  an  actress  of  unusual  power.  What  she  still 
lacks  in  this  play  is  the  imagination  to  make  the 
outcast  girl  sufficiently  horrible  as  well  as  pitiful  in 
the  opening  act.  In  order  to  make  her  fine  in  the 
last  act,  Miss  Ferguson  is  forced  to  bid  for  sym¬ 
pathy  from  the  start.  This  makes  the  play  more 
sentimental  than  it  need  be — and  it  is  pretty  sen¬ 
timental  at  best,  for  Mr.  Davies  has  not  yet  grown 
out  of  the  mid-Victorian  belief  that  if  a  girl  who  has 
“gone  wrong”  marries,  she  has,  by  some  magic  process, 
at.  once  been  made  respectable.  Ethically,  Outcast 
has  no  value.  However,  play  and  performance  are  not 
to  be  missed,  and  no  one  can  say  of  Miss  Ferguson,  as 
great  English  critic  once  said  of  another  actress, 
that  she  is  “so  very  much  indebted  to  nature  that  she 
scorns  to  be  indebted  to  art.”  Miss  Ferguson  acts- 
slie  does  not  depend  on  her  youth  and  beauty. 

The  lion  can  lie  down  beside  the  lamb  at  last,  for  a 
dramatist  has  collaborated  with  a  critic!  A.  E. 
Thomas,  author  of  “Her  Husbands  TV  it'e,  am  < 
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Hamilton,  critic  laureate  of  the  Drama  League, 
let  ween  them  concocted  as  novel  and  clever  an 
inment  as  we  have  seen  this  season.  It  is  called 

1  he  l‘>ig  Idea,  ’  and  it  would  lie  a  small  idea  on  our 
part  to  spoil  your  fun  hy  narrating  the  plot.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  a  youth  is  put  into  a  tragic  predicament, 
where  he  has  to  raise  $22,000,  and  lie  raises  it  hy  writ¬ 
ing  a  play  (with  a  girl’s  help )  which  is  made  up  en¬ 
tirely  of  his  predicament,  and  the  second  and  third 
acts  of  the  real  play  are  the  second  and  third  acts  of 
this  play  lie  is  writing.  “The  Big  Idea”  thus  has  a 
double  appeal — reality  once  removed,  and  reality  twice 
removed;  and  the  two  are  craftily  interwoven.  Ernest 
Glend inning  plays  the  leading  part  with  much  charm 
and  fine  understanding  of  the  whimsical  style  of  this 
comedy.  But  he  has  a  vocal  mannerism  growing  on 
him,  a  certain  trick  of  throwing  a  cadence  upon  the 
last  words  of  a  sentence,  which  he  must  eradicate 
before  it  becomes  too  firmly  fixed.  He  is  much  too 
good  an  actor  to  spoil. 

“A  Pair  of  Silk  Stockings”  is  a  title  which  prom¬ 
ises  more,  perhaps,  than  the  play  fulfills.  This  play  is 
a  polite  English  farce  comedy  hy  Cyril  Harcourt,  most 
delightfully  acted  by  an  English  company  (including 
the  author)  at  Mr.  Ames’s  Little  Theatre.  It  amounts 
to  little  as  a  play,  being  the  rather  preposterous  tale 
of  a  man  who  disguises  himself  in  his  amateur-theat¬ 
ricals  make-up  and  hides  in  his  wife’s  bedroom  at  a 
house  party,  so  he  can  get  a  chance  to  explain  to  her 
a  misunderstanding  which  has  arisen  between  them, 
and  is  there  mistaken  for  a  burglar  by  bis  wife  and 
another  man  who  has  come  into  the  room  by  mistake 
after  the  lady  has  gone  to  bed,  is  overpowered,  tied 
with  his  wife’s  stockings  and  locked  up  in  the  bath¬ 
room.  He  escapes  by  the  window,  the  rest  of  the 
household  refuse  to  believe  there  was  a  burglar,  the 
presence  of  the  other  man  makes  a  scandal,  and  there 
you  are,  all  ready  for  a  third  act.  It  is  the  delightful 
acting,  slang,  and  smartness  that  make  the  entertain¬ 
ment  enjoyable.  An  actor  named  Edward  Douglas, 
who  plays  the  husband  and  wears  the  stockings  for 
evidence  in  Act  2,  is  really  capital.  Like  the  elder 
Sothern  as  Dundreary,  he  contrives  to  be  an  ass  and 
a  gentleman  at  the  same  time,  and  flavors  his  role 
with  the  charm  of  a  real  personality.  This  play  is 
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farce,  which  our  native  farce  isn’t.  Our  actors 
would  be  unable  to  play  it  as  the  English  do,  and  our 
authors  seem  unable  to  write  it.  Can  it  be  that  we 
have  no  "polite”  people  to  write  about? 

“It  Pays  to  Advertise”  might  be  called  an  impolite 
farce,  written  by  Roi  Cooper  Megrue  (who  also  wrote 
Under  Cover”)  and  Walter  Hackett,  and  produced  by 
the  prolific  Mr.  Cohan  at  his  own  theatre.  It  is  a 
farce  of  the  type  that  is  becoming  recognizable  as 
modern  American.  There  is  nothing  quite  like  it  in  any 
other  country.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  very  seldom 
amatory  in  theme,  which  differentiates  it  at  once 
from  French  farce,  and  it  is  almost  invariably  middle 
class,  which  differentiates  it  from  the  British  variety. 
Finally,  it  generally  has  a  certain  superficial  reality 
because  it  deals,  however  grotesquely,  with  actual 
modern  conditions.  “It  Pays  to  Advertise”  is  a  good 
example  of  the  breed.  A  father,  a  rich  soap  manu¬ 
facturer,  pretends  to  cut  his  son  off  in  order  to  make 
the  youth  “amount  to  something,”  and  the  son,  tying 
up  with  a  press  agent  who  is  master  of  the  whole 
slang  dictionary,  and  a  pretty  typewriter,  “proceeds  to 
sell  soap  himself  by  means  of  a  spectacular  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  which  finally  forces  daddy  to  buy  him 
out  for  a  good  price.  The  play  is  packed  with  talk 
about  advertising  and  advertised  products,  till  some¬ 
times  the  audience  almost  fancies  it  is  sitting  in  the 
back  pages  of  a  magazine. 

It  is  also  full  of  preposterous  but  hilarious  fun,  told 
with  the  breezy  “freshness”  of  Young  America. 

Without  the  Law 

E3T  year  Mr.  Cohan  put  on  “Seven  Keys  to  Bald- 
pate,”  which  violated  successfully  certain  “laws” 
of  the  drama.  That  was  a  blessing,  for  it  encouraged 
him  to  experiment,  and  this  season  he  mounted  “On 
Trial,”  a  melodrama  written  backward,  by  Elmer 
Reizenstein,  a  young  Jew  barely  in  his  majority.  Mr. 
Reizensteih’s  third  act  is  thirteen  years  earlier  in  time 
than  his  first !  The  opening  scene  is  a  court  room,  where 
a  man  is  being  tried  for  murder.  The  murdered  man’s 
wife  begins  to  testify,  the  stage  darkens,  the  scene 
changes  to  her  library,  and  her  testimony,  which  con¬ 
cerns  the  actual  murder,  is  acted  out.  Then  the  court 
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room  reappears,  she  descends  from  the  chair,  and  a 
new  witness  takes  her  place.  So  the  story  progresses 
each  act  beginning  and  ending  in  the  court  room,  but 
each  main  episode  (always  testimony  acted  out  in¬ 
stead  of  being  narrated)  taking  the  tale  farther  back 
and  gathering  in  the  threads.  Thus  the  story  really 
gets  ahead  to  a  solution  by  moving  backward.  This 
is  the  common  method  of  detective  stories  (witness 
the  Sherlock  Holmes  yarns).  It  is  admirably  adapted 
in  skillful  hands  to  dramatized  detective  stories  and 
to  some  kinds  of  melodrama.  Probably  it  is  of  slight 
significance  to  the  higher  t.v]>es  of  drama,  which  show 
ilie  development  of  character.  “On  Trial”  is  a  first- 
rate  melodrama,  and  this,  quite  as  much  as  its  nov¬ 
elty  of  technique,  counts  for  its  success.  It  is  very 
well  acted. 

“Daddy  Long  Legs”  is  a  pretty  bit  of  sentimental 
romance  made  by  Miss  .Tean  Webster  from  her  own 
story,  and  acted  most  charmingly  by  Miss  Ruth  Chat- 
terton,  who  first  achieved  notice  in  Henry  Miller’s  pro¬ 
duction  of  “The  Rainbow.” 

It  is  the  tale  of  a  little  orphan  girl  who  falls  in 
love  with  her  “gunrdie.”  Little  wistful  orphans  and 
nice  long-legged  bachelor  guardians  have  always  been 
popular  in  sentimental  romance,  and  this  play  is  made 
on  true  and  tried  models;  but  the  story  is  told  and 
acted  with  freshness  and  charm  for  those  who  like 
plenty  of  sugar  in  their  chocolate. 

The  most  successful  musical  play  of  the  season  is 
the  extravaganza  “Chin-Chin,”  remotely  based  on  an 
Arabian  Nights  tale,  in  which  the  funniest  acrobatic 
clowns  in  the  world,  Montgomery  and  Stone,  disport 
themselves  against  a  background  of  pretty  girls,  pretty 
scenes,  and  pretty  tunes.  Can  you  imagine  Fred  Stone 
burlesqueing  the  tango?  It  is  indescribably  comic. 
So  is  his  burlesque  of  a  bareback  equestrienne  on  a 
real  horse. 

Miss  Marie  Tempest,  the  Peter  Pan  of  actresses,  who 
never  grows  up,  began  her  American  season  at  the 
<  omedy  in  a  satirical  skit  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones, 
called  Mary  Goes  First.”  This  has  been  followed  by 
other  plays  in  her  repertoire,  including  her  old  stand-by, 
The  Marriage  of  Kitty.”  But  the  plays  are  compara¬ 
tive!)  immaterial  where  Miss  Tempest  is  concerned,  for 
her  pert,  irrepressible,  un-  ( Concluded  on  page  28) 
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Gayle  outre- 

MCNT’S  hunger  in 
the  first  place,  and  Se- 
lensi’s  omelet  in  the  sec- 
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would  have  arisen  anyhow 
because  Outremont  was 
always  hunting  trouble. 

This  idea,  however,  was  wrong.  Gayle  didn’t  need 
to  hunt  trouble.  Trouble  hunted  him,  and  he  was  of 
the  breed  which  never  gives  trail  when  trouble  comes 
a-hunting.  Six  feet  four  in  his  moccasins,  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  pounds  in  weight,  and  wrapped,  body 
and  limb,  with  ropelike  muscle,  he  was  always  fit  for 
trouble.  And  never  was  he  fitter  than  when  at  the 
close  of  a  short.  sub-Arctic  December  afternoon  he 
stepped  off  the  trail  from  Fort  Yukon  and  made  a 
ravenous  rush  into  Selensi’s  restaurant  in  Circle  City. 

It  being  early  for  supper,  there  were  but  three  people 
in  the  crude  log  structure  Two  of  these  Gayle  did 
not  know :  the  supple,  fair-haired  girl  in  parka  and 
moccasins  who  sat  on  the  bench  at  the  plank  table  to 
the  right  of  the  door,  and  the  youth,  her  brother  from 
the  similarity  of  features,  who  lolled  opposite  her. 
But  the  third  person  he  did  know.  At  the  long  center 
table,  hunched  over  a  plate  of  pork  and  beans  which 
he  was  just  finishing,  sat  Marshal  Cronin  Hess. 

“Hello,  Cronin !”  greeted  Outremont.  striding  over 
and  sitting  down  beside  him. 

“Hello.  Gayle!”  returned  the  marshal,  without  stop¬ 
ping  operations  on  the  pork  and  beans.  “Where  you 
trailing?” 

“Eagle  City.  How’s  everything  in  Circle?  Anybody 
born,  buried,  married,  or  jailed?” 

“Nobody  born,  nobody  married,  nobody  jailed.  Only 
funeral  on  the  river  since  I  seen  you  was  old 
Calgour’s.” 

"Old  Eldorado  Calgour’s?”  asked  Gayle. 

“S-s-h-h  !  warned  Hess,  kicking  him  under  the  table. 
“Not  so  loud.  That’s  his  son  and  daughter  over  there. 
T  es.  sir.  Lot  crushed  with  a  self-dumper  on  Dominion 
Creek.  Thirty  thousand  his  holdings’ll  clean  up  to. 
But  how  long  do  you  s’pose  it’ll  last  with  that  boy 
Thorpe  handling  it?"  Outremont,  hammering  the  board 
with  his  knife  and  ostensibly  looking  round  for  a 
waiter,  got  a  good  glance  at  the  youth.  “By  George,  he 
does  look  mighty  soft  and  stupid  !”  he  whispered  to  Hess. 

“Soft?  Stupid?  He’s  drunk!”  replied  the  marshal, 
savagely  shoveling  beans.  “That’s  his  usual  stunt.  I 
haven’t  much  use  for  yon  boy,  Gayle.  But  Trudis, 
though,  ain  t  she  a  brick?  I've  known  her  since  she 
was  a  little  kid.  Making  no  bones  about  it.  is  she? 
She’-  'men  out  to  Nome,  slating  things  for  settlement. 
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She  has  all  the  brains,  and  she  should  be  handling  the 
money  instead  of  Thorpe.  And  looks !  Anything  the 
matter  with  her  looks,  Gayle?” 

“No,  Cronin,”  admitted  Outremont,  his  eyes  lighting 
with  admiration  as,  unobserved  and  behind  the  shelter 
of  the  marshal’s  shoulder,  he  got  a  chance  to  study  her. 
“No,  there’s  nothing  the  matter  with  her  looks.” 

For  Trudis’s  skin  had  the  fairness  of  Alaskan 
snows,  and,  like  those  aurora-painted  snows,  showed 
the  tint  of  scarlet.  Her  eyes  were  blue,  the  living  blue 
of  the  glacial  peaks  which  in  a  moment  glow  to  sap¬ 
phire  or  darken  to  amethyst.  Also,  her  hair  was  the 
color  of  gold  new-washed  from  the  sluice  boxes,  and 
under  the  pressure  of  the  parka  hood  it  had  devel¬ 
oped  entrancing  little  crinkles  and  waves.  “Sure  nothing 
the  matter  with  her  looks  !”  confirmed  Outremont  raptly. 

“Sure  not !”  growled  Hess,  cleaning  his  plate  and  ris¬ 
ing  up.  “Matter’s  all  on  the  other  side  of  the  table. 
Young  Thorpe’s  made  his  name  as  a  fluted  fool  in 
Dawson  City.  I'd  like  to  fold  him  over  my  knee  and 
spank  it  out  of  him.  Not  for  his  own  sake,  under¬ 
stand  me.  but  for  Trudis’s.  She’s  sure  some  girl. 
Gayle,  some  girl !  You  stopping  at  Circle?  No?  Going 
on  to-night,  eh?  Well.  I  got  to  be  moving  out  of  here. 
There  was  a  scrap  down  at  the  Moosehorn  Saloon 
about  an  hour  ago.  Russians:  two  heads  cracked! 
Doc  Pellen’s  fixing  them  up.  He’ll  be  through  now, 
and  I  got  to  go  and  fine  them.  So  long!” 

WHEN  the  marshal  had  disappeared  Outremont 
continued  to  steal  furtive  looks  at  Trudis  Cal- 
gour,  who  was  sipping  spoonfuls  of  soup  until  Crisco, 
the  waiter,  came  round  and  set  before  him  a  paste¬ 
board  bill  of  fare  scrawled  in  charcoal. 

“Pork  and  beans,  three  dollars,”  Gayle  read. 
“Steak,  six  dollars.  Sandwiches,  ninety  cents  each. 
Pie,  dollar  a  cut.  Coffee  cake,  one  dollar  and  a  quar¬ 
ter.  Stewed  Say,  look  here.  Crisco  !  Haven’t  your 
prices  gone  up?” 

“Food  gotta  scarce,”  Crisco  explained.  “Signor 
Selensi,  da  boss,  be  charg.i  high.” 

‘  ft  hat  about  eggs?  I  don’t  see  any  eggs.  I  want  an 
omelet.” 

“Notta  egg  in  Circle  City.  All  gonna  but  here  three, 
four  maybe!” 
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“Go  and  see.  I  want 
an  omelet.” 

Crisco  went,  passing 
through  a  pair  of  wooden, 
shutterlike  swing  doors 
to  the  kitchen,  and  pres¬ 
ently  came  again. 

“Four,”  he  announced. 

“Lasta  eggs  in  Forty 
Mila.  Two  dollars  da  egg.” 

“Cook  them  up.”  was  the  order.  “Well  seasoned. 
Omelet  A  la  Frisco.  Savvy?” 

Crisco  grinned,  held  up  four  fingers  to  a  white- 
capped  cook  peering  out  between  the  doors,  made  a 
motion  of  shaking  much  seasoning  in  his  spread  palm, 
mixed  the  air  with  his  hands  in  a  movement  meant  to 
designate  omelet  a  la  Frisco,  received  a  nod  of  under¬ 
standing,  and  glided  over  to  the  other  diners. 

They  had  just  finished  their  soup. 

‘Steak,  thick,”  Gayle  heard  the  youth  demand. 
“Lots  of  gravy.  What’s  yours.  Tru?” 

“I’ll  have  an  omelet,”  she  decided. 

Outremont  started.  It  was  plain  to  him  that  she 
could  not  have  overheard  his  conversation  with  the 
waiter,  and  it  seemed  strange  that  her  order  should 
lia^  e  duplicated  his.  He  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant. 

“Notta  egg;  notta  egg,”  Crisco  was  vociferously  tell¬ 
ing  her.  “Da  gentleman  gotta — ” 

"Wait.  Crisco,”  interrupted  Gayle.  “Miss  Calgour— " 
He  hesitated  in  some  confusion  and  then  went  boldly 
on :  “You  must  excuse  me.  but  Marshal  Hess  told  me 
who  you  were.  And  I  can’t  see  a  lady  go  without  her 
order.  It  seems  there  are  only  four  eggs  left  in  Circle 
City,  and  they’re  breaking  them  for  me.  Won’t  you 
have  that  omelet?”  His  manner  was  so  frank,  so 
eager,  so  sincere,  that  for  Trudis  Calgour  there  was 
no  refusing.  A  smile  played. on  her  lips,  a  little  more 
color  stained  her  cheeks,  and  in  one  second  a  dozen 
different  shades  of  light  flashed  to  her  eyes. 

“Thank  you.”  she  accepted,  simply.  “Thank  you, 
Mr. - ” 

“Outremont !” 

“Mr.  Outremont,  this  is  my  brother  Thorpe.” 

Making  a  brave  effort,  young  Thorpe  managed  a 
dignified  nod. 

“\  ery  kind  of  you.”  he  muttered. 

“Don’t  mention  it,”  Gayle  nodded  back,  and  sat 
down. 

“Of  course,”  Trudis  called  over,  “I  didn’t  know.” 

Of  course  not,”  lie  laughed.  “I  wonder  what  it 
was.  Similarity  of  tastes,  or  longing  for  the  thing 
that’s  not  to  be  had?” 

“Really,  I  couldn’t  say,”  she  smiled.  “But  you’re 
the  sufferer.  It’s  too  bad.  You’ve  been  on  trail  also?” 
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st.  We're  going  home  to 


going  to  Eagle 
a  bite.  Here's 


the  compliments  of  Mr.  Outremont,”  Trudis 
.tut  remember  the  first  time  you're  in  baw- 
I  claim  the  privilege  of  returning  the  favor." 
returned  Gayle.  "I’ll  remember  all 


••Only  from  Fort  Yukon." 

"We've  been  out  to  the  coa> 

Dawson  to-morrow. 

-And  I'm 
in  here  for 
Oalgour." 

-With 
smiled. 

son  City 

"Thanks !” 

I’-ist  him  Frisco  carried  the  omelet  and  steak,  and 
.,  putrid  odor  drifted  in  the  air.  Outremont  sniffed 
;u,d  grew  alarmed.  He  half  raised  himself  from  the 
uhaii”  dropped  back,  and  fidgeted.  From  which  plate 
had  the  odor  come? 
lie  prayed  it.  might  he 
from  the  steak.  I  hoi  e 
was  more  steak,  but 
there  were  no  more 
eggs.  In  a  sort  of 
agony  Gayle  watched 
Crisco  serve  the  dishes 
and  glide  away 
through  the  swing 
doors.  Then  he  con¬ 
tinually  switched  his 
eyes  from  Thorpe  Cal- 
p'our’s  face  to  the  face 
of  Trudis  and  back 
again. 

To  his  despair  the 
youth  attacked  the 
steak  with  relish,  but 
Trudis  seemed  to  have 
caught  a  taint.  Outre¬ 
mont  saw  her  delicate 
nostrils  quiver  a  lii- 
tie.  She  raised  a 
•small  portion  of  the 
omelet  on  a  fork  and 
touched  it  with  her 
lips.  The  fork  was 
hastily  dropped.  She 
sat  back  in  her  chair, 
as  much  alarmed  and 
fidgeting  as  much  as 
Gayle  Outremont.  Her 
cheeks  were  deep 
crimson  now.  and  she 
twisted  the  fur  fringe 
of  her  parka  hood  to 
shield  her  nose. 

"What’s  the  matter, 

Tru  ?”  her  brothe  r 
asked  blankly,  paus¬ 
ing  with  the  knife  in 
his  steak. 

Outremont  leaned 
out  from  the  center 
table.  "I  believe 
they’re  bad.”  he  de- 
cla  red. 

“Yes.”  sighed  Tru¬ 
dis.  “1  believe  they’re 
bad.” 

"Crisco!”  Gayle 
called  loudly.  “Crisco. 
here!”  He  hammered 
violently  on  the  board. 

Frisco  was  engaged 
somewhere  in  the 
kitchen  back  of  the 
s  w  in  g  door,  but 
through  *those  doors 
appeared  Selensi  him¬ 
self. 

Outremont  beckoned 
him.  He  came  quick¬ 
ly  forward. 

“Signor,  what  is  it?” 

“They’re  bad,”  cried 
Gayle,  excitedly.  “Those  eggs 
stand!  Take  the  dish  away.” 

Selensi  raised  deprecating  hands.  “Hut.  signor,  it  is 
impossible.  They  were  frozen  fresh.  The  last  of  two 
hundred  dozen.  All  the  rest  were  good,  one  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  and  two-thirds  dozen  good !  Shall 
you  say  four — ” 

“Smell  them !"  roared  Outremont. 

Selensi  stepped  toward  the  side  table. 

“Great  Scott!”  Gayle  groaned.  “You  don’t  have  to 
go  any  closer." 

Hut  Selensi  went  close  to  Trudis  Calgour’s  side.  He 
raised  the  questionable  omelet  on  its  plate  and  without 
a  flicker  of  an  eyelid  smelled  it  for  a  full  quarter 
minute. 

“Signora,  the  eggs  are  fresh  and  good.”  he  decided, 
setting  the  plate  down  again.  “Eaten  or  not  eaten, 
they  must  he  paid  for.  T  cannot  he  robbed.” 

Outremont  made  a  jump  across  tbo  room.  As  lie 
came  he  saw  Trudis’s  eyes  darken  in  anger  to  vio¬ 
let.  and  lie  saw,  too,  Thorpe  getting  up  unsteadily 
with  trouble  in  his  look. 

“See  here,”  the  youth  began  -when  Gayle,  interpret¬ 
ing  th(>  glance  of  entreaty  Trudis  flashed  upon  her 


brother,  put  a  hand  on  the  young  man's  shoulder  and 
pressed  him  back  into  his  seat. 

“Leave  this  to  me,”  he  requested,  smilingly.  "You 
know  I  ordered  that  omelet  in  the  first  place.  I  feel 
that  I’ve  a  sort  of  interest  in  it." 

THEN  he  whirled  upon  Selensi. 

“Now.  Selensi,  you  Greek  cad.  I’ll  give  you  just 
two  seconds  to  take  that  plate  an  ay. 

“The  signora  will  pay — ’ 

"Hay!  You  hound!”  thundered  Gayle.  Seizing  the 
plate,  he  threw  its  contents  in  the  proprietor’s  face. 

The  omelet  was  steaming  hot  as  well  as  vile.  Selensi. 
mixing  howls  with  vile  oaths,  whipped  a  knife  from 
his  clothes  and  sprang  at  Outremont.  And  at  the  same 


Selensi, 

sprang  at  Outremont. 

that  omelet,  you  under- 


rnixing  howls  with  vile  oaths,  whipped  a  knife  from  his  clothes  and 

At  the  same  instant  Crisco  hanged  through  the  swing  doors  and  rushed  from  behind 


instant  Frisco,  in  response  to  his  employer’s  cries, 
hanged  through  the  swing  doors  and  rushed  from  be¬ 
hind.  Also,  young  Falgour  took  a  hand.  Fuddled  as 
lie  was.  he  lurched  up  at  Frisco’s  rush,  swung  high 
the  heavy  iron-stone  sugar  bowl  from  the  table  and 
broke  it  with  a  crash  on  the  waiter’s  skull.  Crisco 
shrieked,  clapped  both  palms  to  a  cut  scalp  and  dived 
for  the  shelter  of  the  kitchen. 

Outremont.  meanwhile,  had  Selensi  by  the  wrist  of 
his  lunging  arm.  The  Greek  was  a  big.  powerful  man. 
The  two  were  wrenching  and  swaying  about  the  room, 
and  round  them  Thorpe  Oalgour  circled  clumsily. 

“Keep  away.”  Gayle  warned  sharply.  “You’ll  bump 
us.  and  somebody’ll  get  the  knife.  Get  out  of  here. 
Take  Trudis  out.  The  kitchen’s  full  of  dagoes.  You 
can’t  tell  what  they’ll  start.” 


TRUDIS,  however,  seemed  to  fear  more  for  the 
other  two  than  for  herself.  Thorpe’s  unsteadiness, 
she  saw,  was  liable  to  bring  injury  upon  himself  or 
upon  Gayle.  She  seized  her  brother’s  hand  and  d rev 
him  toward  the  door. 

‘■Come,  Thorpe,”  she  begged.  “We’ll  run  lo  the 
Moosehorn  for  Fronin  Hess.’ 


15ut  as  she  passed  over  the  threshold,  she  paused 
uncertainly.  "Can  you  hold  on?”  she  asked  Gayle. 

••For  a  week.”  he  answered,  locking  Selensi’s  other 
arm  with  which  lie  tried  to  strike.  “Hurry  and  get  out. 

The  scullery  scum's  coming.” 

Retween  the  swing  doors  swarthy  faces  peered  and 
black-mustached  lips  jabbered  jargon.  To  these  it 
was  apparent  that  Gayle  was  now  alone,  and  the  tribe 
sallied  forth. 

They  bristled  with  butcher  knives,  bread  cutters, 
and  carvers.  One  sported  an  ugly  pistol,  and  in  the 
rear,  a  towel  on  his  head  and  blood  down  his  ear, 
Frisco  brandished  a  carbine. 

Gayle  saw  that  they  meant  business,  and  he  real¬ 
ized  that  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  that  mob  of 

wicked  foreigners  was 
to  get  a  half  dozen 
knives  in  the  back. 

He  had  to  get  out.  So 
he  s  w  u  n  g  Selensi 
round  and  retreated 
to  the  wall,  by  a  great 
effort  keeping  the 
Gree k  between  him 
and  the  reachi  n  g 
weapons.  Struggling 
thus,  he  sidled  foot 
by  foot  along  the  wall 
in  which  were  set  the 
s  w i n g  doors  of  the 
kitchen.  When  he 
reached  them,  Gayle 
suddenly  put  forth  his 
tremendous  strength 
in  a  straight-arm 
thrust,  hurling  Selensi 
from  him.  and  at  the 
same  time  jumping 
for  the  swing  doors. 

Selensi.  reeling  back¬ 
ward  a  yard  or  so,  re¬ 
covered  his  balance 
with  wonderful  agil¬ 
ity.  Ilis  features  still 
weirdly  plastered  with 
the  yellow  omelet  and 
distorted  by  maniacal 
rage,  he  leaped  and 
lunged  at  Outremont 
as  the  latter  tried  to 
slip  between  the  doors. 
Gayle  saw  the  blow 
falling.  He  ducked 
sidewise  and  crashed 
one  shutterlike  door 
with  all  his  power  in 
Selensi’s  face.  With 
terrific  swinging  force 
the  door  struck  broad¬ 
side  on.  Its  impact 
doubled  under  the 
striking  knife  and 
drove  the  steel  into 
the  Greek’s  own  fore¬ 
arm.  The  blood  spurted 
as  Selensi.  swept  from 
his  feet  was  cata¬ 
pulted  back  among  his 
menials. 

Outremont  paused 
not  a  moment.  Four 
racing  strides  he  took 
across  the  cluttered 
scullery,  jumped  feet 
foremost  against  the 
hack  door  and  shot  out 
like  a  base  runner  slid¬ 
ing  for  the  bag.  He 
tobogganed  down  the 
snowy  bank,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  he 
had  left  his  dog  team. 
In  a  flash  he  righted  the  sledge  from  its  anchored 
position  on  its  side  and  threw  himself  upon  it. 
“Mush !”  he  yelled  to  the  dogs.  "Mush  !” 

He  plied  the  whip,  and  the  huskies  dashed  into 
a  gallop,  while  the  cries  of  the  baffled  Grecian  army 
rose  in  his  wake.  Bareheaded,  aproned,  white-capped, 
and  armed  to  the  teeth  came  the  pursuers,  running 
down  the  main  street  of  Fircle  City  and  out  on  the 
Yukon  trail.  A  mile  up  river  they  chased  Gayle, 
Selensi  in  the  lead.  The  restaurant  owner’s  right 
arm  was  wrapped  in  a  cook’s  smock,  but  in  his  left 
hand  he  held  the  ugly  pisjol  taken  from  a  retainer, 
and  he  was  futilely  puncturing  the  frosty  air  as  he  ran. 

Frisco’s  carbine,  too,  barked  continually.  The  bul¬ 
lets  puff-puffed  the  snow  behind  Outremont.  so  that 
he  was  compelled  to  urge  his  dogs  to  greater  speed 
to  draw  away.  At  the  big  bend  above  the  camp  he 
slackened  and  looked  round.  The  Grecian  army  was 
outdistanced.  Its  component  members  were  standing 
still,  shaking  (heir  lists  in  vengeful  gestures.  From 
their  lips  the  vapor  went  out  like  smoke  as  they  jab¬ 
bered.  and  Gayle  knew  they  were  breathing  sinister 
threats  to  be  fulfilled  when  be  came  back.  But.  truly, 
he  had  no  desire  to  go  back.  ( Continued  on  ihhjc  '-!•>) 
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These  Altered  Times 

A  LOT  OF  I  S  GET  DISCOURAGED  with  the  United  States  because 
T\  we  do  not  keep  up  with  it.  We  hold  in  our  minds  some  depress¬ 
ing  fact  or  conclusion,  and  never  stop  to  find  out  whether  or  not  it 
is  still  true.  For  example,  a  good  many  politicians  and  some  editors 
keep  harping  away  on  the  assumption  that  all  business  men  must  be 
carefully  watched  and  regulated  lest  they  “do”  the  community  for 
their  own  benefit.  ()t  course  the  professional  Jeremiahs  are  fact  proof, 
but  the  amateurs  ought  to  note  a  certain  change  now  going  forward. 
The  editor  of  a  national  coal-trad®  journal  expressed  the  matter  verv 
well  when  he  pointed  out  that  a  few  years  ago  “we  simply  gave  the 
news  of  the  trade,  some  personal  items,  a  few  editorial  paragraphs, 
and  the  like  but  that  nowadays  his  readers  want  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  on  such  points  as  these:  “How  can  I  give  better  service?  How 
can  I  reduce  costs?  How  can  I  please  the  public  better ?”  No  doubt 
some  of  our  bright  young  journalists  will  be  able  to  prove  that  a  malign 
purpose  must  animate  anyone  who  asks  such  questions,  but  the  editor 
quoted  above  claims  that  his  readers  “are  eager  not  to  fleece  the  public, 
but  to  give  more  value,  more  service  for  a  dollar,  than  ever  before.” 

A  Change  in  Business  Purpose 

pHE  (  OAL  I  HAUL  is  not  alone  in  this.  Everyone  who  follows 
A  the  numerous  business  and  professional  conventions  that  are  held 
all  over  our  country  every  year  must  note  that  these  are  very  serious 
all  airs,  held  primarily  for  the  exchange  of  useful  ideas,  and  that  social 
and  other  forms  of  enjoyment  are  now  altogether  secondary.  The  hard- 
drinking  business  getter  is  not  what  he  used  to  be.  The  modern  method 
is  to  analyze  the  customer’s  real  needs  and  then  sell  him  what  he  really 
wants  not  what  he  can  be  wheedled  or  bamboozled  into  buying.  The 
effort  of  the  normal  trade  or  professional  journal  is  to  increase  the 
usefulness  of  those  reading  it.  With  all  its  faults,  ours  is  an  age 
of  progress,  and  much  of  it  is  progress  toward  service  and  justice. 
It  has  been  very  well  and  truly  said  that  the  promise  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  is  not  to  entertain  people  nor  to  move  them  to  tears 
or  laughter,  but  to  persuade  them  to  understand. 

The  Pork-Barrel  Rollers 

WoW  MANY  of  the  people  who  support  the  so-called  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress  are  aware  that  it  is  the  chief  influence  which 
comes  out  avowedly  and  frankly  in  favor  of  “pork”?  Its  purpose  is  to 
perpetuate  our  shameful  method  of  spending  money  on  waterway  im¬ 
provements  and  to  keep  the  barrel  as  near  hogshead  size  as  possible. 
And,  by  adhering  to  the  “pork”  principle,  it  has  hindered  rather  than 
heiped  the  sane  development  of  inland  navigation.  In  support  of  our 
statement,  and  particularly  for  the  edification  of  all  well-meaning  and 
patriotic  persons  who  may  happen  to  be  contributing  to  the  support 
o  ie  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  we  quote  this  paragraph  from  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  lobby’s  annual  convention: 

We  regard  the  policy  of  annual  river  and  liarhor  lulls  as  most  essential  to  the 
economical  prosecution  and  preservation  of  river  and  harbor  improvements  and 
commend  Congress  for  its  continued  adherence  to  this  policy  since  its  cstahlish- 
ment  several  years  ago.  But  we  firmly  aver  that  real  progress  in  the  building  up 

tfon  r  P;-'  hrenS1VVl  an  Water  Eansportation  as  supplementary  of  transporta- 
t  n  bj  rai.l  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demands  of  commerce  requires  that  such 
appropriations  should  be  for  not.  less  than  fifty  million  dollars  per  annum. 

Senator  Y\  eeks  of  Massachusetts  made  an  earnest  plea  for  a  commission 
v  ti  i  jurisdiction  over  all  Government  work  on  waterways,  and  authority 
to  make  up  the  annual  budget.  Congress,  he  said,  ought  to  pass  upon 
questions  of  policy,  but  should  appropriate  the  necessary  money  in  a 
ump  sum,  leaving  to  the  commission  the  expenditure  of  funds  upon 
individual  projects.  One  might  have  expected  that  part  of  his  speech 
to  be  greeted  with  a  few  handclaps,  but  there  was  not  a  murmur  of 
applause.  But  what  does  Senator  Weeks  think  a  lobby  is  for  anyway? 

Making  Neutrality  a  Fetish 

TjMjRMER  PRESIDENT  TAFT  has  again  shown  his  ability  to  get 

not°nhWf  +°U< CV’,th  P°Pular  sentiment  V  declaring  that  we  could 
!°  ?  (,ennan  "Hatton  of  Canada.  To  him  this  is  a  some- 

hardlv  he  Tn'  Tv  l6Sil1  pr°p0*i1ion’  bnt  hi*  fellow  countrymen  will 
loudly  be  able  to  divorce  it  from  the  notion  of  submarines  and  battle 

of'IT  °v  "*  ,ieat  Lak,es  an(1  forty-two  centimeter  guns  within  range 
of  the  Niagara  power  houses.  We  much  prefer  the  presen  1  unarmed 
condi I  ion  of  .hose  regions.  Yes.  (he  Kaiser  may  invade  Canada!  but 

i.  on i  guess  lhat  if  he  does  he  will  hear  from  the  people  of  the 
1  mted  States,  and  it  will  not  be  applause  either. 


Irony?  Oh,  No! 

P'DR  PRESIDENT,  Boies  Penuose.  The  Blairsville  (Pa.)  “Courier” 
A  explains  why:  “First,  he  has  come  forth  victor  in  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  campaigns  ever  waged”;  second,  this  victory  came  to  him 
in  a  business  campaign  third,  Boies  Penrose  is  courageous: 

He  has  kept 

The  whiteness  of  his  soul. 

To  quote  our  Pennsylvania  contemporary: 

Standing  on  tin1  solid  rock  of  Republicanism  ho  watched  unmoved  the  gather¬ 
ing  and  bieaking  of  a  wild  tempest.  .  .  .  Calmly  and  serenely  he  waited  for  the 
outcome  and  refused  to  desert  the  house  of  his  fathers  or  to  worship  strange  gods. 
To-day  the  wisdom  of  his  course  is  made  manifest. 

Wo  repeat:  For  President  in  11)1(5,  Senator  Penrose  of  Pennsylvania. 
II  is  none  too  early  1o  launch  this  boom.  Other  heroes  aspire  to  those 
laurels  which  Penrose  alone  merits.  There  is  lusty  young  Jo-Cannon 
ol  Illinois  for  one.  There  is  that  earnest  reformer  from  Illinois,  William 
I>.  McKinley.  At.  Barnes  of  Albany,  N.  \ .,  has  his  good  friends — 
Barnes  might  beat  Boies  to  it.  But  Penrose  really  comes  first — Penn¬ 
sylvania  s  purest  patriot,  the  protective  tariff’s  loyalest  sandwich  man, 
(he  Republican  statesman  whose  heart  is  oil,  whose  soul  is  steel. 

A  Boomerang  Policy 

nr  he  NEW  YORK  “TRIBUNE”  professes  perplexity  as  to  why 
A  it  is  chidden  for  its  bitter  and  unceasing  attacks  on  President 
Wilson.  Here  is  one  answer:  Other  journalistic  opponents  of  Wilson 
blame  him  for  what  they  consider  his  mistakes;  the  New  York 
“Tribune”  damns  him  out  wholesale  apparently  because  it  has  made 
up  its  mind  to  damn  him.  History  shows  that  this  policy  of  criti¬ 
cism  has  often  become  the  weapon  mentioned  in  our  caption. 

Vultures 

y\B()UT  THE  LOWEST  BUSINESS  we  know  of  is  that  of  selling 
aA  sick  people  medicines  that  cannot  better  their  condition  and  that 
may  do  them  harm.  The  newspaper  to  which  we  pay  our  compliments 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  has  recently  undertaken  a  campaign  against 
the  quacks  who  advertise  in  certain  New  York  journals — the  same  quacks 
"  hose  extravagant  claims  appear  in  carelessly  run  newspapers  the 
country  over.  The  “Tribune”  reporter  found  at  the  Riverside  Hospital 
on  North  Brother  Island,  New  York,  where  consumption  is  treated, 
that  the  following  medicines  were  most  often  used  by  the  patients 
before  they  began  to  have  the  disease  treated  properly  by  physicians: 

Eckman’s  Alterative,  Father  John’s  Medicine,  Pepto-Mangan,  S.  S.  S.,  Piso’s 
Cure  for  Consumption  (Tiso’s  no  longer  describes  itself  as  a  consumption  cure, 
but  its  insidiously  worded  advertisements  still  mislead  consumptives  to  use  it 
under  its  new  name),  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery,  Peruna,  Hyomei 
Creosat-Carbonate,  A.  D.  S.  cough  preparations. 

rhe  liagedv  ol  il  is  that  some  of  the  pale  shop  girls  and  other 
indoor  workers  who  waste  their  money  on  these  “remedies”  might 
have  been  saved  if  they  had  trusted  to  competent  medical  advice 
IVesh  air,  and  nourishing  food  instead  of  to  the  lies  and  half  lies 
ol  the  patent-medicine  kings.  The  list  above  is  what  we  call  a  roll 
of  shame.  Look  into  your  home  newspaper  and  see  if  it  carries  the 
advertisements  of  these  “cures.”  If  it  does,  write  a  little  letter  to 
the  editor  and  tell  him  what  you  think  of  it. 

Whisky’s  Work 

\X7HAT  MOST  IMPRESSED  the  newspaper  reporter  mentioned 
v  v  above  was  this:  “That  a  large  number  of  the  male  consumptives  at 
North  Brother  Island  volunteered  the  information  that  they  had  drunk- 
whisky  before  they  became  consumptive  and  after  they  learned  they 
had  the  disease.  ‘It  used  to  help  a  little,’  said  one  of  the  patients.” 
Wheezed  one  of  the  whisky-speeded  consumptives:  “The  only  medicine 
I  ever  took  was  booze.”  And  Dr.  David  Blfestone,  who  was  accom¬ 
panying  the  reporter,  added:  “That’s  probably  what  sent  you  here.” 
According  to  another  physician,  Dr.  F.  S.  Westmoreland,  director 
ol  the  hospital,  65  per  cent  of  the  consumptives  on  North  Brother 
Island  have  been  alcoholics.  “Whisky  is  a  menace  to  one  with 
weak  lungs,”  said  the  physician,  “and  a  positive  danger  to  consump- 

«°,f  T™6  this  staten,ent  takes  kssne  with  the  advertisements 
of  “Duffy’s  Pure  Malt  Whiskey,”  whose  prosperous  proprietor  used 
to  advertise:  It  Cures  Consumption.  Since  the  enactment  of  the  Pure 

hood  and  Drug  Law  the  advertisement  is  less  specific _ “Get  Duffy’s 

and  Keep  Well.”  The  man  who  makes  most  of  the  money  out  of  tin’s 
deceit  lives  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  A  generous  rake-off  is  made  by  the 
owners  of  the  newspapers  who  print  the  advertisements. 
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A  Poet 


How  Vodka  Was  Exiled 


K1, 


rvTrprV  II  ^  1  OST  HER  POET.  In  the  passing  of  Madison  Hf  HE  MAN  WHO  DID  IT  is  not  shown  in  the  cartoon  we  are  print- 
1 1  (.TvV  n;l  •  i ,  -v's  sweetest  voices  is  hashed.  Cawein  1  ing  this  week.  His  name  is  Michael  Dimitkovitch  Tchelishe^ 


,  VWEIN,  one  of  this  country's  sweetest  voices  is  hushed.  Cawein 
shared  the  lot  of  earlier  Southern  poets  in  never  achieving  a  nation-wide 
nonularitv.  Sweet  Sixteen  did  not  paste  his  verses  m  her  scrapbook, 
ardent  undergraduates  did  not  quote  him.  clubs  of  idle  women  ne\ei 
searched  for  his  concealed  meanings.  Neither  did  national  topics  nor 
pulsing  human  passions  move  him  to  such  quick  response  as  did 

Nature _ the  world,  of  birds  and  bees,  of  apple  blossoms  and  wood 

violets.  He  was  a  child  of  the 
Wordsworthian  tradition.  But  as 
Mr.  Howells  once  said,  though  his 
landscape  might  contain  no  human 
figure,  it  “thrilled  with  a  human 
presence.”  In  seven  lines  Cawein 
summed  up  a  large  part  of  his 
own  philosophy: 

Couhl  we  attain  that  Land  of  Faerie. 

Here  in  the  flesh,  what  starry  certitudes 
Of  loveliness  were  ours!  what  masters 
Of  beauty  and  the  dream  that  still 
eludes ! 

What  clearer  vision!  Ours  were  then 
the  key 

To  Mystery,  that  Nature  jealously 

Locks  in  her  heart  of  hearts  among 
the  woods. 

In  the  flesh  he  came  close  to  attain¬ 
ment  of  that  enchanted  domain.  In 
the  spirit  be  still  leads  on  toward 
those  starry  certitudes. 

Our  Candidates 

A  CULTIVATED  CITIZEN  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  Mr.  A.  Clifford 
Cage,  writes  in  to  say  that  ‘‘George 
Stallings's  story  in  Collier  s  v  ouhl 
make  an  excellent  brochure  for  em¬ 
ployers  to  give  their  men  in  creat¬ 
ing  a  work -together  spirit  in  an\ 
industry  or  business  enterprise." 

We  have  .also  thought  occasionally 
that  if  we  were  general  manager  ot 
the  universe,  with  autocratic  power, 
we  would  try  for  a  few  months  at  least 
the  plan  of  having  either  Connie 
Mack  or  George  Stallings  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  university.  They  might  not 
be  able  to  teach  the  students  a  great 


born  a  Russian  peasant,  house  painter  by  trade,  self-educated  and  a 
self-made  millionaire,  and  a  reformer  because  lie  cares  about  people. 
As  a  workman  he  saw  his  fellows  come  sodden  and  sick  to  their  jobs 
on  Monday  morning,  aclii in¬ 
dents.  As 


cm quarrelsome,  and  bound  to  cause  acci 
a  rising  property  owner  he  had  a  tenant  who  murdered 


his  family  in  a  drunken  frenzy. 


Tchelisheff  made  up  his  mind  to 
fight  this  evil  thing  that  was  eating 
the  life  out  of  Russia.  One  man 
against  a  monopoly  that  profited 
the  Government  over  $150,000,000 
per  year,  a  monopoly  that  gave  the 
Russian  autocracy  an  easier  job  in 
governing.  Could  any  crusade  be 
more  hopeless?  What  was  he  to  do 
against  this  devil’s  league  of  absolu¬ 
tism  and  alcohol?  But Tciielisiieff 
was  no  quitter.  As  village  coun¬ 
cilor.  mayor  of  the  city,  member  of 
the  Duma,  in  audience  with  theCzar 
— in  and  out  of  season  he  fought 
the  curse  of  vodka.  The  necessities 
of  the  great  war  made  them  listen 
to  his  argument,  the  Czar  signed, 
and  the  thing  was  done.  No  more 
vodka  in  all  Russia!  Once  again 
we  have  the  old  lesson  made  plain, 
that  one  strong  soul  outweighs  the 
world,  that  no  task  is  too  great  for 
those  who  take  it  up  in  righteous¬ 
ness  and  faith. 


Two  Errors 

WE  ARE  INDEBTED  to 
Alfred  E.  Braden  of  Ta 


Exiled 


Rollin  Kirby  in  the  New  York  “World- 


deal  of  Greek  or  geometry,  but  in  that  better  part  of  education  which 
consists  of  bringing  out  of  young  men  the  best  that  is  in  them,  these 
two  managers  of  baseball  teams  have  demonstrated  unique  ability. 

A  Chance  to  See 

THE  SMALL  AND  INTIMATE  PLAYHOUSE  is  more  in  line 
with  developments  of  the  drama  to-day  than  the  huge  auditorium. 
The  younger  generation  hardly  realizes  how  much  progress  there 
lias  been  in  theatre  architecture.  The  old  demand  for  seats  in  the 
“center"  is  less  heard  at  the  box  office  nowadays.  It  has  been  found 
that  a  fan-shaped  arrangement  of  seats  is  better  than  the  old  horse¬ 
shoe  auditorium,  even  if  it  does  not  hold  so  many.  Another  step 
forward  came  with  the  banishment  of  view-obstructing  posts.  Now 
that  galleries  are  built  on  the  cantilever  system,  no  posts  are  needed. 
This  means  less  to  the  matinee  girl  than  to  her  father  and  mother, 
who  can  remember  the  days  when  they  were  as  likely  as  not  to  be 
behind  a  post.  Then,  to  follow  doings  on  the  stage,  you  had  to  wag 
your  head  back  and  forth  like  a  living  metronome.  In  surroundings 
and  in  mechanical  aids  to  the  imagination  the  theatregoer  never  fared 
better  than  to-day.  Drama  is  all  that  is  needed. 


to  Mrs. 
acorn  a. 

Wash. ;  Mrs.  F.  M.  Handy  of  Pull¬ 
man.  Wash.;  C.T.  Bricket  of  Olym¬ 
pia,  Wash.,  and  about  a  hundred 
others  for  setting  us  right  on  an 
important  matter.  We  made  the 
mistake  of  saying  that  Washington 
was  one  of  four  States  which  went 
“wet”  at  the  recent  election.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  went  “dry."  The 
majority  for  the  prohibitive  amend¬ 
ment  was  18,632.  Perhaps  there  is  some  significance  in  the  fact 
that  an  unusual  proportion  of  those  who  have  written  in  to  voiiect 
us  about  this  are  women.  Mrs.  Braden  says:  "Me  are  a  progies- 
sive.  decent  State,  and  have  woman  suffrage,  which  means  that  rum 
is  to  be  ousted.”  That  is  right.  Where  women  have  the  suffrage, 
rum  is  sure  to  go.  An  exception  to  this  rule  seems  to  be  Cali¬ 
fornia;  but,  as  Mr.  A.  Clifford  Gage  of  Portland.  Ore.,  writes  us, 
“The  people  of  both  Washington  and  Oregon  are  singing  cheer¬ 
fully.  ‘It's  a  long,  long  way  to  California.’ Our  other  error  illus¬ 
trates  the  force  of  habit.  We  said  “James  H.  Keeley  of  the  Chicago 
‘Tribune.'  ”  That  would  have  been  correct  up  to  last  June.  But  a 
good  many  hundred  thousand  readers  of  both  papers  must  have  real¬ 
ised  that  we  meant  to  say  Keeley  of  the  Chicago  “Herald." 

Time 

MID  ALL  THE  WELTER  OF  TALK  about  the  new  year— the 


A5 


Why  Give  ? 

'EVER  was  there  such  a  bright  winter 


NEVER  was  there  such  a  bright  winter  for  the  tightwad.  As 
old  Frank  Adams  says:  “If  you  are  looking  for  an  excuse 
not  to  give  to  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund,  there's  the  unemployment 
situation ;  if  you  don’t  want  to  help  those  who  can't  get  work  here, 
there’s  the  Belgian  matter.”  You  can  find  almost  as  many  excuses 
for  stinginess  nowadays  as  Germany  found  for  invading  Belgium. 


pretty-pretty  sentimentality,  the  ponderous  preaching  about  good 
resolutions  and  swearing  off— one  great  fact  remains.  That  is  Time. 
Time  p'assed ,  Artemus  Ward  once  wrote;  it’s  a  sort  of  tray  Time  has. 
Here  is  one  thing  which  no  cynic  has  ever  been  able  to  deride  success¬ 
fully.  Ideals,  innocence,  love,  even  death,  have  been  targets,  but  no  sneer 
has  ever  touched  Time.  On  and  on  stalk  the  years— the  most  inexorable  of 
marchers.  Time  treats  all  alike — pugilist  and  debutante,  king  and  gutter 
snipe.  It  plays  no  favorites.  With  each  revolution  the  creeping  minute 
hand  puts  one  more  hour  behind.  Perhaps  it  is  well  that  no  normal  mind 
dwells  on  all  this.  It  is  better  to  realize  that  the  marching  morrows 
have  their  glorious  and  inspiring  side.  What  is  past  is  past,  beyond 
our  alteration;  but  the  future  is  always  just  ahead,  and  it  is  ours. 
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BEHIND  TWO  SCENES 


BY  CHARLES  BELMONT  DAVIS 

SKETCHES  BY  LOUIS  EANCHER 


i; 


T  WAS  wo  1 1  after 
.midnight  when  I 
reeenll.v  met  n  well- 
known  manager  just 
leaving  the  stage  door 
of  a  theatre  where  he 
was  producing  a  new 
play.  Save  for  a  line 
of  drowsy  chauffeurs 
patiently  waiting  by 
their  taxicabs  and 
limousines  for  the  per¬ 
formances  to  end,  the 
dark  and  gloomy  side 
street  w  a  s  deserted, 
and  the  disconsolate 
and  desperate  manager 
was  therefore  at  liberty 
to  speak  his  mind.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  tale,  the 
author  had  written  his 
play  half  an  hour  too 
long,  the  first  curtain 
had  to  be  held  for  an 
audience  that  was  half 
an  hour  too  late,  and 
what  lie  said  about  the 
stage  crews  who  had 
taken  half  an  hour  to  change  each  set  of  scenery  no 
reputable  journal  would  print.  There  was  no  help 
in  him,  and  in  conclusion  he  raised  Ids  hands  to 
the  purple  skies  and  said:  “Even  had  everything 
gone  right  I  would  have  been  lucky  to  have  paid 
the  expenses  of  the  show.  1  know  what  I  am  talk 
ing  about,  and  there  are  only  two  actors  in  New 
York  to-day  who  are  making  money,  and  their  names 
are  Montgomery  and  Stone.” 

I  think  it  must  have  been  this  remark  of  the  un¬ 
happy  manager  that  a  few  nights  later  led  me  to  the 
safe  harbor  of  the  two  young  men  who  had  so  success¬ 
fully  steered  their  craft  through  the  stormy  seas  of 
the  worst  of  all  theatrical  seasons.  On  my  way  up 
I Iroadway  I  saw  many  brilliantly  lighted  theatre  lob¬ 
bies,  but  I  knew  that  these  electrical  displays  were  only 
managerial  bluffs  and  that  the  theatres  housed  the 
wrecks  of  what  had  been  hoped  would  prove  great 
properties.  By  common  report  I  also  Mew  that  these 
failures  were  as  nothing  to  those  that  had  never  come 
within  hailing  distance  of  the  Metropolis  but  had 
foundered  and  sunk  in  the  provincial  seas. 

But,  as  one  approached  the  Globe  Theatre,  the  very 
neighborhood  seemed  fairly  to  exude  success.  One 
saw  it  in  the  long,  slow-moving  lines  of  automobiles: 
in  the  crowds  pushing  their  way  toward  the  lobby. 
The  colored  chasseurs  in  their  winter  uniforms  grinned 
luminously  as  they  threw  hack  the  carriage  doors;  the 
policeman  in  charge  swelled  out  his  chest  as  if  he 
were  proud  of  his  post  and  even  the  young  man  in  the 
box  office  refused  the  public’s 
good  money  i  n  a  civil  a  n  d 
courteous  manner.  The  crowds 
passing  through  the  brass  gate 
were  already  smiling  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  a  happy  evening 
and  gave  up  their  tickets  just 
as  if  they  had  not  paid  specu¬ 
lators  the  most  exorbitant 
prices  for  them — absurd  prices 
and  out  of  all  proportion  to 
these  war-stricken,  strenuous 
times.  The  manager  led 
me  through  the  warm 
pink-a  ml-gold  audi¬ 
torium  to  the  still 
warmer  stage  ablaze 
with  h  u  n  d  reds 
hundreds  of  white 
amber  lights.  ' 
scene  was  set  for 
toyshop  —  such  a 
children  dream  of 
mas  time.  From  outside  we 
could  hear  the  first  strains  of 
the  overture;  dozens  of  girls 
in  their  green  Chinese  suits 
lounged  on  the  stage  and  stood 
about  in  little  groups  talking 
to  other  girls  dressed  as  dolls 
and  any  and  every  kind  of 
mechanical  toy.  A  tiny  tot.  of 
eight  completely  buried  in  the 
costume  of  a  rabbit  ran  up  to 
'ue.  nulling  off  her  glove. 
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which  was  made  to  resemble  a  paw,  showed  me  a  ring 
of  which  she  was  enormously  proud.  It  was  a  tiny 
circlet  of  gold,  and,  not  being  an  expert  in  gems,  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  stone  that  decorated  it  was  a 
ruby  or  a  piece  of  red  glass,  and  it  really  mattered 
not  at  all,  for  the  child  was  not  nearly  old  enough 
to  know  the  difference  either.  Some  of  these  days,  if 
she  remains  on  the  stage  and  grows  as  old  in  her 
profession  .as  some  of  the  proud  young  women  who 
were  wandering  about  that  night,  it  might  make  a 
great  difference;  but  all  the  child  knew  was  that  the 
ring  was  a  birthday  gift  from  tin'  seven  other  little 
gii-ls  of  the  company,  and  that  was  quite  enough.  Just 
before  the  performance  began  there 
had  been  a  party  in  the  children’s 
own  dressing  room,  and  there  had  been 
cake  and  ice  cream,  and  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  tin1  ring.  As  long  as  the  over¬ 
ture  continued  to  play,  the  little  girl 
ran  about  the  stage  showing  her  gift  to 
the  beautiful  ladies  on  the  stage  and 
the  beautiful  ladies  under  beaded  eye¬ 
lashes  smiled  at  the  child  in  the  rabbit 
skins  and  made  much  of  her.  The 
kindly  interest  of  the  young  ladies  and 
that  of  the  doting  mother  who  followed 
the  tot  about  the  stage  seemed  to  he  a 
fairly  good  answer  to  those  who  do  not 
believe  that  children  should  be  allowed 
to  appear  behind  the  footlights.  I  have 
seldom  seen  a  child  more  thoroughly 
mothered. 

But,  of  course,  the  lines  of  this 
particular  stage  infant  had  fallen  on 
easy  places.  Through  a  combination 
of  circumstances  she  had  become  the 
youngest  of  a  very  large  and  happy 
family  of  actors  and  actresses  whose 
performance  was  the  “talk  of  the 
town  and  who  had  settled  down  in 
New  York  for  the  winter.  No  “road” 
for  these  players:  no  stuffy  hotels  and 
filthy  dressing  rooms  and  long  railroad 
jumps:  no  one-night,  stands  with  all 
their  wintry  horrors  for  these  lucky 
ones.  They  were  to  spend  the  long, 
cold  months  in  their  own  warm  homes, 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  there  was  the 
satisfactory  thought  that  their  hours 
of  toil  (if  toil  it  can  be  called)  were 
to  be  spent  in  one  of  the  most  beauti 
ful  and  luxurious  workshops  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

For  certain  reasons,  probably  those  of  economy,  the 
owners  and  managers  of  most  theatres  choose  to  still 
regard  the  actor  as  a  gypsy  and  continue  to  house  him 
as  such.  The  manager  will  decorate  his  auditorium 
with  every  comfort,  and  luxury;  he  will  light  his  stage 
with  every  known  electrical  device;  but  when  one  steps 
from  the  stage  to  “behind  the 
scenes”  one  is  apt  to  find  a  condi¬ 
tion  that  is  dirty  and  degraded. 
But  the  present  home  of  Messrs. 
Montgomery  and  Stone  and  their 
happy  family  is  not  at  all  like  this, 
flie  general  effect  is  much  more 
I  hat  of  a  very  modern  and  smart 
hotel  than  that  of  a  theatre.  Ele¬ 
vators  run  by  attendants  in  smart 
liveries  take  flu-  actors  to  and  from 
the  live  floors  given  over  to  the 
dressing  roo  m  s  .  The 
dressing  rooms  them¬ 
selves  are  charming, 
brilliantly  lighted;  a 
,e'  }  \  biff  dressing  table  for 

^ — -J  every  actor  and  actress 

in  the  company  and 
plenty  of  space  for  the  half- 
dozen  costumes  which  most  of  the 
gii-ls  wea  r  during  the  perform- 
ance.  In  case  a  particularly 
quick  change  is  necessary,  there 
are  rooms  for  this  purpose  under 
the  stage.  The  nickel  and  enamel 
washslands  tlia  t  decorate  I  ho 
rooms  are  worthy  of  any  lady’s  boudoir, 
and  if  Mr.  Stone  or  Mr.  Montgomery 
work  too  hard  and  need  reviving,  there 
is  a  beautiful  shower  bath  at  the  end 
of  their  luxurious  quarters.  Just  off 
the  O.  P.  side  of  the  stage  there  is  a 
small  room  where  the  manager  and  bis 
assistants  make  their  headquarters. 


Here,  in  times  of  distress,  they  count  their  losses  and 
refuse  five-dollar  loans  to  impecunious  chorus  girls; 
but  in  such  a  prosperous  season  as  the  present  one 
the  room  is  used  as  a  general  meeting  place — a  sort  of 
l  ouit  where  any  member  of  the  company,  whether  it 
is  one  of  the  thousand-dollar-a-week  stars,  or  a  spe¬ 
cialty  performer  at  a  salary  of,  let  us  say,  three  hun¬ 
dred,  or  a  chorus  girl  at  twenty-two  to  thirty  dollars  a 
week,  is  entitled  to  have  his  or  her  say.  It  was  in  Ibis 
room  that  I  met  at  least  all  of  the  heads  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  as  well  as  many  of  the  more  lowly  memliers  of 
t  lie  organization.  For,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  an 
organization,  and  like  all  organizations  has  its  mere 

human  cogs  and  its  men 
and  women  of  real  brains 
and  ability  who  have  spent 
’  ’  years  in  its  service  and 

have  received  their  proper 
reward.  For  instance  there 
are  the  children  looked 
after  by  the  matron ;  the 
ballet,  young  girls  of  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  who 
during  the  s  u  m  m  e  r 
months  are  given  f  r  o  e 
instruction  in  the  classic 
dances  and  when  the 
season  is  on  earn  fifteen 
dollars  a  week  :  the 
comedy  band  who  descried 
vaudeville  to  win  more 
fame  and  fewer  dollars 
just  to  be  connected  with 
a  Broadway  success ;  the 
chorus  which  is  technically 
divided  into  “dancers,” 
“  hi  ediu  in  s ,  ”  and  "show 
girls,”  and,  then  the  swells 
of  the  trouiie — the  prin¬ 
cipals  and  the  “small  part" 
people  who  get  salaries  that 
run  from  forty  dollars  a 
week  to  well  up  into  the 
hundreds,  and  of  whom  a 
large  number  have  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  chorus  of  this 
same  organization. 

-Miss  Agnes  McCarthy  is 
the  youngest  member  of  the 
“Chin-Chin”  company  who 
speaks  lines,  and  should 
therefore,  I  presume,  be  classed  as  a  principal.  Miss 
McCarthy  carries  her  responsibilities  and  her  ten 
years  easily,  and  she  graciously  submitted  to  an 
inteniew  as  part  of  the  day’s  work.  Agnes  began 
her  stage  career  two  years  since,  and  has  always 
been  rather  remarkable  in  that  footlights  have  no 
more  terrors  for  her  than  sunshine  in  a  nursery  has 
tor  other  children.  She  also  has  very  strong  ideas 
as  to  the  line  of  parts  she  wants  to  play  eventually. 
When  I  asked  her  whether  in  the  present  produc¬ 
tion  .she  would  rather  play  the  part  of  the  “God¬ 
dess  of  the  Lamp”  or  of  “Violet  Bond,”  the  ingenue 
role,  Miss  McCarthy,  from  her  perch  on  a  high  chair, 
glanced  down  at  her  very  rotund  little  figure  and  ad¬ 
mitted  that  she  was  entirely  too  stout  to  plav  either 
of  them. 

“Besides,”  Agnes  went  on  to  explain,  “I  only  care 
for  parts  where  I  can  plead.  Now  the  leading  lady 
in  the  “Argyle  Case”  is  pleading  all  the  time. 
That  would  be  a  good  part  for  me.” 


Montgomery  and  Stone  as  Slaves  of  the  Lamp 


Ambitious  Agnes 


THFy  youthful  actress  also  spoke  well  of  Miss 
Maude  Adams  and  Peter  Ban  and  allowed  that  if 
it  were  not  again  for  her  fatal  fatness  she  would  like 
to  include  the  Barrie  masterpiece  in  her  rejiertoire. 
There  is  a  character  in  “Chin-Chin”  called  Peter  Pen- 
sum,  and  in  one  of  her  speeches  Agnes  has  to  mention 
the  name.  So  great  is  Agnes’s  love  for  Peter  Ban, 
however,  that  she  always  substitutes  the  name  Peter 
Ban  for  Beter  Penguin,  and  the  pleadings  of  her  mother 
or  the  arguments  of  the  stage  manager  have  so  far 
failed  entirely  to  move  her.  When  Agnes  had  ex¬ 
pressed  her  views  on  this  and  various  other  stage  sub¬ 
jects,  she  climbed  down  from  her  chair  and  bade  me  a 
courteous,  if  grave,  farewell.  For  the  sake  of  the  drama, 
I  hope  that  Agnes  develops  into  a  slim  young  lady  and 
gets  all  the  “pleading”  parts  her  heart  desires. 

The  next:  principal  who  wandered  into  the  little  ollice 
was  Miss  Helen  , Falconer,  and  I  can  imagine  no  ollice 
that  this  young  lady’s  presence  would  not  illuminate. 
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,  Falconer,  however,  is  not  so  interesting  on  ae- 
it  of  her  youthful  beauty,  which  is  beyond  dispute 
for  which  she  is  not  responsible,  as  she  is  for  her 
■ent  position  for  which  she  is  entirely  responsible. 

’  reeently  she  was  in  the  chorus  of  this  same  com- 
v,  and  not  being  satisfied  to  be  a  chorus  girl  all 
life  she  learned  to  sing  and  to  do  all  kinds  of 
ring  and  how  to  read  lines  so  that  they  could  be 
rd  beyond  the  first  row.  When  Elsie  Janis  left  the 
pany  last  spring,  Miss  Falconer  through  a  deal  of 
1  W  ork  was  ready  to  step  into  her  shoes.  So  well  did 
fill  the  shoes  that  now  she  is  the  leading  woman 
Broadway  success.  For  the  sake  of  the  many 
ng  ladies  who  are  unhappy  in  their  present 
ilcyment  and  are  considering  a  stage  life  it 
jerhaps  best  to  state  that  without  natural 
nt  and  extreme  good  looks  all  the  hard  work 
he  world  will  not  land  a  chorus  girl  in  Miss 
[•oner’s  present  position.  But  that  makes  the 
A  work  no  less  praiseworthy,  especially  in  a 
fession  where  at  least  99  per  cent  of  the 
nen  have  no  thoughts  beyond  the  next  pay 
and  which  particular  young  man  is  going 
ask  them  out  for  Sunday  dinner.  For  in- 
ace,  one  of  the  best-looking,  certainly  one  of 
most  intelligent  and  unquestionably  the  most 
using  member  of  this  company,  is  a  chorus 
and  will,  no  doubt,  remain  a  chorus  girl. 

.  peculiarity  about  this  girl  is  that  she  has 
eal  sense  of  humor,  and  I  think  it  is  largely 
lack  of  this  quality  combined  with  the  nat- 
1  human  tendency  to  drift  that  keeps  the 
at  majority  of  chorus  girls  in  the  ranks, 
luring  the  performance  I  was  talking  to  one 
a  group  of  four  dancers  who  practically  lead 
chorus.  She  is  an  unusually  good  dancer  and 
•xtremely  dainty  and  altogether  charming  in 
appearance.  She  had  been  given  a  new  and 
y  pretty  dress  and  was  showing  it  to  anyone 
j  would  take  the  time  to  examine  its  charms, 
account  of  her  position  in  the  company  she  should 
•e  been  the  logical  understudy  of  Miss  Falconer,  but 
en  I  asked  her  if  such  was  the  case  she  admitted 
t  the  thought  had  never  occurred  to  her.  Then  she 
ndered  away  still  babbling  about  her  new  dress.  In 
3  same  company  there  is  another  young  woman  to 
om  I  would  unquestionably  give  the  blue  ribbon  as 
i  best  all-around  chorus  girl  in  America,  which 
ans  the  best  in  the  world.  I  have  never  heard  her 
d  a  line,  but  for  several  years  I  have  watched  her 
rk  behind  some  of  the  best  known  and  most  suc- 
sful  actresses  in  musical  comedy.  During  this  time 
lannot  remember  an  occasion  when  she  could  not 
g  as  well  and  was  infinitely  better  looking,  a  better 
ticer,  and  had  more  personality  in  her  work  and 
re  charm  than  the  principal  who  stood  in  front  of 
r  and  got  ten  times  her  salary.  The  psychology  of 
s  type  of  girl  I  have  never  understood,  but  from 
>  managerial  standpoint  she  is  of  infinite  value  and 
a  product  of  the  United  States  and  the  stage  of  no 
ier  country  in  the  world  has  anything  like  her. 


a  week  and  to  try  to  forget  forever  those  awful  Satur¬ 
day  night  trunk  packings  and  the  long  music  rehearsal 
every  Monday  morning  at  ten  o’clock. 

After  my  night  at  “behind  the  scenes”  at  “Chin-Chin,” 
I  carried  away  many  pleasant  thoughts,  but  among  a 
confusion  of  impressions  of  lilac  dresses,  -smiling 


A  Family  of  Folks 


*sy 


THE  “Chin-Chin”  company  there  must  he  at  least 
enty  girls  and  half  as  many  men  who  have  been 
tlier  for  three  or  four  seasons.  Some  of  them  are 
ing  parts  while  the  others  are  still  in  the  chorus, 
it  is  this  nucleus  of  old  friends  that  goes  so  far 
ird  giving  the  impression  to  the  outsider  that  he 
tnong  a  large  and  happy  family.  Of  course  every 
■  there  are  important  additions  to  the  family.  Last 
on  there  was  Elsie  Janis  who  divided  the  honors 
l  the  stars.  There  was  also  a  wonderful  quartette 
ionics  who  with  the  aid  of  a  panorama  gave  the 
ression  of  carrying  Cinderella  in  her  golden  chariot 
ly  miles  to  the  Trince’s  historic  ball.  When  the 
season  was  over  Miss  Janis  went 
to  gain  fresh  laurels  in  London, 
but  the  ponies  had  to  be  sold  to  a 
livery  dealer.  Recently  they  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  street  parade  drawing 
a  cart  on  which  appeared  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  a  new  cold  cream. 
Those  who  saw  them  say  that  the 
ponies  apparently  felt  their  down¬ 
fall  greatly  and  the. ignominy  they 
endured  over  their  war-time  job 
was  acute. 

The  new  recruits  to  the  family 
this  year  include  Belle  Story  with 
her  flute  imitations,  the  Brown’s 
clown  band,  both  from  vaudeville, 
and  a  beautiful  white  horse  from  a 
circus.  All  of  these  performers 
seem  most  happy  in  the  family  cir- 
The  white  horse  is  fat  even 
a  circus  horse  ;  the  Brown 
Brothers  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
playing  before  the  nobs  who  pay 
two  dollars  a  seat,  and  Miss  Story, 
dressed  as  the  fairy  queen,  wan¬ 
ders  about  behind  the  scenes  with 
her  magic  wand  and  never  tires  tell¬ 
ing  her  mimic  subjects  how  pleas¬ 
ant  it  is  to  play  only  two  matinees 


A  Member  of  Billy  Watson’s  Beef  Trust.  Says  Billy  Wat¬ 
son:  “I  want  to  give  my  audience  all  I  can  for  their  money  ’ 

ballet  girls,  teddy  bears,  leering  dragoons,  and  lovely 
Chinese  maidens  the  one  real  recollection  I  brought 
away,  the  impression  of  a  personality  that  burned  its 
way  straight  through  this  rainbow  of  a  thousand 
colors,  was  that  of  Fred  Stone.  Whether  clad  in  the 
somber  robes  of  a  mandarin  or  in  the  uniform  of  the 
gendarme  or  in  the  absurd  tulle  skirts  of  Mme.  Fall- 
offski,  the  tall,  gaunt  frame  of  this  extraordinary 
young  man  dwarfed  everything  about  him.  Ivan 
Caryll,  who  wrote  the  lovely  music  for  “Chin-Chin,  told 
me  he  would  rather  write  for  Stone  than  any  man  liv¬ 
ing  ;  managers  say  he  is  the  most  tractable  star  in  the 
country ;  the  principals  tell  you  that  in  their  scenes 
with  them  he  always  helps  them  to  his  own  detriment : 
chorus  girls  love  him  because  he  always  has  time  to 
teach  them  a  new  step,  and  the  grips,  and  stage  hands 
call  him  “Fred.”  There  is  no  question  that  Manager 
Dellingham  has  the  knowledge  of  how  to  build  up  a 
wonderful  structure  for  a  smart,  clean,  colorful  en¬ 
tertainment,  but  Stone  is  the  foundation,  girders,  and 
roof  of  this  theatrical  structure.  He  is  the  controlling 
spirit  behind  the  scenes  as  he  is  on  the  stage,  and  to 
arrive  at  any  idea  as  to  how  hard  he  works  on  the 
stage  one  must  watch  him  from  behind  the  prosce¬ 
nium.  Never  have  I  seen  an  actor  who  worked  more 
conscientiously  or  took  his  labors  more  seriously.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  day  preceding  the  night  that  I  watched  him 
from  the  wings  he  had  been  shooting  ducks  from  a 
small  skiff.  His  legs  were  sore  and  stiff  and  he  got 
an  idea  that  he  was  not  dancing  as  well  as  he 
should  and  he  rushed  about  apologizing  to  everyone 
and  was  quite  inconsolable.  One  of  his  most  strenu¬ 
ous  efforts  is  a  dance  he  does  with  little  Violet  Zell 
near  the  end  of  the  first  act,  and  in  which  he  handles 
her  very  much  as  he  would  a  rag  doll. 


Strenuous  Success 
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1  LOOKED  on  at  this  extraordinary  physical  effort 
from  the  first  entrance,  and  I  could  therefore  see 
Stone  both  on  and  off  the  stage.  When  he  was  in  sight  of 
the  audience  he  was  apparently  unconscious  of  every¬ 
thing  except  his  dance,  but  the  moment  he  and  his 
partner  had  disappeared  behind  the  proscenium  arch, 
his  only  thought  was  of  the  girl.  Panting  and  trem¬ 
bling  from  his  exertions  he  was  as  gentle  with  her  as 
a  child  would  be  with  a  new  doll.  To  the  applause 
that  rolled  across  the  footlights  he  paid  no  heed  at  all, 
but  inquired  eagerly  if  she  was  quite  sure  he  had  not 
stumped  her  toe  or  broken  her  nose  or  strained  her 
wrist.  To  all  of  these  anxious  inquiries.  Miss  Zell 
would  laugh  and  say  that  she  had  never  felt  better  in 
her  life.  And,  then,  when  the  moment  had  arrived 
for  the  encore,  Stone  would  seize  the  little  figure  in 
his  steel  arms  and  dash  back  on  the  stage,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  make  a  human  mop  of  her.  Although  it  was 
the  fourth  week  of  the  engagement  the  company  and 
even  the  grips  still  gathered  about  the  wings  to  watch 
“Fred”  work  and  a  greater  compliment  than  this  no 
actor  knows.  It  was  this  intimacy  that  existed  be¬ 
tween  Stone  and  his  kindly,  genial  partner  Montgomery 
and  the  people  who  worked  with  them  rather  than 
for  them  that  made  the  company  seem  so  much  to  me 
like  one  big  happy  family.  And  then,  too,  in  these 


war  times  a  success  that  assures  an  actor  his  salary 
every  week  and  a  home  in  the  big  city  for  six  months 
is  rare  indeed  and  liable  to  warm  one's  heart.  It  was 
with  real  regret  that  I  took  my  leave  of  this  modern 
fairyland,  peopled  with  its  joyous,  brilliantly  dressed 
crowds  of  merrymakers.  The  three  hours  they  spend 
every  night  behind  the  scenes  were  apparently  not  re¬ 
garded  as  work  at  all  but  merely  as  a  pleasant  way  of 
passing  the  evening.  Even  the  stage  doorkeeper  who 
was  gayly  bedecked  in  a  uniform  of  blue  and  much 
gold  lace,  and  who  showed  me  the  door  was  civil  and 
smiling,  and  who  before  ever  heard  of  a  smiling  civil 
stage  doorkeeper?  As  the  crow  flies  it  is  not  far  from  the 
Globe  to  the  next  playhouse  I  visited  that  night, 
jut  in  many  ways  the  two  theatres  are  very  far 
apart.  The  Olympic  lies  on  Fourteenth  Street  be¬ 
tween  the  historic  Academy  of  Music  and  the  old 
Tammany  Hall  building,  and  is  the  New  York 
home  of  old-time  burlesque.  The  bills  in  front  of 
the  theatre  announced  the  attraction  as 
the  “Beef  Trust”  and  as  an  added  induce¬ 
ment  there  was  “M’lle  Carmen  —  Some 
dancer.”  Thesmall,  ill-lighted,  grimy  audi¬ 
torium  was  packed  with  many  men,  and 
boys,  and  a  very  few  women.  There  is  no 
more  faithful  clientele  than  that  of  the 
burlesque  houses.  In  the  “wheel”  to  which 
the  Olympic  belongs,  there  are  thirty- 
eight  theatres  and  thirty-eight  companies 
and  therefore  for  the  regular  season  there  is  a 
change  of  bill  every  week.  But  the  shows  vary 
but  little.  There  is  an  Irish  comedian  and  a  Jew 
comedian  and  a  Dutch  comedian,  three  or  four 
•soubrettes  and  a  chorus  of  twenty  to  thirty 
women.  This  particular  entertainment  is  known 
as  the  “Beef  Trust”  because  the  women  are 
chosen  especially  for  their  huge  size.  When  I 
asked  the  proprietor,  who  is  also  the  chief  come¬ 
dian  of  the  company,  why  he  employed  only  big 
women,  he  said :  “Because  I  want  to  give  my  au¬ 
dience  all  I  can  for  them  to  look  at  for  their  money.” 

If  the  auditorium  was  foul  with  stale  tobacco  smoke 
and  the  dust  and  dirt  of  ages,  “behind  the  scenes”  was 
worse.  The  grimy,  whitewashed  walls  pressed  close  in 
on  the  small  stage.  Many  of  the  bedraggled  costumes 
of  the  women  were  hung  on  rows  of  hooks  attached  to 
the  back  of  the  scenery.  The  only  dressing  room  I  saw 
was  that  of  the  actor-manager  and  presumably  the 
best  of  them.  It  was  so  small  that  two  trunks  and  a 
couple  of  rickety  chairs  crowded  us  uncomfortably. 
For  a  dressing  table  there  was  a  long  shelf,  littered 
with  cigar  stumps;  and  a  wavering  flame  of  gas 
lighted  a  small  begrimed  mirror.  During  one  of  his 
waits  the  actor-manager  told  me  something  of  himself. 

“I’ve  been  in  the  burlesque  business  for  thirty 
years,”  he  said.  For  a  moment  he  interrupted  himself 
to  glance  about  the  cramped,  cell-like  room.  “Thirty 
years  of  this.  But  I  own  a  theatre  and  three  shows 
besides  the  ‘Beef  Trust.’  ”  To  prove  his  assertion  he 
dove  into  a  trunk  and  came  back  with  three  checks — 
the  profits  of  the  other  three  companies  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  week.  They  showed  a  total  of  over  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars.  But.  as  he  said  himself.  “I’m  the 
king  of  the  burlesque  business.”  And  then  he  went  on 
to  explain  that  the  Olympic  was  not  in  the  chain  of 
theatres  where  he  usually  played,  and  that  his  place 
was  at  the  Columbia  on  Broadway.  Two  ladies  not  in 
their  first  youth  and  each  weighing  at  least  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  pounds  drifted  into  the  room  and  were 
introduced  by  their  names  in  the  play,  "The  Queen” 
and  “Beatrice  the  Spanish  Maid.”  Both  ladies  were 
gracious,  almost  flirtatious  in  their  manner.  When 
they  heard  I  was  a  newspaper  man  their  efforts  to 
please  redoubled  and  they  smiled  at  me  under  their 
heavily  rouged  faces  and  showed  a  sufficient  number 
of  golden  teeth  to  put  any  firm  of  night  dentists  be¬ 
yond  the  maddest  dreams  of 
avarice.  I  do  not  appreciate 
the  finer  social  distinctions  in 
the  burlesque  business,  but 
when  Carmen,  the  hooehee- 
koochee  dancer,  appeared  at 
the  dressing-room  door,  both 
the  Queen  and  Beatrice  the 
Spanish  Maid  fled  precipitately. 

During  a  somewhat  extended 
career  among  various 


kinds  of  theatrical  folk 
I  had  never  known  a 
muscle  dancer  and  so  I 
had  asked  to  meet  “Car¬ 
men — Some  dancer,”  and  that 
was  why  she  had  come  to  the 
dressing  room.  As  she  was  not 
a  member  of  his  company,  but 
an  added  attraction  in  whom 
the  comedian  had  no  interest, 
he  left  us  alone.  Of  all  kinds 
of  stage  performers  it  has  al¬ 
ways  seemed  to  me  that  the 
muscle  dancer  has  reached  the 
lowest  level.  Her  talent  con¬ 
sists  solely  in  a  control  of  her 
muscles,  and  its  only  object  is 
to  excite  the  worst  of  passions 
( Concluded  on  page  25) 
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In  All  The  World 

there  is  no  other  cigarette  like 
MECCA.  Quality  has  made 
it  the  largest  selling  brand  of  ciga¬ 
rettes  in  America  today.  A  won¬ 
derful  Turkish-Blend  of  the  world’s 
choicest  tobaccos — delightfully  mild, 
mellow  and  fragrant  —  all  that  a 
perfect  cigarette  should  be. 


In  the  Oval  Foil  Package 

20  for  10c 


Perfect  Satisfaction 


MECCA  gives  its  millions  of 
critical  smokers” Perfect  Satisfaction.” 
It  has  steadily  grown  in  spite  of  the 
fiercest  competition  the  cigarette 
world  has  ever  known.  Its  quality 
will  force  you  to  forget  its  price. 
Compare  it  and  be  convinced. 
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BARBARA  was  always  a  little  late  to  breakfast 
not  because  she  did  not  know  how  to  be  on  time 
because  Anita’s  nerves  were  steadier  after  she  h 
a  first  cup  of  coffee.  The  next  morning  she  did 
pear  till  Mammy  Kate’s  last  batch  of  cakes  was 
carried  in.  She  had  scarcely  taken  her  place 
at  the  table  when  there  came  the  clatter  of 
hoofs  on  the  gravel  drive.  She  dropped  lie 
eyes,  confused.  Anita,  looking  out,  said 
in  a  pleased  shrill  tone :  “Well,  I  declare ! 

Here’s  Huntley  Rhodes  before  breakfast 
is  over.  He  certainly  is  devoted.” 

She  looked  at  Barbara  with  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  smile.  The  girl  summoned  a 
pinched  smile  in  reply.  It  was 
strange,  she  thought;  there  had  been 
no  change  in  her  since  yesterday,  yet 
she  had  become  of  some  consequence 
in  Anita's  eyes.  Perhaps  other  people 
would  feel  the  same  way.  Sometimes 
now  they  said,  “Poor  little  Barbara 
Langworthy.'’  They  would  not  say 
“Poor  Mrs.  Huntley  Rhodes.” 

The  hoof  beats  had  ceased.  Barbara 
know  exactly  how  Rhodes  was  dis¬ 
mounting — a  little  stiffly,  his  upper 
lip  compressed  with  the  effort.  Anita 
rose  from  the  table,  saying:  “Come 
into  the  drawing  room  when  you’re 
ready,  honey.” 

When  Barbara  appeared  in  the 
drawing  room,  she  wore  her  quaint 
blue  garden  hat,  and  carried  the 
clipping  shears.  She  looked  absurdly 
young  and  helpless  as  she  came  timor¬ 
ously  through  the  door.  Rhodes’s  kind 
face  took  on  an  expression  of  devotion 
and  protectiveness.  Anita  wished  that 
Rhodes  were  a  little  nearer  the  child’s 
age.  Barbara  gave  her  h  a  n  d  to 
Rhodes  gravely,  and  said  to  Anita : 

“Sister,  you  told  me  yesterday  that 
you  wanted  me  to  cut  the  rest  of 
the  roses.” 

“1  reckon  it’s  the  last  crop,”  Anita 
said.  “Don’t  you  want  to  rest  a  little  be¬ 
fore  you  start?” 

“Chatting  roses  isn’t  work.”  Barbara  replied. 

“Y>  i  ought  never  to  have  anything  harder 
than  that  to  do,”  Rhodes  said,  and  his  tone 
bespoke  a  determination  that  she  should  not. 

Barbara,  her  head  lowered  a  little,  went  into  the 
hall.  Anita  followed  her  as  far  as  the  front  door. 

“Take  good  care  of  her,”  she  said  to  Rhodes,  a 
touch  of  regret  in  her  voice. 

Rhodes  reddened,  for  he  was  very  sensitive.  He 
walked  silently  beside  Barbara,  down  the  drive  and  into 
the  garden.  It  was  Barbara  who  spoke  first,  directing 
his  attention  to  a  gleaming  silver  cobweb,  screening  a 
deep-green  bush.  "I  used  to  think  they  were  the  fairy 
queen’s  cloaks  spread  out  to  air,”  she  said.  “I  spent  a 
lot  of  time  in  this  garden  when  I  was  a  little  chap.” 
“You  ought  always  to  walk  in  a  garden,”  he  said. 

“I  know  every  inch  of  the  garden,  but  I’ve  never 
walked  the  full  length  of  a  city  street,”  she  said. 

.She  began  to  clip  the  roses  with  steady,  skillful 
hands.  He  took  the  flowers  from  her,  one  by  one, 
watching  her  movements  rather  wistfully.  Presently 
he  put  out  his  hand  for  the  shears,  and  drew  her  to 
the  decrepit  summer  house.  He  laid  the  roses  and 
shears  on  a  seat  and  then  he  said,  gently: 

“You  know  that  I  want  to  marry  you,  Barbara?” 
“Yes,  Mr.  Rhodes,”  she  said,  looking  at  him  with 
grave,  docile  eyes. 

He  thought  she  spoke  rather  in  the  voice  of  a  child 
who  has  learned  its  lesson  perfectly. 

“I  hope  the  thought  is  not  painful  to  you,  Barbara?” 
Barbara  sat  down  on  the  bench  and  looked  up  at 
him  with  troubled  eyes. 

“I  have  been  thinking  of  it  all  night.”  she  said 
slowly.  “Mr.  Rhodes,  I  don’t  love  you.  I  don't  love 
anybody  that  way — I  never  have  had  a  sweetheart. 
I've  just  sat  by  the  road  and  watched  life  go  by,  and 
1  haven’t  taken  any  part  in  it.  I  don’t  feel  as  if  it 
tvas  ever  meant  that  I  should.” 

“That’s  because  you  are  so  young,”  he  said,  “but  I 
could  help  you,  Barbara.” 

She  lowered  her  eyes. 

“I  am  in  some  ways;  in  other  ways  I’m  old.  I  am 
as  good  a  housekeeper  and  nurse  as  if  I  were  fifty.” 

She  colored,  remembering  that  fifty  was  about  his 
age.  Then  she  went  on  quickly : 

“I  want  to  be  honest  with  you,  Mr.  Rhodes.  I  reckon 
I’m  not  v  fond  of  anybody  but  brother,  and  even 
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Then  she  went  on  quickly: 

“/  want  to  be  honest  with  you,  Mr. 

Rhodes.  I  reckon  I’m  not  very  fond  of  anybody 
but  brother,  and  even  brother  isn’t  very  real  to  me” 

brother  isn’t  very  real  to  me.  I  keep  thinking  of  him 
as  lie  used  to  be  when  father  and  mother  were  alive; 
it’s  the  younger  Gilbert  I  remember,  who  wasn’t  fat 
and  quiet,  but  who  sang  before  he  came  into  the  room. 
Nobody  that  I  know  to-day  seems  very  real,  or,  at 
least,  very  much  part  of  my  life — not  even  you.” 

“But.  after  all,  I’ve  seen  more  of  you  than  anybody 
else  outside  of  Gilbert  and  Anita,”  he  pointed  out. 

“lTes,  I  know  you  have;  we’ve  spent  hours  and 
hours  together  in  the  last  four  years  while  you’ve 
been  teaching  me  music,”  Barbara  said  with  a  troubled 
voice,  “and  that  is  just  what  distresses  me.  Since  I’ve 
seen  so  much  of  you,  why  haven’t  I  loved  you?” 

“Ah,  my  dear,  you  thought  I  was  too  old,”  said 
Rhodes  in  a  rueful  voice. 

BARBARA  blushed.  “To  think  of  as  a  sweetheart, 
yes,”  she  replied.  “But  why  haven’t  I  thought  of 
you  or  of  anyone  as  a  real  friend?” 

“It’s  because  you’ve  been  asleep,  Barbara,”  he  said 
slowly.  “You  haven’t  even  been  dreaming — I  don’t 
think  you’re  the  dreaming  kind,  for  I  never  see  you 
reading  novels.  You’ve  been  sound  asleep.” 

The  little  torches  of  her  mind  lit  up  her  face. 

“But  that’s  just  what  I  said  to  myself  last  night,” 
she  said,  “and  I  think  that  perhaps  if  I  were  mar¬ 
ried  to  you,  and  began  a  life  of  my  own,  that  I’d  grow 
fond  of  you.  I  don’t  say  that  I  could  ever  give  you  a 
sweetheart’s  love,  or  a  wife’s  love,  because  I  don’t 
know  what  they  are.  But  I  do  know  that  I  used  to 
make  brother  happy  until  the  last  year  or  two,  and 
perhaps  I  could  make  you  happy.  I  reckon  living  to¬ 


gether  is  just  a  habit,  and  if  you  keep  interested  in 
music  and  the  house  and  the  servants  and  people  and 
going  places,  it  can  be  made  a  pleasant  habit,  and,  if 
you  sit  back  in  your  chairs  and  don’t  try  to  think  of 
anything  to  say  to  each  other,  and  watch  the  clock 
for  bedtime,  then  it  becomes  a  dreary  habit.” 

“You’re  a  little  philosopher,”  Rhodes  said, 
“but  I  think  you’re  right,  Barbara — perhaps 
because  I  want  to  think  it  so  much.  I’ve 
loved  you  for  over  a  year  now.  It  was  a 
shock  to  me  to  find  that  I  did.  It  wasn’t  in 
my  scheme  of  things  to  love  a  young 
girl.  I’ve  been  looking  for  you  all  my 
life,  dear ;  it  isn’t  because  I’m  middle- 
aged,  and  want  young  life  about  me 
to  turn  back  time.  It’s  you  I  want, 
and  if  I’d  found  you  when  I  was 
twenty  I  couldn’t  have  loved  you  any 
more  deeply  and  honestly  than  I  do 
now.  I’ve  always  wanted  Barbara 
Langworthy.” 

Barbara  was  touched.  She  had  ac¬ 
cepted  the  fact  that  Rhodes  wanted  to 
marry  her,  but  she  had  not  realized 
how  much  he  loved  her.  And  if  he 
had  always  wanted  her — that  meant 
that  he,  too,  had  had  to  sit  on  one 
side  and  watch  life  go  by. 

“I’ve  got  a  young  spirit,”  Rhodes 
said.  “I  don’t  feel  my  age.” 

He  did  not  know  that  he  was  mak¬ 
ing  the  perennial  remark  of  the  mid¬ 
dle-aged,  but  Barbara,  for  all  her  in¬ 
experience,  guessed  that  he  was.  She 
felt  sorry  for  him,  and  more  friendly 
than  she  ever  bad  to  anyone  but  her 
brother. 

“I’m  really  not  used  to  young  )>eo- 
ple,”  she  said,  “I’ve  only  just  wanted 
them.” 

“You  shall  have  them,”  he  declared. 
“We’ll  go  away  w  here  we’ll  meet 
them,  and  then  we’ll  take  them  hack 
with  us.  I  shan’t  be  a  drag  on  you, 
Barbara — till  I  must.” 

The  eager  look  in  his  eyes  faded. 

“Till  I  must,”  he  went  on  slowly.  “Our 
family  is  short  lived,  but  that’s  no  sign  that 
I  shall  be.  When  you  are  fifty,  as  full  of  life 
as  I  am  now,  I  shall  be  eighty— an  old  man 
having  to  go  to  bed  right  after  supper,  and 
long  before  dawn  to  doze  in  an  armchair 
through  another  day.  Oh.  I’ve  thought  of  it.  Barbara, 
and  then  I  wonder  if  I’ve  the  right — -  And  yet.  it  isn’t 
you  that  would  have  to  be  my  nurse;  I  could  arrange, 
surely,  so  that  your  life  need  not  be  hampered." 

Barbara  looked  at  him  with  misty  eyes. 

“I  reckon  we’ll  be  safe  with  each  other,”  she  said, 
“if  only  we  put  each  other  first.” 

Rhodes  reflected  that  it  was  a  fine  ideal,  and  that 
probably  most  couples  started  with  it.  He  had  a 
whimsical  vision  of  the  ideal,  as  a  concrete  winged 
creature,  drawing  a  wedding  car  wherein  sat  two 
souls,  sweet  and  tender  and  light  as  air,  striving  to 
give  each  other  the  softest  corners.  And  then  some 
day  the  poor  ideal  felt  that  the  weight  of  the  car  was 
more  than  he  could  bear.  He  looked  behind  and  the 
white  souls  had  turned  into  two  critical  human  egoists, 
trying  to  appropriate  the  best  corners  for  themselves, 
and  passing  judgment  on  the  selfishness  of  each  other. 

“We  shan’t  fail,  as  some  people  do,”  he  said. 

He  held  out  his  arms  to  her,  and  Barbara  came  into 
them,  slowly.  He  kissed  her  cheek  tenderly;  then  he 
held  her  fiercely  to  him.  and  kissed  her  mouth,  her 
eyes,  her  hair.  Barbara  hadn’t  known  that  kisses 
could  be  like  that.  She  felt  frightened,  repelled.  She 
found  herself  pushing  Rhodes  away  with  all  her 
strength.  He  was  so  absorbed  in  his  own  emotions 
that  for  a  few  moments  he  was  unaware  of  her  re¬ 
sistance.  Then  he  released  her,  paling. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  my  darling.  I  frightened  you.” 

“Are  all  men  like  that?”  Barbara  panted. 

“When  they  love  women,”  Rhodes  said.  “But  I 
will  be  gentle  with  you,  dear.” 

Barbara’s  sense  of  justice  was  strong,  and  she  was 
not  a  selfish  girl. 

“I  didn’t  understand.”  she  said,  “and  of  course  I  want 
to  kiss  you,  Mr.  Rhodes,  but — but,  not  quite  so  much.” 

Rhodes  tried  to  cover  his  disappointment  with  a 
bantering  tone. 

“Gome,  let’s  bargain,”  he  said.  “How  many  kisses 
am  I  to  have?” 

“Two  when  you  come,  and  two  when  you  go  away?” 
said  Barbara  doubtfully.  “Is — is  that  less  than  usual?” 
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‘Barbara,  don't  try  to  think  what  is  or  is  not 
nal,”  Rhodes  said,  his  voice  a  little  stern.  '  (Jive  me 
,:,t  you  can  freely,  and  no  more.” 

•Suppose  we  say  a  few  in  between  and  kisses  on 
■>  cheek  not  to  count,  and  leave  the  rest  to  chance, 
rbara  said  with  a  brave  attempt  at  lightness. 

•You  are  a  good  child.  Shall  we  cut  the  rest  of 

He  gathered  up  the  roses  and  the  shears.  At  the 
orway  Barbara  hesitated:  then  she  put  her  arms 
out  his  neck,  and  kissed  him  exactly  as  she  kissed 
r  brother.  “I’m  going  to  be  ever  and  ever  so  good. 

?  whispered.  . 

He  leaned  his  cheek  against  her  brown  hair,  lie 
is  happy  in  a  wistful  way.  Barbara  was  his.  and  a 
in  of  fifty  must  compromise ;  he  had  a  fighting 
•nice  that  she  might  become  his  in  the  wa>  be 
in, ed  her.  “Come  along,”  he  said,  taking  her  hand 
d  swinging  her  out  into  the  path. 

Barbara  went  back  to  the  roses  with  a  sense  of  re- 
f  as  she  clipped  at  the  thorny  stems, 
adjusting  her  sense  of  marriage.  There 
mid  be  times  when  she  would  have  to  grit 
teeth,  and  bear  a  physical  nearness  that 
,S  repugnant  to  her.  But,  then,  she  often 
,1  to  grit  her  mental  teeth  at  the  nearness 
Anita’s  stinginess  and  bad  temper.  One 
ust  just  try  to  think  of  other  things  and 
sweet. 

She  must  begin  practicing  conversation 
th  him  at  once.  It  would  be  part  of  her 
reer  as  a  wife.  Barbara  was  really  con- 
lerably  interested  in  this  new  career;  it 
is  her  first  chance  of  something  important 
do. 

“Did  you  bring  any  news  this  morning V 
e  said. 

“How  could  I  think  of  news  with  you  at 
e  end  of  my  journey?”  Rhodes  asked.  "But 
did  bring  you  this,  dear;  it  was  my 
other's.” 

lie  drew  from  his  pocket  a  purple  plush 
[so,  and,  opening  it,  disclosed  a  magnificent 
amond  in  an  antique  Etruscan  setting. 

“Oh,”  breathed  Barbara,  “it  is  the  Rhodes 
amond!  Oh,  but  I  can’t  take  it  its  too 
tlendid  for  little  me.” 

“Years  and  years  ago,  before  there  was  a 
>u  in  the  world,  mother  gave  it  to  me  for 
hi,"  Rhodes  said. 

lie  put  it  on  her  finger,  and  Barbara  looked 
t  it  with  sparkling  eyes. 

•'I  can’t  help  loving  pretty  things,”  she  said. 

A  slight  shadow  crossed  Rhodes’s  face. 

“I  wish  I  had  more  money  than  I  have,” 
o  said.  “But  never  mind,  I'll  be  rich  some 
ay.  Meantime,  I've  a  jewel  case  full  of 
lings  that  any  princess  might  be  proud  to  wear,  but 
iat  aren't  good  enough  for  Barbara.” 

Barbara  gave  him  a  shy  glance.  It  was  not  dis- 
greeable  to  be  made  so  much  of  in  this  way.  It  was 
rmforting  to  know  that  there  was  some  one  in  the 
■orld  who  really  put  her  first.  Gilbert  wanted  to,  but 
is  bond  obliged  him  to  put  Anita  first. 

"There !"  she  said,  “now  we  have  so  many  roses  that 
ie  sweet  scent  will  give  Anita  a  headache.  Come 
ac-k  to  the  house  and  help  me  arrange  them.” 

They  passed  up  the  driveway  to  the  house.  Mammy 
late  was  in  the  hall,  and  she  caught  Barbara  to  hor¬ 
rent  bosom  and  crooned  over  her. 

“Mammy’s  baby  goin’  away  to  a  house  of  her  own. 
Yhat  mammy  gwine  do  widout  her  chile!” 

“You  come  along  with  her,”  Rhodes  said.  Barbara, 
little  tearful,  passed  into  the  drawing  room,  where 
mita  was  sitting,  her  nervous  hands  folded.  Gilbert 
ras  there,  too,  evidently  at  Anita’s  command,  rather 
measy,  and  embarrassed  at  their  obvious  waiting  for 
n  announcement. 

“It’s  all  right,”  Rhodes  said  gayly,  waving  the 
shears  with  a  jauntiness  that  seemed  to  Barbara 
nightly  absurd. 

Barbara’s  impulse  was  to  go  first  to  Gilbert.  But 
since  her  future  was  to  be  devoted  to  forgetting  her 
nvn  wants,  she  went  to  Anita  and  held  up  her  smooth 
•lieek.  Anita  pecked  at  it.  “Well,”  she  said  in  a  re- 
ieved  way,  “I’m  sure  you'll  be  happy,  Barbara.” 

Gilbert  kissed  his  sister  silently  and  then,  murmur¬ 
ing  something  about  the  horses,  he  left  them. 

“I  expect  I’m  in  the  way,”  Anita  remarked. 

“No.  you’re  not.  I’m  just  going,”  Rhodes  said. 

“Won’t  you  stay  to  dinner?”  Anita  asked. 

"I'll  come  back  this  evening.  I  must  give  Barbara  a 
little  leisure  in  which  to  get  used  to  being  engaged." 

He  was  a  dear,  Barbara  reflected,  so  considerate 
and  gentle.  She  kissed  her  hand  to  him  brightly,  and 
he  added  :  “Besides,  I  want  to  go  about  and  tell  every¬ 
one  what  a  lucky  man  I  am.” 

Barbara  kissed  him  good-by,  and  went  with  him  to 
the  porch,  where  she  watched  him  mount.  Then  she 
came  back  slowly  to  Anita.  “Now.  tell  me  all  your 
plans,”  Anita  said,  cpiite,  Barbara  saw.  as  if  she  were 
addressing  another  grown  woman  and  her  equal. 
“Plans?”  said  Barbara  vaguely. 

“Yes,  when  you’re  to  be  married ;  where  you’re  go¬ 
ing  for  your  trip.” 


"Oh  we  didn't  get  that:  far,"  Barbara  said  bur 
riedly.  "1  I  suppose  you  and  lie  will  arrange  that.” 

Anita  colored.  “Really.  Barbara,"  she  said  sharply, 
“Gilbert  and  T  are  not  handing  you  over  to  Huntley 
as  if  you  were  a  chattel.  You  don’t  have  to  marry 
him  unless  you  want  to." 

“I  want  to,”  Barbara  said.  Then',  in  order  to  ward 
off  any  intimacies  of  conversation,  she  held  up  her 
engagement  ring.  “See  what  he  gave  me.  ’ 

After  Anita’s  ecstasies  were  exhausted,  Barbara 
set  about  her  belated  household  tasks,  feeling  a  pleas¬ 
ant  sense  of  ease,  not  knowing  that  it  was  not  because 
she  was  engaged,  but  because  Rhodes  had  gone  home 
that  her  spirits  were  so  lightened. 

The  next  morning  had  all  the  warmth  of  spring. 
Rhodes  was  not  coming  till  the  afternoon,  and  when 
her  household  tasks  were  over,  Barbara  took  her 
hammock  and  went  deep  into  the  grove  to  try  and 
think  steadily  about  her  future.  She  was  afraid  that 
she  did  not  really  understand  fully  all  it  would  mean 
to  Stop  living  with  Gilbert  and  Anita,  and  begin  liv- 


The  Little  Street 

By  CHARLES  HANSON  TOWNE 
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I  WENT  to  the  little  street, 

1  The  little  street  where  she  died, 

And  it  seemed  to  me  as  1  turned  the  Square 
That  the  very  pavements  sighed, 

And  the  blinds  stared,  vacant-eyed, 

When  I  went  to  the  little  street. 

The  little  street  where  she  died. 

1  thought  of  the  days  when  she  leaned 
Out  of  the  casement  there. 

And  always  watched  for  me 

As  1  turned  from  the  quiet  Square; 

And  the  nights  when  1  watched  for  the  flare 
Of  her  lamp  at  the  windowpane  — 

A  beacon  through  the  rain. . . . 

Last  night  l  went  to  the  street. 

The  little  street  where  she  died, 

But  1  could  not  see  for  my  tears, 

The  house  of  love  denied. 

The  winds,  like  spirits,  sighed - 

Then  a  star  in  heaven  flashed 
Over  the  street  where  she  died. 


ing  with  Rhodes.  She  had  not  rested  well  the  night 
before,  and  after  she  had  hung  her  hammock,  and  was 
swaying  back  and  forth,  her  thoughts  began  to  wander, 
to  become  nebulous  and  remote;  a  gentle  humming 
chimed  in  her  senses  with  the  movement  of  the  ham¬ 
mock.  the  light  grew  dim.  and  presently  she  was  asleep. 

STEPHEN  THORNTON  came  through  the  grove,  tak¬ 
ing  a  short  cut  to  call  on  his  cousin  Anita.  lie  was 
allowing  himself  three  days’  vacation,  dating  from  that 
morning,  and  there  was  no  need  of  his  taking  the  short 
cut  so  far  as  time  was  concerned,  but  he  was  so  used 
to  husbanding  every  moment  that  the  habit  clung  even 


in  his  hour  of  leisure.  Thornton  had  almost  an  in¬ 
sanity  of  concentration.  When  he  worked,  he  worked 
furiously,  seeing  only  the  immediate  object  of  bis 
pursuit.  Friends  he  left  on  the  side-lines,  so  to  speak. 
They  must  wait  for  him  there,  or  they  might  go  on 
with  their  own  concerns;  but  they  must  expect  noth¬ 
ing  of  him  till  he  had  attained  what  he  had  been 
working  for.  His  cousin,  Mrs.  Langrel,  was  the  only 
exception  to  this  rule  of  neglect.  Except  for  the  uncle 
with  whom  he  lived,  Anita  was  his  only  other  near 
relative,  yet  for  months  he  had  not  been  to  see  her, 
had  practically  forgotten  her  existence.  When  he  had 
to  rest,  his  mind  was  a  blank ;  his  exhaustion  was  so 
complete  that  he  had  no  more  real  life  than  an 
automaton. 

This  second  day  of  Barbara’s  engagement  marked 
for  him  the  attainment  of  his  greatest  ambition.  He 
had  been  asked  to  go  into  partnership  with  a  brilliant 
rising  lawyer  in  Richmond,  who  did  a  great  deal  of 
corporation  work.  From  the  beginning  of  his  law 
course  he  had  had  just  that  ambition  in  mind;  he 
had  fought  toward  it  in  the  face  of  all 
sorts  of  threatened  defeat,  all  sorts  of 
mounting  obstacles.  His  tight  had  reminded 
him  of  the  progress  of  a  runner,  toiling 
heavily  against  wind  and  rain  with  set 
bands  clenched.  Now  he  had  won.  With  his 
elder  partner’s  prestige,  with  his  own  gifts, 
bis  good  voice,  his  forceful  oratory,  he  felt 
that  he  would  go  far,  that  there  need  indeed 
be  no  limit  to  his  success. 

He  was  relaxed  now,  alive,  after  months,  to 
the  people  who  for  so  long  had  been  no  more 
to  him  than  trees,  walking.  lie  had  called  on 
the  Streeters,  mindful  that  he  had  met  Lucia 
the  year  before  in  Richmond  and  had  assured 
her  that  when  she  spent  the  autumn  in  his 
countryside  she. would  find  it  hard  to  escape 
his  society.  But.  Lucia  and  her  father  had 
gone  home  the  day  before.  He  had  stopped 
in  front  of  Leonard  Hare's  office,  only  to 
find  the  door  locked,  the  sign  taken  down, 
and  the  window  blank;  some  one  told  him 
that  Hare  had  gone  with  the  Streeters.  He 
had  passed  Rhodes  going  to  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  to  get  a  basket  of  fruit  he  had  ordered 
for  Barbara,  and  commenting  to  some  one  on 
the  older  man’s  rejuvenation,  he  had  been 
fold  that  Rhodes  was  going  to  marry  Barbara 
Langworthy. 

Now  on  his  way  to  see  Anita  he  came  on 
Barbara  asleep.  Her  soft  hat  had  fallen  back 
from  her  brown  hair.  Her  eyelids  were  beau¬ 
tifully  modeled,  and  the  long,  heavy  lashes 
helped  to  conceal  the  fact  that  her  cheek 
bones  wore  too  high.  Her  red  lips  were 
parted,  and  their  lax  lines  made  her  face  seem 
pathetic  and  helpless.  One  little  hand  was  under  her 
head,  the  other  curled  up  against  her  throat.  She 
was- a  winning  picture  and  Thornton  gazed  long  at  her. 
He  knew  she  was  not  pretty,  yet  at  the  moment  she 
seemed  beautiful.  There  was  an  esthetic  strain  in 
Thornton;  as  he  looked  at  Barbara,  so  slim  and  re¬ 
laxed,  so  red  and  pale,  so  little,  under  the  gorgeous 
autumn  foliage,  she  became  to  him  not  at  all  Barbara 
Langworthy,  but  simply  the  sweet  alluring  vision  of 
all  girlhood.  Impulsively  he  bent  and  kissed  her. 

Barbara  opened  her  eyes  as  he  lifted  his  head ;  he 
saw  her  look  change  from  blankness  to  scorn.  She 
had  been  dreaming,  had  been  on  the  point  of  waking; 
she  had  thought  that  Rhodes  had  kissed  her. 

“I  supposed  you  were  a  gentleman,"  she  said  quietly. 
Thornton  flushed  with  anger  rather  than  with  em¬ 
barrassment. 

“Intentions  have  to  be  counted.  I  wasn’t  thinking 
of  you  at  all  when  I  kissed  you.  I’m  sorry,  of  course.” 

“Sister  Anita  is  up  at  the  house,”  she  said  with  an 
air  of  dismissal. 

“You  might  tell  me  that  you  forgive  me,”  Thornton 
said,  smiling  at  her  quizzically,  looking  very  big  and 
brown,  just  as  he  had  years  ago  when  he  had  come  into 
the  Grassmere  nursery  to  tease  her  and  laugh  at  her. 

"If  you  weren’t  thinking  of  me.  I  don’t  see  that  you 
need  my  forgiveness.”  she  said. 

“Honestly,  Barbara,  I'd  forgotten  that  you’d  grown 
up,”  he  said.  Then  his  face  darkened,  and  he  added : 
“Grown  up.  and,  by  Jove,  they  tell  me  you’re  to  be 
married.  But  that’s  only  gossip,  isn’t  it?  You’re  not 
going  to  marry  Huntley  Rhodes,  are  you?” 

Thornton  could  be  indirect  enough  when  he  wanted 
to.  but  he  was  also  capable  of  a  surprising  bluntness, 
lie  could  not  think  of  Barbara  as  anything  but  a 
child.  Knowing  nothing  of  the  conditions  of  the 
Langworthy  household,  he  supposed  that  she  was 
perhaps  playing  wirli  good  old  Rhodes,  and  that  some¬ 
body  ought  to  tell  her  to  stop  it.  lie  was  fond  of  good 
old  Rhodes.  If  she  were  in  earnest — then,  equally, 
some  one  ought  to  tell  her  to  stop  it.  Barbara  had 
not  been  in  Thornton’s  mind  for  months,  any  more 
than  Anita,  but  as  he  looked  at  her  now  In-  remem¬ 
bered  that  he  had  gone  to  school  with  her  brothers 
and  that  she  had  no  one  to  take  care  of  her  but  old 
Gilbert,  who  wasn’t  much  good. 

“It  isn’t  true,  is  it.  Barbara?”  he  insisted. 

Barbara  looked  at  him  (Continued  on  page  2s) 
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Cheer  and  Chill  Behind  the  Battle  Lines 


/////////✓////«////////// 


Above:  Soldiers  under  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  enjoying  a  little  vaudeville  while  waiting  to  be  called  to  the  trenches 
Below :  A  bivouac  in  the  snow  -  trench  soldiers  on  patrol  duty  getting  a  bit  of  warmth  from  a  brazier  just  after  a  blizzard. 


THOUGH  the  snapshot  at  the  left  was 
taken  on  a  sunny  day,  it  illustrates  very 
accurately  the  temperament  of  the  Czar’s  troops 
in  winter.  The  Russians  may  not  dance  and 
make  merry  all  the  time,  but  their  spirits  do 
not  go  down  with  the  temperature.  Being  used 
to  many  blizzards,  they  live  and  fight  as  cheer 
fully  in  December  and  January  as  in  June 
and  July.  But  not  so  with  the  belligerents 
of  more  southerly  climes.  When  the  French. 
British,  Belgians,  Servians,  Germans,  and  Aus¬ 
trians  are  not  fighting,  they  are  busy  trying 
to  keep  dry  and  warm,  and,  naturally,  they 
see  about  as  much  gloom  as  heroics  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  war.  The  snapshot  below  is  a  glimpse 
ol  winter  in  the  west.  Above  is  a  photograph 
of  a  Belgian  Boy  Scout  who  was  decorated  by 
King  Albert  for  crossing  the  enemy’s  lines  ten 
1  imes  and  causing  the  arrest  of  eleven  spies. 
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The  Climax  in  the  Orient 

TN  THE  snapshot  above  Japanese  artil- 
^  lew  is  seen  bombarding  Tsing-tao  from 
(lie  crest  of  a  mountain  overlooking  the 
city.  The  camera  was  snapped  as  tin* 
gunners  were  preparing  to  fire  their  last 
shot,  just  before  the  German  redoubts 
were  stormed.  The  cloud  of  smoke  is 
from  burning  oil  tanks  on  the  water 
front.  The  final  attack  was  probably  the 
most  picturesque  battle  of  the  war.  Japa¬ 
nese  and  British  artillery  hurled  shells 
from  the  mountain  tops  while  the  Japa¬ 
nese  infantry  fought  its  way  downhill 
to  the  German  trenches  and  the  allied 
fleet  hammered  the  forts  on  the  penin¬ 
sula.  The  Germans  fought  desperately, 
but  they  were  outnumbered  seven  to  one. 


Copyright  by 
Brown  Bros. 


VICE  ADMIRAL  VON  SPEE,  who  lost  his  life  when  his  flagship, 
the  Scharnhorst,  as  well  as  the  Gneisenau  and  the  Leipzig  were 
sunk  by  a  British  fleet  off  the  Falkland  Islands  in  the  South  Pacific 


Germany* s  Guard  in  Belgium 


TJELOW  is  a  sunset  silhouette  of  Ger- 
man  sentries  on  the  bank  of  the 
Yser  River  in  Belgium.  The  Germans 
are  preparing  for  a  desperate  stand 
in  case  they  are  turned  by  the  Allies 
in  a  big  offensive  campaign  which  is 
being  planned  as  we  go  to  press.  If  the 
invaders  are  beaten  back,  Belgium  will 
suffer  another  baptism  of  fire.  Maeter¬ 
linck  makes  this  prediction :  “The  ad¬ 
mirable  Grand  Place,  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
and  the  Cathedral  of  Brussels  .  .  .  are 
mined.  A  spark  will  make  one  of  the 
artistic  marvels  of  Europe  a  mass  of 
ruins  like  those  of  Ypres,  Malines,  Lou¬ 
vain.  A  little  after,  and  Bruges,  Ghent, 
and  Antwerp  will  meet  the  same  fate.” 
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U  .  S  .  FIRST 

A  Duty  As  Well  As  An  Opportunity 


If  you  think  “U.  S.  First”  sounds 
either  selfish  or  boastful,  do  not  pass 
final  judgment  until  we  have  analyzed 
it  as  we  see  it. 

The  United  States  is  not  first  in 
everything — and  probably  never  will 
be — much  Fourth-of-July  oratory  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  We 
always  shall  take  second  or  lower  place 
in  a  sufficient  number  of  things  to 
keep  us  properly  humble  toward  our 
own  achievements  and  duly  respectful 
toward  the  excellences  of  other  nations. 

A  proper  balance  of  pride  in 
one’s  self  and  respect  for  others  is 
a  salutary  condition  for  nations  and 
men.  One  of  our  weaknesses,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  a  lack  of  just  pride 
in  our  own  manufacturing  achieve- 

a 

ments  and  a  quite  disproportionate  re¬ 
spect  for  everything  bearing  the  word 
“imported”.  So  great,  in  fact,  has 
been  our  respect  for  the  word  that  a 
good  many  fairly  honest  men  have 
thought  it  no  sin  to  give  us  what  we 
demanded,  and  therefore  have  stamped 
the  magic  symbol  upon  goods  made  in 
this  country. 

We  do  not  condone  the  practice — we  con¬ 
demn  it  quite  as  strongly  as  we  would  condemn 
the  man  who  signed  another  man’s  name  to  a 
check  hut  we  do  say  that  there  would  have 
been  no  occasion  and  no  opportunity  even  for 
the  unsci  upulous  to  take  such  advantage  of  us 
if  we  had  built  up  in  this  country  heretofore  a 
sane,  healthy  and  legitimate  regard  for  American 
goods,  based  upon  their  merits. 

Colliers  holds  no  brief  for  goods  made 
anywhere  unless  they  are  good  goods,  truthfully 
repiesented  to  the  public  and  sold  at  fair  prices. 
Collier  s  plea  foi  American  goods  is  based  upon 


a  conviction  that  American  manufacturers,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  meet  these  conditions 
and  therefore  are  entitled  to  our  support. 

We  believe  that  every  country  should  sup¬ 
port  its  own  industries  first,  when  those  indus¬ 
tries  are  efficient.  We  believe  that  Germany  is 
right  in  labeling  its  goods  “Made  in  Germany”, 
and  that  England  is  right  in  fostering  its  own 
industries  by  labeling  its  goods  “Made  in  Eng¬ 
land”.  Foreign  countries  have  pursued  this 
policy  to  their  own  great  benefit — and  incident¬ 
ally  to  our  very  great  loss. 

1  here  is  no  taint  of  selfishness  in  the  sup¬ 
port  of  home  industries  first,  any  more  than 
there  is  in  the  idea  of  a  man  supporting  his  own 
family  before  he  thinks  of  endowing  public  in¬ 
stitutions.  In  our  new  policy  of  encouraging 
out  own  industries  we  are  not  becoming  selfish 
—we  are  merely  ceasing  to  be  foolish,  wasteful 
and  nationally  improvident. 

I  utting  our  label  Made  in  U.  S.  A.”  on  our 
products  is  not  going  to  make  them  meritorious, 
but  it  has  been  proven  that  branding  goods 
tends  to  raise  standards  of  manufacture.  The 
identification  of  goods  with  the  name  of  the 
man  or  the  nation  which  makes  them  involves 
responsibility  for  those  goods— and  there  is  no 
chance  for  escape  from  that  responsibility. 

Let  the  nation  trademark  its  goods  and  it 
will  become  a  necessity  of  our  commercial  ex¬ 
istence  that  the  goods  so  labeled  shall  reach 
and  maintain  a  standard  of  merit  that  will  sus¬ 
tain  them  in  competition  with  the  products  of 
all  the  world. 

“PEACE  HATH  HER  VICTORIES, 

NO  LESS  RENOWNED  PHAN 
WAR.”  LET  US  PROVE  IT  NOW 
BY  LABELING  OUR  GOODS 
“MADE  IN  U.  S.  A.”  AND 
B  Y  D  E  M  A  N  D  1  N  G  G  O  O  D  S 

“MADE  IN  U.  S.  A.” 


Number  Fourteen 


Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
1’.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  Inc. 
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Behind  the  Battle  Front 

{  Concluded  from  p.  ge  6) 


with  a  Quick 
one  thinks  of 


upcasting  of  dark  eyes. 
Mimi  and  the  third  act  of 


"La  Bohome.” 

Old  sentiments,  old  songs  and  verses 
return  in  this  strange  gray  stillness— 
that  spirit  so  gracious,  delicate,  pene¬ 
trating,  and  personal,  which  has  drawn 
so  many  through  the  years,  becomes 
more  moving  and  real.  There  is  more 
animation  in  the  streets  now,  shops  arc 
opening,  cabs  tooting  down  the  Avenue 
de  l’Opera  the  greater  part  of  the  night, 
but  most  of  the  house  fronts  are  still 
shuttered  and  still.  Tourists,  pleasure 
seekers,  and  the  banalities  they  bring 
are  gone — every  thought  and  energy  is 
with  the  little  men  fighting  on  that  long 
line  across  the  north.  It  is  a  Paris  of 
(he  French— of  a  France  united  as  never 
before  perhaps,  purified  by  fire,  ardent, 
resolute,  defending  her  life  and  her 
precious  inheritance. 

Tuesday. 

A  journalist  actually  protests  in  print 
against  the  big  loaves  of  coarse  bread, 
long  as  half  a  stick  of  cordwood.  and 
almost  as  hard — remember  the  almost 
carnivorous  joy  with  which  a  French¬ 
man  devours  bread !— to  which  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Government,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  condemned  Paris. 

The  explanation  was  that  rolls  and 
fancy  bread  took  too  much  time  and 
there  were  not  enough  bakers  left  to  do 
the  work — and  inspectors  see  that  the 
law  is  obeyed,  whether  amiable  bakers 
think  they  have  time  or  not.  And  peo¬ 
ple  want  light  bread,  curly  rolls,  “pain 
de  fantasie.”  All  very  well  for  General 
Gallieni!  says  the  journalist,  lie  likes 
hard  bread,  but  why  must  several  mil¬ 
lion  people  go  on  cracking  their  teeth 
because  of  that  idiosyncrasy? 

The  Government  is  obdurate.  If  fancy 


bread  were  made,  only  the  big  bakers 
would  have  time  to  make  it,  little  ones 
would  be  without  clients,  and  that  this 
highly  centralized,  paternal  Government 
cannot  allow.  Hard  bread  it  is,  then,  for 
another  while  at  least—' “C’est  la  guerre!” 

Thursday. , 

We  have  a  dining  car  on  our  Bordeaux 
express  to-day,  the  first  since  war  was 
declared.  To-morrow  night  sleeping  cars 
go  back  again — more  significant  than  one 
might  think  who  had  not  seen  the  France 
of  a  few  months  ago,  when  everything  was 
turned  over  to  the  army  and  people  sat 
up  all  night  in  day  coaches  to  cover  the 
usual  three  hours  from  Dieppe  to  Paris. 

Down  through  the  heart  of  France — 
Tours,  Poitiers,  Angouleme — past  trim 
little  French  rivers,  narrow,  winding, 
still,  and  deep,  with  rows  of  poplars 
close  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  still  a 
certain  air  of  coquetry,  in  spite  of  bare 
branches  and  fallen  leaves — past  brown 
fields  across  which  teams  of  oxen,  one 
sedate  old  farm  horse  in  the  lead,  are 
drawing  the  furrow  for  next  spring’s 
wheat.  It's  the  old  men  who  are  plow¬ 
ing — except  for  those  in  uniform,  there  is 
scarce  a  young  man  in  sight.  And  every¬ 
where  soldiers — wounded  ones  bound  for 
southern  France,  reserves  not  yet  sent  up. 

Vines  begin  to  appear,  low  brown  lines 
across  stony  fields;  then,  just  after  dark, 
across  the  Garonne  and  into  Bordeaux, 
where  the  civil  government  obligingly 
fled  when  the  enemy  was  rolling  down 
on  Paris  in  the  first  week  of  September. 


The  second  installment  of  this  journal, 
dealing  with  conditions  and  people  in  the 
temporary  capital,  and  some  further  ad¬ 
ventures  in  provincial  towns,  will  he 
published  in  Collier’s  for  January  9. 


The  Romancing  of  Miss  Ellison  Paddock 


Send  Today 
For  The  New 

“Swift’s  Premium" 
Nature  Study  Calendar*  1915 

The  handsomest  and  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  the  famous  series  of  “Swift’s 
Premium”  Calendars  is  now  ready 
for  distribution. 

Four  exquisite  watercolor  paintings  of 
"Butterflies”,  “Flowers”,  “Birds”,  “Animals”, 
by  Bessie  Pease  Gutmann,  have  been  repro¬ 
duced  in  full  color,  each  forming  a  separate 
plate,  without  advertising  matter. 

On  the  back  of  each  plate  are  twelve  or 
more  illustrations,  in  natural  colors,  of  the 
division  of  natural  life  suggested  by  the  large 
painting,  i.  e.,  birds,  butterflies,  flowers  and 
animals,  with  descriptions  and  interesting 
facts  about  each  one. 

The  calendar  will  be  a  reminder  through¬ 
out  the  year  of  the  satisfaction  you  have 
always  experienced  in  the  use  of 
“Swift’s  Premium”  Hams  and  Bacon. 


How  To  Get  It 


Send  10  cents  in  coin  or  stamps: 

or  Trade-mark  end  of  five  "Swift’s  Premium" 
Oleomargarine  cartons  u 

or— Parchment  circle  from  top  of  jar  of  'Swift’s 
Premium”  Sliced  Bacon 
or  4  Covers  from  Brookfield  Sausage  Cartons 
or  6  Maxine  Elliott  Soap  wrappers 
or— 10  Wool  Soap  Wrappers 
(10c  extra  in  Canada  on  account  of  duty). 

When  you  send  for  a  Calendar,  address 

SWIFT  &  COMPANY,  4123  Packers  Avenue,  CHICAGO 


( Continued 

It  was  Elbe’s  turn  not  to  know  “wliat.” 
For  Jimmy,  under  her  skillful  guidance, 
had  written  many  times  since  to  Med¬ 
ford  of  his  walks  with  Cora,  and  from 
the  first  to  the  last  letter  in  response  to 
these  avowals  came  the  cheerful  advice 
from  Matilda  to  continue  the  promenades. 

“Rut  why,  why  continue  them?”  raved 
Miss  Paddock. 

Jimmy  stammered.  “Why,  Mr.  Kent  i  ’ 
“Because,”  he  responded  desperately, 
“she  knows  that  Cora  asks  me  to  go  with 
her.”  Elbe  put  her  hands  before  her  face 
and  giggled.  An  importuning  ingenue  was 
as  alluring  to  a  New  York  girl  as  a  made- 
over  frock.  To  Elbe  the  end  had  come. 

Yet  not  to  James.  They  were  in  their 
Pullman  traveling  south  to  that  land  of 
palm  trees  and  orange  groves,  winter  vio¬ 
lets,  and  tall  redwoods.  To  the  land  of 
romance  where  the  very  atmosphere 
should  smooth  turbulent  hearts  and  ad¬ 
just  all  emotional  difficulties.  Kent 
watched  her  laugh  softly  into  her  palms. 

“You  know,”  he  admitted  honestly.  “I’d 
much  rather  walk  with  you.”  The  lady 
nearing  forty  let  her  hands  drop  to  re¬ 
gard  him  humorously.  “Well,  I  don’t 
know  how  it  will  work  out,  but  I’m  the 
only  one  left,”  she  finished  orncularlv 
For  the  next  two  weeks,  while  "The 
Common  Foe”  Company  played  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Elbe  saw  much  of  .Tames  Kent, 
not  that  she  might  play  the  siren  but  as 
a  compassionate  woman  who  dreads  the 
question  in  a  puppy’s  eyes.  Young  James 
needed  distraction  and  consolation.  Two 
hundred  miles  away.  (Matey  was  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  luxuries  of  a  California  country 
house,  and  with  her  was  Mr.  Garland, 
plying  his  suit — an  orange  grove  for  his 
hack  drop,  a  growing  moon  for  calcium 
and  the  nightingales  for  music. 

Kent  could  not  go  to  her ;  she  would 
not  come  to  him.  The  theatre  was  to 
Matilda  Fenwick  a  place  where  one 
“played” — it  was  not  a  workshop.  There 
was  no  reason  in  the  world  to  her,  nor 
to  Mr.  Garland,  nor  to  her  hostess,  that 
would  he  sufficient  to  keep  him  from  tak¬ 
ing  a  night  or  two  off. 

“But  it’s  my  job,”  wrote  .Timmy. 

“It’s  his  job.”  repeated  Matey,  openly 
stanch,  to  the  household.  The  household 
looked  mystified.  “My  goodness,”  thought 
Matey,  “do  they  think  he  doesn't  want  to 
come?”  Tears  that  could  be  interpreted 
many  ways  came  into  her  eyes. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Garland  made  his 
first  error.  Kent’s  stubborn  attitude 
served  him  excellently,  but  Matey’s 
equally  unyielding  aversion  to  setting  the 
day.  indeed  admitting  that  there  could  be 
any  day — for  him — was  wearing  upon  a 
temper  hut  thinly  veneered  with  social 
varuish.  Matey’s  tears  goaded  him  to 
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the  madness  of  unguarded  utterance.  lie 
rose  from  the  loggia  where  they  were  sit¬ 
ting  upon  the  case  of  Mr.  Kent,  and 
hurled  his  exit  speech  to  the  audience 
like  a  stage  villain.  “How  does  one  spell 
‘job’?”  he  blazed.  “L-a-d-y,  doesn’t  one?” 

He  disappeared,  leaving  the  household 
to  withdraw  in  embarrassment  one  by 
one.  until  Matey  was  left  alone — alone 
with  an  exultation  familiar  to  her,  alone 
with  a  suspicion  that  possessed  alarming 
features.  It  was  all  very  well  for  James 
to  be  popular,  all  very  web  for  him  to 
admire  other  women  besides  herself,  but 
not  to  the  point  of  keeping  away  when 
she  so  wanted  to  show  him  off.  when — she 
thought  deeply — she  so  wanted  to  see  him. 

His  response  to  her  delicate  inquiries 
as  to  Cliff  House  dances,  drives  in  the 
Presidio,  and  Chinatown  visits  came  one 
day  later  than  it  need  have.  Jimmy  had 
deliberated.  He  had  passed  Elbe’s  door 
twice  with  the  letter  in  his  pocket,  but 
he  was  afraid  to  ask  advice.  He  was 
afraid  to  take  a  chance  by  any  brilliant 
artifice  of  her  invention.  He  knew  the 
same  moon  that  was  illumining  his 
lonely  tramping  when  the  play  was  over 
was  shining  upon  Matey  and  her  highly 
scented  Garland.  When  Matey  received 
his  answer  she  tore  it  up.  If  what  he 
wrote  was  true — “and  of  course  it 
wouldn’t  be  anything  more  exciting.” 
she  thought  bitterly,  then  why  didn’t  he 
come  on  to  visit  her? 

The  day  after  Jimmy  wrote  (on  a  Sun¬ 
day)  “The  Common  Foe”  Company  went 
South  on  their  one  night  stands.  This 
brought  him  nearer  to  Matey  by  the 
measure  of  miles,  yet  farther  from  her  in 
the  ratio  of  emotions,  for  on  the  Monday 
the  company  reached  a  small  seacoast 
town  the  girl  encouraged  Mr.  Garland  to 
“wait.”  She  was  sufficiently  exasperated 
to  have  accepted  him  outright  upon  the 
receiving  of  her  morning  letter  which 
dully  defined  Miss  Paddock,  yet  by  some 
clairvoyancy  she  thrust  hack  the  declara¬ 
tion.  it  was  as  though  she  herself  were 
waiting  for  the  events  that  were  shaping 
themselves  that  day  in  the  seacoast  town. 

It  was  an  electrical  Monday  for  James 
and  Ellison.  He  had  found  no  word  at 
the  theatre,  and  (Miss  Paddock  urged  dis¬ 
traction  in  a  walk.  The  boy’s  face  was 
desperate,  and  she  herself  was  somewhat 
depressed  over  her  inability  to  cope  with 
a  situation  that  should  have  been  simple. 
She  found  youth  baffling,  and  the  sun 
hot,  and  herself  tired  to  a  pallor  on  her 
cheeks.  It  pleased  her  in  some  far-off 
echo  of  other  days  that  he  should  notice 
her  fatigue,  and  that  he  should  offer  a 
kingdom  for  a  horse  to  take  her  driving. 

It  was,  when  they  had  secured  it.  not 
a  horse,  but,  strictly  speaking,  a  pony 
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PUT  a  few  drops  of  3-in-One 
oil  on  your  strop  or  stropping 
device ;  also  pass  edge  of  razor  blade 
- — ordinary  or  safety — between  thumb 
and  finger  wet  with  3-in-One.  Do  this 
both  before  and  after  shaving. 

A  razor  is,  in  reality,  a  microscopic 
saw,  and  is  dulled  by  invisible  rust 
which  forms  between  its  teeth  from 
use  and  handling. 


3-IN-ONE  OIL 

softens  and  raises  the  grain  of  the  leather 
strop,  so  that  it  wipes  out  this  rust  and 
brings  the  bent  and  broken  teeth 
into  cutting  alignment  again.  Ap- 
plied  to  the  edge  by  thumb  and 
finger,  3-in-One  does  much  to  prevent 
this  rust  and  thus  keeps  the  razor  keener. 

Sold  in  sporting  goods,  housefurnishing,  drug,  hardware  and 
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ii  you  are  thirty  years  old 

the  small  sum  of  $2.01  (monthly) 
secures  for  you  a  policy  for  $1000 
in  the  Postal  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany —  a  standard,  legal  -  reserve 
Whole  Life  Policy,  with  guaranteed 
Cash,  I  ^oan,  Paid-up  and  Endow¬ 
ment  Options,  and  participation  in 
the  Company’s  surplus  earnings;  but 
the  Policy  will  cost  you  only  $1.61 
(monthly)  during  the  first  year,  for 
you  get  the  benefit  of  a  saving  from  the 
agent's  commission  because  you  deal  direct. 
In  every  subsequent  year  the  earning  is  nine 
and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  premium. 

That’s  an  example  of  Postal  service  and 
Postal  saving. 

All  other  companies  in  the  United  States  employ  large 
forces  of  agents,  and  the  policyholder  necessarily  foots  the  bill. 
But  the  Postal  Life  has  no  agents  at  all.  It  does  business 
direct  with  those  who  desire  insurance-protection,  and  the 
benefit  of  the  saving  thereby  effected  is  given  to  the  person  who 
takes  out  the  insurance. 

Strong  Postal  Points 


First :  Standard  policy  reserves,  now  more 
than  $9,000,000.  Insurance  in  force  more 
than  $4u,000,000. 

Second :  Old-line  legal  reserve  insurance 
— not  fraternal  or  assessment. 

Third  :  Standard  policy  -  provisions ,  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  New  York  State  Insurance 
Department. 

Of  course,  you  are  interested  in  in¬ 
surance  protection,  and  it  is  therefore 
worth  while  for  you  to 

Find  Out  What 
You  Can  Save 
at  Your  Age 

Simply  write  and  say:  “ Mail  official 
insurance  particulars  as  per  Advertisement 
in  Collier’s  for  Jan.  2. 

And  be  sure  to  give  : 

1.  Your  full  name. 

2.  Your  occupation. 

3.  The  exact  date  of  your  birth. 

And  bear  in  mind.  No  agent  will 
be  sent  to  visit  you.  The  Postal 
Life  does  not  employ  agents;  the 
resulting  commission-savings  go  to 
you  because  you  deal  direct. 


Fourth:  Operates  under  strict  New  York 
State  requirements  and  subject  to  the  United 
States  postal  authorities. 

Fifth :  High  medical  standards  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  risks. 

Sixth:  Policyholders'  Health  Bureau  ar¬ 
ranges  one  free  medical  examination  each 
year  if  desired. 


Net  Cost  Low  in  the 

POSTAL  LIFE 

because 

1st.  Commission  Dividends,  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  commissions  other 
companies  pay  their  agents,  less  a 
moderate  advertising"  charge,  go  to 
Policyholders  the  first  year. 

2nd.  Renewal-Commission  Div¬ 
idends  and  Office-Expense  Sav¬ 
ings,  covered  by  the 


guaranteed  dividends,  go  to  Policy¬ 
holders  in  subsequent  years. 

3d.  Heginnin  at  the  close  of  the 
sec  -nd  year,  the  usual  Contingent 
po'icy-dividends,  dependin'  on  the 
■  ompany’s  earnings  still  further 
reduce  the  cost  each  year  after 
the  first. 
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’  Learn  a  Paying  Profession  c 

that  assures  you  a  good  income  and  position  for  life 
For  twenty  years  we  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work 

Our  graduates  earn  large  salaries.  We  assist 
them  to  secure  these  positions  Learn  how  you  can 
become  successful.  Terms  easy— living  inexpensive. 
Write  for  catalogue — NOW  ! 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
949  Wabash  Avenue,  Effingham,  Illinois 


Own  Your  Business — Make  Two  Profits 

our  a  Bent— receiving  neent’s  commission  and  also  earning  substantial  income  with 
I  en  Linnet,  new  ami  fascinating  automatic  bowling  alley.  More  fun  than  old-fashioned 
bowling.  Everybody  wants  to  play.  Valuable  premiums  to  in¬ 
terest  of  bowlers.  Alleys  38  to  SO  feet  long.  Can  be 
y.  No  pin-boys.  Only  attendant  needed  is  mant 
.  Write  today  for  agent’s  proposition  and  letters! 
others  have  earned  on  small  investment. 

THE  TEN-PINNET  COMPANY,  4  Van  Buren  St..  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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Throw  Away 
yfawr  WbroTFre.s 

For  over  three  years  European  motorists 
have  been  getting  from  10,000  to  15,000  miles 
out  of  their  tires  by  “half-soling”  them  with 
Steel  Studded  Treads. 

In  eight  months  over  20,000  American  motor¬ 
ists  have  followed  their  example  and  are  sav¬ 
ing  $50.00  to  $200.00  a  year  in  tire  expense. 

We  Ship  On  Approval 

prepay  express  and  let  yon  be  the  judge. 

Durable  Treads  double  the  life  of  your  tires 
and  are  sold  under  a  signed  guarantee  for 
5/00  mil»s  wi  hout  pu  cture.  Applied  in 
your  garage  in  30  minutes. 

Special  Discount  S’^r/teiTitoTyon 

first  shipment  directfrom  factory.  A  postal  will 
get  full  information  and  sample  within  a  week, 
i-tate  size  oftires.  Don’t  wait.--write  today. 

THE  COLORADO  TIRE  &  LEATHER  CO. 
141  A  hi 'e  House  R I  tb  ■,  New  York.  141  AGales  Bldg. ,  Denver 
14 1  A  Goe’z  Bldg.,  W  Austin  Ave., Chicago 


drawing  a  small  grocery  wagon.  They 
had  offered  to  rent  if  from  the  owner,  but 
the  shopkeeper,  a  hospitable  Californian, 
refused  the  hire.  However,  he  was  Yan¬ 
kee  by  extraction,  and  the  result  was  a 
deal.  The  exchange  was  fair,  for  the 
pony  and  cart  were  theirs  for  the  day, 
and  so  were  the  grocery  orders  which 
Mr.  Kent  and  Miss  I'addock  were  to  de¬ 
liver  as  they  took  the  air. 

The  color  raced  hack  into  Ellie’s  face 
and  she  pinned  on  her  white  veil  to  keep 
off  the  sun,  with  a  fresh  quirk  in  her 
heart,  for  the  unconventional  makes 
swift  appeal  to  the  artist  in  life.  Ali 
day  they  drove  among  the  country 
houses,  startling  the  cooks  and  amusing 
the  owners  of  the  great  estates  as  they 
gayly  delivered  the  goods.  It  was  char¬ 
acteristic  of  their  kind  that  they  stole 
from  their  employer  only  sufficient  time 
to  lie  photographed. 

They  were  but  picture  post  cards,  to 
be  sent  to  them  on  the  following  Thurs¬ 
day,  yet  one  of  the  set  hangs  in  the 
drawing  room  now  of  the  distinguished 
comedian,  Mr.  James  Kent — but  I  out¬ 
run  my  Story. 

The  escapade  reached  Matey,  not  from 
.Tames,  who  was  not  writing,  but  word 
by  letter  from  a  girl  friend  at  whose 
magnificent  back  portal  the  two  had  de¬ 
livered  a  sack  of  potatoes  and  a  flitch 
of  bacon.  It  came  to  her  the  next  day 
while  her  little  palms  were  still  pressing 
hack  the  assured  urgings  of  Mr.  Garland 
— while  she  waited. 

“I  knew  him  right  away — such  fun — ” 
ran  a  portion  of  the  letter.  “He  was 
James  Kent  who  all  the  girls  are  crazy 
about.  I  saw  the  play  in  San  Francisco. 
Just  think,  our  cook  made  him  carry  the 
potatoes  down  cellar.  She  helped  him. 
When  I  say  ‘she’  I  mean  the  blond  girl 
with  him.  I  couldn’t  see  her  face  well, 
for  she  wore  a  white  veil,  but  she  was 
perfectly  beautiful.  I  suppose  she’s  his 
wife,  for  she  wasn’t  in  the  play..  It  must 
lie  wonderful — ”  etc.,  etc. 

Matilda  walked  madly  through  the 
neat  rows  of  trees.  “My  goodness  J”  and 
“Oh,  heavens !’’  and  “The  wretch !”  in¬ 
terspersed  her  more  collected  thoughts. 
Down  the  narrow  path  came  Mr.  Garland, 
who,  spying  the  letter  in  her  hand,  called 
to  her  from  afar.  “And  how  is  my  an¬ 
tagonist?’’  he  asked.  She  did  not  an¬ 
swer,  but,  leaping  over  the  plowed  earth 
between  the  trees,  made  her  way  to  the 
desk  in  her  room. 

MATEY  and  the  company  by  Wednes¬ 
day  noon  were  hut  one  hundred 
miles  apart,  and  a  letter  with  six  two- 
cent  stamps  marked  “special”  reached 
Jimmy  before  the  evening  of  that  day. 
Miss  Paddock  was  sitting  under  a  rust¬ 
ing  palm  in  the  little  garden  of  their 
hotel  when  he  came  to  her  with  it.  In 
his  despair  he  held  hack  nothing. 

“What  you  goin’ t’  do?”  she  asked,  too 
hurried  to  form  words. 

James  folded  up  the  letter  from  which 
he  had  boon  reading  scraps  of  Matey’s 
suspicions.  It  occurred  to  Ellie  that  he 
had  grown  a  little  graver,  a  little  finer. 
“She’s  got  to  trust  me.  I  told  her  Miss 
Hope  was  lank — and  she  is.  I  told  her 
Dora  asked  me  to  walk  with  her — and 
she  did.  I  told  her  you  were — ”  he  gulped. 

“Old,”  completed  Miss  Paddock  softly, 
“and  I  am.” 

The  color  darkened  his  face.  “Ellie!” 
“It’s  because  I’m  old  that  I  can  butt 
into  your  affairs.  I’m  glad  to  serve  you 
young  things.  I’m  glad,  too,  that  you’ve 
taken  the  initiative  yourself.  I  don’t 
know  just  how  I  can  help  you  from  now 
on,  but  I’m  here  to  do  it.” 

Together  they  concocted  the  wire  that 
reached  Matey  by  nightfall : 

Impossible  to  leave.  This  is  business. 
My  coming  to  you  would  be  no  proof  that 
there  is  a  fourth  woman.  The  lady  with 
the  potatoes  was  Miss  Paddock.  Get 
chaperon  and  meet  me.  Friday,  Mission 
Inn,  Riverside.  Reply. 

Ellie  took  the  message  to  the  office, 
fearing  some  weak  tampering  if  intrusted 
to  the  anxious  lover.  “Weak  tampering” 
was  her  mental  definition.  Yet  the  phrase 
gave  her  a  wicked  thought.  She  walked 
at  first  briskly,  then  slowly,  then  once 
past  the  office,  and  finally  into  it  to  re¬ 
write  tlie  message.  The  text  remained 
tin1  same,  hut  a  further  clause  defined 
Miss  Paddo.ck.  Ellie  blushed  and  chuckled 
as  she  inserted  it,  yet  it  went  in,  and 
Matey  read,  with  the  original  draft,  that 
“Miss  Paddock,  while  old,  is  beautiful.’’ 

James  gave  a  bad  performance  that 
night,  and  Matey  with  the  harrowing 
telegram  against  her  breast  was  asking 
Mr.  Garland  just  how  old  was  Ellison 
Paddock.  There  was  trickery  some¬ 
where.  Why  speak  at  all  of  the  potato 
lady’s  beauty — six  words  extra  in  a  wire 
already  beyond  the  limit?  It  annoyed 
her  to  tui'n  to  Mr.  Garland,  lint  there 


had  ever  been  an  elegant  efficiency  about 
him  that  was  rendering  him  necessary  to 
her  bewildered  mind. 

Mr.  Garland  had  returned  to  liis  meth¬ 
ods  of  belittling.  lit*  had  seen  it  work 
successfully  with  the  leading  lady  and 
the  ingenue,  and  relentlessly  lie  attacked 
the  character  woman.  Poor  Ellie  went 
down  as  forty-nine,  “a  dried-up  crea¬ 
ture,”  and  Matilda  in  a  swift  decision 
that  James  had  used  Miss  Paddock’s 
ancient  white-veiled  beauty  as  a  bait  to 
bring  her  on,  sent  an  impassioned  tele¬ 
gram  which  taxed  the  gravity  of  the 
operator  who  received  it  from  her. 

“I  won’t,  I  won’t,  I  won’t,”  ran  the 
answer. 

^  It  was  a  black  Thursday  for  James. 
The  wire  which  was  at  the  theatre  when 
he  arrived  at  Redlands  burned  in  his 
pocket. 

“It’s  an  issue,”  he  declared.  “I  can’t 
give  in.” 

“Of  course  you  can’t,”  responded  Ellie. 
She  was  very  blue  indeed. 

“One  zephyr  would  blow  her  our  way, 
hut.  where’s  the  zephyr?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  admitted.  The 
palm  trees  rustled.  “Rut  there’s  a  lot  of 
wind  about.” 

JIMMY  groaned  and  left  her.  and  she 
walked  over  to  the  theatre  to  hang  up 
her  costumes  for  the  evening.  She  was 
dazed  by  the  consequence  of  the  wire  to 
Matey.  She  was  willing  to  continue  her 
line  of  action,  but  it  would  seem  that  her 
“line”  was  dim,  overgrown  like  an  old 
path  no  longer  in  use.  Was  it  possible 
that  the  heartaches  of  her  girlhood  and 
their  remedies  were  too  old-fashioned  for 
this  day?  Miss  Ellie  groaned,  too. 

There  was  some  mail  of  which  she  took 
small  heed  until  a  friendly  stage  hand 
brought  her  a  packet  with  the  enlivening 
word  of  “Photographs”  upon  the  en¬ 
velope.  A  new  interest  seized  her.  After 
all  it  is  pleasant  to  he  “taken.”  she 
communed,  the  result  can  he  awful  and 
it  can  he — she  gave  a  cry  of  complete 
satisfaction  as  her  eye  fell  upon  the 
grocery  wagon  and  the  occupants.  Then 
she  laughed  lightly — like  a  zephyr— and 
selecting  the  best  print  sped  to  the  box 
office  for  an  envelope. 

On  Friday  morning  as  on  Thursday, 
Matey  found  no  welcome  letter  with  tlie 
towers  and  turrets  of  a  big  hotel  boast¬ 
ing  its  comfort  on  the  outside.  Yet  there 
was  an  envelope'  addressed  in  neat  un¬ 
familiar  script  from  Kent’s  town  of  the 
day  before.  And  she  grew  very  sick.  She 
saw  him  ill.  dying,  dead ! 

But  he  was  not.  He  was  on  a  picture 
post  card,  driving  a  grocery  wagon,  and 
by  his  side — Matey  brought  the  picture 
close  to  her  eyes —  She  was  slender! 
She  was  blond !  She  was  beautiful !  She 
was  unveiled ! 

“I  can’t  stand  it,”  the  girl  sobbed.  “I 
love  him,  and  he's  mine,  and  I’m  going 
anyway — to  see.” 

She  left  stealthily  for  the  station  by  a 
short  cut  through  the  grove,  with  no  im¬ 
pedimenta  until  Mr.  Garland  suddenly  at¬ 
tached  himself  to  her.  He  bore  in  his 
hand  a  sprig  of  orange  blossoms  which  he 
offered  as  a  “symbol  of  their  future.” 

Matilda  repulsed  the  offer.  “I  don’t 
want  it.  The  flower  is  out  of  season — 
and  that’s  a  symbol  too.  And  speaking 
of  flowers,  let  me  tell  you  something : 
I’ve  got  an  uncle  in  Hawaii  and  when  I 
went  to  visit  him  lie  hung  a  garland 
about  my  neck.  It  was  nice  at  first,  hut 
after  a  while  the  stems  stuck  me.  And 
when  it  stuck  me  just  too  much  I  took 
it  off  and  gave  it  to  the  cows.  You’re 
given  to  the  cows,  Mr.  Garland.  And 
Miss  Ellison  Paddock  isn’t  forty  nine. 
I've  seen  her  picture.” 

MR.  GARLAND  remained  nearly 
rooted  to  the  spot  like  the  orangg 
trees,  but  Matey  sped  on.  The  afternoon 
was  late  when  she  crept  up  the  long 
cloisters  of  the  Mission  Inn  and  paused 
in  the  shadow  of  the  little  clubhouse  to 
watch  her  James  stretched  in  a  long  chair 
wearily  watching  a  gay  parokeet. 

“Where  is  she,”  had  been  her  fii=t 
planned  sentence.  But  as  Kent  turned 
his  tired  eyes  to  look  into  hers  she  found 
only:  “Jimmy,  I’m  here!” 

At  sundown  tlie  proprieties  loomed  up¬ 
on  them,  and  she  wept  for  a  chaiieron, 
but  James  supplied  one — a  kindly,  slen¬ 
der  woman  with  a  frame  of  silver  white 
about  her  face. 

Matey  tried  not  to  gasp  as  she  recog¬ 
nized  the  lady  of  the  potatoes. 

“My  hair  takes  blond,”  said  Miss 
Ellie  quickly.  “But  you  see  I’m  really — ” 
“You’re  young  enough  for  me  to  marry 
James,”  interrupted  the  girl,  laughing 
shyly.  At  which  oracular  statement  .Tames 
Kent  grew  dizzily  happy,  and  Ellie  was 
satisfied  that  tlie  tactics  of  her  youth  still 
held  good  for  present-day  romancing. 
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Behind  Two  Scenes 

( Concluded  from  page  IS 


ii  her  audience.  There  are,  1  under- 
tand  four  cities  where  muscle  dancers 
re  permitted  by  the  police  to  give  their 
xhibitions  in  theatres.  On  this  roll  of 
lishonor  are  New  York.  Chicago,  Indi- 
napolis,  and  Philadelphia.  Most  of  the 
nuscle  dancers  make  New  York  their 
wine  as  it  is  in  the  Metropolis  that 
hey  can  find  the  greater  number  of  en¬ 
gagements  to  perform  at  dinners  and 
’smokers.”  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I 
•efer  to  the  kind  of  dinners  and  smokers 
liat  are  held  behind  locked  doors. 

“ Beef  Trust  ”  Scenery 

NOT  by  the  most  strenuous  stretch  of 
the  imagination  could  life  behind 
the  scenes  during  a  performance  of  the 
•Reef  Trust”  be  called  gay  or  amusing. 
Pbe  twenty-five  women  who  composed 
the  chorus  were,  for  the  most  part, 
past  middle  age  and  went  about  their 
work  as  arduously  but  with  the  same  en¬ 
thusiasm  as  a  chain  gang  cracks  stones. 
They  had  but  a  few  brief  moments  for 
social  conversation  as  they  divided  tlieii 
time  about  equally  between  appearing  on 
the  stage  and  making  numerous  changes 
of  costume.  Just  before  every  musical 
number  the  ladies  of  the  chorus  would 
come  rushing  from  the  dressing  rooms, 
their  waists  hanging  from  their  ample 
shoulders,  and  all  begging  each  other  or  a 
principal  or  a  stage  hand  to  “lace  them  up. 

Take  all  of  her  twenty-five  sisters  in 
art,  she  was  very  large  and  enormously 
bulky  all  over,  and  it  seemed  as  if.  did 
she  even  so  much  as  try  to  skip  but 
once,  the  stage  would  crumble  under  her 
weight.  She  wore  a  green  satin  waist 
and  green  tights  and  yellow  boots,  and 
it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  very  next  moment  she  would 
not  burst  out  of  her  clothes  at  any  one 
of  a  dozen  places.  We  were  standing 
together  in  the  second  entrance  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  comedian-manager  tell  jokes 
not  intended  for  children.  (dancing 
about  at  the  other  ladies  standing  in 
the  wings,  all  of  enormous  height  and 
breadth,  I  said  to  my  companion  :  “Have 
you  no  dancers  in  the  company?” 

“No  one  but  Carmen,”  said  my  friend 
in  the  green  tights,  “and  she’s  only  en¬ 
gaged  for  this  week.  I  should  say  we 
didn’t  have  dancing.  This  is  a  refined 
show.  No  vulgarity  allowed.  Why,  if 
one  of  us  girls  drops  a  shoulder  strap 
we  get  fined.”  On  the  stage  the  come¬ 
dian  told  an  unusually  obscene  story, 
and,  quite  unmoved,  the  lady  in  the 
green  tights  pointed  out  a  portiere  that 
was  part  of  the  scene,  and  was  made  of 
velvet  and  lined  with  paper  muslin. 

“It’s  such  a  grand  show.”  she  went  on. 
“Do  you  see  that  curtain?  It’s  velvet — 
sure’s  you  live,  it  is — real  velvet. 


That’s  a  beautiful  costume  you  have 
on  now,”  I  suggested. 

The  stout,  middle-aged  woman  looked 
down  on  the  cheap  satin  waist  and  the 
bulging  tights,  and  pecked  at  a  piece  of 
tinsel  braid. 

“Elegant  1”  she  sighed :  “all  the  girls 
look  grand  in  these  costumes.” 

“How  many  changes  do  you  make?"  I 
asked. 

“Ten,”  she  said. 

“How  long  is  your  season?” 

“Thirty-eight  weeks,  and  no  lay  off." 

“How  many  performances?” 

“Two  a  day.  And  in  the  West  two  on 
Sundays.  M7e  close  on  a  Sunday  night 
and  often  don’t  get  to  the  next  town  till 
one  o’clock  and  show  at  two. 

“What  is  the  longest  wait  you  have 
during  the  performance?” 

“This  one — nearly  five  minutes.” 

“And  your  salary?” 

“All  the  girls  get  the  same — eighteen  a 
week.”  The  comedian  told  another  very 
raw  joke;  outside  in  the  grimy,  ill-smell¬ 
ing  auditorium  the  crowd  roared  wjth  de¬ 
light  and  the  lady  in  the  green  tights 
threw  out  her  great  bosom  and  prepared 
to  march  out  on  the  stage. 

“Do  you  hear  ’em  out  there?”  she 
asked.  “They  go  crazy  over  the  boss.  No 
slap-stick  stuff.  He’s  awful  refined.  It’s 
a  regular  lady’s  show.” 

The  band  struck  up.  and.  throwing  her 
head  up  and  her  great  shoulders  back 
and  looking  straight  ahead,  the  woman 
made  a  splendid,  if  tragic,  attempt  to 
assume  a  jaunty  air  and  stepped  boldly 
out  on  the  creaking  stage. 

Suspicions 

I  FEAR  that  from  the  moment  I  entered 
the  Olympic  Theatre  my  visit  was  re¬ 
garded  with  suspicion.  I  had  explained 
to  the  business  manager  of  the  company 
that  earlier  in  the  evening  I  had  paid  a 
visit  to  behind  the  scenes  at  “Chin-Chin” 
and  the  business  manager  had  evidently 
carried  the  news  to  the  actor-manager. 
Just  after  the  performance  was  over  I 
went  to  the  latter’s  dressing  room  to 
thank  him  for  his  courtesy.  The  little 
room  seemed  even  more  stuffy  than  be¬ 
fore  and  the  heat  and  the  odor  of  stale 
smoke  was  well-nigh  unbearable.  We 
indulged  in  a  few  formal  speeches  of 
mutual  regard,  and  I  was  about  to  take 
my  leave  when  the  actor-manager  sud¬ 
denly  asked  i  “TV  hy  should  ^  ou  v  i  ite 
about  the ‘Chin-Chin’ crowd  and  the ’Beef 
Trust’  company  in  the  same  article?" 

“Because  so  far  as  I  know.”  I  ex¬ 
plained,  “they  are  the  only  real  suc¬ 
cesses  in  New  York.” 

“Oh.”  said  the  comedian,  “I  thought  it 
might  be  because  they  were — well, 
different.” 


The  Camps  of  Chaos 

( Continued  from  page  1 1 ) 


noteven  to  interview  Cronin  Hess.  For  the 
marshal,  although  an  old  friend  and 
former  mining  partner  of  his.  Outremont 
knew  to  be  a  zealous  deputy.  He  spoke 
to  his  dogs  and  swung  on  up  the  lower 
Yukon  River  in  the  direction  of  Eagle 
City.  It  was  a  week  later,  and  elbow  to 
elbow  men  of  the  American  Forty-Mile 
lined  the  bar  of  the  Eagle’s  Nest  in 
Dagle  City.  Knee  to  knee  round  the  red- 
hot  stove's  they  sat  and  growled  at  the 
fearsome  cold.  Shoulder  to  shoulder 
about,  the  gaming  tables  under  flie  evil- 
smelling  oil  lamps  they  laughed  and 
shuffled  and  staked.  The  atmosphere  evas 
acrid  with  smoke,  dizzy  with  undulating 
heat  waves,  when  the  door  opened  and 
the  night  frost  blew  its  breath  like  a  roll¬ 
ing  fog  halfway  up  the  room.  Out  of  the 
middle  of  the  fog  stepped  a  bearskin- 
capped.  mackinaw-clad  man  fresh  from 
the  trails.  His  garments  were  rimmed  with 
frozen  sweat.  His  eyes  were  fringed  by 
frosted  lashes.  His  mouth  was  hidden 
by  an  ice-laden  mustache.  But  to  those 
in  the  Eagle’s  Nest  the  bare  beak  nose 
was  enough  to  reveal  the  owner’s  identity. 

“It’s  Cronin  Hess!  Hello,  marshal!” 
everybody  yelled,  and  every  pair  of  hands 
in  the  place  went  aloft  in  whimsical  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  his  profession. 

“Which  one  of  us  you  wantin’,  Cronin?” 

Whereat  the  room  resounded  with 
laughter.  The  marshal  grinned  as  he 
thumlied  away  the  ice  from  his  mouth. 
“Don’t  worry,  boys,”  he  retorted.  “None 
of  you  I’m  after.” 

“Who  you  after,  then?”  demanded 
Ranee. 

“Gayle  Outremont.” 

“Go  on.  That  little  row  over  at  Circle 
City?”  Hess  nodded. 

“Ain’t  you  ashamed  of  yourself,  Cronin, 


cornin’  all  the  way  from  Circle  and 
botherin’  with  such  trivial  incidents? 
That  restaurant  Greek,  Selensi,  wasn’t  it? 
Got  cut  with  his  own  knife,  didn  t  he 
It’ll  do  him  good.  What’s  he  want  to 
serve  up  rotten  eggs  for?” 

“You  ask  a  lot  of  questions,  Ranee,” 
Hess  growled.  “And  I’m  not  answering 
questions.  I’m  asking  them.  M  here  s 

Outremont?” 

“Oh.  Outremont !”  snorted  Ranee,  with 
studied  indifference.  “I  ain’t  seein’  him 
here.  Any  you  men  clapped  eyes  on 
Outremont?  Nobody  speaks!  Cronin,  I 
guess  we  can’t  tell  you.” 

The  marshal  stepped  up  to  the  bar. 
“Where’s  Outremont,  Billy?”  be  asked 
the  bartender.  “Ain’t  he  stopping  here? 

“Yes,”  Billy  told  him.  “Went  out  with 
old  Ben  Madden  to  bargain  for  dogs. 
Reckons  he’ll  go  on  trail.” 

“Thunderation  !”  exclaimed  Hess.  He 
turned  and  made  a  run  for  the  door. 

Again  the  rolling  fog  clouded  the  room. 
The”  door  creaked  shut  on  its  frosty 
hinges.  Outside  in  the  drifts  the  mar¬ 
shal’s  malemutes  whined,  but  Hess  paid 
no  attention  to  them.  His  shoe  packs 
squeaking  on  the  hard  snow,  he  spurted 
down  the  street  toward  the  sheds  where 
the  old  musher  Madden  kept  dogs  for 
barter.  Three  blocks  below  the  Eagle’s 
Nest  he  turned  a  corner  and  ran  into 
Gayle  Outremont  coming  up.  The  latter 
was  endeavoring  to  lead  with  two  hands 
five  vicious  brutes  breathing  fight  and 
treachery.  That  was  why  the  marshal 
took  him  unawares,  slipped  a  hand  under 
Gayle’s  parka,  jerked  away  the  six- 
shooter  from  its  belt  and  poked  the 
muzzle  in  his  face. 

“I've  sure  got  you  where  I  want  you, 
Gayle,”  Hess  chuckled. 


Building  Quality- Standards 

THE  birth  of  every  industry  marks 

the  beginning  of  great  effort  to  establish 
standards  of  quality.  1  o  those  who 
first  succeed  in  establishing  quality -standai  ds.  should 
belong  the  greatest  success.  Yet  success  so  obtained  can 
be  lost  by  failure  to  maintain  the  effort. 

As  pioneers  in  the  manufacture  of  rims  for  motor-vehicles  we  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  establishing  the  standards  of  quality  for  that  class  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  And  we  never  have  ceased  our  efforts  to  maintain  that  standard. 

Through  years  of  changing  ideas  in  motor-car  construction  we  have 
endeavored  to  build  rims  that  meet  the  requirements  of  car-manufacturers, 
car-owners,  and  our  own  established  standards  of  quality. 

HWELD 

^mowers 

Analysis  after  analysis  has  been  added  to  insure 
the  quality  of  the  raw  material.  Inspection  after  inspec¬ 
tion  has  been  added  to  insure  the  perfection  of  the  finished 
product.  And  although  our  standards  of  today  are,  we  believe,  higher 
than  those  of  others,  we  know  that  tomorrow  we  shall  excel  them. 

Today,  Stanweld  Rims,  of  one  type  or  another,  are  standard  equip¬ 
ment  on  a  majority  of  American  made  motor-cars.  And  the  car-buyer 
who  seeks  some  cue  to  the  quality  of  a  car  can  do  no  better  than  to  know 
its  rim-equipment. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  to  any  car-owner  or  prospective  car- 
owner  literature  descriptive  of  Stanweld  Rims. 

STANWELD  SESTEEL.SS  TUBING 

Stanweld  Seamless  Steel  Tubing  is  made  in  the  same 
careful  and  accurate  manner  in  which  Stanweld  Rims  are  made.  Stanweld 
Steel  Tubing  is  used  by  the  world's  largest  manufacturer  of  motor-cars; 
by  the  world’s  largest  manufacturer  of  motorcycles;  and  by  the  world  s 
largest  maker  of  bicyclqs. 


Also  it  is  used  in  the  construction  of  go- 
carts,  telephones,  metal  furniture,  cash- 

registers,  military  equipment, and  fora  host 

of  otherarticlesof  light  steel  construction. 

Stanweld  Steel  Tubing  is  preferred  by 
those  who  use  it,  because  of  its  rare 
combination  of  qualities  lightness, 
strength  and  fine  finishing-surface. 


We  supply  it  in  straight  lengths  or  in 
finished  parts — in  quantities  of  one  to  a 
million  feet.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
furnish  to  any  user  or  possible  user  of 
steel  tubing  the  advice  which  our  expe¬ 
rience  of  many  years  with  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  involving  the  use  of  steel  tubing 
enables  us  to  give. 


THE  STANDARD  WELDING  CO 

‘Pioneers  and  World’s  Largest  Producers 
of  Rims  for  Motor- driven  Vehicles” 

Main  Office  and  Factory 
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Most  painters  are  anxious  to 
do  good  work.  Most  painters 
know  the  good  that 


0 


does  in  paint.  You  are  the 
deciding  factor.  Do  you  want 
the  best  paint  on  your  house — 
or  don’t  you  ? 

Our  booklet,  “Your  Move,”  tells  why. 

The  Ne  w  J  ersey  ZincCompany 

Room  405,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 

For  big  contract  jobs  consult  our  Research  Bureau 


The  Best  Regular  Services 
to  EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHInA, 
PHILIPPINES,  JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA¬ 
LAND.  Round  World 
Trips  and  Winter  Tours 
in  India.  PENINSULAR 
a  ORIENTAL  S.  N.  CO. 
Full  information  from 


CUNARD  LINE,  21-24  State  Street,  N.  Y. 


>00  and  You  Keep  This 

SUPERB  BAADER  WBIISili 

An  exquisite  instrument —  made  by  the  Master 
Violin  Maker,  Adolph  Baader  IV,  in  the  renowned  Mit- 
tenwald  6hops.  Yours  for  only  $6.00  down.  Pay  the  bal¬ 
ance  at  the  rate  of  only  10c  a  day.  10  days  free  trial. 

Generous  allow-  i n  Ti  I’rpn  Wesvvvlv 

once  for  old  YYU»<LIIZEl^  the  U.  S. 

instruments  200  yean  «  msirumam  maitnq  Government 

Write  today  for  our  special  new  circularof  violins.  Your 
choice— sent  to  you  for  10  days  free  trial .  No  obligations 
in  getting  the  circular.  Gives  full  details.  Write  today. 
THE  RUDOLPH  WURLITZER  COMPANY  -  Dept.  236 1 
E.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati.  O. S.  Wabash  Ave. ,  Chicago 


UNITARIANISM.  YYY'; 

interpretation  of  religion?  Send  for  FREE  literature 
Associate  Department  B,  25  Beacon  St .  Boston,  Mass 


POULTRY  & 
GARDEN 
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INGEE  RoseC 

i  are  always  grown  on  their  own  roots.  64  a  JB 

1  years’  experience.  Satisfaction  and  safe  arri  val 

guaranteed.  “Dingee  Guide  to  Rose  Culture” 
is  the  most  reliable  book  on  roses  ever  printed.  De¬ 
scribes  over  1,000  varieiies  of  roses  and  other  flowers 
anil  how  to  grow  them.  It’s  free.  Send  tod  iy 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO.,  Box  143,  West  Grove,  Pa 


GREIDER  S  FINE  CATALOGUI 


.nd  calendar  of  pure  bred  poultry ;  70  varieties  illustrated 
(described,  many  in  natural  colors.  A  perfect  guide  to  poult 
raisers  full  of  facts.  Low  prices  on  stock  and  eggs  for  hate 
mg.  Incubators  and  brooders.  22  years  in  business.  Y< 
need  this  noted  book.  Send  10c  for  it— today. 

B.  H.  GREIDER  ::  ::  ::  Box  13.  RHEEMS.  Pi 


I  5)ffpct  RaaL  “Profitable  Poultry,”  finest  pub- 
BjCIICSI  DUUIY  lished;  144  pages;  210  beautiful 
pictures ;complete  volume, how  to  succeed  with  Poul¬ 
try;  describes  busy  Poultry  Farm  with  53  varieties  of 
pure  bred  birds.  Gives  lowest  prices  on  fowls,  eggs, 
incubators,  grain  sprouters,  etc.  This  book  5  cents. 

Berry’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  32,  Clarinda,  Iowa 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY  BIG?  SG<?tl'w?nter 

and  SQUABS  healthy.  Save  your  chicks. 

Dare'a  big  book  tells  how.  Shows  fowls  in  natu¬ 
ral  colors;  tells  how  to  select  best  layers,  how  to 
feed  for  eggs.  A  complete  guide,  worth  dollars. 
Mailed  for  10c.  C.  Dare,  Box  78  .  Des  Moines,  la. 


SHOEMAKER’S  POULTRY 

BOOK  AND  ALMANAC  FOR  1915 

Over  2'iO  pages  ;  with  many  colored  plates  of 
fowls  true  to  life;  tells  about  chickens,  incubators, 
poultry  houses,  etc.  Price  15c.  Money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  1.  Shoemaker,  Box  90(J,  Freeport,  III. 


I  PAGE  POULTRY  BOOK 
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H  ||  /j  Hundreds  of  Success  Secrets — Tells  all  IPW^IDIT? 

41  G23  about  successful  incubators  and  If  llvv  If.  if, 

iffitBPffffrigaBTi  brooders.  Most  practical  book  ever 

offered  FREE.  A  postal  gets  it  WRITE  TODAY. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO  ,  127  Main  Street,  Homer  Cily.  P=» 


FOY’S  BIG  BOOK  FREE 

POULTRY  AND  SQUABS  FOR  PROFIT. 

An  encyclopedia  of  poultry  information.  Written  by  a  rnan 
who  knows,  leading  varieties  of  poultry  and  pigeons  in 
natural  colors.  Low  prices  on  fowls,  eccs  and  incubators. 

Frank  Foy  Poultry  Farm,  Box  26,  Clinton,  Iowa 


Money  Making  Poultry 

Our  specialty.  Leading  varieties  pure 
bred  chickens,  turkeys,  ducks  and  g-eese.  Prize 
winners.  Best  stock  and  egers.  Lowest  prices, 
oldest  farm.  Fine  30th  Anniversary  Catalotr 
FREE.  H.  M.  JONES  CO.,  Box  96,  Des  Sloines,  Iowa; 


makes  feathers,  makes 
rices  and  free  valuable  booklet.  Write  to-day. 
le  Co.,  21  S. Cleveland  St.,  PIrjua,  Ohio 


By  the  light  of  the  aurora  Outremont 
looked  at  him  for  a  full  minute. 

“You  shouldn’t  have  done  that,  Cronin,” 
he  observed  finally.  “If  one  of  these 
lines  hadn’t  twisted  on  my  hand  when 
you  hutted  in.  I’d  have  had  that  gun  first, 
and  you’d  have  got  hurt.  I  didn’t  know 
who  you  were.” 

“But  you  know  now.  don’t  you?” 

“lTes.  and  you  take  that  iron  out  of  my 
face  or  I’ll  loose  these  curs.  They’ll 
make  sausage  meat  of  you.” 

THE  marshal  looked  at  the  shaggy, 
snarling  animals  with  standing  manes 
and  white  fangs  bared.  He  pocketed 
Gayle’s  gun,  folded  his  arms,  and  spat 
forth  a  mouthful  of  tobacco  juice  which 
froze  in  mid-air  and  fell,  a  long,  black 
stringer,  on  the  snow. 

“What  you  trading  dogs  for?”  he  de¬ 
manded.  “What’s  the  matter  with  your 
own  ?” 

“Feet  used  up.  The  ice  jams  have 
been  pretty  hard  on  them.  But  old  Ben 
can  rest  them  up,  and  they’ll  be  sound 
as  ever  in  the  spring.  He  only  charged 
me  a  hundred  to  boot.” 

“But  what  you  want  fresh  dogs  for?” 
“I’m  going  over  in  the  American  Forty- 
Mile.” 

“What  for?” 

“To  get  a  grubstake  on  the  river  bars. 
I'll  save  you  the  trouble  of  asking  what 
for.  That  grubstake’s  going  to  work  a 
claim  in  the  Upper  Country,  a  bench 
claim  on  Duncan  Creek.” 

“You  ingrained  idiot !”  ridiculed  the 
marshal.  “Duncan  Creek’s  no  good.  The 
water  floods  the  shafts  and  spoils  it,  and 
the  pumps  the  Yukon  Government’s  put¬ 
ting  in  aren’t  worth  a  rip.” 

“I  know,  that  is,  on  the  regular 
ground,”  conceded  Gayle.  “Mine  is  new 
ground,  shallow  ground  at  the  head.  I 
prospected  it  last  fall  before  I  went  after 
that  quartz  proposition  down  on  the  Por¬ 
cupine.  Quartz  is  no  good.  Cronin.  The 
shallow  gravels  for  me !  After  I’ve  got 
my  grubstake.  I’m  going  to  eat  an  ome¬ 
let  in  Dawson  City,  outfit  there  and  go 
in  on  Duncan.” 

“You’ve  made  a  slight  error  in  them 
calculations.  You  can  eat  an  omelet  at 
Dawson  if  you  like  and  outfit  there  if 
you  like  and  go  in  on  Duncan  as  fast  as 
you  like,  hut  one  thing  you  ain't  going 
to  do.  You  ain’t  going  to  gather  no 
grubstake  in  the  American  Forty-Mile.” 
“Why?” 

“It’s  too  close  to  Circle  City.  You  re¬ 
member  that  racket  you  started  in  Se- 
lensi’s?  Well,  there’s  the  mischief  to  pay 
over  it.  and  I've  just  come  up  to  get  the 
receipt.” 

“What?  That?”  laughed  Gayle.  “Cronin, 
there’s  nothing  owing  on  that.” 

“Selensi  thinks  so.  He  makes  out  he’s 
got  a  case.” 

“The  dirty  dago !  Surely  you  know 
the  facts,  Cronin.  He  cooked  that  girl — ” 
“That  girl  !’’  mimicked  Hess,  interrupt¬ 
ing.  “You  took  a  mighty  sudden  interest 
in  that  girl.  How  in  thunder  did  you 
get  chummy  enough  to  order  her  eight- 
dollar  omelets?” 

“As  I  was  saying.”  Outremont  went 
on,  unheeding,  “he  cooked  that  girl 
an  omelet  that  was  rotten  beyond  all 
rottenness.  Honest,  the  eggs  must  have 
come  over  the  Chilcoot  Pass  with  George 
Holt  in  ’78.  I  threw  the  mess  in  Se- 
lonsi’s  face.  He  pulled  a  knife  and  cut 
iiis  arm.  That’s  all  there  is  to  it.” 

“No,  that  ain’t  all.”  contradicted  the 
marshal.  “There’s  blood  poisoning  in 
that  arm.  Doc  Pellen  reckons  Selensi’ll 
go  over  the  last  divide.  There’s  worse 
than  that  afoot,  too,  Gayle.  The  judici¬ 
ary’s  come  in.” 

“Eh?  YTou  don’t  say,  Cronin!  Well, 
how  much  worse  does  that  make  it?” 

“Lots  worse !  You  know  what  it  means. 
Courts  in  the  country  and  real  magis¬ 
trates!  There'll  he  no  more  rough-and- 
ready  settling  of  cases  by  the  marshals. 
There’s  a  judge  at  Fort  Yukon  now. 
Been  hearing  cases  all  the  way  in  from 
St.  Michaels.  Selensi’s  handed  him  his. 
As  soon  as  I  got  wind  of  that,  I  piked  out 
for  Eagle.  I  had  to  get  you  first.” 

“What  for?”  asked  Outremont. 

“You  fluted  fool !”  cried  Hess,  angrily. 
“Ain’t  I  telling  you  what  for?  You  stay 
here  and.  if  Selensi  dies,  you’ll  swing. 
You  stay  here  and,  if  Selensi  doesn’t  die, 
you’ll  get  certain  years  for  knifing  with 
intent  to  kill.  Yon  Greek’ll  have  the 
judges  bought  any  way  you  take  it.  and 
lie’ll  perjure  himself  to  jail  you.  Also, 
them  dago  cooks  and  waiters  in  his  hash 
joint'll  swear  to  anything  he  tells  them. 
Then,  again,  your  reputation’s  against 
you.  They  sure  got  you  labeled  up  here. 
‘Outremont,’  say  they.  ‘Oli.  that's  the 
fellow  that’s  always  running  round 
drinking  the  cup  of  calamity,  always 
looking  for  trouble  and  finding  it  every 
time.’  No,  you  don’t  stand  any  show  in 


front  of  the  bench.  I  got  to  deal  with 
you.  Mebbe  I  won’t  he  marshal  when  it’s 
over.  I  dunno.  But  I’m  going  to  deal 
just  tlie  same.  I  ain't  got  any  notice  yet 
curtailing  my  powers  as  magistrate,  so 
magistrate  to-night  I’m  going  to  be. 
Savvy?  Your  case  is  tried  and  settled 
right  now.  The  American  side  ain’t  good 
for  you.  You  get  straight  across  the 
line  1” 

Outremont  slowly  gathered  all  the 
strings  into  his  left  hand  and  held  out 
liis  right. 

“Shake,  Cronin,”  he  begged  apologeti¬ 
cally.  “I  didn’t  know  you  mushed  all 
the  way  from  Circle  for  that.” 

“Sure  did,”  grinned  Hess,  shaking. 
“Yonder’s  the  boundary,”  pointing  south¬ 
east,  “and  over  it  you  go.  You  ain't 
going  to  buck  Selensi’s  fixed  game,  and 
don’t  you  dare  tell  me  you’ve  got  the 
notion.” 

“I  haven’t,”  Gayle  assured  him.  “Even 
if  I  had.  I  couldn’t  do  it.  I  couldn’t 
throw  an  old  friend’s  favor  back  in  his 
face.  Do  I  travel  to-night?” 

“You’d  better,  Gayle.  Them  magis¬ 
trates  might  l>e  on  trail  already  from 
Fort  Yukon  to  Circle  City.  I  dunno. 
But  you’d  be  plumb  foolish  to  take 
chances  with  them.” 

“I  won’t,”  decided  Outremont.  “I'll 
camp  on  the  Canadian  side  to-night.  Are 
you  seeing  me  over?” 

“It’s  customary,”  the  marshal  de¬ 
clared,  “and  it’ll  kind  of  back  up  my  de¬ 
cision  if  that  white-wigged  judicial 
hunch  starts  anything  at  Circle.  I  can 
swear  I  outlawed  you,  ejected  you  from 
American  territory  and  forbade  you  re¬ 
turn  under  pain  of  being  shot  on  sight. 
That’s  no  lie,  is  it?” 

“No  lie  about  that !”  Gayle  answered. 
“My  sledge  is  up  at  the  Eagle’s  Nest. 
We’ll  harness  these  dogs  and  light  out. 
But,  say,  Cronin,  maybe  you  will  lose 
your  job.  If  you  do,  we  go  partners 
again.  That’s  understood.  You’ll  hunt 
me  up  in  Dawson  City?” 

Hess  reached  out  to  shake  a  second 
time. 

“I  sure  will,”  lie  agreed. 

A  DAY’S  march  north  from  the  boun¬ 
dary,  Outremont  reached  Forty- 
Mile  Post  where  the  Forty-Mile  River 
flows  into  the  Yukon.  There  one  of  his 
dogs  took  sick,  and  the  end  of  the  week 
came  before  the  husky  was  fit  to  har¬ 
ness.  Then  the  cold  snap  broke.  The 
thermometer  went  up  to  ten  below,  and 
deep  snow  fell.  Gayle  was  the  first  man 
on  the  river  after  the  fall,  and  he  had 
a  heavy  trail  to  break.  A  few  miles  be¬ 
yond  the  mouth  of  Cassiar  Creek  was  his 
day’s  stint.  He  camped  there,  and  the 
next  day  he  mushed  on  past  Fifteen-Mile 
River,  Fresno  Creek,  and  the  Chandinu 
to  Dawson  City. 

It  was  evening  when  he  arrived  and 
put  up  at  the  old-timers’  house,  the 
Yukon  Hotel,  on  First  Avenue  between 
Church  and  Harper  Streets.  Having 
disposed  of  supper,  he  fed  his  dogs  and 
inquired  the  location  of  old  Eldorado 
Calgour’s  cabin.  He  was  shown  it,  half¬ 
way  up  the  hill,  the  place  where  Eldo¬ 
rado  had  always  lived  with  his  two  chil¬ 
dren  from  the  time  of  his  wife’s  deatli  in 
the  famine  year  in  the  Tanana  country 
up  to  the  time  his  own  call  came.  From 
Main  Street  a  beaten  path  in  the  snow 
led  off  to  it,  and  by  the  dim  starlight 
Outremont  began  the  climb.  He  did  not 
have  to  knock.  It  was  thirty  below,  and 
the  crunching  of  the  crisp  snow  under 
his  moccasins  advertised  his  approach. 
While  he  was  still  fifty  yards  away,  the 
door  swung  open,  and  the  fair  head  of 
Trudis  Calgour  flashed  in  the  lamplight. 
Her  body  was  bent  forward  in  a  tense 
attitude  as  she  peered  down  the  trail. 

“Thorpe,  Thorpe !”  she  called  in  a 
shaky  voice.  “Is  that  you?” 

“No,”  Gayle  answered.  “It’s  Outre¬ 
mont.  He’s  come  for  that  omelet.” 

He  wondered  why  she  didn’t  laugh  or 
say  something,  and  then,  on  taking  a 
step  nearer,  he  saw  that  her  eyes  were 
blinded  with  tears,  so  literally  blinded 
that  she  stumbled  as  she  half  turned  on 
the  threshold. 

SWIFTLY  Gayle  reached  out  steadying 
her  by  catching  her  by  the  elbows. 
“What’s  the  matter?”  he  demanded. 
“Tru,  what  on  earth’s  the  matter?  Even 
if  I  don’t  happen  to  lie  your  brother,  you 
don’t  mind  me  talking  that  way.  do  you? 
You’re  in  trouble,  and  everybody  says 
trouble’s  just  my  line.  Tell  me  what’s 
wrong.” 

“It — it’s  Thorpe,”  she  faltered.  “You 
know  what  lie’s  like.  He  hasn’t  been 
home  all  day.  Have  you  been  in  Daw¬ 
son  long?  Have  you  seen  him  anywhere 
down  in  the  town?” 

“I’m  just  in,”  Outremont  told  her.  “and 
I  haven’t  noticed  Thorpe  about.  But 


don’t  worry.  Dawson’s  full  of  men  from 
the  creeks.  You  know  how  a  fellow 
wastes  time  and  forgets  meals  listening 
to  tales  and  talking  over  all  the  different 
propositions.  I  do  it  myself.  You  sit 
down  quietly  for  five  minutes,  and  I’ll 
find  Thorpe.” 

IN  Gayle’s  manner  and  words  was 
strength  and  assurance. 

At  mice  Trudis  brightened. 

“I  hope  it’s  as  easy  as  you  say.”  she 
murmured,  “but  I  can’t  sit  down  and 
wait,  for  I’ve  got  so  restless.  I’ll  stand 
at  the  window  and  watch  for  you  both 
on  the  path.” 

“All  right,”  nodded  Gayle,  cheerfully. 
“When  you  see  us  coming,  you  jump  for 
the  egg  box ;  that  is,  if  you  have  one. 
How  are  eggs  in  Dawson,  anyway?” 

A  smile  curved  Trudis’s  cheek  and 
brought  the  blue  glow  back  to  her  eyes. 
“Scarce,”  she  laughed,  “but  I’ve  saved 
some.  I  thought  you'd  soon  be  drift¬ 
ing  in.” 

“It’s  Cronin  Hess’s  fault  I  drifted  as 
soon  as  this,”  he  observed  as  he  started 
on  a  run  down  the  hill — “his  and  that 
omelet’s.  I'll  tell  you  about  it  when  I 
get  back.” 

Along  Main  Street  Outremont  went, 
making  a  quick  round  of  the  Dawson  re¬ 
sorts,  but  his  search  failed  to  uncover 
Thorpe  Calgour.  Nor  could  he  obtain  any 
trace  of  him  till  he  came  at  last  to  Car¬ 
ina  nd’s  pool  room. 

“lroung  Calgour?”  Carmand  answered 
his  query.  “No.  he  isn’t  this  side  the 
river  at  all  He’s  gone  across  to  the 
Klondike  side.  Tivoli  Slavin  has  him  in 
tow.  and  I  guess  they’re  gone  to  Tivoli’s 
place.  lTou  going  after  the  kid?  Well, 
look  out  for  yourself.  Tivoli  don't  like 
interference.” 

Growling  at  the  delay,  Gayle  hurried 
to  the  lrukon  Hotel,  threw  the  harness  on 
his  dogs,  dipped  down  the  north  bank 
and  sped  across  the  ice  of  the  Klondike 
River.  With  a  rush  and  scurry  he  drew 
up  in  front  of  Slavin’s  saloon,  pushed 
open  the  door  and  went  in.  The  place 
swanned  with  a  heterogeneous  crowd  of 
miners.  They  surrounded  the  gaming 
tables,  besieged  the  bar.  and  filied  the 
dance  hall  at  the  back.  The  hall  was  a 
swrirl  of  sensuous  sound.  Two  score 
couples  circled  to  the  strains  of  a  Hun¬ 
garian  waltz,  the  men  in  parkas  and  moc¬ 
casins,  the  women  in  silks  and  slippers. 
Between  dances  they  poured  forth  for 
refreshments,  and  the  main  room  became 
a  laughing  bedlam.  Gold  scales  stood  on 
the  bar,  rapaciously  swallowing  men's 
careless  dust.  Through  the  merry  maze 
Outremont  wandered  and  came  to  the 
tables.  All  diversions  were  there — faro, 
crap,  stud  and  draw  poker,  roulette,  red 
and  black,  the  Chinese  fan-tan,  casino, 
forty-fives,  higli-low-jack-and-game.  and 
there  in  contrast  to  the  noisy  drinkers 
and  dancers  a  quiet  reigned  over  tlie 
players.  There  arose  only  the  whisper  of 
shuffled  cards,  the  rattle  of  dealt  cases, 
the  thud  of  falling  dice,  and  the  click  of 
the  ball  on  the  roulette  wheel.  Old- 
timers  greeted  Outremont  and  bade  him 
try  his  luck,  but  Gayle  passed  on.  At  a 
table  over  in  the  farthest  corner  he  had 
located  Thorpe  Calgour.  Paired  with  an¬ 
other  lamb  marked  for  the  slaughter,  the 
boy  was  pitted  against  Tivoli  Slavin  and 
Tivoli's  partner  in  such  projects,  Rooney 
Ryan.  It  took  Gayle  only  a  moment  to 
see  that  they  were  in  the  middle  of  the 
so-called  Texan  game  with  tlie  joker  as 
a  fifth  ace.  Also,  it  took  him  only  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  see  that  Tivoli,  taking  advantage 
of  his  opponent’s  drunkenness,  was  work¬ 
ing  the  table-edge  trick  to  tlie  limit. 

So  Gayle  waited  idly  till  the  deal  went 
round.  Then  when  Slavin  raised,  he 
casually  strolled  over  behind  him.  stum¬ 
bled  and  bumped  the  table  sharply  with 
his  knee.  A  couple  of  cards,  stuck 
handily  under  the  table  edge,  dropped  to 
the  floor,  and  instantly  Tivoli’s  feet  cov¬ 
ered  them.  Otherwise  Slavin  never 
moved  or  raised  a  finger,  yet  young 
Thorpe  had  seen  the  pasteboards  fall. 
He  stared  at  Slavin’s  feet  a  second  and 
hurled  his  own  hand  in  Slavin’s  face. 

“Better  take  them  all,  you  tin  horn 
thief!”  he  roared. 

Slavin  reached  for  his  hip  pocket,  but 
Outremont’s  powerful  fingers  grabbed  his 
wrist  and  Outremont’s  weapon  muzzled 
his  ear. 

“lrou  aren’t  drawing,  Tivoli.”  Gayle 
told  him.  “Put  your  palms  flat  in  the 
middle  of  the  table.  Quick ! — that’s  it. 
Keep  them  there.  Rooney,  you  too !  Be 
mighty  sudden.  Now.  don’t  budge,  either 
of  you.  Remember  there’s  no  hootch  in 
my  eye.” 

“Who  in  thunder  told  you  to  butt  in?” 
snarled  Slavin,  keeping  his  hands  very 
still  under  Outremont’s  steady  regard. 

“I  told  myself.  Watch  out  I  don't  tell 
myself  a  few  more  things.” 
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“You’re  a — ” 

••Stop  saying  it.  Tivoli.”  Gayle  inter¬ 
rupted  “Just  make  one  personal  re¬ 
mark  and  I’ll  sure  give  Dawson  Hospital 

a  patient.”  .  .  ^  , 

There  was  wicked  sincerity  in  Outre- 
mont's  threat,  and  Tivoli  wisely  closed 
.iis  mouth. 

•‘Now  I’ll  hand  you  some  advice,  Ga.t  le 
continued.  “Never  draw  on  a  man  who 
hasn't  a  gun,  and  never  draw  on  a  man 
who’s  too  far  gone  to  see  you  working 
the  ancient  table-edge  trick.  Thorpe,  you 
come  outside  with  me  !” 

Young  Calgour  swayed  to  his  feet, 
leaning  toward  Tivoli,  his  hands  clench¬ 
ing  and  working. 

“I—I_I’d  like  to — ”  lie  began,  stam¬ 
mering. 

“Never  mind,  and  come  on  .  ordered 

Gayle.  .  ,  ,  .  , 

He  pushed  the  youth  behind  lnm  and 
hacked  out  of  Slavin’s  place.  Across  the 
Klondike  River  and  up  the  bank  into 
Dawson  City  Outremont’s  dog  team 
dashed,  Thorpe  lying  on  the  sledge  and 
Gayle  running  at  the  gee  pole,  from  the 
turn  of  the  cabin  path  off  Main  Street 
he  whipped  the  dogs  up  the  hill,  and 
there  in  the  dooryard  he  made  out  the 
figure  of  Triulis  waiting.  But  she  was 
not  waiting  alone.  Beside  her  stood  a 
man  to  whom  she  was  earnestly  ex¬ 
plaining  something.  In  the  snow  at  theii 
feet  lay  five  malemutes  with  a  loaded 
sled. 

As  he  swung  up  to  them  in  the  lamp 
glare  from  the  open  doorway.  Outremont 
wondered  who  her  companion  was.  but 
suddenly  a  familiar  stoop  to  the  heavy 
shoulders,  an  aggressive  tilt  to  the 
sharp  features  told  him. 

“Hello,  Cronin !”  he  cried,  leaning  his 
weight  backward  on  the  gee  pole  and 
halting  the  dogs.  “What  in  thunder 
brought  you  here?” 

“Them  malemutes,”  answered  Hess, 
shortly.  “Where  you  been  all  this  time? 
Tin's  nearly  wild!” 

“Across  to  the  Klondike  side.”  Gayle 
informed  him.  “Thorpe  ran  foul  of 
Tivoli  Slavin.” 

“Tru,  you  go  on  in,”  commanded  Hess. 


“What  money?”  inquired  Outremont. 
“Our  money,  my  father’s  money.  To¬ 
day  was  settlement  day.  Everything  was 

paid  up.”  , 

Hess  whistled.  He  strode  over  and 
shook  Thorpe  roughly  by  the  shoulder. 

"See  here,  Thorpe!  It’s  Hess,  Cronin 
Hess.  Savvy  that?  Well,  listen,  and 
answer  me  straight.  Wlmt  you  raving 
about  thirty-three  below  on  Duncan 

Creek  for?”  . 

“I  b-bought  it  from  Tivoli  Slavm. 

“You  did?  How  much  did  you  pay?” 
“Three  thousand,  I  told  you.” 


IT  was  plain  to  Gayle  that  Hess  was  in 
a  rage.  None  too  gentle  was  the  mar¬ 
shal’s  hand  when  he  helped  him  lift 
young  Thorpe  from  the  sledge  and  de¬ 
posit  him  in  a  bunk  indoors. 

“Say,  marshal — ”  Gayle  began. 

“Just  stow  that  title.”  Hess  cut  in. 

“I  ain’t  using  ‘marshal’  any  more.” 

“What?”  Gayle  tried  to  keep  his  eyes 
on  Hess  and  at  the  same  time  follow 
Trudis,  who  was  hurrying  about  the 
cabin  sousing  Thorpe’s  head  with  cold 
cloths.  “What,  Cronin?  Those  white- 
wigged  judges,  they  didn’t — ” 

“They  sure  did,”  nodded  Cronin,  grim 
humor  breaking  over  his  features.  “You 
should  have  seen  them  tearing  the  same 
wigs  and  showing  me  where  I  got  off  at, 
exceeding  my  blamed  authority,  making 
a  fool  farce  of  the  law,  acting  without  a 
blessed  precedent !  Say,  Gale,  it  was 
warm  talk  for  certain  minutes.  I  give  it 
to  them  straight.  ‘You  got  your  fin¬ 
gers  greased,’  I  says :  ‘that’s  what’s 
griping  you.  greased  with  Selensi’s — ’  ” 
“How’s  his  arm?”  demanded  Gayle, 
interrupting.  “You  know  I’m  a  hit  anx¬ 
ious  over  that.” 

“His  arm?  Whose  arm?  Oh.  Se¬ 
lensi’s  !  It's  getting  better.  Doc  Pollen 
beat  the  blood  poisoning  to  it.  The 
Greek’s  round  again  and  dining  the 
judges.  That’s  what  I  told  them.  ‘Fin¬ 
gers  greased,’  I  says — ‘greased  with  Se- 
lensi's  golden  butter  at  sixteen  dollars 
and  some  cents  a  pound.  That's  what’s 
making  you  so  raving  wild,  the  grease 
like  to  run  off!  Now  what  you  going  to 
do  about  it?’  'Do.'  says  they,  ‘why,  sack 
you !’  ‘Go  on  and  sack."  I  invites.  ‘When  a 
dirty  dago’s  dust  can  buy  up  white  men’s 
honor,  it’s  time  I  quit  being  marshal,  it’s 
time  I  turned  ex-marshal,  seen  my  min¬ 
ing  partner  again  and  went  to  working 
bench  ground  on  Duncan  Creek — ’  ” 
“D-D-Duncan — yes,  that’s  it,  Duncan 
Creek !”  chirped  in  Thorpe’s  voice,  low 
and  maudlin  from  the  bunk.  “Yes, 
D-Duncan’s  what  I  b-bought.  Thirty 
thousand  below.  No.  three  thousand.  No. 
that’s  not  it  either.”  He  hesitated  and 
then  went  on  in  a  singsong  tone,  as  if 
repeating  something  learned  by  rote : 
“Thirty-three  below;  that’s  it!  Now 
I’ve  got  it.  boys,  thirty-three  below  on 
Duncan  Creek  in — in  the  Duncan  dis¬ 
trict.  Sporting  chance,  you  know — and 
only  three  thousand  paid.  Can’t  lose 
much,  and  I — stand — to — win—” 

“Raving !”  snorted  Hess  as  the  men 
looked  at  each  other. 

“No,  it’s  the  money  he’s  talking  about,” 
whispered  Trudis,  who  was  trembling  all 
over.  “Ask  him  what  lie’s  done  with  it. 
I— I  can’t.” 


OUTREMONT  breathed  heavily  with 
relief.  “Stung!”  he  ventured.  “But 
I'll  bet  it  might  have  been  worse.  What 
was  the  whole  thing.  Tru?’ 

“Thirty  thousand.” 

“You  got  the  check  for  that !  de¬ 
manded  Hess,  shaking  Thorpe  again. 

Slowly  Thorpe  raised  himself  on  his 
elbow  and  slid  into  a  sitting  posture  on 
the  edge  of  the  bunk.  He  reached  into 
his  breast  pocket  and  brought  out  a 
leather  wallet. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you  people  t 
he  snarled,  anger  clearing  his  head  and 
oiling  his  tongue.  “Think  I  can’t  take 
care  of  my  possessions?  Anyway,  are 
you  my  guardians?” 

“Give  Tru  that  check,”  was  the  ex- 
marshal’s  only  response. 

Thorpe  fished  out  a  piece  of  paper  and 
handed  it  to  Hess.  Cronin  took  one 
glance  at  it.  and  the  others  saw  his  red- 
mustached  lips  curl  back  and  his  blue 
eyes  blaze. 

“You  crazy  eheechako !”  he  roared, 
whirling  on  the  youth. 

His  right  hand  shot  out.  palm  open, 
and  Thorpe  sprawled  a  dozen  feet  away 
on  the  cabin  floor. 

Trudis  uttered  a  low  cry.  while  Gayle, 
dumfounded,  sprang  up  and  seized  his 
partner’s  arm. 

“Steady,  Cronin !”  he  exclaimed.  “You 
go  it  too  strong.  You  mustn’t  strike  the 
boy.” 

“Strike  him !”  bawled  Hess.  “He 
should  be  struck,  strung  up.  shot,  knifed, 
and  burned  to  cinders.  Look  at  that 
paper.  It’s  no  check.  It’s  a  bill  of  sale 
for  thirty-three  below  on  Duncan  Creek, 
and  the  price  is  thirty  thousand  dollars !” 

It  hit  them  with  the  peculiar  sudden¬ 
ness  of  great  disasters.  Trudis,  so  rest¬ 
less.  nervous,  and  hysterical  up  to  now, 
was  all  at  once  stricken  calm.  Her  face 
pet  stonily,  and  only  that  and  the  twitch¬ 
ing  of  the  muscles  of  her  tense  hands 
told  that  she  suffered. 

“Is  it  good?”  she  asked  in  a  strange 
voice  away  off  her  natural  key. 

Hess  solemnly  nodded.  “Good !  I’ve 
seen  hills  of  sale  scribbled  in  pencil  on 
a  piece  of  wrapping  paper  hold  sound  as 
a  bond.  Tivoli’s  taken  nice  care  to  make 
an  iron-bound  document  of  this.  It’ll 
stand  in  any  court  in  the  land.  It’s 
calamity.  Tru.  It’s  sure  proper  and  de¬ 
moniacal  calamity  to  see  every  cent 
you’ve  got  in  the  world  sunk  in  a  water- 
soaked  hole  in  the  ground.” 

“And  there’s  no  way  out?”  Trudis  de¬ 
manded  in  desperation.  “There’s  no  al¬ 
ternative  but  for  us  to  scrape  a  living 
out  of  that  water-soaked  hole  in  the 
ground  ?” 

“Yes.  there  is.  Tru.”  Outremont  burst 
out.  He  leaned  forward,  grasped  her 
hands,  and  looked  straight  into  her  eyes. 
“You  don’t  calculate  that  omelet  was  all 
I  wanted,  do  you?” 

A  choking  rose  in  Trudis’s  throat. 
“Stop,”  she  cried  shrilly,  sensing  what 
he  would  say.  “You’ve  no  right  to  offer 
me  charity — or  pity.” 

“It’s  not  charity — or  pity.  It’s  the  way 
I  feel.  Wait !  It’s  in  me,  and  it  has  to 
come  out.  How  long  do  you  suppose 
I  have  to  look  at  a  woman  before  I  know 
what  I  think  of  her?  I’ll  tell  you.  Once, 
Tru.  that’s  all !  I  swear  it.  Bible  kiss 
and  all.  when  I  offered  you  that  omelet 
in  Selensi’s,  I  knew  I  was  offering  my¬ 
self.  only  a  man  hunting  a  grubstake 
couldn’t  tell  a  woman  with  a  full  poke 
that.  And  if  Thorpe  hadn’t  lost  the 
money  you  wouldn’t  have  known  it  yet. 
But—”  ‘ 

“Stop.”  commanded  Trudis  again.  “I 
won’t  listen.  Even  if  I  felt  that  way — ” 
“Then  you  don’t  feel  that  way?”  Gayle 
released  her  hands. 

“I — I  won’t  tell  you,”  she  flashed. 


that,  in  contrast  to  his  former  uncer¬ 
tainty,  was  appalling. 

“What’s  this  I’ve  done?”  he  asked. 
“Cronin  Hess,  tell  me  what  I've  done. 
Hess  gave  him  the  hill  of  sale. 

Thorpe’s  eye,  as  well  as  his  head, 
seemed  cleared.  He  read  without  dif¬ 
ficulty. 

“This  isn’t  my  check.” 

“No,  it’s  your  bill  of  sale.” 

“But  I  paid  three  thousand.” 

“You  thought  you  did.  Look  what’s 
stated  there,  thirty  thousand !  Thirty 
reads  a  lot  like  three  when  your  eyes 
ain’t  good,  and  Tivoli  slipped  your  check 
for  the  thirty.  You  can’t  prove  it.  You 
ain’t  got  a  single  thing  to  go  on,  while 
Tivoli  has,  in  black  and  white.” 

“And  you  mean — you  mean — -?” 

The  ex -marshal  had  no  mercy.  “I  sure 
do,”  he  replied.  “I  sure  do.  I  mean, 
you’ve  bartered  your  birthright.  You’re 
another  Esau.  How  in  thunder  does 
the  mess  of  pottage  taste?” 

All  in  an  instant  Thorpe  seemed  to 
realize.  Tie  gazed  wildly  at  his  sister. 

“Tru.  Tru  !  Oh,  little  girl !”  he  wailed. 

His  whole  frame  drew  up  with  a  gal¬ 
vanic  jerk,  and  the  anguish  on  his  face 
was  pitiful  to  see. 

Trudis  darted  toward  him,  her  arms 
clinging  about  him  and  her  face  pressed 
against  his  shoulder.  “Don’t,  Thorpe, 
don’t !”  she  gasped.  “Never  mind  the 
money.  Never  mind  as  long  as  I’ve 
got  you !” 


Microphoto  show¬ 
ing  germs  in  the 
unprotected  throat 


Same  plate  showing 
no  germ-life  after  the 
use  of  Formamint. 
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SHE  was  imperious,  a  little  angry, 
and  very  much  alarmed,  she  knew 
not  at  what,  yet  back  of  it  all  there 
was  exaltation  in  her  eyes,  there  was 
that  strange  majesty  of  spirit  which 
honest  admiration  never  fails  to  awaken 
in  a  woman. 

Upon  his  feet  again.  Thorpe  Calgour 
gazed  bewildered  at  this  passage.  Hess’s 
blow  had  partially  sobered  him.  He 
came  across  the  room  with  a  steadiness 


TEARS  blurred  Thorpe’s  eyes.  He 
passed  one  hand  caressingly  down 
Trudis’s  hair  and  shook  the  other  fiercely 
in  the  ex-marshal’s  face. 

“You  hear  her?”  lie  demanded.  “She’d 
sooner  have  me  than  the  thirty  thou¬ 
sand.  Well,  she’s  got  me.  Savvy? 
That’s  a  vow,  a  pledge,  or  anything  else 
you  like  to  call  it.  I  can’t  put  it  too 
strong.  I’ve  been  a  silly  fool,  but  it’s 
come  to  quitting  time.  Tru’s  got  me. 
and  she’ll  get  more  than  me.  They’re 
starting  the  Government  pumps  on 
Duncan  Creek.  The  pumps’ll  drain  that 
claim  of  mine,  and  I'll  get  the  thirty 
thousand  back.” 

“Don’t  you  ever 
Hess.  “I’ve  figured 
the  stream,  and  I 
pumps  can  lift.  They’re  no  good.  You’re 
thirty  thousand’s  gone  for  all  time,  and 
you  haven’t  a  blessed  thing  to  show 
for  it.” 

“Oh.  Cronin,  he  has!”  cried  Trudis 
with  shining  eyes.  “Can’t  you  see ! 
Don’t  you  understand?  He’s  awakened, 
come  to  himself,  got  his  manhood  back, 
and  that  can’t  be  valued  in  millions  of 
times  thirty  thousand  dollars.  It’s  the 
best  thing  that  ever  happened  us.  We’re 
leaving  these  river  camps.  They’re  only 
rioting  places  anyway,  and  the  stamping 
ground  of  trouble.  We’re  going  out  into 
the  wilderness,  to  the  clean  places  of  the 
earth,  and  if  Thorpe  doesn’t  find  his  pay 
streak  on  Duncan  Creek,  he’ll  find  it 
somewhere  else.” 

“That’s  talking,  Tru  !”  exclaimed  Outre¬ 
mont.  “It's  the  old  truth  of  somehow 
good  coming  out  of  evil.  You’ve  tasted 
the  cup  of  calamity  and  found  it  a 
blessed  draft.  And  when  you  come  to 
think  of  it.  Cronin  and  I  have  likewise 
had  a  sip.”  Gayle  paused  a  second  and 
cast  a  humorous  glance  at  the  ex-mar- 
shal.  “I’ve  been  outlawed  from  Ameri¬ 
can  territory  and  compelled  to  hike  for 
Duncan  Creek  myself  without  a  grub¬ 
stake.  while  Cronin’s  been  fired  by  the 
incoming  judiciary  and  forced  to  join 
liis  old  partner  with  the  pick  and  shovel. 
Both  of  us  have  fallen  on  evil  days,  but 
don’t  you  think  it’ll  work  out  somehow 
good  for  us  in  the  end?” 

“I’m  sure  of  it.”  laughed  Trudis,  “and 
just  as  r  symbol  of  success  we’ll  mock 
the  death’s-head  of  calamity  with  a 
feast.  Gayle,  you  stir  up  the  fire  while 
I  find  the  egg  box.  I’m  going  to  mix 
that  omelet  I  owe  you  right  now.  It’s 
my  last  chance.  For.  you  see.”  flashing 
him  a  naive  glance  in  which  he  read 
many  favorable  things,  “there’ll  be  no 
eggs  for  either  of  us  in  the  Duncan 
district.” 

“Hold  on  a  minute !”  ordered .  Gayle. 
“Before  you  break  those  eggs  I  give  you 
warning  that  I’ll  take  for  granted 
you’re  offering  your  omelet  in 
same  spirit  in  which  I  offered 
mine,  and  that  some  fine  day  I’ll  call 
you  to  account  and  make  you  pay  in 
full.  Are  you  still  going  on  and  break¬ 
ing  them?” 

Trudis  paused  a  moment  before  the 
shelf,  tantalizing  him  an  enigmatic  smile. 
Then  she  daringly  reached  for  the  egg  box. 


If  You  could  see  the 
Germs  in  Your  Throat 

- — if  you  might  look, 
with  microscopic  vision, 
into  the  hidden  cham¬ 
bers  of  the  throat  and 
see  the  malignant  germ-life 
teeming  there — as  we  see 
it,  by  proxy,  in  Professor 
Piorowski’s  experiments — 
the  sight  would  more  than 
convince  you  of  the  ‘vital 
necessity  of  throat  protection. 

The  throat  is  the  germs’ 
easiest  route  into  the  system 

Germ  destruction,  there¬ 
fore,  becomes  a  duty  of  the 
first  importance  And 
FORMAMINT,  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Piorowski  has  shown, 
is  the  most  trustworthy 
means  of  achieving  this 
throat  “cleanliness.” 
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This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  tales 
about  Alaska  hi/  Samuel  Alexander  White 
and  the  second  of  the  series  will  appear 
in  an  e.arly  issue  of  Collier’s. 


THE  GERM -KILLING 
THROAT  TABLET 

Little  tablets,  handy,  pleas¬ 
ing  in  taste— they  free  in 
the  saliva  a  most  effective 
germicide  that  disinfects  the 
most  secluded  corners  of  the 
throat.  And  taken  occasion¬ 
ally,  they  not  only  soothe 
away  irritation  but  forestall 
more  serious  ailments.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  over  10,000  phy¬ 
sicians — at  all  druggists. 

A.  WULF1NG  &  CO 

27 L  Irvine  Place,  New  York 

From  an  article  in  “The  Medical 
Review  of  Reviews” 

(New  York)  December,  1911. 

“I  have  found  Formamint  to  be  an  excellent 
antiseptio  and  bactericide,  harmless  in  its 
action,  exceedingly  pleasant  to  take,  capable  of 
relieting  painful  local  symptoms  quickly  and 
permanent  y  and  of  shortening  the  duration  of 
inflamed  conditions  of  the  throat." 

Enrico  CarUiO,  the  world’s  greatest  tenor 
writes: 

“I  have  f  >und  Formamint  Tablets  very  pleas¬ 
ant  to  taste  and  beneficial  to  the  throat. 


So  that  you  may  I 
seehoweffective  l 
—  these  pleasant  I 

Formamint  Tablets  are  in  mouth 
and  throat  troubles,  we  will  gladly 
mail  you  a  generous  sample  tube  | 
on  receipt  of  a  2c  stamp  to  pay  j 
postage.  Write  for  ittoday. 
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THIS  is  the  jocund  season  when  editors  of 
magazines  unlock  their  desks,  open  their 
vaults,  count  the  MMS.  on  hand,  and  set 
forth  before  their  readers  a  complete  list  of 
“Features  for  the  Coming  Year.”  Not  so 
Vanity  Fair.  With  no  serial  novel  in  the 
safe,  no  contracts  with  authors  in  the  locker, 
no  cut-and-dried  editorial  “policy”  on  its 
conscience,  Vanity  Fair  has  but  few  of  these 
conventional  features  that  can  be  placarded 
long  in  advance. 

As  in  years  gone  by,  Vanity  Fair  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  occupy  itself  mostly  with  people. 
After  all,  there  is  nothing  more  interesting 
than  personalities.  The  man  who  writes  a 
good  book,  the  comedian  who  makes  you 
smile,  the  opera  singer,  the  player  of  games 
— these  are  the  people  with  whom  Vanity 
Fair  is  most  intimately  concerned. 

SO  we  do  not  set  before  you  a  set  pro¬ 
gramme.  Rather  would  we  ask  you  to 
expect  the  unexpected.  Our  taste  in  writing 
runs,  as  you  have  noticed,  to  the  light  and 
not  too  philosophic  essay.  Our  taste  in  pic¬ 
tures  lies  not  in  the  fixed  and  rigid  cabinet 
photograph,  but  in  the  unpremeditated  snap¬ 
shot.  We  would  rather  show  the  Academi¬ 
cian  in  his  favorite  corner  of  the  coffee  house 
than  sitting  for  his  portrait  in  the  lonely 
splendor  of  his  library. 

VANITY  FAIR,  too,  has  always  its  useful 
side;  just  as  most  amusing  people  have 
their  useful  sides.  It  will  continue  to  present 
the  fashions,  not  in  clothes  alone,  but  in 
motors,  plays,  operas,  dogs,  books  and  all  the 
other  things  that  interest  people  who  keep 
up  with  le  monde  ou  Von  s’amuse.  Who  is 
more  useful,  all  in  all,  than  the  friend  who 
presents  you  to  a  good  play,  or  picture,  or 
opera,  or  novel,  or — which  is  almost  a  greater 
boon  the  friend  who  warns  you  not  to  waste 
time  with  a  bad  one? 

A  special  six  months 
Try-out  for  One  Dollar 

A  GOOD  way — in  fact,  the 
best  way  to  be  sure  of 
Vanity  Fair  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1 9 1 5  is  to  use  the 
little  “coupon”  just  below. 

Sent  with  a  dollar  bill,  this  will 
bring  you  Vanity  Fair  for  a 
special  six-months  try-out 
(the  regular  price  of  the  six 
numbers,  bought  separately, 
is  $1.50). 


VANITY  FAIR,  449  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

Send  me  Vanity  Fair  for  a  special  six 
months  “Try-out”  as  offered  in  Collier’s  for 
January  2.  1  enclose  one  dollar. 
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Good  Plays 

( Concluded 

flaggingly  comic  spirit  always  dominates 
(lie  scene,  and  she  would  be  captivating 
in  a  stage  version  of  (in'  telephone  direc¬ 
tory.  She  has  Rejane's  power  of  taking 
(lie  audience  into  her  confidence  at  the 
very  start,  and  keeping  them  her  friends 
till  the  very  finish. 

“The  Only  Girl”  was  once  a  play,  by 
Frank  Mandel,  called  “Our  Wives” — a 
pleasant  little  piece  which  barely  escaped 
success.  Henry  Blossom  has  turned  it 
into  a  musical  comedy,  and  Victor 
Herbert  has  supplied  the  score.  How¬ 
ever,  it  remains  a  play  with  music,  not 
a  vaudeville  show.  Thus  it  represents  a 
type  of  lyric  entertainment  quite  too  rare 
on  our  native  stage,  a  very  sane  and 
pleasing  type.  It  deserves  to  live  long 
and  prosper. 

“The  Garden  of  Paradise”  is  a  fan¬ 
tastic  spectacular  play  by  Edward  Shel¬ 
don,  based  on  Hans  Christian  Andersen’s 
story  of  “The  Little  Mermaid,”  a  play 
made  remarkable  by  the  stage  settings 
devised  by  Joseph  Urban  of  Vienna,  re¬ 
cently  stage  director  of  the  Boston  Opera 
Company.  If  play  and  actors  could  live 
up  to  these  settings,  we  should  herald 
a  real  event  in  the  American  theatre. 
But  only  the  settings  belong  to  the  new 
art.  It  isn’t  that  they  dwarf  the  produc¬ 
tion — they  shame  it.  We  have  no  space 
here  to  describe  technically  Mr.  Urban’s 
methods ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  he  is 
two  things  in  the  theatre — first  an  archi¬ 
tect  of  scenery  that  has  rhythm,  propor¬ 
tion,  design,  balance,  and  second  a 
painter  in  lights,  a  colorist  who  splashes 
a  forty-foot  canvas  with  glorious  har¬ 
monics  and  contrasts.  The  stages  of 
Europe  have  known  such  men  for  a  dec¬ 
ade,  but  save  for  Miss  Anglin’s  produc¬ 
tions  of  Shakespeare  last  year,  and  a  few 
experiments  in  semiprivate  theatres,  our 
American  dramatic  stage  has  seen  noth¬ 
ing  like  it  before.  One  scene  must  serve 
as  illustration.  It  is  the  bridal  feast  in 
the  Queen’s  garden.  The  forestage  is 
bare.  Ten  feet  back  at  left  and  right  is 
a  wall  of  white  seven  or  eight  feet  high, 
with  steps  to  the  top  in  the  center.  On 
either  hand,  marking  these  steps,  are 
two  huge  vases  of  a  gun-metal  hue,  out¬ 
lined  against  the  great  drop  of  the  sky 
behind.  The  left  wing  is  masked  with  a 

Barbara's 

( Continued 

with  dilating  eyes.  She  gave  way  occa¬ 
sionally  to  moods  of  irritability  and  even 
of  temper,  but  they  had  always  been  sud¬ 
den.  Never  before  had  she  felt  such  a 
slow’  rage  as  consumed  her  while  she 
faced  Thornton.  She  got  out,  of  the 
hammock  and  clutched  its  rope  with  a 
tense  hand. 

“Will  you  tell  me,”  she  said  slowly, 
“what  right  you  have  to  come  charging 
full  tilt  at  me  this  way?” 

“Oh,  I  say,  Barbara,  don’t  put  me  too 
thoroughlv  in  the  wrong.  Am  I  not  an 
old  friend?" 

“An  —  old  —  friend,”  she  said  slowly. 
“Old  friend ;  how  often  have  you  come 
to  Grassmere  in  the  last  two  years?” 

“Oh,  see  here,  Barbara,”  he  said,  em¬ 
barrassed,  “everyone  knows  I’ve  been 
busy,  but  that  doesn’t  change  my  feel¬ 
ings.” 

“You  come  on  me  by  chance,”  she  said, 
“for  I  know  you  weren’t  seeking  me  out. 
You  have  found  out  casually  that  I  am 
engaged,  and  you  express  your  views 
with  a  frankness  that  wouldn’t  sit  well 
on  my  closest  kin.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Barbara,”  he 
said  crisply,  a  slow  angry  flush  covering 
his  face. 

“Listen  to  me  before  you  go,”  she 
said,  checking  him.  “I’ve  been  here  un¬ 
der  your  very  feet  for  two  years,  lonely, 
growing  from  a  child  to  a  woman. 
You’ve  known  well  enough  that  there 
were  no  other  young  men  around  here 
but  yourself  and  Leonard  Hare,  whom 
Sister  Anita  won’t  receive.  And  what 
have  you  done  for  me  in  two  years? 
Just  nothing.  I’d  have  been  glad  of  five 
minutes’  talk  a  week,  but  you  never 
tried  to  help  me.  I’ve  been  sick  from 
loneliness  under  your  eyes,  and  you’ve 
seen  nothing  hut  your  law  books.  I 
wouldn’t  treat  a  strange  dog  that  way. 
The  only  person  who  has  cared  has  been 
Huntley  Rhodes,  and  then  you  come 
here  and  put,  on  a  schoolmaster  voice 
and  tell  me  I  oughtn’t  to  marry  him !” 

THORNTON’S  flush  had  paled ;  his 
face  looked  almost  gray. 

“Barbara,”  he  said  quietly.  “I  beg 
your  pardon  from  my  soul.  I've-  been 
a  cad  and — I  honor  Rhodes.  No  one 
has  ever  talked  to  me  as  yon  have  just 


of  the  Season 

from  pate  10) 

lone  cedar,  the  right  with  a  towering 
white  wall.  That  is  the  massive  but 
simple  architectural  design.  But  the 
color!  The  effect  is  nine-tenths  in  the 
color.  On  (lie  forestage,  below  the  steps, 
are  dancers,  and  on  them,  and  on  the 
white  walls  and  steps  and  towering 
column  plays  a  very  pale,  sea-green  radi¬ 
ance'.  which  turns  the  bare  arms  and 
shoulders  of  the  girls  to  ivory.  Thee  great 
hare  drop  of  the  sky  behind  is  a  glorious 
blue,  between  an  ultramarine  and  a  pur¬ 
ple.  Blue  and  palest  sea-green  ivory — 
those  are  the  two  outstanding  colors — 
and  directly  between  them,  all  along  the 
top  of  the  wall  and  steps,  are  seated  the 
bridal  guests  at  a  table  glittering  with 
glass,  and  on  them,  turning  table  cloth, 
glass,  faces,  robes,  hair,  hands,  every¬ 
thing  to  the  most  marvelous  rich,  hot 
orange,  plays  an  invisible  “spotlight.” 
Palest  sea-green  ivory — deepest  blue  of 
the  night  sky — and  between  one  glorious 
belt  of  hot  orange!  That  is  the  picture. 
Only  the  loveliest  language,  only  the 
most  romantic  acting,  could  live  up  to 
this  forty -foot  square  of  canvas  painted 
in  living,  throbbing  light.  The  magical 
last  act  of  “The  Merchant  of  Venice”  or 
the  scenes  of  “Antony  and  Cleopatra”  or 
of  “Romeo  and  Juliet”  could  live  up  to  it, 
could  fuse  with  it  into  a  never-to-be-for- 
gotten  effect  of  beauty.  Alas,  Mr.  Shel¬ 
don’s  play  cannot.  But  you  must  not 
miss  these  settings.  We  have  heard  a  lot 
about  the  new  art  of  the  theatre  from 
visitors  to  Germany  and  Moscow.  Here 
it  is,  in  Columbus  Circle. 

“Polygamy,”  a  play  by  Harvey  O’Hig¬ 
gins  and  Harriet  Ford,  hands  a  wallop 
to  the  Mormons.  It  sets  out.  to  show  that 
the  Mormons  still  secretly  practice  po¬ 
lygamy,  and  that,  for  a  sensitive  woman 
who  has  felt,  the  modern  world,  this 
works  great  misery  and  shame  of  spirit. 
We  suspect  Mr.  O’Higgins  knows  more 
about  the  first  contention  than  we  do. 
and  we  are  quite  ready  to  believe  him 
right  about  the  latter.  The  play  is  honest 
and  praiseworthy  in  purpose,  and  it  is 
most  effectively  put  together.  It  is  worth 
seeing  as  a  play,  and  il  is  certainly  not 
calculated  to  encourage  emigration  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  even  from  overfeminized 
Massachusetts. 

Marriages 
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now,  and  I  trust  I  shall  never  deserve 
it  again.  But  I  have  deserved  it.  I’ve 
been  equally  blind  and  selfish.  Maybe 
you’ll  forgive  me  some  time.” 

He  lifted  his  hat  and  pushed  bis  way 
quickly  through  the  grove  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  house.  Barbara  sank  back 
in  the  hammock,  still  very  much  stirred, 
still  angry  through  and  through  at 
Thornton,  and  with  a  new  loyalty  to 
Rhodes  stirring  in  her  heart.  Barbara 
was  in  many  ways  a  practical  person: 
she  realized  that  her  tirade  against 
Thornton,  just  like  her  unrest  under 
Anita’s  hospitality,  had  taken  her  one 
step  closer  to  Rhodes.  She  welcomed 
every  smallest  detail  that  promised  a 
unity  with  him. 

ANITA  had  said  to  Barbara  that 
Rhodes  wanted  to  be  married  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  that  she  thought 
a  month  or  six  weeks  would  be  long 
enough  for  the  engagement  to  last.  At 
first  Barbara  had  been  appalled:  she 
bad  had  a  vague  idea  of  an  engagement 
that,  should  extend  perhaps  till  June, 
and  then  a  wedding  which  would  lead 
to  Europe.  Anita  did  not  argue  the 
point  at  much  length;  she  merely  said 
that  she  saw  no  particular  reason  for 
waiting,  and  that  time  meant  more  to 
Rhodes  than  it  did  to  Barbara.  The 
girl  saw  I  lie  reasonableness  of  that.  and. 
after  all,  she  told  herself,  since  she  was 
to  be  married  for  so  long,  perhaps,  on 
her  cofint  it  did  not  really  matter 
when  she  began,  and  on  good,  kind 
Mr.  Rhodes’s  count,  it  did  matter  great¬ 
ly.  She  chose  six  weeks,  which  would 
bring  her  wedding  day  into  the  middle 
of  November. 

Those  six  weeks  were  more  packed 
with  excitement  than  any  Barbara  had 
ever  known.  All  the  neighbors  called 
to  see  her.  and  she  perceived  that  to 
them  she  was  indeed  no  longer  little 
Barbara  Lang  worthy,  but  a  girl  who 
had  suddenly  become  marriageable  and 
who  was  soon  to  be  the  mistress  of  a 
house  like  themselves.  Already  they 
felt  the  subtle  cameraderie  which  mar¬ 
ried  women  offer  the  engaged  girl.  She 
is  not  yet  taken  fully  into  their  com¬ 
pany,  but  she  stands  on  the  threshold. 
Because  some  man  has  wooed  her,  she 
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Are  You  Worried 
and  Anxious  About  Baby? 
Get  Holstein  Cows’  Milk 

Il  you  are  in  despair  as  to  baby's  health,  just  try  the 
milk  of  the  purebred  registered  Holstein  cow.  Consult  a 
physician  as  lo  modifying  it.  You  will  see  improvement 
almost  immediately.  This  seems  a  simple  thing  to  do,  but 
reason  it  out  for  yourself. 

The  purebred  Holstein  cow  is  even-tempered,  very 
large,  strong  and  robust,  with  wonderful  vitality  and  a 
vigorous  constitution,  and,  in  addition  to  these  health 
factors,  her  milk  is  nearer  in  analysis  to  the  human 
mother's  milk  than  that  of  any  other  animal. 

It  not  only  digests  easily,  but  imparts  the  vitality  and 
constitutional  vigor  of  the  big  black-and-white  Holstein 
to  baby.  It  is  naturally  light-colored.  Don’t  imagine 
that  yellow  milk  is  better,  for  it  isn’t. 

In  addition  to  the  thousands  of  motherswho  have  found 
the  above  statements  true,  the  leading  American  medical 
authorities  on  infant  feeding  endorse  our  statements. 

Send  tor  our  tree  booklet, "  The  Story  of  Holstein  Ah  Ik." 


THE  HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

4-E  American  Building,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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$1  or  more  clown,  according  to  size 
and  style.  Small  amount  each  month. 
x  *.v,GS  from  $15  up.  Full  equipment  of  Balls,  Cues, 
etc.,  free.  Sizes  range  up  to  4\4x9ft.  (standard). 
Adapted  for  expert  play  and  home  practice.  Portable 
—used  in  any  room— on  any  house  table  or  on  its  own 
legs  or  folding  stand.  Quickly  set  aside — requires 
almost  no  room  when  not  in  use. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog 

explaining  free  trial  offer  with  prices,  terms  of  payment 
id  testimonials  ^g||gk  THEE.  T.  BURROWES  CO. 
from  thousands  41 1  Centre  St., Portland,  Me. 

of  own-  -  Mfrs.  Burrowes  Rustless 

Screens  and  Folding  Caid 
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TAYLOR  ATHLETIC  GOODS 


UfJ  Team  managers  or  captains  preferred. 

Send  for  catalog  and  details 

ALEX.  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

Agency  Dept.,  28  E.  42d  St.,  New  York, 
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Our  Hand  Books  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  sent 
free.  Patents  procured  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive  f 
free  notice  in  the  Scientific  American. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  363  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  625  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Do  You  Like  to  Draw? 

That’s  all  we  want  to  know 
Now,  we  will  not  give  you  any  grand 
prize — or  a  lot  of  tree  stuff  if  you  an¬ 
swer  this  ad.  Nor  do  we  claim  to  maki 
you  rich  in  a  week.  But  if  you  are  aux 
ions  to  develop  your  talent  with  a  suc¬ 
cessful  cartoonist,  so  you  can  make 
money,  send  a  copy  of  this  picture 
with  6c  in  stamps  for  portfolio  of 
cartoons  and  sample  lesson  plate, 
and  let  us  explain. 

The  W.  L.  Evans  School  of  Cartooning 
814  Leader  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Ilie/ieCOLLAR: 


Slate  size  on  postal  and  whether  you  want 
collar  like  cut  or  l«w  turnover  style. 

REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO. 
Dept.  V  Boston,  Mass. 
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cards,  circulars,  book,  newspaper,  &c.  Press 
$•’),  La rger $18, Rotary  $60.  Save  money.  Print 
for  others.  All  easy,  rules  sent.  Write  facto¬ 
ry  for  press  catalog,  TYPE,  cards,  paper, 
samples,&c.  THE  PRESS  CO.  Meriden,  Conn. 


I  TEACH  BY  MAIL 
WRITE  FOR  MY  FREE  BOOK 
“How  to  Become  a  Good  Penman’' 

and  beautiful  specimens.  Your 
name  elegantly  written  on  a 
card  if  you  enclose  stamp.  Write  today.  Address 
F.  W.  TAMBLYN,  416  Meyer  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Learn  to  Stuff  Birds 

learned  at  home.  Big  Profits.  Save  your  trophies. 
Decorate  your  home.  We  teach  men,  women,  boys 
by  mail.  Write  for  Free  Book  today.  N.W.  School 
of  Taxidermy,  2361E1  wood  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


PROTECTIVE  PATENTS  Procured  Promptly  Z& 

ReidsteredU.S.  Patent  Office.  In  veil  torn  Blue  Book  sent  on  Request. 

KOKH  &  KOKH,  295-288  Southern  Kullding,  Washington,  I>.  C. 


is  .riven  the  recognition  forever  denied 

^Ihirbara^serving11  afternoon  tea  to 
Hiese  guests,  wondered  if  they  fom¬ 
ented  much  on  the  difference  in  age 
etween  herself  and  her  fiance.  She 
! !y  that  they  troubled  themselves 
Klo nS .  it :  the  state  of  mar- 

Sic  onlv  concert, ed  them,  an.l  m  then- 
tuU  dail'v  round  they  saw  nothing  be- 
1  In  this  estimate  she  wronged 
them  All  the  women  who  came  and 
listened  to  Anita’s  chatter  about  clothes 

1  i  -l-rwi  .» ♦-  r*i  rbaru.  wished  tiiox  tne 
been  matched  with  some 
S,e  nearer  her  age.  Vet  not  one  of  them 
but  had  made  her  own  relinquishments 
had  dispersed  impossible  dreams,  and 
they  knew  that  Rhodes  was  as  uuself 

ish  as  he  was  devoted.  T.  vh...„, 

One  day  the  mail  brought  Baibaia 
„ote  in  Sophia  Langrel’s  angular,  dis¬ 
tinguished  handwriting :  would  she  come 
that  afternoon  to  Rosegarland  and  have 
a  eiP  of  tea  with  an  old  woman  who 
no  longer  paid  calls?  Barbara  bad  not 
..one  to  Rosegarland  for  two  years  not 
since  she  had  stopped  taking  liencli 

lessons  from  Mrs.  Langrel. 

‘‘It’s  mighty  strange  that  she  didn  t 
ask  me”  Anita  commented  querulously . 
“I’ve  a  wavs  said  that  the  English,  m 
spite  of  their  passion  for  good  form,  can 
show  the  worst  manners  of  any  people 
on  the  globe.  She  summons  you  like 

dip  w«is  royalty.  , 

Anita  knew  that  she  had  never  been 
a  favorite  with  Mrs.  Langrel.  Barbara  s 
direct  gaze  warned  her  that  she  was  not 
concealing  her  resentment. 

“()f  course  you’ll  have  to  go,  she 
said  hastily.  “I  reckon  she  wants  to 
congratulate  you.” 

BARBARA  set  off  for  Rosegarland  with 
a  contented  sense  of  importance.  1  he 
last  time  she  had  gone  she  had  been 
only  a  little  girl,  to  he  snubbed  because 
SJe  pronounced  the  "e,r 
Now  engaged  to  a  nice  Lnglislima  ,  • 
was'  going  to  receive  the  good  wishes  of 
the  woman  who.  before  grief  had  broken 
her  bad  been  the  natural  leader  of  tl 

UP  the  hedge-inclosed 
naths  of  Rosegarland,  Barbara  mused 
upon  the  enduring  love  thd  English  have 
always  shown  for  Virginia.  She  was 


always  snuwn  ^ 

the  state  to  which  they  had  come  in 
the  da  vs  of  the  cavaliers,  loving  the 
graces  of  life,  but,  nevertheless,  full  of 
the  British  instinct  for  colonizing,  an 
instinct  so  deep  that  it  took  no  account 
of  the  harsh  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  pioneers.  While  their  Bn'-Ban  breth- 
len  and  enemies  were  going  to  New  fik 
land  for  the  sake  of  freedom,  the  cava 
liers  continued  to  go  to  Virginia  foi 
love’s  sake.  Even  when  England  lost 
the  colonies  the  old  habit  could  not  be 
broken.  The  modern  Englishmen  came 
much  in  the  spirit  of  their  ancestors 
to  find  a  new  home  suited  to  then 
shrunken  fortunes,  to  make  the  most  of 
the  new  conditions,  and  to  reproduce  as 
nearlv  as  possible  tbeEnglish  atmosphere 
But  if  we  bad  no  State  of  Vir®1^ 
none  of  these  people  would  come  to  the 
United  States.  They  love  her  alone  It 
is  a  unique  phenomena,  this  emigiatioi 
The  house  of  the  honorable  Soplna 
Langrel  was  as  close  an  imitation  as 
she  "had  been  able  to  achieve  of  the 
Georgian  home  of  her  father.  The  oak- 
paneled  room  into  which  Barbara  was 
shown  had  the  proportions  and  some  of 
the  furniture  of  the  drawing  room  of 
the  old  woman’s  girlhood.  A.  few  fam¬ 
ily  portraits  hung  on  the  walls,  and  an 
oid-fashioned  workbox  that  bad  been  her 
grandmother’s  lay  on  the  top  of  the 
closed  spinnet.  Barbara  knew  that  there 
had  been  no  music  m  that  bouse 
many  years.  From  force  of  habit.  Bai¬ 
ba. -a'  took  the  small  chair  in  which  she 
lu,d  been  accustomed  to  sit  when  she 
recited  her  French  lesson,  glancing  in¬ 
voluntarily  at  tl.e  tall  screen  as if !  she 
expected  to  hear  Mrs.  Langrel  s  voice 
coming  from  behind  it.  Then  she  changed 
her  seat  to  an  opulent  chintz-covered 
armchair.  She  looked  about  the  faiu 
iar  room,  feeling  a  kind  of  immovability 
about  it.  Her  life,  she  reflected,  was  as 
fixed  as  that;  perhaps  everyone s  life 
was,  did  one  but  know. 


“All,  Barbara.”  „ 

Iler  hostess  had  come  in  silently  from 
an  adjoining  room.  Her  tragic  glance 
did  not  relax  at  the  sight  ot  the  gnl . 
it  was  as  if  no  joy,  no  pathos,  no  emo¬ 
tion  whatever  could  again  carve  its  trace 
rihWe  stone  ot  her  fare.  Her  eyes  were 
inscrutable,  her  voice  even,  and  yet  I»a  - 
bara  received  a  quick  impression  that 
Mrs  Langrel  had  sent  for  her  not  merely 
to  wish  her  happiness;  there  was  some¬ 
thing  behind,  and  the  girl’s  senses  leaped 

to  alertness.  „ 

“It  was  good  of  you  to  send  foi  me, 

Barbara  said.  „fHv 

Mrs.  Langrel  touched  her  cheek  soft  > . 
“Such  a  little  child,”  she  said,  and 
going  to  l.e  married  !’ 

A  NEGRO  brought  the  tea,  and  little 
Mary  Thornton  followed  at  his  heels 
to  beg  for  cake.  Mrs.  Langrel  asked  Bai- 
bara  about  her  plans,  not  iooLmg  a 
her  very  much,  always  giving  the  gnl 
the  sense  of  repressing  the  questions  she 
,-pnllv  wanted  to  ask.  Barbara  talked 
freelv  enough,  though  she  had  sudden 
«f  shyness  *  it  came  over  her 
afresh  that  it  was  strange  that  she 
should  be  going  to  Huntley  R^'  ess 
house  to  live.  Mrs.  Langrel  began  to 
talk  of  the  days  when  slie  had  first 
come  to  Virginia;  since  her  son  had  left 
home  she  had  never  been  heard  to  aUude 
to  the  later  days  of  her  marriage.  Then 
she  talked  of  Barbara’s  father  and 
mother;  presently  Barbara  was  weep¬ 
er  while  little  Mary  Thornton  stared 
at” her  intently  over  the  last  crumb  of 
cake  Mrs.  Langrel  lifted  the  girl  s  face 
and  looked  into  it.  with  still  tragic  eje 
For  all  her  emotion.  Barbaras  bi am 
sprang  to  attention  ;  slie  knew  that  what 
was  coming  was  significant.  .  „ 

“Such  a  little  child  to  be  married, 
Mrs.  Langrel  sighed.  1  hen  she  .u  < 
slowly :  “Barbara.  I  have  found  m^elf 
wishing  lately  that  you  were  m>  daugh¬ 
ter;  failing  that.  I  have  wished  that  you 
were  living  with  me.  T  think  that  if  this 
marriage  had  not  been  planned  and  that 
if  I  could  have  persuaded  >om  b  othe 
to  spare  you,  I  should  have  asked  you 

^Barbara*  X  a  quick  little  sigh  .  she 
understood  that  slie  was  really  being 
offered  a  way  of  release  from  hei  en- 
"a^ement.  For  a  dizzying  moment  sin 
bad  a  wild  thrill  of  relief  at  the  dream 
of  freedom,  the  dream  of  escaping  from 
the  three  closest  to  her.  Then  all  hei 
senses  of  loyalty  and  obligation  and 
gratitude  swung  into  battle  line:  slie 
could  never  shame  Gilbert  and  Anita 
bv  running  away  from  tlieir  home;  she 
could  never  hurt  good  Mr.  Rhodes  by 
letting  tlieir  world  see  that  slie  did  not 

want  to  marry  him. 

“You  are  very  good  to  have  Lmug1 
of  wanting  me,  Mrs  Langrel,  ^e  said 
with  steady  eyes.  “I  hope  you  will  t 
me  come  to  see  you  often  aftei  I  am 
married.  Mr.  Rhodes  and  I  are  going  to 
make  each  other  very  happy,  'mtldont 
want  to  give  up  anyone  else  uho  has 

CU “ You °a re  ^  brave  child.”  Mrs.  Langrel 
murmured.  “After  all.  anyone  who  lias 
goodness  and  courage  does  not  need  any- 
tiling  else  with  which  to  meet  life. 


Managing  the  Business 

•  of  8,500,000  Telephones 


Imagine  a  manufacturing  busi¬ 
ness  having  millions  of  customers 
scattered  over  the  country,  with 
millions  of  accounts  on  its  books, 
most  of  them  less  than  $30  a  year, 
and  including  a  multitude  of  5-cent 
charges. 

Consider  it  as  having  shops  and 
offices  in  thousands  of  cities, 
reaching  with  its  output  70.UUU 
places,  more  than  there  are  post 
offices  in  the  United  StatefL  Think 
of  the  task  of  patroling  1  6,000,000 
miles  of  connecting  highways  con¬ 
stantly  in  use. 

This  gives  you  a  faint  idea  of 
the  business  of  managing  the  bell 
System. 

Not  all  the  8,500,000  telephones 
are  in  use  at  once,  but  the  manage¬ 
ment  must  have  facilities  always 
adequate  to  any  demands  or  in 
stant,  direct  communication. 


In  so  vast  an  undertaking,  every 
branch  of  the  organization  must 
work  in  harmony,  guided  by  one 
policy.  The  entire  plant  must  be 
managed  in  the  light  of  accumu¬ 
lated  experience,  and  with  the  most 
careful  business  judgment. 

The  aim  of  the  Bell  System  is  to 
make  the  telephone  of  the  utmost 
usefulness.  This  requires  an  army 
of  loyal  men  and  women,  inspired 
by  a  leadership  having  a  high  sense 
of  its  obligations  to  the  public. 

Animated  by  the  spirit  of  service, 
and  unhampered  by  red  tape,  the 

150,000  Bell  employes  have  the 
courage  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time  upon  their  own  initiative. 
They  work  together  intelligently  as 
a  business  democracy  to  give  the 
public  good  service. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  companies 

^  c  Universal  Service 

One  Policy  °"e  System 


t\  U?RARA  went  away  ill  at  ease.  Here 
B'\™;  “  1WU>  who  felt  that  there 
was  something  pathetic  about  he 
marriage — Stephen  Thornton  and  Mis. 
Langrel.  She  was  shaken  that  anyone 
Z.M  he  *rr.v  for  her  <£•>■* 

«lie  might  become  too  sony  foi  hei  sen. 
Her  mind  played  about  Mrs.  Langrel Is 
offer;  considering  it.  gave  ber  a  stiaimi 
U)se  of  superiority,  of  competence,  as 

if  after  all,  she  had  the  right  of  choice. 
Then  she  was  seized  with  a  fierce  spasm 
of  remorse,  and  as  she  walked  home- 
ward' she  gazed  fixedly  at  her  engage¬ 
ment  ring  and  conned  over  the  long 
tallv  of  Rhodes’s  kindnesses  to  hei. 
Thus  she  was  able  to  greet  lnm  con¬ 
tentedly  when  lie  met  ber  at  the  „ate 
of  Grassmere,  bis  eyes  showing  very 
clearly  what  the  sight  of  her  meant 
to  him.  It  seemed  strange  to  Barham 
that  slie  should  count  so  much  to  any¬ 
one  except  Gilbert. 

To  be  Continued  Y e-rt  Weelc 
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"  37-oar  owrvClinw.0.; 

Yes  it  rests  with  yourself 
whether  you  endure  the  cold, 

freezingtemperatureoftheNorth 

OR 

—a  swift,  enjoyable  journey  on  the 
Over-sea  R.  R.,  and  you  re  living  in 
tin- June-like  sunshine  of  the  Florida 
East  Coast,  staying  m  a  luxurious 
hotel  and  with  all  the  joys  of  Out 
o’door  life  at  your  beck  and  call. 

GOLF.  TENNIS. 
SURF-BATHING.  ETC. 

WHERE  TO  STAY 

ST.  At  <>l ST,^once-  (|e  !ln,l  Alcazar 

ORMONU-ON-TIIK-HAUKAX.^.^j 

*  Breakers  anil  Royal  Poinclana 

MIAMI  .  ■  •  •  RaynlPa'"; 

NASSAU,  BAHAMAS  .  The  Colonial 
|,ON(»  KEY  o  An  Ideal  Fishing  Camp 

HAVANA,  €UBA  .  •  ;  *  * 

Via  Key  West  and  P.  Ac  0.  fc.  »•  to. 

FLORIDA  EAST  COAST 

Flagler  System 

•>411  Fifth  Avc.  SL  Augustine  109  W  .  Adams  St. 
.NEW  VORK  FLORIDA  CllICAUO 


[FLORIDA 
[eastcoast 
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The  Edge  Stays  Sharp 


Here  is  a  pocket  knife  that  does 
stay  sharp  under  the  hardest 
tests.  Blades  are  fine  English 
crucible  steel  and  the  springs 
are  always  tight. 

mm  KirmR 

pocket  knives  ate  guaranteed  to  make  good 
and  ate  sold  with  the  understanding  that 
the  dealer  will  refund  the  price  if  they 
don’t.  This  is  true  of  every  tool  bearing 
the  Keen  Kutter  trade  mark.  U  oat  at 

your  dealer's,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE 
COMPANY 


Pocket  Knife 

No  K3471  . . . 

PrS’nfoo.  St.  Loui.  u.  s.  A. 
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Stop  Forgetting! 


Good  memory  is  absolutely-  essential 

Bto  success,  for  memory  is  Po^r. 

THE  DICKSON  METHOD 

“How  to  Remember”  -faces,  names, 
studies;  also  copyrighted  Memory  Test. 


*>v^l?Bend  yfoli  fJJU s°I £  you  can 

at  our  f?P®"  |ecide  to  keep  it  pay  only 

a’fe’w  cennfa month.  Write  forcatalog. 

Set  in  Solid  Gold 

Genuine  mchnit»_Gema 

Seifdilmfe 
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Business  Opportunities 


Wanted:  Men  Familiar  With  Automobiles, 

motorcycles  or  gas  engines  to  act  as  District  Sales 
Managers  for  the  Argo  Motor -Vique  —  the  wonderful 
nationally -advertised  two  -  passenger  motor  -  vehicle, 
retailing  §295.  Exclusive  territory,  liberal  compen¬ 
sation  for  sliort- season  work.  Splendid  opportunity 
with  big,  responsible  company.  Argo  Motor  Company, 
Inc..  Dept.  A,  Jackson,  Mich. 


The  Young  Man’s  Chances  In  South  And  Central 

America.  A  book  analyzing  business  and  professional 
opportunities.  By  William  A.  Reid,  Introduction  by 
Director  General  Barrett,  Pan-American  Union.  Honor¬ 
ably  mentioned  by  U.  S.  Government.  173  pages.  $1  post¬ 
paid.  Southern  Commercial  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Build  A  Business  Of  Your  Own.  And  Escape 

salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn  the  Collection  Business. 
Limitless  field;  little  competition.  Few  opportunities  so 
profitable.  Send  for  “Pointers”  today.  American  Col¬ 
lection  Service,  51  State  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Start  Profitable  Business  Of  Your  Own.  Make 

big  money  placing  Premium  Punch  Board  Deals.  Whole 
or  spare  time.  Small  investment  required.  Washington 
Sales  Co.,  Dept.  B,  Chicago. 


Koko  Wheat  Crisp  — Big  Profits  Every  Day.  Make 

it,  yourself.  A  new  confection,  beats  pop-corn.  5c  package 
costs  ll4c.  Samples  10c.  Particulars  free.  Machine 
§7.50  prepaid.  Corneau  &  Co.,  547  No.  Parkside,  Chicago. 


Magazines 


Do  You  Read  Magazines?  Our  Big  Money- 

Saving  Club  Catalog  Free.  Write  Today.  Agents  wanted. 
Write  for  particulars.  J.  M.  Hanson-Bennett  Magazine 
Agency,  22-5  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Cameras 


Have  You  A  Camera?  Write  For  Samples  Of 

my  magazines,  American  Photography  and  Popular  Pho¬ 
tography,  which  tell  you  how  to  make  better  pictures  and 
earn  money.  F.  R.  Fraprie,  676  Pope  Bldg.,  Boston. 


Duplicating  Devices 


$2.40— The  “Modern”  Duplicator.  32846  Firms 

use  it  to  make  50—75  duplicate  (fac-simile)  copies  of  each 
Letter,  Music,  Maps,  Drawings,  etc.  written  with  pen  and 
ink,  pencil  or  typewriter.  “Made  in  America” — “stand¬ 
ard”  for  12  years.  30  Days  Trial.  Booklet  Free.  Main  Office. 
J.  D.  Durkin  &  Reeves  Co.,  339  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

The  “Universal”  Duplicator  Will  Reproduce  50 

perfect  copies  of  anything  made  with  typewriter,  pen,  or 
pencil  in  ten  minutes.  No  experience.  Simple,  clean. 
No  glue  or  gelatine.  Letter  size  $3.25.  Write  for  booklet. 
F.  Reeves  Duplicator  Co.,  419  Park  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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Collections 


Red  Streaks  Of  Honesty  Exist  In  Everybody,” 

and  thereby  I  collect  $200,000  yearly  from  honest  debts  all 
over  the  world.  Write  for  the  story  of  “Ben  Hur  and  the 
Bill,”  free.  Francis  G.  Luke,  Cont’l  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  U.  S.  A.  “Some  People  Don’t  Like  Us.” 
. . . 

Old  Coins  Wanted 


$50  Paid  For  Half  Dol.  1853  No  Arrows;  $5  For 

1878  half  S.  Mint;  $100  for  1894  Dime  S.  Mint.  Man  ,  valu¬ 
able  coins  circulating.  Get  posted.  Send  4c.  Get  our 
Ulus  Coin  Circular.  Send  now’.  Numismatic  Bank, 
Dept.  C.  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


How  to  Entertain 


Plays,  Vaudeville  Sketches,  Monologues,  Dia¬ 
logues,  Speakers,  Minstrel  Material,  Jokes,  Recitations 
Tableaux,  Drills,  Musical  Pieces,  Muue  Up  Goods.  Large 
Catalog  Free.  T.  S.  Denison  &  Co.,  Dept.  44,  Chicago. 


Dull  Razor  Blades 


Dull  Blades  Are  Worthless,  Therefore  You  Risk 

nothing  by  sending  them  to  us  without  money.  We’ll  re-edge 
them — you  pay  il  pleased,  after  trial.  Or,  ask  for  prices  and 
Free  MailingCase.  Parker- \\  arren  Co.,107-r  W.42CL  St.,N.  Y. 


Patents 


Patent  What  You  Invent.  It  May  Be  Valuable. 

Write  me.  No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  is  allowed. 
Estab.  1882.  “Inventor’s  Guide”  Free.  Franklin  H.  Hough, 
538  Loan  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  Fortune  To  The  Inventor  Who  Reads  And 

heeds  it,  is  the  possible  worth  of  the  book  we  send  for 
6c.  postage.  Write  us  at  once.  R.  S.  &  A.  B.  Lacey,  Dept. 
C,  Washington,  D  C.  Established  1869. 


Investments 


You  Can  Share  In  The  Profits  Of  The  “World’s 

largest  truck  farm,”  operated  by  Hollanders,  growing 
three  crops  a  year,  located  ten  miles  from  New  Orleans. 
We  offer  profit-sharing  securities  on  this  farm  in  denom¬ 
inations  of  $125  and  $625,  drawing  6%  annually,  and  one- 
half  net  profits.  Write  for  information.  New  Orleans 
Netherlands  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim 

Typewriters,  Office  Supplies 


Lagest  Stock  Of  Typewriters  In  America.  All 

makes.  Underwoods,  Olivers,  Remingtons,  etc.  \4  to 
mfrs.  prices.  $15  up — rented  anywhere— applying  rent  on 
price.  Free  Trial.  Installment  payments  if  desired. 
Write  for  catalogue  121,  Typewriter  Emporium,  (Estab. 
1892),  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Loose  Leaf  Books 


Everybody  Should  Carry  a  Loose  Leaf  Memo 

book.  Why  ?  Because  it  is  economic.  Sample  with  Genu¬ 
ine  Leather  covers  and  50  sheets,  25c.  Name  on  cover  in 
Gold  15c  extra.  Looseleaf  Book  Co.,  81  %  E-  125th  St.,  N'.Y. 


Instructions — Correspondence 


Free  Tuition  By  Mail.  Civil  Service,  Normal, 

Academic,  business,  English,  drawing,  engineering,  and 
law  courses  thoroughly  taught  by  mail.  For  “Free  Tuition 
Plan”  address  Carnegie  College,  Rogers,  Ohio. 


Real  Estate 


The  Land  Of  Manatee  On  South  Florida’. 

attrac  tive  Gulf  Coast.  An  independent  income  from  a 
small  cultivated  area  in  the  Heart  of  Florida’s  Frost-Proof 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growing  District.  Oranges,  grape¬ 
fruit,  celery,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  ripening  under  a  Winter 
sun,  bring  big  returns.  Three  and  four  crops  on  same 
land  each  year.  Growing  season  350  days.  Beautiful, 
progressive,  little  cities  w.th  every  advantage.  Hospita¬ 
ble  people  formerly  from  all  parts  of  United  States. 
Delightful  climate  year  ’round.  Our  64-page  illustrated 
book,  fully  descriptive,  mailed  free.  Ask  J.  A.  Pride, 
General  Industrial  Agent,  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway! 
Suite  363,  Norfolk,  Va. 


San  Joaquin  Valley,  California— What  One  Man 

did :  A  railroad  brakeman  bought  20  acres  at  $300  per 
acre  (part  on  time  payments).  9  acres  each  were  planted 
to  peaches  and  raisin  grapes.  From  his  1914  crop  he  has 
a  net  profit  above  all  expenses  of  $1,200,  20 %  on  his  invest¬ 
ment  and  a  living  besides.  This,  his  first  year,  he  was 
new  to  conditions— next  year  he  expects  to  do  much  better. 
Don’t  you  want  to  do  as  well?  Our  San  Joaquin  Val  ey 
folder  free— it’s  worth  money  to  you.  C.  L.  Seagraves, 
General  Colonization  Agent,  AT  &  SF  Railway,  1S00  Rail¬ 
way  Exchange,  Chicago. 


Virginia  Farms;  Small  And  Large,  $15  An  Acre 

and  up.  Easy  payments,  mild  climate,  fertile  soil.  Ideal 
for  fruit,  stock  or  general  farming.  On  railroad  with  big 
markets  near-by.  Write  for  list,  maps,  etc.  F.  La  Baume 
Agr’l.  Agt ,  N.  &  W.  Ry„  245  N.  &  W.  Bldg.,  Roanoke. Va. 


Motion  Picture  Plays 


Write  Moving  Picture  Plays.  Big  Prices  Paid. 

Constant  demand.  Devote  all  or  spare  time.  Experience, 
literary  ability  or  correspondence  course  unnecessary.  De¬ 
tails  free.  Atlas  Pub.  Co.,  346  Atlas  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Show  Card  Writing 


Free  —  Learn  Show  Card  Writing.  A  Reliable 

course  free  if  you  purchase  an  assortment  of  Alpha  Colors 
to  use  while  practicing.  Particu  ars  for  stamp.  Alpha 
Color  Company,  Inc.,  Dept.  C.,  1960  Broadway,  New  York. 


Agents  Wanted 


Agents  Wanted 


Agents  Wanted 


H igh-  G rade  Salesmen 


Every  Household  On  Farm— In  Small  Town  Or 

Suburbs — where  oil  lamps  are  used,  needs  and  will  buy 
the  wonderful  Aladdin  Mantle  Lamp;  burns  coal  oil 
(Kerosene);  gives  light  five  times  as  bright  as  electric. 
One  farmer  sold  275  lamps  in  six  weeks;  hundreds  with 
rigs  coining  money.  No  cash  required.  We  furnish 
capital,  to  reliable  men.  Write  quick  for  wholesale 
prices,  territory  and  sample  lamp  for  Free  trial. 
Mantle  Lamp  Co.,  864  Aladdin  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  Fuller  Dustless  Mop  And  Furniture  Duster 

are  advertised  in  leading  magazines.  We  need  live  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  unoccupied  territory.  These  articles  con- 
t  lin  exclusive  features.  Write  for  Our  Special  proposition. 
Fuller  Brush  Co.,  52  Hoadley  Place,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Western  Branch:  Rock  Island,  Ill. 

Agents  Make  Big  Money  Selling  Self-Lighting 

gas  tips  and  gas  stove  lighters;  no  matches  required.  Just 
turn  on  gas,  lights  itself;  sells  on  sight;  send  for  proposi¬ 
tion  before  all  territory  is  taken.  Automatic  Gas  Appli¬ 
ance  Co.,  1  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

IV-  azine  Subscription  Solicitors  Earn  Liberal 

c  imi>  >ns  and  extra  prize  money  working  for  Scrib¬ 
ner’s..  loes  not  interfere  with  your  present  occupation. 
A  postcard  will  bring  full  particulars.  Address  Desk  1. 
Scribner’s  Magazine,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Agents  To  Handle  Exclusively  Or  As  Side  Line, 

New  Accident  and  Health  Policy.  $5000  principal  sum. 
$  i  00  monthly  for  accident  or  sickness.  All  accidents  and 
sicknesses  covered.  Premium  $10  yearly.  One-half  above 
benefits  for  $5  yearly.  Underwriters,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Agent— Great  Opportunity  To  Be  Permanent 

representative  largest  manufacturers  high  grade  soaps 
and  toilet  goods.  Big,  steady  income;  unlimited  possi¬ 
bilities.  Write  for  immediate  appo  ntment.  E.  M.  Davis 
Co.,  R.  61,  Davis  Bldg  ,  Chicago. 


What  Are  You  Selling?  If  We  Had  Your  Ad¬ 
dress  we’d  show  you  howto  sell  more,  and  largely  increase 
your  profits— not  one  week  but  weekly.  Pocket  samples  10c 
S.  Mfg.  Co..  20B  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


At  Last  — A  Compressed  Air  Clothes  Washer; 

cleans  tub  of  clothes  in  3  min.  Weighs  but  2  lbs.  Price 
only  $1.50.  Agents  coining  money.  A  sale  at  every  house. 
Wendell  Vacuum  Washer  Co.,  586  Oak  St.,  Leipsic,  O. 


Live  Agents  Wanted  To  Take  Orders  For  Our 

guaranteed  food  flavors  in  tubes  (saving80%).  Exceptionally 
large  profits.  Exclusive  territory.  Permanent  business. 
C.  H.  Stuart  &  Co.,  27  Union,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


New  Washing  Machine.  Wonderful  Invention. 

Generates  own  power.  Forces  f 0  Stn  ams  Boiling  Suds 
through  every  fibre  of  Clothes.  No  Rubbing.  Sells  itself. 
Free  Sample.  Geyser  Washing  Machine  Works,  Chicago. 

Quick  Sales  And  Big  Profits  Selling  Our  Guar- 

anteed  goods.  Write  for  attractive  sample  offer.  Liberal 
Credit.  Wm.  J.  Dick,  Mgr.,  Dept.  E-8,  20  W.  Lake,  Chicago. 

Side  Line  Salesmen  Make  Big  Money  Every  Day 

calling  on  first  class  merchants.  Will  go  with  any  line 
you  represent.  Lima  Outfitting  Co.,  Lima,  O. 


This  Page 


Many  Of  Our  Readers  Doubtless  Would  Like 

to  devote  their  spare  hours  to  some  profitable  work.  The 
advertisers  on  this  page  are  looking  for  just  such  people. 

To  safeguard  our  readers  against  dealings  with  unreli¬ 
able  advertisers,  we  investigate  as  thoroughly  as  possible 
every  advertiser  who  applies  for  space. 

Most  of  them  have  been  regular  users  of  Collier’s  for 
long  periods  of  time  and  have  built  up  successful  busi¬ 
nesses  because  they  have  been  advocates  of  the  square 
deal.  What  you  may  earn  as  their  agent  or  representa¬ 
tive  depends  absolutely  upon  your  own  ability  and  willing¬ 
ness  to 

rite  to  some  of  them  and  find  out  what  they 
rs  ?  What  others  have  done,  you  should 
ai  have  the  time  and  inclination. 


W'll  You  Take  Orders?  Many  Earn  Big  Money 

every  week  demonstrating  our  1915  Model  Steel  Automatic 
Handi-Tool,  Lifting  and  Pulling  Jack,  Wire  Stretcher, 
Splicer  and  Mender.  Post  and  Stump  Puller,  Tire  Tightener, 
Cable  Maker,  Press,  Vise,  Hoist,  Wrench,  etc.  Operates 
automatically.  Has  power  of  40  men.  Guaranteed  for 
life.  Spare  time  or  permanent  work.  Demonstrator 
loaned.  Credit  given.  Write  for  factory  agency  offer. 
Chas.  E.  Benefiel  Co.,C-7  Industrial  Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Business  Manager  Wanted— Reliable  Man  To 

represent  us  in  every  county.  Big  money  for  good  workers. 
Business  established  forty  years.  Product  widely  kno  »  n 
and  easy  to  sell  Unlimited  opportunity  for  man  with 
init  ativeenergv.  Write  for  full  particulars.  Monumental 
Bronze  Co..  6  Howard  Ave.,  Bridgepo  t,  Conn. 

Earn  Money  Showing  Queen  Fabric  Dress  Goods. 

Honest,  ambitious  men  and  women  wanted.  Salary  or 
com.  Whole  or  part  time.  Experience  unnecessary.  In- 
stru  tions  ready  Be  first  in  your  locality.  Queen  Fabric 
Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  403,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Agents:  New  Gas  Generating  Coal  Oil  Lamp. 

For  homes,  stores,  lodges,  churches,  halls.  Costs  jl0  cent 
per  hour  to  operate  Low  priced.  Your  money  easily 
earned.  Big  profits.  Special  terms.  Sample  free  to 
hustlers.  KeroSafe  Lamp  Co.,  1217  West  St.,  Dayton,  O. 

Agents— Amazing  Invention.  New  Business.  No 

competition.  Big  profit.  World’s  best  Home  Massage 
Machine.  Works  by  waterpower.  Delights  both  sexes. 
Write  for  full  particulars  and  free  book  on  “Beauty  & 
Health.”  Blackstone  Co.,  994  Meredith  Bldg.,  Toledo,  O. 

Agents  Hurry — Something  New.  Sanitary  Tele¬ 
phone  device.  Millions  will  be  sold.  Steel  Corporation 
bought  1200.  Sells  itself.  Splendid  profit.  Write  today 
for  territory.  Phondate  Co.,  750  Spitzer  Bldg.,  Toledo.  O. 


Agents— Sell  Guaranteed  Rain  Coats.  $5  Kind 

for  $  5.98.  Fast  seller.  Handsome  profit.  Capital  not  re¬ 
quired.  We  save  you  time  and  money  by  delivering  to 
customer.  Comer  Mfg.  Co.,  455  Bank' St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

They  Sell  Themselves.  Agents  Reaping  Rich  Har¬ 
vest  on  new  djustable  floor  and  wall  mops,  dustless  dust¬ 
ers  and  other  sanitary  brush  specialties.  Write  today.  Sil- 
ver-Chamberlin  Co.,  Maple  St  8c  Boulevard,  Clayton,  N.J. 

Agents  Of  Ability  And  High  Character  Wanted 

on  a  new  household  article.  Large  profit.  Special  selling 
plan  that  pu  Is  results.  Address  Merritt  &  Brock,  59  to  69 
Temple  Place.  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents— To  Take  Orders  For  Visiting  And  Busi¬ 
ness  Cards.  Large  profits.  Outfit  Free.  Send  to-day. 
Forman  Printery,  693  W.  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Agents,  Either  Sex,  Sell  Ho-Ro-Co  Skin  And  Scalp 

soap,  perfumes,  toilet  articles.  Big  Profits.  We  help  earnest 
workers.  Rothco,  2(18  N.  Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Agents:  Large  Profits.  Free  Samples.  Gold  Sign 

Letters  for  store  and  office  windows.  Any  one  can  put  on. 
Metallic  Letter  Co.,  432  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 


A  Golden  Opportunity  Offered  Live  Men  Selling 

Pure  Spun  Aluminum  Utensils  a  nd  Specialties.  We  furnish 
free  Moving  Picture  Lantern  Slides  that  sell  the  goods. 
Our  Co-operative  Selling  Plans  will  unlock  every  door  in 
your  territory,  every  hour  turned  into  profit.  Write  quick 
and  secure  choice  of  territory.  American  Aluminum  Mfg. 
Co.,  Division  X,  Lemont,  III. 


Wanted:  Capable  Man  To  Sell  Manufacturer’s 

line  all  kinds  advertising  signs,  thermometers,  rules,  nov¬ 
elties,  calendars,  fans.  Attractive  year  around  selling 
proposition.  Liberal  commission.  Send  references  with 
application.  Sales  Deparment,  Up  To  Date  Advertising 
Co.,  Canisteo,  N.  Y. 


We  Need  Live  Wire  Representatives  For  Un¬ 
occupied  territory  to  handle  The  Fuller  Sanitary  Brushes. 
Our  product  is  nationally  advertised  and  covers  every  need. 
Your  territory  is  valuable.  Write  lor  particulars.  Fuller 
Brush  Co.,  37  Hoadley  Place,  Hartford,  Conn.  Western 
Branch:  Rock  Island,  Ill. 


Agents.  The  Midget  Vest  Pocket  Garment  Hanger 

sells  on  sight.  The  most,  attractive  proposition  ever  offered. 
No  competition.  Article  fully  protected  by  U.  S.  and 
foreign  patents.  Address  The  Silvex  Company,  Dept.  C, 
171  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 


Outfit  Free  To  Agents.  Best  Selling  Handker¬ 
chiefs,  Dress  Goods  and  Fancy  Goods  on  the  market. 
Quick  sellers,  big  profits.  Deal  direct  with  a  large  manu¬ 
facturer  Send  stamp  for  particulars.  Freeport  Mfg.  Co., 
72  Main  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Magic  Ink  Eraser.  No  Blade,  No  Acid.  Removes 

ink  like  magic.  10c.  sells  25c.  to  35c.  Any  man  that  can’t 
sell  hundreds  couldn’t  sell  bread  in  a  famine.  Sample  l()c. 
S.  Mfg.  Co.,  20  Warren  St.,  N.  Y.  Dept.  3. 


Agents  Wanted.  Best  Paying  Agency  Proposi¬ 
tion  in  U.  S.  If  you  are  making  less  than  $200  monthly, 
write  and  let  us  show  you  how  to  make  more.  Novelty 
Cutlery  Co.,  40  Bar  St.,  Canton.  Ohio. 


No  Experience  Required  To  Make  $$$$$  As 

our  General  or  Local  Agent.  Household  necessity,  saves 
80%.  Permanent  business,  free  sample,  credit.  Pitkin, 
494  R  Street,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


New  Electric  Hand  Lamp.  Fits  Standard  Dry 

battery.  Big  opportunity;  extra  large  profits;  quickest 
seller  ever  produced.  Retails  to  everybody  from  farmer  to 
housekeeper.  Dept.  C,  Metal  Specialties  Mfg.Co.,  Chicago. 

Advertising  Stickers,  Inexpensive  And  Effective 

advertising;  a  universal  business  help;  splendid  field  lor 
agents.  St.  Louis  StickerCo.,  Dept.C,  105  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis. 


Agents  To  Sell  Eureka  Steel  Ranges”  From  Wag¬ 
ons,  on  notes  or  for  cash.  Big  money  maker  for  live  n  en. 
Catalogue  Free.  Eureka  Steel  Range  Co.,  O’Fallon,  Ills. 

Agents:  For  “Everbrite”  Gold  Glass  Letters  For 

window  signs  and  house  numbers.  Make  a  permanent 
business.  Chicago  Glass  Novelty  Co.,  Marion,  Ind. 


District  Managers:  We  Have  An  Organization 

of  national  reputation,  a  high-class  product  essential  to 
every  merchant,  a  clean-cut  method  of  doing  business. 
We  will  give  the  right  men  as  big  an  opportunity  as  the 
most  successful  representatives  in  any  specialty  company 
have  ever  received.  If  you  have  good  habits,  health, 
brains,  plenty  of  “pep”  and  selling  power,  and  ability  to 
train  and  manage  a  small  sales  force,  you  can  make  big 
money.  Your  earnings  will  be  limited  only  by  your  energy 
and  ability.  Write  for  particulars— New  Era  Mfg.  Co., 
450  4tb  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Traveling  Salesmen  Wanted.  Experience  Un¬ 
necessary.  Earn  Big  Pay  while  you  learn  by  mail  during 
spare  time,  only  eight  weeks’  time  required,  one  or  two 
hours  a  day.  Steady  position,  easy  work,  hundreds  of 
good  positions  to  select  from.  Write  today  for  free  book 
“A  Knight  of  the  Grip”,  containing  full  particulars  and 
testimonials  from  hundreds  of  our  students  who  are  earn¬ 
ing  Big  Salaries.  Address  Dept.  B-47  National  Salesmen’s 
Training  Association,  Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City, 
San  Francisco. 


Salesmen  We  Have  Some  Excellent  Territory 

open  to  salesmen  of  ability.  This  is  a  proposition  that  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  best  class  of  concerns.  Sales  are  easy  and  your 
profits  large.  Write  us  today,  for  catalog  B.  A.,  covering 
the  Schick  All-Steel  Paper  Baler.  Davenport  Mfg.  Com¬ 
pany,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


Salesmen— We  Will  Pay  You  Well.  Hardenburg’s 

famous  line  of  Leather  Goods,  Diaries,  and  other  Adver¬ 
tising  Specialties.  Product  of  thirty  years’  experience. 
Easy  sales,  satisfied  customers,  big  commissions.  A  serious 
offer  for  hustling  salesmen.  No  canvassers.  H.  B.  Harden- 
burg  &  Co.,  67  Washington  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Wanted:  Hustlers  To  Take  Orders  For  Made- 

to-measure  high  grade  men’s  tailored  suits  from  $9.<Mi  to 
$22.00.  You  can  make  good  money.  Elegant  large  book 
outfit  free.  Experience  unnecessary.  No  pocket  folder 
affair.  Splendid  opportunity  to  make  money.  Handy 
Dandy  Line,  Dept.  A,  Sangamon  St.,  Chicago. 


Who  Are  You?  Prove  It  At  Banks,  Etc.,  By 

Photo-Identification  Credential  (in  fine  leather  pocketbook) 
fin  nished  with  $2,000  \ccident  Insurance  Policy;  pays  bene¬ 
fits  for  injuries  or  sickness,  total  cost  S5  per  j  ear;'  double 
benefits  $10.  Agents  wanted.  Highest  commissions. 
Address  Underwriters,  1346  Insurance  Exchange,  Chicago. 


Salesmen— Side  Line  ;  Electric  Sign ;  Flashes 

changeable  wording  in  radiant  sparkling  b.  ams  of  colored 
electric  light;  outselling  everything  at  $10;  terms  30  days. 
Big  weekly  profits.  Flashtric  Sign  Works,  Chicago. 
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Terms  For  Advertisers 


This  Page  Is  One  Of  The  Best,  Quickest,  And 

cheapest  methods  of  getting  in  touch  with  a  large  number 
of  people. 

Have  you  something  to  sell  ?  Do  you  want  agents  or 
salesmen?  Then  this  is  the  place  to  tell  your  story.  This 
Department  appears  twice  a  month. 

Rate  $3.50  per  line;  cash  discount;  16%%  discount  on 
six-time  consecutive  order,  covering  three  months;  About 
eight  words  can  be  inserted  in  each  line.  Smallest  copy 
accepted,  three  lines. 

Terms  cash  with  order  unless  placed  by  recognized  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

Next  six  issues  are  February  6th,  20th ;  March  6th, 
20th  ;  April  3rd,  17.  Must  have  copy  three  weeks  in 
advance  of  date  of  issue.  For  instance  February  6  closes 
January  9th. 

Send  us  your  copy.  We  will  submit  proofs  and  prices. 


You  can  get  a  customer  with  a  “  bargain  ”  but  you 
have  to  give  satisfactory  service  to  hold  him. 

This  department  performs  a  real  service  and  a  satis¬ 
factory  service  to  the  advertisers  represented  here  and 
to  a  certain  portion  of  our  readers  —  clearly  shown 
by  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  used  by  both. 


r.nllier’s  for  January  9,  in  Two  Sections.  Section  TWO 


THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 
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Automobile  Section 


W  I  t_  D  HACK 

Beginnings  of  the  Automobile  By  Peter  ciark  Macfariane 
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You  have  been  justified  in  expecting  more 
than  the  ordinary  measure  of  value  from 
Dodge  Brothers’  experience  and  equipment. 

These  specifications  indicate  to  what 
extent  your  expectations  are  realized. 


UNIT  POWER  PLANT  — Aluminum  Cone 
Clutch  -Leather-faced. 

MOTOR— Four-cylinder, cast  en  bloc  with 
removable  head.  3%-inch  bore  by  4>2- 
inch  stroke,  30-35  bj.  P-  Water  Cooled. 
Centrifugal  Pump. 

RADIATOR— Tubular  Type. 

STARTER  GENERATOR  — Single  unit. 
12-volt,  40-amp.  Battery. 

HIGH-TENSION  MAGNETO  —  Water¬ 
proof.  Eisemann. 

LUBRICATION — Splash  and  force  feed. 

GASOLINE  SYSTEM-Pressure  feed. 
15-gallon  tank  hung  on  rear. 

REAR  AXLE  — Full-floating.  Removable 
cover  plate  to  give  access  to  •differen¬ 
tial. 

TRANSMISSION— Selective  sliding  gear 
type— three  speeds  forward  and  reverse. 
Vanadium  steel  gears,  heat-treated. 


TIMKEN  BEARINGS  thruout,  including 
wheels  and  differential. 

S.  R.  O.  BALL  BEARINGS  in  clutch  and 
transmission.  -  -  • 

STEERING  GEAR  — 17-inch  wheel. 
Irreversible  nut  and  sector  type. 

DRIVE— Left  side;  center  control. 

WHEELBASE— 110  inches. 

BODY  — Real  five-passenger,  comfort¬ 
ably  upholstered  in  genuine  grain 
leather  with  deep  springs  and  natural 
hair. 

SPRINGS  —  All  Chrome  Vanadium  steel, 
self-lubricating. 

FE  NDERS  —  Exceptionally  handsome 
oval  design. 

RUNNING  BOARDS  AND  FOOT 
BOARDS— Wood,  linoleum  covered  and 
aluminum  bound. 

WHEELS  — Hickory;  demountable 
rims.  32  by  3>2  inches. 


T  IRES  —  Straight  side  type  —  Non-skid 
rear. 

WINDSHIELD  — Jiain  vision,  clear 
vision  and  ventilating. 

TOP— One-man  type,  Mohair  cover  with 
Jiffy  curtains  and  boot. 

LIGHTS  —  Electric  ;  head  (with  dimmers 
and  automatic  focusing  device),  tail  and 
dash. 

INSTRUMENT  BOARD  —  Carries  full 
equipment  of  oil  pressure  gauge,  gaso¬ 
line  pressure  gauge  and  pump,  battery 
gauge,  switches  and  speedometer. 
Speedometer  driven  from  transmission. 

EQUIPMENT— 

Electric  Horn  Robe  Rail 

License  Brackets  Foot  Rail  Tools 

Demountable  rim  mounted  on  rear. 

SHIPPING  WEIGHT— 

Approximately  2200  pounds. 

PRICE— $785,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 
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Dodge  Brothers 

MOTOR  CAR 


Brothers,  Detroit 
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SOME  INSTITUTIONS  REFLECT  THE  INTELLECT  AND 
CAPABILITY  OF  A  MAN  AND  THEY  EQUALLY  REFLECT 
THE  GENERAL  WEALTH  AND  PROSPERITY  OF  A  NATION. 

Prosperity  and  success  are  not  tke  wisk  of  a  day,  but  tke  return  for  careful 
planning  and  tkorougk  execution.  CTere  is  a  reward  for  constructive  wor 
— n  makes  small  tkings  develop  bigness. 

HTe  Hyatt  Factory  kas  grown  from  a  twenty-by-tkirty-foot  sked  to  a  plant 
of  four  million  feet  of  floor  space,  evidencing  a  development  in  consonance 

witk  tke  national  prosperity. 

Gkere  kas  been  a  real  need,  and  a  demand,  for  “Made  in  America  products. 
We  know  tkis  from  our  own  experience.  A  few  years  ago  ninety  per  cent, 
of  tke  bearings  used  in  America  v?ere  manufactured  in  foreign  countries. 
Today,  Hyatt  kas  given  tkis  leaderskip  to  tke  United  States. 

By  tke  kundreds  and  tkousands,  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  for  Automobiles 
kave  penetrated  to  tke  kamlets  and  cities  in  tkis  vast  country. 

Nov?,  at  tkis,  tke  beginning  of  tke  Nev?  Year,  we  look  forward  to  a  greater 
degree  of  prosperity  because  conditions  indicate  tkat,  as  a  nation,  we  exercise 
tkat  fundamental  of  progress  discrimination. 

"HYATT  QU1BT  BEARINGS" 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Co. 


Detroit 


Chicago 


N  E  W  A  R  K. 


r*J.  J. 
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The  regulator-cutout  is  in¬ 
tegral  with  dynamo.  The  regu¬ 
lator-cutout  has  two  functions: 

(/)  to  regulate  dynamo  so  that 
battery  receives  the  amount  of  cur¬ 
rent  it  requires. 

12)  to  control  the  opening  and 
closing  of  dynamo  circuit. 

Bearings  are  in  true  align¬ 
ment  with  field,  resulting  in 
perfect  armature  suspension. 


1915 


The  gear  reduction  design  = 

is  unique  and  remarkably  \ 

efficient.  The  starting  switch  \ 

ensures  positive  engagement  § 

With  the  flywheel  —  quietly, 
surely  and  smoothly.  Neither  = 

the  flywheel  nor  pinion  gear  § 

teeth  can  be  injured  as  the  = 

motor  does  not  spin  until  | 

engaged.  § 

111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111? 


START  I 


A  Remarkable  Advance  in  Electrical  Equipment 
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|  For  Ford  Cars  ] 

1  We  are  now  producing  { 
|  a  Gray  &  Davis  Start-  f 
I  ing-Lighting  System  for  f 
!  Ford  cars.  f 

|  This  system  can  be  I 
I  quickly  installed  in  any  f 
f  new  or  used  model  T  I 
|  by  any  garage  or  me-  { 
|  chanic.  The  engine  i 
1  remains  undisturbed.  I 
f  The  system  is  compact,  | 
1  light  in  weight,  and  en-  | 
|  tirely  hidden  under  the  j 
}  hood.  f 

|  Without  doubt  the  j 
|  greatest  convenience  [ 
f  ever  produced  for  the  j 
I  Ford  Owner.  j 

|  Write  us  for  full  particulars.  | 
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A  GRAY  &  DAVIS  dynamo  and  start- 
ing  motor  of  the  1915  type  are  shown 
above. 

Their  difference  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
appearance.  They  represent  as  well,  im¬ 
portant  improvements  which  lift  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  our  former  systems  to  a  still  higher 
plane. 

The  system  as  installed  in  different  makes 
of  cars  varies  somewhat  to  meet  different 
specifications — but  all  installations  are  pat¬ 
terned  after  this  general  type. 

The  Magnet  type  of  Frame 

You  will  notice  that  these  units  have  a 
rectangular  or  magnet-shaped  frame.  This 
frame  is  constructed  of  one  flat  piece  of  low 
carbon  steel  formed  into  a  U  shape.  A 
piece  of  the  same  quality  of  steel  is  bolted 
across  the  end. 

This  innovation  in  frame  construction  gives  the 
following  distinct  advantages  over  other  forms  of 
construction: 

(1)  The  frame  is  more  rugged  and  will  stand 
the  most  severe  service. 

(2)  It  is  more  compact. 

(3)  Magnetic  leakage  from  the  armature  is 
avoided,  thus  conserving  the  full  power 
developed. 


(4)  Bearings  are  mounted  in  accurate  alignment. 

(5)  Field  pieces  are  absolutely  true. 

(6)  The  number  of  parts  is  materially  reduced. 

Accessibility 

A  notable  feature  of  the  1915  type  is  its  ready 
accessibility.  By  unscrewing  the  side  plates,  the 
interior  is  open  for  inspection  or  adjustment. 

Lubrication 

Convenient  oiling  places  allow  the  lubricant  to 
flow  readily  to  all  bearings. 

Voltage 

Our  experience  in  building  dynamos  and  motors 
has  shown  that  6  volts  is  the  logical  and  economi¬ 
cal  pressure  for  automobile  equipment.  We  do 
not  require  12,  18  or  24  volts  as  is  the  case  with 
some  systems.  A  6-volt  battery  means  a  genuine 
saving  in  battery  weight,  space  and  maintenance 
cost.  We  require  but  a  small  3-cell  battery,  the 
same  as  that  used  for  ignition. 

Furthermore,  the  Gray  &  Davis  dynamo  and 
starting  motor  are  designed  to  conserve  the  life  and 
strength  of  the  battery — a  most  important  factor  in 
the  consideration »of  any  electric  system. 

Wiring 

The  method  of  mounting  the  regulator-cutout 
and  switch  leads  to  a  distinct  reduction  and  sim¬ 
plification  of  wiring. 

We  will  be  glad  to  supply  complete  data  on 
request.  Any  detailed  questions  will  be  fully  an¬ 
swered  by  special  letter. 


u0W  THE  EUROPEAN  WAR  SHOULD 
ENCOURAGE  AMERICAN  M01  uRING 


Y  WALTER  HALE 

ILLUSTRATIONS 


(-FOREIGN  motor  touring,  for  ttie  tl“e 
H  Head  as  Marley’s  ghost.  The  curtain 

»  SeP-sSe  desoended  »jth  a  —  — 
n.  about  the  early  part  of  last  August, 
ir  not  it  will  be  raised  for  the^  Belgium  and  in  Northern  France,  in  the 

would  seem  to  depen  Russian  effort  to  invest  Berlin, 

meantime.  And  also  upon  the  ^  ,  number  0f  American  motorists 

When  the  situation  became  critical  1  ^  ^  unconscious  effort  to  patronize 
were  speeding  over  the  loads  _  impending  war  cloud  was  the  signal 

L6  0r  Sodus  toward  that  rivaled  for  excitement  the  rush  along 

the  Boston  Post  Road  for  the  different  armies  in  the 

But  motor  cars  of  all  makes  we  chanced  to  b^-your  American 

operations  to  come.  It  h  ities  and' no  partiality  was  shown.  Except 

automobile  was  seized  bj  the  authorities,  Schmidt,  Schultze,  or 

JKL“  £  ™  *  - — 

tnent,  than  if  you  were  Just  plain ^  \vro>.  of  the  cb«ea» 
The  picturesque  mns  of  the  either  closed  or  are  being  conducted  by 

country  and  the  Normandy  co  .  t  ^  cMm„re_even  the  chausseur- are 

women  and  old  men  The  chet,  t^  g*  ^  green.aproned  porters  to  welcome  us 
with  the  colors,  and  th  the  same  abandon  as  before, 

were  we  able  to  distribute  lai»e.  otherg  t0  £on0w,  the  “Seeing  America 

During  the  coming  summer,  ai  P  .  imnptns  We  who  have  been 

First”  propaganda  will  be  given  a" '  TxTolled  the  beauties  of  the  Tyrol  and 

called  expatriates  and  worse,  because  »  ®  «  ”  “nd  gave  „,e  chateaux 

the  Pyrenees  at  the  expense  of  the  W  hite  llounta^  ^  o”  Mas5£,,,hus6tts  in 
of  Loire  a  place  above  the  ei  xs  “  s  and  become  better  acquainted  with 

historic  interest,  must  stay  at  hoi  •'<  d'Mrs.  whoswho  (forty  horsepower 

our  own  country.  The  fact  hat  Senator  .  fta,  Mr.  aDd  Mrs 

Packard)  have  armed  a  J  ,  le£t  tbe  Ritz  for  Deauville  and 

Thusandso  ( sixty  Prince™ and  Princess  Hasenpfeffer,  nee  Smythe,  of 

the  Normandy  coast,  that  i  n  Pittsburgh  (forty  horse- 
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Motoring  through  pictures  >ue  Germany:  a  gate - 
way  of  medieval  Rothenburg  on  the  Tauber  in  Bavaria 


power  Garford)  have 
crossed  the  Stelvio  for 
a  tour  in  the  dual  mon¬ 
archy,  will  not  for  the 
present  appear  in  the 
European  cable  news.  In¬ 
stead,  their  names  will 
be  added  to  others  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  social  col¬ 
umns  among  the  guests 
at  Lenox,  Bretton  Woods, 
Bar  Harbor,  and  Virginia 
Hot  Springs. 

Whether  or  not  “See¬ 
ing  America  First”  be¬ 
comes  a  habit  with  us 
will  depend  on  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  it  is  made 
attractive. 

Let  us  consider,  then, 
the  American  hotel-keep¬ 
ers’  opportunity.  It  is 
also  the  opportunity  of 
the  business  man  and  the 
farmer,  of  the  manufac- 
-  turer  and  the  shopkeeper. 
They  should  all  profit 
through  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  motorists  whom 
the  war  has  forced  to 
stay  at  home  for  a  while. 

We  have  more  than 
our  share  of  “scenic 
wonders,”  and  they  have 


failed  of  their  purpose  if  they  do  not  leave  you 
breathless  and  overcome  with  awe.  But  it  wou 
be  impossible  to  include  the  Garden  of  the  Gods, 
the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado,  the  peaks 
of  the  Rockies  and  Cascades,  the  Spanish  Mis¬ 
sions  of  California,  the  Glacier  and  l—  National  Parks,  and  such  extended 

tours  in  the  short  space  of  a  sing  e <=  paradise  New  England  occupies  the 
If  France  Is  the  continental  motoiuats  Patwhwt,  J^mpartson.  then,  let  us 
same  beatific  position  “  Amenca^  F  P  I  ins  and  aiong  ,he  Atlantic 

S^^ThXMSU  around  Fence,  to  tbe  Mediterranean 

"gb  ’ w“£  County,  tbe  IS  T' 

Champlain  and  Bretton  V  oods,  and  a  ong  From  Havre  to  Paris,  then 

comprehensive  journey  ofjb<)U  Pyrenees’  the  Mediterranean,  the  Maritime  Alps, 
south  in  a  broad  sweep  to  the  P>  •  •  Cote-d’Or  district  is  an  equally 

and  back  through  miles  longer, 

popular  tour  m  France— the  distance  -  pluming  a  motorist’s  itinerary, 

Since  roads  play  such  an  important .part  ^a™^  the  finest  system 

they  should  be  given  attention  filsV  the’  genius  of  the  first  Napoleon, 

of  highways  in  the  world-due  pnma, Lily  to _  the  gei ft  out  o£  Paris  like 

They  were  planned  as  military  roads  1ITim,mi cation  between  the  important 

the  spokes  of  a  “  »>'h 

centers  and  the  capital.  T  y  rninaee  If  a  hill  stood  in  the  way, 

a  stone  base  and  ^  needed,  it  was  built, 

it  was  cut  through  01  grade  >  £  f  protection  from  sun  and  wind,  and, 

^  ^e1^^‘Se1^r ^“tng, neers  ion, d  give  to  pian- 

ning  a  railway  at  home  mt  roads  has  been  proved  in  the  present 

crisis6  1  Affording  V  perfect  surface  for  motor  traffic,  they  have  simplified  t  e 

problem  of  keeping  open 
the  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion  ;  they  have  made 
possible  the  quick  han¬ 
dling  of  munitions,  and 
added  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  hospital  service. 

Above  all,  they  have 
greatly  aided  the  mobil¬ 
ity  of  the  allied  troops— 
when  the  lines  weakened, 
reenforcements  have  been 
rushed  to  the  spot  in 
motor  trucks  and  busses. 

Widely  different  condi¬ 
tions  prevail  on  the  tour 
through  New  England. 

There  has  been  a  great 
improvement  in  the  roads 
of  Westchester  County, 

Massachusetts,  and  New 
Hampshire  in  the  last  ten 
years.  But  the  general 
result  is  still  uneven.  We 
leave  the  good  road  from 
New  York  to  find  some 
bad  going  in  northwest¬ 
ern  Connecticut,  and  the 
excellent  route  through 
the  scenic  loveliness  of 
the  Berkshires  gives  vvay 
to  some  shocking  dirt 
road  after  we  cross  the 
State  line  into  Vermont. 

The  “Peru  Turnpike” 


fife? 
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A  typical  American  resort  hotel  in  the  un¬ 
paralleled  Berkshires — the  Aspinwall,  at  Lenox,  Mass. 


The  best 
tour  carries  us 


i  ho  Green  Mountains 
after  leaving  Manchester  is 
an  example  of  the  ante  helium 
country  road  at  its  worst.  It 
is  reminiscent  of  the  late  fif¬ 
ties  because  of  the  tollgate, 
where  a  grim-visaged  guard 
exacts  a  fee  of  fifty  cents 
from  the  suffering  motorist 
for  the  privilege  of  jumping 
from  bump  to  bump  over  this 
antiquated  pass  like  the  agile 
chamois.  Two  years  ago  I 
drove  my  car  over  twenty  of 
the  higher  Alpine  passes — 
with  a  total  altitude  of  over 
one  hundred  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  hairpin  corners 
on  the  upper  part  of  the 
Stelvio,  which  is  the  highest 
carriage  road  in  Europe, 
there  was  less  demand  upon 
the  car  and  the  driver  in 
all  this  “collar  work”  than 
in  the  single  journey  over  the 
“pass”  in  the  Green  Mountains. 

The  turnpike  is  on  what  has 
been  extensively  advertised  by 

a  group  of  hotel  men  as  the  “Ideal  Tour,”  which  lends 
color  to  the  impression  that  the  primary  object  of  the 
itinerary  is  achieved  when  the  patrons  are  routed  from 
one  of  the  hotels  on  the  circuit  to  the  other.  “Peru 
Mountain  Pass  has  been  much  improved  as  to  grade,” 
if  we  can  believe  the  enthusiastic  innkeepers.  But  if 
it  was  ever  in  a  more  shocking  condition  than  during 
last  September,  it  is  a  lasting  proof  of  the  futility 
of  privately  owned  roadways.  The  Vermont  Legisla¬ 
ture  has  endeavored  to  buy  the  franchise,  but  the 
owners  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it — and 
the  motorist  pays  the  freight. 

New  Hampshire  roads  have  been  wonderfully  bet¬ 
tered,  particularly  through  Pinkham  and  Dixville 
notches,  and  from  Bretton  Woods  to  North  Conway, 
Portsmouth,  and  Boston.  In  Maine,  from  the  foot¬ 
hills  of  the  mountains  to  the  coast,  short  sharp  hills, 
deep  ruts,  and  a  yielding  surface  of  sand  or  dirt  pre¬ 
vail.  But  the  automobile  associations  are  working 
for  better  conditions,  and  an  earnest  of  what  may  be 
expected  eventually  all  over  the  State  will  be  found 
in  the  well-built  highway  from  Portland  through 
Biddeford  to  the  Piscataqua  lliver,  near  Ports¬ 
mouth.  Back  again  in  Massachusetts,  a  beautiful 
parkway  system  reaches  out  from  Boston  and  sweeps 
you  along  near  the  ocean  from  Swampscott  to  the 
city. 

From  Boston  to  New  York,  via  Taunton,  Newport, 
and  New  London,  is  a  slightly  shorter  route  than 
the  famous  Boston  Post  Road  by  way  of  Springfield 
and  Hartford.  The  two  ferry  crossings  near  Newport, 
and  another  at  New  London,  are  a  drawback  overcome 
in  a  measure  because  not  so  many  large  towns  are 
encountered  on  the  shore-line  route — the  roads  are 
stoutly  built  and  surfaced  to  withstand  the  increasing 
traffic  by  automobile. 

On  the  popular  itinerary  I  have  outlined,  then, 
we  can  hardly  look  for  the  same  unchanging 
stretches  of  splendid  highway  we  find  on  the  circu¬ 
lar  tour  in  France.  The  best  of  the  new  roads  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  Napoleon’s  Routes  Rationales- — 
the  others  would  be  marked  “very  bad”  or  “very  dan¬ 
gerous”  in  the  French  guide  books.  Crossroads  and 
forks  in  New  England  are  as  carefully  signposted 
as  those  in  Europe.  They  are  sometimes  too  care¬ 
fully  marked,  in  fact.  At  one  sharp  turn  in  Vermont 
we  were  warned  against  a  grade  crossing  by  signs 
of  the  A.  A.  A.,  the  A.  C.  A.,  the  State  automobile 
association,  a  local  hotel,  two  makes  of  tires,  an  auto¬ 
mobile  signaling  device,  and  the  railway  itself.  The 
beautiful  landscape  in  France  is  not.  unfrequently  dis¬ 
figured  in  the  same  way.  Advertising  signs  that  may 
confuse  the  driver  should  be  abolished  by  law,  and 
dangerous  crossings,  sharp  turns,  and  road  directions 
marked  only  by  the  local  authorities  or  the  automo¬ 
bile  associations. 

Old  Memories  and  New  Inventions 

IEVEL  railway  crossings  have  largely  disappeared  in 
.J  the  neighborhood  of  the  big  cities.  But  there  are 
many  of  them  in  the  open  country  throughout  New 
England.  Hidden  behind  trees  or  walls,  in  ravines  or 
beyond  short  hills,  they  are  a  constant,  menace,  and 
the  fact  that  serious  accidents  are  not  more  common 
is  remarkable.  Here  again  we  must  turn  to  France 
as  an  old-time  exponent  of  the  theory  of  “safety  first.” 
'I'li ere  are  grade  crossings  in  France,  but  they  are 
always  guarded  by  gates  and  flagmen,  and  are  so  in¬ 
frequent  in  some  districts  that  on  a  recent  tour  I 
motored  for  the  better  part  of  two  days  through  the 
southern  provinces  before  I  found  one  near  Carcas¬ 
sonne  to  use  as  a  motion-picture  background. 

The  confirmed  speed  maniac  cares  little  for  the 
historic  associations  of  the  towns  through  which  he 
swec  in  bis  effort  to  get  from  somewhere  to  some- 
But  the  New  England  tour  carries  us 


of  the  new  roads  compare  favorably  with  Napoleon 's.  The  New  England 
through  some  of  the  most  romantic  and  interesting  localities  in  the  United  States 


through  some  of  the  most  romantic  and  interesting 
localities  in  the  United  States.  Fort  Lee  and  Fort 
George  are  identified  with  the  operations  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  army,  and  Washington  pressed  his  courtship 
in  the  old  Phillipse  Manor  at  Yonkers.  Tarrytown  is 
associated  with  Washington  Irving  and  Major  Andre ; 
Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Longfellow,  and  Fanny  Kemble 
are  connected  with  the  towns  in  the  Berkshires.  At 
Williamstown  the  college  was  founded  in  179.1.  and 
across  the  Vermont  State  line,  at  Old  Bennington, 
a  monument  commemorates  the  defeat  of  the  British 
under  Colonel  Baum  by  Stark  and  his  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  Boys.  A  stone  by  the  roadside  beyond  Rutland 
marks  the  site  of  Fort  Vengeance,  and  at  Vergennes — 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Vermont — Commodore  Mc¬ 
Donough's  fleet  was  fitted  out  for  the  battle  of  Lake 
Champlain.  Across  the  lake,  at  Ticonderoga — -“Fort 
Ti”  they  call  it.  locally — Ethan  Allan  surprised  the 
British  commander  with  his  demand  for  the  surrender 
of  the  stronghold  "in  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah 
and  the  Continental  Congress.” 

The  towns  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  are  all 
closely  identified  with  the  country’s  early  history. 
Portland,  founded  in  1632  and  first  called  Casco  and 
afterward  Falmouth,  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  town 
destroyed  by  the  British  in  1776.  Daniel  Webster 
brought  his  young  bride  to  Portsmouth  in  1808,  and 
the  famous  old  Kearsargc,  was  built  in  the  navy  yard 
that  now  harbors  our  modern  type  of  superdread- 
noughts.  Newburyport,  "an  ancient  sea-blown  city 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimac,”  is  no  longer  the  home 
of  the  privateers  and  the  headquarters  of  a  busy 


The  olive-shaded  Via  Emilia  —  near  Modena,  Italy 

trade  over  seas.  It  has  settled  down  to  a  prosaic 
existence  as  a  cotton  and  boot  and  shoe  manufac¬ 
turing  center,  and  the  public  library  occupies  the 
old  house  that  once  sheltered  Washington  and  Lafa¬ 
yette.  Gloucester  has  a  dramatic  history  connected 
with  its  great  fishing  fleet,  and  Salem,  once  the  haunt 
of  privateersmen  and  with  its  East  India  trade  only  a 
memory,  retainsits  “Ilouseof  the  Seven  Gables”  and  the 


Customhouse  identified  with 
“The  Scarlet  Letter”  despite 
the  recent  disastrous  fire. 
Governor  Winthrop  landed  at 
Salem  in  1630,  and  at  one 
time  it  was  the  capital  of 
Massachusetts. 

Boston’s  place  in  the  history 
of  the  country  and  in  the 
development  of  its  literature 
and  art  is  too  familiar  to  bear 
repetition  here.  Newport  has 
one  old  relic  that  more  or  less 
baffles  the  historians,  but  the 
ancient  Round  Tower  that  has 
been  credited  to  the  Norsemen 
and  served  for  the  inspiration 
of  Longfellow’s  “The  Skeleton 
in  Armor”  was  more  than 
likely  the  old  Stone  Mill  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  Governor  Arnold’s 
will. 

At  Mystic  is  the  Pequot 
Battle  Monument,  and  on  the 
eminence  nearing  New  London 
is  the  obelisk  commemorating 
the  burning  of  the  town  and  the 
massacre  of  Fort  Griswold  in 
1781.  Nathan  Hale’s  schoolroom 
and  the  old  town  mill  are  in  New  I/ondon.  Old  Lyme 
and  Guilford  are  quaint  New  England  villages,  and 
New  Haven  occupies  a  tender  place  in  the  memories 
of  the  “old  grads”  of  Yale  University.  Norwalk  was 
founded  by  the  Indians  in  1640,  and  Fairfield,  at  one 
time  a  stop  for  the  stage  coaches  out  of  New  York, 
was  burned  by  the  British  in  1779.  The  British  were 
particularly  active  along  this  part  of  the  Post  Road — 
from  the  spot  where  General  Putnam  eluded  his  pur¬ 
suers  by  dashing  down  the  rocks  at  Greenwich  through 
New  Rochelle  and  Pelham  Manor  to  the  Revolutionary 
battle  fields  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York. 

So  much  for  the  historical  points  of  interest  along 
the  motor  highways  of  New  England. 

From  the  summit  of  each  Alpine  pass  I  climbed 
a  year  ago — the  Petit  St.  Bernard,  the  Mont  Cenis, 
the  Stelvio,  and  others- — I  sent  post  cards  to 
my  nephew  in  Denver,  expecting  to  impress  him. 
His  answer  to  this  collection  of  souvenirs  was 
a  suggestion  that  I  come  out  to  Denver  and  see 
some  real  mountains. 

Mountain  Climbing  by  Motor 

THE  awe-inspiring  glories  of  the  Rockies  and  Cas¬ 
cades,  I  admit,  are  too  unfamiliar  as  yet  to  East¬ 
ern  motorists.  But,  try  as  I  will,  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  see  Crawford  and  Pinkham  notches  in  comparison 
with  the  Gorges  of  the  Tarn  and  Ollioules,  and  am 
unpatriotic  enough  to  find  a  diversity  of  scenic  out¬ 
line  in  the  Maritime  Alps  that  I  miss  in  the  White 
Mountains.  And  at  that  I  must  admit  that  my  first 
view  of  the  sweeping  plateau  on  which  the  great  hotels 
of  Bretton  Woods  lie,  with  a  girdle  of  red-gold  au¬ 
tumn  foliage  encircling  the  vast  amphitheatre,  and  the 
peaks  of  Mount  Washington  and  Mount  Jefferson  in 
the  background  dusted  with  snow  after  a  crisp  Octo¬ 
ber  night,  gave  me  an  unexpected  thrill.  But  the 
approach  is  by  way  of  a  tree-bordered  highway,  and 
there  are  only  occasional  glimpses  of  the  distant  moun¬ 
tains  before  the  summit  is  attained. 

The  ascent  of  Mount  Washington,  while  not  a  pass 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  is  more  satisfactory. 
You  reach  here  an  altitude  of  six  thousand  feet — - 
the  early  part  of  the  climb  is  again  through  wooded 
slopes,  but  the  car  finally  rises  above  them.  A  splen¬ 
did  expanse  of  valleys  and  rocky  ravines  opens  up, 
and  there  is  all  the  exhilaration  and  excitement  one 
associates  with  a  motor  ascent  into  high  altitudes  as 
the  engine  beats  its  way  with  a  regular  rhythm  up 
to  the  summit. 

The  Corniche  road  along  the  Mediterranean  from 
Marseilles  to  the  Italian  frontier  is  a  bewildering 
panorama  of  ever-changing  beauty  for  almost  the  en¬ 
tire  distance.  The  highway  along  the  north  shore 
of  Massachusetts  in  no  way  resembles  the  Riviera,  of 
course.  None  of  your  palm  and  lemon  trees,  but 
maple,  fir,  and  oak  instead ;  none  of  your  red-tiled 
villas  above  rose-capped  walls ;  none  of  your  irides¬ 
cent  mountains  piling  themselves  in  the  background, 
and  none  of  what  the  home-coming  Englishman  called 
your  “damned  blue  sky.”  Instead,  imposing  country 
houses  with  hedges  and  well-kept  lawns,  rocky,  wind¬ 
swept  headlands,  and  the  dull  red  and  green  of  rolling 
moors  with  gray  clouds  overhead  and  vistas  of  white 
porticoes  beyond  long  avenues  of  trees.  This  with  a  glori¬ 
ous  absence  of  advertising  signs  to  complete  a  drive 
not  only  unique  in  this  country,  but  unlike  anything 
I  have  encountered  in  my  motor  journeys  in  Europe. 

Some  years  ago  I  saw  the  around-the-world  race 
start  from  Times  Square  in  New  York.  It  was  in  the 
early  winter,  I  think,  and  I  wondered  what  the  for¬ 
eign  drivers  would  have  to  say  about  our  roads,  our 
weather,  and  our  hotel  accommodations  by  the  time 
they  had  beaten  their  way  across  the  continent.  Par¬ 
ticularly  about  the  hotels.  You  know  the  kind  I  mean. 
Not  the  modern  fireproof  building  of  the  larger  cities 
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where  creature  com¬ 
forts  a  r  e  assured, 
but  the  hotel  of  the 
small  town,  with 
breakfast  from  six 
to  eight,  dinner 
from  twelve  to  two, 
and  supper  from 
six  to  seven.  If 
you’re  not  in  the 
dining  room  during 
those  hours,  b’gosh, 
not  even  a  sand¬ 
wich  do  you  get.  I 
could  picture  the 
i  m  perious  head 
waitress  escorting 
these  bewildered 
Frenchmen  to  their 
seats  at  table,  to  be 
followed  by  an 
equally  important 
helpmate,  who  fires 
the  menu  at  them 
in  a  verbal  volley. 

If  it  was  a  “dry” 
town,  I  can  only 
imagine  the  horror 
on  the  face  of  the 
waitress  when  the 
guests  modestly 
asked  for  the  wine 
of  the  country.  I 
have  never  asked 
for  the  wine  of  the 
country  in  a  d  r  y 
town.  And  I  could 
see  these  belated 

travelers  arriving  at  night  and  skirmishing  through 
the  snowdrifts  in  search  of  the  “Owl  Lunch  Wagon  ’ 
or  the  depot  restaurant  while  a  disgruntled  night 
clerk  cursed  them  roundly  for  disturbing  his  slumbers. 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the  picture  I  called  to  mind 
the  numerous  country  inns  on  the  Continent  wheie.it 
I  had  arrived  at  unseemly  hours  to  find  a  cheery 
welcome.  The  lights  were  turned  up,  and  while 
madame  foraged  in  the  larder,  monsieur  produced  a 
bottle  from  the  cellar,  and  I  was  induced  for  the 
moment  to  forget  tire  troubles  and  refractory  motors. 
They  (lo  these  things  better  on  the  other  side.  In 
England  the  belated  traveler  who  has  come  a  distance 
of  more  than  three  miles  is  legally  entitled  to  demand 
food  or  drink.  On  the  Continent  the  same  considera¬ 
tion  is  more  likely  the  survival  of  old  customs  handed 
down  from  the  days  of  the  diligence  and  post  chaise. 

There  is  a  similitude  between  the  names  of  the 
old  English  coaching  inns  and  those  that  front  the 
highways  in  Europe.  The  “White  Horse”  becomes 
the  “Cheval  Blanc”  in  France,  the  “Crown”  tjie 
“Kaiserkrone”  in  the  Tyrol,  the  “Golden  Lion”  the 
“Leone  d’Oro”  in  Italy.  For  quaint  signboards  there 
are  the  “Goat  in  Boots,”  the  “Pig  and  Carrot,”  the 
“Falcon  and  Bear,”  and  the  “Five  Loggerheads”  in 
England;  the  “Trois  Poissons,”  the  “Pewter  Pot 
( P6t  d’Etain),  the  “Headless  Woman”  (d  la  Femme 
mm  Tele),  and  the  “Bon  Laboureur”  in  France;  and 
the  “Four  Pilgrims”  (Quattro Pellegrini) ,  the  “Albergo 
de  Muletto,”  the  “Tre  Garofini”  (Three  Gillyflowers), 
and  “Tre  Zucchette”  (Three  Cucumbers)  in  Italy. 


O 


In  the  White  Mountains.  “ But  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
see  Crawford’s  Notch  in  comparison  with  the  Gorges  of  the  lam 


Inns  Here  and  There 

IN  AMERICA,  the  nomenclature  of  the  roadside 
taverns  patronized  by  our  forefathers  was  equally 
picturesque.  The  old  inns  fell  into  disuse  when  the 
railway  replaced  travel  by  stagecoach  and  canal  boat. 
But  the  coming  of  the  motor  car  has  brought  new 
life  to  many  of  the  former  coaching  taverns  and  there 
has  been  many  a  hunt  through  dusty  garrets  and 
lumber  rooms  in  search  of  the  swinging  signs  that, 
formerly  beckoned  to  the  traveler  on  the  turnpikes  of 
New  England  and  the  Eastern  States.  The  “Red 
Lion,”  the  “Wolf’s  Head,”  the  “Wayside  Inn,”  the 
“Robin  Hood,”  the  “Royal  .Tames,”  again  creak  to 
and  fro  in  the  wind. 

Not  infrequently  the  signboards  were  the  work  of 
eminent  painters — in  some  cases  they  were  done  by 
itinerant  artists  as  a  means  of  paying  the  reckoning. 
Hogarth,  Richard  Wilson,  Ibbetson,  and  Millais  in 
England ;  Holbein,  Correggio,  Watteau,  and  Paul  Potter 
on  the  Continent,  and  Benjamin  West,  Pratt,  Peale, 
and  Gilbert  Stuart  in  America  are  among  those  who, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  have  been  associated  w  itli 
the  production  of  ancient  tavern  signs.  The  only  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  work  of  a  modern  painter  I  found  on  my 
recent  New  England  tour  is  the  exquisite  little  sign 
of  the  “Tea  Tray”  by  Maxfield  Parrish  near  Cornish, 
New  Hampshire. 

As  many  of  our  taverns  of  the  past  were  ancient 
manors  that  had  seen  better  days,  so  some  of  the 
newer  inns  on  the  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 
roads  are  old  colonial  homes  reconstructed  to  serve 
the  modern  traveler  by  motor  car.  Take  for  example 
the  beautifully  decorated  “Stonington  Manor”  near 
Stonington  and  the  very  imposing  “Royal  James”  at 
Norwalk  with  its  columned  portico  and  old  mahogany 
Jan.  9  ... 
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newel  p  o  s  t  s  and 
stair  railings.  What 
if  we  miss  the 
d  o  r  m  e  r  windows 
and  b  roke  n  moss- 
covered  tiles  and 
picturesque  court¬ 
yards  of  the  old- 
time  inns  of  France? 

O  u r  rejuvenated 
posting  inns  have 
their  own  attractive 
atmosphere  and  the 
effort  to  make  them 
as  reminiscent  of 
their  past  as  possi¬ 
ble  s  h  o  u  1  d  be  en¬ 
couraged. 

Admitting  that 
the  cost  of  living  is 
greater  here  than  in 
Europe,  and  t  h  a  t 
we  d  e  m  a  n  d  com¬ 
forts  in  our  o  w  n 
country  that  we 
w  o  u  1  d  willingly 
forego  while  tour¬ 
ing  abroad,  it  is 
still  hard  to  recon¬ 
cile  oneself  to  the 
great  difference  in 
prices.  The  tariff  in 
the  best  hotels  of 
Paris,  London,  Ber¬ 
lin,  and  New  York 
varies  very  slightly. 
But  the  motorist 
naturally  objects  to 
paying  similar  charges  in  the  smaller  American  cities. 
Outside  of  Paris,  rates  scale  down  perceptibly.  Rooms 
in  hotels  of  the  first-class  average  from  four  francs 
( eight v  cents)  up,  breakfast  is  thirty  cents,  lunch¬ 
eon  without  wine  eighty  cents,  and  dinner  one  dol¬ 
lar.  In  the  smaller  country  inns  the  prices  are 
much  more  reasonable  and  wine  is  almost  invariably 
included.  Special  rates  for  the  chauffeur  are  quoted 
in  most  of  the  Continental  hotels— they  vary  from  five 
to  ten  francs  “en  pension.”  All  of  which  seems  ridicu¬ 
lously  cheap  in  comparison  to  what  we  have  to  pay  in 
the  small-town  hotels  at  home.  When  a  tariff  for  the 
chauffeur’s  luncheon  or  dinner  is  the  same  as  your 
own,  it  is  like  giving  a  steamship  company  first-class 
fare  for  second-class  accommodations. 

How  Frugal  France  Makes  Good 

THE  difference  in  the  cost  of  living  between  the 
hotels  of  France  and  New  England  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  item  and  there  is  small  chance  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  changing.  France  is  a  frugal  country  ''h  ie 
nothing  is  wasted  and  the  wealthy  motonst  is  not 
ashamed  to  examine  his  bills  caiefull.v.  , 
other  hand,  rush  madly  from  one  place  to  anothei 
arrive  late  and  demand  the  best  accommodations  and 
few  of  us  have  the  courage  to  argue  with  the  clerk 
over  the  account  in  the  morning.  We  would  be  taken 
advantage  of  more  frequently  were  it  not  for  the  uni¬ 
form  scale  of  prices  that  prevails  in  most  of  our 
hotels.  The  whole  trouble  is  that  for  various  economic 
reasons  it  costs  about  twice  as  much  to  lne  in  the 
Sed  States  as  it  does  in  the  Latin  countries  ot  Europe. 

If  it  is  unreasonable  to  charge 
Waldorf  or  Ritz-Carlton  prices  in  the 
hotels  of  Waterbury,  Scranton,  or  Syra¬ 
cuse,  where  rents  are  cheaper  and  the 
service  not  so  good,  it  is  equally  irritat¬ 
ing  to  find  that  it  costs  as  much  to 
garage  the  car  in  a  shanty  or  stable  as 
it  does  in  a  fireproof  building  in  a 
large  city.  There  must  be  some  sort 
of  “Garage  Union”  that  holds  out  for 
one  dollar  per  night  without  washing. 

The  innkeepers  of  France  rarely  charge 
for  stabling  a  car  overnight.  They  are 
too  eager  to  cater  to  the  increasing 
patronage  arriving  by  automobile.  If 
the  courtyard  is  not  available,  a  near-by 
garage  shelters  the  car  free  to  patrons 
of  the  hotel— if  a  fee  is  exacted  it  is 
seldom  more  than  a  franc. 

One  great  point  in  favor  of  touring 
in  America  to  offset  the  disparity  be¬ 
tween  the  cost  of  living  here  and  in 
the  Old  World  is  the  much  lower  cost 
for  operating  expenses.  I  have  paid  as 
low  as  ten  cents  a  gallon  retail  for  gas¬ 
oline  in  New  Jersey;  and  as  high  as 
$1.30  a  gallon  in  Spain,  $1.15  in  Italy, 
and  60  cents  in  France — in  Germany, 

Austria  and  England  the  price  used  to 
be  a  trifle  higher  than  it  is  here. 

Discounts  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent 
are  allowed  to  members  of  the  Touring 
Club  in  many  of  the  hotels,  garages, 
and  repair  shops  of  France.  And  the 
hotel  keeper  who  takes  advantage  of 


your  unfamiliarity  with  the  language  to  add  a  few 
extraneous  items  to  the  account  can  always  be  brought 
back  to  earth  if  you  display  your  membership  card  in 
the  organization.  He  had  as  lief  lose  his  star  in 
Baedeker  as  antagonize  headquarters  on  the  Avenue 
de  la  Grande-Armee. 

This  brings  me  to  a  comparison  between  our  motor 
associations  and  the  Touring  Club  of  France,  which 
includes  hundreds  of  Americans  among  its  members. 

It  is  the  oldest  organization  of  its  kind  and  the  most 
far-reaching  in  its  influence.  What  it  will  be  when 
the  war  is  over  I  don’t  know— it  has  already  suspended 
publication  of  its  little  magazine,  the  “Revue  Mensuelle.  ’ 
But  the  fact  remains  that  for  twenty  years  it  has 
agitated  legislation,  protected  its  members,  completely 
posted  the  country  even  to  the  smallest  chemin  de 
traverse  with  road  signs  and  signals,  secured  special 
hotel  rates  and  discounts,  aided  in  improving  moun¬ 
tain  highways  and  conducted  a  successful  campaign 
for  the  installation  of  modern  sanitary  arrangements 
in  the  smaller  inns  of  France.  Its  activities  are  not 
confined  alone  to  motoring— it  was  started  when  the 
bicycle  craze  was  at  its  height  and  it  also  encourages 
walking,  camping,  motor  boati.ig.  and  winter  sports. 

It  publishes  complete  and  convenient  maps  and  foul¬ 
ing  books  and  a  comprehensive  hotel  guide  not  only 
covering  France  but  also  foreign  countries.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  the  findings  of  the  “Gastronomical  Committee” 
enumerating  the  specialities  of  each  town  the  w  ines, 
delicacies  and  the  culinary  triumphs  for  which  the 
chefs  of  the  neighborhood  are  noted. 

For  Better  Cookery 

NONE  but  a  French  touring  club  would  appoint  a 
“Gastronomical  Committee.”  Nor,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  would  any  other  organization  conduct  a  contest 
by  which  the  “Laureates  of  the  competition  of  Good 
Hotel  Keepers”  are  determined  by  popular  vote.  And 
the  diploma  is  not  conferred  without  reason.  The  inn 
presided  over  by  the  “Laureate”  is  always  a  trifle  cozier 
and  the  cuisine  a  great  deal  better  than  the  general 
run  of  country  hotels  in  France. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  average  American  hotel 
keeper  would  care  whether  or  not  his  patrons  re¬ 
warded  him  with  a  diploma.  But  it  would  look  well 
framed  between  his  association  certificate  and  his 
liquor  license. 

If  our  motor  clubs  were  slow  beginning,  they  have 
made  remarkable  progress  in  recent  years.  The  Automo¬ 
bile  Club  of  America  was  the  pioneer.  It  started  as  more 
or  less  of  a  social  organization— on  the  lines  of  the 
Automobile  Club  of  France.  It  has  grown  in  influence 
and  in  numbers— it  has  a  splendid  building  m  New 
York  with  garage,  technical  department,  touring 
bureau,  and  club  rooms.  It  has  appointed  hotels,  pub¬ 
lished  touring  maps  and  its  signposts  are  familiar  on 
Eastern  highways.  In  spite  of  these  activities,  its  in¬ 
fluence  is  largely  local— its  membership  is  drawn  prin¬ 
cipally  from  New  York  and  the  vicinity. 

The  American  Automobile  Association  more  closely 
resembles  the  Touring  Club  of  France  in  its  wider 
scope.  With  the  assistance  of  the  affiliated  State  or¬ 
ganizations  it  has  encouraged  legislation  beneficial  to 
the  motorist,  has  had  great  influence  in  the  country¬ 
wide  movement  in  favor  of  good  roads  and  conducts 
an  extensive  touring  bureau  for  its  members.  It  has 
done  particularly  good  work  in  favoring  reciprocity 
between  the  States  with  the  result  that  at  present  a 


single  license  will  carry 
to  coast. 


a  car 


anywhere  from  coast 


( Concluded  on  page  59) 


An  old  posting  house  at  Montreuil-sur-Mer.  “ The  picturesque  inns  ^ 
of  Normandy  are  either  closed  or  conducted  by  old  women  and  old  men 
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The  Names  shown  below 
represen  t  some  of  the 
users  of  Detroit  Springs 

PLEASURE  CARS 


Cole 

Dodge  Bros. 
Hupmobile 
Kissel  Kar 


Lyons-Knight 

Marmon 

National 

Oakland 


Detroit  Electric 
Pathfinder 


TRUCKS 


Denby 
Federal 
G.  M.  C. 
Krebs 


Republic 
Signal 
Standard 
J.  C.  Wilson 


You  Ride 
On  the  Springs 

ALL  your  weight  is  on  the  springs  of  your  car 
-  — all  the  jars  and  vibration  of  the  wheels 
come  on  the  springs.  Your  car  safety  and  your 
personal  safety  and  comfort  depend  on  the  springs. 

Remember  this  in  selecting  your  car. 

Detroit  Springs  are  designed  for  each  individual  model  of  car 
upon  which  they  are  to  he  used.  I  heir  steel  composition,  heat 
treatment,  size,  thickness  and  number  of  leaves  are  determined 
by  exhaustive  experiments. 

Detroit  Springs  Are  Guaranteed 
for  Two  Years 

This  is  the  only  spring  guaranteed  for  such  a  period  against  “settling  or 
breakage.  This  guarantee  alone  shows  the  care  used  in  analyzing  the  steel, 
in  the  heat  treatments  and  the  workmanship. 

Automatic  lubricating  cups  prevent  squeaking  and  insure  smooth,  even  action. 

Extra  strength  in  the  center  of  the  spring  is  secured  through  a  nibbing  de¬ 
vice  which  does  away  with  the  center  bolt. 

Look  for  Detroit  Springs,  as  one  of  the  big 
points  in  deciding  on  your  next  car. 

Write  for  free  book,  “From  the  Ore  to  the  Motor  Car.” 

It  tells  all  about  the  accuracy  and  skill  required  in  the 
making  of  springs. 

Detroit  Steel  Products  Co. 

East  Grand  Boulevard  Detroit,  Michigan 
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Inside  a  French  Surgical  Car  , 

Mercy  on  Four  Wheels  .  ,.  •  77ie  surgical  automobile  manufactured  by  Boulant  for  I  e  ,enc<**!*?. 

.  „««»<,  *.<  ,.w~.  .*•»  W  »‘>  **“  ’ 

(/)0„,A/e  ,o  operate  while  the  battle  is  in  progress ,  no/  w»*  ‘he  slaugnter-house  techmque 


“  T  V I  L  T  Z  E  D 
\^t  Wa  rfa  re” 

Seems  to  combine 
two  contradictory 
terms;  hut  it  is 
a  fact  that  the 

wholesale  putting  of  men  out  of 
is  not  altogether  inconsistent  with 
tain  degree  of  humanity.  For,  so 
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civilized  nations  at  least  are  concerned,  the  _ 
object  of  the  latest  improved  quick-firing  guns  is  no 

,o  much  the  killing  of  soldiers  as  “stopping  them— 
disabling  them— that  is,  sufficiently  to  destroy  then 
effectiveness  as  combatants  without  unnecessary  de- 

ruction  of  life.  %  .  . 

To  this  end  a  special  clause  in  the  agreement  signed 

at  the  Convention  of  the  Hague  forbade  the  use  in 
war  of  all  balls  covered  with  slit  or  otherwise  pierced 
envelopes— the  so-called  “dumdum”  bullets  which,  en¬ 
tering  a  body,  mushroom  out  into  forms  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  remove  from  the  wound. 

The  result  has  been  that  of  the  wounds  received  by 
soldiers  in  the  present  European  war  only  about  8 
per  cent  have  been  fatal.  This  low  percentage  of  moi  tal- 
itv  has  been  attained,  however,  only  by  great  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  ambulance  work  of  the  armies  in  action. 

The  two  opposing  forces  have,  therefore,  h  <  n  <  < 
veloped  almost  simultaneously— the  artillery  which 
has  attained  almost  perfection  in  the  ni-centimeter 
light  field  gun  employed  by  the  French  army,  and  the 
automobile  ambulance  now  in  use  at  the  front.  Cm 
eral  herein.  Inspector  of  Artillery,  has  himself  said, 
in  an  article  published  in  “La  Science  de  la  A  ie,  that 
“we  may  rely,  for  our  eventual  success  m  the  pies 
cut  war]  on  our  progress  in  hygiene  and  surgery  and 
the  art  of  taking  advantage  of  shelter  from  gun 
fire,  rather  than  upon  improvement  in  the  science  o 

barof  the  saving  of  life  on  the  battle  field,  to  assist 
the  surgical  corps  that  has  usually  in  previous  wars 
worked  at  a  terrible  disadvantage,  two  things  are  nec- 
essarv  First,  there  must  be  a  quick  delivery  of  the 
wounded;  and,  second,  the  medical  staff  must  have 
at  their  disposal,  and  in  a  portable  form’  th*  aP 
pliances  known  to  modern  science.  For  many 
wounds,  such  as  a  penetration  of  the  abdominal  cavity, 
delay  is  fatal,  as  intestinal  infection  is  almost  cer 

t£l Not° only  does  every  hour  of  delay  lessen  the  chances 
of  success  in  many  operations,  but  also  moving  the 
patient  is  dangerous.  It  has  become  a  necessity  that 
army  surgeons,  therefore,  shall  have  effective  tem¬ 
porary  stations  equipped  with  all  necessary  apparatus 
as  near  the  firing  line  as  is  possible. 

Surgery  on  Wheels 

TT  IS  in  this  direction  that  military  surgery 
lhas  advanced  during  the  present  war,  and  it  has 
been  brought  to  its  highest  efficiency  in  the  surgi- 
cal  automobile  manufactured  by  Boulant  foi  the 
French  army. 

These  cars  make  it  possible  to  operate  while  the  battle 
is  in  progress,  not  with  the  atrocious  slaughterhouse 
methods  and  technique  that  have  made  previous  wars 
infamous,  but  under  conditions  as  advantageous  as  in 
the  best  hospitals,  within  a  mile  of  the  places  wlieie 
the  wounded  have  fallen. 

For  the  transportation  of  the  wounded  a  special 


automobile  ambulance  is  used,  a  simple  but  ingenious 
adaptation  of  any  serviceable  motor  car  or  delivery 
van  To  understand  its  operation,  however,  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  method  of  collecting  the  wounded  during 
the  action  should  be  given,  showing  how  the  ambu¬ 
lance  forces  are  disposed. 


The  Way  the  Wonder  Car  Is  Used 

IN  THE  first  line,  almost  immediately  behind  the 
fighting  troops,  are  the  litter  bearers,  whose  duty  it- 
is  to  pick  up  and  carry  back  all  the  wounded  who  are 
not  able  to  walk  alone  to  the  second  line.  Here  the 
auto  ambulances  are  loaded  with  stretchers  and  carry 
their  load  back  to  the  third  line.  There  the  surgical 
ears  are  in  waiting  with  their  corps  of  surgeons,  ready 
to  operate  upon  those  soldiers  who  are  most  griev¬ 
ously  wounded,  and  who  cannot  endure  further  trans¬ 
portation  before  receiving  treatment.  This  car  is,  in 
point  of  fact,  a  perfectly  working  and  swiftly  moving 
hospital,  much  resembling,  and  very  little  larger  than, 

a  city  autobus.  _ 

These  Boulant  cars  are  mounted  upon  an  autom  i- 
bile  chassis  equipped  with  a  motor  of  35  to  45  horse¬ 
power.  and  capable  of  traveling  40  miles  an  hour. 
Thev  use  an  engine  of  four  cylinders  (cast  separate!)  ) . 
with  125  millimeters  bore  and  140  millimeters  stroke, 
and  capable  of  using  for  fuel  either  gasoline,  benzine, 
or  alcohol. 

The  body  is  especially  designed  to  accommodate  the 
many  different  appliances  contained  in  the  car  and 

operating  room.  . 

Each  of  these  automobiles  is  a  complete  and  inde¬ 
pendent  surgical  unit,  consisting  of  (1)  a  comfortable 
and  rigorously  aseptic  operating  room;  (2)  an  ade¬ 
quate  collection  of  surgical  instruments,  including 
apparatus  actuated  by  electric  motor;  (3)  sterilizers 
for  water,  instruments  and  dressings;  (4)  air  steril¬ 
izers  producing  ozone,  and  wall  sterilizers  using  a 
pulverization  method;  (5)  electric  lighting  and  heat- 
in<r ;  and  (6)  radiograph  apparatus. 

The  car  is  composed  of  three  parts.  The  entrance 
is  in  the  rear,  through  a  folding  door,  giving  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  cabin  which  serves  as  a  vestibule  or  dress¬ 
ing  room.  Here  is  found  everything  necessary  in  pre 
paring  for  an  operation. 

At  the  right  hand  on  entering  are  two  wardrobes 
or  closets,  one  for  the  ordinary  clothes  and  the  other 
for  the  blouses,  aprons,  caps,  etc.,  of  the  surgeons. 
Above  are  two  cupboards  for  linen.  Under  the  floors, 
which  are  covered  with  “brush”  carpet,  are  the  com¬ 
partments  for  soiled  linen.  On  the  left  hand  is 
found  a  filter  whose  tank  contains  350  pints  of 
water,  and  a  waslistand.  This  vestibule  contains  all 
the  requirements  for  a  complete  change  of  costume 
before  commencing  an  operation. 

The  operating  room  occupies  the  middle  Portion  of 
the  car.  It  has  a  length  of  3.20  meters,  and  is  2.20 
meters  in  width— quite  large  enough  to  leave  plenty 


of  space  about  the 
operating  table. 
The  lighting  of 
the  place  is  as¬ 
sured  by  windows 
in  the  ceiling,  and 
at  night  by  electric  lamps.  The  room  is 
constructed  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
most  rigorous  demands  of  modern  hygiene, 
and  can  easily  be  kept  perfectly  aseptic. 
The  walls  are  of  lacquered  wood,  without  open  joints 
and  with  round  corners,  while  the  floor  of  porphyrolite 

adds  to  its  cleanliness.  . 

In  a  metal  box  are  arranged  all  the  instruments  in 
sets,  those  for  each  operation — amputation,  laparotomy, 
etc. — being  kept  separate. 

The  cases,  in  spite  of  their  small  size,  are  arranged 
compactly  with  a  view  to  the  greatest  possible  con¬ 
venience.  They  can  be  sterilized  by  means  of  the  auto¬ 
clave  even  while  the  car  is  traveling.  Among  the  in¬ 
struments  in  the  equipment  of  the  Boulant  car  there 
may  be  especially  mentioned  the  electric  trepan  and 
the*  saw  of  Dr.  Martel. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  room,  the  operating 
table,  has  been  especially  devised  and  manufactured 
for  this  car.  Made  entirely  of  metal,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  top,  it  can  be  beat  to  any  required  position, 
including  that  of  Trendelenburg.  From  underneath 
a  Rontgen  lamp  can  be  applied  in  order  to  examine 
the  wound  by  means  of  X-rays  while  the  patient 
is  still  on  the  table,  and  even  without  darkening 
the  room,  thus  greatly  facilitating  the  operation  and 
giving  the  most  serious  cases  the  maximum  chance 
for  success. 

Under  such  conditions,  the  room  being  well  steril¬ 
ized  by  the  same  instrument  which  produces  the  Itont- 
gen  rays,  the  surgeon  is  not  only  able  to  see  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  body,  but  even  to  draw  the  complete  outline 
of  the  organs,  a  process  that  has  not  hitherto  been 

possible. 

All  the  instruments  required  for  radiography  aie 
stored  together  in  a  special  glass  case  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  operating  room. 

For  the  purpose  of  sterilizing  the  apartment  with 
ozone  two  conducting  wires  may  lie  attached  to  the 
apparatus  used  for  the  radiography,  a  spool  giv¬ 
ing  a  spark  of  30  centimeters.  The  production  of 
ozone  is  then  considerable,  and  therefore  the  sterili¬ 
zation  in  the  small  space  is  more  perfect  than  even  in 
the  most  modern  hospital. 

This  principal  room  contains  also  a  washstand  tor 
the  surgeons.  The  bowl  has  two  faucets,  one  giving 
water  sterilized  by  ultra-violet  rays,  the  other  provid¬ 
ing  water,  both  hot  and  cold,  sterilized  by  the  auto¬ 
clave,  situated  in  the  front  compartment  of  the  car. 


Other  Appliances,  Too 


ON  THE  left-hand  side  of  the  operating  room  is  a 
cupboard,  one  part  of  which  may  be  arranged  to 
form  a  table  and  another  part  a  seat.  This  cupboard 
contains  an  electric  motor  for  the  surgical  instru¬ 
ments  and  a  pump  for  supplying  the  reservoirs  of  the 
cai.  with  water.  This  pump  can  be  attached  to  any 
source  of  water  supply  by  means  of  a  flexible,  remov¬ 
able  pipe,  and  filters  at  the  same  time.  The  reservoirs 

hold  about  350  pints. 

In  the  forward  compartment  is  placed  the  apparatus 
for  sterilizing  water  by  means  of  ultra-violet  rays, 
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The  Quality  Car 

TOURING  MODEL 


Here  is  the  crowning  product  of  the  Metz  factories  and  Metz 
enterprise — the  Metz  Touring  Model.  Luxuriously  finished,  grace¬ 
ful  in  design,  completely  equipped,  including  Gray  &  Davis  electric 
starter  and  electric  lights, — for  Six  Hundred  Dollars! 

The  Metz  Touring  Car  marks  a  new  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  automobile 
industry.  It  eliminates  extravagance,  it  insures  lasting  and  complete  satisfaction. 
The  superior  quality  of  METZ  cars  is  a  matter  of  official  record— they  have  demon¬ 
strated  this  conclusively,  in  open  competition  with  cars  of  all  makes  and  prices.  You 
take  no  chances  when  you  buy  a  METZ.  Read  carefully  the  specifications  below, 
then  answer  the  question —  “  Why  pay  more T 


Equipped  Complete 
Including  Electric  Starter 
and  Electric  Lights 


32x3j4-inch  Goodrich  clincher  tires. 

25  h.  p.  water-cooled  four  cylinder  motor. 

Bosch  high  tension  magneto. 

A.  W.  T.  carburetor. 

Seats  luxuriously  upholstered,  with  deep  cushions. 
Full  elliptic  springs  all  around. 

Shock  absorbers. 

Left-hand  drive,  center  control. 

Fibre  grip,  gearless  transmission — eliminating  all 
gear  and  clutch  trouble. 

Tire  outfit,  jack,  tools  complete 


Equipped  with  Gray  &  Davis  separate  unit  elec 
trie  starter  and  lighting  system. 

Electric  lights,  search  lights  having  large  and 
small  bulbs  combined. 

Pure  stream  line  body. 

Polished  plate  glass  rain  vision  wind  shield 
Speedometer. 

Built-in  gasoline  gauge. 

“One  man”  top,  with  curtains  and  cover  slip 
A.  W.  T.  signal  horn. 

105-inch  wheel  base.  Standard  tread. 

32-inch  wire  wheels 


W  rite  for  new  catalog  “C,  ’’fully  illustratea 
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hloh  It  can  accomplish  at  the  rate  of  about  1,000 
ints  per  hour. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  description  of  the 
lethod  in  this  account,  as  it  follows  the  system  adopted 
lld  practiced  by  the  French  Society  for  the  Applicat¬ 
ion  „f  ultra-violet  Kays.  It  need  he  mentioned  only 
liat  this  method  achieves  a  perfect  sterilization  witli- 
ut  in  anv  way  altering  the  water. 

The  importance  of  this  water  sterilizer,  besides  its 
se  in  providing  the  reservoirs  for  the  operating  room, 
in  he  appreciated  when  it  is  explained  that  it  enables 
he  surgical  corps  to  provide  drinking  water  to  an 
nny  in  large  quantities,  even  when  the  sources  of 
Upplv  are  thoroughly  contaminated.  It  can  within 
wenty-four  hours  go  to  ten  different  villages,  or  other 
ources  of  supply,  and  deliver  to  the  troops  near  the 
iring  line  at  least  17,500  pints  of  pure  water.  The 
ank  alone,  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  car,  holds  some 
-0  pintS)  and  is  easily  accessible  from  outside  the  car. 


•  Why  French  Mortality  Is  Low 

BESIDES  this  water  sterilizer,  the  forward  compart¬ 
ment  (which  has  a  door  leading  into  the  operating 
■•com,  and  a  lateral  exit  as  well)  holds  an  apparatus 
for  tlie  sterilizing  of  surgical  instruments,  bandages, 
jtc.  by  means  of  steam.  This  autoclave  is  heated  by 
ilcohol.  The  water,  when  heated  to  1.30  degrees  centi¬ 
grade,  is  driven  back  by  steam  pressure  into  the  cylin- 

dical  tank  above.  .  . 

The  compartment  is  roomy  enough  for  a  mechanician 
and  several  men  to  ride  in,  and  under  it  are  situated 
two  dynamos,  one  for  the  lighting  and  heating  of  the 
car  the  other  providing  power  for  the  electric  motor 
in  the  operating  Yoom.  The  operation  of  these  dyna¬ 
mos  requires,  when  the  car  is  stopped,  but  a  low 
speed  of  the  gasoline  motor.  The  lighting  efficiency  is 
about.  300  candlepower,  supplied  from  storage  batteries 
filled  by  the  dynamos.  The  lamps  will  burn  for  a 
whole  night  without  requiring  a  recharge. 

The  car,  when  in  operation  in  the  field,  tents  in  an 
extra  space  on  each  side,  the  canvas  and  iron  supports 
being  folded  and  carried  on  hooks  and  fastenings  out¬ 
side  the  carriage.  This  area,  of  about  28  square 
vards  in  extent,  is  used  for  the  reception  of  the 
wounded  men.  By  day  it  is  lighted  through  celluloid 
windows,  and  at  night  by  the  windows  of  the  operat 


ing  room.  The  tent  can  be  folded  up  in  five  minutes. 
The  compactness,  efficiency,  and  mobility  of  this  car 
has  already  in  the  present  war  accounted,  in  a  large 
measure,  for  the  surprisingly  small  number  of  deaths, 


The  surgical  automobile  is  in  some  ways 
•‘more  perfect  than  the  most  modern  hospital”-— 
as  in  complete  sterilization  by  means  of  the  R'ontgen  rays 

as  compared  to  casualties,  in  the  French  army.  It  is 
intended,  of  course,  for  use  in  the  more  severe  cases, 
where  delay  of  transportation  would  probably  prove 
fatal.  But  it  has  been  shown  that  nearly  70  per  cent 
of  the  wounds  received  in  thp  war  are  not  serious 


enough  to  prevent  the  soldier  from  making  the  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  nearest  hospital,  and  thus  clear  the  zone 
of  military  operations  of  the  disabled.  A  man  with  a 
gunshot  in  the  leg  or  arm.  for  instance,  needs  only  a 
first  precautionary  dressing  before  his  trip  to  the.  hos¬ 
pital.  If  lie  is  not  able  to  do  this  himself,  he  is 
treated  in  the  ambulance.  But  there  are  many  minor 
cases  in  which  the  bandaging  done  by  the  patient  him¬ 
self,  or  by  a  comrade,  immediately  after  the  wound  is 
received,  has  been  found  sufficient  to  protect  him  for 
several  days,  until  he  has  received  proper  medical  or 
surgical  attendance. 

For  this  purpose  every  French  soldier  is  provided 
with  an  individual  packet  to  be  carried  in  the  inside 
pocket  of  his  overcoat.  This  packet,  hermetically 
sealed,  contains  sterilized  gauze  and  absorbent  cotton 
and  a  roll  of  bandage,  enough  for  two  ordinary  dress¬ 
ings.  The  wounded  man  is  instructed  to  make  imme¬ 
diately  for  the  nearest  shelter,  and  there,  alone  if 
possible,  or  with  the  help  of  a  comrade,  to  apply  first 
the  gauze,  then  the  cotton,  and  place  the  bandage  ovei 
all.  He  is  expressly  warned  not  to  wash  the  wound 
even  if  he  finds  water  apparently  pure,  and  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  avoid  any  other  means  of  infection  which 
may  cause  suppuration  or  fever. 

Back  to  the  Front! 

THE  excellence  of  both  the  material  and  the  in¬ 
structions  has  been  proved  in  many  cases.  It  has 
not  been  unusual  to  find  soldiers,  eight  days  after  a 
wound  was  received  and  bandaged  on  the  firing  line, 
with  neither  excessive  pain  nor  temperature— in  so 
good  a  condition,  in  fact,  that  the  original  dressing 
was  not  removed  in  the  ambulance,  nor  even  m  the 
hospital  ward.  Many  such  have  recovered  perfectly, 
the  wound  healing.  In  similar  cases,  as  well  as  those 
more  serious,  the  main  thing  necessary  for  speedy  con¬ 
valescence  is  rest  and  food.  Once  they  are  in  the 
train  for  removal  to  the  hospital,  they  are  allowed 
to  sleep  as  long  as  they  will,  in  the  hopes  that,  upon 
arrival,  they  may  be  at  least  strong  enough  to  endure 
the  often  too  cordial  demonstrations  of  sympathy  that 
are  awaiting  them  at  the  station.  After  only  a  few 
days  in  the  hospital  many  of  them  are  well  enough  to 
go  back  to  the  front — and  that  is  all  the  ordinal y 
French  soldier  seems  to  want. 


THE  year  1897  was  the  first  year  in 
which  automobiles  were  marketed  in 
the  United  States.  Since  then  nearly 
2,000,000  cars  have  been  built  and  sold 
here.  During  the  past  decade  000  large 
automobile  manufactories  have  sprung 
into  existence  in  this  country,  each  launch¬ 
ing  from  1.000  to  50.000  new  cars  a  year, 
not  counting  the  Ford,  which  last  yeai 
produced  over  200,000  cars— several  times 
as  many  cars  as  all  the  rest. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1914  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  registered  totaled  more  than 
1,500,000— enough,  say,  to  supply  one  car 
to  each  three  soldiers  engaged  on  the  west¬ 
ern  front  of  the  great  war. 

But  what  becomes  of  them  all?  Where 
have  all  the  old  automobiles  gone?  How 
long  did  they  retain  their  first  desirabil¬ 
ity?  How  did  they  change  fortunes  and 
how  often?  Who  took  them  in  charge,  and  how.  and 
when,  and  where,  and  why?  For  this  problem  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  second-hand  automobiles — “used  cars”  the 
dealers  like  to  call  them— has  developed  a  business 
of  a  magnitude  exceeded  only  by  the  manufactuie 
and  selling  of  new  cars. 

There  are,  broadly  speaking,  five  distinct  methods 
of  dealing  with  the  second-hand  situation.  Kegul.u 
second-hand  dealers  maintain  exchanges  for  used  cars. 
They  buy  cars  and  sell  them  "as  is,”  meaning  “unguar¬ 
anteed.”  The  big  Eastern  concerns,  besides  reselling 
in  the  local  market,  furnish  large  supplies  for  export. 

Many  manufacturers  have  instituted  "exchange  de¬ 
partments,”  where  the  old  cars,  of  all  makes,  which 
have  been  “traded  in”  by  purchasers  of  new  cars,  are 
“rebuilt”  and  sold  with  a  guarantee.  These  sales¬ 
rooms  are  operated  under  a  different  name  by  some 
companies. 

Other  manufacturers  maintain  “service  depart¬ 
ments,”  giving  especial  care  to  the  upkeep  of  fheii 
patrons’  cars  with  the  idea  of  encouraging  customers 
to  run  their  cars  as  long  iis  they  are  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  instead  of  arbitrarily  changing  every  year  or  two. 

Some  of  the  manufacturers  of  expensive  high-grade 
cars  refuse  absolutely  to  touch  a  “trade”  proposition. 
They  are  willing  to  receive  a  customer’s  old  car  and 
try  to  sell  it.  for  as  much  as  it  will  bring;  but  this 
is  a  transaction  entirely  apart  from  the  sale  of  their 
new  car.  Each  sale  must  stand  on  its  own  bottom. 

Finally,  there  are  the  “gyps,”  weird  successors  to 
the  old-time  horse  traders  who,  with  no  offices  save  in 
their  hats,  but  with  a  wad  of  money  always  in  hand 
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wander  about  the  automobile  districts  of  cities.  They 
buy  and  sell  old  cars  in  haphazard  fashion,  and  thrive 
surprisingly — some  of  them — on  their  “specs.” 

The  “exchange  departments”  conducted  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  take  a  used  car  which  has  been  “traded  in” 
and  put  it  into  such  order  as  to  justify  a  sale  undei 
guarantee.  This  brings  it  under  the  classification 
jl  *  ‘rebuilt  cars.”  In  these  departments,  also,  used 
chassis  are  rebuilt  into  light  trucks,  taxicabs,  delivery 
wagons,  etc. 

I  talked  to  the  manager  of  an  exchange  department 
operated  by  the  manufacturer  of  an  expensive  car. 
The  salesroom  was  as  large  and  well  equipped  as  those 
displaying  new  cars.  The  manager  conducted  his 
business  in  a  big,  systematic,  organized  manner. 

As  we  were  talking  I  heard  a  woman  saying . 
“Well — if  that’s  the  best  you  can  do.  For  I  simply 
must  have  that  car.” 

The  manager  showed  me  the  car  that  the  woman 
“simply  must  have.”  It  was  a  beautiful  thing.  The 
limousine  body  was  painted  a  dark,  particularly  soft, 
and  neutral  gray.  With  this  the  violet  and  mauve  of 
the  tapestry  upholstering  and  the  violet  silk  curtains 
harmonized  delightfully.  A  push-button  device  would 
lower  the  windows  to  any  fraction  of  an  inch.  Ilieie 
were  other  push,  buttons- to  switch  on  the  lights— soft 
lights,  bright  lights  lights  on  this  side  or  that  or 


overhead.  A  telephone  connected  with 
the  chauffeur.  It  was  the  last  word  in 
automobile  beauty,  comfort,  and  style. 
“What  lovely  decorations!”  I  said. 

“One  of  the  leading  decorators  of  New 
York  did  it,”  explained  the  manager. 

“No  wonder  the  woman  wants  it,  I 
commented. 

“She’s  sacrificing  over  $2,000  to  get  it, 
he  said.  “And  her  old  car  is  just  as 
good,  excepting  that  it  hasn’t  the  latest 
refinements  nor  the  ‘style.’  ” 

“What’s  she  doing  it  for?”  I  asked. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“What  is  the  average  rate  of  deprecia¬ 
tion  in  the  value  of  cars?”  I  asked. 

“About  50  per  cent  the  first  year  it 
goes  down  half  with  the  first  500  miles, 
you  might  say;  15  per  cent  more  the  sec¬ 
ond  year:  10  per  cent  more  the  third  year. 
After  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  the  valuation  remains 

fairly  stationary.”  .  , ,  „ 

“Then  it’s  a  better  business  proposition  to  hold  a 

car  at  least  five  years,"  I  said. 

“Well,  if  you  buy  our  new  $5,000  car,  you  can  get 
only  $2,500  for  it  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  It  may 
bring  $1,500  after  five  years  if  it’s  in  good  condition. 
“Why  does  the  rate  of  depreciation  make  that  tiist 

g  drop?” 

ITe  shrugged  his  shoulders  again. 

‘Why?  You  heard  that  woman  over  there.  She 
simply  must’  have  the  new  car.  It  isn’t  that  her 
car  doesn’t  do  its  work  well,  but  that  she’s  made 
her  mind  to  have  the  new  one,  taking  whatever 

she  can  get  for  the  other.” 

Then  I  realized  that  the  thing  is  nothing  but  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  “style.”  It  is  the  loss  of  “style”  which  causes 
depreciation.  With  automobiles  it  is  the  same 
with  shoes.  A  pair  of  shoes  in  tlieir  first  blush, 
pretty  and  spick  and  span,  are  at  their  best  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  even  though  they  are  not  quite  “broken  m  ; 
the  second  year  they  may  be  just  as  serviceable  and 
more  comfortable  than  at  first,  but  they  have  lost 
their  first  freshness.  So  with  an  automobile.  A  good 
car  does  not  reach  its  best,  mechanically,  Until  its 
second  year,  after  it  has  traveled  several  thousand 
miles.  But,  like  the  pair  of  shoes,  it  lias  lost  its  abso¬ 
lutely  fresh  beauty,  even  though  it  still  may  be  yer> 
good-looking.  At  the  end  of  a  few  years  more  it  is 
like  the  pair  of  shoes,  now  patched  and  half  soled 
These  may  be  good  for  getting  over  the  ground,  iu 
13QW  t.bev  are  solely  utilitarian 
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A  40  H.P.  Engine 


You  know  your  car’s  engine  power.  But  what  do  you  know  about  its  braking 
power?  Can  you  swear  that  your  brakes  won’t  fail  you  in  a  pinch  ? 

Probably  you  don’t  know  just  how  your  brakes  are  lined.  Too  few  drivers 
do.  But  for  Safety’s  Sake  mark  this:  if  the  brake  lining  on  your  car  gives  you 
less  than  100%  gripping  power,  you  flirt  with  disaster  every  day  you  drive. 


HYDRAULIC  COMPRESsed 


Brake  Linin 


100% 


Many  automobile  owners  do  not  even  know 
that  brakes  are  Ihied.  Of  those  who  do,  few 
could  tell  you  what  with. 

You — and  thousands  of  others — investigate 
engine  power  carefully.  Axles;  tires;  extras; 
lighting  and  starting  systems;  all  are  studied. 

Every  necessity  and  convenience  for  putting 
and  keeping  the  car  in  motion  endure  your 
mental  acid-test. 


Yet  most  men — perhaps  YOU — neglect  that 
all-important  factor,  brake  lining,  on  which 
brake  reliability  depends. 

Of  course  it’s  annoying  when  your  car  won’t 
start.  But — it  is  dangerous  when  it  won’t  stop  ! 


Leading  automobile 
manufacturers  protect 
you  to  their  best  ability 
by  equipping  with  good 
brake  lining.  (Thermoid 
is  used  on  more  high- 
grade  cars  than  all  other 
linings  combined.) 


But  the  best  brake  lining  will  wear  away  in  time.  Less  than 
the  best  loses  its  friction  power  long  before  it  is  all  gone. 

You  must  protect  yourself. 

When  you  buy  a  car,  insist  that  it  beThermoid-equipped. 
If  you  have  driven  your  car  a  time,  have  the  brake  lining 
tested.  When  it  comes  to  re-lining, 
demand  Thermoid.  In  that  way  you 
can  be  sure. 


Brake  lining,  to  be  100%,  must  be  brake 
lining  all  through.  Not  merely  on  the  out¬ 
side.  You  trust  it  with  your  life.  Hence,  it 
must  be  trustworthy  to  the  last. 

Thermoid  retains  its  100%  gripping  power 
even  until  worn  paper-thin.  Hydraulic  com¬ 
pression  makes  it  one  solid,  single  substance 
of  uniform  density  clear  through — instead  of 
being  loose  and  stringy  (and  friction-shy)  on 
the  inside,  as  is  ordinary  woven  brake  lining. 
Cut  a  piece  of  each  open.  You  will  see  the 
difference. 

Thermoid  cannot  be  burned  out  nor  de¬ 
stroyed  by  any  heat  generated  in  service.  It 
cannot  be  affected  by  oil,  water,  gasoline, 
dirt.  Its  wearing-life  is  greater.  It  contains 
50%  more  in  actual  material. 

No  man  knows  how  many  accidents  Ther¬ 
moid  might  have  prevented.  We  can  only  urge 
you  to  guard  YOUR  safety  with  Thermoid. 


Thermoid  Rubber  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Our  Guarantee:  Thermoid  will  make  good — or  we  will 


When  You  Must 
Stop  Your  Car, 
Trust  Thermoid. 
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COLLIER  S  FOR  JANUARY  9, 


Vhat  woman  is  sacrificing 
over  $2,000  to  get  that 
car  —  and  her  old  one 
is  just  as  good  '  ’ 


I  asked  the  exchange  manager  another  question : 
“Who  wants  to  buy  old  cars?” 

“The  people  who  buy  from  us,”  he  answered,  are 
those  of  keen  business  judgment,  but  without  an  ex¬ 
aggerated  sensitiveness  as  to  the  latest  kinks  of 
style’  They  reckon  the  merits  of  substantiality, 
comfort,  ami  solid  dignity,  and  they  recognize  real 
values.  You’d  be  surprised  to  know  some  of  the  people 
who  hunt  for  this  kind  of  values  in  cars.  One  mil¬ 
lionaire  here  in  New  York  has  never  owned  a  new 
car.  But  his  cars  stand  up  well,  appear  creditable, 
o-ive  the  best  of  service — and  cost  him  half. 

“Our  customers  all  know  that  what  they  get  fiorn 
us  is  absolutely  what  it’s  represented  to  be.  Of  course 
this  condition  of  confidence  can’t  hold  with  the  second¬ 
hand  dealer  who  buys  and  sells  ’as  is’  without  anj 
kind  of  guarantee.  People  are  learning.  Five  years  ago 
the  second-hand  dealers  had  a  monopoly  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  I  know  of  one  big  second-hand  company  which, 
during  a  certain  month  in  1012.  sold  .$100,000  worth 
of  used  cars.  During  the  same  month.  101.2,  it  sold 
$78,000;  during  the  same  month,  1014,  $44,000  worth. 

Later  I  talked  to  a  New  York  second-hand  dealer. 
He  conducts  an  enormous  business,  buying  used  cais 
of  all  makes,  grades,  and  styles— reselling  “as  is.  ^ 
“How  can  a  man  buying  from  you  tell  what  he  s 

getting?”  I  asked.  . 

“I  won’t  buy  cars  that  aren’t  in  at  least  fair  condi¬ 
tion,”  he  informed  me.  “It  doesn’t  pay.  The  buying 
public  is  becoming  familiar  with  the  mechanical  con¬ 
dition  of  cars.  Before  setting  out  to  purchase,  thej 
read  up.  Or  they  secure  the  services  of  a  reliable 
mechanic.  Reputable  second-hand  concerns  have  to 
keep  salable  cars,  so  we’ve  stopped  buying  poor  ones. 
At  our  low  schedule  of  prices,  we  can’t  afford  to 
rebuild  It  costs  from  $200  to  $400  to  thoroughly 
overhaul  an  old  car.  Take  a  medium-priced  car— 
say  one  worth  $1,500  two  or  three  years  ago.  It 
can’t  bring  much  over  $600  even  if  guaranteed— that 
is,  with  $200  worth  of  overhauling  on  it.  lie  cant 
afford  to  do  that.” 

“But  how  can  the  manufacturers  afford  to  do  it . 

I  asked. 

Auto-Bulls  and  Auto-Bears 

THEY  can  catch  up  the  loss  on  the  new  car  they’ve 
f 


given  in  exchange.  They  curtail  some  of  the  lit 
tie  services  which  they  usually  give  gratuitously  to  a 
new  car  after  it’s  been  sold.  Or  they  charge  for  these 
and  charge  high.  Generally  speaking,  though,  the 
manufacturer  tries  to  sell  the  used  car  for  all  or  more 
than  he  allowed  on  it. 

“In  other  words,”  I  said,  “the  manufacturer  who  has 
an  exchange  department  is  a  bull  in  the  second-hand 
market,  while  the  second-hand  dealer  is  a  bear. 

“You  might  put  it  that  way,”  lie  agreed.  “However 
it  is  the  second-hand  dealers  who  establish  the  pi  ices 
on  used  cars.  Also,  we  handle  manufacturers’  over¬ 
supplies.  We  can  buy  ‘unused’  cars  cheap  and  adver¬ 
tise  them  in  a  way  which  the  manufacturers,  centering 
on  their  latest  models,  cannot.  And  we  make  monei . 

I  mentioned  this  last  statement  to  the  head  of  another 
“exchange  department.” 

“Yes,”  he  admitted,  “the  reputable  dealers  work  with 
us.  They  can  market  our  oversupplies  at  their  cut 
prices,  but  they  mustn’t  quote  the  dates,  if  too  recent, 
lest  they  injure  our  regular  sales.  But  they  get  pretty 
good  prices  anyway.  When  a  second-hand  dealer  ad¬ 
vertises  ‘unused  cars’  of  a  standard  make  at  a  ridicu¬ 
lously  low  figure,  you’d  better  watch  out.” 

Certain  manufacturers,  who  refuse  to  endure  the 
annoyance  attendant  upon  “trading  in,”  maintain  no 


ex  c  h  a  n  ge  departments. 
They  take  no  old  car  in 
exchange  and  grant,  no 
allowance,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  old 
car  is  sold  and  for  what 
amount — the  sale  of  the 
new  car  must  stand  on 
its  own  bottom.  They 
try  to  persuade  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  hold  his  old  car 
as  long  as  it  is  in  good 
condition.  Some  of"  them 
maintain  “service  depart¬ 
ments.”  Here,  for  a  small 
sum,  the  cars  are  regu¬ 
larly  inspected. 

The  head  of  one  of 
these  “service  depart¬ 
ments”  explained  to  me 
the  merits  of  the  system. 

“An  owner  gets  a  lot 
more  enjoyment  out  of 
his  car  if  it’s  kept  in  top- 
notch  condition,”  lie  said. 
“Good  cars  are  constant¬ 
ly  being  ruined  by  igno¬ 
rant  or  negligent  chauf¬ 
feurs.  The  a  verage 
chauffeur  is  not  a  first- 
rate  mechanic.  If  let 
alone,  he  can  materially 
injure  a  car  without  the 
owner’s  knowledge.  The 
danger  Ls  greater  if  the  owner— as  a  great  many  of 
them  do — employs  a  string  of  chauffeurs  mjucev 
sion.  This  ignorant  tinkering  s  what  speeds  the  ru 
of  a  car’s  mechanism— the  tinkering  of  a  dozen 
pairs  of  hands.  Now  we,  by  our  system-inspect¬ 
ing,  instructing  the  chauffeur,  and  reporting  to  t 
owner— find  that  the  same  disorder  seldom  lias  tc 
Vie  reported  more  than  twice,  and  that  after  a  few  in¬ 
spections  the  car  is  being  kept  in  practically  pei  ec 
running  order.” 

I  asked  him  how  long  an  average  car.  with  reason, 
able  care,  should  stay  in  first-class  condition— so  that, 
from  a  service  standpoint,  it  really  was  worth  more 
than  it  would  bring  in  the  second-hand  market. 

He  hesitated. 

“It’s  hard  to  estimate  that,”  he  answered,  because 
so  much  depends  on  individual  treatment.  Generally 
speaking,  a  good  car,  treated  right,  ought  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  for  four  or  live  years, 
car  should  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
mercial  valuation  is  another  story. 

“You  know,”  lie  went  on,  “that  a  ear 
make  goes  down  $1,000  with  the  first 
runs  yet  every  mechanic  knows  that  a  heavy  expen¬ 
sively  built  car  requires  to  run  at  least  o,000  lin  es 
in  order  to  get  its  gear  tuned  up.  The  man  with 
a  keen  sense  of  values  knows  just  when*  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  his  high- 
grade  car.  He 
knows  that  after 
it  has  been  run 
for  ten  or  twelve 
years,  its  value  in 
the  second  -  hand 
market  would  be 
only  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  dollars;  and 
also  that  he  would 
have  to  spend  for 
overhauling,  every 
year  or  two,  an 
amount  equal  to 
the  total  value  of 
the  car.” 

The  “gyp”  con¬ 
tributes  to  the 
automobile- 
exchange  business 
the  most  unreli¬ 
able,  haphazard, 
a  n  d  picturesque 
methods.  The 
derivation  of  his 
soubriquet  prob¬ 
ably  traces  from 
the  word  “gypsy,” 
in  the  sense  of 
homeless.  He  loi- 
witli  a  roll 


A  high-grade 
But  its  com- 

of  expensive 
.'00  miles  it 


as  possible.  He  will  often  sell  at  a  very  small  profit— 

$•>5,  $15.  $10,  even  $5.  Or  he  may  resell  the  car  to  a 
second-hand  dealer  for  the  identical  amount  he  paid 
for  it,  first  removing  a  $35  horn,  a  lamp,  or  some  other 
accessory,  which  he  sells  extra.  That  this  uncertain, 
diluted  kind  of  business  can  be  done  in  quantity  suffi¬ 
cient  to  pay  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  a  partnership 
of  “gyps,”  working  without  an  office  or  a  car  in  stock, 
did  a  $25,000  business  last  year.  They  kept  office  hours 
on  the  street  and  did  business  where  they  found  it. 
They  asked  no  questions.  Their  motto  was:  Quick 

and  elicit ij."'  n 

If  a  stolen  car  is  caught  in  the  possession  of  a  "gyp,  ’ 
it  is,  of  course,  confiscated.  In  New  York  and  other 
large  cities  a  special  force  of  detectives  is  apportioned 
to  the  tracing  and  recovering  of  stolen  cars.  Recently 
a  friend  of  mine,  whose  car  had  been  stolen,  was  out 
with  two  of  these  specialized  policemen  when  he  no¬ 
ticed  one  of  them  suddenly  focus  his  eyes. 

“See  the  guerillas  with  the  caddie  over  there !"  he 
said  to  his  confrere. 

This,  translated,  meant  that  the  occupants  of  a 
Cadillac  which  was  drawn  up  at  the  opposite  curb, 
were  suspicious  looking.  The  sleuths  jumped  out  of 
their  car,  ran  over,  and  began  to  investigate  cei  tain 
points.  True  enough,  it  proved  to  be  the  stolen  car. 

Some  of  the  more  dignified  “gyps”  maintain  desk 
room  at  certain  addresses,  but  a  much  larger  num¬ 
ber  have  a  regular  “hanging  out”  place  in  some  build¬ 
ing  whose  address  they  appropriate  as  their  own,  pay¬ 
ing  the  elevator  man  $1  or  so  a  week  to  inform  in¬ 
quiring  customers  of  their  whereabouts. 

The  Ravening  “  Gyp  ” 

HAYING  picked  up  a  cal’  in  his  characteristic  man¬ 
ner,  he  may  save  himself  the  cost  of  storage  by 
turning  it  over  into  a  dealer’s  keeping,  with  an  agi ce¬ 
ment  regarding  a  percentage  from  the  sale.  The  sale 
he  attends  to  himself,  luring  customers  by  means  of 
rosy  advertisements,  in  which  “gentleman  going  to 
Europe”  or  “gentleman  having  met  with  financial  re¬ 
verses”  is  represented  as  being  “obliged  to  part  with 
his  absolutely  first-class  car.”  All  the  dealer  has  to 
do  is  to  pocket  his  fraction  of  the  profit. 

Or  the  “gyp”  may  work  in  this  way :  He  says  to  a 
dealer :  “I  think  I  can  sell  such-and-such  a  car  for 
you.  How  much  do  I  get?”  The  dealer  names  a  small 
sum— $25,  say.  “All  right,”  agrees  the  “gyp.”  Where¬ 
upon,  he  goes  out  and  advertises  the  car  as  liis  own, 
brashly  receives  prospective  customers,  and  displays 
“his”  car  and  “his”  establishment.  If  he  is  unable  to 
push  through  this  deal,  he  may  lead  the  way  to  "my 
place”  up  in  the  next  block,  where  of  course,  he  has 
other  prearrangements  pending. 

He  never  issues  a  receipt.  He  has  no  trade  name. 
“How  they  get  away  with  it,  I  don’t  know,”  one  sec¬ 
ond-hand  dealer  said  to  me.  “It’s  risky  enough,  good¬ 
ness  knows,  buying  a  second-hand  car  when  you  go  to 
a  reputable  place  and  they  try  it  out  for  you.  But 
I’ve  known  of  a  customer’s  getting  next  to  a  gyp’s 
shaky  foundations,  and  even  then  letting  the  gyp  put 


■Who  accidentally  ran  across  his  first  car  this  summer  in  Maine-’’ 


ters 


of  bills  in  his  pocket  around  the 
streets  most  promising  for  his  purpose,  cocking  a 
speculative  eye  at  every  car  standing  by  the  curb, 
till  he  noses  out  a  bargain.  Then  :  “How  much  do  you 

want  for  that  car?”  ,  ,  ,  • 

his  overtures  are  favorably  received,  lie  begins 
dicker.  He  talks  in  a  cheap  jargon:  “Take  two- 

and-a-quarter?”— “No!”— “Two-fifty?”— “Well,  I'll  give 

two-and-three-quarters.  then.”  Which  means  that  his 
final  offer  was  $275. 


If 


to 


Like  the  horse  trader,  too,  the 
considers  points  of  appearance  almost  exclu- 
He  seldom  rides  in  a  car  to  test  it  out.  It 
a,  „e  a  stolen  car  for  all  he  cares. 

His  next  step  is  to  unload  his  purchase  as  quic  v  y 


“gyp” 
sively. 
may  be 


it  over.  The  gyp  ex¬ 
plained  how  lie  could 
give  closer  prices  than 
the  regular  dealers,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  no  high 
rents,  help  hire,  and 
other  expenses ;  because 
he  dealt  only  in  a  few 
cars,  and  so  could  select 
the  best  bargains,  etc., 
etc.  His  logic  was  rot¬ 
ten,  but  it  won  out. 
And  all  the  time  it  was 
a  dealer’s  car,  which 
could  have  been  had  $25 
clieape  r  by  buying 
direct.” 

So  I  found  out  why 
there  is  no  stability  of 
figures  in  the  second¬ 
hand  motor  world. 
There  can  be  no  abso¬ 
lutely  standardized  rate 
of  depreciation  where 
there  are  such  different 
conceptions  of  the  way 
to  do  business  of  ex¬ 
change  and  of  values. 

I  know  of  a  New  York 
millionaire  —  and  he  is 
not  a  millionaire — who 
contends  seriously  that  to  buy  a  new  car  each  year 
is  not  extravagant.  In  twelve  years  he  has  bought 
twelve  new  cars,  each  valued  at  from  $5,000  to  $..oOO. 
He  says  he  saves  money  by  selling  a  car  when  it  is  a 
year  old.  He  reckons  his  annual  savings  in  this  way: 
Winter  storage,  $100;  overhauling  (new  cushions,  ac¬ 
cessories.  etc.),  $400;  repainting  $150.  The  maximum 
sacrifice  the  manufacturer  imposes  upon  him  at  each 
exchange  is  $1,000.  As  the  man  is  exceptional!.! 
fastidious  about  points  of  “style."  lie  reckons 

his  loss  nil.  „  ,  , 

Every  big  American  city  has  its  quota  of  people  who 
are,  as  the  phrase  goes,  living  ahead  of  themselves. 
Yet  these  people  do  not  deem  themselves  unduly  • 


1 


The  Results  of 
Experience 

Westinghouse  Electric  Systems — Starting,  Lighting  and  Ignition 


NOT  always  does  a  motorist,  un¬ 
less  he  has  had  experience  in 
such  matters,  give  much  thought 
to  the  electrical  equipment  of  his  car. 

The  experienced  motorist  though, 
knows  that  every  detail  of  his  start¬ 
ing,  lighting  and  ignition  system  de¬ 
serves  the  same  investigation  and 
thought  that  the  details  of  the  rest  of 
his  car  require.  The  motorist  depends 
on  his  electric  equipment  for  his  full¬ 
est  satisfaction  in  motoring.  Even 
the  automobile  manufacturers  admit 
that  it  has  taken  them  three  seasons 
to  learn  the  difference  between  the 
electric  systems  that  look  well  on  paper 
and  those  that  wear  well  on  the  road. 

This  season themotorist  who  knows 
what  sortof  servicetoexpectfromhigh 
grade  starting>  lighting  and  ignition 
apparatus,  and  also  the  manufacturer 
who  has  run  the  gamut  of  experience 
and  “experiences”  with  ordinary  sys¬ 
tems,  will  study  the  Westinghouse- 


Systems — Starting,  Lighting  and  Ig¬ 
nition — with  interest  and  will  note 
particularly  their  simplicity,  their 
workmanlike  construction  and  their 
record  of  operation. 

Westinghouse  Generators  for  light¬ 
ing  and  ignition,  or  for  lighting  only, 
give  as  near  100%  efficiency  as  a  ma¬ 
chine  of  this  size  can  give — entirely 
enclosed  and  with  a  special  treatment 
of  the  windings  that  prevents  damage 
from  heat,  water,  oil  or  gasoline — no 
friction  clutches  to  wear  away  and 
lose  power — high  grade  ball  bearings 

_ self  regulating — compact  and  light 

—  substantial  throughout — good  for 
ten  years’  satisfactory  work  without 
repairs. 

Westinghouse  Ignition  combines 
the  best  that  years  of  experience  have 
made  possible — a  hot  positive  spark 
that  gets  the  full  power  back  of  every 
piston  stroke — always  dependable  re¬ 
gardless  of  adverse  weather  and  tem¬ 


perature  conditions — the  fattest  spark 
with  the  least  consumption  of  energy. 

The  Westinghouse  Starting  Motor 
does  its  strenuous  work  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  drain  on  the  battery  so  that  bat¬ 
teries  last  longer — will  start  the  en¬ 
gine  when  cold  and  stiff  and  against 
back  fire  —  windings  proof  against 
damage  from  heat,  oil  or  water — rug¬ 
gedly  built — powerful  far  in  excess 
of  its  size — -will  outlast  the  life  of 
the  car. 

Logically  this  is  a  Westinghouse  season.  The 
motoring  world  is  now  seeing  the  necessity  for 
standards —standards  as  high  as  Westinghouse 
Electric  set  for  itself  when  it  first  entered  the 
field  of  starting,  lighting  and  ignition  for  auto¬ 
mobiles. 

The  Westinghouse  systems  are  sold  only  to 
manufacturers.  But  in  the  final  analysis,  the 
refinements  of  the  better  cars  are  suggested  by 
the  needs  of  the  experienced  motorist;  and  as 
he  gets  to  thinking  more  in  detail  about  what 
constitutes  his  car,  more  and  more  he  demands 
such  standards  as  those  to  which  Westinghouse 
Electric  builds. 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 

East  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 
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rrn vacant  when,  possessing  no  investments  ana  paying 
rent  'they  purchase  expensive  cars.  Those  ancient 
ioke’s  about  men  mortgaging  their  homes  and  furni¬ 
ture  are  far  from  being  founded  on  fiction. 

In  New  York  a  particularly  gilded  variety  of  "front 
is  to  be  observed  through  the  working  of  certain  hack¬ 
ing  companies.  These  companies  buy  used  Packards 
which  set  up  a  good  appearance,  and  dress  their 
chauffeurs  in  handsome  livery.  Then  they  rent  a 
turnout  at  $400  a  month.  The  patrons  of  such  com¬ 
panies  of  course,  are  people,  many  of  them,  who  be¬ 
cause  of  their  love  of  show  are  not  contented  to  buy 
and  run  a  1  o  w  - 


Jacking  up  a  rear  wheel  the  farmer 
uses  his  automobile  power  to  do  odd  bits  of  work 


priced  car.  If 
they  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  own  a 
costly  machine, 
they  wish  at  least 
to  appear  to.  It 
is  the  women, 
dealers  assert, 
who  are  largely 
responsible  for 
the  b  i  g  business 
in  exchanged 
cars.  They  do  not 
consider  extrava¬ 
gance  in  rushing 
to  keep  up  with 
any  style.  A 
woman  refuses  to 
wear  her  last  sea¬ 
son’s  hat,  even  if 
it  is  perfectly 
good  and  becom¬ 
ing.  She  has  a 
weakness  for  the 
up  to  date. 

It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  this 
trait  is  pretty 
common  to  the 
American  nature, 
regardless  of  sex. 

There  is  no  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world 
where  something 
that  is  not  like 

everything  else  .  , 

attracts  so  much  attention.  Abroad  it  is  different. 

In  Paris  there  is  style,  but  there  need  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  universal  uniformity.  A  young  American  I 
know,  who  lived  in  the  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris,  used  to 
dress  himself  grotesquely  merely  for  amusement.  In 
knickerbockers,  bedroom  slippers,  and  different-colored 
stockings,  and  accompanied  by  a  friend  also  strangely 
costumed,  he  would  wander  through  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix  and  over  the  Grandes  Boulevards.  But  no  one 
would  pay  any  attention  to  him.  In  Europe  style 
can  be  more  or  less  individualized  without  comment. 
Many  men,  considered  very  fashionable  in  London, 
have  their  hats  made  on  the  same  block  year  aftei 
year  and  their  boots  and  shoes  made  on  the  same 
last.’  They  find  a  style  that  suits  them  and  stick 
to  it.  Not  so  in  America.  Everybody  must  hustle 
to  keep  up  with  the  very  latest. 

And  it  is  so  with  motors.  Last  year’s  motor  is 
as  noticeably  out  of  date  as  last  year’s  hat.  The 
automobile  manufacturers  change  styles  yearly,  to 
persuade  people  to  buy  new  cars,  just  as  dressmakers 
do  it  to  persuade  women  to  buy  new  clothes. 

Between  cars  and  women’s  clothes,  by  the  way, 
there  is  a  closer  affiliation  than  many  of  us  realize. 
The  president  of  a  motor  car  company  told  me  that 
when  the  exceedingly  long  corsets  came  in  vogue  for 
women,  the  style  of  limousine  seats  had  to  be  changed 
so  as  to  conform  comfortably  with  the  lateral  lines 
of  the  passenger’s  body.  He  also  told  me  that  the 
width  of  women’s  hat  brims  affects  the  width  of  limou¬ 
sine  doors,  while  the  height  of  crowns  affects  the 
height  of  limousine  bodies.  So  much  trouble  ''as 
given  automobile  manufacturers  by  these  considera¬ 
tions  that  they  finally  delegated  one  of  their  number 
to  go  to  Paris  and  consult  famous  milliners  with  a 
view  to  regulating  the  measurements  of  hats. 

Fads  and  Fancies 

FROM  year  to  year  the  fashion  designers  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  have  worked  as  earnestly  as  have  theii 
brother  artists  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix— much  in  the 
same  manner  and  with  the  same  purpose.  Once  the 
fancy  lines  of  the  automobile’s  body  rivaled  those  of 
an  ornamental  circus  wagon,  as  far  removed  from 
the  simple  grace  of  the  1915  model,  with  its  full 
stream-line  body,  as  balloon  sleeves  were  removed 
from  those  of  the  present  day.  Side  doors  came  into 
style  then  fore  doors.  Bonnets  have  varied  in  size 
and  slant.  The  methods  of  lighting  have  changed 
repeatedly.  To-day  the  electric-lighting  system  has 
been  so  perfected  that  the  driver  can  switch  on  lights 
of  varying  brilliancy,  in  various  parts  of  the  car,  by 
merely  touching  buttons  within  easy  reach  of  his  seat. 

Many  of  the  “refinements”  which  are  added  season 
after  season  are  extremely  practical  conveniences. 
Many  of  them  are  mere  points  of  “style.” 

In  New  York  there  is  a  saying  that  a  man  is  more 


sensitive  about  the  appearance  of  his  car  than  he  is 
about  the  appearance  of  his  wife.  But,  as  stated 
before,  New  York  dealers  claim  that,  in  the  majority 
of  cases  it  is  a  woman  who  engineers  the  exchange 
of  a  good  but  out-of-date  car.  Perhaps  she  observes 
that  it  does  not  possess  certain  “refinements”  which 
embellish  the  cars  of  her  woman  friends.  Or,  when 
she  drives  up  to  certain  fashionable  restaurants  for 
tea,  she  observes  that  the  door  flunky  shades  his 
manner  to  suit  the  inferiority  of  her  car. 

This  human  factor  often  shows  itself  in  an  amusing 
<rUise.  Not  long  ago  a  man  entered  a  second-hand 

place  and  pointed 
to  a  car  in  the 
window — a  smart¬ 
looking,  racy,  low 
runabout,  painted 
cream  color. 

“I’ll  give  you 
$800  for  that  car 
—  not  a  cent 
more,”  he  an¬ 
nounced  with  de¬ 
termination. 

The  salesman 
(he  told  me  the 
story  himself)  be¬ 
gan  indicating  the 
runabout’s  goo  d 
points  as  though 
it  might  merit  a 
higher  price. 

“Not  a  cent 
more  than  $800 !” 
reiterated  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  “I  set  its 
value  as  soon  as 
I  saw  it.  That’s 
my  offer.  I’ll 
close  up  the  deal 
on  the  spot.” 

“But,  don’t  you 
want  to  go  out 
with  a  demon¬ 
strator?”  began 
the  salesman,  hesi¬ 
tatingly. 

“No  need.” 

“I  just  men¬ 
tioned  it  because  it’s  your  privilege  to  have  it. 

“No  need,”  repeated  the  customer.  “I  know  what 
I  want  when  I  see  it.  I’m  not  like  some  folks  who 
have  to  fuss  around  for  a  month  and  then  don  t  know 
what  they  want.  It  never  takes  me  five  minutes  to 
make  up  my  mind.” 

“Must  save  you  a  lot  of  time,”  commented  the 
salesman. 

“It  does,”  admitted  the  customer. 

So  the  sale  was  consummated  for  $800,  and  the 
man  took  his  car  away.  It  was  worth  at  the  outsu  e 
$200.  It  was  painted  to  look  well,  but  had  a  no¬ 
account  engine.  When  proposing  the  demonstration— 
a  very  honest  thing  for  him  to  have  done,  according 
to  the  code — the  salesman  was  breathing  a  ferven 
praver  that  the  engine  wouldn’t  stall  when  turning 
the ‘first  corner.  But  the  man  knew  what  he  wanted. 
He  set  bis  own  price — and  was  allowed  to  set  it. 

Paint  and  Profit 

FIFTY  DOLLARS’  worth  of  painting  and  varnish¬ 
ing  has  often  sold  a  car  for  $200  or  $300  more 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  brought.  Also,  manj 
a  good  car,  with  its  body  sloppy  and  worn-looking  has 
gone  to  a  judge  of  good  motors  for  a  song.  But  those 
things  do  not  happen  so  much  nowadays.  The  dea 
sav  that  people  do  not  buy  automobiles  on  their  ap¬ 
pearance  so  much  as  they  did  three  or  four  years 
ago.  Buyers  from  outlying  districts,  formerly  con¬ 
sidered  the  legitimate  prey  of  unscrupulous  second¬ 
hand  dealers,  are  learning  that  one  can  buy  a  car 
too  cheap — and  spend  more  than  its  worth  in  keep- 


supposea  to  show  themselves  unusually  canny  in  buy¬ 
ing  medium-priced  cars  which  possess  the  advantages 
of  higher-priced  cars.  The  second-hand  industry  in 
the  West  has  now  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  most 
of  the  large  cities  have  their  own  exchanges.  These 
often  are  conducted  on  more  stable  principles  than 
are  the  exchanges  of  New  York. 

It  is  said  that  Western  dealers  in  new  cars  gen¬ 
erally  make  more  liberal  allowances  than  Eastern 
dealers  for  used  cars  offered  in  exchange.  The  com¬ 
petition  for  trade  is  extremely  keen,  and  the  cus¬ 
tomer  stands  a  chance  of  minimizing  his  sacrifice  if 
he  shops  around.  Facilities  for  advantageously  dis¬ 
posing  of  used  cars  are  unusually  good.  In  the  first 
place,  buyers  do  not  expect  so  much  reduction 
in  a  low-priced  car  as  in  a  high-priced  one  ;  and  most 
of  the  cars  are  low  priced.  In  Kansas  City  there  is 
a  sort  of  automobile  clearing  house. 

It  is  said  that  any  used  car  will  bring  25  per  cent 
more  in  the  South  or  West  than  in  the  East.  This 
statement  is  attested  to  by  the  practice  of  outlying 
second-hand  dealers  who  come  from  various  smaller 
cities  to  New  York  twice  a  year.  On  these  visits 
some  of  them  buy  as  many  as  five  or  six  carloads 
of  used  automobiles  from  the  second-hand  places  or 
from  the  exchange  departments  of  the  manufacturers. 
Their  patrons  are  not  worrying  so  much  about  “style” 
as  about  durability.  Another  market  has  been  opened 
up  for  America’s  used  cars  in  South  America  an  I  Cuba. 


The  Auto's  Wheel  of  Life 

IT  IS  difficult  to  trace  automobiles,  through  their 
life  of  exchange,  to  their  final  demise.  I  know  a 
man  who  accidentally  ran  across  his  first  car  this 
summer  in  Maine.  It  was  an  original  Ford,  and  was 
now  comfortably  settled  on  a  farm.  Another  man 
I  know  has  traced  his  first  car  through  eight  owner¬ 
ships.  It  is  now  a  hack  and  meets  suburban  trains. 

In  the  larger  towns  and  in  the  cities  the  taxicabs 
with  their  uniform  bodies  try  vainly  to  disguise  a 
similar  descent  in  the  social  scale. 

Some  old  cars,  built  by  those  expensive  factories 
which  insure  them  to  “stand  up”  well,  evolve  into 
smart-looking  delivery  wagons.  In  New  York,  along 
Fifth  Avenue  and  other  fashionable  streets,  maj  be 
seen  the  elaborately  painted,  well-kept-up  delivery 
autos  of  a  certain  fashionable  florist.  They  are  Pan- 
liards,  of  the  old-time,  chain-drive  vintage  of  190 1. 
Many  second-hand  companies  make  a  practice  of  re¬ 
moving  the  tonneaus  from  antiquated  cars,  rebuilding 
the  bodies,  and  putting  them  out  as  light  roadsters. 

An  automobile  never  knows  what  it  may  become 
or  what  service  it  may  be  brought  to  perfoim.  u 
in  Kansas,  farmers  often  use  their  automobile  power 
to  do  odd  bits  of  work  ordinarily  performed  by  hand 
or  by  a  stationary  engine.  Some  farmers  fasten  their 
automobiles  to  plows,  using  them  instead  of  horses, 
or.  jacking  up  a  wheel,  they  run  a  belt  around  it  back 

to  a  saw  or  a  pump  or  a  churn. 

A  Western  branch  office  of  one  well-known  auto¬ 
mobile  company  removed  the  generator  from  an  old 
couple-gear  truck  and  connected  it  directly  with  the 
motor  out  of  an  old  automobile.  This  device  now 
furnishes  the  electric  power  to  run  all  the  shop  ma¬ 
chinery  and  the  lights  in  the  building. 

I  know  of  one  case  in  which  a  man  bought  for  ? 
a  car  which  had  been  worth  $1,500  in  1907,  but 
which  had  passed  through  many  hands  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  junk.  He  paid  $4  for  it  because  it  had  a 
good  engine.  Now  the  engine  is  set  up,  stationary, 
in  a  shop  where  it  is  doing  steady  work. 

There  seems  to  be  no  definitive  demise  to  a  motor  car 
Even  after  it  has  gone  through  a  dozen  lives,  after  it 
has  descended  the  social  scale  till  no  one  remembers 
its  beginnings,  after  the  greater  part  of  it  has  found 
a  grave  on  the  junk  pile,  its  vital  part  lives  on. 


ing  it  running. 


However,  the  farmers,  small  tradesmen,  and  peo- 
pie  of  moderate  means  throughout  the  country— 
the  people  who  to-day  constitute  perhaps  the  most 
important  market— are  often  willing  to  buy  an  in¬ 
ferior  car  with  which  to  experiment.  When  they 
have  learned  their  lesson  from  its  mechanism 
they  begin  figuring  on  the  purchase  of  anothei 
car.  This  may  be  either  a  new  one  or  a  used  car 
in  good  condition. 

The  Western  car  owner,  after  passing  from  the 
first  tyro  stage,  often  buys  a  second-hand  car,  but 
of  good  make  and  in  fair  condition.  In  the  West,  as 
in  the  East,  the  strong  competition  is  between  high- 
grade  used  cars  and  new  cars  of  a  cheaper  giade. 
The  new  cars  of  the  most  expensive  makes  do  not 
enter  so  largely  into  the  game.  On  the  other  hand, 
manufacturers  of  medium-priced  cars  reckon  to 
sell  the  bulk  of  them  throughout  the  vast  stretches 
of  inland  country 

It  is  estimated  that,  in  the  Middle  West, 
there  ar£  five  Fords  to  one  from  all  the 
other  makes  combined.  This  popularity  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Ford  has  proved 
substantial  as  well  as  cheap.  Westerners  are 


“How  much  do 
you  want  for 
that  car  ?  ” 
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“Batteries”  of  Maxwell  Cars  are  beiiu 


The  1915  Maxwell  “Wonder  Car”  has  act 


A  New  Standard  of  Power 


The  25  h.  p.  bloc  type  motor  of  the 
“Maxwell”  develops  more  power  for 
the  weight  of  the  car  than  the  motor 
of  practically  any  automobile  at  any 
price.  The  motor  is  a  silent,  smooth¬ 
running  marvel,  and  makes  the  “Won¬ 
der  Car”  one  of  the  greatest  all-around 
hill-climbing  cars  in  the  world. 


A  New  Standard  of  Economy 

Very  light  weight,  yet  powerful, 
strong  chassis, Simms  high-tension  mag¬ 
neto,  the  economical  Kingston  carbure¬ 
tor.  Wonderful,  modern,  thorough 
cooling  and  oiling  system,  giving  a 
wonderfully  low  cost  for  gasoline,  oil, 
tires,  and  repairs.  Real  economy  in 
a  real  full  5-passenger  car. 


A  Beautiful  Full  5-Passenger  Touring  Car  With  Seventeen  New  Features 

(WITH  ELECTRIC  STARTER  $55  EXTRA) 

“HOLDS  THE  ROAD  AT  FIFTY  MILES  AN  HOUR” 


Write  for  beautiful  1915  Catalogue 


ipped  to  Maxwell  Dealers  every  day 

set  a  new  standard  of  automobile  value. 


\  New  Standard  of  Beauty  and  Easy  Riding 

Elliptic  springs,  luxurious  uphol¬ 
stery,  and  correct  body  design  com¬ 
bine  to  make  the  “Maxwell”  a  phe¬ 
nomenally  easy  riding  car. 

In  appearance  the  “  Maxwell 
equals  any  car.  The  pure  streamline 
body,  crown  fenders  and  close  to  the 
ground  effect  make  it  a  real  beauty. 


A  New  Standard  of  Simplicity  of  Operation 

The  operation  of  the  “Maxwell”  is 
extremely  simple.  Left  hand  drive,  cen¬ 
ter  control,  adjustable  front  seat  (mov¬ 
able  forward  or  backward),  easiest 
clutch  operation,  flexibility  of  motor, 
and  an  unusual  degree  of  “handiness, 
make  the  “Maxwell”  one  of  the  easi¬ 
est  cars  in  the  world  to  drive. 


Built  complete  by  our  four  gigantic  Maxwell  Every  car  backed  by  the  great  Maxwell  Motor 

Factories~at"~Detroit,  Dayton,  and  Newcastle.  Co.,  Inc.  Serv.ce  Stafons  m  pr.nc.pal  C.t.e 

PRICE  IN  CANADA  $925 

MAXWELL  MOTOR  CO.,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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“\TOW  whither  and  whither,  Lord 
Ronald  so  gay, 

And  whither  so  free  and  so  far?” 

“ I  haste  to  the  Bounds  o’  the  Great  White 
Way 

To  choose  me  a  Motor  Car.  ” 


“And  what  of  the  Car  that  ye  mean  to  buy — 
Its  name  and  its  Pedigree ?” 

“Oh,  ask  of  the  Wind  in  the  sounding 
Sky, 

But  ask  not  that  of  me! 


The  Quest  of  the  Car 


“For  it  may  be  a  Leal  or  a  Pupmobile, 
A  Krag  or  a  Biff-McClung; — 

For  many,  ye  ken,  are  the  Motor  Men 
And  marvelous  glib  of  Tongue. 


“It  may  be  a  Czar  or  a  Kwiggle-Kar, 

Or  else,  for  aught  I  know, 

A  Reinhardt-Fritz  or  a  Dunderblitz 
Or  a  Clement- Rochefoucauld. 

“For  vowed  am  I  to  a  Mission  high  — 

To  search  from  East  to  West 

All  Lands  that  are  till  I  find  the  Car 
Which  is  approved  the  Best. 

“ For  I  have  sworn  to  my  Lady  Jane 
By  her  milk-white  hand  so  small 

That  none  will  I  take  for  her  sweet  Sake, 
Until  I  have  seen  them  all!” 

Lord  Ronald  was  come  to  a  proud  Garage 
That  stood  by  a  dismal  Fen; 

And  there,  by  the  Sound  of  their  Persiflage, 
He  knew  were  the  Motor  Men. 


AN  A  UTO  -BUY-  O -GRAPHIC  BALLAD 

By  ARTHUR  CUITERMAN  Decorations  by  M.  L.  BLUMENTHAL 


And  one  there  was  with  the  Eagle  Eye, 
The  Face  of  the  Hatchet  True, 

The  Shell-rimmed  Glass  and  the  Bulgar  Tie 
And  the  Collar  edged  with  blue. 

Oh,  Rubies  four  had  the  Ring  he  wore, 
His  Coat  had  the  Latest  Shape; 

And  his  Cheek,  shaved  clean  by  a  Razor  keen, 
Was  the  Cheek  of  the  Brazen  Ape. 

He  haled  the  Knight  by  the  Fingers  wan 
To  where  with  Radiance  crowned, 

A  Golden  Car  was  throned  upon 
A  Turning-table  round. 

Oh,  twice  he  bowed  and  thrice  he  bowed 
Before  that  Golden  Chaise; 

Then  full  and  strong  and  loud  and  long 
He  sang  its  Hymn  of  Praise: 


Remark  our  patent  *  Sudden  Stop  ’ !  Oh,  see  our  Spanish 
Leather  Top,  the  easy-swinging  Pinchless  Door,  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Rug  upon  the  Floor !  The  Cushions,  neatly  tilted  there, 
are  stuffed  with  Hand-picked  Monkey  Hair.  The  Roland 
Horn  —  the  Oval  Springs  — the  Case  for  Goggles,  Gloves 
and  Things  —  Ignition  —  Circulation  —  Splash  -  Transmis¬ 
sion  —  Spark  Plug  —  Bumper  —  Dash  —  Magneto  —  Radi¬ 
ator —  Feed  —  Control  Equipment  —  Starter  —  Speed!—” 


“Approach!  Approach!  redoubted  Knight!  Approach, 
oh  lucky  Neophyte,  and  view  upon  this  wooden  Stage  the 
Wonder  of  the  Horseless  Age;  the  King,  the  Ace,  the  Jack 
and  Queen  of  all  that  runs  by  Gasoline;  Invention’s  Incan¬ 
descent  Star,  the  Unexampled  Kwiggle-Kar !  The  Motor, 
first :  I  wish  to  state  the  Cylinders  (they  number  eight  with 
Tungsten  Valves)  are  cast  en  bloc ;  and  steady,  steady  as  a 
Clock  this  Shaft  of  Higginbotham  Steel  propels  the  Patent 
Caisson  Wheel  which  cannot  slip  in  Mud  or  Mire  because 
it  wears  the  Skidmore  Tire.  Observe  the  Sweep  from  Front 
to  Rear!  —  the  Spiral  Bevel  Axle  Gear,  the  Floating  Axle, 
Intake  Pipe,  the  Carburetor  (Ogham  type) !  Can  Future 
Ages  say  too  much  about  our  Multimetal  Clutch  — the 
Brake  that  never  disappoints,  the  Banning  Universal  Joints? 


He  gasped  and  he  clutchedat  the  Atmosphere, 
He  fell  to  the  Parquet  Floor. 

Lord  Ronald  bequeathed  him  a  Silent  Tear 
And  went  to  the  Shop  Next  Door. 


“ Come  hither !”  he  cried  to  the  Man  in 
Charge, 

“0  thou  of  the  Stately  Mien, 

And  tell  of  the  Merits  both  small  and  large 
Possessed  of  thy  Buzz  machine! 


“For  far  have  I  ridden  and  far  must  ride 
Abroad  on  my  Knightly  Quest 
To  find,  of  all  Cars  in  the  World  so  wide, 
That  Car  which  is  proved  the  Best.  ” 


The  Motor  Man  rose  from  a  Mission  Bench 
That  was  of  the  Quartered  Oak, 

And,  beating  the  Air  with  a  Monkey  Wrench, 
His  rhythmical  Piece  he  spoke: 


“  They  brag  —  yet  do  not  heed  howe’er  these  others 
boast  of  Safety,  Smoothness,  Speed,  or  Trips  from  Coast 
to  Coast.  For  even  if  they  show  a  Vase  for  Silken 
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Flowers,  they  have  not  —  well  they  know  !  —  a  WIND 
SHIELD  like  to  ours !  All  others  in  the  Field  lament : 
‘Alack,  alas!  we  cannot  match  this  Shield  which  is  not 
made  of  Glass  ’ !  ’Tis  cut  of  Crystal  clear  that  may  not 
crack  or  dim ;  who  has  it  need  not  fear,  for  naught  can 
injure  him.  Behold !  you  set  it  straight  or  slant  it  as 
you  please  at  seven,  twenty-eight,  or  forty-five  Degrees ! 
It  stops  the  Icy  Blast,  repels  the  Dusty  Gust;  it  makes  the 
Car  run  fast,  it  keeps  the  Parts  from  Rust.  It  keeps  the 
Engine  clean,  it  keeps  the  Tires  sound,  it  saves  the 
Gasoline,  it  makes  the  Wheels  go  round.  With  deep, 
despairing  Groans  our  Rivals  have  to  yield !  Then 
buy  the  Car  that  owns  this  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Shield! 

Sore  tempted  was  Ronald,  but  heaved  a  Sigh 
And  quoth  as  he  left  that  Hall: 

“Nay,  never  a  Motor  I  dare  to  buy 
Until  I  have  seen  them  all!” 

And  many  and  fair,  aye,  many  and  rare 
Were  the  Cars  that  his  Eyes  had  seen 
When  he  entered  a  Store  with  a  Rosewood 
Floor  — 

A  Place  for  a  Royal  Queen, 


Each  Lamp  that  glowed  in  that  bright  Abode 
Was  pure  as  a  Maiden’s  Tear; 

The  Curtains  that  rolled  from  their  Rods 
Were  pink  as  a  Bashful  Ear.  [of  Gold 

Of  Onyx  rich  were  the  Columns,  which 
Were  smooth  as  the  JV atered  Silk, 

And  lighted  through  with  the  faint,  far  Blue 
That  shines  on  the  City  Milk. 

And  there  in  the  Shade  of  its  Roseleaf  H  ood, 
At  rest  in  a  Corner  snug, 

A  Car  that  was  built  for  a  Fairy  stood, 

Its  Wheels  on  a  Persian  Rug. 

A  Squire  rose  up  from  a  Velvet  Seat 
And  beamed  on  the  Worthy  Knight, 

And  chanted  his  Tale  in  a  Voice  as  sweet 
As  the  Trill  of  a  Lark  in  Flight: 

“Rest,  happy  Traveler!  Gaze  upon  the  Car  that  s  called 
the  Oberon.  A  Beam  of  Light,  a  winged  Flower,  the  Car 
that  moves  by  Secret  Power.  What  need  to  praise  its 
Perfect  Parts?  Address  it  gently,  and  it  starts.  Just 
speak  to  it  in  kindly-wise,  and  swiftly,  softly,  off  it  flies. 
Without  a  Murmur,  Creak,  or  Jar,  as  silent  as  a  Shoot¬ 
ing  Star  it  drifts  along  the  Fragrant  Miles,  and  when 
it  sees  a  Hill  it  smiles!  A  Thing  of  Joy  and  Love 
and  Song,  it  sweeps  along,  along,  along,  transporting 
them  that  ride  within  afar  from  Trouble,  Toil  and  Sin! 

He  turned  on  Lord  Ronald  his  Eye  so  brown 
And  paused  in  his  lilting  Lay. 

But  Ronald  had  fallen  adown,  adown, 
A-swooning  in  Bliss  away! 

They  gathered  him  up  and  they  bore  him 
Six  proper  young  Men  and  tall,  [home 
He  opened  one  Eye  as  the  Stair  they  clomb 
And  sighed:  “I  have  seen  them  all! 


They  laid  him  to  rest  in  his  downy  Bed 
To  comfort  his  weary  Brain; 

And  tender  and  cool  on  his  fevered  Head 
Was  the  Hand  of  his  Lady  Jane. 

And  long  did  he  fare  in  the  Realms  of  Dream, 
Anew  on  his  Knightly  Quest. 

And  long  did  he  ponder  the  Mighty  Theme— 
“Which  Car  shall  be  held  the  Best?” 

He  pondered  the  Words  of  the  Motor  Men 
(Or  Such  as  he  could  recall); 

He  visioned  those  Glorious  Cars,  and  then 
He  rose  and  bought  them  All! 


,, 
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Note  How  Goodyear  Grows 
As  the  Years  Roll  By 


1,479,883  Tires 
Last  Year 

In  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  we 
sold  1 ,479,883  Goodyear  pneu¬ 
matic  automobile  tires.  That’s 
about  one  tire  for  every  car  in  use. 

It  was  26i6o  per  cent  more  tires 
than  we  sold  the  year  before.  It 
was  half  as  many  tires  as  we  had 
sold  in  our  previous  1 4  years 
combined. 

It  was  more  per  month  than  we 
sold  per  year  back  in  1909. 

It  is  more  than  were  sold  of 
any  other  tire  that’s  built. 

To  Men  Like  You 

We  sold  these  tires  to  men 
like  you — men  who  seek  quality 
tires.  To  men  who  want  safety, 
strength  and  endurance.  To  men 
who  watch  tires  and  compare  them. 

Some  had  accidents  with  tires. 
Some  misused  and  wrecked  them. 
And  some,  no  doubt,  got  faulty  Good¬ 
year  tires. 


But  there’s  the  record  after  1 5 
years — after  millions  of  tests  and 
comparisons.  The  final  verdict,  as 
shown  by  sales,  is  that  Goodyear 
tires  are  best. 

Fortified  Tires 
Five  Exclusive  Ways 

Goodyear  Fortified  tires  protect  you 
in  five  exclusive  ways. 

One  combats  rim-cutting  in  the 
most  efficient  way  that’s  known. 

One  means  safety.  These  tires 
are  held  on  by  an  unstretchable  tire 
base,  in  which  we  vulcanize  six  flat 
bands  of  1 26  braided  wires. 

One  saves  needless  blow-outs.  Our 
“On-Air”  cure  which  costs  $1,500 
daily  —  prevents  the  countless  blow¬ 
outs  due  to  wrinkled  fabric. 


Good  year 

AKRON. OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  All-Weather  Treads  or  Smooth 


One — a  patent  method — reduces 
by  60  per  cent  the  risk  of  tread  sep¬ 
aration. 

And  one  combats  punctures  and 
skidding.  That’s  our  All-Weather 
tread — tough  and  double-thick,  flat 
and  smooth-running,  sharp-edged  and 
resistless. 

All  these  features  are  in  Good¬ 
year  Fortified  tires.  Not  one  of  them 
is  found  in  any  other. 

Let  Them  Prove 

This  isn’t  written  to  sell  tires,  for 
tires  must  sell  themselves.  We  sim¬ 
ply  urge  you  to  test  the  tires  which 
won  this  matchless  showing. 

They  outsell  any  other.  They  are 
gaining  new  users  fast.  They  are 
fortified  in  exclusive  ways  against  five 
major  tire  troubles. 

You  cannot,  we  argue,  be  fair  to 
yourself  without  proving  out  these 
tires.  And  now,  with  the  new  year, 
is  a  good  time  to  do  it. 

Any  dealer  will  supply  you  if  you 
say  you  want  Goodyear  tires. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 


(2040) 
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THE  INEVITABLE  FUTURE  TO  THE  MOTOR  TRUCK 


IN  THE  triumphant  march 
of  civilization  and  progress, 
machinery  has  almost  sup¬ 
planted  muscle  in  every  busi¬ 
ness  but  highway  transportation  and  agriculture.  The 
antiquity  of  the  horse— the  highway  transportation 
tool — dates  back  thousands  of  years  before  Rome  was 
at  the  zenith  of  its  power.  Man  has  been  content  to 
use  the  horse  with  no  improvement  in  efficiency  since 
the  days  when  the  Pantheon  resounded  with  the 
philosophy  of  Plato,  Sophocles, 
and .  Demosthenes. 

The  power  of  the  horse  has 
remained  stationary  in  this 
day  of  big  units  in  everything. 

When  75, 000-horsepower  steam¬ 
ships,  15,000-horsepower  steam 
engines,  20,000-horsepower 
electric  generators,  2,000,000- 
bushel  grain  elevators,  SO, 000- 
pound  freight  cars,  and  a 
single  train  that  carries  the 
grain  grown  on  6,000  acres 
are  common,  man  still  uses 
for  the  transportation  of  85 
per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
country  an  “animal  motor” 
that  is  acknowledged  by  sci¬ 
entists  to  be  the  poorest  motor 
ever  built. 

Let  us  analyze  the  reasons 
why  the  horse  is  the  greatest 
economic  anachronism  of  the 
twentieth  century : 

The  horse’s  average  con¬ 
sumption  of  food  is  10  pounds 
for  every  hour  he  works,  or 
a  total  '  of  12.000  to  14,000 
pounds  per  year,  which  is  the 
average  production  of  5  acres  • 
of  average  agricultural  land 
in  the  United  States.  It  costs 
from  75  cents  to  $1.25  per  day 
merely  to  feed  a  large  draft 
horse  in  average  city  service. 

If  we  put  it  at  40  cents  per 

day  as  an  average  for  the  city  horse,  the  individual 
horse  consumes  food  alone  valued  at  $146.  It  costs  the 
time  of  the  hostler,  at  an  average  of  $2  per  day,  27 
minutes  per  day,  or  20  days  a  year  per  horse,  making 
a  total  of  $40  a  year. 

To  keep  a  draft  horse  in  urban  service  properly 
shod  averages  $30  per  year.  The  iron  alone  that  was 
hammered  by  blacksmiths  in  the  United  States  into 
horseshoes  in  the  year  1912  was  sufficient  to  have 
made  40,000  farm  tractors  or  60,000  motor  trucks. 

The  cost  of  the  veterinary 
service  for  the  draft  horse  in 
the  city  averages  $5  per  year. 
The  labor  of  the  haymakers, 
corn  growers,  and  the  labor  of 
the  mechanics  who  make 
“horse-feeding  machinery,”  and 
and  the  retailers  of  such  ma¬ 
chinery,  is  difficult  to  estimate, 
but  a  conservative  minimum 
of  this  cost  would  be  $50  per 
horse  per  car. 

The  labor  of  thousands  of 
stable  and  street  cleaners, 
which  is  made  necessary  by 
the  use  of  the  horse  in  city 
and  country,  is  conservatively 
chargeable  to  $10  per  horse 
per  year  for  the  approximately 
10.000.000  horses  used  in  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  United 
States  of  100  population  and 
upward. 

The  labor  of  the  man  who 
drives  a  team  of  draft  horses 
can  be  safely  estimated  at  $300 
per  year.  The  wagon  (for  city 
service)  costs  $100  (as  an 
average)  in  small  units.  The 
.  upkeep  of  that  wagon  aver¬ 
ages  $10  per  year.  The  har¬ 
ness  costs  $25  as  an  average 
for  the  city-used  animal. 
Fire  insurance  on  city 
horses  and  wagons  aver¬ 
ages  $2  per  year  per  unit. 

The  total  of  these  by  no 
means  exaggerated  figures 
is  $850  for  the  upkeep  cost 
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of  the  horse  vehicle  for  one  year,  which  figure  includes 
the  feeding,  the  average  first  cost  of  the  horse  of  $110, 
and  a  depreciation  of  15  per  cent  per  annum  on  his 
value.  This  is  a  minimum  figure. 

According  to  recent  Government  report,  the  horse 
averages  but  four  hours  of  useful  work  per  day  in 


Building  good  roads  in  the  South 
with  heavy  trucks.  The  wide  cleat-tired  rear 
wheels  are  needed  for  traction  on  soft  country  roads 

city  service.  For  300  working  days,  which  is  much 
above  his  average  per  annum  service,  his  labor  can¬ 
not  be  valued  at  much  more  than  $3  per  day,  as  this 
is  the  figure  at  which  horses  are  hired  by  “horse  con¬ 
tractors”  to  the  public.  But  assuming  that  the  horse’s 
service  is  worth  $3  per  day  (which  is  easily  100  per 
cent  greater  than  its  general  average  could  be)  for 
300  days  in  the  year,  his  total  yearly  service  aggre¬ 
gates  $900.  We  have  seen  that  it  costs  $850  per  year 
to  realize  this  return  from  him ;  or  itemizing : 

Feed,  $146;  hostler  or  “nurse,”  $40;  shoeing,  $30; 
labor  of  growers  of  feed,  makers  of  wagons,  plows, 
etc.,  $50;  driver,  $300;  veterinary  care,  $5;  sanitary 
labor,  $10;  cost  of  horse,  $110;  cost  of  wagon,  $100; 
annual  repairs  on  wagon,  $10 ;  harness,  $25 ;  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  horse  and  wagon,  $22 ;  insurance,  $2 ;  total,  $850. 


The  Horse  Cost  of  Living 

N  SOME  businesses  the  horse’s  useful  life  is  barely 
.■.three  years.  But  let  us  assume  six  years  as  a  fair 
average  and  deduct  his  cost  (but  not  depreciation) 
for  succeeding  years.  This  leaves  $740  as  the  total 
cost  of  a  horse-vehicle  unit  per  year  in  city  service. 
This  cost  of  $740  is  incurred  on  each  one-horse  wagon 
unit  in  city  service,  or  a  total  of  $7,400,000,000  for  the 
United  States  on  the  basis  that  10.000,000  horses  are 
used  in  urban  road  commerce  in  places  of  100  popula¬ 
tion  and  upward.  , 

But  this  is  merely  the  direct  and  approximately 
calculable  monetary  cost  of  the  horse  in  cities  alone. 

The  economic  waste  resulting  from  the  feeding  of 
25,000,000  horses  in  the  United  States,  taking  the 
Government’s  estimate  that  one  horse  requires  5  acres 
of  land  for  his  upkeep,  and  the  known  fact  that  5 
acres  of  land  devoted  to  food  product  can  be  made 
to  feed  5  people  per  year,  we  have  an  acreage  suffi¬ 
cient  to  maintain  a  population  of  125,000,000  people 
that  is  now  being  devoted  to  the  growing  of  horse 
feed  alone. 

The  valuation  of  the  “horse  cost  of  living”  per  year 
for  25,000,000  animals,  expressed  in  terms  of  75,000,000 
tons  of  hay  at  an  average  value  of  $740,000,000  per 
year,  of  $275,000,000  worth  of  oats,  and  $1,000,000,000 
worth  of  corn,  is  for  the  whole  country  over  $2,000,- 
000,000  per  year.  In  other  words,  our  horse-feed  costs 


for  1914  equaled  the  operating 
expense  of  250,000  miles  of 
railway  in  the  United  States. 

The  horse  is  a  large  space 
appropriator.  For  himself  he  requires  i50  cubic  feet 
of  space.  For  his  adjuncts — feed  room,  harness  room, 
and  wagon  room — be  requires  an  average  of  2,500 
cubic  feet  additional  space;  a  total  of  3,250  cubic  feet 
of  area,  which  in  cities  averages,  as  a  minimum,  an 
investment  of  easily  10  cents  per  cubic  foot  for  housing 

the  horse-vehicle  unit.  This 
means  an  investment  of  $325 
for  a  city  horse  for  stabling, 
plus  a  low  minimum  of  $250 
for  the  real  estate — an  invest¬ 
ment  of  $575  for  a  horse- 
vehicle  unit  for  housing;  con¬ 
servatively  putting  it  at  only 
50  per  cent  of  this,  or  $287.50, 
for  10,000.000  horses,  a  total 
of  $2,875,000,000  investment 
for  sheltering  our  “equine 
parasite”  in  cities,  towns,  and 
hamlets. 

It  is  entirely  truthful  to  say 
that  if  the  acreage  devoted  to 
horse  stables  in  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  United  States 
were  released  for  human  habi¬ 
tation,  or  for  the  construction 
of  industrial  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  institutions  thereon,  it 
would  easily  become  enhanced 
50  per  cent  in  valuation.  That 
is,  the  housing  space  in  urban 
centers  would  easily  be  worth 
$250  (in  round  numbers)  per 
horse-vehicle  unit  additional, 
or  $2,500,000,000.  It  is  a  well- 
recognized  fact  that  all  real 
estate  in  cities  contiguous  to 
horse  stables  suffers  a  50  per 
cent  depreciation  as  an  aver¬ 
age,  and  most  of  this  acreage 
adjoins  residential  property. 
If  we  grant  that  the  “horse- 
habitation”  acreage  if  released  for  more  valuable  pur¬ 
poses  will  be  appreciated  only  25  per  cent,  the  mone¬ 
tary  or  industrial  valuation  of  real  estate  invested  in 
and  depreciated  by  horse  stabling  amounts  to  $3,593,- 
750.000.  In  the  “horse  cost  of  living”  we  must  figure 
also  the  value  of  the  horses  lost  each  year  from  natu¬ 
ral  causes,  accidents,  fires,  etc.  New  York  has  an 
average  of  20,000  dead  horses  per  year,  I  ittsbuigh, 
11,000;  Chicago,  7.200;  Philadelphia,  6,000;  Boston. 

3,000.  The  total  per  annum  horse  mortality  for  the 

cities,  towns,  and  hamlets  of 
the  United  States  is  easily 
400,000  per  year.  Valuing 
them  at  the  Government’s  fig¬ 
ure  of  $110  each,  we  have  an 
additional  sum  of  $41,100,000 
to  add  to  the  “horse  cost  of 
living”  bill. 

It  is  impossible  to  figure  the 
monetary  loss  that  the  death 
of  these  400,000  horses  causes 
in  the  disorganizationof  traffic. 

If  we  replace  the  10,000,000 
horses  by  mechanical  wagons 
and  automobile  trucks,  what 
will  be  their  investment  and 
maintenance  cost  in  compari¬ 
son  with  animal  power?  What 
will  be  the  resulting  gain? 

The  flexible  adaptation  of 
mechanical  power  to  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  city  transportation  as 
well  as  farm  service  makes  it 
now  practicable  to  displace 
S, 000, 000  horses  in  cities, 
towns,  and  hamlets,  and  4,500,- 
000  additional  horses  on  farms. 

It  has  been  proved  by  experi¬ 
ence  that  one  mechanical  busi¬ 
ness  vehicle  can  do,  at  an  aver¬ 
age,  the  work  performed  by  4 
horses.  A  fair  conservative 
ratio  is  on  the  basis  of  4 
to  1;  i.  e.,  4  horses  being 
required  to  render  the  per 
diem  service  of  one  aver¬ 
age  motor  truck,  tractor, 
or  other  motor  unit.  Di¬ 
viding  4  into  12,500,000, 
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This  is  the  small¬ 
est  of  our  eight  gaso¬ 
line  models.  Capacity 
1500  lbs.  Chassis  price, 

$1090 


This  is  the  largest 

of  our  eight  electric 
models.  Capacity  6  tons. 
Chassis  price  without  battery, 

$2500 


YOUR  haulage  or  delivery  problem  has  features  all  its  own. 
You  are  anxious  to  solve  this  problem  of  yours  in  the  most 
satisfactory  way.  While  the  finatl  decision  rests  with  you, 
aren’t  you  anxious  to  take  what  advantage  you  can  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  experience  of  the  largest  company  in  the  world  building 
both  gasoline  and  electric  trucks?  If  you  are,  write  us  at  once. 


In  some  busi- 

nesses  electric  trucks 
have  decided  advan- 
tages.Inothers, gasoline 
trucks  only  can  give  the 
required  service.  Instill 
others,  either  gasoline 


Gasoline 


Electric 


G  M  C  prices 

are  low  because  of  big 
production  and  low 
overhead  expense  per 
truck.  Big  buying 
power  and  vast  equip¬ 
ment  make  it  possible 


or  electric  trucks  can  be  used 


for  us  to  build  the  best  trucks 


with  profit.  But  there  is  a  certain  size  truck,  electric  we  have  ever  built  and  sell  them  at  prices  that  are 
or  gasoline,  that  is  the  most  profitable  truck  for  you.  lower  than  other  high  grade  trucks. 


General  Motors  Truck 

Company  builds  both  gasoline  and  elec¬ 
tric  trucks  in  the  most  complete  range  of  sizes  yet 
produced.  We  have  no  prejudice  in  favor  of  any 
particular  truck.  Our  one  endeavor  is  to  help  you 
choose  the  truck  that  will  serve  you  best.  We  can  profit  only 
by  recommending  the  most  profitable  truck  for  you. 


Our  service  plan  actually 

co-operates  with  you  to  secure  the  results 

you  desire  in  your  delivery  or  haulage  service.  A  letter 
from  you  outlining  the  nature  of  the  work  you  have 
to  do  and  the  character  of  the  roads  in  your  locality, 
will  assist  us  in  giving  you  information  of  value.  It  would 
be  wise  to  communicate  with  the  nearest  GMC  dealer  also. 


Dealers:  For  the  same  reason  that  GMC  Trucks  are  most  profitable  for  business  men 
to  buy  they  are  also  the  most  profitable  for  the  dealer  to  sell  —  Let  us  tell  you  why. 


‘ 'Direct  Factory  Branches: 
Philadelphia,  St.  Louis .  Kansas  City. 


General  Motors  Truck  Company 

One  of  the  Units  of  General  Motors  Company  ’Direct  Factory  Branches : 

New  York,  Detroit,  Boston,  Chicago. 

PONTIAC  MICHIGAN 
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wo  find  that  3,125,000  motor  units,  including  gasoline 
engines  and  farm  tractors,  would  perform  the  service 
of  12,500.000  horses. 

It  must  be  frankly  stated  that  if  3,125,000  motor 
units  were  to  be  substituted  all  at  once  for  the 
horse  system  of  transportation  and  farm  labor,  noth¬ 
in!/  less  than  the  sudden  death  of  10,000,000  horses 
would  more  seriously  disrupt  highway  commerce,  the 
reason  being  that  the  business  public  would  not  know 
how  to  intelligently  use  the  motor  units.  If.  however, 
there  were  a  demand  for  3,125.000 

mechanical  wagons,  tractors,  etc., - 

in  the  next  six  or  eight  years,  the 
manufacturers  could  create  an  edu¬ 
cational  force  that  would  teach  mer¬ 
chants  and  farmers  how  to  use  the 
new  vehicle  intelligently. 

These  3,125,000  trucks  and  other 
business  motor  units  would  de¬ 
mand  an  initial  investment,  at  an 
average  of  $1,250  each,  of  $3,906,- 
250.000. 

The  average  operating  cost  per 
day  of  the  mechanical  wagon,  fig¬ 
uring  all  items — investment,  inter¬ 
est.  depreciation,  insurance,  garage, 
rental,  driver,  tire  expense,  main¬ 
tenance,  gasoline,  oil.  grease — is. 
for  a  motor  vehicle  of  1,000-pounds 
carrying  capacity,  $4.75;  1,300- 

pounds  carrying  capacity,  $5.80; 

1-ton  truck,  $7.25;  1%-ton  truck. 

$7.65;  2-ton  truck,  $8.05;  3-ton 
truck.  $8.75;  4-ton  truck,  $11; 

5-ton  truck.  $11.50;  6-ton  truck. 

$12.25;  7  Vo -ton  truck,  $12.50. 

The  general  average  of  these 
various-sized  motor  units  is  $8.05 
per  day,  as  against  $2.07  average 
per  day  for  a  single-horse  unit. 

The  mechanical  vehicle,  therefore, 
that  does  as  much  work  in  a  day 
as  four  single  horses,  or  two  two- 
horse  teams  (costing  $8.28),  costs 
at  an  average  67  cents  more  a  day 
to  operate.  The  yearly  cost  of  12.500.000  displaced 
horse  units,  on  the  basis  of  $2.07  each  per  day.  would 
be  as  follows:  For  the  8,000,000  that  should  he  sup¬ 
planted  in  the  cities  and  towns  (assuming  300  working 
days  per  year  per  horse)  the  cost  would  he  $16,560.00" 
per  day.  or  $4,968,000,000  per  year.  For  the  4,500.000 
horses  that  should  he  supplanted  on  the  farm  by 
mechanical  power  vehicles  and  tractors  and  power- 
driven  machines,  on  the  basis  that  it  costs  hut  one- 
third  to  maintain  a  horse  in  the  country  of  what  it 
does  in  the  city,  or,  say,  75  cents  per  day  (this  figuie 
including  interest  on  investment,  depreciation,  insur¬ 
ance,  value  of  land  occupied,  value  of  care,  upkeep, 
etc.),  we  have  an  additional  cost  of  $1,012,500,000  as 
the  yearly  tax  for  maintaining  the  agricultural  ani¬ 
mal  power  that  can  he  more  practically  and  profit¬ 
ably  supplanted  by  mechanical  agencies.  Summar¬ 
izing  these  figures,  we  have  a  grand  total  of  $5,980,- 
500,000  as  the  “horse  cost  of  transportation  and  farm 
labor”  in  the  United  States  that  can  he  more  ad¬ 
vantageously — in  economy,  convenience,  dispatch,  effi¬ 
ciency,  quality  of  service,  etc.— replaced  by  mechan¬ 
ical  units.  This  sum  is  one-lialf  the  total  value  of 
the  farm  products  of  the  1  nited  States  for  1914.  It 
would  pay  for  the  3,125.000  mechanical  business  ve¬ 
hicles,  tractors,  power  engines,  etc..  and  leave  a  surplus 

of  $2,074,250,000. 

Now,  if  we  are  disposed  to  he  unduly  fair  to  the 
horse  way  of  doing  things,  let  us  assume  that  only 
8,000,000  of  the  12,500,000  horses  will  require  a  ve¬ 
hicular  investment,  and  then  take  the  average  \  alue 
of  the  one-horse  passenger  or  business  vehicle  at  only 
$35  or  a  total  of  $280,000,000.  Deducting  this  valua¬ 


tion  still  leaves  a  $1,794,250,000  surplus  after  motor¬ 
izing  the  muscular  system.  But  let  us  stretch  our 
fairness  to  the  elastic  limit  and  estimate  that,  due  to 
undercare,  wide  variations  of  horse-feed  cost  in  dif¬ 
ferent  localities,  variations  in  driver’s  wages,  etc.,  we 
should  be  more  conservative  and  assume  that  the 
actual  cost  of  the  horse  way  of  doing  work  is  30 
per  cent  less  than  the  12,500,000  animals  cost,  or, 
instead  of  over  five  billion  dollars,  only  some  three  bil¬ 
lions.  The  motor  system  will  still  show  a  monetary 


Out  in  Detroit  they  use  a  motor  truck  with  a  “ snow-snoot  "  attachment  for 
winter  street  cleaning.  The  truck  works  at  night  when  traffic  doesn’t  interfere  with  its  operation 


economy  if  we  are  willing  to  grant  that  the  economic 
value  of  the  men  released  as  hostlers  and  drivers  on 
the  basis  of  $150  average  per  year  for  6.250.000  men.  will 
amount  to  $9:57.500.000.  Summarizing  the  total  cost  of 
1 2.500.000  horses,  the  graftd  total  exceeds  four  billion 
dollars.  I.et  us  compare  the  cost  of  motorized  highw a\ 
commerce  with  liorse-veliicle  transportation: 

At  an  average  of  $5  per  day  per  motor  unit- 
tractors.  trucks,  internal  combustion-driven  appliances, 
etc— the  per  diem  cost  of  operation  of  3.125.000  motor 
units  would  he  $15,625,000  a  day.  or  $4,687,500,000 
for  a  year  of  300  working  days.  By  motoring  some  of 
our  road  transportation  and  farm  labor  we  would  save 
$338,000,000  a  year,  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  trans¬ 
formation  to  motors  in  a  trifle  over  ten  years. 


Scrapping  the  Noble  Horse 

UT  to  approach  the  subject  on  a  real  business  basis 
we  would  have  to  provide  a  “sinking  fund”  to  pay 
for  the  discarded  horses,  wagons,  harnesses,  etc. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  valuation  of  horse 
stables,  plus  enhancement  of  the  amount  of  the  land 
they  occupv  if  used  for  better  purposes,  equals  for 
the  whole  country  about  $3,595,750,000.  In  our  esti¬ 
mate  of  daily  expense  for  the  motor  unit,  we  have 
included  the  per  diem  rental  cost  of  the  garage  space 
for  the  motor  unit,  but  have  not  estimated  the  direct 
monetary  value  of  the.  real  estate  and  buildings 
3,125,000  motor  units  would  occupy. 

The  motor  truck,  tractor,  or  other  mechanical 
horsepower  substitute  is  a  complete,  self-contained 
unit.  Its  “feed,”  if  driven  by  the  internal  combustion 
type  motor,  can  he  kept  underground  in  tanks.  As  an 


average,  five  motor-vehicle  units  can  he  garaged  in 
the  same  cubic  space  needed  for  one  horse,  wagon, 
and  its  adjuncts.  But  to  be  as  liberal  as  possible 
to  our  horse  unit,  let  us  take  one-quarter  of  the  space 
as  the  amount  of  area  needed  for  the  sheltering  of 
the  motor  unit,  or  an  average  of  812  cubic  feet,  which 
for  3,125,000  motors  equals  2,537,500,000  cubic  feet. 

As  liorse-veliicle  transportation  or  farm-labor  units 
consist  largely  of  “two-horse  units,”  we  will  he  gen¬ 
erous  and  estimate  that  2,250  cubic  feet  is  a  fair 
average  for  the  housing  space  de¬ 
manded  by  each  of  the  12.500,000 
horse  units.  This  gives  some  80,- 
000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  space  as 
the  housing  area  required  for  the 
horse  system  of  transportation  and 
farm  labor — an  area  more  than 
twelve  times  that  demanded  hy  its 
equivalent  in  motor  units. 

The  enormous  economy  in  the 
space  required  for  the  motor,  which 
space  is  becoming  increasingly 
valuable,  is  further  intensified  by 
the  fact  that  the  motor  unit  can 
be  housed  wherever  it  is  practica¬ 
ble  within  reasonable  limits.  The 
motor  unit  has  no  element  of 
fatigue,  and  its  speed  being  two  to 
six  times  greater  than  the  horse 
unit,  it  cau  he  sheltered,  if  a  motor 
truck,  five  to  twenty  miles  away 
from  the  point  where  it  must  begin 
its  work,  and  in  localities  where 
real  estate  may  he  one-half  to  one- 
quartei:  as  valuable.  If  the  horse¬ 
housing  investment  of  the  country 
is  $3,595,750,000.  the  motor-housing 
cost  would  easily  be  one-half  less. 

Thus  a  saving  of  $1,438,300,000 
would  he  gained  from  the  value  of 
the  space  now  occupied  by  our  12.- 
500.000  “economic  anachronisms.” 

Taking  the  Government’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  $110  as  the  value  per 
horse  unit,  we  have  a  total  of 
$1,375,000,000  as  the  value  of  the  horses  that  would 
be  displaced  by  mechanical  agencies.  Estimating  that 
8,000.000.  or  the  ought-to-be-displaced,  horses  pull 
4  000.000  wagons,  and  that  a  very  fair  average  to  take 
as  the  value  of  each  wagon  is  $50,  we  have  $200,000,000 
to  he  accounted  for  in  a  sinking  fund  on  the  purely 
vehicular  end  of  horse  transportation. 

At  $5  for  harness  per  horse,  12,500,000  horses 
would  require  an  additional  sinking  fund  of  $62,500.- 
000;  for  stable  blankets,  brushes,  etc.,  a  very  low 
estimate  of  50  cents  per  horse  would  mean  an  addi¬ 
tional  $6,250,000.  _ 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  12,500,000  of  the 
000.000  animals  is,  therefore,  $1,643,750,000. 

Reasonably  and  justly  we  can  take  this  sum  from 
the  $1,438,300,000  which  the  motor  system  would  save 
in  property  values  to  reimburse  ourselves  for  the  dis¬ 
carded  horse  system  and  still  be  $205,450,000  in  pocket. 

But  let  us  he  still  fairer  to  our  noble  friend  the 
horse  and  assume  that  consistently  we  should  apply 
the  saving  per  annum  of  the  motor  system  as  the 
sinking  fund  to  pay  for  the  discarded  agenej.  On 
this  basis  the  $1,438,300,000  valuation  of  the  horse 
, system  would  he  liquidated  by  the  $1,057,500,000 
annual  economy  of  the  motor  system  in  less  than 

one  and  one-quarter  years. 

To  absolve  ourselves  of  any  accusation  of  preju¬ 
dice  or  bias,  we  have  not  included  in  the  liorse-valua- 
tion  figure  above  the  “scrap  value”  of  the  12,500,000 
horses  for  human  consumption— as  meat.  bone,  fer¬ 
tilizer,  soap,  tallow,  leather,  glue,  hair,  etc.— which, 
on  the  low  basis  of  $15  each,  would  increase  by 
$187,500,000  the  valuation  of  the  horse  system. 


The  motor  is  equally  valuable  in  building  good  roads  and  in  using  themto  best  thkliqTidZaTelilf  is  pumped  by  the  truck’s  own  engine 

alongside  the  unloading  point  and  pressing  a  lever  or  two.  The  right  hand  photograph  shows  a  large  load  truck  from 
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The  start  of  ^  Starter  that  is  built  to  order. 


The  Wagner  Starter  initiates  with  the  car  -  builder’s 
good  judgment  when  he  designs  his  car.  It  is  never 
an  after  thought.  It  is  never  built  and  added  to  a 
completed  car.  The  fundamental  idea  back  of  the 
Wagner  Starter  is  that  it  must  be  built  to  order  for 
the  car  it  is  to  start. 

The  car  manufacturer  and  the  Wagner  engineers  work 


together.  The  engine  is  designed  with  proper  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  location  of  the  starter.  An  engine  is 
built  and  turned  over  to  the  Wagner  engineers,  who 
proceed  to  measure  the  engine’s  cranking  require¬ 
ments  under  all  conditions.  From  this  exact  knowl¬ 
edge  they  design  and  build  a  starter  that  is  perfectly 
suited  to  that  particular  type  of  engine. 


The  man  who  buys  this  car  has  the  same  feeling  of  satisfaction  with  his  starter  that  he  has  with  his  perfectly 
tailored  suit — both  are  made  to  order,  and  both  show  to  the  best  advantage. 


O.  fe  Wanner  Starter 


is  built  by  expert  engineers  who  have  had  24  years’  specialized 
training  in  the  development  of  motors,  generators,  transformers,  con¬ 
verters,  rectifiers,  and  electrical  instruments  of  precision.  Their  skill 
has  made  the  term  Wagner,  Quality  the  sterling  mark  of  the  electrical 
world,  and  it  has  made  the  Wagner  Company  third  in  size  among 


the  great  electrical  machinery  manufacturers  of  America.  Every¬ 
where,  from  the  largest  central  lighting  and  power  plants,  down  to  the 
smallest  factories,  you  will  find  Wagner  motors  and  other  Wagner, 
Quality  apparatus  doing  efficient  work.  It  must  be  evident  that  a  Wagner 
Starter  designed  and  made  by  such  an  organization  must  be  right. 


The  story  of  the  Wagner  Starter  and  the  great  organization  behind  it  is  interestingly 
told  in  “The  Starter  That  is  Built  to  Order”.  Write  for  a  free  copy. 

If  you  are  interested  in  motors,  either  single-phase  or  poly-phase,  generators,  trans¬ 
formers,  converters,  rectifiers  or  electrical  instruments  of  precision,  Wagner,  Quality 
and  YVagner  Service,  will  have  a  definite  meaning  to  you.  Confer  with  the  nearest 
Wagner  Branch  or  write 


Washier  Ekdric  Manufadurini  Go.  St.Louis.U.SA. 


Factory  Branches 
with  Fully  Equipped 
Service  Stations 


Boston 
Buffalo 
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These  illustrations  show  a  few  of  the  Wagner 
Motors  operating  machinery  in  the  gigantic 
Wabash  shops  at  Decatur,  Ill.  These  great 
81, 000, 000  shops  rank  among  the  largest  and 
most  modern  railroad  shops  in  the  world. 
Wagner  Motors  are  used  exclusively. 


Selling  Agencies :  Reading,  Pa.,  Richmond,  Va.,  New  Orleans,  Sioux  City,  Denver,  El  P  aso,  Salt  Lake  City,  London,  Eng. 
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The  enormous  yearly  saving  which  our  motor¬ 
ized  highway  commerce  and  mechanical,  instead  of 
muscular,  farming  would  insure  would  surely  be  re¬ 
flected  in  cheaper  food,  cheaper  clothing,  and  cheaper 
manufactured  products  of  all  kinds,  as  the  rapidity 
of  the  motor  unit,  coupled  with  its  greater  carrying 
capacity— the  new  standard  of  efficiency  (which  it 
would  soon  teach)  in  transportation  and  agricultural 
production — would  enable  the  unit  cost  of  transpoita- 
tion  on  anything  to  be  quartered  or  halved. 

The  motor  system  of  transportation  would  be  put 
on  the  same  high  efficiency  basis  as  other  depart- 
ments  of  business,  eliminating 
the  multiplication  of  rehandlings 
(aggregating  twenty-three  in  Chi¬ 
cago)  by  taking  products  direct 
from  farm  to  consumer  and  from 
manufacturer  to  merchant.  Motor 
express  systems,  conducted  like  the 
railway  express  companies,  and  dis¬ 
tributing  food  products  and  mer¬ 
chandise  and  acting  as  common 
carriers,  would  eliminate  the  enor¬ 
mous  tax  we  now  pay  by  duplica¬ 
tion  of  each  individual  merchant’s 
delivery  to  our  homes  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs.  The  economic  gain  to  the 
country  by  the  substitution  of  the 
motor  for  the  horse  in  cities  would 
have  a  value  in  human  lives  which 
cannot  he  measured  in  money  units. 

We  know  how  increasingly  difficult 
it  is  to  maintain  our  congested 
cities  in  a  sanitary  condition.  The 
horse  and  the  house  fly  are  in¬ 
separable  companions,  and  where 
the  house  fly  breeds  in  sufficient 
quantity,  typhoid  fever  is  a  prob¬ 
able  result.  Typhoid  fever  kills 
and  m  aims  tens  of  thousands 
in  the  United  States  every  year, 
and  while  we  cannot  place  all  this 
economic  loss  in  population  upon 
the  horse,  we  know  that  nearly 
100,000  people,  valued  economically  on  the  basis  of 
$8  000  each,  are  destroyed  yearly  by  “horse-caused 
diseases.”  Besides  the  $800,000,000  productive  capital¬ 
ization  which  the  destruction  of  this  number  of  human 
beings  represents,  their  loss  to  industry  in  the  creation 
of  collective  wealth  has  a  certain  economic  bearing. 

The  economic  waste  of  the  horse  is  a  problem  big¬ 
ger  in  its  bearing  upon  individual  and  collective  wealth 
and  upon  the  rising  cost  of  living  than  the  tariff,  the 
middleman,  the  appreciation  of  gold,  the  influx  of 
agrarian  population  to  cities  and  what  not.  It  is  an 
unrealized,  unknown  source  of  waste.  W  liy  ? 

It  is  distributed  over  05,000,000  people,  and  its 
amount  per  unit  of  population  is  as  undeterminable 
as  the  percentage  each  of  us  contributed  to  another 
economic  loss— the  billion-dollar  consumption  of  spir¬ 
ituous  liquors  in  the  United  States  in  1012. 

For  instance,  precious  few  of  us  figure  the  cost 
in  the  crudest  way  of  the  cigars  he  smokes  in  a 
year.  So,  likewise,  we  do  not  figure  horse  cost  indi¬ 
vidually.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  horse  has 
advanced  143  per  cent  in  cost  in  ten  years,  and  his 
feed  125  per  cent,  nine-tenths  of  the  greatest  business 
houses  in  the  United  States  that  can  tell  one  in  four- 
point  decimals  their  selling  costs  per  day,  per  month, 
or  on  anv  other  basis,  can  with  truth  only  say  of 


that  cannot  lie  replaced  except  by  years  of  patient 
waiting  and  the  same  selective  processes  of  breed¬ 
ing  which  resulted  in  the  wonderful  perfection 
of"  horseflesh  in  Europe.  Europe  will  call— has  al¬ 
ready  called— on  the  United  States  for  many  ship¬ 
loads  of  horses. 

If  the  war  lasts  a  year  longer,  the  equine  race 
will  be  practically  exterminated  in  the  present  large 
theatre  of  war.  The  restoration  of  peace  and  the 
arts  of  agriculture  which  must  be  restocked  with 
horses  will  bring  constant  demands  from  America  for 
horses  for  years  to  come.  Horseflesh,  we  predict, 
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their  transportation  costs : 

Few  of  us  realize  that 
the  horse  in  the  city  and. 
to  a  large  extent,  on  the 
farm,  is  now  an  economic 
anachronism. 

Custom  has  sanctioned 
horse  methods  until  the 
horse  system  of  trans¬ 
portation  has  become  an 
economic  crime.  As  Mr. 
Herbert  X.  C'asson,  the 
well  -  known  industrial 
economist,  says,  “the 
horse  is  to-day  an  un¬ 
profitable  servant.”  We 
are  using  him  mainly 
for  two  reasons:  (1) 
Because  we  are  not  yet 
ready  for  the  new  ma¬ 
chines  which  have  been 
invented  to  take  his 
place;  (2)  because  we 
still  have  the  horse 
habit ;  our  brains  are 
accustomed  to  think  in 
to  cling  to  the  horse 


‘I  do  not  know.’ 


increase  from  25  to  100  per  cent  in  the  next 
years.  This  means  that  the  merchant— yes,  even 
farmer,  will  be  forced  to  come  to  mechanical 
agencies — the  motor  truck,  the  tractor,  and  the  in¬ 
ternal-combustion  engine — to  do  his  work. 

The  day  of  the  motor  vehicle — passenger  and  com¬ 
mercial— has  only  really  begun;  inventive  genius  is 
finding  several  satisfactory  substitutes  for  gasoline. 
Most  of  the  modern  trucks  will  gasify  alcohol,  kero¬ 
sene.  and  distillate  in  addition  to  the  standard  fuel, 
gasoline;  and,  by  popular  action,  users  of  internal- 
combustion-engined  vehicles  could  induce  our  Govern¬ 
ment  to  reduce  the  present  tax  on  alcohol,  which  would 
make  it  practicable  for  every  farmer  to  manufacture 
his  own  fuel,  and  alcohol  might  become  as  low  as  five 
cents  per  gallon.  We  know  that  millions  and  millions 
of  gallons  of  alcohol  could  be  made  from  the  organic 
refuse  which  annually  goes  to  waste  in  this  country. 

Waging  War  by  Motor 

HE  power  wagon  and  its  consort,  the  passenger 
motor  car,  have  played  a  role  in  the  present  Euro¬ 
pean  war  such  as  even  the  most  enthusiastic 
military  men  did  not  dream  of  in  the  past  few  years 
of  perfection  of  motorized  land  transports  with  wine  i 
the  War  Departments  of  France,  Germany,  and  Eng¬ 
land  have  been  engaged.  So  vital  was  France’s  faith 


wagons  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  As  far  back 
as  181)7  the  Automobile  Club  of  France  originated 
the  forerunner  of  the  French  War  Office's  present  sub¬ 
sidy  system.  In  1900  the  French  Government  took 
over  tiie  annual  trials,  establishing  a  system  of  sub¬ 
sidies  whereby  the  purchaser  of  a  motor  truck  of  a 
make  which  had  successfully  withstood  the  tests  and 
receiv ei  1  a  certificate  is  paid  an  initial  amount  of 
approximately  $540  as  soon  as  he  has  proved  that  he 
has  purchased  a  subvented  make  of  truck,  and  an 
annual  bonus  of  approximately  $208  per  year  for 
three  years  thereafter.  A  proviso  to  the  purchaser 
makes  it  imperative  for  the  owner 
of  a  French  subvented  motor  truck 
to  immediately  turn  it  over  to  tin1 
Government  in  time  of  war  at  a 
stipulated  rental  per  day  and  the 
incurrence  of  a  liability  by  the 
French  Government  to  reimburse' 
him  for  damage  or  loss  of  his 
machine. 

Through  these  subsidies  the 
French  Government  had  acquired, 
subject  to  immediate  demand,  a 
fleet  of  between  five  and  eight 
thousand  power  wagons. 

The  German  War  Office  estab¬ 
lished  a  subsidy  system  in  1907. 
but  the  number  of  subsidized  Ger¬ 
man  trucks  is  comparatively  small, 
due  to  the  fact  that  motor-truck 
industry  in  Germany  has  not  yet 
attained  an  appreciable  impor¬ 
tance,  as  Germany  is  a  rugged 
country,  and  its  steep  grades, 
despite  relatively  fine  road  system, 
have  not  brought  about  such  a 
popularity  as  the  motor  truck  pos¬ 
sesses  in  France  and  England. 
However,  Germany,  up  to  March. 
1915.  had  subsidized  about  850 
single-unit  power  wagons  and 
owned  some  87  tractor-trailer 
trains;  these  road  trains,  consist- 
in"  of  a  four-wheel  driven  type  of  truck,  capable  of 
pulling  from  eight  to  twelve  loading  trailers  of  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  capacity  each  as  the  to''’1"*; 
‘locomotive”  unit.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  all  ol 
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the  9  635  motor  trucks  which  were  in  service  in  Ger¬ 
many  up  to  April  1,  1914.  are  needed,  everyone  will 
requisitioned  by  the 
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of 
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German  War  Office  for  the 
transporting  of  troops,  supplies,  artillery,  aeroplanes, 
ammunition,  ambulances,  airship  guns,  field  kitchens, 
field  hospitals,  and  what  not.  The  list  of  applications 
power  wagons  and  passenger  cars  m  the  European 
r  includes,  in  addition  to  those  detailed  m  the  Plu¬ 
vious  sentence,  every  service  in  which  wheeled  vehi¬ 
cles  drawn  by  man  or  animal  power  have  been  hereto¬ 
fore  used.  Horses  have  been  employed  to  a  large 
extent  because,  in  spite  of  the  many  thousands  ot 
available  motor  trucks  of  the  three  Great  rowers 
there  have  not  been  enough  to  move  the  -tremendous 
tonnage  of  modern  munitions  of  war ;  hence,  as  we  have 
stated,  horses  have  suffered  most  because  m  the  swift 
movements  of  modern  armies,  coupled  with  the  power¬ 
ful  long-range  artillery,  the  power  wagon  and  passengei 
car  could  get  out  or  keep  out  of  danger  and  offer  less 
conspicuous  targets  than  have  horses,  which  have  served 
to  a  horrifying  extent  as  the  principal  “food  for  can¬ 
non.”  Thousands  and  thousands  of  power  wagons  and 
passenger  cars  have  been  ruined,  wrecked,  and  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  if  the  wai 
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Beating  out  the  middleman  :  how  the  ufi-to-the-second  farmer  finds  new  markets  with 


terms  of  horsepower  and 
idea.  We  still  look  upon  the 
horse  as  an  indispensable  helper  both  in  the  city 
and  on  the  farm.  We  are  ripe  for  a  powei  ie\o 
lution  in  city  and  country.  It  is  coming  fast.  U;\ 
1915  there  will  be  nearly  125,000  mechanical  busi¬ 
ness  vehicles  in  service  and  60.000  farm  tractors  in 
the  United  States  alone. 

The  European  war  is  now  destroying  horses  by 
the  thousands.  These  horses  are  the  finest  that 
intelligent,  breeding  and  money  can  produce  horses 


in  the  value  of  motorized  transports  for  troops  and 
provisioning  for  armies  that  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  war  was  declared  there  were  no  motor  omni¬ 
buses  operating  on  the  streets  of  Baris,  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  few  taxicabs  or  even  privately  owned  passenger 
vehicles.  In  ten  days  after  the  declaration  of  war 
nearly  19,000  power  wagons  and  50.000  passenger 
motor  cars  had  been  commandeered  by  the  French 

Office.  . 

'ranee  perfected  prior  to  the  war  the  most  scien¬ 
tifically  organized  system  of  subventions  on  power 


War 
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chines  in  service  initially 
will  be  left  in  running 
condition.  Shells  and 
mines  will  destroy  more 
than  probably  will  serv- 
At  this  writing  the 
are  purchasing 
trucks  in  large 
quantities  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  war  for  a 
year  will  mean  that 
America  m  ust  become 
the  producing  source  for 
both  types  of  motor 
vehicles.  When  peace  is 
restored,  relatively 
speaking,  the  power- 
wagon  industry  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  m  u  c  li  greater 
impetus  in  proportion  than  will  the  passenger-car  in¬ 
dustry.  The  impetus  will  be  far-reaching,  in  that 
decimation  of  horses  will  inflate  prices  so  greatly 
the  American  business  public  must  come  to  motm 
w a "ons ;  and  of  all  industries,  the  motor-wagon  busi¬ 
ness  will,  in  proportion  to  its  present  importance. 

,  stimulated  most  by  the  European  wai. 

War  a  terrible  test  in  which  a  new  transportation 
must  prove  its  efficiency,  but  the  European  war 
live  in  the  history  of  the  motor  truck  as  the 


his  motor  truck 


t<  >o 
will 


greatest  of  all  incentives  to  its  popularity. 
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3200  Revolutions  Per  Minute 


I  The  day  of  the  large  bore,  low  speed  motor  is  past.  High  motor  speed  means 
jj  more  horsepower  and  increased  flexibility.  It  is  made  possible  only  by 
1  correct  design,  accurate  workmanship  and  perfect  balance.  The  motor  in 


|  ^4mericasGreatestLi^h  t  Si  x 

has  established  a  new  speed  record  of  3200 
revolutions  per  minute  for  American  built  mo¬ 
tors.  It  is  of  the  high  compression  type,  remark¬ 
able  for  power  and  phenomenal  in  its  economy 
of  operation. 

The  design  renders  it  almost  entirely  free  from 
vibration ;  the  cylinders  are  cast  en  bloc ;  the  recip¬ 


rocating  parts  are  light  and  the  crank  shaft  is  the 
largest  ever  used  in  America  on  a  3  T  x  5 "  motor. 

It  gives  a  smooth  turbine-like  stream  of  power 
which  may  be  used  to  propel  the  car  at  any  speed 
from  one  to  sixty  miles  an  hour  on  high  gear, 
making  gear-shifting  practically  unnecessary.  The 
car  as  a  whole  is  in  keeping  with  the  motor  quality. 


Unit  power  plant,  3-point  suspension,  6-cylinder 
3%n\  3"  en  bloc  motor,  actually  developing  53 
brake  horsepower.  1 2  1  -  inch  wheelbase. 
Left-hand  drive,  center  control. 

Weight,  2950  lbs.,  giving  more  than  one  horse¬ 
power  to  every  55  lbs.  of  weight. 

Leece-Neville  separate  unit  starting  and  lighting 
system.  Ignition  from  storage  battery  through 
distributor  and  .coil. 

yjjg  Economical  Rayfield  carburetor 

Haynes 
Automobile 
Company 

45  S.  Main  St.,  Kokomo,  Ind. 


Specifications  in  Brief 

Vacuum  gasoline  system  with  gas  tank  at  rear  of 
chassis.  Splash  and  force  feed  lubrication. 

Forced  water  circulation. 

Clutch,  three-plate  dry  disc  type  lined  with 
Raybestos. 

Transmission,  selective  sliding  gear  type,  three 
speeds  forward,  one  reverse. 

Haynes  full  floating  rear  axle,  axle  shafts,  pinion 
and  pinion  shaft  nickel  steel. 

Exclusive  arch  frame  construction,  with  54"  elliptic 
chrome  vanadium  steel  springs. 


Crowned  Fenders. 

Low  center  of  gravity  and  long  sweeping  body  lines. 
34  x  4"  tires,  Firestone  demountable  rims. 
Motor-driven  tire  pump. 

Stewart- Warner  Speedometer. 

Improved  one-man  top,  Collins  curtains. 

Clear  and  rain-vision  ventilating  windshield. 
Strapless  tire  carrier  at  rear  of  chassis.  Clear  run¬ 
ning  boards.  Headlights  with  dimming  device 
and  “No-Glare”  Mazda  Bulbs. 

Electric  Horn  under  hood. 


America’s  Greatest  “Light  Six”  will  be  exhibited 
at  the  New  York  and  Chicago  Automobile  Shows 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  name  of  our  nearest  distributor 

THE  HAYNES  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

45  South  Main  Street,  Kokomo,  Indiana 
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Manufacturers  of  Rubber  Goods  since  1883 

CONSHOHOCKEN,  PA. 

Look  up  “LEE  Tires  ”  in  Your  Telephone  Directory 

DISTRIBUTORS  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


PUNCTURE-PROOF 

GUARANTEED 


PNEUMATIC  NON-SKID  PUNCTURE  -  PROOF 

Least  trouble,  longest  life,  lowest 
cost-per-mile.  No  punctures  or 
blow-outs  —  no  roadside  delays. 
Fewer  tires  to  buy,  fewer  to  carry. 
Supreme  resilience  and  positive 


anti-skid  safety. 


Write  for  new  Booklet  “D” 

LEE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 


"The  Trail  of  the 
Zig-Zag  Tread 


The  Greatest 
Pneumatic  Tire 
Improvement 
of  All  Time  — 


Ztg-Zag  Tread 
The  Scientific 
Non-Skid 


Leading  the  Revolt  against 
the  High  Cost  of  Motoring 
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WHEN  I  first  begun  driving  road  races  I 
promised  Peggy  I  wouldn’t  gamble  on  those 
1  was  entered  in.  I  would  of  promised  Peggy  ,  L 
anything  she  asked  me  to,  of  course,  but  she 
didn’t  have  to  crowd  me  none  about  that  bet- 
tin-'  business.  I’ve  seen  it  put  the  razmataz  on  too 
many  fellows  and  too  many  man’s-size  sports  not  to 
be  leery  of  it.  Since  I  been  driving  I  kept  my  promise 

— all  but  once.  .  . 

That  was  when  I  and  Adolph  Stearns  was  driving 
for  Old  Man  Polentz  in  California.  Polentz  was  pot¬ 
ash  king,  or  dried  apricot  king,  I  forget  which— they  s 
lots  ,  of  kings  like  that  out  in  southern  California, 
and  some  princes,  too,  I  don’t  mind  saying— and  a  few 
queens— well,  and  Polentz  was  nuts  over  road  racing. 

He  had  two  Apexes  built  to  order,  and  I  never 
seen  sweeter  cars  on  long  grinds  than  the  pair  I 
and  Adolph  had.  Polentz  entered  all  the  big  races 
—Indianapolis  and  Elgin  and  Santa  Monica— and 
even  out  at  Corona,  and  smaller  ones  like  that 
and  we  alwavs  figured  on  horning  into  the  money 
with  at  least  one  of  the  cars  about  as  regular  as 
getting  a  shave.  We  got  good  pay,  and  the  news¬ 
paper  guys  were  always  decent  to  us,  so  we  had  it 

pretty  soft. 

Except  driving  in  the  hick  races.  That  tied  my 
Angora  up  and  had  it  blatting  for  help!  Old  Man 
Polentz  hated  to  see  a  dinky  little  two-liundred- 
dollar  purse  get  away  from  him.  He  fell  for  them 
all.  So  I  and  Adolph  would  just  about  get  a  al¬ 
cohol  ruh  and  have  our  ears  quit  buzzing  from  the 
exhaust  roar  when  along  would  come  Ruheville  or 
Ricketty  Center,  or  some  other  place  down  on  the 
edge  of  the  map.  with  a  road  race,  and  we’d  have 
to  tune  up  and  hike. 

KEEP  your  muffler  closed — I’m  coming  to  the  gam¬ 
bling  story !  The  reason  I  got  telling  about  the 
squash  belt  was  because  it  was  a  country  race  that 
made  me  forget  promising  Peggy  about  gambling  on 
my  own  driving.  I  and  Adolph  had  just  taken  second 
and  fifth  money  at  Santa  Monica,  and  we  was  both 
ready  to  grab  a  little  rest  down  at  the  beach  with 
Adolph’S  wife’s  folks  when  Old  Man  Polentz  heard 
about  the  Imperial  Valley  road  race.  It  was  to  be  four 
laps  on  a  sixty-two-mile  course — I  think  that  was  it 
free  for  all,  and  two  thousand  dollars  in  the  purse,  one 
thousand  to  the  winner,  and  second  and  third  splitting 
the  rest  sixty-forty.  I  wouldn’t  of  gone  across  the  road 
to  pick  up  any  of  that  money  if  I’d  of  been  the  old 
man  but  lie  was  all  swelled  up  about  winning  two 
places  in  the  Santa  Monica,  so  he  wished  this  Imperial 

Valiev  rabbit  chase  on  we  fellows. 

Peggy  went  down  to  the  train  to  see  us  off  me, 
that  ”is.  She  don’t  like  Adolph  because  he  chews 
tobacco.  But  Adolph’s  white,  what  I  mean.  Peggy’ll 
get  used  to  him.  Well.  I  started  to  say,  she  comes 
down  to  the  train  to  give  me  last  tag,  and  I  springs 
a  surprise  on  her.  She  like  to  fainted.  It  was  a 
diamond  ring-I  got  it  out  of  a  little  wad  Polentz 
slipped  to  I  and  Adolph  for  winning  at  the  beach. 

I  slid  it  on  her  finger — oh,  I  knew  which  one  it  goes 
on  all  right !  She’s  a  peach  of  a  little  girl,  Teggy  is.  . 
You  know— game  and  pretty  and  cook !—  say,  she’s  the 
girl  that  put  the  O.  K.  in  cooking !  Ha-ha  ! 

Old  man  Polentz  sent  the  cars  down  overland  by 
San  Diego  with  our  mechanicians  and  a  couple  of 
boys  for  the  pits.  He  wasn't  going  with  us,  but  he 
came  to  the  train,  and  the  last  thing  he  said  was: 
“Don’t  fool  away  any  spare  time  down  there  after 
you  get  the  gun,  boys,  because  you’ve  got  a  kid  named 
Steve  Ryan  to  beat.  They  tell  me  he’s  got  every 
chuck  hole  in  the  course  named  like  a  Pullman  car. 
Drive  his  wheels  off  in  the  first  lap!  Don’t  take  any 
chances.  1  want  that  money,  d’ye  understand?” 

“Ryan!”  I  says.  “Ryan!  What  does  he  drive— 

a  hearse?”  _  , ,, 

“He  drives  a  wreck  that  used  to  be  Barney  Oldfield  s 
Green  Dragon  in  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  It  may 
fall  to  pieces,”  he  says,  “but  if  it  don’t  you  fellows  got  to 
hurry  to  beat  it.  This  boy  Ryan  has  been  working  out 
for  this  race  for  three  months,  and  his  old  Peerless  takes 
the  turns  when  he  says  gee  and  haw.  I’m  not  rubbing 
it  in,  I’m  just  telling  you  about  it,”  he  says.  I  wasn  t 
paying  much  attention— I’ve  heard  about  these  hick- 
race  drivers  before,  and,  anyway.  Peggy  liked  that  ling 
awful  good.  Peggy,  she  is  one  swell  little— 

WELL,  we  had  two  lowers  in  Car  Three,  and  when 
we  went  in,  there  was  a  skirt  in  my  section. 
She  was  reading  a  magazine,  but  I  saw  her  piping 
me  off.  She  didn’t  look  at  Adolph  at  all.  He’s  a  white 
fellow,  Adolph  is,  and  they  don’t  make  better  race 
drivers,  but  he’d  have  to  have  about  two  laps  handi¬ 
cap  if  he  went  into  a  beauty  contest.  Peggy  says 
I’m  the  handsomest  man  driving  road  races,  but 
I  guess  she’s  kidding  herself  a  little,  maybe.  Any- 
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how,  just  after  the  boat  pulled  out,  the  skirt  put 
down  the  magazine  and  tried  to  open  the  window. 
It  had  a  new-fangled  catch  on  it  that  must  have 
been  invented  to  use  on  bank  vaults,  and  the  lit  e 
girl  couldn’t  quite  cut  it.  So  I  done  it  for  her 
She  was  a  pretty  good  looker— awful  tanned,  but  I 
like  them  tanned  some. 


WE  HADN’T  been  talking  loug  before  Adolph  he 
had  been  sitting  across  the  aisle — grunted  like  a 
tire  blowing  out,  and  went  up  to  the  smoking 
compartment.  My  friend  gave  him  the  once-over  and 

then  she  says  :  , , 

“Do  you  know  him?  Isn’t  that  Adolph  Stearns,  the 

road-race  driver?” 

I  says  yes,  that  was  Adolph.  “How  did  you  know 
I  said.  Then  she  looked  at  me  quick  and  said:  Ain  t 
that  funny?  I  didn’t  know  you  before,  but  now  I  do 
vou’re  Bob  Brooke.” 

I  said  yes,  bow’d  she  get  wise  to  us,  and  she  says: 
“Oh  I  know  all  the  drivers.  I  got  a  friend  in  the 
valley  is  a  driver.  I’m  going  down  to  see  him  pan 
the  other  entries  Saturday.  Are  you  and  Mr.  Stearns 
going  to  drive  the  Apexes?  Well,  you  better  turn 
back,”  she  said,  “because  my  friend’ll  beat  you  so  bad 
they’ll  have  to  close  the  Apex  factory !” 

Well  she  was  this  fellow  Ryan’s  girl  and  if  he 
could  ’drive  as  well  as  he  has  good  taste  in 
skirts  he’d  be  some  driver,  take  it  from  me.  She 
said  they  were  going  to  buy  an  engagement  ring 
and  three  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  furniture  out  ot 
the  prize  money,  and  the  rest  they  were  going  to  use 
so  Ryan  could  go  to  Corona  in  March  and  get  into  the 
racing  game  right. 

I  kidded  her  along,  and  she  told  me  all  about  liyai •  • 
It  seems  like  lie  was  a  rancher  there — lie  and  his 
brothers— and  they  had  a  little  money  from  barley  or 
watermelons  or  something.  Somebody  had  taken  that 


old  Oldfield  plow  down  to  San  Diego,  and  this 
kid  and  his  brother  had  bought  it  for  the  first 
couple  verses  of  a  song,  I  should  guess,  and  they 
fixed  it  up  with  wire  and  string  and  painted  it 
with  some  paint  left  over  from  finishing  the 
courthouse  or  something.  “Helen  Blazes  tunes  up  to  a 
hundred  an  hour  even  on  the  valley  roads,  which  ain  t 
exactly  a  boulevard,”  the  girl  said. 

“Hell  and  Blazes?”  I  said  to  her.  “What  kind  of  a 
name  is  that?’ 

“That’s  what  Steve  calls  it.”  she  says,  and  I  says, 
that’s  a  funny  handle,  but  she  says,  no,  that  s  the 
way  the  car  goes. 

I  said:  “Adolph’s  Apex  isn’t  any  sewing  machine, 
but  mine  can  drive  rings  around  him  and  make  him 
like  the  smell  of  the  smoke.  So  I  guess  we’ll  both 
about  leave  Helen  Blazes  sitting  in  the  road  some¬ 
where  like  two  cyclones  passing  a  chicken  house. 

“Huh!”  she  said,  as  near  as  I  can  spell  it.  “Id 
like  to  bet  you  that  Steve’ll  beat  both  of  you  the  first 
lap  by  three  minutes !” 

Adolph  had  come  back  and  he  couldn’t  stand  it  any 
longer,  so  he  comes  horning  in  then.  “This  is  Mr. 

Stearns,”  I  said,  “Miss - ”  The  girl  gave  Adolph  a 

smile.  “Miss  Chase,”  she  said.  And  she  shook  hands 
with  him,  though  she  hadn’t  with  me.  What  any 
woman  can  see  in  Adolph  has  me  taking  the  count. 
Well,  you  can’t  tell  about  these  women. 

MISS  CHASE  told  Adolph  that  she  was  just  go¬ 
ing  to  bet  me  her  friend  Steve  Ryan  would  heat 
us  both  the  first  lap.  Adolph  is  a  slow  kind  of 
fellow — Germans  don’t  get  up  much  speed  anyway 
and  he  just  said :  “Is  that  so  /  ’ 

“I  think  I’ll  take  you  up,  Miss  Chase,  I  said. 
“How  much  do  you  want  to  bet?” 

“If  I  had  it  I’d  bet  three  hundred  dollars,”  she  said. 
“That  would  be  enough  to  furnish  the  house.” 

“What  house  is  that?”  Adolph  said.  I  don’t  see 
what  he  wanted  to  bore  in  for  anyway.  But  she  went 
on  and  told  him  about  the  engagement  ring  and  the 
furniture  they  were  going  to  get — I  mean  her  and 
Steve  Ryan— with  the  prize  money. 

Adolph  says:  “I  couldn’t  take  that  money,  Miss, 
because  that  would  be  a  shame.  But  you  bet  Bob 
here,  because  his  car’s  only  got  one  lung,  and  your 
friend  Steve  might  beat  him  at  that.” 

That  was  a  nice  thing  for  Adolph  to  do  knocking 
his  own  team  mate,  wasn’t  it?  But  I  didn’t  say  any¬ 
thing.  I  stand  a  lot  from  Adolph,  because  I  think 
fellows  driving  in  a  team  ought  to  be  friendly,  and 
Adolph’s  white,  what  I  mean. 

“Why,”  I  said  to  Miss  Chase,  “I’ll  bet  you  a  good 
box  of  candy  I  beat  your  friend  the  first  lap,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  place  I  draw !  Is  that  fair  enough  / 

“You’re  on,”  she  said,  and  then  the  porter  came, 
and  Adolph  and  I  had  to  go  in  the  smoking  compart¬ 
ment  to  get  out  of  the  way.  But  I  slid  the  nigger 
boy  a  dollar  and  told  him  to  put  the  lady  in  the  lower 
berth  and  I’d  take  her  upper.  I  don’t  care  about 
lowers,  anyhow,  and  I  was  afraid  Adolph  would  thin  v 
of  it  and  give  her  his  lower. 

When  we  were  smoking  Adolph  said  it  miglitn  t  be 
a  bad  idea  to  size  this  fellow  Ryan  up,  because  you 
never  can  tell  about  some  of  these  rube  drivers  who 
know  the  road.  But  I  had  already  got  a  scheme,  so 
I  let  Adolph  fume  along  and  didn't  say  anything.  He  s 
about  a  twelve  horsepower  Ford  when  it  comes  to 
thinking  up  something  slick,  anyway. 

The  next  morning  Miss  Chase  got.  up  early,  and 
when  she  come  back  in  the  car  I  was  just  putting 
on  my  pants,  and  I  had  hit  myself  a  helluva 
crack  against  the  roof  trying  to  do  it,  too,  so  I  was  lj  - 
ing  back,  cussing.  I  heard  her  say :  "How  do  you  do. 
Mr  Stearns;  it  was  awful  good  of  you  to  let  me 
have  your  lower  berth  last  night,”  and  Adolph  never 
batted  an  eye.  “Don’t  mention  it,”  he  says  Now 
what  do  you  know  about  that?  I  was  so  mad  I  caug  i 
my  foot  in  one  pants  leg,  and  when  I  kicked  I  hit 
the  roof  and  pretty  near  broke  my  big  toe.  That  s 
what  comes  of  having  a  German  racing  partner ! 

There  was  a  big  crowd  at  the  depot  in  the  town  w  hoi  e 
the  race  was  to  start — Brawley  it  was— to  meet  the 
train  I  don’t  care  about  that  sort  of  thing  myself,  hut 
Adolph  likes  it,  and  so  I  let  him  get  most  of  the  cheers 
Then  a  young  fellow  in  a  leather  coat  with  goggles  and 
a  helmet  on,  came  out  of  the  mob  and  they  began  to 
cheer  him,  and  I  knew  it  was  Ryan  right  away. 


HE  SAID :  “I’m  glad  to  see  you  fellows,  and  we d 
better  look  out  or  he’d  trim  us  Saturday.”  Then 
he  spotted  his  girl,  and  the  way  she  made  a  fuss  over 
him  gave  me  a  pain.  He  wasn’t  such  a  good-looker 
but  women  always  fall  for  a  racing  outfit,  like  he> 
do  for  a  soldier  or  a  sailor.  I  and  Adolph  had 

just  our  regular  clothes.  , 

He  introduced  I  and  Adolph,  and  we  said,  thank 
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you,  we’d  met  the  lady,  and  thou  she  told  him  about 
betting  me  a  box  of  candy  he’d  beat  me  the  first  lap. 
lie  said  that  was  easy,  why  didn’t  she  make  it  a 
house  and  lot,  because  they  could  of  used  a  house  and 
lot  in  their  business.  And  then  she  said :  “Oh,  hush, 
Steve,”  and  when  she  blushed  that  way  she  made  me 
think  a  lot  of  Peggy.  Peggy’s  some  queen,  what  I  mean. 

Adolph  and  I  went  to  the  hotel,  and  afterward  we 
went  down  to  the  garage  where  the  mechanicians  had 
took  the  cars.  They 
were  looking  pretty 
good,  but  my  engine 
missed  a  little  when  I 
turned  her  over,  and  I 
tinkered  with  the  mag¬ 
neto  quite  a  while.  It 
wasn’t  the  box  of  candy, 
but  I  didn’t  like  that 
girl  from  the  bushes 
laughing  at  a  good 
driver  like  me. 

Ryan  came  in  pretty 
soon,  and  then  I  began 
to  work  my  scheme.  1 
asked  w  here  was  his 
car,  and  lie  said  :  “Come 
on  and  give  her  a 
squint.  Helen  Blazes 
was  in  the  back  of  the 
same  garage.  Every¬ 
body  in  racing  knows 
the  old  Peerless  Green 
Dragon,  but  I  had  a 
good  laugh  when  I  saw 
her.  Nobody  wool  d 
hardly  of  known  her  the 
way  those  boys  had  her 
fixed  up.  She  w  a  s 
stripped  to  the  chassis. 

They’d  taken  off  even 
the  old  foot  rail, 
and  had  two  little 
iron  cleats  put  on  the  edge  of  the  dash.  They  had 
their  extra  casings  on  top  of  the  gasoline  tank  in¬ 
stead  of  behind,  and  the  steering-wheel  shaft  had  been 
made  over  so  the  wheel  was  lower.  The  seats  were 
just  two  cigar  boxes  about  eight  inches  high,  and  they 
had  gunny-sack  cushions.  I  guess  those  boys  had  ex¬ 
perimented  to  see  how  many  bolts  and  nuts  and 
things  they  could  take  off  without  the  machine  fall¬ 
ing  to  pieces  on  the  floor.  I  never  saw  a  car  stripped 
as  clean  as  that  one.  And  it  was  painted  as  yellow 
as  a  Oregon  cheese. 

WELL,  I  thought  that  was  a  good  time  to  begin 
my  scheme,  so  I  said  how  fast  did  Ryan  think 
he  could  drive  the  first  lap.  He  said  :  “A  forty-five- 
mile  average  is  the  best  any  driver  living  can  make  on 
this  course.  I  know  every  pile  of  dust  the  whole 
length  of  it.  Forty-five  miles  is  the  limit — forty-six 
is  the  hospital  call.” 

“Oh,”  I  said.  “I  guess  not.  If  forty-five  is  the  best 
average  we  can  make,  I  and  Adolph  will  ship  our  cars 
back  and  go  home.” 

“All  right,”  Ryan  said.  “Good  night !  I'm  the  only 
driver  in  the  entry  list  that  can  make  forty-five  for  the 
whole  race;  I’m  telling  you  that  straight.  No  use 
banging  up  your  car  or  going  into  the  ditch.” 

“You  could  beat  that  on  the  first  lap,”  I  said, 
“couldn’t  you?” 

“Sure  I  could,”  Steve  said.  “But  I’m  driving  four 
laps  to  win,  and  I’m  not  going  to  take  any  chances.” 

Well,  now,  that  was  where  I  wanted  him.  “You 
think  you're  pretty  fair,  don’t  you,  Mr.  Ryan?” 
I  said. 

“Yes,”  he  said.  “I  know  I  am — on  this  course. 
The  race  is  just  laid  out  for  my  old  tub  to  beat  you 
fellows  four  ways  from  the  jack.” 

“Well,”  I  said,  “I’ll  make  you  a  little  proposition. 
Your  lady  friend  thinks  you  can  beat  us  the  first  lap. 
I  don’t  usually  bet  on  my  own  races,  but  this  time  is 
the  once  when  I  break  the  rule.  A  good  diamond 
cost  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars.” 

“What  are  you  talking  about?”  Ryan  says,  but 
I  saw  he  was  getting  red. 

"That’s  all  right,”  I  said.  “Miss  Chase  told  me 
about  the  engagement  ring.  Now,  I’ll  bet  you  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  that  I  beat  you  on 
the  first  lap.  I  want  to  see  how  much  you  can  go 
over  forty-five,  and  then  I’ll  know  if  you  can  drive 
or  not.” 

He  just  snorted  and  said,  you’re  on,  and  blew  out 
of  the  garage.  I  said  to  myself,  that’s  pretty  soft, 
because  that  was  the  first  part  of  my  scheme.  So 
I  went  to  the  hotel  and  got  some  money  out  of  my 
money  belt,  and  then  I  and  Henry  Winehell,  my 
mechanician,  went  out  to  take  a  spin  over  the  course. 

I  don’t  want  to  hurt  anybody’s  feelings,  hut  all  I 
got  to  say  is,  if  people  in  the  Imperial  Valley  want 
any  more  races  on  those  roads  there,  they  got  to 
count  me  out  after  this.  I  wouldn’t  drive  that  course 
again  with  a  ox  team.  Not  counting  the  four  bad 
turn  d  the  sand — I  saw  sand  enough  in  one  half 
a  respectable  beach  eighteen  miles  long 


and  four  hundred  miles  inland — the  worst  thing  in 
Hit*  roads  were  the  ditch  crossings.  For  some  reason 
they've  got.  ditches  every  quarter  mile  or  so,  and  they 
aren’t  regular  scooped-out  ones — they’re  stood  up  on 
top  of  the  ground  and  then  dirt  piled  up  to  hold  them 
in.  The  culverts  are  about  four  feet  up  in  the  air, 
and  the  approaches  to  them  are  as  steep  as  the  sides 
of  a  napkin  ring.  I  hit  one  of  them  going  at  forty 
miles,  down  in  the  bushes  southeast  of  Brawley  some¬ 


There  were  the  two  Ryan  boys  picking  themselves  up 
and  feeling  of  their  necks  —  a  driver  will  most  always 
do  that  when  he’s  come  through  a  spill  —  and  walking  round 

where,  after  we’d  passed  a  couple  towns,  and,  say, 
we  went  through  the  air  on  the  other  side  like  Glenn 
Curtis  for  about  one  mile.  When  we  lit  I  thought 
the  engine  would  drop  down  and  get  run  over.  Henry, 
my  mechanician,  is  a  gritty  little  fellow,  but  when 
I  got  her  straightened  out,  so  I  could  look  at  him, 
his  eyes  were  shut  and  he  was  saying:  “Now  I  lay 
me  down  to  sleep !” 

There  are  five  good  clear  straightaways,  though,  and 
I  let  her  out  a  little  and  made  seventy-six  and  seven¬ 
ty-eight  right  along  on  them,  so  I  said,  I  guess  Mr. 
Ryan  was  throwing  a  scare  into  me  about  forty-five 
mile  averages.  But  when  I  got  back  to  Brawley  we’d 
been  a  hour  and  thirty-eight  minutes  doing  the  sixty- 
one  and  a  fraction  of  miles,  so'  I  was  glad  I  had 
thought  up  my  scheme.  If  it  hadn’t  of  been  for  me, 
Adolph  would  of  been  in  a  hole — a  German  needs 
somebody  who  can  think  up  schemes  for  him. 

I  and  him  both  tried  the  course  that  afternoon  and 
lie  did  a  little  better  than  I  had  in  the  morning.  I 
was  studying  how  to  hit  those  ditches,  so  I  was 
pretty  near  two  hours.  Henry  said  we  weren’t  getting 
a  good  mixture,  and  I  stayed  up  with  him  and  we 
tuned  her  ’til  she  just  whispered  when  she  got  going. 
I  was  glad  I  had  thought  of  my  scheme. 

I  didn’t  see  anything  of  Ryan  that  night,  but  I 
heard  a  couple  engines  pounding  by  some  time  after 
midnight,  and  I  sized  it  up  that  Ryan  and  some  other 
fool  was  breezing  around  for  fun.  These  rube  drivers 
have  that  sort  of  idea  of  fun — that's  what  they  call 
it.  I’d  call  it  a  chore  myself.  Ha,  ha ! 

RYAN  showed  up  and  covered  my  money  early  in 
the  morning.  Adolph  and  I  had  only  two  days 
for  workouts,  and  we  were  pretty  busy.  We  ran  into 
Billy  Miller  and  Archie  de  Garmo  that  day.  Miller  had 
a  new  car,  but  De  Garmo  was  driving  the  same  old 
Persis.  They  had  come  overland  in  their  cars  from 
the  city  and  said  they  had  a  rotten  trip.  I  was  glad 
Adolph  and  I  came  down  on  the  hay  and  let  the 
mechanicians  do  the  work.  Well,  there  were  three 
more  entries — a  fellow  from  San  Diego  that  looked  as 
though  he  might  he  all  right  delivering  papers,  hut  he 
couldn’t  scare  me  on  the  road.  The  other  two  were 
valley  drivers.  I  never  heard  of  them  before,  but  they 
didn’t  look  like  maneaters.  Adolph  and  I  sized  it  up 
that  Ryan  was  the  man  we  had  to  heat.  I  didn't  tell 
Adolph  my  scheme,  which  was  lucky,  because  the  even¬ 
ing  before  the  race  I  saw  him  talking  to  Ryan  for 
quite  a  while.  If  I  had  of  told  him  the  scheme,  he  rnjght 
of  spilled  it  to  Ryan.  You  can’t  tell  what  these  Ger¬ 
mans  will  do — their  minds  don’t  move  very  fast. 

I  kept  kidding  Ryan  the  next  morning  when  we  were 
in  the  garage  about  beating  him  that  first  lap,  and  it 
began  to  get  him.  His  brother  was  his  mechanician — 
he  was  a  tall  hoy,  with  a  red  face  and  blue  eyes,  and 
they  were  both  of  them  regular  fellows.  It  seemed 
like  a  shame  to  do  what  I  was  going  to,  hut  auto¬ 
mobile  racing  is  a  business.  And  I  couldn’t  see  any-' 


body  in  the  money  but  I  and  Adolph  and  Ryan  and 
maybe  De  Garmo. 

We  drew  positions  the  night  before,  and  it  worked 
out  fine  for  my  scheme.  The  San  I  )iego  mail  carrier  was 
No.  1,  I  was  No.  2,  then  De  Garmo,  then  Ryan  was  No. 
4,  and  Adolph  was  hack  in  the  smoke  somewhere.  They 
had  a  good  crowd  for  a  bush-league  town  and  of 
course  everybody  jammed  out  into  the  street  in 
front  of  us,  and  one  of  the  timekeepers  found  he’d 

left  his  stop  watch  at 
home  on  the  bureau,  and 
the  boys  in  the  pits 
couldn’t  get  to  or  from 
the  machines,  and  there 
were  forty  delays,  but 
they  gave  the  San  Diego 
fellow  the  gun  finally, 
and  he  went  off  jumping. 
I  had  a  minute  to  wait, 
so  I  turned  around  and 
yelled  at  Ryan:  “Dia- 
m  o  n  d  rings  !”  and  he 
yelled  back  :  “Watch  for 
me — I’ll  pass  you  just 
north  of  Holtville !”  I 
looked  up  into  the  stand 
and  happened  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Ryan’s  little 
gii'l — that  Miss  Chase. 
I  waved  to  her  and  then 
the  starter  gave  me  the 
big  noise.  I  don’t  like 
to  talk  about  my  driv¬ 
ing,  but  I  bet  a  lot  of 
that  gang  didn’t  know 
I’d  started  ’til  about  the 
time  I  hit  the  next  town. 

My  scheme  was  to 
make  Ryan  bust  up  in 
the  first  lap  if  I  could. 
1  had  s  h  ot  him  so 
full  of  hop  about 
beating  him  the  first  lap — and  there  was  the  engage¬ 
ment  ring,  too — that  he’d  try  to  catch  me.  It  didn’t 
matter  to  Old  Man  Polentz  whether  I  or  Adolph  won 
first  money,  so  long  as  we  got  it.  I  figured  that  Ryan 
was  the  only  dark  horse.  He  would  start  two  minutes 
after  me  and  he’d  have  to  he  a  better  driver  than  I 
thought  he  was  to  get  sight  of  my  smoke  in  the  first 
thirty  miles  with  that  lead.  It’s  a  mean  job  any  time 
trying  to  catch  a  man  you  can’t  see.  You  never  know 
how  far  ahead  he  is,  nor  how  fast  he’s  going.  So  I 
guessed  I’d  have  Ryan  anxious. 

1  DON’T  want  to  tell  about  how  good  I  am,  hut  little 
Winehell  was  hanging  on  with  one  hand  and  pump¬ 
ing  oil  in  his  sleep  before  we’d  gone  half  a  mile 
Travel? — say,  mister!  If  the  Sunset  Limited  had  got 
in  the  way  we’d  have  taken  one  of  those  culverts  to 
get  on  her  roof  and  then  gone  right  over  her  end  for 
end  and  set  her  afire  with  the  friction.  Just  to  show 
you  how  I  was  driving  that  boat — we  ran  over  a 
turkey  gobbler  in  the  road  out  in  the  mushmelon  dis¬ 
tricts.  and  it  was  all  did  so  quick  he  jumped  up  and 
started  a  row  with  another  gobbler  because  he  thought 
he’d  jumped  on  him.  Ha,  ha!  On  the  straightaway 
through  what  they  called  the  Mesquite  Lake  we  went 
by  a  field  of  longhorn  steers — about  two  thousand  of 
them.  I  guess — and  Henry  yelled  when  I  slowed  down 
to  take  a  turn :  “Gee,  that  was  a  big  cow  we  passed 
back  there !”  That'll  show  you  how  I  can  drive  when 
I  have  to.  maybe.  But  I  wouldn’t  like  to  brag. 

I  will  say  that  guy  from  San  Diego  surprised  me. 
He  probably  got  to  going  and  forgot  how  to  shut  her 
off.  But  when  we  did  pass  him  we  were  showing 
eighty-two  on  the  speedometer,  and  we  made  him  look 
like  he  was  going  backward.  My  engine  was  hitting 
regular  as  a  Salvation  Army  drum,  and  I  just  loved 
that  old  Apex.  I  had  to  shut  her  off  going  through  the 
little  town  they  call  Holtville,  and  I  yelled  to  Henry  to 
look  hack.  “Nobody  in  sight.”  he  says.  So  I  went 
through  the  Main  Street  at  a  dog  trot,  whipped  across 
the  railroad  tracks,  and  then  jerked  her  right  off  the 
course.  Henry  made  a  grab  at  the  dash  and  I  thought 
he  was  going  to  jump.  I  skidded  her  against  a  canta¬ 
loupe  shed  and  in  behind  it,  and  stopped  in  the  long 
arcade  they  have  thhre  for  the  wagons  to  unload  in.  or 
something.  Then  I  killed  the  engine,  and  Henry  said: 
“What’s  wrong,  Boh?”  and  had  the  hood  off  before 
I  could  tell  him. 

“Say  it’s  engine  trouble,  son,”  I  told  him.  “There's 
a  hunch  of  rubes  coming  to  see.  I’ll  tell  you  after  a 
while.  Go  ahead  and  tinker  with  her.” 

Well,  he’s  a  wise  kid.  He  and  I  put  the  timer  on 
the  hum  in  about  two  shakes  so  it  would  have  taken 
a  expert  a  hour  to  find  out  where  the  sore  place  was. 
The  crowd  came  up  and  was  disappointed  to  find  we 
weren’t  hurt,  so  we  shooed  them  away  and  just  then  I 
heard  an  engine  and  here  came  Ryan. 

I  hand  it  to  you,  boy !  You.  were  sure  driving  a 
race!  He  hit  the  railroad  tracks  and  cleared  every¬ 
thing  beyond  including  a  creamery  and  four  rows  of 
box  cars.  When  he  struck  the  slow  turn  along  the 
canal  hank  there,  he  didn't  oven  lean  over — he  just 
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skuliled  around.  I’m  always  sorry  f<»i  a  fool  dii\er, 
but  I  have  to  take  off  my  hat  to  them  when  I  watch 

e"l  told^Henry  the  scheme,  then.  It  was  nothing  at 
nil— hut  I  bet  a  German  would  have  been  two  jeais 
X,,S  »,7«be  first  ,iart  of  it.  I  fit  oft  be  ore 
ltvan  came  along.  He  thought  I  was  still  ahead  of 
him.  The  farther  he  went  the  faster  lied  drive  to 

tdAnd^f  he  didn’t  smash  in  the  next  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  I  was  willing  to  quit  and  let  him  have  the  old 
\nex.  I  know  about  what  a  man  can  do— and  what  he 
can’t,  when  it  comes  to  driving  country-road  races. 

WELL,  Henry  thought  that  was  a  good  scheme 

_ kill  Ryan  off  and  make  it  a  cinch  for  Adolph 

—hut  he  said,  why  didn’t  we  let  Adolph  make  pace 
for  Ryan  and  we  win?  That’s  just  like  a  mecha¬ 
nician — they  can’t  see  how  a  German  would  make  a 
mess  of  a  good  scheme!  So  I  didn’t  tell  him  anything 
and  we  went  over  to  a  drug  store  and  had  some  ice 
cream.  I  might  have  crowded  back  into  the  race  even 
then,  but  De  Garmo  came  right  after  Ryan,  and  then 

the  San  Diego  mail  carrier. 

This  fellow  lost  a  tire  at  the  railioad  track 
and  wasted  about  five  minutes  changing.  And  win  e 
he  was  still  there  Billy  Miller  went  through,  but  he 
was  having  some  kind  of  engine  trouble,  and  then 
old  Adolph,  sitting  there  as  calm  as  a  can  of  bu 
termilk  on  the  back  porch,  and  his  mechanician 
Pliil  Butts— pumping  oil  and  whistling  between  his 
teeth— a  funny  way  he  had.  You  couldn’t  hear  him 
whistle,  I  mean,  but  I  had  drove  with  him  and  I 
knew  how  he  did.  One  of  the  valley  drivers  was 
out  of  it  and  the  other  was  plugging  along  with  Ins 
engine  sounding  like  a  consumptive  sanitarium  on  a 

foggv  day.  ..  ,, 

Adolph  and  De  Garmo  and  Ryan  were  pretty  well 

bunched  for  this  kind  of  a  event,  and  Id  lost  fif¬ 
teen  minutes,  so  I  let  the  race  go.  The  ice  cream 
at  that  drug  store  was  some  pazzazas,  only  the  ciowd 
all  came  in  to  watch  I  and  Wincliell  eat  it.  I  don  t 
know  what  the  hicks  want  to  jam  around  a  fellow 
for  when  he’s  leaving  them  alone.  But  Winchell  likes 
it,  so  I  didn't  say  anything.  And  there  was  a  couple 

of  skirts  there— peaches ! 

Well,  in  about  a  hour  we  heard  an  engine  and 
went  out  to  see  who  was  coming.  Say,  Im  glad  l 
thought  of  my  scheme,  I 
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watch.  It  was  all  right  now.  The  hicks  were  out  of 
it  and  the  German  could  beat  De  Garmo  and  MUlei 
to  a  fare-ye-well  any  time  in  the  last  eighty  miles  of 
the  race  I  should  worry  about  him  any  longer . 

Steve  Ryan  was  looking  awful  blue  ’til  he  saw  me. 
Then  he  felt  better,  like  a  man  with  a  toothache  when 
“ee7.be  dentist  gettins  .be  fillets.  "Where'd  v<™ 
go  out?”  he  says,  and  didn’t  he  beat  me  the  h ist  lap. 

I  says  he  sure  did  and  I  guess  1  about  owed  him  a 
diamond.  ‘‘How  do  you  stack  up,  Steve?”  I  said. 

“Never  touched  me,”  lie  said.  ‘‘I’m  going  to  drive 
back  to  see  the  finish.  W here’s  your  car .' 

I  told  him  I  skidded  off  the  road  and  couldn  t 
get  on  again,  and  so  lie  and  Ed,  bis  brother,  went 
over  to  their  Helen  Blazes  to  see  it  shed  stand 
the  gaff.  They  had  a  twisted  frame  and  a  lot  of 
bruises  on  her,  and  a  tire  half  chewed  up,  but  the 
old  boat  was  good  enough  to  go  oft  roaring  like  a 
foundry  and  smoking  like  a  roundhouse  Henry  and 
I  had  another  dish  of  ice  cream  and  then  we  cut 

nornss  country  to  Brawlfiy- 

When  I  could  get  into  our  pit  the  boys  told  me 
how  the  race  was  going-nothing  to  it  ^  Adolph; 

I  was  glad  I  had  thought  of  my  scheme.  Then  Helen 
Blazes  pulled  in,  about  the  time  that  I  >e  Garmo  and 
Adolph  come  through  finishing  the  third  lap.  That  Ape 
()f  Adolph’s  never  missed  a  stroke,  She  had  a  awful 
sweet  engine.  Well  I  started  over  to  see  Steve  and 
his  brother,  but  that  little  girl  of  Steve  s— Miss  Chase 
-she  saw  him  first  and  she  made  another  fuss  ovei 
him  As  I  said  before,  there’s  no  accounting  for  fast 
when  a  woman’s  tasting.  I  said  :  ‘‘Steve,  you  sure 
drove  a  pretty  race  while  you  lasted. 

He  said  :  “I  was  looking  for  you.  You  had  me  worked. 

I  kind  of  grinned,  and  Miss  Chase  said :  Don  t  for¬ 
get  that  box  of  candy.” 

No.  I  said.  I  wouldn’t.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  lose  to  a 
good  man,  I  said.  That  swelled  Steve  all  up.  I  bet  he  d 
shrunk  some  if  I  had  of  told  him  about  my  scheme. 
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WE  watched  the  rest  of  the  race,  then.  The  luck 
drivers  were  trying  to  keep  going  for  third  place 
if  anything  happened  to  the  leaders,  and  so  they  drilled 
alon-j-  behind  like  a  procession.  When  we  knew  it 
was  about  time  for  the  winner  to  breeze  m  we  helped 
the  constables  and  other  tin  stars  drive  the  crowds 
off  the  road,  but  it  was  a  job.  You  might  as  well  tiy 
to  shoo  women  off  a  bargain  counter  as  to  keep  a 


says  to  myself,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  Ryan, 
driving  like  he  had  to 
make  a  train.  I  figured 
he  hadn't  even  stopped 
at  the  pits— I  didn't  see 
bow  he  could  with  the 
time  he  made  the  lap  in 
— and  so  he  didn’t  know 
I  was  out.  He  w  a  s 
simply  burning  up  the 
road  to  catch  me.  I  bet 
he  thought  I  must  have 
hit  one  of  those  culverts 
and  gone  up  trying  for 
the  altitude  record  or 
something.  Well.  I  says, 
he  won’t  last  long  at 
this  pace,  and  I  hadn’t 
any  more  than  thought 
it  when — bang  he  goes! 

It  was  cn  the  flat 
curve  just  south  of  the 
railroad  tracks.  He  was 
too  far  out  and  he 
skidded,  then  the  car 
seemed  to  jump  up  in 
the  air  and  half  slew 
around  and  then  she  left 
the  road,  went  through  a 
fence,  turned  quarter 
ways  around  again  and 
then  piled  over,  end  for 
end.  The  dust  was  so  JL. 

bad  you  couldn’t  see,  but 
when  we  got  there  we 

found  her  off  the  road  , 

one  hundred  feet  or  so.  but  standing  on  h  ‘ 

and  the  engine  still  running!  And  what  was  funnier 
there  were  the  two  Ryan  boys  picking  themselves  up 
and  feeling  of  their  necks— ever  notice,  a  driver  wil 
most  always  do  that  when  he’s  come  through  a  spill 
and  walking  around.  They  were  kind  of  stiff-you 
could  see  that— but  all  right.  I  don  t  like  lacing 
accidents  any  better  than  the  next  fellow  and  I  was 
triad  they  come  out  alive.  They  must  be  made  of  rubber , 
at  that.' I  don’t  know  how  they  got  through  it  so  lucky. 

It  was  all  over  quicker  than  I  can  tell  you.  and  the 
two  other  cars  went  by — De  Garmo  and  Miller.  e 
•rave  Ryan’s  engine  the  once-over  and  it  was  sound  as 
a  marriage  bell.  Some  people  are  made  to  be  hung 
—the  Rvan  boys’ll  never  die  from  a  smash-up.  '*  e 
had  to  herd  the  rubes  off  the  road  to  let  Adolph  by 
—lie  came  along  smoking,  picking  up  about  ten  miles 
an  hour  all  the  time  and  his  engine  running  like  a 
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They  had  a  good  crowd  for  a  bush-league 
town,  and  of  course  (here  were  forty  delays , 
but  they  gave  the  San  Diego  fellow  the  gun  finally 

rube  mob  from  getting  run  over.  The  seem  to  al 
wavs  think  everybody  will  get  it  but  themselves 
Well,  I  didn't  need  to  guess  who  d  win  1  kne  . 
Adolfih  rolled  up  to  tl.e  pits  after  l;ed  made  a  grancl- 
stand  finish  to  show  off-trust  a  German  !-«nd  then 
lie  stopped  and  climbed  out  and  took  a  <  lieu  ■ 
harem  “One  thousand  bucks,  wasn't  iff"  he  Saul  to  me 
“That  ought  to  keep  Old  Man  Polenta  m  tires  foi  a 
week  or  so.  What  happened  to  you?” 

“Engine  trouble,”  I  said. 

He  looked  at  me  kind  of  funny.  “What  do  you 
mean’'  You  never  had  anything  like  that  before. 

Well  I  said,  I’d  tell  him  later,  and  did  he  know 


that  Ryan  had  drove  his  head  off  and  gone  over, 
he  turn  turtle,  do  you  mean?”  he  asked  me. 

But  I  didn’t  get  a  chance  to  tell  him,  because  just 
then  we  heard  a  car  and  here  comes  De  Garmo  into 
second  money,  with  his  engine  on  fire,  and  about  five 
minutes  later  a  valley  fellow  that  hadn’t  figured  in 
the  money  at  all  up  to  then.  Miller  had  gone  out  in 
the  last  eight  or  ten  miles  of  the  race  with  a  broken 
driving  shaft,  or  he  would  probably  of  beat  De  Garmo. 

They  said  Miller  drove  a  whale  of  a  race  when  he 
found  I  was  out.  They  all  felt  better  when  I  hit  the 
toboggan,  if  I  do  say  it  myself. 

HE  crowd  was  pretty  thick  standing  around 
Adolph  and  looking  at  him  and  yelling,  so  I  didn  t 
have  much  to  say  to  him  then.  But  by  and  by  Ste\e 
and  his  girl  started  our  way  and  then  the  valley  people 
began  yelling  for  Steve  and  he  had  to  make  a  speecn 
and  hi;  girl  was  tickled  to  death.  She  came  over  to  I 

and  Adolph  and  she  said : 

“Well.  I  win  from  you,  too,  Mr.  Stearns.  Have  sou 

got  that  three  hundred  ready?” 

Adolph  said,  you  bet  he  had,  and  it  was  funto  lose 
to  as  nice  a  lady  as  Miss  Chase  was.  Adolphs  rnai- 
ried,  too,  but  I  never  knew  a  fellow  that  liked  to  J  . 
the  women  along  like  that  German.  I  believe  one 
woman^bf  enough  for  a  fellow,  but  Adolph  is  different 
and  he  kids  ’em  all.  Anyway,  I  says,  what  s  the  bet 
for  and  Miss  Chase  says:  “Don’t  tell  Steve  because 
it's  a  surprise  for  him.  but  I  bet  Mr.  Stearns  that  Steve 
wouldn’t  go  out  from  his  car  turning  turt  e  And 
there’s  old  Helen  Blazes— Steve  says  she  just  ski.ble  1 
off  the  road  and  never  hurt  a  thing.  ...  u 
That  got  me  kind  of  rattled,  and  I  had  to  have  it 
again.  “What  did  you  say  the  bet  was  about,  Adolpl  • 

1  ••T'bet  Miss  Chase  $300  for  that  furniture  for  she 
and  Steve  that  his  car’d  turn  over  before  he  finished, 
he  said.  Just  then  Steve  Ryan  came  up  with  his  brother 
and  Steve  honeyed  around  the  girl  so  I  had  a  chance  to 
whisper  to  Adolph  and  I  said,  what  did  lie  do  that 
for  the  crazy  German,  and  he  said,  that  was  Ins  little 

scheme  to  make  Steve  drive  careful. 

Well,  now  wouldn’t  that  get  you?  When  a  German 
thinks  up  a  scheme,  isn’t  it  a  peach?  Hed  bet  with 
the  girl  and  she  hadn’t  even  told  Steve  about  it,  so  le 
hadn’t  thought  about  driving  slow  to  win  the  : ^ 

But  Ryan  had  turned  over— I  saw  him.  ■  ■  • 

going  to  bawl  him  out  to 

Adolph,  and  then  I  had 
a  idea.  I  went  over  to 
the  girl  and  whispered 
to  her:  “I’ll  tell  you 
what  I'll  do.  Miss  Chase, 
i’ll  add  a  hundred  to 
'~\  that  bet  of  Adolph’s  and 
give  you  the  money  if 
you’ll  make  Steve 
promise  to  quit  racing. 
Get  him  to  sell  that  old 
boat  a  n  d  buy  a  b  a  b  y 
carriage,”  I  said. 

“That’s  a  go,”  she 
said,  and  I  saw’  Steve 
feeling  of  his  neck,  that 
was  getting  kind  of  stiff, 
t  and  I  said,  she’d  bet¬ 
ter  hit  him  right  now 
with  us  for  witnesses. 

Well,  Steve  w  as  a 
wise  boy.  He  said  he  d 
-  already  decided  he’d 
never  drive  another  race 
as  long  as  he  lived.  “I 
decided  that  when  the 
car  was  up  in  the  air. 
just  beginning  to  turn — ” 
Say,  it’s  lucky  I  can 
think  quick  anyway. 
“That’s  fine.”  I  yelled,  so 
loud  they  all  thought  I 
must  of  been  crazy,  I 
guess.  “Don't  say  an- 
^’^P*****’*  ~  other  word.  Here's  my 

$175,  Steve,  for  my  bet, 
and  four  bits  for  a  box 
0;  candy  for  the  lady.  And  here's  one  hundred  on  an¬ 
other  sporting  proposition  Miss  Chase  wins  out  on  , 
Adolph  says,  well,  so  long  as  it  was  all  over  lied 
confess  that  lie  made  his  bet  so's  Miss  Chase  would 
make  Steve  drive  slow,  and  he  was  willing  to  pay  up, 
as  long  as  Steve's  car  was  still  on  its  four  legN. 

\nd  then  I  had  to  laugh.  Ryan  looked  at  me  and 
he  savs,  what  was  I  laughing  at.  So  I  said:  “Noth¬ 
in^  onlv  a  little  scheme  I  and  Adolph  had.  and 
then  I  said  to  Adolph:  “Come  on.  little  schemer. 

vou’d  better  cough  up.” 

‘  Do  you  suppose  I  was  going  to  let  that  German 
get  out  of  paying  a  fool  bet  like  that?  Not  much. 
That's  what  he  had  coming  for  trying  to  frame  up 
things  without  letting  me  in  on  them. 

And  anyway  1  don’t  believe  in  gambling  on  the 
races  your  driving  in.  It  puts  the  razmataz  on  clean 
sports,  like  I  told  1  egg>. 
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Over 3,000  Dealers 

anxious  to  shift  to 
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About  20%  of  all  the  dealers  in  the  country,  within  60  days  of 
the  close  of  their  1914  experiences,  applied  for  a  Studebaker 
agency  and  the  opportunity  to  have  their  names  linked  with 
Studebaker  reputation.  These  were  BUSINESS  MEN,  choos¬ 
ing  an  automobile  as  an  INVESTMENT  not  as  a  luxury. 

The  soundness  of  their  judgment  was  a  vital  thing  to  them,  for  it  meant 
the  measure  of  their  success.  They  based  that  judgment  on  their  past  exper¬ 
ience  and  their  confidence  in  what  Studebaker  meant  in  value,  and  like  other 
sound  business  men  in  these  days,  refused  to  gamble. 

To  these  men  “Because  it’s  a  Studebaker”  was  not  an  empty  phrase. 
They  KNEW  that  the  forty-five  millions  of  capitalization  behind  the  Stude¬ 
baker  Corporation  was  in  fact  a  forty-five  million  dollar  GUARANTEE 
behind  each  ca»  they  sold.  They  KNEW  that  the  prestige  around  the  name 
Studebaker,  built  gradually  through  sixty-three  years  of  business  integrity 
was  another  surety  of  a  product  that  MUST  live  up  to  expectations.  They 
KNEW  that  just  as  surely  as  Studebaker  could  not  afford  to  MAKE  poor 
cars,  neither  could'  they  afford  to  SELL  them  poorly  and  that  a  Studebaker 
dealer  carries  an  endorsement  to  the  public  of  high  standing  in  his  community. 

The  unconscious  advice  that  is  given  you  by  these  experts  should  appeal  to 
you  as  a  business  man.  Self- protection  in  a  year  of  business  uncertainty 
was  the  motive  behind  their  choice.  Real  knowledge  of  relative 
values  earned  by  past  experience  guided  them.  A  solid  de¬ 
pendable  certainty  was  what  they  sought — and  found  in 
Studebaker. 

You  who  are  buying  a  car  may  well  consider  the 
judgment  of  these  3,000  and  more  merchants  . 

whose  knowledge  of  automobile  values  is 
their  business  asset. 
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Studebaker  SIX 

Electric  starter,  electric  lights. 

Tires,  safety  tread  on  the  rear  wheels, 
34  x  4— Goodrich. 

One-man  type  top,  good  quality  silk 
mohair.  Top  boot. 

High  grade,  large  size  Stewart-Warner 

magnetic  speedometer. 

New  design  locking  ignition  and  lighting 
switches. 

Full  floating  rear  axles. 

Complete  equipment  of  Timken  bearings. 
Windshield  made  expressly  for  Stude¬ 
baker  bodies,  rain  and  storm  proof  ad¬ 
justable  to  rain  and  clear  vision  and 
ventilation. 

Extra  deep  upholstering. 

Complete  set  of  high  grade  tools,  pump 
and  jack.  . 

Electric  horn,  with  button  set  in  center 
of  steering  wheel. 

Magnetic  gasoline  tank  gauge. 
Studebaker  -  Schebler  carburetor  with 
dash  adjustment.  ,  ,  . 

Ouick  detachable,  demountable  rims,  with 

extra  rim  carried  on  locking  tire  carrier 
at  rear  of  body. 

Studebaker  stowaway  side  curtains. 


Specifications 

Studebaker  FOUR 

Electric  starter,  electric  lights. 

Extra  size  tires,  safety  tread  on  the  rear 

wheels,  33  x  4-Goodrich. 

One-man  type  top,  good  quality  silk 
mohair.  Top  boot. 

High  grade,  large  size  Stewart-Warner 
magnetic  speedometer. 

New  design  locking  ignition  and  lighting 
switches. 

Full  floating  rear  axles. 

Complete  equipment  of  Timken  bearings. 
Windshield  made  expressly  for  Stude¬ 
baker  bodies,  rain  and  storm  proot  ad¬ 
justable  to  rain  and  clear  vision  and 
ventilation. 

Extra  deep  upholstering. 

Complete  set  of  high  grade  tools,  pump 
and  jack. 

Electric  horn,  with  button  set  in  center  ot 
steering  wheel. 

Magnetic  gasoline  tank  gauge. 

Studebaker- Schebler  carburetor  with 
dash  adjustment.  ... 

Ouick  detachable  demountable  rims,  with 

extra  rim  carried  on  locking  tire  carrier 

at  rear  ofbody .  .  . _ 

Studebaker  stowaway  side  curtains. 


Studebaker  Roadster 

Electric  starter,  electric  lights. 

Extra  size  tires,  safety  tread  on  the  rear 

wheels.  33  x  4-Goodrich 

One-man  type  top,  good  quality  silk 

mohair.  Top  boot.  _ 

High  grade,  large  size  Stewart-Warner 
magnetic  speedometer. 

New  design  locking  ignition  and  lighting 
switches. 

Full  floating  rear  axles. 

Complete  equipment  on  Timken  bearings. 
Windshield  made  expressly  for  stud®‘ 
baker  bodies,  rain  and  storm  proof  ad¬ 
justable  to  rain  and  clear  vision  and 
ventilation. 

Extra  deep  upholstering. 

Complete  set  of  high  grade  tools,  pump 

Electric  horn,  with  button  set  in  center 
of  steering  wheel. 

Magnetic  gasoline  tank  gauge. 

Studebaker -Schebler  carburetor  with 
dash  adjustment.  ... 

Ouick  detachable,  demou  ntable  rims,  with 
extra  rim  carried  on  locking  tire  carrier 
at  rear  of  body. 

Studebaker  stowaway  side  curtains. 
Special  three  seating  body. 

Adjustable  pedals. 


STUDEBAKER  —  DETROIT 

Canadian  Plant— Walker ville,  Ont 


During  the  past  five 
years  a  remarkable 
change  has  come  over 
the  country  folk  in  the 
more  prosperous  sections 
of  the  United  States.  No¬ 
where  else  in  the  world 
is  there  an  agricultural 
population  which  is  able 
thoroughly  to  enjoy  the 
luxuries  and  advantages  of  modern  civilization  to  thei 
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extent  enjoyed  by  the  average  American  farmer.  Hta 
may  be  stubborn  and  prejudiced  at  first,  but  once  he 
decides  that  certain  things  are  good  for  him  and  his 
,  famil-v>  he  throws  prejudices  overboard  and  welcomes* 
the  certain  things”  with  open  arms.  One  of  thes' 
“things”  is  the  motor  car. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  motorists  in  count**, 
districts  were  subjected  to  abuses  and  attacks  by  the 
hostile  population,  who  could  only  see  in  them  an  ocu¬ 
lar  demonstration  of  the  lure  of  the  city,  of  riches 
and  snobbishness,  of  unnecessary  extravagance  and  of 
dmt.  It  was  chiefly  dust  that  started  the  trouble  and 
more  dust,  that  kept  it  up.  The  slow-moving  buck-' 
board  was  the  farmer’s  “car”— and  he  resented  the  im 
trusion  of  the  snorting,  speeding,  dust-throwing  autoJ 
mobile.  “How  times  do  change !” 

Now  there  are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
low,  medium,  and  high  priced  motor  cars  owned  by  the 
farmers  themselves;  they  have  conquered  their  foolish 
prejudices  and  decided  to  avail  themselves  of  the  many 
advantages  of  the  hated  “devil  wagons.” 

The  farmer  of  the  hard-working,  economical  type  is 
not  likely  to  spend  $1,000  or  more  for  an  automobile, 
unless  it  brings  him  in  return  a  noticeable  increase 
in  his  income  or  in  some  other  way  adds  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  farming,  which  in  the  long  run  would,  so 
to  say,  pay  for  the  expense  of  running  it.  That  there 
are  such  advantages  admits  of  no  denial ;  for  not 
only  does  the  automobile  on  a  farm  “pay  for  its  own 
upkeep”  in  actual  money  earned,  but  it  has  changed 
worthless  farms  into  well-paying  investments  whose 
value  is  augmented  from  year  to  year,  as  roads 
improve  and  motor  cars  grow  more  dependable. 

It  is  a  statement  easily  proved  by  painstaking  in¬ 
vestigation  that  the  motor  car,  directly  and  indirectly, 
has  been  the  main  cause  of  the  recent  wonderful  devel¬ 
opment  and  transformation  in  the  Western  and  Middle 
Western  States,  on  ranches  and  cotton  plantations  in 
the  South,  and  in  the  vast  virgin  fields  of  western 
Canada.  It  was  the  automobile,  and  nothing  else,  that 
ga\  e  the  initial  impulse  to  the  world-wide  movement  for 
better  roads,  which  movement  in  this  country  recently 
culminated  in  the  setting  aside  of  two  “good  roads 
days”  by  the  chief  executives  of  two  of  the  Central 
States,  during  which  citizens  of  all  classes,  from 
banker  to  day  laborer,  worked  on  the  public  roads 
of  the  State. 

To  trace  the  influence  of  the  motor  car  in  the 
farmer’s  daily  life  would  be  a  waste  of  space  and 
effort.  Every  person  of  average  intelligence  can  im¬ 
agine  the  advantages  which  a  family  living  fifteen  or 
thirty  miles  from  a  town  or  city  obtains  from  the  use 
of  a  motor  car.  Thirty  miles  means  an  hour’s  spin  for 
a  modern  car;  it  means  a  day’s  hard  work  for  a  team 
of  horses.  It  is,  however,  in  the  wonderful  increase 
of  the  value  of  the  farm  lands  along  improved  roads 
that  the  great  advantage  of  the  motor  car  to  the 
farmer  is  found. 

In  its  propaganda  for  hotter  roads  the  automobile 
has  pro-  the  salvation  of  thousands  of  farmers  who 
oke  out  a  precarious  existence  along 
s,  where  their  produce  was  a  “drug  on 


The  automobile  has  raised  the  value  of  farm 
lands,  increased  the  productiveness  of  the 
tilled  ground  and  halted  the  rush  of  the  young 
folks  from  the  farms  to  the  now  familiar  city 

the  market”  and  the  exchange  of  the  social  amenities 
wRh  ‘neighbors”  (ten  miles  away)  a  dreaded  task, 
lore  farms  have  been  abandoned  by  active  men  and 
vomen  because  of  loneliness  than  is  generally  believed  ; 
the  lack  of  social  intercourse  has  proved  a  stronger 
factor  in  many  cases  than  the  sterility  of  the  ground. 
Productive  farms  have  been  left  to  neglect  and  ruin 
because  the  roads  were  so  poor  that  a  trip  to  the  city, 
or  even  to  the  country  store  in  the  nearest  small  vil¬ 
lage,  was  an  experience  to  be  classed  with  the  hard¬ 
est  work. 

It  has  been  said  in  this  connection  that  good  roads 
would  have  come  even  if  there  had  been  no  automo¬ 
biles.  Perhaps  this  is  true ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  improvement  would  have  taken  centuries  instead 
of  decades. 

The  average  human  being  is  loath  to  assimilate 
abstract  truths,  and  the  average  farmer  is  unable 
to  grasp  the  connection  between  horse  efficiency 
and  good  roads,  or  horse  inefficiency  and  bad  roads. 
But  if  the  same  farmer  sits  behind  the  steering 
wheel  of  a  medium-powered  gasoline  car,  he  immediately 
appreciates  the  saving  in  power  and  in  money  which 
the  good  roads  produce.  It  does  not  take  much  of  an 
argument  to  prove  to  such  a  farmer  that  a  horse  feels 
the  effect  of  bad  roads  on  the  buckboard  just  the  same 
as  a  gasoline  motor  feels  the  drag  of  poor  roads  on  the 
rubber-shod  wheels  of  the  automobile.  Once  he  gets 
that  far  in  his  views  on  good  roads  it  takes  very  little 
to  turn  him  into  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  good- 
roads  propaganda,  even  to  the  extent  of  subscribing 
a  handsome  sum  for  his  county’s  share. 

Revolution  Wrought  by  Motor  Traffic 

THE  United  States  Office  of  Public  Roads,  in  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  impress  the  rural  population  with  the 
economical  advantages  of  better  roads,  relates  the  case 
of  a  farmer  in  Sullivan  County,  Tennessee,  who  twice 
had  occasion  to  haul  barbed  wire  for  his  farm  from 
Bristol  to  Kingsport,  a  distance  of  twenty-three  miles. 
In  1908  he  carried  a  maximum  load  of  500  pounds  on 
a  wagon  drawn  by  two  horses;  he  required  three  days 
to  make  the  round  trip.  To  haul  one  ton  of  the  wire 
he  needed  twelve  days,  paying  $.3  a  day  for  man  and 
team,  at  a  total  expense  of  $36.  After  the  road  had 
been  improved  with  the  money  obtained  from  automo¬ 
bile  license  fees,  his  team  could  easily  draw  a  ton  load 
and  make  a  round  trip  in  two  days  at  a  total  cost  of  $6 
per  ton. 

Another  instance  reported  from  Crosby,  Tex.,  is  sig¬ 
nificant.  There  a  shell  road  was  built  for  one  mile  out 
of  town.  A  farmer  living  four  miles  from  the  town 
came  in  with  a  team  of  two  mules  and  loaded  on  his 
wagon  at  the  railroad  station  two  tons  of  wire  fencing. 

A<  flic  end  of  the  improved  shell  road,  on  his  return, 
he  was  compelled  to  throw  off  3,000  pounds  of  the 
wire.  He  then  hitched  two  additional  mules  to  haul 


1.000  pounds  over  the  three 
remaining  miles  of  unim¬ 
proved  road.  This  man 
had  to  make  three  more 
trips  for  the  remaining 
3.000  pounds  of  wire,  and 
it  required  his  time  from 
ten  o’clock  one  morning 
till  eleven  o’clock  the  next 
morning  to  finish  the 
hauling.  If  the  improved  road  had  extended  the  full 
four  miles  to  his  farm,  the  original  team  of  two  mules 
would  have  brought  the  two  tops  of  wire  to  his  home 
in  two  hours. 

In  “Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  505,”  Paul  D.  Sargent, 
acting  director  of  the  Office  of  Public  Roads,  has 
this  to  say  of  the  importance  of  automobile  trans¬ 
portation  to  the  farmer,  and  particularly  to  such 
farmers  as  rely  on  sales  of  garden  or  farm  produce  in 
near-by  towns.  “In  moving  products  of  all  kinds  from 
the  field  to  the  consumer  it  is  clear  that  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  transportation  charges  is  most  imperative 
on  the  country  road.  During  the  past  ten  years  re¬ 
markable  changes  in  highway  transportation  have 
been  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  the  motor 
vehicle.  The  motor  car  was  first  regarded  as  an 
expensive  luxury,  but  it  has  now  become  an  economic 
necessity. 

It  is  impossible,  at  the  present  time,  to  place  an 
upper  limit  upon  the  use  of  the  motor  vehicle  for  any 
purpose.  It  is  the  most  potent  influence  that  has 
reached  the  road  problem  since  macadam.  The 
adaptability  of  the  automobile  and  motor  truck  is 
almost  unlimited,  and  the  farmers,  particularly  those 
of  the  West  and  Middle  West,  have  been  quick  to  rec¬ 
ognize  it.  In  handling  milk  and  cream  the  motor  truck 
has  become  especially  useful  and  has  extended  land 
areas  available  for  profitable  dairying.” 

In  this  “extension  of  the  area  for  profitable  farm¬ 
ing  lies  the  crux  of  the  whole  motor-car  influence. 

M  hen  a  team  of  horses  is  the  only  communication 
available  between  a  farm  and  the  nearest  railroad 
station,  the  latter  must  not  be  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
miles  away.  Perishable  produce  cannot  be  trans¬ 
ported  over  a  longer  distance*  by  a  team  and  arrive 
at  the  railroad  station  in  a  condition  making  it  worth 
while  to  carry  it  by  train  to  the  larger  cities.  The 
value  of  land,  lying  more  than  ten  miles  from  a  rail¬ 
road  station,  is  therefore  much  less  per  acre  than  one 
lying  within  an  area  of  ten-miles  radius,  of  which  the 
station  is  the  center.  The  installation  of  a  motor  car, 
even  of  the  pleasure  type,  at  once  doubles  and  even 
triples  the  length  of  the  radius,  bringing  the  former 
outcasts”  into  the  “charmed  circle”  of  profifable 
farming,  simply  by  reducing  the  time  necessary  to 
reach  the  railroad  station,  and  allowing  larger  loads 
to  be  transported  at  one  trip,  f  Pleasure  cars  of  a 
convertible  type  are  sold  in  great Ymmbers  to  farmers, 
the  passenger  body  being  made  removable  and  a  truck 
body  substituted  when  necessary.  The  pleasure  car 
itself  may  be  used  to  carry  the  family  to  the  sta- 

,or  /,?  thc  city’  whi1e  a  regular  produce  wagon  is 
hitched  onto  its  rear  axle.  A  loaded  motor  car 
will  draw  another  loaded  wagon  that  would  stagger 
the  average  horse  team. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  opportunity  in  mar¬ 
keting.  In  this  the  telephone  and  the  motor  car  have 
done  wonders  for  a  number  of  farmers  in  the  cotton 
be  t,  and  prosperity  now  reigns  where  three  years  ago 
a  bare  living  was  made.  Taking  an  average  occur¬ 
rence  during  the  cotton  harvest,  or  immediately  after¬ 
ward,  let  it  be  supposed  that  two  farmers  are  living 
at  equal  distances  from  the  cotton  market,  one  of 
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How  Many  Hides  Has  a  Cow? 


/eou  PUNTRs  For  Automobiles 

VlABRIKOiy'  CRAFTSMAN  QUALITY 

-  Furniture 

RtC.U.  g.  PAT.  OFF. 

Is  Guaranteed  Superior  to  Coated  Split 

Its  base  is  a  specially  woven,  very  strong  cotton  cloth. ,i '^'clcnh'6  Eloth  at 
splits  is  a  thick,  pulpy  piece  of  flesh  much  weaker  han  the  doth  Botfly 
„drh  nrirt  fi  »  the  same  materials.  Both  are  emoosseu  u  K 


loubt  which  is  better,  compare  the  “split”  upholstery  of  a  low-pncea 
with  the  Fabrikoid  upholstery  of  another,  after  six  months  w  ej  , 
of  America’s  largest  makers  of  automobiles  have  been  upholstering 
,nt  Fabrikoid  for  two  years,  with  entire  satisfaction  to  the  trade  and 
All  makers  of  low  and  medium  priced  cars  will  soon  go  to  artihcia 
,.A1‘  T_:.  i  .m  and  consent  to  discard  coated  splits  for 
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lias  a  motor  truck  and  the  other  horses.  They 
learn  both  at  the  same  time  by  telephone  that  cotton 
has  advanced  in  price  .$1  per  bale.  The  farmer  with¬ 
out  an  automobile  can  haul  but  one  bale  of  cotton 
with  his  team  of  horses  over  poor  roads,  while  the 
other  farmer,  because  he  has  a  motor  car,  can  haul 
ten  bales  with  comparative  ease,  especially  if  he 
hangs  a  “trailer”  to  his  truck.  The  rise  in  price 
of  cotton  meant  a  profit  of 
$1  to  the  man  with  the 
horse  team ;  it  meant  one 
of  $10  to  the  farmer  who 
owned  a  motor  vehicle. 

In  some  parts  of  the 
State  of  Maryland  farm¬ 
ing  had  reached  a  period 
of  desultory  working 
■a  b  o  u  t  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  and 
few  new  settlers  appeared 
to  take  the  place  of  those 
who  had  emigrated  to  more 
western  States.  The  price 
of  farm  lands  fell  to  a  point 
where  a  good-sized  estate 
could  be  bought  for  a 
couple  of  thousand  dollars. 

About  four  years  ago  the 
Maryland  Automobile  Club, 
in  conjunction  with  other 
automobile  associations,  be¬ 
gan  a  Campaign  for  better 
roads  in  the  State.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  the  work,  as  re¬ 
flected  in  the  prices  obtained 
for  farms  situated  along 
the  improved  stretches  of 
road  is  shown  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  few  figures  compiled  by  Lawrence  I.  Hughes 
Chief  of  Economics  in  the  Office  of  Public  Roads: 


outlay  in  money.  The  money  brought  into  the  summer- 
resort  districts  and  country  hotels  by  motoring  tourists 
ultimately  finds  its  way  to  the  farmers  in  that  sec¬ 
tion,  while  the  general  increase  in  business  in  the 
count i  y  stores  acts  as  a  boom  in  raising  the  prices  of 
real  estate  all  around.  Many  of  the  well-to-do  motor¬ 
ists  discover  on  such  trips  delightful  spots  on  which 
to  erect  a  country  house  or  in  which  to  spend  their 


and  nothing  else 


A  smooth  highway  in  Illinois.  “It  is  the  automobile 
that  gave  the  initial  impulse  to  the  world-wide  movement  for  better  roads  ” 


Price 

Price 

Owner 

Acres 

1909 

1912 

Increase 

Geo.  B.  Shay . 

.  139 

$3,500 

$6,000 

72% 

Susan  M.  Alsop _ 

.  420 

6,000 

8,250 

37% 

Tommy  Todd . 

.  110 

1,500 

2,000 

33% 

Mrs.  Edgar  Wallace, 

.  475 

5,000 

12,500 

150% 

Thos.  .1.  Price . 

.  357 

2.800 

4,400 

60% 

Win.  Thornburn . 

.  126 

3,000 

10,000 

333% 

In  the  fall  of  1913  motor  trucks  saved  the  1914  crop 
of  2,000,000  acres  of  Kansas  wheat  lands.  The  long 
droughts  of  June,  July,  and  August  had  rendered  the 
fields  too  hard  for  plowing  with  horsepower.  Special 
trains  were  chartered,  delivering  hundreds  of  motor 
tractors  and  trucks  to  the  farmers,  when  the  rain 
finally  broke  the  long  drought,  and  more  than  4,000,000 
acres  were  plowed  and  tilled  by  them  alone.  With 
s  0.000  mules  and  horses,  which  is  the  total  number  of 
farm  animals  available  in  that  State,  Kansas  could 
have  plowed  less  than  5,000,000  acres— that  is  to  say, 
2.000,000  acres  less  than  her  normal  quantity.  The 
motor  trucks  and  tractors,  however,  enabled  the 
farmers  to  crowd  an  immense  amount  of  work  into  a 
few  days  and  to  complete  the  preparatory  work  for 
seeding  before  the  end  of  October.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  exact  money  value  to  Kansas  farmers 
that  the  tractors  saved ;  for  on  the  hard  ground  the 
plowing  by  mules  or  horses  would  have  been  entirely 
insufficient  for  the  needs  of  next  year’s  crops. 

That  the  automobile  is  really  the  greatest  benefactor 
of  the  farmer  through  its  insistent  demand  for  better 
roads  is  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  given  thought 
to  the  matter.  That  the  revenues  obtained  from  auto¬ 
mobile  licenses  can  be  considered  an  important  asset 
to  the  State — one  which  can  be  capitalized  in  advance — 
is  shown  by  the  action  which  the  1913  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maine  took  early  last  summer.  The  new 
law  passed  by  it  provides  for  an  issue  of  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $2,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
State  roads.  These  roads  are  to  be  built  entirely  by 
the  State  and  are  to  be  maintained  by  the  State. 
Maintenance  charges  levied  against  those  towns  in 
which  the  roads  are  maintained  shall  be  the  actual 
cost  up  to  and  not  exceeding  $60  per  mile.  The  inter¬ 
est  on  the  bonds  and  the  retirement  fund  is  to  be 
derived  entirely  from  the  automobile  revenues.  The 
schedule  of  charges  for  registering  and  licensing  of 
cars  and  drivers  has  been  determined  for  several  years 
in  advance  and  will  produce  a  sufficient  annual  income 
for  the  purpose  desired.  The  bonds  are  to  run  for 
forty-one  years  and  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per 
cent.  Tinder  this  plan  not  more  than  $2,000,000  can  lie 
outstanding  at  any  one  time,  and  not  more  than  $500,- 
000  can  be  issued  in  any  one  year. 

Farmers  in  districts  which  have  natural  beauties  to 
attract  motor  parties  at  first  resented  the  intrusion  of 
the  automobile.  Soon,  however,  they  began  to  realize 
a  growing  demand  for  fresh  farm  produce  on  the  part 
of  the  hotel  owners  and  summer  resorts.  Thousands 
of  automobile  parties  visit  such  places  each  season, 
and  their  members  are  accustomed  to  demand  the 
best  obtainable  and  to  pay  handsomely  for  good  food. 
As  a  result,  the  neighboring  farmers  have  given  up 
trying  t'  w  “staple”  crops  and  have  devoted  them¬ 
ing  of  vegetables  and  berries,  which 
income  with  a  comparatively  small 


entire  summer  season,  and  the  presence  of  rich  fam¬ 
ilies  in  the  neighborhood  of  any  farm  tends  to  make 
that  farm  more  valuable — for  reasons  too  intricate  to 
analyze  in  the  scope  of  this  article. 

The  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  announces  that 
during  1912  more  than  25.000  motor  parties  from  other 
States  visited  Colorado,  spending  more  than  $12,000,- 
000  in  the  latter  State.  E.  A.  Perkins,  owner  of  a  coun¬ 
try  inn  on  the  Valley  Pike,  near  Martinsburg,  W.  Va., 
reports  that  during  the  summer  season  an  average  of 
ten  motor  parties  stop  daily  at  his  place.  Much  of  the 
money  spent  by  the  forty  to  fifty  persons  in  these  cars 
goes  to  the  surrounding  farms  for  supplying  the  inn 
with  butter  and  vegetables. 

Wayne  County  in  Michigan,  which  probably  sees 
more  automobiles  than  any  other  rural  district,  has 
just  completed  a  series  of  concrete  roads  which  are  the 
envy  of  the  country.  They  seem  to  bear  up  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  under  the  heavy  motor  traffic,  and  other 
roads  are  to  be  constructed  on  the  same  system  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  value  of  a  well- 
built  concrete  road  to  a  farm  is  almost  incalculable. 
There  are  also  advantages  connected  with  the  auto- 
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A  shady  road  near  Savannah,  Ga.  :  widened  and  much 
improved  since  autoists  have  speeded  over  Southern  courses 

mobile  in  farm  life  which  cannot  be  measured  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  cents.  Better  schools  have  been  erected 
in  some  districts,  maintained  by  a  sort  of  cooperation. 
Children  living  far  from  the  new  large  schools  are 
brought  there  at  public  expense  in  huge  motor  busses, 
while  a  large  number  of  children  now  are  riding  to 
their  sehoolliouses  in  their  parents’  motor  cars,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  light,  cheap  cars  so  much  favored  by 


country  folk.  The  elder  brother  or  the  father  gets 
ready  for  his  trip  to  the  city,  or  for  an  inspection  trip 
in  the  little  touring  car  or  runabout  and  bundles  the 
youngsters  in  the  tonneau.  They  arrive  at  school 
quickly  and  not  tired  out  by  miles  of  walking  along  bad 
loads.  Many  a  boy  lias  lost  valuable  schooling  because 
of  the  miserable  roads  and  bad  weather  prevailing  in 
his  home  county;  and  girls  have  been  known  to  lose  as 

much  as  six  weeks  on  ac¬ 
count  of  impassable  roads. 

Carrying  the  scheme  of 
cooperation  and  consolida¬ 
tion  further,  there  is  a 
marked  tendency  at  the 
present  time  in  country  dis¬ 
tricts  to  consider  the  con¬ 
solidated  school  as  a  social 
and  intellectual  center  of 
the  neighborhood.  The 
meeting  rooms  in  these 
large  sehoolhouses  serve  as 
gathering  places  for  public 
meetings ;  the  school  motor 
busses,  and  even  the  old- 
fashioned  “hay  wagons,” 
are  pressed  into  service 
hauling  farmers  and  their 
wives  to  grange  meetings, 
lectures ,  entertainments, 
and  to  evening  classes  in 
advanced  instruction.  Such 
a  school  must  be  readily 
accessible  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  it  is  not  un¬ 
usual  to  see  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  touring  cars  of  all 
sizes  and  makes  gathered 
around  the  schoolhouse 
on  an  entertainment  evening. 

The  hitching  post,  which  is  still  seen  in  the  Western 
towns,  now  presents  a  forlorn  appearance  on  market 
•days,  the  horse-drawn  wagon  being  far  outnumbered 
by  the  motor  car.  Registration  figures  in  the  various 
States  show  that  more  than  500,000  automobiles  are 
owned  and  driven  by  farmers  and  villagers — proving 
conclusively  that  the  modern  farmer  has  not  been  slow 
to  recognize  the  value  of  the  motor  car  on  the  farm} 
Careful  observers  of  economics  have  noticed  during 
the  past  five  years  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  migra¬ 
tion  to  the  cities.  Motor  cars  and  motorcycles  have 
‘brought  the  farmer  of  to-day  into  rapid  communication 
with  the  outside  world,  and  rural  free  delivery  has 
taken  full  advantage  of  the  motor  as  a  vehicle  pro¬ 
peller.  The  letter  carrier  of  Kansas  and  Indiana 
country  districts  comes  to  the  farmers’  doors  astride  a 
motorcycle,  or  sitting  behind  the  steering  wheel  of  a 
little  runabout,  packed  high  with  parcel-post  packages. 

And  to  cap  it  all,  there  is  the  increase  of  activity, 
gain  in  bodily  health  and  in  optimism,  which  have  been 
the  experience  of  many  farmers.  This  subject  cannot 
be  covered  more  convincingly  than  by  quoting,  liter¬ 
ally,  the  letter  of  E.  C.  Edwards,  an  Illinois  farmer,  to 
the  editor  of  his  favorite  farm  paper : 

“My  wife  and  daughter  had  been  ailing  for  years. 
We  had  tried  all  sorts  of  medicines,  ‘cures,’  and  doc¬ 
tors.  They  cost  awfully,  but  did  no  good.  The  whole 
family  became  discouraged.  It  took  the  spunk  all  out 
of  me  to  see  the  womenfolks  dragging  through  each 
day  in  such  a  forlorn  way.  None  of  us  were  happy, 
life  was  hard,  work  piled  up. 

“We  were  going  backward  in  more  ways  than  one, 
although  we  stuck  close  to  our  work  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  home  and  never  went  anywhere. 

“Finally  I  got  desperate  and  bought  an  automobile. 
Never  said  a  word  about  it  until  I  drove  into  the  yard 
with  the  new  car. 

“My !  how  my  wife  did  scold  me  for  my  extrava¬ 
gance.  She’d  never  ride  in  it ;  we  couldn’t  afford  it,  etc. 

“I  made  no  back  talk,  but  after  a  few  days’  use  of 
that  machine  around  the  farm,  carrying  milk  to  the 
depot,  doing  twice  the  business  in  half  the  time,  my 
daughter  ‘felt  well  enough’  to  take  a  ride  in  it. 

“I  drove  slowly  and  carefully  until  she  got  a  little 
used  to  it,  then  I  showed  her  how  that  car  could  go ! 

“When  we  got  home  she  rushed  into  the  house  full 
of  excitement  and  enthusiasm ;  hugged  and  kissed  her 
mother  and  cried :  ‘Oh,  it’s  glorious ;  you  simply  must 
go  out  in  our  car !’  And  with  the  accent  on  the  ‘our’ ! 

“After  a  few  rides  my  wife  liked  it  as  well  as  my 
daughter,  and  since  then  the  whole  family  has  driven 
out  almost  every  day  or  evening,  if  only  for  a  short 
run.  Getting  outdoors,  breathing  fresh  air,  seeing  new 
scenes  and  faces,  creating  new  interests  along  with 
sharp  appetites,  has  cured  both  wife  and  daughter  and 
made  a  new  man  out  of  me!  We  all  feel  life  is  worth 
living  after  all ;  work  goes  along  better  in  house  and 
field ;  we  are  making  money  and  are  prospering  in 
every  way.  Not  a  dollar  has  gone  for  medicines  or 
doctors  since  I  bought  my  automobile  three  years  ago. 

“I  understand  now  what  the  physician  meant  who 
bewailed  to  a  fellow  doctor:  ‘When  an  automobile 
comes  into  the  home  the  doctor  goes  out !’ 

“It's  true!” 

Health,  wealth,  optimism,  and  a  brighter  future — 
these  have  been  the  gift  of  the  automobile  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer. 
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Old  Man  Mileage 

gives  the  real 
facts  about  tires 
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O^rlijuek  ;  b«  n.  Ite^l^rCo.,  Ohio 


“Years  and  years  ago  when  pneumatics  were  in  their  infancy  men  began 
to  recognize  me.  Old  Man  Mileage,  as  .he  SUPREME  JUDGE  o  a  nres 
value  When  they  came  to  me,  I  told  them  all— manufacturers,  dealers  an 
car  owners-that  without  QUALITY,  good  mileage  is  impossible. 

“Thousands  of  tires  have  I  traveled  with,  from  th?ir  cradles  to  their  graves, 
and  to  those  that  lacked  QUALITY,  trouble  came  rap, dly,  came  surely. 

t  .  r  »L  _  _ _ — « 

“Think  of  what  a  pneumatic  tire  must 
do.  It  must  harness  a  column  of  com¬ 


pressed  air  to  the  rim  of  the  wheel.  It 
must  cushion  the  car  against  every  road 
shock.  It  must  transmit  twenty,  forty,  sixty 
horse-power  to  the  road,  and  hold 
back  tons  and  tons  of  speeding 
steel.  It  must  combat  twists  and 
side  thrusts  that  would  wreck 
the  mightiest  oak.  It  is  con¬ 
stantly  besieged  from  within,  from 
without. 

“Surely  it  takes  real 
QUALITY  for  a  tire  to  live  to 
a  good  old  mileage  under  these 
gruelling  conditions. 

“To  make  matters  worse, 
one  part,  the  carcass  (or  fabric 
as  some  call  it)  must  bear  most 
of  the  burden.  It  is  the  Quality 
of  material  and  workmanship  in 
the  carcass  that  makes  the  tire 
responsive  and  enables  it  to 
before 


REPUBLIC  BLACK¬ 
LINE  RED  INNER  TUBE 


stand  up 
the  writhing, 
twisting,  pulling  of  tons 
and  tons.  The  car¬ 
cass  is  the  soul  as  well 
as  the  body  of  the 
tire. 

“Then  think  of 
the  grinding  and  grat¬ 
ing,  the  pulling  and 


tearing  that  the  protector  of  the  carcass, 
the  tread,  must  stand.  It  takes  real  rub¬ 
ber  and  real  design  to  satisfy  Old  Man 
Mileage,  here. 

“And  the  inner  tube,  too,  now  hot,  now 
cold  between  bending  and  bounc¬ 
ing  fabric  on  one  side  and  hot 
compressed  air  on  the  other  here 
is  real  need  for  real  rubber  real 
rubber  of  QUALITY  prepared 
by  experts. 

“It  is  a  threadbare  saying 
— the  best  is  always  the  cheap¬ 
est — but  it  is  true  of  tires  more 
than  anything  else  I  know  of. 
It  means  as  much  to  the  man 
who  sells  tires  as  to  the  man  who 
buys  them.  It  changes  losses  to 
profits,  and  frowns  to  smiles. 

“The  manufacturer,  the 
dealer,  and  the  car  owner  who 
look  thousands  of  miles  ahead, 
will  some  day  have  thousands  of  miles  of 
service  to  look  back  on. 

“QUALITY!  QUALITY!  I  tell 

you  I  am  a  stranger  where  it  does  not  exist. 


UBUC  , 


TO 


you 


EVERY  MAN  WHO  BUYS 
TIRES:— 

Get  in  touch  with  Old  Man  Mileage 
he  has  an  interesting  proposition  to  make 
Address 


REPUBLIC 

“WAY”  TREAD 


Care  of  THE  REPUBLIC  RUBBER  CO., 
Youngstown,  Ohio 
Branches  and  agencies  in  the  principal  cities 


f 
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REPUBLIC 

StAgWD 

TREAD 
PAT  SEPT.  15.22. 
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OLD  MAN  MILEAGE 
SAYS:- 

“The  original  effective  non-skid 

tire,  The  REPUBLIC  STAGGARD 
TREAD,  is  the  best  QUALITY  tire 
I  know  of.  It  has  a  carcass  that  pos¬ 
sesses  wonderful  responsiveness  and  stands 
more  punishment  than  any  other.  It 
has  a  patented  tread,  imitated  by  many, 
equalled  by  none.  Of  the  inner  tubes, 
the  Republic  Black-Line  Red  Inner 
Tube  is  Old  Man  Mileage's  favorite. 
And  for  light  cars,  the  Republic  W  M 
Tread  Tire,  cannot  be  equalled. 
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The  traveler  sees  many  markers  like  this  along  the  Lincoln  Way  in  Illinois  In  the  Nevada  desert,  where  the  route  is  a  mere  trail  across  the  wilderness 
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THE  Lincoln  Highway  was  a  3,400-mile  dream 
— an  imaginary  line  across  the  map  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco.  That  was  sixteen  months 
ago.  To-day  it  is  a  great  transcontinental  thor¬ 
oughfare — the  longest  in  the  world--over  which 
tourists  may  travel  from  coast  to  coast  in  safety 
and  comfort.  It  has  the  direct  financial  sup¬ 
port  of  good-road  enthusiasts  in  all  the  States; 
hundreds  of  miles  of  it  are  receiving  special 
attention  from  State,  county,  or  municipal  highway 
authorities,  and  the  problem  of  its  beautification  has 
been  taken  up  by  three  national  organizations  with  an 
esthetic  interest  in  civic  affairs.  And  in  the  near 
future  the  Lincoln  Way  will  be  an  ideal  hard- 
surface  road  all  the  way  from  the  Hudson  River 
to  San  Francisco  Bay- — the  pride  of  the  nation, 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  twentieth  century,  and 
the  greatest  monument  ever  dedicated  to  a  na¬ 
tional  hero. 

The  success  of  the  plan  is  largely  due  to  Carl  G. 
Fisher  of  Indianapolis,  originator  of  the  idea,  and 
the  other  prominent  men  who  constitute  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Highway  Association.  They  knew  exactly 
what  they  were  about  when  they  put  their  project 
before  the  public.  They  selected  the  route  with 
due  regard  to  economy  of  mileage,  attractiveness 
of  scenery,  the  condition  of  established  ways,  the 
cost  of  improving  bad  roads  and  building  new 
ones,  and.  most  important  of  all,  the  number  of 
people  to  be  materially  benefited.  The  Lincoln 
Way  traverses  eleven  States — New  Jersey,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Ohio.  Indiana,  Illinois.  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Wyoming,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  California— and 
runs  through  Jersey  City,  Newark,  Trenton, 
Philadelphia,  Lancaster,  Pittsburgh,  Canton.  Mans¬ 
field,  Fort  Wayne,  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  Omaha, 
Cheyenne,  Reno,  Carson  City,  Sacramento,  Stock- 
ton,  and  Oakland,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  other 
important  places.  The  route  is  within  easy  reach 
of  more  cities  and  towns  than  it  passes  through. 

And  the  benefits  to  the  farming  regions  along  the 
line  will  exceed  by  far  the  cost  of  the  road’s  im¬ 
provement  and  maintenance. 

After  proclaiming  the  route,  Mr.  Fisher  and  his 
associates  in  the  Lincoln  Highway  Association 
started  a  publicity  campaign,  telling  the  people 
what  the  plan  meant  and  appealing  for  individual 
contributions.  The  press  of  (his  country  and  Canada 
was  almost  unanimous  in  its  endorsement  of  the  idea, 
and  the  promptness  with  which  individuals  and  busi¬ 
ness  concerns  responded  to  the  call  for  funds  was 
more  encouraging  than  even  tin* 
ambitious  founders  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  expected  it  to  be.  In 
the  first  year  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  existence  tpl5H.T0H.10  in 
cash,  materials,  and  advertising 
space  was  contributed.  Of 
that  sum  $4X, 402.7(1  in  cash  and 
most  of  the  advertising  space 
have  been  used. 

Of  course  the  larger  part  of 
the  work  of  improving  and 
beautifying  the  road  must  be 
done  by  the  constituted  high¬ 
way  authorities  of  the  States, 
counties,  cities,  and  villages 
traversed.  The  role  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Highway  Association  is 
that  of  an  auxiliary. 

That  the  States  and  local 
communities  can  be  depended 
upon  to  do  their  share  of  the 
work  is  indicated  by  what  has 
already  been  done.  The  old 
Newark  Plank  Road,  which  runs 
across  New  Jersey,  has  been  renamed  “Lincoln  High¬ 
way”  for  ils  entire  length.  It  was  well  improved  be¬ 
fore  the  T  in  Highway  Association  selected  it  as  a 
mtinental  route.  Cliambersburg  and 
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Lancaster.  Pa.,  have  renamed  their  streets,  while  in 
Ohio  forty-two  miles,  the  entire  distance  across  Colum¬ 
biana  County,  have  been  officially  redesignated. 

The  Buckeye  State’s  link  is  probably  the  best  in  the 


Five  counties  in  Iowa  spent  $140,000  on  the  road 
in  1914,  and  other  counties  are  expected  to  fall  in 
line  as  soon  as  they  have  an  opportunity  to  pass 
upon  the  appropriation  question.  Scores  of  cities 
and  towns  in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Wyoming,  in¬ 
cluding  Cheyenne,  have  officially  renamed  the 
streets  which  form  their  parts  of  the  thoroughfare. 

Smoothing  all  of  the  rough  places  in  the  road 
in  Utah  and  Nevada  in  time  for  next  summer’s 
rush  of  automobile  tourists  to  and  fronj  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Francisco  is  too  big  an  un¬ 
dertaking  for  the  State  and  local  authorities,  and  the 
Lincoln  Highway  Association  itself  has  decided  to  take 
a  hand.  Considerable  funds  are  required  for  this 
work,  and  the  association  is  making  special  appeal 
for  contributions. 

Appropriate  signs  have  been -put  up  along  three- 
fourths  of  the  route,  and  the  association’s  officials 
expect  to  have  the  entire  distance  marked  within 
the  next  three  or  four  months. 


T1 

L  t 


A  motor  truck  crossing  the  continent  stops  at  the  base  of 
the  Ames  monument  to  the  builders  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 


long  thoroughfare.  Of  the  229  miles  from  boundary  to 
boundary,  145  miles  have  been  hard-surfaced  with  con¬ 
crete,  brick,  or  macadam.  It  is  planned  to  improve  the 
rest  of  the  distance  in  the  next  year  or  two.  A  little 
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A  point  in  Nebraska ,  half  way  between  San  Francisco  and  Boston.  The  man  who  painted  the  marker 
must  have  thought  the  Hub  was  more  important  than  New  York,  the  eastern  terminal  of  the  Lincoln  Highway 


further  westward,  in  Indiana,  bond  issues  aggregating 
$27; >,000  have*  been  voted  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Lincoln  Way.  Fort  Wayne  and  SoutliJKend  have  re¬ 
named  their  streets,  as  have  seventeen  downs  in  Illinois. 


Beauty  as  Well  as  Utility 
HE  marking  of  the  Lincoln  Way  will  hardly 
be  completed  when  the  work  of  beautifying 
the  route  will  be  commenced.  The  General  Fed¬ 
eration  of  the  Women’s  Clubs,  which  has  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  over  a  million,  has  voluntarily  assumed 
the  task  of  planting  suitable  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flowers  along  the  road.  At  'the  -federation’s  bien¬ 
nial  convention  last  June  what  is  known  as  the 
Lincoln  Highway  Tree  Planting  Committee  was 
created.  This  committee,  of  which  Mrs.  E.  E. 
Kendall  of  Chicago  is  chairman,  will  be  aided 
directly  by  clubs  everywhere.  Permanently  im¬ 
proved  sections  of  the  line  will  be  the  first  to 
receive  the  attention  of  the  tree  planters. 

The  American  Association  of  Landscape  Archi¬ 
tects,  through  its  president,  Warren  H.  Manning 
of  Boston,  has  volunteered  to  help  select  and  ar¬ 
range  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  along  the  route, 
while  the  designing  of  bridges,  arches,  tablets,  and 
signs  will  be  left  to  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects.  The  latter  organization  is  represented 
in  the  work  by  a  committee  of  three,  headed  by 
Elmer  C.  Jensen  of  Chicago. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  Lincoln  High¬ 
way  Association  are  expecting  a  large  increase  in 
moral  and  financial  support  this  year,  and  have  made 
their  plans  accordingly.  They  are  determined  not  only 
to  improve  the  road  in  the  spaxsely  settled  sections  in 
Utah  and  Ne\  ada  in  time  for  summer  travel  to  and 
from  San  Francisco,  but  to 
achieve  big  results  along  the  en¬ 
tire  route. 

The  organization  is  controlled 
by  men  who  are  accustomed  to 
handling  large  enterprises  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Henry  B.  Joy,  presi¬ 
dent;  Carl  G.  Fisher,  and  Roy 
I>.  Chapin,  vice  presidents;  and 
F.  A.  Seilierling,  Russell  A. 
Alger,  A.  Y.  Gowen,  Paul  II. 
Doming,  and  John  N.  Willys  of 
the  board  of  directors  are  heads 
of  large  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns.  Emory  W.  Clark,  treas¬ 
urer,  is  a  prominent  Detroit 
banker,  and  ex-Senator  Albert 
.1.  Beveridge,  another  director, 
is  recognized  as  a  good  business 
man  as  well  as  statesman.  A. 

It.  l’ardington,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary,  is  best 
known  by  the  public  for  his 
work  for  the  Lincoln  Highway. 
Ue  is  in  charge  of  the 
association’s  headquarters  at  Detroit. 

That  these  men  can  be  trusted  to  carry  their  great 
work  to  completion  seems  to  need  no  better  proof 
than  the  record  of  what  they  already  have  done. 
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each  separated  from  the  other  by  the 


ture  by  bringing  the  farm  and  tne  ary  uu«  . . 

it  has  renewed  the  interest  in  the  road  making  one  of 
the  original  influences  for  better  civilization— it  has 
largely  increased  the  world’s  wealth  and  the  world  s 

pleasure — 

And  yet  in  spite  of  all  this  remarkable  development  the 
automobile  was,  until  a  very  few  years  ago  sadly  ha 
pered  by  crude  methods  of  starting  and  lighting 

Then  came  the  Delco  System— starting,  lighting,  igni¬ 
tion— electricity  adding  the  one  final  touch  to  the  e 
ciency  of  the  gas  driven  car 

T„  ,  fckwr  cWr  months  the  automobile  industry  was 


You  will  find  the  Delco  System  at  the  Automobile  Shows 
as  regular  equipment  on  the 

Cadillac  Hudson 

Buick  Oldsmobile 

Oakland  Stevens-Duryea 

Paterson 


Cartercar 

Jackson 

Westcott 


Cole 

Moon 

Auburn 


■iSxijk" 

Bnifery 
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ILLUSTRATED  BY  RODNEY  THOMSON 


This  is  the  car  that  won’t  go  up  the  hill. 
This  is  the  chauffeur,  jolly  and  fat, 

Who  drives  the  car,  or  tries  to. 

That  won’t  go  up  the  hill. 


This  is  the  salesman,  fair  and  young, 
Smooth  of  manner  and  slick  of  tongue, 
Who  bosses  the  chauffeur,  jolly  and  fat 
Who  drives  the  car,  or  tries  to, 

That  won’t  go  up  the  hill. 


This  is  the  man  with  the  pocketbook 
Who  bought  that  car  for  its  splendid  look 
From  the  salesman,  fair  and  young, 

Smooth  of  manner  and  slick  of  tongue. 
Who  bosses  the  chauffeur,  jolly  and  fat, 
Who  drives  the  car,  or  tries  to, 

That  won’t  go  up  the  hill. 


4  This  is  the  matron,  calm  and  still, 

Quietly  waiting  to  climb  the  hill. 

Gentle  manner  and  pleasant  look, 

Wife  of  the  man  with  the  pocketbook 
Who  bought  that  car  from  the  salesman 
young, 

Smooth  of  manner  and  slick  of  tongue, 

Who  bosses  the  chauffeur  jolly  and  fat. 

Who  drives  the  car,  or  tries  to, 

That  won’t  go  up  the  hill. 


Who  had  never  been  in  a  car  before,  ' 
And  whose  shrieks  of  terror  and  wails  of  woe, 
When  the  car  bucked  up  and  refused  to  go,' 
Brought  a  shudder  and  smiles  forsook 
The  wife  of  the  man  with  the  pocketbook, 
While  the  salesman  turned  and  said  quite  low 
Where  he  wished  that  woman  with  nerves 
would  go. 


This  is  the  maiden,  tall  and  thin, 

Who  told  the  story  that  brought  a  grin 
1  o  the  face  of  the  guest  with  nerves  galore 
Who  had  never  been  in  a  car  before, 

While  merry  peals  of  laughter  shook 
I  he  wife  of  the  man  with  the  pocketbook, 
And  the  chauffeur  smiled  as  he  turned  the 
wheel, 

tried  again  to  climb  the  hill. 


Vkc. 


So  this  is  the  party  whose  united  will 
Was  to  test  that  car  on  the  tollhouse  hill 
At  the  word  of  the  salesman,  fair  and  young, 
Smooth  of  manner  and  slick  of  tongue, 

Who  bosses  the  chauffeur,  jolly  and  fat. 

Who  drives  the  car,  or  tries  to, 

That  won’t  go  up  the  lull. 


EDERAL 


Effective  Decetnbev  1st,  1914 

A  very  material  price  reduction  made 
possible  by  new  and  improved  methods 

The  increasing  demand  during  the  past  two  years  for  “non- 
skid”  automobile  casings  has  lead  to  radically  P 
methods  of  production. 

In  the  Federal  plant  this  progress  has  been  f  “^^C^en 
machinery  has  displaced  ordinary  equipment,  hand  labor  has  Dee 
supplanted  by  mechLiical  devices,  and  new  meth<^s  mtroduced  w^uch 
_ rPiinppH  nur  Droduction  costs  on  RUGGKJJ  1  Kt.AU 


the  following  schedule  of 


Few  Standard  Sizes 


All  other  sizes  correspondingly  reduced, 


^withstanding  this  material  reduction,  the  Quality  ot  reaerai 
JGGED  TREAD  casings  remain  absolutely  unchanged. 

,rf,rn  TREAD  casings  of  Straight-Wall  and  Quick-Detach- 
/eG  CUnchlf  TypDesChavegSDOUBLE  -CABLE  -  B  ASE  Construct.cn. 

Write  for  complete  schedule  of 
prices  to  our  nearest  branch,  or 

EDERAL  RUBBER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  U.  S.  A. 

>  Branches,  Semina  S, Clone  and  D»,MCC.  in  Cl  Principal  CiU* 

Dealers  Everywhere 


FEDERAL  RUBBER  MANpFACTURI N G  COM  PANY 


Size 

Former 

Price 

Reduced 

Price 

30  x  3 

$18.20 

$13.80 

30  x  31/2 

24.30 

18.50 

32  x  3V2 

25.70 

19.70 

31  x  4 

31.55 

25.70 

33  x  4 

33.70 

27.55 

34x4 

34.80 

28.50 

34  x  4V2 

43.10 

38.60 

36  x  4  Y2 

45.65 

40.95 

36  x  5 

55.60 

47.65 

» 
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''HE  man  who  unquestionably 


^  ^  A  %W 


T 

X.  designed  tlie  fi  r  s  t  gasoline 
automobile  in  all  the  w  o  r  1  d 
broods  to-day  in  embittered 
silence  because  the  courts  have 
said  to  him  in  essence:  “Your  in¬ 
vention  is  no  invention.” 

The  mail  who  put  the  first  gas¬ 
oline  automobile  in  motion  upon 
the  streets  of  an  American  city, 
whose  m  a  e  h  i  n  e  won  the  first 
horseless  vehicle  race  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  the  second;  who  also 
won  the  lirst  race  of  the  kind  in 
England,  and  in  that  race  defeated  the  winners  of  the 
world-startling  French  motor  Marathon  of  189(1 — this 
man  is  still  going  up  and  down  the  country  affable, 
courteous,  enthusiastic,  interesting  —  dreaming  his 
plans,  planning  his  achievements,  but  so  far  cheated 
by  tickle  fortune  of  the  rewards  to  which  his  inventive 
genius  and  his  character  as  a  man 
would  seem  to  entitle  him. 

Meanwhile  another,  a  Michigan 
farmer  boy,  who,  disliking  the  smell 
of  a  horse,  had  at  seventeen  years 
made  his  lirst  automobile  from  the 
wheels  and  pitman  rod  of  an  old 
mowing  machine  and  a  little  steam 
boiler,  but  who  was  comparatively 
late  in  building  his  first  gasoline  car, 
has  made  the  greatest  commercial 
success  in  the  automobile  industry 
and  acquired  a  fortune  beyond  the 
dreams  of  Croesus. 

Still  another,  who  took  up  the 
manufacture  of  automobiles  less 
than  seven  years  ago,  has  a  factory 
enlarging  so  rapidly  that  its  walls 
have  never  stopped  building.  In 
them  already  more  than  155,000  cars 
have  been  constructed,  and  this 
seven-year-old  is  to-day  the  second 
largest  manufacturer  in  the  business. 

W  hat  makes  this  drama  of  espe¬ 
cial  interest  now  is  that  the  men 
who  began  the  automobile  are  still 
alive  and  in  their  prime.  They  may 
be  talked  to,  lunched  with,  ridden 
beside,  and  studied.  Some  of  them 
sit  at  the  head  of  the  great  indus¬ 
tries  which  their  genius  has  created. 

They  will  take  you  out  and  show 
you  in  an  odd  corner  of  the  factory 
the  first  car  they  ever  built :  a  toy¬ 
like  contrivance  of  chains  and  scraps  upon  which  their 
eyes  rest  lovingly  and  over  which  their  hands  pass 
with  affectionate  pats,  as  a  mother  fondles  an  infant. 

The  Pioneers 

T>I'T  there  are  the  others— just  as  real  and  just  as 
±J  human— who  got  no  prizes,  who  sit  with  empty 
hands  as  they  tell  you  the  story  of  their  inventions 
and  their  persistences,  of  the  lure  of  false  hopes,  and 
the  final  crushing  disappointments.  These  men,  too, 
were  pioneers;  they,  too,  endured  the  jeers  and  odiums 
and  hardships  of  the  pathfinder,  yet  their  chief  re¬ 
ward  to-day  is  in  the  memory  of  the  tiling  they  tried 
to  do.  They  have  no 
g  r  e  a  t  factories  to 
show  you  and  their 
names  are  not  rated 
in  Itradstreet's  and 
Dun’s.  A  million 
motor  cars  are  hum¬ 
ming  along  the 
highway,  yet  scarce 
one  of  them  all  car¬ 
ries  their  name.  In 
some  instances 
there  is  a  car  that 
bears  the  pioneer’s 
name,  and  yet  the 
man  himself  has  no 
dollar  of  stock  in 
the  conger  n  that 
makes  the  car,  and 
reaps  no  p  e  n  n  y  of 
dividends.  The  sight 

of  Ids  name  upon  the  vehicle  or  on  an  advertising 
placard  is  to  him  only  a  grinning  mockery,  a  bitter 
reminder  of  things  he  would  like  to  forget. 

The  dream  of  the  horseless  carriage  is  old. 
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steam  carriage  designed  by  a  Frenchman  six  years 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed. 

In  England  steam  road  vehicles  early 

attained  what  now  seems  a  surprising 

development.  In  1802  f— «  Oliver  Evans, 


a  Philadelpli 


devised  a 


in 


tassenger-car 


,  ,  H,isfrst  and  on‘y  car:  George  B.  Selden  in  his  “Benzine  Buggy  ” 

of  1  OS,  built  from  his  1879  model.  The  engine  is  shown  in  the  small  photograph  below 


r.ving  steam  engine  and  actually  drove  it  a  distance  of 
ninety  miles  over  the  public  roads  from  Camborne  to 
London,  and  there  placed  it  on  exhibition. 

By  1830  steam  omnibuses  became  almost  common 
and  were  doisg  a  regular  interurban  traffic  in  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  England.  They  were  ponderous  affairs, 
whose  elaborate  appearance  astonishes  us  to-day! 
However,  when  their  design  and  operation  threatened 
to  become  a  craze,  the  provincial-minded,  horse-loving 
Englishman  who  wanted  his  turnpikes  for  his  hacks, 
his  hunters  and  himself  rose  up  in  wrath  against  the 
hissing,  trundling  monsters.  Enormous  tolls  were 
assessed  against  horseless  vehicles;  they  were  forbid¬ 
den  to  exceed  a  speed  of  four 
miles  an  hour,  and  it  was  re¬ 
quired  that  a  man  on  foot , 
carryiny  a  red  flag,  should 
precede  each  fire-breathing 
behemoth.  Thus  were  all  self- 
propelled  passenger  vehicles 
effectually  banished  from  the 
turnpikes  of  Britain. 

In  America  occasional  steam 
vehicles  cropped  up  all  the 
way  along  the  century.  As 
early  as  1835  two  different 
New  England  men  were  pro¬ 
posing  electricity  as  motive 
power  for  road  vehicles,  but 
the  problem  of  successful  road 
locomotion  lagged  unsolved,  so 
that  it  is  within  our  own 
memory  that  the  curtain  rises 
on  the  beginning  of  the  begin- 
The  stage  for  the  prologue  is 


Homer  sang  of  a  car  that  should  speed  without  a 
horse. 

For  seven  centuries  men  have  been  trying  to  devise 
such  a  vehicle.  One  early  attempt  was  to  run  by 
clockwork,  but  though  it  made  demonstrations  before 
a  king,  the  clock  never  struck  the  hour  of  its  prac¬ 
tical  performance.  In  Paris  to-day  may  be  seen  a 


B.  Selden,  a 


you  in 


ning  of  the  automobile, 
quickly  set : 

Time — The  middle  seventies 

Place — Rochester,  N.  Y. 

T)  ra  m  a  tin  persona — G  eorge 
attorney. 

Scene-  A  little  shop  in  the  basement  of  his  father’s 
house.  The  young  man  is  discovered  at  work  before 
a  bench  with  all  sorts  of  odd  shapes  of  pipes  and 
tubes  and  cylinders  upon  it.  lie  has  a  professional 
rather  than  a  mechanical,  air.  He  is  not  clever  with 


his  tools,  but  his  lips  are  pursed 
obstinately  and  his  black,  pierc¬ 
ing  eyes  seem  to  look  the  rebelli¬ 
ous  metals  through  and  through, 
as  if  magicianlike  he  saw  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  the  jumbled  scraps 
before  him  and  would  compel 
them  to  their  best. 

Selden  was  an  individualist. 
He  went  his  own  way  stubbornly. 
At  Yale  he  made  a  record  for 
nothing  but  indifference  to  a  J 1 
studies  save  mechanics.  Tradi- 
Bon  recalls  but  one  good  recita- 
mn,  and  that  was  when  an  instructor  asked  Selden  a 

tTe  texffb  TUt,  T,‘trir  batterieS-  "^1  >'«t  know 

tlu  textbook,  but  lie  knew  batteries,  and  broke  out  in 

a  monologue  that  was  a  history  of  the  subject,  and  so 
comprehensive  and  accurate  as  to  win  a  gasp  of  won¬ 
der  from  Ins  professor  and  a  round  of  applause  from 
his  fellow  students. 

M  hen  profession-choosing  time 
<  .mie,  his  father,  who  was  an  emi¬ 
nent  lawyer,  elected  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession  for  his  son.  George  elected 
mechanics  for  himself.  Compromise 
made  him  a  kind  of  mechanical  law¬ 
yer  who  specialized,  in  patent  cases. 

Vehicle  propulsion  had  early 
drawn  his  attention.  In  18G9  he  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  patent  on  a  solid-rubber 
tire  and  the  means  of  attaching  it  to 
a  wheel.  This  application  was  never 
granted,  because  the  applicant  had 
either  not  the  money  or  the  patience 
to  get  his  papers  in  proper  form. 
He  next  devised  a  form  of  spring 
dog  to  be  attached  to  a  wheel  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  traction  grip  on  wheels 
under  adverse  conditions. 

Following  this  he  entered  upon  the 
period  of  painful  experimentation 
which  ended  with  his  application  for 
a  patent  on  a  road  engine.  Here  the 
field  was  uncharted.  Selden  was  the 
pioneer,  and  groping,  0f  necessity 
thumbed  his  way  slowly.  He  put  a 
pair  of  spring  scales  between  the 
singletree  and  thills  of  a  horse- 
drawn  buggy  to  determine  how  much 
power  was  needed  to  propel  such  a 
vehicle.  He  was  surprised  to  find 
that  a  pull  of  only  fifteen  to  thirty 
pounds  would  draw  a  light  bug°-v. 
That  was  the  first  consideration  then;  the  vehicle 
must  be  liglit.#  Therefore  steam  would  not  do  for  his 
motive  power.  Steam  engines  were  too  heavy.  Selden 
began  to  experiment  with  gas.  Gas  engines  also  were 
too  heavy.  But  Selden  thought  a  light  gas  engine  of 
high  power  might  be  developed. 

By  1S74  or  1875  he  built  and  operated  a  combus¬ 
tion  engine  in  which  the  explosive  vapor  was  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  combination  of  nitrous  oxide  or  laughin- 
gas  an<^  kerosene  mixed  by  an  atomizing  jet  This 
engine  developed  very  high  power  in  proportion  to 
weight,  but  it  had  one  insuperable  difficulty :  the  explo¬ 
sion  took  place  in  an  external  chamber,  and  the  expand¬ 
ing  gas  had  to  be  introduced  into  the  cylinder  proper 
t  irough  a  valve.  The  heat  of  the  explosive  gases  in¬ 
variably  fused  this  valve  after  a  short  time  and  killed 
the  engine.  To  make  a  gas  engine  successful  for  high¬ 
way  locomotion,  Selden  became  convinced  that  the  pri¬ 
mary  explosion  must  take  place  within  the  cylinder 
itself.  This  sort  of  action  characterized  what  isknown 
as  the  internal-combustion  type  of  engine. 

Blunders  and  Beginnings 

T  WAS  also  a  clearly  understood  principle  that  the 
explosion  in  a  gas  engine  would  be  of  much  greater 
force  if  the  gas  were  first  very  greatly  compressed. 
Therefore  Selden’s  internal-combustion  engine  must 
also  be  of  the  compression  type.  One  such  type  was 
already  known,  the  invention  of  a  German  named 
Otto,  styled  tlie  four-cycle  type,  while  a  New  Eng¬ 
lander  named  Brayton  was  about  that  very  time  se¬ 
curing  a  patent  on  such  an  engine  of  tlie  two-cycle 
type.  Selden  chose  one  of  these  types  and  not  the 
other.  That  choice  the  court  finally  held  was  the  rock 
uiion  which  Selden’s  invention  split. 

But  at  the  time  neither  the  Otto  nor  the  Brayton 
type  of  engine  had  been  applied  to  highway  locomo¬ 
tion.  Selden,  groping  blindly,  was  uncertain  as  to 
the  proper  fuel  for  such  an  engine  when  employed 
upon  road  vehicles,  whether  a  liquid  or  a  gas,  and 
what  liquid  or  what  gas. 

An  acquaintance  of  Selden’s  of  that  early  day  holds 
in  memory  a  picture  of  the  young  fellow  at  work  in 
a  corner  of  his  shop  with  a  sheet  of  iron  mounted 
above  a  lamp.  On  the  sheet  of  iron  was  a  tlier- 
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A  Motor  That  is  Worth  Advertising 

Backed  by  12  years  of  undimmed  success. 
Holding  the  goodwill  of  every  respons.ble 

Endorsed  by  more  than  100,000  owners. 
Used  by  123  manufacturers  of  cars  and 

These  facts  are  the  foundations  of  Conti¬ 
nental  advertising. 
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Bottles  of  liquid  fuel  of  various  kinds  stood 
mi  one  and  another  of  which  Selden  was 
sj dashing  a  few  drops  upon  the  heated  plate  and 
noting  tin'  temperature  at  which  combustion  was  most 
readily  produced. 

At  one  time  and  another  Selden  tried  kerosene  with 
the  addition  of  oil  of  mirbaue,  of  photographer’s  gun¬ 
cotton.  picric  acid,  ether,  alcohol,  and  other  liquid 
hydrocarbons,  but  finally  he  came  around  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  some  one  or  other  of  tin*  petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts  offered  the  best  mixture. 

In  the  spring  of  1.877  the  Rochester  patent  lawyer 
was  still  worrying  about  a  scheme  to  compress  his 
gas  before  exploding  it,  and  his  notebooks  show  draw¬ 
ings  of  an  air  pump  for  this  purpose.  He  was  also 
working  out  the  idea  of  a  gas  engine  of  several  cylin¬ 
ders  to  avoid  dead  points,  a  thing,  however,  which 
others  had  done  before  him.  During  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1S77  Selden  was  busy  building  an  internal- 
combustion  engine,  using  liquid  hydrocarbon  for  fuel 
and  having  an  air-pump  attachment  for  compression. 
B.v  autumn  lie  was  so  satisfied  that  his  idea  was  work¬ 
able  that  he  abandoned  the  rudimentary  engine  and 
began  the  construction  of  a  more  ambitious  one  of 
three  cylinders.  These  three  cylinders  he  had  cast 
from  stove  iron,  but  when  it  came  to  finishing  them 
he  was  short  of  funds,  as  usual,  and  only  one  cylinder 
was  bored  out.  This  he  worked  upon  to  the  point  of 
successful  operation,  and  by  certain  rude  tests  deter¬ 
mined  that  it  developed  power  enough  to 
propel  his  projected  light  vehicle. 

Even  then  several  problems  remained  to 
be  solved  of  which  the  inventor  was  keenly 
aware.  One  was  the  matter  of  guarding  his 
engine  against  overheating.  This  was  met 
by  a  splash  system  from  a  supply  of  water 
in  the  crank  chamber.  Another  was  lubri¬ 
cation.  In  these  early  days  of  vegetable 
and  animal  oils  there  was  nothing  known 
to  Selden  which  would  satisfactorily  lubri¬ 
cate  the  bearings  of  metal  moving  at  such 
enormous  speeds,  but  about  this  time  a 
mineral  oil,  manufactured  from  petroleum 
right  in  Rochester  by  a  concern  for  which 
Selden  was  himself  the  attorney,  came  to 
his  attention  and  satisfactorily  solved  that 
problem. 

There  still  remained  the  question  of  the 
application  of  his  power  to  his  vehicle.  The 
use  of  the  swiftly  revolving  gas  engine  made 
this  acute.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  obser¬ 
vation  that  the  piston  on  the  steam  locomo¬ 
tive  is  geared  directly  to  the  driving  rod. 

When  the  steam  is  admitted  slowly  the 
piston  moves  slowly  and  the  train  may  start 
so  softly  that  the  passengers  scarcely  feel  it. 

A  Game  of  Battledore 

BUT  the  gasoline  engine  starts  instantly 
at  a  speed  of  hundreds  of  revolutions 
per  minute. 

If  the  automobile  wheels  were  geared  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  engine,  at  the  first  spark  the 
car  would  leap  from  under  the  occupants  at 
the  rate  of  many  miles  per  hour,  and  no  man 
who  cranked  the  vehicle  would  live  to  tell 
the  tale.  Consequently  the  gasoline  engine 
in  the  automobile  must  be  totally  discon¬ 
nected  from  the  running  gear,  and  in  this 
disconnected  position  the  engine  is  started. 

This  had  already  been  worked  out  in  con¬ 
nection  with  steam  road  engines  and  other 
sorts  of  machines  by  means  of  clutches  and 
transmissions,  and  the  Rochester  man, 
plodding  along  alone  back  there  in  the 
seventies,  evolved  a  scheme  which  he  felt  would  meet 
this  requirement  in  his  gasoline  engine.  When  this 
was  done  Selden’s  automobile  idea  was  complete.  But 
it  was  an  idea  only.  The  engine  alone  was  operated. 
The  rest,  running  gear  and  wheels,  clutch  and  steering 
apparatus,  was  a  mere  matter  of  toylike  models,  of 
blue  prints  and  written  specifications. 

Thereafter,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the  building 
of  the  gasoline  automobile  which  he  had  invented, 
Selden  proceeded  to  the  securing  of  a  patent  on  a 
road  engine  which  he  had  not  yet  constructed  and 
operated.  Selden  says  the  reason  he  did  not  build 
was  because  in  that  early  day  he  was  unable  to  in¬ 
terest  capital  in  such  a  crazy  thing.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
true;  but  it  is,  no  doubt,  also  true  that  he  did  not 
build  because  he  had  not  the  builder’s  instinct.  His 
bent  was  theoretical  and  inventive.  Once  he  satisfied 
himself  that  the  mechanical  difficulties  were  demon¬ 
strably  solved,  lie  scarcely  looked  at  the  engine  again 
and  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  securing  of  a  patent. 

On  the  -8th  of  May,  1870.  George  B.  Selden  filed 
with  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington  a  model  and 
description  of  a  proposed  gasoline  road  engine,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  description  of  his  claims.  This  appli¬ 
cation  was  rejected  as  not  being  in  proper  form. 
Selden  amended  his  application  and  filed  it  again. 
Once  more  it  was  rejected.  This  game  of  application 
and  rejection  was  played  between  Selden  and  the 
Patent  Office  for  nearly  sixteen  years.  The  inventor- 
lawyer  frequently  took  advantage  of  the  full  two- 
i llowed  him  by  the  law  before  filing  his 
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amended  application,  and  it  has  been  intimated  that 
lie  eannily  perceived  that  his  invention  was  so  far 
in  advance  of  the  times  that  a  patent  upon  it  would 
expire  long  before  the  horseless-vehicle  industry  would 
reach  a  stage  where  it  could  be  profitable  to  him,  the 
inventor,  and  that,  therefore,  he  deliberately  “stalled,” 
postponing  the  hour  of  the  obtaining  of  his  patent  as 
long  as  possible. 


The  First  Motorcycle 

HOWEVER  just  or  unjust  this  accusation  may  be, 
the  fact  remains  that  it  was  only  on  November  5, 
1895,  that  a  patent  for  a  road  engine  was  issued  to 
George  B.  Selden  on  his  invention  of  1879. 

To  see  how  far  in  advance  of  liis  time  Selden  was, 
we  need  only  start  at  the  year  1879  and  stroll  forward. 

We  shall  walk  for  five  years  before  we  come  upon 
Gottlieb  Daimler,  who  in  1884  patented  a  gas  road 
engine  in  Germany. 

The  next  year,  1885,  is  the  really  momentous  year 
abroad.  In  that  twelve  months  Daimler  successfully 
demonstrated  his  new  motor  in  a  bicycle,  thereby 
making  the  first  motorcycle  in  all  the  world.  In  the 
same  year  Carl  Benz,  also  of  Germany,  built  a  motor- 
tricyele,  the  first  of  that  race  of  Benz  automobiles 
which  have  since  threaded  the  highways  of  Europe 
and  thundered  to  the  front  on  the  speedways  of  the 
world,  while  England  was  also  to  the  fore  with  a 
gasoline-propelled  tricycle  which  was  the  invention  of 


This  vehicle  was  begun  by  Duryea  in  1892  and  completed 
in  1893.  It  was  operated  in  the  streets  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
that  summer— probably  America's  first  practical  gasoline-propelled  car 


Edward  Butler.  It,  of  course,  dared  not  venture  upon 
the  highway  at  a  greater  speed  than  four  miles  per 
hour,  nor  without  a  man  walking  before  it  bearing 
a  red  flag;  but,  all  the  same,  it  was  a  practical  self- 
propelled  vehicle  of  the  gas-engine  type. 

On  the  heels  of  these  pioneers  inventive  and  manu¬ 
facturing  genius  began  to  work  rapidly  in  Europe; 
but  if  we  return  to  America  we  shall  have  to  drag 
our  feet  slowly  forward  for  eight  more  years,  fifteen 
in  all,  from  the  day  of  Selden’s  application,  before  we 
Pause  at  the  year  189.3  and  draw  a  long  white  mark, 
for  in  that  year  appeared  the  first  gasoline  automo¬ 
bile  upon  the  streets  of  an  American  city.  This  car 
did  not  owe  its  existence  to  Selden  nor  to  Selden’s 
application  for  a  patent.  In  fact,  while  Selden  was 
a  pioneer  experimenter,  he  was  not  a  builder,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  what  he  did  was  made  use 
of  by  other  inventors. 

Progress  and  Prosecutions 

FROM  1S93  forward  achievement  followed  achieve¬ 
ment  with  startling  rapidity.  By  1900  the  period 
of  experimental  car  building  in  America  was  prac¬ 
tically  over.  With  1901  the  industry  was  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  footing,  and  the  stirring  battle  over  the  Selden 
patent  had  begun  to  rage.  The  Electric  Vehicle  Com¬ 
pany  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  had  the  Selden  rights  and 
licensed  them  to  whomsoever  would  upon  payment  of 
a  royalty.  Upon  whomsoever  refused  to  pay  this  roy¬ 
alty  the  guns  of  prosecution  were  trained  in  suits  for 
infringement.  These  suits  were  uniformly  successful, 


and  the  defeated  parties  were  compelled  humbly  to 
pay  back  royalties  and  take  out  their  licenses  or 
cease  to  manufacture.  The  result  was  an  enveloping 
movement,  by  which  the  automobile  manufacturers  of 
America  were  gradually  being  enfolded  in  the  arms 
of  the  Selden  patent. 

In  the  midst  of  this  battle,  which  lasted  for  more 
than  ten  years,  there  occurred  the  most  dramatic  in¬ 
cident  in  the  history  of  the  war.  That  was  the  con¬ 
struction  and  operation  of  Selden’s  first  car.  This 
took  place  in  1905.  Automobiles  were  then  on  every 
highway  in  the  civilized  world,  yet  the  first  automo¬ 
bile  of  all  had  not  even  been  built.  Twenty-six  years 
had  passed.  It  was  still  a  toy  model  and  a  bunch 
of  faded  drawings.  Litigation  was  continuous.  Sel¬ 
den’s  model  and  Selden’s  plans  and  Selden’s  inven¬ 
tion  were  sneered  at  by  the  attorneys  for  the  defense. 
It  was  intimated  that  there  was  a  very  good  reason 
why  Selden  had  never  built  a  motor  car,  and  that 
reason  was  that  Selden’s  car  would  not  “mote,”  and 
lie  knew  it.  These  taunts  stung  Selden  into  action. 
The  old  three-cylinder  motor,  crudely  cast  from  stove 
iron,  with  its  one  cylinder  bored  out  and  made  into 
the  unit  of  an  engine,  was  still  in  existence.  It  had 
been  moved  around  from  one  place  to  another  in  the 
city  of  Rochester;  parts  of  it  had  been  lost  and  parts 
of  it  stolen,  but  the  casting  and  the  principal  adjuncts 
remained  intact. 

Selden  turned  this  old  engine  over  to  a  machinist, 
with  his  model  and  original  drawings,  with 
instructions  to  build  a  practical  car  exactly 
according  to  the  specifications,  using  only 
“the  art  and  practice  of  1879.” 

Uiis  was  the  acid  test  of  the  inventor’s 
faith  in  his  own  invention.  It  would  show 
whether  this  crotchety  lawyer  had  thought 
out  in  his  mind  and  foreseen  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  thousand  and  one  complica¬ 
tions  resulting  from  the  first  combination  of 
so  many  different  principles  in  one  vehicle. 

A  Stove  on  Wheels 

HIS  materials  had  been  poor,  his  work¬ 
manship  had  been  crude;  the  state  of 
the  manufacturing  art  was  primary.  Other 
men’s  first  cars,  designed  much  later,  had 
failed  to  perform  convincingly.  His  car 
might  fail,  might  declare,  of  itself,  what  the 
courts  later  affirmed,  that  his  invention  was 
no  invention.  However,  Selden, 
now  past  fifty,  dared  the  issue  of 
his  lifetime  hopes  on  this  model 
and  these  plans,  worked  out  while 
he  was  still  iu  the  twenties, 
though  the  chances  were  strong 
that  it  would  never  turn  a  wheel. 

But  one  day  there  appeared, 
wheezing  along  the  streets  of 
Rochester,  what  looked  like  some 
strange  survival  of  an  extinct 
species.  It  was  a  freakish  struc¬ 
ture,  with  the  look  in  part  of  a 
stout  spring  wagon  and  in  part 
of  a  piece  of  machinery,  for  on  the  front 
axle  and  fully  exposed  to  view  were  three 
horizontal  cylinders  and  a  mass  of  tubes 
and  cogs  and  valves.  These  cylinders  were 
Selden’s  cld  stove-iron  engine.  This  was 
Selden  s  car.  On  the  end  of  the  seat  were 
the  figures  IS  <7,  the  date  when  he  claims 
lie  got  his  idea  fully  born. 

It  is  impossible  to  escape  the  sense  of  the 
dramatic  in  this  situation.  The  street  was 
alive  with  charging,  snorting  gasoline  mon¬ 
sters,  which  passed  disdainfully  by  the  queer 
halting  mechanism  that  picked  its  painful  way  along; 
yet  that  eccentric  limping  thing  was  in  one  sense  the 
father  of  all  the  others,  and  the  first  gasoline  auto¬ 
mobile  in  all  the  w oriel ! 

ffi  ue,  it  moved  only  haltingly,  but  it  moved.  In 
a  way  of  speaking,  it  was  the  first  gasoline  car  that 
had  ever  moved,  although  the  movements  for  the  first 
twenty-five  years  took  place  entirely  in  the  brain  of 
the  inventor. 

Selden’s  own  state  of  mind  toward  his  finished 
machine  is  rather  clearly  indicated'  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  even  present  when  the  trial  run 
was  made. 

One  day  as  he  sat  in  the  dingy  room  in  the  Arcade 
Building  in  Rochester,  which  lias  been  his  office  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  he  received  a  telephone  mes¬ 
sage  from  his  home,  which  said:  “The  machine  is 
up  here.” 

“Well,  how  in  blazes  did  it  get  there?”  the  bearisli- 
tempered  patent  lawyer  asked  gruffly. 

“It  ran  up  here  from  the  shop,”  was  the  answer. 

Selden  hung  up  the  phone. 

His  machine  would  run;  that  had  at  last. been  dem¬ 
onstrated.  Rut,  then,  there  was  no  use  getting 
excited  over  it;  he  had  known  as  much  for  twentv- 
eiglit  years. 

This  creation  was  used  as  a  plaything  and  enacted 
the  role  of  a  public  curiosity  during  runs  about  the 
city  of  Rochester,  and  in  1900,  when  one  of  the  many 
Selden  suits  was  on  trial,  the  car  was  brought  to 
New  York  City  for  a  demonstration  before  the  court. 
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THE  SECRET  of  the  sweeping  success  of  the 
Chandler  Light-Weight  Six  is  the  Chandler  Motor. 
Up  to  two  years  ago  men  thought  that  a  Six  was 
exclusively  a  rich  man’s  car.  They  had  the  idea  that 
the  building  of  a  six-cylinder  car  entailed  excessive  cost 
You  could  buy  a  good  “four”  for  fifteen  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  but  to  buy  a  good  “Six”  took  from  three  to  five 
thousand  dollars.  Men  took  it  for  granted  that  manu¬ 
facturing  problems  necessitated  this  difference  in  price. 
And  then  came  the  Chandler. 

The  Chandler  sounded  the  turn¬ 
ing  point  in  the  trend  of  automobile 
manufacture.  It  was  a  Six— a  real 
Six.  It  was  a  light  car.  And  its  price 
was  only  $1/85.  Men  marveled  at 
this,  and  wise  heads  in  the  industry 
said  “It  can’t  be  done.” 

The  Chandler,  refined  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  sells  now  for  $1595.  Not  only 
that,  but  now  the  whole  market, 
practically  speaking,  for  cars  selling  at 
more  than  SI 200,  is  light-six  market. 

Comb  this  market  carefully.  Examine  every  car 
in  it.  See  how  they  are  built.  Study  their  motors  Drive 
them,  in  crowded  city  traffic  and  on  country  highways 

Purchasers  who  make  such  tests,  such  comparisons, 
almost  invaribly  say,  “The  Chandler  for  me. 

And  why?  Primarily,  we  answer,  because  of  the  Chandler  Motor. 

,  Its  flexible, free-flowing  power,  its  instant  responsiveness,  its  finished 
workmanship  seem  impossible  in  a  car  of  this  price. 


Light-Weight  Six 


It  is  truly  “The  Marvelous  Motor,”  as  Chandler 
owners  have  named  it— not  a  common  stock-design  mo¬ 
tor  built  to  sell  to  any  and  every  manufacturer  who  may 
find  it  an  expedient, but  the  exclusiveQhan.d\ev  design  mo¬ 
tor  built  by  men  of  eight  years  experience  in  building 
Sixes,  built  in  the  Chandler  factory  and  built  to  make 
the  Chandler  Car  make  good. 

Any  manufacturer  can  provide,  as  we  do,  roomi¬ 
ness  of  body,  beauty  of  finish,  depth  of  cushions,  quality 

of  equipment,  in  any  degree  that  he 
thinks  you  wish  to  pay  for.  But  no 
other  manufacturer  can  provide  for 
you  the  Chandler  Motor. 

It  has  never  been  suggested  that 
you  should  buy  a  Chandler  without 
looking  “under  the  hood.”  We  urge 
you  to  look  under  the  hood.  We 
want  you  to  see  the  Chandler  stripped 
chassis  at  the  Shows  this  season.  We 
want  you  to  know  how  well  the 
Chandler  is  built,  accepting  noth¬ 
ing  on  faith. 

We  need  not  urge  upon  you  the 
beauty  of  the  Chandler  body  designs.  You  will  see 
that  at  a  glance.  We  need  not  emphasize  the  wealth 
of  upholstery  and  finish  and  equipment.  With  one 
look  at  the  car  all  this  is  obvious.  But  keep  m 
mind  the  motor. 

With  our  production  nearly  trebled  for  1915,  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  supply  the  Chandler  demand  this  year.  The  car  is  sold  by  a 
responsible  dealer  in  every  principal  city  and  hundred  of  sma  Her  cities 
and  towns.  See  your  dealer  now,  or  write  for  new  1914  catalog. 


Weighs  2985  lbs.,  completely  equipped.  Averages  1 6  miles  or  more  per  gallon _ol ™ 
per  gallon  of  oil,  7000  miles  per  set  of  tires.  Speed  3  .® ®  ^Touring  Car  $1595 -Roadster 

*2750_Lim«.«».  $2750.  Touring  model  ho. 

Golde  One-Man  Top,  covered  with  Pantasote. 


Chandler  Motor  Features 

Cast  aluminum  motor  base  extending  solidly  from 
frame  to  frame,  giving  rigidity  to  engine  mount- 
ing  and  obviating  necessity  for  dirty,  rattly, 
sheet  metal  drip  pan. 

Genuine  imported  Coventry  silent  chains  for 
driving  pump,  magneto  and  cam  shatts. 

Gray  &  Davis  separate  unit  electric  starting  ana 
lighting  system. 

Bosch  Magneto  and  Bosch  Spark  Plugs. 

Cam  shaft  and  cams  cut  from  solid  forging. 

Crank  shaft  unusually  rigid  and  Perfectly  bal¬ 
anced.  No  vibration  at  any  speed,  ihatt  ana 
connecting  rod  bearings  extra  large. 

Oil  reservoir  and  lower  half  of  crank  case  solid 
cast  aluminum. 

Oiling  system  completely  contained  within  the 
motor.  No  outside  piping.  Oil  pumped  from 
main  reservoir  into  reservoir  above  all  main 
bearings  and  thence  into  every  working  part. 

Individual  oil  trough  under  each  connect. ng  rod. 
Fly  wheel  completely  enclosed.  Instant  acces 

sibility  to  all  parts.  Cylinders  and  waterheads 
finished  in  pearl  gray  baked  enamel  with 
aluminum  and  nickel  fittings. 


CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  1201-12311 131st  St  CLEVELAND,  O. 
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Do  You  Ask- 
Can  You  Answer 

These  Automobile  Questions? 


What  Are  Piston  Rings? 

Piston  Rings  are  light,  flexible,  springy  metal  rings  fitted  around  the  piston  head. 

What  Is  Their  Function? 

To  prevent  the  escape  of  gas  between  cylinder  wall  and  piston  head  during 
compression  of  the  fuel  charge;  to  prevent  loss  of  the  power  impulse  after  the 
gas  has  been  exploded  and  to  keep  back  surplus  lubricating  oil. 

How  Can  They  Fail? 

Whenever  they  leak.  Leakage  occurs  when  they  do  not  fit  properly;  when  their 
contact  with  the  cylinder  wall  is  not  equal  or  the  opening  which  gives  the  neces¬ 
sary  power  of  expansion  is  unsealed. 

What  Happens  When  They  Do  Leak? 

Poor  compression  ;  excessive  carbon  deposit  within  the  cylinder,  upon  the  piston 
head  and  around  the  piston  ring  grooves. 


What  Is  a  Little  Power  More  or  Less? 


Less  power  means  slow  starting — failure  to  take  hills  or  heavy  roads  properly 
— continual  annoyance — often  considerable  danger. 


Why  Do  Leaky  Piston  Rings  Cause  Power  Loss? 

Perfect  compression  is  first  necessary  to  get  a  strong  explosion  and  full  power 
volume.  Badly  fitting  rings  with  unsealed  openings  will  allow  the  gas  to  escape 
on  the  compression  stroke  of  the  piston.  They  also  cause  the  loss  of  some  of 
the  power  impulse.  -  '  •  ■  _ .  „  ■ 

Why  Do  Leaky  Piston  Rings  Increase  Carbonization? 

Carbonization  follows  the  burning  of  lubricating  oil  in  the  combustion  chamber, 
which  can  only  get  up  there  when  the  bearing  of  the  piston  rings  is  unequal  or 
through  their  openings.  It  is  also  due  to  incomplete  combustion  of  tne  gas 
charge,  the  result  of  imperfect  compression. 


INSTALL 


The  Old  Way 


They  Increase  Power 

Because  they  give  practically  perfect  compression,  being 
absolutely  gas-tight,  through  the  equal,  .firm  and  sits*- 
tained  bearing  on  the  cylinder  walls -which  they  continu¬ 
ously  provide,  and  the  absence  of.  unsealed  openings. 

They  Save  Fuel 

By  putting  every  ounce  of  gasoline  to  work  to  its  utmost 
capacity  and  causing  the  full  intensity  of  each  power 
impulse  to  be  applied  to  the  piston  head  without  any- 
escaping. 

They  Reduce  Carbonization 

By  effectively  holding  back  surplus  lubricating  oil  and 
ensuring  proper  combustion  of  gas. 


They  Save  Motor  Wear 


Way 


Because  tncy  arc  made  to  within  a  one-half  thousandth  of  an  inch  of  gauge,  finished  with 
extreme  exactness.  The  special  Processed  Gray  Lon  used  in  their  manufacture  is  softer  than 
ine  cylinder  and  takes  all  the  wear — yet  will  outlast  the  motor. 


lo  protect  you  from  imitations  is  stamped  on  the  ring — insist. 

PISTON  RINGS  have  been  installed  in  more  than  300,009  motors  to  replace 
unsatisfactory  and  inefficient  rings  originally  installed  by  the  manufacturers. 

\l£VV^w©OV  PISTON  RINGS  are  elastic, 
tough,  enduring.  Each  ring  consists  of  two 
concentric,  interlocking  sections  with  each 
half  so  opposed  to  the  other  as  to  seal  both 
expansion  openings.  This  design,  together 
with  the  angle-iron  form  of  the  sections  which 
ensures  the  greatest  strength,  is  \ 
individuality — the  patented  feature.  The  rings 
protect  the  cylinder — never  cut  or  score  it. 


PISTON  RINGS  will  pay  the  cost  of  their  installation 
out  of  one  year’s  saving  in  fuel  and  oil  alone.  And  not  only  this,  but  by 
checking  all  leakage  of  gasoline  vapor  into  the  crank  case,  they  prevent 
the  deterioration  of  lubricating  oil  and  the  expensive  wear  and  tear  upon 
the  whole  engine  that  results  from  such  a  condition. 


When  your  car  is  overhauled  have  Rings  installed 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

It  tells  ill  ..bout  piston  rings  and  why  you  should  equip  your 
engine  with  the  \&A>vTwo(y  How  it.  will  pay  you  in  fuel 
economy  and  prolonged  motor  life.  Write  for  it. 


Sold  by  all  up-to-date  dealers,  garages  and  repair  shops 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


McQUAY- NORRIS  MFG.  COMPANY 

2808-12  Locust  St.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Canadian  Factory— W  H,  Banfield  &  Sons,  No.  120  Adelaide  Street  West,  Toronto. 
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JANUARY  9,  1915 

Judges,  attorneys,  and  litigants  wore 
gathered  on  the  courthouse  steps.  The 
inventor  himself  dropped  a  handkerchief 
as  the  signal  for  the  start.  Selden’s  son 
was  at  the  throttle  of  the  vehicle.  The 
performance  was  not  an  impressive  one; 
but  again  the  car  moved.  It  demon¬ 
strated  that  it  would  run  a  little,  and 
probably  had  run  more.  Selden’s  attor¬ 
neys  offered  the  plausible  explanation 
that  any  failure  in  performance  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  materials  of  the 
antiquated  engine  were  doubtless  so  poor 
that  it  had  been  completely  worn  out  in 
tli(>  initial  trips  at.  Rochester. 

Over  against  this  in  fairness  must  be 
set  down  the  allegation  of  Selden’s  critics 
that  this  car.  with  the  “art  and  practice 
of  ’79.”  was  put  together  by  a  very  mod¬ 
ern  engineer  and  was,  in  fact,  a  mechani¬ 
cal  lie.  Charles  E.  Duryea  avers  that 
when  he  saw  it  the  car  was  equipped 
with  modern  spark  plugs,  and  says  lie 
understands  all  the  running  it  ever  did 
was  with  a  modern  carburetor. 

However,  these  are  features  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  that  not  even  a  post-mortem 
could  determine. 

In  any  event.  Selden  won  his  suit  as 
usual,  but  litigation  continued  until  in 
1909  Judge  Hough  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  appeared  to  give  the  final 
word  for  Selden  when  he  said  : 

“If  I  have  correctly  apprehended  it, 
there  was  clearly  room  for  a  pioneer 
patent,  and  it  must  now  be  held  that  on 
its  face,  and  in  view  of  the  art,  Selden’s 
is  such  a  patent.” 

But  there  was  a  group  of  stubborn  bat¬ 
tlers  who  would  not  surrender,  the  most 
prominent  probably  being  Henry  Ford, 
who  insisted  on  carrying  his  cause  up  to 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals.  From  this  court,  a  year  and  a 
half!  later.  Judge  W.  C.  Noyes  rendered 
the  decision  which  finally  and  utterly 
dashed  the  hopes  of  Selden  by  holding 
his  patent  valid,  but  not  infringed  in  the 
modern  automobile,  the  issue  turning 
upon  the  kind  of  gas  engine  described. 
Selden  thought  he  had  covered  any 
“liquid  hydrocarbon  gas  engine  of  the 
compression  type.”  But  Judge  Noyes 
held  there  were  two  such  types — that 
Selden  had  described  one  and  not  the 
other,  and  that  the  type  he  had  not  de¬ 
scribed  was  the  one  which  had  come  into 
general  use  for  automobiles. 

How  Selden  Fared 

THE  court  concluded  its  decision  in  a 
vein  that,  while  philosophic,  could 
hardly  have  been  consoling  to  Selden. 
It  said  : 

“He  undoubtedly  appreciated  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  motor  vehicle  at  a  time 
when  his  ideas  were  regarded  as  chimeri¬ 
cal.  Had  he  been  able  to  see  far  enough, 
he  might  have  taken  out  a  patent  as  far- 
reaching  as  the  Circuit  Court  held  this 
one  was.  But  like  many  another  in¬ 
ventor.  while  he  had  a  conception  of  the 
object  to  he  accomplished,  lie  went  in  the 
wrong  direction.  The  Brayton  engine 
was  the  leading  engine  at  the  time,  and 
his  attention  was  naturally  drawn  to  its 
supposed  advantages.  He  chose  that 
type.  In  the  light  of  events  we  can  see 
that  had  he  appreciated  the  superiority 
of  the  Otto  engine  and  adapted  that  type 
for  his  combination,  his  patent  would 
cover  the  modern  automobile.  He  did 
'  not  do  so.  He  made  the  wrong  choice, 
and  we  cannot,  by  placing  any  forced 
construction  upon  the  patent  or  by  strain¬ 
ing  the  doctrine  of  equivalents,  make  an¬ 
other  choice  for  him  at  the  expense  of 
these  defendants,  who  neither  legally 
nor  morally  owe  him  anything.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Selden  patent 
at  this  time  had  only  a  year  or  two  to 
run,  and  while  the  decision  kept  from 
the  patentee  the  rich  sum  of  royalties 
claimed  from  the  last  litigants,  it  did 
not  take  from  him  the  several  millions 
which  had  already  been  paid.  Of  these 
royalties  actually  received  an  immense 
sum  was  expended  for  costs  of  litigation  ; 
another  important  block  of  them  went  to 
the  other  parties  in  interest ;  but  those 
who  claim  to  know  say  that  nearly  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  actually  reached  the  hands 
of  Selden  as  his  financial  reward  for  a 
Nebo  view  of  the  automobile  industry 
taken  in  1870. 

To-day  Selden’s  sons  are  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  motor  trucks,  and 
some  years  ago  a  few  passenger  cars 
were  turned  out ;  but,  aside  from  these 
few,  at  a  time  when  the  automobile  has 
chugged  its  way  to  the  last  frontier  and 
forms  one  of  the  reddest  corpuscle's  in 
the  blood  of  civilization,  not  a  passenger 
automobile  in  all  the  world  bears  the 
name  of  Selden  except  that  one  old  con¬ 
trivance  labeled  1X77. 

The  first  American  inventor  to  feel  the 
chug  of  a  gasoline  engine  beneath  his 


feet  on  a  road  vehicle  appears  to  have 
been  Charles  E.  Duryea,  the  altogether 
charming  man  whose  life  story  is  still 
that  of  hope  deferred.  When  a  boy  of 
twelve  or  thirteen,  flirting  with  butter¬ 
flies  in  clover  patches,  Charlie  Duryea 
used  to  lie  on  his  hack  arid  look  up  at  the 
swimming  clouds  and  dream  of  designing 
a  dirigible  balloon.  When,  in  188?,  he 
graduated  from  a  little  seminary  at  La 
Ilarpe,  Ill.,  his  thesis  was  a  brilliant  dis¬ 
quisition  on  modes  of  locomotion  other 
than  by  rail.  In  his  heart  he  was  already 
purposing  to  build  a  horseless  vehicle. 

Two  or  three  years  later  a  gas  engine 
at  an  exposition  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
thrust  itself  upon  his  attention,  and  he 
said  to  himself :  “That  is  the  engine  for 
my  horseless  vehicle.” 

Duryea’ s  Dream 

HE  appears  not  to  have  had  the  slight¬ 
est  doubt  that  he  could  build  a  prac¬ 
ticable  horseless  vehicle,  and  he  was 
merely  waiting  until  in  his  judgment  the 
time  was  ripe  for  the  buying  public  to 
consume  a  factory  output. 

By  1891  he  judged  this  time  had  come. 
Duryea’s  idea  was  to  build  a  carriage  to 
sell  at  about  $500  and  designed  to  meet 
the  need  of  the  people  who  could  not 
afford  stable  expense,  and  he  never 
dreamed  that  lie  was  at  work  upon  some¬ 
thing  which  would  he  preferred  to  a 
horse  under  equal  conditions.  Duryea 
began  work  upon  his  initial  car  with  his 
own  hands  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  the 
autumn  of  1891.  By  March,  1892,  he  had  be¬ 
come  sufficiently  impressed  with  its  pos¬ 
sibilities  to  employ  liis  brother  .Frank  to 
assist  him,  and  late  in  the  year  the  car 
was  finished.  They  tried  it  and  it  ran ; 
but  it  would  not  run  enough.  The  engine 
did  not  develop  sufficient  power.  Like  a 
certain  distinguished  statesman  of  our 
day — it  meant  well,  hut  it  meant  well 
feebly. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  do  it 
all  over  again,  using  a  heavier  motor  and 
parts.  The  two  hoys  worked  hard 
through  the  winter  of  ’92  and  ’93,  only 
to  he  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  buggy 
wheels  were  too  light  for  their  heavier 
motor.  Duryea  No.  2  was,  therefore,  re¬ 
luctantly  scrapped  before  finishing,  and 
No.  3  begun.  Wheels  of  a  heavier  type 
were  obtained,  a  stronger  frame  was 
used,  and  the  widest  buggy  body  pur¬ 
chasable  was  mounted  upon  it.  This  No. 
3,  when  finished,  proved  to  he  operable. 
It  was  the  first  practicable  Duryea  car 
and  the  first  practicable  gasoline-pro¬ 
pelled  vehicle  built,  in  America,  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  ascertain.  In  appear¬ 
ance  it  was  not  the  automobile  of  to-day, 
but  a  true  horseless  vehicle — simply  a 
heavy-built  phaeton  with  an  odd-looking 
wasp’s  nest  suspended  between  the  body 
and  the  rear  axle.  Some  one  has  called 
this  a  bustle.  I  guess  that  is  a  better 
name  for  it.  In  this  bustle  was  the  mo¬ 
tive  power. 

The  wheels  were  shod  with  tires  of 
iron,  and  the  vehicle  made  its  first 
bumpety  trip  over  the  streets  of  Spring- 
field  in  the  summer  of  1893. 

The  Triumph 

AT  that  time  anyone  experimenting 
■  with  a  horseless  vehicle  was  thought 
to  he  crazy,  and  the  Duryeas  made  most 
of  their  trials  on  secluded  streets  or  at 
night  to  escape  the  jibes  and  scoffs  of 
their  neighbors.  Later  they  ventured  on 
extended  runs  into  the  country,  but  pre¬ 
ferably  at  night,  and  praying  earnestly 
that  no  defect  in  the  mechanism  would 
leave  them  stranded  on  a  distant  high¬ 
way  and  exposed  to  the  jeers  of  ribald 
day.  The  ear  did  so  well  that  Duryea 
felt  justified  in  entering  it  at  the  World’s 
Fair.  It  was  never  exhibited,  however, 
because  the  vehicle  itself  had  opened  a 
whole  new  world  to  the  Duryea  hoys,  and 
they  were  bent  on  proceeding  immedi¬ 
ately  to  commercial  manufacture. 

No.  4  was  started,  but  scrapped  soon 
after  because  ideas  grew  faster  than  the 
cars.  No.  5  was  to  he  a  dream  of  me¬ 
chanical  perfection.  A  new  engine  was 
designed  for  it.  This  engine  was  to  he 
water  cooled,  and  the  circulation  of  the 
water  was  to  he  guaranteed  by  a  pump. 
The  engine  was  to  have  two  cylinders, 
and  these  were  to  he  east  in  a  solid 
block.  Yet  the  whole  of  this  year  1894 
was  consumed  in  experiment  and  a  strug¬ 
gle  with  mechanical  difficulties  of  oue 
kind  and  another,  so  that  it  was  not 
until  March,  1895,  that  the  No.  5  car, 
the  second  practicable  Duryea  vehicle, 
was  finally  put  upon  the  road.  It  was 
equipped  with  cushion  rubber  tires. 
These  won*  out  quickly  and  wore  re¬ 
placed  with  single-tube  pneumatics, 
which  Mr.  Duryea  thinks  was  the  first 
application  of  the  pneumatic  tire  to  an 
automobile  anywhere  in  the  world. 
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IF  Charles  E 
Duryea  was  rhe 
first  American  in 
ventor  to  feel  the 
chug  of  a  gasoline 
motor  beneath  his 

feet  in  a  horseless  vehicle,  in  O 

vestigation  develops  that  there 
is  another  “first  gasoline  auto¬ 
mobile,”  a  car  of  controversy, 

with  a  history  at  once  interesting  and  suggestive 
This  car  was  produced  in  the  literary  State  of  Indi¬ 
ana.  Its  author  was  a  very  placid  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  Elwood  Haynes,  who  was  the  graduate  of  a 
polytechnic  school  in  Massachusetts.  His  particular 
enthusiasm  was  for  practical  chemistry. 

However,  before  investing  much  time  in  expenmeu 
tation  of  any  sort,  Mr.  Haynes  took  the  precaution  to 
make  a  modest  sum  of  money  in  the  production  o 
natural  gas.  About  the  beginning  of  the  JO  s  these 
gas  interests  compelled  him  to  spend  many  hours  in 
driving  from  one  little  Indiana  town  to  another,  and  if 
the  reader  has  good  imagination,  he  can  see  him  jog 
ging  about  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  sometimes  hot  and 
sometimes  cold,  sometimes  wet  and  sometimes  hungry, 
and  almost  daily  irritated  by  the  reflection  that  he  was 
wasting  an  immense  amount  of  time  m  mere  trundling 
from  one  place  of  business  to  another.  The  fact  that 
toward  the  close  of  day,  when  he  was  usually  most 
impatient  to  reach  his  destination,  his  horse  was  the 
slowest,  set  the  country  gas  magnate  to  thinking. 
During  1890,  1891,  and  1892  Haynes  pondered  the 
subject  and  made  inquiries  about  different  kinds  of 
power.  His  first  idea  was  of  an  electric  vehicle,  but 
when  he  found  the  storage  battery  necessary  to  pio- 
duce  his  horsepower  would  itself  weigh  twelve  nun 
dred  pounds,  he  turned  to  gasoline,  and  in  the  fall  ol 
1S93  employed  the  Riverside  Machine  Shop  of  Kokomo, 
owned  by  Elmer  and  Edgar  Apperson,  to  build  a 
gasoline  automobile. 

There  have  been  some  signs  of  controversy  between 
Haynes  and  the  Apperson  brothers  as  to  the  credit  for 
this  first  car,  but  when  one  obtains  the  story  of  each 
at  first  hand,  as  the  writer  has,  there  appears  to  be  no 
discrepancy  whatever.  Mr.  Haynes  had  the  idea  of  a 
gasoline  automobile  in  his  mind,  but  was  not  a  me¬ 
chanic,  and  his  ideas  as  to  how  to  meet  the  mechanical 
problems  involved  were  only  partially  worked  out.  I  e 
employed  the  Apperson  boys,  Elmer  and  Edgar,  as 
mechanics  to  build  his  first  car,  and  supplied  them 
with  a  launch  motor  gas  engine  purchased  m  Urand 
Rapids,  an  old  buggy  body  bought  from  a  carriage 
maker,  and  a  speed  transmission  of  the  ordinary  lathe- 
clutch  type,  also  bought  for  the  purpose.  The  Apper¬ 
son  liovs  laid  out  the  frame  of  the  car,  and  under  the 
general  instructions  of  Mr.  Haynes  combined  all  these 
parts  with  others  which  they  bought  or  made  themselves 
into  an  experimental  motor  vehicle.  Mr.  Haynes  says 
that  during  the  progress  of  the  work  the  Appeisons 
gave  him  valuable  suggestions,  and  the  Appersons 
agree  that  the  project  of  building  the  car  was  his. 

Kokomo  Stands  Agape 

WORK  upon  the  vehicle  had  been  begun  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  1893.  just  about  three  months  after  the  first 
successful  run  of  Duryea’s  second  phaeton. 

Exactly  twenty  years  ago.  on  July  4,  1894,  the  sec¬ 
ond  practical  gasoline  car  built  in  America  was  pushed 
out  upon  the  streets  of  Kokomo  for  its  imtia  up. 
A  crowd  gathered,  and,  half  derisive  and  half  in 
awe,  pressed  close  about  the  strange  little  devil 
wagon. 

Haynes  and  his  mechanics,  the  Apperson  brotheis, 
were  not  so  sure  of  their  contraption  that  they  daier 
to  start  its  engine  in  these  surroundings.  It  might 
fizzle  and  die.  leaving  them  a  laughingstock;  or  the 
tiling  might  break  from  control  and  go  smashing 
through  the  crowd  at  a  rate  of  two  or  three  miles  an 
hour,  killing  and  maiming  as  it  went.  A  parle.i  "as 
hehl  and  a  horse  was  called  for. 

With  equine  assistance  the  vehicle  was  hauled  on 
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into  tne  open  country,  %  distance  ol  several  mlies 
from  the  madding  crowds  of  Kokomo  anti  there 
Haynes  and  the  Appersons— equally  solicitous  but  per¬ 
haps  not  equally  hopeful— “touched  her  off”— like  some 
new  kind  of  firecracker 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  kind  of  Fourth  of  July 
fireworks  in  all  America  that  day  was  quite  as  sig¬ 
nificant  as  this  little  celebration  on  the  country  road 
in  Indiana,  when  Elwood  Haynes  signed  his  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  from  the  horse. 

The  little  machine  buzzed  for  a  moment  like  a  huge 
bumblebee  and  then  started  right  off,  eating  up  the 
miles  as  methodically  as  Tom  Thumb  in  a  circus 
parade,  and  faster  than  Tom  Thumb!  Indeed,  it  is 
claimed  that  a  speed  of  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour 
was  developed.  After  running  countryward  for  a  mile 


son’s  circus.  As  for 
King,  he  went  off  to 
Europe  to  study 
automobile  building, 
but  became  so  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  art  that 
ne  pur  in  most  of  his  time  paint¬ 
ing  pictures,  some  of  them  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  Paris  salon. 

In  consequence  it  was  a  dozen 
years  before  the  car  which  bears  the  name  of  King 
appeared  upon  the  market,  and  again  true,  to  the 
dominance  of  the  artistic  instinct  over  the  commercial. 
King  found  himself  soon  joggled  out  of  the  company 
which  he  had  organized,  and  the  car  of  his  creation 
makes  to-day  no  money  for  the  man  who  made  the  car. 
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and  a  half,  the  busy  little  buggy  was 


turned  about, 


II 


and  it  rumbled  slowly  but  persistently  back  into  the 
village  of  Kokomo,  a  further  distance  of  five  miles. 
Thus  was  the  second  successful  gasoline  car  built  in 
America  launched  upon  its  career. 

Haynes  makes  the  claim  that,  as  a  matter  of  real 
fact,  this  was  the  first  gasoline  automobile  manufac¬ 
tured  in  America,  alleging  that  Duryea’s  feat  was 
merely  the  attaching  of  a  gasoline  engine  to  the  body 
of  an  ordinary  phaeton,  while  his  vehicle  was  a  more 
homogeneous  structure,  and  was  in  effect  a  passengei- 
carrying  locomotive  or  automobile  and  not  a  meie 
horseless  vehicle. 

The  weight  of  the  first  Haynes  machine  was  about 
890  pounds.  Its  one-horse  motor  was  later  replaced 
by  a  two-horse  motor,  and  it  was  equipped  with  pneu¬ 
matic  tires,  perhaps  even  earlier  than  Mr.  Duryea  s, 
heretofore  mentioned,  but  also  perhaps  not.  These 
improvements  enabled  the  car  to  attain  a  speed  of 
twelve  to  fourteen  miles  an  hour,  and  it  eventually 
traveled  as  much  as  one  thousand  miles,  finally  wind¬ 
ing  up  its  wanderings  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

A  Dreamer  in  Detroit 

NTO  the  story  at  this  point  now  comes  weaving 
^the  name  of  another  man  of  the  seer  type,  a  rare 
sort  of  genius,  half  artist,  half  mechanic,  and  alto¬ 
gether  a  gentleman,  who  had  a  very  early  theoretical 
interest  in  the  horseless  vehicle  and  maintained  a  cor¬ 
respondence  with  pioneer  builders  and  scientific  socie¬ 
ties  the  world  over,  and  whose  home  in  Detroit  to-day 
is  an  “Old  Curiosity  Shop”  of  art  objects,  relics,  and 
mechanical  devices  from  everywhere.  The  rooms  are 
so  stuffed  with  them  that  there  seems  no  place  for  the 
people  to  live.  Every  art  and  land  and  age  appeals 
to  be  represented. 

This  man  was  Charles  B.  King,  and  in  the  early 
nineties  he  was  making  his  living  by  the  manufacture 
of  marine  gas  engines.  What  more  natural  than  that 
be  should  thrust  one  of  his  marine  engines  between 
wheels,  and  launch  the  first  gasoline  automobile  that 
ever  snorted  through  the  streets  of  Detroit !  He  did 
this  first  in  the  early  part  of  1894.  The  runs  were 
only  made  at  night,  and  so  successfully  concealed 
that  now  Mr.  King  has  some  difficulty  in  establishing 
the  fact  that  he  actually  made  them. 

It  was  entirely  characteristic  of  the  uncommercial- 
ized  artistic  side  of  the  man  that  after  this  initial 
success  he  did  not  immediately  set  about  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  motor  vehicles.  Instead  he  dismantled  Ins 
car,  coolly  giving  some  of  the  pails  to  his  Iricnd 
Henry  Ford,  who  was  also  engaged  in  the  building  or 
a  first  gasoline  car.  and  himself  went  on  to  build  an¬ 
other— but.  with  a  Duryea  engine-- which  put  in  the 
season  of  1890  as  a  part  of  the  menagerie  in  Robin- 


swing  in  the  reverse  and  backing  up 

_  to.  saiUPP  beginning  of  1895,  we  have  a  situation 

where  a  good  nose  might  detect  the  odor  of  gasoline 
in  almost  any  quarter. 

For  nearly  ten  years  stories  had  been  coming  from 
Europe  of  the  performances  of  Benz  and  Daimler, 
Panliard-Levassar  and  De  Dion,  and  in  consequence 
the  horseless  vehicle  *ee  was  buzzing  in  a  thousand 
bonnets. 

It  was  a  lonely  locality,  indeed,  that  did  not  have 
somewhere  in  it  a  man  in  a  machine  shop  with 
greasy  hands  and  puckered  brow,  tinkering  at  some 
Vt  of  P'an  to  defeat  the  horse.  That  their  neighbors 
"  iformly  regarded  these  men  as  insane — some  mildly, 
Jme  hopelessly — appears  not  in  the  least  to  have  de¬ 
terred  the  pioneers  in  this  new  field  from  either  their 
labors  or  their  dreams. 

The  World’s  Fair  had  come  and  gone  with  only  two 
horseless  vehicles  exhibited— a  little  Daimler  quadri- 
cycle,  weighing  800  or  1,000  pounds,  and  capable  of 
running  four  or  five  miles  an  hour,  and  a  ponderous 
electric  affair  built  by  Sturges;  but  in  1894  Frederick 
Upham  Adams,  engineer,  journalist,  and  enthusiast, 
had  fired  II.  H.  Kohlsaat  of  the  Chicago  “Times-Herald" 
with  the  idea  that  the  horseless  carriage  was  an  in¬ 
vention  destined  to  influence  civilization  enormously, 
and  convinced  him  that  to  encourage  it  would  not  only 
be  good  newspaper  publicity  but  good  public  service 
as  well. 

To  this  end  the  “Times-Herald”  announced  a  horse¬ 
less  vehicle  race  to  be  held  in  Chicago  on  July  4.  1895, 
with  prizes  aggregating $5,000.  This  offer  greatly  stimu¬ 
lated  the  lonely  inventors.  It  also  greatly  excited  the 
risibilities  of  rival  newspapers,  which  set  up  such  a 
jeering  that  Kohlsaat  undoubtedly  wished  many  times 
that  he  was  well  rid  of  the  project.  However,  the 
publicity  was  managed  with  exceeding  skill. 

First,  of  course,  there  had  to  he  a  name  for  the 
vehicle.  Horseless  carriage  would  never  do.  It  was 
too  cumbersome  and  too  negative.  The  same  was  true 
of  the  French  word  automobile.  That  would  never, 
never  be  accepted  in  America.  So  a  prize  of  $500  was 
offered  for  a  name.  The  titles  suggested  ranged  all 
the  way  from  petrocar  to  electrobat ;  the  name  w  hie  i 
got  the  cash  was  motocycle. 

As  for  the  race  itself,  there  never  was  a  race  which 
had  so  much  trouble.  Entries  on  paper  were  many,  but 
materializations  of  cars  were  few.  Several  times  the 
contest  had  to  be  postponed  because  there  was  nobod\ 
present  to  race,  and  despite  the  “Times-Herald  s  tlam- 
bovant  shouting,  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  promoteis 
sm-ed  to  the  lowest  ebb.  Finally,  on  November  2,  a 
number  of  cars  appeared,  but  still  not  enough  to ■make 
the  contest  more  than  a  farce.  Accordinglj  the  race 
was  definitely  and  finally  postponed  to  Thanksgiving 
Dav.  but  a  consolation  contest  was  held  m  orto  to 
recognize  the  good  faith  of  the  entrants  who  had 
actually  presented  themselves. 

The  course  was  a  circuit  92  miles  in  length,  over 
the  streets  and  roads  in  and  about  Chicago  But  two 
cars  attempted  to  cover  it.  One  was  Duryea  s  - 
his  second  practical  machine  which  has  alivady  b* 
described,  and  the  other  was  a  Benz  car.  made  m 
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and  importea  n.v  a  man  named  Mueller  of  De- 
n r.  Ill.  Its  power  was  supplied  by  a  one-cylinder 
gasoline  engine  and  it  was  driven  by  a  belt.  Duryea’s 
car  made  a  good  start,  but  was  delayed  by  a  broken 
chain.  Under  way  once  more,  it  encountered  a  team  of 
horses,  for  whose  nerves  the  appearance  of  a  phaeton 
propelled  by  nothing  more  obvious  than  a  wheezing 
cough  was  entirely  too  much.  A  melee  ensued,  during 
which  Duryea’s  car  went  into  a  ditch  with  a  broken 
wheel,  while  the  German  vehicle,  keeping  up  its  great 
pace  by  liberal  applications  of  sand  to  the  driving 
belt  and  ice  in  bucketfuls  to  the  engine,  went  on  and 
won  the  race  with  its  consolation  prize  of  J}t500. 

Even  the  elements  conspired  against  the  final  race. 
Thanksgiving  Day  dawned  with  snow  on  the  ground  to 
a  depth  of  twelve  inches,  with  drifts  much  higher. 
Some  of  the  entrants  came  to  the  starting  point  in 
drays.  Most  of  them  did  not  bother  to  come  at  all. 
Haynes  and  Apperson  were  in  Chicago 
with  their  first  partnership  car,  but  it 
skidded  on  the  ice  and  broke  a  wheel 
before  they  reached  the  starting  point. 

However,  they  got  away  with  a  $150 
prize  for  the  best-designed  vehicle 
motor. 

Only  five  cars  actually  started  in  the 
race.  Three  of  them  were  foreigners, 
two  German  Benzes  and  a  Roger  from 
Paris.  America  was  represented  by  a 
Sturges  electric  and  a  Duryea  car,  with 
Frank  Duryea  at  the  steering  lever. 

The  Sweepstakes 

O  WAD  AYS  it  is  not  the  custom  of 
the  spectators  to  follow  an  auto¬ 
mobile  race  on  foot  and  exchange  per¬ 
siflage  with  drivers  and  mechanicians ; 
but  it  was  found  entirely  practicable  to 
do  these  things  at  the  “Times-Herald” 
race.  Nor  was  anyone  run  down  by 
the  flying,  snorting  demons.  Nobody 
once  shouted:  “Car  coming!”  Occa¬ 
sionally  some  one  remarked :  “Stuck 
again !”  Nobody  was  run  over,  and 
the  chief  casualties  were  a  few  backs 
of  onlookers  strained  by  the  good- 
humored  assistance  lent  in  lifting  the 
cars  out  of  drifts  or  pushing  them 
up  inclines. 

Reporters  of  rival  papers  in  par¬ 
ticular  enjoyed  the  situation  as  they  jogged  along  in 
sleighs  or  cabs  and  racked  their  brains  for  the  funni¬ 
est  phrases  in  which  to  describe  the  appearance  and 
discomfitures  of  the  contestants  and  of  their  news¬ 
paper  patron.  It  is  hard  to  realize  that  only  nine¬ 
teen  years  ago  the  automobile  was  still  a  joke  to  the 
cleverest  people  in  America. 

Only  two  of  the  five  contestants  finished  the  rac&— 
Mueller’s  Benz  and  the  Duryea  car ;  but  the  latfer 
was  far  in  the  lead. 

The  winning  of  this  race  was  a  great  achievement 
for  America  and  for  Duryea.  Two  months  before,  in 
September  of  this  year,  1895,  he  and  his  brother  had 
organized  the  Duryea  Motor  Wagon  Company  at 
Springfield,  Mass. — the  first  of  all  that  mighty  brood 
of  American  automobile  manufacturers  whose  great 
structures  and  organizations  dot  the  country  and  span 
the  world — and  had  begun  to  send  out  literature  and 
solicit  orders  for  cars. 

After  the  Chicago  victory  the  Duryeas  immediately 
set  about  the  building  of  twelve  cars  like  the  winner 
of  the  “Times-Herald”  race. 

In  the  meantime  another  American  editor  had  be¬ 
come  a  patron  of  the  new  vehicle.  This  was  John 
Brisben  Walker  of  the  “Cosmopolitan  Magazine.”  Mr. 
Walker  offered  $3,000  in  prizes  for  a  race  to  be  held 
on  Decoration  Day,  1S9G,  the  course  lying  from  the 


City  Hall  in  New  York  to  Irvington-on-the-Hudsori 
and  return.  A  number  of  foreign  cars  were  entered 
and  some  Americans.  The  I  Uiryeas  were  there  with 
four  cars  and  easily  won  the  race  and  all  the  prizes. 

This  victory  left  the  Duryeas  sighing  for  conquests 
abroad. 

During  this  summer  they  went  on  and  completed 
the  manufacture  of  their  first  dozen  machines  and 
sold  three  of  them.  A  fourth  was  sent  on  tour  with 
Barnum  &  Bailey’s  Circus,  because  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  educate  the  American  public  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  new  invention. 

Leaving  this  leaven  to  work  at  home,  the  Duryeas 
embarked  for  England,  taking  with  them  five  cars. 

Europe  had  seen  its  first  automobile  road  race  run 
in  France  in  June,  1894,  on  a  course  from  Paris  to 
Rouen ;  and  a  year  later  the  now  famous  Paris-to- 


prizes  of  many  thousands  of  dollars — a  race  which 
was  won  by  a  Panhard-Levassar  car  doing  the  entire 
744  miles  without  a  break  of  any  kind  at  an  average 
speed  of  better  than  fifteen  miles  an  hour. 

This  achievement  focused  a  world  attention.  The 
practicability  of  the  new  means  of  locomotion  could 
no  longer  be  denied.  The  automobile  was  on  its  way 
into  popular  favor.  The  English  Parliament  reflected 
the  changing  world  attitude  by  abolishing  its  famous 
restrictive  laws,  which  limited  the  speed  of  a  horse¬ 
less  vehicle  to  four  miles  per  hour  and  required  that 
a  man  bearing  a  red  flag  should  precede  each  such 
vehicle.  The  day  this  law  died,  November  14,  1896, 
was  celebrated  by  the  first  English  automobile  race, 
the  course  being  from  London  to  Brighton,  a  distance 
of  fifty-two  miles.  This  race  was  to  be  a  sort  of 
international  sweepstakes. 

Conquering  the  Old  World 

MALL  account,  however,  appears  to  have  been  taken 
by  our  English  brethren  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
American  cars,  since  the  victorious  drivers  in  the 
Taris-Bordeaux  contest  were  given  the  favored  posi¬ 
tions  at  the  start  of  the  race,  while  the  two  Duryea 
entries  were  back  in  the  ruck  amid  half  a  hundred 
other  machines  of  pace  so  slow  that  ten  miles  of  the 
fifty-two  had  passed  before  Frank  Duryea  could  thread 


his  car  enrougn  rnt  crowd  and  get  a  chance  to  race 
the  leaders.  Once  this  became  possible,  he  challenged 
and  overhauled  first  one  and  then  another,  till  all  were 
distanced  and  he  reached  Brighton  nearly  an  hour’s 
driving  time  ahead  of  his  nearest  competitor. 

This  was  a  crowning  triumph  for  Duryea.  He  had 
realized  the  dream  of  his  graduating  thesis  of  four¬ 
teen  years  before.  In  five  years  from  the  time  when 
he  laid  down  the  plans  for  his  first  car,  he  had  not 
only  built  a  practical  automobile  but  had  demonstrated 
it  to  be  the  fastest  automobile  in  the  world. 

This,  it  would  appear,  was  honor  and  glory  enough 
for  one  man,  and  no  one  will  begrudge  Charles  Duryea 
one  star  from  that  precious  crown,  since  honor  and 
glory  seem  to  be  about  all  that  he  is  destined  to  get  out 
of  the  automobile  industry.  Although  a  car  bearing 
the  name  of  Duryea  is  still  upon  the  market,  it  is  the 
name  of  his  brother  Frank,  who,  after  the  Duryea 
Motor  Wagon  Company  passed  out  of 
existence,  associated  himself  with  the 
Stevens  Arms  Company  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  gasoline  automobiles. 

A  More  Than  Canny  Scot 

UT  in  the  meantime  the  budding 
industry  in  America  had  gathered 
another  important  accretion  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  one  who,  although  he  had  made 
inventions,  was  neither  a  seer  like  Sel- 
den  nor  an  enthusiast  like  Duryea,  but 
a  solid  methodical  builder  of  machines. 
This  man  got  his  education  in  the 
schools  of  Scotland,  but  came  to  Amer¬ 
ica  in  early  manhood.  As  assistant 
engineer  on  an  ocean  liner,  he  learned 
what  engines  were  and  what  they 
could  do.  As  a  builder  of  bicycles 
in  Cleveland  he  gained  experience  in 
adapting  the  principles  of  ponderous 
enginery  to  the  light  and  delicate 
parts  of  a  small  machine.  When  the 
achievements  abroad  and  the  rumors 
of  experiments  at  home  thrust  the 
horseless  carriage  upon  his  attention, 
this  Scotchman,  Alexander  Winton,  set 
to  work  to  build  such  a  vehicle  as 
methodically  as  he  would  have  gone 
about  the  construction  of  an.  ocean 
steamship. 

In  1893  he  made  a  motor  bicycle. 
In  1895  his  first  gasoline  car  was  finished.  It  had 
wire  wheels  with  pneumatic  tires  of  large  circumfer¬ 
ence,  and  seats  for  four  passengers,  two  facing  for¬ 
ward  and  two  to  the  rear — dos-a-dos,  it  is  called — so 
that  the  vehicle  looked  like  a  couple  of  invalid  chairs, 
fastened  back  to  back,  with  the  sides  boxed  in. 

But  the  car,  though  not  handsome,  would  run,  and 
thereby  greatly  astonished  the  city  of ,  Cleveland,  for 
it  was  the  first  gasoline  car  and  perhaps  the  first  au¬ 
tomobile  seen  in  Ohio.  During  the  winter  of  1896-7 
Winton  built  two  more  cars  on  an  improved  model,  one 
of  which  was  sold.  The  purchaser,  however,  repented 
of  his  bargain,  and  the  rectitudinous  Winton  took  the 
car  back  and  worked  over  the  two  of  them  till  they 
would  .run  satisfactorily  to  himself.  Then,  to  prove 
that  he  had  built  a  practicable  motor  car,  with  a 
world-travel  radius,  he  set  out  on  the  28th  of  June, 
1897,  to  drive  from  Cleveland  to  New  York  City.  The 
difficulties  of  his  trip  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is 
remembered  that  roads  have  improved  almost  as  much 
as  automobiles  since  1897. 

A  crowd  gaped  about  him  at  each  morning’s  start. 
Another  quickly  gathered  when  he  plugged  out  his 
engine  for  the  night.  On  the  highway  chickens  scam 
pered,  hogs  grunted,  dogs  barked,  and  meek-eyed 
bossies  stared  astonished,  while  innumerable  farmers 
pulled  their  team  to  one  side,  where  the  horses  stood 


Bordeaux  race  was  held  with  sixty-six  entries  and 


The  second  gasoline  car  that  ran  on  an  American  highway: 
tlwood  Haynes  s  automobile  of  1894,  built  for  him  by  the  Apperson  brothers 


he  very  latest  in  1896  —  had  more  than  one  modern  improvement. 

manufactured  by  F.  B.  Stearns  of  Cleveland,  and  still  i n  running  order 


In  1894  this  was  the  car  Charles  B.  King  used  to  thrill  his  fellow 
townsmen  of  Detroit.  The  inventor  and  builder  is  himself  at  the  steering  lever 
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The  Latest  Empire 

Acknowledged  Aristocrat  of  its  Class 


“Less  than  one  thousand  dollars”  has  been  definitely 
set,  by  the  majority  of  prospective  buyers,  as  the  price 
they  will  pay  for  an  automobile  this  season.  It  is  a 
decision  not 'made  from  necessity,  but  based  on  good 
business  judgment.  Even  a  year  ago,  such  a  deci¬ 
sion  could  not  have  been  made  by  the  man  desiring 
a  SATISFYING  and  COMPLETE  car. 

EMPIRE  Model  31-40,  proves  the  wisdom  of  such 
a  decision.  At  f 975.00,  this  latest  EMPIRE  provides 
everything  to  be  desired  in  a  five  passenger  motor  car, 
and' is,  in  truth,  a  SATISFYING  and  COMPLETE 
family  car. 

At  first  sight,  this  new  EMPIRE  appeals  to  you. 
The  streamline  body,  characteristically  European,  is 
one  of  exceptional  beauty.  Every  detail  is  worked  out 
with  exacting  care.  F.rom  radiator  to  roll  back,  there 
is  not  a  break  in  lines.  Extra  roominess  with  wide, 
low  seats,  and  deep  cushions  upholstered  in  selected, 
genuine  leather,  assures  maximum  comfort  with  tull 
carrying  capacity. 

And  appearance  is  more  worthy  of  consideration 
this  year  than  ever  before.  Recent  developments  in 

body  design  characterize  the  new  _ 

EMPIRE  type  as  lasting— one  that 
will  be  in  vogue  for  years  to  come, 
because  of  its  grace  of  lines. 


In  keeping  with  the  up-to-date 
design  of  its  body,  is  the  EMPIRE 
chassis,  the  most  thoroughly  tested 
light  car  foundation  on  the  market 
to-day.  It  gives  unfailing  service 
day  in  and  day  out,  season  after 
season.  Proof  of  this,  as  well  as 
indisputable  evidence  of  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  EMPIRE  design,  the  quality 
of  EMPIRE  material,  and  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  EMPIRE  workmanship, 
are  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
EMPIRE  chassis  has  been  continued 
for  five  seasons,  without  change  in 
any  basic  principle  of  construction. 

The  motor  is  one  of  abundant 
power,  that  will  master  the  worst 
road  conditions.  Its  efficiency  and 
economy  is  marked — 19  to  -21  miles 
per  gallon  of  gasoline  is  the  aver¬ 
age  attained  by  EMPIRE  owners. 

The  EMPIRE  is  a  car  with¬ 
out  mechanical  troubles.  One 
owner  writes  —  “Average  driving 


Striking  Features  of  The  Latest  Empire 

Streamline,  flush  side  body. 

Extra  large  tonneau  with  full  roll  back 
Seats  set  low  in  body. 

All  door  hinges  concealed. 

Real  leather,  Turkish  upholstery. 

Full  U-doors,  21  inches  wide. 

Instruments  on  cowl  board. 

Crown  fenders. 

Single  post,  rain-vision,  ventilating,  ad¬ 
justable  windshield. 

Mohair  top,  topboot  and  curtains. 
Stewart  Sijeedometer. 

Carburetor  adjustment  on  dash. 

14 y2  gal.  gasoline  tank  (with  reserve) 
Robe  and  foot  rails. 

Electric  Horn. 

Remy  electric  starting  and  lighting. 
Headlights  with  dimmers. 

Williard  storage  batter  with  ammeter. 
Unit  power  plant — 3%  x  4%  inch  motor 
Thermo-syphon  cooling. 

Force  feed,  constant  level,  lubrication 
Positive  brake  equalizers. 

Disc  clutch  running  in  oil. 

Weston-Mott  front  and  rear  axles. 

Three  speed,  selective  transmission. 
Drop  frame,  low  hung  chassis. 
Demountable  rims  with  extra  rim. 
32x3%  inch  tires  (Non-skid  on  rear). 
Twin  spare  tire  carriers. 


cost  has  been  less  than  one  cent  per  mile.”  Another 

sayS _ “Have  driven  my  EMPIRE  8000  miles  without 

mechanical  repairs.”  All  vital  parts,  all  portions  that 
must  stand  strain  are  made  30  to  40%  oversize ,  to 
assure  surplus  reliability  and  sturdiness. 

The  equipment  is  complete  to  the  last  detail.  It  in¬ 
cludes  everything  needful  to  comfort  and  convenience 
— guaranteed  electric  starting  and  lighting  with  extra 
size  storage  battery,  speedometer,  demountable  rims, 
electric  horn — and  as  an  increased  factor  of  safety — 
non-skid  tires  on  rear. 

An  exceptional  warranty  is  back  of  each  EMPIRE, 
for  EMPIRE  cars  are  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year. 
It  is  the  only  car  in  its  class  that  has  such  a  liberal 
guarantee  covering  even  electrical  equipment.  The 
usual  manufacturers’  warranty  is  for  but  ninety  days. 
EMPIRE  owners  are  protected  for  a  period  four  times 
as  long  as  other  car  owners.  This  broad  guarantee 
best  indicates  the  EMPIRE  company’s  faith  in  its 
product. 

Before  you  make  your  decision  as  to  the  car  you 
will  buy,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  study  in  detail 
this  new  EMPIRE.  The  EMPIRE  dealer  in  your 

territory  will  be  pleased  to  demon¬ 
strate.  Write  for  our  latest  cata¬ 
logue  fully  descriptive  of  this  car, 
the  acknowledged  aristocrat  of  its 
class. 


To  Dealers 

We  have  some  open  territory  on 
the  EMPIRE.  We  will  close  with 
only  as  many  dealers  as  we  can 
guarantee  deliveries  this  season. 
Our  sales  contract  is  liberal  and 
co-operative,  and  with  the  reliable 
EMPIRE  your  profits  are  not  eaten 
up  by  service  costs — one  dealer, 
keeping  accurate  account,  found  his 
yearly  service  averaged  less  than 
two  dollars  per  car.  Write  to-day 
for  full  information  in  regard  to 
the  EMPIRE  sales  proposition. 


EMPIRE  AUTOMOBILE  CO. 

Indianapolis 

Mail  me  your  literature  descriptive  of  the 
latest  EMPIRE— Model  31  40. 

Name . 


Address. 


City. 


like 


it  i  > i  i h.lt  and  the  drivers  sat  transfixed,  gazing  over 
tlieir  shoulders  till  the  clattering  machine,  the  noise 
of  which  had  been  drowned  by  distance,  looked  like  a 
diminutive  June  hug  on  the  roadway,  and  even  the 
strange,  gassy  smell  was  gone  from  the  air. 

Once  across  New  York  State,  Winton  essayed  to 
come  down  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  but  found  the 
roads  impassable  and  ferried  across  at  Coxsackie. 
1 1  is  progress  had  been  so  slow  that  it  was  not  until 
August  7,  or  forty  days  after  his  departure  from 
Cleveland,  that  Broadway  discovered  a  strange  looking 
buggy,  that  chugged  doggedly  down  the  middle  of  the 
street,  with  an  object  at  the  tiller  so  mud-spattered 
that  it  was  hardly  recognizable  as  a  man,  though  it 
was- — and  a  man,  we  are  told,  who  felt  so  lonesome, 
so  sensitive  under  the  stab  of  the  curious  public  eye 
that  he  paused  for  no  sort  of  celebration,  but  drove 
his  travel-battered  machine  straight  to  the  railroad 
yards  and  arranged  for  its  reshipment  to 
Cleveland. 

However,  this  may  have  been  mainly  be¬ 
cause  Winton,  at  heart  a  builder,  having 
demonstrated  to  his  own  satisfaction  that 
he  now  had  a  practicable  model,  was  eager 
to  enter  immediately  upon  its  commercial 
manufacture.  At  any  rate,  he  laid  down 
four  more  cars  in  his  factory  during  the 
ensuing  winter,  and  they  were  completed 
by  the  early  spring  of  1898.  All  were  sold 
as  soon  as  built,  and  the  first  of  them 
shipped  to  a  Mr.  Robert  Allison  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  on  April  Fool’s  Day,  1898. 

The  sales  of  these  four  cars,  Winton 
has  believed,  were  the  first  bona-fide  sales 
of  merchantable  horseless  carriages  in  this 
country. 

But  Charles  E.  Duryea  is  positive  that 
the  Duryea  Motor  Wagon  Company  made 
the  several  sales  already  mentioned  during 
189G,  and  Haynes  is  equally  positive  that 
in  1896  or  1897  he  and  the  Appersons  sold 
a  phaeton  to  a  Mr.  Lewis  at  or  near  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1897  furnished  a  phae¬ 
ton  to  a  Dr.  Sweeney  of  Chicago.  However,  the 
Haynes-Apperson  output  in  1898  was  only  five  cars, 
and  by  1897  the  Duryea  brothers  had  separated; 
Charles  was  starting  all  over  again,  and  Frank  mov¬ 
ing  slowly  and  experimentally,  so  that  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  in  1898  of  twenty-one  machines  of  the 
type  of  Winton’s  third  car  may  justly  be  regarded 
as  marking  a  transition  of  the  gasoline  automobile 
in  America  from  the  experimental  stage  to  that  of 
standardization  and  commercial  manufacture. 

Olds  and  Some  Others 

HOWEVER,  at  this  very  time,  and  right  in  Winton’s 
own  city  of  Cleveland,  was  another  pioneer  in  the 
automobile  industry  who  is  clearly  entitled  to  mention 
here,  although  he  was  but  a  boy  of  nineteen  when  his 
first  car  was  turned  out.  This  was  Frank  B.  Stearns, 
who,  working  amateurishly  in  a  shop  fitted  up  in  the 
basement  of  his  father’s  house,  produced  a  car  in  the 
year  1896  that  was  a  marvel  of  mechanical  anticipa¬ 
tion  in  certain  features — features  which  indeed  sound 
like  the  description  of  a  modern  car— left-hand  drive, 
center  control,  positive  control  of  valves,  and  posi¬ 
tively  advanced  ignition.  In  other  respects  it  was 
just  like  the  groping  pioneer  machines  of,  the  times. 
It  had  but  one  cylinder,  mounted  horizontally,  was 
chain-driven,  and  provided  seats 
for  but  two  passengers.  In  the 
same  year  the  boy  turned  out 
three  of  these  cars,  two  of  which 
were  sold.  Of  the  three,  one  was 
burned,  one  was  smashed,  and  the 
third  survives  until  the  present. 

In  the  following  year,  1897, 
young  Stearns  came  very  near  an¬ 
ticipating  modern  practice  by  half 
a  dozen  yeai's  at  least  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  four-cylinder  car.  He 
got  so  far  as  to  make  the  motor, 
but  his  advisers  discouraged  him 
so  completely  and  thoroughly  that 
he  abandoned  it  and  went  back  to 
one-cylinder  construction.  Though 
the  son  of  a  capitalist,  he  had 
great  difficulty  in  financing  his  me¬ 
chanical  aspirations.  Ilis  father 
frowned  on  a  passion  for  smelly 
machinery,  which  so  absorbed  the 
boy  that  he  forgot  church  and 
Sunday  school  upon  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  but  the  young  man 
plodded  along,  building  and  sell¬ 
ing  and  building  again,  producing 
seven  cars  in  1897,  six  in  1898,  and 
getting  under  way  for  real  com¬ 
mercial  production  in  1899,  when  he  produced  twenty 
machines.  But  now  we  must  shift  the  spotlight’s  glare 
to  two  other  names  whose  deeds  have  been  waiting  for 
recognition  through  the  whole  of  this  chapter.  These 
men  are  Henry  Ford  and  R.  E.  Olds. 

R  1  mis  began  life  by  being  born  in  Ohio,  but  at 
vas  going  to  school  in  Lansing,  Mich.  He 
i  passion  for  mechanics  and  put  in  his 
hiding  little  steam  engines  in  his  father’s 


shop,  and  dreaming  out  what  a  lot  of  fun  it  would  be 
if  be  could  just  stick  his  little  engine  under  the  foot¬ 
board  of  the  family  phaeton  and  run  about  on  the 
Michigan  roads,  independent  of  the  horse. 

By  1887  Olds  had  actually  done  this  thing.  His 
phaeton  boasted  but  three  wheels,  and  got  its  power 
from  a  little  upright  steam  boiler,  mounted  under  the 
footboard.  The  power  was  transmitted  by  sprocket 
chains  and  gasoline  was  used  for  fuel. 

This  freakish  vehicle  was  for  three  or  four  years  at 
once  tlie  bane  and  the  jest  of  the  streets  and  country 
roads  about  Lansing.  But  somewhere  in  the  period 
between  1891  and  1893  Olds  appeared 

with  an  improved  t  V  I> e  •  The  new 

carriage  had  four  wheels,  instead  of 

three,  and  was  of  a  more  distinct 

phaeton  type  with  •«.  A  canopy  top.  It  also 
used  steam  for  '  power  and  gasoline 


Henry  Ford  —  the  farmer  boy  who  did  not 
the  smell  of  a  horse  —  was  driving  his  first  gasoline  car  by 


1896 


for  fuel,  had  an  upright  boiler,  mounted  on  the  forward 
axle,  and  proved  its  kinship  to  the  crab  family  by  ap¬ 
pearing  to  go  backward- — that  is,  it  steered  from  the 
rear,  the  hind  wheels,  instead  of  the  front  ones,  being 
pivoted.  Young  Olds  could  carry  water  enough  to  run 
him  ten  miles  and  fuel  enough  for  twenty,  so  that  this 
car  got  farther  into  the  country  than  the  other  one 
had,  frightened  more  horses  and  earned  the  young 
inventor  more  enmity  than  the  first.  But  it  also  got 
him  more  fame.  Visitors  came  from  a  long  distance  to 
see  this  second  car  perform,  and  it  was  finally  pur¬ 
chased  by  a  patent-medicine  company,  operating  in 
India,  for  $400,  and  ordered  shipped  to  that  far-off 
country.  This  sale  was  possibly  the  first  commercial 
sale  of  a  horseless  vehicle  in  America. 

Now  since  1890  the  business  of  Olds  had  been  gas 
engines,  and  it  is  rather  strange  that  it  was  not  until 
1894  that  he  made  up  his  mind  that  the  gas  engine 
was  the  one  best  adapted  for  vehicle  propulsion.  He 
began  work  upon  a  gasoline  car  in  that  year  and  de¬ 
signed  it  for  entry  in  the  “Times-Herald”  race  of 
1895,  but  did  not  get  it  ready  in  time. 

This  machine  appeared  to  be  sufficiently  successful 
in  operation  to  warrant  the  organization  of  a  company 
for  its  manufacture,  and  in  1££)6  the  Olds  Motor  Ve¬ 
hicle  Works  was  formed,  the  second  corporation  in 


Winton’s  experiment:  built  in  1896  at  Cleveland.  This  is  Alexander  Winton’s 
first  car — propelled  by  a  two-cylinder  vertical  engine,  bevel-gear  transmission.  Axles  and 
wheels  are  mounted  on  ball  bearings,  and  the  wheels  are  of  wire,  with  wood  rims  and  pneumatic  tires 


America  to  be  organized  for  automobile  manufacture. 
The  Olds  Motor  Vehicle  Works  lived  but  three  years 
and  built  but  one  car,  an  ambitious  two-cylinder  ma¬ 
chine — with  an  electric  starter! 

Henry  Ford  was  the  farmer  boy  mentioned  in  an 
earlier  chapter  who  did  not  like  the  smell  of  a  horse. 
TTo  made  his  first  automobile  out  of  the  parts  of  an 
old  mowing  machine  anil  a  little  steam  engine.  This 
was  done  on  his  father’s  farm  eight  miles  from 


Detroit,  in  1879-80,  at  the  very  time  when  Selden  was 
beginning  (lit:  fight  for  his  patent. 

In  1890  Ford  was  working  for  the  Detroit.  Engine 
Works  as  a  machinist.  He  left  this  to  become  night 
engineer  for  the  city  electric  light  plant,  and  was 
successively  chief  mechanical  engineer  and  chief  en¬ 
gineer  of  that  concern;  but  never  for  a  moment  did 
he  abandon  the  plan  of  his  youth  to  get  and  keep 
the  smell  of  the  horse  out  of  his  nostrils.  Yet  he 
did  not  purpose  to  walk  all  his  days,  nor  to  fly  dr 
swim.  He  still  stuck  to  steam  in  his  attempts  at 
highway  locomotion,  and  the  years  1892-3  saw  him 
plugging  about  the  streets  of  Detroit  in  a  steam  buggy 
of  the  brougham  type. 

In  the  year  1894,  however,  he  swung  to  gasoline  as  a 
preferred  motive  power ;  but  Ford  was  a  slow  builder 
in  those  days,  and  felt  his  way  with  his  own  fingers 
over  every  detail  of  this  machine,  so  that  when,  late  in 
1896,  he  put  his  first  gasoline  car  upon  the 
streets,  every  detail  of  it  except  for  the  larger 
units  and  two  or  three  little  valves  given  him 
by  Charlie  King  was  not  only  that  of  his 
own  hands,  but  the  product  of  his  spare  time 
after  he  had  given  the  best  of  himself  and 
of  his  day  to  the  services  of  his  employers. 

This  first  car  of  Ford’s  was  a  two-cylinder 
affair,  and  depended  upon  a  wipe  spark  for 
ignition.  It  had  four  wire  wheels  with  large 
pneumatic  tires,  sat  very  low  to  the  ground, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  of  the  runabout 
type.  Its  diminutive  size  is  more  suggestive 
of  the  crawl-about,  and  Mr.  Ford’s  neigh¬ 
bors  testify  that  there  were  many  times 
when  it  refused  even  to  crawl,  which  func¬ 
tion  would  thereupon  devolve  upon  the  in¬ 
ventor.  They  will  tell  you  that  Henry  Ford, 
flat  upon  his  back  beneath  this  Lilliputian 
car.  with  oil  and  hot  water  leaking  into  his 
face  and  trickling  along  his  ribs,  measured 
his  length  from  end  to  end  of  the  roads  about 
Detroit  during  the  time  when  this  first  ve¬ 
hicle  was  at  once  the  mainspring  of  all  his 
hopes  and  the  source  of  most  of  his  troubles. 
Tell  Ford  this  to-day,  and  from  either  side  of  his 
long,  keen  nose  first  one  gray-blue  eye  and  then  the 
other  will  twinkle  merrily,  while  he  remarks  that  real 
troubles  were  a-plenty  in  those  days  and  there  is  no 
need  whatever  to  exaggerate  them  now  in  retrospect. 

Facts  About  Ford 

BY  189S  Ford  had  his  No.  2  gasoline  car  finished.  It 
was  also  a  two-cylinder  car  of  the  runabout  type, 
with  two  speeds  forward  and  reverse.  Like  every  car 
built  by  Ford,  it  was  strongly  individualistic  in  type, 
and  naturally  was  only  an  experimental  car.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  seemed  so  far  advanced  in  performance  that 
a  company  was  organized  for  its  manufacture,  called 
the  Detroit  Automobile  Company. 

This  concern  was  capitalized  at  $60,000,  but  only  about 
$10,000  was  ever  paid  in,  and  the  whole  of  this  was 
consumed  in  experiments  looking  toward  a  satisfactory 
model.  It  was  during  this  period  that  Henry  B.  Joy, 
son  of  wealth  and  aristocracy,  who  later  recreated  the 
Packard  car,  had  his  first  touch  of  horseless-carriage 
fever.  He  went  to  the  Detroit  Automobile  Company 
where  Ford  was  turning  out  his  cars  one  at  a  time 
and  contracted  to  buy  the  vehicle  then  under  con¬ 
struction.  The  two  Henrys — Henry  Ford  and  Henry 
Joy — went  upstairs  in  the  shop  to  look  at  it. 

“Don’t  buy  it,”  said  Henry  Ford 
after  the  inspection.  “Take  the 
next  one;  it  will  be  better.” 

That  was  Henry  Ford  in  those 
days.  His  fingers  had  not  caught 
up  with  his  ideas  yet.  He  still  be¬ 
lieved  he  could  surpass  himself. 
His  concern  manufactured  180.000 
cars  in  1913  and  declared  a  divi¬ 
dend  of  many  millions  of  dollars; 
yet  he  hasn’t  changed  the  model 
noticeably  in  six  years.  He  knew 
what  lie  wanted  then,  a  practical, 
economical  car — a  plain  car  for 
plain  people — and  he  worked  till 
he  got  it.  Once  he  had  it  he 
stopped  experimenting  and  turned 
his  entire  genius  to  manufactur¬ 
ing.  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  any 
man  ever  worked  out  an  idea  more 
clearly  or  stuck  to  it  more  effec¬ 
tively  than  Henry  Ford. 

But  Joy  did  not  get  that  next  car 
of  Ford’s  because  there  wasn’t  any 
next.  The  finishing  of  the  one  the 
two  Henrys  were  looking  at  in  the 
upper  story  of  the  little  factory  took 
the  last  of  the  $10,000.  The  Detroit 
Automobile  Company,  modest  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  greatest  motor-manufacturing  concern  in 
the  world,  was  done.  It  blew  up  like  a  tire. 

But  Henry  Ford  was  not  done. 

He  continued  his  experiments  after  the  failure  of 
the  Detroit  Automobile  Company  in  a  corporation 
called  the  Henry  Ford  Company.  Soon  he  scrapped 
the  “company”  and  was  just  plain  Henry  Ford,  at 
work  again  in  a  barn  with  a  streak  of  smut  on  his 
face  and  a  great  idea  sizzling  in  his  brain,  ^  j 
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on  the  Tires 

wont  skid 

er  you 


GEARED 
TO  THE 
ROAD 

The  time  to  prevent  skidding  is 
when  you  buy  your  tires— when  you 

insist  upon  and  get  the  Miller  “geared  to  the  road 
construction.  Don’t  wait  until  you  must  have  tire- 
safety  to  find  out  if  you  can  control  your  car  in 
congested  city  traffic  or  on  a  slippery  country  road. 
With  Miller  Tires  on  the  car  there  are  no  its 

on  the  road. 

You  can  insure  a  safe  “skidless”  ride  by  seeing  the  Miller  dealer 
before  you  start.  The  sure-footed  Miller  I  ires  gear  your  car 
safely  over  wet  pavements  and  through  mud,  sand  or  slusn. 

The  non-skid  construction  of  Miller  Tires  is  not  a  mere  tem¬ 
porary  su  rface  feature  but  is  an  integral  part  that  endures  and  gives 
you  protection  against  skidding  at  all  times  under  all  conditions. 
Wear  does  not  lessen  its  effectiveness.  The  safety  of  an  inch  in 
a  pinch  that  the  Miller  geared  to  the  road  construction  always 
gives,  is  a  bonus  that  goes  with  the  mileage  and  service  quali¬ 
ties  of  every  Miller  Tire. 

There’s  Mileage  in  the  Miller  Method 


The  Miller  Method  of  building  tires 
does  not  cook  the  life  out  of  rubber 
and  fabric  in  vulcanizing.  It  pre¬ 
serves  all  the  rubber’s  native  tough¬ 
ness  and  the  fabric’s  strength  for  wear- 
on  your  car.  The  Miller  Method  is 


the  net  result  of  23  years  of  rubber 
experience.  This  is  why  Milter  Tires 
give  you  greater  mileage,  service  and 
satisfaction.  Let  the  Miller  dealer 
arm  your  car  against  the  road- 
enemies  today  with 


ItltUer  Tires 

Ride  On  Them  —  Because  You  Can  Depend  Upon  Them 

THE  MILLER  RUBBER  COMPANY— Akron,  O. 
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BY  THE  beginning 
of  the  new  cen¬ 
tury  the  automobile 
lnul  demonstrated 
wonderful  possi¬ 
bilities  and  was  no 
longer  a  curiosity.  Wealth  and 
leisure  had  increased  enormous¬ 
ly,  and  ever  y  year  American 
tourists,  returning  from  abroad 

with  tales  of  the  delights  of  automobiling  on  Europe’s 
wonderful  highways  increased  popular  interest  in  the 
new  vehicle  and  created  a  buying  public.  The  first 
manufacturers  to  throw  their  great  plants  open  to  the 
automobile  were  the  bicycle  men.  Because  his  name, 
once  a  commonplace  of  any  motor  meet,  has  now  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  industry,  I  choose  a  part  of  the 
story  of  E.  R.  Thomas. 

Thomas  was  not  a  mechanic,  but  a  selling  genius. 
Commencing  life  as  a  railroad  man,  some  turn  of  the 
wheel  made  him  manager  and  part  owner  of  a  branch 
bicycle  factory  in  Canada,  where  he  was  very  successful. 

Thomas  got  his  first  motor  ride  at  Paris  in  1897. 
The  vehicle  was  a  Panliard,  tliree-wlieeled.  cumber¬ 
some,  and  slow ;  yet  to  the  bicycle  builder  it  seemed  to 
fly.  In  his  enthusiasm  Thomas  bought  one,  took  it 
back  to  Toronto,  and  told  his  bicycle  engineers  to  du¬ 
plicate  the  machine  in  every  particular.  But  where 
were  they  to  get  the  parts? 

Thomas  persisted  with  his  idea,  and  by  1899  he  sold 
out  his  bicycle  business  and  came  to  Buffalo  with  the 

avowed  intention  of 
manufacturing  automo¬ 
biles.  Instead  he  turned 
to  motorcycles.  Thomas 
had  faith  enough  in  the 
gasoline  engine,  but  his 
salesman’s  instinct  warned 
him  that  the  public  was 
not  yet  ready  to  absorb  a 
gasoline  automobile.  So 
he  put  his  automobile  en¬ 
gines  upon  bicycle  frames. 

When,  in  1900,  Thomas’s 
motor-car  building  actual¬ 
ly  began,  the  greatest 
trouble  was  still  in  getting 
parts  manufactured.  The 
sixty-fifth  motor  in  one 
hundred  which  his  en¬ 
gineer  bored  out  was  the 
first  found  without  a  flaw. 
Notliwithstanding  these  difficulties,  one  hundred  one- 
cylinder  cars  were  put  upon  the  market  in  Buffalo  in 
1901.  These  proved  great  speed  burners  for  that  day, 
and  shot  about  over  hill  and  dale  at  twenty-five  miles 
an  hour.  As  the  diminutive  vehicles  went  spitting 
along  the  country  roads,  some  one  nicknamed  them 
“black  cats.”  Their  success  fixed  the  place  of  Thomas 
in  the  early  years  of  successful  automobile  manufac¬ 
ture.  In  this  very  year,  1901,  and  in  the  same  city  of 
Buffalo,  the  George  N.  Pierce  Company,  builders  of 
Pierce  bicycles,  broke  in  with  the  first  of  the  great  line 
of  Pierce  Arrows,  while  in  1902  the  Popes,  makers  of 
Columbia  bicycles,  turned  out  the  first  of  the  I’ope- 
Hartford  cars. 

Farther  west  the  bicycle  men  got  started  even 
earlier.  Gormully  &  Jeffery  of  Chicago  produced  a 
motor  bicycle  as  early  as  1897,  and  late  in  1898  had 
the  same  idea  on  four  wheels.  This  was  the  first 
Rambler — now  the  Jeffery.  However,  it  was  not  until 
late  in  1901  that  Jeffery  began  the  manufacture  of 
automobiles  on  a  commercial  scale  in  Kenosha.  But 
while  the  bicycle  men  were  getting  started,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  gasoline  and  a  man  who  had  been  also  a 
pioneer  of  steam,  was  making  a  commercial  success  in 
automobile  manufacture.  This  man  was  R.  E.  Olds. 
By  late  1900  Olds  had  evolved  a  one-cylinder  runabout, 
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ITOMOBILE 

TE R  C L  A R K  M A  CFARLANE 


Hugh  Chalmers  of  Detroit 


The  first  of  the  White  steam  cars  (1901) 


The  first  Stanley  steamer,  with  the  Stanley  brothers 

on  top.  This  photograph  was  taken  in  the  spring  of  1897 

the  most  conspicuous  external  feature  of  which  was  a 
curved  dash.  Olds  found  his  modest  vehicle  famous 
over  night. 

The  demand  for  them  was  amazing.  They  even 
went  abroad,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  had  himself 
photographed  sitting  proudly  in  one  of  these  cars 
before  his  London  home.  Four  hundred  and  eighteen 
of  these  cars  were  made  and  sold  the  first  year.  This 
was  many  times  more  cars  than  anybody  else  had  ever 
made  or  sold  in  a  single  year.  Yet  Olds  proposed  to 
make  just  ten  times  as  many  the  next  year. 

By  1903  the  thrifty  Michigan  folk  had  time  to 
do  a  little  figuring,  and  they  concluded  that  Olds 
was  not  so  crazy  after  all.  The  capitalization  of  his 
reorganized  concern  had  been  $350,000.  By 
stock  dividends  this  was  increased  to  $2,- 
000,000,  and,  after  declaring  a  dividend  of 
75  per  cent,  a  cash  surplus  of  $000,000  still 
remained  on  hand. 

If  this  was  insanity,  let  there  be  more  of 
it,  prayed  the  Michiganders.  In  this  same 
city  of  Detroit  were  four  business  men, 
named,  respectively,  Murphy,  White,  Black, 
and  Bowen,  who  some  time  earlier  had  been 
bitten  by  the  automobile  bug  in  the  hands  of 
Henry  Ford.  Also,  in  the  city  of  Detroit, 
was  a  manufacturing  concern  famous  for 
the  excellence  of  its  machine  work  and 
known  as  the  Leland  &  Faulconer  Company. 

In  this  concern  was  a  young  engineer,  Brush 
by  name,  who  had  a  design  for  what  he 
thought  was  a  practical  motor  car.  The 
three  interests  got  together  and  production 
began.  The  new  car  was  named  the  Cadil¬ 
lac,  which  is  a  good  old  romantic  name 
down  Michigan  way.  The  new  vehicle  scored  almost 
instantly  and  became  the  first  of  that  line  of  Cadil¬ 
lacs  which,  in  1909,  passed  under  the  control  of  the 
General  Motors  Consolidation  for  a  cash  considera¬ 
tion  of  $4,500,000. 

This  gave  the  city  of  Detroit  the  two  most  success¬ 
ful  automobile  factories  in  America,  from  the  money¬ 
making  standpoint,  and  now  a  third  hat  was  about  to 
be  cast  into  the  ring. 

This  hat  was  slightly  battered  by  previous  castings, 
and  it  belonged  to  Henry  Ford.  Henry  had  been 
tinkering  with  automobiles  for  twenty  years.  He  and 
a  coal  dealer  named  Malcolmson,  pooling  fortunes — 
and  misfortunes — had  each  put  several  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  in  money  into  the  making  of  a  car  which  looked  a 
good  deal  like  Brush’s  one-cylinder  Cadillac.  In  June 
of  1902  they  organized  the  Ford  Motor  Company  to 
manufacture  this  eai\  Ford  and  Malcolmson  dividing 
51  per  cent  of  the  stock  equally  between  them.  The 
other  subscribers  paid  $28,000  in  real  money  for  their 
49  per  cent,  and  this  was  all  the  cash  ever  supplied 
to  the  Ford  Company  as  it  stands  to-day. 

In  1903  Ford  made  and  sold  072  of  his  Model  E 
cars.  This  was  the  second  year  Olds  had  made  4,000 
cars,  the  year  which  saw  another  triumph  for  the 
Cadillac,  and  it  was  also  the  foundation  year  of  Ford’s 
colossal  success,  because  the  man — just  turned  forty 
— had  now  a  tight  hold  of  “the  Ford  Idea” :  “ Malcc 
one  thing  and  make  nothing  else,  and  you  can  make 


that  one  thing  better 
and  cheaper  than  anii 
other  manufacturer 
in  the  ivorld.” 

Probably  the  u  p  s 
and  downs  of  this 
volatile  industry  are  nowhere 
more  clearly  illustrated  than  by 
the  experience  of  the  coal  dealer, 
Malcolmson.  who  became  the 
partner  of  Ford’s  hopes — and  liabilities — after  the  De- 
tioit  Automobile  Company  collapsed,  and  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  this  received  an  equal  share  with  Ford  of  the 
stock  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company. 

Somewhere  about  1900  Malcolmson  had  discovered 
in  the  railroad  yards  of  Detroit  a  car  checker  known 
familiarly  as  Jim  Couzens,  who  appeared  sufficiently 
bright  for  the  merchant  to  take  him  away  from  the 
railroad  and  set  him  to  looking  after  the  traffic  end 
of  his  coal  business.  Couzens  proved  wondrously  apt 
at  this.  Soon,  as  Malcolmson’s  Man  Friday,  he  began 
to  look  after  his  employer’s  interests  in  Ford’s  con¬ 
cern,  and  presently  had  the  same  complete  grasp 
of  its  affairs. 

Michigan,  Motor  Maker 

BY  1904,  however,  thecoal  dealer  had  concluded  there 
was  no  great  future  for  the  Ford  Company  and 
sold  his  stock.  With  the  stock,  as  if  to  sweeten  the 
bargain,  he  allowed  the  astute  Couzens  to  pass.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  a  meteoric  flight  for  James 
Couzens.  To-day  he  is  the  right  hand  of  Henry  Ford, 
and  one  of  the  kings  of  the  motor  world. 

To-day  Michigan  produces  75  per  cent  of  all  the 
automobiles  built  in  America.  Why,  one  wonders ! 
What  should  be  in  that  Detroit  that  it  should  smell 
more  of  gaSoline  than  Indianapolis  or  Cleveland  or 
Toledo  or  Buffalo  or  Syracuse  or  Bridgeport  or 
Springfield?  No  rubber  grows  in  Michigan.  They 
make  no  great  amount  of  fine  steel  or  copper  there. 
Their  own  ores  are  scooped  out  of  their  own  mines 
and  floated  away  on  their  own  lakes  and  rivers  to  be 
manufactured  at  distant  points,  from  which  they  must 
import  them  like  a  foreign  product. 

If  it  is  answered  that  Detroit  has  the  advantage  of 
water  transportation,  so  has  Cleveland ;  or  that  it 
is  near  the  center  of  the  sphere  of  consumption,  why, 
Indianapolis  is  still  nearer  that  center. 

Do  they  build  better  cars  in  Mich¬ 
igan?  I  do  not  believe  it.  Nor  is  it 
because  automobile  manufacture 
started  first  in  Michigan.  What, 
then,  is  the  reason  for  Michigan’s 
present  fecundity? 

My  theory  is  that  it  was  first  a 
matter  of  psychology — the  result  of 
a  state  of  mind — of  a  constellation 
of  inventive,  industrial,  and  com¬ 
mercial  stars  that  singly  and  in 
groups  broke  out  in  this  particular 
section  of  the  manufacturing 
heavens  at  about  the  same  time — a 
situation  in  which  the  interest  of 
one  mind  appears  to  have  excited 
the  interest  of  others;  the  heat  of 
one  brain  to  strike  sparks  from  other 
brains,  and  these  acted  and  reacted 
upon  each  other  until  more  practical 
designs  for  motor  vehicles  were 
more  practicable  schemes  for  selling 
them  devised  by  Michigan  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
country,  and  this,  too,  during  the  decisive  period  of 
the  industry. 

In  Syracuse  John  Wilkinson  had  built  a  motor  car 
in  which  he  aimed  particularly  at  riding  comfort.  In 
1S99  Wilkinson  invited  II.  H.  Franklin,  who  owned  a 
die-casting  plant,  to  ride  downtown  with  him.  Frank¬ 
lin  enjoyed  the  ride  so  much  that  he  put  Wilkinson  on 


John  North  Willys  of  Toledo 


forged  and 
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C.  A.  Shaler  Co. 

1 100  Fourth  Street,  Waupun,  Wis. 

Send  me  catalog,  dealers*  terms  and  free  book. 
Common  Sense  About  Tire  Repair*’*  ^  for  dealers 
and  garaget  only). 
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Save  Your  Tires  —  Save  Repair  Bills  —  Reduce  Tire  Upkeep  Cost 
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The  Shaler  Vulcanizer  is  recognized  as 
standard.  In  the  big  garages  and  best 
repair  shops  throughout  the  country  you 
will  always  see  Shaler  V ulcanizers  in  use. 

We  are  the  world’s  largest  makers  of 
vulcanizers  and  make  the  only  complete 
line  from  the  small  outfit  for  the  motorist 
to  carry  in  his  tool  kit  to  the  large  garage 
equipment. 

We  make  Shaler  Vuicanizers  in  every  type 
— Electric,  Steam,  Gasoline,  and  Alcohol. 
ShalerVul-Kit  (Gasoline)  at  $3. 50 — Model 
D  (  operates  from  Electric  light  socket  ) 
$12.50 — Model  S  (Steam)  $12. 50.  Com¬ 
plete  Garage  Outfit  (Electric  or  Steam)  $60 
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A  Shaler  Vulcanizer  will  repair  any  punc¬ 
ture,  blow-out,  rip,  cut,  hole,  or  tear  in 
casing  or  tube  perfectly  and  permanently. 


It  is  just  as  necessary  to  the  tires  as  oil  is 
to  the  bearings  or  gasoline  to  the  engine. 
Every  motorist  needs  one  as  a  part  of  his 
repair  outfit. 


The  Shaler  Vulcanizer  is  the  result  of  years 
of  scientific  research  for  a  simple  method 
to  make  perfect  repairs  on  pneumatic  tires 
by  vulcanization.  After  many  years  of  ex¬ 
perimenting  the  Shaler  principle  is  admittted 
by  experienced  tire  men,  garage  men  and 
motorists  to  be  thoroughly  efficient,  prac¬ 
tical  and  correct. 


How  you  can  save 
half  your  tire  expense 

Don’t  neglect  the  small  holes.  These  little  open  cuts  leave  the  fabric 
exposed.  Sand  and  water  work  in.  Sand  pockets  develop.  The  fabric 
rots.  The  result — Blow-outs — expensive  repairs  and  usually  a  ruined  tire. 

Vulcanize  these  small  holes.  Seal  them  up  with  new  rubber  and  protect  the 
fabric.  You  can  do  it  with  a  ShalerVulcanizer  in  a  few  minutes— make  the  repair 
the  strongest  part  of  the  tire;  triple  your  mileage  and  save  half  your  repair  bills 


Vulcanizers 


Vul-Kit 


Can  be  carried  in  the  tool 
box  for  emergency  repairs 
to  tubes  and  casings.  Does 
away  with  patches  and 
cement.  Absolutely  safe. 
Burns  gasoline  or  alcohol 
— an  exclusive  Shaler  fea¬ 
ture.  No  watching,  no  reg¬ 
ulating;  simply  fill  the  cut 
or  puncture  with  new  rub¬ 
ber,  clamp  on  the  vulca¬ 
nizer— fill  and  light  the  gen¬ 
erator.  You  can’t  overcure 
or  undercure  a  repair.  Han¬ 
dle  always  cool.  Anyone 
can  use  it.  Complete, $3. 50 


To  vulcanize  a  tire  with  a  Shaler  Vulcanizer  is  simplicity  itself  Fill  the 
hole  with  new  rubber — clamp  on  the  vulcanizer  Apply  the  heat,  and  the 
repair  is  completed  in  a  few  minutes.  It  requires  no  watching  or  regulat¬ 
ing.  No  need  to  worry  about  overcuring  or  undercuring  because  the  Shaler 
has  automatic  heat  control — the  only  vulcanizer  made  with  this  feature. 
Get  a  Shaler  Vulcanizer  today.  Learn  now  how  it  will  enable  you  to  get 
three  times  your  former  mileage  and  save  you  50%  of  your  tire  repair  bills. 

Motorists  Free  Book 

“The  Care  and  Repair  of  Tires* * 

Send  coupon  for  this  book  wow.  It  is  a  guide  and  text  book  on  the 
care  and  repair  of  tires.  You  will  find  it  most  valuable.  It  tells  the 
proper  inflation  you  should  maintain  in  your  tires  according  to  weight, 
load  and  seasons.  It  describes  fully  how  to  protect  the  tires  while  car 
is  idle  in  the  garage  —  how  to  care  for  them  in  winter— how  to  avoid 
substances  that  rot  the  rubber  and  fabric.  It  gives  splendid  hints  on  the 
spare  tire  and  its  care  —  how  to  carry  extra  tubes.  It  explains  the 
tire  sleeve,  the  blow-out  patch— repair  plasters  and  plugs  and  emergency  or 
temporary  repairs.  This  book  because  of  accurate  and  reliable  information 
is  quoted  as  an  authority  by  American  and  F  oreign  Automobile  Publications, 
We  will  gladly  send  it  free  to  any  motorist.  No  obligations — just  use 
the  coupon  here.  Do  it  today. 


C.  A.  Shaler  Co.  1100  Fourth  St.  Waupun,  Wis. 

Canadian  Distributor  a- John  MiUen  &  Son.  Limited -Toronto,  Winnipeg.  Montreal,  Vancouver,  Victoria 

Accessory  Dealers— Garage  Men— Write!  ..♦**' 
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C.  A.  Shaler  Co. 

1100  Fourth  Street,  Waupun,  Wis. 

Sena  ti.e  your  free  book  "Care  and  Repair  of 


of  Tires"  and  catalog  of  Sbaler  Vulcanizers. 


Every  Garage  can  easily  add  $15.00  to  $20.00  a  day  to  its  revenue 
vulcanizing  tires  with  Shaler  Vulcanizers.  Accessory  dealers  ^ 
can  double  and  triple  their  sales  and  profits  selling  Portable  + 

Shaler  Vulcanizers  to  motorists.  The  only  accessory  that  is  + 
never  included  with  the  car’s  equipment.  Shaler  V  ulcanizers  ^  Name..... 

are  the  standard  everywhere  and  the  only  vulcanizers  with  ^ 
automatic  heat  control  guaranteeing  perfect  results.  Every  * 
repair  shop  should  have  the  Garage  Outfit.  Every  accessory  * 
dealer  should  stock  the  portable  Shalers.  Use  the  coupon  to-  * 

day.  Get  our  interesting  proposition.  W rite  for  our  free  book  ■  s,a“ . 

'Common  Sense  About  Tire  Repairs,  for  dealers  only  ■  From  whom  do  you  buy  your  Auto  Supplies  ? 
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Henry  B.  Joy  of 
the  Packard  Motor  Car  Co 


the  pay  roll  of  his  die- 
casting  concern  to  build 
motor  cars.  The  first 
commercial  output  was 
In  1002,  when  thirteen 
vehicles  were  made. 

Viewing  the  Atlantic 
Coast  region  by  itself, 
one  is  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  it  played 
only  a  small  part  in  the 
early  commercial  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  automo¬ 
bile  industry.  This 
seems  all  the  stranger 
when  one  recalls  that 
the  first  gasoline  car  in 
America  was  designed 
and  built  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  the  first  cor¬ 
poration  organized  to 
manufacture  automobiles  in  America  was  the  Duryea 
Motor  Wagon  Company,  while  the  Clark  brothers  at 
Ardmore,  Fa.,  turned  out  the  first  gasoline  car  in 
1S97  and  have  been  building  the  Autocar  there  ever 
since;  yet  the  explanation  is  clear.  The  times  of  the 
Duryea  Motor  Wagon  Company  were  really  too  early 
for  commercial  success.  Its  failure  in  part  explains 
why  the  major  energies  of  the  East  in  early  years  were 
devoted  to  the  steam  or  electric  vehicle,  and  why  the 
gasoline  procession  moved  off. 

Cleveland,  for  instance,  is  a  city  with  a  large  ele¬ 
ment  of  conservative,  well-to-do,  comfort-loving  people. 
The  automobiles  built  in  Cleveland  partake  of  their 
environment.  They  are  well-to-do,  comfort-giving  cars. 

Indiana  is  another  case  in  point.  Indiana  peoTile 
have  imagination  and  individuality.  The  cars  built 
in  Indiana  are  of  every  variety — Stutz,  Marmon, 
National,  Premier,  Haynes,  Apperson,  Cole.  High- 
priced  toys  of  millionaires,  solidly  built  vehicles  for 
people  who  want  fair  service  at  fair  prices,  and  low- 
figured,  practical  vehicles  for  the  commonest  of  com¬ 
mon  people  are  all  produced  in  Indiana. 

.  One  of  the  things  for  which  Indiana  automobile 
manufacture  is  most  distinctive  is  speed.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  a  group  of  old  bicycle  racing  men  happened  to 
get  into  automobile  manufacture  in  Indiana.  In  Mich¬ 
igan,  however,  it  is  the  commercial  and  practical  in¬ 
stinct  which  has  dominated. 

Down  in  Warren,  Ohio,  was  Colonel  J.  W.  Pack¬ 
ard,  a  manufacturer  of  lighting  fixtures.  Packard 
bought  one  of  Winton’s  very  early  cars,  and  after  a 
few  turns  in  it  decided  that  he  could  make  a  better 
one,  and  started  to  do  so.  The  result  was  a  rather 
classy-looking  phaeton  which  steered  with  a  thing  like 
a  spade  handle.  When  Henry  Joy  failed  to  get  that 
“next  car”  of  Ford’s  because  it  was  never  built,  he 
solaced  himself  with  a  Packard  spade-handled 
phaeton.  A  few  rides  in  it  and  Joy  broke  out  all 
over  with  the  motor-car  measles.  He  was  a  man  of 
money  and  of  money  connections.  He  had  mechanical 
genius  and  unbounded  enthusiasms.  As  the  car  he 
knew  about  was  the  Packard,  he  decided  to  organize 
a  company  to  make  that  car  on  a  .large  scale  and  to 
build  his  factory  in  Detroit.  Packard  agreed  to  sell  out 
his  other  business  interests,  and  come  to  Detroit  and 
run  the  new  factory.  Joy  let  his  rich  friends  in  with 
him  to  the  tune  of  some  $400,000.  They  built  the  fac¬ 
tory,  got  it  ready  to  run,  and  lo!  Packard  found  he 
couldn’t  come  to  Detroit  at  all.  Somebody  had  to  put 
the  thing  over.  Every  director  pointed  his  finger  at  Joy. 

The  Battle  of  the  Steamers 

SO  .TOY  became  the  directing  head  of  the  Packard 
works.  At  the  end  of  the  first  season  he  had  manu¬ 
factured  200  cars  and  his  concern  had  lost  $200,000. 
Joy  proposed  the  next  year  to  make  400  cars. 

“And  lose  $400,000 !”  snarled  one  of  the  directors. 
“No.  I  am  done.” 

The  other  directors  joined  in  taking  up  the  stock 
of  the  director  who  was  done,  and  the  enterprise  went 
on;  yet  before  the  turn  was  reached  Joy  had  the 
names  of  his  fellow  directors  on  paper  to  the  extent 
of  $2,000,000,  and  the  people  of  Detroit  were  referring 
sneeringly  to  the  great  pile  of  brick  buildings  grow¬ 


ing  along  the  railroad  tracks  to  (he  north  of  the  city 
as  "l  he  millionaire's  folly.” 

I’.ul  times  have  changed  in  Detroit,  and  (hey  <h> 
not  call  this  plant  a  folly  any  more. 

One  might  also  instance  the  case  of  Buick,  who  was 
a  plumber’s  supply  dealer  in  Detroit.  Those  were  the 
days  when  a  few  thousand  dollars  and  a  few  months 
of  monkeying  with  the  automobile  buzz  saw  might  set 
a  man  upon  the  highway  to  enduring  fame  and  fortune, 
or  hurl  him  over  the  side  rails  into  a  heap  of  hope¬ 
less.  wreckage. 

In  Buick’s  case  his  vehicle  not  only  launched  itself 
upon  a  career  of  high  initial  velocity,  but  developed 
an  individuality  which  refused  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
the  General  Motors  merger  and  pushes  itself  sturdily 
farther  and  farther  into  the  fabric-  of  our  country  life. 

Another  factor  in  Michigan  success  was  what  has 
been  called  the  Olds  school.  Out  from  the  Olds  factory 
and  from  the  concerns  which  made  their  first  entry 
into  the  business  by  making  parts  for  Olds  flowed  a 
stream  of  automobile  builders.  Sometimes  these  adven¬ 
turous  young  men  went  no  farther  than  the  first  va¬ 
cant  lot  before  setting  up  their  competition.  Some¬ 
times,  too,  they  failed  ridiculously.  But  some  of  them 
succeeded  enormously. 

J.  I).  Maxwell  was  one  of  the  most  important 

graduates  of  this  Olds 
school.  Barney  Everitt, 
who  in  1901  was  fur¬ 
nishing  upholstering 
and  trimmings  for  Olds’s 
first  car,  was  now  with 
the  Wayne  Auto  Com¬ 
pany.  Later  Everitt  and 
Metzger  merged  forces 
with  a  factory  manager 
from  the  Ford  Com¬ 
pany  named  Flanders. 
Thus  was  b  o  r  n  the 
E-M-F  Company. 

Following  the  lead  of 
the  bicycle  men,  the 
w  agon  and  carriage 
builders  came  trailing 
into  the  industry.  As 
early  as  1902  the 
Mitchell  Wagon  concern 
was  turning  to  automo¬ 
bile  manufacture,  while  the  first  attempt  at  “trustify¬ 
ing”  the  industry  was  made  by  Durant,  the  carriage 
man  who  in  the  General  Motors  of  1909  gathered  in 
some  six  or  eight  different  concerns,  among  them  the 
Cadillac  and  Buick. 

But  it  was  not  until  1911  that  the  Studebaker 
Bros.  Corporation,  greatest  of  all  the  vehicle  makers, 
took  a  hand.  This  firm  brought  to  the  industry  a 
lifetime  experience  in  vehicle  building  and  vehicle 
manufacture  for  consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  world; 
and  it  is  significant  of  their  own  conviction  that  in 
a  commercial  sense  standardization  of  the  motor  car 
had  been  attained  when,  instead  of  gathering  designs 
and  endeavoring  to  launch  an  infant  creation  of  their 
own,  they  boldly  bought  an  established  car — the 
E-M-F,  of  which  I  have  just  spoken — put  their  own 
name  upon  it  and  the  guaranty  of  their  widely  known 
business  integrity  behind  it. 

Thus  the  present  great  Studebaker  interest  in  the 
automobile  industry  is  itself,  in  a  very  real  sense,  a 
descendant  of  the  Olds  school. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  great  commercial 
development  of  the  gasoline  car  that  the  spectacu¬ 
lar  “battle  of  the  steamers”  came  to  an  end.  The 
steam  automobile,  as  we  have  seen,  is  at  least  a  cen¬ 
tury  old ;  but  the  story  of  its  vigorous  and  exciting 
contest  with  the  gasoline  automobile  is  confined  to 
little  more  than  a  decade,  and  practically  began  when 
F.  E.  Stanley  of  Newton,  Mass.,  saw  an  electric  car¬ 
riage  at  a  fair  at  Brockton,  Mass.,  in  October,  1896. 
Mr.  Stanley  did  not  think  much  of  the. performance 
of  the  electric  vehicle  and  had  a  notion  he  could  make 
a  better  one.  Just  to  satisfy  himself,  he  began  to 
design  and  build  a  car  for  which  steam  was  chosen 
as  the  motive  power.  In  April  of  1897  Stanley  had 
this  car  running  about  the  streets  of  Newton  and 
people  were  wanting  to  buy  it. 


//.  M.  I.eland  of 
the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co. 


While  Mr.  Stanley’s  interest  bad  been  merely  me¬ 
chanical  at  first,  he  possessed  too  much  Yankee  thrift 
t<>  let  a  money-making  idea  go  to  waste,  so  he  and 
his  twin  brother,  F.  O.  Stanley,  began  to  build  steam 
cars  and  sell  them,  turning  out  four  or  five  in  that 
same  year  and  continuing  to  build  upon  orders  till 
the  latter  part  of  1898,  when  they  somehow  got  cour¬ 
age  enough  to  lay  down  the  frames  and  parts  for 
200  cars  all  at  once  and  all  alike.  This  probably  confers 
upon  Stanley  Brothers  the  credit  for  the  first  manu¬ 
facture  of  automobiles  upon  a  wholesale  basis,  either 
in  America  or  the  world. 

About  this  time  John  Brisben  Walker  of  the  “Cos¬ 
mopolitan  Magazine”  was  seized  of  a  desire  to  go  into 
the  industry,  and  mistakenly  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
steamer.  lie  bought  out  the  Stanley  steam  car  and 
later  sold  part  of  his  holding  to  Amsi  L.  Barber.  The 
two  soon  separated,  the  Walker  interests  turning  out  a 
steamer  called  the  Mobile,  while  Barber  called  his 
vehicle  the  Locomobile.  When  steam  fell  into  disuse, 
this  latter  company  became  the  progenitor  of  the 
present  race  of  gasoline  cars  called  Locomobiles. 

Makers  and  Merchants 

AFTER  the  Walker  and  Barber  interests  had  sagged, 
1 1  the  Stanleys  resumed  manufactureof  their  own  cars ; 
but  the  credit  for  the  heroic  last  ditch  battle  of  the 
steamer  against  the  gasoline  car  must  go  in  large  part  to 
those  sturdy  and  aggressive  builders,  the  Whites  of  Cleve¬ 
land.  They  entered  the  field  with  a  steam  car  in  1900. 
In  the  endurance  run  in  1901  from  New  York  to  Roch¬ 
ester,  four  of  the  White  machines  distinguished  them¬ 
selves.  This  for  a  car  but  a  year  old  was  in  itself  an 
achievement.  But  the  cars  not  only  demonstrated  power 
and  speed.  They  proved  exceedingly  dependable.  The 
Whites  were  pioneers  in  the  now  delightful  art  of 
automobile  touring.  They  designed  a  “touring  body” 
that  combined  many  comforts  and  conveniences  and 
became  a  model  for  other  makers.  Cars  were  sent  out 
on  pathfinding  trips;  maps  were  made  and  route  books 
published  which  in  some  part  became  the  forerunners 
of  the  splendid  automobile  Baedekers  of  our  own  time. 

But  the  gas  engine  was  more  and  more  demon¬ 
strating  its  supreme  adaptability  to  the  automobile, 
and  the  valiant  fight  of  the  steam  machines  proved 
hopeless.  One  steam  manufacturer  after  another  fell 

by  the  wayside  or 
turned  to  gasoline.  At 
length  only  the  Whites 
and  the  Stanleys  re¬ 
mained.  In  1909  the 
Whites  bowed  to  the  in¬ 
evitable  and  appeared  in 
the  lists  with  the  gaso¬ 
line  machine,  which 
speedily  earned  a  stand¬ 
ing  of  its  own,  while  in 
1910  it  was  noticed  the 
“steamer”  had  disai>- 
peared  from  their  cata¬ 
logues.  It  is  a  matter  of 
interest,  however,  that  a 
few  steam  cars  continued 
to  be  made  each  year  by 
the  Stanleys,  mainly  for 
old  customers  who  are  so 
well  satisfied  with  the 
performances  of  the 
steamers  that  they  refused  utterly  to  be  turned  from 
them  to  either  gasoline  or  electric  vehicles. 

But  now  we  are  ready  to  note  the  last  great  transi¬ 
tion  in  the  development  of  the  automobile  industry 
and  the  rise  of  an  entirely  new  dynasty — the  dynasty 
of  merchants.  First  came  the  inventors,  then  the 
practical  car  builders,  next  the  great  manufacturing 
geniuses  of  whom  Ford  stands  easily  first,  and,  last, 
the  great  merchandisers  of  the  automobile.  Perhaps 
this  development  can  be  traced  most  entertainingly 
by  beginning  with  an  exceedingly  smooth  young  man 
named  Chapin,  who,  at  the  tender  age  of  twenty- 
six  years,  graduated  from  the  Olds  Works— the  Olds 
school  again — determined  to  become  a  motor  magnate 
upon  his  own  account. 

Chapin  had  salesmanship,  ambition,  some  good  con¬ 
nections  and  not  much  else,  save  one  very  important 


James  Couzens, 
Henry  Ford’s  coworker 


Whistling  Billy,  the  famous  White  steam  racer  setting  the  one-mile  track  record  at  Morris  Park  N  Y  in  tQO? 


Something  New — Strikingly  Distinctive 

This  Fisk  “RED  TOP” 

Made  in  Many  Sizes  and  All  Types 

making  appearance  has 
tion.  The  result  is  the 
ctive  tire  with  the  white 
read — which  adds  the 
nted  limousine  or  lends 


FOR  the  first  time  in  the  history  < 
been  given  its  rightful  share  of 
Fisk  “Red  Top”— the  wonderfully 
sidewall  and  pleasing  red  non-s 
note  of  completeness  to  the  finely 
distinction  to  the  most  modest  car 

The  Fisk  “Red  Top”  is  an  exclusive  product— entirely  different  in 
design  from  any  other.  It  is  the  stamp  of  quality  in  tire  equipment. 

The  “Red  Top”  is  as  good  as  it  looks.  Its  attractiveness,  strong 
traction  tread  and  returns  of  extra  mileage  make  this  tire  most 
desirable  from  every  point  of  view.  _ 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  new  Fisk  “Red  Top  ’  with  the  jjpL 
attractive  red  non-skid  tread  and  the  white  sidewall.  §  tm  fj 


The  Fisk  Rubber  Company 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass, 


Trade W  Mark 
Ree.  U.  S.  Pat.  Oft. 

Time  to  Re-tire 
(Buy  Fisk) 


Factory  and  Home  Office 


Fitk  Branches  in  46  Principal  Cities 
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—  that  name 

EDISON 

is  depended  upon  abso¬ 
lutely  by  millions  of  elect¬ 
ric  lamp  buyers  who  want 
sturdy,  long-lasting  lamps 
that  give  white,  brilliant 
light  with  the  lowest 
possible  cost  for  current. 

AY  hether  for  the  lighting  of  a 
car  or  a  home — for  the  inside 
of  an  office  or  the  out¬ 
side  of  a 
store — or 
any  other 
lighting 
need,  you, 
too,  should 
insist  on 


You  get  these  dependable 
lamps  in  complete  sets  at 
garages  arid  automobile 
supply  stores— all  packed 
in  this  handy  little  lamp- 
chest. 


EDISON 


MADE  IN  V.  S.  A. 


MAZDA  LAMPS 


That  name  EDISON  assures  you  of 
the  35  long  years  of  EDISON  experi¬ 
ence  in  making  hundreds  of  millions 
of  good  lamps.  And  MAZDA  stands 
for  the  vast  lamp-science  research 
known  as  MAZDA  Service. 

On  automobile  lamps  the  EDISON 
MAZDA  mark  means  years  of  closest 
co-operation  with  makers  of  cars 
and  of  lighting  systems — until  today 
scores  of  leading  cars  equip  only 


with  these  lamps.  Everywhere,  too 
they  are  the  most  popular  lamps  for 
renewals  on  motorcycles  and  motor 
boats — also  for  flashlights. 

EDISON  MAZDAS  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  are  made  in  many  sizes — from  the 
Tiny  bulbs  up  to  great,  big  1000-watt 
-lamps  for  stores  and  outdoor  lighting. 
Choose  the  sizes  you  need  at  your 
lighting  company’s  or  your  nearest 
electrical  store. 


Be  sure  the  MAZDA  lamps  you  buy  bear  the  name  EDISON. 

EDISON  LAMP  WORKS 

of  General  Electric  Company 

General  Sales  Office,  Harrison,  N,  J.  Agencies  Everywhere 

This  Edison  Mazda 
gives  nearly  (MOO  . 

C.P. — for  stores.  / 
theatres,  etc.  ( 


The  Edison 
Ma  zda  tha  t 
\  light  s  your 
\  home. 


— and  the  Edison  Mazdas 
that  every  motorist  kuoics 


asset  in  me  way  or  an  intimate  associate 
named  Howard  Coffin,  an  engineer  who 
is  also  of  the  Olds  school.  The  price  of 
automobiles  had  continually  tended  up¬ 
ward,  but  these  two  hoys  had  the  idea  of  a 
car  of  medium  cost  in  mind,  and  thought 
they  knew  how  to  make  it.  However, 
by  this  time,  1906,  scores  of  men  were 
building  practical  cars.  The  big  ques¬ 
tion  from  now  on  would  he  the  sell¬ 
ing  question.  Chapin  thought  if  lie  could 
form  an  alliance  with  E.  R.  Thomas 
of  Buffalo  and  get  the  Thomas  selling 
organization  to  put  in  his  car  of  lower 
price  along  with  the  high-powered  Buf¬ 
falo  product  he  would  have  a  money¬ 
making  outlet  for  his  energies  and  Cof¬ 
fin’s  designing  genius. 

Thus  Thomas  Triumphed 

THOMAS  by  this  time  was  resting. 

He  had  started  in  Buffalo  in  1899 
with  $80,000  in  cash,  and  now,  after 
seven  years,  his  automobile  business  had 
carried  his  name  around  the  world  and 
he  had  money  in  all  his  pockets. 

Chapin  followed  Thomas  to  California 
and  made  a  deal  with  him  to  build  a 
middle-priced  car  in  Detroit  to  be  called 
the  Tliomas-Detroit  on  a  model  to  be 
supplied  by  Howard  Coffin.  Thomas  was 
to  put  up  $1.  >0.000  in  cash,  Coffin  was  to 
contribute  the  design,  and  Chapin  was 
to  contribute  himself.  F.  O.  Bezner,  an¬ 
other  prize  pupil  of  the  Olds  school,  went 
along.  The  year  demonstrated  the  sagac¬ 
ity  of  Chapin  and  of  all  concerned.  The 
Thomas  selling  organization  absorbed 
500  of  the  new  cars.  The  Thomas-Detroit 
Company  piled  up  aggregate  sales  of 
$1,000,000,  and  thus  broke  all  records 
for  a  first  year’s  business. 

For  the  next,  year  Chapin  and  Thomas 
decided  upon  great  expansion — but  it 
was  to  be  an  expansion  of  the  selling 
idea.  The  first  consideration  was  not 
more  factory  space  or  more  material,  nor 
even  more  money.  It  was  more  selling 
power.  Now,  down  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  was 
what  was  then  considered  the  greatest 
aggregation  of  selling  brains  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  They  nestled  under  the  dome  of 
one  Hugh  Chalmers.  Chalmers  had  been 
in  charge  of  distribution  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cash  Register  Company,  where 
his  salary  and  emoluments  were  netting 
him  $72,000  a  year;  but  he  was  dissatis¬ 
fied  and  preparing  to  leave.  Thomas  had 
first  tried  to  lure  him  to  Buffalo  with 
a  guaranty  of  $72,000  a  year  to  sell 
Thomas  cars,  but  Chalmers  had  declined 
the  offer. 

“You  can’t  figure  out  a  salary  large 
enough  to  get  me  to  work  for  E.  R. 
Thomas,”  was  his  explanation.  “From 
this  on  the  man  I  work  for  is  Hugh 
Chalmers.” 
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— and  that  the  500  cars  were  not  only  by 
no  means  finished,  but  there  was  small 
prospect  that  they  ever  would  be  finished, 
since  the  concern  had  passed  its  pay  roll 
on  Saturday  and  was  headed  straight  for 
the  receiver’s  hands  on  Monday. 

“How  much  will  it  take  to  meet  the 
balance  of  the  pay  roll  and  keep  the  fac¬ 
tory  out  of  the  hands  of  a  receiver  for 
to-morrow,  Monday?”  was  the  young 
man’s  anxious  inquiry. 

“Four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,”  they 
told  him.  Four  hundred  and  fifty?  Anil 
the  factory  was  going  to  pot  for  just 
four  hundred  and  fifty !  Shucks !  John 
could  raise  four  hundred  and  fifty  by 
just  vest-pocket  borrowings  among  his 
acquaintances  in  the  town  of  Indianapo¬ 
lis.  He  made  the  borrow  and  the  fac¬ 
tory  kept  open  Monday.  For  John  it  was 
a  busy  Monday,  but  he  raised  enough 
to  keep  the  factory  oi>en  Tuesday,  and 
every  other  day  thereafter  he  got' some¬ 
how  the  means  to  open  the  doors  next 
morning  and  to  keep  on  turning  out 
cars,  so  he  could  keep  faith  with  his 
dealers  and  they  with  their  public — for 
John  North  Willys  was  a  salesman,  you 
understand,  and  not  a  manufacturer.  He 
became  a  manufacturer  in  order  to  have 
something  to  sell.  To  this  day  he  works 
backward.  He  doesn’t  make  something 
and  then  sell  it.  He  sells  something  and 
then  makes  it. 

The  Willys  Way 

SOON  his  sales  agency  was  selling  cars 
faster  than  John’s  equipment  could 
turn  them  out,  but — where  there's  a  Willys 
there’s  a  way!  The  way  was  a  couple  of 
circus  tents.  In  these  tents  the  extra 
cars  were  made;  but  for  the  next  season 
a  new  factory  had  to  be  built.  Willys 
started  to  New  York  to  get  the  money 
to  build  it,  but  on  the  train  remembered 
something  he  had  heard— that  the  Pope- 
Toledo  plant  at  Toledo  was  for  sale.  He 
stepped  off  the  train  at  Toledo  and  saw 
the  plant.  It  was  serviceable.  There 
was  money  in  the  Toledo  banks,  and  just 
as  good  money  as  in  Wall  Street.  John 
also  saw  the  Toledo  bankers.  That  Pope- 
Toledo  plant  was  an  okl  story  with  the 
bankers.  Again  and  again  had  their  civic 
pride  and  their  self-interest  been  ap¬ 
pealed  to  by  proposals  of  sundry  and 
various  to  open  the  doors  of  that  plant 
and  put  all  its  pay  rolls  to  dispensing 
prosperity ;  but  John  North  Willys.  smil¬ 
ing,  confident,  insistent  when  he  plumped 
down  before  their  loan  desks,  somehow 
seemed  different  from  the  ordinary  au- 
tomobilious  adventurer.  He  wasn’t  ex¬ 
actly  an  experiment.  He  had  a  record 
of  achievement  behind  him  that  was  short 
but  startling;  it  was  also  convincing. 
Besides,  by  now  he  had  a  nice  little  lot 
of  money  of  his  own,  mayhap  a  half  mil¬ 
lion,  that  he  was  willing  to  bet  on  him¬ 
self  and  the  old  Toledo  plant;  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  bankers  felt  a  little  less 
like  “angels”  when  they  took  his  notes 
for  a  quarter  of  a  million  or  so  and 
thereby  put  the  cash  into  his  hand  which 
was  to  launch  the  Willys-Overland  fac¬ 
tory  of  Toledo,  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  industrial  enterprises  of  our  times — 
a  concern  whose  walls  have  never  stopped 
building  and  in  which  production  lias 
jumped  from  12,000  cars  the  first  year 
to  50.000  in  1914,  while  75,000  are  ‘pro¬ 
posed  for  1915,  and  because  of  all  of 
which  John  North  Willys  stands  to-day 
the  most  conspicuously  successful  mer¬ 
chandiser  of  automobiles  in  the  world. 
He  has  made  his  mark  upon  the  industry. 
His  shadow  falls  in  many  places.  He  is. 
of  course,  more  than  a  salesman.  He 
lias  organizing  talent  of  a  high  order— 
but  he  is  supremely  a  salesman,  a  manu¬ 
facturing  Cyclops,  because  he  is  a  Brob- 
dingnagian  merchandiser.  He  is  a  man 
of  ideas  also,  but  not  too  many.  In  the 
automobile  industry,  as  in  some  other 
places,  woe  appears  to  betide  the  man 
who  has  too  many  ideas. 

Enter  H.  Ford 

AND  now — pausing  for  a  final  survey 
■  of  the  field — it  is  a  long  way  from 
Henry  Ford  and  his  okl  steam  mowing 
machine  to  Henry  Ford  making  200,090 
cars  a  year — a  long  way  from  George  B. 
Seklen  seeking  a  patent  on  a  car  lie  has 
not  built  to  John  North  Willys  selling 
75.000  automobiles  before  their  shapes 
are  on  his  floors — a  long  way  from 
Duryea’s  first  gasoline  phaeton'  to  the 
time  when  the  automobile  is  on  every 
highway  in  the  world,  when  they  crunch 
the  ice  with  Scott  on  the  way  to  the 
Antarctic  Pole  and  charge  in  snorting 
battalions  upon  the  warring  fields  of 
Europe — yet,  long  as  is  the  way,  the 
time  is  short,  so  very  short  that  the 
baby  assisted  into  the  world  by  the  doctor 
in  Massachusetts  who  answered  a  pros- 


In  Indianapolis 

HAYING  this  experience  in  mind, 
Chapin  and  Thomas  proceeded  to 
enlist  the  services  of  the  Dayton  man 
in  the  Thomas-Detroit  enterprise  on  a 
contract,  the  chief  financial  considera¬ 
tion  of  which  was  that  Chalmers  worked 
for  Chalmers.  After  the  Thomas-Detroit 
had  become  the  Chalmers-Detroit,  and 
new  successes  were  being  won  rather 
easily,  it  became  apparent  that  the  or¬ 
ganization  had  rather  a  surplus  of 
selling  talent.  Accordingly  Chapin  and 
Coffin  kissed  Chalmers  an  affectionate 
good-by  and  went  out  to  crank  up  a  ear 
of  their  own.  Being  designed  by  Coffin, 
it  should  have  been  called  the  Coffin  car, 
hilt  who  in  time  would  want  to  ride  in 
or  own  a  vehicle  of  that  suggestive 
name?  So  they  called  it  the  Hudson, 
and  out  of  it  have  made  money  enough 
to  again  demonstrate  that  the  era  of 
merchandising  the  automobile  was  su¬ 
premely  at  hand. 

However,  in  that  very  year  when 
Chalmers  was  going  to  work  for  Chal¬ 
mers,  another  important  figure  was  step¬ 
ping  across  the  threshold  of  the  industry. 
Perhaps  I  should  write  it,  stumbling 
“across  the  threshold,”  for  this  last  and, 
as  a  merchant,  greatest  of  them  all,  was 
a  victim  of  circumstances.  He  had  no 
idea  of  being  a  manufacturer  of  automo¬ 
biles.  He  had  only  an  idea  of  selling 
them.  He  was  a  salesman,  a  wholesaling 
sort  of  salesman,  as  will  be  seen  when 
it  is  recorded  that  away  back  in  1907 
he  had  sold  some  five  hundred  Overland 
automobiles  before  they  were  off  the  blue 
prints,  and  to  be  sure  of  getting  his  cars 
had  accepted  the  deposits  of  his  dealers 
and  put  them  up  with  the  factory.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  this  transaction  John 
North  Willys,  who  is  the  merchant  of 
whom  I  am  talking,  was  pretty  well 
stretched  over  a  barrel.  He  did  not 
realize  this,  however,  until  he  discov¬ 
ered  one  Sunday,  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  panic  of  that  year,  that  the  factory 
had  spent  all  its  own  money  and  all  his 
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teetive  mother's  call  in  one  of  the  first 
■ars  sold  by  Duryea  is  not  yet  old  enough 
o  vote.  Yes,  it  is  a  youthful  industry.  Yes- 
erday  there  were  no  automobiles.  The 
hing  was  unnamed.  To-day  it  is  a  com- 
nonplace  of  the  obscurest  village.  With 
ts  own  darting  swiftness  the  automo- 
jile  has  passed  from  a  curiosity  to  a 
uxury,  from  a  convenience  to  a  neces- 
jity,  and  become  in  two  short  decades 
he  ’shooting  shuttle  upon  which  modern 
ife  is  woven.  The  automobile  delivers 
nead  and  butter  and  parcel  post  and 
winter's  coal.  It  hauls  the  bricks  that 
mild  our  houses.  It  brings  the  doctor 
m  his  rounds.  A  horseless  engine  puts 
Dut  our  fires,  a  horseless  patrol  wagon 
takes  away  the  incendiary,  a  horseless 
ambulance  carries  the  wounded  tenderly, 
a  horseless  coroner’s  wagon  hears  away 
the  dead,  and  a  horseless  hearse  will 
take  the  unidentified  to  a  nameless  grave 
in  rotter’s  Field.  In  automobiles  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being  and 
sometimes  give  it  up  again. 

The  most  conspicuous  manufacturing 
enterprise  in  America  to-day  is  an  auto¬ 
mobile  enterprise.  The  biggest  “clean  for¬ 
tune  in  the  world  to-day  is  an  automobile 
fortune,  and  it  was  made  in  ten  years. 
The  farmer  who  owns  no  motor  car  is 
more  hopelessly  behind  the  times  than 
the  one  without  a  telephone.  The  auto¬ 


mobile  moves  the  distant  farmhouse  into 
the  suburbs  of  the  town;  it  backs  the 
railroad  siding  into  the  truck  garden. 

Trundle  back  this  twenty-year-old 
motor  car  into  its  garage  and  you  trundle 
back  civilization  for  a  century.  The  au¬ 
tomobile  is  the  most  conspicuous  feature 
of  our  times. 

The  automobile  has  made  fresh  air  a 
passion  and  has  rediscovered  ozone.  It 
makes  the  valleys  lovely.  It  brings  the 
mountains  low.  It  races  with  the  clouds 
and  turns  the  variable  landscape  into 
a  sparkling,  swift-spinning  panorama.  It 
makes  neighbors  out  of  far  friends  and 
widens  the  dooryard  to  the  horizon.  It 
makes  the  world  larger  and  it  makes  the 
world  smaller,  and  entirely  retakes  it 
in  the  name  of  humanity. 

NOTE 

Yo  attempt  has  hern  made  in  this  arti¬ 
cle  to  tell  the  story  of  the  electric  vehicle, 
simply  because  it  is  a  story  in  itself. 
The  electric  was  not  superseded  as  steam 
has  been,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  iron 
a  definite  place  for  itself  in  the  automo¬ 
bile  world- a  place  to  which  justice 
could  only  be  done  in  a  separate  article 
tchere  the  story  of  its  pioneers  and  their 
respective  contributions  to  its  develop¬ 
ment  could  receive  the  attention  it 
merits. 


r  I  DRYING  to  keep  tires  inflated  with  a  hand 
-■-  pump  is  an  unnecessary  form  of  violent  exercise; 
neither  can  you  afford  to  rely  upon  the  spark  plug  pump 
or  an  inferior  engine-driven  pump.  Tire  manufacturers 
tell  you  that  it  pays  you  to  keep  your  tires  up  to  pressure. 

Any  progressive  automobile  dealer,  salesman  or  chauffeur 
will  tell  you  why  our  tire  pump  is  a  necessary  part  of  car  equipment. 

You  Can  Now  Buy  a  Famous 

Engine  Driven 


w'gJtqL'-  .  't-aste 
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Staying  at  Home  for  Awhile 


t  Concluded  from  page  7 
State  and 


It  has  published  numerous 
sectional  maps  and  laid  out  five  transcon¬ 
tinental  tours. 

Both  ‘organizations  have  shown  com¬ 
mendable  energy  in  signposting  the 
roads  .  Both  have  lists  of  officially  ap¬ 
pointed  hotels— here  and  in  Europe. 
The  lists  are  not  as  comprehensive  as 
they  should  be.  andthe  prices  are  not 
published  but  given  on  request.  For  the 
man  of  modest  means  the  less  preten¬ 
tious  hotels  should  be  included,  and  there 
is  room  for  a  book  on  the  order  of  the 
General  Yearbook  of  the  Touring  (  lub 
of  France  with  its  more  exhaustive  in¬ 
formation. 

Nor  have  we  anything  like  the 
Miehelin  and  Continental.  They 
frankly  publicity  literature,  but 
ports  and  rates  are  generally 
and  they  seem  to  have 


the 


Guides 
are 
their  re¬ 
reliable 
avoided  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  graft.  Here  the  only  touring 
information  available  beyond  that  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  motor  organizations 
morons  pamphlets,  brochures,  and 
published  by  the  hotel  associations 
individuals  under  their  employ, 
are  prettily  illustrated 
aries  described  with  al 
of  the  energetic  press 


s  nu- 
maps 
or  by 
They 
and  the  itiner- 
the  enthusiasm 
agent.  But  con¬ 


venient  inns  not  in  the  scheme  are  o\ei- 
looked,  and  where  bad  road  conditions 
exist,  they  are  touched  on  lightly. 

The  motorist  is  so  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  politesse  on  returning  from  a 
European  tour  that  he  cannot  fail  to  re¬ 
mark  the  absence  of  the  little  social 
amenities  that  distinguish  the  manners 
of  the  continental  peoples.  True,  our  much- 
maligned  customs  inspectors  are  verita¬ 
ble  Chesterfields  in  comparison  with 
the  Government  employees  of  France. 
The  latter — telephone  operators  and  post- 
office  employees — assume  a  brusque  and 
sometimes  uncivil  manner  with  the* 
public  that  is  all  the  more  noticeable 
in  a  land  of  constant  courtesy.  Hos¬ 
tility  toward  motorists  at  one  time 
marked  the  attitude  of  the  French  peas¬ 
ant  and  workman,  but  it  has  largely  dis¬ 
appeared — except  in  the  slums  of  some 
of  the  larger  cities  and  in  the  Tarantaise 
district  of  the  Savoyau  Alps.  In  England 
politeness  is  so  common  that  one  expects 
nothing  else.  But  tl  ere  is  some  feeling 
between  motorists  and  bicyclists  on  the 
roads  near  London.  The  latter  are  called 
“cads  on  casters’’ — I  have  seen  a  com¬ 
pany  of  them  form  a  line  across  the  high¬ 
way-  and  hold  a  train  of  motors  in  check 
for  miles. 


Motor  Manners 


THE  Germans  are  not  noted  for  good 
manners.  But  the  spirit  of  militarism 
that  pervades  the  country  is  reflected  in 
the  attitude  of  the  motorists,  who  in¬ 
variably  salute  each  other  when  passing 
and  they  are  more  prone  to  offer  assist¬ 
ance  to  a  car  in  distress  than  the  foreign 
tourist  would  expect. 

The  unfriendliness  of  the  American 
farmer  has  disappeared  since  he  has  be¬ 
come  an  automohilist  himself.  He  is 
more  than  ever  a  booster  of  good  roads 
since  the  gasoline  engine  has  become  an 
important  factor  In  tlje  harvesting  and 
transportation  of  his  crops. 

Road  hogs  exist  in  every-  country.  But 
the  considerate  American  motorist  will 


agree  with  me  that  we  have 
them.  This  is  painfully  apparent  in  the 
nosing  and  pushing  for  first  place  on  the 
ferryboats — though  there  is  usually  room 
for  everyone.  And  the  disregard  for  the 
safety  of  others  is  not  confined  to  the 
overtaking  driver  who  pulls  in  ahead 
just  after  passing  with  the  evident  pur¬ 
pose  of  nipping  off  your  left  hub. 

( )n  my  recent  tour  through  New  York 
and  New  England  I  observed  that  the 
driver  of  every  second  high-powered  car 
coming  in  tin1  opposite  direction  held  the 
center  of  tin'  road  until  the  last  possible 
moment.  It  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  game 
in  which  the  driver  of  the  six-cylinder 
juggernaut  tested  his  nerve  by  forcing 
his  slower-going  opponent  to  turn  down 
into  the  ditch.  But  sometimes  the  op¬ 
ponent  refuses  to  be  intimidated,  the  em¬ 
bryo  Boillot  or  Palma  or  Oldfield 
stretches  the  factor  of  safety  and  we 
read  in  the  Monday  “Chronicle  of  an  ac¬ 
cident  in  which  an  automobile  twisted 
itself  about  a  telegraph  pole  and  half  a 
dozen  people  were  killed  through  a 
derangement  of  the  steering  gear. 

His  Majesty,  the  Hotel  Clerk 

OUR  hotel  clerks  are  very  sensitive 
about  their  roads.  Some  of  the  splendid 
Berkshire  roads  were  badly  in  need  of 
surface  repair  when  I  drove  over  them 
last  fall.  When  I  mentioned  this  to  a 
clerk  at  Great  Barrington,  I  knew  I  had 
committed  a  social  error.  He  raised  his 
eyes  loftily  and  I  felt  the  expatriate  he 
thought  me  when  he  assured  me  I  was 
the  first  motorist,  that  had  ever  com¬ 
plained  about  them.  I  was  also  the  first 
person  who  had  ever  objected  to  a  noisy 
room  in  a  large  caravansary  at  Bridge¬ 
port.  The  room  adjoined  the  freight  ele¬ 
vator.  I  had  arrived  late  at  night,  for 
the  reason  that  I  am  the  only  motorist 
in  existence  who  could  find  his  way  about 
Great  Britain  and  the  continent  for  ten 
years  and  lose  it  driving  from  New 
Haven  to  Bridgeport.  I  asked  for  a 
quiet  room.  Through  a  restless  night  I 
dreamed  that  I  was  serving  with  the 
French  artillery  in  the  battle  of  the 
Aisne.  When  I  paid  my  bill  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  I  ventured  to  remark  that  the  night 
clerk  was  a  humorist.  The  large  person 
behind  the  desk  distinctly  resented  my 
flippancy.  But  I  still  insist  that  the 
night  clerk  was  a  humorist. 

I  have  seen  a  French  landlady  in 
Bodies  quite  uncivil  because,  after  din¬ 
ing  in  her  hostelry,  we  elected  to  push 
on  to  Poitiers  for  the  night.  And  I  lia- 
had  the  door  of  an  inn  slammed  in  my 
face  by  an  irate  Savoyard  at  two  in  the 
morning  of  the  great  fete  in  August. 
But  his  wife  afterward  came  down  to 
open  it.  On  the  whole  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  so  much  courteous  treatment 
here  and  abroad  that  my  hotel  experi¬ 
ence  balances. 

There  are  times  when  we  are  short 
on  manners.  But  we  are  long  on  scenic 
wonders  and  undeveloped  possibilities.  I 
may  be  thought  severe  in  my  compari¬ 
sons.  But  it  is  rather  to  encourage  fu¬ 
ture  efforts  than  to  deprecate  existing 
conditions.  The  automobile  is  in  use  in 
America  (unlike  Europe)  by  every  class. 
It  is  up  to  the  motorist. 

Lot  us  fill  our  lungs  and  “honk”  until 
we  are  heard. 


Overland  80  and  81 


Air  Pump 


Hudson  6-40 


Buick— 36  and  37 

The  Kellogg"  pump,  as  indicated  bv  the  above  illustrations,  becomes 
a  permanent  part  of  your  power  plant,  ft  is  as  well  designed  and 
constructed  as  the  finest  automobile  engine.  1  o  inflate  a  tire,  start 
pump  by  moving  small  finger  lever.  You  stop  pump  when  gauge 
shows  required  air  pressure  in  tire. 

The  illustration  below  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  all-metal  construction 
of  the  pump.  It  is  known  by  the  trade  as  the  pump  of  everlasting 
construction ”.  There  are  two  connecting  rods  from  drive  shaft  to 
piston.  Metal  piston  rings.  Drop  forgings,  bronze  and  finest  cylin¬ 
der  iron  are  used.  It  has  the  most  efficient  and  dependable  oiling  system. 

We  Guarantee  Absolutely  “No  Oil  Spray  with  the  Air” 


Piston  guides  on 
crank  shaft,  not 
on  cylinder 
walls. 

Baffle  plate  which  ab- 
solutely  prevents  oil 
splashing  onto  pistons 
and  cylinder  walls. 


Felt  saturated  with  oil  ; 
prevents  over-lubrication, 
insures  continual 
lubrication. 


The  one  place  to 
f  Toil;  lubricates 


entire  pump. 


Oil  Overflow 
Drain. 


Note  the  “Everlasting  Construction” 

Our  six  years'  experience  in  building  pumps  has  taught  us  to  make 
pumps  better  than  others  might  consider  necessary;  That  is  why  there 
are  more  Kellogg  pumps  in  use  today  than  all  other  makes  combined. 
Over  60,000  are  serving  automobile  owners  to  their  entire  satisfaction, 
cutting  down  tire  bills,  saving  the  annoyance  of  inflating  tires  by  band. 

The  only  all-metal  pump  that  can  be 

GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  SPRAY  OIL 

We  can  supply  you  with  a  Kellogg  pump  complete  with  attachments 
for  any  of  these  cars: 

Kissel 
Krit 

1  exington 
Marmon 
Maxwell 
Moon 
National 
Oakland 


Abbott-Detroit 

American 

Buda  Motors 

Buick 

Cadillac 

Cartercar 

Case 


Chalmers 

Chandler 

Cole 

Davis 

Elkhart 

Fiat 

Flanders 


Franklin 

Haynes 

Hudson 

Hupmobile 

Imperial 

Jackson 

Jeffery 

King 


Olds 

Overland 

Packard 

Paige-Detroit 

Patterson 

Reo 

Simplex 


Singer 

Speedwell 

Stearns 

Studebaker 

Stutz 

Velie 

Westcott 


Remember  that  you  do  not  have 
to  be  made  or  pay  extra  for  them. 

Send  this  Coupon  Today 

Give  us  name  and  model  of  your  car  and  name  of  your 
dealer. 

Printed  Matter  and  Special  Information  Free 

You  save  time  by  sending  $15  with  this  coupon. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Branch  Offices 

Boston  New  York 

Philadelphia 
Detroit  Chicago 

San  Francisco 


Distributors 

Everywhere 


wait  for  attachments 
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COLLIER’S  FOR  JANUARY  9 


19  15 


Parlor  Car 

with  Adjustable  Arm-Chairs 


THIS  new  National  Six  is  appro¬ 
priately  named,  “Parlor  Car.” 
In  luxury  and  convenience  it  excels  the 
conventional  type  touring  car  as  the 
railroad  Pullman  excels  the  day  coach. 

I  hese  deep,  massive  individual  seats 
that  are  veritable  arm-chairs  move 
easily  forward  or  back  and  readily  turn 
so  passengers  can  face  each  other. 
Aisle-way  between  all  seats. 


Built  by  the  builders  of  the  World’s 
Stock  Car  Champion  and  America’s 
record  holder  in  500-mile  International 
races,  this  Parlor  Car  upholds  the 
National’s  long  record  of  being  first. 
First  in  mechanical  excellence  and 
first  in  style  design. 

Series  AB  —  Six,  $2375 

In  2,  4  and  5  Passenger  Cars 

PARLOR  CAR,  $2700 


Now  ready — Art  Folio  of  new  body  designs.  Write  for  a  copy. 

National  Motor  Vehicle  Company,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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IN  little  more  than  one  year,  over  sixty  builders 
of  cars  and  engines  have  adopted  Atwater  Kent 
Ignition  in  preference  to  all  other  types.  They 
have  chosen  it  deliberately  for  the  reason  that  it 
makes  their  engines  better.  No  such  general  move¬ 
ment  toward  an  ignition  improvement  has  been 
seen  of  recent  years. 

By  overcoming  certain  limitations  once  thought 
to  be  inherent  in  ignition,  the 

ATWATER  KENT 

IGNITION  SYSTEM 

has  raised  the  entire  level  of  motor  performance. 
Cars  equipped  with  it  start  quicker,  “idle”  more 
quietly,  pull  stronger  at  low  speeds,  accelerate  bet¬ 
ter,  run  faster,  and  are  far  easier  and  pleasanter  to 
drive. 

The  Atwater  Kent  Ignition  System  marks  a  new 
epoch  in  ignition  history.  The  agent  of  any  Atwater 
Kent-equipped  car  can  tell  you  why. 

Some  representative  _ 

Atwater  Kent- equipped  cars 


Chalmers 

Hupmobile 

Regal 

Peerless 

Paige  “25” 

Velie 

Thomas 


Imperial 

Saxon 

King 

Enger 

Scripps-Boolh 

Partin-Palmer 

Elkhart 


ATWATER  KENT  MFG.  WORKS 
4946  Stenton  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TIRES 


Their  Use  and  Abuse 


Some  Simple  Facts  and  Simple  Rules  for  Auto- 
mobilists  Who  Want  to  Know 

By  WALTER  B  A  U  N  A  R  D 


DURING  the  year  1915  something  like 
$250,000,000  will  be  spent  in  this 
country  by  automobile  owners  on  pneu¬ 
matic  tires  alone — not  counting  the  sub¬ 
stantial  sums  paid  out  for  solid  tires  for 
commercial  vehicles.  It  seems  an  incredi¬ 
bly  large  sum,  and  yet  it  represents 
but  a  fraction  of  the  money  annually 
spent  on  automobiles  in  the  United 
States. 

However,  it  is  the  pneumatic  tire 
that  made  the  modern  motor  car  pos¬ 
sible,  and  in  this  capacity  it  deserves 
first  place  in  any  discussion  of  motoring 
and  the  motor  car. 

There  are  tires  and  tires,  and  still 
more  tires!  Almost  as  many  different 
qualities  as  there  are  nonskid  tread  de¬ 
signs — and  that  is  saying  a  whole  lot.  All 
are  made  of  rubber,  or  rather  rubber  is 
used  in  all  of  them;  sometimes  there  is 
much  of  it,  more  times  very  little;  thou¬ 
sands  of  tires  of  the  “nameless”  variety 
have  never  been  nearer  a  chunk  of  real 
crude  rubber  than  five  miles,  and  still 
may  surprise  the  owner  by  giving  him 
good  service,  their  entire  supply  of  rub¬ 
ber  being  of  the  “reclaimed”  sort.  Others, 
made  in  new  plants  by  men  of  little  ex¬ 
perience  and  according  to  untried  meth¬ 
ods,  may  actually  consist  of  20  per  cent 
of  the  purest  and  finest  Para  gum,  and 
yet  go  to  pieces  after  2,000  miles. 

To  stamp  a  tire  on  the  outside  “Sea 
Island  Cotton  and  Up-River  Para  Rub-> 
her,”  and  then  sell  it  for  $50  on  the 
strength  of  that,  may  come  about  as  close 
to  obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses 
as  the  law  will  permit  to  slif)  by  without 
interference. 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  high- 
class  tire  of  to-day  the  materials  are 
naturally  high-grade;  but  so  also  were 
the  materials  used  in  the  tires  of 
nine  or  ten  years  ago.  The  reason  a 
pneumatic  tire  of  1915  lasts  from  2.000 
to  .1,000  miles  longer  than  a  similar 
sized  and  priced  tire  of  1900  is  mainly 
the  wonderful  advance  made  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  process.  Crude  rubber,  it  is 
true,  is  now  cheaper  than  several  years 
ago,  but  its  cost  was  never  entirely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  former  high  price  of 
the  finished  product. 

To  the  man  in  the  street,  making  auto¬ 
mobile  tires  must  seem  the  most  profita¬ 
ble  business  on  earth.  Just  think  of  it ! 
One  million  five  hundred  thousand  motor 
cars  in  America,  and  each  needs  at  least 
six  new  tires  each  year  !  That’s  9,000,000 
tires  at  the  very  lowest  estimate !  And 
besides,  the  truck  tires,  motorcycle  and 
bicycle  tires,  and  the — well,  you  remem¬ 
ber  Colonel  Sellers  and  his  famous 
“There  are  millions  in  it,  my  boy,  mil¬ 
lions  in  it” ! 

Unfortunately  for  the  tire  manufac¬ 
turers,  there  are  not  “millions  in  it!” 
Tires  to-day  are  sold  so  close  to  manufac¬ 
turing  cost,  plus  a  reasonable  factory 
profit,  that  quantity  production  alone 
makes  the  business  profitable. 

Building  a  Tire 

AN  automobile  tire  consists,  as  nearly 
.  everybody  knows,  of  two  distinct  and 
separate  parts — the  inner  tube  and  the 
shoe. 

The  former  is  an  endless  tube  of 
as  pure  rubber  as  can  be  mechanically 
treated  and  handled ;  the  latter  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  complicated  product  of  cotton, 
rubber,  zinc,  and  other  ingredients  in¬ 
tended  to  strengthen  and  preserve  the 
product  against  the  effects  of  heat, 
friction,  oil,  and  other  causes  of  deteri¬ 
oration. 

A  tire  is  not  cast  in  a  mold,  r.s 
some  people  continue  to  believe;  it  is 
built  up.  layer  by  layer;  and.  like  every 
other  building,  it  has  a  foundation — in 
this  case  the  fabric. 


The  Fal/ric — The  first  requirement  of 
cotton  fabric  suitable  for  automobile 
tires  is  great  tensile  strength.  The  best 
grade  of  Sea  Island  cotton,  which  has  a 
long  and  tough  fiber,  is  used  usually  in 
the  form  of  a  close  weave.  A  “weave” 
having  from  eight  to  twelve  threads  in  a 
warnf  and  twenty  warps  to  the  square 
inch  in  each  layer,  is  a  good  example  of 
high-class  woven  fabric.  Nqj  all  makers, 
however,  use  cotton  weave  of  this  type, 
for  each  has  his  own  ideas  and  opinions 
as  to  the  exact  construction  of  the 
fabric ;  all  of  them  have  been  remark¬ 
ably  successful  in  increasing  th£  life  of 
their  fabrics  and  the  teifsile  strength  to 
which  they  can  be  subjected  \yithout 
breaking.  Some  manufacturers  utilize  a 
series  of  layers  of  strong  cords,  crossing 
each  other  “on  the^bias,”  which  method 
has  been  found  highly  effective  in  pro¬ 
ducing  tires  that  will  stand  very  severe 
strains. 

The  Building  Up — Upon  the  “core”  (a 
metal  form  which  determines  the  ul¬ 
timate  size  and  type  of  the  tire  to  be 
made)  is  stretched  a  layer  of  the  fabric 
saturated  and  coated  with  pure 
rubber. 

Layer  after  layer  of  this  rubber- 
permeated  fabric  is  added  *  until  the 
desired  thickness  of  the  foundation  is 
obtained. 

Then  the  “bead” — the  side  projection 
which  helps  to  hold  the  tire  on  tiie  rim 
— is  put  on.  Then  the  side  walls  are 
added,  and  finally  the  cushion  is  joined 
to  this  growing  tire. 

Cushion  and  Tread 

HEN  this  cushion  has  been  closely 
joined  to  the  fabric,  the  manufacturer 
has  the  choice  of  two  “curing”  or  “vul¬ 
canizing”  methods — the  so-called  single 
and  double  cure. 

The  former  method  consists  in  com¬ 
pleting  the  tire  and  then  vulcaniz¬ 
ing  and  curing  it.  The  latter  cures 
the  tire  in  two  operations,  the  first 
of  which  takes  place  after  the  cushion 
has  been  added  to  the  fabric. 

The  cushion  attached,  the  body  of  the 
tire  is  complete.  There  still  remain  to 
be  attached  the  “breaker  strip”  and  the 
“tread.” 

The  breaker  strip  is  a  comparative¬ 
ly  new  idea  in  tires,  and  has  been 
built  in  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
tection  against  puncture  through  the 
tread,  and  of  effecting  a  closer  union 
between  the  cushion  and  the  tread.  The 
breaker  strip  often  is  permeated  with 
puncture-resisting  materials. 

The  Tread — Aside  from  great  diversity 
in  outside  appearance,  there  is  consider¬ 
able  difference  in  the  inner  construction 
of  tire  treads.  Compounds  of  rubber 
and  mineral  substances  they  are,  one 
and  all.  And  it  is  the  honesty  and  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  manufacturer  alone  which 
guard  the  purchaser  against  worthless 
tires,  for  they  can  be  made  to  look  ex¬ 
actly  alike  from  the  outside.  “Re¬ 
claimed  rubber”  of  small  resiliency,  in 
combination  with  heavy  mineral  com¬ 
pounds,  is  used  in  the  cheaper  grades  of 
tires,  and  it  is  poor  economy  to  buy  any 
but  the  best.  Individual  preferences 
will  cause  one  motorist  to  choose  a 
Goodyear,  Goodrich.  Firestone,  or  Fisk 
tire ;  others  pin  their  faith  to  United 
States,  Pennsylvania,  Shawmut,  Braen- 
der,  or  Portage  makes ;  while  still  others 
prefer  Ajax,  Dayton,  Federal,  Kelly- 
Springfield,  Lee,  Batavia,  Racine,  Repub¬ 
lic,  Diamond,  Overman,  Miller,  or  Nassau 
tires.  Generally  speaking,  the  motorist 
is  safe  in  purchasing  these  products.  It 
behooves  him  to  be  cautious,  however, 
when  offered  “factory  seconds”  or  some 
type  of  tire  bearing  t  o  name  at  all,  but 
merely  the  du'.i.r.s  “.  1x4  Clincher”  or 


“UX31/.  Q-  D.”  They  may  last  2,500 
uiles-— more  likely,  however,  they  will 
,low  out  after  a  month  or  so. 

A  Guide  for  Tire  Using 

UNDER  ordinary  circumstances,  driv¬ 
ing  at  a  safe  and  sane  rate  of  speed, 
t  tire  should  last  5,000  miles;  many  will 
■each  6,000  and  eveu  7,000  miles,  while 
i  few  exceptionally  good  ones  on  a  car 
1  riven  by  a  careful  driver  will  give  satis¬ 
factory  service  for  as  high  as  10,000  miles, 
it  lies  in  the  hands  of  every  motorist  to 
mike  his  tires,  serious  and  unforeseen 
iccidents  excepted,  last  more  than  0,000 
piles,  if  lie  will  only  remember  a  few 
rery  simple  rules:  ,. 

(1)  Never  drive  a  car  unless  the  tires 
ire  fully  inflated  to  the  pressure  recorn- 
nended  by  the  car  and  tire  manufac- 
urers.  This  pressure  depends  upon  the 
oad  ordinarily  carried.  A  roadster,  for 
instance,  weighing  with  two  passengers 
less  than  2,000  pounds,  needs  but  a 
tire  pressure  of  about  seventy  pounds, 
n  bile  a  seven-passenger  limousine  should 
have  its  tires  inflated  to  at  least  eignty 
pounds. 

(2)  If  a  puncture  occurs,  stop  as 
quickly  as  possible  for  a  repair  or  change 
of  tire.  Five  blocks  running  flat 

tire  may  cause  complete  d(\^^Hi<>ti  or 
the  shoe  and  severe  pincliing^^the  in¬ 
ner  tmbe.  %'he  latter  will  res|j|^n  a  dis¬ 
astrous  Mow-out  later  on. 

(3)  Do  not  start  or  stop  the  car  sud¬ 
denly.  Too  rapid  acceleration  will  cause 
the  tires  to  spin  on  the  ground  and  will 
subject  them  to  much  abrasion.  Too 
severe  braking  which  locks  the  wheels 
completely,  aside  from  causing  dangerous 
skids,  has  the  same  result. 

(4)  Do  not  take  corners  or  curves  at 
speed.  Not  only  do  you  take  the  chance 
of  a  serious  skid  and  a  possible  overturn¬ 
ing^  the  car,  but  you  subject  your  tires 
to  severe  side  strains  which  might  teai 

them  off  the  rim.  . 

(5)  Do  not  drive  long  distances  in  the 
tracks  of  street  cars,  for  the  sharp 
metallic  particles  at  the  edge  of  the  rail 
Vill  quickly  cut  through  your  tires. 

(6)  .Do  not  put  an  oversize  tire  on  one 
rear  wheel  and  keep  a  smaller  tire  on  the 
other,  for  the  difference  in  outer  diame¬ 
ter  will  cause  unnecessary  strains  in  the 
differential,  because  the  wheel  with  the 
smaller  diameter  will  revolve  faster  than 

the  other.  . 

(71  Do  not  let  your  car  stand  idle  tor 
weeks  or  during  long  periods  of  bad 
weather,  without  raising  it  ou  jacks 
placed  under  the  axles  or  hubs :  this  will 
relieve  wie  tires  of  the  strain  of  carrying 
the  heavy  weight  of  the  car. 

(S)  The  use  of  tire  chains  of  the 
creeping  type  is  advisable  in  rainy, 
slushy  weather.  Long-continued  driving 
with  chains  on  fairly  dry  roads  has  a 
destructive  effect  ou  the  tires  and  should 
be  avoided. 

Spring  Wheels  and  Tire  Fillers— There 
is  probably  not  a  town  or  even  village  in 
this  country  which  has  not  had  its  in¬ 
ventor  of  a  spring  wheel,  spring  tire  or 
tire-filling  substance  that  ■  would  “revo¬ 
lutionize  the  automobile  industry.” 

Several  thousand  patents  have  been 
granted  or  applied  for  on  these  three 
“inventions.”  Where  are  they?  Cast 
aside  because  of  utter  failure.  About 
half  a  dozen  types  of  spring  wheels  have 
been  made  in  commercial  quantities,  but 
even  these  are  now  only  used  on  de¬ 
livery  wagons  of  lighter  type.  The  spring 
wheel  is  a  will-o’-the-wisp,  but  it  seems 
to  lose  nothing  of  its  attractiveness  to 
prospective  inventors. 

Why  should  it  be  a  waste  of  time,  en¬ 
ergy,  and  money  to  develop  a  “resilient 
wheel”?  Because  of  the  following  main 
facts  in  mechanics : 

A  small  obstacle  is  “engulfed”  by  the 
pneumatic  tire,  and  no  shock  is  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  metallic  or  wooden  parts 
of  the  wheel.  In  a  resilient  wheel, 
the  least  unevenness,  the  smallest  peb¬ 
ble.  causes  a  shock  taken  up  by 
springs  within  the  rim  of  the  wheel 
or  the  hub ;  at  every  revolution  of  the 
wheel  the  entire  mechanism  is  subjected 
to  alternate  pressure  and  release  and 
every  particle  is  in  constant  motion,  even 
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on  the  smoothest  asphalt.  As  a  result  an 
enormous  amount  of  labor  must  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  built-in  springs  causing 
them  to  deteriorate  quickly  and  to  lose 
their  elasticity.  And  with  all  these  draw¬ 
backs  the  best  resilient  wheel  cannot 
and  does  not  possess  the  wonderful  elas¬ 
ticity  of  the  “loop  of  air”  in  the  pneu¬ 
matic  tire.  . 

When  it  comes  to  tire  fillers — that  is 
to  say,  to  materials  of  spongy  or  feltlike 
construction  designed  to  replace  the  com¬ 
pressed  air  cushion  within  the  inner 
tube — opinion  differs  as  to  the  ultimate 
chance  of  discovering  something  really 
“just  as  good”  as  air.  There  have  been 
tire-filling  materials  since  1890,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  century  has  not  sufficed  to 
produce  anything  noticeably  better  than 
the  first  crude  attempts.  Companies  are 
formed  on  an  average  of  once  a  week 
for  the  production  of  some  such  mate¬ 
rial,  and  a  few  months  later  disillu¬ 
sioned  stockholders  are  calculating  their 
losses. 

The  most  promising  of  these  tire  sub¬ 
stitutes  are  a  certain  canvas-tension 
tire  which  has  been  on  the  market  about 
two  years,  and  a  material  of  French 
origin,  called  “rubber  foam.”  The  lat¬ 
ter  consists  of  millions  of  bubbles  of 
air  kept  imprisoned  in  a  foamy,  spongy 
mass  of  rubber. 

Many  Inventions 

SEMISOLID  tires,  too,  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  and  some  have  achieved  a  certain 
degree  of  popularity,  particularly  foi 
electric  pleasure  cars,  as  the  celebrated 
Motz  type  of  tire,  but  their  usefulness  is 
rather  limited. 

They  have  not  proved  successful  on 
high-speed  gasoline  cars. 

One  of  the  banes  of  the  motorist  is 
the  “inventor”  of  so-called  safety  valves 
for  tires.  Theoretically  the  idea  is  fine 
— the  trouble  is,  it  does  not  work  well 
in  practice !  If.  for  instance,  a  safety 
valve”  is  set  for  75  pounds  and  the  car 
stands  for  a  length  of  time  in  the  hot 
sun,  the  air  in  the  tire  is  heated  and 
expands.  The  safety  valve  opens  and 
permits  a  considerable  amount  to 

escape.  .  ,  .. 

The  car  later  on  is  moved  or  the 
sun  sinks  behind  some  house  or  tree — 
the  air  in  the  tire  cools  and  contracts 
and  the  pressure  falls,  perhaps  as 
low  as  50  pounds.  As  a  result  the 
tire  is  run  flat,  and  trouble  is  due  for 
Mr.  Motorist. 

It  may  be  of  interest  here  to  add  that 
after  a  tire  has  been  in  use  for  several 
months  without  a  puncture  and  has  been 
inflated  a  few'  times  to  the  pressure  limit, 
it  contains  almost  pure  nitrogen.  The 
oxygen  in  the  air  escapes  between  the 
molecules  of  rubber,  while  nitrogen  is 
retained.  As  nitrogen  is  an  inert  gas, 
its  presence  is  greatly  desirable  in  the 
inner  tube. 

Huge  sums  are  invested  in  factories 
for  the  manufacture  of  automobile  tires, 
and  the  industry  promises  to  become 
larger  and  larger,  owing  to  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  automobiles  in  use 
and  their  greater  use  throughout  the 
year.  Five  years  ago  a  motorist  who 
made  a  100-mile  trip  considered  it  an 
achievement. 

To-day  transcontinental  trips  are  made 
by  hundreds  of  owner-drivers,  and 
a  total  mileage  of  12.000  in  a  year  is  by 
no  means  rare,  as  compared  -with  5,000 
miles  annually  with  motorists  of  1910. 

A  Look  Ahead 

THAT,  of  course,  means  more  and 
stronger  tires,  and  it  is  up  to  the 
manufacturers  to  keep  abreast  of  the  de¬ 
mand.  Some  plants  turn  out  6,000  and  more 
tires  per  day,  and  are  barely  able  to  fill 
their  orders.  The  total  number  of  auto¬ 
mobile  tires  used  up  in  America  in  the 
course  of  a  year  is  probably  not  far  short 
of  15.000,000— including  taxicabs,  de¬ 
livery  wagons,  and  motor  busses.  Added 
to  this  should  be  the  750,000  motorcycle 
tires  and  an  unknown  number  of  bicycle 
tires,  and  it  will  be  easily  understood 
why  the  tire  industry  of  the  United 
States  ranks  high  in  the  list  of  manufac¬ 
turing  enterprises. 
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One-sided  wheels  would  be  no  more  inconsistent  than  the  one-sided  springs  now  on  your  car. 

The  missing  half  of  your 
spring  equipment 

See  if  you  can  reconcile  these  two  facts  about  your  present  springs: 
First — engineers  know  that  every  vibration,  from  the  smallest  jar  which 
merely  jolts  you,  to  the  biggest  bump,  which  breaks  springs ,  is  felt  not 
while  the  spring  is  straightening  out,  but  on  the  recoil  the  back-snap. 
Second— all  the  reinforcing  plates  of  your  present  springs  are  on  one  side— 
the  under  side — put  there  to  cushion  pressure  otily  on  the  downward  swing. 

Clearly,  this  is  effective  as  far  as  it  goes — exactly  halfway. 

The  other  half  of  your  spring  equipment  is  the 

Ames  Equalizing  Spring 

It  is  guaranteed  for  the  life  of  your  car — 
costs  from  $8  to  $15  a  pair 


Here  are  your  present  leaf 
springs — all  the  reinforc¬ 
ing  plates  on  one  side — 
only  half  springs. 


This  is  the  Ames — mere 
ly  another  series  of  plates  Hereareyourpresentsprings 
spaced  over  your  present  supplemented  by  the  Ames, 
main  leaf — it  is  the  other  now  complete.  They  resist 
half,  now  missing.  pressure  both  ways. 

For  Pleasure  Cars: 

Recoil  alone  is  responsible  for  d  is- 
comfort. 


For  Commercial  Cars: 

Examine  your  expense  sheets  for 
repairing  and  replacing  broken 
springs.  Then  remember  that  an 
Ames  installation  costs  less  than 
one  complete  repair  job.  Let  us 
estimate  on  your  fleet. 

CLARENCE  N.  PEACOCK  &  CO.,  1790  Broadway,  New  York  // 


It  is  the  cause  of  broken  / 

/ 


/ 


springs.  The  Ames  is  easily  put 
on  to  prevent  these  two  trou¬ 
bles.  Insist  that  your  new 
caris  Ames  Equalized 


/ 


/ 


/ 


It's  all  very  well  not 
to  look  a  gift  horse  in 
the  mouth 


—  but  an  automobile  is  neither  a  gift  nor 
a  horse.  Look  carefully  at  the  springs  on 
your  car.  See  that  they  are  two-sided. 


/ 


Clarence  N. 
Peacock  &  Co., 
1790  Broadway, 
New  York 

Gentlemen  :  —  Please 
send  me  more  information 
about  the  Ames  Equalizing 
Spring.  Yours  very  truly. 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


Name.. 


Address. 


FIAT 


BAKER 

£ 

ELECTRICS 


Stanweld  Plain  Clincher 
Rim 

The  equipment  used  on  most  of 
the  smaller  types  of  cars.  Strong, 
7 veil -made,  and  of  the.  best  ma¬ 
terial.  Our  production  of  this 
one  type  of  rim  is  more  than  one 
and  a  half  million  yearly . 


Stanweld  Number  Fifty 
Detachable  Rim 

Standard  equipment  on  most 
elect ric.  pleas u re  ca rs .  Used  on  a 
majority  of  American  made  wire 
7v heels.  Accepts  either  solid  or' 
pneumatic  tires.  Has  quick  tire- 
changing  advantages. 


Stanweld  Number  Twenty 
Demountable  Rim 

The  popular  type  of  demount¬ 
able  rim.  Used  by  more  manu¬ 
facturers  than  any  other  one  type 
or  make  of  rim.  Lightest  de¬ 
mountable  rim  made.  Safe, 
quick  and  easy  to  operate. 


You  Should  Know  Every  Part  of  the  Car  Y ou  Buy 

'  I  >HE  CAR  you  buy  will  be  equipped  with  Stanweld  Rims,  when 
,  you  learn  these  facts.  Stanweld  Rims  are  made  by  America’s 
hrst  and  largest  rim-makers.  They  are  made  of  the  best  material  obtainable 
for  the  purpose.  They  are  made  by  the  most  expert  workmen  employed  in 
the  rim-making  industry.  Every  Stanweld  Rim  is  tested  four  times — for 
quality  of  material;  for  accuracy;  for  ease  and  certainty  of  operation;  and 
for  the  tire-fit,  by  the  Tire  Manufacturers  Association. 

1  his  company  was  the  first  to  use  electric 
welding  in  a  practical  and  successful  manner. 

And  in  the  years  that  we  have  been  engaged  in 


the  manufacture  of  rims,  tubing,  and  parts  by 
that  method,  we  have  perfected  the  process 
up  to  a  point  where  today  it  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  the  last  two 
decades. 

\Y  e  are  probably  the  only  concern  that  ever 
has  been  called  upon  by  the  U  S.  Government 


to  make  test  material  by  the  electric  welding 
method. 

These  facts  should  mean  this  much  to  you : 

That  Stanweld  Rims  are  first  of  all  safe  rims — 
the  safest  rims  made.  And  because  you  want 
first  of  all  a  safe  car,  you  should  insist  on  a  car 
equipped  with  Stanweld  Rims. 

Literature  on  any  or  all  types  of  Stanweld 
Rims  will  be  gladly  sent  to  anyone  free  of 
charge.  A  post-card  is  sufficient. 


STANWELD 


SEAMLESS 

STEEL 


TUBING 

If  you  ve  ever  owned  a  bicycle,  motorcycle,  or  automobile,  you’ve  undoubt¬ 
edly  owned  a  piece  of  Stanweld  Steel  Tubing.  It  is  used  by  the  world’s 
largest  manufacturer  of  automobiles;  by  the  world’s  largest  manufacturer  of 
motorcycles;  and  likewise  by  the  world’s  largest  maker  of  bicycles. 

Stanweld  Steel  Tubing 
is  used  by  so  many  manu¬ 
facturers  because  it  has  a 
combination  of  qualities 


rare  even  to  good  steel  tub¬ 
ing-lightness,  strength, 
and  fine  finishing  qualities. 

A  large  part  of  our  tub¬ 
ing  output  is  sold  in  formed 
parts,  the  department  for 
this  work  being  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States,  wherein  we  make 


upwards  of  five  million 
separate  pieces  a  year. 

The  field  for  steel  tub¬ 
ing  is  rapidly  widening.  In 
many  cases  it  is  replacing 
wood,  fibre,  copper,  brass, 
and  expensive  machined 


parts,  giving  the  finished 
article  greater  strength, 
better  appearance,  and 
lower  cost. 

Although  we  have  many 
large  accounts  we  are  al¬ 
ways  desirous  of  getting  in 


The  Standard  Welding  Co. 

Pioneers  and  World* s  Largest  Producers 
of  Rims  for  Motor-Driven  Vehicles 

Main  Office  and  Factory  CLEVELAND 

Distributors  in  Principal  Cities 


touch  with  small  concerns 
or  individuals  who  seek  to 
use  steel  tubing  or  tube 
parts 

We  are  able  to  offer  a 
service  which  is  exception¬ 
ally  valuable  because  of 
our  experience  with  count¬ 
less  difficult  and  intricate 
problems. 

Correspondence  is  in¬ 
vited  on  any  matter  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  steel  tubing. 


Cunningham 


EMPIRE 


:/• 


UCIU'! 

MODEL  K 


HUDSON 


Buffalo  Electric 


PATHFINDER 
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re  in 


a  Detroit  Slecivic 


BUSINESS  men  in  increasing  numbers  find  , 
their  Detroit  Electrics  ideal  for  daily  trips  to 
and  from  the  office. 

In  fact,  the  Detroit  Electric  daily  performs  a 
three-fold  task.  At  one  trip  it  takes  the  head  of 
the  house  to  the  office,  the  children  to  school 
and  then  the  wife  drives  it  on  her  rounds  for 
shopping  or  calling. 

All  day  long  you  "go  there  in  a  Detroit  Electric” 
—wherever  "there”  may  be.  Y our  car  becomes  a  real 
part  of  your  daily  life.  Everything  considered,  the 

^Detroit  Skctric 

is  a  better  investment,  we  believe,  than  any  other  automobile 
in  the  world.  For  it  provides  luxury,  ever-readiness,  all-the- 
year  utility  and  economy  to  a  degree  found  in  no  other  car. 

It  is  easily  equal  to  the  task  of  covering  98  per  cent  of 
all  the  trips  you  would  ever  make  (60  to  75  miles  at  a  speed 
of  20  to  25  miles  an  hour).  And  the  Detroit  Electric  is  so 
simple  to  run  that  all  members  of  the  family  can  operate  it 
with  perfect  safety. 

Building  one-third  of  all  the  electric  pleasure  cars  sold,  we 
not  only  give  you  superior  quality  but  save  you  from  $300  to 
$500  in  your  electric  car  purchase — when  you  consider  the 
larger  battery  and  motor;  giving  15  to  20  per  cent  more  power; 
the  silent,  frictionless  worm  gear;  the  beautiful  and  durable 
aluminum  body ;  the  fine  Turkish  upholstery ;  and 
the  lower  operating  cost  (records  of  1423  Detroit 
Electrics  kept  in  private  garages  averaged  only  #6. 22 
monthly  charging  cost). 

Our  dealer  will  tell  you  more  points  of  superiority. 
He  will  gladly  help  you  settle  this  electric  car  question. 
Catalog  and  dealer’s  name  on  request. 

ANDERSON  ELECTRIC  CAR  CO.,  Detroit 

World’s  Largest  Manufacturers 

Cabriolet  Roadster,  3  passenger . $2650  H||  Qr  £[ec(tjc  Pleasure 

Rear  Drive  Brougham,  4  passenger . $2850  HH  J 

Duplex  Drive  Brougham,  5  passenger  ....  $3000  MSI  »  Vehicles 

Forward  Drive  Brougham,  5  passenger  -  .  .  $2950 

Rear  Drive  Brougham,  5  passenger . $2950 

Rear  Drive  Brougham,  4  passenger . $2600 

F.  o.  b.  Detroit 

See  the  Detroit  Electric  Exhibit  at  the  Motor  Show 
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Let’s  talk  sense  about 
motor  car  economy 


There  has  been  a  lot  said  about  what  is  and  what  is  not  motor  car  economy. 
You  may  have  been  told  that  it  is  economy  to  buy  a  cheap  car.  But  you  can 
clearly  see  that  the  first  price  is  not  the  real  cost  of  any  automobile.  A  cheap 
car — like  most  other  cheap  things — is  pretty  expensive  in  the  long  run.  After 
all,  it’s  really  the  monthly  price  you  pay — the  upkeep  cost  for  service — that  tells 
whether  your  car  is  economical  or  not.  Now,  upkeep  cost  depends  upon  three 
things — gasoline  cost,  oil  cost  and  repair  cost.  Let’s  face  these  facts  frankly  and 
figure  out  in  which  of  these  three  there  is  a  chance  for  the  greatest  economy. 


The  Big  Saving  Isn’t  in  Gasoline 

There  are  other  “Light  Sixes”  as  sparing  of  gasoline  as  this 
Chalmers.  We  admit  this  frankly.  But  then — fhe  most 
you  could  possibly  save  in  gasoline  wouldn’t  amount  to 
much.  There  is  less  than  $25  difference  in  a  season’s  gaso¬ 
line  cost  between  any  two  “Light  Sixes”  on  the  market. 


The  Big  Saving  Isn’t  in  Oil 

Nor  is  the  Chalmers  $  1  650  “Six”  more  saving  in  oil  than 
many  other  “Light  Sixes.”  But  oil  is  the  cheapest  thing 
you  buy  for  your  car.  A  season’s  cost  of  oil  for  any  car 
is  really  a  minor  expense. 


But  Here’s  Where  There’s  Real  Saving 

It  s  your  repair  bill  that  determines  the  real  cost  of  your  car. 

For  one  repair  bill  will  wipe  out  a  season  s  saving  in  oil 
and  gasoline.  So  the  car  that  has  the  lowest  repair  ex¬ 
pense — the  $1650  “Chalmers  Six” — is  the  cheapest  car  to 
own.  Its  service  costs  you  least.  And  your  satisfaction 
and  comfort  are  consequently  greater. 


The  Chalmers  Six  “Stays  Put” 
— that’s  Why  it  is  so  Economical 


Four  big  features  of  this  car  enable  it  to  stand  the 
hardest  service  without  noticeable  effect. 


repairs,  the  Chalmers  “Light 'Six”  is  running  smoothly, 
“sweetly”  and  powerfully. 


These  are — right  construction,  right  weight 
weight  is  bad  — under- weight  is  worse),  proper 
balance  and  scientific  distribution  of  weight, 
and  best  quality  materials. 

At  the  point  of  service  where  some  “Light  Sixes” 
begin  to  rack  and  jar  and  develop  need  for 


the 


Quality  First 


time  other  cars  begin  to  pile  up  repair  bills  this 
car  goes  on  its  way  holding  expense  down  to  the 
lowest  notch.  A  month  by  month  comparison 
with  other  “Light  Sixes  during  the  past  season 
will  prove  every  statement  made  about  this  car’s 
remarkable  economy. 

Make  a  note  on  your  memo  pad  to  see  the 
Chalmers  “Light  Six”  today. 


Qialmers  Motor  Company,  Detroit 
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COLIN  McCABE: 


RENEGADE 


BY  ANITA 


FITCH 


This  story  by  Miss  Fitch  won  a  $500  prize  in  Collier’s  $9,500 
prize  contest.  Another  prize-winning  story,  <(Anent  A  Biscuit 
Shooter,  ”  by  Francis  Hill,  will  be  published  in  an  early  issue 


\  THOUSAND  years  away  seem  the  happenings  of  Ihis  story.  Yet  here  is  the 
South  that  1  once  lcncw,  and  its  strange  people  are  mine  own  people;  and  so, 
oo,  the  story  comes  Wee  yesterday. 

Between  our  house  and  a  high  stone  wall,  with  a  murderous  row  of  broken  bot- 
les  at  the  top,  there  was  a  grove  of  great  pine  trees  that  my  mother  always  said 
loaned  and  wrung  their  branches  for  the  sorrows  of  South  Carolina.  This  saying, 
vhicli  seems  to  me  so  dear  and  foolish  now,  must  have  come  at  the  time  of  fall  or 
vinter  winds;  but  I  only  thought,  even  then,  of  the  fair  house  behind  the  garden 
vail-  the  tine  house  that  black  folks— good  black  folks,  faithful  house  servants 
md  Democrats— called  Hell's  Roost.  The  master  of  that  house,  the  black  folks 
said,  had  sold  his  country  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver;  and  thus,  whenever  there  was 
uention  of  the  wailing  pine  trees,  I  wondered  if  he  would  burst  asunder  as  had 
lone  Judas  after  he  had  betrayed  our  Lord.  My  young  mother  frequently  spoke  o 
he  traitor,  sometimes  admitting  with  a  curious  wistfulness  that  he  was  plainly  a 
;entleman  born.  Many  and  many  a  time  she  told  how  he  had  come  to  Bramley 
Roads;  as  a  soldier,  as  any  of  our  soldiers  had  come  at  the  close  of  the  war,  yet 
vitli  a  difference.  “Dressed  in  gray  and  dressed  in  blue.”  said  my  poor,  fair  Soutli- 
?rn  mammy,  adding  always,  “and  with  the  closest  mouth  a  man  was  ever  born  with. 

As  to  the  Federal  note  in  the  strange  soldier’s  uniform,  it  had  seemed  nothing  at 
the  time.  Our  own  men,  the  ones  we  could  place — men  from  the  dear  low  count ly 
and  from  Bramley  Roads  and  near-by  villages,  who  had  straggled  into  the  town  to 
stay  or  go  on— all  suggested  a  little  borrowing  from  “the  other  side”  in  the  way  of 
articles  of  dress;  even  my  father,  my  brave  sodjer  pappy,  now  dead  from  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  long-ago  battle  fields,  had  come  with  a  Yankee  blanket  tied  over  Ins  scare¬ 
crow  rags.  But  as  time  went  on,  the  blue  flash  of  Colin  McCabe’s  soldier  dress— a 
coat  entire,  and  one  indecently  new — had  seemed  an  indication  of  his  latent  in¬ 
famies.  When  his  fall  from  grace  came,  people  began  to  remember  that  he  had 
drawn  three  glittering  gold  pieces  from  the  blue  coats  pockets,  paying  with  these 
for  his  first  lodging  in  the  town.  Gold  pieces!  when  South  Carolina  was  sitting  like 
an  angel  with  broken  wings  in  the  ruins  of  her  sovereignty;  which  meant,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  in  big  or  little  piles  of  worthless  Confederate  money,  as  well  as  m  a  depth  of 
woe  that  passed  all  understanding.  So  my  darling  mammy  talked,  so  all  the  big 
folks  of  my  world  talked— and  until  I  knew  him  and  loved  him  I  went  on  expecting 
Colin  McCabe  to  burst  asunder.  Curious  enough,  curious  and  sweet  was  the  tale 
of  his  first  doings  in  Bramley  Roads.  He  had  opened  a  little  grocery  store  pretty 
soon  and  the  best  people  in  the  town,  the  best  to  me  the  dear  war  refugees  >\  10 
were  so  picturesque  in  my  time,  my  friends  and  kith  and  kin  had  given  him  flu  n 
patronge  and  social  favor,  given  him  all  they  could  give  and  for  obviously  good 
reasons,  lie  had  been  a  brave  soldier— that  seemed  to  have  been  proved :  proved 


beyond  a  doubt — he  was  young  and  handsome  and  evidently  that  most  desirable  of 
all  things,  a  gentleman.  On  the  top  wave  of  approval  he  had  floated,  holding  the 
respect  of  men  despite  his  secrecy  concerning  his  former  life  winning  the  whole 
big  heart  at  last  of  the  most  dashing  beau  in  the  town:  holding  his  own  with 
women,  those  more  prying  angels,  with  equal  ease.  How  charmingly  he  had  danced 
at  the  refugees'  balls! — waltzing  in  the  “finger  way”  with  his  friend’s  own  sweet¬ 
heart,  and  seeming  to  adore  her,  too !  How  delicious  he  had  been  in  charades , 
how  distinguished  over  the  counter  of  the  grocery  store,  seeming  there  like  a  lit- 
tleish  emperor  in  disguise — littleisli  only  in  body — amusing  himself  for  a  moment 
with  lowly  pastimes.  But  after  a  moment  of  glory — for  social  glory  and  grocery 
stores  were  by  no  means  incompatible  in  those  unsettled  days  he  had  put  up  the 
shutters  of  his  little  shop  forever.  Opportunity  had  come  and  he  was  ready  for  it; 
the  respect  of  men  and  women,  the  paltry  pennies  made  over  the  counter  of  a  coun¬ 
try  store  were  to  be  despised;  decent  dealings  with  butter  and  eggs— with  sweet 
potatoes  and  gunny  sacks  of  lightwood  knots! — gave  way  to  a  fearful  juggling  with 
the  hearts  and  souls  of  men.  Reconstruction  had  come ! 

Reconstruction  and  the  hordes  of  vandals  who  were  to  put  the  real  curse  on  the 
black  vote;  the  carpetbaggers,  thieves,  scoundrels,  all  those  oily-tougued,  light- 
fingered  destroyers  of  Southern  peace,  wlio  were  to  madden  freedmen  with  their 
false  promises  and  point  out  to  Colin  McCabe  the  swift  way  to  fortune  and  power. 

Into  corrupt  politics  he  plunged,  going  his  base  associates  ten  better  in  corrupt 
ways;  speechifying  from  cellar  doors  and  barbecue  stumps  with  brilliancy  and 
seeming  conviction— with  appalling  conviction;  reaping  black  votes  with  each 
breath,  and  still  more  black  votes — reaping  them  by  the  “peck,  by  the  bushel,  by 
the  cartload!”  Not  a  word  had  he  whispered  to  his  friends  of  his  intention;  the 
defection  came  as  a  thunderclap.  In  one  week  he  became  as  a  leper  to  his  own. 
Sometimes  the  man  who  had  held  him  closest  to  his  bosom  Tom  Bramley,  one  of 
our  most  passionate  patriots,  as  we  called  men  of  his  sort  went  to  listen  to  his 
Radical  speeches,  putting  his  life  in  peril  every  time  he  elbowed  his  way  into  the 
breathless  black  crowd.  It  seemed  punishment  to  the  traitor. 

“I  reckon  McCabe  would  rathe-  have  been  shot  any  time  than  to  see  Tom  there, 
looking  as  if  he  wouldn’t  wipe  his  boots  on  liinl,”  my  mother  would  say.  And  she 
told  how  Mr.  Tom  had  feazed  the  Radical  more  times  than  one;  at  sight  of  the 
patriot's  white,  wickedly  smiling  face  his  own  had  turned  green  once— as  green 
as  Robespierre’s — and  he  had  looked  as  if  you  could  knock  him  down  with  a 
feather.  And  it  wasn’t  fright  either,  lor  Colin  McCabe  wasn't  afraid  of  the  Old 
Scratch  himself.  It  was  just  the  decent  spot  in  him,  the  man  of  him.  that  had 
sickened  at  sight  of  liis  old  friend's  scorn  and  loathing;  the  iron  had  entered  his 
soul.  Pretty  soon  after  this,  you  heard,  he  began  taking  drugs,  taking  everything  else. 


was  the  story  of  the  mas- 
i  ;  of  the  fine  house,  which  my 
little  twin  brother  and  I  were  to 
visit,  in  time,  with  as  much  joy 
as  if  it  were  the  most  gracious 
Democratic  home.  And  except  for 
the  gossip  concerning  his  later 
life  in  the  town  —  gossip  that 
could  not  always  be  proved — I 
fancy  that  is  all  anybody  ever 
knew  of  him.  For  I  remember 
his  being  called  a  man  of  mys¬ 
tery  to  the  end :  remember  my 
mother  and  all  the  other  ladies  of 
the  refugee  set  vowing  in  their 
florid  way  that  he  had  come  to 
Bramley  Roads  with  a  shadow 
upon  his  life — with  some  shame 
that  he  would  never  dare  tell. 

Why  else  had  he  been  so  will¬ 
ing  to  stake  his  destiny  on  the 
chances  of  the  one-horse  town?— 
over  whose  grass-grown  streets 
and  closed  stores  and  mourning 
homes  he  had  looked,  upon  his 
arrival,  with  a  species  of  gentle¬ 
manly  disgust.  Why  else  had  he 
been  so  willing  to  stay  when  he 
had  grown  rich? — grown  rich  in 
the  quick,  mysterious  way  all  big 
Radicals  grew  rich :  in  the  dan¬ 
gerous  way — and  must  face  every 
hour  of  his  life  the  undying 
hatred  of  his  fellow  townsfolk. 

Yes,  it  all  pointed  to  the  one 
thing:  Colin  McCabe  had  left 
shame  behind  him  somewhere 
when  he  came  to  Bramley  Roads ; 
and  he  had  brought  his  “devil” 
along  with  him. 

In  my  littlest  days,  before  we 
moved  to  the  big  house  next  the 
pine  grove,  I  thought  that  Pleas¬ 
ure  Bailey,  the  great  Radical’s  black  servant  and 
bodyguard,  must  be  this  much-mentioned  “devil.” 
For  there  was  something  unholy  in  the  negro’s  mere 
looks,  something  half  human,  half  huge  and  shapeless 
black  panther,  like  the  dreadful  beasties  in  colored 
people’s  stories. 

And  long  before  I  was  so  high  I  had  known  of  the 
negro’s  own  sins  against  South  Carolina :  I  had  seen 
my  young  mother  hurriedly  cross  the  street  to  escape 
the  jostling  of  his  brutal  shoulders  or  the  snatch  of 
growling  talk  about  white  mens  and  white  ’omans;  I 
had  felt  the  terrified  banging  of  my  heart,  and  known 
of  the  banging  of  my  little  brother’s  heart,  when,  at 
the  mere  sight  of  him,  we  rushed  from  the  clay  road, 
where  we  played  so  often,  grabbing  up  toys  and  pup¬ 
pies  as  we  went.  If  we  dropped  one,  a  toy  or  a  puppy, 
oh,  the  dark  thing  that  came !  I  remember  the  bitter 
passing  of  one  doggie,  a  wee,  brave,  foolish  hound 
baby  that  always  wiggled  out  of  your  arms  and  ran 
back  to  bark  in  its  squeaky  way  at  bad  folks :  one 
stamp  of  the  big  feet  .  .  .  one  crunch.  O  God ! 

There  he  was,  Pleasure  Bailey,  Colin  McCabe’s  nig¬ 
ger  and  bodyguard,  the  crudest  and  most  shameful 
nigger,  and  the  ablest  bodyguard  in  ten  Radical-ridden 
counties. 

“He  hated  all  helpless  things,”  said  my  mother  when 
I  was  wondering  in  aftertimes  why  the  negro  had 
seemed  to  hate  Colin  McCabe  himself  so  bitterly 
at  last. 

“All  helpless  things  !  All  sorrowing  souls  !” 

I  was  to  come  to  intimate  terms  with  both  master 
and  man.  How  strange  it  seems  now ! 

I  DON’T  remember  when  we  moved  to  the  big  house 
next  the  pine  grove — from  whence  Davie  and  I 
were  to  go  so  often  to  Hell’s  Roost,  with  no  more  fear 
of  Pleasure  Bailey  than  if  he  were  a  black  beetle ;  but 
I  recall  the  old  house  distinctly. 

A  big  rambling  mansion  it  was,  with  crazy  piazzas 
and  tumbling  fences,  seeming  in  the  dusk,  with  its 
weed-grown  grounds,  like  an  abandoned  spider  web. 
How  my  little  brother  and  I  could  have  laughed  so 
much  there,  and  become  so  strong  and  fearless,  seems 
to  me  rather  astounding  now,  for  the  old  gray  house 
was  full  of  need  and  tearful  memories  and  bitter  talk 
of  our  oppressors. 

Yet  (and  that  part  seems  to  me  so  lovely  to  recall !) 
there  must  have  been  some  light-hearted  foolishness 
in  my  mother’s  worried  life ;  for,  somehow,  I  associate 
the  most  thrilling  of  the  talk  with  the  making  of 
ball  dresses,  pitiful,  ravishing  things,  conjured  from 
ghostly  raiment  taken  from  a  pair  of  shabby  caskets 
we  called  the  before-the-war  trunks.  They  were  al¬ 
ways  made-over  sweetnesses,  those  long-ago  ball 
frocks,  and  all  the  dear  ladies  who  came  to  sew  with 
my  mammy  seemed  to  be  tinkering  on  the  same  sort 
of  finery. 

How  much  I  loved  it  all.  the  preciously  pretty  old 
frocks  and  the  high-flown  talk  of  better  days!  For 
there  was  always  talk  of  better  days— deliciously 
braggy  babble  that  seemed  as  holy  as  whispers  of  the 
dead :  and  I  suppose  I  must  have  known  :o  a  T,  after 
why  none  of  the  dear  gossipers  had  gone  back 
and  island  homes — to  the  fair  plantations 


on  the  Pedee  and  Santee  Rivers — of  which  they  spoke 
so  magnificently.  As  long  as  Radicals  were  on  top, 
holding  the  public  offices  denied  their  own  meufolks, 
gathering  all  the  money  to  be  had  into  their  pockets 
and  vaults,  there  in  that  hard  town  of  exile  they  must 
remain,  making  their  ball  frocks  out  of  the  fineries 
of  better  days  until  the  last  wisps  of  them  were  used 
up — even  fashioning  their  orange  blossoms,  in  time  of 
utter  dearth,  out  of  snips  of  longcloth,  stuffed  out 
with  cotton;  still  marrying  their  lovers  and  bearing 
their  babies  and  burying  their  dead. 

Oh,  what  a  sweet  and  moving  picture  it  still  holds 
for  me,  that  bedroom  of  the  long  ago :  where  needles 
went  in  and  out  of  sacred  fabrics,  and  only  brass 
thimbles  tumbled  to  the  floor  because  gold  ones  had 
been  sold  long  ago  for  bread ;  where  tears  fell  some¬ 
times  because  a  husband  or  brother — any  dear,  long- 
legged  patriot  you  knew  and  loved — had  taken  to 
drink  because  of  the  dreadful  conditions ! 

Perhaps  none  of  these  darling  women  were  as  grand 
as  I  think  them  now.  But  I  love  to  picture  them  in  a 
nimbus  of  ruined  splendor,  love  to  feel  that  they  were 
braver  than  any  other  women  I  have  ever  known  or 
ever  will  know.  It  seems  sweet  even  to  call  over  their 
names  sometimes,  and  to  think  of  the  occupations  with 
which  they  eked  out  the  slender  resources  of  their  men 
providers,  though  widows  and  orphans.  I  know,  were 
in  the  ascendant  in  these  gatherings;  one  taught 
dancing — Mrs.  Bramley,  the  wife  of  the  patriot  who 
had  confused  Colin  McCabe’s  Radical  speeches ;  one 
made  and  sold  pound  cake  and  ice  cream  and  light 
bread ;  one  fashioned  calico  frocks  and  homespun 
breeches  for  any  decent  negro  for  minute  sums.  One 
— and  oh,  how  well  I  remember  her ! — did  a  mysterious 
thing  called  “copying”  for  a  Radical  oflice,  this  poor 
lady  crying  out  tragically  sometimes,  over  her  pretty 
sewing,  that  her  “bread  was  soaked  in  blood  and 
tears.” 

There  were  others.  .  .  . 

But  when  anybody  was  there,  whatever  the  talk 
had  been,  it  would  veer  round  at  last  to  our  neighbor 
— Colin  McCabe,  Southerner  and  Radical;  Big  Radical, 
the  sort  who  held  innumerable  strings,  touched  innu¬ 
merable  wires,  all  resulting  in  fat  perquisites.  There 
was  one  story  of  a  superb  coup  in  the  way  of  thievery : 
so  many  thousands — oh,  a  lot  of  them;  quite  forty, 
maybe  more — handed  over  to  him  by  a  minion  of  the 
Government  conducting  the  sales  of  confiscated  prop¬ 
erty.  All  in  one  week  ! 

I  often  wondered  what  the  three  glittering  gold 
pieces,  taken  from  the  pocket  of  the  Yankee  coat,  had 
to  do  with  the  dark  story  of  him. 

And  I  wonder  still.  .  .  . 

But  what  did  any  of  it  matter  to  Davie  and  me  at 
last,  when  we  were  going  forth,  every  day,  to  nestle 
in  Colin  McCabe’s  bosom — joining  him,  maybe,  under 
the  very  noses  of  our  darling  gossipers  as  he  came 
along  the  clay  road  to  his  home  at  dusk,  looking  in 
his  littleish,  red-blond,  well-dressed  way  such  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  man  still,  such  a  dangerous  man  always. 

For  the  pistol  bump  was  sure  to  be  under  his  fine 
coat  tail,  his  short  red  mustache  bristled,  his  beaver 
hat  sat  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  his  blue  eyes — 
gray-blue,  heavy-lidded  eyes,  so  curiously  hard  when 


wide  open — were  sure  to  sweep  our  shuttered  house 
with  the  Radical  glance,  a  glance  that  fairly  drenched 
it  with  insult.  (Peepers  were  there,  you  knew,  and 
he  knew  it,  too.) 

Lastly  there  was  Pleasure  Bailey,  always  at  his 
heels  at  nightfall — if  he  were  not  walking  at  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  side,  holding  him  up  by  the  elbow,  something 
that  happened  very  frequently  at  last. 

“Well,  comrades !” 

This  was  his  greeting  for  us,  coming  with  a  look  of 
the  gray-blue  eyes  that  was  not  all  hard ;  coming  with 
the  something  that  had  helped  to  make  him  so  power¬ 
ful  in  the  Radical  party,  something  electric  and 
pulling. 

And  then,  hanging  to  his  gloved  hands,  over  to  his 
fine  home  we  would  go,  to  eat  of  the  food  bought  with 
our  country’s  moneys,  to  play  in  the  fair  garden  bought 
in  the  same  way. 

“Lord !  he  can  have  my  children  if  he  wants  them, 
poor  wretch !”  my  mammy  was  saying  at  this  time  to 
the  visitors  who  objected,  though  she  was  pretty 
certain  to  add,  in  her  dear  Southern  way,  that 
we  two  bullet-headed  brats  were  the  only  decent 
white  folks  to  take  his  hand  or  break  bread 
with  him  since  his  fall. 

A  BLUR  of  white  and  green — the  evergreen  and 
blows  that  you  were  born  to ;  magnolias,  Cape 
jasmine,  and  great  shattering  roses,  breaking  apart 
with  a  gush  of  spicy  scent;  these  things,  and  the 
face  of  a  marble  lady,  peeping  wistfully  at  you 
down  a  long,  cool  vista  as  you  stood  outside  the 
great  iron  gates  munching  sugar  plums  and  waiting 
to  eat  Colin  McCabe’s  fine  dinner. 

So  his  garden  comes  back  to  me  oftenest,  always 
with  summertime,  with  the  blows  and  green  to  which 
I  was  born. 

Yet  I  saw  it  with  the  springs  and  the  winters  and 
falls — saw  it  when  all  the  beauty  was  swept  away  ! 

Improper,  the  big  folks  called  the  marble  lady — why, 
I  can  never  tell  now — and  often  Davie  and  I  went  to 
stare  at  her  lovely  nudity,  just  as  we  leaned  back  in 
our  chairs  when  we  were  dining  in  the  Painted  Room 
to  stare  at  the  blur  of  ravishing  color  on  its  domed 
ceiling.  This  chamber,  which  was  the  object  of  talk 
more  than  enough,  was  our  favorite  of  all  the  rooms  in 
the  big  house ;  and  even  if  public  moneys — our  own 
moneys — had  bought  the  apple-blossom  ladies  and  kiss¬ 
ing  cupids,  as  thick  as  bees,  floating  over  the  ceiling, 
we  didn’t  care  a  fig. 

Big  and  dusky  and  cool  in  summertime  was  the 
Painted  Room  ;  and  there  were  mirrors — mirrors  some¬ 
where — for  I  remember  seeing  the  lights  of  the  candles 
and  the  flowers  of  the  table  in  them :  seeing  the 
shadowy  faces  of  the  ceiling,  and  Davie’s  and  my 
country-children  clothes.  Pleasure  Bailey’s  monstrous 
black  face,  and  Colin  McCabe’s,  when  it  had  looked 
once  as  if  his  devil  were  behind  him. 

There  must  have  been  other  servants  than  Pleasure 
for  the  care  of  the  big  house  and  garden.  Yet  except 
for  a  black  mammy  cook — a  garrulous,  high-tempered 
soul,  as  false  to  the  trust  imposed  in  her  as  was  Pleas¬ 
ure  Bailey — no  other  face  comes  back  to  me  but  that 
of  the  detested  bodyguard  and  handy  man. 

Pleasure  answered  the  gate  when  we  went  over 
alone,  and  waited  on  the  table  always,  getting  about 
with  a  marvelous  nimbleness  despite  the  dragging  of 
one  leg,  and  coming  in  and  going  out  of  the  Painted 
Room  in  humble  servitor  way,  with  a  laden  waiter 
upon  his  head  and  his  waiter-boy  napkin  over 
his  arm. 

At  first  it  had  seemed  odd  to  Davie  and  me,  knowing 
all  that  we  knew  of  the  cruel,  crafty,  venemous  negro 
—knowing  even  the  dark  sin  connected  with  his  drag 
ging  leg — to  see  him  there  serving  us,  hearing  him 
speak  to  us  with  something  that  might  pass  for  def¬ 
erence. 

But,  then,  the  gentleman  in  Colin  McCabe  had  ac¬ 
complished  that  wonder — as  well  as  the  dangerous 
man  of  him. 

“Miss  Cissy  and  Mr.  Davie,  Pleasure,”  our  host 
would  say  when  he  had  his  wits  about  him ;  with  the 
hard  eye  and  icy  tone  that  seemed  to  indicate  some 
sort  of  danger  for  somebody. 

“Miss  and  Mr.  for  my  guests,  Pleasure.  Don’t  make 
me  tell  you  again,  my  friend.” 

And  then  again : 

“Serve  Miss  Cissy  first,  Pleasure.  Ladies  first  al¬ 
ways  !”  And  at  the  end  of  this,  the  same  punctuating 
remark — “don’t  make  me  tell  you  again,  my  friend.” 

Ah  me,  how  well  I  remember  the  glories  and  digni¬ 
ties  of  the  Painted  Room — and,  too,  the  good  things  to 
eat;  particularly  the  dishes  of  ambrosia,  that  fruity 
mess  of  delectable  taste — so  rare  in  Democratic  homes ! 
— which  came  to  the  table  in  a  round  glass  bowl,  look¬ 
ing  like  the  golden  summer  moon.  Only  to  see  it  made 
Davie  and  me  feel  good — feel  as  spotless  of  sin  as  are 
the  cherubim  of  Paradise. 

And  how  well  I  remember  the  tragedies,  too,  the 
sudden  bursts  of  temper  between  master  and  man — 
when  Pleasure  Bailey  was  feeling  his  own  power — the 
scathing  talk  of  the  Democratic  party,  your  own 
party,  when  Colin  McCabe  was  in  a  dark  mood  with 
the  world  that  he  had  lost. 

“Davie,  man,”  said  the  great  Radical  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  looking  down  at  the  foot  of  the  table, 
where  my  little  brother  was  sitting  in  the  long  home- 
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,pUn  breeches  and  brass-toed  boots  that  made  his  short 
egs  seem  so  quaint  and  dear— “Davie,  man,  I  would 
ike  you  to  take  a  message  to  your  friend,  Mr.  Tom 
[tram ley.  ITay  tell  him  that  Colin  McCabe  is  ready 
to  meet  him  at  any  time  and  in  any  place.  Davie, 
man.  tell  him  that  one  of  us  would  have  to  die — one 
3f  us !” 

How  well  you  knew  what  the  dark  mood  meant . 
laudanum  and  barroom  drinks  and  despair.  For  there 
in  his  fine  house— unvisited  from  year’s  end  to  year’s 
end,  where  there  was  neither  wife  nor  child  were  his 
own  dreadful  conditions. 

Ghosts  were  beginning  to  walk  among  the  lovely 
things  bought  with  the  people’s  money. 

On  he  would  go  when  the  dark  mood  came,  perhaps 
sending  some  word  as  insolent  to  one  of  the  lady  folks, 
who,  too,  took  no  more  notice  of  him  than  if  he  were 
already  in  his  grave. 

“Cecilia,  my  love,”  came  one  day,  “pray  tell  your 
lady  mother  that  she  forgot  to  bow  to  her  old  friend 
this  afternoon.  It  was  a  great  disappointment.  A 
fine  woman,  Cecilia,  love,  a  fine  woman.’ 

What  would  have  happened  if  his  playthings  had 
gone  blabbing  in  those  still  dangerous  times ! 

Rigid  we  sat.  with  only  respectful  “Yes,  suhs,’  and 
“No,  suhs,”  with  the  joy  of  ambrosia  or  some  other 
dainty  fit  for  angels,  gone,  maybe,  but  holding  on  to 
our  traditions  of  decency. 

Once,  oh,  what  came!— after  another  glaring,  icily 
uttered  “Davie,  man”— a  pertinent  question :  did  my 
little  brother  know  why  nobody  had  ever  whipped  Colin 
McCabe,  Radical,  in  the  dead  of  night,  as  other  Radi¬ 
cals  had  been  whipped?— why  nobody  had  killed  him? 

“Because  I  can  shoot  so  much  better  than  Demo¬ 
crats,”  laughed  our  host  in  response  to  Davie’s  ago¬ 
nized’ negative.  “So  much  better  !  my  little  children,”  he 
went  on,  with  another  of  his  impish,  throaty  chuckles, 
his  heavy  eyelids  still  so  far  closed  that  you  saw  only 
two  narrow'  threads  of  blue  like  the  gleams  of  steel. 

And  then,  before  you  could  say  Jack  Robinson,  there 
he  was  on  his  feet  doing  it— shooting,  shooting  at  the 
beauteous  figures  on  the  painted  ceiling,  finding  the 
heart  spot  always,  naming  a  name  always,  a  single 
name,  with  each  reverberating  bang. 

Tom  Bramley’s. 

We  wept  then,  Davie  and  I. 

But  it  wasn’t  for  the  sudden  pistol  shots,  nor  yet 
because  Pleasure  Bailey  rushed  in  with  gray-black  face 
—as  if  he  had  expected  to  find  our  little  bodies  upon 
the  floor— and  leaped  snarling  upon  his  master  to  tear 
the  weapon  away,  and  call  out  as  if  beside  himself: 
“Didn’t  I  done  tell  you  'bout  pistols  in  de  house. 

Didn’t  I  done  tell  you?”  . 

The  black  mammy  cook  came  in,  too,  to  make  a  tew 
pungent  remarks  about  people  who  drank  things  till 
they  went  cracked. 

But  nothing  did  Colin  McCabe  notice.  Neither  our 
c  h  i  1  d  tears  (entirely  for 
Tom  Bramley,  our  loyalest 
and  dearest  and  most  un¬ 
happy  friend)  nor  the  in¬ 
solence  of  his  servants. 

Down  in  his  chair  he 
crumpled,  muttering  still 
w  i  t  li  throaty  chuckles : 

“Tom  Bramley,  Tom 
Bramley”  —  muttering 
something  about  “crucify, 
crucify” ;  sitting  there  at 
last  as  if  unconscious,  and 
yet  not  asleep. 

“Go  ’long,”  g  r  o  w  1  e  d 
Pleasure  Bailey  then,  be¬ 
ginning  to  haul  brutalU 
at.  the  helpless  figure,  as 
if  intending  to  put  him  to 
bed,  a  service  one  or  two 
of  the  black-mood  days 
had  necessitated  before 
this. 

Off  we  went,  my  little 
brother  and  I,  to  mourn 
still  for  the  insult  to  Mr. 

Tom  Bramley,  who  had 
had  so  much  trouble  from 
disfranchisement,  and 
fights  on  election  days, 
and  b  a  d  whisky,  and 
poverty  a  n  d  funerals— 
piteous  little  funerals — 
that  he  seemed  to  us  al¬ 
most  as  sacred  as  one  of 
the  Christian  martyrs. 

Yet  we  went  back  again 
to  the  fine  house.  Time 
after  time  we  went  back, 
doing  the  same  things 
over  and  over ;  examining 
the  marble  lady  of  the 
garden ;  staring  at  the 
ceiling  of  the  Painted 
Room — staring  with  more 
interest  than  ever  now 
that  two  or  three  bosoms 
were  pierced  with  bull  As ; 
tapping  Colin  McCabe’s 

tucked  shirt,  when  we  There  at  the  head  of  his  great 


were  on  his  knees,  to  see  if  lie  really  wore  chain 
armor  underneath,  as  the  big  people  said;  rap¬ 
ping  the  walls  of  passageways  for  the  hollow  sound 
of  secret  chambers,  which  were  also  discussed  in 
your  presence. 

Kisses  we  still  gave  him,  hugs,  fidelity  still,  getting 
back  on  the  sober  days  all  the  old  look  of  liking  for 
little  children,  all  the  ceremony  that  went  with  the 
fine  dinners,  specially  prepared  so  often  for  our  greedy 
palates. 

Long,  long  seems  the  time  to  me  now  when  the  best 
of  that  house  belonged  to  us. 

Yet  into  one  sphere  we  never  dared  roam — the 
black  mammy’s  kitchen,  for  she.  too,  was  decidedly 
averse  to  the  Democratic  party.  Nevertheless,  I  know 
now  that  she  kept  an  eye  on  our  foolhardy  little  per¬ 
sons,  for  injunctions  always  came  from  her  not  to 
meddle  with  Pleasure  when  the  master  was  drunk. 
Strange  were  the  tales  the  garrulous  cook  told  us  of 
master  and  man  when  she  was  hot  with  her  own  griev¬ 
ances;  now  one  of  Pleasure  Bailey,  now  one  of  Colin 
McCabe — two  folks  born  in  the  Place  of  Torment  and 
bound  to  go  back  there  some  time,  unless  prayers  took 
the  ’witchment  oflf’n  their  souls. 

Did  we  know  how  Pleasure  Bailey  got  Ms  lame  leg? 
Well,  it  was  that  time  he  went  to  some  drunk  men  in 
the  Yankee  troops,  to  tell  them  of  Miss  Benie  Lane, 
who  had  been  so  pretty  then  and  was  living  alone  in 
her  big  house,  with  her  pappy  killed  in  the  wars  and 
her  mammy  dead  of  heartbreak.  Pleasure  had  meant 
something  bad — devil  bad— but  the  drunk  Yankees 
had  stomped  on  him,  and  pulled  him  pretty  well  limb 
from  limb,  not  being  able  to  kill  him  entirely  because 
the  Old  Boy  was  on  his  side. 

“An’  dem  men’s  down  liyar  so’s  he  kin  vote,  de 
wutliless  scorpion!”  ended  the  black  mammy,  going 
on  to  say  that  the  reason  she  was  shooed  away  from 
the  house  at  night  was  so  Pleasure  could  play  master, 
sometimes,  and  sit  at  the  grand  table,  with  McCabe 
going  round  with  the  waiter  and  napkin. 

“Doan  you  go  tell  dis  now,”  she  warned  us  always 
with  her  indiscreet  grumblings,  assuring  us  then  that 
if  we  did  we  were  mighty  likely  to  disappear  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Chillen  bones  had  been  foun’  before 
berried  in  the  ground — blabby-cliillen  bones. 

How  brave  they  must  have  been,  those  two  little 
things,  all  eyes  and  ears  and  hungry  mouths  and  ten¬ 
der  hearts,  who  were  Davie  and  I  in  the  long  ago ! 

With  Colin  McCabe  we  were  safe — with  the  black 
mammy  cook  pretty  safe.  But  with  Pleasure  Bailey, 
whose  cruel  heart  showed  in  the  very  shaping  of  his 
body  .  .  .  who  was  taking  his  freedom  and  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  ballot  so  venomously  ! 

Why  the  fellow  had  not  come  to  some  one  of  the 
bad  ends  meted  out  to  unruly,  brutal  negroes  was  a 
continual  wonder  to  my  world,  and  Davie  and  I  came 
finally  to  understand  the  full  significance  of  the  talk, 


table  he  sat-a  table  decked  as  for  a  banauet,  sweet  with  flowers,  gleaming  with  lighted  candles 


having  seen  one  end  in  the  pine  grove,  whither  we  had 
strayed,  thinking  of  fairies,  at  a  peep-o’-day  hour. 

There  he  swung,  the  symbol  of  our  fight  for  life 
stark  and  still ;  some  other  brawny -armed,  fang- 
tongued  black  wretch,  who  had  elbowed  white  women 
from  the  sidewalk,  and  frightened  white  children,  and 
slain  puppies,  and  threatened  white  men  with  death. 

And  all  between  glorious  election  days,  when  he  was 
full  of  the  bad  whisky  poured  into  him  by  white  Radi¬ 
cals — fun  of  the  dear  wonderful  stories  that  Pleasure 
had  heard :  you  were  free,  you  had  the  vote,  and  this 
Southland  over  which  you  had  sweated,  mourning 
your  captivity,  was  yours. 

Poor  soul,  poor  soul ! 

Oh,  all  that  poor  world  which  was  mine  in  the  long 
ago! — when  the  black  pages  of  our  country’s  annals 
— your  country  and  mine — were  being  writ. 

TIME,  when  it  comes  to  the  lapses  between  hap¬ 
penings,  seems  to  have  little  meaning  for  me  as 
I  sit  here  striving  only  to  hold  on  to  the  threads 
important  to  this  story.  And  so  I  cannot  tell  when  it 
was  that  some  of  our  most  ardent  patriots  began  to 
straighten  up,  accepting  any  work  they  could  get  in 
the  county  or  out  of  it,  and  leaving  a  good  deal  of  the 
tangle  of  politics  to  God;  though  I  think  it  was  soon 
after  they  had  all  been  in  jail  for  too  much  midnight 
roaming  in  sheets  and  pillowcases,  and  when  the 
cordon  of  Federal  troops  had  been  strengthened— the 
troops  that  had  been  in  the  town  since  the  first 
bothers  with  the  business  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend¬ 
ment.  As  my  mammy  always  said  afterward,  there 
was  nothing  else  for  our  men  to  do  now  but  behave 
and  turn  to  Almighty  God. 

Tom  Bramley,  the  victim  of  Colin  McCabe’s  murder¬ 
ous  dreams,  was  one  of  these  purified  souls,  and  it  was 
good  to  see  him  now,  with  the  shamble  of  long-booted 
legs  gone,  head  lifted,  and  lean,  strong  face  whole¬ 
some  and  sane. 

He  was  still  going  to  the  barroom,  but  only  to  play 
seven-up  in  the  back  room  and  strive  to  lead  other  be¬ 
clouded  souls  along  his  own  good  way — and  incident¬ 
ally,  as  we  heard  afterward,  to  keep  an  eye  on  Colin 
McCabe. 

Mr.  Tom  was  as  dear  to  my  mother  as  was  his  little 
butterfly  of  a  wife — such  a  brave  butterfly — who  had 
been  her  schoolmate;  and  when  he  came  round  after 
Miss  Janey  and  the  baby — for  there  was  always  a  baby 
until  it  died — she,  too,  sat  at  his  feet  as  did  Davie  and 
I.  and  listened  as  to  authority. 

Drunk  or  sober,  Tom  Bramley  was  the  most  heavenly 
political  orator  I  have  ever  heard  in  my  life.  With 
fire  and  sword  eloquence,  with  salt  tears  and  tender 
stories  of  the  good  old  times — with  all  sorts  of  lovely 
foolishness — he  kept  more  black  hearts  on  your  side 
than  you  could  shake  a  stick  at,  even  if  they  made 
but  small  counting  when  it  came  to  the  returns  of 

the  polls. 

For,  you  see,  you  voted  in 
curiously  illogical  ways  in 
those  days,  several  times 
if  you  w  e  r  e  a  Radical, 
black  or  white,  and  just 
once  if  you  were  a  Demo¬ 
crat  —  and  having  plenty 
of  bother  besides  if  you 
were  the  important  kind  ; 
the  kind  that  had  to  go 
slowly  under  Yankee 
bayonets,  and  raise  hell 
sometimes,  as  the  y  tell 
you  still  in  their  verbal 
chronicles,  to  get  to  the 
precious  box  at  all. 

Well,  one  day  there  was 
Mr.  Tom  Bramley  —  who 
was  this  kind  of  a  voter, 
of  course — riding  into  our 
wilderness  of  a  yard  on  a 
bay  stallion  that  he  had 
bought  since  giving  up 
bad  whisky. 

Rearing  and  gallus,  he 
flashed  up  to  the  piazza, 
flinging  my  mother  the 
usual  bouquets  of  compli¬ 
ment  as  she  rushed  out  to 
meet  him,  arms  wide. 

She  was  as  s  w  e  e  t,  as 
blue  shoes  tied  with  red 
ribbon. 

“Seen  anything  of  Mc¬ 
Cabe  lately?”  he  asked 
suddenly,  breaking  off  in 
the  middle  of  his  gallant 
doings  and  looking  a  little 
anxiously  toward  the  pine 
grove,  which  was  darken¬ 
ing  in  the  dusk  and  sigh¬ 
ing  •  with  the  sharp 
November  wind. 

“No.  .  . .  Let  me  see.” 
My  mother  seemed  a  lit¬ 
tle  mysterious,  a  little  sus¬ 
picious,  as  if  she  did  not 
trust  Mr.  Tom  entirely. 
( Continued  on  page  2ti) 


BEHIND  THE  BATTLE  FRON 

CONTINUING  A  WAR  CORRESPONDENT’S  JOURNEY 


THIS  journal  of  a  “flight  from  a 
London  fog”  began!  it  may  be  re¬ 
called,  at  Charing  Cross  on  a  particu¬ 
larly  depressing  morning,  emerged  into 
sunshine  on  the  cliff  walk  at  Folkstone, 
and  followed  a  somewhat  zigzag  course 
across  the  Channel  to  Calais,  down  to 
Boulogne,  across  France  to  Paris,  and 
thence  southward  to  Bordeaux,  where 
the  civil  government  tactfully  removed 
itself  when  the  Germans  came  thunder¬ 
ing  down  toward  Paris  last  September. 


Bordeaux,  Monday. 

Bordeaux  is  a  day’s  railroad  ride 
from  Paris — twelve  hours  away  from 
the  German  cannon,  which  even  now 
are  only  fifty  miles  north  of  the  boule¬ 
vards,  twelve  hours  nearer  Spain  and 
Africa.  And  you  feel  both  these  things. 

All  about  you  is  the  wine  country — 
the  names  of  towns  and  villages  round 
about  read  like  a  wine  card — and  as 
you  are  lunching  in  some  little  side- 
street  restaurant,  a  table  is  moved 
away,  a  trapdoor  opens,  and  mon¬ 
sieur  the  proprietor  looks  on  while  the  big  casks 
of  claret  are  rolled  in  from  the  street  and  lowered  to 
the  cellar  and  the  old  casks  hauled  up  again.  You  are 
close  to  the  wine  country  and  close  to  the  sea- — to 
oysters  and  crabs  and  ships — and  to  the  hot  sun  and 
more  exuberant  spirits  of  the  Midi.  The  pretty  black- 
eyed  Bordelaise — there  are  pretty  girls  in  Bordeaux — 
often  seems  closer  to  Madrid  than  to  Paris — even  the 
Bordelais  accent  has  a  touch  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  crisp  words  of  Paris  are  broken  up  and  even  an 
extra  vowel  added  now  and  then,  until  they  ripple  like 
Spanish  or  Italian.  “Pe-tite-d  ma-dame-a !"  rattles  some 
little  newsboy,  ingratiating  himself  with  an  indifferent 
lady  of  uncertain  age,  and  the  porter  will  bring  your 
boots  in  no  time — in  “une-d  pe-tite-d  minute-d.” 

The  war  is  in  everybody’s  mind,  of  course — no  one 
in  France  thinks  of  anything  else — but  there  is  none 
of  that  silence  and  tenseness,  that  emotional  tremor 
one  feels  in  Paris.  The  Germans  will  never  come  here, 
one  feels,  no  matter  what  happens,  and  as  you  read 
the  communiques  in  “La  Petite  Gironde”  and  “La 
Liberte  du  Sud-Ouest”  the  war  seems  farther  away, 
I  feel  pretty  sure,  than  it  does  in  front  of  the  news¬ 
paper  billboards  in  New  York. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  first  and  abiding  impressions  of 
Bordeaux  is  that  it  is  a  great  place  for  things  to  eat 
— oysters  from  Marennes,  lobsters  and  langoustcs, 
pears  big  as  canteloupes,  pomegranates,  mushrooms — 
the  little  ones  and  the  big  cepes  of  Bordeaux — yel¬ 
low  dates  just  up  from  Tunis.  The  fruiterers’  shops 
not  only  make  you  hungry,  but  into  some  of  them  you 
may  enter  and  find  a  quiet  little  room  upstairs,  where 
the  proprietor  and 
his  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ter,  in  the  genial 
French  fashion,  will 
serve  you  with  a 
cozy  little  d inne r 
with  wine  for  three 
francs,  in  front  of 
the  family  grate  fire 
and  the  privilege  of 
ordering  up  anything 
you  want  from  the 
shop  window  below. 

There  are  attrac¬ 
tive  little  chocolate 
and  pastry  shops  and 
cheerful  semipension 
restaurants  where 
whole  families,  in¬ 
cluding,  in  these  days, 
minor  politicians 
with  axes  to  grind, 
and  occasional  young 
women  from  the  bou¬ 
levards,  all  dine  to¬ 
gether  in  a  w  a  r  m 
bustle  of  talk, 
smoke,  the  gurgle  of 
claret,  and  tear  off 
chunks  of  h  a  r  d 
French  bread,  while 
m  a  d  a  m  e  the  pro¬ 
prietress,  a  hand¬ 
some,  dark -eyed, 
rather  Spanish-look- 
in-  rdelaise,  sails 
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round,  subduing  the  impatient,  smiling  at  those  who 
wish  to  be  smiled  at,  and  ordering  her  faithful  waiters 
about  like  a  drill  sergeant. 

And  then  there  is  the  Chapon  fin.  When  you  speak 
to  some  elderly  gentleman  with  fastidious  gastronomi- 
cal  tastes  and  an  acquaintance  with  southern  France 
of  your  intention  of  going  to  Bordeaux,  he  murmurs 
reminiscently :  “Ah,  yes !  .  .  .  There  is  a  restaurant 
there  .  .  He  means  the  Chapon  fin.  It  was  fa¬ 
mous  in  ’70  when  the  Government  came  here  before, 
and  to-day  when  the  young  King  of  Spain  motors  over 
from  Biarritz  he  dines  there.  Coming  down  on  the  train, 
I  read  in  the  “Revue  des  Deux  Mondes”  the  recollec¬ 
tions  of  a  gentleman  who  was  here  in  ’70-1  and  is  here 
again  now.  He  was  inclined  to  be  sarcastic  about  the 
present  Chapon  fin.  In  his  day  one  had  good  food 
and  did  not  pay  exorbitantly;  now  “one  needs  a 
quasi-official  introduction  to  penetrate,  and  the  stylish 
servants  guarding  the  door  like  impassable  dragons 
ask  with  a  discreet  air  if  monsieur  has  taken  care 
to  warn  the  management  of  his  intention  of  tak¬ 
ing  lunch.” 

We  penetrated  without  apparent  difficulty— possibly 
owing  to  (he  exalted  position  of  the  two  amiable 
young  attaches  who  entertained  me— and  the  food  was 
very  good.  There  were  diplomats  of  all  sorts  to  be 
seen,  a  meiidional  head  waiter  and  an  interesting  res¬ 
taurant  cat.  One  end  of  the  room  is  an  artificial 
grotto,  and  into  and  out  of  the 
canvas  rocks  this  enormous  cat 
kept  creeping,  thrusting  his  round 
face  and  blazing  eyes  out  of  un¬ 
expected  holes  in  the  manner  of 
the  true  carnivora,  as  if  he  had 
been  trained  as  an  entertainer 
by  the  management.  The  head 
waiter  would  have  lure  d  an 
anchorite  into  temporary  aban¬ 
don.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
evening  we  discussed  the  prob¬ 
able  character  of  a  certain  des¬ 
sert,  suggesting  some  doubt  of 
taking  it.  You  might  as  well 
have  doubted  his  honor.  “Mais, 
monsieur /”  he  waved  his  arms. 
‘'C’cst  delicieux!  .  .  .  C’est 
mcrveilleux!  .  .  .  C’cst  quclque 
chose” — slowly,  with  thumb  and 
first  finger  pressed  together— 
“dr  r-r-raf-fi-ne !”  .  .  . 

It  is  to  this  genial  provincial 
city  that  the  President  and  his 
Ministers  have  come.  They  dis¬ 
tributed  themselves  about  town 
in  various  public  and  private 
buildings ;  the  Senate  chose  one 
theatre  for  its  future  meeting 
place,  and  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  another.  And  from  these 
places,  sometimes  the  most  in¬ 
congruous — one  hears,  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  M.  Delcasse  maintain¬ 
ing  his  dignity  in  a  bedroom  now 
used  as  the  office  for  the  Minister 


of  Foreign  Affairs — the  red  tape  is  unwound  which 
eventually  sends  the  lifeblood  of  the  remotest  prov¬ 
ince — men  and  supplies — flowing  up  its  proper  chan¬ 
nel  to  its  appointed  place  at  the  front. 

There  must  be  plenty  of  real  work,  for  an  army  like 
that  of  France,  stretching  clear  across  the  country 
from  Switzerland  to  the  Channel,  could  not  live  unless 
it  had  a  smoothly  running  civil  machine  in  the  quiet 
country  behind.  Neither  of  the  Chambers  is  in  ses¬ 
sion,  and  except  that  the  main  streets  are  busy- 
one  is  told  that  100,000  extra  people  are  in  town — 
you  might  almost  never  know  that  anything  out  of 
the  ordinary  had  occurred.  Things  must  be  very  dif¬ 
ferent,  of  course,  from  what  they  were  in  ’71,  when, 
beaten  to  her  knees  and  threatened  with  revolution, 
France  had  to  decide  between  surrendering  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  and  going  on  with  the  war. 

England  as  the  Nice  Big  Brother 

THE  theatres  are  closed,  but  there  are  moving-pic¬ 
ture  shows,  an  occasional  concert,  and  twice  a 
week,  under  the  auspices  of  one  of  the  newspapers,  a 
conference.  I  went  to  one  of  these,  given  by  a  French 
professor  of  English  literature  in  the  University  of 
Bordeaux,  on  the  timely  subject,  “Kipling  and  the 
Greater  England.” 

You  can  imagine  the  piquant  interest  of  the  scene— 
the  polite  matinee  audience,  the  row  of  erudite  French¬ 
men  sitting  behind  the  speaker,  the  table,  the  shaded 
lamp,  and  the  professor  himself,  a  slender,  dark  gen¬ 
tleman  with  a  fine,  grave  face,  pointed  black  beard, 
and  penetrating  eyes — suggesting  vaguely  a  prestidigi- 
tateur — trying,  by  sheer  intelligence  and  delicate,  critical 
skill,  to  bridge  the  gaps  of  race  and  instinctive  thought 
and  feeling,  and  make  his  audience  understand  Kipling. 

Said  the  reporter  of  one  of  the  Bordeaux  papers 
next  day  :  “Through  the  Kipling  evoked  by  M.  Cestre 
we  loved  the  English  and  those  who  fight,  in  the  great 
winds  of  the  North  Sea,  that  combat  rude  and  brave. 
We  loved  the  faithful  indigenes,  gathering  from  all 
her  dominions,  to  put  their  muscular  arms  at  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Empire.  .  .  .” 

It  would  indeed  have  been  difficult  to  pay  a  more  grace¬ 
ful  compliment  to  the  entente  cordiale  than  to  try  to  run 
the  author  of  “Soldiers  Three”  and  the  “Barrack  Room 
Ballads,”  and  with  him  the  nation  behind  him,  into  the 
smooth  mold  of  a  conference — that  mixture,  so  curiously 
French,  of  clear  thinking  and  graceful  expression,  of 
sensitive  definition  and  personal  charm,  all  blended  into 
a  whole  so  intellectually  neat  and  modulated  that  an 
audience  like  this  may  take  it  with  the  same  sense 
of  being  cheered,  yet  not  inebriated,  with  which  their 
allies  across  the  Channel  take  their  afternoon  tea. 

A  Frenchman  of  a  generation  ago  would  scarcely 
have  recognized  the  England  pictured  by  the  amiable 
Bordeaux  professor,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  in  this 
entirely  altruistic  big  brother  of  little  nations  the 
English  would  have  recognized  themselves.  But,  at 
any  rate,  polite  flutters  of  applause  punctuated  the 
talk,  and  at  the  end  M.  Cestre  asked  his  audience  to 
rise  as  he  paid  his  final  tribute  to  the  people  now 
fighting  the  common  battle  with  France.  They  all 
stood  up  and,  smiling  up  at  the  left-hand  proscenium 
box,  saluted  the  British  Ambassador,  Sir  Francis 
Bertie,  with  long  and  enthusiastic  applause.  A  man 
in  the  gallery  even  ventured  1i  “Heep!  heep!”  and 
everyone  drifted  out  very  content  indeed. 
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In  the  foyer  I  saw 
one  lady  carefully 
spelling  out  with  her 
lorgnette  one  of  the 
w ords  on  the  list 
posted  there  of  the 
subjects  for  confet  - 
enccs. 

“Ah !’’  she  said, 
and,  considerably  re¬ 
assured  apparently, 
"Keep  -  ling But 
then  she  may  have 
come  in  late. 


Thursday. 

The  war  has  been 
hard  on  the  m  a  i  a 
business  of  the 

neighborhood,  of 

course  —  Germ  any 
was  the  heaviest 
buyer  of  Bordeaux 
wine,  Russia  is  next, 
and  not  as  much  as 
usual,  naturally,  will 
go  to  England  and 
America.  The  vin¬ 
tage  this  year,  like 
that  of  ’70,  is  said 
to  be  good,  however, 
and  though  the 
y  o  u  n  g  men  have 
gone,  and  the  wine 
making  was  not  as 
gay  as  usual,  there 
were  enough  old  men  .  „ . 

and  women  left  to  do  the  work.  W  e  visited  one  of  the 
older  wine  houses  yesterday— nearly  two  centuries  old 

it  is _ and  tramped  through  the  cellars  which  burrow 

now  on  two  levels  under  a  whole  city  block.  There  are 
some  two  million  bottles  down  there  in  the  dark  and 

dUThere  is  something  patriarchal  and  princely  about 
such  a  house,  almost  unknown  in  our  businesses  at 
home — from  the  portraits  of  the  founders,  from  the 
cask  makers,  at  lunch  time,  broiling  their  own  fish 
over  a  huge  fireplace  and  drawing  wine  from  the  com¬ 
mon  cask  as  they  have  done  for  generations,  and  the 
stencils  in  the  shipping  room— “Baltimore,”  “Bogota, 
“Buenos  Aires”-“Chicago.”  “Calcutta.”  “Christiania 
“Caracas”— from  things  like  these  to  the  personality 
and  point  of  view  of  the  men  who  have  the  business 

in  “Now"' wine,”  began  the  charming  gentleman  who 

showed  us  round,  “is  a  living  thing - ”  And  though 

you  could  see  that  he  had  showed  many  people  about 
in  his  day  and  was  not  unaware  of  what  might  in¬ 
terest  them— that  he  was,  in  short,  a  glad-hand  artist 
of  the  most  accomplished  kind,  yet  one  could  also  see 
that  he  liked  his  work  and  believed  in  it.  and  grew 
wine  as  an  amateur  grows  fancy  tulips,  and  not  as 
a  mere  salesman. 

To  be  sure,  he  was  inclined  to  slur  over  the  im¬ 
portance  of  white  wine,  while  champagne  and  its  per¬ 
fidious  makers  didn't  interest  him  in  the  least:  but 
of  the  red  wine  of  Bordeaux,  its  lightness,  bouquet, 
and  general  beneficence,  and  the  delicate  and  at  ec- 
tionate  care  with  which  it  was  handled,  one  could  have 
heard  him  talk  all  day.  Now  and  then  younger  houses 
discovered  things  that  were  going  to  revolutionize  the 
wine  trade. 

“Of  course,”  lie  said,  “we  examine  such  things.  Be 
look  in  our  books,  where  records  of  all  our  experiments 
are  kept,  and  there  we  find  that  we  tried  that  new 
thing  in  1S56 — or  1756  perhaps. 

Far  underground  we  came  on  some  of  the  huge 
majorums,  big  as  nine  ordinary  bottles.  1  h<  Bio  - 
of  Spain  ran  over  to  Bordeaux  one  day,  and  came 
to  us  and  said:  ‘I’ve  got  two  hours,  what  can  you 
show  me?’  We  said:  ‘We  can  show  you  our  cellars. 
■Very  well.’  said  he,  ‘go  ahead.’  When  he  came  to  the 
majorums  he  said :  ‘What  on  earth  do  you  do  with 
those?’  ‘They  are  used  when  there  is  a  christening  oi 
a  wedding  or  some  great  event,  and  when  a  king  visits 
us  we  give  him  two.’ 

So  they  sent  the  majorums  to  the  young  King,  ant 
the  King  sent  back  a  polite  note,  just  as  if  he  weie 
anybody  else,  and  that  is  all  of  that  story. 
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was  offered,  it  is  said,  a  place  in 
the  present  Government,  but  would 
accept  no  post  but  the  highest.  He 
preferred  his  role  of  political 
realist  and  critical  privateer,  a 
sort  of  Mr.  Shaw  of  French  poli¬ 
tics,  hitting  a  head  wherever  he 
sees  one. 

The  imperfections  of  the  French 
army  sanitary  service,  the  cen¬ 
sorship,  and  the  demoralization 
of  the  postal  service  since  the 
war  have  been  favorite  targets 
recently .  There  has  been  much 
complaint  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  news  from  men  at  the 
front.  Mr.  Viviani,  the  Premier, 
in  an  address  at  Rlieims,  ven¬ 
tured  to  say  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  “organize,  administrate,  and 
intensify  the  national  defense.” 
On  this  i n nocent  phrase  the 
piercing  eye  of  Mr.  Clemenceau 
fell  the  other  day,  and  he  now 
flings  off  the  characteristic  three- 
and  -  a  -  half  -  column  front  -  page 
salvo,  so  adroitly  combining  the 
Premier’s  remark  with  the  ac¬ 
tual,  pitiful  facts  that  the 
reader  almost  feels  that  "intensi¬ 
fying”  the  suffering  of  parents 
and  friends  of  men  fighting  for 
their  country  is  something  in 
which  the  present  Government 
takes  a  ghoulish  delight. 

I  wish  there  was  space  to 
quote  the  editorial.  I  may,  at 
any  rate,  quote  from  one  or  two  of  the  letters  written 
to  Mr.  Clemenceau,  to  suggest  a  stay-at-home  aspect 
of  the  war  of  which  we  do  not  hear  much.  This  is 
from  the  mayor  of  Pont-en-Royans : 


“Officially,”  he  writes,  “on  September  29,  I  was  asked 
to  notify  tlie  family  of  the  soldier  Regnier  of  his  death. 
In  the  midst  of  their  cries  and  tears,  the  family 
showed  me  the  last  letter,  received  that  very  morning, 
and  dated  the  27tli  September,  two  days  before.  Now 
the  notice  of  his  death  was  dated  September  7tli.  and 
I  said  to  the  father : 

“  ‘I  would  not  give  you  too  much  hope ;  your  son 
probably  died  the  27th,  suddenly,  perhaps,  and  the 
secretary  charged  with  writing  the  letter  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  forgot  a  figure,  instead  of  27  he  put  7.  Mean¬ 
while.  as  a  doubt  exists,  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  clear 
the  matter  up.’ 

“The  Administrative  Counsel  replied  to  me:  ‘ There 
has  been  no  error.  The  notice  of  decease  is  dated  Sep¬ 
tember  27th.  //  then  the  soldier  mote  the  27th,  it  is 

that  he  is  not  dead.  We  shall  inform  the  Ministry,  and 
you,  on  your  side,  should  write  to  the  hospital  where 
he  is  being  treated.’ 

“I  wrote  to  the  chief  doctor  at  Besancon.  No  re¬ 
sponse.  I  sent  him  a  telegram  with  the  reply  prepaid. 
No  response.  I  wrote  him  a  third  letter,  this  time  a 
trifle  sarcastic.  I  received  finally  a  dispatch :  ‘ Regnier 
is  not  known  at  this  hospital.’ 

“I  still  had  the  telegram  in  my  hand  when  to  my 
house  came  the  sister  of  the  dead  soldier,  in  mourning, 
and  beaming,  and  gave  me  a  letter.  ‘It  is  my  brother 
tcho  has  written  us.’  So  there  was  no  mistake.  The 
dead  man  wrote  on  the  2d  October. 

“  ‘Very  well,’  said  I  to  the  family.  ‘Are  you  suffi¬ 
ciently  reassured  now?’ 

“Some  days  after  I  received  from  the  Red  Cross  Hos¬ 
pital  at  Besancon  a  letter  giving  me  news  of  Regnier 


The  Lion  of  Nantes 


MOST  of  the  newspapers  which  followed  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  Bordeaux  have  returned  to  the  capi¬ 
tal,  but  that  intransigeant  government  baiter,  the 
venerable  Georges  Clemenceau,  still  continues  his  viva¬ 
cious  bombardment  from  close  range.  His  paper  was 
formerly  L’Homme  Libre—" The  Freeman”— but  on 
being  suppressed  for  a  few  days  this  fall  by  the 
censor,  its  octogenarian  editor  gayly  changed  its  name 
to  “The  Chained  Man” — L’Homme  Enchainc  and 

continued  fire.  _  . 

The  mayor  of  a  Paris  commune  in  ’71.  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  from  1906-9,  the  editor  of  various  papers,  and 
Senator  now,  Clemenceau  is  properly  feared,  and  he 


Said  the  landlady  at 
Saintes:  “But  are 
you  not  soldiers  ?  ’  ’ 


and  explaining  that  there  were  several  hospitals  in 
the  town,  that  they  had  only  just  received  my  let¬ 
ter,  etc.,  etc. 

“I  did  not  think  more  of  the  matter  until  October  23, 
when  I  received  a  circular  from  the  Prefecture  of 
Isere,  asking  me  to  advise  the  Regnier  family  that  the 
soldier  Regnier,  wounded,  was  being  treated  at  the 
hospital  of  Besangon. 

“At  last  I  thought  the  affair  was  closed,  when,  to¬ 
day,  October  30tli,  I  received  the  inclosed  dispatch, 
sent  by  I  know  not  whom,  informing  me  that  the  sol¬ 
dier  Regnier  is  unknown  in  the  hospital  of  Besancon!  ’ 

“Oh.  my  head,  my  head  1  .  . 

This  Is  Not  an  Interview 

YOU  can  imagine  what  this  slashing  old  privateei 
would  do  with  a  letter  like  this.  The  censor  will 
not  permit  him  to  make  any  comment.  Very  well— 
lie  wishes  to  make  none.  “You  see,  Mr.  Viviani.  it 
isn’t  one  of  those  execrable  Parliamentarians  who 
makes  these  complaints.  It  is  a  mayor,  a  humble 
mayor,  officially  designated  by  you  to  transmit  to 
his  people  the  striking  results  of  your  ‘ organization .’ 
of  your  ‘administration,’  of  your  ‘intensification'  in 
the  cruelly  delicate  matter  of  giving  news  to  fam¬ 
ilies.  He  supplies  the  picture  and  you  see  in  plain 
daylight  your  ‘intensification’  at  work.  Mliat  do 
you  think’  of  it?  What  can  you  say  about  it?  Do 
you  believe  that  because  you  have  given  to  your 
censor  the  right — pardon  me,  the  power  to  make 
white  spaces  in  the  columns  of  newspapers,  that  that 
is  going  to  suppress  the  fact?  Do  you  believe,” 
etc.,  etc. 

In  the  same  editorial  was  a  letter  from  a  tattiei 
whose  two  sons,  in  the  firing  line,  had  received  none 
of  the  family  letters  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
and  wrote  pathetically  asking  if  their  parents  and 
little  sister  were  ill,  or  how  had  they  offended.  A 
wife  inclosed  a  letter  from  her  husband,  telling  how 
he  was  suffering  from  the  cold,  because  of  insufficient 
clothing;  a  doctor  wrote  protesting  because  there  was 
not  a  single  bottle  of  antitetanic  serum  in  his  field 
hospital. 

We  found  Mr.  Clemenceau  in  his  lodgings  late  one 
afternoon — a  leonine  old  gentleman  bundled  up  in 
cap  and  overcoat  before  a  little  grate  fire,  while  a 
secretary  ran  through  the  big  heap  of  letters  piled 
on  the  bed.  In  the  corner  of  the  room  was  a  roll¬ 
top  desk— the  sanctum,  evidently,  of  “The  Chained 
Man.” 

As  Mr.  Clemenceau  was  insistent  that  he  should 
not  be  interviewed,  I  may  not  repeat  the  exceedingly 
lively  talk  on  all  sorts  of  people  and  things  with  which 
he  regaled  us  once — and  it  didn’t  take  long  he  got 
going.” 

One  purely  personal  little  bit  of  information  may 
be  passed  on,  however,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  as 
interesting  to  other  practitioners  of  a  rather  laborious 
trade  as  it  was  to  me. 

We  were  talking  of  the  facility  with  which  he 
reeled  off  day  after  day  columns  of  flexible, 
lively,  and  finished  prose,  and  I  asked  whether 
he  wrote  in  long  hand,  dictated,  or  used  a  type¬ 
writer. 

This  question  seemed  to  amuse  and  interest  the  old 
war  horse  greatly.  He  went  to  his  desk  and  brought 
back  a  sheet  of  paper,  half  of  which  was  covered 
with  a  small,  firm  handwriting.  It  was  his  next  day’s 
broadside  not  yet  finished. 

“There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  it,”  he  said. 
“I  get  up  at  half  past  three  every  morning.  I  am 
at  that  desk  most  of  the  day:  I  go  to  bed  at  nine 
o’clock.  If  I  had  to  write  a  banal  note,  it  might 
take  time,  but  there  are  certain  ideas  which  I  have 
worked  with  all  my  life.  I  worked  a  good  many 
years  without  expressing  them ; 
they  are  all  in  my  head,  and  when 
I  want  them  I’ve  only  got  to  take 
them  out.  I  am  eighty-three  years 
old,  and  if  I  couldn’t  express  my¬ 
self  by  this  time” — the  old  gentle¬ 
man  lifted  his  eyebrows,  smiled 
whimsically,  and  with  a  quick 
movement  of  shoulders  and  hands, 
unmistakably  French,  concluded 
— “it  would  be  a  public  calam¬ 
ity — a  malheur  public!" 

I  thought  of  the  padded  lives 
of  some  of  our  literary  charla¬ 
tans  and  editorial  gold  bricks  at 
home,  of  the  clever  young  artists 
ruined  as  painters  by  becoming 
popular  illustrators,  the  young 
writers  c  ontent  to  substitute 
overpaid  banality  and  bathos  for 
honest  work,  and  I  must  confess  that  the  sight  of 
this  indomitable  old  fighter,  who  had  known  great 
men  and  held  high  place  in  his  day.  and  now  at  eighty- 
three  got  up  before  daylight  to  pound  out  m  long 
hand  his  columns  of  vivid  prose,  stirred  every  drop 
of  what  you  might  call  one’s  intellectual  sporting 
lffood.  Gf  his  opinions  I  know  little,  of  the  justice 
of  his  attacks  less,  and,  to  be  quite  frank,  I  sus¬ 
pect  he  is  something  of  t  ( Continued  on  page  _4) 
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Those  who  i« 
Galloway  well 


knew  Tom 
pell  declared 
he  had  not  been  given  his 
Napoleonic  chin  for  noth¬ 
ing.  When  he  said  he  was 
going  to  try — he  tried.  When 
he  thought  it  best  to  work — he 
worked.  When  he  took  days  or 
weeks  off  for  play — 
lie  played.  When  he 
set  out  to  win — he 
won.  This  had  been 
his  record  up  to  the 
middle  part  of  his 
senior  year  at  Har¬ 
vard,  when  he  had 
a  certain  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Hugh  Pev- 
vin,  the  asphalt  mil¬ 
lionaire.  They  had 
been  walking  and 
had  paused  under 
the  trees,  midway  in 
the  campus.  It  was 
a  day  of  early  au¬ 
tumn  and  the  leaves 
were  dropping  like 
■J  a  r  a  i  n  of  topazes, 

grown  feather  light. 

“Now  have  I  made  myself  clear  to  you,  young  fel¬ 
low?”  asked  the  great  Pevvin.  “I  have  allowed  you  to 
spend  your  summer  hanging  around  and  making  love 
to  my  daughter — thereby  making  a  driveling  ass  of 
yourself — ” 

“I  differ  from  you  there,  sir,”  said  Tom. 

“No  one  asked  what  you  thought,”  he  retorted.  “You 
wait.  It’s  my  turn.  You  wasted  your  whole  sum¬ 
mer.  I  know  it.  I  watched  you.”  Mr.  Pevvin  went  on 
with  a  husky,  heavy  humor.  “I  knew  what  you  were 
after,  and  I  just  let  you  go  to  the  end  of  your  rope.  I’ve 
taken  the  trouble  to  come  to  Boston  to-day  to  tell  you 
the  news  of  my  daughter’s  engagement  at  first  hand.” 

“Althea  would  be  first  hand  to  me,  sir — but  I  mean 
this  in  no  disrespect — ” 

“Oh,  cut  it  out ! — all  this  mealy-mouthed  docility, 
while  I  can  see  that  you’re  as  determined  to  keep  on 
trying  to  accomplish  what  you  set  out  to  do  as  a 
butcher  is  determined  to  saw  off  chops  with  a  newly 
sharpened  saw !”  snorted  Mr.  Pevvin. 

Tom  was  still  calm.  He  even  smiled.  But  the 
famous  jaw,  cleft  by  its  lovely  dimple,  was  inflex¬ 
ibly  set. 

They  made  a  startling  picture  under  the  dry-leaved, 
whistling  elms — Tom.  twenty-three,  lean,  straight¬ 
shouldered,  a  litheness  like  an  Indian’s  in  his  quiver¬ 
ing  frame,  something  of  the  Indian’s  intensity  and 
spareness  in  his  slightly  sunken  cheeks,  and  in  the- 
steady  blue  blaze  of  his  eyes  under  their  half-lowered, 
watchful  lids;  and  Mr.  Pevvin  as  portly  as  a  drawing 
by  Cruikshank,  with  purple-veined  jowls  that  drooped, 
and  black  eyes  that  had  become  currantlike  and  pig¬ 
gish  under  the  fat  of  sagging  lids;  the  boy’s  attire  and 
bearing  showing  an  immaculate  cleanliness  hand  in 
hand  with  a  betraying  shabbiness ;  the  millionaire’s 
showing  opulence  with  the-  coarse  negligence  of  habit 
marked  by  a  tobacco  stain  at  the  lips,  grayness  at  the 
nails,  and  the  ghost  of  a  gravy  drip  from  his  recent 
lunch  upon  his  coat  lapel. 

MR.  PEVVIN  prepared  to  depart.  “Now  you  are  to 
take  warning,  or  I’ll  have  you  taken  by  the  scruff 
of  the  neck — ” 

Tom’s  smile  deepened.  “Ah.  but  you  mustn’t  be  so 
ambitious !  You  know  that’s  what  did  for  Cmsar !” 
“Taken  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck — and  kicked !” 

Tom  only  shrugged. 

“You  don’t  even  think  it  worth  your  while  to  make 
up  to  me,”  said  Pevvin  in  angry  wonder.  “You’re  so 
conceited — so  sure  of  yourself,  you  young  whippersnap- 
per — you  whittling  of  a  lead  pencil — that  you  think 
you  can  stand  there  and  insult  me  with  impunity !” 

And  then  even  he — even  the  great  money  tyrant,  Pev¬ 
vin — felt  the  somethin g  implacable  and  compelling  in 
Tom’s  gaze,  now  suddenly  black  and  wide  open.  It 
seemed  to  take  hold  of  him  like  a  fork.  And  with  the 
gaze  went  a  silence  that  Pevvin  was  furious  at  finding 
himself  respecting. 

“Mr.  Pevvin,”  Tom  said  in  a  straight,  clear  way, 
“I’ve  been  trying  to  make  myself  known  to  you  ever 
since,  having  found  my  love  letters  to  Althea,  you  have 
tried  to  insult  me,  and  with  that  intention  have  at  last 
paid  me  this  visit.  You’ve  done  nothing  but  excite 
yourself  to-day,  with  this  result— that  you  don’t  know 
a  thing  about  me— about  my  intentions — what  I  value 
or  don’t  value.  A  few  words  will  set  you  right.  Kindly 
listen  and  you’ll  save  yourself  some  time.” 

Tom  stood  in  the  center  of  the  path  and  placed  his 
hands  on  his  hips. 

have  no  respect  far  me  because  I  have  no 
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money.  /  have  no  respect  for  money.  That  is — to  be 
quite  exact — I  only  respect  the  portion  of  it  that  is 
required  for  the  equipment  of  a  most  simple  and  rea¬ 
sonable  life.  I  haven’t  even  that  much — not  at  pres¬ 
ent — so  my  love  affair  with  Althea  has  always  been  on 
a  shifting  foundation — a  problematical,  only  barely  pos¬ 
sible  happiness  for  us.  I  say  us — for  no  matter  what 
you  tell  me  of  Althea  being  engaged  to  the  Scotchman 
who  could  help  your  street-paving  process  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  I  know  she  loves  me.” 

“Huh !”  Pevvin  sneered.  “You'll  never  get  her.” 

“I  mean  to  try.  I  tell  you  this  honestly.  When  I’ve 
money  enough  to  pay  our  board  and  buy  our  clothes, 
I’m  going  to  ‘rush’  Althea  into  marriage,  if  I  can. 
I  know  that  she  already  has  a  home  for  us — that 
English  cottage  in  Surrey  with  a  poppy  garden — 
convenient  to  London — that  was  left  her  by  her 
mother — ” 

“Oh,  you  know  that — do  you?” 

“How  could  I  help  it?  Althea  told  me.  It’s  hers.” 

“I  see.  And  you’d  be  willing  to  live  on  her.  Of 
course  you  would.  I  knew  that  the  moment  I  set  eyes 
on  you.” 

Tom  breathed  gently,  but  his  words  had  the  raking 
quality  of  a  saw :  “You  know  that’s  a  lie.  You  say  it 
to  make  me  angry.  I  don’t  get  angry!  I  ignore  it. 
I’ll  even  take  the  trouble  to  lay  before  you  again  the 
few  facts  that  you  have  refused  to  consider  important : 
I’m  qualifying  here  to  be  a  dramatist.  Already  I’ve 
had  four  one-act  plays  done.  Big  plays  of  mine  will 
later  on  get  a  hearing  in  London — smile,  if  you  like  ! — 
and  they’ll  make  me  rich.  I  don’t  want  a  penny  of 
your  money.  That’s  my  side.  Now  take  Althea’s. 
She’s  a  girl  of  the  very  last  minute.  Soft  and  scent.v 
and  unobtrusive  as  a  tight  moss  rosebud — ” 

“Say  !  I’ve  got  to  get  a  train !”  sneered  Pevvin.  “I 
can  do  without  this  slush.” 

“The  slush  leads  to  our  future  double-entry  house¬ 
hold  bookkeeping,”  Tom  chid  gently,  “so  I  advise 
you  to  give  ear.  As  I  was  saying,  though  Althea  looks 
a  flower,  she’s  got  an  electric  battery  in  her  mind  and 
soul.  She  believes  that  women  mean  something  in  the 
scheme  of  life,  that  they  have  a  new  part  to  play  in 
the  marriage  game  as  well  as  in  politics.  She  has  no 
use  for  the  parasite  wife,  and  says  that  since  she  can 
help  along  the  home,  to  do  so  is  her  logical  privilege. 
As  she’s  right  in  everything  else,  she’s  no  doubt  right 
in  that.  So,”  Tom  concluded,  “she'll  be  able  to  give 
the  house.  I  will  furnish  the  toast  and  tea,  the  blanc 
mange,  etc.,  etc.  I’ll  also  furnish  as  well  as  I  can 
her  darling  frocks,  my  own  clothes,  a  general  serv¬ 
ant,  and  after  a  while — I  hope” — he  said  with  a  touch 
of  Paradise  in  the  smile — -“a  nurse  for  the  children.” 

Mr.  Pevvin  could  hold  in 
no  longer.  “You  make  me 
sick,”  said  he  concisely.  “I 
was  told  you  had  the  brass 
of  a  gun  factory.  Now  I  \ 
know  it.” 

“Well,”  said  Tom,  “with 
the  brass  of  a  gun  factory, 
plus  the  love  of  a  Romeo, 
the  obstinacy  of  a  Crom¬ 
well,  and  the  luck  of  a 
Teddy  Roosevelt — what  do 
you  get?  You  get  a  man 
standing  flat  on  his  soles 
with  a  club  in  his  fists  as 
he  goes  after  the  woman 
he  wants,  just  as  our  cave¬ 
men  progenitors  went  after 
theirs.  Let  me  get  the 
tidy  little  stack  of  money 
I  need — and  I  get  Althea  /” 

Pevvin  shoo  k  his  um¬ 
brella  toward  the  waving 
boughs.  “I’ll  watch  out 
for  you,  young  man !” 

“You’d  better,”  said  Tom 
in  a  small,  straight  whisper. 

“I’ll  see  you  and  your 
cheek  at  the  servants’ 
table  yet !” 

“Nothing  doing!”  and 
Tom’s  laugh  followed  him 
as  he  rushed  off. 

Tom  had  carried  the  day. 

He  had  not  lost  his  tem¬ 
per  for  a  second.  But  he  had 
watched  the  great  Hugh 
Pevvin  lose  his,  and  storm 
like  something  that  was  a 
mixture  of  ill-bred  child 
and  ill-natured  terrier.  Still 


the  interview  left  its  marks  on  him.  He  was 
a  sunny-natured  lad.  He  wanted  all  the  world 
to  like  him  and  to  approve  of  his  love  for  the 
most  wonderful  girl  on  earth— and  in  this  all- 
embracing  desire  he  generously  included  the 
man  he  meant  to  make  his  father-in-law. 

He  was  thoughtful  when  he  looked  at  his  watch  and 
then  made  his  way  to  a  small  shop  in  Cambridge  where 
he  could  command  a  telephone  booth.  Here  he  called 
up  New  York,  and  the  following  conversation  took 
place : 

“This  is  Boston — wants  to  speak  to  Miss  Pevvin. 
Oh,  it's  you — yourself — hanging  round  as  you  said! 
Well — darling  baby,  how  are  you?” 

“Worried— oh,  dreadfully,”  said  darling  baby. 

“Don’t  be ;  I  want  you  to  be  so  happy  you’ll  have  to 
fight  yourself  to  keep  from  doing  the  grapevine  on 
Fifth  Avenue.  Oh.  yes,  I  saw  him — not  only  saw  but 
heard.  He  wasn’t  complimentary.  Said  you  were 
branded  for  the  Scotchman’s  stockyard  as  sure  as 
fate.  How  is  Mr.  .Tames  McGee,  by  the  way?” 

“I  hate  him — I  never  saw  such  yellow  teeth — and 
I’ve  found  out  he’s  fifty-three.” 

“All  to  the  good,”  Tom  laughed.  “I  only  called  you 
up  to  say  that  if  you  keep  right  on  being  sweet  but  as 
set  as  Gibraltar — and  I  keep  on  at  my  work,  in  six 
months  we  can  chance  that  Surrey  cottage.” 

“And  how  is  the  work  going,  darling?  And  you’re 
not  overdoing  it?” 

“Working  every  minute  night  and  day,  except  when 
I’m  fast  asleep.  The  money’s  simply  pouring  in.  The 
figures  in  my  bank  book  begin  to  look  like  Jacob’s 
ladder.”  He  laughed  into  the  transmitter.  “I  must 
be  economical  and  not  stay  over  the  time  limit — 
but  I  must  ask  you  something — isn’t  it  bully  to  be 
in  love?” 

“Oh,  Tom — why  can’t  I  see  you  and  kiss  you  as  I 
say,  ‘Yes,  yes,  yes .”  ” 

“It’s  a  good  thing  I  can’t  hire  a  booth  that  could 
manage  that,  or  they’d  find  me  dead  here  at  dawn, 
asphyxiated !  Good-by,  darling  baby.  Love  me.  Be 
sweet.  Be  firm.  Just  remember  that  not  only  my  head’s 
working  for  you — my  heart,  too — and  it’s  in  my  feet.” 


HERE  followed  some  mysterious  sibilant  sounds  from 
Tom.  He  waited  and  received  back  from  New  York  : 
“I’d  die  for  you  !  Oh,  ch—cli—ch  !  All  on  your  lips  ! 
And  eh !  a  little  soft  one  on  that  dear  dimple.  Good-by.” 

Was  it  any  wonder  he  felt  strong  to  work?  He  asked 
himself  this  as  he  went  back  to  his  rooms  and 
“crammed”  for  three  hours.  When  his  books  were 
thrown  aside  he  hurried  into  his  best  afternoon 
clothes  and  rushed  to  Mrs.  Fac-eby’s  tea.  They  would 
dance  there  for  two  hours — and  Tom  was  the  best 
dancer  in  his  class. 

In  fact,  his  dancing  was  really  inspirational.  It 
was  wonderful  what  he  could  do  with  those  long, 
suave  legs  of  his,  those  slender  flexible  feet.  He  was 
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"race  in  every  slanting  turn.  His  lightness,  unhur¬ 
ried  ease,  a  velvet,  floating  quality  to  every  movement 
had  for  some  months  past  singled  him  out  as  a  dancer 
who,  among  people  that  were  dancing  mad,  was  like 
a  lark  cutting  the  remotest  blue,  while  watched  by 
nestling  flurries  of  sparrows  who  could  not  get  so  far 
from  earth.  Other  men  of  his  class  began 
to  wonder  if  the  women  were  going  to  spoil 
Tom.  He  was  in  such  demand  !  He  danced 
with  society  matrons;  with  debutantes;  he 
even  whirled  around  heavy  business  men, 
laughingly  but  thoroughly.  He  knew  every¬ 
thing.  The  grapevine  and  trot  soon  became 
old-fashioned  to  him.  It  was  he  who  in¬ 
troduced  the  fish  walk,  the  lame  duck,  and 
not  only  the  one-step,  but  twenty  different 
variations  of  it.  One  afternoon  at  Mrs. 

Jones-Bentley’s  he  startled  them  with  the 
Ostend :  that  very  night  at  one  of  the  biggest 
dances  of  the  season  he  was  showing  them 
not  only  the  hesitation,  but  a  mixture  that 
he  called  the  “Galloway  blend,”  which  was 
a  combination  of  the  waltz  with  its  lan¬ 
guorous  tiptoe  pause  breaking  suddenly  into 
the  backward  dip  of  the  Boston,  so  that  the 
girl,  after  seeming  to  spread  wings,  suddenly 
swerved  backward  like  a  bird  tired  of  flying. 

Even  people  who,  on  principle,  disap¬ 
proved  of  dancing,  and  who  in  spite  of  the 
new  fashion  held  aloof,  said  that  Tom  s  in 
terpretation  was  “beautiful.”  No  one  could 
object  to  it — it  was  spiritual — it  had  an  in¬ 
nocent,  Grecian  grace  that  made  one  think 
of  Syracusan  shepherds  fluttering  to  theii 
own  lute  notes  over  sea-fringed  fields  when 
earth  was  young. 

It  was  a  mystery  how  he  found  time  to 
study,  for  he  was  at  teas  and  dinners  almost 
every  day,  at  dances  every  other  night— and 
there  were  nights  when  he  did  not  come 
home  till  daylight  showed.  Yet  though  he 
bore  traces  of  wear,  and  though  once  he 
had  fallen  fast  asleep  at  a  lecture  at  eleven 
in  the  morning,  his  papers  were  quite  con¬ 
spicuously  good.  The  life  he  led  at  this 
time  would  have  been  impossible  to  so  many 
—to  plump  men  with  hearts  weakened  by 
cigarettes  and  brains  muddled  by  daily 
drinks;  to  men  whose  torpid  livers  de- 
•  manded  much  sleep ;  to  nervous  men ;  to 
men  who  found  study  difficult  and  dancing 
an  accomplishment  hard  of  attainment. 

BUT  Tom  was,  as  it  happened,  fitted  by 
nature  to  “make  good”  in  the  way  that 
the  taste  of  the  period  had  suddenly  opened 
before  him.  Every  organ  of  his  body  was  in 
perfect  condition.  He  was  complete  master 
of  all  indulgences.  This  strength  was  pro¬ 
claimed  in  his  Napoleonic  chin.  More  than 
this,  his  Indianlike  frame  seemed  con¬ 
structed  of  tightly  drawn  catgut;  his  en¬ 
durance  was  almost  without  limit;  he  could 
fall  asleep  wherever  or  whenever  he  willed 
it,  if  only  for  five  minutes,  and  those  min¬ 
utes  would  for  another  stretch  completely 
refresh  the  splendid  young  mechanism  he 
called  his  body. 

Months  after  his  talk  with  Hugh  Pevvin 
he  was  called  up  by  New  York.  His  reply 
was  given  with  fierce  exultation,  though 
his  young,  lean  face  was  as  tired  as  a  face 
could  possibly  be : 

“At  it  head  and  heart  and  hoofs,  love ! 

Hoofs  pay  now !  By  and  by  the  head  and 
heart  will  have  their  turn  !  Oh,  that  Surrey 
cottage  and  its  poppy  garden !  How  I  shall 
dream  there,  your  arms  around  me,  and 
never — never  dance  again !” 

While  Tom  was  pursuing  his  way  on  these 
feet  so  light  they  seemed  winged,  Hugh  Pev- 
vin  was  keeping  himself  informed  of  his 
life.  He  knew  all  about  Tom’s  dancing,  and 
he  placed  the  facts  about  it  before  Althea, 
expecting  to  sicken  her.  To  his  stupefac¬ 
tion  and  then  his  rage  she  kept  up  a  sweetly 
amiable  smile  that  he  could  not  get  beyond. 

It  was  like  an  impassable  rampart. 

“Why,  dad,  you  dance  yourself !” 

“You  mean  those  few  turns  I  took  with 
Day’s  fresh- Aleck  daughter  the  other  night? 

Why,  that  idiot  girl  dragged  me  out—” 

“I  thought  you  just  leaped  out!”  Althea  murmured. 
“And  you  didn’t  do  the  lame  duck  badly.  It  was  only 
in  the  fish  walk  you  looked  so  funny,  dear . 

“Now  that  will  do !”  said  Hugh  Pevvin.  “This  is  evad¬ 
ing  the  subject,  and  this  criticism  of  me  is  impudence.” 

“Impudent  to  be  exact?”  Althea  implored  as  if 
thirsting  for  information.  “You  told  me,  deal,  alwajs 
to  speak  the  truth — ” 

“Oh,  keep  still Mr.  Pevvin  was  both  cross  and 
weary!  “You’re  as  gabby  as  that  lean-jawed,  shiny¬ 
sleeved  beggar  who  has  turned  you  into  a  lo\esick 
fool!  Now  you  listen  to  me!” 

Althea  listened,  her  eyes  like  a  wounded  doe’s,  her 
air  shrinking. 
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••The  fact  that  this  fellow  is  dancing  his  old  boots 
off  doesn’t  seem  to  jolt  you  into  common  sense.  But  I 
know  something  that  will.  You’re  going  to  Boston 
with  me  on  the  one  o’clock  train.” 

“To  Boston?”  Althea  looked  sick.  “Oh,  must  I; 
“Get  ready,”  said  her  heartless  inflexible  father, 
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restaurant  that  had  come  into  sudden  fame  as  a 
fashionable  rendezvous,  was  doing  an  excellent  busi¬ 
ness.  As  it  was  a  restaurant,  of  course  there  were 
some  people  at  the  tables  with  food  before  them.  But 
they  were  as  nothing  to  the  numbers  whirling  and 
swaying  within  the  flower-roped  space  in  the  center. 

Moreover,  all  those  at  the  tables  were  not 
visibly  eating,  while  they  were  very  visibly 
watching  the  pulsing  crowd. 

Among  those  recently  come  were  Althea 
and  her  father.  Their  table  was  on  a  bal¬ 
cony  and  commanded  a  view  of  the  dancing 
circle.  Althea  was  in  white  and  so  pale 
that  her  dark  eyes,  maze  of  brown  hair, 
deeply  crimson  lips,  and  the  big  emeralds 
quivering  under  her  chin  stood  out  like  so 
many  stains  on  snow. 

The  music  was  the  sort  that  has  quick¬ 
ened  the  feet  of  the  whole  world.  I  s 
rhythm  was  conquering.  Even  the  saddest, 
coldest  hearts  revived  to  its  youthful  call. 

Althea  was  listening,  a  dream  and  exalta 
tion  in  her  eyes.  Old  Hugh  Pevvin  was  lis¬ 
tening  with  teeth  set,  his  toes  crooked  in 
his  boots  to  keep  them  from  moving  in  time 
It  was  close  to  eleven  when  he  started 
up  triumphantly  and  nudged  Althea. 

“Here  he  is !  Now  you  watch  the  man 
you  think  you’re  going  to  marry.” 


The  Draw  Tender 

By  H.  J.  HALL 

Decoration  by  Robert  Amick 

TWO  things  l  do: 

I  let  the  river  craft  go  safely  through 
Then  lock  the  bridge  back  in  a  pathway  true 
These  things  I  do. 

I  let  them  by, 

Their  whistles  shrieking  to  the  peaceful  sky, 
The  trains  that  make  old  timbers  creak  and  crv — 
l  let  them  by. 

These  things  1  know— 

The  look  of  shipping  as  it  passes  slow, 

The  tugs  and  schooners  as  they  come  and  go- 
These  things  I  know. 

/  know  the  tide, 

I  see  its  changing  currents  wash  and  glide 
All  day  along  the  weedy  old  pier  side 
I  know  the  tide. 

I  am  content — 

For  such  plain  work  my  life  was  surely  meant. 
Let  others  follow  each  his  chosen  bent 
I  am  content. 


Obediently,  with  a  lifeless,  cringing  Lydia  Languish 
glide,  Althea  faded  from  his  side.  But  upstairs  in  her 
room  she  fell  on  her  French  maid. 

“Gervaise!”  she  squealed,  hugging  the  girl.  “Get 
my  small  trunk  ready!  I’m  going  to  Boston  where 
he  is— and  I’m  crazy!” 

“Ah— so?”  asked  Gervaise  sympathetically.  That 
sort  of  crazy  is  nice!  Ah,  it  is  life — and  without  it 
is  no  life !” 

For  this  congenial  sentiment  Gervaise  received  as  a 
gift  the  squashy,  velvet  turban  of  mademoiselle’s  that 
she  had  so  admired,  and  which  was  not  really  more 
than  a  month  old. 

At  about  ten  o’clock  on  this  same  night  a  Boston 
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LTHEA,  by  his  side  at  the  balcony’s  rail, 
saw  Tom  enter.  He  was  worn  but 
smiling.  His  old  but  well-cared-for  evening 
clothes  fairly  hung  upon  his  thinness.  His 
manner  was  businesslike;  he  greeted  the 
people  who  surrounded  him  as  if  he  were 
the  proprietor,  and  as  if  he  knew  them  all 
by  their  first  names.  The  maxixe  started  to 
its  Spanish  tune  like  the  click  of  a  pos¬ 
tilion’s  whip,  and  he  led  off  with  a  stately 
jeweled  matron  of  about  forty-eight. 

“Watch  him,”  muttered  Pevvin.  “You’ll 
see  him  dance  with  six  before  this  is  over.’ 
Then  he  added  triumphantly  :  “ Why  does  he 
do  this?  Why  does  he  come  here  nearly 
every  night — dance  with  every  one  of  these 
society  women  in  turn?  Why  does  he  do 
it?”  he  insisted  fiercely.  “I’ll  tell  you — ” 

“You  needn’t,  dad.”  As  Althea  spoke,  the 
Lydia  Languish  pose  was  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  She  was  looking  straight  into 
his  eyes.  Her  gaze  seemed  to  plunge  like  a 
needle  into  his  heart.  “Why  shouldn’t  he 
dance  with  every  one?  He  gets  fifty  dollars 
a  night  for  it!” 

It  was  a  full  moment  before  sound  came 
from  Hugh  Pevvin. 

“Then — you — knew  t ” 

“Of  course  I  knew.  Why,  I've  been  mak¬ 
ing  a  little  private  hoard  that  way  myself 
in  New  York !” 

Pevvin  had  gained  a  seat.  “No — oh,  no ! 
You  ?”  he  stuttered.  “You’ve  disgraced  me !” 

“No,  dad.  Making  money  by  some  new 
fluke  is  considered  very  smart  nowadays. 
The  more  fashionable  you  are,  the  more 
things  you  can  do.  I  know  of  half  a  dozen 
girls  in  my  set  who  have  made  a  lot  by 
dancing.  While  enjoying  ourselves  we  were 
secretly  raking  in  the  coin.  That  ought  to 
commend  itself  to  your  business  point  of 
view !” 

“Just  what  are  you  talking  about?”  Pev¬ 
vin  demanded,  his  eyes  with  a  wild,  grop¬ 
ing  look. 

“At  all  the  dances  I’ve  gone  to  I’ve  had 
private  pupils.  Why,  Peter  Brock  didn  t 
know  a  step  till  I  took  hold  of  him.  Each 
one  has  had  me  as  a  teacher,  confidentially. 
Each  one  has  imagined  he’s  my  only  pupil.” 
She  passed  her  father  a  glass  of  water  and 
waited  until  he  had  drained  it. 

“I  see!  This  fellow  has  contaminated 
your  views,”  he  gasped  after  a  moment. 

“How  old-fashioned  you  are,”  Althea  re¬ 
buked  him.  “Now  look  here,  dad,  I  want  to 
talk  sense  to  you.  You  can’t  make  me 
marry  Mr.  McGee.  I’d  poison  him  first. 
Those  days  are  gone,  dear!  Of  course  I 
wouldn’t  be  unfair  enough  to  you  to  want 
to  marry  some  chap  who  was  only  attrac¬ 
tive,  if  you  could  show  me  that  he  was 
dishonest,  or  a  liar,  or  a  sponge,  or  a  drunkard.  But 
Tom  is  none  of  these!  On  the  contrary,  he  is  so 
really  fine,  such  a  thoroughly  straight  and  good  and 
even  spiritual  fellow  that  I  sometimes  wonder  if  I 
haven’t  drawn  a  sort  of  immortal.  At  least,”  she  said, 
dimpling.  “I  would  think  this,  if  the  dear  didn’t  have 
such  a  wonderful  sense  of  humor  and  wasn’t  such  a 
real  pal!  So  what’s  your  objection?”  she  demanded. 
“Just  tnis.  He  had  no  money.  Well,  he’s  made  it  and 
so  have  I — in  the  new  wonderful  way  that’s  about  the 
only  one  in  which,  as  yet,  the  supply  does  not  equal 
the  demand!” 

“I’ll  never  get  over  this!”  muttered  Pevvin,  pite¬ 
ous^,  .  ( Concluded  on  page  21) 


What  Our  Neutrality  Means 


SENATOR  GILBERT  M.  HITCHCOCK  of  Nebraska,  Senator 
John  D.  Works  of  California,  Representative  Barth  oldt  of  .Mis¬ 
souri,  and  some  others  have  introduced,  resolutions  in  Congress  in¬ 
tended  to  forbid  the  export  .of  munitions  of  war  to  belligerent  na¬ 
tions.  “Belligerent  nations”  means  England  and  her  allies,  for,  as 
things  stand  now,  England’s  mastery  of  the  sea  prevents  shipments 
to  Germany.  The  gentlemen  promoting  these  resolutions  can  word 
them  as  artfully  as  they  choose.  The  intent  of  them  is  to  give  an 
advantage  to  Germany.  They  are  not,  as  their  sponsors  protest,  efforts 
in  the  interests  of  neutrality.  They  are  the  exact  opposite:  efforts  in 
the  interests  of  one  of  the  belligerents,  namely,  Germany.  Were  Ger¬ 
many  not  now  blockaded,  she,  too,  would  be  receiving  shipments  from 
America  just  as  the  Allies  are.  Neutrality  consists  in  playing  no  favo¬ 
rites.  To  stop  shipments  to  the  Allies  would  be  favoritism.  Now,  we 
do  not  propose  to  violate  our  neutrality  to  please  Germany.  We  don’t 
know  what  Senator  Hitchcock’s  motive  may  be.  Possibly  he  reasons 
that  introducing  a  resolution  doesn’t  mean  very  much,  and  that  his 
action  is  only  a  proper  deference  to  the  wishes  of  a  portion  of  his 
constituents.  Senator  Works  is  a  man  who  occasionally  airs  some 
very  bizarre  ideas;  his  part  of  the  movement  is  probably  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  harmless  but  crazy  pacificism.  Representative  Bartholdt 
doubtless  thinks  he  is  voicing  the  wishes  of  his  constituents,  who 
compose  the  Anheuser-Busch  district  of  St.  Louis.  His  record  is 
already  so  bad  that  this  activity  cannot  harm  it  much.  We  hope 
that  German-Americans  generally  will  frown  on  this  effort  to  make 
the  United  States,  by  indirection,  help  one  of  the  belligerents.  The 
American  people  feel  powerfully  about  this  war.  They  believe  that 
right  and  justice  are  on  the  side  of  Belgium  and  her  allies.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  their  feeling  is  extremely  strong,  they  have  been  very 
thoughtful  of  their  German-American  friends  and  neighbors.  For 
the  American  feeling  of  affection  for  Germans  is  as  strong  as  the 
American  feeling  of  disapproval  for  what  the  German  nation  is  now 
doing.  But  if  Ambassador  Bernstorff  and  the  others  who  are 
manipulating  a  pro-German  propaganda  in  this  country  want  to  start 
something,  they  will  succeed  Avith  comparatively  little  trouble.  It  will 
be  easy  to  push  the  pro-German  meddling  of  these  propagandists,  paid 
and  busybody,  to  a  point  where  the  American  public  opinion  would 
flame  into  action  such  as  would  make  the  Germans  very  sorry  indeed. 

Donner  und  Tirpitzen  ! 

GERMAN  ADMIRAL  has  done  some  dangerous  talking.  The 
head  of  the  Kaiser’s  navy— yes,  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  him¬ 
self— means  to  “starve  England  out.”  “We  can  bottle  her  up,”  he 
tells  an  American  newspaper  man,  “and  torpedo  every  English  or 
Allies’  ship  which  nears  any  harbor  in  Great  Britain,  thereby  cutting- 
off  large  food  supplies.”  All  this  by  means  of  submarines.  Now, 
this  is  stealing  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle’s  stuff.  It  looks  to  us  as 
if  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  were  preparing  himself  for  a  literary 
career  to  while  away  the  long  evenings  of  those  days  of  peace  fol¬ 
lowing  the  great  Avar;  and  he  has  begun  by  springing  a  sample 
thriller  in  interview  form.  The  story  is  a  good  one,  Admiral,  but 
Collier’s  for  August  22  and  29,  1914,  found  a  great  many  read¬ 
ers,  and  Conan  Doyle’s  story,  named  “Danger,”  was  read  by  some 
four  million  persons.  Aren’t  you  afraid  of  a  lawsuit  for  plagiarism 
under  the  International  Copyright  Law? 

The  Middle  Ground 


CEEK  THE  TRUTH  BETWEEN  TWO  EXTREMES.  Congress- 
man  Gardner  is  quite  right.  We  ought  to  find  out  just  Iioav  we 
stand  with  regard  to  our  army  and  navy.  But  President  Wilson 
is  also  quite  right.  We  ought  not  to  permit  ourselves  to  be  worked 
up  into  a  panic,  nor  ought  we  to  do  anything  in  hysteria  which  Ave 
wouldn’t  do  after  leisure  consideration.  The  extreme  pacifists  think 
this  nation  is  never  going  to  be  involved  in  any  other  war,  and  that 
Ihe  Avay  to  prevent  war  is  to  be  unprepared  for  it.  That  anybody  can 
take  this  ground  in  the  face  of  what  is  now  going  on  in  Europe  is 
preposterous.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  too 
much  preparation  for  war  tends  to  bring  war.  The  real  trouble  would 
be  solved  if  we  could  find  some  way  of  being  adequately  prepared  for 
a\  ar  icHhout  letting  anybody  make  money  out  of  ike  preparation .  We 
do  not  want  to  saddle  ourselves  with  a  Krupp.  When  a  nation  reaches 
ine  point  where  it  will  be  profitable  to  a  sufficient  number  of  individuals 
to  stir  up  war,  war  is  likely  to  be  stirred  up.  Tf  we  go  at  it  patiently 
and  thoroughly,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  work  this  problem  out. 


Immigration 

IT  IS  FAIRLY  CERTAIN  that  when  the  present  Avar  is  over  a  huge 
immigration  !o  the  United  States  will  set  in.  Men  avIio  have  been 
detached  from  their  permanent  occupations  and  homes  will  not  have 
the  disposition  to  go  back  to  them,  and  in  many  cases  neither  the 
homes  nor  the  occupations  will  be  in  existence.  We  shall  be  flooded 
with  a  horde  of  men  who  are  willing  to  work  for  a  song.  Anyone 
Avho  regards  himself  as  one  of  the  responsible  statesmen  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  look  fonvard  to  this  and  do  something  about  it.  Immi¬ 
gration  is  a  complex  question,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  to  say  on  many 
sides  of  it.  The  phrase  used  by  the  high-tariff  adherents,  “protection 
to  American  labor,”  has  ahvavs  stimulated  the  sardonic  quality  of 
our  humor.  Protection  for  American  steel  means  keeping  out  foreign 
steel;  protection  for  American  cotton  goods  means  keeping  out  for¬ 
eign  goods;  but  protection  for  American  labor  has  not  in  the  past 
been  keeping  out  foreign  labor,  not  by  a  great  deal. 

To  Governor  Whitman 

TF  THE  NEW  GOVERNOR  OF  NEW  YORK,  Charles  S.  Whitman, 
Alias  not  already  of  his  own  initiative  begun  to  look  forward  to  the 
Presidency,  the  newspapers  are  doing  what  they  can  to  plant  Ihe 
thought  in  his  mind.  There  may  be  something  in  it — time  Avill  tell; 
but  the  best  possible  move  that  Mr.  Whitman  can  make  tOAvard  the 
M  liite  House  is  to  forget  about  it.  The  best  thing  his  political  ene¬ 
mies  can  do  to  keep  him  from  the  White  House  will  be  to  cause  him  to 
be  obsessed  by  the  idea.  To  become  enmeshed  in  the  wirepulling,  the 
placatings  and  compromises,  the  pussy  footed  deference  to  temporary 
popular  emotions  or  to  powerful  bosses,  which  compose  an  attempt  to 
get  the  Republican  nomination,  AA'ould  destroy  any  man’s  chances. 

The  Frank  Case 

l\yTOST  OF  THE  NEWSPAPERS  have  agreed  with  our  conclusions 
!▼!  about  the  Frank  case.  A  few  have  differed.  With  parts  of  some 
of  the  criticisms  AA’e  are  inclined  to  agree  oursel\res.  For  example, 
the  “News”  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  says: 

The  way  to  prove  that  the  mob  spirit  deprived  Frank  of  a  fair  trial  is  not  to 
attempt  to  incite  a  mob  spirit  against  the  courts  of  Georgia.  The  courts  and  law 
officers  of  Georgia  have  attempted  to  do  nothing  but  their  duty  in  this  case. 
They  were  not  intentionally  unfair  to  Frank.  The  unfairness  was  on  the  part  of 
the  prejudiced  crowds. 

This  is  quite  true.  A  good  many  newspapers  have  written  about  this 
case,  complacently,  as  if  it  were  something  local  and  indigenous  to 
Georgia.  This  is,  of  course,  not  true.  The  next  case  of  the  kind  is 
just  as  likely  to  occur  in  Michigan  or  New  York  or  California.  We 
make  one  exception,  hotvever,  to  the  “News’s”  exoneration  of  the 
courts  and  Iuav  officers  of  Georgia  from  the  charge  of  unfairness.  The 
one  exception  is  Solicitor  General  Dorsey,  avIio  prosecuted  Frank. 
His  charge  to  the  jury  was  venomously  partisan.  Acute  intelligence 
was  used  to  make  trivial  incidents  of  the  crime  count  against  Frank 
strongly.  The  Ruef  case,  the  Rosenthal  murder,  and  other  famous 
crimes  in  which  JeAvs  played  a  part  were  dragged  in  without  justifica¬ 
tion.  We  Avish  all  the  lawyers  in  the  United  States  would  read 
Dorsey’s  speech  to  the  jury  and  let  us  knoAv  what  they  think  of  it. 
Maybe  the  things  Dorsey  did  are  all  right  for  a  lawyer  to  do.  We 
don’t  know  the  legal  ethics  on  this  point.  It  strikes  us  as  dastardly. 

“A  Mob  of  One  ” 

npHE  COLUMBIA  (S.  C.)  “STATE”  has  been  one  of  the  sound- 
A  est  papers  in  the  United  States  during  the  six  or  seA’en  years 
since  it  last  disagreed  with  us  But  now  it’s  off  again.  It  says  that, 
Avith  respect  to  the  Frank  case, 

Collier’s  is  evidently  trying  to  step  in  at  the  eleventh  hour  as  a  lusty  mob  of  one. 
More  than  one,  brother.  Justice  Holmes  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  is  Avith  us.  And  take  it  from  us.  as  Kaiser  Bill  AA'ould 
put  it,  us  and  Justice  Holmes  are  considerable  mob. 

The  Whole  Story 

POR  A  COMPLETE  STATEMENT  of  cause  and  effect,  you  cannot 
A  beat  Ibis  headline  in  the  New  York  “World’s”  account  of  one  of 
these  modern  road-house  and  roadside  killings : 

o 

$94  DRUNK  UP  BY 
AUTO  PARTY  BEFORE 
GIRL  WAS  KILLED 

Booze  and  machinery  will  not  mix,  never  have  mixed,  and  it  is  no 
use  trying  to  make  them  mix.  Ask  anv  coroner. 
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Our  Own  Walt  Masonry 

AID  FARMER  HICKS:  “You  want  to  know  just  what  my  feelings 
Dare  for  this  new-fangled  thingumbob  that’s  called  a  motor  car. 
Well,  friend,  I’m  glad  to  tell  yer:  I  may  be  out  of  style,  but,  anyhow, 
there’s  just  one  thing  that  always  gets  my  bile  a-bubblin’  like  1  bun¬ 
der,  and  that’s  the  way  folks  talk,  from  down  in  San  Antonio  clear 
over  to  New  York,  about  their  pesky  autos,  and  all  such  stuff  as  that 
how  much  they  cost,  how  well  they  run— why,  I  can  tell  you  flat, 

I  wouldn’t  give  an  old  straw  lid  or  pair  of  cast-off  boots  for  one  o 
them  contraptions,  smelly,  gasoline  galoots.”  Hicks  made  these  wise 
remarks  of  his  about  a  year  ago,  but  when  I  met  him  yesterday  he 
hollered  out :  “Hello,  old  friend,  come  here  a  minute.  I  want  to  have 
you  see  the  auto  I’ve  been  running.  There  ain't  but  two  or  three  in 
all  this  State  or  county  that  have  the  consarned  crust  to  try  their 
speed  with  me.  No,  sir!  They  have  to  take  my  dust.  There  am  t 
a  niftier  little  car  in  all  this  town  than  mine;  she  does  just  what  I  want 
her  to,  the  same  in  rain  or  shine.  She’s  slick  as  any  whistle;  she  s 
steady  and  she’s  strong.  Those  folks  who  still  knock  autos  are  in  all 
tired  wrong.  I’ve  saved  more  time,  I’ve  made  more  cash,  I  ve  had 
more  fun  by  far,  than  in  my  fifty  years  of  life  before  I  owned  this  car. 

If  any  mossbacks  doubt  my  word,  they'd  better  stow  their  kicks,  go 
buy  a  car  and  learn  the  truth— as  sure  as  my  name's  Hicks!” 

And  Why  Not ? 

AT  A  RECENT  MEETING  of  professional  Irishgermaniaes  in  New 
York  City  Dr.  Kuno  Meyer,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  roused 
enthusiasm  by  remarking:  “I  could  not  live  or  breathe  an  atmosphere 
so  close  and  dense  as  that  which  appears  to  prevail  at  Harvard.”  We 
know  quite  a  few  Harvard  alumni  who  would  cheerfully  contribute  some¬ 
thing  toward  the  expense  of  injecting  this  lovely  thought  into  the  psy¬ 
chological  midst  of  Dr.  Hugo  Munsterberg,  now  occupying  a  chair  at 
that  institution. 

Dropping  the  Weights 

Revenues  of  the  Russian  government  are  showing  a 

_  permanent  upward  trend  due,  as  the  Minister  of  Finance  thinks, 
“to  the  creative  power  of  a  sober  Russian  people.”  He  regrets  the  loss 
of  the  vodka  revenue,  but  has  to  acknowledge  that  his  country  is  going 
stronger  without  it.  On  the  day  this  was  published  a  French  medical 
correspondent  reported  from  the  military  hospitals  “striking  proof  of 
the  value  of  the  almost  complete  abstention  from  alcohol  enforced  on 
the  soldiers.”  That  is  what  happens  from  cutting  out  the  booze;  you 
work  better  when  well  and  you  recover  more  quickly  when  hurt.  It 
pays  to  drop  these  weights,  aud  the  war  proves  it. 

The  Great  Divide 

TO  DEFINE  in  specific  terms  the  difference  between  good  poetry  and 
bad  has  always  proved  baffling.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  com¬ 
pare  that  which  is  beyond  doubt  gold  with  that  which  is  merely  tinsel. 
Opportunity  for  actual  parallel-column  comparison  is  rare,  but  it  some¬ 
times  occurs.  At  this  season  it  is  good  to  recall  Emerson’s  lines: 
Daughters  of  Time,  the  hypocritic  Days, 

Muffled  and  dumb  like  barefoot  dervishes, 

And  marching  single  in  an  endless  file. 

Bring  diadems  and  fagots  in  their  hands. 

To  each  they  offer  gifts  after  his  will, 

Bread,  kingdoms,  stars,  and  sky  that  holds  them  all. 

I,  in  my  pleached  garden,  watched  the  pomp, 

Forgot  my  morning  wishes,  hastily 

Took  a  few  herbs  and  apples,  and  the  Day 

Turned  and  departed  silent.  I,  too  late, 

Under  her  solemn  fillet  saw  the  scorn. 

One  would  be  rash  to  dispute  the  quality  of  this.  But  the  other 
day,  glancing  over  a  collection  of  songs,  we  came  upon  the  follow¬ 
ing  effusion,  signed  M.  A.  L.  Lane  and  entitled  “The  Day’s  Gift”: 
In  solemn  file  the  days  go  by;  They  offer  to  the  earnest  soul 

Each  bears  a  golden  token;  The  chance  of  high  endeavor, 

We  grasp  some  trifle  as  they  pass,  Rare  moments  which  with  good  are  fraught, 
And  grieve  when  it  is  broken.  And  then  are  gone  forever. 

With  muffled  step  and  shrouded  form 
Beyond  our  ken  they  take  their  way; 

They  give  no  sign,  betray  no  scorn, 

Whatever  price  our  lives  must  pay. 

We  have  no  intention  of  discussing  M.  A.  L.  Lane  and  the  delicate 
question  of  plagiarism.  It  would  not  be  difficult,  but  the  task  is 
unpalatable.  The  reader  may  draw  his  own  conclusions  as  to  the 
parallel.  We  merely  call  attention  to  a  great  thought  expressed  in  a 
great  way  and  the  same  thought  in  an  insipid  and  banal  form. 


The  Connecting  Link 

THAT  BACK  TO  THE  LAND  IDEA  is  going  to  become  a  reality 
if  certain  energetic  people  have  their  way.  A  number  ol  highly 
qualified  men  and  women  are  organizing  the  National  Forward-to-the- 
Land  League  to  bring  together  the  man,  the  money,  and  the  land. 

All  the  detailed  information  now  on  file  in  the  Federal  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Agriculture  is  to  be  made  directly  available  by  means 
of  a  clearing  house  for  such  data  in  New  York  City.  The  league  s 
purposes  are:  To  give  the  man  without  a  cent  a  chance  to  earn  the 
first  payments  on  his  farm;  to  give  the  man  who  has  no  knowledge  of 
farming  a  scientific  training;  to  help  men  to  help  themselves.  This 
work  of  hitching  up  is  just  what  has  been  needed,  and  we  believe  the 
league  will  be  a  real  factor  in  building  up  the  United  Estates. 

Hope 

THE  NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNT  of  the  reconciliation  of  two  rival 
theatrical  managers  informs  us  that  they  plan  to  “present  a  num¬ 
ber  of  stars,  probably  six,  in  the  dramatization  of  a  play.”  Good. 

A  hopeful  sign  this.  There  will  be  a  chance  for  the  modern  drama 
if  some  of  the  plays  produced  can  first  be  dramatized.  Let  the  good 
work  go  forward  on  the  stage.  And,  after  that,  why  not  novelize 
some  long  fiction?  Or  even  journalize  some  newspapers? 

A  War  on  Wheels 

AIR  CRAFT  plays  a  smaller  role  in  this  war  than  a  reader  of 
lx.  H.  G.  Wells  might  have  expected.  Automobiles — if  one  includes 
tractors  and  motorcycles — have  counted  for  much  more.  Mr.  Gelett 
Burgess’s  account  of  the  French  auto-hospitals,  printed  in  this  week's 
automobile  supplement,  is  full  of  facts  nowhere  else  available,  and  Mr. 
Roll  in  W.  Hutchinson,  in  another  of  this  week's  articles,  tells  of  the 
wonderful  system  by  which  France  has  for  years  kept  tabs  on  her 
motor  resources,  subsidized  the  owners  of  motor  trucks,  and  in  ten 
days  commandeered  almost  70,000  vehicles.  Mr.  G.  B.  W  arner,  of 
one  Paris  motor-car  company,  has  lately  described  the  first  notable 
use  of  the  auto  in  transport  service.  This  was  in  September,  when 
the  Military  Governor  of  Paris,  General  Gallieni,  made  a  sortie  w  ith 
70,000  men  loaded  on  taxicabs  and  other  vehicles — nine  soldiers  to  a 
cal),  disposed  as  follows:  two  in  each  seat,  two  in  the  hood,  one  with 
the  driver,  and  one  on  each  running  board.  Thus  General  Gallieni 
moved  70,000  men  from  Paris  to  Meaux,  thirty-odd  miles,  in  only  six 
hours,  and  helped  to  drive  back  General  von  Kluck.  Will  the  pres¬ 
ent  conflict  go  down  in  history  as  the  devil-wagon  war?  There  are 
almost  as  many  differences  between  war  as  it  is  waged  to-day  and 
the  wars  of  a  century  ago,  when  Bonaparte  marched  his  men  on 
foot  and  horse  through  France  and  Germany7,  through  Russia  and 
Austria,  even  through  Spain  and  northern  Africa,  as  there  were  be¬ 
tween  the  wars  of  Napoleon  and  those  of  Hannibal— who  crossed 
the  snowy  Alps  w7ith  his  train  of  wondering  elephants. 

The  Quality  of  Modern  Courage 

THE  GREAT  WAR  has  proved  one  thing  at  least:  the  enduring 
bravery  of  mankind.  Military  waiters  of  a  few7  years  ago  were 
skeptical  about  the  soldierly  qualities  of  modern  city  dwellers,  be¬ 
lieving  that  our  urban  civilizations  must  necessarily  sap  the  fighting 
spirit  and  perhaps  overcome  it  entirely.  The  present  struggle  has 
ended  all  that  sort  of  comment.  Whether  Belgian,  English,  French, 
or  German,  these  clerks  and  factory  hands  can  hold  their  souls  in 
strength,  and  on  the  given  wrord  can  charge  and  die  as  valiantly  as 
any  Spartan.  The  appalling  noise  and  carnage  wrought  by  modern 
artillery  results  in  some  cases  of  nervous  breakdown,  but  very  few  in 
comparison  with  the  numbers  engaged,  and  by  no  means  pioducing 
effect  enough  to  insure  the  success  of  the  assault  following  the  can¬ 
nonade.  The  modern  soldier  simply  digs  his  trench  the  deeper  and 
holds  on  to  meet  the  attack.  The  big  guns  are  called  bv  opprobrious 
and  contemptuous  nicknames,  such  as  “Black  Marias,  “soup  steam 
ers,”  and  the  like.  Napoleon  said  that  the  rarest  sort  of  courage  is 
four-o’clock-in-the-morning  courage,  but  there  is  lots  of  that  in  (lie 
trenches  along  the  French  border.  The  Germans  have  systematically 
made  many  of  their  most  determined  assaults  in  the  small  hours  fol¬ 
lowing  midnight,  but  these  have  been  met  as  calmly  and  effectively 
as  if  under  the  noonday  sun.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  the 
psychologists  will  account  for  this,  whether  it  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  very  deadliness  of  modern  weapons,  or  to  the  decay  ol  supeisti- 
tion,  or  to  more  occult  causes.  This  much  is  certain:  modern  men  an 
worth  savins  for  a  better  life  on  earth  than  many  of  them  have  had. 


TN  RUSSIA  every  warrior  born  to  the  purple  is  treated  accord- 
A  ingly.  In  our  snapshot  above,  taken  in  West  Poland,  where 
the  battle  pendulum  has  been  swinging  back  and  forth  every  week 
or  two,  army  surgeons  and  ambulance  men  are  seen  placing  a 
wounded  Russian  officer  in  a  specially  equipped  automobile.  The 
injured  man  is  wrapped  in  fine  blankets  and  is  being  handled  as 
carefully  as  if  he  were  a  monarch.  In  the  oval  below  British 
sailors  are  seen  standing  around  a  13.5-inch  Projectile  on  the  deck 
of  one  of  the  dreadnoughts  which  shelled  the  Germans’  land  forces 
along  the  Belgian  coast.  The  shell  is  more  than  five  feet  long 


INTRENCHED  IN  A  SLUICE.  German  sentries  in  Belgium  p 
water  after  heavy  rains.  Sluices  in  the  lowlands  have  been  t 
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KING  GEORGE  V  OF  ENGLAND  and  King  Albert  of  Belgium  at  a  review  of  Belgian  troops  near  the  ’ 
George  It  led  his  army  against  the  French  at  Dettingen  in  1743.  From  right  to  left:  King  George,  Kit 
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\e  banks  of  a  dammed-up  ditch  formerly  used  to  divert  flood 
Hies  to  overflow  large  areas  in  the  path  of  the  German  army 
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ip  in  the  Yser  River  region.  This  was  the  first  time  a  British  monarch  had  gone  to  the  front  since 
he  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Major  General  Maharajah  Sir  Pertab  Singh  of  the  East  Indian  army 


IN  THE  CIRCLE  a  Russian  army  officer  ( with  hand  extended) 
is  seen  selecting  a  village's  quota  of  soldiers  from  the  unen¬ 
listed.  Peasants  are  lined  up  for  inspection  and  the  officer  is 
picking  out  the  fittest  as  he  would  choose  the  best  horses  from 
a  drove.  The  well-dressed  bystanders  belong  to  the  upper  class 
and  are  in  no  danger  of  being  plucked  for  the  ranks.  Below 
is  a  photograph  of  the  muzzle  of  a  siege  gun  on  the  firing  line 
in  Galicia,  Austria,  where  the  Russian  invaders  have  been  ad¬ 
vancing  most  of  the  time  since  the  war  began.  The  man  inside 
the  gun  is  a  German  and  the  one  astride  it  is  an  Austrian 
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MARRIAGES 


CHAPTER  III 

MARRIED 

BARBARA  had  received  two  letters  from 
Leonard  Hare  and  a  picture  of  Bayonne 
from  Lucia  Streeter.  Hare’s  first  letter  was 
an  enthusiastic  description  of  Pasadena  and  a 
glowing  account  of  his  professional  prospects, 
which,  thanks  to  the  wide  influence  of  the 
Streeters,  were  already  developing  into  some¬ 
thing  tangible.  His  second  letter  was  a  stift 
little  note,  wishing  her  joy  in  her  approach¬ 
ing  marriage.  Evidently.  Barbara  thought,  lie 
shared  Thornton’s  belief  that  she  ought  not  to 
lie  marrying  Rhodes.  Barbara  was  vaguely 
disappointed ;  she  could  have  wished  that  Hare 
had  written  as  enthusiastically  about  her  fu¬ 
ture  as  he  had  about  his  own. 

She  had  the  further  excitement  of  shopping. 

Anita  was  never  too  tired  to  go  to  Charlottes¬ 
ville;  she  even  talked  of  a  visit  to  Richmond. 

Anita  acted  almost  as  if  she  were  engaged 
rather  than  Barbara ;  over  the  girl’s  trousseau 
she  had  all  the  flutter  and  pleasurable  glow  of 
a  prospective  bride.  She  was  generous  in  her 
outlay,  purchasing  much  more  than  Barbara 
wished  to  accept.  Anita  wanted  to  fill  all  Bar¬ 
bara’s  hours,  so  that  there  should  be  no  time 
for  fears  or  regrets.  Rhodes  came  every  day, 
generally  with  some  gift,  always  with  some 
plan  for  Barbara’s  pleasure.  With  all  the  new 
nlotion  in  her  life,  the  girl  found  plenty  of 
topics  for  conversation  with  her  lover. 

There  were  moments  of  terrified  witlidraw- 
ings,  of  a  wish  to  live  her  life  alone,  even  if 
she  had  to  teach  poor  country  children,  and 
win  Anita’s  eternal  displeasure.  One  of  these 
came  after  she  and  Anita  had  returned  from 
Charlottesville  late  one  afternoon  and  were 
laying  away  their  purchases  in  a  press  which 
had  belonged  to  Barbara’s  mother.  Anita  al¬ 
ways  kept  it  locked.  On  this  occasion  she  gave 
the  key  to  Barbara  saying: 

“I  always  meant  that  you  should  have  all 
your  mother’s  things.  In  that  bottom  drawer 
are  your  little  baby  clothes.  I  hope  your  own  baby 
will  wear  them  some  day,  Barbara;  a  woman  isn't 
much  use  in  the  world  unless  she’s  had  a  child.” 

Anita  was  thinking  of  herself  rather  than  of  Bar¬ 
bara,  and  she  did  not  see  the  girl’s  blanching  face.  As 
soon  as  she  could  Barbara  tied  to  her  own  room  and 
locked  the  door.  A  child  !  That  was  horrible !  Shud- 
(leringly,  all  that  she  had  ever  known  or  guessed  of 
the  intimacies  of  marriage  swept  blackly  and  nauseat- 
ingly  into  her  mind.  She  lay  huddled  on  her  bed  with 
clenched  hands  and  bitten  lips.  No,  she  couldn't !  she 
couldn’t !  She  must  ask  Gilbert  to  free  her !  She 
couldn’t  go  on  ! 

But  when  the  late  afternoon  light  faded,  and  the 
darkness  fell,  and  she  heard  the  familiar  household 
sounds  that,  warned  her  that  supper  was  under  way, 
and  that  Gilbert  had  come  in  from  the  stables,  then 
she  knew  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  retreat. 
She  had  never  yet  been  able  to  resist  Anita’s  hard, 
nagging  force :  how  could  she  expect  to  master  it  in  a 
crisis  in  which  Anita  would  take  the  position  that  the 
honor  of  the  family  was  involved ! 

When  Mammy  Kate’s  daughter,  young  Sissy,  came 
to  see  why  she  had  not  gone  down  to  supper,  she  sent 
back  word  that  she  had  a  headache  and  could  not  eat 
anything.  Then  in  the  dark  she  waited  tensely  for 
Anita.  After  a  long  time  she  heard  Anita  coming  down 
the  hallway,  her  clicking  steps  a  little  more  hurried 
than  usual.  Barbara  pressed  herself  back  against  the 
pillows,  her  muscles  steeled.  Anita  entered,  carrying 
a  candle. 

“All  in  the  dark?”  Anita  said,  trying  to  make  her 
tone  commonplace.  “Is  your  headache  very  bad?” 

“Yes;  it’s  not  my  head  only;  it’s  everything.  Sister 
Anita,  I  can’t  marry  Mr.  Rhodes;  I  can’t  do  it!” 

ANITA,  her  hand  trembling,  set  down  the  candle  on 
/l  the  table  by  the  side  of  the  bed. 

“Oh,  you  don’t  really  mean  that,  honey,”  she  said  in 
a  careless  voice  underlaid  by  a  note  of  irritated  anx¬ 
iety.  “You’ll  feel  mighty  different  in  the  morning.” 

“I  won’t,  Sister  Anita.  I  haven’t  wanted  to  marry 
him  all  along.  I  don’t  want  to  marry  anyone;  I  have 
a  horror  of  it — of  marriage!” 

Barbara’s  voice  had  a  wild  note,  but  Anita  answered 
still  with  a  careless  intonation. 

“Law,  honey,  what  ails  you  is  just  a  kind  of  stage 
fright.  All  young  girls  feel  it,  and  it  doesn’t  mean  a 
thing.  Six  months  from  now  you’ll  laugh  at  yourself 
for  '  ing  been  so  silly.” 

sat  up  imbed,  her  eyes  wide  and  appealing, 
ister  Anita,  please  have  mercy  on  me!  You 
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She  passed  into  her  own  room  and  sat  at  the 
window.  She  could  hear  the  movements  of  the  horses 


said  yourself  when  we  first  talked  about  it  that  I 
didn’t  have  to  marry  him  if  I  didn’t  want  to — that 
you  weren’t  going  to  hand  me  over  to  him  like 
a  chattel.” 

“Barbara,”  cried  Anita  sharply,  “how  dare  you  talk 
in  this  melodramatic  way  about  my  having  mercy  on 
you!  You're  hysterical!  You  should  have  talked  to 
me  like  this  when  the  marriage  was  first  suggested  if 
your  feelings  are  so  strong.  You  said  yourself  that 
you  wanted  to  marry  him.” 

“I  said  that  because  I  knew  you  wanted  me  to  do  it. 
But  I  didn’t  know  it  was  going  to  be  so  bad  as  this. 
If  you  won’t  save  me,  brother  must.  I  can’t  go  on 
with  it.  Mrs.  Langrel  would  let  me  live  with  her.” 

Anita  turned  her  head  quickly  to  the  door  as  if  she 
feared  her  husband’s  appearance.  Then  she  sat  on  the 
bed  and  took  Barbara’s  wrists  in  her  hands  with  a 
strength  the  girl  had  not  dreamed  she  possessed. 

“Don’t  you  dare  appeal  to  Gilbert  with  his  bad 
heart,”  she  said.  “You  might  kill  him.  I’ve  had  every¬ 
thing  taken  away  from  me  but  Gilbert;  you  leave  him 
to  me !  It’s  all  nonsense  to  talk  of  going  to  Mrs. 
Langrel ;  you’d  have  to  stay  here  if  you  didn’t  marry. 
You  must  marry  Huntley!” 

Her  breath  came  sharply,  and  she  went  on,  lowering 
her  voice  to  a  piercing  whisper. 

“You’re  bound  in  honor  to  Huntley  Rhodes.  You 
can’t  shame  him  by  breaking  off  with  him  on  the  very 
eve  of  the  marriage.  I  reckon  even  you  think  lie’s  too 
good  a  man  to  be  humiliated  by  a  young  girl.  He 
would  never  lift  his  head  up  again.  You’ve  got  to  go 
on  with  it  for  his  sake,  and  for  your  own,  too,  for 
Gilbert’s  and  for  mine.” 

Anita  steadied  her  voice  and  then  said :  “I’m  a  sick 
woman.  No  one  knows  how  I  suffer,  just  because  I’m 
not  confined  to  my  bed.  I’ve  never  had  anything  I’ve 
wanted,  and  the  things  I’ve  wanted,  more  than  any¬ 
thing  in  the  world  are  Gilbert  and  my  own  home. 
I’ve  never  had  them  because  of  you.  Never  since  I 
came  into  this  house  has  there  been  one  day  when 
you  have  not  been  with  us  under  this  roof!  We’ve 
had  no  children,  and  Gilbert  has  made  you  his  child ! 
I  was  almost  middle-aged  when  I  was  married  to 
Gilbert,  and  since  you’ve  been  growing  up  he’s  made 
you  his  young  sweetheart !  For  six  years  I’ve  done 
my  best  for  you,  when  every  nerve  in  my  body  and 
soul  has  cried  out  against  having  you  here.  I’ve  tried 
to  be  mother  and  sister  to  you  when  you’ve  been 
poisoning  my  life.” 


“Stop!  Stop!”  Barbara  cried.  “Oh,  Sister 
Anita,  I  didn’t  know  you  hated  me  like  this !” 

“Hate  you?  I  don’t  hate  you,”  Anita  said 
drearily.  “I  couldn’t  hate  anything  that  be¬ 
longs  to  Gilbert.  I  think  I  could  love  you  if 
you  had  your  own  home  and  other  interests  be¬ 
sides  Gilbert.  If  you  were  gone,  he’d  have  no 
one  but  me.  Oh,  you  think  it’s  hard  on  you  be¬ 
cause  you  haven’t  learned  to  love  Huntley 
Rhodes  yet.  How  would  you  like  to  be  me, 
with  my  heart  in  the  dirt  at  your  brother’s 
feet,  afraid  to  speak  because  he  wouldn’t  hear 
what  I’d  say,  afraid  almost  to  look  at  him  for 
fear  I’d  find  his  eyes  on  you !  And  when  I  do 
speak,  my  nerves  run  away  with  me  and  I  say 
something  I’d  give  my  soul  to  recall — some¬ 
thing  that  just  pushes  us  farther  apart.  You 
don’t  know  what  suffering  is !” 

Anita  burst  into  wild  weeping. 

“Hush,  hush !  Gilbert  will  hear  you,”  Bar¬ 
bara  whispered. 

“He  wouldn’t  care  unless  he  thought  it  was 
you  crying,”  Anita  sobbed.  “Ever  since  you’ve 
grown  up  you’ve  been  sorry  for  yourself  be¬ 
cause  it’s  dull  here.  But  that’s  an  easy  kind 
of  grief.  Wait  till  you  love  and  are  helpless, 
like  I  am.” 

“Don't  cry  any  more,  Sister  Anita,”  Barbara 
said.  “I  didn’t  understand.  I  reckon  I  never 
stopped  to  think  whether  you  were  happy  or 
not.  I  reckon  I  just  thought  old  married  peo¬ 
ple  didn’t  have  much  feeling  one  way  or  an¬ 
other.” 

Almost  she  forgot  herself  in  a  great  pity  for 
Anita — that  poor,  sick,  fretful  woman  who 
thought  that  she  could  yet  make  happiness  out 
of  the  wreck  of  her  own  and  her  husband’s 
lives.  Barbara  knew  that  Anita  was  seizing 
the  nearest  excuse  for  the  failure  of  her  mar¬ 
riage  ;  the  real  reason  lay  in  the  fact  that  Gil¬ 
bert  did  not  love  her.  As  if  Anita  were  read¬ 
ing  her  mind,  she  said : 

“It’s  much  more  important  for  the  husband  to  love 
the  wife  than  for  the  wife  to  love  the  husband.  You’ll 
get  on  well  because  Huntley  worships  the  ground  you 
walk  on.” 

“Please  get  up  off  the  bed,  Sister  Anita,”  Barbara 
said  painfully,  “I  can’t  seem  to  think  when  you  are  so 
close  to  me.” 

Anita  arose  and  stood  by  the  table.  Barbara  gazed 
straight  in  front  of  her,  trying  to  put  herself  in  Anita’s 
place.  It  must  be  hard  to  be  unloved,  to  see  another 
person,  even  a  sister,  preferred  to  oneself.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  daily  pain,  the  long  repression  which  had 
made  Anita  ill.  It  must  have  been  a  tragedy  to  see 
her  husband  change  from  a  young  man  who  sang  be¬ 
fore  he  came  into  the  room  into  a  spiritless  aging  man 
for  whom  life  had  no  zest.  Poor  Anita  must  feel  even 
more  helpless  in  her  situation  than  Barbara  felt  in 
hers.  Anita  deserved  the  release  she  wanted,  even 
though  that  release  would  not  give  her  what  she 
longed  for.  Barbara  must  go  on  with  her  marriage. 
She  was  not  only  bound  in  honor  to  Rhodes,  but  she 
was  bound  in  pity  to  Anita. 

“Very  well,  Sister  Anita,”  she  said,  “I  won’t  make 
any  more  scenes.  I’ll  marry  Mr.  Rhodes  next  week.  I 
won’t  make  you  any  more  trouble.” 

Anita  silently  picked  up  the  candle  and  left  the 
room.  Barbara  lay  down  again.  She  tried  to  push  away 
all  thought  of  herself  and  fix  her  pity  on  Anita,  seeing 
where  Gilbert  had  failed  his  wife.  Young  as  Barbara 
was,  she  had  perception  which  Gilbert,  being  a  man, 
lacked.  She  vowed  to  keep  her  sympathy  constantly 
alive  for  Rhodes. 

“I’m  caged,”  she  said  drearily;  “I’m  caged  forever, 
but  I  shall  see  that  poor  Mr.  Rhodes  is  never  so  mis¬ 
erable  as  poor  Anita.” 

THROUGHOUT  the  days  that  elapsed  before  the 
wedding,  Barbara  and  Anita  avoided  being  alone 
together.  During  the  household  preparations  they  kept 
Mammy  Kate  or  Sissy  with  them. 

When  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  Charlottesville,  one 
or  the  other  of  them  made  some  excuse  to  stay  at 
home.  It  was  generally  Barbara  who  did  the  jour¬ 
neying;  she  liked  to  distract  her  mind  by  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  the  shops  and  streets  of  the  town.  She  went 
on  long  rides  with  Rhodes,  who  had  given  her  a  horse, 
which  she  called  Kirby,  after  Rhodes’s  English  home. 
Barbara  always  felt  free  spirited  on  horseback ;  it  was 
easier  to  talk  to  Rhodes  then  than  at  any  other  time. 
She  did  not  fully  realize  that  her  underlying  feeling 
was  that  she  was  not  in  danger  of  being  embraced  and 
that  she  could  always  gallop  away. 
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The  days  before  her  wedding  went  by,  sometimes 
lowly,  sometimes  at  incredible  speed.  All  the  wed- 
ing  plans  had  been  made;  they  had  been  proposed 
,y  Rhodes  and  agreed  to  by  her  without  any  change, 
ihe  was  glad  that  he  never  consulted  Anita  or  Gil- 
ert :  she  wanted  her  life  to  be  as  fully  detached  as 
ossible  from  Anita’s  control.  Since  the  weather  was 
o  perfect,  they  were  going  first  by  automobile  to 
lives  Ferry,  a  little  town  on  the  way  to  Richmond, 
thodes  had  learned  that  Barbara’s  mother  had  been 
orn  in  that  place.  He  had  rented  for  a  week  the 
erv  house  in  which  she  had  lived,  furnished  much 
s  it  had  been  when  she  was  a  girl.  Afterward  they 
mu  Id  motor  to  New  York  and  then  take  a  steamer 
or  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  spring  they  would  visit 
Ihodes’s  English  relatives,  and  in  the  autumn  they 
mu  Id  come  home.  Barbara  assented  to  every  plan, 
ravely,  sweetly,  and  quite  as  if  it  were  some  stranger’s 
fe  she  was  arranging.  She  could  not  believe  that  it 
as  Barbara  Langworthy  who  was  going  to  be  married. 
The  day  before  the  wedding  she  began  to  realize 
bat  it  was  herself  to  whom  this  great  change  was 
oming.'  Anita  suddenly  forgot  her  reticence  and  took 
n  the  nervous  animation  that  had  been  hers  during 
be  first  days  of  the  engagement. 

“Honey,  hush !”  she  said  gayly  at  breakfast.  “I 
ec-kon  this  will  be  the  busiest  day  of  our  lives !  Some 
f  the  neighbors  have  been  sending  in  their  presents, 
just  knew  they’d  ’most  all  come  at  the  last  minute, 
’m  crazy  to  see  them.  Gilbert,  do  you  reckon  I  could 
rag  out  the  nails  myself?” 

She  laughed  and  stretched  her  thin,  sallow  hand 
nvard  him.  Gilbert  tapped  it 
uth  the  handle  of  his  knife  and 
aid :  “I  reckon  you  could,  but 
’in  not  going  to  have  you  tear 
our  fingers.” 

Anita  blushed  with  pleasure, 
ml  Barbara  thought:  “They  will 
et  on  better  without  me.  They 
aven’t  acted  like  that  since  the 
rst  year  they  were  married." 

Old  T'ncle  'Tliias  came  in  with 
claw  hammer,  followed  by 
lammy  Kate  and  Sissy,  eager  to 
ee  the  gifts.  The  nails  were  re- 
loved,  and  Anita  said  :  “Now  you 
11  stand  back  and  let  Miss  Bar- 
ara  lift  the  things  out;  they’re 
ers.” 

Barbara  knelt  over  the  boxes 
nd  took  out  the  presents.  She 
new  that  they  represented  sin- 
ere  well-wishing  on  the  part  of 
er  neighbors,  because  she  could 
ee  that  they  had  been  treasured 
y  the  owners,  or  else  had  been 
ought  at  the  cost  of  some  real 
acrifice. 

There  was  a  fine  silver  pitcher, 
family  piece,  sent  by  the  old 
Englishman  who  was  always  go¬ 
ng  home  and  never  would  go.  A 
iote  accompanied  it  in  which  he 
aid  wistfully  that  if  she  went  to 
iis  part  of  England  she  must  be 
ure  to  tell  him  how  everything 
poked.  Barbara  vowed  that  she 
rould  get  a  camera  and  bring  him 
lome  scores  of  pictures.  There 
vas  the  only  piece  of  Dresden 
Ellina  which  Mrs.  Langrel  pos¬ 
es  sed.  but  not  a  word  with  it. 

Ehere  was  an  elaborately  knitted 
piilt  which  Leonard  Hare’s 
notlier  had  spent  months  in  mak- 
\  Evidently,  Barbara  reflected, 
e  had  written  to  her  son  and 
isked  permission  to  send  it. 

Stephen  Thornton’s  uncle  sent 
ler  one  of  the  two  old  tattered 
standards  that  had  been  carried 
iy  his  regiment  in  the  war. 

“Oh.”  Barbara  murmured.  “I 
iidn’t  know  people  could  be  so 
food  to  me.” 

“Course  dey  is  good  to  you. 
loney,  ’case  dey  loves  you.” 

Mammy  Kate  said,  and  iminedi- 
itely  broke  into  loud  howls,  in 
vhicli  Sissy  j  oined  her.  while 
Clide  ’Tliias,  falling  in  with  his 
family's  emotions,  began  to 
sniffle  and  wipe  his  eyes. 

“My  baby’s  gwine  away  from  me,”  declared  Mammy 
Kate:  “ ’tain’t  no  reason  for  me  to  live  with  her 
i-drowndin’  in  de  yocean  and  a-fallin’  off  dat 
Jig  shiii.” 

“Hold  your  tongues,  all  of  you,”  commanded  Gilbert : 
‘what  do  you  want  to  upset  Miss  Barbara  for? 
Loll’d  better  clear  up  some  of  this  mess  here  instead 
of  yelling  all  over  the  place.” 

.  “I  was  gwine  hold  in  ’twell  the  weddin’,”  apologized 
Mammy  Kate. 

“Well,  mind  you  don’t  blubber  at  the  wedding.” 
Gilbert  cautioned.  “You’ve  done  your  blubbering  now, 


and  anyone  that  drops  a  tear  will  be  run  out  of  the 
drawing  room.” 

Barbara  was  unmoved  by  the  display  of  the  serv¬ 
ants.  She  still  knelt  on  the  floor,  not  thinking  of 
herself  at  all,  but  of  her  neighbors,  and  of  all  their  lives 
must  hold  hidden  of  self-sacrifice  and  pain.  Not  one 
of  them,  she  told  herself,  but  had  wanted  as  much  as 
she  had  to  ride  along  the  great  red  road  into  a  world 
where  happiness  would  be  waiting.  And,  knowing 
their  lives  even  superficially  as  she  did,  she  was  sure 
that  none  of  them  had  got  what  they  had  wanted. 

“Do  get  up,  honey,”  Anita  said ;  “you’ll  have 
cramped  muscles  if  you  sit  there  much  longer.  Uncle 
’Tliias  will  lift  the  boxes  on  the  table  for  you.” 

BARBARA  unwrapped  the  various  packages,  and 
Anita  carefully  carried  them  to  a  table  in  the  li¬ 
brary,  where  they  would  be  on  exhibition  the  next  day. 
There  was  a  piece  of  modern  silver  from  Thornton 
and  some  Japanese  vases  from  Hare.  Lucia  Streeter, 
much  to  her  surprise,  had  written  her  a  letter  wish¬ 
ing  her  all  happiness.  While  she  was  still  reading  it. 
Rhodes  came.  The  others  seemed  to  understand  that 
he  was  bringing  his  bridal  gift,  and  presently  he  and 
she  were  alone. 

Rhodes  clasped  a  string  of  pearls  about  her  neck 
and  led  her  to  a  mirror. 

“See  how  beautiful  you  look,  my  darling,”  he  said. 
“The  pearls  could  not  make  you  lovelier  than  you  are.” 
Barbara  smiled  at  him  in  the  mirror. 

“You  are  too  good  to  me,”  she  said.  “Do  you 
know  that  you  have  given  me  ten  pieces  of  jewelry?” 


“My  mother  gave  them  to  you,”  he  corrected. 

He  hoped  that  she  would  say  that  she  valued  them 
the  more  because  they  were  his  mother’s.  But  she 
murmured :  “I'll  take  such  good,  good  care  of  them.” 

“Are  you  all  worn  out  getting  ready,  my  precious?” 
he  asked  her. 

“Oh,  no,  I’ve  really  not  had  a  great  deal  of  sewing 
done.  I’m  mighty  anxious  not  to  have  your  English 
kin  think  I’m  just  a  little  country  girl.”  she  said. 
“I  thought  we’d  get  some  things  in  Paris.” 

“It  will  be  wonderful  in  Paris,”  he  said. 

He  began  to  describe  the  places  they  would  see, 


and,  as  he  talked,  Barbara  had  a  vision  of  the  gayety 
and  charm  of  Paris,  and  of  herself  as  a  part  of  it. 
She  smiled  at  him  brilliantly. 

“We’ll  have  such  good  times,”  she  said. 

He  drew  her  to  him  eagerly. 

“My  little  wife;  oh,  my  little  wife,”  he  breathed 
ardently. 

Barbara  had  learned  to  bear  such  moments  by 
lying  inert  in  his  arms  and  thinking  hard  how  good 
he  was  and  how  much  she  owed  him.  At  first  she 
had  stiffened  her  body,  but  then  Rhodes  had  instantly 
released  her;  later  she  had  learned  how  to  be  passive 
and  acquiescent. 

Anita  insisted  that  Barbara  rest  all  the  afternoon. 
When  she  came  down  to  supper,  bewildered  with 
sleep  and  blinking  at  the  lamp,  Gilbert  caught  her  to 
his  arms. 

“She  looks  like  a  baby,”  he  said  impulsively.  “I 
wish  Rhodes  had  waited  another  year.” 

The  animation  in  Anita’s  face  died  down,  and  Bar¬ 
bara  said  :  “I'll  seem  a  heap  older  when  I’ve  got  my 
wedding  dress  on.  Just  look,  brother,  at  the  big  sup¬ 
per  Sister  Anita  has  for  me.” 

“I  certainly  mean  to  take  care  of  you  while  I’ve 
got  you.”  Anita  said. 

Barbara  tried  to  talk,  but  presently  she  fell  silent, 
and,  after  a  little,  Anita,  too,  stopped  talking.  All 
three  were  oppressed  by  the  thought  of  the  morrow. 
After  the  meal  they  sat  in  their  old  places  in  the 
drawing  room,  in  their  old  silence.  Anita's  few  re¬ 
marks  seemed  strangely  out  of  key,  and  she  soon 
abandoned  any  attempt  to  change  the  wonted  order. 
At  nine  Barbara  rose. 

“Don’t  go,”  Gilbert  said.  “It’s  the  last 
evening.  Don’t  go.  Babbie.” 

“You’ll  make  her  cry  if  you  talk  like 
that,”  Anita  said.  “But  stay  with  your 
brother  a  little  while  if  you  can,  Barbara. 
I’ll  go  upstairs.” 

She  lingered,  hoping  they  would  ask  her 
not  to  go.  but  they  did  not  speak.  She 
left  the  room,  and  then  Barbara  came 
over  to  her  brother  and  sat  on  his  knee, 
as  she  had  so  often  done  as  a  child.  He 
stroked  her  hair,  but  they  found  nothing 
to  say  to  each  other.  Soon  Barbara  was 
increasingly  conscious  of  Anita,  lying  in 
bed  alone  in  the  dark,  listening,  listening. 
After  all.  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  clinging  to  Gilbert.  She  got  up  and 
said  :  “You  must  lock  up,  brother.  I  won't 
go  around  with  you.  I  should  be  saying 
to  myself  it  was  for  the  last  time.” 

Her  voice  broke.  Gil’  ert  patted  her  on 
the  back  and  said  hoarsely :  “You’ll  come 
back  often.  You'll  come  over  here  every 
day.  I  couldn’t  get  on  without  seeing  you 
every  day.  Babbie.” 

“Yes.  I’ll  come  every  day.”  Barbara  said. 
She  went  quickly  upstairs  to  her  yellow 
room.  She  knew  well  that  she  would  not 
sleep,  and  for  half  the  night  she  sat  at 
the  window,  looking  out  upon  the  dark 
fields  she  knew  so  well,  saying  farewells 
over  and  over  again  to  all  that  had  to 
do  with  Barbara  Langworthy,  hoping  that 
somehow  to-morrow  there  would  be  a  new 
creature  with  different  feelings,  some  one 
who  was  quite  ready  to  be  Barbara  Rhodes. 
When  she  heard  a  sleepy  cock  crow  she 
took  off  her  clothes  and  lay  down.  She 
was  still  sure  that  she  could  not  sleep, 
and  she  prepared  herself  for  a  wide-eyed  vigil.  At 
one  moment  she  was  vaguely  eying  the  dim  blur  that 
was  the  wall ;  at  what  seemed  to  her  the  next,  she 
was  starting  up  in  bed,  staring  at  Anita,  who  had 
just  opened  her  blinds  and  was  letting  in  a  shaft  of 
mellow  sunlight,  which  poured  over  the  ugly  carpet 
and  lost  itself  in  the  open  door. 

“Forgive  me  for  waking  you,  honey,  but  it’s  ’most 
ten,”  Anita  said :  “and  you’ll  not  have  too  much  time. 
There's  your  breakfast  on  the  table.” 

ALL  that  she  liked  was  loaded  on  the  tray. 

.  “It’s  very  good  of  you,  Sister  Anita,”  Barbara 
murmured. 

"They’re  fixing  the  drawing  room  now.”  Anita  went 
on.  “Lots  of  the  neighbors  are  helping.  All  the 
chrysanthemums  in  the  place  are  here,  I  reckon,  and 
the  clergyman’s  wife  is  making  a  mighty  pretty  wed¬ 
ding  bell,  just  like  the  one  she  was  married  under.” 

Anita  laid  the  tray  across  Barbara’s  knees  and 
went  on :  “I've  said  that  not  a  soul’s  to  see  you, 
except  Gilbert,  of  course,  and  you  can  have  either 
Sissy  or  me  to  help  you  dress.” 

"I’ll  have  you.  Sister  Anita,”  Barbara  murmured. 

"I  reckon  Sissy ’d  do  something  silly.”  Anita  said 
in  a  constrained  tone.  “Honey.  I  clean  forgot  your 
bath.  You  take  it.  and  I’ll  get  fresh  coffee  and  cakes.” 

"These  will  be  hot  enough,”  Barbara  said,  getting 
out  of  bed. 

She  had  actually  slept:  she  was  actually  awake, 
and  it  was  her  wedding  day.  After  that  she  moved 
like  a  person  in  a  dream,  all  the  time  acutely  aware 
that  time  was  going  fast,  too  fast.  She  lingered  over 
her  bath  and  her  breakfast  ( Contiiiued'on  page  23) 
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MOBILIZING  THE  COSSACKS 


J  WAS  staying  in  an  Altai  Cossack  vii- 


.  lage  on  the  frontier  of  Mongolia  when 
the  war  broke  out,  twelve  hundred  versts 
south  of  the  Siberian  Railway,  a  most 
verdant  resting  place  with  majestic  fir 
forests,  snow-crowned  mountains  range  behind  range, 
green  and  purple  valleys  deep  in  larkspur  and  monks¬ 
hood.  All  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  village 
were  out  on  the  grassy  hills  with  scythes,  the  children 
gathered  currants  in  the  wood  each  day,  old  folk  sat 
at  home  and  sewed  furs  together,  the  pitch  boilers  and 
-charcoal  burners  worked 
at  their  black  tires  with 
barrels  and  scoops,  and 
athwart  it  all  came  the 
message  of  war. 

At  4  a.  m.  on  the  31st 
of  July  the  first  telegram 
came  through — an  order 
to  mobilize  and  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  active  service. 

I  was  awakened  that 
morning  by  an  unusual 
commotion,  and,  going  into 
the  village  street,  saw  the 
soldier  population  col¬ 
lected  in  groups,  talking 
excitedly.  My  peasant 
hostess  cried  out  to  me : 

“Have  you  heard  the 
news?  There  is  war!”  A 
young  man  on  a  fine  horse 
came  galloping  down  the 
street,  a  great  red  flag 
hanging  from  his  shoul¬ 
ders  and  flapping  in  the  wind,  and  as  he  went  he  called 
out  the  news  to  each  and  every  one:  “War!  War!” 

Horses  out,  uniforms,  swords !  The  village  feldscher 
took  his  stand  outside  our  one  Government  building, 
the  Volostnoe  pravlenie,  and  began  to  examine  horses. 
The  Czar  had  called  on  the  Cossacks;  they  gave  up 
their  work  without  a  regret  and  burned  to  fight  the 
enemy.  Who  was  the  enemy?  Nobody  knew.  The 
telegram  contained  no  indications.  All  the  village 
population  knew  was  that  the  same  telegram  had  come 
as  came  ten  years  ago  when  they  were  called  to  fight 
the  Japanese.  Rumors  abounded.  All  the  morning  it 
was  persisted  that  the  Yellow  Peril  had  matured  and 
that  the  war  was  with  China.  Russia  had  pushed  too 
far  into  Mongolia  and  China  had  declared  war.  Then 
a  rumor  went  round  :  “It  is  with  England,  with  Eng¬ 
land  !”  So  far  away  these  people  lived  they  did  not 
know  that  our  old  hostility  had  vanished.  Only  after 
four  days  did  something  like  the  truth  come  to  us,  and 
then  nobody  believed  it. 

“An  immense  war,”  said  a  peasant  to  me.  “Thirteen 
powers  engaged — England,  France,  Russia,  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  Montenegro,  against  Germany,  Austria,  Italy, 
Roumania,  Turkey.” 

Two  days  after  the  first  telegram  a  second  came,  and 
this  one  called  up  every  man  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  forty-three.  Astonishing,  that  Russia 
should  at  the  very  outset  begin  to  mobilize  her  re¬ 
servists  five  thousand  versts  from  the  scene  of  hos¬ 
tilities  ! 

Flying  messengers  arrived  on  horses  breathless  and 
steaming,  and  delivered  packets  into  the  hands  of  the 
ataman,  the  head  man  of  the  Cossacks,  the  secret  in¬ 
structions.  Fresh  horses  were  at  once  given  them  and 
they  were  off  again  within  five  minutes  of  their  arrival 
in  the  village. 

The  great  red  flag  was  mounted  on  an  immense 
pine  pole  at  the  end  of  our  one  street,  and  at  night 
it  was  taken  down  and  a  large  red  lantern  was  hung 
in  its  place.  At  the  entrance  of  every  village  such  a 
flag  flew  by  day,  such  a  lantern  by  night. 

When  Ivan  Waves  Good-by 

THE  preparations  for  departure  went  on  each  day. 

and  I  spent  much  time  watching  the  village  “vet” 
certifying  or  rejecting  mounts.  A  horse  that  could 
not  go  fifty  miles  a  day  was  not  passed.  Each  Cos¬ 
sack  brought  his  horse  up,  plucked  its  lips  apart  to 
show  the  teeth,  explained  marks  on  the  horse’s  body, 
mounted  it  bareback  and  showed  its  paces.  The  ex¬ 
amination  was  strict;  the  Cossacks  had  a  thousand 
miles  to  go  to  get  to  the  railway  at  Omsk.  It  was 
necessary  to  have  strong  horses. 

On  the  Saturday  night  there  was  a  melancholy  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  wooden  village  church.  The  priest  in  a 
long  .sermon  looked  back  over  the  history  of  Holy 
Russia,  dwelling  chiefly  on  the  occasion  when  Napo¬ 
leon  defiled  the  churches  of  “Old  Mother  Moscow”  and 
was  punished  by  God.  “God  is  with  us,”  said  the 
r  f :  “victory  will  be  ours.” 

i  y  was  a  holiday  and  no  preparations  were 
it  day.  On  Monday  the  examination  of  horses 
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went  on.  The  Cossacks  brought  also  their  uniforms, 
swords,  hats,  half  shubas,  overcoats,  shirts,  boots, 
belts,  all  that  they  were  supposed  to  provide  in  the 
way  of  kit,  and  the  ataman  checked  and  certified  each 
soldier’s  portion. 

On  Thursday,  the  day  of  setting  out.  there  came  a 
third  telegram  from  St.  Petersburg. 
The  vodka  shop,  which  had  been 
locked  and  sealed  during  the  great 
temperance  struggle  which  has  been 
in  progress  in  Russia,  might  be 
opened  for  one  day  only. 

What  scenes  there  were  that  day ! 
All  the  men  of  the  village  had 
become  soldiers  and  pranced  on  their 
horses.  At  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning  the  holy-water  basin  was 
taken  from  the  church  and  placed 
with  triple  candles  on  the  open  sun- 
blazed  mountainside.  The  Cossacks 
met  there  as  at  a  rendezvous,  and  all 
their  womenfolk  in  multifarious 
bright  cotton  dresses  and  tear-stained 
faces  walked  out  to  say  a  last  re¬ 
ligious  good-by. 

The  bareheaded,  long-haired  priest 
came  out  in  vestment  of  violet  blue, 
and  behind  him  came  the  old  men  of 
the  village  carrying  the  icons  and 
banners  of  the  church,  after  them 
the  village  choir  singing  as  they  marched.  A  strange 
mingling  of  sobbing  and  singing  went  up  to  heaven 
from  the  crowd  outside  the  wooden  village,  this  vast 
irregular  collection  of  women  on  foot  clustered  about 
a  long  double  line  of  stalwart  horsemen.  ' 

The  consecration  service  took  place,  and  only  then 
did  we  learn  the  almost  incredible  fact  that  the  war 
was  with  Germany. 

It  made  the  hour  and  the  act  and  the  place  even 
more  poignant.  I  at  least  understood  what  it  meant 
to  go  to  war  against  Germany  and  the  destiny  that 
was  in  store. 

“God  is  with  you,”  said  the  priest  in  his  sermon — 
the  tears  were  running  down  his  face  the  while — “God 
is  with  you,  not  a  hair  of  your  heads  will  be  lost. 
Never  turn  your  backs  on  the  foe.  Remember  that  if 
you  do,  you  endanger  the  eternal  welfare  of  your  souls. 
Remember,  too,  that  a  letter,  a  post  card,  one  line — 
will  be  greedily  read  by  all  of  us  who  remain  behind. 
God  bless  His  faithful  slaves !” 

When  the  lesson  was  read  there  was  a  great 
scramble  among  the  soldiers  to  get  their  heads  under¬ 
neath  the  Bible.  They  looked  true  “slaves  of  God,” 
these  soldiers  on  their  knees  in  the  blazing  sunlight, 
the  great  Bible  on  their  bushy  heads.  Each  soldier 
dismounted  and  prostrated  himself 
in  the  prayers,  each,  soldier  at  the 
last  kissed  the  cross  in  the  priest’s 
hand  and  was  anointed  on  the  brow 
with  holy  water. 

And  when  anointed  he  passed  away 
from  the  priest,  leading  his  horse  by 
the  bridle.  He  sought  out  mother 
and  wife  in  the  waiting  throng,  em¬ 
braced  them  and  was  blessed,  amid 
sobbings  that  wrung  the  heart. 

Away,  away !  Two  miles  from 
the  village  an  ox  had  been  killed  and 
was  being  cooked  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  gallon  bottles  of  vodka 
waited  in  the  grass.  The  soldiers 
got  into  saddle  again,  and  rode  out 
through  the  crowds  of  women,  old 
men,  children.  And  a  great  number 
followed  them  to  the  place  of  picnic 

The  ox  was  cooked  over  a  great 
fire  by  the  riverside,  the  green 
birches  withering  in  the  smoke.  The 
Cossacks  came  up  quickly,  and,  get¬ 
ting  down  from  their  horses,  tied 
them  to  the  trees.  Buckets  and  kettles  and  glasses 
were  brought  forth  from  a  shed,  also  many  plates, 
but  no  tables.  There  was  soup  and  roast  beef  and 
vodka  for  all  comers. 

First  of  all,  the  gallon  bottles  of  spirit  were 
emptied  into  the  buckets  and  kettles  and  distrib¬ 
uted  among  the  men,  the  men  themselves  officiating. 
There  were  drinks  all  round  and  healths  to  the  Czar 
and  to  Russia  and  to  themselves. 

While  the  vodka  was  being  thus  purveyed  the 
caldrons  were  receiving  attention,  and  directly  the 
toasts  were  drunk  the  soup  was  dealt  out,  each  man 
holding  his  plate  as  he  stood  and  putting  his  lips  to 


the  hot  liquid,  blowing  it  and  trying  to 
drink  -it — there  were  no  spoons.  Meat 
was  carved  and  taken  promiscuously  to 
eat — and  then  the  vodka  was  finished. 

Only  a  very  limited  quantity  had  been 
supplied,  but  enough  to  inflame  the  emotionalized  souls 
of  men  so  lately  taken  through  a  moving  religious 
ceremony,  so  lately  touched  to  tears  by  the  farewell 
to  home. 

One  man  held  up  a  ruble,  showing  the  Emperor’s 
face,  and  all  the  soldiers  sang  "God  save  the  Czar,” 
and  then  danced  round  the  coin. 

The  ataman  was  taken,  hoisted  shoulder  high,  and 
thrown  three  times  into  the  air  and  caught  again 
with  cheers,  a  great  stout  bearded  military  official. 
A  number  of  soldiers  even  came  up  to  me  and  laid 
their  hands  on  me,  saying: 

“Pozvoltye  vas  raskatehat !"  (“Let’s  give  you  a 
swing !”) 

I  had  difficulty  in  getting  away. 

The  roaring  little  river  rushed  along  under  the 
birch  trees,  the  horses  waited  in  the  green  shade, 
the  men  danced  and  sang,  the  women  sobbed  and 
keened. 

There  was  an  hour  of  it,  and  then  the  officer  in 
command  gave  the  word,  and  all  the  men  were  in  the 
stirrup  again. 

The  long  journey  and  farewell  began  in  earnest. 
Even  so,  women  on  horseback  accompanied  their  hus¬ 
bands  twenty  or  thirty  miles  and  then  said  good-by 
and  even  watched  them  out  of  sight  as  they  dipped 
with  the  dust  into  the  horizon.  So  Russia  sent  off 
her  men  from  the  frontier  of  Mongolia  to  fight  on  the 
far-off  plains  of  Austria  and  Poland. 


T, 


“Soldiers  First ” 

IIE  day  after  the  setting  out  of  the  Cossacks. 

follow,  hiring  first  the  post  and 
It  was  like  following  a 


then  the  zemsky  horses, 
reaping. 

Wherever  I  went  all  the  able-bodied  men  had  gone 
before  me;  there  were  only  old  men.  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  remaining.  Boys  of  twelve  and  thirteen  were  in 
charge  of  the  Government  horses;  women  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write  had  charge  of  the  post  sta¬ 
tions.  Graybeards  worked  with  girls  in  the  haymaking 
fields. 

Outside  every  village  hung  by  day  the  red  flag  of 
war ;  every  night  a  great  red  lantern  with  baleful 
light. 

A  fine  journey  along  the  corridors  of  the  Altai  ranges 
from  settlement  to  settlement,  through  prairie  grass,  a 
warm  wind  blowing  all  the  day,  a  golden  moon  coming 
up  out  of  China  to  rule  in  the  night.  The  heart  trem¬ 
bled  at  the  thoughts  of  war,  but  all  around  was  the 
indifferent  peace  of  a  remote  country. 

It  was  tantalizing  to  look  at  this  glowing  Altai 
moon,  so  placid  and  perfect,  and  to  feel  that  four 
thousand  miles  away  the  destinies  of  Europe  were 

being  settled  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

How  slow  was  my  prog¬ 
ress  !  After  four  days  I 
got  on  a  river  steamer 
packed  with  reservists, 
and  started  the  long 
river  journey  down  the 
Irtish  to  Semipalatinsk 
and  Omsk.  The  cabins  of 
the  boat  were  occupied  by 
officers,  the  deck  by  the 
soldiers — and  civil  pas¬ 
sengers  of  whatever  de¬ 
scription  were  put  in  the 
holds  with  the  cargo,  the 
men  fore,  the  women  aft. 
Doctors,  peasants,  engi- 
n  e  e  r  s  ,  fishermen,  civil 
servants,  farmers,  found 
themselves,  cheek  by 
cheek  and  knee  by  knee, 
trying  to  sleep  on  sacks 
of  rye  and  trusses  of 
hay.  But  there  was  no 
grumbling;  everyone  understood  that  it  was  “soldiers 
first.” 

We  stayed  all  night  at  Ust  Kammenygorsk.  There 
was  a  hurricane  of  wind  and  drenching  rain. 

No  one  on  the  ship  slept,  but  all  sat  and  looked 
serious  while  soldiers  stood  about  in  their  cloaks 
and  the  pale  lights  of  the  ship  shimmered  on  black 
bayonets. 

Next  morning  we  were  played  off  by  a  military  band. 
There  was  a  crowd  as  if  the  whole  female  population 
of  the  town  had  come  out  to  see  us  off,  and,  as  the  na¬ 
tional  anthem  was  played,  the  sobs  of  mothers  and 
wives  mingled  in  unison  ( Concluded  on  page  21) 
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BY  GRANTLAND  RICE 


The  1914  Campaign 

IN  THE  way  of  shocks,  upsets,  twists,  and  weird 
surprises,  1914,  as  a  sportive  year,  holds  the  record 
for  all  time. 

Never  before  in  one  brief  season  have  as  many 
champions  been  dethroned  and  as  many  “sure  win¬ 
ners”  been  beaten  to  a  pulp  by  outsiders  in  the  betting. 

Only  look  back  at  the  wreckage  along  the  season’s 
highway.  In  tennis,  Brookes  and  Wilding  were  over¬ 
thrown  by  McLoughlin,  who  was  beaten  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  title  by  Williams,  who,  in  turn,  lost  the  collegiate 
title  to  George  Church.  In  golf,  Ouimet  lost  his  open 
title  to  Hagen,  and  Travers  lost  his  amateur  crown  to 
Ouimet.  In  baseball,  the  Giants,  three-time  winners, 
were  beaten  by  the  Braves  of  tail-end  tradition,  who 
then  proceeded  to  beat  the  great  Athletics  four  times 
in  four  days,  closing  out  the  shortest  series  ever  held. 
In  the  ring,  Ritchie,  an  American,  lost  the  lightweight 
title  to  an  Englishman  after  England  had  waited 
nineteen  years. 

The  Big  Four  of  American  polodom  fell  at  last 
before  England’s  rush,  while  America  in  turn,  through 
the  Harvard  crew,  cracked  tradition  by  winning  at 
Henley  in  the  battle  of  oars.  In  football,  Haughton 
and  Harvard  retained  the  Crimson  supremacy  in  the 
East,  but  in  the  Middle  West  Illinois  overturned  the 
Conference  Big  Three — Chicago,  Minnesota,  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  In  baseball,  the  eternal  Tyrus  again  led  both 
leagues  at  bat,  but  those  who  suffered  heavy  reverses 
were  Mathewson,  Johnson,  Wagner,  I.ajoie,  and  many 
other  veterans  from  past  years  of  glory. 

The  upsetting  of  so  many  old  champions  and  the 
installation  of  so  many  newcomers  to  the  far  heights 
should  start  1915  off  with  a  rush.  The  ex-clmmps  will 
drive  back  in  a  body  to  regain  the  ramparts  they  have 
lost.  And  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  many  of  the 
new  champs  have  the  stuff  to  offer  winning  resistance. 
It  is  often  harder  to  hold  the  top  than  to  win  it.  And 
it  will  be  interesting  to  see  also  just  how  longTy  Cobb 
and  Percy  Haughton  can  travel  before  they  are  at 
last  beaten  back  by  new  adventurers  after  fame. 

The  Year  Beyond 

We've  skidded  along  and  ice’ve  stalled  and  quit; 

We  have  bungled  the  job — and  have  called  it  Fate; 
We've  made  ten  errors  to  each  clean  hit 
As  Old  Doe  Time  kept  cutting  the  plate; 

With  the  goal  ahead  we  have  looked  behind 
Or  pilced  along  with  but  half  a  heart; 

We’ve  lost  the  track  inhere  we  charged  in  blind, 
But — here's  a  chance  for  another  start. 

We’ve  got  our  bumps  where  it  hurt  the  most 
As  we  dug  for  the  Grand  Old  Alibi; 

Or  we’ve  charged  head  down  through  the  broken  host 
With  never  a  turn  for  an  old  pal’s  erg; 

We’ve  floundered  through  many  a  boggy  stew 
But  Old  Doc  Tcmpus  has  done  his  part, 

He  has  slipped  us  a  leaf  that  is  clean  and  new, 

So  here’s  a  chance  for  another  start. 

McGraw  and  Mack 

cGRAW  of  the  Giants  arrayed  a  powerful  pen¬ 
nant  machine  in  1905.  In  1906  it  crumpled 
around  him,  and  he  needed  six  years  to  build  another. 
In  1911  the  Giant  leader  finally  started  another  win¬ 
ning  legion  under  way  for  a  three-year  run. 

Mack,  too,  had  a  pennant  winner  in  1905.  In  1906 
he  also  watched  his  machine  buckle  up,  and  five  years 
were  needed  to  build  a  new  and  victorious  battalion. 

There  were  strong  signs  this  last  season  that  both 
the  Giants  and  the  Athletics  were  skid¬ 
ding  again,  ready  for  another  dismem¬ 
berment.  The  first  were  beaten  in  their 
pennant  fight — the  others  were  over¬ 
thrown  in  their  world  championship 
stand.  So  both  Mack  and  McGraw  are 
planning  to  infuse  new  blood  into  their 
casts  for  next  April’s  start.  Both  will 
have  the  strongest  sort  of  competition, 
as  Boston  alone  can  furnish  two  power¬ 
ful  machines,  and  there  are  other  rivals 
on  the  way  again.  The  two  veteran 
leaders  have  both  shown  they  could  meet 
defeat  and  rebuild,  hut  six  years  is  a 
long  time  to  wait  after  one  has  subsisted 
for  many  seasons  on  the  succulent  diet 
of  Fame.  It  will  be  more  than  interest¬ 
ing  to  see  what  the  two  Macs  can  do  in 
their  second  start  from  the  rut. 


Fable 

NCE  upon  an  occasion  a  monster  meeting  of  mag¬ 
nates  and  ball  players  was  assembled.  This 
meeting  was  not  called  to  protect  the  interests  of 
club  owners  nor  of  players,  hut  for  the  general  benefit 
of  an  army  of  10.000.000  fans — the  taxpayers  at  the 
turnstiles. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  see  that  the  main 
desires  of  these  10,000,000  salary  providers  should  be 
met  as  far  as  possible. 

Moral — the  year  2986  is  a  long  way  off. 

The  Amateur  and  the  Pro. 

HAT  Are  We  to  Do  with  Our  Amateurs?”  is 
the  title  of  a  spicy  little  chapter  to  be  opened 
up  for  1915’s  perusal  in  the  spicy  Library  of  Sport. 
Just  how  far  an  amateur  is  to  be  permitted  to  wander 
in  his  pursuit  of  the  precious  dollar  is  one  of  the 
most  intricate  problems  that  those  who  control  the 
Game  have  ever  known.  For  there  seems  to  be  no 
answer  that  is  sufficient  and  final  and  fair. 

For  example,  we  have  had  some  eminent  football 
players  who  have  made  from  $800  to  $1,200  in  a 
season  writing  football.  Were  they  paid  this  money 
as  writers — or  as  football  players?  The  answer  is 
simple.  Yet  many  students,  unknown  to  athletic  fame, 
write  for  newspapers  and  draw  fair  compensation  for 
the  same.  Who  is  to  draw  the  line? 

There  are  a  number  of  amateur  golfers  who  make 
at  least  $500  or  perhaps  $1,000  a  year  “on  the 
side”  in  various  ways  attached  to  golf.  Yet  they 
compete  for  no  money  prizes  nor  are  they  paid  for 
instruction.  Golf  isn’t  their  livelihood — but  it  fur¬ 
nishes  them  a  livelier  financialhood  than  they  would 
otherwise  enjoy. 

Money,  with  the  pro.,  is  the  main  issue.  Money, 
with  •  many  of  our  ama¬ 
teurs,  is  merely  a  side 
issue — but  in  many  cases 
a  most  material  one. 

If  we  go  too  far,  we  will 
turn  our  games  over  to 
the  rich  in  the  amateur 
field. 

If  we  don’t  go  far 
enough,  there  will  soon  be 
no  cleanly  separated  ama¬ 
teur  field.  The  dividing 
line  is  a  trifle  indistinct. 

Everyone  knows  that  a  lot 
of  our  amateurs  are  making  quite  a  little  money  out  of 
their  different  games,  in  one  way  or  another.  But  there 
is  still  a  question  as  to  how  much  real  harm  comes 
from  this — if  any  harm  at  all.  And  a  still  greater 
question,  if  there  is  harm,  as  to  how  the  issue  shall 
be  handled  in  exactly  the  proper  way. 

In  the  burning  words  of  the  immortal  Lycurgus : 
“You  can  frisk  us  for  the  answer.” 

The  Sporting  Capital 

ASHINGTON,  I).  C.,  may  be  the  capital  of  this 
more  or  less  energetic  nation.  But  it’s  sporting 
capital  is  now  located  at  Boston,  Mass. 

This  season  alone  Boston  has  won  the  baseball  cham¬ 
pionship,  the  football  championship,  and  the  amateur 
golf  championship.  In  the  last  three  years  she  has 
won  three  football  championships,  two  world  series 
championships,  the  open  golf  championship,  and  the 
amateur  golf  crown. 

In  this  new  sporting  capital  the  cabinet  in  the 
main  is  composed  of  George  Stallings,  Percy  Haugh¬ 
ton,  and  Francis  Ouimet.  Which,  for  combined  effi¬ 
ciency,  is  just  a  trifle  better  than  any  that  Washing¬ 
ton  has  ever  known.  In  the  last  three  years  Bos¬ 
ton  entries  have  beaten  the  Giants, 
Athletics,  Yale.  Princeton,  Michigan. 
Travers.  Vardon,  and  Ray.  If  any 
others  desire  to  be  accommodated, 
they  know  where  they  can 
apply. 

Asking  Another  Why 

1T7HY  should  we  expect  Europe  to 
VV  establish  peace  from  her  wars 
when  over  here  we  are  unable  to  es¬ 
tablish  peace  even  in  our  greatest 
amusement  and  entertainment — base¬ 
ball?  Europe  is  bad  enough,  but  we 
are  unable  to  establish  peace  even 
in  our  play. 


The  Little  Land  of  Play 

Here  let  the  sunshine  linger — 

The  softest  south  wind  stay; 

No  shadow  gather  over 
Life’s  Little  Land  of  Play ; 

No  sin  nor  sorrow  reach  them — 

No  storm  that  rushes  by 
Leave  for  the  dreamers  guarded  there 
The  echo  of  a  sigh. 

Give  them  the  breath  of  morning 
When  spring’s  first  zephyr  blows 
To  paint  upon  each  pallid  cheek 
The  crimson  of  the  rose; 

Wee  lips  as  pink  as  starlight, 

Bright  eyes  that  see  no  pain, 

A*  tender  as  the  violets, 

Blue  wet  in  April's  rain. 

Give  them  to  know  life's  music 
Beyond  the  driving  years; 

Too  young  to  know  the  meaning 
Of  heartaches  and  of  tears; 

And  when  the  twilight  gathers 
By  valley,  hill,  and  stream, 

Give  them  across  the  darkness 
God’s  sweetest  dream  to  dream. 

The  Spotlight  and  the  Long  Road 

FAME  ill  sport  is  too  often  a  gaudy  dwelling  built 
upon  a  foundation  of  sand.  And  the  average  non- 
combatant  often  has  queer  ideas  of  what  constitutes 
real  worth.  Through  the  campaign  of  1914  the  most 
valuable  ball  player  in  America  for  154  games — the  long 
route — was  Edwrard  T.  Collins  of  Millerton,  N.  Y., 
and  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Collins  led  all  infielders  in  bat¬ 
ting  and  he  led  all  major- 
league  ball  players  in 
runs  scored,  runs  driven 
in,  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  was  the  brightest  de¬ 
fensive  star  in  balldom’s 
sky.  Then,  in  a  short 
four-game  series  for  the 
world  championship,  Col¬ 
lins’s  team  is  beaten,  and 
he  does  only  fair  work. 
Zip — and  the  spotlight  is 
immediately  shifted  from 
Collins  to  Hank  Gowdy 
and  others  who  were  not  within  forty  leagues  of  the 
Mackian  luminary  over  the  long  road — the  distance 
that  completes  the  ultimate  test. 

Any  fair,  average  ball  player  may  be  a  radiant 
wonder  in  a  four  or  a  six-game  series.  In  this  same 
series  any  star  may  be  a  quince  of  magnitude.  But 
only  a  great  ball  player  can  operate  a  leading  role 
from  April  through  mid  October.  Yet  the  average 
ball  player  who  stars  in  a  few  World  Series  games  is 
awarded  the  chaplet  of  olive  through  the  Winter 
League,  while  the  154-games  star  is  forgotten. 

Fame  gathered  beneath  the  shifting  glow  of  the 
elusive  spotlight  is  well  enough.  But  fame  won  over 
the  long  road  should  have  a  triple  call  over  the  other, 
which  it  very  often  does  not. 

The  Lana  of  Par 

There  are  days  when  my  drives  wing  far, 

When  my  iron  shots  clear  the  rut; 

But  then  when  I  get  on  the  green  in  two 
I  putt  and  I  putt  and  1  putt. 

There  are  days  when  my  chip  shots  roll 
Like  a  Vardan’s  to  the  pin, 

But  I’ve  missed  my  drive  and  I've  taken  six 
At  last  when  the  putt  drops  in. 

There  are  days  when  my  putts  run  true 
And  straight  to  the  waiting  hole; 

But  these  are  the  days  when  my  mashie  shots 
Have  shattered  my  aching  soul. 

Oh,  gods  of  the  golfer’s  realm, 

Over  the  bunkered,  heather, 

When  is  the  day  to  come  when  I 
Hook  three  fine  shots  together? 

From  over  the  mystic  seas 
The  answer  clears  the  foam — 

“On  the  day  Ft.  Peter  turns  the  key 
And  Heaven  calls  you  home.’’ 
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SKETCHES  BY  RODNEY  THOMSON 


HOW  THE  A UTOMOBILE  BUSINESS  PERFORMED  AS  RESCUER 

DURING  THE  DARK  DAYS  OF  1914 


I  HOPE  the  reader  who  is  about 
to  venture  cautiously  into  this 
article  is  a  patient  man  and  of  an 
obliging  disposition — patient,  because  I  wish  to  ap¬ 
proach  my  subject  in  a  strategic  and  stealthy  manner 
from  the  rear;  obliging,  because  I  am  going  to  ask 
him  to  leave  the  altogether  fascinating  and  surprising 
present  and  go  back  with  me  fifteen  years,  to  the  time 
when  men  lugged  goods  around  laboriously  in  drays 
and  hired  a  horse  and  buggy  from  the  local  livery¬ 
man  when  they  wished  to  go  out  into  the  bosom  of  a 
beautiful  Sunday  afternoon  and  enjoy  nature. 

Assuming  that  we  have  now  retreated  into  1S99,  I 
wish  to  lead  the  way  to  an  automobile  factory.  Almost 
any  one  of  them  will  do  for  our  purpose.  They  were 
much  alike.  At  the  moment  of  our  entrance  the  presi¬ 
dent  is  standing  in  consultation  with  the  superintend¬ 
ent  over  a  half  finished  machine. 

“Darn  that  machine,”  says  the  superintendent,  bit¬ 
terly.  “Wish  we’d  never  started  it.  It’s  a  hoodoo. 
I’ve  always  thought  the  engine  was  too  light.  That 
old  piece  of  artesian-well  tubing  wasn’t  such  a  god¬ 
send  to  us  after  all.  It  made  fine  cylinders,  but  I 
simply  couldn’t  make  the  ends  compression  proof.” 

“We're  going  to  finish  this  one,  just  the  same,”  says 
the  president,  “if  it  takes  all  year  and  I  have  to  go 
back  to  the  boiler  works  to  earn  enough  money  to  pay 
for  material.  If  it  works,  Andrews  and  McManus  and 
Simms  will  all  give  us  orders  for  next  year.” 

“She’s  bound  to  work,”  says  the  superintendent. 
“And  our  new  plan’s  right.  The  one-cylinder  upright 
engine  in  front  of  the  dash  is  the  correct  principle.  If 
we  only  had  $5,000 !” 

“We  could  buyT  material  for  ten  cars  at  a  time,” 
says  the  president. 

“That’s  the  only  way  to  build  ’em,”  says  the  superin¬ 
tendent  eagerly.  “This  building  a  different  design 
every  time  is  no  good.  If  we  could  lay  ten  automo¬ 
biles  down  at  once  and,  just  run  them  through, 
wouldn’t  it  wake  ’em  up  !” 

“Some  day  they’ll  he  building  automobiles  in  hun¬ 
dred  lots!”  says  the  president  dreamily. 

“In  ten  years  from  now  there’ll  be  a  thousand  auto¬ 
mobiles  in  Iowa,”  adds  the  superintendent.  And  then 
they  forget  the  care-scarred  present  and  soar  happily 
off  once  more  into  dreamland.  .  .  . 

So  much  for  the  footsore  and  harness-littered  past. 
Let  us  return  now  to  the  gloomy  days  of  last  summer, 
when  political  exigencies  and  general  timidity  had 
been  getting  in  their  deadliest  work. 

We  are  entering  another  factory — a  hardware  fac¬ 
tory  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  a  big  one  this  time, 
stretching  for  a  block  along  the  railroad  line.  It  has 
a  young  forest  of  chimneys,  stacks,  and  cupolas.  A 
thousand  men  are  leaving  its  gates  for  home  and 
supper.  They  are  cheerful  and  happy,  for  they  are 
working,  while  across  the  street  three  watchmen  form 
the  pay  roll  of  an  even  larger  concern.  But  the  presi¬ 


dent  hasn’t  quit  work.  Neither  has  the  sales  manager. 
They  are  sitting  in  the  latter’s  office  facing  the  problem 
of  keeping  the  factory  going  another  week. 

“We  can’t  run  much  longer  at  this  rate,”  says  the 
president;  “that's  certain.  If  we  keep  the  full  force 
on  next  week  we’ll  have  to  let  a  big  bunch  off  the  week 
after.  What  has  Benson  to  say?” 

“Smallest  order  he’s  turned  in  yet,”  says  the  sales 
manager  gloomily.  “Says  the  way  they  talk  in  Chicago 
you’d  think  there  never  was  going  to  be  another  house 
built.  It’s  just  as  bad  in  St.  Louis.  Peterson  wires 
me  he’s  coming  in.  Says  he  can’t  conscientiously  waste 
the  company’s  money  traveling  in  the  South.  Every¬ 
one  is  fighting  for  the  rear  seat  in  the  cyclone  cellar.” 

“My,  but  I  hate  to  turn  off  500  men  just  now,”  says 
the  president.  “I'd  hoped  we  could  wiggle  along  after 
election.  Hello — •”  He  has  taken  down  the  receiver 
of  the  telephone  which  had  been 
ringing.  It  is  a  long-distance  call. 

“Hello,  hello!  Who?  Oh,  San¬ 
derson?  Where  the  deuce — De¬ 
troit?  What  are  you  wasting 
long-distance  tolls — what?  The 
Ajax  order?  Got  it?  Bully  boy! 

What  price?  Oh,  that’s  good ! 

One  hundred  thousand,  you  say? 

Fine !  What’s  that  ?  Good  again  ! 

They  do?  Well,  make  them  the 
price.  Get  it.  Understand  me? 

Get  it.  Call  me  again  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Treat  yourself  to  a  good  show 
to-night.  Good-by.” 

The  president  puts  the  receiver 
softly  on  the  hook  and,  getting  up. 
he  executes  a  war  dance  of  tri¬ 
umph  around  the  table. 

“Talk  about  lifeboats  in  time  of 
trouble !”  he  chortles.  “Sander¬ 
son  has  landed  the  Ajax  people  for 
100.000  door  handles.” 

“Wow !”  shouts  the  sales  mana¬ 
ger.  “Oh,  you  brass  foundry !” 

“To-morrow  he’ll  close  with  them 
on  priming  cups  and  brackets.” 

“Saved  !”  shouts  the  sales  mana¬ 
ger.  “Another  week  full  time.” 

“And  he  says  we’ve  got  a  bully  chance  for  their  filler 
cap  order.  They  like  it  and  if  we’ll  shade  the  price  a 
little — ” 

“Won’t  we,  though,”  chuckles  the  sales  manager — 
“How  many?  Twenty-five  thousand?” 

“Yep.  Gosh,  hut  I’m  glad  to  get  that  business.  And 
Sanderson  just  went  over  on  a  chance.  They  were  all 
bought,  he  says,  but  had  held  off  on  this  stuff.” 

“Say,”  says  the  sales  manager,  getting  up.  “What 
did  we  do  for  business  before  the  automobile  came?” 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  automobile  was  a  curiosity. 
The  whole  industry  wasn’t  as  important  to  labor  or 
finance  as  the  business  of  assembling  shoe  buttons.  To¬ 
day  the  mere  drippings  from  the  automobile  industry 
support  huge  factories  in  prosperity.  More  than  one 
city  has  doubled  its  population  because  it  builds  trifles 
and  knieknacks  to  sell  to  automobile  factories,  and  the 
most  wonderful  growth  of  the  last  census  was  recorded 
by  the  city  which  was  astute  enough  to  gather  in  the 
automobile  factories  when  they  were  young  and  stag¬ 
gering  and  plant  them  on  the  cornfields  outside  of  town 
with  plenty  of  room  in  which  to  grow.  What  has 
caused  this  wonderful  change? 


Back  of  them  all  we  have  the  orig¬ 
inal  producers,  the  diggers  in 
the  iron  mines,  the  cowboys 
of  Texas,  the  lumber  men 


Multiplication.  Mere  multipli¬ 
cation.  A  simple  little  trick  of 
mathematics  know  n  by  every 
schoolboy.  The  careworn  mechanic  of  fifteen  years 
ago  who  built  an  asthmatic  disturbance  out  of  boiler 
iron,  old  well  tubing,  pipe  fittings,  buggy  wheels, 
and  other  fragments,  has  been 
turned  into  the  president  of  an 
automobile  factory  which  con¬ 
sumes  a  windstorm  each  day  to 
inflate  the  tires  on  its  new  cars 
— by  multiplication.  Fifteen 
years  ago  the  prosperous  brass- 
fittings  manufacturer  laughed 
at  the  grimy  crank  who  wanted 
credit  for  two  priming  cups  so 
that  he  could  finish  his  annual 
output  of  one  automobile.  To-day 
the  same  brass-fittings  manu¬ 
facturer  gets  an  order  from  the 
crank  of  fifteen  years  ago  for 
100,000  priming  cups  and  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  exclaims : 
“We’re  saved.  Now  the  factory 
can  run  another  week.” 

An  automobile  by  itself  is  an 
important  and  somewhat  awe¬ 
some  object.  It  is  the  largest 
and  most  costly  purchase  that 
can  be  made  by  a  citizen  out¬ 
side  of  the  financially  distended 
class.  It  represents  more  than 
an  average  year’s  income.  One 
automobile  is  about  as  much  as 
most  of  us  can  admire,  assimi¬ 
late,  or  understand.  But  in  or¬ 
der  to  discover  the  effect  of  the 
automobile  upon  American  busi¬ 
ness,  you  have  to  multiply  one 
automobile  by  500.000 — the  num¬ 
ber  built  and  sold  last  year. 

Verily,  multiplication  is  a 
wonder-worker.  You  can’t  mul¬ 
tiply  anything  by  500.000  with¬ 
out  being  impressed  by  the 
result.  There  is  that  little  cel¬ 
luloid  window  in  the  back  of 
the  top  through  which  you  gaze 
so  joyously  at  the  car  which 
you  have  just  passed.  Throughout  New  Jersey  fac¬ 
tories  have  grown  up  to  supply  the  celluloid  sheets 
used  in  the  automobile  business.  Nothing  is  less  im¬ 
posing  than  an  upholstery  button — the  round,  leather- 
covered  kind  which  infests  the  back  and  sides  of  a 
tonneau.  But  by  the  time  you  have  finished  multiply¬ 
ing  that  upholstery  button  it  looks  like  the  United 
Mosquitoes  of  America.  By  the  time  you  have  multi¬ 
plied  the  most  insignificant  thing  on  an  automobile  by 
500,000  there  is  enough  of  it  to  keep  a  factory  busy— 
and  the  mere  business  of  manufacturing  automobiles 
is  the  least  important  of  the  industry.  The  automobile 
builders  are  doing  a  mighty  impressive  little  business. 
They  produce,  roughly  estimated,  about  $500,000,000 
worth  of  cars  a  year— the  average  value  of  each  car 
produced,  according  to  late  estimates,  being  $9S0.  But 
for  all  that,  the  automobile  factory  isn’t  the  really 
important  part  of  automobile  building. 

I  was  allowed  to  look  over  the  purchasing  account 
of  a  Detroit  factory  recently.  It  produced  last  year 
about  7,500  high-grade  cars.  Its  factory  expense  was 
$2,800,000.  It  has  a  huge  plant,  employs  several  thou¬ 
sand  men  and  spends  much  more  proportionately  on 
labor  than  the  makers  of  cheaper  cars  with  a  larger 
output.  Out  of  this  company’s  product,  valued  at 
about  $15,000,000,  the  factory  itself  expended  $2,800.- 
000.  As  for  the  rest,  the  cost  sheets  ran  as  follows : 

“Malleable  iron  and  steel  castings,  frames,  steel 
stampings,  drop  forgings,  and  nickel  forgings — $1,- 
7S0.750.” 

That  meant  that  in  addition  to  the  employment  of 
all  its  own  men  this  factory  was  helping  out  the  iron, 
steel,  and  nickel  business  $1,780,750  worth  each  year. 

There  was  another  set  of  items  lumped  carelessly  to¬ 
gether.  “Tires,  wheels,  bodies,  etc.,  $1,255,155.”  Over 
in  Akron,  Ohio,  a  city  of  80,000  where  every  other  fam¬ 
ily  offers  ui>  prayers  each  night  for  the  continued  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  automobile  business,  they  had  to  build 
.”,0,000  tires  for  this  factory  last  year.  Somewhere  else 
a  lot  of  jobless  wheelwrights  got  steady  work  at  the 
factory  which  used  ( Concluded  on  page  22) 


“Some  day  they’ll  be 
building  automobiles  in  hun¬ 
dred  lots!”  says  the  president  dreamily 
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Mobilizing  the  Cossacks 

( Concluded  from  page  18) 


with  the  music  as  we  beat  the  water 
into  foam  and  steamed  away. 

All  the  way  to  Semipalatinsk  the 
women  came  out  from  the  villages  and 
lined  the  riverside  to  see  us — not  to  sell 
tilings  as  in  time  of  peace,  but  to  give. 
We  stopped  nowhere,  but  came  gently 
alongside  the  village  landing  places,  and 
as  we  did  so  the  women  flung  aboard 
their  gifts  to  the  soldiers — five-pound 
loaves,  cucumbers,  red  melons,  cooked 
fish — crying  and  shouting  the  while. 
Many  loaves  and  fishes  had  adventurous 
passages  in  their  flight  from  the  shore 
to  the  boat.  How  good  that  this  per¬ 
sonal  sort  of  charity  is  still  deep  in 
Russia,  not  dried  up.  In  the  old  days, 
when  the  Siberian  prisoners  were 
marched  from  village  to  village  to  the 
mines,  the  population  of  the  villages 
used  to  turn  out  and  befriend  them  in 
just  such  a  way.  To-day  I  read  in  the 
Russian  newspaper  how  the  people  of 
the  towns  wait  at  the  stations  for  the 
ambulance  trains  and  carry  their  gifts 
to  the  captive  and  wounded — personally. 
Even  to  the  German  prisoners  of  war. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  feasting 
and  merriment  on  the  boat,  though  no 
vodka  or  beer.  The  stove  in  the  general 
kitchen  was  always  covered  with  pots, 
and  in  the  pots  fish,  eggs,  chickens, 
mutton. 

There  was  eating  and  talking  and 
music  and  dancing.  When,  at  Semi¬ 
palatinsk,  we  were  transferred  to  the 
much  larger  steamer,  Andrew  the  First 
Vailed,  there  was  dancing  all  night. 

On  the  deck  of  Andrew  the  First 
Called  we  had  a  thousand  passengers, 
half  of  whom  were  reservists,  the  other 
half  a  medley  of  delayed  Siberian  passen¬ 
gers,  Chinamen  on  the  way  to  Peking, 
Chinese  Tartars,  Siberian  Tartars,  gangs 
of  laborers,  colonists,  school-teachers 
going  home  from  their  holidays  in  the 
Altai,  students  going  to  the  universities 
whose  term  opens  in  September,  a  party 
of  Caucasian  pioneers  returning  to  Ala- 
gir  near  Vladikavkaz;  five  Ossetine 
tribesmen  who  had  been,  strange  to  say. 
in  Canada  and  who  spoke  broken  English 
and  were  of  opinion  that  Siberia  was 
“no  good  country” ;  a  family  of  Ziriam 
going  back  to  their  home  on  the  Petchora. 
In  every  corner  and  on  every  table  rolled 
canteloupes  and  mushmelons,  giving 
colors  of  gold  and  emerald  to  the  mo¬ 
notony  of  Siberian  rags.  We  w'ere  a  long¬ 
haired,  nonshaven  lot  of  people.  I  my¬ 


self  had  a  month’s  hair  on  my  face.  We 
were  in  bark  boots,  in  jack  boots,  in  bare 
and  dirty  feet.  We  had  many  “hares” 
aboard — ticketless  passengers,  tramps, 
tatterdemalions,  men  of  the  runaway  con¬ 
vict  type,  beggars,  thieves.  I  lay  in  the 
midst  of  it  all  and  slept  not.  An  orches¬ 
tra  was  formed  of  two  men  with  con¬ 
certinas,  three  with  fiddles,  and  one  with 
a  mouth  organ,  and  even  at  three  in  the 
morning  the  musicians  were  surrounded 
by  a  great  crowd,  some  on  sacks,  some  on 
benches  and  tables,  some  hanging  on 
from  above,  cheering,  shouting,  singing, 
as  men  couples  went  through  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  dumb  show  of  the  popular 
dances,  coming  toward  one  another  or 
retiring,  averting  their  faces,  shrugging 
their  shoulders,  huncldng  their  backs, 
slipping  down  and  dancing,  as  it  were, 
on  hips  and  heels,  springing  up  again, 
kissing  one  another  on  the  lips — 

Besides  myself,  there  was  another 
Englishman  on  board,  a  mining  expert 
who  had  come  down  from  one  of  the 
mines  that  used  to  be  worked  by  the  con¬ 
victs,  but  which  a  British  company  hopes 
to  make  more  profit  from.  A  Russian 
officer,  learning  that  we  were  English, 
lifted  his  hat  to  ns. 

What  animation  there  was  at  Omsk, 
soldiers  galloping  about  or  leading 
horses  to  and  from  the  river,  great  com¬ 
panies  of  reservists  in  rags,  companies 
in  new  attire  and  with  new  rifles,  free 
dining  places  for  reservists’  families, 
squads  of  men  drilling  on  the  sands,  and 
train  after  train  packed  with  soldiers,  all 
the  red  Siberian  goods  trucks  emptied  of 
the  merchandise  of  peace  and  full  of  guns, 
saddles,  oats,  liay,  laden  with  military 
carts  and  wagons,  with  soldiers  and 
horses. 

I  was  appreciably  nearer  the  war,  but 
still  far  away.  The  railway  line  was 
blocked  for  passenger  service,  and  it 
was  only  in  the  slowest,  slowest  manner 
I  made  the  two-thousand-mile  journey 
west  to  Moscow,  passing  through  the  end¬ 
less  forests  of  Tobolsk,  Perm,  Viatka. 
Kostroma,  Vologda,  tasting  the  sodden 
stillness  of  the  pine  woods,  picking  up 
little  contingents  of  reservists  at  village 
stations,  listening  to  the  sobbing  of 
women  saying  good-by,  watching  military 
goods  trains  go  past  us,  waiting  hours, 
waiting  whole  nights  to  go  on.  The  only 
diversion  the  telegrams  for  sale  at  the 
railway  stations,  the  news  of  the  doings 
of  the  armies. 


His  Heart  in  His  Feet 

(  Concluded  from  page  1 1 ) 


Althea  flung  her  arms  about  him,  much 
to  the  amazement  of  a  sweet-faced,  gray¬ 
haired  lady  of  sixty,  who,  with  puffs  dis¬ 
arranged,  was  just  returning  from  a 
twenty  minutes’  romp  in  the  maxixe. 

“You’re  not  going  to  remain  a  stupid, 
foolish  sort  of  parent  who  went  out  of 
date  with  Mary  Jane  Holmes!  Because 
if  you  do,  dear.  I’ll  simply  have  to  do 
without  you!  Don’t  make  me!”  she 
whispered  just  like  the  little  Althea  who 
in  the  early  days  of  his  widowerhood  he 
had  himself  put  to  bed. 

They  looked  down  on  Tom,  who  was 
dancing  now  with  a  well-known  leader  of 
society. 

“Tell  me  about  that  scoundrel,”  he  said 
in  a  thick,  sullen,  and  yet  yielding  tone. 

“Oh,  I’ll  tell  you  of  that  lion  heart !” 
said  Althea  with  such  love  it  somehow 
shook  the  old  man’s  heart  and  made  him 
look  sharply  at  her.  “For  nearly  a  year 
Tom  has  been  privately  teaching  the  new 
dances.  That’s  what  he  was  doing  at 
Newport  this  summer.  He’s  kept  it  up 
all  this  autumn.  At  last  this  place  was 
offered  him — fifty  dollars  a  night.  Re¬ 
fuse  it?  He  grabbed  it !  Poor  dear,  he’s 
nearly  worn  out.  But  the  end’s  in  sight. 
So  dad,  if  you  won’t  be  sweet — and  I 
know  you  will ! — we’ll  have  enough  after 
Tom  is  graduated  to  go  to  the  Surrey 
cottage — he  to  write  his  plays  there — and 
I  to  keep  his  house  and  be  his  wife  and 
helper.  Now — ”  said  Althea  softly  but 
with  a  conclusiveness  that  had  a  touch 
of  eternity  in  it;  “that’s  all  there  is 
to  it !” 

“I  guess  I’m  out  of  date,”  said  Mr. 
Pevvin,  and  he  stood  up.  “You  win ! 
Now  I’ll  go  down  and  make  that  young 
man  stop  that  infernal  twirling.  If  I’ve 
got  to  stand  him  for  life  then  he’ll  cut 
out  this  dancing.  He’ll  walk  in  future, 
like  a  human  biped — not  hop  like  a  toad.” 

His  look  had  fury  in  it  as  he  went 
after  Tom,  and  happiness  sang  in 
Althea’s  heart.  She  hung  over  the  rail, 
watching,  until  the  radiant  moment  when 


her  lover’s  young,  worn  face  with  its 
dauntless  smile  looked  up  at  her. 

She  saw  her  father  speak  to  Tom — but 
briefly.  The  tango  had  suddenly  com¬ 
menced  and  its  first  strains  were  as  ir¬ 
resistible  as  the  music  of  the  Pied  Piper 
to  the  streams  of  wonder-struck  chil¬ 
dren.  After  the  briefest  pause  it  hooked 
Mr.  Pevvin,  together  with  one  of 
Althea’s  Boston  girl  friends,  into  its 
seductive  lilt.  The  picture  was  presented 
of  a  corpulent,  dignified  gentleman  pos¬ 
ing  airily  on  one  toe  like  a  huge  canary, 
after  which  he  slid  a  bit,  then  made  a 
right  angle  of  his  leg  so  that  his  knee 
cap  almost  touched  the  floor. 

And  the  wonder  was  that  he  could  do 
it !  He  threw  a  shame-faced  glance  up  at 
Althea,  but  not  for  a  second  did  he  falter. 
She  knew  he  could  not.  The  music  would 
not  let  him.  That  was  a  way  it  had. 

Tom  came  up  for  her.  He  was  too 
tired  to  talk,  but  they  danced  into  a  leafy 
corner  that  he  knew  about.  There  they 
sat  down,  brains  quiet,  feet  quiet,  but 
hearts  beating  hard,  while  their  arms 
slipped  about  each  other  and  the  music 
that  had  made  their  happiness  possible 
went  on — throbbing,  laughing,  purring — 
holding  its  followers  by  its  witchery. 

“Ah,  Tom,”  said  Althea,  “how  you’ve 
fought  for  me !  Long  ago  knights  slashed 
for  love  with  naked  swords.  You’ve  danced 
for  it.  And  it’s  just  the  same  thing!” 

“Right-oil !”  said  tired,  happy  Tom. 
“You  have  to  take  your  time  as  you  find 
it.  I’m  a  knight-errant  of  to-day.  I’d 
rather  have  broken  a  lance  for  you — and 
it  would  have  been  a  good  sight  easier, 
let  me  tell  you.  But,  as  the  world  after 
centuries  of  apathy  made  up  its  mind  it 
wanted  to  dance,  I  had  to  help  along 
that  way,  no  sword  in  my  hand,  but  my 
heart  in  my  feet.  Every  one-step  meant 
- — you.  Every  heel  pat  in  the  maxixe 
meant  the  Surrey  cottage  and  the  poppy 
garden.”  He  gave  his  undimmed,  in¬ 
vincible  grin.  “But  you  watch  me  sit 
for  the  next  five  years !” 


Ole  Time’s  got  down  his  year  book 
An’  he’s  turnin’  pages  fast, 

An’  on  each  he  writes  our  record, 

As  it  goes  a-whirlin ’  past. 

So  let’s  make  each  day  a  “New  Years 
An’  resolve  the  world  shall  be 
A  little  bit  the  brighter 
For  a-knowin ’  you  an’  me. 

May  our  ev’nin ’  pipes  be  sweeter 
For  some  word  o’  cheer  we’ve  spoke 
An’  the  mem’ry  of  some  kindness 
Add  a  fragrance  to  the  smoke. 


RESOLVED: — that  today  and 

«.  tomorrow  and  all  the  tomorrows 
after,  the  cheer  of  our  morning  pipes 
shall  go  with  us  throughout  the  day: — 

that  our  good  will  towards  our 
fellow  men  be  as  the  friendliness 
that  Mother  Nature  instilled  into  her 
favored  pipe  tobacco — Kentucky’s 

Burley  de  Luxe : — 

that  our  words  and  deeds  be  gentle 
as  the  aged-in-the-wood  mellowness  that 
VELVET,  The  Smoothest  Smoking  To¬ 
bacco,  puts  into  our  pipes  :  — 

and  that  the  inspira- 
tion  of  VELVET 

and  its  peace  and 
jT  I  FjL  comfort  be  in  our 

ml  fly  I flfyMi  “good  night”  pipes 

to  wish  us  “pleasant 
L.  dreams.” 


10c  Tins  5c  Metal-Lined  Bags 
One  Pound  Glass  Humidors 


— 
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THIS  is  the  back  of  a 
PARIS  GARTER  shield, 
showing  the  name  stamped 
on  it.  Whenever  you  buy 
garters  with  PARIS  on  the 
shield,  you  know  you  are 
getting  the  fullest  value  for 
the  25  or  50  cents  you  pay 
for  them. 

As  a  safeguard,  always  glance 
at  the  inside  of  the  garter  you 
buy,  so  as  to  be  sure  they’re 

PARIS  GARTERS.  This 

little  precaution  will  insure  you 
complete  garter  satisfaction. 

A.  Stein  &  Company 

Malm  Children’s  HICKORY  Garters 

Chicago  New  York 


PARIS 

1  GARTERS 

No  metal 
"can  touch  you 


First  Aid  to  Our  Injured  Industries 

( Concluded  from  page  20) 

factor  in  the  business  life  of  the  average 
American  community. 

It  will  doubtless  be  a  shock  to  the 
reader  who  has  perused  automobile  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  everything  from  religious 
to  sporting  publications  to  learn  that  the 
advertising  appropriation  of  the  average 
automobile  company  is  a  very  small  part 
of  its  expense.  The  greatest  company  in 
the  world  is  said  to  spend  three-fourths 
of  1  per  cent  of  its  annual  receipts  on 
advertising.  Another  company  has  laid 
out  214  per  cent  of  its  next  year’s  busi¬ 
ness  in  an  advertising  campaign.  But, 
again,  the  multiplying  legerdemain  trans¬ 
forms  these  modest  per  cents  into  enor¬ 
mous  sums  of  money.  The  company 
which  spends  2%  per  cent  has  appro¬ 
priated  $1,500,000.  Automobile  advertis¬ 
ing  has  helped  pay  the  cost  of  every 
newspaper  and  magazine  which  the 
American  public  reads. 

Take  it  by  and  large,  hither  and  yon, 
and  all  around,  that  $500,000,000  which 
the  automobile  factories  of  the  country 
kick  into  the  general  circulation  each 
year  has  been  a  mighty  contribution  to 
American  prosperity. 

“Is  that  all?”  you  ask,  rather  impa- 


30,000  hickor  y 
wheels,  each  one 
made  by  experts. 

There  were  many 

other  large  items  in  this  cost  account. 

The  electrical  goods  alone  amounted  to 
$500,000.  Pittsburgh,  Schenectady,  and 
St.  Louis  remove  their  hats  respectfully 
when  they  speak  of  the  automobile  busi¬ 
ness.  Screw  makers,  spring  makers,  and 
sheet-steel  rollers  drew  down  $310,000. 

Gasket  makers,  fiber  makers,  linoleum 
and  leather  manufacturers  got  $200,000. 

Manufacturers  of  top  material  got  $175,- 
000.  Radiator  builders  and  tool  makers 
got  $200,000.  Makers  of  ball  and  roller 
bearings  were  $350,000  richer  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Brass  and  aluminum  cast¬ 
ers  got  the  same  amount.  All  in  all,  in  its 
own  factory  this  one  company  contributed 
to  other  factories  throughout  the  United 
States  the  neat  little  sum  of  $5,197,7S7. 

It  kept  3,000  men  busy  in  Detroit  build¬ 
ing  automobiles — and  twice  as  many  busy 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  preparing 
the  material  for  them. 

The  industry  itself  employs  possibly 
125,000  men — two-thirds  of  them  being  in 
Detroit — and  in  value  of  goods  produced 
it  ranks  tenth  among  the  industries  of 
the  United  States — ahead  of  woolens,  to¬ 
bacco,  bread,  women’s  clothing,  and  blast 
furnaces.  But  to  keep  these  125,000  men 
busy  putting  automobiles  together  almost  tiently,  for  you  have  to  run  downtown 


three  times  as  many  men  are  employed 
in  other  industries.  The  producing  of  a 
thousand  trifles  in  500,000  lots  has  kept 
300,000  men  in  this  country  busy  in  the 
copper  mills,  the  brass  foundries,  the 
steel  mills,  the  leather  and  fabric  fac¬ 
tories,  the  plating  works,  the  pumice 


curate.  They  are 
only  underestimates 
for  next  year. 

To  resume.  The 
automobile  owner  calls  on  the  carpenter, 
the  brick  mason  and  the  cement-floor 
layer  and  contributes  $150  to  the  build¬ 
ing  business.  How  many  of  them  do  this 
each  year  I  do  not  know.  But  enough 
of  them  do  to  make  a  big  bulge  in  the 
building  permit  figures  of  every  city.  Mil¬ 
lions  get  started  toward  the  grocer  and 
shoe  dealer  via  the  garage-building  route. 

Perhaps  the  oil  kings  don’t  need  the 
automobile  business  but  “them  as  lias 
advertising.  Another  company  has  laid  gits,”  and  the  oil  kings  are  no  exception. 

They  have  gotten  so  much  business  that 
it  has  embarrassed  them.  No  one  can 
rightly  estimate  the  amount  of  gasoline 
and  lubricating  oil  consumed  in  the  auto¬ 
mobiles  of  the  country.  It  all  helps. 

One  hundred  thousand  men  make  their 
living  driving  commercial  vehicles.  That 
is  the  number  of  commercial  vehicles 
operating  at  present.  Another  175,000 
were  licensed  in  1014  to  drive  pleasure 
cars  for  hire.  The  number  of  garages 
listed  in  the  United  States  last  year  was 
15,000.  From  50.000  to  100,000  men  and 
boys  get  their  living  from  these  garages, 
though  in  a  way  this  is  a  duplication  of 
the  agent’s  list  mentioned  before,  since 
almost  all  garage  keepers  are  also  agents. 
But  wrhen  you  have  added  chauffeurs,  re¬ 
pair  men,  cleaners,  and  garage  keepers 
together  in  one  resounding  total,  you 
have  enough  men  to  make  the  regular 
army  of  the  United  States  look  like  a 
ward  meeting. 

We  haven’t  yet  touched  on  the  subject 
of  supplies.  The  automobile  owner  is 
kind  to  himself.  He  likes  to  buy  warm 
robes,  goggles,  dash  clocks,  electric  start- 


and  buy  a  little  denatured  alcohol  to  put 
in  your  radiator  for  winter  running. 
Bless  you,  no.  We’ve  been  playing  a 
piker’s  game  so  far — multiplying  things 
by  500.000.  Now  let’s  use  1,500,000  for 
the  multiplier  and  produce  a  few  really 
stunning  effects.  That  1,500,000  repre¬ 


stone,  sandpaper  and  brush  factories,  the  sents  the  number  of  automobiles  at  pres- 
paint.  oil,  and  varnish  industries,  the  ent  trying  to  conform  to  the  speed  regu- 
babbitt  metal,  brake  lining,  art  glass  and  lations  in  the  United  States  and  the  num-  ers,  primers,  labor-saving  tire  tools,  new 


linoleum  mills,  and  innumerable  other  her  of  owners  who  are  making  little  pur- 
branches  of  industry.  chases  of  American-made  goods  now  and 

And  of  course  back  of  all  these  we  then  in  order  to  drive  their  cars  with 
have  the  original  producers,  the  diggers  more  comfort  and  pleasure, 
in  the  iron  mines,  the  cowboys  of  Texas, 
the  petroleum  men.  the  blast  furnace  bri¬ 
gade,  the  corn  raisers  of  Illinois  who  get 


in  on  the  celluloid  business,  the  turpen¬ 
tine  tappers,  the  goat’s-hair  producers, 
the  lumber  men.  and  even  the  tortoise 
shell  workers  who  make  goggles. 

All  of  this  leads  naturally  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Where  does  the  dollar  go?”  In 
this  case  where  does  the  $1,000  go — for 


JZotii  Throw  Away 

'•  $1,000  is  the  unit  of  expense  in  the  auto-  down  on  top  of  his  tool  box  and  drives  than  the  iciosl  ^f  boarding^  a  horse  at  a 


Pliers  ( and  Multi-pliers) 

TAKE  the  matter  of  pliers,  for  instance. 

A  pliers  is  a  small  instrument  with  a 
pair  of  jaws,  a  handle,  and  a  wandering 
disposition.  It  is  indispensable  in  the 
proper  operation  of  an  automobile.  It  is 
also  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to 
keep.  The  car  owner  lays  a  pair  of  pliers 


and  fancy  noises  produced  by  horns,  and 
a  myriad  of  other  articles.  In  a  recent 
number  of  an  automobile  trade  publica¬ 
tion,  700  makers  of  automobile  acces¬ 
sories  had  advertisements.  Each  adver¬ 
tisement  represented  a  factory.  Some  of 
these  factories  consist  of  the  inventor  and 
a  boy.  Some  employ  thousands  of  men. 

As  I  have  said,  no  figures  are  avail¬ 
able  on  the  amount  of  money  which  the 
1,500,000  automobile  users  slip  into  cir¬ 
culation  each  year.  Let  us  put  the  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  running  and  upkeep  at  $200 
a  year.  That  is  a  modest  figure — -less 


For  over  three  years  European  motorists 
have  been  getting  from  10,000  to  15,000  miles 
out  of  their  tires  by  “half-soling”  them  with 
Steel  Studded  Treads. 

In  eight  months  over  20,000  American  motor¬ 
ists  have  followed  their  example  and  are  sav¬ 
ing  $50.00  to  $200.00  a  year  in  tire  expense. 

We  Ship  On  Approval  cent  deposit 

prepay  express  and  let  you  be  the  judge. 

Durable  Treads  double  the  life  of  your  tires 
and  are  sold  under  a  signed  guarantee  for 
5,000  miles  without  puncture.  Applied  in 
your  garage  in  30  minuteR. 

q  •  |  .  offered  to  motorists 

special  Discount  ill  new  territory  on 

first  shipment  direct fronrfactory.  A  postalwill 
get  full  information  and  sample  within  a  week. 
State  size  of  tires.  Don’t  wait--write  today. 

THE  COLORADO  TIRE  &  LEATHER  CO. 

141 B  Goetz  Bldg.,  W.  Austin  Ate. .Chicago 
141  BGatesBIdg., Denver 


merrily  on  a  few  minutes  later,  thus 
shaking  said  pliers  off  into  the  opaque 
unknown.  This  is  not  important.  A  lost 
pliers  causes  no  more  than  a  few  regret- 
able  words,  a  trip  to  the  supply  store, 
and  the  expenditure  of  a  quarter.  It  is  the 
least  of  all  the  automobilist’s  troubles. 
Certainly  the  elusive  automobile  pliers 
has  no  part  in  our  great  national  fabric 


mobile  business.  A  Detroit  manufacturer 
answered  this  question  for  me. 

“Take  a  car  costing  $1,000,  which  is 
the  average,”  lie  said.  "On  that  car  per¬ 
haps  $200  Mill  go  for  factory  and  labor 
expense;  $500  will  go  for  materials  pro¬ 
duced  by  other  factories;  $200  will  go 
for  selling  costs — represented  in  commis¬ 
sions;  advertising  will  be  $25;  organiza¬ 
tion,  laboratory,  executive,  and  designing  of  prosperity. 

$25.  and  profit  $5.  In  many  instances  Hold  on.  One  pliers  is  nothing.  But 
5 "per  cent  is  the  manufacturer’s  profit  on  there  are  no  ones  in  the  automobile 
each  car  sold.”  game.  Get  out  your  tablet  and  multiply 

*  Still!  we  need  not  pity  the  automobile  that  pliers  by  1.500.000.  What  is  tlie  an- 
manufacturer  because  lie  makes  only  a  swer?  It  is  stunning.  A  million  and  a 
paltry  5  per  cent  on  his  completed  car.  half  automobiles  are  industriously  seat- 
That  means  $50  on  a  $1,000  car.  Turn  tering  pliers  over  the  roads  of  this  coun- 
on  that  multiplication  wizard  again  and  try.  Losing  pliers  is  one  of  the  great 
let’s  see  what  a  multiplier  says  20.000  American  pastimes  to-day.  In  ten  years 
does  to  a  profit  of  $50 !  the  highways  of  the  land  will  assay  a  ton 

Altogether  it  appears  that  the  business  of  rusted  and  useless  pliers  to  the  mile, 
of  manufacturing  automobiles  lias  kept  And  what  do  1,500,000  pliers  annually 

mean?  A  business  of  possibly  $100,000  a 
year  to  some  tool  manufacturer  who  ten 
years  ago  was  repairing  bicycles  in  a 
shop  as  large  as  a  piano  box.  That 


between  400,000  and  500,000  men  busy  in 
a  year  when  other  trades  were  languish 
ing. 
for 


But  so  far  we  have  only  accounted 
two  items  in  the  division  of  the 


What 

Do  You  Know 
About  Wild  Things? 

Every  Nature  Lover  would  enjoy  his 
outings  more  if  he  knew  more  about  the 
things  he  saw.  Many  of  us  are  town  dwell¬ 
ers  and  our  knowledge  must  be  acquired 
from  books. 

The  best  book  on  this  subject  is  the 

STANDARD 
NATURAL  HISTORY 

Five  splendid  volumes 
3000  illustrations 
200  well-known  naturalist  editors 

Illustrated  from  real  photographs.  Thrill¬ 
ing  stories  of  real  adventure.  Not  a  dull 
page  in  it. 

Our  Attractive  Free  Book  will  be  sent 
to  anyone  who  mails  this  coupon.  We  will 
also  send  a  set  of  8  beautiful  duogravure 
pictures  of  nature  subjects. 


.>£1.000 _ factory  costs  and  the  purchasing  means  employment,  in  one  way  and  an 


account. 

There  is  the  dealer’s  little  profit  of 
$200  per  car.  What  does  that  mean? 
In  the  first  place  it  means  about  200.000 
cars  of  automobiles  hauled  from  the  fac¬ 
tories  to  the  agencies.  And  automobile 
freights  are  the  richest  pickings  in  the 
railroad  business.  The  railroad  men  have 
been  weeping  on  the  collars  of  the  public 
for  several  years,  but  none  of  their  tears 
have  been  caused  by  the  automobile  busi¬ 
ness.  Add  the  100,000  cars,  more  or  less. 

I  of  raw  material  hauled  into  the  factories 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  out  of  the  maker’s 


other,  for  perhaps  a  hundred  men  who 
didn’t  lay  off  during  the  late  unpleasant¬ 
ness,  because  panics  and  wars  may  come 
and  go  but  men  will  continue  to  lose 
pliers  forever.  Hundreds  of  American 
citizens,  some  of  them  with  large  fami¬ 
lies,  are  kept  prosperous  by  the  pliers 
business.  That’s  multiplication’s  work. 

Let  us  consider  tires.  One  set  of  tires 
per  year  is  a  safe  calculation  for  a  car. 
Some  owners  get  along  two  years  with 
a  set  and  some  two  weeks.  But  a  set 
for  each  4,000  miles  is  about  the  average. 
That  one  set  of  tires  becomes  0,000,000 


expenses  and  the  dealer’s  profit  have  come  tires  for  tlie  automobile  users  of  tlie 


,  Col,  1-9-15 

The  University  Society,  Inc. 

44-60  East  23rd  Street,  New  York 

Plpaie  (tend  mo,  without  charfte,  the  book  of  specimen 
pares  set  of  pictures  and  full  details  of  the  STANDARD 
NATURAL  HISTORY. 


perhaps  the  precarious  margin  of  freight 
business  necessary  to  keep  one  or  more 
j  railroads  from  the  receiver’s  hands. 

What  the  Trade  Spends 

BUT  bow  about  the  dealer  himself?  In 
1914  there  were  over  20,000  of  him. 
He  employed  in  salesmen,  repair  men, 
drivers,  demonstrators,  and  others  twice 
as  many  additional  citizens  who  were 
thereby  kept  from  elbowing  their  way 
into  tiie  bread  line.  He  supported  al¬ 
most  as  many  men  last  year  as  the  flour¬ 
milling  industry,  more  than  the  blast 
furnaces  of  the  country,  and  twice  as 
many  as  the  butter  and  cheese  makers. 
The  automobile  dealer  is  an  important 


country.  Multiply  that  by  $15.  about  the 
average  cost  of  a  tire,  and  gaze  upon 
$90,000,000  worth  of  business  contributed 
to  American  factories. 

The  prudent  automobile  owner  builds 
his  own  garage  and  blows  in  perhaps  $150 
on  an  average.  I  wish  to  state  right  here 
that  no  man  on  earth  has  ever  ac¬ 
cumulated  the  absolute  figures  on  all 
this  automobile  business.  They  have 
swelled  so  fast  that  by  the  time  accurate 
estimates  are  arrived  at  they  are  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  date.  I  have  the  production 
figures  of  the  American  Association  of 
Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers,  plus 
the  outside  concerns,  and  based  on  them 
I  am  making  my  estimates,  but  I  do  not 
pretend  that  my  conclusions  are  ac- 


livery  stable.  Yet  when  it  is  multiplied 
in  tlie  proper  and  correct  manner  it  pro¬ 
duces  $300.000,000 — and  this  is  probably 
under  the  mark. 

Now.  having  surrounded  my  subject 
from  all  sides,  I  wish  to  wade  fearlessly 
in  and  grasp  it  by  the  throat.  What  does 
the  automobile  mean  to  the  business  of 
America?  It  seems  to  mean  between 
$800,000,000  and  a  billion  dollars  spent 
each  year,  largely  on  labor,  the  employ¬ 
ment  in  all  branches  and  ramifications  of 
between  750,000  and  1,000.000  men  and 
the  maintenance  of  growing  industries  in 
all  parts  of  this  country  not  only  in  boom 
times  but  in  times  of  depression. 

Still  Going  Strong 

EACH  year  the  wise  ones  have  said : 

“The  business  has  been  overdone.  It 
can’t  last.”  Each  year  the  automobile 
business  has  answered  by  a  vast  increase. 
The  export  business  last  year  was 
greater  than  the  whole  business  ten  years 
ago.  Each  year  the  commercial  car  busi¬ 
ness  leaps  violently.  There  were  100.000 
in  use  last  year.  Upward  of  another 
100,000  will  he  built  this  year.  In  addi¬ 
tion  there  were  probably  250.000  cars 
used  in  profitable  ways  by  doctors,  city 
salesmen,  liverymen,  traveling  men,  farm¬ 
ers,  and  others.  Having  added  an  hour 
in  the  day  to  the  time  of  its  user  and 
having  made  his  legs  long  enough  to 
cover  200  miles  between  sleeps,  the  auto¬ 
mobile  has  become  not  only  a  necessity 
but  indispensable. 

America,  which  makes  cars  so  cheaply 
that  the  starvation-waged  workmen  of 
Europe  cannot  compete  in  any  way  with 
our  light  cars,  will  some  day  sell  the 
outside  world  as  many  cars  a  year  as  we 
made  in  1914.  And  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  we  Americans  will  abate 
from  the  buying  of  seven-league  boots 
and  extra  hours.  And  so  what  will  be¬ 
come  of  these  figures  of  ours  in  another 
few  years?  I  am  no  great  shakes  as  a 
prophet,  having  declared  that  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  party  would  carry  Illinois  in 
1914,  hut  I'll  hazard  at  least  a  guess.  You 
may  multiply  them  all  by  2  for  1920. 

Correction. — All  these  painfully  com¬ 
piled  multiplications  are  now  out  of 
date.  The  “Scientific  American”  has 
just  computed  the  number  of  automobiles 
now  in  use  in  this  country  at  1,750,000, 
with  December  yet  to  hear  from. 
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until  Anita  w  a  r  n  e  il  her  that  she 
would  have  to  hurry.  When  she  be¬ 
gan  to  dress  she  was  so  clumsy  that 
Anita  had  to  call  in  Sissy  after  all, 
and  herself  dashed  downstairs  to  be  sure 
that  all  was  going  well  there.  Gilbert 
came  half  a  dozen  times  to  the  door  to 
see  if  he  could  do  anything  for  her. 
Mammy  Kate  came  and  insisted  that  she 
should  be  allowed  to  put  on  the  veil  for 
her  own  baby.  She  did  it  blunderingly, 
and  with  tears.  Sissy  entered  with  the 
bridal  bouquet  Rhodes  had  sent,  and 
when  Barbara  had  taken  it,  the  maid 
looked  at  her  with  breathless  ecstasy. 

“Oh,  Miss  Barbara,  you  sho’  is  the 
beautifullest  bride,”  she  cried ;  “Marse 
Huntley  Rhodes  will  think  you  is  sugar 
and  try  to  eat  you.” 

Anita  came  in,  all  ready,  fussily  drove 
the  servants  from  the  room,  and  fussily 
rearranged  Barbara’s  veil. 

“You’ll  have  fifteen  minutes  to  your¬ 
self.  honey,  before  Gilbert  comes  for  you. 
I've  brought  you  your  mother’s  prayer 
book.” 

Barbara  took  the  ivory-bound  prayer 
book :  she  had  never  handled  it  before, 
for  her  mother  had  kept  it  laid  away. 
Anita  hurried  out,  and  then  Gilbert  came 
in.  He  looked  the  door  after  him,  and 
when  he  turned  around  she  saw  that  he 
was  crying.  Round,  fat  tears  were  cours¬ 
ing  down  his  cheeks,  and  his  lips  were 
working.  “Brother,  don’t.”  she  cried. 

“The  last  thing  mother  said  to  me,” 
Gilbert  muttered,  “was:  ‘Take  care  of 
my  baby.’  ” 

“So  you  have,”  Barbara  cried.  “You’ve 
been  the  best  brother  in  the  world.”  She 
wiped  his  eyes  with  her  handkerchief. 
“There!  You’ve  made  my  lovely  lace 
handkerchief  all  wet.  and  they’ll  think 
I’ve  been  crying.  I  don’t  feel  a  bit  like 
crying,  brother.” 

She  drew  Gilbert  to  a  seat  beside  her 
and  held  his  hand  while  he  drew  long 
sobbing  breaths.  Her  one  concern  was  to 
get  his  face  composed  before  they  should 
go  downstairs.  She  had  almost  forgotten 
what  they  were  going  downstairs  for. 
She  heard  Anita  coming  along  the  hall¬ 
way,  and  she  sprang  to  the  door  and  un¬ 
locked  it.  Anita  entered  with  a  sus¬ 
picious  look  at  Gilbert. 

“Oh,  here  you  are!  I’ve  been  looking 
for  you  everywhere.  Everybody’s  come, 
and  the  minister  is  in  his  surplice.  And 
what  do  you  reckon?  Mrs.  Langrel  has 
offered  to  play  the  Wedding  March :  I 
didn’t  even  suppose  she’d  come.  She 
hasn’t  been  to  my  house  since  she  heard 
her  boy  had  died.  Stephen  brought  her. 
So  you  can  come  downstairs  to  music, 
Barbara.  Gilbert,  I  reckon  you-all  can 
start  in  five  minutes.  But.  mind  you, 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  till  the 
music  begins.” 

Anita  bustled  out.  Gilbert  crossed  to 
the  mirror  and  straightened  his  tie.  Bar¬ 
bara  put  a  touch  of  powder  on  his  shin¬ 
ing  nose  and  shook  out  her  veil. 

“Roses,  prayer  book,  handkerchief.” 
she  said :  “I  reckon  I’ve  got  everything. 
Let  me  take  your  arm,  brother:  maybe 
we  ought  to  have  practiced  going  down¬ 
stairs.  Do  you  think  the  five  minutes  are 
up?  I’d  as  soon  wait  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs  anyway.” 

They  went  into  the  hall.  Barbara  had 
the  feeling  that  Gilbert  was  clinging  to 
her  rather  than  she  to  Gilbert.  As  she 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  she  got  a 
glimpse  into  the  drawing  room.  Tattle 
red-lipped,  black-browed  Mary  Thornton 
stood  at  the  door.  People  were  sitting 
there  much  as  they  sat  in  church,  only 
it  was  not  quite  so  subdued,  she  thought. 
Then  the  music  sounded,  and  she  began 
to  walk  downstairs  rather  disturbed  for 
fear  her  train  would  catch  on  the  stair 
rods.  She  reached  the  drawing-room  door 
and  saw  that  the  room  was  full — much 
fuller  than  church.  People  whom  she 
scarcely  knew  must  be  there. 

UP  in  front  of  the  long  windows  was  an 
arch  of  white  chrysanthemums,  and 
hanging  from  it  the  bell  the  clergyman’s 
wife  had  made.  It  was  the  least  bit 
crooked,  and  it  did  not  appear  to  be 
strongly  affixed.  The  clergyman  was 
standing  under  it,  and  at  one  side  was 
Huntley  Rhodes.  Barbara  knew  that  he 
saw  only  her;  his  eyes  measured  her 
footsteps.  But  she  kept  thinking  of  the 
wedding  bell,  and  wondering  if  it  would 
fall  on  her  head. 

She  stood  before  the  clergyman ; 
Rhodes  stepped  beside  her,  and  Gilbert 
gave  back  a  pace.  She  began  to  wonder 
how  she  could  hold  the  roses  and  prayer 
book  in  one  hand  when  the  ring  had  to 
be  put  on.  The  clergyman  began  to  speak, 
and  she  gave  a  little  start,  because  the 
words  he  was  saying  were  not  the  words 
heused  in  church.  She  stared,  listening,  un¬ 
til  she  heard  the  clergyman’s  voice  ceas¬ 
ing,  to  be  followed  by  that  of  Rhodes,  say- 
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ing  in  a  deeper  tone  than  usual :  "I  will.” 
Presently  she  heard  some  one  whom  she 
did  not  really  think  was  Barbara  Lang¬ 
worthy  saying,  “I  will,”  and  then  repeat¬ 
ing  after  the  clergyman :  “I,  Barbara, 
take  thee,  Huntley,  for  my  lawful  hus¬ 
band — death  us  do  part.”  She  was  un¬ 
certainly  holding  the  roses  and  the 
prayer  book  in  her  right  hand  while 
Rhodes  was  putting  a  ring  on  her  wed¬ 
ding  finger.  The  trouble  she  had  with 
the  contents  of  her  right  hand  made  her 
think  of  the  wedding  bell  again.  She 
gave  it  a  hasty  glance;  it  certainly  was 
perilously  swaying.  Was  it  time  to  kneel 
down?  And  now  Rhodes  was  getting  up; 
he  was  kissing  her ;  Gilbert  and  Anita 
were  kissing  her.  The  clergyman  who 
had  christened  and  confirmed  her  and 
buried  so  many  dear  to  her  kissed  her 
cheek  and  said :  “I  wish  you  all  joy.  Mrs. 
Rhodes — my  dear  Miss  Barbara  !”  Little 
Barbara  Langworthy  was  Mrs.  Rhodes. 
Little  Barbara  Langworthy  was  married. 

BARBARA  stood  beside  Rhodes  under 
the  wedding  bell,  receiving  the  good 
wishes  of  their  friends.  She  had  forgot¬ 
ten  all  about  the  wedding  bell  until 
Rhodes  whispered  to  her  to  thank  the 
clergyman’s  wife  for  making  it.  She 
stood  there  gravely  smiling,  saying  the 
right  things,  and  all  the  time  counting — 
counting  the  number  of  people  present, 
those  who  had  come  to  speak  to  her. 
those  who  were  still  to  come,  those  who 
had  already  gone  into  the  dining  room 
for  the  informal  breakfast.  She  felt  a 
strange  sense  of  haste,  as  if  she  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  in  a  very  short  time. 
Gilbert  kept  drifting  back  to  her  every 
few  minutes,  to  ask  if  she  were  tired,  or 
if  he  could  do  anything  for  her,  and  to 
assure  her  that  she  could  soon  have 
something  to  eat.  Gilbert  had  somehow 
become  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  Bar¬ 
bara  required  food.  He  reported  again 
and  again  that  Anita  was  getting  people 
into  the  dining  room,  and  he  did  this  so 
indefatigably  that  the  guests  who  heard 
him  cut  short  their  good  wishes  under 
the  impression  that  Barbara  had  been 
fasting  according  to  some  high-church 
scruple,  and  needed  immediate  succor. 

Rhodes  was  at  his  best,  happy,  but  not 
too  jaunty,  talkative,  careful  of  Barbara, 
already  protecting  her.  -he  felt.  He  took 
her  to  the  dining  room  and  she  cut  the 
bridal  cake.  For  all  Gilbert’s  solicitude, 
she  ate  very  little  and  was  very  white. 
Rhodes  responded  to  toasts,  made  a 
proper  speech,  and,  she  recognized,  was 
all  that  a  bridegroom  should  be.  But 
Barbara  could  not  realize  that  he  was 
the  man  with  whom  she  was  presently 
going  away.  After  what  seemed  a  very 
long  time,  Anita  whispered  to  her : 
“Huntley  ordered  the  motor  for  half  past 
two.  You’d  better  slip  away  as  soon  as 
you  can.  I’ll  come  up  and  help  you  if 
you  need  me.” 

Barbara  went  upstairs.  Some  one  ran 
after  her  with  her  bridal  bouquet,  warn¬ 
ing  her,  laughingly,  that  she  must  not 
forget  to  throw  it  as  she  came  down. 
She  passed  into  her  own  room  and  sat 
at  the  window.  She  could  hear  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  horses  being  harnessed  by 
Uncle  ’Thias,  to  take  the  guests  home 
again.  She  could  see  Mammy  Kate  and 
her  helpers  carrying  away  the  dishes 
from  the  dining  room  across  the  little 
court  to  the  kitchen,  which  was  full  of 
negroes  come  to  share  in  the  remnants 
of  the  wedding  feast.  Two  or  three  of 
them  were  singing  a  plaintive  melody,  a 
song  of  parting,  and  she  remembered  hav¬ 
ing  heard  it  when  Gilbert  was  married. 

The  door  opened  suddenly,  and  Bar¬ 
bara  blanched  and  sprang  to  her  feet. 
It  was  Anita,  who  laughed  uneasily  at 
the  girl’s  terrified  face. 

“What’s  the  matter,  honey?  Did  I 
scare  you?  I  forgot  to  knock.  Lawsy 
me,  child,  you’ve  not  even  got  your 
veil  off !” 

Barbara  still  stared  at  her,  white  and 
trembling. 

“Whatever  is  the  matter,  Barbara?” 
Anita  said,  a  little  impatiently.  “You 
mustn’t  get  hysterical,  you  know,  and  do 
anything  absurd  before  all  these  people, 
waiting  to  see  you  off.” 

She  began  to  undo  Barbara’s  veil.  The 
gixd  submitted  passively.  When  Anita 
had  unhooked  her  dress  she  stepped  out 
of  it.  Her  arms,  as  Anita  inadvertently 
touched  them,  were  cold,  and  she  still 
trembled.  Anita  helped  her  silently, 
looking  at  her  fleetingly  now  and  again. 
When  Barbara  was  putting  on  her  trav¬ 
eling  dress,  Anita  said  :  “Oh,  I  do  wish  it 
were  this  time  three  months ;  then  you’d 
feel  so  different.” 

Barbara  made  no  reply,  and  Anita 


went  on  in  a  worried,  embarrassed 
tone. 

“I  believe,  perhaps,  I  know  what’s 
the  matter,  Barbara.  But  there’s 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of  in — in  marriage. 
There  aren’t  any — horrors,  even  for  such 
a  young  girl  as  you.  Any  girl  who  is 
married  to  a  gentleman  who  loves  her 
has  nothing  to  be  afraid  of  in  marriage. 
After  you  get  used  to  it,  it  is  just  like 
any  other  fact — food  or  drink,  sunshine 
or  rain.” 

Barbara,  still  trembling,  went  to  the 
mirror  and  began  to  put  on  her  hat.  mak¬ 
ing  stumbling,  ineffective  stabs  with  the 
pins.  “I  do  wish  I  were  your  mother  for  five 
minutes,  child.”  Anita  said  with  real  con¬ 
cern.  “Then  I  could  make  you  know  you 
have  nothing  to  fear.” 

She  paused,  and  then  said  :  “Let  me  hold 
your  coat  for  you,  honey,  and  put  on 
your  gloves.  It  was  a  lovely  breakfast, 
wasn’t  it?  Everybody  had  a  good  time 
at  your  wedding.  Now  just  pull  your¬ 
self  together  till  you  get  into  the  car. 
Then  you’ll  have  a  long  ride  in  this  nice 
air.  in  which  to  compose  yourself.” 

Barbara  drew  on  her  gloves  and  smiled 
faintly.  “I  reckon  I’m  tired,  Sister 
Anita,”  she  said.  “The  breakfast  lasted 
so  long,  and  I  never  did  get  so  tired  of 
speech  making  in  my  life.” 

“There,  you’re  looking  like  a  real  some¬ 
body  now.  Don’t  forget  your  hand  bag. 
Gilbert’s  got  your  dress-suit  case  in  the 
car  already,  and  your  trunk  went  by 
train  this  morning.  Law.  honey,  don’t 
forget  the  bouquet;  you  have  to  throw  it 
when  you're  halfway  downstairs.” 

Anita  pushed  her  gently  out  of  the 
room.  Barbara  turned  back  on  the 
threshold ;  always  she  had  hated  the 
ugly  yellow  walls,  the  staring  valance 
of  the  bed,  but  now  she  dreaded  to  leave 
them.  Here  was  a  place  where  she 
could  always  lock  the  door  and  be  alone, 
and  now  she  could  never  again  lock  her 
door.  Anita  preceded  her  down  the  hall 
and  knocked  at  the  room  where  Rhodes 
had  gone  to  dress.  “All  ready,  Huntley.” 
she  called.  Then  she  added  to  Barbara : 
“I’m  going  to  slip  down  the  back  way, 
so  as  to  get  a  good  view  of  you.” 

Barbara  stood  alone  in  the  hall.  She 
heard  Rhodes  coming,  and  she  turned  to 
smile  up  at  him  tremblingly. 

“Barbara!”  he  cried.  “How  matronly 
my  little  wife  looks  already !  You’re  five 
years  older  than  you  were  in  white !” 

She  submitted  to  his  embrace,  and  he 
asked ;  “Are  you  tired,  darling?” 

“Not  very,”  she  said.  “Are  you?” 

“I — oh.  I  never  felt  so  fit  in  my- life. 

I  feel  as  if  I  wanted  to  get  on  the  roof 
of  the  world  and  shout.” 

She  felt  vaguely  afraid  of  his  emo¬ 
tion.  and  she  dropped  her  eyes  and  said : 
“I  reckon  we’d  better  go  down.” 

“Quite  so,  dearest.  Put  your  arm  in 
mine ;  we’ve  got  to  make  this  trip  to¬ 
gether — and  every  other,  sweetlieai't, 
every  other.” 

THEY  began  their  quick  walk  down¬ 
stairs,  and  the  waiting  faces  below 
them  broke  into  smiles.  Nearly  all  mid¬ 
dle-aged  faces.  Barbara  thought,  and  per¬ 
haps  they  were  trying  to  be  just  as  brave 
as  she  was.  “They’ve  got  their  hands  full 
of  rice,”  Rhodes  whispered.  “Better  get 
your  own  hands  free,  darling.  Give  me 
that  pocketbook  thing  of  yours,  and 
throw  the  bouquet.” 

Barbara  noted  where  the  two  or  three 
girls  who  were  present  were  standing 
and  threw  the  bouquet  in  their  direction. 
There  was  a  laugh  when  little  Mary 
Thornton  caught  it.  They  rushed  the 
rest  of  the  way  downstairs  and  to  the 
front  door  in  a  shower  of  rice.  Rhodes 
guarding  her  face  with  his  arm.  The 
servants  were  on  the  drive,  laden  with 
old  shoes,  laughing  and  crying  and  call¬ 
ing  to  Barbara.  Gilbert  stood  by  the 
motor  car.  Barbara  broke  away  from 
Rhodes  and  clung  to  her  brother. 

“Oh.  Gilbert,  Gilbert,  come  with  me!” 
she  cried.  “I  can’t  go  alone;  I  can’t.” 

Rhodes’s  face  paled.  Then  he  took 
Barbara  from  her  brother  and  put  her 
gently  in  the  car. 

“Don’t  be  afraid,  my  darling.  He  shall 
come,”  he  said.  Then  he  spoke  to  Gil¬ 
bert  :  “Get  in,  old  fellow,  and  drive  a  bit 
with  us.”  To  the  guests  on  the  steps  he 
added :  “Anyone  want  to  drive  a  mile?” 

“No,”  some  one  shouted  laughingly  as 
Gilbert  got  in.  “Get  out,  Langworthy; 
no  fair  tagging  the  bridal  couple.” 

“Lean  out,  Barbara,  and  tell  them  good- 
by,”  Rhodes  said. 

Barbara  leaned  forward  and  smiled 
and  waved  her  hands.  For  a  moment 
she  saw  nothing  but  the  crowd  of  smil¬ 
ing  faces  on  the  steps.  Then  her  gaze 
concentrated  on  Anita’s  face,  hard  and 
baleful.  “Good-by,  all,”  shouted  Rhodes. 
“For  Heaven’s  sake,  have  pity  on  the 
veneer  of  the  car !” 


Will  You  Be  Like 
This  Scotchman 
Mr.  Pipe  Smoker? 

His  nephew  took  him  to  the  races  and 
persuaded  him  to  bet  a  shilling  on  a  long 
shot  horse  that  won.  When  the  bookmaker 
handed  Sandy  sixteen  shillings  as  his  win¬ 
nings,  the  old  man  turned  to  his  nephew  and 
in  a  dazed  voice  said,  “Tell  me,  lad,  how  long 
has  this  thing  been  going  on?” 

Sir,  if  you  do  not  smoke  Edgeworth  until 
some  friend  happens  to  offer  you  some,  you 
may  wait  a  long  while  for  a  great  pleasure. 
You  may  wonder  as  you  taste  your  first  pipe¬ 
ful  how  you  have  smoked  for  years  and 
never  smoked  Edgeworth.  You  may  ask, 

‘  ‘How  long  has  tobacco  so  good  been  on  the 
market  ?’  ’ 

We  say  you  may,  because  the  chances  are 
you  are  thinking  you  would  do  no  such  thing. 

But  just  try  smoking  a  little  Edgeworth  in 
your  pipe  and  note 
how  it  warms  up  to 
the  new  tobacco.  We 
wouldn’t  ask  you  to 
try  Edgeworth  with¬ 
out  doing  a  little 
something  on  our  part 
to  make  the  trial  easy. 
We  are  desirous  of 
sending  you  a  pack¬ 
age  of  Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed  Smok¬ 
ing  Tobacco  Free. 

The  risk  in  smok¬ 
ing  Edgeworth  is 
all  taken  out  by  an 
unpatented  process. 

You  risk  nothing  the  first  time  you  smoke 
it  because  you  can  get  free  a  package  con¬ 
taining  a  sample  so  big  that  after  you  are 
through  smoking  it  you  have  no  doubts  as 
to  whether  you  want  more  or  not. 

And  there’s  no  risk  about  buying  Edge- 
worth,  because  every  package  sold  is  unquali¬ 
fiedly  guaranteed. 

We  don’t  want  any  man  ever  to  feel  that 
he  risks  anything  when  he  buys  Edgeworth. 

Our  confidence  in  Edgeworth  is  supported 
by  the  great  number  of  smokers  who  cling  to 
it.  Doesn't  this  confidence  bespeak  a  trial 
of  Edgewrorth  by  you  ? 

Write  to  us  for  the  Sample  Package.  Ask 
any  dealer  when  you  want  to  buy. 

The  original  Edgeworth  was  a  Plug  Slice 
wrapped  in  gold  foil  and  sold  in  a  blue  tin. 
Edgeworth  now'  comes  also  in  Ready-Rubbed 
that  may  be  bought  in  10c  and  50c  tins  every¬ 
where  and  in  handsome  $1.00  humidor  pack¬ 
ages.  Edgew'orth  Plug  Slice,  15c,  25c,  50c 
and  $1.00.  Mailed  prepaid  if  your  dealer 
has  none. 

Write  to  Larus  &  Brother  Co.,  3  South  21st 
Street,  Richmond,  Va.  This  firm  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1877,  and  besides  Edgeworth  makes 
several  other  brands  of  smoking  tobacco,  in- 
cludingthewell  known  Qboid  granulated  plug 
—a  great  favorite  with  smokers  for  many  years. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants— It  your  job¬ 
ber  cannot  supply  Edgeworth,  Larus  &  Bro. 
Co.  will  gladly  send  you  a  one  or  two  dozen 
carton,  of  any  size  of  the  Plug  Slice  or  Ready- 
Rubbed,  by  prepaid  parcel  post  at  the  same 
price  you  would  pay  jobber. 


Buy  neat,  compact  Autowline  and  be  ready 
to  tow  or  be  towed  when  road  trouble  comes. 
It’s  about  25  ft.  of  finest  flexible  steel  rope. 
Weighs  4 14  pounds  but  can  pull  a  4000-pound 
car  up  a  20%  grade. 

BASL1NE  AUTOWLINE 

Made  of  World-Famous 
Yellow  Strand  Powersteel  Wire  Rope 

takes  up  practically  no  space  and  is  always 
ready.  At  any  dealer  east  of  the  Rockies,  S3  95. 

A  grown  up  brother  of  Autowline,  called 
Truck  Autowline,  for  heavy  towing,  $5.00 
F.  O.  B.  St.  Louis. 

Autowlock.  locks  car  or 
spare  tires.  At  dealer, 
$2.00  east  and  $2.25  west  of 
Rockies. 

r-  Illustrated  Autowline 
L  toe  circular.  Getittoday. 

BRODF.RlfK  &  BASC0M  ROPE  fO 

819  No.  2nd  St.,  St  Louis,  lV.o 
New  York  Office,  76A  Warren  St. 

Sole  Mfrs.  of  Yellow  Strand 
Powersteel  Wire  Hope. 
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Sailing  under  the  American  Flag  * 


“—there  she  lies 

white  as  a  swan  — 

our  home  for  two  weeks' 9 


— and  such  a  home;  all  the  staterooms 
are  outside  rooms,  de  luxe  and  en  suite ; 
there  are  baths  in  plenty;  spacious  decks; 
meals  that  tempt  the  appetite.  Courteous 
service ;  restful  ease. 

Havana,  .the  beautiful;  Jamaica,  “Land 
of  Smiling  Summer;’’  the  Panama  Canal ; 
the  romantic  byways  of  the  Spanish  Main 
you  can  enjoy  them  all  in  the  wonderful 

ships  of  the  GREAT  WHITE  FLEET, 
built  especially  for  tropical  travel. 

Sailings  of  GREAT  WHITE  FLEET 
ships  from  New  York  and  New  Orleans 
everyWednesday.ThursdayandSaturday. 
Cruises  from  17  to  24  days  to 

CUBA,  JAMAICA, 
PANAMA  CANAL, 
COLOMBIAN  PORTS, 
CENTRAL  and 
SOUTH  AMERICA 

L  iberal  stop-over  privileges  granted 


Panama 

Exposition 

Arrange  your  (rip 
to  the  Panama 
Ex  position,  via 
Havana,  Jamaica 
and  the  Panama 
k  Canal. 

\  Write  for 
\  /‘iirticulara. 


Write 
for  oar 
new  book 
-  edition  de 
laze 


The  Story  o(  a  la  Carte 


A  m*»0ric  gem.  in  whirri  i: 
rel«»*d.  in.  Ancient  Medieval 
and  Modern  times. whnt  peo¬ 
ple  ate  at  Sea  \nd  how 
A  story  of  sea  dining,  from 
4, >00  B.C  to  date 


s.prA 


Ships  sailing  from  New  York  on  Wednes¬ 
days  and  Thursdays  and  on  all  days  from 
New  Orleaus  are  American-plau  service: 
tare  includes  meals  and  berth.  Cruises  from 
New  York  every  fcaturday,  on  the  palatial 
new  steamships,  Pastores,  Teuadores,  Cala- 
mares  and  Metapan.  Berths  included  in 
price  of  transportation;  meals  extra;  res¬ 
taurant  service  a  la  carte. 


OFFICES  FOR  INFORMATION 

202  W  ashington  St . ,  Boston ;  630  Common 
Street,  New  Orleans;  1933  Continental 
and  Commercial  Bank  Building,  Chicago, 
or  any  ticket  or  tourist  agent;  or  write 

Passenger  Department 
UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 
STEAMSHIP  SERVICE 

17  Battery  Place,  New  York 

for  folders,  sailing  list 
and  fuJJ  information. 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE 


“"IWrODERN  METHODS  are  direct  and  open 
dV  X.  — in  politics ,  in  diplomacy  and  in  business. 

The  days  of  mystery  and  indirection  have  slipped 
into  the  limbo  of  things  that  are  past.  There  isn’t  a 
single  pair  of  gum  shoes  in  the  modern  business  house." 

“Better  Business” 

from  which  the  above  is  an  extract, 
is  a  sane  and  optimistic  discussion  of 
modern  business  and  advertising  by  a 
house  which  for  46  years  has  been  pro¬ 
moting  the  sales  growth  of  numbers  of 
the  country’s  leading  manufacturers. 

To  those  seriously  interested  in  an 
alliance  which  will  stimulate  their 
expansion  this  book  will  be  sent 
without  charge.  Use  the  coupon  or 
write  on  your  business  letter  head. 

N.  W.  AYER  &  SON 

Philadelphia 

N  ew  York  Boston  Chicago 


N.  W.  AYER  &  SON 

A  a  me _ 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

_ : _  Title _ 

'?  send  me  your  book.  Firm  Name— 

Her  Business”  Address _ 
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There  was  a  shout  of  farewell,  a 
shower  of  rice  and  shoes,  and  the  car 
darted  down  the  drive.  Barbara  Rhodes 
had  set  out  on  her  wedding  journey. 

She  leaned  back  in  a  corner,  clinging 
tightly  to. her  brother’s  hand.  Rhodes 
sat  on  one  of  the  chairs  in  front  of  her, 
his  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  the  chauffeur’s 
broad  back.  It  was  not  so  that  lie  had 
expected  to  begin  liis  married  life.  Gil¬ 
bert  looked  uneasily  at  the  floor  of  the 
tar,  coughing  occasionally  in  an  embar¬ 
rassed  way.  Slowly  Barbara  sat  for¬ 
ward  and  put  her  hand  on  her  husband’s 
arm.  “Huntley,”  she  said. 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  called 
Rhodes  by  his  Christian  name.  He  swung 
round  in  his  seat  and  faced  her. 

“Yes,  dear?”  he  said. 

“Huntley,  you  are  so  good  to  me,  my — 
my  dear,”  Barbara  said.  “Any  other  man 
in  the  world  would  have  picked  me  up 
bodily  and  put  me  in  the  car,  and  slapped 
my  hands,  and  pitched  Gilbert  on  the 
steps.”  Gilbert  laughed  uncertainly. 

"It’s  just  that  I’ve  never  left  home 
before,”  Barbara  said,  “and  I  got  afraid. 
But  we’ll  drop  brother  at — at  Charlottes¬ 
ville  and  let  him  ride  home  on  the  train.” 

Rhodes’s  pain  lightened ;  lie  spoke 
quietly:  “Of  course,  dear.  I  understand. 
But  we  needn’t  drop  Gilbert  at  Char¬ 
lottesville  unless  to  send  a  telegram  to 
Anita.  Why  shouldn’t  he  come  with  us 
to  Rives  Ferry  and  stop  a  day  or  two? 
Would  you  like  that,  dear?” 

“Truly,  it’s  not  at  all  necessary,”  Bar¬ 
bara  said.  But  Rhodes  knew  that  she 
wanted  her  brother. 

“Why  shouldn’t  you  come.  Gilbert?  I 
remember  hearing  that  when  my  uncle 
married,  his  mother-in-law  went  with 
him  and  his  wife  on  their  wedding  jour¬ 
ney.  Come  on,  he  our  mother-in-law. 
You’d  like  to  spend  a  day  or  so  in  the 
house  your  mother  was  born  in,  wouldn’t 
you  ?” 

“I  reckon  I’d  better  not,”  hesitated 
Gilbert. 

“I’d  like  to  have  brother  with  us, 
Huntley,”  Barbara  said.  “I’d  love  to 
have  him  the  first  person  to  visit  us 
after  we  were  married.  But  it’s  all  right 
if  he  has  to  go,  because  I  feel  ever  and 
ever  so  much  more  married  than  I  did 
when  this  car  started.” 

Rhodes  smiled  back  at  her.  She  was 
a  dear  child,  and  she  was  fond  of  him. 
Give  him  time  and  he  would  take  Gil¬ 
bert’s  place  with  her.  and  give  him  more 
time  and  she  would  learn  to  look  on  him 
really  as  a  husband. 

“We’ve  got  to  have  Gilbert,”  he  said. 
“I  promised  you  we’d  have  lots  of  guests, 
and  why  shouldn’t  we  begin  at  once?” 

“Come  along  back  here  and  sit  with 
us,”  Barbara  said  with  a  pretty  air  of 
command.  “No.  not  by  brother ;  between 
brother  and  me.” 

Rhodes  sat  as  she  appointed,  and  she 
leaned  her  head  against  his  sleeve  and 
whispered  shyly:  “Quite  eomfv?” 

“Quite  comfy,”  he  said. 

Life  seemed  a  much  better  thing  to 
both  of  them  than  it  had  promised  five 
minutes  before.  They  reached  Char¬ 
lottesville.  where  Gilbert  spent  several 


minutes  sending  a  telegram  which  should 
advise  Anita  where  he  was,  but  prevent 
neighborhood  gossip  from  finding  out. 
While  he  was  gone  Barbara  talked  easily 
and  cheerfully  to  Rhodes,  telling  him 
the  way  she  had  felt  about  the  crooked 
w  edding  bell  and  what  she  thought  of  his 
toasts.  Then  they  rolled  on  through  country 
not  familiar  to  Barbara.  Her  husband 
and  brother  kept  pointing  out  places 
which  had  figured  in  the  history  of  both 
of  them,  and  so  the  time  went  quickly 
enough  till  it  was  dark.  After  that  the 
two  men  made  conversation  about  the 
places  they  were  passing  but  could  not 
see.  At  six  o’clock  they  arrived  at  Rives 
Ferry,  and,  passing  through  the  town, 
they  came  to  the  dark  outlines  of  a  park. 
They  swept  up  a  magnificent  driveway 
and  reached  suddenly  a  long,  low  house 
blazing  with  light. 

“Oh,”  Barbara  said,  “it  looks  like 
home ;  it’s  so  much  nicer  than  a  hotel ; 
my  own  mother’s  first  home  !  Thank  you 
so  much,  Huntley,  for  coming  here!” 

THE  door  opened,  and  they  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  an  old  colored  couple  who 
had  known  Mrs.  Langworthy  when  she 
wTas  a  child.  The  old  woman  led  Barbara 
upstairs  to  a  room  all  white  and  laven¬ 
der,  with  a  fixe  burning  on  the  hearth 
and  with  howls  of  roses  in  every  avail¬ 
able  space. 

“Ole  Miss  Barbara’s  mammy,  yo’  grand- 
mammy,  she  sleep  here,”  the  old  woman 
said ;  “and  next  to  it  is  a  dressin’  room 
where  yo’  grandpappy  di’essed  hisse’f  and 
shaved.  I  done  tote  his  shavin’  water. 
He  sleep  in  the  room  next  the  dressin’ 
room,  where  Mist’  Rhodes  is  puttin’  his 
things  now.” 

Bai-hara  bent  down  to  the  fire  and 
warmed  her  hands,  suddenly  cold.  “Where 
did  my  mother  sleep?”  she  asked. 

“Miss  Barbara,  she  sleep  here,  too, 
when  yo’  grandpappy  is  died.  You-all 
come  down  to  supper  pretty  soon,  honey,” 
the  old  woman  said,  shuffling  out  of  the 
room.  Barbara’s  trunk  had  been  unpacked 
and  her  clothes  hung  in  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  press.  She  chose  a  blue  gown 
which  Rhodes  had  admired.  When  she 
was  dressed  she  sat  down  in  front  of 
the  fire  and  tried  to  picture  her  mother 
as  a  young  girl.  Presently  a  knock 
sounded  on  the  dressing-room  door,  and 
Barbara  started  to  her  feet. 

“Gome — come  in,”  she  said  xinsteadily. 
Rhodes  entered,  dressed  for  dinner. 
He  held  a'  key  in  his  hand. 

“Here,  dearest,”  he  said,  “is  the  key 
to  the  dressing  room.” 

Barbara  took  the  key  and  turned  away 
from  him  and  stared  into  the  fire. 

“You’ve  got  on  my  favorite  dress,”  he 
went  on.  “Thank  you,  dear.” 

Barbara  suddenly  ran  to  him  and  took 
his  hand  between  her  own.  “Huntley, 
dear,”  she  said.  “I  do  think  you  are  the 
very  sweetest  person  in  the  world.” 

“I  want  you  to  be  happy  and  free — 
free,  my  darling/’  he  said. 

“Please  kiss  me,”  Bai’hara  said.  “I’ve 
never  asked  you  for  a  kiss  before.” 


(To  he  continued  next  week ) 


Behind  the  Battle  Front 

(  Continued  fiom  page  9  ) 


a  trouble  maker.  But  as  he  stood  there, 
bundled  up  in  hi?  overcoat  and  cap.  in 
that  chilly  lodging-house  room,  witty, 
unsubdued,  full  of  fight  and  of  charm,  he 
seemed  to  stand  for  that  wonderful 
French  spirit — for  its  ardor  and  penetra¬ 
tion,  its  fusion  of  sense  and  sensibility, 
its  tireless  intelligence  and  unquenchable 
fire. 

Monday. 

The  Consul  of  Cognac !  It  sounded 
like  a  musical  comedy  when  we  met  on 
the  steamer  last  August;  not  quite  so 
odd  when  we  bumped  into  each  other 
in  Bordeaux  the  other  day,  and  now  it 
appears  that  it  means,  in  addition  to 
being  a  studious  and  well-informed  young 
University  of  Virginia  man,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  people  he  has  to  deal 
with,  living  in  a  charming  old  town 
where  the  towers  of  Francis  the  First's 
castle  still  stand,  rowing  on  a  charming 
old  river  in  the  summer,  and  in  these 
days  hearing  a  charming  old  French  gen¬ 
tleman.  Vice  Consul,  tell  how  he  fought 
against  the  Prussians  in  ’70. 

Cognac  is  a  real  place,  it  appears — an 
old  town  of  20,000  people  or  so,  and  it  is 
really  where  cognac  comes  from,  all  other 
brandies  being,  of  course,  as  one  will 
learn  here,  mere  upst‘",f  “"nx-dc-vic.  We 
went  through  some  of  the  cellars  to-day, 
as  venerable  and  vast  as  the  claret  cel¬ 
lars  in  Bordeaux,  although  not  quite  as  in¬ 
teresting  perhaps,  because  not  so  “alive.” 
For  wine  is  a  living  thing,  as  the  man  said 
in  Bordeaux,  and  it  must  be  ignobly 


boiled  and  destroyed  before  turning  into 
a  distilled  spirit.  To  some  this  pale 
spiritual  essence  may  possess  a  finer 
poetry— the  caves  are  more  fragrant  at 
any  rate. 

All  the  young  men  had  gone  to  the 
front — their  wages  continued  as  usual — 
and  the  work  was  carried  on  by  women 
and  old  servitors,  scarcely  one  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  under  seventy.  They  were  pointed  out 
as  examples  of  the  beneficent  effect  of  the 
true  cognac — these  old  hons  enfants  who 
had  inhaled  the  slightly  pungent  fra¬ 
grance  of  the  cellars  and  bottling  rooms 
all  their  lives.  You  get  this  perfume  all 
over  Cognac.  It  comes  wandering  down 
old  alleyways,  out  from  under  dark 
arches,  people  live  literally  in  a  fine  mist 
of  it.  The  very  stones  are  turned  black 
by  the  faint  fumes. 

There  must  he  scores  of  towns  south 
of  Pains  which  look  more  or  less  like 
this — the  young  men  gone  or  drilling  in 
the  neighborhood,  the  schools  turned  into 
hospitals,  the  little  old  provincial  hotels 
sheltering  families  fled  from  Paris.  There 
are  several  such  at  our  hotel,  nice,  com¬ 
fortable  people — you  might  think  you 
were  in  some  semisummer  resort  hotel 
at  home — Ridgefield,  Conn.,  for  instance, 
in  winter  time. 

The  making  of  cognac  occupies  nearly 
everyone,  one  way  or  another,  and  it 
lias  made  the  place  next  to  the  richest 
town  of  its  size  in  France.  They  make 
the  cognac  and  they  make  the  bottles  for 
it  in  a  glass  factory  on  a  hill  overlooking 
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Prestige 

Quality 

Service 

Satisfaction 


No  Need  to  Pay  More 


Stewart  products  are  all 
sold  with  the  understanding 
if  not  satisfactory  after 

30  Days  Free  Trial 

purchase  money  will  be  re¬ 
funded.  All  fully  guaranteed. 


The  Bracket  is  double, 
supporting  signal  at  two 
points,  and  holding  it 
absolutely  rigid.  It  can 
never  rattle.  The 
swivel  bracket  directs 
signal  blast  straight 
ahead. 


Made  in 
U.  S.  A. 


i 


The  First  Hi^hs6rade  Hands0perat@d 
Warning  Signal  Offered  at  £ 


THE  NEW  STEWART  Warning  Signal  marks  a  real 
advance  in  horn  construction,  operation  and  action. 
It  is  big,  beautiful  and  better.  The  slightest  touch  of  your 
hand  sounds  the  warning — loud,  clear,  long  and  penetrating. 

You  can  now  devote  your  battery  to  starting  and 
lighting  exclusively,  a  conservation  particularly  necessary 
in  cold  weather  when  starting  is  harder,  lighting  hours 
longer,  and  with  less  opportunity  to  recharge  on  account 
of  shorter  runs,  low  speeds  and  frequent  stops. 

Easiest  operated  Warning  Signal — quick  as  a  push 
button,  with  no  feeling  for  a  button,  nor  holding  it  down. 
The  projector  i§  all  brass,  which  is  more  costly,  but 


it  gives  a  clearer  and  more  penetrating  sound.  The  dia¬ 
phragm  is  extra  large,  and  of  highest  grade  Swedish  steel. 

The  Stewart  felt  pad  oiler  retains  the  oil  and  lubri¬ 
cates  properly,  without  waste,  nuisance  or  frequent  oiling. 
Lubrication  requires  little  or  no  attention. 

The  gears  are  cut,nof  stamped,  from  the  highest  grade 
steel,  with  wide  face,  and  case  hardened.  They  are  carried 
in  a  frame  with  each  gear  mounted  on  double  bearings,  each 
bearing  mounted  in  a  hardened  steel  bushing.  This  insures 
positive  alignment,  ease  of  operation  and  eliminates  wear. 

Handsome  black  enamel  and  nickel,  or  black  and 
brass  finish.  Graceful,  symmetrical  lines. 


TlJIQ  ^ E  HO  PPIPF  1S  ma<^e  possible  by  our  policy  of  producing  Stewart  Products 
1  I  rxlV^Hi  jn  tremendous  quantities,  and  a  further  saving  because  we 

require  no  separate  organization  nor  plant  to  market  this  Warning  Signal. 


17  Branch  Houses. 


STEWART-WARNER  SPEEDOMETER  COR’N 


Executive  Offices 

Factories 


Diversey  Boulevard,  Chicago 
Chicago  and  Beloit,  U.  S.  A- 


70  Service  Stations 


Let 


Tire  Pumi 


V 


Do  Y°ur  Hard 
Work 

running  "°IV. -ill. 

•'oZz'2 Zii’sr 

£ear,  all  ready  to  $  ' 
put  on  your  car 


“Always  on  the  Job” 

300  car  manufacturers  equip 
their  cars  with  the  famous 
Magnetic  Type  Speedometer. 
iUeu'«\t-  90%  of  all  cars  in  use  all  over 

WT  \*|ji  the  world  are  Magnetic  type. 

Car  manufacturers  building 
J  lEI  on  a  quality  basis  select  the 

Speedometer 

"and  willingly  pay  the  high  price  necessary.  The 
value  of  the  accessories  on  any  car  indicates  the 
quality  of  the  entire  car. 

Be  sure  to  see  that  the  car  you  select  is  equipped 
with  a  Stewart  Magnetic  Type  Speedometer. 


l«nt' Automobile  HW- 

|  Innumerable  test*  h  ^  g,n0„  T 
by  installing  a 

Vacuun 

cKoUne  System  ^ 


Dainty  Little  Girls 

and  sturdy  little  boys, 
too,  thousands  of 
them,  wear 

HOSIERY 

exclusively.  For  thirty 

years  mi  11  ions  of  mothers 
have  bought  their  chil¬ 
dren  the  one  brand  that 
suits  the  entire  family. 
We  make  19  styles  in  3 
weights  and  different  col¬ 
ors  for  boys  and  girls.  All 
prices—  25c  up.  If  the 
dealer  is  out  of  them,  write  us. 
No.  55  -  Boys*  and  Girls'  Fine 
Gauge.  25c.  For“S  unday 
Wear.”  ribbed,  mercerized,  ex¬ 
tra  reinforced  heel  and  toe.  Al¬ 
so  children's  ‘‘triple  knee” 
6tockings  for  school  and  play. 

Chicago-Kenosha 
Hosiery  Co. 

Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

Made  in  U.  S.  A.  for 
over  30  years. 


The 

National 

Habit7  -fj*- 

taking  a  Luden’s  \  r  1 
when  the  head  is  ' 

“stopped  up”  or 
vocal  cords  are 
tired  and  strained. 

LUDEN’S 

Candy  Cough  Drops 
“ Give  Quick  Relief '** 

from  coughs,  colds  and  throat  irrita¬ 
tion.  Luden’s  are  national  “throat 


“Luden’s  Have  A  Hundred  Uses”/ / 

~st 


Sold  everywhere 
stores,  shops, 
stands— in  the 
yellow  box  at 

«.  H.  HIDES 
Mfg.  Confection,] 
Reading, 

Pa. 


COPY  THIS  SKETCH 

You  can  make  big  money  as  an  illustrator 
or  cartoonist  for  newspapers  or  magazines. 
My  practical  system  of  personal  individual 
lessons  by-mail  will  develop  your  talent.  Fifteen 
years  successful  work  for  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  qualifies  me  to  teach  you.  Copy  this  sketch 
of  President  Wilson.  Let  ine  see  what  you  can 
do  with  it.  Send  it  to  me  with  6c  in  stamps  and 
I  will  send  you  a  test  lesson  plate,  also  collec¬ 
tion  of  drawings  showing  possibilities  for  YOU. 

The  Landon  School 

1435  Schofield  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  0. 


SUCCES 

S  SHORTHAND 

Accuracy.  Gr 
ers  than  all  othe 
W.  L.  James,  C 

SUCCESS 
Suite  71,  Schil 

The  best  System  for  Begin¬ 
ners;  a  Post-graduate  Course 
for  Stenographers.  Highest 
World’s  Records  for  Speed  and 
eater  number  of  Court  Report- 
:r  systems  combined  in  ten  years. 
Jhief  Instructor.  Wrile  for  free  catalog. 

1  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL 
ler  Bldg.,  Chicago 

For  150-Egg  Size 
Reliance  INCUBATOR 
With  ISO  Chick  Sin50 

Brooder,  Only...  ^IU 


Guaranteed  better  than  $11 
—  Larger  Hatches  and  Us* 
30,000  sold  last  year.  Rec 


.00  machine. 

_ s  Less  Oil  - 

_ _ _ _ Recommended^  to 

beginners.  Order  from  ad  or  write. 

RELIANCE  INCUBATOR 


Freight  d  a  1  d 
east  of  Mo.  R. 
and  North  of 
Tenn.  Other 
territ'y  terms  |  1 

on  request. 

^JFREEPORT^LLSjl 


FOY’S  BIG  BOOK  FREE 

POULTRY  AND  SQUABS  FOR  PROFIT. 

An  encyclopedia  of  poultry  information.  Written  by  a  man 
who  know3.  Leading  varieties  of  poultry  and  pigeons  in 
natural  colors.  Low  prices  on  fowls,  eggs  and  incubators. 

Frank  Foy  Poultry  Farm,  Box  26,  Clinton,  Iowa 
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-linp  Chlekem,  Oucki.  Geesa  and  Turkey*. 
J  P  r  1  z  e-winning,  pure-bred, 

cd.  Fowls,  eggs  and  incubators; 
'■essful  farm:  18th  year.  LnrgC fine 

&  Herzberg,  Box  133,  Mankato,  Mil 
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the  town — about  as  airy  and  pleasant  a 
place  for  a  factory  as  one  could  imagine. 
The  molten  glass  is  poured  in  molds,  the 
molds  closed — psst!  a  stream  of  com¬ 
pressed  air  turned  in,  the  bottles  blown, 
and  there  you  are — a  score  or  so  of  them 
t  urned  out  every  minute.  As  we  came  out 
of  the  furnace  room  into  the  chilly  after¬ 
noon  a  regiment  of  reservists  tramped  in 
from  a  practice  march  in  the  country. 
Some  were  young  fellows,  wearing  uni¬ 
forms  for  the  first  time  apparently ;  some 
looked  like  convalescents  drafted  back 
into  tlie  army.  They  took  one  road  and 
we  another,  and  half  an  hour  later  swung 
down  the  main  street  of  Cognac  behind 
a  chorus  of  shrilling  bugles.  All  over 
France,  south  of  Paris,  they  must  he 
marching  like  this  these  frosty  afternoons. 

Coming  up  from  Bordeaux  the  other 
night  we  missed  the  regular  connection 
and  had  to  spend  the  night  at  Saintes. 
The  tall,  quizzical,  rather  grim  old  land¬ 
lady  of  the  neat  little  Hotel  de  la  Gare 
— characteristic  of  that  rugged  France 
which  tourists  who  only  see  a  few  streets 
in  Paris  know  little  about — was  plainly 
puzzled.  There  we  were,  two  able-bodied 

men,  and  P -  saying  nothing  about 

being  consul,  merely  remarked  that  he 
lived  in  Cognac.  “In  Cognac !”  the  old 
woman  repeated,  looking  from  one  to  the 


other,  and  then  added,  as  one  putting  an 
unanswerable  question  :  “But  you  are  not 
soldiers?” 

We  went  out  for  a  walk  in  the  frosty 
air  before  turning  in.  There  was  scarce 
a  soul  in  the  streets,  but  at  the  other  end 
of  the  town  a  handful  of  young  fellows 
passed  on  the  other  side  singing.  They 
were  boys  of  the  1915  class  who  had  been 
called  out  and  in  a  few  days  would  be 
getting  ready  for  war.  In  Paris  you  will 
see  young  fellows  just  like  them,  deco¬ 
rated  with  flags  and  feathers,  driving 
round  town  in  rattletrap  wagons  like 
picnic  parties  returning  on  a  summer 
night  at  home.  Arm  in  arm  and  keep¬ 
ing  step,  these  boys  of  Saintes  were 
singing  as  they  marched  : 

“II  est  rouge  et  nnir  et  l)lanc, 

Et  fondu  au  derriere — d.” 

“He’s  red,  white,  and  black, 

And  split  up  the  back !” 

They  saw  themselves,  doubtless,  march¬ 
ing  down  the  streets  of  Berlin  as  now 
they  were  marching  down  the  streets  of 
Saintes — and  they  kept  flinging  back 
through  the  frosty  dark  : 

“II  est  rouge — et  noir — et  blane — 

Et  fondu — au  derriere — d.  .  .  .” 


Colin  McCabe:  Renegade 

(  Continued  from  page  7 ) 


“Why  ?  Have  you  been  bothering  him  ?” 
she  demanded. 

“God,  no !”  swore  Mr.  Tom  roundly, 
getting  in  a  little  bashfully  then  that  he 
had  never  meant  it  when  he  had  talked 
in  that  tomfool  way  about  killing  Mc¬ 
Cabe. 

“He  just  hasn't  been  up  street  for  two 
days,”  he  explained.  “That’s  all.  Only 
j  ou  see— with  that  fiend  of  a  nigger  boss¬ 
ing  him.  Pleasure  made  trouble  in  the 
barroom,  day  before  yesterday;  insulted 
McCabe  before  everybody. 

“Why,  neither  of  ’em  have  been  up 
street !”  he  burst  out  at  last.  “Do  you 
suppose — -” 

“Come  into  the  house,”  said  my  mother ; 
and  then  when  he  was  seated  oil  our  rag¬ 
gedy  horsehair  sofa :  “Tell  me,”  she  in¬ 
sisted,  “didn't  some  of  you  put  Pleasure 
up  to  it?  .Taney  didn’t  say  a  word:  she 
was  here  this  morning.” 

“For  the  mighty  good  reason  that  I 
didn’t  say  a  word  to  her,”  growled  Mr. 
Tom,  adding  that  he  didn't  want  any 
more  of  his  babies  killed. 

YOU  knew  one  was  coming — it  was  all 
talked  about  before  you  in  such  a 
sweet,  simple  way — and  so  you  knew  why 
your  mammy’s  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

“It  wasn’t  all  your  rows,  Tom,”  she 
choked.  “Everything’s  been  hard  on  our 
babies !”  And  she  said,  take  heart, 
honey,  and  that  all  would  he  well — and 
what  in  the  name  of  goodness  had  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  barroom? 

Still  as  mice,  but  with  our  hearts 
beating  strangely,  Davie  and  I  sat  while 
Mr.  Tom  told  of  the  affair  of  the  bar¬ 
room.  the  only  public  place  outside  of 
churches  and  the  temperance  hall  for 
the  meeting  of  Bramley’s  men. 

Colin  McCabe  and  Pleasure  had  come 
in  as  usual  at  five  o’clock,  and  both  had 
taken  their  usual  vast  potations,  the 
negro  standing  somewhat  away  from  the 
bar,  as  was  right  and  proper,  but  mak¬ 
ing  “faces”  behind  his  master’s  back  and 
exchanging  whispers  with  a  frolicsome 
young  Democrat.  Then  all  at  once  Colin 
McCabe  had  turned,  and,  like  a  man  in 
his  sleep,  entered  the  back  room  in  which 
the  card  players  sat,  coming  toward  them 
with  his  blue  eyes  wide  open  and  as 
empty  of  thought  as  those  of  the  dead. 
Straight  to  Mr.  Tom  he  had  gone,  standing 
at  his  side  in  the  old  friendly  way,  and 
seeming  to  look  down  upon  his  cards. 

“Ah,”  said  my  mother  then,  putting 
her  hand  against  her  bosom,  and  even  to 
two  foolish  little  children  it  seemed  a  bit¬ 
ter  situation. 

Mr.  Tom  leaned  forward,  shaking  his 
handsome  head.  “God,  it  made  me  sick ! 
But  I  knew  I  must  keep  cool,  for  there 
were  the  boys  glaring  at  him  like  blood¬ 
thirsty  tigers.  Colin  McCabe’s  a  proud 
man,  you  know,  prouder  than  any  of  us. 
It  wouldn’t  do  to  try  and  make  friends 
with  him  there — and  you’d  have  to  go 
after  it  mighty  soft  anywhere.” 

And  he  went  on  with  the  story. 

As  McCabe  had  stood  there  at  his 
elbow,  no  more  than  a  shell  of  a  man.  re¬ 
membering.  maybe,  a  sweet  spark  of  their 
long-ago  friendship,  Pleasure  Bailey’s 
damned  impudence  had  come. 

“Come  along,  McCabe,”  the  negro  had 
called ;  and  twice  again :  “Come  along, 
McCabe,  “adding  a  venomous  “Damn 
you !”  the  last  time. 


“Come  along,  McCabe ,”  repeated  my 
mother  blankly;  “maybe  that’s  the  way 
he  speaks  to  him  at  home;  but  no,  he 
doesn’t — I’ve  asked  the  children  a  hun 
dred  times.  What  do  you  suppose  was 
the  matter  with  the  nigger?” 

“The  old  Satan,  and  wanting  to  please 
Democrats,”  said  Mr.  Tom,  going  on  to 
tell  how  the  great  Radical  had  taken  his 
servant’s  insolent  summons. 

“He  seemed  to  wake  up,  batting  those 
heavy  eyelids  for  a  minute;  then  white 
he  was,  sheet-white;  then  red,  red  as 
brick  dust.  At  last  he  straightened  up, 
squared  himself  and  saluted  us — saluted 
us  ! — and  left. 

“Not  a  man  spoke.” 

Long  the  two  sat  there  talking  over 
the  incident,  Mr.  Tom  swearing  in  hearty 
familiar  way  that  he  would  go  over  and 
kill  the  negro  if  it  were  necessary, 
though  he’d  rather  not,  of  course,  now 
tlie  baby  was  coming  and  he  was  think 
ing  of  joining  the  church. 

“Bloodshed  enough,”  cried  my  mother, 
laughing  a  little  and  pushing  at  Mr.  Tom 
But  she  had  seen  the  round  windows  of 
the  Painted  Room  lighted  up,  she  de¬ 
clared  directly — “last  night  and  night  be¬ 
fore;  let’s  go  and  see.”  They  got  up 
and  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
and  seemed  much  relieved  to  find  the 
round  windows  shining  again — shining 
like  two  great  red  moons  through  the 
shadows  of  the  pine  grove. 

“I  reckon  lie’s  just  sobering  up,” 
chuckled  Mr.  Tom.  “He  can  do  it,  I  tell 
you — better  than  any  drunkard  in  Bram- 
ley  Roads  when  lie  gets  good  and  ready 
He  won't  take  it  out  of  Pleasure;  I 
reckon  he  won’t.  He’s  too  useful  to  him.” 

And  saying  that  it  was  none  of  our 
business  anyway — McCabe  might  resent 
any  interference — Mr.  Tom  went  off. 

But  long  after  lie  had  gone  my  mammy 
went  to  look  at  the  round  windows  again, 
as  if  she  were  worried  about  something; 
and  long  after  Davie  and  I  were  in  our 
trundle  beds,  my  little  brother  sat  up 
suddenly  and  whispered : 

“Did  you  tell  mammy?” 

“No,”  I  whispered  back. 

We  were  jealous  for  the  dignity  of 
Colin  McCabe.  We  had  seen  him  come 
home  on  the  very  evening  of  which  they 
had  spoken,  come  at  Pleasure’s  swagger¬ 
ing  black  heels;  come  sobbing,  sobbing.' 

Ah,  you  see,  wise  as  we  were,  we  did 
not  know  that  somebody  would  have  to 
pay  when  an  insult,  such  as  had  passed 
in  the  barroom,  was  overheard  by  white 
men.  The  payment  was  that  night. 

THE  wind  was  blowing  still,  blowing 
more  wildly  than  ever  when  it  came, 
the  ding-donging  of  that  lirazen-elap- 
pered  thing  Davie  and  I  called  the  run¬ 
away  nigger  bell,  hanging  in  the  middle 
of  the  town  square  on  a  high  pole;  it 
was  the  fire  hell  now. 

“It’s  McCabe’s  house,”  came  my 
mother’s  flurried  voice.  “Get  up,  babies ! 
Hurry,  hurry — dress !  I  must  get 
things !” 

Davie  and  I  hurried,  but  the  candle 
couldn’t  be  found.  Shoes  and  stockings 
slipped  away ;  there  were  no  little  clothes, 
and  bedquilts  wouldn’t  stay  on.  You 
knew  why  it  was  afterward  .  .  .  because 
your  heart  was  heating  so  hard  .  .  . 
beating,  beating. 

So  it  was  late  when  we  got  into  the 
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Acousticon 


You  must  not  confuse  the  Acousticon  with 
any  other  instrument  The  Acousticon  is  the 
i  nstrument  you  regulate  instantly  to  clearly 

Hear  Every  Sound 

near  or  distant — loud  or  low,  indoors  or  out¬ 
doors,  under  every  conceivable  condition.  The 
Acousticon  receives  the  sound  by  our  exclu¬ 
sive  indirect  principle,  and  transmits  it  to 
your  hearing  in  its  original  tone.  Not 
blurred— not  a  single  sound  is  harsh. 

The  Acousticon  covers 

48  Degrees  of  Deafness 

Unless  "stone  deaf”  the  Acousticon 
enables  you  to  hear  every  sound—  , 
perfectly.  Not  a  theory— not  new 
or  untried— but  a  world-known  suc¬ 
cess  for  many  years. 

NO  DEPOSIT 

TEN  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  .  „ 

Write  for  Special  Limited  Offer— no  money  down” 
—not  even  a  promise  to  buy.  Let  us  prove  the 
Acousticon  is  the  instrument  you  must  use. 
F*AQY  TFPM^J  Learn  how  to  secure  an 
4  A  Acousticon  on  easy  month¬ 

ly  payments  before  special  offer  expires. 
WRTTF  now  ^or  greatest  free  book  of  facts  for 
.  *  *"■  the  deaf— testimonials  from  ministers, 

judges  and  hundreds  of  others  everywhere. 

General  Acoustic  Co., 

1330  Candler  Bldg.,  220  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 
468  Vonge  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 
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WHITING-AD  AMS 


BRUSHES 

For  Sale  by  Dealers  Everywhere 

Send  for  illustrated  literature  telling  about 
Whiting-Adams  Brushes,  manufactured  by 

John  L.  Whiting-J.  J.  Adams  Co. 

BOSTON,  U.  S.  A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  One  Hundred  Years 
and  the  Largest  in  the  World 


»1  Down 

FREE  TRIAL. 

You  can  own  a  Burrowes  Table.  $1  or  more 
down,  according  to  size  and  style.  Small  amount 
each  month.  Prices  from  $15  up.  Full  equip- 


BURROWES 


Home  Billiard  Table 

Adapted  for  expert  play  and  home  practice  Portable 
—  used  in  any  room  —  on  any  house  table  or  on  its 
own  legs  or  folding  stand.  Quickly  set  aside — requires 
almost  no  room  when  not  in  use.  Send  for  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  explaining  free  trial  offer  with  prices,  terms 
of  payment  and  testimonials  from  thousands  of  owners. 
THE  E.  T.  BURROWES  CO.,  412  Center  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

Mfro.  Burrowes  Rustless  Insect  Screens  end  Folding  Card  Tables. 
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Hand  Books  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  sent 
free.  Patents  procured  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
free  notice  in  the  Scientific  American. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  363  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  625  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Dutch  Character  Bald  Wig 

(crepe  hair)  Chin  Whisker  on  Gauze,  Wax  Nose  and 
Grease  Paint,  $1.00.  Send  three  2c  stamps  for  com¬ 
plete  catalog  of  Plays,  Wigs  and  Make-Up  Mate¬ 
rial  ;  also  the  Art  of  Making  Up 

B.  TRADEMORE  CO.  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


PATFNTABLE  IDEAS  WANTED.  Manu- 

1  *  1-il  v  1  facturers  want  Owen  patents.  Send 

for  3  free  books;  inventions  wanted, 
etc.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  Manufacturing  facilities. 

RICHARD  B.  OWEN,  17  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C- 


— -  A  Fortune  to  the  Inventor  — i 

who  reads  and  heeds  it,  is  the  possible  worth  of  the  I 
book  we  send  for  6  cents  postage.  Write  us  at  once.  I 

B.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY,  Dept,  a.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  | 
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troot.  a  little  family  of  three,  with  the 
j,lv  person  carrying  all  that  was  precious 
5  he,. ;  the  Aunt  Polly  Crawford  spoons, 
hich  were  too  old  and  worn  to  sell,  and 
do  blessed  anyway,  and  some  sweet- 
earty-liushand  letters,  and  so  on.  The 
re  mightn’t  jump  into  the  pine  grove, 
ut  it  might  too,  and  there  were  gener 
lly  black  sneak  thieves  who  harvested 
ometliing  from  the  fire  nights.  My 
lotlier  always  declared  that  she  never 
linded  when  they  took  things  to  eat — 
lie  poor,  ignorant  black  night  birds,  who 
,ere  so  useless  to  the  Radical  party  (ex- 
ept  at  voting  time)  and  so  helpless  with 
reedom.  Ah  me,  ah  me  .  .  . 

Out  there  in  the  black  windiness  of 
he  road  the  fire  engine  had  already 
massed — a  precious  thing  of  the  liand- 
lumping  sort,  all  shining  brass  and 
rrcaths  on  practice  days,  and  a  sight  as 
ioly  as  the  angels  of  God  on  tire  nights. 
Ve  had  named  it  the  Robert  E.  Lee.  and 
[either  Radicals  nor  Yankees  could  be- 
[,ng  to  the  fire  company,  though  both 
night  help  when  the  tight  pinches  came. 

rllE  men.  red-sliirted  on  the  practice 
days,  and  in  any  rag  on  the  fire 
lights,  were  having  a  desperate  time  to 
;et  it  over  the  bad  clay  road;  clanking 
ml  straining  and  shouts  and  curses  were 
filing  the  darkness,  still  as  black  as  your 
locket  hut  for  the  glare  of  light,  seen 
iver  your  left  shoulder  through  the  pine 
-rove,  growing  bigger,  more  glorious, 
nore  terrible  every  minute. 

People  you  knew  were  all  about  you 
vhen  you  got  through  the  big  gate  (the 
iremen  had  been  surprised  enough  to 
ind  it  unlocked)  after  the  engine,  which 
vent  with  its  gallant  pumpers  and  volun- 
eer  helpers,  good  niggers,  bad  niggers, 
ill  sorts  of  white  people,  straight  over 
lower  beds,  tearing  away  the  hushes 
hat  had  grown  the  spicy  roses,  breaking 
[own  the  Cape  jessamine  bushes  as  tall 
is  small  trees. 

People  that  you  knew  best  of  all  were 
here  in  the  garden  directly:  the  ladies 
vli’o  had  passed  Colin  McCabe  in  the 
itreets  with  pulled-awa.v  skirts,  so  to 
;peak;  the  ladies  he  had  passed  time  and 
ime  again  with  the  had  Radical  stare, 
vifh  all- his  distinction  gone.  Men  were 
here  you  knew  best,  two  or  three  like 
Poth  Rramley,  who  had  been  disfran¬ 
chised  for  too  much  zeal  in  Rebel  days, 
ind  who  were  pitying  him  now,  per 
laps,  just  as  Tom  Rramley  bad  pitied 
Dim.  And  men  were  there  who  had 
lever  pitied  him,  and  never  would  pity 
lim  in  this  world  or  the  next. 

Plenty  of  white  Radicals  were  there, 
:oo.  all  with  fine  heaver  hats  and  kid 
doves — hut  who  cared  about  them  !  They 
tiad  only  been  Colin  McCabe’s  tools, 
never  his  intimates  in  any  way. 

“Oh.”  my  mammy  would  say  when  she 
spoke  of  that,  “lie  certainly  came  from 
mighty  good  stock !” 

It  was  the  fashion  to  go  to  tin's  in 
Rramley  Roads — something  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  duty,  too — so  the  best  people  of  the 
town  were  there  at  Colin  McCabe’s:  and 
thus  when  you  were  little  and  foolish  you 
didn’t  think  of  anything  sometimes  hut 
the  wild  pictures  and  the  nods  and 
howdys  of  such  exciting  occasions. 

Rut  I  remembered  the  master  directly, 
the  man  in  whose  bosom  I  had  nestled. 

The  firemen  couldn’t  get  into  the 
Painted  Room  for  something  they  wanted 
.  .  .  choked  with  smoke,  fighting  them 
all  by  minutes,  falling  to  his  knees, 
screaming  like  a  madman,  there  was 
Tom  Rramley  trying  hard  to  do  it. 

Then  I  heard  a  voice  speaking,  a  man’s 
voice,  tense  and  full  of  horror ;  murder 
had  been  done,  murder  and.  suicide.  .  .  . 
I  thought  of  the  ladies,  the  lovely  ladies 
and  winged  children  on  the  dining-room 
ceiling— they  had  seen  it  all,  when  Colin 
McCabe  had  killed  Pleasure  Bailey  and 
killed  himself ! 

For  it  was  there  in  the  Painted  Room 
he  had  posed  his  fearful  tableau ;  there 
at  the  head  of  his  great  table  he  sat — 
a  table  decked  as  for  a  banquet,  sweet 
with  flowers,  gleaming  with  lighted  can¬ 
dles;  he  sat  as  the  master  of  the  house 
should  sit — with  the  pistol  still  in  his 
dead  hand!  On  the  floor  at  the  other 
end  of  the  table,  clutching  the  dragged 
cloth,  lay  Pleasure  Railey,  with  the 
wreck  of  a  loaded  waiter  about  him, 


his  house-boy  napkin  over  his  arm,  the 
bullet  between  his  eyes. 

Tom  Rramley  had  seen  it  all,  poor  Tom 
Rramley  who  had  been  Colin  McCabe's 
friend,  and  was  fool  crazy  now;  bawling 
out  to  everybody  that  it  had  all  been  for 
us1 — the  “fancy  fixings”  of  the  dreadful 
scene.  “The  fire  was  an  accident,”  the 
speaker  blurted  on.  “Pleasure  grabbed 
the  tablecloth — the  gate  was  unlocked- 
lie  was  inviting  us  to  come  in !” 

“Ry  God  he  was,"  broke  in  another 
voice"  “It  was  for  us,  that  whole  show 
—for  all  the  1  temocrats  in  this  town :  for 
barroom  loafers  and  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men — for  every  damned  soul  that  ever 
looked  down  on  him  !” 

Then  and  there  one  mystery  was  set¬ 
tled-settled  for  all  time.  The  whole 
thing  of  the  Painted  Room,  the  beauty, 
the  dreadful  death,  had  been  Colin  Mc¬ 
Cabe's  way  of  righting  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  this  little  world:  his  way  of 
wiping  out  the  barroom  insult  and  so 
proving  himself  a  man  and  gentleman; 
his  terrible  Southern  way  of  showing 
who  had  been  master  in  his  grand  home. 

He  “always  did  cut  off  his  bread  in  big 
chunks.”  came  presently  with  something 
like  admiration.  “Pretty  fool  of  us  not 
to  know  he’d  be  game.” 

Somebody  told  his  age — thirty-six. 

“Thirty-six !”  repeated  a  voice.  “Lord 
Jesus  !  Think  of  being  in  there  !” 

Then  back  to  the  burning  house  they 
went,  good  patriots  all  of  them,  every 
man  a  hater  of  Colin  McCabe. 

Madder  and  madder  had  grown  the 
flames:  and  now  far  and  faint  and  sweet 
came  the  notes  of  the  Yankee  bugle, 
calling : 

“Do  you  want  us?  Do  you  want  us?” 
and  then  the  close  sound  of  our  own 
bugle,  which  had  refused  them  at  first, 
calling  back :  “Come!  Come!” 

Fire  and  wind  .  .  .  fire  and  wind  and 
smoke,  red  and  black  .  .  .  men,  just 
brave,  fire-fighting  men,  straddling  the 
last  inches  of  roofing  in  the  teeth  of 
death,  hewing,  shrieking  .  .  .  lady  faces, 
looming  tragically  .  .  .  two  little  chil¬ 
dren.  holding  hands  somewhere,  looking 
upon  it  all  as  if  it  were  over  the  edge 
of  the  world  .  .  . 

“Maybe  our  Saviour  knows  he  was 
good  in  some  ways,”  came  Davie’s  little 
chilly  whisper. 

The  house  bad  burned  to  its  beams— 
just  a  wraith  of  a  thing  it  was,  a  daz¬ 
zling  skeleton  thing  with  the  darkness 
showing  through :  and  before  it  stood  the 
Episcopal  clergyman,  our  clergyman 
reading,  in  his  stately  way,  the  services 
for  death  and  burial.  Against  the  bit¬ 
terness  of  eternal  death  he  prayed,  his 
old  voice  breaking;  once  he  had  been 
Colin  McCabe’s  pastor,  too. 

The  soldiers  had  long  been  in  the  pine 
grove  beating  out  blazing  boughs,  keep¬ 
ing  watch  and  ward  over  my  poor  home 
beyond.  Only  our  people  seemed  to  be 
in  the  garden  now,  stanch  Southerners, 
his  people  once  .  .  . 

Pale  and  sweet  and  windless  the  morn¬ 
ing  broke,  and  then  all  that  was  left  of 
Colin  McCabe’s  fair  house  was  a  tum¬ 
bled  heap  in  the  devastated  garden — still 
gleaming,  still  sending  up  trails  of  smoke 
— which  was  his  pyre  and  grave. 

SO  he  passed  from  my  world,  the  man 
who  was  the  darkest  figure  of  all  those 
dark  figures  in  the  little  town  which  was 
my  home  in  that  immemorial  period  the 
history  books  call  Reconstruction;  we, 
ourselves,  call  it  Hard  Times  to  this  dav. 
They,  the  histories,  have  placed  him  in 
the  shameful  niche  to  which  he  doubtless 
belongs :  the  Southern  man,  the  “rene¬ 
gade”  or  “scalawag”  who  joined  the  van¬ 
dals  swarming  down  like  vultures  for  the 
last  pickings  of  the  war-ruined  South. 
They,  the  histories,  are  gentle  with  our 
secret  vengeances  at  last,  lowering  the 
flags  of  the  Nation,  as  it  seems,  when 
touching  upon  our  wrongs  and  tears. 

Rut,  as  my  mammy  always  said,  it  was 
something  to  have  known  a  traitor  like 
Colin  McCabe— one  so  proud,  so  pitiful. 
And  even  if  we  see  that  we  were  foolish, 
too,  sometimes — wickedly  foolish,  maybe, 
in  those  long  agoes — it  is  something  to 
have  loved  our  South  Carolina  as  we 
loved  her  when  she  was  brooding  like  an 
angel  with  broken  wings  over  the  ruins 
of  her  sovereignty. 
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Fateful  Forty-five! 

Success  usually  begins  at  the  age  of  forty-five — jobs  are 
apt  to  end  there. 

The  ordinary  business  virtues  will  carry  a  man  over  the 
early  stages  of  a  career.  Loyalty,  diligence  and  intelligence 
win  promotion  up  to  thirty — but  not  at  forty-five.  At  that 
age,  a  man  must  have  everything  or  he  has  nothing.  The 
ladder  of  promotion  is  really  a  moving  stairway — when 
you  get  to  the  top  you  get  off. 

Almost  any  young  man  can  hold  a  job — but  is  he  good  enough  for 
the  next  one  ?  Will  the  next  job  be  the  top  of  the  moving  stairway  ! 

Is  he  acquiring  a  grasp  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  business  ? 
Will  he,  at  forty  or  forty-five,  be  ready  to  take  hold  of  bigger  work 
and  become  a  leader — or  will  he  get  off  ? 

The  Modern  Business  Course  and 
Service  of  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute 

is  a  course  of  study  which  covers  the  whole  range  of  organized  business 
knowledge.  It  reduces  the  experience  of  all  business  men  to  work¬ 
ing  principles  which  supplement  your  necessarily  limited  experience. 
Every  department  and  phase  of  business  is  covered.  The  financier 
learns  of  organization  —  the  engineer,  of  finance.  The  corpora¬ 
tion  lawyer  learns  of  transportation,  distribution,  sales,  advertising, 
accounting;  the  business  man  learns  business  law. 


The  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  is  planned 
and  conducted  by  recognized  authorities  under  the 
supervision  of  an  Advisory  Council  composed 
of  the  following  educators  and  business  leaders: 

JOSEPH  FRENCH  JOHNSON,  D.C.S.,  Dean  of 
the  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce,  Ac¬ 
counts  and  Finance. 

FRANK  A.  VANDERL1P,  LL.D.,  President  of  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

ELIJAH  W.  SELLS,  M. A.,  C.P.A.,  Senior  Member 
Haskins  &  Sells,  Certified  Public  Accounlants. 

JEREMIAH  W.  JENKS,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Gov¬ 
ernment,  New  ’l  ork  University. 

ELBERT  H  GARY,  LL.D.,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
U  S.  Steel  Corporation. 

Its  subscribers  include  men  in  every  rank  of  business 

life;  presidents  and  officers  of  big  corporations;  proprietors 
of  progressive  smaller  concerns;  department  heads  and 
assistants;  accountants,  chief  clerks  and  the  younger  men 
who  are  looking  forward  to  bigger  responsibilities.  I  o  all 
ih  se  it  gives  knowledge  that  could  be  otherwise  obtained 
only  by  years  of  bitter  experience  if  at  all.  hind  out 
today  what  if  offers  you. 


“Forging  Ahead  in  Business” 


contains  a  vital  message  drawn  from  the  experiences  of 
hundreds  of  successful  business  men.  The  book  is  hand¬ 
somely  printed  and  bound,  contains  I  16  pages,  is  illustrated 
with  charts  in  color,  and  will  make 
a  valuable'addition  to  your  busi¬ 
ness  library.  We  will  gladly 
send  you  a  copy  free  and 
without  the  slightest 
obligation,  if  you 
will  request  it 
on  your  busi¬ 
ness  letterhead 
or  fill  out  at¬ 
tached  coupon. 

Send  the 
Coupon  Now 


Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

41  Mercantile  Library  Bldg.,  NewYork  City 

I  should  like  to  have  you  send,  without  cost  or  obligation 
to  me,  a  copy  of  "Forging  Ahead  in  Business,  and  full  in¬ 
formation  about  your  Modern  Business  Course  and  Service. 


Name. 


? 


ALEXANDER 

HAMILTON 

INSTITUTE 

41  Mercantile  Library  Bldg. 
NEW  YORK 


Street  Address . . 

Business  Position  . . 

With .  ■: 

(Name  of  firm  or  company) 

Number  of  years  in  business . 

If  you  wish  to  add  any  facts  about  yourself,  or  your  busi¬ 
ness  plans,  that  will  help  us  determine  the  fitness  of  our 
Course  and  Service  for  your  needs,  we  shall  treat  your 
letter  as  confidential  and  give  it  personal  attention. 


Have  You  Seen  The  New 

Sfaiiaa?mSxon 

Reppplj^pfui 

For  Automobile  Inner  Tubes- 


Has  Been 
Tested 
To  the 
Limit 
and 
Never 
Found 
Wanting 


Requires 
No 

Cement 
No 

Cleaning 
No 

Gasoline 
Just  the 
Bare 
Hands 

The  Quickest  Permanent  Repair 
Ever  Devised 

See  It  At  The  Big  Automobile  Shows 

THE  feature  of  the  day  in  the  automobile 
world  -  an  instant  roadside  repair  as  good 
as  a  shop  could  make  it—  as  permanent  as 
vulcanizing  — will  last  as  long  as  the  life  of 
the  tube. 

There  never  has  been  anything  like  it.  The 
SAMPSON  PLUG  is  the  application  of  the 
same  principle  used  in  making  tight  the  valve- 
stem  in  the  tube. 

The  edge  of  the  soft  rubber  plug  feathers 
out  under  the  pressure— reinforces  and  be¬ 
comes  a  part  of  the  tube  itself. 

No  Cement.  No  Gasoline.  No  Sand  Paper. _  No  Chalk. 
No  Waiting.  Just  Your  Bare  Hands— That’s  All. 

You  simply  punch  a  hole  where  the  punc¬ 
ture  has  occurred,  with  the  punch  furnished 
with  the  kit;  then  insert  the  soft  rubber  plug, 
screw  it  up  tight  with  the  thumb,  break  off 
the  wire,  and  you  are  ready  for  travel,  with  a 
clean,  permanent  job.  Price  of  kit.  $2.50,  con¬ 
taining  tool  and  1  doz.  asstd.  plugs.  Carton 
containing  tool  and  ,‘i  doz.  asstd.  plugs,  $1.50. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  it  or  send  direct  to 

STEVENS  &  CO.,  373-375  Broadway,  New  York 

Write  for  literature 
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KEEP  YOUR  MOTOR  WARM 


Direct  Heating  System 

it  For  healing  the  water 
circulating  system  of  an 
automobile  independent 
,  of  the  motor. 

Jl  The  only  practical  and  eco¬ 
nomical  methodforkeeping  the 
motor  warm  in  cold  weather. 
-  Increases  the  efficiency  of 
the  motor  50$. 

The  Neoerout  Radiator  and  Garage  Heater — 
applies  the  heat  directly  where  required  — no  waste; 
uses  city  gas  (protected  by  gauze  like  miner’s  safety 
lamp)  or  electricity. 

IT  SOLVES  THE  COLD  GARAGE  PROBLEM 

I  Neat  and  compact,  hangs  on  garage  wall  when  not  in  use 
Was  a  phenomenal  success  lasl  winter.  F.n  joy  your  car  this  winte’ 
See  our  Exhibit  at  New  York  and  Chicago  Auto  Shows 
Descriptive  literature  mailed  on  request. 

ROSE  MFG.  CO.,  915  Arch  St.,  PHILA. 

linkers  of  tin*  well -know  n  Xeverout  Lumps 
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AGENTS  BIG  PROFITS 

e  R.  M.  King  Made  $45  in  6  Days 


IS  IN  ONE 

Forged  steel.  Patented.  Low  priced.  Sells  to  auto 
owners,  farmers,  mechanics  in  the  shops  and  the  home. 
Not  sold  in  stores.  No  competition.  Sales  easy.  Big 
profits.  Ten-Inch  sample  to  workers.  Write  at  once. 

THOMAS  TOOL  CO.,  3339  West  St.,  Dayton.  Ohio 
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LONDON  •  5  Henrietta  Street.  Covent  Carden,  W.  C.  TORONTO,  ONTARIO  :  6-8  Colborne  Street  Price  : 
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NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS.— Change  of  address— Subscribers  when  ordering  a  changeof  address  should  give 
the  old  as  well  as  the  new  address,  and  the  ledger  number  on  their  wrapper.  From  two  to  three  weeks  must  neces¬ 
sarily  elapse  before  the  change  can  be  made,  and  before  the  first  copy  of  Collier's  will  reach  any  new  subscriber. 


Own  Your  Business — Make  Two  Profits 

!e  our  agent— receiving  agent's  commission  and  also  earning  substantial  income  with 
'en  Pinnet,  new  and  fascinating  automatic  bowling  alley.  More  fun  than  old-fashioned 
bowling.  Everybody  wants  to  play.  Valuable  premiums  to  in- 
crease  the  interest  of  bowlers.  Alleys  38  to  50  feet  long,  t  an  be 
set  up  in  a  half-day.  No  pin-boys.  Only  attendant  needed  is  man] 
to  take  in  money.  Write  today  for  agent’s  proposition  and  letters, 
showing  what  others  have  earned  on  small  investment. 


Men  of  Fashion  Smoke  “Bull”  Durham 


In  the  brilliant  exodus  after  a  big 
night  at  the  opera,  men  who  subscribe 
to  boxes  for  the  season — masters  of  the 
fine  art  of  enjoyment — utilize  the  inter¬ 
val  before  the  approach  of  their  limou¬ 
sines  in  relishing  a  fresh,  delicious 


smoke  of  “Bull”  Durham  tobacco. 
Theirs  are  the  strong,  active  hands  of 
self-achievement — capable  of  control¬ 
ling  the  destinies  of  an  industry,  or  of 
contriving  a  perfectly  rolled  “Bull” 
Durham  cigarette  with  equal  adroitness. 


GENUINE 

ull  Durham 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 

Cigarettes  rolled  with  this  pure,  mild,  sun-mellowed  tobacco  are  supremely 
gratifying  to  the  trained  smoke-taste  —  their  freshness  and 
smoothness  wholly  delightful  —  their  balmy,  distinctive, 
unique  fragrance  appetible  beyond  comparison.  That  is 
why  connoisseurs  throughout  the  world  prefer  to  “roll 
their  own”  cigeirettes  with  “Bull”  Durham. 


Ask  for  FREE 

package  of  “papers” 
with  each  5c  sack 


¥"*  17  An  Illustrated  Booklet,  showing  correct  way 
r*  to  “Roll  Your  Own”  Cigarettes,  and  a  Pack¬ 

age  of  cigarette  papers,  will  Both  be  mailed, 
free,  to  any  address  in  U.  S.  on  request.  Address  “Bull  Durham, 
Durham,  N.  C.,  Room  1258. 


THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


CANADA  AT  WAR  By  Julian  Street 
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“SAY  ‘CREAM  OF  WHEAT,’  YOU  RASCAL!” 

Painted  b,  Edward  V.  Brewer  far  Cream  of  W/eea t  Cm  Copyright  1915  b,  Cream  of  Wheat  Co. 
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CANADA  AT  WAR 


SOME  years  since,  in  a  Canadian  city,  I  sat 
ir 


BY  JULIAN  STREET 


in  a  grand  stand,  overlooking  a  green  race 
course,  and  witnessed  a  sham  battle  held  in 
celebration  of  a  British  holiday.  On  one  side 

of  the  course  was  stationed  a  little  army  of  riflemen  clad  in  olive  green;  at  the 
other  side,  lines  of  scarlet  tunics  and  white  helmets  marked  the  position  of  an 
opposing  army  of  dragoons.  Each  side  had  its  band  and  each  band  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  blow  the  other  out  of  position  with  the  mere  volume  of  its  martial 
music.  When  the  bands  had  done  their  utmost  the  two  forces  began  firing  blank 
volleys  toward  each  other.  From  the  grand  stand  it  looked  like  a  drawn  battle 
which  might  last  forever,  but  we  were  told  that  the  dragoons  were  outpointing 
the  riflemen.  Indeed,  I  believe  that,  according  to  the  rules  of  mimic  war,  the 
latter  would  have  been  defeated  had  not  some  companies  of  proud-marching, 
barekneed  Highlanders  reinforced  them,  saving  the  day  and  bringing  victory 
to  the  olive  greens.  It  was  a  silly  game,  no  more  like  real  war  than  one  of  our 
American  street  parades,  but  it  was  prettier  to  see  because  of  the  greensward, 
and  also  because  Canada  has  inherited  from  her  mother  country  the  full  rich¬ 
ness  of  British  military  color.  The  Canadian  uniforms  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  British  army,  and  though  the  gorgeous  ones  are  discarded  in  war  time, 
they  add  brilliance  in  times  of  peace.  Nor  is  color  all  that  Canada  has  inherited, 
in  a  military  way,  from  England.  Though  no  less  a  peace-loving 
country  than  the  United  States,  she  is  yet  a  more  martial  one 
There  are  many  reasons  why  this  is  so.  In  the  first  place 
it  must  be  remembered  that  British  regiments  used  to  be 
sent  out  to  garrison  Canada.  This  service  was  al¬ 
ways  popular  in  the  British  army,  and  great  num¬ 
bers  of  officers  and  men  became  attached  to 
Canada  and  settled  there  upon  retiring  from 
military  life.  Thus  a  very  considerable  per¬ 
centage  of  present-day  Canadians  are  the 
children,  grandchildren,  or  great-grand¬ 
children  of  British  regulars,  and  not  a 
few  medals  earned  in  British  campaigns- 
of  the  last  hundred  years  are  handed 
down  as  heirlooms  in  Canadian  fami¬ 
lies.  Furthermore,  though  Canada  is 
no  longer  garrisoned  by  British 
troops,  she  has  continued  to  draw 
colonists  from  the  British  Isles,  and 
not  a  few  of  these  have  been  former 
soldiers,  reservists,  and  veterans  of 
the  Boer  War.  Many  native-born 
Canadians  are  also  Boer  War  vet¬ 
erans,  Canada  having  sent  a  force  of 
7,000  men  to  aid  the  British  in  South, 

Africa.  Of  this  little  army  perhaps  the 
most  famous  regiment  was  the  one 
financed  by  Lord  Strathcona  and  known 
as  Strathcona’s  Horse.  This  body  was 
composed  entirely  of  picked  men,  many  of 
them  drawn  from  the  Canadian  Northwest 
Mounted  Police,  and  it,  like  all  the  other 
regiments  which  served  in  South  Africa,  be¬ 
came,  after  the  war,  a  part  of  the  Canadian 
militia.  In  Canada  the  word  militia  covers  every¬ 
thing  having  to  do  with  the  army.  One  branch, 
called  the  Permanent  Force,  consisting  in  times  of 
peace  of  about  5,000  men  at  full  quota,  corresponds  to  our 
standing  army.  The  rest  of  the  militia  is  organized  much  like 
the  American  militia,  having  regular  drills  throughout  the  year  and 
two  weeks  camp  in  the  summer  time.  This  force  was  about  50,000  strong  at  e 
outbreak  of  the  war.  Back  of  these  two  forces  is  the  reserve,  composed  ot 
former  militiamen,  so  that  the  war  found  the  Dominion  with  perhaps  -  , 

men  possessed  of  some  experience  in  bearing  arms. 

Canada  is  not  without  some  little  war  history  of  her  own.  In  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  and  the  War  of  1812,  she  managed  successfully  to  resist  invasion 
from  our  side  of  the  border,  and  in  1870  she  had  a  rebellion  in  her  own  North¬ 
west.  It  was  largely  because  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  Northwest  after 
the  rebellion  that  the  famous  Canadian  Northwest  Mounted  Police  was  organized. 
This  body,  which  is  one  of  the  most  unique  in  the  world,  has  been  graphically 
described  by  Mr.  Roger  Pocock  in  an  article  on  Canada’s  Troops  published  in 
pamphlet  form  by  Newnes  of  London:  “It  is  a  military  force  for  civil  duty, 
dressed  as  cavalry,  armed  as  mounted  infantry,  serving  as  police,  and  organized 
like  nothing  else  on  earth;  for  each  division  of  one  hundred  men  is  a  complete 
little  army.  The  division  can  take  the  field  with  horse,  foot,  or  guns.  It  may 
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take  the  field  on  snowshoes  with  dog  trains; 
or  in  canoes  and  boats;  or  it  may  man  a  ship; 
or  it  may  be  mounted  on  sleighs.  It  would 
be  equally  at  home  mounted  on  sea  serpents. 
The  regiment  has  built  many  a  fort,  has  pioneered 
unexplored  regions,  has  administered  whole  prov¬ 
inces,  running  all  the  mails,  customs,  and  government 
offices.  The  ordinary  policeman,  aged,  say,  twenty- 
three,  is  the  leader  of  local  society,  plays  the  har¬ 
monium  in  church,  minds  a  churn  or  a  baby,  gives 
counsel’s  opinion  to  a  bewildered  settler,  or  shows  the 
settler’s  wife  the  trick  of  making  light  pastry.  But 
he  will  also  raise  the  district  to  fight  a  forest  fire  or 
to  quell  a  riot,  and  he  has  much  the  same  powers  as  a 
member  of  the  Russian  Secret  Police.” 

For  the  rest,  Canada’s  military  background 
depends  upon  the  rifle  corps  in  practically  all 
boys’  schools,  the  very  extensive  military  activi¬ 
ties  in  Canadian  universities  (of  which  more 
later)  and  the  Royal  Military  College  at 
Kingston,  Ontario,  where  officers  are  trained 
for  the  army. 

The  Canadians  are,  of  course,  a  much 
less  heterogeneous  race  than  we  are. 
Broadly  speaking  the  country  is  com¬ 
posed  of  2,000,000  French  Canadians  and 
6,000,000  of  British  extraction.  They 
are  a  united  and  extremely  loyal  people, 
having  a  passionate,  almost  religious  de¬ 
votion  not  only  for  their  own  country 
but  for  the  British  Empire.  It  is  said 
that  the  Germans  did  not  think  that 
Canada  would  support  Great  Britain  in 
the  present  war,  but  it  is  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  with  their  carefully  organized 
bureau  of  foreign  intelligence  they 
could  have  harbored  such  a  delusion. 
Everyone  who  has  known  Canada 
must  have  been  struck  with  the  fact 
that  Canadians  are  almost  more 
British  than  the  British  themselves. 
The  Canadian  love  for  the  British 
Empire  has,  for  years,  burned  like  a 
slow  fire,  making  little  heat  and 
smoke,  to  be  sure,  but  only  awaiting 
the  draft  of  war  to  cause  it  to  blaze 
into  fusing  flame.  Without  surprise  I 
had  heard  of  the  enthusiasm  which  < 
spread  through  the  Dominion  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war;  of  the  crowds  of  men 
thronging  the  armories,  struggling  for 
places  in  the  first  overseas  contingent;  of  the 
numbers  that  could  not  be  taken  for  lack  of 
equipment  and  of  ships  to  carry  them;  of 
militia  officers  who  gave  up  their  commissions  and 
volunteered  as  privates  in  order  to  reach  the  front 
more  quickly.  Having  been  informed  of  these  activities, 

I  expected  when  I  went  to  Canada  a  short  time  since  to 
see  a  land  ablaze  with  all  the  outward  signs  of  war.  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  excited  crowds  watching  bulletins  outside  newspaper 
offices;  to  see  everywhere  vehement  posters  calling  for  men  (London,  they  say, 
is  plastered  over  with  them)  ;  to  see  regiments  marching  through  streets  lined 
with  cheering  crowds,  and  to  hear  brass  bands  blaring  Tippeiary. 

What  I  did  find  was  a  country  with  but  few  exterior  signs  of  a  belligerent  con¬ 
dition.  A  hundred  men  watch  bulletins  in  New  Y  ork  to  one  in  Canada.  The 
American  newspapers  are,  upon  the  whole,  printing  more  war  news  than  those 
of  Canada,  and  are  (as  usual)  printing  it  more  wildly.  Obstreperous  scare- 
heads  do  not  go  with  the  Canadian  temperament.  I  saw  no  large  reciuiting 
posters  •  only  a  few  small  cards  devoid  alike  of  fervid  language  and  pictorial  em¬ 
bellishment.  The  most  warlike  billboards  I  discovered  advertised  a  beverage 
formerly  known  as  “Konigsbier.”  On  all  these  boards  that  name  was  marked 
out  with  a  painted  line  and  “Kingsbeer”  substituted.  I  did  see  men  in  khaki. 
They  were  sprinkled  in  among  the  passengers  on  railroad  trains  and  among  the 
crowds  on  the  streets;  they  were  lounging  in  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  old 
Protestant  High  School  building  in  Montreal,  which  has  been  converted  into 
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l  .  acks;  now  and  then  a  company  or  two  would 
hike  past  in  the  streets  on  a  practice  march,  minus 
music,  minus  cheers. 

By  taking  considerable  journeys  to  points  where 
men  are  being  trained,  I  saw  as  many  as  seven  or 
eight  hundred  recruits  at  a  time  being  put  through 
a  sharp  drill,  under  the  eyes  of  smart-looking  officers 
in  leather  leggings,  brown  greatcoats,  and  jaunty 
Scotch  caps.  Some  of  these  recruits  were  in  uni¬ 
form  ;  others  in  citizen’s  attire.  This  gave  the  ranks 
a  ragged  look,  but  it  somehow  seemed  to  humanize 
them.  Instead  of  rows  of  soldiers  all  alike,  they 
were  rows  of  men:  men  of  all  kinds,  educated  and 
uneducated,  married  and  single,  rich  and  poor,  all 
leveled  into  lines  by  the  great  steam-roller  war. 
Most  of  them  were  there  because  of  patriotism, 
because  of  enthusiasm,  or  because  of  a  sense  of  duty, 
but  here  and  thez-e  in  the  ranks  was  a  pathetic,  shuf¬ 
fling  figure  in  a  threadbare  suit  who  had  but  too 
clearly  become  a  soldier  for 
the  sake  of  getting  work.  In 
the  hotels  women  were  knit¬ 
ting  as  one  sees  them  knitting 
in  this  country  for  the  sol¬ 
diers.  Shop  windows  were 
full  of  uniforms,  guns,  auto¬ 
matic  pistols,  and  traveling 
cases.  But  in  all  my  stay  in 
Canada  I  heard  but  once  the 
tune  of  “Tipperary,”  and  that 
was  when  a  dapper,  callow 
youth,  who  looked  as  though 
he  would  not  go  to  war  until 
Lord  Kitchener  should  come 
and  pull  him  out  from  under 
the  bed,  demanded  “Tipper¬ 
ary”  of  the  orchestra  at  the 
Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  in  Mon¬ 
treal.  It  was  at  tea  time. 

The  young  man  and  his  com¬ 
panions  set  down  their  cups 
and  applauded  violently.  By 
far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
tea-time  crowd,  however,  sat 
still  after  the  piece  had  been 
played,  showing  in  their  atti¬ 
tudes  and  in  their  faces  signs 
of  cold  disapproval. 

It  was  then,  somehow,  that 
I  seemed  to  begin  to  catch  the 
present  point  of  view  of  Can¬ 
ada.  Those  people  would  have 
thrilled  at  hearing  “Tipper- 


exampled  outburst  of  enthusiasm.  Especially  in 
Toronto,  which  is  a  more  mercurial  city  than  Mon¬ 
treal  or  Quebec,  there  was  singing  in  the  streets, 
and  bandsmen  were  routed  out  of  bed  to  furnish 
music  for  spontaneous  night  street  parades. 

Militarists  and  pacificists  alike  were  united  for  the 
war.  Party  lines  were  obliterated.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  former  Prime  Minister  and  leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  Dominion  Parliament,  who,  at  the 
Imperial  Conference  of  1911,  advocated  the  Doctrine 
of  Colonial  Neutrality,  declaring  that  Canada  would 
not  necessarily  consider  herself  bound  to  take  part 
in  wars  in  which  Great  Britain  might  become  in¬ 
volved,  immediately  forgot  both  his  doctrine  and  his 
opposition,  throwing  the  weight  of  his  influence  to 
the  uniting  of  all  factions  in  the  Government  and 
offering  to  raise  men.  “In  Canada,”  said  Sir  Wil¬ 
frid,  “there  is  but  one  mind.” 

Parliament  immediately  voted  a  preliminary  war 
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Volunteers  for  Canada’s  second  contingent  drilling  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  at 

This  army  of  17,000  men  will  start  for  England  at  about  the  time  you  read  this  caption 


ary”  played  by  a  band  as  a  marching  tune  for  men, 
but  to  hear  it  lilted  off  by  a  hotel  orchestra,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  a  young  fop,  to  hear  it  applauded  by  hands 
too  soft  to  hold  a  gun — that  outraged  their  sensi¬ 
bilities.  It  sickened  them  in  the  same  way  (only 
more)  that  it  sickens  some  Americans  to  hear 
“Dixie”  cheered  by  a  half-drunken  crowd  in  a 
Broadway  cabaret. 

There  is  very  little  of  the  cheap  jingo  spirit. 
Canada  is  past  the  cheering  point;  she  is  too  deeply 
stirred  to  enjoy  superficial  demonstrations.  That 
gay  popular  tune  which,  by  a  mere  coincidence  of 
time  and  psychological  effect,  has  come  to  mean  so 
much  more  than  the  sum  of  its  words  and  music, 
sounds  in  the  ears  of  the  British  Empire  as  a  sort 
of  anthem.  Instead  of  making  people  cheer  and 
clap  their  hands,  it  makes  them  think  of  men  on 
battle  fields,  far  away. 

The  several  hotel  orchestras  I  heard  in  Canada 
seemed  to  avoid  patriotic  tunes.  Not  until  I  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York  did  it  occur  to  me  that  I  had 
heard  no  brass  bands.  I  had  been  where  war  prep¬ 
arations  were  at  their  height;  I  had  seen  men  drill¬ 
ing  for  war;  yet  I  had  not  heard  so  much  as  a 
bugle,  drum,  or  fife. 

My  attention  was  directed  to  this  fact  by  the 
sound  of  martial  music  on  Broadway.  I  hastened 
to  the  corner  and,  pushing  through  the  little  fringe 
of  people  at  the  curb,  beheld  ranks  of  marching  men 
arrayed  in  the  snowy  white  of  peace.  The  street 
cleaners  were  on  parade — the  infantry  of  the  brush 
and  dirt  pan,  the  artillery  of  the  dump  cart,  were 
passing  like  victorious  soldiers  over  the  pavement 
which  is  the  field  of  their  daily  battle  against  dung 
and  dust.  Fresh  from  Canada,  with  my  mind  full  of 
war,  the  picture  struck  me  as  supremely  grotesque. 

“What  are  they  marching  for?” I  asked  a  bystander. 

He  didn’t  know.  Nobody  seemed  to  know.  Sud¬ 
denly,  in  my  mind’s  eye,  I  saw  the  Champ  de  Mars 
in  Montreal,  and  the  raw  recruits  drilling  there  in 
the  cold,  and  I  thought  to  myself:  “It  is  a  good 
thing  to  live  in  a  land  where,  when  you  see  ranks 
of  men  in  line  behind  a  band,  you  may  smile  and 
ask:  ‘What  are  they  marching  for?’” 


What  Patriotism.  Has  Done 


"C^ARLY  in  August,  when  the  other  nations  had 
already  declared  war  and  the  attitude  of  Great 
Bi’itain  was  still  in  some  slight  doubt,  there  was  no 
lack  of  agitation  in  Canada.  The  streets  in  front 
vspaper  offices  were  packed  from  morning 
ight.  With  the  news  that  Great  Britain 
d  by  France  and  Russia  came  an  un¬ 


credit  of  $60,000,000.  The  Canadian  Government 
made  a  gift  to  England  of  98,000,000  pounds  of 
flour,  and  each  individual  province  came  forward 
with  swift  offers  of  supplies.  Ontario  gave  250,000 
bags  of  flour;  Manitoba,  50,000  bags;  Quebec,  4,000,- 
000  pounds  of  cheese;  New  Brunswick,  100,000  bush¬ 
els  of  potatoes;  Saskatchewan,  1,500  horses,  valued 
at  $250,000;  Alberta,  500,000  bushels  of  oats;  Prince 
Edward  Island,  100,000  bushels  of  oats;  British 
Columbia,  25,000  cases  of  salmon;  Nova  Scotia, 
100,000  tons  of  coal  (later  commuted  to  cash). 

In  the  same  way  towns,  corporations,  and  indi¬ 
viduals  responded  to  the  SOS  signal  from  the 
mother  country.  To  mention  but  a  few  instances 
of  corporate  and  private  subscription,  the  Bank  of 
Montreal  gave  $100,000;  Mr.  J.  K.  L.  Ross  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  $500,000;  Mr.  J.  C.  Eaton  of  Toronto,  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  machine  guns;  while  Mr.  Hamilton  Gault  of 
Montreal  raised  and  equipped  at  his  own  expense 
a  crack  regiment  composed  entirely  of  men  possess¬ 
ing  war  medals  and  known  as  the  Princess  Patricia’s 
Canadian  Light  Infantry,  or,  more  popularly,  as 
“Princess  Pat’s  Pets.”  Having  outfitted  this  force, 
Mr.  Gault  did  not  take  command,  but  went  as  one 
of  its  officers,  while  Mrs.  Gault  closed  her  house 
and  departed  for  the  front  as  a  nurse. 

Nor  did  support  come  merely  from  the  rich. 
Everyone  gave  what  he  could.  When  corporations 
voted  funds,  employees  did  the  same,  contributing, 
in  many  instances,  a  percentage  of  their  salaries. 
Likewise  the  little  towns,  no  less  than  the  large 
cities,  did  their  full  share. 

Take,  for  example,  the  city  of  St.  Catharines, 
Ontario,  with  a  population  of  between  twelve  and 
thirteen  thousand.  Besides  gifts  of  money  and  sup¬ 
plies,  this  small  city  has  already  sent  more  than 
3  per  cent  of  its  entire  population  to  the  war.  The 
Seventh  Field  Battery  of  St.  Catharines  was  among 
the  first  militia  organizations  to  volunteer  as  a  unit 
for  the  war,  and  is  now,  presumably,  at  the  front. 
Soon  after  the  departure  of  this  battery,  Dr.  Mer¬ 
ritt,  a  physician  who  had  formerly  commanded  it 
but  had  retired  some  years  since,  offered  to  organ¬ 
ize  and  take  command  of  another  artillery  company. 
His  offer  was  accepted  by  the  Department  of  Militia, 
and  he  soon  got  together  100  men.  Then,  as  uni¬ 
forms  and  equipment  were  not  to  be  obtained,  Dr. 
Merritt  caused  dummy  guns  to  be  made  by  a  black¬ 
smith  from  old  cart  wheels,  on  which  logs  were 
mounted  to  represent  cannon.  With  these  the  new 
company  drilled  until  real  guns  and  equipment  could 
be  furnished.  The  battery  is  now  encamped  in 
Toronto,  and  will  doubtless  go  this  month  to  Salis¬ 
bury  Plain,  in  England,  for  final  training. 


Thus  the  war  work  has  been  done  and  is  being 
done  throughout  Canada.  There  has  been  no  trouble 
about  getting  men.  Indeed,  the  difficulty  has  been 
to  check,  rather  than  foster,  enlistment,  because  it 
has  been  impossible  to  equip  and  arm  the  great 
numbers  that  have  come  forward. 

Among  the  volunteers  are  Canadians  from  all 
sections  and  of  all  classes.  Cases  have  been  re¬ 
ported  in  which  trappers  walked  hundreds  of  miles 
to  enlist.  Ranchmen  from  the  west  have  formed  cav¬ 
alry  companies.  French  Canadians  have  established 
their  own  organizations — among  them  Le  Regiment 
Royal  Canadien,  now  in  barracks  at  St.  John,  Que¬ 
bec,  preparatory  to  leaving  with  the  second  Cana¬ 
dian  force — a  force  which  will  contain  representa¬ 
tives  of  almost  all  trades,  crafts,  professions,  and 
degrees  of  fortune.  Not  a  few  young  millionaires  and 
millionaire’s  sons  have  gone,  and  in  many  instances 
fathers  and  sons  are  already  serving  together. 

A  distinguished  Canadian 
editor  and  physician,  who  is 
preparing  to  go  as  an  officer 
in  the  Medical  Corps,  showed 
me  a  letter  received  from  his 
son,  a  graduate  with  honors 
from  McGill  University  and 
the  holder  of  twelve  medals 
for  athletics.  This  young 
man  enlisted  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  as  a  sapper  in  a 
company  of  engineers. 

“The  Twenty-first  Battery 
of  Westmount  came  on  Fri¬ 
day,”  he  wrote  to  his  father 
from  camp,  “and  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  as  a  gunner  one 
of  the  ‘nuts’  of  Montreal* 
(“nut”  is  London  slang  for  a 
dandy),  “a  graduate  of  Mc¬ 
Gill,  a  member  of  my  frat, 
and  the  sort  of  man  who 
would  order  a  fifty-cent 
drink.  A  corporal  also  was 
a  man  of  similar  habits,  a 
Zeta  Psi  who  graduated  with 
me.  I’d  have  expected  to  see 
them  at  tea  at  the  Ritz. 
Working  beside  me  on  the 
roads  to-day  was  a  Science 
'15  man  whom  I  last  met  at 
a  theatre  party.” 

Of  the  many  successful 
business  and  professional  men 


I  met  in  Canada,  I  do  not  think  I  talked  with  a 
single  individual  who  was  not  already  a  member  of 
some  military  organization.  Older  men  who  have 
had  military  experience  are  engaged  in  drilling  re¬ 
cruits.  Others  have  joined  the  Home  Guard  organ¬ 
izations  which  have  sprung  up  all  over  Canada 
independent  of  the  Department  of  Militia.  Younger 
men  from  all  walks  of  life  are  joining  the  mili¬ 
tia  with  a  view  to  getting  military  experience  so 
that,  in  the  event  of  a  protracted  war,  they  may  go 
when  the  time  comes.  Physicians  and  scientific  men 
are  preparing  for  special  service.  When  I  was  in 
Montreal  fifty-one  professors  of  the  McGill  Uni¬ 
versity  medical  faculty  were  taking  the  Army  Medi¬ 
cal  Service  examinations,  among  them  such  men  as 
the  celebrated  pathologist,  Dr.  John  George  Adami, 
and  Dr.  John  L.  Todd,  professor  of  parasitology. 


At  the  Universities 


"DEFORE  the  war  started  there  existed  in  most  Ca- 
nadian  universities  fairly  active  military  organi¬ 
zations.  At  McGill  and  Laval  in  Montreal  there  were 
training  corps  for  officers,  organized  precisely  as  are 
the  training  corps  of  the  British  universities.  At 
Queen’s  and  Halifax  universities  there  were  engineer¬ 
ing  companies,  at  Toronto  an  infantry  company,  and 
at  the  remaining  universities  more  or  less  regular 
military  activities  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Soon  after  war  was  declared  the  graduates  of 
Canadian  universities  formed  a  Central  Universities 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  what  might 
Le  termed  a  university  extension  course  regarding 
the  war.  This  committee  issues  communications  to 
university  men  throughout  the  Dominion,  keeping 
them  informed  and  assisting  them  so  that  they  may, 
as  educated  men,  do  their  share  in  enlightening  public 
opinion  and  helping  in  all  manner  of  activities. 

With  the  outbreak  of  war  military  life  in  all  the 
universities  naturally  increased  enormously.  Such 
universities  as  had  not  previously  possessed  training 
corps  for  officers  installed  them.  McGill,  which  has 
already  sent  seventy-five  men  to  the  front,  now  has 
1,000  men — students,  professors,  and  graduates — in 
its  regiment,  while  the  military  organization  at 
Toronto  University  reaches  perhaps  twice  that  num¬ 
ber.  Laval,  the  French-Canadian  university  in  Mon¬ 
treal  has,  numerically,  the  largest  officers’  training 
corps  of  any  Canadian  college,  but  the  percentage  of 
men  preparing  for  war  service  in  the  smaller  uni¬ 
versities  is  quite  as  great  as  in  the  larger  ones. 
Halifax,  Manitoba,  British  Columbia,  and  Mount 
Allison  are  doing  their  full  share,  and  the  University 
of  Saskatchewan  reports  that  one-third  of  its  entire 
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student  body  has  already  gone,  and  adds:  “another 
third  is  about  to  go,  and  the  last  third  will  be  ready 
when  required.” 

Wherever  possible  the  professional  training  of  men 
in  their  last  year  in  the  universities  is  utilized,  and 
schools  have  been  established  to  give  such  men  special 
courses  in  connection  with  military  work.  Queen’s 
University  already  has  an  engineering  corps  at  the 
front,  and  McGill,  which  has  a  famous  medical  school, 
has  offered  to  send  professors  and  students  to  take 
entire  charge  of  a  general  hospital  in  the  field,  and 
also  to  operate  ambulance  service.  Students  in  other 
courses  have  taken  up  signaling,  wireless  telegraphy, 
scouting,  etc.,  so  that  quantities  of  college  men  will 
be  absorbed  into  the  army  as  specialists,  while  others 
will  be  officers. 

The  authorities  of  the  various  universities  have 
made  arrangements  by  which  their  students  have 
been  given  hours  for  drill,  and  some  faculties  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  give  efficiency  in  drill  and  military 
knowledge  the  value  of  a  full  optional  subject.  In 
other  faculties  men  who  are  proficient  in  military 
work  are  given  certain  advantages  at  examination 
time,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  arrangements  are  being 
made  whereby  the  work  of  the  year  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  a  month  or  more  earlier  than  usual,  so  that  it 
will  be  possible  for  the  men  to  go  directly  into  camp 
in  the  spring  with  their  year’s  work  fully  credited. 
Men  who  go  to  the  front  in  the  university  units  will, 
furthermore,  be  credited  in  their  college  courses,  so 
far  as  possible,  with  any  work  done  in  the  field,  so 
that  seniors  in  many  courses— especially  in  medicine 
and  science— will  practically  receive  their  degrees 
for  serving  a  year  in  the  army. 

Canada  Pays  the  Piper 

FOLLOWING  the  first  enthusiasm  for  war,  and  the 
departure  of  the  first  contingent,  a  pall  of  depres¬ 
sion  settled  over  Canada;  but  that  must  not  be  in¬ 
terpreted  as  denoting  any  diminution  of  determina¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  race  to  do  its  full 
share  for  the  protection  of  the  Empire.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  true  that  much  of  the  early  agitation  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  adventurous  young  men,  many  of  whom 
were  a  little  bit  inclined  to  look  upon  the  prospect 
of  military  service  in  Europe  as  a  kind  of  exciting 
picnic  jaunt.  With  the  first  contingent  many  of 
these  reckless  spirits  left,  and,  naturally  enough,  the 
country  took  on  a  more  somber  tone.  Those  who 
were  left  behind  had,  perhaps,  a  better  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  what  the  war  really  meant,  and,  though  no 
less  determined  to  do  their  duty,  were  not  inclined 
to  toss  their  hats  into  the  air  and  cheer  at  the 
thought  of  leaving  their  families  and  their  business 
and  going  far  away,  across  the  seas,  to  shoot  and 
be  shot  at,  in  a  conflict  in  which  it  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  any  man  who  goes  for  more  than  three 
months  without  being  wounded  or  killed  has  had 
more  than  average  luck. 

Furthermore,  business  depression  began  to  make 
itself  felt,  and  at  the  same  time  unprecedented 
sums  of  money  had  to  be  raised.  The  Government 
needed  money.  The  Patriotic  Fund  (a  fund  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  families  of  soldiers)  needed  money. 
The  Red  Cross  needed  money.  The  unemployed 
and.  their  families  needed  money.  Everybody  needed 
money.  Factories  began  to  shut  down,  while  taxes, 
it  was  announced,  would  have  to  be  pushed  up.  The 
Canadian  plans,  as  formulated,  involved  an  annual 
war  expenditure  of  $100,000,000,  or  about  $12  per 
head  for  the  entire  population. 

Thus,  though  Canada  had  not  called  the  war  tune, 
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it  was  seen  that  she  must  help  to  pay  the  piper. 

No  finer  example  of  fortitude  and  loyalty  could 
be  asked  for  than  has  been  exhibited  by  the  Cana¬ 
dian  people  in  their  acceptance  of  this  situation. 
Everyone  has  been  hit  by  the  war,  yet  everyone  is 
standing  his  or  her  share  of  the  punishment  with 
the  proverbial  dogged  pluck  of  the  British.  Retrench¬ 
ment  began  at  once. 

The  first  thing  I  discov¬ 
ered  in  my  room  in  the 
hotel  in  Montreal  was 
a  notice  of  reduced 
service,  “owing  to  the 
war  crisis.”  In  another 
hotel,  where  I  went  one 
day  for  tea,  I  asked 
the  head  waiter  if  war 
had  affected  business 
much. 

“We  failed  yester¬ 
day,”  he  returned  with 
a  wry  smile. 

“How  is  business 
here?”  I  asked  a  clerk 
in  a  large  jewelry 
store. 

“It  is  very  bad,  of 
course,”  he  said,  “but 
the  employees  of  this 
company  have  been  in 
great  luck  so  far.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  dis¬ 
charged,  as  so  many 
others  have,  we  are 
being  kept  on  at  a  20 
per  cent  reduction  in 
salary.” 

But  there  is  one  kind 
of  business  in  Canada 
that  is  booming.  Driv¬ 
ing  over  the  historic 
Plains  of  Abraham, 
near  Quebec,  where 
Wolfe  defeated  Mont¬ 
calm  (they  would  be  allies  now!),  I  was  surprised 
to  see  a  great  number  of  workmen  building  an  enor¬ 
mous  addition  to  a  red  brick  factory. 

“What  building  is  that?”  I  asked  the  French  Cana¬ 
dian  driver. 

“She’s  the  Ross  rifle  factory,”  he  informed  me. 
“She  ban  makin’  herself  twice  so  big  as  before.” 

As  we  drew  nearer  I  perceived  that  the  factory 
was  hemmed  in  by  three  successive  fences  of  barbed 
wire,  very  tall  and  discouraging,  and  that  outside 
these  fences  marched  armed  sentries,  one  of  whom 
took  a  great  interest  in  my  conveyance,  turning  his 
head  and  watching  it  suspiciously  as  it  passed. 

Germany’s  Spies  and  Canada  s  Imagination 

SOME  8,000  soldiers  are  engaged  in  this  sort  of 
duty  and  in  garrisoning  forts,  at  present  this  body 
making  up  the  permanent  force  of  the  Canadian 
militia.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Canada  is  still 
a  long  way  from  Germany,  this  seemed  to  me  a 
large  number  of  troops  for  such  duty,  but  it  was  ex¬ 
plained  to  me  that  there  had  been  trouble  with  Aus¬ 
trian  workmen  in  one  or  two  places,  and  that,  fur¬ 
thermore,  Canada  was  overrun  with  German  spies. 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  a  railroad 
bridge  in  tbe  western  part  of  Canada  was  blown  up. 
That  sounded  the  alarm.  Later  a  sentry  on  guard 
at  a  lock  in  the  Soulanges  Canal,  near  Montreal, 
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was  shot.  Such  sporadic  manifestations  made  it 
clear  that  railways  and  canals  must  be  carefully 
protected,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  Canadian  com¬ 
merce,  but  because  the  destruction  of  canals  and 
bridges  might  seriously  hamper  the  work  of  for¬ 
warding  supplies  to  England.  Much  of  England’s 
food  passes  through  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  the  blow¬ 
ing  up  of  one  lock  during  the 
season  of  navigation  would  be  a 
serious  disaster.  After  naviga¬ 
tion  has  closed,  the  means  of  for¬ 
warding  supplies  and  troops  be¬ 
comes  even  more  limited,  for  the 
Intercolonial  Railroad,  which  is 
owned  by  the  Government,  is  the 
only  line  that  runs  to  the  Atlantic 
seacoast  without  crossing  Ameri¬ 
can  territory — for  which  reason 
the  Intercolonial  is  the  sole  road 
available  for  the  transport  of 
troops.  The  entire  700  miles  of 
the  main  line  of  this  road  must, 
consequently,  be  patrolled. 

Even  in  level-headed  Canada  it 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  that 
war  could  come  without  its  train 
of  alarmist  rumors.  Internal 
trouble  was,  for  example,  feared 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cities 
of  Berlin  and  Waterloo,  Ontario, 
where  there  is  a  large  German 
population.  Time  has,  however, 
shown  that,  though  there  may  be 
some  pro-German  sentiment  in 
these  cities,  the  majority  of  the 
people  have  become  loyal  Cana¬ 
dians,  as  attested  by  the  fact 
that  war  subscriptions  from  this 
quarter  have  amounted  to  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  dollars. 

Less  reasonable,  if  more  excit¬ 
ing,  are  the  rumors  of  proposed 
invasion  by  German  -  Americans 
from  the  United  States.  One  of  these  invasions,  so 
Canadians  informed  me,  was  planned  by  way  of  Min¬ 
nesota;  another  one  was  being  organized  in  Maine. 

“But,”  objected  a  Canadian  friend  of  mine  when 
I  laughed  at  the  German-American  bugaboo,  “if  no 
such  thing  has  been  planned,  how  does  it  happen 
that  four  times  the  usual  number  of  hunting  licenses 
have  been  taken  out  this  year  in  Maine?” 

That  floored  me.  That  is,  it  floored  me  until 
I  made  inquiries  and  found  that  no  more  licenses 
than  usual  had  been  taken  out  in  Maine,  and  that 
the  story  was  pure  war-time  fiction. 

At  Quebec,  when  I  went  to  see  the  citadel,  I  was 
stopped  by  a  noncommissioned  officer  who  was  a 
very  affable  person  with  as  fine  a  cockney  accent 
as  I  ever  heard  outside  of  London. 

“Very  sorry,  sir,”  he  said,  “but  I  carn’t  let  you 
in.  You  see,  we’ve  ’ad  no  hend  of  trouble  with  these 
’ere  German  spies,  makin’  maps  and  wot  not.” 

Considering  that  the  citadel  has  been  open  to 
tourists  for  the  last  Heaven-knows-how-many  years, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  such  restrictions  were  perhaps 
a  little  tardy,  and  that  if  the  German  War  Lord 
really  wanted  plans  of  the  place  he  probably  had 
them  long  ago.  However,  the  mention  of  spies  put 
an  idea  in  my  head.  I  had  felt  (as  the  reader 
may  have)  that,  up  to  this  time,  I  had  gleaned 
but  little  information  of  a  character  sufficiently 
sensational  to  suit  ( Continued  on  page  25) 
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SANDERS  turned  to  the  rail 
and  cast  a  wistful  glance  at 
the  low-lying  African  shore. 
He  saw  one  corner  of  the  white 
residency  showing  through  the 
sparse  Isisi  palm  at  the  end 
of  the  big  garden  —  a  smudge 
of  green  on  yellow  from  this 
distance. 

“I  hate  going — even  for  six 
months,”  he  said. 

Hamilton  of  the  Haussas, 
with  laughter  in  his  blue  eyes, 
and  his  fumed-oak  face — lean 
and  wholesome  it  was  —  all 
a-twitch,  whistled  with  diffi¬ 
culty.  “Oh,  yes,  I  shall  come 
back  again,”  said  Sanders, 
answering  the  question  in 
the  tune.  “I  hope  things 
will  go  well  in  my  absence.” 
“How  can  they  go  well?”  asked  Hamilton  gently. 
“How  can  the  Isisi  live,  or  the  Akasava  sow  his 
barbarous  potatoes,  or  the  sun  shine,  or  the  river 
run  when  Sandi  Sitani  is  no  longer  in  the  land?” 

“I  wouldn’t  have  worried,” 

Sanders  went  on,  ignoring  the  in¬ 
sult,  “if  they’d  put  a  good  man  in 
charge ;  but  to  give  a  pudden- 
headed  soldier—” 

“We  thank  you!”  bowed  Hamilton. 

“ — with  little  or  no  experience — ” 

“An  insolent  lie — and  scarcely  re¬ 
moved  from  an  unqualified  lie!” 
murmured  Hamilton. 

“To  put  him  in  my  place!” 
apostrophized  Sanders,  tilting  back 
his  helmet  the  better  to  appeal  to 
the  heavens. 

“  ’Orrible !  ’  O  r  r  i  b  1  e  !”  said 

Hamilton;  “and  now  I  seem  to 
catch  the  accusing  eye  of  the  chief 
officer,  which  means  that  he  wants 
me  to  hop.  God  bless  you,  old 
man!”  His  sinewy  paw  caught  the 
other’s  in  a  grip  that  left  both 
hands  numb  at  the  finish. 

“Keep  well,”  said  Sanders  in  a 
low  voice,  his  hand  on  Hamilton’s 
back  as  they  walked  to  the  gang¬ 
way.  “Watch  the  Isisi  and  sit  on 
Bosambo — especially  Bosambo,  for 
he  is  a  mighty  slippery  devil.” 

“Leave  me  to  deal  with  Bosam¬ 
bo,”  said  Hamilton  firmly  as  he 
skipped  down  the  companion  to  the 
big  boat  that  rolled  and  tumbled 
under  the  coarse  skin  of  the  ship. 

“I  am  leaving  you,”  said  Sanders 
with  a  chuckle. 

He  watched  the  Haussa  pick  a 
finicking  way  to  the  stern  of  the 
boat;  saw  the  solemn  faces  of  his 
row  men  as  they  bent  their  naked 
backs,  gripping  their  clumsy  oars. 

And  to  think  that  they  and  Hamil¬ 
ton  were  going  back  to  the  familiar 
life,  to  the  dear  full  days  he  knew! 

Sanders  coughed  and  swore  at 
himself. 

“Oh,  Sandi!”  called  the  head  man 
•of  the  boat  as  she  went  lumbering 
over  the  clear  green  swell,  “re¬ 
member  us,  your  servants!” 

“I  will  remember,  man,”  said 
Sanders,  a-choke,  and  turned 
quickly  to  his  cabin. 

Hamilton  sat  in  the  stern  of  the 
surfboat,  humming  a  song  to  him¬ 
self,  but  he  felt  awfully  solemn,  though  in  his 
pocket  reposed  a  commission  sealed  redly  and  largely 
on  parchment  and  addressed  to:  “Our  well-beloved 
Patrick  George  Hamilton,  Lieutenant  of  our  One 
Hundred  and  Thirty-third  First  Royal  Hertford 
Regiment.  Seconded  for  service  in  our  Ninth  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Haussas — Greeting.  .  .  .” 

“Master,”  said  his  Kru  servant  who  waited  his 
landing,  “you  lib  for  dem  big  house?” 

“I  lib,”  said  Hamilton. 

“Dem  big  house”  was  the  residency  in  which  a 
temporarily  appointed  commissioner  must  take  up  his 
habitation  if  he  is  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  his  office. 

“Let  us  pray!”  said  Hamilton  earnestly,  addressing 
himself  to  a  small  snapshot  photograph  of  Sanders, 
which  stood  on  a  side  table.  “Let  us  pray  that  the 
ba’’  -ian  of  his  kindness  will  sit  quietly  till  you 
my  Sanders — for  the  Lord  knows  what 
going  to  get  into  before  you  return!” 
ming  mail  brought  Francis  Augustus  Tib- 
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betts,  Lieutenant  of  the  Haussas,  raw  to  the  land,  but 
as  cheerful  as  the  devil— a  straight  stick  of  a  youth, 
with  hair  brushed  back  from  his  forehead,  a  sun- 
peeled  nose,  a  wonderful  collection  of  baggage,  and 
all  the  gossip  of  London. 

“I’m  afraid  you’ll  find  I’m  rather  an  ass,  sir,”  he 
said,  saluting  stiffly.  “I’ve  only  just  arrived  on  the 
coast  an’  I’m  simply  bubbling  over  with  energy,  but 
I’m  rather  short  in  the  brain  department.” 

Hamilton,  glaring  at  his  subordinate  through  his 
monocle,  grinned  sympathetically. 

“I’m  not  a  whale  of  erudition  myself,”  he  con¬ 
fessed.  “What  is  your  name,  sir?” 

“Francis  Augustus  Tibbetts,  sir.” 

“I  shall  call  you  Bones,”  said  Hamilton  decisively. 

Lieutenant  Tibbetts  saluted.  “They  called  me 
Conk  at  Sandhurst,  sir,”  he  suggested. 

“Bones!”  said  Hamilton  definitely. 

“Bones  it  is,  skipper,”  said  Mr.  Tibbetts;  “an’ 
now  all  this  beastly  formality  is  over,  we’ll  have 


a  bottle  to  celebrate  things.”  And  a  bottle  they  had. 
It  was  a  splendid  evening  they  spent,  dining  on 
chicken  and  palm-oil  chop,  rice  pudding,  and  sweet 
potatoes.  Hamilton  sang  “Who  Wouldn’t  be  a  Soldier 
in  the  Army?”  and — by  request — in  his  shaky  falset¬ 
to  baritone,  “My  Heart  is  in  the  Highlands”;  and 
Lieutenant  Tibbetts  gave  a  lifelike  imitation  of 
Frank  Tinney  which  convulsed  not  alone  his  superior 
officer,  but  some  two  and  forty  men  of  the  Haussas 
who  were  unauthorized  spectators  through  various 
windows  and  door  cracks  and  ventilating  gauzes. 

Bones  was  the  son  of  a  man  who  had  occupied  a 
position  of  some  importance  on  the  coast,  and 
though  the  young  man’s  upbringing  had  been  in  Eng¬ 
land,  he  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  very 
thorough  grounding  in  the  native  dialect,  not  only 
from  Tibbetts,  Senior,  but  from  the  two  native  serv¬ 
ants  with  whom  the  boy  had  grown  up. 

“I  suppose  there  is  a  telegraph  line  to  headquar¬ 
ters?”  asked  Bones  that  night  before  they  parted. 


“Certainly,  my  dear  lad,”  replied  Hamilton.  “We 
had  it  laid  down  when  we  heard  you  were  coming.” 

“Don’t  blither!”  pleaded  Bones,  giggling  convul¬ 
sively;  “but  the  fact  is,  I’ve  got  a  couple  of  dozen 
tickets  in  the  Cambridgeshire  Sweepstake,  an’  a  dear 
pal  of  mine — chap  named  Goldfinder,  a  rare  and  deli¬ 
cate  bird — has  sworn  to  wire  me  if  I’ve  drawn  a 
horse.  D’ye  think  I’ll  draw  a  horse?” 

“I  shouldn’t  think  you  could  draw  a  cow,”  said 
Hamilton.  “Go  to  bed.” 

“Look  here,  Flam — ”  began  Lieutenant  Bones. 

“To  bed,  you  insubordinate  devil!”  said  Hamilton 
sternly.  In  the  meantime  there  was  trouble  in  the 
Akasava  country. 

OCARCELY  had  Sanders  left  the  land  when  the 
kJ  lokali  of  the  lower  Isisi  sent  the  news  thundering 
in  waves  of  sound.  Up  and  down  the  river,  and  from 
village  to  village,  from  town  to  town,  across  the 
rivers,  penetrating  dimly  to  the  quiet  deeps  of  the 
forest,  the  story  was  flung. 

N’gori,  the  chief  of  the  Akasava,  having  some 
grievance  against  the  Government  over  a  question  of 
fine  for  failure  to  collect  according  to  the  law,  waited 
for  no  more  than  this  intelligence  of  Sandi’s  going. 

His  swift,  loud  drums  called  his 
people  to  a  dance  of  many  days.  A 
dance  of  many  days  spells  “spears,” 
and  spears  spell  trouble.  Bosambo 
heard  the  message  in  the  still  of  the 
early  night,  gathered  five  hundred 
fighting  men,  and  swept  down  on 
the  Akasava  city  in  the  drunken 
dawn,  and  carried  away  two  thou¬ 
sand  spears  of  the  sodden  N’gori. 

A  sobered  Akasava  city  woke  up 
and  rubbed  its  eyes  to  find  strange 
Ochori  sentinels  in  the  street,  and 
Bosambo,  in  a  sky-blue  tablecloth, 
edged  with  golden  fringe,  stalking 
majestically  through  the  high 
places  of  the  city. 

“This  I  do,”  said  Bosambo  to  a 
shocked  N’gori,  “because  my  lord 
Sandi  placed  me  here  to  hold  the 
King’s  peace.” 

“Lord  Bosambo,”  said  the  King 
sullenly,  “what  peace  do  I  break 
when  I  summon  my  young  men  and 
maidens  to  dance?” 

“Your  young  men  are  thieves, 
and  it  is  written  that  the  maidens 
of  the  Akasava  are  married  once  in 
ten  thousand  moons,”  said  Bosambo 
calmly;  “and  also,  N’gori,  you 
speak  to  a  wise  man  who  knows 
that  clockety-clock-clock  on  a  drum 
spells  war.” 

There  was  a  long  and  embarrass¬ 
ing  silence. 

“Now,  Bosambo,”  said  N’gori 
after  a  while,  “you  have  my  spears, 
and  your  young  men  hold  the 
streets  and  the  river.  What  will 
you  do?  Do  you  sit  here  till  Sandi 
returns  and  there  is  law  in  the 
land?” 

This  was  the  one  question  which 
Bosambo  had  neither  the  desire  nor 
the  ability  to  answer.  He  might 
swoop  down  upon  a  warlike  people, 
surprising  them  to  their  abashment, 
rendering  their  armed  forces  im¬ 
potent,  but  exactly  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  afterward  he  had  not  foreseen. 

“I  go  back  to  my 
city,”  he  said. 

“And  my  spears?” 

“Also  they  go  with 
me,”  said  Bosambo.  They  eyed  each 
other,  Bosambo  straight  and  muscular, 
a  perfect  figure  of  a  man,  N’gori  griz¬ 
zled  and  skinny,  his  brow  furrowed 
with  age. 

“Lord,”  said  N’gori  mildly,  “if  you 
take  my  spears  you  leave  me  bound 
to  my  enemies.  How  may  I  protect  my 
villages  against  oppression  by  evil 
men  of  Isisi?” 

Bosambo  sniffed  —  a  sure  sign  of 
mental  perturbation.  All  that  N’gori 
said  was  true.  Yet  if  he  left  the 
spears  there  would  be  trouble  for  him. 

Then  a  bright  thought  flicked : 

“If  bad  men  come,  you  shall  send  for 
me,  and  I  will  bring  my  fine  young 
soldiers.  The  palaver  is  finished.” 

With  this  course  N’gori  must  feign 
agreement.  He  watched  the  departing 


“Very  serious  offense,  old  friend,”  said  Bones  solemnly. 

Awfully  serious.  I  ll  have  to  make  a  dooce  of  an  example  of  you — yes,  by  Heavens  !  ” 
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army _ paddlers  sitting  on  swathes  of  filched  spears. 

Once  Bosambo  was  out  of  sight,  N’gori  collected  all 
the  convertible  property  of  his  city  and  sent  it  in 
ten  canoes  to  the  edge  of  the  N’gombi  country,  for 
N’gombi  folk  are  wonderful  makers  of  spears  and 
have  a  salable  stock  hidden  against  emergency. 

For  the  space  of  a  month  there  was  enacted  a  com¬ 
edy  of  which  Hamilton  was  ignorant.  Three  days 
after  Bosambo  had  returned  in  triumph  to  his  city, 
there  came  a  frantic  call  for  succor — rolling,  terrified 
rataplan  of  sound  which  the  lokali  man  of  the  Ochori 
village  read. 

“Lord,”  said  he,  waking  Bosambo  in  the  dead  of 
night,  “there  has  come  down  a  signal  from  the 
Akasava,  who  are  pressed  by  their  enemies  and  have 
no  spears.”  Bosambo  was  in  the  dark  street  in- 
stanter,  his  booming  war  drum  calling  urgently. 
Twenty  canoes  filled  with  fighting  men,  paddling  des¬ 
perately  with  the  stream,  raced  to  the  aid  of  the  de¬ 
fenseless  Akasava. 

At  dawn,  on  the  beach  of  the  city,  N’gori  met  his 
ally.  “I  thank  all  my  little  gods  you  have  come,  my 
lord,”  said  he  humbly;  “for  in  the  night  one  of  my 
young  men  saw  an  Isisi  army  coming  against  us.” 

“Where  is  the  army?”  demanded  a  weary  Bosambo. 

“Lord,  it  has  not  come,”  said  N’gori  glibly;  “for 
hearing  of  your  lordship  and  your  swift  canoes,  I 
think  it  has  run  away.” 

Bosambo’s  force  paddled  back  to  the  Ochori  city 
the  next  day.  Two  nights  after  the  call  was  repeated 

_ this  time  with  greater  detail.  A  N’gombi  force  of 

countless  spears  had  seized  the  village  of  Doozani 
and  was  threatening  the  capital. 

Again  Bosambo  carried  his  spears  to  a  killing, 
and  again  was  met  by  an  apologetic  N’gori. 

“Lord,  it  was  a  lie  which  a  sick  maiden  spread,” 
he  explained,  “and  my  stomach  is  filled  with  sorrow 
that  I  should  have  brought  the  mighty  Bosambo  from 
his  wife’s  bed  on  such  a  night.”  For  the  dark  hours 
had  been  filled  with  rain  and  tempest,  and  Bosambo 
had  nearly  lost  one  canoe  by  wreck. 

“Oh,  fool!”  said  he,  justly  exasperated,  “have  I 
nothing  to  do — I,  who  have  all  Sandi  s  high  and 
splendid  business  in  hand— but  I  must  come  through 
the  rain  because  a  sick  maiden  sees  visions?” 
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“Bosambo,  I  am  a  fool,”  agreed  N’gori  meekly,  and 
again  his  rescuer  returned  home. 

“Now,”  said  N’gori,  “we  will  summon  a  secret 
palaver,  sending  messengers  for  all  men  to  assemble 
at  the  rise  of  the  first  moon.  For  the  N’gombi  have 
sent  me  new  spears,  and  when  next  the  dog  Bosambo 
comes,  weary  with  rowing,  we  will  fall  upon  him  and 
there  will  be  no  more  Bosambo  left;  for  Sandi  is  gone 
and  there  is  no  law  in  the  land.” 

CURIOUSLY  enough,  at  that  precise  moment,  the 
question  of  law  was  a  very  pressing  one  with 
two  young  Haussa  officers  who  sat  on  either  side  of 
Sanders’s  big  table,  wet  towels  about  their  heads, 
mastering  the  intricacies  of  the  military  code;  for 
Tibbetts  was  entering  for  an  examination  and  Hamil¬ 
ton,  who  had  only  passed  his  own  by  a  fluke,  had 
rashly  offered  to  coach  him. 

“I  hope  you  understand  this,  Bones,”  said  Hamil¬ 
ton,  staring  up  at  his  subordinate  and  running  his 
finger  along  the  closely  printed  pages  of  the  book 
before  him. 

“  ‘Any  person  subject  to  military  law,’  ”  read  Ham¬ 
ilton  impressively,  “  ‘who  strikes  or  ill  uses  his  supe¬ 
rior  officer  shall,  if  an  officer,  suffer  death,  or  such  less 
punishment  as  in  this  act  mentioned.’  Which  means,” 
said  Hamilton  wisely,  “that  if  you  and  I  are  in  action 
and  you  call  me  a  liar  and  I  give  you  a  whack  on 
the  jaw — ” 

“You  get  shot,”  said  Bones  admiringly,  “an’  a  rip- 
pin’  good  idea,  too!” 

“If,  on  the  other  hand,”  Hamilton  went  on,  “I 
called  you  a  liar — which  I  should  be  justified  in  do¬ 
ing — and  you  give  me  a  whack  on  the  jaw,  I’d  make 
you  sorry  you  were  ever  born.” 

“That’s  military  law,  is  it?”  asked  Bones  curiously. 
“It  is,”  said  Hamilton. 

“Then  let’s  chuck  it,”  said  Bones  and  shut  up  his 
book  with  a  bang.  “I  don’t  want  any  book  to  teach 
me  what  to  do  with  a  feller  that  calls  me  a  liar.  I’ll 
go  you  one  game  of  piquet  for  nuts.” 

“You’re  on,”  said  Hamilton. 

“My  nuts,  I  think,  sir.” 

Bones  carefully  counted  the  heap  which  his  supe¬ 
rior  had  pushed  over,  “and — hullo!  what  the  dooce  do 
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you  want?”  Hamilton  followed  the  direction  of  the 
others’  eyes.  A  man  stood  in  the  doorway,  naked  but 
for  the  wisp  of  skirt  at  his  waist.  Hamilton  got  up 
quickly,  for  he  recognized  the  chief  of  Sandi’s  spies. 

“Oh,  Kelili,”  said  Hamilton  in  his  easy  Bomongo 
tongue,  “why  do  you  come,  and  whence?” 

“From  the  island  over  against  the  Ochori,  lord,” 
croaked  the  man,  dry  throated.  “Two  pigeons  I  sent, 
but  these  the  hawks  took — a  fisherman  saw  one  taken 
by  the  Kasai,  and  my  own  brother,  who  lives  in  the 
village  of  Irons,  saw  the  other  go,  though  he  flew 
swiftly.” 

Hamilton’s  grave  face  set  rigidly,  for  he  smelled 
trouble.  You  do  not  send  pleasant  news  by  pigeons. 
“Speak,”  he  said. 

“Lord,”  said  Kelili,  “there  is  to  be  a  killing  palaver 
between  the  Ochori  and  the  Akasava  on  the  first  rise 
of  the  full  moon,  for  N’gori  speaks  evil  of  Bosambo 
and  says  that  the  chief  has  raided  him.  In  what 
manner  these  things  will  come  about,”  Kelili  went 
on  with  the  lofty  indifference  of  one  who  had  done 
his  part  of  the  business,  so  that  he  had  left  no  room 
for  carelessness,  “I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  warned 
all  eyes  of  the  Government  to  watch.” 

Bones  followed  the  conversation  without  difficulty. 

“What  do  people  say?”  asked  Hamilton. 

“Lord,  they  say  that  Sandi  has  gone  and  there  is 

no  law.”  . 

Hamilton  of  the  Haussas  grinned.  “Oh,  am  t 
there?”  said  he  in  English  vilely. 

“Ain’t  there?”  repeated  an  indignant  Bones. 
“We’ll  jolly  well  show  old  Thingummy  what’s  what.” 

Bosambo  received  an  envoy  from  the  chief  of  the 
Akasava,  and  the  envoy  brought  with  him  presents 
of  dubious  value  and  a  message  to  the  effect  that 
N’gori  spent  much  of  his  waking  moments  in  wonder¬ 
ing  how  he  might  best  serve  his  brother,  Bosambo, 
“the  right  arm  on  which  I  and  my  people  lean  and 
the  bright  eyes  through  which  I  see  beauty.” 

Bosambo  returned  the  messenger  with  presents 
more  valueless  and  an  assurance  of  friendship  more 
sonorous,  more  complete  in  rhetoric  and  aptness  of 
hyperbole,  and  when  the  messenger  had  gone  Bosambo 
showed  his  appreciation  of  N’gori’s  love  by  doubling 
the  guard  about  the  Ochori  ( Concluded  on  poge  22) 
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MRS.  McMULLEN  was  waiting  at  the  gatepost 
when  her  daughter  turned  into  Hope  Street  and 
waved  a  greeting  from  the  corner.  She  did  not 
respond  to  Birdie’s  gay  salutation,  and  her  face, 
framed  in  whitening  hair,  took  on  an  added  air  of 
concern  when  the  girl  was  near  enough  to  hear. 

“What’s  all  the  trouble?”  Birdie  asked.  “I  can 
see  from  here  that  something’s  gone  wrong  some¬ 
where.” 

“They’re  going  to  put  Joe  Peters  out  on  the  street 
to-day,”  Mrs.  McMullen  replied.  “Mrs.  Peters  passed 
here  a  little  while  ago  and  told  me  the  man  was  there 
with  the  notice  this  morning  and  he  gave  them  until 
four  o’clock  to  get  the  rent  money  for  old  Barber. 
Sure,  he  might  as  well  have  given  them  five  minutes 
for  all  the  chance  Joe  has  to  scrape  up  sixteen  dol¬ 
lars,  from  what  Mrs.  Peters  tells  me.  They’re  two 
months  behind.  It  seems  to  me  old  Barber  has  very 
little  to  do — coming  down  on  them  like  that.  I  don’t 
know  what  will  become  of  them  at  all  if  he  puts 
them  out.” 

Birdie  put  her  elbow  on  the  gatepost  and  pillowed 
her  chin  in  her  hand  while  she  looked  down  the  drab 
street  a  few  moments  toward  the  shabby  little  cot¬ 
tage  which  was  the  home  of  the  Peters  family  by  the 
grace  of  its  tight-fisted  owner.  Three  of  Joe’s  grimy 
children,  unmindful  of  the  fate  that  impended,  played 
in  the  dust  of  the  dooryard.  A  discouraged-looking 
wisp  of  smoke  trailed  from  the  chimney. 

“It  wouldn’t  make  so  much  difference  to  Joe,”  she 
said  then.  “He  isn’t  at  home  enough  to  count  and  he’d 
probably  move  into  one  of  those  big  armchairs  in  the 
back  room  of  Heidelmeier’s  place  and  settle  down  there 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  But  it  would  be  tough  going 
for  the  rest  of  them.  I’ve  never  seen  much  nourish¬ 
ment  along  the  curbstones  here  in  Hope  Street.” 

“If  it  wasn’t  for  her  buckling  down  to  work,  they’d 
all  be  in  the  poorhouse  long  ago,”  Mrs.  McMullen 
observed.  “That  fellow  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any  good 
on  earth — and  him  with  a  wife  and  five  children. 
It’s  a  shame.” 

“Yes.  And  if  the  fifth  one  had  arrived  a  few  years 
back,  he  might  have  got  a  letter  from  the  President 
patting  him  on  the  back  for  being  such  a  good  citi¬ 
zen,”  Birdie  said.  “Now  he  could  have  a  swell  photo¬ 
graph  made  of  his  family  group  under  a  lamp-post, 
wondering  how  many  days  it  will  be  to  the  next 
meal.” 


“It’s  Mrs.  Peters  and  the  children  I’m  thinking  of,” 
her  mother  said  with  a  little  sigh.  “They  won’t  have 
a  place  to  lay  their  heads.  That’s  why  I  came  out  to 
meet  you.  I  was  thinking  maybe  you  could  do  some¬ 
thing  for  them,  Birdie,  before  you  got  your  hat  off. 

“You  don’t  have  to  own  up  to  that,  ma,”  Miss  Mc¬ 
Mullen  rejoined.  “I  had  a  hunch  that  you  were  run¬ 
ning  up  distress  signals  for  me  as  soon  as  I 
turned  the  corner  and  saw  you  here  waiting.  The 
only  question  in  my  mind  was  whether  some  girl 
around  the  block  had  done  the  no-mother-to-guide-hei 
stuff  or  I  had  to  get  somebody  pardoned  out  of  the 
bridewell  to  keep  his  family  from  starving.  Anyhow 
I  knew  it  would  be  my  busy  day.  If  all  the  neighbors 
worried  about  the  others  as  much  as  you  do,  ma,  this 
would  be  the  grandest  little  street  in  town  to  live  on.” 

“I  don’t  like  to  see  anybody  suffer,”  Mrs.  McMullen 
modestly  returned.  “  ’Tis  little  enough  I’m  able  to 
do,  with  my  own  to  look  after.  But  you’re  the  one 
that  does  it  all,  Birdie.  The  Lord  knows  how,  some¬ 
times.” 

Birdie  leaned  over  suddenly  and  kissed  the  wrin¬ 
kled  face  looking  up  at  her  so  hopefully. 

“You’re  an  old  dear,”  she  said.  “Why,  I  wouldn’t 
know  half  of  these  things  were  going  on  if  you 
weren’t  scouting  for  other  people’s  troubles  all  the 
time  and  passing  them  along  to  me.  And  it  keeps 
me  from  worrying  about  the  changes  in  styles.  I’ll 
see  if  I  can  keep  the  Peters  outfit  from  going  down 
for  the  third  time,”  she  went  on.  “Anything  to 
make  you  happy,  ma,  and  bar  the  reporters  out  of 
Hope  Street.” 

The  snort  of  an  auto  horn  in  a  familiar  crescendo 
from  the  direction  of  the  nearest  corner  made  them 
turn.  Billy  Sheehan  was  bea)  ing  down  upon  them, 
waving  greetings. 

“Hallo,  people!”  he  saluted  as  he  stopped  the  car 
before  the  house.  “This  is  certainly  my  lucky  day. 
The  governor  sent  me  out  collecting  rents  this  morn¬ 
ing  and  I  held  ’em  up  so  well  that  he  told  me  to 
take  the  rest  of  the  day  off  for  a  joy  ride.  And  then 
I  come  tearing  up  here,  hoping  to  find  you  home — 
and  here  you  are!”  he  concluded  with  a  triumphant 
smile  at  Birdie.  “Come  on — jump  in.  We’ll  go  some 
place.” 

“Why,  how  grand  we  are!”  Mrs.  McMullen  ob¬ 
served  with  a  smile  of  welcome.  “You  look  as  though 
you  were  going  to  a  wedding,  Billy.” 


Sheehan  glanced  quickly  at  Birdie,  but  she  ignored 
the  significance  he  covertly  attempted  to  read  into  her 
mother’s  innocent  remark. 

“She  thinks  you’re  all  dressed  up  like  a  plush  horse 
because  you’ve  got  a  new  necktie,”  Miss  McMullen 
said.  “It  sure  is  the  dashing  little  thing  in  the  greens 
and  yellows,  Billy.  It  looks  like  an  explosion  in  a 
paint  shop.  What’s  the  idea  of  turning  on  all  the 
lights  so  early  in  the  afternoon?” 

He  fingered  his  iridescent  scarf  with  an  injured 
air.  “That’s  the  best  I  get  when  I  try  to  dress 
as  if  I  owned  this  automobile,”  he  replied.  “I  put 
this  on  to-day  specially  to  take  you  out  riding  and 
make  a  big  hit  along  the  boulevards.  Come  on, 
Birdie.  Let’s  tear  for  the  Midway  Gardens  for 
dinner.  You  don’t  need  her  this  evening,  do  you, 
Mrs.  McMullen?” 

HER  mother  placed  a  hand  over  Birdie’s  and 
patted  it  affectionately. 

“We  always  need  her,  Billy,”  she  returned.  “Just 
before  you  came  along  I  was  telling  her  about  the 
Peters  family  being  in  trouble  and  wondering  if  she 
could  do  anything  for  them.  Poor  Mrs.  Peters  has 
had  a  hard  time  of  it  with  that  omadhaun  she  mar¬ 
ried,  and  now  they’re  at  the  end  of  their  rope,  I’m 
afraid.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  that  bunch?”  Sheehan 
languidly  asked,  turning  to  Birdie.  “Joe  hasn’t 
threatened  to  go  to  work  or  anything  like  that, 
has  he?” 

“Worse  than  that,”  Miss  McMullen  replied.  “Old 
Barber  is  going  to  give  them  the  gate  unless  Joe  can 
flash  sixteen  dollars  this  afternoon  to  square  two 
months’  rent.  He  had  the  hounds  of  the  law  baying 
at  the  door  this  morning,  and  they’re  going  to  bite 
Peters  at  four  o’clock  if  he  doesn’t  come  through. 
Look  here,  son,”  she  went  on,  “you  can  take  me  for 
a  ride  if  you  want  to  lend  a  hand  in  the  grand  little 
relief  work  that  is  now  under  way  from  these  head¬ 
quarters.  But  there’s  nothing  doing  on  the  Midway 
Gardens  or  any  of  those  high-cost-of-living  places. 
I’m  headed  for  Barber,  the  well-known  miser,  to  try 
and  keep  five  little  Peterses  and  one  mother  from 
sleeping  under  Bill  Mooney’s  express  wagon  to-night. 
I’m  not  breaking  out  in  a  rash  over  Joe — he  can  keep 
out  on  the  car  tracks  as  usual  if  he  wants  to.  But 
those  kids  are  different.” 


“Oh,  piffle!  You’re  not  going  to  waste  your  time 
on  that  outfit,  are  you?”  Billy  frowned.  “What’s  the 
use?  If  you  did  get  ’em  out  of  this  hole,  they’d  slip 
into  another  next  week.  They’re  hopeless,  you  know.” 

“You’re  not  as  good  at  taking  orders  as  you  used 
to  be,”  Birdie  retorted. 


to  make  some  fellow  happy — and  I’ve  been  in  train¬ 
ing  so  long  for  that  prize  I  don’t  want  to  see  you 
squandering  yourself  on  the  whole  blamed  commu¬ 
nity  this  way.” 

“Be  careful  you  don’t  overtrain,  Billy,”  Miss  Mc¬ 
Mullen  said.  “I’ve 


“Since  papa  let  you 
take  the  great  big  car 
out  all  by  yourself 
you’re  getting  very 
independent.  The  big 
idea  is  that  you  are 
going  to  be  let  in  on 
this  stuff  as  a  special 
favor  if  you  behave 
yourself.  It  looks 
from  this  side  as 
though  I  was  going 
to  be  fairly  busy  for 
the  next  couple  of 
hours.” 

“Say!  I’ll  tell  you 
what!”  he  suddenly 
exclaimed  with  the  air 
of  one  who  has  solved 
a  baffling  problem. 


“Let  me  do  this,  Bir¬ 
die.  I’ll  drive  around 
and  hunt  up  Joe 
Peters  and — and  let 
him  have  this  impor¬ 
tant  money  for  a 
couple  of  months.  I’ve 
got  sixteen  bucks  that 
aren’t  doing  anything 
particular— I’d  be  only 
too  glad  to  fix  him  up 
and  save  you  all  this 

trouble.  And  then  you  and  I  can  go  some  place  to 
dinner,”  he  concluded  with  a  smile  of  triumph.  Miss 
McMullen  turned  to  her  mother,  who  had  been  look¬ 
ing  from  one  to  the  other  in  some  bewilderment. 

“One  thing  you’ve  got  to  give  it  to  Billy  for — he’s 
got  a  massive  brain,”  she  said.  “If  this  was  a  mere 
matter  of  digging  up  Joe’s  rent  money,”  she  con¬ 
tinued  to  Billy,  “I  wouldn’t  be  wasting  the  golden 
hours  trying  to  explain  it  to  you.  I  know  about 
eighty-seven  places  around  here  where  I  could  raise 
sixteen  dollars  for  any  length  of  time,  from  ten 
minutes  to  forty  years.  That  isn’t  the  idea,  Wil¬ 
liam.  You  came  very  close  to  saying  something 
when  you  remarked  that  J.  Peters  would  be  in 
bad  again  next  week  even  if  I  threw  him  a  life 
line  this  time. 

“The  only  way  to  put  this  over  so  it  will  stick  is 
to  make  Barber  call  off  his  constables  for  a  couple 
of  days  and  then  get  some  sort  of  a  prod  into  Joey’s 
hide  that  will  wake  him  up  long  enough  for  him  to 
take  a  slant  at  his  family  and  see  the  job  that’s  cut 
out  for  him  there.  He  isn’t  a  bad  fellow — he’s  just 
got  a  case  of  brewery  fag  lately.  And  I  think  if  he 
was  coaxed  he  might  earn  that  sixteen.  Somebody 
told  me  he  was  a  carpenter.” 

“He’s  been  a  furniture  polisher  as  long  as  I  can 
remember,”  Sheehan  interposed,  “and  he  makes  a 
specialty  of  saloon  furniture,  chairs,  tables,  and  bars. 
It  looks  to  me  as  if  you  were  ribbing  up  a  full  day’s 
work  for  yourself.” 

Birdie  had  been  standing  beside  the  car.  Now  she 
climbed  in  beside  him  and  settled  into  the  seat. 

“That  will  be  about  all  for  you,  my  good  man,”  she 
said.  “Drive  on  and  don’t  worry  the  traffic  cops. 
I’m  too  busy  to  be  arrested  to-day.  Good-by,  ma. 
Don’t  wait  for  me  if  I’m  not  home  by  dinner  time.” 


“ They’ re  going  to  put  Joe 
Peters  out  on  the  street,  ”  said  Mrs.  McMullen 


MISS  McMULLEN  had  but  a  vague  plan  in  mind 
for  alleviating  the  immediate  distress  of  the 
Peters  family  and  providing  in  some  measure  against 
its  repetition,  but  she  felt  that  she  should  at  least 
make  an  attempt.  Her  mother’s  genuine  concern 
over  the  plight  of  Mrs.  Peters  and  her  little  brood 
was  one  strong  compelling  factor,  and  she  had  a 
distaste  for  putting  things  off  as  well  as  a  heart  of 
her  own. 

Billy  Sheehan  did  his  best  to  be  content  and  to  lend 
her  what  assistance  he  could.  It  was  an  expression 
of  his  devotion  that  he  hoped  would  not  be  unrecog¬ 
nized,  though  he  made  slight  pretense  of  sympathiz¬ 
ing  wholly  with  her  altruistic  energies. 

As  he  turned  the  car  into  Halsted  Street  and  drove 
slowly  southward,  Sheehan  turned  to  her  with  a  hint 
of  a  frown  between  his  eyes. 

“How  long  are  you  going  to  keep  this  up,  Birdie?” 
he  demanded.  “This  first  aid  to  the  injured  stuff — - 
you  know  what  I  mean.  They’ll  keep  you  busy  the 
rest  of  your  life  if  you’re  willing  to  stand  for  it.” 

“Well,  why  shouldn’t  I?”  Miss  McMullen  asked. 
“You  don’t  expect  me  to  put  in  all  my  time  learning 
new  tango  steps  and  keeping  my  nose  powdered,  do 
you?  I  was  put  on  earth  for  something  better  than 
that.” 

“Of  course  you  were!  And  for  something  better 
than  beating  it  up  and  down  town  trying  to  save  the 
fa’”  •■s  of  life  from  getting  what  is  coming  to  them,” 
ed,  staring  gloomily  out  over  the  steering 
One  of  the  things  you  were  put  here  for  is 


known  lots  of  hammer 
throwers  to  lose  out 
that  way.  Stop  here 
at  Jansen’s  drug  store. 
I’m  going  to  do  about 
fifteen  cents’  worth  of 
telephoning  and  then 
maybe  you  can  take 
me  for  a  drive  and 
give  the  folks  along 
the  boulevard  a  treat. 
And  you  can  lose  that 
frown  somewhere  be¬ 
fore  I  get  back,”  she 
added.  “We  can’t 
have  anything  but  the 
old  honest  hearts  and 
willing  hands  stuff  on 
this  job.” 

He  grinned  at  that, 
and  Birdie  rewarded 
him  with  a  bright  lit¬ 
tle  smile  as  he  stopped 
the  car  at  the  curb 
and  she  hurried  into 
the  drug  store.  She 
had  formulated  a  plan 
of  action.  In  the  tele¬ 
phone  booth  she  called 
the  City  Hall  and, 
when  she  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  switch¬ 
board  of  that  august  institution,  asked  for  Inspector 
Lenihan  of  the  Building  Department. 

“Hallo,  Danny.  This  is  Birdie  McMullen,”  she 
said  when  his  familiar  voice  came  to  her  over  the 
wire.  “Are  you  slaving  for  the  city  so  hard  that 
you  couldn’t  put  over  a  stunt  for  me  this  after¬ 
noon?  I  thought  not.  Don’t  let  me  get  you  in 
bad  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  or  the  Citi¬ 
zens’  League  or  anything  like  that,  Danny.  No? 
That’s  no  good  way  to  talk  about  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  If  Winsome  Winnie  on  the  switch¬ 
board  there  should  listen  in  and  tell  her  favorite 
little  commissioner  about  you,  there  might  be  a 
job  open  for  the  fellow  at  the  top  of  the  Tenement 
Inspectors’  eligible  list. 

“What’s  that?  Who  do  I  want  murdered?  Oh,  it’s 
not  quite  that  strong,  Danny.  This  trick  I  want  done 
is  right  in  the  line  of  duty  for  you.  I  want  to  get 
a  hammer  lock  on  old  Theodore  Barber  and  you’re 
just  the  boy  can  do  it  for  me.  Suppose  you  take  a 
run  out  to  that  row  of  fire  traps  he  has  on  Halsted 
Street  and  rubber  around  for  a  few  violations.  You’ll 
find  ’em  fast  enough.  There  are  stairways  without 
hand  rails  and  fire  escapes  loaded  with  junk  and 
roof  scuttles  without  ladders  and  all  sorts  of  ten- 
and-costs  violations  out  there. 

“Did  you  say  what’s  the  idea?  Well,  you  can  make 
a  couple  of  safe  little  bets  that  I  have  my  reasons, 
Danny.  I’m  not  starting  any  Civic  Improvement 
League  stuff,  either.  I  just  want  to  get  something 
on  old  Barber  that  will  throw  a  good  scare  into  him, 
and  the  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  threaten  to  pry  a 
five-cent  piece  away  from  him.  I’ll  be  in  Barber’s 
office  at  half  past  two.  Do  you  think  you  can  get 
there  about  ten  minutes  before  me  so  you  can  be 
reading  the  riot  act  when  I 
come  in?  You  get  me,  don’t 
you,  Danny?  I  thought  you 
wouldn’t  miss  an  easy  grounder 
like  this  one.  All  right,  then. 

I’ll  be  leaning  heavy  on  you, 

Daniel.  Just  blow  into  Bar¬ 
ber’s  bomb-proof  office  about 
quarter  past  two  and  hand  it 
to  him  good  and  strong  until 
I  show  up — and  then  we’ll 
see  what  happens.  Good-by, 

Danny.” 

“Secret  service?”  Sheehan 
grinned  when  she  joined  him  a 
moment  later. 

“Team  work,”  she  replied. 

“Danny  Lenihan  has  joined  in. 

Where  do  you  suppose  we  could 
light  on  Joe  Peters  about  this 
time  of  day?” 

“Well,  I  suppose  he’s  been 
around  to  all  the  banks  trying 
to  raise  that  sixteen  bones  and 
by  this  time  he’ll  probably  be 
back  in  his  private  chair  at 
Metzger’s  place  telling  all 
comers  how  the  carpenters’ 
union  has  kept  him  out  of  work 
for  the  last  four  years,”  Billy 
said.  “Where  to  now?” 

“Metzger’s — if  that’s  the 
most  likely  place,”  Miss  Mc¬ 


Mullen  returned.  “I’m  going  to  tell  him  a  few  hard- 
boiled  facts  if  I  can  locate  him.  That’s  the  next  move 
and  the  last  act  will  be  in  Barber’s  office  with  the 
entire  cast  on  the  stage.” 

Billy  started  the  car  while  she  was  talking  and 
they  rolled  away  toward  the  saloon  most  favored  by 
the  dejected  Peters. 

“You’re  the  stage  manager,”  he  said,  “and  I’ve 
watched  you  put  on  some  big  successes  in  this 
line,  Birdie.  I  suppose  I  come  on  as  the  male 
chorus.” 

“Nothing  like  it,”  she  said  lightly.  “You’re  the 
comedian.  And  if  you  can  hand  old  man  Barber  a 
laugh,  I’ll  get  you  a  ten-year  contract  with  either 
one  of  the  Lews — Fields  or  Dockstader.” 


THEY  left  the  car  around  the  corner  near  Metz¬ 
ger’s  place  and  Miss  McMullen  waited  under  the 
awning  of  Schnable’s  meat  market  while  Sheehan 
went  in  search  of  the  derelict.  In  a  few  moments 
Billy  returned  with  Peters  shambling  beside  him,  an 
unsteady  hand  massaging  his  weak  chin  as  he  vainly 
tried  to  decide  what  it  all  meant.  Miss  McMullen  he 
had  known  for  years  as  a  dominant  figure  in  the 
community,  but  that  she  should  send  a  messenger  for 
him — should  have  the  slightest  interest  in  him  or  in 
his  affairs— was  quite  beyond  his  ken.  He  ap¬ 
proached  her  with  a  wavering  smile  which  added 
little  to  his  unshaven  countenance. 

“How  do.  Miss  Mac?”  he  ventured.  “Did  you  want 
to  see  me  for  somethin’?” 

“See  here,  Joe.  What  are  you  doing  about  raising 
that  rent  money  for  Barber  this  afternoon?”  she  de¬ 
manded,  while  Sheehan  strolled  over  to  the  machine 
and  busied  himself  with  the  engine.  Peters  looked 
at  her  vacantly  for  a  moment.  He  had  supposed  that 
his  little  affair  with  the  landlord  would  remain  a 
secret — at  least  until  his  lares  and  penates  were  piled 
on  the  sidewalk. 

“Well,  I  been  doin’  the  best  I  can.  Miss  Mac,”  he 
returned,  still  trying  to  draw  comfort  and  inspira¬ 
tion  from  his  chin,  “but  I  don’t  seem  to  have  no  luck. 
There  was  a  fellow  owed  me  some  wages  that  was 
goin’  to  pay  me  to-day  and  I  thought  I  might  give 
that  to  old  Barber  to  stop  him  for  a  while,  but  this 
fellow  never  showed  up  and  I  been  waitin’  for  him 
near  all  day.” 

“You  didn’t  think  of  going  out  to  hunt  for  him,  I 
suppose,”  Birdie  suggested. 

“Well,  I  did  think  o’  that,  too,”  Peters  said,  “but  if 
he  come  here  while  I  was  gone,  he’d  a  missed  me  and 
there  we’d  be.  Oh,  I  been  tryin’  to  get  hold  of  some 
money  all  right,  Miss  Mac,  and  if  old  Barber  would 
hold  off  for  a  couple  o’  days,  I  might  fix  things  up. 
But  I’m  afraid  he  won’t,”  Joseph  added  with  a  re¬ 
signed  droop  of  his  head. 

“What  could  you  do  about  paying  Barber  if 
you  did  stand  him  off  for  a  couple  of  days?”  she 
asked. 

“I  been  thinkin’  about  rafflin’  off  my  chest  o’ 
tools,”  Peters  replied.  “There  was  a  fellow  here  in 
Metzger’s  this  mornin’  figured  out  for  me  how  much 
it  would  bring  in,  sellin’  the  raffle  tickets  from  one 
cent  to  a  dollar.  It’s  somethin’  surprisin’  how  that 
runs  into  money.  I  got  a  good  set  o’  carpenter’s 
tools  and  I  was  thinkin’  that  Metzger  here  would  put 
up  the  tickets  behind  the  bar  with  a  little  sign  card, 
you  know,  and  Heidelmeier  and  the  rest  o’  my  friends 
would  take  some,  prob’ly — ” 

“That  would  be  a  grand  little  idea,”  Birdie  inter¬ 
rupted.  “Get  rid  of  your  tools  and  then  you  never 
could  get  back  on  the  job.  I  wonder  that  your  dome 
held  together  while  you  were  framing  that  up  for 
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‘Look  here,  son,  ”  she 
went  on,  “ you  can  take 
me  for  a  ride  if  you 
want  to  lend  a  hand  ” 


0 


yourself.  What  would  you  do  the  next  time  the  rent 

was  due?”  x 

“Well  Miss  Mac,  I  never  borrow  trouble,  Joe 

blandly ’returned.  “I  sort  o’  take  the  world  as  it 
comes  and  let  each  day  take  care  of  itself.” 

“And  let  your  wife  take  in  washing  in  the  mean¬ 
time  ”  she  suggested.  “You  may  think  all  this  is 
none’ of  my  business,  Joe,  but  I’ve  got  an  awful  preju¬ 
dice  against  seeing  any  woman  with  five  children 
camping  out  in  the  street  near  my  house,  and  it  i 
hear  about  it  in  time  I’m  going  to  take  a  chance  on 
flagging  it.  That’s  where  I  come  in  on  this.’  > 

“Sure.  I  understand,  Miss  Mac,”  he  said.  We  ve 
had  tough  luck,  the  missus  and  me,  since  the  union 
shut  down  on  me.  They  won’t  let  me  work  without 
I  join  and  take  out 
a  card,  and  I  haven’t 
never  got  the  money 
together  to  join  yet, 
so  you  see — ” 

Joe’s  voice  trailed 
off  uncertainly  into 
silence  as  the  finality 
of  his  position  came 
home  to  him,  but 
Miss  McMullen  took 
him  up  shortly. 

“Don’t  kid  your¬ 
self,  Joe,”  she  said. 

“The  union  doesn’t 
know  whether  you’re 
on  earth  or  not  and 
it  isn’t  calling  any 
special  meetings  to 
find  out.  What  I 
hunted  you  up  for 
to-day  is  just  to  see 
if  you’d  really  pitch 
in  and  go  to  work  if 
you  had  a  job  handed 
to  you.  What  do  you 
think?  Here  your 
family  will  have  no 
roof  over  it  but  that 
old  willow  tree  in 
front  of  the  house 
after  four  o’clock 
to-day  and  nothing 
to  eat  unless  the 
neighbors  come 
across  with  some 
kind  of  a  handout. 

Don’t  you  think  it’s 
about  time  you  bor¬ 
rowed  a  little  trouble 
and  took  a  peek  into 
the  future?” 

“I’m  willin’  to 
work  any  time  I  can 
get  a  job  where 
they’ll  let  me,”  he 
whined. 

“Well,  if  you  are, 

you  blow  into  Barber’s  office  about  a  quarter  to  thi  ee 
this  afternoon,”  Birdie  replied.  “I  think  I  can  hook 
you  up  to  a  job.” 

“Barber’s  office?”  he  repeated,  staling. 

“That’s  the  place,”  she  said.  “Right  up  to  head¬ 
quarters.  At  a  quarter  to  three.  Understand. 

Peters  squared  his  shoulders  with  something  like 
pride  and  stood  straighter  than  Miss  McMullen  re¬ 
membered  having  seen  him  in  a  long  time.  „ 

“I  am  a  good  all-around  mechanic,  Miss  Mac,  he 
declared.  “All  I  want  is  a  chance.  If  you  can  do 

this  for  me — ”  ,  „  .  , ,  «T 

“Don’t  cash  any  bets  on  it  yet,  she  returned. 

only  said  I  thought  I  could  do  it.  But  you  just  hap¬ 
pen  in  there  and  never  mind  letting  Barber  know  you 
expected  to  see  me  in  his  shop.  Understand?  You 
come  in  as  though  you  were  going  to  ask  him  lor  a 

little  more  time  on  your  rent.” 

“That’s  it,”  Joe  said  eagerly,  and  1 11  leave  the 

“Sure.  Everybody  does  that,”  Miss  McMullen  re¬ 
plied,  and  turned  away  to  the  automobile  where  Shee¬ 
han  was  impatiently  awaiting  her. 

At  half  past  two  o’clock  that  afternoon  Inspector 
Lenihan,  of  the  Building  Department,  leaned  on  his 
elbow  against  a  corner  of  Theodore  Barbers  hig 
desk  and  scattered  cigar  ashes  on  the  office  floor 
while  he  detailed  violations  of  the  building  ordinance 
he  had  discovered  in  Mr.  Barber’s  tenements  and  the 
legal  penalties  prescribed  therefor. 

“There’s  been  a  whole  lot  of  complaints  come  into 
headquarters,  Mr.  Barber,”  he  said,  “and  that’s  what 
brought  me  out  here.  Now,  this  has  got  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to  right  away  if  you  want  to  dodge  being 

hauled  into  court.”  .  .  , 

“But  I  don’t  get  high  rents!”  the  miser  piped. 
“My  tenants  find  things  as  comfortable  as  they  ex¬ 
pect _ I  don’t  pretend  to  be  renting  boulevard  apart¬ 

ments.  I  can’t  afford  to  spend  any  money  on  those 
old  buildings!”  Inspector  Lenihan  yawned  with  offi¬ 
cial  ostentatiousness  and  scratched  a  match  on  the 
top  of  Mr.  Barber’s  desk. 

“That’s  one  of  the  things  that  don’t  worry  me  a 


little  bit— what  you  can’t  afford  to  do,  Mr.  Barber,” 
he  exnlained.  “There’s  the  list  of  violations  on  your 
desk,  the  same  as  it  is  in  my  notebook,  and  that  lets 
me  out.  Them  back  stairs  has  to  be  fixed,  the  same 
as  I  told  you,  and  the  roof  fixed.  There’s  eight  doors 
that  swing  in  must  be  hung  the  other  way  and  all 
that  fireproofing  done  in  the  halls.  The  floors  have , 
to  be  ripped  up  to  find  that  break  in  the  plum  iing 

“Hold  on!  Hold  on!  You’ll  bankrupt  me!  Bar¬ 
ber  exclaimed.  “How— how  long  have  I  got  to— to 

start  this  work?”  . 

“Start  it!  You’ve  got  five  days  to  do  it!  the  in¬ 
spector  replied  uncompromisingly.  “I  turn  in  this 
report  to-day  and  five  days  from  now  I  come  around 
and  see  how  things  look.”  They  turned  as  the  door 
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buildings. 


V  Here ’s 
Why  not  give  the 


an  idea  ”  she  said.  “You  have  to  have  some  repairs  made  on  your 
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Again  the  office  door  interrupted  the  conference, 
and  this  time  it  opened  to  admit  Joe  Peters,  shaved 
and  brushed  to  the  last  degree,  hat  in  hand  and  hope 
illumining  his  flaccid  features. 

“Oh,  excuse  me,”  he  began  when  he  saw  the  three 
faces  turned  toward  him  and  took  a  step  to  the  rear. 

“Come  in,  Joe.  We  were  just  talking  about  you,” 
Birdie  said.  “I  promised  my  mother  I’d  speak  to  Mr. 
Barber  about  giving  you  folks  a  little  more  time — ” 
“That’s  what  I  came  up  for,”  Peters  hastily  inter¬ 
posed.  “I  was  going  to  ask — ” 

“Time  nothing!”  the  landlord  barked.  “What  do 
you  people  expect?  Here’s  this  man  from  the  City 
Hall  piling  more  expenses  on  me — nosing  around  my 
buildings  to  find  a  window  sash  loose  or  a  hand  rail 

cracked  and  calling 
’em  violations  of  the 
law — and  in  the  next 
breath  you’re  asking 
me  to  rent  Peters  a 
house  for  nothing! 
It’s  ridiculousl  It’s 
out  of  the  question! 

I  won’t  do  it!” 

There  was  a  silence 
for  a  moment  until 
Barber’s  piping  lit¬ 
tle  voice  died  away. 
Then  Birdie  spoke 
up.  “Look  here,  Mr. 
Barber.  Here’s  an 
idea,”  she  said.  “You 
have  to  have  some 
repairs  made  on 
your  buildings — why 
not  give  the  work  to 
Peters?  He’s  a  good 
mechanic,  he’s  out  of 
work,  and  he  owes 
you  rent  money.  I’ll 
bet  you  could  find 
enough  work  in  those 
rookeries  of  yours  to 
keep  him  pottering 
around  long  enough 
to  catch  up.” 

Barber’s  little  eyes 
twinkled  as  he 
thought  over  the 
suggestion.  It 
sounded  good  because 
he  knew  he  could  get 
Peters  for  less  than 
the  union  rate.  But 
he  hesitated  about 
surrender. 

“There  isn’t  time!” 
he  piped.  “This  in¬ 
spector  says  this 
work  has  to  be  done 
in  five  days!” 

“Oh,  I  guess  Mr. 
Lenihan-  wouldn’t 


opened  to  admit  Miss  Birdie  McMullen.  She  started 
with  pleased  surprise  when  she  saw  Inspector  Leni¬ 
han  and  came  forward  with  outstretched  hand 

“Hallo,  Danny!  What  are  you  doing  here?  she 
said,  with  a  nod  of  greeting  to  th®  sta£inf  landlord. 

“Oh  I  had  a  little  business  with  Mr.  Barber,  Leni¬ 
han  returned,  taking  his  cue  with  the  quickness  of  a 
professional.  “Found  a  lot  of  violations  m  those 
buildings  of  his  on  Halsted  Street  You  know  we 
can’t  play  any  favorites  down  at  the  Hall,  Birdi  . 

Everybody  looks  alike  to  me.  ,, 

“You  talk  like  a  candidate  for  tax  assessor,  Danny, 
she  said.  “I’m  sorry  I  happened  in  just  when  Mr. 
Barber  has  so  much  on  his  mind.  I  was  going  to  ask 
a  favor  if  I  found  him  good-humored.” 

THE  lines  around  Barber’s  mouth  tightened  more 
than  usual,  impossible  though  that  feat  seemed. 

“A  favor!”  he  snapped.  “Everybody  wants  favors 
of  me,  and  they’re  all  after  me  right  and  left  to  pay 
for  everything  I  get.  Here’s  more  money  to  be  squan¬ 
dered  on  a  pack  of  good-for-nothings  that  don  t  even 
pay  their  rent.  Violations!  Why,  my  houses  are  a 
million  times  better  than  the  hovels  some  of  em  are 

used  to.”  „  j  T  _ 

“We  got  to  enforce  the  law,  Inspector  Lenihan 

observed* 

“Speaking  of  the  law,”  Birdie  said,  “what  I  was 
going  to  ask,  Mr.  Barber,  is  that  you  hold  those  con¬ 
stables  off  from  putting  Mrs.  Peters  and  her  children 
into  the  street  to-day.  I  think  if  they  had  a  few 

days’  time — ”  , 

“Time!  I’ve  given  ’em  two  months.  Barbei 
shrieked.  “Do  you  think  I  can  give  people  house 
room  for  nothing  and  stay  out  of  the  poorhouse?  No. 
They  can’t  have  any  more  time !  Out  they  go  to-day . 

“Well,  say,  wait  a  minute,”  Miss  McMullen  urged. 
“You  don’t  mean  to  say  you’re  going  to  cumber  up 
Hope  Street  with  a  woman  and  her  five  children  and 
their  few  sticks  of  furniture  because  they’re  a  few 
dollars  behind  in  the  rent?  Why,  I  live  in  that 
street,  Mr.  Barber.  I  don’t  want  to  be  tripping  on 
one  of  Joe  Peters’s  kids  every  time  I  step  out!” 


press  you  if  you  really  started  a  man  to  work,  Miss 
McMullen  said.  “Would  you,  Danny?” 

“Well,  seeing  that  the  people  are  friends  ol 

yours—”  the  inspector  began. 

“Of  course  they  are — bosom  friends,  Birdie  re¬ 
torted.  “Mr.  Barber  wants  to  help  Joe  out,  but  he  s 
afraid  you’ll  come  down  on  him — ” 

“Oh,  nothing  like  that!”  Danny  hastily  interposed. 
“Here,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do,  Birdie.  Seeing  it  s 
a  favor  to  you,  I  won’t  make  any  report  at  all  on 
these  violations  for  a  week  or  two,  if  Barber  puts  this 
man  to  work  right  away.  Then  I’ll  have  a  look 
around  in  a  couple  of  weeks  and  see  what’s  doing.  Is 
that  satisfactory?”  They  all  looked  at  Barber.  He 
was  standing  up  at  the  desk,  his  lean  old  face  working 
with  conflicting  emotions.  But  his  dread  of  the  law 
triumphed  and  he  came  forward,  rubbing  his  hands. 

“All  right,  Peters,”  he  said.  “There’s  nothing  theie 
that  any  good  carpenter  can’t  do.  Suppose  you  come 
around  with  your  tools  and  we’ll  have  a  look  over 
the  place  and  you  can  get  to  work.” 

“And  you  won’t  forget  to  phone  the  constable  that 
his  four  o’clock  date  with  Peters  is  off?”  asked  Birdie. 

“I’ll  do  that  right  now,”  the  landlord  returned.  It 
isn’t  quite  three.  I’ve  got  lots  of  time  to  catch  him. 
Good  day.  Good  day  to  you,  Mr.  Lenihan.  Peters, 
I’ll  meet  you  at  seven  o’clock  to-morrow  morning. 
None  of  this  eight-hour  loafing  goes  with  me.” 

They  trooped  out,  smiling  and  contented,  and  at 
the  corner  Birdie  slipped  away  from  the  two  men. 
Billy  Sheehan  was  waiting  for  her  with  the  car  and 
she  climbed  in  beside  him  happily. 

“Three  o’clock,”  she  said.  “We  started  this  at  one. 
Pretty  fair  day’s  work  for  two  hours,  Mr.  Sheehan. 

I  won  all  right.”  ,  ... 

“I  knew  you  would,”  Billy  returned.  “And  now  it  s 
up  to  you  to  work  like  a  nailer  for  a  few  hours  mak¬ 
ing  me  happy.  I’m  human,  and  I’ve  got  troubles  you 
could  wipe  off  the  map  by  a  simple  turn  of  the  wrist. 

Birdie  laughed.  “All  right,  son,”  she  said.  If  you 
feel  that  way  about  it,  I  guess  you  can  steer  your  ark 
toward  the  Midway  Gardens.  Much  as  I  enjoy  work 
ing  between  meals,  I  could  eat.” 
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THE  FALSE  STAMPEDE 


THE  historic  failure  of 
the  Yukon  Govern¬ 
ment’s  pumps  on  Duncan 
Creek  to  lower  the  water 
more  than  sixty  feet,  and 
thus  render  workable 
claims  where  bedrock  lay 
at  a  depth  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet,  hit  many  a 
prospector  a  heavy  jolt.  Chief  among  those  so  jolted 
was  Thorpe  Calgour  of  Dawson  City,  who  was  work¬ 
ing  Thirty-three  Below.  Palmed  off  on  young  Cal 
gour  while  hopelessly  drunk  by  one  Tivoli  Slavin  for 
the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  which  sum  con¬ 
stituted  his  father’s  total  legacy,  it  was,  among  a 
string  of  useless  claims  with  water-filled  shafts,  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  useless.  Thorpe  had  put  up  a  bit¬ 
ter  fight  against  this  handicap  and  made  a  desperate 
effort  to  reach  bedrock.  In  his  fight  he  was  assisted 
by  his  sister  Trudis,  who  kept  his  cabin  and  encour¬ 
aged  all  his  efforts;  by  ex-Marshal  Cronin  Hess,  who 
since  Eldorado  Calgour’s  death  had  appointed  him¬ 
self  guardian  and  godfather  to  the  girl,  and  by 
Hess’s  mining  partner,  Gayle  Outremont,  whose  in¬ 
terest  in  Trudis  was  something  more  than  a  god- 
fatherly  one.  Yet  even  backed  by  such  encourage¬ 
ment,  wisdom,  and  resource,  Thorpe  found  the  handi¬ 
cap  unsurmountable.  He  wrestled  nearly  all  winter 
with  Thirty-three  Below,  but  finally  abandoned  it 
and  moved  up  with  Hess  and  Outremont  to  try  the 
shallow  ground  at  the  head  of  Duncan  Creek. 

There  they  ran  up  another  cabin  for  Trudis  to 
keep,  and  there  during  the  tail  end  of  the  winter, 
making  preparations  for  the  spring  working  of  the 
shallow  ground,  the  four  isolated  ones  saw  few  peo¬ 
ple.  Men  knew  Duncan  Creek,  Cronin  Hess  declared. 
Therefore  they  kept  away.  Some  still  remained  on 
the  creek  even  in  the  face  of  failure,  but  these  did  so 
deliberately.  They  were  carrying  on  experiments 
and  testing  theories  of  their  own.  Jim  Hughes  and 
George  Baird  were  still  trying  the  Government  plant 
in  a  last  attempt  on  Fifty-four  Below.  On  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Eleven  Above,  Belleview,  Baker  and  three 
friends  were  boring  to  shallow  bedrock  at  thirty- 
eight  feet.  The  ground  was  frozen,  and  a  yard  of 
gravel  gave  anywhere  from  one  to  five  cents.  Also, 
the  old  channel  theory  had  its  exponents.  This  old 
channel  was  one  Henson  and  some  others  had  struck 
halfway  between  Baker’s  claim  and  the  place  where 
Parent  Creek,  a  tributary,  flowed  into  Duncan.  It 
was  contended  that  the  old  channel  was  a  part  of 
Duncan  Creek  and  that  Duncan  had,  by  means  of 
slides,  been  some  time  crowded  over.  Yet  these  pros¬ 
pectors  Trudis  Calgour  and  the  three  men  hardly 
ever  saw. 

The  only  ones  who  greeted  them  were ‘Malesich 
and  a  few  more  who  were  finding  pay  on  the  tribu¬ 
taries,  Thunder  and  Lightning  Creeks,  at  the  head 
of  Duncan.  Some  success  had  come  to  Malesich 
there.  He  had  a  fair  dump  heaped  up  and  was  pan¬ 
ning  as  high  as  twenty-five  cents. 

But  Thorpe  Calgour,  Trudis,  Hess,  and  Outremont 
were  done  with  experiments  and  theories.  They  held 
the  Government  pumps  in  ridicule.  They  had  seen 
enough  of  shallow  bedrock.  They  scorned  the  old 
channel  idea.  They  looked  at  Thunder  and  Lightning 
as  only  fit  for  pikers.  On  the  shallow  gravel  hidden 
beneath  the  snows  their  faith  was  pinned,  and  they 
awaited  only  the  melting  of  those  snows  to  begin 
work.  Nor  had  they  long  to  wait.  The  Yukon  spring 
came  early.  The  sun  swung  higher  and  higher  until 
its  orbit  was  unbroken  in  the  sky.  The  hill  water 
came  down  in  a  flood.  Before  it  roared  the  ice  run. 
Behind  it  a  million  wild  fowl  winged,  trumpeting  a 
clarion  call  for  the  North  to  awake.  And  the  Titan 
North  suddenly  awoke  and  harkened.  In  a  day,  it 
seemed,  the  stark  pallor  of  the  hills  changed  to  emer¬ 
ald  green,  and  against  the  green  flamed  the  crocus, 
the  wild  begonia,  the  purple  Pasque  flower,  the  lupine’ 
the  hyssop,  the  spotted  orchid,  the  Iceland  poppy.’ 
The  land  was  alive  to  the  fullest  degree  in  this  period 
of  heat  and  mellowness  that  contrasted  so  vividly 
with  the  deathly  silence  and  the  immobility  of  winter. 

TTT’HILE  Thorpe  and  his  companions  commenced 
»  »  their  groping  for  the  elusive  pay  streak  in  the 
shallow  gravels,  a  miracle  transformed  the  world 
about  them.  Where  not  so  long  ago  they  had  suffered 
frostbite,  they  now  sweated  and  fought  off  the  flies 
and  mosquitoes  which  swarmed  from  the  niggerhead 
swamps.  The  three  men  worked,  not  in  partnership, 
but  independently.  Thorpe,  because  he  had  been  fool 
enough  to  throw  away  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  one 
night  s  debauch,  could  not  bring  himself  to  accept  the 
slightest  aid  from  Hess  or  Outremont,  and  in  this 
attitude  Trudis  proudly  backed  him  up.  They  main¬ 
tained  their  independence  to  the  last  scruple.  Thorpe 
worke  '  ’’is  own  ground,  his  own  ground  being  the 
s  he  was  prospecting.  In  the  hole"sink- 
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ing  where  there  was  windlass  work  the  three  men  ex¬ 
changed  labor,  but  Thorpe  was  careful  to  return  his 
full  share.  Likewise  he  paid  for  his  share  of  the 
provisions  and  what  necessaries  were  required  in  the 
cabin  occupied  by  the  four,  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
summer  what  money  he  had  managed  to  scrape  to¬ 
gether  on  coming  in  from  Dawson  City  to  Duncan 
Creek  was  perilously  close  to  exhaustion.  The  other 
two  men  knew  this  and  offered  him  a  loan.  Thorpe 
refused.  They  were  insistent.  Thorpe  was  stead¬ 
fast.  He  declared  that  he  and  Trudis  could  get 
along  on  what  he  was  panning.  Now,  what  he  was 
panning  was  only  a  pittance.  According  to  miner’s 
units,  the  rough  table  of  measurements  by  which 
working  estimates  are  made,  it  took  fifteen  pans  to 
make  a  wheelbarrow  and  ten  wheelbarrows  to  make 
a  cubic  yard.  That  yard  of  gravel  sometimes  yielded 
three  or  four  cents,  and  sometimes  nothing  at  all.  The 
pay  ran  poor  and  patchy;  still  Thorpe  made  it  do. 
The  three  or  four  cents  he  gathered  from  ten  barrow 
loads  passed  over  to  the  agent  of  Taylor,  the  trader 
at  Mayo  Landing,  who  periodically  brought  up  sup¬ 
plies  in  a  poling  boat.  From  his  transactions  with 
this  man,  who  seemed  to  have  no  other  name  but 
Mayo  John,  Thorpe  came  finally  to  measure  his  daily 
bread  in  pans,  barrows,  and  cubic  yards.  He  and 
Trudis  lived  off  the  shallow  gravels,  and  reluctantly 
Thorpe  parted  with  the  living  wage.  It  left  him  no 
nearer  his  ambition,  but  he  continued  to  doggedly 
grub  and  dream  of  the  moment  when  he  should  fill  a 
pan  and  see  the  yellow  stuff  give  back  the  sunlight, 
see  coarse  grains  and  little  nuggets  which  could  be 
thumbed  out  before  the  washing  began.  Yet  penni¬ 
less  as  he  was,  he  knew  that  he  was  in  reality  im¬ 
mensely  richer  than  when  he  rioted  with  full  poke, 
before  Tivoli  Slavin  relieved  him  of  it,  throughout 
the  river  camps.  He  had  that  priceless  gift,  clean 
living.  For  nine  months  liquor  had  not  touched  his 
lips.  Strong,  quick,  healthy  growth  had  replaced  his 
besotted  tissues.  Twenty-four  hours  a  day,  from  the 
middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  July,  the  sun  poured 
its  vitality  into  his  veins.  Its  power  went  to  the  very 
heart  of  him;  it  electrified  his  limbs;  his  flesh  leaped 
and  quivered  with  energy,  and  his  bones  laughed  in 
their  youth.  He  bathed  in  the  planet’s  fire  and  was 
not  scorched  or  withered,  for  in  that  high  latitude 
the  sun  s  rays  fall  aslant,  developing  enormously  but 
never  blighting. 

And  after  the  middle  of  July  the  days  began  to 
shorten,  and  the  night  commenced  to  slowly  win  back 
its  domain.  August,  with  the  tang  of  fall  in  its 
golden  days,  came  in,  and  on  toward  the  end  of  the 
month  the  men  ran  into  a  big  slump  in  the  gravels. 
Instead  of  getting  in  touch  with  the  pay  streak,  they 
were  mucking  in  the  poorest  ground  Outremont 
and  Hess  had  ever  panned  in  their  long  Yukon 
experience.  The  slump  disgusted  them,  but  it  an¬ 
nihilated  Thorpe.  He  had  paid  out  his  last  cent  for 
provisions  and  had  nothing  against  the  approach¬ 
ing  winter. 

Outremont  and  Hess  marked  his  loss  of  spirits  and 
held  a  consultation. 

“Look  here,”  declaimed  Hess,  “Thorpe’s  broke.  We 
ain’t  any  too  well  fixed  ourselves,  but  Tru  and  him 
has  to  have  something  to  go  on.  Are  you  willing  to 
halve  our  funds?” 

“They  aren’t  my  funds,  Cronin,”  Outremont  pointed 
out.  “I  had  no  grubstake  to  start  with.  I  have  no 
say  concerning  your  money.” 

Yes,  you  have,  too.  We’re  partners,  ain’t  we? 
What’s  mine  is  likewise  yours,  and  don’t  you  go  de¬ 
fining  degrees  of  ownership.  You  ain’t  no  lawyer, 
Gayle.  Are  you  willing  to  bust  our  reserve?” 

“Just  as  willing  as  you  are,  but  the  trick  is  to 
make  it  stay  bust.  I  mean  neither  Thorpe  nor  Tru 
will  take  our  dust.” 

“Who  said  a  word  of  taking?  You  know  that  shal¬ 
low  gravel  has  been  running  thundering  patchy.  To¬ 
day  there  ain  t  a  blessed  cent  in  sight,  but  to-morrow 
Thorpe  might  strike  two-dollar  pans.” 

“Oh,  hold  on,  Cronin!”  ridiculed  Gayle.  “After  this 
slump?  He’d  smell  the  rat  in  a  minute  and  throw 
the  stuff  in  our  faces.” 

“But  our  faces  won’t  be  here  to  throw  at,”  Hess 
grinned. 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Gayle,  I’ve  a  hankering  for  fresh  moose  meat,” 
Cronin  explained.  “I’m  tired  of  sowbelly,  and  you 
know  it  takes  two  men  to  make  a  decent  hunt, 
bavvy?  Thorpe’ll  strike  it  while  we’re  away,  and 
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when  we  ain’t  in  evidence 
he’ll  never  suspicion  a 
plant.” 

“That’s  better,”  ad¬ 
mitted  Outremont,  laugh¬ 
ing  outright.  “But  see 
that  you  make  a  neat  job 
of  it.” 

.  “Trust  me!”  smiled 

Cronin.  You  take  him  with  you  to  rustle  wood  to¬ 
night  while  I  cast  our  bread  upon  the  waters  and 
our  gold  upon  the  sand.” 

Accordingly  that  night,  when  Outremont  and 
Thorpe  went  up  on  the  hills  to  cut  firewood,  and 
Tiudis,  as  was  her  custom,  went  along,  the  ex¬ 
marshal  turned  his  attention  to  the  ground  Thorpe 
was  prospecting.  He  ferreted  out  of  his  dunnage 
bag  the  heavy  poke  which  held  his  grubstake  and 
sowed  the  gravel  with  the  yellow  seed.  When  the 
three  returned  from  the  hills  Cronin  was  sleepily 
smoking  over  the  cabin  stove. 

“You  needn’t  have  cut  so  late,”  he  yawned.  “I 
don  t  think  we’ll  be  here  to  use  much  more.” 

“Got  another  grouch,  Cronin?”  teased  Tru.  “What’s 
the  trouble  now?” 

“Now?”  snarled  Hess.  “Ain’t  it  been  all  along? 
Here  s  a  pay  streak  crawling  round  like  a  snake  un¬ 
der  our  feet,  and  every  time  we  stamp  we  stamp  be¬ 
tween  the  coils.  I’m  sick  of  it.  I  can  make  more 
money  moose  hunting.  I  got  a  yearning  for  fresh 
meat  anyway,  and  to-morrow  I’m  going  after  it.” 

“Whereabouts?”  demanded  Outremont. 

Back  of  Davidson  Creek,  between  it  and  Mayo 
Lake.  You  better  come,  Gayle.  She’s  good  ground, 
and  it  takes  two  to  make  a  decent  hunt.” 

Outremont  considered.  “I  might,  only  somebody 
has  to  be  at  the  cabin.  You  know  Mayo  John  brings 
up  supplies  day  after  to-morrow,  and  we’re  nearly 
out  of  provisions.” 


Oh,  Tru  and  I’ll  look  after  things  here  if  you 
want  to  go,”  proffered  Thorpe.  “How  long  will  you 
be  away?” 

“Don’t  know,”  drawled  Hess.  “It  depends  on  our 
eye.  Malesich’s  poling  boat  is  up  the  creek  a  piece, 
so  we’ll  borrow  it  and  start  early  in  the  morning. 
But,  Thorpe,  when  Mayo  John  comes,  if  he  hasn’t 
any  vittles  but  beans  and  sowbelly,  you  tell  him  to 
keep  them  aboard.” 


"DUT  the  youth  at  the  head  of  Duncan  who  two 
mornings  after  hailed  Mayo  John  was  hardly  a 
fit  person  to  recall  Hess’s  instructions.  He  acted  like 
a  lunatic. 

He  ran  up  and  down  the  beach  in  front  of  the 
cabin  waving  a  canvas  at  the  poling  boat  for  fear 
it  should  not  stop.  He  shouted,  gesticulated,  and 
stamped  upon  the  gravel. 

Must  be  loco,”  muttered  Mayo  John,  steering  his 
craft  in,  “and  the  girl’s  about  as  bad.  Hey,  there,” 
raising  a  bellowing  voice,  “do  you  think  I’m  blind  or 
deaf?  What’s  the  matter  with  you?  Where’s  your 
partners?” 

“Moose  hunting  on  Davidson  Creek.  We’re  going 
down  with  you.  I  was  afraid  we’d  miss  you.” 

“Why,  what’s  wrong?  You  sick?  You  both  sick?” 

“We’ve  had  quite  a  turn,”  Thorpe  confessed. 

For  an  instant  a  wild  thought  ran  through  Mayo 
John’s  brain.  Had  this  pair  been  guilty  of  anything? 
Here  was  a  lonely  spot.  The  absence  of  the  partners, 
Thorpe’s  lame  explanation  of  that  absence,  and  his 
perturbation  looked  odd.  Had  these  two — but  Mayo 
John  snorted  at  the  unbidden  idea.  He  suddenly  re¬ 
membered  that  Gayle  Outremont  stood  something  like 
six  feet  and  a  half  and  that  the  ex-marshal  himself 
was  a  huge  and  knotty  hulk.  So  Thorpe  and  the  girl 
must  be  loco.  They  certainly  looked  loco  in  their  mad 
haste  to  get  aboard.  Thorpe  had  a  pack  sack  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  from  his  mouth  protruded  the 
spout  of  a  coffeepot  and  the  handle  of  a  frying  pan 
alongside  either  of  his  ears. 

Hurry,  Mayo,”  he  commanded,  stowing  Tru  amid¬ 
ships  and  taking  the  bow  himself.  “We  have  to 
get  down.” 

“Ain’t  you  most  out  of  grub?”  demanded  Mayo 
John. 

Whereat  Thorpe  remembered  that  there  was  more 
work  than  ever  to,  be  done  on  Duncan  and  much  eat¬ 
ing  required.  He  seized  on  a  full  bag  of  beans  and 
a  big  side  of  pork,  the  very  things  Cronin  Hess  had 
tabooed,  hauled  them  ashore  into  the  cabin,  fastened 
the  door  securely  against  the  huskies  who  in  summer 
foraged  for  themselves  and  came  back  on  the  run  for 
the  boat. 

You  might  as  well  pay  for  them  now,”  suggested 
Mayo  John,  used  to  mantaining  a  shrewd  eye  for 
business. 

Promptly  Thorpe  pulled  out  a  poke,  the  size  of 
which  made  Mayo  John’s  eyes  bulge,  and  paid. 

Now,  dig  in,”  urged  the  youth,  catching  up  the 
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spare  pole  tide  under  the  gunwale  and  shoving  the 
boat  off. 

“Look  here,”  Mayo  John  expostulated,  “I  alius 
drifts  back.  I  ain’t  paid  enough  to  pole  both  ways.” 
“I’ll  pay  you,”  Thorpe  offered.  “Ten  dollars!” 

Mayo  John  made  a  frantic  grab  for  his  pole,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  morning  they  bent  their  bodies  to 
the  toil.  Shove  and  swing,  shove  and  swing,  the 
peeled  spruce  poles  pushed  steadily,  and  early  in  the 
afternoon  they  made  the  mouth  of  Duncan.  Again 
Thorpe’s  heavy  poke  came  out,  a  poke  as  thick  as  a 
man’s  wrist,  and  he  sifted  approximately  ten  dollars 
in  dust  into  Mayo’s  palm.  Then  Mayo,  munching  at 
his  delayed  dinner  and 
letting  the  boat  drift, 
floated  down  the  Mayo 
River,  of  which  Duncan 
Creek  was  a  branch, 
while  Thorpe  and  Trudis, 
dinnerless,  tramped  up. 

They  had  no  time  to  stop 
and  eat.  They  had  to 
find  Outremont  and  Hess, 
and  find  them  quickly, 
before  some  one  hap¬ 
pened  along  to  discover 
the  new  stakes  planted  at 
the  head  of  Duncan. 

Half  walking,  half  run¬ 
ning,  they  rushed  along 
the  Mayo  Valley  toward 
Davidson  Creek,  which 
flowed  into  the  Mayo 
River  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  below  Mayo 
Lake.  Breathless,  pant¬ 
ing,  disheveled,  scarlet¬ 
cheeked,  wild  -  eyed,  the 
two  reached  it  at  eve¬ 
ning.  Up  the  creek  they 
hurried  and  stumbled  up¬ 
on  Malesich’s  poling  boat 
tied  to  a  stake  on  the 
shore.  Near  it  lay  the 
camp  of  Hess  and  Outre¬ 
mont  with  the  half  of  a 
moose  carcass  hung  on  a 
couple  of  poles.  It  had 
been  freshly  hung,  and 
evidently  Gayle  and 
Cronin  had  gone  to  fetch 
the  other  half.  So  there 
was  no  need  to  trail  and 
find  them,  because  they 
would  shortly  return. 

Thorpe  gasped  his  re¬ 
lief  and  lowered  the  pack 
sack  from  his  sweating 
shoulders,  suddenly  real¬ 
izing  that  he  felt  hungry. 

“By  Jove,  Tru,”  he 
cried  in  consternation, 

“do  you  know  we  haven’t 
eaten  a  bite  to-day?” 

“Yes,”  Tru  sighed, 
smiling  happily  through 
her  fatigue,  “and  the 
sight  of  that  fresh  moose 
meat  makes  me  feel 
famished.  Hurry, 

Thorpe,  hurry  and  get 
wood.” 

Thorpe  seized  an  ax 
and  built  a  fire.  Tru 
tumbled  the  things  out  of 
the  pack  sack.  While 
she  boiled  coffee  Thorpe 
commenced  to  throw  flapjacks  with  the  frying  pan. 
The  pan  had  a  gash  in  the  bottom  where  rust  and 
scraping  had  thinned  it  till  it  broke  through.  It 
cooked  the  flapjacks  well  enough,  but  when  he  cut  a 
generous  moose  steak  from  the  supply  at  hand  and 
proceeded  to  fry  it  the  juice  poured  out  of  the  gash. 

“Watch  out,  Thorpe,”  warned  Tru,  “you’ll  drown 
the  fire.” 

Thorpe  desisted  a  moment.  He  emptied  the  meat 
out  on  the  back  log  of  the  fire,  scraped  up  a  handful 
of  gravelly  muck  and  applied  it  liberally  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pan  on  the  outside.  He  thickly  puttied  the 
crack  and  held  the  pan  on  the  coals  until  the  muck 
was  fire-baked  as  hard  as  cement.  Then  he  went  on 
with  his  cooking.  The  meal  ready,  he  and  Trudis  ate 
ravenously,  and  afterward,  piling  fresh  fuel  on  the 
fire,  they  stretched  themselves  beside  it,  reveling  in 
ease  and  warmth.  The  heat  had  a  sleep-producing 
effect.  They  nodded  and  dozed,  and  it  was  Cronin 
Hess’s  querulous  voice  speaking  out  of  the  dusk  that 
roused  them. 

“Who  in  thunder’s  making  free  with  our  camp, 
Gayle?”  Cronin  was  demanding.  “And  who’s  frying 
our  moose  meat?  Smell?” 

Chuckling,  Thorpe  and  Tru  sat  up.  They  dis¬ 
cerned  two  big  figures  on  the  rim  of  the  firelight  and 
saw  them  straighten  aggressively  under  the  heavy 
loads  they  packed. 

“It’s  all  right,  Gayle;  all  right,  Cronin,”  Trudis 


“Not  to-night!”  vetoed  Hess  with  authority.  “I 
put  my  foot  down  on  that  proposition.  Why,  we’d  be 
spotted  right  off  at  Mayo  Bridge  and  beaten  back  in 
the  dark.  No,  sir,  daylight  for  us!” 

AT  DAWN  they  broke  camp  on  Davidson  Creek  and 
-  made  for  the  recording  office  at  Mayo  Bridge,  six 
miles  away.  There,  before  the  recorder,  Tom  Hin¬ 
ton,  young  Thorpe  announced  his  find  in  the  new 
ground  on  Duncan.  His  claim  and  Tru’s  were  duly 
recorded,  and  also  Hess’s  and  Outremont’s,  which  had 
been  staked  by  power  of  attorney. 

“Hope  you  all  have  luck  of  them,”  was  Hinton’s 

wish.  “Cronin,  you  and 
Gayle  took  more’n  one 
whirl  at  Duncan,  didn’t 
you?  Had  faith  in  her 
eh?” 

The  ex  -  marshal 
hemmed  an  unintelligible 
response  and  grew  red 
around  the  ears.  Outre¬ 
mont  glanced  at  Cronin 
and  hardly  smothered  his 
laugh.  Tom  Hinton  was 
puzzled.  He  gazed  hard 
at  the  men,  wondering 
what  the  mystery  was, 
but  there  was  no  en¬ 
lightenment,  for  with 
what  seemed  justifiable 
celerity  the  three  men 
and  the  girl  reembarked 
and  started  back  for 
Duncan  Creek. 

“I  feel  like  a  hard- 
shelled  hypocrite,”  Hess 
told  Gayle  in  a  whisper 
as  they  poled  swiftly 
down  the  Mayo  River. 
“Why?”  asked  Gayle. 
“For  throwing  such  a 
fairy  tale  down  Hinton’s 
throat.  Tom  ain’t  never 
done  me  any  harm.” 

“Maybe  hewill,  though, 
when  he  finds  out,” 
prophesied  Outremont. 

Hess  slipped  his  pole 
butt  back  threateningly 
against  Gayle’s  ribs. 
“Pardner,”  h  e  warned, 
“if  you  ever  tell  I’ll  mur¬ 
der  you.” 

Still,  much  to  the  be¬ 
wilderment  of  Thorpe 
and  Tru  Outremont 
chuckled  to  himself  all 
the  way  down  river. 

At  two  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  they  turned  up 
Duncan  Creek.  Below 
Duncan’s  mouth  the 
Mayor  River  was  dotted 
with  a  string  of  poling 
boats.  Up  river,  too, 
more  boats  were  afloat, 
and  on  the  bank  of  the 
stream  were  many  men 
with  light  stampeding 
packs  just  trailing  in. 

“There  seems  more 
traffic  on  the  river,”  Hess 
mused.  “I  wonder  what’s 
up!” 

“You’ll  know  soon 
enough,”  laughed  Gayle. 
The  ex-marshal  whirled  in  a  startled  fashion,  cast¬ 
ing  a  glance  at  the  boats  up  river,  a  glance  at  those 
down  river,  and  a  glance  at  the  strangers  tramping 
the  bank.  “See  which  way  they’re  all  heading,” 
Outremont  asked. 

“Gayle,  surely  to  goodness  it  ain’t  a  stampede!” 

“It  sure  is,  Cronin.” 

“But  it  ain’t  had  time  to  get  out,”  groaned  Hess. 
“We’re  only  just  come  from  Mayo  Bridge.” 

“It  was  out  before  we  ever  went  to  Mayo  Bridge, 
Gayle  declared.  “Thorpe  showed  that  poke,  he  says. 
How  long  did  it  take  Mayo  John  to  figure  out  a 
strike?” 

Which  process  hadn’t  taken  Mayo  John  very  long. 
The  second  sight  of  Thorpe’s  poke  had  set  him  think¬ 
ing,  and  he  thought  and  thought  till  an  idea  that  took 
his  breath  away  smote  him.  A  strike,  that  was  it. 
Not  sick,  not  loco,  but  gold-crazed,  both  the  boy  and 
the  girl!  Mayo  John  vowed  he  had  it.  No  more 
drifting  for  him.  He  caught  up  the  idle  pole  and 
toiled  like  mad  to  Mayo  Landing.  What  he  knew, 
the  Landing  soon  knew,  all  those  who  had  just  come 
down  on  the  river  steamer  Prospector  from  Fraser’s 
Falls  knew,  and  the  Prospector ,  going  on  down  the 
Stewart  River  and  down  the  Yukon  River,  spiead  t  e 
news  as  far  as  Dawson  City.  The  way  they  poured 
in  on  Duncan,  it  seemed  that  the  whole  country 
knew.  For  it  is  notorious  in  the  Northland  that  no 
stampede  is  so  big  as  the  false  stampede. 


called.  “The  fire’s  on  ready  for  your  supper.  I  guess 
you’re  hungry  enough!” 

Gayle  gave  a  start  and,  to  cover  his  movement, 
slipped  his  load  to  earth. 

“So  you,  too,  got  tired  of  pork  and  beans!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  laughing  in  a  pleased  manner. 

Thorpe  jumped  up  as  if  suddenly  bitten  or  stung. 

“Now  I’ll  be  shot  and  bludgeoned!”  he  cried. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  asked  Outremont. 

“That’s  just  what  I  went  and  idiotically  laid  in,” 
the  boy  declared. 

Cronin  Hess  indignantly  advanced  upon  him. 

“What  do  you  say?”  Cronin  demanded.  “Do  you 


enough  ! 


“  Oh,  yes,”  Trudis  answered  with  a  hysterical  laugh.  “Straight 
And,”  thinking  of  the  bloody  welt  on  Thorpe’s  back,  “if  they  come  on,  l  ll  shoot  straighter 


stand  there  and  tell  me  you  stocked  more,  of  that 
stuff  after  the  orders  I  give  you?” 

Thorpe  nodded  vigorously,  but  not  penitentially. 
“I  stocked  a  full  side  of  pork  and  a  whole  bag  of 
beans,”  he  assured  Cronin. 

The  ex-marshal  seized  him  by  the  collar  and  shook 
him  in  mock  anger. 

“What’d  you  do  it  for?”  he  bellowed. 

“I  didn’t  know  what  I  was  doing,”  grinned  Thorpe. 
“I  was  clean  luny  over  this!”  He  shoved  the  poke 
he  had  been  toying  with  in  his  pocket  under  Cronin’s 
nose. 

Hess  fell  back  aghast.  “What?”  he  stammered. 
“Thorpe,  you  don’t  mean  that  you’ve  made  a 
strike?” 

“Just  that!”  confessed  Thorpe,  taking  the  chuckle 
in  Hess’s  throat  for  the  tremor  of  excitement.  “The 
gravel  I’m  in  is  yellow  with  it.  I  panned  all  that 
poke  yesterday.” 

“By  the  hide  of  Skookum  Charlie!”  blurted  Cronin. 
He  puffed  and  blew  quite  helplessly,  and  the  grim, 
ironic  quiet  of  Outremont  was  a  good  foil,  for  it 
seemed  but  fitting  tenseness  of  attitude. 

Thorpe  trembled  with  ecstasy.  It  was  a  great  mo¬ 
ment,  the  moment  he  had  dreamed  of  so  long,  when 
he  and  Tru  should  discover  pay  and  break  the  news! 

And  Tru  looked  at  Gayle  with  eyes  that  lightened. 
“We  staked  you  and  Cronin  in,”  she  told  him.  “That 
much  we’re  sure  of.  but  we  have  to  record  yet,  and — ” 
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The  men  of  Mayo  Landing  came  in  the  forefront 
of  the  rush,  and  from  far  and  near  others  crowded 
on  their  heels.  Every  outlying  creek,  cabin,  road¬ 
house,  and  trading  post  sent  forth  its  representatives. 
Those  known  to  Hess  and  Outremont  came  thickly 
the  first  few  days.  Anderson  and  McKee  poled  over 
from  Mayo  Bridge,  Bond  and  Culivane  from  Minto 
Bridge,  the  roadhouse  settlement  at  the  junction  of 
the  Minto  and  Mayo  Rivers.  From  the  Jam,  the  flat 
where  Haggert  Creek  joins  the  McQuesten  River, 
Wharton,  Fields,  and  Bender  trailed  in.  Off  the 
North  Forkofthe  McQuesten  itself  appeared  Greaves, 
Turley,  Briton,  and  Williamson.  Beverly  came  down 
from  the  McQuesten’s  mouth.  Dubin  off  the  Hess 
River,  Wallsin  off  the  Mackenzie  River,  Fagan  off 
the  Stewart  far  above  the  Falls.  Horbeed  and  Mc- 
Crane  off  No-Gold,  all  rushed  in. 

That  day  and  succeeding  days  the  ex-marshal 
travailed  in  flesh  and  spirit  as  he  viewed  the  mob 
stampeding  the  creek.  For  Duncan  had  always  been 
a  name  to  conjure  with  among  prospectors,  and  it 
had  ever  held  out  some  undying 
lure.  A  prophet  it  had  been  of 
old,  and  its  voice  still  rang 
clear  in  the  land,  summoning 
new  pilgrims  to  its  ancient 
shrine.  Hess  dismally  watched 
them  overrunning  the  creek 
claims,  blackening  the  bench 
grounds,  and  spreading  far  on 
hillside  lays.  “Ain’t  they  ever 
going  to  stop  coming?”  he  com¬ 
plained  t  o  Outremont.  “The 
procession’s  sure  getting  on  my 
nerves.” 

“More  coming  all  the  time,” 

Gayle  cheered  him,  “that’s  the 
word.  ‘Who’s  behind?’  I  ask  the 
newcomers.  ‘Why,  everybody,’ 
they  say.  What  you  going  to  do 
about  it,  Cronin?” 

“Do?  What  in  creation  can  we 
do?  Keep  quiet,  Gayle.  Don’t 
open  your  mouth.  If  you  make  a 
murmur,  there’ll  be  murder  here 
on  Duncan.” 

“Meaning?” 

“Not  you,  Gayle;  I  wouldn’t 
murder  you.  I  wouldn’t  be  alive 
to  do  it.” 

“Go  on,  Cronin,”  laughed  his 
partner.  “Don’t  take  it  so  seri¬ 
ously.” 

“Gayle,”  returned  the  ex¬ 
marshal,  grimly,  “this  seems  like 
a  joke  to  you,  but  I’ll  give  you 
my  blessed  oath  it’s  serious 
enough.  Let  a  whisper  get  out 
that  we  made  a  plant  and 
started  a  false  stampede,  and 
there’s  hundreds  here  would  fix 
us.” 

“But  this  isn’t  ’86,”  protested 
Gayle.  “The  North’s  some  wild 
and  a  little  wooly,  but  it  isn’t 
that  wild  and  wooly.  There  are 
mounted  police  in  the  country. 

They  don’t  fix  people  any  more, 
and  these  hundreds  you  speak 
about  live  like  us,  in  a  different 
period.” 

“Thunderation !”  snarled 
Hess.  “What’s  periods  got  to  do 
with  it?  Ain’t  they  the  same 
men?”  And  he  refused  to  be 
convinced. 

Meanwhile  Thorpe,  the  direct 
cause  of  all  the  commotion,  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  reached  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  his  desires.  Just  to  as¬ 
sure  himself  that  this  experience 
had  not  been  a  wild  dream,  he 
again  attacked  the  shallow 
gravels.  In  a  few  hours  he 
panned  another  hundred  dollars, 
which,  according  to  Cronin  Hess’s  estimate,  about 
cleaned  up  the  seed  he  had  sown,  and  reality  re¬ 
turned.  Thereupon  he  commenced  to  make  plans  and 
preparations  to  work  the  ground  on  an  elaborate  scale. 

Those  on  the  creek  saw  his  preparations.  “He’s 
planning  to  work  her  big,”  they  told  each  other. 
“The  stuff’s  here  all  right.  We’re  in  clover.” 

Yet  the  elaborate  plans  came  to  nothing,  for  in  a 
day  or  two  Thorpe  had  struck  the  old  slump  in  the 
gravels.  The  other  stakers,  boring  down  prospect 
holes,  found  nothing,  and  Hess  and  Outremont  had 
not  so  much  as  put  shovel  into  their  claims.  These 
things  made  the  old-timers  wonder  and  grow  suspi¬ 
cious.  They  began  to  buttonhole  the  ex-marshal  and 
demand  the  reason  of  their  presence  here.  Cronin 
hadn’t  shown  any  way,  and  they  thought  it  was  their 
right  to  know  the  reason  why. 

“Oh.  go  away  and  shake  your  seedy  selves!”  Hess 
them.  “I  ain’t  cleaned  up  nothing.  What 
ask  questions  of  me  for?” 
ted  this  stampede.” 


“I  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  Thorpe  Calgour  did. 
He  panned  such  and  such  in  a  day.  He’ll  show  it  to 
you.  Go  to  him.  I  can’t  tell  you  anything.  I  was 
skinning  a  moose  on  Davidson  Creek,  and  I  came  here 
the  same  as  the  rest.  I  ain’t  panned  a  cent  yet.” 

“Then  why  aren’t  you  trying?  What’s  your  game, 
Cronin?  Why  aren’t  you  doing  assessment  work 
anyhow?” 

“I’m  tired,”  Cronin  explained.  “I  been  working 
hard  all  summer.” 

Whereat  his  tormentors  seemed  to  see  a  light. 

“You’re  stalling,”  they  declared.  “We  know  there 
ain’t  anything  here,  and  we  know  there  is  something 
somewhere.  You  got  it  under  cover,  Cronin,  you  sly 
old  fox.  You’re  just  waiting  till  the  stampede  peters 
out,  and  then  you  and  your  bunch’ll  pike  straight  for 
whatever  you  have  stowed  away.  But  you  can’t  fool 
us  like  that.  We  got  our  eyes  on  you,  and  we’re  go¬ 
ing  to  sit  tight.” 

“Sit  ahead,  then,”  grinned  the  ex-marshal.  “Sit 
till  you  get  sitter’s  cramp.  I’m  standing  up.” 


The  cheechakos,  who  never  got  anywhere  any¬ 
way,  Hess  did  not  care  about,  but  it  hurt  his  con¬ 
science  to  see  worthy  men,  seasoned  sourdoughs 
whom  he  knew  well,  wasting  time  and  money  wait¬ 
ing  for  his  move.  He  thought  that  they  would  soon 
get  tired  of  it  and  decamp,  but  of  that  they  gave  no 
sign.  They  stayed  grimly  on,  and  when  the  freeze-up 
was  dangerously  near,  Cronin  went  out  to  have  a 
heart-to-heart  talk  with  them. 

“Look  here,  you’re  all  making  a  mistake,”  he  an¬ 
nounced.  “I  don’t  put  much  faith  in  that  strike  of 
Thorpe’s.  It’s  been  something  like  a  pocket,  I  guess. 
You  know  the  freeze-up’s  coming  any  minute.  Look 
at  the  snow  on  the  ground  and  the  rim  ice  in  the 
creek.  You  better  go  out  while  a  boat  will  run.  I’m 
talking  straight,  and  I  honestly  tell  you,  you  should.” 

But  they  laughed  him  to  scorn. 

“We  should,  eh,”  they  jeered,  “and  let  you  get  the 
pickings?  Go  away,  Cronin,  and  shake  your  seedy 
self.  We  got  our  eyes  on  you.  Savvy?  Pinkerton’s 
enrolled  four  hundred  new  men,  and  they’ll  shadow 


you  night  and  day.  Freeze-up!  What  do  we  care 
for  the  freeze-up?  We’ll  stay  put  till  the  freeze- 
up  thaws  again!” 

THEY  were  as  good  as  their  boast.  Duncan  Creek 
froze,  and  not  a  single  man  offered  to  leave.  The 
Mayo  River  froze,  and  never  a  sign  of  departure! 
The  Stewart  ran  thick  with  mush  ice,  ready  any 
minute  to  close,  and  still  no  sign !  Instead  of  seizing 
this  chance  of  exit,  relays  of  men  went  down  to  the 
Landing  as  soon  as  the  Duncan  and  the  Mayo  ice 
would  bear  and  laid  in  supplies  for  the  winter.  Over 
four  hundred  outfitted  with  Taylor  and  bought  two 
hundred  teams  of  dogs.  Taylor  had  to  scour  the 
country  for  huskies  and  near-huskies,  and  not  a  sled 
or  cur  was  left  in  the  Indian  camps. 

Then,  while  the  Stewart  still  ran  free,  they  came 
again  up  the  Mayo  ice,  packing  two  feet  of  soft 
snow.  Wide  as  an  avenue,  flat  as  a  pavement  their 
trail  ran,  packed  to  glassy  smoothness  by  moccasined 
feet  and  sledge  runners.  Where  the  track  turned  up 
Duncan,  it  took  in  the  whole 
stream  from  bank  to  bank.  It 
was  as  if  a  snowplow  had 
cleared  the  creek. 

On  Duncan’s  shores  they 
camped  once  more,  an  army  in 
winter  quarters.  Acres  of 
tents,  snow-banked  outside  and 
with  red-hot  Yukon  stoves  glow¬ 
ing  inside,  studded  the  creek 
sides  and  bench  lands.  Sledges 
stood  on  end  by  every  tent  flap, 
and  by  every  sledge  lay  five 
shaggy,  mongrel  dogs.  The  dogs 
were  stick-tied.  This  prevented 
wandering  and  fighting  and  did 
away  with  the  chance  that  the 
teams  might  be  abroad  when  the 
need  for  them  arose.  For  all 
were  confident  that  the  need 
would  arise.  They  swore  a 
secret  could  not  be  kept  forever. 
Some  day  a  slip  would  be  made, 
and  a  dash  would  ensue.  That 
none  might  miss  that  day,  each 
tent  was  within  call  of  another 
so  that  communication  might 
flash  from  occupant  to  occupant 
like  a  message  on  the  wire. 

Moreover,  not  only  were  those 
of  the  false  stampede  in  touch 
with  each  other,  but  they  were 
also  in  touch  with  the  cabin  on 
the  shallow  gravels.  Spies 
watched  round  it  by  night. 
Shadowers  trailed  any  who 
moved  from  it  by  day.  If  Thorpe 
or  Outremont  or  Hess  went  to 
cut  a  water  hole  in  the  ice,  fell 
trees  for  firewood,  or  look  for 
game  on  the  ridges,  they  invari¬ 
ably  followed. 

Such  espionage  only  made 
things  interesting  for  Thorpe 
and  True.  It  only  amused 
Outremont,  but  it  worried  Hess 
badly.  The  persecutors  saw  this 
and  focused  their  attention  upon 
him.  The  constant  chaffing,  pes¬ 
tering,  and  bickering  wore 
Cronin’s  temper  thin.  Whenever 
he  appeared,  he  immediately  be¬ 
came  the  object  of  voluminous 
ridicule,  and  upon  the  morning 
when  he  and  Gayle  sledded  home 
Malesich’s  poling  boat  contain¬ 
ing  a  generous  haunch  of  moose 
meat  he  was  volleyed  with  it. 
As  they  mushed  past  the  snow- 
banked  tents  of  the  stampeders, 
the  occupants  gave  tongue  like 
hounds. 

“Going  to  lead  us  to  it  at 
last!  Eh,  Cronin?” 

“Glad  of  that.  Been  mighty  gloomy  work  burning 
holes  we  ain’t  going  to  use.” 

“We  know  the  stuff  ain’t  in  this  gravel  anyway.” 
“Yes,  and  we  know  Thorpe  Calgour  never  cleaned 
it  up  here.  He  did  it  somewhere  else.  You  got  that 
place  under  cover.” 

“Better  lift  the  lid,  boys.  You  can’t  shakeus  nohow.” 
The  ex-marshal  stopped  and  shook  a  furious  fist. 
“See  here,”  he  bellowed,  “I’ve  stood  all  the  guying 
I’m  going  to  stand.  As  sure  as  you  open  your 
mouths  again,  I’ll  make  a  run.  You’ve  been  waiting 
on  my  move.  Well,  if  you  will  have  it,  I’ll  move  some. 
I’ll  jerk  you  out  of  here,  hike  you  along  all  winter, 
and  never  stop  till  I  land  you  at  the  Porcupine  River 
or  mebbe  Fort  McPherson.  If  it’s  stampeding  you 
want,  I  can  sure  hand  it  to  you.  Just  you  open 
your  mouths  again!” 

They  snapped  up  his  challenge.  “Again,”  they 
shouted,  “again,  and  then  some!  We’re  all  here  yet, 
a  few  hundred  of  us.  A  few  hundred  porous  plasters, 
Cronin,  sticking  like  ( Concluded  on  page  24) 


Vision 


By  CHARLES  HANSON  TOWNE 

Decoration  by  Charles  Cullen 

SOMETIMES,  in  a  crowded  street  I  see 

The  faces  of  those  that  love,  and  those  that  are  loved  ; 
And  in  the  rush  of  the  traffic, 

The  thundering  sounds  of  the  city,  I  pause, 

Wondering  about  their  loves  —  which  are  their  lives. 

I  know  them  by  their  eyes,  and  by  their  glances; 

I  know  them  in  a  way  I  may  not  name. 

And  I  know  those  that  have  won  and  those  that  have  lost 
In  the  eternal  battle  of  the  world. 

But  they  that  have  lost  have  not  always  a  sad  countenance; 
Sometimes  their  lips  smile, 

As  if  with  an  old  comprehension, 

And  one  might  be  deceived,  save  for  the  tragic  eyes  — 
The  smiling,  yet  unsmiling  eyes  above  the  mouth. 
Those  eyes  have  read  in  the  great  Book  of  Love, 

And  they  are  changed,  they  are  changed  forever. 

And  those  lips  have  kissed  the  pages  of  the  book, 

And  they  too  are  changed  forever. 

Only  lips  can  lie  —  but  eyes  can  never  deceive. 

And  those  that  have  won  — not  always  do  they  smile. 
Often  they  seem  to  be  secretly  weeping. 

As  if  with  a  joy  too  terrible  to  bear. . . . 

Strange,  strange  are  the  countenances  of  those  that  love. 

1  know  them  all  —  brothers  and  sisters  of  Love; 

I  know  them,  and  they  know  me  too. 

I  can  tell  by  their  eyes  — 

Their  eyes  that  follow  me  with  knowledge. 

With  pity,  with  solemn  understanding. 


PM 


GENERAL  SIR  JOHN  FRENCH 


GOLDMAN,  M.  P. 


A  SKETCH— By  Captain 


GENERAL  FRENCH  is  best  described  in 
the  familiar  expression — “a  born  leader 
of  men.”  His  most  striking  characteristics — 
dash,  initiative,  judgment — are  those  which 
inspire  his  men  with  affection  and  his  enemies 
with  respect.  The  Boer  leaders  after  the 
South  African  War  told  us  that  of  all  the 
British  generals  they  feared  French,  with  his 
turning  and  sweeping  movements  and  his 
mobile  force,  the  most.  Already  the  choice 
of.  General  French  to  command  the  expedi¬ 
tionary  force  has  been  triumphantly  vindi¬ 
cated,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  had 
the  Kaiser  remembered  his  dashes  on  Kimber¬ 
ley  and  Koedesrand — two  of  the  most  brilliant 
cavalry  achievements  in  military  annals — he 
would  have  been  slow  to  describe  any  force 
led  by  this  British  general  as  “contemptible.” 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  operations  in¬ 
trusted  to  his  charge  in  South  Africa,  Gen¬ 
eral  French  was  never  at  a  loss.  He  had  a 
perfect  intuition  for  making  the  right  move 
at  the  right  time;  he  walked  into  no  trap; 
there  never  was  a  surrender  of  any  concrete 
body  of  cavalry  under  his  command,  and  his 
plans  never  miscarried  in  any  particular  in 
which  their  execution  was  practicable.  This 
success  was  all  the  more  re¬ 
markable  because  under  his  in¬ 
itiative  and  guidance  the  British 
cavalry  had  in  the  middle  of  a 
hard-fought  campaign  to  forsake 
the  older  school  of  tactics  in  which  they  had 
been  trained  and  adapt  themselves  to  entirely 
novel  and  abnormal  conditions  of  warfare. 

I  have  always  thought  that  French’s  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  enemy’s  movements  and  inten¬ 
tions  .amounted  almost  to  intuition.  Often, 
when  his  operations  appeared  most  reckless 
and  hazardous,  they  were  proved  to  be  most 
carefully  calculated.  In  particular,  I  remem¬ 
ber  our  advancing  in  a  valley  toward  the  Kliprivers- 
berg  on  the  way  to  Johannesburg.  The  rising  ground 
on  either  side  of  the  valley  was  occupied  by  Boer 
commandos  who  sniped  at  us  and  finally  brought 
guns  into  action.  General  French  refused  to  allow 
himself  to  be  drawn  into  an  engagement,  but 
simply  marched  on.  Surprise  was  generally  ex¬ 
pressed  at  this  rather  daring  action,  but  the 
explanation  as  he  gave  it  to  me  was  simple  and 
characteristic.  Through  the  valley  was  a  nek  which 
he  regarded  as  the  key  to  his  west  advancing  move¬ 
ment. 

“Had  I  waited,”  he  said,  “the  Boers  would  have 
had  time  to  shift;  I  should  have  to  fight  another 
engagement  at  the  nek  and  have  lost  valuable  time. 

He  was  quite  right.  We  got  to  the  nek  at  night¬ 
fall,  and  we  got  near  Johannesburg  and  prevented 
the  Boers  from  concentrating.  At  one  time,  with 
the  Boers  looking  down  on  us  from  both  sides,  the 
position  looked  very  hazardous  for  our  little  force, 
and  I  felt,  frankly,  very  anxious  lest  they  should  do 
us  serious  damage  with  their  guns.  But  next  day, 
at  daylight,  there  were  no  Boers  there.  French  felt 
instinctively  they  were  much  more  anxious  to  get 
north  themselves  than  to  hold  him  up,  and,  as  usual, 
his  judgment  was  right. 

Among  the  most  charming  of  French’s  personal 
qualities  is  his  absolute  lack  of  anything  like  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  others.  It  was  always  entirely  indifferent 
to  him  who  got  the  credit  for  any  particular  piece  of 
work,  and  he  often  seemed  to  shrink  from  anything 
like  “limelight.”  This  characteristic  has  been  very 
marked  in  his  recent  dispatches  from  France,  in 
which  all  the  praise  for  the  successful  operations 
of  our  troops  is  given  freely  to  his  subordinates, 
although,  had  anything  untoward  occurred,  we  may 
be  quite  sure  that  the  Commander  in  Chief  would 
have  taken  the  whole  responsibility. 

I  remember  a  striking  instance  of  this  quality  dur¬ 
ing  the  march  on  Johannesburg  which  I  have  just 
mentioned.  We  were  occupied  on  a  turning  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  Klipriversberg  on  approaching  Johannes¬ 
burg.  We  were  engaging  the  enemy  and  were  on 
the  left  in  advance  of  Lord  Roberts’s  army.  French 
found  that  the  Boers  were  really  retreating  and  that 

a  vigorous  attack  would  give 
him  the  credit  of  the  capture 
of  Johannesburg.  But  it 
would  have  cost  a  good  many 
lives,  and  French  believed 
that  by  gently  pushing  the 
Boers  back  the  same  objec¬ 
tive  could  be  reached  with 
much  less  sacrifice.  He, 
therefore,  decided  to  wait 


c. 


The  British  commander  in  chief  has 
dash,  initiative,  judgment — some  would  write, 
intuition.  He  is  a  hard  fighter  and  a  hard  thinker 

for  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  and  his  brigade,  which  he  knew 
was  coming  up  from  the  Southeastern  Orange  River 
Colony.  We  waited  for  three  hours,  when  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton  came  up  and  a  conference  was  held.  It  was 
arranged  that  Hamilton  should  be  in  the  center  while 
French  made  a  sweeping  movement  on  the  west  to 
prevent  the  Boers  from  escaping  in  that  direction, 
and  so  forcing  them  back  right  across  Johannesburg 
and  in  front  of  the  advancing  British  army.  We 
made  a  wide  sweeping  movement  and  soon  saw  the 
enemy  in  retreat,  turning  backward  and  inward 
toward  the  town,  but  before  the  movement  could  be 
completed  an  attack  was  ordered  from  the  center  on 
the  Boers,  who  were  still  tentatively  holding  on  to  a 
rear-guard  position. 

The  Gordon  Highlanders  led  the  attack  and  suf¬ 
fered  heavily.  French  could  have  taken  all  the  credit 
for  himself  of  the  capture  of  the  town,  but  it  never 
occurred  to  him  that  personal  credit  was  worth  the 
life  of  a  single  British  soldier. 

An  Irishman  Who  Keeps  Cool 

ANOTHER  characteristic  of  French  is  that  he  never 
-  loses  his  head  in  a  difficult  position,  although  once 
or  twice  I  have  seen  him  in  a  very  tight  corner. 
One  instance  that  occurs  to  me  specially  was  at 
Klipheuvel,  northwest  of  Pretoria.  The  cavalry  was 
making  a  wide  sweeping  movement  west  and  north¬ 
west  of  Pretoria.  It  was  about  five  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  the  sun  was  going  down.  We  were 
advancing  through  a  very  narrow  gorgelike  valley, 
and  the  road  edged  the  steep  edge  of  a  hill  while  the 
ground  sloped  on  the  other  side  and  in  front  the  hills 
closed  in.  The  advance  patrols  were  out  when  we 
suddenly  heard  a  few  shots,  quickly  followed  by 
more.  The  patrols  were  drawn  in,  and  it  looked  as 
though  we  were  ambushed,  for  a  terrific  fire  was 
opened  on  us.  General  French  and  his  staff  had 
come  into  line  with  the  advanced  cavalry  brigade, 
and  we  found  ourselves  at  once  under  extremely 
severe  rifle  fire. 

French  stood  for  a  moment  quite  cool  and  col¬ 
lected,  thinking  out  the  position.  Then  messages 
were  dispatched  to  the  rear  to  prevent  other  troops 
from  pressing  forward.  The  men  were  dismounted 
and  lined  the  slope  of  the  hill  and  the  shelving 
ground  below.  Room  was  quickly  made  for  the  guns 
to  come  into  action.  After  a  very  brisk  engage¬ 
ment  we  succeeded  in  frustrating  the  enemy.  But 
any  hesitation  or  mistake  on  the  part  of  General 
French  must  have  landed  us  in  a  very  nasty  disaster. 


I  have  given  several  instances  of  traits  in 
French’s  character,  but  it  is  only  by  such 
rather  random  reminiscences  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  appreciate  the  readiness  and  skill 
which  make  him  so  trusted  and  beloved  by  the 
whole  forces  under  his  command.  Take,  for 
example,  his  operations  round  Colesberg. 
Colesberg  was  all,  and  perhaps  to  our  line  in 
South  Africa,  what  Namur  was  to  the  original 
line  of  the  Allies  in  Belgium.  It  was  practi¬ 
cally  the  main  junction  of  the  railway  system 
— north  to  Kimberley  and  Rhodesia,  east  to 
Bloemfontein  and  the  Orange  Free  State,  and 
south  to  Port  Elizabeth  and  the  whole  of 
Cape  Colony.  No  point  could  possibly  have 
been  of  more  vital  importance.  North  of 
Colesberg  General  Methuen  and  his  army 
were  operating  to  the  relief  of  Kimberley.  If 
the  heights  of  Colesberg  and  the  Naaumpoort 
Junction,  which  was  French’s  pivot,  had 
fallen,  Methuen  and  the  northern  army  would 
have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  Boers;  Kimber¬ 
ley  and  Mafeking  would  probably  have  fallen 
and  Rhodesia  been  isolated.  The  door  into 
western  Cape  Colony  would  have  been  open  to 
the  Boers,  who  could  have  poured  through, 
kindling  into  flame  the  already  glowing  sym¬ 
pathies  of  the  Dutch  population  and,  worse 
perhaps,  seizing  the  Hex  River  Mountains 
and  threatening  Cape  Town. 


Stubborn  and  Dauntless 


BETWEEN  the  Boer  generals  and  the  full 
accomplishment  of  their  dreams  stood 
French  with  his  wholly  inadequate  forces. 
With  what  vehemence,  with  what  policy,  with 
what  discipline,  with  what  dauntless  courage, 
with  what  intense  and  stubborn  devotion  to  a 
single  end,  French  fought  this  battle  with  the 
Boers  is  written  on  every  stage  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  campaign.  The  weeks  of  watching  and  out¬ 
witting,  of  prudent  aggression  and  reckless  valor 
held  back  the  forces  of  Grotelar  and  Schoeman,  re¬ 
lieved  the  pressure  on  Methuen  and  Gatacre  at  the 
most  critical  moment  of  their  fortunes,  and  at  last 
enabled  Lord  Roberts  to  enter  undelayed  upon  his 
northern  campaign.  When  at  last  French  was  ready 
to  make  his  dash  to  Kimberley  the  first  phase  of  the 
struggle  was  already  over.  For  the  Boers  in  South 
Africa,  no  less  than  to  the  Germans  to-day,  time 
was  everything,  and  with  the  failure  of  the  first 
the  ultimate  ruin  of  their  aims  was  assured.  To 
the  patience  and  skill  in  adversity  and  difficulty 
and  the  brilliance  and  judgment  in  victory  of  Gen¬ 
eral  French,  Britain  must  largely  owe  her  final 
triumph. 

The  story  of  the  dash  to  Kimberley  has  been  told 
too  often  to  be  repeated  here.  Yet  that  dash  through 
waterless  country,  ending  in  the  outflanking  of 
Cronje’s  riflemen  and  the  race  of  exhausted  troops 
to  Paardeberg  and  the  Drift  by  the  Modder  which 
resulted  in  the  trapping  of  Cronje’s  forces  by  Lord 
Kitchener  and  Lord  Roberts,  was  in  itself  a  his¬ 
torical  achievement.  There  Cronje  and  his  8,000  men 
were  held  up  by  French  and  “the  contemptible  little 
army”  of  650  men  for  a  day  and  a  night  until  at 
last  the  doom  of  the  mightier  force  was  sealed  in¬ 
deed.  Even  amid  the  huge  conflicts  of  to-day  we 
may  take  comfort  and  inspiration  from  the  heroism 
of  that  tiny  force  and  the  daring  of  their  General 
who,  making  a  show  of  strength  that  was  not  there, 
flung  himself  forward  in  an  attack  that  broke  the 
nerve  of  his  opponents  and  drove  them  into  the  de¬ 
pression  that  was  their  ruin.  From  that  time  on 
even  the  mobile  forces  of  the  Boers  knew  that  they 
had  found  their-  master. 

It  would  be  easy  to  go  on,  for,  looking  back  upon 
the  South  African  War,  one  finds  that  the  incidents 
which  most  occur  to  the  mind,  the  exploits  upon 
which  one  loves  to  dwell,  are  largely  those  connected 
with  the  name  of  General  French.  One  sees  him 
again  on  the  white  horse  of  which  he  was  so  fond; 
one  recalls  the  impatience  with  which,  though  he 
night  walk  his  horse  upon  the  levei,  directly  he 
reached  rising  ground  he  always  went  at  a  trot  to 
get  to  the  top  as  quickly  as 
possible.  He  is  essentially  a 
man  of  action,  a  man  who 
loves  to  attack  rather  than 
defend,  a  man  of  big  imagina¬ 
tion  who  loves  the  apparently 
audacious  move  which  is  yet 
calculated  in  the  coolest  and 
most  detailed  manner.  Yet 
( Concluded  on  page  26) 


The  United  States  and  Militarism 

UR  COUNTRY  is  now  being  solicited  loudly  by  two  opposed 
groups  to  follow  one  of  two  ways.  The  fundamental  creed  of 
the  militarists  is  that  no  world  questions  are  settled  save  by  force, 
that  only  the  strongest  nation  is  safe,  and  that  one  safe  only  so 
long  as  she  is  the  strongest.  Within  each  country  power  must  be 
held  by  the  hard,  secret,  and  farsighted  men  who  can  play  the  con¬ 
scienceless  game  of  statecraft  with  the  sword.  There  is  no  room 
here  for  good  will  or  for  democracy;  the  earth  is  divided  into  hos¬ 
tile  camps  forever,  and  nothing  else  is  possible.  This  creed  requires 
that  we  keep  up  armies  and  navies  able  to  enforce  our  will  when¬ 
ever  and  wherever  that  will  may  be  threatened;  in  plain  words, 
the  armed  mastery  of  two  oceans  and  of  two  continents. 

The  United  States  and  Peace 

HE  OPPOSED  DOCTRINE  is  that  a  certain  evolution  of  polit¬ 
ical  institutions  is  going  forward  among  modern  peoples,  and 
that  this  progress  tends  more  and  more  to  take  power  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  selfish,  autocratic,  and  brutal  few,  and  to  place  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  neighborly,  democratic,  and  humane  many. 
The  earth  is  not  an  iron  ball  of  enmity,  but  a  place  of  good  will 
wherein  the  different  races  of  men  can  live  freely  and  helpfully. 
Believers  in  this  creed  detest  alike  the  empty  and  rancorous  valor 
that  is  based  on  mistaken  history  and  ignorance  of  present-day  mili¬ 
tary  conditions,  and  the  brutal  selfishness  which  arms  one  people 
to  rob  and  slay  another.  This  belief  insists  that  arms  are  a  means 
of  defense:  defense  planned  to  meet  the  facts  and  possibilities  of 
-the  present  day  as  viewed  by  practical  men,  not  as  vapored  by 
alarmists  and  office-hogging  politicians.  Our  army  and  navy  are 
for  use  in  asserting  our  fundamental  rights,  not  to  force  our  brag 
and  greed  on  an  overawed  world.  This  is  the  way  our  nation 
has  come ;  this  is  neither  pacificism,  partisanship,  nor  passivity, 
and  the  United  States  is  going  to  stick  to  it.  Our  example  may 
help  to  turn  the  scale  to  make  this  the  last  great  war. 

The  United  States  and  Arms 

UT  WHAT  IF  WE  SHOULD  BE  ATTACKED?  How  ready 
are  we?  The  essential  thing  to  keep  in  mind  here  is  that  the 
much-mouthed  word  “preparedness”  means  readiness  to  meet  a 
definite  condition,  the  main  facts  of  which  can  be  foreseen  and 
calculated ;  for  example,  an  attack  operating  overland  through  east¬ 
ern  Canada,  or  by  striking  at  the  Pacific  Coast  ports,  or  by  seizing 
the  Mississippi  as  an  avenue  for  invasion,  and  so  on.  No  very 
large  army  will  drop  on  Chicago  from  the  moon,  and  no  one  can 
get  ready  to  meet  the  inflammation  of  a  jingo’s  fancy  or  to  com¬ 
bat  the  lunacies  of  fear.  It  is  not  necessary  either.  What  is 
needed  is  the  intelligent  spending  of  money.  Very  few  of  our 
militarist  shouters  ever  call  attention  to  the  interesting  sums  that 
we  have  been  and  are  now  spending  for  military  purposes.  Here 
is  a  table  prepared  by  a  German  expert  and  expressed  in  marks 
(about  one-fourth  of  a  dollar)  : 


1902 

Army 

Navy 

Total 

Great  Britain .  . . 

.  .  .  585,000,000 

633,000,000 

1,218,000,000 

Russia . 

.  ..  741,000,000 

217,000,000 

958,000.000 

Germany . 

.  .  670,000,000 

205,000,000 

875,000,000 

United  States .  .  . 

.  .  .  511,000,000 

349,000,000 

860,000,000 

France  . 

.  .  .  584,000,000 

243,000,000 

827,000,000 

1911 

Great  Britain .  .  . 

.  .  .  547,000,000 

906,000,000 

1,453,000,000 

Russia . 

.  .  .1,048,000,000 

238,000,000 

1,286,000,000 

Germany . 

..  810,000,000 

450,000,000 

1,260,000.000 

United  States.  . . 

. .  .  559,000,000 

535,000,000 

1,094,000,000 

France . 

.  .  .  718,000,000 

333,000,000 

1,051,000,000 

These  figures  cover  the  period  just  before  the  great  drive  of  prep¬ 
aration  and  alarm  that  preceded  the  present  struggle,  and  are, 
therefore,  fairly  normal  statistics.  They  show  the  United  States 
as  a  solid  fourth  in  the  world’s  military  expenditures.  If  we  are  not 
a  great  defensive  power,  if  wanton  attack  upon  us  would  be  so  easy, 
why  is  it  and  what  has  been  done  with  our  money  all  these  years? 

The  War  and  Our  Business 

HE  UNITED  STATES  seems  to  be  turning  the  corner  now. 

I  he  general  situation  is  still  confused  and  complex,  but  it  is 
distinctly  more  hopeful.  The  war  blew  an  enormous  value  out  of 
cotton  and  into  other  crops,  but  the  depression  in  cotton  seems  not 
so  catastrophic  as  was  feared  at  first.  People  must  wear  some¬ 
thing.  Corn  has  about  held  level ;  wheat,  oats,  and  hay  are  all 
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worth  more,  and  the  total  of  our  crops  is  astounding  in  quantity 
and  incredible  in  value,  the  market  worth  of  the  year’s  output  being 
calculated  at  some  $4,750,000,000.  This  figure  is  not  comprehensi¬ 
ble,  but  it  does  indicate  solid  prosperity  for  the  farming  States, 
despite  the  losses  by  the  cattle  epidemic,  and  it  does  give  a  real 
basis  for  general  business  recovery.  The  resulting  swing  upward 
is  most  marked,  of  course,  in  those  sections  where  the  higher-priced 
crops  of  last  season  were  grown,  as  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
and  the  Northwest.  Some  other  factors  are  helpful;  the  election 
makes  men  feel  that  Congress  will  be  somewhat  more  sober-minded 
in  its  performances.  The  new  Federal  banking  system  will  exert 
a  powerful  influence  in  steadying  credit  and  in  making  possible 
the  financing  of  new  construction  and  of  new  trade  enterprises. 
The  freight-rate  increase  has  put  more  life  and  hope  into  the  rail¬ 
road  men.  We  have  and  will  have  our  losses  and  pains  from  the 
war,  but  our  national  motto  is;  All  aboard  for  1915! 

John  o ’  the  Mountains 

HE  PASSING  OF  JOHN  MUIR,  savior  of  our  national 
parks,  moves  Charles  L.  Edson,  colyumist  of  the  New  York 
“Evening  Mail,”  to  sing: 

John  o’  the  mountains,  wonderful  John, 

Is  past  the  summit  and  traveling  on ; 

The  turn  of  the  trail  on  the  mountainside, 

A  smile  and  “Hail!”  where  the  glaciers  slide, 

A  streak  of  red  where  the  condors  ride, 

And  John  is  over  the  Great  Divide. 

John  o’  the  mountains  camps  to-day 
On  a  level  spot  by  the  milky  way; 

And  God  is  telling  him  how  He  rolled 
The  smoking  earth  from  the  iron  mold, 

And  hammered  the  mountains  till  they  were  cold, 

And  planted  the  Redwood  trees  of  old. 

And  John  o’  the  mountains  says:  “I  knew, 

And  I  wanted  to  grapple  the  hand  o’  you; 

And  now  we’re  sure  to  be  friends  and  chums 
And  camp  together  till  chaos  comes.” 

Of  course  John  Muir  and  God  are  friends.  Muir  fraternized  with 
the  birds  of  the  field  and  forest  and  chummed  with  the  squirrel 
and  the  bear.  He  rhapsodized  over  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of 
flowers  and  communed  with  God  through  the  Redwoods  and  pines. 
His  life  was  a  glorification  of  God’s  original  handiwork. 

What  Does  This  Prove ? 

E  PAUSE  TO  NOTE  that  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of 
Harvard  University  has  rated  Watson  McLeay  Washburn, 
T5,  intercollegiate  tennis  champion  and  varsity  hockey  player,  as 
the  first  scholar  in  the  senior  class.  The  opponents  of  athletics 
can  explain  this,  we  haven’t  time. 

The  Colonel  Gets  a  Job 

OLONEL  ROOSEVELT,  who  lately  gave  up  his  job  on  “The 
Outlook,”  has  taken  on  a  new  one  as  a  contributor  to  the 
“Metropolitan.”  On  “The  Outlook”  the  Colonel  was  a  contrib¬ 
uting  editor,  with  some  share  of  editorial  responsibility.  On  the 
“Metropolitan”  the  Colonel  is  to  be  solely  a  contributor,  with 
no  responsibility  whatever  for  the  paper’s  editorial  policy.  “The 
Outlook”  was,  on  the  whole,  a  conservative  paper.  The  “Metro¬ 
politan”  is  an  avowed  exponent  of  socialism.  It  is  a  sane  and 
temperate  socialism,  always  expressed  in  good  humor,  in  which 
qualities  of  tolerance  it  differs  from  several  radical  organs  that 
we  know.  Two  of  its  contributors  are  extremely  radical,  though 
not  in  the  direction  of  socialism.  Probably  they  could  be  classified 
as  philosophical  anarchists.  All  in  all,  we  think  the  Colonel  will 
regard  it  as  worth  while  to  make  clear  the  fact  that  he  is  not  identi¬ 
fied  with  any  of  the  “Metropolitan’s”  editorial  propaganda,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  quite  as  free  to  criticize  it  as  he  was  in  “The  Outlook,” 
in  which  he  spoke  so  pungently  of  “parlor  Socialists”  and  the 
“lunatic  fringe.”  The  “Metropolitan”  is  very  decidedly  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  addition  to  its  group  of  distinguished  writers. 
In  the  publishing  business  the  common  feeling  is  that  the  field  of 
the  fifteen-cent  monthlies  is  rather  crowded.  Among  them  the 
“Metropolitan”  is  the  one  which  has  shown  the  courage  and  initia¬ 
tive  to  make  such  innovations  as  distinguish  it  from  the  others. 
We  think  that  getting  Roosevelt’s  contributions  on  politics  and 
economics  will  help  it  greatly.  A  good  many  folks  have  been  quite 


busy  lately  burying  the  Colonel,  with  their  mouths. .  We  have 
attended  at  least  three  wakes  over  the  Colonel’s  political  corpse, 
and  we  still  entertain  the  confident  hope  of  getting  a  good  deal  ol 
entertainment  out  of  several  more.  He  is  fifty-six  years  old,  and, 
in  spite  of  his  self-depreciation,  we  know  he  has  more  gingei  m 
him  than  most  men  at  thirty-six.  There  are  just  two  great  polit¬ 
ical  leaders  in  this  country.  One  of  them  is  in  the  White  House 
and  the  other  is  Roosevelt.  If  neither  of  them  had  the  advantage 
of  the  White  House  as  a  sounding 
board,  Roosevelt’s  greater  vital¬ 
ity  and  more  appealing  personal¬ 
ity  would  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
who  is  the  biggest  American  of 
our  time.  You  may  like  Roose¬ 
velt’s  personality  or  you  may 
not — in  quantity  of  personality  he 
has  no  rival.  Richard  Washburn 
Child,  who  has  the  gift  of  vivid 
phrases,  once  spoke  of  a  visitor  to 
the  White  House  in  Roosevelt's 
time  returning  to  his  home  and 
“wringing  the  personality  out  of 
his  clothes.”  We  expect  to  see 
that  personality  continue  to  per¬ 
vade  the  world  pretty  broadly  for 
a  long  time  to  come. 

The  Outlook 

THE  OCCASION  ought  not  to 
pass  without  a  word  about 
“The  Outlook.”  When  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  retiring  President 
of  the  United  States  was  going  to 
take  a  job  as  editor,  “The  Outlook” 
seemed  to  be  the  one  paper  whose 
dignity  and  traditions  were  worthy 
of  the  distinction.  Undoubtedly, 
the  ex-President  brought  a  great 
deal  in  prestige  to  the  paper ;  but  it 
is  also  true  that  “The  Outlook’s” 
character  and  history  were  such 
as  to  confer  something  even  on 
an  ex-President.  Throughout  the 
connection  those  who  control  “The 
Outlook”  refrained  from  commer¬ 
cializing  their  famous  associate. 

They  never  exploited  the  con¬ 
nection  in  any  way  that  could 
offend  taste.  They  were  scrupu¬ 
lous  about  his  dignity — and  their 

own.  Incidentally,  the  stipend  which  Roosevelt  was  willing  to 
accept  from  “The  Outlook”  was  very  modest.  He  didn’t  want  to 
be  in  the  position  of  receiving  a  larger  salary  than  was  his  fair 
market  value,  and  he  preferred  the  associations  of  “The  Outlook 
to  offers  of  more  than  twice  as  much  from  organizations  which 
seemed  to  him  to  lack  “The  Outlook’s”  history  and  stability. 

Why  Not ? 

THIS  IDEA  of  an  ex-President  going  out  and  getting  a  job  the 
same  as  other  mortals  strikes  us  as  wholesome  and  American. 
Several  of  our  most  powerful  political  leaders  look  the  bread-and- 
butter  question  in  the  face  the  same  as  the  least  conspicuous  of 
their  followers.  Roosevelt  makes  his  living  out  of  his  pen  alone. 
We  understand  that  he  does  not  accept  pay  for  lecturing,  and  we 
know  that  he  has  always  refused  the  very  extravagant  offers  made 
by  the  Chautauqua  people.  Bryan  makes  his  living  out  of  both 
writing  and  talking.  He  reported  the  last  two  national  conven¬ 
tions  for  a  syndicate  of  newspapers,  sitting  on  the  benches  with 
the  other  reporters ;  and  it  was  within  the  knowledge  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  observers  that  he  took  his  work  as  seriously  and  was  as 
painstaking  and  conscientious  about  doing  it  accurately  as  any 
of  his  professional  brothers.  This  sort  of  thing,  oddly  enough, 
is  more  common  in  some  older  countries  than  it  is  with  us.  In 
England  and  France  the  working  journalist — as  distinguished 
from  the  wealthy  newspaper  owner — quite  frequently  turns  up 
in  cabinets  and  other  important  posts  of  public  life. 
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‘ Mm-m !  They'll  dare 
and  they'll  jump  on 


The  Fall  of  Man 

THE  TINIEST  DETAILS  OF  LIFE  are  often  the  funniest. 

Minutiae  make  the  pageant  of  existence  high  comedy.  One  ex¬ 
ample  is  typical.  Observe  a  man  who  slips  and  falls  through  clumsi¬ 
ness.  Does  he  curse  his  own  awkwardness  as  he  moves  away? 
Never.  Instead,  after  picking  himself  up,  he  turns  and  stares  in 
astonishment  at  the  spot  where  he  fell.  This  is  invariable,  even 
though  the  earth  be  free  from  treacherous  banana  peel  or  glare  ice. 

Almost  always  he  scowls  at  the 
unoffending  spot.  The  why  and 
wherefore  of  this  may  be  left  to 
any  psychologist  who  chooses  to 
analyze  it.  The  phenomenon  is 
interesting  to  us  because  it  so 
exactly  parallels  a  political  tum¬ 
ble.  There,  too,  the  victim  blames 
everything  in  sight  but  himself. 

A  Fine  Thing 

ECENTLY  a  young  and  suc¬ 
cessful  banker  withdrew  from 
his  firm  to  accept  an  appointment 
as  an  assistant  in  a  department 
in  our  oldest  university.  The 
banking  career,  of  course,  would 
have  been  vastly  more  remunera¬ 
tive,  in  money.  Moreover,  the 
bank  was  a  family  institution, 
and  there  was  every  inclination  of 
pride  and  tradition  against  leav¬ 
ing  it.  It  strikes  us  as  a  fine  thing 
to  have  done.  Possibly  we  would 
all  be  better  off  if  business  in 
this  country — as  such — were  less 
remunerative  compared  to  other 
careers.  If  business  did  not  offer 
a  reward  so  vastly  greater  in 
money,  young  men  choosing  their 
careers  would  feel  more  free  to 
follow  their  natural  talents  toward 
the  arts  or  toward  other  careers. 
One  of  the  most  successful  bank¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States  would 
have  been  a  very  great  musician 
if  he  had  felt  free  to  follow  his 
tastes.  In  spite  of  the  disparity 
of  the  money  rewards,  more  and 
more  men  are  realizing  that  money 
is  not  to  be  weighed  against 
what  President  Eliot  once  called 
“the  durable  satisfactions  of  life.”  Among  these  durable  satis¬ 
factions,  congeniality  of  work  is  one  of  the  most  impoitant. 

Hope 

WITHOUT  IT  this  voyaging  sphere  on  which  man  lives  would 
be  but  a  derelict,  and  our  lives  empty  and  all  but  unendui- 
able.  For  hope  is  the  great  rudder  to  all  humanity.  Hope  wakens 
in  the  child  even  before  the  sense  of  reason;  it  fills  youth  with 
golden-hued  visions;  it  lures  maturity  on  to  the  indomitable  en¬ 
deavor,  which  is  greater  than  mere  accomplishment.  Nor  does  it 
even  forsake  old  age.  Like  the  lamplight  streaming  through  the 
windowpane  which  brought  you  safe  home  when  a  boy,  hope  lights 
the  path.  Even  unattained,  it  burns  quenchlessly.  It  is  more  in¬ 
tangible  than  faith,  for  faith  is  trust  in  what  is,  but  hope  is  con¬ 
fidence  in  what  is  to  be.  Even  to  write  of  it  without  dropping 
into  vague  figures  is  like  trying  to  express  the  nature  of  music 
by  means  of  algebraic  symbols.  Hope  is  sometimes  the  paient 
of  selfish  ambition,  but  it  is  also  the  source  of  all  the  purest 
and  holiest  passions.  It  fills  the  heart  of  the  father  when  he 
looks  at  the  baby  in  his  arms.  And  when  this  child  has  become 
a  man  the  same  fire  burns  within  as  he  gazes,  down  upon  his 
son.  From  generation  to  generation  it  passes — inextinguishable. 
It  makes  all  life  like  the  laboratory  of  the  alchemist,  in  which 
what  is  dross  seems  just  on  the  point  of  being  transmuted  to 
gold.  But,  unlike  the  alchemist’s  toil,  hone  is  never  -wasted,  for 
though  the  phrase  is  hackneyed — it  is  what  makes  life  worth  living. 
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OU  get  the  finest  high- 
tension  magneto — the  same 
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The  Overland  it  the  car 
selected  by  the  Rice  Lead¬ 
ers  of  the  World  Associa¬ 
tion  as  prizes  for  the  lead¬ 
ing  salesmen  of  the  world. 


as  you  find  on  the  most  costly 
cars.  Many  popular  priced 
cars  have  no  magneto — yet 


they  cost  as  much  and  more  than  the 
Overland.  But  the  high-tension  magneto 
is  the  most  dependable  and  uniform 
method  of  ignition.  The  Overland  has  it. 


You  get  comfort.  The  rear  springs 
are  long  and  underslung.  These  springs 
have  swivel  seats  and  wide  openings,  which 
permit  great  up-and-down  play.  A  car 
without  these  advantages  cannot  be  as 
comfortable.  The  Overland  has  them. 

You  get  seat  cush¬ 
ions  that  are  deep  and  The  Willys-Overland 
soft;  a  tonneau  that  is 


The  Willys-Overland  of  C 


PRICES  FOR  UNITED  STATES 

Overland  2/odel  81  R  $  795 


Overland  Model  80  $1075 


1050 


Touring  Car 


Roadster 

Overland  Model  80  R 
Roadster 

Overland  Six— Model  82  1A75 

7  Passenger  Touring  Car 
Overland  Model  80  Coupe  1600 
A  Passenger  Coupe 
All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Toledo,  Ohio 


Overland  Model  81  $850 


Touring  Car 


Electric  starter 
Electric  lights 
Motor  JJ  h.  p. 


BRIEF  SPECIF1CA' 

Windshield;  rain-  Rear  axle,  floating  type 
• vision ,  ventilating 
type,  built-in 


Wheel  base,  114  inche. 
tires 
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in  an  Overland— 

omy  and  has  lots  of  leg  room,  a  front 
mpartment  that  is  built  for  comfort 
th  divided  seats. 

You  get  more  driving  conveniences. 

The  electric  control  buttons  are  right  on  the 
ering  column — within  natural  reach. 

The  clutch  works  so  f  ree- 
.  ly  a  child  can  operate  it. 

9  the  full  gear  steering 

parts  operate  on  ball  bear- 


lited,  Hamilton,  Ont. 


)  F  MODEL  80  T 

able  runs —  Mohair  top  and  boot  Center  control 

i  High-grade  magnetic  Robe  rail,  foot  rest 

J  drive  speedometer  and  curtain  box 


ings.  With  the  large  steering  wheel  this  means 
greater  ease  in  steering  and  simplified  driving. 

Such  refinements  are  usually  found  on  only  the 
highest-priced  cars.  1  he  Overland  has  them. 

Is  it  any  wonder  the  Overland  is  outselling  all 
other  cars  in  its  class? 

It  is  the  excess  value  offered  in  the  Overland 
that  has  made  it  the  most  conspicuous  success  of 
the  season. 

Catalogue  on  request.  Please  address  Dept.  6. 


PRICES  FOR  CANADA 


Overland  Model  80  $1425 


Touring  Car 


Overland  Model  81  R  $106. 

Roadster 
Overland  Model  80  R  1390 

Roadster 

Overland  Six — Model  82  1976 
7  Passenger  Touring  Car 
Overland  Model  SO  Coupe  2150 
A  Passenger  Coupe 
All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Hamilton ,  Ontario 


Overland  Model  81  $1135 


Touring  Car 
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CHAPTER  IV 
PURGATORY 


BY  MA UDE  RADFORD  WARREN 
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HE  WAS  very  happy,  and  he  did  not 
spoil  the  moment  with  a  caress  which 
might  have  frightened  her. 

“I  want  you  to  look  at  this  room,”  Bar¬ 
bara  said  without  embarrassment,  “it’s  so 
lovely  with  the  roses  you  put  in  it.  Mother 
used  to  sleep  here.  Should — should  you 
like  to  sit  by  the  fire  with  me,  Huntley?” 

He  did  want  to,  but  he  meant  to  make 
the  most  of  her  mood  by  yielding  every¬ 
thing  and  taking  nothing. 

“I  should  indeed,  dear,”  he  said,  “but 
old  Gilbert  is  waiting  for  us  downstairs.” 

They  went  down  arm  in  arm,  and  when 
Gilbert  saw  them  his  anxious  face  relaxed 
into  a  relieved  smile.  Rhodes  observed  it 
with  some  irritation,  but  his  kind  expres¬ 
sion  remained  unclouded.  They  had  a  gay 
dinner,  and  in  the  evening,  when  conversa¬ 
tion  began  to  grow  fitful,  Rhodes  routed 
out  a  victrola  belonging  to  the  occupants 
of  the  house,  and  the  three  listened  to 
music  until  after  ten  o’clock.  Then  Bar¬ 
bara  sprang  to  her  feet. 

“I  can’t  stand  that  screeching  another 
minute,”  she  said.  “I’m  going  to  bed. 

Good  night,  Huntley,  dear,  and  brother, 
dear.”  She  kissed  her  husband  and  her 
brother  and  ran  lightly  upstairs. 

The  men  smoked  and  talked  for  an  hour, 
and  then  Gilbert  said  heavily:  “Well,  I 
reckon  I’d  better  go  to  bed.” 

“Mind  you  don’t  wake  Barbara  as  you 
pass  the  door,”  cautioned  Rhodes.  “I  want 
her  to  rest  well;  she’s  had  a  trying  day.” 

Gilbert  held  out  his  hand.  “I  don’t 
know  that  I  ever  told  you,”  he  remarked, 

“but  I  like  you  as  a  brother-in-law.  Good  night.” 
“  ’Night,”  Rhodes  said. 

Barbara  lay  in  bed,  looking  dreamily  at  the  fire. 
She  felt  more  at  peace  than  she  had  at  any  time 
since  her  engagement  or,  indeed,  since  she  had  be¬ 
gun  to  fret  over  the  dullness  of  her  lot.  Life  was 
going  to  be  good,  after  all.  When  she  heard  Rhodes 
in  his  dressing  room  she  shivered  a  little.  Then  she 
determinedly  blew  a  kiss  in  his  direction. 

“He’s  a  good  man,”  she  said,  “and  I’m  a  lucky 
girl.”  The  next  morning  she  was  down  first  and  was 
putting  a  rosebud  at  Rhodes’s  plate  when  he  en¬ 
tered  the  dining  room. 

“Are  you  looking  for  Mrs.  Rhodes?”  she  asked 
coquettishly. 

He  seized  her  in  a  grip  that  hurt;  all  he  had 
gained  he  lost;  all  her  old  fear  came  back.  Then 
Gilbert  entered,  and  the  difficult  moment  was  over. 

They  spent  the  next  two  days  motoring  about  the 
country  to  places  which  Gilbert  knew  well  and  of 
which  he  had  often  heard  his  mother  speak.  It  was 
perfect  Indian  summer — golden,  mellow  weather  that 
gave  a  specious  effect  of  intending  to  last  forever. 
On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  Gilbert  said  that 
he  must  go  back. 

“Let’s  take  one  last  drive  together  then,”  Rhodes 
said.  “We’ll  probably  go  on  to  Washington  to-mor¬ 
row,  for  this  perfect  weather  can’t  last.” 

“Oh,  do,  brother,”  Barbara  said.  “Don’t  start 
back  till  the  afternoon.  Let’s  drive  over  again  to  the 
church  where  mother  was  married.” 

“The  chauffeur’s  feeling  peckish  this  morning,” 
Rhodes  said,  “so  I’ll  drive,  and  you  and  Barbara  can 
sit  in  the  back  and  criticize  me.” 

So  they  made  a  holiday  of  the  parting,  and  toward 
noon  they  set  off  for  the  old  church,  of  which  Bar¬ 
bara  had  spoken.  Rhodes  drove,  and  the  brother  and 
sister  sat  in  the  back,  speaking  little  and  holding 
hands.  Once  Gilbert  whispered :  “Finest  fellow  in 
the  world.” 

Barbara  nodded  and  looked  out  of  the  window, 
tears  obscuring  her  eyes.  Yes,  yes,  he  was;  but  she 
wanted  to  return  with  Gilbert.  They  were  going 
down  a  hill,  by  a  stone  fence,  and  suddenly  the  stone 
fence  seemed  to  be  traveling  very  fast,  and  gravel 
struck  hard  on  the  windows  of  the  car.  Instinctively 
Barbara  closed  her  eyes. 

When  she  opened  them  again  she  was  lying  on 
a  man’s  coat  in  a  field,  and  two  or  three  men  and  a 
frightened  woman  were  looking  down  on  her. 

“Are  you  hurt?”  some  one  asked. 

Barbara  struggled  to  her  feet  and  looked  dazedly 
about  her.  She  was  standing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
■?  far  side  of  the  stone  fence.  On  the  near 
car,  a  broken,  twisted  mass.  Two  or 
d  yards  away  she  saw  two  groups  of 


“You’ll  do  it  before  school’s  out  or  you  won’t 
do  it.  ’’  “Oh!  I’ll  be  here  forever,  ’’  Barbara  said 


men,  each  carrying  a  burden.  “My  brother — Mr. 
Rhodes — are  they  hurt?”  she  cried. 

The  woman  began  to  cry. 

“Don’t  say  anything,  you  poor  child,”  she  said. 
“The  minister’s  coming.” 

A  tall  young  man  in  a  long  coat  and  with  a 
shocked,  sad  face  hurried  up  to  .her.  '  He  took  her 
hand  in  his. 

“You  must  be  brave,”  he  said. 

“They  are  badly  hurt,”  Barbara  whispered. 

“God  will  give  you  strength,”  the  clergyman  said. 

Then  Barbara  knew. 

“They  are  dead,”  she  said.  “They  are  dead.  Anita 
will  never  forgive  me  and  I  can  never  forgive 
myself.” 

Time  meant  nothing  to  her.  She  put  herself  in 
the  hands  of  those  about  her.  She  never  knew  who 
it  was  who  sent  the  poor  broken  bodies  of  her  hus¬ 
band  and  brother  back  to  Grassmere.  She  never 
learned  who  it  was  that  told  Anita.  She  forgot  the 
name  of  the  clergyman  who  accompanied  her  as  far 
as  Charlottesville.  She  greeted  blankly  the  hushed, 
sympathetic  neighbors  who  met  her  and  took  her 
back  to  Grassmere.  It  was  Mammy  Kate  who  greeted 
her  at  the  door  and  who  led  her  to  the  drawing 
room.  Anita  stood  in  the  doorway,  and  behind  her 
were  two  coffins,  covered  with  late  flowers. 

“But  for  you,”  Anita  said,  “I  should  have  my  hus¬ 
band.  You  are  a  robber  and  I  hate  you  as  I  never 
hated  anyone  in  this  world.” 

THEN  feeling  came  rushing  in  upon  Barbara.  She 
knew  her  loss  and  Anita’s;  she  felt  that  her  sister- 
in-law’s  accusation  was  just.  The  sudden  wave  of 
pain  was  too  much  for  her.  She  fell  to  the  floor, 
unconscious. 

It  was  days  later  before  she  came  back  to  con¬ 
sciousness.  All  she  knew  at  first  was  that  her  hair 
had  been  cut  short  and  that  the  world  had  somehow 
changed.  Then  slowly  realization  returned.  She 
understood  why  Anita  did  not  come  to  see  her  and 
why  Mammy  Kate  wept,  and  Sissy  looked  at  her  with 
frightened  eyes.  She  learned  that  for  many  days 
Huntley  Rhodes  had  been  lying  in  the  churchyard  on 
the  windy  hill  and  that  her  brother  was  lying  be¬ 
side  his  parents  and  brothers  in  the  plot  at  the  end 
of  that  grove  where,  ages  before,  she  used  to  swing 
her  hammock.  Her  grief,  as  her  strength  grew,  was 
pitiable.  She  felt  remorseful  about  Rhodes;  she 
knew  she  could  have  been  kinder.  But  it  was  for 
her  brother  she  sorrowed;  she  had  lost  the  only  per¬ 
son  in  the  world  whom  she  loved. 

Six  weeks  after  her  widowhood,  when  she  was  able 


to  lie  on  a  sofa  by  the  window,  Anita  came 
to  see  her.  She  stood  in  her  black  dress  by 
the  door,  as  far  away  from  Barbara  as  she 
could  get,  her  face  pinched  and  old. 

“I  came  to  give  you  a  chance  to  make 
your  plans,”  she  said.  “I  don’t  want  you 
to  stay  here.” 

“I  can  go  to — to  Mr.  Rhodes’s  house,  I 
suppose,”  Barbara  said. 

“He  hasn’t  got  any  house.  We  have  been 
very  much  misinformed  about  his  affairs. 
That  house  belonged  to  his  elder  brother, 
who  claims  it.  What  money  he  had  came 
from  his  mother.  Most  of  that  he  lost  in 
the  same  investment  where  I  lost  mine. 
There  is  about  thirty  thousand  dollars  left 
and  the  personal  property.  The  jewelry 
he  gave  you;  you’re  sure  of  that.  Of  the 
thirty  thousand,  his  brother  gets  twenty. 
English  people  never  give  up  their  rights 
in  money,  so  there’s  no  need  for  you  to 
expect  it.” 

“I  don’t  expect  it,”  said  Barbara  wearily. 
“You’ll  have  ten  thousand  dollars,” 
Anita  said.  “That  is  the  price  of  my  hus¬ 
band’s  life.” 

Barbara  was  moved  to  make  a  wild  ap¬ 
peal  to  Anita  for  pity;  but  looking  at  her 
sister-in-law’s  face,  she  knew  the  futility 
of  any  hope  of  its  softening.  She  waited  a 
little  while  and  then  she  said:  “As  soon  as 
I  am  strong  enough  I  will  go  north  to  some 
big  college  and  finish  my  education.  Then 
I  can  teach.  Maybe,  sister  Anita,  I  can 
make  up  to  you  a  little  some  day — I’ll 
always  be  ready  if  you  need  me.” 

“I’ll  never  need  you,”  Anita  said  sharp¬ 
ly.  “My  flesh  crawls  from  the  very  thought  of  you. 
You’ve  got  what  you  have  always  wanted,  Barbara 
Langworthy — freedom;  and  you’ve  made  me  pay 
for  it.” 

She  went  out  of  the  room,  and  Barbara  lay  back, 
brokenly,  on  her  pillows,  looking  at  the  hideous  yel¬ 
low  wall.  After  a  long  time  she  said :  “Freedom !  Yes, 
that’s  what  I’ve  got;  and,  oh,  poor  Mr.  Rhodes,  oh,  my 
dear,  dear  brother.  I  stole  my  freedom  from  you  both!” 

BARBARA  RHODES  came  out  of  the  old  red-brick 
academy  and  walked  slowly  down  the  sagging 
path,  carrying,  bound  up  in  a  strap,  a  pile  of  yellow- 
backed  exercise  books.  Kirby,  the  horse  which  her 
husband  had  given  her  ten  years  before,  was  tied  in 
a  corner  of  the  yard ;  he  heard  her  coming,  and  lifted 
his  head  with  a  questioning  neigh. 

“Here  I  am,  old  boy,”  she  said;  “sorry  to  be  late.” 
She  swung  into  the  saddle,  fastened  the  strap  to 
the  pommel,  and  cantered  down  the  old  quiet  street 
toward  home.  Home  was  precisely  what  it  had  been 
ten  years  before — Grassmere.  As  soon  as  Barbara 
had  been  able  she  had  left  her  sister-in-law’s  house 
and  gone  to  the  University  of  Chicago  to  study.  The 
only  reason  she  had  chosen  that  place  was  that 
Leonard  Hare,  in  one  of  his  letters,  had  mentioned 
a  Mrs.  Farley  who  had  graduated  from  the  university 
and  had  spoken  with  singular  enthusiasm  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  it  offered  to  women.  Barbara  had  gone 
there  early  in  January,  and  had  worked  so  faithfully 
that  she  got  her  degree  three  and  a  half  years  later. 

In  all  that  time  she  had  gained  no  friends  and 
few  acquaintances.  Advances  had  been  made  to  her, 
for  there  were  those  who  found  appealing  the  white 
young  widow,  in  her  deep  mourning,  with  the  sweet, 
sad,  drawling  voice.  Barbara  had  been,  not  re- 
pellant,  but  simply  not  there.  The  shock  she  had 
suffered  had  been  profound,  a  morbid  sense  of  guilt 
led  her  to  be  afraid  of  people — afraid  that  she  might 
bring  harm  to  them,  and  afraid  that  they  might 
hurt  her.  She  was  like  some  one  in  a  high  tower, 
looking  from  afar  upon  the  business  of  the  world, 
but  having  no  concern  with  it.  She  had  sometimes 
mused  over  the  fact  that  the  change  she  had  so 
longed  for  had  come,  that  she  was  in  the  busy  mart 
of  life,  and  yet  she  dared  not  take  any  advantage  of 
it.  She  felt  that  for  a  long  time  she  must  walk 
softly,  with  closed  eyes.  There  had  been  in  her  mind 
some  vague  idea  of  expiation;  if  she  asked  nothing 
for  herself  and  worked  hard  during  her  college 
course,  then  she  might  go  away  somewhere  and  be 
useful,  and  perhaps  content. 

She  had,  therefore,  thrown  herself  fiercely  into  her 
work,  and  the  students  who  tried  to  know  her,  and 
could  not,  thought  that  she  was  indifferent,  bloodless, 
promising  to  be  one  of  the  remote  scientific  women 
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who  give  all  their  energy  to  showing  what  women 
might  have  been  intellectually  through  all  the  ages 
if  only  they  had  been  allowed  a  fair  chance.  As 
soon  as  her  would-be  friends  took  that  point  of  view 
about  her,  they  gave  up  considering  her  as  one  of 
themselves.  They  admired  her  and  they  abstracted 
her  from  ordinary  human  concerns. 

During  the  last  year  of  her  college  life  Barbara 
had  felt  a  change  in  herself.  She  had  lived  for  so 
long  in  a  state  of  morbid  and  frozen  brooding  that 
at  first  she  could  not  believe  in  any  alteration.  Yet 
gradually  she  found  herself  looking  out  on  her  world 
with  expectant  eyes.  Why  should  she  remain  aloof 
in  her  tower  while  there  were  flesh-and-blood  people 
about  her,  happy,  hopeful,  not  at  all  like  the  neigh¬ 
bors  near  Grassmere,  with  their  lives  all  lived.  She 
had  been  amid  youth  for  four  years  and  had  not 
dared  drink  it  in  because  she  had  been  bound,  re¬ 
morsefully,  to  the  past.  But  all  her  grief  could  not 
bring  back  her  brother  and  Rhodes;  and  she  had  a 
whole  life  left  in  which  she  could  atone  and  also  be 
happy.  She  found  herself  looking  forward  to  that 
life.  And  first  she  had  bestirred  herself  about  a  posi¬ 
tion.  Because  of  her  excellent  university  record, 
several  opportunities  had  been  offered  her.  She  had 
chosen  some  poorly  paid  work  as  assistant  in  history 
in  the  university,  because  it  would  keep  her  in  the 
city,  and  she  felt  that  she  wanted  to  drink  deep  now 
of  people  and  things. 

Then  had  come  a  letter  from  Anita,  which  had 
turned  back  her  steps  from  the  great  road  of  the 
world  and  set  her  again  in  a  bypath.  Barbara  had 
not  an  especially  good  memory,  but  at  the  first 
reading  that  letter  carved  itself  in  her  mind,  never 
to  be  erased. 

You  said  you  would  come  to  me  if  1  ever  needed 
you  [the  letter  ran],  and  I  need  you  now.  I  am 
almost  bedridden.  I  need  some  one  in  the  house  with 
me  at  nights,  and  I  will  not  have  a  negro  and  I  can¬ 
not  afford  a  nurse.  As  1  neither  wish  nor  can 
afford  to  support  you,  I  have  arranged  for 
you  to  teach  in  the  academy  at  Charlottes¬ 
ville;  they  are  glad  to  have  a  South¬ 
ern  woman  until  a  N orthern  degree. 

You  can  go  in  every  day  on  the 
train,  or  ride  Kirby.  I  may  be  a 
long  time  dying,  but  whether 
long  or  short,  you  need  not 
expect  to  gain  anything  by 
my  death.  I  intend  to  leave 
Grassmere  to  one  of  my 
own  kin.  You  come  here 
simply  to  work  off  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  your  long  debt 
to  me.  Your  brother’s 
widow,  Anita. 

In  Barbara’s  mind 
there  had  been  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  rebellion.  She 
was  in  bond  to  Anita, 
and  it  was  morally  im¬ 
possible  for  her  to 
forfeit.  Her  widening, 
lightening  horizon  simply 
contracted  again  and  dark¬ 
ened.  Her  hopeful  heart  grew 
leaden,  and  she  felt  as  if  her 
very  eyes  and  hair  were  fading 
and  her  feet  dragging.  .  .  .  She 
had  gone  back  to  Grassmere  and 
she  had  been  there  for  six  years.  She 
had  so  often  ridden  on  Kirby  between 
the  academy  and  her  home  that  she  could 
have  gone  her  route  blindfolded.  As  she  can¬ 
tered  homeward  under  the  young  spring  trees  she 
felt  that  neither  the  road  nor  her  life  could  possibly 
hold  any  surprises. 

A  little  way  outside  the  town  she  came  in  sight  of 
a  small  frame  house,  surrounded  by  a  tumble-down 
fence.  The  gate  had  fairly  firm  posts,  and  on  one  of 
these,  eagerly  awaiting  her,  sat  a  tangle-haired, 
four-year-old  boy. 

“I’d  almost  forgotten  Bobby,”  Barbara  thought. 

She  rode  up  to  him  and  took  him  on  her  knee. 

“I’ve  got  nothing  for  you  to-day,  I’m  afraid, 
Bobby,”  she  said;  “nothing  but  a  kiss.” 

“That  will  do,”  Bobby  said  amiably. 

She  kissed  him,  and  he  put  his  arms  about  her  neck 
and  lisped  a  sweet  formula  that  always  passed  be¬ 
tween  them. 

“Do  you  love  me  ath  well  ath  you  did  yesterday?” 

“Better,  sweetheart.” 

She  kissed  him  again  and  put  him  back  on  the  post. 

“To-morrow,  tweetheart,”  Bobby  said. 

“To-morrow,  Bobby,”  she  returned. 

She  rode  on,  but  the  smile  on  her  lips  soon  faded. 

“Ah!”  she  said  aloud,  “two  minutes  of  Bobby  a 
day  don’t  make  up  for  the  rest.” 

Barbara  found  her  temple  of  expiation  a  cheerless, 
even  sinister,  place.  Life  looked  to  her  precisely  as 
it  had  before  she  married  Rhodes.  She  had  a  little 
more  spending  money,  a  little  more  physical  freedom, 
but,  if  anything,  less  spiritual  freedom.  Her  world 
was  bounded  by  Anita,  who,  for  all  that  she  was 
practically  bedridden,  stood  at  the  four  points  of  the 
compass,  defying  Barbara  to  reach  out  in  any  par¬ 


ticular.  Ten  years  before  Barbara  had  felt  as  if  the 
world  were  marching  on  to  adventure,  leaving  her 
forever  behind  among  her  middle-aged  neighbors. 
More  than  ever  they  seemed  to  her  without  regrets 
or  hopes  or  curiosities  or  any  forward-looking  gleam. 
She  was  afraid  that  she  would  grow  like  them,  un¬ 
accountably  empty  of  anything  that  could  move  the 
mind  or  ignite  the  heart.  Sometimes  she  detected 
under  their  ossifications  the  struggles  and  anguishes 
of  youth,  and  then,  more  than  ever,  she  longed  for 
freedom.  She  knew  that  she  could  handle  her  life 
better  than  she  had  ten  years  before.  Time  had 
taught  her  something,  but  she  could  never  work  out 
what  she  had  learned  so  long  as  Anita  lived. 

IT  WAS  in  the  spring  that  she  particularly  felt  re¬ 
bellion  surging  in  her  veins,  and  never  more  so 
than  during  this  homeward  ride.  Everything  about 
her  seemed  putting  forth  new  spontaneous  impulses. 
The  young  green  leaves  were  grouping  themselves 
into  new  patterns;  the  grass  was  as  fresh  as  if  it 
had  never  grown  before;  the  new  crops  were  spring¬ 
ing.  Kirby,  under  her,  was  forgetting  his  fourteen 
years  and  taking  the  road  like  a  young  horse.  She 
saw  on  the  path  a  pair  of  would-be  lovers  thrilling  at 
the  first  pretended  accidental  touch  of  hands.  When 
she  passed  them  Kirby  was  surprised  by  a  sharp 
flick  of  the  whip.  Barbara  was  unspeakably  tired  of 
being  a  spectator.  A  little  further  along  the  road 
she  came  upon  a  couple  of  lovers,  sitting  concealed, 
as  they  thought,  behind  a  rock.  Their  lips  and 
hands  were  close.  Barbara  drew  in  her  breath 
sharply,  forgetting  herself,  because  one  of  the  two 
was  little  red-lipped,  black-browed  Mary  Thornton, 
who  long  ago  had  caught  her  bridal  bouquet  and  who 
was  now  her  favorite  pupil.  She  was  not  like  the 
other  students,  for  there  was  something  reserved 
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“Oh,  I’ll  be  here  forever,”  Barbara  said.  “Not 
you,  ”  Stephen  returned  with  the  comfortable  optimism  of 
a  man  happily  engaged  to  a  woman  of  unexacting  temperament 

and  ornate  and  troubling  about  her.  Barbara’s  own 
response  to  the  spring  was  swallowed  up  in  her 
teacherlike  criticism  of  Mary;  the  child  was  too 
young  for  this  sort  of  thing. 

She  rode  on  with  knitted  brow,  past  the  house  of 
the  old  Englishman  who  never  spoke  now  of  going 
home  because  he  knew  that  his  longest  journey 
would  be  to  the  graveyard  beside  the  gray-towered 
church  on  the  windy  slope,  and  past  the  house  of 
Colonel  Thornton,  who  had  married  a  youngish  wife 
and  was  trying  to  cheat  time.  She  met  Mrs.  Langrel 
driving  in  her  low  carriage,  as  always  guarded  by 
silence.  At  the  sight  of  her  Barbara  had  a  clear 
and  profound  impression  of  the  melancholy  which  is 
below  all  surfaces,  and  of  a  unity  which  is  deeper 
than  any  transiency.  Just  before  she  reached  Grass- 
mere  she  met  Mrs.  Hare  walking  on  the  path  by  the 
road.  The  old  woman  drew  back  with  a  little  fright¬ 
ened  cough.  She  gave  the  impression  always  of  one 
with  something  to  hide  and  to  fear,  the  result  of  her 
long  contest  to  reform  her  pathetic  old  drunkard  of 
a  husband.  Barbara  nodded  reassuringly  and  called 
out  a  few  words  of  greeting. 

Reluctantly  she  finished  the  last  homeward  stretch. 
She  foresaw  with  disagreeable  vividness  what  was  to 
happen  next.  She  would  canter  up  the  drive.  At  the 


sound  of  Kirby,  young  ’Thias  would  come  smiling 
and  shuffling  from  the  kitchen,  ready  to  take  the 
horse.  Sissy,  married  now  and  ruling  in  the  place  of 
Mammy  Kate,  would  run  out  to  ask  her  if  she 
wouldn’t  like  a  cup  of  tea,  and  one  or  two  of  Sissy’s 
black  brood  would  crawl  from  under  the  steps  and 
grin  shyly  at  her.  She  would  enter  and  go  to  the 
library;  the  drawing  room  had  never  been  used  since 
the  day  of  the  double  funeral.  Anita  would  be  lying 
on  the  sofa  where  ’Thias  had  carried  her  in  the 
morning. 

“You’re  late,”  Anita  would  say,  her  nostrils 
pinching,  her  eyes  averted,  as  if  she  could  not  bear 
to  look  at  Barbara. 

“Not  very,  sister  Anita;  am  I?” 

“You’re  always  late.  You  hate  to  come  into  this 
house.  You  hate  the  very  sight  of  me.” 

“Sometimes  the  girls  keep  me  late  at  school,”  Bar¬ 
bara  would  reply.  “Can  I  do  anything  for  you?” 

“Turn  me  on  the  other  side.  Sissy  pretends  she 
doesn’t  hear  the  bell  when  I  ring.  I  get  so  tired 
lying  here,  but  no  one  cares.  No  one  wants  to  do  a 
hand’s  turn  for  me  since  you  killed  Gilbert.” 

Barbara  would  lift  her  and  then  say  that  she  must 
change  her  dress. 

“You  want  to  get  away  from  me  as  soon  as  you 
can,”  Anita  would  retort.  “You’d  leave  me,  if  you 
dared,  forever.  Here  I  lie,  day  after  day,  and  never 
hear  or  see  anything  that  goes  on.  Ain’t  you  got  any 
news  for  me?” 

As  Anita  had  grown  older  and  more  of  an  invalid 
she  had  relapsed  into  such  forms  of  speech  as  her 
mother  had  always  used.  Barbara  would  sit  beside 
her  and  tell  her  the  little  trifles  she  had  seen  and 
heard.  Then  she  would  change  from  her  riding  habit 
to  a  black  evening  gown.  She  would  go  downstairs, 
and  she  and  young  ’Thias  would  get  Anita  into  the 
dining  room,  where  she  would  sit  at  the  head  of  the 
table.  Her  movements  were  uncertain,  and  she  al¬ 
ways  spilled  the  coffee  when  she  served  it.  but  she 
never  relinquished  to  Barbara  any  duty  which 
would  seem  to  delegate  household  authority. 
Then  Anita  would  be  carried  upstairs 
and  put  to  bed.  Barbara  would  sit 
beside  her  and  read  aloud  till  her 
voice  failed.  Afterward  the  two 
would  sit  silent  as  they  had 
when  Gilbert  was  alive,  with 
nothing  to  say  to  each  other. 
At  bedtime  Anita  would 
command  sharply:  “You 
can  leave  me  alone  now.” 
Barbara  would  rise  with 
dreary  relief,  and  as  she 
opened  the  door  this  in¬ 
variable  dialogue  would 
occur:  “You  know  you 
ain’t  ever  to  have  Grass- 
mere  after  I’m  dead?” 
Barbara  would  wonder 
for  the  thousandth  time 
how  Anita  had  divined 
that  Grassmere  had  come 
to  mean  so  much  to  her— 
that,  next  to  her  passion 
for  freedom,  her  nearest  de¬ 
sire  was  to  own  Grassmere, 
which  had  been  so  long  the 
home  of  the  Langworthys,  where 
all  those  of  her  blood  were  buried 
and  where  every  tree  and  flower  was 
sweet  with  memories  of  all  she  held 
dear.  She  never  heard  Anita's  words  with¬ 
out  fierce  revolt,  but  she  invariably  replied 

calmly:  “I  know  it,  sister  Anita.” 

“You  know  I’m  going  to  leave  it  to  Stephen 
Thornton?” 

“Yes.” 

“You  ain’t  to  go  whining  to  him  to  try  and  get 
it  back?” 

“You’ve  the  right  to  leave  your  property  where 
you  please,  sister  Anita.  I  shan’t  protest.” 

“Good  night.” 

“Good  night,  sister  Anita;  I  hope  you  will  rest 
well.”  Then  Barbara  would  lock  up  the  house,  and, 
going  to  her  yellow  room,  would  undress,  repeating 
to  herself  with  a  tender,  sad  smile  Gilbert’s  old 
formula:  “Well,  thank  God,  another  day  over  with¬ 
out  much  bad  luck — at  least,  without  any  we  can’t 
stand.” 

Every  day  the  familiar  pictures,  the  familiar  dia¬ 
logues,  came  out  to  meet  her.  They  were  an  un¬ 
pleasant  legion  of  memories  besieging  the  portal  of 
her  mind,  insisting  on  storming  it,  and  always  she 
yielded  to  them.  Yet,  after  all,  this  day  held  a 
surprise,  for  as  she  trotted  up  the  driveway  she  saw 
a  woman  sitting  on  the  porch  who  was  not  one  of 
her  neighbors.  Young  ’Thias  took  Kirby,  remark¬ 
ing  superfluously: 

“Quality  at  de  house,  Miss  Barbara.” 

Barbara  went  up  the  steps,  and  the  visitor  came 
forward  to  meet  her,  saying: 

“I  am  afraid  you  don’t  remember  me.” 

She  was  large  and  blond  and  sweet  and  self- 
assured.  In  her  Barbara  recognized  Lucia  Streeter. 

“Indeed,  I  remember  ( Continued  on  page  27) 
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Beating  Back  the  Russian  Hordes 

THE  photograph  above,  taken  in  western  Poland,  the  main  cock¬ 
pit  of  Europe,  shows  all  that  remained  of  a  train  of  Russian 
food  and  ammunition  wagons  after  it  had  been  shelled  by  Ger¬ 
mans.  This  clash  occurred  as  the  Russians  were  being  beaten 
back  for  the  second  time  in  the  Warsaw  region,  where  for  the 
last  three  months  the  horns  of  the  two  armies  in  the  war  have 
been  locked  in  desperate  encounters.  The  Germans  have  paid  a 
terrible  price  in  men,  but  they  have  saved  Silesia  from  an  early 
invasion  by  the  Russian  hordes.  This  was  what  Field  Marshal 
von  Hindenburg  set  out  to  do  when,  after  he  had  won  the  big 
battle  of  Tannenberg  in  East  Prussia,  he  took  the  offensive  in 
western  Poland.  More  recently  the  Germans  have  held  ground 
enough  in  that  region  to  offset  the  territorial  gains  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians  along  the  rest  of  the  eastern  front.  In  the  circle  is  a 
snapshot  of  a  Russian  Red  Cross  wagon  converted  into  a  sleigh. 


///////////^^^^ 


Reducing  a  Powerful 
Fort  to  Flinders 

IN  the  final  assault  upon  Tsing- 
tao,  the  German  stronghold  on  the 
China  coast,  by  the  Japanese  and 
British,  a  shell  was  hurled  into,  the 
bowl-shaped  setting  of  a  big  gun  at 
Bismarck  Fortress,  and  in  a  flash  one 
of  the  most  powerful  weapons  in  the 
world  became  the  heap  of  broken 
steel  which  is  seen  in  the  photograph 
at  the  left.  The  other  forts  defend¬ 
ing  Tsing-tao  suffered  a  similar  fate. 
The  stationary  cannon  were  well-nigh 
helpless  before  the  portable  siege 
guns  on  the  mountains  overlooking 
the  city  and  the  heavy  batteries  of  the 
warships  in  the  outer  harbor.  What 
happened  at  Tsing-tao  is  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  story  of  Liege,  Namur, 
and  Maubeuge,  and  military  experts 
are  predicting  that  the  modern  steel 
and  concrete  fort  will  follow  the 
wooden  stockade  to  a  place  among 
the  military  relics  of  bygone  days. 
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The  Bulldog  Coolness  of  the  Gauls 


Copyrights  by 
Underwood  k  Underwood 

THE  silent,  bulldog  fighting  by  the  j 
French  is  one  of  the  big  surprises  j 
of  the  war.  The  temperamental  Gauls  | 
were  expected  to  indulge  in  high  heroics  | 
when  victorious  and  to  slump  into  fits  | 
of  funereal  depression  when  defeated;  | 
but  in  no  important  instance  have  they  j 
allowed  their  emotions  to  get  the  upper  | 
hand.  They  have  not  only  kept  their  j 
heads  when  the  strain  has  been  hardest,  j 
but  have  done  less  boasting  than  any  j 
other  nationality  in  the  war,  excepting,  j 
possibly,  the  Belgians.  The  great  army  | 
under  Joffre  is  fighting  every  inch  hero-  | 
ically,  yet  little  is  heard  from  the  French  j 
themselves  concerning  their  exploits.  | 
The  French  have  advanced  consider-  j 
ably  in  the  last  six  weeks,  and  their  | 
successes  have  been  due  largely  to  the  | 
work  of  their  artillery.  In  many  in-  | 
stances  their  heavy  field  guns,  one  of  j 
which  is  seen  in  the  photograph  at  the  | 
right,  have  been  more  effective  than  the  | 
German  field  pieces. 

The  snapshot  in  the  circle  was  taken  | 
as  a  mine,  planted  in  an  abandoned  | 
trench  by  the  Germans  at  Arras,  France,  | 
was  touched  off  by  the  advancing  French. 
When  retreating,  the  Germans  nearly  i 
always  place  mines  in  their  trenches  to  j 
blow  up  their  pursuers,  but  the  Allies 
are  seldom  fooled  by  the  trick. 

In  the  photograph  below  Hindu  lanc¬ 
ers  are  seen  arriving  at  a  village  near 
the  line  in  the  Argonne  region,  where 
they  are  fighting  beside  the  French. 


Above  — A  French  120-millimeter  (4  3-4-inch)  gun  in  action  near  Arras,  one  of  the  strategic  points  in  northern  France 
Below  — East  Indian  cavalry,  “brown  cats  ”  as  the  Germans  call  them,  riding  to  the  firing  line  in  northeastern  trance 
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LABOR  LOST 

WING  to  dissensions  in  the  operat¬ 
ing  department  of  one  of  the  big 
tin-plate  mills  near  Pittsburgh,  the  cost 
sheets  were  showing  a  lessening  of  out¬ 
put  in  proportion  to  the  usual  expenses 
of  running  the  plant,  and  Dan  G.  Reid, 
the  tin-plate  magnate,  had  gone  over  to 
investigate. 

An  English  capitalist,  who,  by  the 
way,  knew  nothing  of  this  state  of 
affairs,  joined  Mr.  Reid  in  Pittsburgh 
and  accompanied  him  through  the  mill 
in  question. 

“I  say,  Mr.  Reid,  how  many  men 
work  in  this  mill?” 

“About  half!”  growled  Reid. 

_ — R.  L.  McC. 

A  STRIKE  THAT  FAILED 

Uncle  Rastus  was  jailed  on  a  charge 
of  bootlegging,  and  remembering  about 
certain  English  suffragettes  who  had 
won  their  freedom  by  the  hunger-strike 
method,  he  decided  to  use  this  plan. 

In  due  time  the  jailer  brought  Uncle 
Rastus  a  tray  of  food  for  supper.  “Take 
it  away,  Cap,”  said  Rastus,  “I  ain’t  eat- 
in’  a  thing.” 

Next  morning  appeared  the  jailer 
with  a  breakfast  for  Rastus.  “White 
man,  I  done  tol’  yo’  I  ain’t  eatin’  noth¬ 
in’,  jest  tote  yo’  ol’  grub  away,”  said 
the  prisoner. 

At  noon  the  same  performance  was 
gone  through,  but  by  night  time  Rastus 
could  have  eaten  the  blanket  off  his  cot. 
When  the  jailer  appeared  with  his  tray, 
Rastus  looked  up  and  spoke  weakly  but 
defiantly:  “Cap,  yo’  can  leave  that  ol’ 
grub,  but  I  ain’t  gwine  to  eat  it.” 

— L.  E.  Y. 


THE  RAIN  CAME  THROUGH  ANYWAY 

A  big  daily  newspaper  received  the 
following  censored  telegram  from  the 
war  zone: 

“The  —  have  —  and  —  is - shot  — 

smoke  —  Kaiser  —  shell.  It  is  raining 
heavily.  — E.  W.  F. 


SAVED 

“Did  the  boys  at  school  call  you  ‘Reg¬ 
gie’?”  asked  Reginald’s  mother,  who 
was  very  anxious  that  her  son  should 
not  be  nicknamed. 

“No,”  answered  the  young  man  with 
a  look  of  satisfaction  on  his  freckled 
countenance.  “They  called  me  ‘Rain-in- 
the-face’!”  — F.  D. 


IN  (DRY)  OLD  VIRGINIA 

7  remember,  I  remember, 

The  State  where  I  was  born; 

The  mint  beds  in  the  garden; 

The  fields  of  ripened  corn; 

Bird  songs  that  woke  me  early; 

The  music  of  the  rill; 

The  sunshine  on  the  sideboard, 
And  the  moonshine  on  the  hill. 

I  remember,  1  remember, 

'Bout  every  half  a  mile 
A  place  to  greet  your  neighbor 
And  get  a  friendly  smile; 

Ah,  changed  is  Old  Virginia! 

But  yet  upon  the  hill, 

Mayhap  when  sad  and  lonely, 

You  can  find  the  moonshine  still. 

— J.  S.  S. 


LEFT  OUT 

When  Colonel  Watterson  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  “Courier  Journal”  came  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  with 
President  Wilson,  he  was  the  recipient 
of  many  attentions,  among  them  being 
a  little  dinner  in  his  honor  that  was 
attended  by  Chairman  Doremus  of 
the  Democratic  Congressional  Campaign 
Committee,  Tom  Pence,  Secretary  Tu¬ 
multy,  and  Arthur  B.  Krock,  who  is  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  Colonel 
Watterson’s  paper.  The  day  after  the 
dinner  Krock  was  peevish. 

“I  certainly  got  a  raw  deal  from  the 
morning  papers,”  he  confided  to  a  friend. 
“You  know  I  was  at  that  dinner  in  honor 
of  Colonel  Watterson  last  night,  and  the 


papers  gave  the  names  of  everyone  who 
was  there  except  me  and  the  waiters.” 

— C.  S.  W. 


PALATES  OR  PALACES 

You  can  imagine  the  schoolmarm’s 
astonishment  when  Tommy  returned  to 
school  with  this  note  from  his  mother: 

Dere  Teecher  :  You  keep  telin’  my  boy 
to  brethe  with  his  palate.  Maybe  rich 
children  has  got  palates,  but  how  about 
when  their  father  only  makes  two  dol¬ 
lars  a  day  and  has  got  six  children? 
First  it’s  one  thing,  then  it’s  another, 
and  now  it’s  palates.  That’s  the  wurst 
yet.  — C.  S.  L. 


CONSISTENT 

Oh,  Mrs.  Fidget  is  a  crank 
On  hygienic  laws; 

At  Christmas  time  her  children  dream 
Of  Sanitary  Claus!  — H.  S. 


NOT  ENTIRELY  DUMB 

While  Jane,  the  new  maid,  was  taking 
her  first  lesson  on  arranging  the  dining 
table,  some  one  in  the  basement  kitchen 
put  something  upon  the  dumb-waiter 
below. 

“What’s  that  noise?”  asked  Jane 
quickly. 

“Why,  that’s  the  dumb-waiter,”  re¬ 
sponded  her  mistress. 

“Well,”  said  Jane,  “he’s  a-scratchin’ 
to  git  out!”  — M.  L.  K. 


CHRISTMAS  SHOPPING 

7  used  to  pass  them  coldly  by 
In  search  of  more  esthetic  joys: 

“There’s  nothing  here  to  fit  my  list — 

A  window  full  of  garish  toys! 

All  yellow  paint  and  messy  hair — 

My  nephew  would  not  care  for  those! 

Some  small,  artistic  thing — oh,  dear, 

In  half  an  hour  the  shops  will  close!” 

Well,  nowadays,  when  I  am  drawn 
Within  the  toyshop’s  magic  door, 

I  clutch  my  purse  strings,  lest  I  spend, 
And  spend,  and  hurry  home  for  more! 

My  heart’s  geography  has  changed — 
The  toyshop’s  in  a  different  zone 

When  Santa  Claus  has  once  come  down 
A  chimney  of  your  very  own! 

—Charlotte  Wilson. 


HAD  THE  HILL  WITH  HIM 

Late  on  a  dark  night  a  Kansas  farmer 
heard  a  beery  voice  from  the  road: 

“I  shay,  stranger,  how  much  farther 
doesh  this  hill  go?” 

“What’s  eatin’  yuh?”  replied  the 
farmer.  “No  hill  around  here.” 

“There  is,  too.  I’ve  been  driving 
thish  wagon  uphill  for  an  hour.” 

The  farmer  went  out  with  a  light. 

“Oh,  you  poor  boob!”  he  said,  “where 
did  you  lose  your  hind  wheels?” 

—V.  W. 


INTENSIVE  FARMING 
Lake  Chelan  in  the  State  of  Washing¬ 
ton  has  extremely  precipitous  cliffs  on 
either  side.  It  is  a  beautiful  country  for 
the  tourist,  but  rather  a  difficult  one 
for  the  agriculturist.  Not  long  ago,  as 
one  of  the  small  lake  steamers  was  mak¬ 
ing  its  usual  run,  the  passengers  heard 
a  splash,  and  soon  beheld  a  man  strug¬ 
gling  in  the  water.  The  steamer  turned 
back  and  went  to  the  rescue.  The  man 
was  fished  out  of  the  water  and  laid  on 
the  deck.  As  he  opened  his  eyes  and 
looked  around,  he  exclaimed: 

“This  is  gettin’  tiresome.  That’s  the 
third  time  to-day  I’ve  fell  off  my  ranch  !” 

—Mrs.  G.  L.  M. 


COULDN’T  WAIT 

Toward  the  end  of  a  tiresomely  long 
play,  an  actor  came  on  in  a  prison  scene 
and  began  picking  at  the  walls  of  his 
cell  with  an  iron  bar. 

Pausing  and  wiping  his  brow,  he  said  : 

“This  will  take  years.” 

“Good  night,”  said  a  youth  in  the 
gallery.  — C.  S. 


“Bones” 

city  and  sending  a  strong  picket  under 
his  chief  headman  to  hold  the  river  bend. 

“Because,”  said  this  admirable  philos¬ 
opher,  “life  is  like  certain  roots:  some 
that  taste  sweet  and  are  bitter  in  the 
end,  and  some  that  are  vile  to  the  lips 
and  pleasant  to  the  stomach.” 

IT  was  a  wild  night,  being  in  the 
month  of  rains.  M’shimba  M’shamba 
was  abroad,  walking  with  his  devastat¬ 
ing  feet  through  the  forest,  plucking  up 
great  trees  by  their  roots  and  tossing 
them  aside  as  though  they  were  so  many 
canes.  There  was  a  roaring  of  winds 
and  a  crashing  of  thunders,  and  the 
blue-white  lightning  snicked  in  and  out 
of  the  forest  or  tore  sprawling  cracks  in 
the  sky.  In  the  Ochori  city  they  heard 
the  storm  grumbling  across  the  river, 
and  were  wakened  by  the  incessant 
lightning — so  incessant  that  M’shimba 
M’shamba  made  for  the  lokali  man  of 
the  Ochori  to  hear  the  message  that 
N’gori  sent  —  the  panic  message  de¬ 
signed  to  lure  Bosambo  to  the  newly  pur¬ 
chased  spears.  Bones  heard  it — Bones, 
standing  on  the  bridge  of  the  Zaire 
pounding  away  upstream,  steaming  past 
the  Akasava  city  in  a  sheet  of  rain. 

“Wonder  what  the  jolly  old  row  is,” 
he  muttered,  and  summoned  his  ser¬ 
geant.  “Ali,”  said  he  in  faultless  Ara¬ 
bic,  “what  beating  of  drums  are  these?” 

“Lord,”  said  the  sergeant  uneasily,  “I 
do  not  know  unless  they  be  to  warn  us 
not  to  travel  at  night.  I  am  your  man, 
master,”  said  he  in  a  fret,  “yet  never 
have  I  traveled  with  so  great  a  fear.” 

“It  is  written,”  said  Bones  cheerfully, 
and  as  the  sergeant  saluted  and  turned 
away,  the  reckless  Haussa  made  a  face 
at  the  darkness.  “If  Old  Man  Ham 
would  give  me  a  month  or  two  on  the 
river,”  he  mused,  “I’d  set  ’em  alight,  by 
Jove !”  By  the  miraculous  interposition 
of  Providence,  Bones  reached  the  Ochori 
village  in  the  gray-clouded  dawn,  and 
Bosambo,  early  astir,  met  the  lank  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  youth,  his  slick  sword  dang¬ 
ling,  his  long  revolver  holster  strapped 
to  his  side,  and  his  helmet  on  the  back 
of  his  head,  an  eager  warrior  looking 
for  trouble. 

“Lord,  of  you  I  have  heard,”  said 
Bosambo  politely;  “here  in  the  Ochori 
country  we  talk  of  no  other  thing  than 
the  new,  thin  lord  whose  beautiful  nose 
is  like  the  red  flowers  of  the  forest.” 

“Leave  my  nose  alone,”  said  Bones 
unpleasantly,  “and  tell  me,  chief,  what 
killing  palaver  is  this  I  hear?  I  come 
from  Government  to  right  all  wrongs — 
this  is  evidently  his  nibs,  Bosambo.” 
The  last  passage  was  in  his  own  native 
tongue,  and  Bosambo  beamed. 

“Yes,  sah!”  said  he  in  the  English  of 
the  coast.  “I  be  Bosambo,  good  chap, 
fine  chap;  you,  sah,  you  look  um — you 
see  um — Bosambo!” 

He  slapped  his  chest  and  Bones  un¬ 
bent.  “Look  here,  old  sport,”  he  said 
affably,  “what  the  dooce  is  all  this 
shindy  about — hey?” 

“No  shindy,  sah!”  said  Bosambo — be 
sure  that  all  people  of  his  city  were 
standing  about  at  a  respectful  distance, 
awe-stricken  by  the  sight  of  their  chief 
on  equal  terms  with  this  new  white  lord. 

“Dem  feller,  he  lib  for  Akasava,  sah 
— he  be  bad  feller;  I  be  good  feller,  sah 
— C’istian,  sah!  Matt’ew,  Marki,  Luki, 
Johni — I  savvy  dem  fine.” 

Happily,  Bones  continued  the  conver¬ 
sation  in  the  tongue  of  the  land.  Then 
he  learned  of  the  dance  which  Bosambo 
had  frustrated;  of  the  spears  taken,  and 
these  he  saw  stacked  in  three  huts. 

Bones,  despite  the  character  he  gave 
himself,  was  no  fool,  and,  moreover,  he 
had  the  advantage  of  knowing  of  the 
new  N’gombi  spears  that  were  going 
out  to  the  Akasava  day  by  day;  and 
when  Bosambo  told  of  the  midnight 
summons,  Bones  did  the  rapid  exercise 
of  mental  figuring  which  is  known  as 
putting  two  and  two  together. 

He  wagged  his  head  when  Bosambo 
had  finished  his  recital,  this  general  of 
twenty-one.  “You’re  a  jolly  old  sports¬ 
man,  Bosambo,”  he  said  seriously,  “and 
you’re  in  the  dooce  of  a  hole,  if  you  only 
knew  it.  But  you  trust  old  Bones — he’ll 
see  you  through,  by  gad!” 

Bosambo,  bewildered  but  resoui’ceful, 
replied:  “I  be  fine  feller,  sah!” 

“You  bet  your  life  you  are,  old  funny 
face,”  agreed  Bones,  and  screwed  his  eye¬ 
glass  in  the  better  to  survey  his  protege. 

CHIEF  N’GORI  organized  a  surprise 
party  for  Bosambo  and  took  so  much 
trouble  with  the  details  that,  because  of 
his  sheer  thoroughness,  he  deserved  to 
have  succeeded.  Lokali  men,  concealed 
in  the  bush,  were  waiting  to  announce 


( Concluded  from  page  7 ) 

the  coming  of  the  rescue  party  when 
N’gori  sent  his  cry  for  help  crashing 
across  the  world.  Six  hundred  spear¬ 
men  stood  ready  to  embark  in  fifty 
canoes,  and  five  hundred  more  waited 
on  either  bank  ready  to  settle  with  any 
survivors  of  the  Ochori  who  found  their 
way  to  land. 

The  best  of  plans  are  subject  to  the 
banal  reservation, “weather  permitting,” 
and  the  signal  intended  to  bring  Bo¬ 
sambo  to  his  destruction  was  swallowed 
up  in  the  bellowings  of  the  storm. 

“This  night  being  fine,”  said  N’gori, 
showing1  his  teeth,  “ Bosambo  will  surely 
come.  His  chief  counselor,  an  ancient 
man  of  the  royal  tribe  [that  which  I 
call  the  Akasava  proper  is  the  very 
small,  dominant  clan  of  a  tribe  which  is 
loosely  called  “Akasava,”  but  is  really 
Bomongo] ,  had  unexpected  warnings  to 
offer.  A  man  had  seen  a  man  who  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Zaire  butting 
her  way  upstream  in  the  dead  of  night. 
Was  it  wise,  when  the  devil  Sandi 
waited  to  smite,  and  so  close  at  hand,  to 
engage  in  so  high  an  adventure? 

“Old  man,  there  is  a  hut  in  the  forest 
for  you,”  said  N’gori  with  significance, 
and  the  counselor  wilted,  because  the 
huts  in  the  forest  are  for  the  sick,  the 
old,  and  the  mad,  and  here  they  are  left 
to  starve  and  die;  “for,”  N’gori  went  on, 
“all  men  know  that  Sandi  has  gone  to 
his  people  across  the  black  waters,  and 
the  Militani  rules.  Also,  in  nights  of 
storms,  there  are  men  who  see  even 
devils.”  With  more  than  ordinary  care 
he  prepared  for  the  final  settling  with 
Bosambo  the  Robber,  and  there  is  a  sug¬ 
gestion  that  he  was  encouraged  by  the 
chiefs  of  other  lands  who  had  grown 
jealous  of  the  Ochori  and  their  offensive 
rectitude.  Be  that  as  it  may,  all  things 
were  made  ready,  even  to  the  knives  of 
sacrifice  and  the  young  saplings  which 
had  been  employed  by  the  Akasava  for 
their  grisly  work  since  the  Year  of 
Hangings. 

At  an  hour  before  midnight  the  tire¬ 
less  lokali  sent  out  its  call:  “We  of  the 
Akasavi”  (four  long  rolls  and  a  quick 
uccession  of  taps)  ;  “Danger  threatens” 
(a  long  roll,  a  short  roll,  and  a  triple 
tap-tap)  ;  “Isisi  fighting”  (rolls  punctu¬ 
ated  by  shorter  tattoos)  ;  “Come  to  me” 
(a  long  crescendo  roll  and  a  patter  of 
taps)  ;  “Ochori”  (nine  rolls,  curiously 
like  the  yelping  of  a  dog). 

So  the  message  went  out;  every  vil¬ 
lage  heard  and  repeated.  The  Isisi 
threw  the  call  northward;  the  N’gombi 
villages  sent  it  westward,  and  presently, 
first  the  Isisi  and  then  the  N’gombi 
heard  the  faint  answer:  “Coming — the 
Breaker  of  Lives,”  and  returned  the 
message  to  N’gori. 

“Now  I  shall  also  break  lives,”  said 
N’gori  and  sacrificed  a  goat  to  success. 

Sixteen  hundred  fighting  men  waited 
for  the  signal,  from  the  hidden  lokali 
player,  on  the  far  side  of  the  river  bend. 
At  the  first  hollow  rattle  of  his  sticks 
N’gori  pushed  off  in  his  royal  canoe. 

“Kill !”  he  roared,  and  went  out  in  the 
white  light  of  dawn  to  greet  ten  Ochori 
canoes,  riding  in  fan-shape  formation, 
having  as  their  center  a  white  and 
speckless  Zaire  alive  with  Haussas  and 
overburdened  with  the  slim  muzzles  of 
Hotchkiss  guns.  “Oh,  Ko!”  said  N’gori 
dismally,  “this  is  a  bad  palaver!” 

IN  the  center  of  his  city,  before  a  re¬ 
proving  squq^  of  Haussas,  a  dumb 
man,  taken  in  the  act  of  armed  aggres¬ 
sion,  N’gori  stood. 

“You’re  a  naughty  boy,”  said  Bones 
reproachfully,  “and  if  jolly  old  Sanders 
were  here — my  word,  you’d  catch  it!” 

N’gori  listened  to  the  unknown 
tongue,  worried  by  its  mystery.  “Lord, 
what  happens  to  me?”  he  asked. 

Bones  looked  very  profound  and 
scratched  his  head.  He  looked  at  the 
chief,  at  Bosambo,  at  the  river  all  aglow 
in  the  early  morning  sunlight,  at  Zaire, 
with  her  sinister  guns  aglitter,  and  then 
back  at  the  chief.  He  was  not  well 
versed  in  the  dialect  of  the  Akasava, 
and  Bosambo  must  be  his  interpreter. 

“Very  serious  offense,  old  friend,” 
said  Bones  solemnly;  “awfully  serious — 
muckin’  about  with  spears  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  I’ll  have  to  make  a  dooce 
of  an  example  of  you — yes,  by  Heaven  !” 

Bosambo  heard  and  imperfectly  un¬ 
derstood.  He  looked  about  for  a  likely 
tree  where  an  unruly  chief  might  sway 
with  advantage  to  the  community. 

“You’re  a  bad,  bad  boy,”  said  Bones, 
shaking  his  head  ;  “tell  him.” 

“Yes,  sah!”  said  Bosambo. 

“Tell  him  he’s  fined  ten  dollars.” 
Bosambo  did  not  speak;  there  are  mo¬ 
ments  too  full  for  words,  and  this  was  one. 
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WHY  WE  SHOULD  BUY  GOODS  MADE  IN  U.  S.  A. 

A  Letter  To  The  Editor 


Dear  Mr.  Editor:  Collier’s  is  doing  commendable 
work  in  urging  the  American  people  to  buy  goods 
“Made  in  U.  S.  A.”*  The  future  welfare  of  our  coun¬ 
try  and  the  prosperity  of  our  people  depend  very  largely 
upon  the  success  of  the  “Made  in  U.  S.  A.”  propaganda. 

Many  publications  are  encouraging  the  American 
people  to  buy  American-made  goods  without  giving  spe¬ 
cific  reasons  why  they  should  do  so.  Don’t  you  think 
that  the  movement  will  gain  greater  impetus  and  accom¬ 
plish  more  for  the  manufacturer,  as  well  as  the  consumer, 
if  substantial  “reason  why”  arguments  are  presented? 

You  are  a  student  of  national  problems,  while  we 
manufacturers,  who  are  engaged  in  import  and  export 
commerce,  are  deeply  involved  in  the  problems  of  manu¬ 
facturing  and  marketing  merchandise.  I  believe  we 
should  work  together;  therefore  I  offer  you  some  facts 
based  on  my  personal  experiences  in  European  countries. 

With  my  associates,  I  am  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  an  article  which  is  consumed  in  every  part  of  the 
civilized  globe.  Our  business  originated  thirty-three 
years  ago  and  in  its  entirety  is  owned  by  American  peo¬ 
ple.  We  maintain  headquarters,  offices  and  ware-rooms 
on  this  continent,  also  factories  in  many  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  including  France,  Germany,  Austria  and  Spain. 

Americans  and  Britishers  always  have  traveled  exten¬ 
sively.  Years  ago  they  began  to  demand  our  product 
when  abroad,  and  to  satisfy  this  demand  we  attempted 
export  shipment.  Our  American  factories  were  then 
large  enough  to  supply  the  universal  demand,  but  when 
entering  the  foreign  field  we  found  it  impossible  profit¬ 
ably  to  clear  our  merchandise  in  many  ports.  Germany, 
Austria,  France  and  Spain  demanded  prohibitive  duties. 
This  left  us  the  choice  of  discontinuing  our  export  busi¬ 
ness  or  yielding  to  the  demands  of  the  foreigner,  which 
in  substance  were:  “If  you  want  to  do  business  in  our 
country,  you  must  pay  rents  to  our  landlords,  use  our 
raw  materials  and  employ  our  labor.”  We  were  practi¬ 
cally  forced  to  equip  and  maintain  factories  in  the  above 
mentioned  places. 

Without  any  desire  to  criticize  the  spirit  which 
prompted  the  demands  of  these  countries,  I  will  say 
that  the  disadvantage  to  us  has  been  very  great.  But 
we  have  had  an  even  greater  disadvantage  to  contend 
with,  to  illustrate  which  I  will  relate  a  part  of  my  ex¬ 
perience  in  Germany: 

In  Berlin  I  advertised  for  a  highly  trained  city  repre¬ 
sentative.  Many  responded  and  I  interviewed  and  dis¬ 
charged  all  but  two,  who  were  requested  to  report  to  me 
the  following  Friday.  When  one  man  reported  he  im¬ 
mediately  asked  for  his  references,  stating  that  he  did 
not  want  the  position.  Upon  being  questioned  he  re¬ 
plied  about  as  follows : 

“I  have  spent  the  last  two  days  interviewing  the  trade 
and  investigating  your  product.  It  is  American  owned 
and  the  retailers  will  not  push  a  foreign-owned  product. 
Their  customers  prefer  and  demand  articles  made  only 
in  the  Fatherland.  I  see  no  future  for  me  with  your 
company.” 

The  other  man  accepted  the  position  but  resigned 
shortly  afterwards.  He  also  found  that  German  people 
demand  goods  made  in  the  Fatherland,  by  concerns 
owned  in  the  Fatherland. 

Germany  has  asked  us  to  buy  her  goods  and  we  have 
cheerfully  complied  with  the  request.  American  dol¬ 
lars  have  made  German  manufacturers  wealthy,  yet  the 
German  people  refuse  to  buy  our  goods. 

Germany  has  become  a  strong  nation  because  her 
people  stick  together  and  work  together.  They  pat¬ 
ronize  home  industry.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is 
the  term  “home  industry”  understood  and  appreciated 
as  it  is  in  Germany. 


Many  foreign-made  cosmetics,  proprietary  medicines, 
textiles,  toys  and  other  articles  are  sold  in  America  in 
competition  with  American-made  and  owned  products 
that  are  really  as  good,  and  in  some  cases  vastly  better,  at 
no  higher  price  than  the  imported  goods.  Millions  of 
dollars  are  expended  by  American  people  for  French 
soaps,  toilet  articles,  silks,  millinery,  gowns,  etc.  One 
great  Paris  firm  does  a  tremendous  toilet  soap  business 
in  America,  despite  the  fact  that  our  domestic  manu¬ 
facturers  produce  superior  soaps  at  less  cost. 

Within  the  last  few  years  foreign  manufacturers 
have  established  distributing  points  and  even  factories 
on  American  soil,  but  they  are  foreign-owned. 

When  we  confine  our  demand  for  articles  we  eat, 
wear  or  use  to  those  made  in  America  by  American  cap¬ 
ital  and  labor,  then  will  our  American  enterprises  grow 
in  leaps  and  bounds,  and  since  many  foreign-owned  arti¬ 
cles  are  made  in  this  country,  or  sold  through  domestic 
agents,  each  article  should  be  carefully  scrutinized  and 
its  ownership  determined — so  that  those  which  are  for¬ 
eign-owned  can  be  avoided  whenever  similar  products 
of  home  manufacture  are  obtainable. 

The  German-Ameiican  press  and  the  agents  of  the 
Kaiser  are  vigorously  protesting  against  the  lack  of 
American  sympathy  for  their  cause,  but  perhaps  it  does 
not  occur  to  them  that  our  spirit  of  fair  play,  even  our 
sense  of  humor,  does  not  permit  us  to  approve  of  or 
enjoy  what  may  be  styled  a  travesty  on  reciprocity — 
a  burlesque  on  equity! 

Foreign  governments  have  done  much  to  assure  tariff 
protection  of  their  industries,  but  in  some  countries  it 
has  rested  with  the  people  as  individuals  to  do  far  more 
than  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  by  stringent  legislation. 
True  patriotism  means  100  per  cent  protection. 

I  am  withholding  the  name  of  the  company  in  which 
I  am  interested  for  the  reason  that  I  am  not  seeking 
free  publicity  for  its  product. 

(The  writer  of  the  above  letter  is  Mr.  Jordan  W.  Lambert  of  the  Lambert  Phar- 
macal  Company,  St.  Louis,  manufacturers  of  Listerine.  We  give  this  information 
because  the  letter  is  fair,  interesting  and  informative  and  we  are  glad  to  give  the 
writer  of  it  whatever  benefit  may  accrue  from  our  doing  so. — E.  C.  P.) 

We  likje  the  above  letter  because  it  gives  real 
facts,  based  upon  real  experience.  Americans  are 
a  tolerant,  easy-going  people  in  business  matters, 
largely  because  prosperity  generally  has  come  to 
us  without  great  effort.  Our  commerce  of  the 
future  must  be  based  upon  more  conscious  effort, 
more  skill  in  marketing  and  more  patriotic  sup¬ 
port  of  our  own  industries,  because  more  than 
ever  we  are  going  to  face  the  effort,  skill  and 
commercial  patriotism  of  foreign  nations. 

Foreign  commerce  is  crippled  now,  but  when 
the  war  is  over  it  will  meet  us  with  redoubled 
effort  in  every  market  of  the  world,  particularly 
our  own.  Therefore  it  behooves  us  to  see  that 
the  goods  we  consume,  wherever  possible,  are 

MADE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

AND  THAT  THEY  BEAR  THE 
NAME  AND  TRADE-MARK  OF 
THE  MANUFACTURER  AS  WELL 
AS  THE  NATIONAL  TRADE-MARK 

“MADE  IN  U.  S.  A.” 


Vice-President  and  General  Manager 

Number  Sixteen  P  p.  Collier  &  Son,  Inc. 
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Play  Billiards  at  Home 


Billiards  and  Pool  are  expensive  games  if 
played  in  a  public  poolroom,  but  almost  any¬ 
one  can  afford  to  have  at  home  a 


Billiard  and  Pool  Table 

Prices  are  from  $15  up,  on  easy  terms  of  $1  or  more 
down  (depending  on  size  and  style),  and  a  small  amount 
each  month.  Sizes  range  up  to  4/2  x 9  feet  (standard). 
Complete  playing  equipment  of  balls,  cues,  etc.,  free. 

No  special  room  needed.  The  Burrowes  Table  can  be 
set  on  dining  or  library  table,  or  on  its  own  legs  or  folding 
stand,  and  quickly  set  aside  when  not  in  use.  Burrowes 
Tables  are  used  by  experts  for  home  practice.  The  most 
delicate  shots  can  be  executed  with  the  utmost  accuracy. 


FREE  TRIAL-NO  RED  TAPE 

On  receipt  of  first  installment  we  will  ship  Table.  Play  on 
it  one  week.  If  unsatisfactory  return  it,  and  on  its  receipt  we 
will  refund  your  deposit.  This  ensures  you  a  free  trial.  Write 
today,  or  mail  this  coupon,  for  illustrated  catalog: 


^  E.  T.  BURROWES  CO.,  413  Center  Street,  Portland,  Me.  ^ 

^  Please  send  Catalog  of  Billiard  Table  Offers. 

J  (Name) - — -  * 

5  (Address) - - - J 


The  Race  War 
in  Austria 


What  do  you  know  about  it?  What 
do  you  know  of  the  various  races  con¬ 
tending  for  supremacy  in  Austria?  Of 
the  Slav,  for  instance,  or  the  Teuton? 

In  Everyman’s  Encyclopaedia  you 
will  find  the  facts.  In  its  pages  are  an¬ 
swered  hundreds  of  questions  that  arise 
regarding  the  War  in  Europe. 

Without  bulk — and  at  low  cost — the  Everyman 
Encyclopaedia  is  up-to-the-minute,  accurate,  com- 
plete.  As  a  work  of  reference  it  contains  more 
articles  than  even  the  largest.  It  has  1200  illustra¬ 
tions  and  diagrams.  Six  million  words  at  lowest 
known  price  for  a  real  encyclopaedia. 

Instead  of  saying  you  will  buy  an  encyclopaedia 
“some  day,”  you  can  buy  an  Everyman  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  today.  It  is  the  best  book  bargain  ever 
offered  the  public. 

The  set  is  complete  in  12  volumes  (boxed)  and 
sells  for  these  prices  per  set:  Cloth  Binding,  $6.00 
net;  Reinforced  Cloth,  $8.00  net;  Limp  Leather, 
$10.00  net;  Quarter  Pigskin,  $12.00  net.  Sold  by 
booksellers  everywhere  or  shipped  direct  by  the 
publishers  on  receipt  of  price  plus  50  cents  per  set 
for  transportation.  Write  for  complete  information, 
illustrated  circular,  etc.,  to  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
Publishers  Everyman’s  Library,  Dept.  G.  No.  681 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Clark  Heaters 

for  WINTER  DRIVING 


In  Auto,  Sleigh  or  Carriage 


During  coldest  weather  a  Clark  Heater  will 
always  keep  you  warm  and  cozy.  It  sup¬ 
plies  the  heat  without  flame,  smoke  or  smell. 
We  make  twenty  styles  of  these  heaters — 
from  90c  to  $10.  Most  of  them  have  at¬ 
tractive  carpet  covers  with  asbestos  lining. 
They  fit  in  at  the  feet  in  any  vehicle,  occupy 
little  space  and  are  just  the  thing  for  real 
comfort.  You  cannot  bend  or  break  them— 
they  last  forever. 

We  guarantee  that  you  will  be  well  satisfied 
or  your  money  will  be  refunded.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  a  CLARK  HEATER. 

Write  for  complete  free  catalog— a  jtuRtal 
will  bring  it.  Why  not  WRITE  NOW? 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 
254  Ontario  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Print  Youf  Own 

cards,  circulars,  book,  newspaper,  &c.  Press 
'  Larger  §18,  Rotary  $60.  Save  money.  Print 
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a  brother.  When  you  going  to  pull  us 
away?” 

As  a  chorus  they  took  up  that  query 
and  howled  it  down  the  creek:  “When 
you  going  to  pull  us  away,  Cronin,  when 
you  going  to  pull  us  away?” 

Cronin  lost  his  head. 

“To-night,  you  yellow  yowlers!”  he 
roared.  “To-night!” 

“Do  you  mean  that,  Cronin?”  Outre- 
mont  asked  as,  except  for  the  inevita¬ 
ble  trailers,  they  passed  up  the  valley 
out  of  sight  of  their  tormentors. 

“I’ve  got  to  mean  it,  haven’t  I?” 
growled  Hess.  “I  tried  to  bluff,  and 
they  called  me.  There’s  nothing  left 
but  to  make  that  bluff  good,  and  I’ll 
sure  do  it.  If  nothing  happens  before 
night  to  head  me  off,  I’ll  certainly  give 
them  yapping  coyotes  one  whale  of  a 
hike!” 

But  something  did  happen,  and  the 
impending  touch  of  it  the  men  felt  as, 
returning  down  to  the  mouth  of  Thun¬ 
der  Creek  in  the  afternoon,  they  sighted 
a  dog  team  galloping  wildly  to  meet 
them. 

“Going  some!”  observed  the  ex-mar¬ 
shal,  who  was  leading.  “Them  looks 
mighty  like  Thorpe’s  huskies,  too.  Is 
that  Thorpe  lying  on  the  sled  and  flay¬ 
ing  hides  at  every  jump?” 

“No,  it’s  not  Thorpe,”  Outremont 
spoke,  slowing  on  the  gee  pole  while  he 
gazed  calculatingly  under  his  mittened 
hand.  “Thorpe  has  no  fur  fringe  on 
his  parka  hood,  and  this  fellow  has.  I 
can  see  it  flop.  He’s — hold  on,  though! 
It’s  not  a  man.  It’s  a  woman.  By  Jove, 
it’s  Tru!  Get  out  of  the  way,  Cronin. 
There’s  something  wrong.  Get  to  thun¬ 
der  out  of  the  way!” 

He  threw  the  whip  into  his  own 
huskies  and  raced  ahead,  with  the  sur¬ 
prised  Hess  sprinting  after. 

Trudis  saw  them  galloping,  but  she 
was  too  wise  in  the  ways  of  the  land  to 
waste  time  in  stopping  either  team.  She 
simply  swept  a  wide  circle  below  and 
headed  downstream  again,  slackening 
speed  enough  to  let  Gayle  draw  up. 

“It’s  Tivoli  Slavin  and  two  hundred 
more  from  Dawson,”  she  panted  be¬ 
tween  jerks  of  the  rocking  sledge. 
“They’ve  got  Thorpe  tied  to  a  stake,  and 
they’re  going  to  make  him  tell  where 
the  strike  is.”  Outremoht  breathed  an 
execration  and  plied  his  whip  the 
harder  so  that  both  teams  raced  at  top 
speed.  “How’d  they  get  here?”  he 
shouted  across  as  the  sledges  leaped  and 
bucked  to  the  hiss  of  steel-shod  runners. 

“Made  Mayo  Landing  on  the  Pros¬ 
pector  in  the  face  of  the  freeze-up. 
They  had  their  dogs  aboard,  a  hundred 
teams,  and  they  drove  on  up.  When 
they  heard  there  was  no  more  pay 
found,  they  were  mad  clear  through. 
Tivoli  blamed  Thorpe  and  stirred  the 
men  on  the  creek  up.  That  wasn’t  a 
hard  job,  because  Tivoli  brought  plenty 
of  whisky  with  him.  Things  kept  get¬ 
ting  worse  all  afternoon.  Oh,  how  I 
wished  you’d  come,  Gayle.  At  last  they 
rushed  our  cabin  and  dragged  Thorpe 
out  before  he  could  get  to  a  gun.  They 
swear  the  strike  isn’t  on  Duncan,  and 
they  swear  they’ll  make  Thorpe  show 
where  it  is.  How  can  he  show  them  any 
more  than  he  has?  The  fools!  The 
brutes!” 

“Do  you  hear  that,  Cronin?”  Outre¬ 
mont  growled  over  his  shoulder. 

“Sure,”  answered  Hess,  straining  in 
the  rear.  “Mush  like  a  wind  bewitched. 
Yonder’s  the  bunch  on  the  bank  down 
there.” 

The  creek  took  a  bend  above  the 
cabin,  and  across  the  bow  of  the  bend  a 
mass  of  men’s  heads  and  shoulders 
showed  over  the  bank.  Outremont  saw 
where  he  could  save  time  and  promptly 
swung  his  dogs  from  the  ice  across  the 
cut-off.  Trudis  followed  swiftly,  and 
the  ex-marshal  pelted  after.  Huskies 
and  sleds  were  only  two  long,  black 
blurs  against  the  foaming,  swirling  white 
flakes  as  they  bored  through  the  loose, 
untracked  snow.  Their  smoking  trail 
broke  over  the  steep  of  the  high  bench 
ground,  furrowed  the  whole  slope  as 
they  coasted  down  and  brought  up  sud¬ 
denly  at  the  lip  of  the  terrace  bank 
above  the  massed  heads  and  shoulders. 
The  throng  covered  the  creek  ice  from 
shore  to  shore.  Men  crowded  eight  deep 
in  an  unbroken  circle,  chins  on  each 
other’s  shoulders,  peering  toward  the 
center.  “It’s  Thorpe,”  Tru  gasped. 
“He’s  in  there.” 

POR  so  dense  was  the  ring  that  Outre¬ 
mont  and  Hess  could  not  penetrate 
with  the  first  glance  to  its  middle.  But 
as  the  parka-clad  bodies  and  the  shoe- 
packed  legs  shifted  back  step  by  step 
under  the  pressure  of  some  authorita¬ 
tive  person  in  the  center  who  demanded 
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more  room,  those  on  the  terrace  lip 
gazed  into  the  inner  cleared  space. 
There  they  saw  the  broken  half  of  the 
ridge  pole  thrust  into  the  hole  from 
which  they  daily  drew  water.  Lashed 
to  the  pole,  his  hands  and  feet  securely 
tied  and  his  body  stripped  bare  to  the 
waist,  stood  Thorpe.  Beside  him  waited 
Rooney  Ryan  of  Dawson  City  with  a 
big  dog  whip  in  his  hand,  and  the  per¬ 
son  pushing  the  crowd  back  and  loudly 
demanding  more  room  for  Ryan  to  use 
the  whip  was  Tivoli  Slavin. 

So  intent  was  everyone  on  the  grim 
business  that  none  had  seen  the  dog 
teams  sweep  down  to  the  terrace  above 
them.  Tivoli  had  not  noticed  because 
he  had  his  hands  full  with  the  eager, 
surging  crowd.  Rooney  Ryan  was  busy 
watching  Thorpe,  grinning  evilly  as  he 
ran  the  lash  back  and  forth  through  his 
palm,  and  Thorpe  watched  Ryan  with 
eyes  that  blazed. 

“Now,”  Tivoli  yelled  harshly,  “we’re 
givin’  you  one  more  chance.  Are  you 
spittin’  out  that  location,  or  do  we  slash 
it  out  of  you?” 

Gayle  saw  the  flame  grow  in  Thorpe’s 
eyes.  The  boy’s  lips  twitched  with 
rage,  but  he  did  not  speak. 

HIS  silence,  apparently  a  stubborn 
silence,  increased  the  anger  of  the 
bloodthirsty,  half-drunken  horde.  They 
burst  out  in  a  babel  of  yells,  red  jowls 
agape,  eyes  fiercely  alight,  screaming 
their  primitive  wrath. 

“Flay  him!  Flay  him!” 

“Cut  him  to  tatters!” 

“Serve  him  up  in  pieces,  Tivoli!” 
“Yes,  carve  him  a  slice  at  a  time  till 
he  coughs  up!” 

Thorpe’s  limbs  strained  at  the  pack 
lashings  which  bound  them. 

“You  foundered  fools!”  he  cried.  “I 
panned  the  stuff  right  here.  I’ve  told 
you  that  a  thousand  times.  I  wish  to 
thunder  it  had  been  somewhere  else,  and 
then  I  wouldn’t  tell  you.” 

The  circle  surged  again  and  made  as 
if  to  close  in  on  him.  “You  wouldn’t, 
eh?  You  wouldn’t?” 

“No,  you  low-down  Siwashes,  the 
whole  lot  of  you!  You  don’t  know 
where  you’re  at.  You’ve  swilled  Tivoli’s 
whisky  till  you’re  clean  locoed.” 

“Cut  that  out!”  ordered  Tivoli,  whirl¬ 
ing  on  him  viciously. 

“Cut  nothing!”  retorted  Thorpe.  “You 
know  they’re  swilled  pigs,  all  of  them. 
You  swilled  them  to  turn  this  tin-horn 
trick,  and  you  made  them  tie  me,  Tivoli. 
You  daren’t  stand  up  in  this  ring  if  my 
hands  were  free.  You  know  I’d  break 
every  bone  in  your  dirty,  white-livered 
carcass.” 

“Oh!  You  would,  would  you?”  Tivoli 
screeched.  His  face  was  purple  with 
anger.  He  sprang  forward,  snatched 
the  whip  from  Rooney  Ryan  and  slashed 
it  across  Thorpe’s  bare  back. 

The  three  on  the  bank  above  heard 
the  hiss  of  the  lash,  saw  the  bloody 
welt  spring  upon  the  white  skin.  Outre- 
mont’s  pistol  leaped  out  like  a  flash,  but, 
like  a  flash,  Hess  grabbed  the  muzzle  in 
his  mittened  hand. 

“Let  go,  Cronin.  I’ll  kill  the  dog!” 
Outremont  wrenched  and  tugged,  but 
the  ex-marshal  hung  on. 

“Put  up  that  gun,  you  plagued  goat!” 
he  commanded.  “One  shot  into  that 
crazy  mob,  and  it’s  good  day  to  us  and 
to  the  boy.  Savvy?  I  know  mobs. 
Mobs  was  my  business  for  a  mighty 
long  while.  Put  up  that  gun  and 
straighten  out  your  dogs.  Put  it  up 
when  I  tell  you.  Quick!  Dogs  is  the 
dope  this  trip.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do,  Cronin?” 
demanded  Tru,  who  was  quivering  with 
anxiety  and  indignation. 

“Take  Thorpe  out.  Get  a  grip  on 
your  nerves,  Tru. .  We  need  your  help. 
You  leg  it  for  the  cabin  and  grab  a  rifle. 
Stand  by  the  path,  and  when  you  see  us 
coming,  just  stop  the  rest  of  them. 
Splash  the  first  fellow  who  sticks  his 
nose  over  the  bank.  Splash  and  keep 
on  splashing.  You  ain’t  too  shaky,  are 
you?  You  can  shoot  straight  enough?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  Trudis  answered  with  a 
hysterical  laugh  as  she  started  for  the 
cabin,  “straight  enough!  And,”  think¬ 
ing  of  the  bloody  welt  on  Thorpe’s  back, 
“if  they  come  on,  I’ll  shoot  straighter.” 

Even  while  he  gave  Tru  her  direc¬ 
tions,  Hess  had  knotted  round  the  fore 
crossbar  of  Thorpe’s  sledge  one  end  of 
the  heavy  rope  which  they  had  used  to 
lash  Malesich’s  poling  boat. 

“Tie  yours,”  he  ordered,  throwing  the 
other  end  to  Outremont. 

As  Gayle  made  fast,  he  caught  the 


ex-marshal’s  idea.  “But  the  pole,”  he 
objected,  “maybe  the  pole  won’t  budge.” 

“It’s  got  to,”  declared  Cronin.  “It’s 
only  stuck  into  the  gravel.  Come  on,  lie 
down.  Mush!” 

Under  the  merciless  whips  the  teams 
bolted  down  the  bank  in  tremendous 
leaps.  The  crowd  on  the  creek  ice  looked 
up,  startled,  at  the  crackling.  But  they 
had  n&  time  to  comprehend,  nor  had 
they  any  chance  to  fall  away  before  the 
huskies’  mad  rush.  Their  ranks  only 
loosened  a  little,  when  with  the  velocity 
of  express  trains  both  outfits  hit  them. 

The  taut  rope,  skimming  the  snow  be¬ 
tween  Outremont  and  Hess  like  a  giant 
scythe,  mowed  a  gap  in  the  circle.  It 
smote  surprised  fellows  behind  the 
calves  and  across  the  shins  and  flattened 
them  like  cut  corn.  Within  the  central 
space  Tivoli  Slavin,  after  his  cowardly 
blow,  was  just  handing  back  the  lash  to 
Rooney  Ryan  with  a  nod  to  proceed  with 
the  torture  when  the  rope  took  both  in 
the  slack  of  the  knees.  Swinging  his 
own  whip  butt,  Cronin  got  Ryan  behind 
the  ear  as  he  fell.  Gayle  struck  at 
Tivoli,  but  the  lurch  of  the  sledge  made 
him  miss,  and  the  next  instant  the  out¬ 
fits  whizzed  past  on  either  side  of  the 
pole  to  which  Thorpe  was  bound. 

It  would  have  taken  a  soundly  rooted 
tree  the  size  of  the  broken  ridge  pole  to 
withstand  the  weight  and  momentum  of 
that  rush.  The  pole  itself  reared  up 
and  kicked  a  black,  mucky  splash  over 
the  snow  as  it  was  torn  from  the  water 
hole.  Those  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
circle  wavered  a  second  and  ducked 
from  the  falling  pole,  the  scythelike 
rope,  and  flailing  whip  butts.  In  that 
wavering  second  Hess  and  Outremont 
were  through,  Hess  with  a  grip  on 
Thorpe’s  lashings  dragging  the  youth 
and  the  pole  at  the  rear  of  the  sled. 
They  swerved  up  where  the  shore  had  a 
gradual  slope  and,  whipping  violently, 
raced  for  the  cabin. 

So  swift  had  been  their  dash  that 
they  were  clear  of  the  creek  before  the 
fallen  men  had  picked  themselves  up. 
But  now  a  tumult  arose,  and  the  baffled 
throng  rushed  for  the  bank  to  head  them 
off.  Slavin’s  was  the  first  head  to  pop 
up.  Instantly  there  was  a  sharp  crack, 
and  Tru’s  bullet,  striking  four  feet  in 
front  of  him,  splashed  a  bowlful  of  snow 
in  Tivoli’s  eyes.  Tivoli,  half-blinded, 
promptly  disappeared  again,  and  an¬ 
other  bullet  from  Trudis  splashed  the 
spot  where  he  disappeared.  And  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ex-marshal’s  directions 
Tru  kept  on  splashing.  She  scattered 
missiles  all  along  the  bank’s  curve,  rais¬ 
ing  fountainlike  snow  spurts  and  send¬ 
ing  weird  bullet  songs  whining  across 
to  the  opposite  bench  land.  Instead  of 
one  rifle  she  had  brought  out  two.  The 
first  was  emptied  as  the  sledges  passed 
her,  and  she  seized  the  second,  stuck 
butt  down  in  the  snow  at  her  hand. 

“Good  girl!”  yelled  Thorpe,  as  bare¬ 
backed,  snow-smeared,  and  gory,  he  slid 
by,  trussed  tightly  to  the  dragging  pole. 
“Good  girl,  Tru!  Get  ’em  if  they  show 
themselves!” 

To  the  staccato  tune  of  another  fusil¬ 
lade  Trudis  backed  up  the  path  to  the 
cabin.  By  the  time  she  reached  it, 
Thorpe’s  bonds  were  cut,  and  he  was 
lying  with  stiff  legs  upon  the  cabin 
floor.  “Chafe  his  ankles  till  he  can  get 
up,”  Hess  bade  her,  “and  likewise  his 
wrists,  and  tend  to  that  stripe.  Gayle 
and  me’s  got  to  talk  to  them.” 

WITH  fresh  cartridges  hurriedly 
jammed  into  the  rifle  magazines  the 
two  crouched  in  the  doorway,  watching 
the  creek  bank.  But  any  man,  drunk  or 
sober,  has  a  decided  antipathy  to  shov¬ 
ing  up  his  head  where  bullets  have  just 
been  whining  promiscuously.  Outre¬ 
mont  and  Hess  watched  for  minutes  be¬ 
fore  a  head  appeared.  Then  it  was 
Tivoli’s,  wary,  uncertain,  rising  inch  by 
inch.  “Stay  down !”  Cronin  warned  him. 
“Stay  down,  or  we’ll  make  one  of  them 
porous  undershirts  out  of  your  skin.  If 
a  girl  can  coop  the  bunch  of  you  the 
rest  of  us  can  hold  you  for  a  while. 
And  a  word  of  warning,  Tivoli!  Don’t 
try  to  rush  the  cabin.  We  have  three 
Winchesters  and  a  trunkful  of  shells, 
and  we  can  sure  annihilate  you  geezers 
as  fast  as  you  come  up  the  bank!” 

Tivoli’s  head  disappeared,  seeming 
strangely  like  an  otter’s  head  sliding 
down  the  shore.  It  did  not  reappear, 
and  Hess  and  Outremont  kept  vigil 
over  empty  snows. 

“The  stampede’ll  peter  out  now,” 
chuckled  the  ex-marshal.  “And  do  you 
know,  Gayle,  that  we’ve  added  another 
mystery  to  the  long  list  of  the  north? 
Men’ll  talk  and  argue  about  Thorpe’s 
gold  sample  and  the  missing  pay  streak 
for  a  hundred  years  to  come!” 
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my  previous  concepts  of  what  a  war 
story  ought  to  be.  What  I  felt  (and  still 
feel)  was  that  a  little  thrill  was  needed, 
and  it  now  occurred  to  me  that  a  good 
spy  story  or  two  would  be  just  the 
thing.  I  therefore  thanked  the  noncom¬ 
missioned  officer  and,  leaving  the  cita¬ 
del,  wended  my  way  through  the  snow 
to  the  Divisional  Headquarters. 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  headquar¬ 
ters  building  I  found  the  office  of  the 
Colonel  in  command  and,  as  there  was 
no  one  there  to  take  my  card,  I  walked 
in.  The  Colonel,  who  was  a  French 
Canadian  in  khaki,  sat  alone  at  a  large 
flat-top  desk.  I  shall  always  think  of 
him  as  the  Lord  Kitchener  of  Quebec— 
not  because  he  looked  like  Lord  Kitch¬ 
ener,  or  acted  as  I  fancy  Lord  Kitch¬ 
ener  would  act,  but  because  he  seemed 
to  be  trying  to  do  both.  There  was 
something  theatrical  about  his  office, 
about  his  shrewd,  penetrating  glance, 
and  about  his  manner,  which  was,  I 
judged,  intended  to  be  at  once  suave 
and  military. 

As  I  crossed  to  his  desk  he  scruti¬ 
nized  me  closely. 

I  handed  him  my  visiting  card,  on 
which,  below  my  name,  I  had  penciled 
the  name  of  this  paper. 

“I  have  come  up  from  New  York,”  I 
explained,  “to  get  material  for  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  Canadian  war  preparations  for 
Collier’s.” 

The  Colonel  scrutinized  my  card 
with  a  suspicious  air. 

“You  say  you  are  from  New  York?” 
he  said. 

“Yes.” 

“You  say  you  are  from  Collier’s?” 
“Yes.” 

“You  say  you  are  writing  a  story?” 
“Yes.” 

“Ah !  You  say  it  is  about  war  prepa¬ 
rations?” 

“Yes.” 

Something  in  the  way  he  was  looking 
at  me  gave  me  a  curious  sense  of  guilt. 

I  felt  like  an  impostor;  a  German  officer 
with  pockets  full  of  secret  documents. 

If  I  did  not  succeed  in  making  him  be¬ 
lieve  me  innocent,  he  would  call  in  six 
supers,  who  would  march  me  out  between 
them. 

Presently  the  audience  would  hear  a 
shot  from  the  wings.  That  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  I  had  met  my  fate. 

“What  did  you  wish  to  see  me  about?” 
“I  hear  that  several  spies  have  been 
arrested  up  here,”  I  began,  trying  to 
speak  in  a  natural  tone  and  not  to  show 
emotion  when  I  pronounced  the  word 
“spy!”  “I  called  to  see  if  you  would  give 
me  a  little  story  about  it.” 

“What  leads  you  to  suppose  that  we 
have  captured  spies?”  he  demanded,  still 
watching  me  closely. 

“Several  people  have  told  me  so,”  I 
said. 

“You  have  merely  written  Collier’s 
on  this  card,”  he  declared.  “How  can 
I  give  you  any  information  on  the 
strength  of  that?” 

“I  am  not  asking  you  to  tell  me  any 
Government  secrets,”  I  said.  “Every¬ 
one  seems  to  have  heard  these  spy 
stories,  but  I  came  to  you  because  I 
thought  you  might  give  me  the  facts.” 

“In  war  time,”  he  said,  impressively, 
“we  must  be  very  careful.  V ery !  What 
I  may  know  is  one  thing.  What  I  may 
tell  is  another.”  Then,  suddenly,  like 
an  actor  who  has  forgotten  his  lines, 
and  has  been  prompted,  he  added: 
“Where  are  your  credentials?” 

Credentials!  I  recognized  the  suita¬ 
bility  of  the  word  at  once.  It  was  the 
word  for  the  situation.  And  it  was 
suitable  that  I  should  be  without  them. 

I  had  no  credentials.  I  have  never  had 
any.  All  my  life  I  have  gone  about, 
care  free  and  happy,  without  a  single 
credential  to  my  name.  And  nowadays, 
what  with  the  tight-fitting  clothes  and 
the  room  taken  up  by  cigars  and  note¬ 
books,  I  shouldn’t  know  where  to  carry 
a  credential  if  I  did  have  one — for  any¬ 
one  who  frequents  the  theatre  knows 
that  they  are  bulky  things. 

“I  have  no  credentials,”  I  said. 

“Ah!”  he  ejaculated  with  the  air  of 
one  who  has  tricked  his  victim  into  a 
damaging  admission.  “You  come  to  me 
without  credentials.  How  can  you  ex¬ 
pect  me  to  give  you  information?” 

“But,”  I  protested,  “I  do  not  want 
any  information  beyond  what  everyone 
up  here  seems  to  know  already.” 

“That  makes  no  difference,”  he  said, 
sternly.  “I  can  tell  you  nothing.” 

That  ended  our  interview.  If  I  am 
any  judge  of  character,  I  left  him  feel¬ 
ing  that  he  had  been  great  in  the  part. 

Having  learned  by  many  previous  ex¬ 
periences  that  the  best  place  to  go  for 
information  in  a  strange  city  is  to  the 
newspaper  offices,  both  because  the 
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newspaper  men  know  what  is  going  on 
and  because  they  are  obliging,  I  now 
went  around  the  corner  and  called  upon 
the  managing  editor  of  a  Quebec  paper. 

I  had  never  heard  of  him,  nor  he  of 
me.  He  was  busy.  Nevertheless,  he 
dropped  work  long  enough  to  tell  me 
all  there  was  to  know  about  spies — 
which  was  little  enough. 

“For  the  most  part,”  he  said,  “it  has 
been  nonsense.  When  the  first  contin¬ 
gent  was  encamped  at  Valcartier  a 
woman  in  uniform  was  found  among  the 
soldiers.  She  said  she  was  a  writer 
from  some  American  magazine  and  was 
impersonating  a  soldier  with  the  idea 
of  getting  a  story.  They  let  her  go. 
Then  there  was  a  soldier  who  said  he 
was  a  German  reservist  and  asked  to  be 
discharged  on  that  ground.  When  they 
refused  him  a  discharge  he  threatened 
to  blow  his  brains  out,  so  they  locked 
him  up.  They  may  have  him  in  the 
citadel  yet  for  all  I  know. 

“Another  time  there  was  excitement 
about  the  alleged  discovery  of  a  dyna¬ 
mite  cartridge  under  a  railroad  bridge 
not  far  from  the  city  of  Levis,  across 
the  river.  Intelligence  officers  rushed 
over  from  here.  What  they  found  was 
a  can  of  cockroach  powder  with  a  string 
tied  to  it.  Probably  it  had  been  put 
there  as  a  practical  joke. 

“You  remember  when  the  papers  were 
full  of  stories  about  the  concrete  gun 
bases  that  the  Germans  had  prepared 
in  France  in  advance  of"  the  war?  We 
didn’t  want  to  be  out  of  it,  so  we  found 
that  there  was  a  German  who  owned 
a  cement  works  on  the  island  of  Or¬ 
leans,  which  commands  our  harbor.  The 
spy  hunters  arrested  him,  and  there 
have  been  stories  going  around  about 
their  having  discovered  concrete  gun 
bases  there  and  supplies  of  arms.  I 
doubt  if  there  is  anything  in  these 
stories,  for  the  reason  that  the  German 
was  released  and  is  only  required  to 
report  from  time  to  time.  We  didn’t 
print  his  name,  because  he  employed 
counsel  and  said  that  he  would  sue  for 
damages  if  we  mentioned  him.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  this  man  were 
actually  a  German  citizen,  or  even  if 
he  had  but  recently  been  naturalized  a 
Canadian,  there  is  doubt  as  to  whether 
he  could  sue  in  a  Canadian  court  at  the 
present  time.  According  _  to  usage, 
“alien  enemies”  have  no  rights  under 
the  law.  A  decision  to  this  effect  has 
been  rendered  by  a  lower  court,  but 
has  been  appealed. 

Alien  enemies  are,  however,  well 
treated  in  Canada.  They  have  beer 
molested  but  little  and,  unless  under 
actual  suspicion,  have  been  allowed 
comparative  freedom,  being  required 
only  to  register  and  report  at  certain 
intervals.  NoJ  until  recently  have  de¬ 
tention  camps  been  arranged  for  those 
suspected  of  plotting  and  spying,  and 
also  for  those  who  are  in  want. 

When  the  war  broke  out  some  Ger¬ 
mans  and  Austrians  managed  to  leave 
the  country,  and  while  I  was  in  Mon¬ 
treal  a  ticket  agent  was  being  tried  for 
treason — an  offense  punishable  by  death 
— on  the  allegation  that  he  had  assisted 
them  to  get  out  of  Canada.  German 
and  Austrian  workmen  who  did  not 
leave  are  not  permitted  to  depart,  even 
for  the  United  States,  lest  they  go  home 
and  join  their  armies.  Most  of  them 
are  out  of  work,  preference  being  given 
to  Canadian  workmen,  and,  as  alien 
enemies  are  not  supposed  to  be  provided 
for  by  charitable  organizations,  it  has 
become  necessary  to  assemble  them  in 
camps  to  prevent  their  starving. 

It  was  not  so  much  hatred  for  the 
Germans  as  love  for  the  _  British  Em¬ 
pire  that  brought  Canada  into  the  war; 
but  the  war  hate  has  begun  to  grow, 
and  as  Canadians  are  killed  and 
wounded  on  the  fighting  line,  more 
and  more  hate  will  be  engendered. 

It  is  at  once  interesting  and  terrible 
to  see  minds  which  are  normally  trained 
and  balanced  being  warped  by  war  and 
rendered  incapable  of  just  thought 
where  an  enemy  is  concerned. 

One  day,  when  I  was  sitting  in  a 
club  with  a  group  of  university  pro¬ 
fessors,  a  young  business  man  came  in. 
He  had  just  returned  from  Hamburg, 
having  been  there  when  war  was  de¬ 
clared  and  having  remained  there  for 
two  months  afterward.  Some  one  asked 
him  to  tell  of  his  experience. 

“I  haven’t  a  word  of  criticism  as  to 
the  way  I  was  treated  by  the  Germans,” 
he  said.  “They  were  very  kind  to  me. 
I  was  allowed  perfect  freedom.  One 
German  with  whom  I  had  been  friends 


for  a  long  time  came  up  to  me  and 
said:  ‘Look  here;  you  are  a  member  of 
that  vile  race  that  I  detest.  I  do  not 
want  to  know  you  any  more.’  That 
was  the  worst  thing  that  happened  to 
me.  When  I  wanted  to  leave  they  let 
me  go,  and'  I  succeeded  in  getting  a 
check  cashed  for  traveling  expenses.” 

The  professors  listened  in  silence  to 
the  tale.  Clearly  it  was  not  the  kind 
of  story  they  had  expected  or  wished 
to  hear. 

“Heavens,  man!”  exclaimed  one. 
“That  won’t  do.  You  ought  not  to  go 
around  telling  that  sort  of  thing!” 

“But  you  asked  what  happened  to  me 
over  there,”  protested  the  young  man. 

“I  know  it,”  said  the  professor  with 
a  lopsided  smile,  “but  we  didn’t  know 
what  you  were  going  to  say.” 

When  the  young  man  had  gone  the 
same  professor  tried  to  explain  away 
the  story. 

“He  represented  important  interests 
over  there,”  said  he,  “and  the  Germans 
treated  him  well  because  they  wished  to 
retain  his  friendship  for  business  rea¬ 
sons.  You  may  be  sure  that  is  it.” 

All  the  professors  seemed  to  feel  cha¬ 
grined  at  having,  even  momentarily, 
been  tricked  into  thinking  well  of  Ger¬ 
mans.  Instead  of  planting  good  will  in 
their  hearts,  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
story  seemed  to  be  only  to  make  them 
feel  the  necessity  of  hating  harder. 
One  of  them  started  talking  about  the 
“Huns,”  and  the  conversation  presently 
drifted  to  the  subject  of  atrocities.  It  is 
my  impression  that  every  man  present 
believed  in  the  stories  of  German  brutal¬ 
ity  which  were  so  widely  circulated  two 
or  three  months  ago,  but  of  which  it 
has  been  so  difficult  to  get  substantial 
evidence.  When  I  said  I  thought  atroc¬ 
ity  stories  had  been  multiplied  and  ex¬ 
aggerated,  one  professor  replied  that  he 
had  heard  of  a  letter  received  by  a 
Canadian  gentleman  from  Sir  William 
Osier,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  at 
Oxford,  wherein  Sir  William  told  of 
some  thirty  cases  in  which  the  victims 
of  wanton  cruelty  on  the  part  of  Ger¬ 
man  soldiers  had  come  under  his  per¬ 
sonal  observation. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  because  of  Sir 
William  Osier’s  standing,  and  because 
he  is  well  known  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  having  been  a  professor 
at  McGill  and  at  Johns  Hopkins,  such 
a  letter  in  his  handwriting  would  make 
an  important  piece  of  evidence.  I  asked 
if  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  see 
it  and  quote  from  it  in  this  article,  and 
the  professor  set  out,  very  obligingly 
and  with  great  enthusiasm,  to  get  it 
for  me.  However,  I  never  saw  the  let¬ 
ter.  Neither  did  the  professor.  Neither 
did  the  gentleman  who  was  supposed 
to  have  received  it.  In  short,  as  nearly 
as  we  could  find  out,  there  was  no  such 
letter  in  existence. 

War  may  produce  heroism,  but  it  also 
produces  senseless  hate;  hate  which 
runs  through  a  land  like  some  poisonous 
disease,  caught  by  the  ignorant  and  the 
intellectual  alike.  Emperors  call  one 
another  liars;  the  scientists  of  one  race 
disparage  those  of  another  whom  but 
lately  they  admired;  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy  ejects  the  innocent  and  tuneful 
Humperdinck  because  he  is  a  German ; 
the  masses  are  taught  to  take  guns  and 
set  forth  to  kill  and  be  killed — and  all 
over  something  that  neither  they  nor 
the  rest  of  us  clearly  understand. 
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Big-Minded  Dr.  Falconer 

IN  the  face  of  all  this  madness,  hor¬ 
ror,  and  devastation,  and  of  all  this 
hate  with  which  the  world  is  being  poi¬ 
soned,  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  of  such 
an  instance  of  intellectual  liberality  as 
was  shown  recently  by  Dr.  R.  A.  Fal¬ 
coner,  president  of  Toronto  University, 
with  regard  to  five  German  professors 
who  have  been  on  the  staff  of  that 
institution. 

Rumors  that  these  professors  had 
been  manifesting  anti-British  feeling 
created  popular  clamor  for  their  sum¬ 
mary  removal,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  university 
favored  such  action.  The  final  right  to 
dismiss  is,  however,  vested  in  the  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Dr.  Falconer  made  it  plain 
that  the  only  way  in  which  the  pro¬ 
fessors  might  be  dismissed  was  by  pre¬ 
viously  dismissing  him.  It  is  reported 
that  this  stand  caused  much  friction 
and  resulted  in  the  resignation  of  at 
least  one  member  of  the  board.  The 
professors,  nevertheless,  received  fair 
play.  They  have  been  given  leave  of 
absence,  with  pay,  until  such  time  as 
they  can  be  otherwise  provided  for— 
perhaps  by  exchange  with  an  Ameri¬ 
can  university. 
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COLLIER’S  FOR  J 

From  the  standpoint  of  our  relations 
with  Canada,  there  is  a  bright  side  to 
the  war.  The  Canadians  are  aware  of 
the  general  color  of  Ajnerican  “neu¬ 
trality”;  they  know  that  popular  opin¬ 
ion  in  the  United  States  favors  the 
Allies.  They  know  that,  whatever  may 
be  our  attitude  as  a  nation,  we  regard 
with  horror  the  violation  of  Belgium 
and  that  most  of  us  believe  that  Prus¬ 
sian  militarism  brought  on  war.  Also, 
they  feel  that  the  ties  of  blood  and  of 
kindred  ideals — especially  the  ideal  of 
democracy,  which  is  no  less  strong  in 
Canada  than  in  the  United  States — bind 
us  to  them.  Never,  I  think,  has  the 
“entente”  between  the  two  countries 
been  so  strong. 

“The  Americans  can  have  anything 
they  want  up  here,”  one  distinguished 
Canadian  said  to  me.  “If  they  should 
come  again  looking  for  free  trade,  they 
won’t  be  refused.”  Thus,  in  the  midst 
of  war,  Canada  found  time  to  pause  on 
Christmas  Day  and  celebrate  the  hun¬ 
dredth  year  of  peace  with  the  United 
States,  and  the  celebration  was  a  very 
real  one  and  very  deeply  felt. 

Two  nations  between  which  there 
was  not  sincere  amity  and  understand¬ 
ing  might  celebrate  one  hundred  years 
of  peace,  but  the  best  part  of  this  peace 
celebration  is  the  sincere  good  will  be¬ 
hind  it.  Canadians  used  to  have  an 
idea  that  Americans  were  sitting  up  at 
night  trying  to  devise  schemes  for  the 
annexation  of  Canada — a  thing  of  which 
but  few  Americans  ever  dreamed — but 
that  ghost  seems  to  be  laid.  To-day,  I 
think,  Canada  really  comprehends  us, 
and  of  all  relations  between  nations, 
mutual  comprehension  seems  to  be  the 
rarest. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that 
the  British  should  not  wish  to  see  us 
drawn  into  the  war  on  their  side.  No 
nation,  fighting  for  her  life,  could  cast 
out  selfishness  to  that  extent.  When 
one  of  our  war  vessels  in  Turkish 
waters  was  not  heard  from  for  some 
days,  and  apprehension  was  felt  here 
for  her  welfare,  I  overheard  remarks 
in  Canada  indicating  a  hope  that  “the 
States  would  be  piling  in  to  help  us 
pretty  soon.”  But,  for  the  most  part,  the 
Canadian  attitude,  as  expressed  by  the 
people  and  the  press,  is  one  of  con¬ 
gratulation  toward  us,  and  they  believe, 
as  we  do,  that  when  the  day  of  settle¬ 
ment  arrives  our  time  of  usefulness  will 
come.  No  better  example  of  the  genuine- 

General  Sir 

*  Concluded 

while  he  is  a  dogged  man  who  can  with 
infinite  patience  and  confidence  pursue 
his  plan,  sure  that  when  the  moment 
comes  and  not  before  he  will  be  able  to 
strike  with  decisive  effect,  he  has  the 
knack  of  surrounding  himself  with  a 
staff  of  first-rate  ability,  and  his  un¬ 
swerving  loyalty  and  generosity  to  all 
who  serve  him,  not  less  than  his  unfail¬ 
ing  geniality  and  high  spirits,  endear 
him  to  all  who  know  him. 

A  Master  of  Retreat 

I  HAVE  just  returned  from  France, 
where  I  have  visited  the  Compiegne- 
Soissons  battle  fields;  and  wherever  I 
went  I  heard  expressed  on  all  sides  the 
highest  admiration  for  Sir  John  French 
— for  his  splendid  spirit  in  cooperating 
so  closely  with  General  Joffre  and  sub¬ 
ordinating  himself  to  the  general  strate¬ 
gical  plan. 

Somebody  once,  at  a  London  dinner 
while  proposing  his  health,  said  French 
was  “the  incomparable  Ney”  of  the 
British  army.  That  was  after  the  Boer 
War  when  he  had  again  and  again 
proved  his  skill  as  a  leader  of  cavalry; 
but  it  is  not  every  colonel  that  makes  a 
good  general,  or  a  good  general  a 
supreme  commander  in  the  field.  French 
has  not  only  been  a  brilliant  leader  of 
cavalry,  but  has  proved  himself  to  be  a 
general  of  no  mean  order.  In  fact  the 
war  has  produced  the  man. 

French  in  South  Africa  went  his  way 
regardless  of  praise — he  was  rarely 
mentioned  in  despatches;  his  opera¬ 
tions  were  too  swift  and  secret  for  the 
war  correspondent  to  get  alongside 
and  it  was  not  till  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  that  people  began  to  reflect 
that  no  one  had  anything  to  say  against 
French. 

Silent,  good-tempered,  and  alert,  there 
he  was,  ready  to  do  his  duty  if  called 
upon,  but  refusing  to  press  his  claims  at 
all;  he  stands  in  the  minds  of  English¬ 
men  as  a  type  of  man  on  whom  they  can 
rely  in  moments  of  emergency — solid, 
steadfast,  and  capable. 

When  history  comes  to  be  written  we 
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ness  of  Canadian  good  will  for  us  could 
be  asked  than  was  shown  in  the  press 
comments  which  followed  a  recent  state¬ 
ment  of  Professor  William  Howard 
Taft,  to  the  effect  that  our  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  would  not  be  operative  for  the 
protection  of  Canada  against  invasion. 

Had  a  critical  spirit  toward  us  ex¬ 
isted  in  Canada  such  a  statement  by  our 
ex-President  would  have  been  seized 
upon,  quite  regardless  of  its  merits,  as 
an  excuse  for  newspaper  attacks,  for 
nations  can  be  as  nasty  as  the  meanest 
individuals.  Had  Canada  been  less  cer¬ 
tain  of  our  friendship,  she  would  have 
accused  us  of  sidestepping,  although  the 
view  taken  by  Professor  Taft  had  been 
previously  expressed  by  Professor  Ste¬ 
phen  Leacock  of  Montreal,  when,  in  the 
“University  Magazine,”  he  wrote:  “We 
are  about  as  much  protected  by  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  James  Monroe  as  we  are  by  that 
of  Buffalo  Bill.” 

But  the  fact  that  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  does  not  compel  us  to  take  up  arms 
for  the  protection  of  Canada  is  not  the 
point  I  started  to  make.  What  I  wished 
to  bring  out  was  that  such  a  statement, 
made  at  this  time,  would  have  been  mis¬ 
construed  in  Canada  if  Canada  were 
less  friendly  to  us. 

“We  have  held,”  said  the  Montreal 
“Star,”  in  commenting  upon  Professor 
Taft’s  pronouncement,  “that  it  would  be 
a  piece  of  impertinence  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  nation- — no  matter  how  friendly  it 
might  be — to  incorporate  in  its  public 
policy  a  ‘doctrine’  by  which  it  is  bound 
to  take  ‘little  Canada’  under  its  wing 
without  asking  any  return  on  the  part 
of  Canada.  That  would  be  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  thing  from  an  offensive  and  de¬ 
fensive  alliance  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States — something  for  which 
much  might  be  said.” 

In  her  comprehension  of  us  Canada 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  comprehend — or, 
at  all  events,  to  believe  she  comprehends 
— one  thing  which  we  do  not  compre¬ 
hend  about  ourselves  in  our  relation  to 
the  war.  Canada  feels  that,  as  one  of 
the  Allies,  she  is  helping  to  fight  a  bat¬ 
tle  for  us. 

“Suppose,”  a  Canadian  said  to  me, 
“that  Germany  should  win.  Then  sup¬ 
pose  that,  for  her  ‘place  in  the  sun,’  she 
should  take  Canada.  Now  I  ask  you, 
could  you  Americans  continue  to  leave 
your  frontier  unfortified?” 

I  shall  not  say  what  I  answered,  for 
it  might  not  sound  neutral. 

John  French 
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shall  know  all  the  early  blunders  of  the 
war.  The  French  false  opening  by  raid¬ 
ing  Alsace  and  Lorraine — how  the  Bel¬ 
gians  said  they  could  withstand  the  tor¬ 
rent  for  so  long  but  must  be  relieved  by 
such  and  such  a  date— how  the  French 
were  not  ready  and  were  not  able  to 
keep  the  appointment — what  time  the 
Belgians  were  being  cut  to  pieces — how 
“the  contemptible  little  British  army” 
was  hurled  across  the  Channel  under 
French,  and  took  a  hand  as  they 
alighted  from  the  footboards  of  the 
panting  troop  trains. 

General  French  must  have  known 
that  it  was  not  military  strategy  which 
took  him  to  Mons— but  sheer  humanity. 
The  story  of  that  retreat  will  stand  out 
in  the  pages  of  history  blazoned  with 
brilliant  deeds.  The  Spartans  at  Ther¬ 
mopylae  and  Sir  John  Moore  at  Corunna 
made  great  retreats,  but  I  believe  for 
coolness,  order,  and  precision,  Sir  John 
French’s  retreat  from  Mons  will  stand 
beside  either. 

Von  Moltke  always  shook  his  head 
with  perfect  seriousness  when  praised 
as  a  general :  “Ah !  I  never  had  to  re¬ 
treat;  that  is  the  true  test  of  general¬ 
ship.”  And  when  you  come  to  think  of 
it,  it  must  be  so. 

Our  soldiers  fought  all  day — seemed 
to  drive  the  enemy  back  and  then  re¬ 
tired.  They  naturally  wanted  to  know 
why,  and  if  they  had  not  had  complete 
confidence  in  their  leader,  would  have 
lost  heart. 

Again  and  again  the  cavalry  had  to 
wheel  round  and  fight  rear-guard  ac¬ 
tions — for  it  is  so  fatally  easy  for  a 
quick  walk  to  become  a  run — for  a  re¬ 
treat  to  become  a  rout.  “Keep  them  on 
the  run”  is  a  commonplace  of  warfare. 
The  difficulty  is  to  set  the  pace  and  find 
where  you  can  stop.  This  General 
French  did.  He  led  them  nearly  to  the 
walls  of  Paris  and  then  suddenly  the 
Germans  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  retreat  was  not  so  successful  as  they 
had  hoped.  Indeed,  in  the  words  of 
(Chatham,  “They  had  done  nothing  and 
jsuffered  much.”  And  that  was  due  to 
Sir  John  French. 
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you,”  she  said.  “You’re  Miss  Streeter 
— if  it  still  is  Miss  Streeter.” 

Lucia  blushed. 

“Yes,  it  still  is — for  the  present,”  she 
said. 

“Won’t  you  sit  down?”  Barbara  said. 
“Or  would  you  rather  come  inside?  It 
was  so  nice  of  you  to  wait  for  me.  I 
expect  sister  Anita  must  be  having  one 
of  her  bad  days  or  you  would  be  with 
her.” 

Lucia  sank  into  a  rocking  chair. 

“I  saw  her  just  a  minute,  but  she 
wanted  to  speak  privately  to  Stephen — 
to  Mr.  Thornton,”  Lucia  said. 

“I  didn’t  know  he  was  here;  he 
doesn’t  often  run  down  from  Rich¬ 
mond,”  Barbara  remarked.  “I  reckon  I 
haven’t  seen  him  six  times  in  the  six 
years  I’ve  been  back.” 

“But  have  you  not  been  told?”  Lucia 
asked.  “He’s  leaving  Richmond  and 
coming  to  practice  law  in  Charlottes¬ 
ville.  He  and  his  partner  have  dis¬ 
solved  their  partnership.” 

Barbara  remembered  to  have  heard 
that  Thornton  and  his  partner  had  not 
got  on  well.  Thornton  had  a  passion 
for  pure  justice.  Of  late  years  he  had 
learned  to  grasp  the  special  genius  of 
a  person  or  a  situation,  regarding  it 
with  illuminating  clearness,  and  thus 
was  eminently  fitted  to  live  a  life  out¬ 
side  self.  But  that  particular  gift  did 
not  square  always  with  judicial  de¬ 
cisions  in  his  favor.  Too  often  he  sided 
with  the  underdog,  and  refused  cases 
which  would  mean  money  and  a  bad 
flavor  upon  his  moral  palate.  This  point 
of  view  did  not  jibe  with  that  of  his 
partner,  a  man  who  used  self-interest 
as  the  source  of  many  workable  and 
profitable  illusions. 

“Mr.  Thornton’s  so  splendidly  honest. 
One  admires  it  in  him,”  Lucia  said 
warmly. 

Barbara  remembered  having  heard 
that  Lucia’s  grandfather  had  served  in 
the  penitentiary  for  some  felony,  and 
that  his  conviction  had  been  just.  If 
his  granddaughter  thought  so  she 
would  appreciate  all  the  more  Thorn¬ 
ton’s  record.  Sissy  appeared  with  a  tea 
tray,  and  at  the  sight  of  it  the  two 
women  insensibly  relaxed,  abandoning  a 
little  of  the  reserve  natural  to  their 
slight  acquaintance  and  their  ten  years’ 
absence  from  each  other. 

“I  am  glad  to  see  tea,”  Lucia  said. 
“We  walked  over  from  the  Rutland 
place.  Father  and  I  have  rented  it  for 
a  time.  He  hates  hotels.” 

“Do  you  think  this  place  has  changed 
very  much?”  Barbara  asked,  taking  her 
place  before  the  tray. 

“Oh,  no;  cream  and  sugar,  please;  no, 
every  tree  and  every  person  looks  the 
same.  You  don’t  appear  a  day  older 
than  you  did  ten  years  ago,  Mrs. 
Rhodes.” 

“I  feel  a  century  older,”  Barbara 
said,  handing  Lucia  her  tea.  “If  I’d 
been  all  over  the  world,  as  you  have, 
perhaps  the  time  would  have  gone 
quickly.” 

“You’ve  been  through  so  much,”  said 
Lucia. 

Her  svmpathy  was  rather  perfunc¬ 
tory.  Her  mind  was  on  pleasant  things, 
and  she  did  not  care  to  think  of  loss. 

“Mr.  Hare  wrote  you  that  I  still  have 
Bayonne?”  she  added.  “I  wish  I’d 
brought  him  down  with  me.  I’m  going 
to  ride  a  lot.  Stephen  is  taking  a  vaca¬ 
tion,  and  we’ll  ride  together.” 

BARBARA’S  ear  was  quick  to  detect 
vocal  shades,  and  it  seemed  to  hear 
that  there  was  a  shade  of  proprietor¬ 
ship  in  Lucia’s  tone.  Involuntarily  she 
looked  a  question. 

“Yes,”  Lucia  answered,  “we  are  en¬ 
gaged,  Stephen  and  I.  Father  and  I 
were  a  lot  in  Richmond  this  winter;  in¬ 
deed,  we’ve  been  there  off  and  on  for 
ten  years.” 

“I  am  glad,”  Barbara  said,  holding 
out  her  hand. 

She  always  welcomed  a  romance,  for 
she  had  known  so  few,  even  as  a  spec¬ 
tator.  Her  eyes  and  voice  kindled  with 
a  sympathy  which  moved  Lucia. 

“It’s  awfully  good  of  you;  I  believe 
you  are  glad,  and  I  want  the  people  he’s 
known  all  his  life  to  like  me,”  Lucia  re¬ 
plied. 

“I  only  wonder  it  didn’t  happen  long 
ago,”  Barbara  said. 

“Stephen’s  been  so  absorbed  in  his 
work.  He  says  he  always  wanted  to 
have  something  to  offer  his  sweetheart 
before  he  let  himself  fall  in  love.” 

“Still,  I  don’t  see  how  he  could  wait 
so  long,”  said  Barbara  prettily. 


“I  don’t  mind  telling  you,”  confessed 
Lucia,  “that  I’ve  been  more  or  less  in 
love  with  Stephen  ever  since  I  first  saw 
him,  though,  of  course,  I  wouldn’t  let 
myself  think  so.  I  like  big  brown  men. 
He’s  so  strong,  too.  But,  after  all, 
we’ve  wasted  ten  years.” 

“I  sometimes  think,”  mused  Barbara, 
“that  if  anything  ever  happened  that 
interested  me  I’d  pretend  that  it  had 
been  happening  a  long,  long  time,  so  as 
to  make  up  for  all  the  empty  years 
before.” 

Then  she  colored;  she  was  afraid  that 
Lucia  might  guess  that  she  was  think¬ 
ing  of  love.  For  Barbara’s  shy  girlish¬ 
ness  had  long  since  passed.  She  longed 
for  love  now  as  frankly  as  she  had 
longed  for  freedom  ten  years  before; 
or,  rather,  the  freedom  she  now  wanted 
was  to  take  the  form  of  thralldom  to 
some  love.  She  was  not  pretty,  but  she 
was  at  least  as  good-looking  as  Lucia 
Streeter — as  plenty  of  girls  without 
Lucia  Streeter’s  wealth,  who  won  lovers. 
The  world  was  crowded  with  men;  and 
she,  still  young  and  infinitely  fuller  of 
vitality  and  sweetness  and  ardent  sus¬ 
ceptibilities  than  she  had  been  ten  years 
before — she  was  passed  by. 

THERE  was  no  one  to  love  her  and  no 
one  she  could  love  unrestrainedly  ex¬ 
cept  Bobby,  and  Bobby  was  not  enough. 
Barbara  recognized  in  herself  a  great  gift 
for  motherhood,  but  motherhood  should 
be  the  crown  of  love  between  lovers, 
husband  and  wife.  It  was  not  fair  that 
her  feeling  of  motherhood  should  be 
poured  on  her  pupils  and  Bobby,  that 
her  love  should  be  all  of  the  giving 
kind.  She  was  so  full  of  life  and  so  full 
of  wants  that  she  ought  to  receive.  Yet 
no  one  considered  her  a  vessel  for  love. 
Her  romantic  pupils  repeated  the  story 
of  her  brief  marriage  and  its  tragic 
ending,  and  would  have  been  deeply  re¬ 
gretful  if  she  had  disappointed  their 
sentimental  expectations  by  taking  an¬ 
other  husband.  The  young  men  in 
Charlottesville  —  for  all  people  there 
were  not  middle-aged — looked  on  her  as 
a  perpetual  schoolmistress.  Her  world 
considered  that  she  had  had  her 
romance. 

Speculation  had  been  going  through 
Lucia’s  head,  for  presently  she  said: 

“By  the  way,  a  common  friend  of 
ours  will  be  here  soon — Dr.  Hare.  He’s 
coming  after  his  mother.  Now  that  his 
father  is  gone,  he  thinks  this  is  no  place 
for  her.” 

“I  wonder  how  she  will  bear  trans¬ 
planting,  poor  woman,”  Barbara  said. 
“In  the  last  few  years  I  am  beginning 
to  understand  something  of  how  elderly 
people  feel,  and  I  really  think  they  pre¬ 
fer  old  friends  in  a  familiar  place  to 
their  own  children  in  a  foreign  place.” 

“Perhaps,”  Lucia  said  indifferently. 
“My  father  is  the  sort  of  person  who 
isn’t  in  his  child’s  power.  His  child 
follows  him,  and  not  he  his  child,  and 
I’m  very  glad  of  it,  for  if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  his  business  interests  I’d  never  have 
met  Stephen.” 

Always  her  words  came  back  to  Ste¬ 
phen,  Barbara  thought. 

“Leonard  Hare  was  so  nice  to  me  just 
after  my — my  loss,”  Barbara  said.  “For 
a  long  time  he  wrote  me  every  week, 
but  I  am  afraid  my  answers  were  dull, 
and  we  both  were  busy.  At  any  rate, 
the  correspondence  dwindled.  I  didn’t 
see  him  upon  the  two  occasions  he  was 
back  here,  visiting  his  kin,  for  one  time 
I  had  sister  Anita  in  a  sanitarium  and 
the  other  time  I  was  ill.” 

“Oh,  you’ll  soon  pick  up  the  friend¬ 
ship  where  you  dropped  it,”  Lucia  said 
comfortably.  “He’s  a  splendid  surgeon. 
Maybe  he  can  do  something  for  your 
sister-in-law.” 

“I’m  afraid  not.  Sister  Anita  will 
never  be  well  again,”  Barbara  returned. 

“Stephen  says  you’ve  been  a  perfect 
saint  about  taking  care  of  her.” 

“Who  speaks  of  Stephen?”  said  Thorn¬ 
ton,  coming  out  of  the  doorway  frorr 
the  dark  hall  and  blinking  down  upon 
them.  “How  do  you  do,  Barbara?  Time 
writes  no  wrinkles  on  your  azure  brow.” 

Barbara  gave  him  her  hand,  looking 
at  him  with  a  certain  grave  curiosity. 
Love  had  evidently  exalted  Lucia 
Streeter,  given  her  a  confidingness,  a 
sympathy,  an  air  of  emotional  safety 
that  she  had  not  had  before.  What  had 
love  done  for  Stephen?  So  far  as  Bar¬ 
bara  could  see,  it  had  not  changed  him. 
There  was,  she  thought,  a  kind  of  big 
Gothic  grace  about  him.  He  looked 
vivid,  masterful,  interested,  and  he  had 
always  looked  that,  even  when  he  had 
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resulting  in  remarkably  clear  impressions 
of  type  and  illustrations.  What  a  satis¬ 
faction  to  own  the  new MerriamWebster 
in  a  form  so  light  and  so  convenient  to 
use!  This  edition  is  one  half  the  thickness 
and  weight  of  the  regular  edition.  Size 
12% in.  x 9x4 in. x 2x4 in.  WeightlYz  lbs. 


Regular-Paper  Edition  » — > 

Printed  on  strong  book  paper  of  the 
highest  quality.  Size  12%  in.  x  9%  x  5  % 
in.  Weight  16  lbs.  Both  Editions  are 
printed  from  the  same  plates  and  indexed. 


Over  400,000  Vocabulary  Terms,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition,  12,000  Biographical  Names,  nearly  30,000 
Geographical  Subjects, besides  thousands  of  other  Refer¬ 
ences.  Nearly  3,000  Pages.  Over  6,000  Illustrations. 

The  only  dictionary  with  the  New  Divided  Page, 
characterized  as  “A  Stroke  of  Genius.” 


“To  have  this  work  in  the  home  is 
like  sending  the  whole  family  to  college.” 


TO  THOSE  WHO  RESPOND  AT  ONCE  we  will  send  a  copy  of  “Dictionary  Wrinkles*’  contain¬ 
ing  an  amusing  “Test  in  Pronunciation”  (with  Key)  entitled  “The  Americanization  of  Carver”,  and  also  a 
“Red  Facsimile  Booklet”  of  interesting  questions  with  references  to  their  answers. 


THE  ATLAS 

is  the  1915  “New  Reference  Atlas  of  the  World,”  con¬ 
taining  nearly  200  pages,  with  128  pages  of  maps  beauti¬ 
fully  printed  in  colors  with  marginal  reference  indexes, 
besides  illustrated  description  of  PANAMA  CANAL,  all 
handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth,  size  10%  x  13%.  Mail 
this  coupon  at  once  to 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Publishers  of  GENUINE  Webster  Dictionaries 
for  over  70  Years 


Home  Office  (Coupon.) 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Please  send  me,  free  of  all  obligation  or  expense,  a  ‘opy 
of  “Test  in  Pronunciation,”  also  “Red  Facsimile  Booklet,” 
with  specimen  pages  of  India  and  regular  paper  and  special 
terms  on  your  Collier’s  Weekly  free  Atlas  offer  on  the 
“Webster’s  NEW  International  Dictionary.” 

Name . 


Address 


Own  Your  Business — Make  Two  Profits 

Be  our  agent— receiving  agent’s  commission  and  also  earning  substantial  income  with 
Ten  Pinnet,  new  and  fascinating  automatic  bowling  alley.  More  fun  than  old-fashioned 
bowling.  Everybody  wants  to  play.  Valuable  premiums  to  in¬ 
crease  the  interest  of  bowlers.  Alleys  38  to  50  feet  long.  Can  be 
set  up  in  a  half-day.  No  pin-boys.  Only  attendant  needed  is  marl 
to  take  in  money.  Write  today  for  agent’s  proposition  and  letters* 
showing  what  others  have  earned  on  small  investment. 

THE  TEN-PINNET  COMPANY,  4  Van  Buren  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


EITHS  PLAN 
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SHORT  STORIES 


|_I  AVING  in  1904  sold  Keith’s  Magazine,  founded  by  me, 
1  1  ten  of  the  best  recent  examples  of  bungalows  and 
houses  will  appear  monthly  in  SHORT  STORIES  Maga¬ 
zine  (newsstands  15c.)  and  $1.00  for  six  issues  gives  you 
60  practical  plans,  60  short  stories,  six  complete  novels  by 
high-class  popular  authors  and  your  choice  of  any  of 
my  new  $1.00  cloth  bound  plan  books  listed  below: 

124  cstg.  $2500  to  $3000  $1.00 


172  Cottages  &  Bungalows  $1.00 
140  cstg.  $500  to  $2000  1.00 

138  “  $2000  to  $2500  1.00 


121 

123 


$3000  to  $4000 
$4000  and  up 


1.00 

1.00 


WALTER  J.  KEITH,  Archt. 

Suite  843,  11  W.  32nd  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Write  for  our 
big  Intro¬ 
ductory  Of¬ 
fer  on  the 
latest  sci- 
entific 
hearing  in-  , 

strument,  the  _ 

perfected  1914  Model 

New  8-Tone  Mears  Ear  Phone 

EIGHT  times  as  efficient,  EIGHT  time3  as  powerful, 
EIGHT  times  as  convenient,  EIGHT  times  as  helpful  as  our  for¬ 
mer  One-Tone  model,  and  with  double  the  efficiency  of  our  well 
known  4-tone.  Eight  different  sound  adjustments,  instantly 
changed  by  a  touch  of  the  finger. 

»r»  •  n  1  Sold  only  direct  from  our  New  Yorfe  office 
rrC0  A  rial  on  trial  at  our  expense.  Test  it  for  16 
days.  It  costs  nothing  if  you  do  not  want  to  keep  it.  Easy 
mbnthlv  navments  if  you  wish,  at  the  lowest  net  laboratory  pr-co 
toyou  Send  for  this nrfer and  the  Meara Booklet-FftEF.. 

MearsEar  Phone  Co..  Dept.  2361  4o  West  34th  Street.  New  York 


EMERGENCY  LEGISLATION 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Spanish-American  War,  Congress 
has  passed  an  emergency  revenue  bill  to  meet  a  threatened 
deficit.  This  law,  popularly  known  as  the  War  I  ax  Law, 
levies  taxes  on  wines  and  liquors  of  various  kinds;  tobacco  in 
its  various  forms;  on  bankers,  brokers,  pawnbrokers,  com¬ 
mercial  brokers,  custom-house  brokers,  proprietors  of  theatres,  circuses  and  other 
places  of  amusement;  and  on  various  toilet  articles  and  chewing  gum.  A  copy 
of  this  law  will  be  sent,  free  of  charge,  to  all  those  who  will  write  to  Collier’s 
Washington  Bureau,  901  Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  but  requests 
must  be  received  prior  to  January  JOth. 
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WONDERFUL  as  is  its  rec¬ 
ord  of  triumphs,  MAZDA 
Service  strives  toward  even  high¬ 
er  accomplishment  in  electric 
lighting. 

For  the  mission  of  MAZDA 
Service  is  to  develop  not  merely 
a  better  lamp,  but  the  best  il- 
luminant  that  mankind  can  de¬ 
vise.  For  this,  a  corps  of  scien¬ 
tific  pioneers  in  our  Research 
Laboratories  at  Schenectady 
delves  unceasingly  into  the  hid¬ 
den  ways  of  science — exploring 
the  whole  world  for  new  mate¬ 
rials,  new  methods,  new  thoughts 
and  supplying  the  results  of  this 


search  to  the  makers  of  MAZDA 
lamps  so  that  they  may  bring 
the  perfect  light  always  a  little 
closer. 

For  this,  too,  thro’  all  the 
years  to  come,  MAZDA  Ser¬ 
vice  will  go  on  and  on,  ever 
seeking  to  improve  the  lamps  of 
tomorrow  as  it  has  improved  the 
lamps  of  yesterday.  And  thus  as 
the  mark  MAZDA  etched  on  a 
lamp  means  to  you  the  best  lamp 
of  today,  so  to  your  children’s 
children,  MAZDA  will  mark 
the  lamp  that  sums  up  in  their 
day  all  this  endless  search  for 
the  perfect  light. 


Brightening  the  Lives 
of  your 

Children’s  Children 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


4616 


Not  the  name  of  a  thing  but  the  mark  of  a  Service' 


POULTRY  & 
GARDEN 


POULTRY  & 
GARDEN 


Everything  for  the  Garden 


is  the  title  of  our  1915  catalogue— the  most  beautiful  and  complete  horticultural 
publication  of  the  day — really  a  book  of  204  pages,  18  colored  plates  and  1000 
•  photo  engravings,  showing  actual  results  without  exaggeration.  It  is  a  mine  of 
information  of  everything  in  Gardening,  either  for  pleasure  or  profit,  and  em¬ 
bodies  the  results  of  over  sixty-eight  years  of  practical  experience.  To  give  this 
catalogue  the  largest  possible  distribution  we  make  the  following  liberal  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 
Counts  As  Cash 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  advertisement  was  seen  and  who  encloses  Ten 
Cents  we  will  mail  the  catalogue 

And  Also  Send  Free  of  Charge 

Our  Famous  50-Cent  “HENDERSON”  COLLECTION  OF  SEEDS 

containing  one  packet  each  of  Ponderosa  Tomato,  Big  Boston  Lettuce, White  Tipped  Scarlet 
Radish,  Henderson’s  Invincible  Asters,  Mammoth  Butterfly  Pansies  and  Eckford  Giant 
Flowering  Sweet  Peas,  ill  a  coupon  envelope,  which,  when  emptied  and  returned,  will  be  accepted  as 
a  ‘25-cent  cash  payment  on  any  order  amounting  to  $1.00  and  upward.  With  the  Henderson  Collection 
will  be  sent  complete  cultural  directions  together  with  the  Henderson  Garden  Plans. 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 


35  &  37 
CORTLANDT  ST. 
N  ew  York  City 


Making  Poultry  Pay  Big 

You  can  ! — get  our  100-page  free  data-book — juBt  off  the  press — chock  full  of  the 
very  information  you  need.  Tells  how  to  raise  stock  of  exceptional  vitality. 
Strength  and  size — how  to  market  hens — HOW  TO  GET  100$  HATCHES. 

FARMERS  AND  FANCIERS  NEED  THIS  BOOK-IT'S  FREE 

Gives  the  experience  of  large,  well-known  breeders,  state  and  government  ex¬ 
perimental  stations — real  poultry-keeping  secrete,  knowledge  that’s  invaluable 
to  every  one  interested  in  poultry.  Also  contains  pictures  of  30  poultry  houses 
—tells  how  to  build.  Describes  America’s  greatest  line  of  guaranteed  inouba- 
ters,  brooders,  hovers,  etc.,— only  machines  always  with  fresh  air  in  egg  chamber. 
Write  nearest  office — do  it  today. 

Robert  Essex  Incubator  Co.  f.T  "dft 

SHOEMAKER’S  POULTRY 

BOOK  AND  ALMANAC  FOR  1915 

Over  200  pages  ;  with  many  colored  plates  of 
fowls  true  to  life;  tells  about  chickens,  incubators, 
poultry  houses,  etc.  Price  15c.  Money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  C.  I'.  Shoemaker,  Box  900,  Freeport,  III. 

FOY’S  BIG  BOOK  FREE 

POULTRY  AND  SQUABS  FOR  PROFIT. 

An  encyclopedia  of  poultry  information.  Written  by  a  man 
who  knows.  Leading  varieties  of  poultry  and  pigeons  In 
natural  colors.  Low  prices  on  fowls,  eggs  and  Incubators. 

Frank  Foy  Poultry  Farm,  Box  26,  Clinton,  Iowa 


Seeds,  Plants,  Roses 

Tree9,  Shrubs, 
Bulbs,  etc.,  by 

mail, express 
or  f  reigh  t. 
Safe  arrival 
and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaran¬ 
teed.  Every¬ 
thing  you 
want  for 
lawn,  garden 
o  r  orchard. 
1200  acres  de¬ 
voted  to  growing  stock,  60  in  hardy  roses  alone. 
45  greenhouses.  61  years’  experience.  192-page 
Catalog  Free.  Write  for  it  today.  (87) 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Box  502,  Painesviiie,  Ohio 


■P rf  Money  Making  Poultry 

ialty.  Leading  varieties  pure 
ns,  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese.  Prize 
Best  stock  and  eggs.  Lowest  prices, 
m.  Fine  30th  Anniversary  Catalog 
>  E8  CO.,  Box  96,  Ues  Moines,  Iowa; 
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PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATORS 

I  Famous  for  hatching  chicks  that  live. 

I  Reliable  —  economical — fireproof.  6 
sizes,  $9  to  $38.  Only  incubators  that  have 
top  radiant  heat,  down  draft  ventilation  and 
applied  moisture.  Write  us  today. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO. 

127  Main  Street  Homer  City.  Pa. 


GREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

and  calendar  of  pure  bred  poultry;  70  varieties  illustrated  and 
Idcscribed,  many  in  natural  colors.  A  perfect  guide  to  poultry 
raisers — full  of  facts.  Ixiw  prices  on  stock  and  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  Incubators  and  brooders.  22  years  in  business.  You 
need  this  noted  book.  Send  10c  for  it— today. 

B.  FL  GREIDER  a  a  •-  Box  13,  RHEEMS,  PA. 


been  a  young  schoolboy.  His  eyes,  as 
they  rested  on  Lucia,  did  not  soften 
particularly,  though  they  had  in  them 
the  pride  of  ownership. 

“Will  you  have  some  tea?”  Barbara 
asked. 

“No,  thanks,  just  a  chat  with  you.” 

He  took  the  chair  next  Lucia,  touch¬ 
ing  her  shoulder  lightly  as  he  passed. 
She  looked  up  at  him  proudly,  and  her 
hands  stole  toward  him.  The  little  by¬ 
play  hurt  Barbara;  she  wanted  them  to 
be  happy,  but  she  did  not  want  to  be  re¬ 
minded  of  her  own  loneliness.  Stephen 
began  to  talk  of  Anita,  and  then,  much 
more  sympathetically,  of  Barbara  her¬ 
self — telling  her  that  she  ought  to  have 
a  change,  that  she  had  been  too  tightly 
tied  to  Anita’s  bed  and  sofa. 

“Oh,  I’ll  be  here  forever,”  Barbara 
said. 

“Not  you,”  Stephen  returned  with  the 
comfortable  optimism  of  a  man  happily 
engaged  to  a  woman  of  unexacting  tem¬ 
perament. 

“Not  you,”  echoed  Lucia,  certain  now 
that  she  herself  was  loved  by  a  man, 
that  it  was  a  thing  likely  to  happen  to 
any  girl. 

“But  I  love  Grassmere,”  said  Barbara 
defensively. 

“So  do  I,”  Thornton  said.  “Maybe 
Lucia  and  I  will  rent  it  of  you  some 
day.” 

Barbara  shot  him  a  quick,  surprised 
glance.  Lucia  began  to  talk  of  possible 
houses,  and  soon,  feeling  that  she  had 
sufficiently  shared  Thornton  with  other 
people  for  the  present,  she  rose  to  go. 
Barbara  watched  them  as  they  went 
down  the  drive,  lingering  until  a  fretful 
voice  called : 

“Ain’t  you  coming  in?” 

She  went  to  the  library,  where  Anita 
lay  spent  from  the  excitement  of  Thorn¬ 
ton’s  call. 

“Sister  Anita,”  she  asked,  “doesn’t 
Stephen  Thornton  know  he’s  to  have 
this  place?” 

“No,  he  doesn’t,”  Anita  said,  “and  I’ll 
thank  you  not  to  tell  him.  People  may 
think  what  they  please  till  I’m  dead. 
Where  you  going?” 

“Upstairs  to  take  off  my  habit,  and, 
since  I’ve  got  a  headache,  I  shan’t  be 
down  till  supper  is  called.” 

She  went  upstairs  and  sat  for  a  long 
time  in  the  room  which  had  been  the 
Langworthy  nursery,  looking  out  over 
the  grove  that  gave  on  the  graveyard, 
where  she  could  see  the  gray  headstones 
of  those  near  and  dear  to  her.  In  the 
grove  a  myriad  of  birds  were  making 
the  sweet  poignant  love  calls  of  the 
spring.  In  the  kitchen  garden  she  saw 
’Thias  leaving  his  work  to  talk  with  a 
young,  sun-bonneted  negress  from  the 
Langrel  place.  All  day  long  she  had 
seen  new  life  surging  up  in  nature  and 
in  the  veins  of  people;  she  had  felt  it 
beating  in  her  own  blood.  Men  and 
girls  were  mating,  but  for  her  there  was 
no  mate.  Her  heart  might  call,  but  there 
was  no  voice  to  respond,  and  downstairs, 
menacing,  oppressive,  eternal,  was  the 
perpetually  angry  sick  woman  who  sym¬ 
bolized  her  duty. 

TWO  or  three  days  later  Barbara  had 
just  assured  Bobby  that  she  loved 
him  better  than  she  had  yesterday, 
when  she  heard  the  sharp  clipping  of 
hoof  beats.  She  looked  up  to  see  Thorn¬ 
ton  riding  by  with  hard,  troubled  face. 
At  first  he  glanced  at  her  as  if  he  did 
not  see  her;  then  he  stopped  suddenly 
and  said: 

“Barbara,  I’m  troubled.  Mary  Thorn¬ 
ton  has  run  away  with  young  Shields, 
and  it’s  distressing  cousin  Sophia.” 

“Run  away?  What  did  she  run  away 
for?  Did  Mrs.  Langrel  oppose  the 
match?” 

“Oh,  I  suppose  many  thought  cousin 
Sophia  might  say  she  was  too  young  to 
get  married,  so  she  never  asked  her,  and 
no  doubt  she  simply  preferred  eloping. 
There’s  a  gypsy  streak  in  her.” 

For  a  few  moments  they  talked  of 
Mary,  and  as  to  whether  Mrs.  Shields 
would  forgive  the  pair. 

Thornton  came  back  to  Mrs.  Langrel’s 
being  left  alone.  “What  is  troubling 
me,”  he  went  on,  “is  what  I  ought  to 
do.”  He  stopped,  as  if  he  forgot  to  go 
on,  and  yet  in  spirit  he  seemed  to  be 
turning  to  Barbara,  taking  her  into  his 
confidence. 

Barbara’s  eyes  warmed  to  him  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  his  tone,  and  because  there 
was  something  honest  and  kindly  in  his 
perplexity. 

“I  talk  to  you  about  it,  I  suppose,” 
he  went  on,  “because  I’ve  seen  you  take 
family  cares  on  yourself  with  Anita, 
hard  ones,  when  mine  would  be  light. 
You  don’t  know  what  I’m  talking  about, 
but  right  now  I’ve  come  to  my  conclu¬ 


sion.  It’s  up  to  me  to  go  live  with 
cousin  Sophia,  and  it  will  be  a  pleasant 
thing  to  do,  too,  only  the  idea  was  new. 
You  see,  Mary’s  going  has  left  her  very 
much  alone,  and,  besides,  she  worries 
about  not  paying  me  any  interest  on  the 
mortgage.  I  suppose  everyone  knows 
Rosegarlan4  is  mortgaged  to  me?” 
Barbara  nodded. 

“Well,  I’ll  live  there  and  manage  the 
place.'  I’ll  show  her  that  we  can  both 
pay  our  way  if  I  do  that.  I  can’t  bear 
to  have  her  living  alone.” 

Barbara  reined  in  her  horse  to  let 
pass  a  carriage  in  which  drove  a  sol¬ 
dierly  looking,  white-haired  man,  e'e- 
gant  and  portly  of  figure,  with  a  fixed, 
benign  face,  and  inscrutable  eyes. 

“That’s  old  General  Bower,  isn’t  it?” 
she  asked,  after  he  had  bowed. 

“It  is,”  Thornton  said  briefly. 

“It’s  just  like  you,  Stephen,”  she  went 
on,  “to  be  so  good  to  cousin  Sophia.  Is 
she  getting  to  be  like  sister  Anita, 
afraid  of  poverty?  For  she  has  a  lot  of 
money  in  those  bonds  you’re  handling 
for  her,  hasn’t  she?” 

THORNTON  hesitated;  then  he  said: 

“I’ll  tell  you  something.  Do  you  re¬ 
member  how  ill  she  was  seven  years 
ago?  That  was  because  that  old  rap¬ 
scallion  of  a  husband  of  hers  broke  out 
of  the  old  man’s  home  where  she  had 
him,  and  gambled  away  a  lot  of  money 
that  he  didn’t  have,  in  the  house  of  that 
hoary  old  hypocrite  whom  we  passed 
driving  just  now!” 

“General  Bower!”  cried  Barbara. 

“The  same.  At  that  time  he  owned  as 
complete  a  gambling  hell  as  you’d  find 
anywhere.  Old  Langrel  forged  a  check 
with  the  General’s  brother’s  name  on  it 
- — Robert  Bower.  To  make  a  long  story 
short,  I  had  to  use  cousin  Sophia’s 
bonds  to  buy  that  check.” 

“Ah,  poor  woman!”  cried  Barbara, 
with  a  quick  vision  of  Mrs.  Langrel  as 
she  had  seen  her  ten  years  before  in  her 
sober  drawing  room,  her  face  tragic,  im¬ 
mobile,  and  yet  wistful  with  the  desire 
to  save  little  Barbara  Langworthy  from 
a  loveless  future. 

“She  lives  in  her  poor  memories,” 
Thornton  said.  “Every  night  she  sits 
till  bedtime  with  a  photograph  of  Wil¬ 
liam  in  her  old  hands.  I  doubt  if  any 
boy  who  ran  away  as  he  did  is  worth 
that  devotion.” 

“So  much  trouble!”  sighed  Barbara. 
“All  the  more  reason  why  you  should 
have  less,”  said  Thornton  briskly. 
“You’ve  been  in  my  mind  a  great  deal 
these  ten  years,  Barbara.  It  was  really 
you  who  humanized  me,  waked  me  up  to 
a  realization  of  people — what  you  said 
to  me  once.  I’ve  wanted  ever  since  to 
take  poor  old  Gilbert’s  place  with  you, 
but  whenever  I  came  to  see  you,  you 
were  so  cold,  so  remote — always  insisted 
on  Anita  being  there — I  didn’t  know 
how  to  get  at  you.” 

She  could  not  tell  him  that  it  was 
Anita  who  was  unwilling  for  her  to  be 
alone  with  him. 

“But  you  can  see  of  late,”  she  said, 
“that  I’m  as  friendly  with  you  as  a 
deadish  person  can  be.” 

“You’re  not  deadish,  as  anyone  who 
had  seen  you  with  that  baby  boy  would 
know,”  Thornton  said;  “you’re  just 
numb.” 

Barbara  was  glad  that  he  thought  she 
was  numb,  glad  he  did  not  know  how 
utterly  she  was  in  revolt. 

“My  uncle  tells  me  that  for  six  years 
you  haven’t  been  outside  the  county,” 
Thornton  said. 

“I  can’t  leave  Anita,”  Barbara  said 
dully. 

“She’d  want  you  to  go  if  she  knew  it 
was  for  your  good,”  Thornton  said. 
Barbara  looked  at  him  fully. 

“Perhaps  she  wouldn’t,”  Thornton 
said,  pitifully.  “She’s  half  mad,  poor 
Anita!  But  you  ought  to  go  whether 
she  wants  you  to  or  not.” 

“That  would  mean  getting  a  nurse,” 
Barbara  said.  “Anita  thinks  she  couldn’t 
afford  it.  There’s  no  use  playing  with 
the  idea,  Stephen.” 

“It  can  be  done,”  Thornton  insisted. 
“You  don’t  need  a  trained  nurse;  you 
can  get  a  practical  nurse  who  wouldn’t 
cost  more  than  eight  or  ten  dollars  a 
week.” 

“It’s  no  use  considering  it,”  Barbara 
said.  “Anita  wouldn’t  consent,  and  I  am 
bound  to  do  just  what  she  wants  me  to 
as  long  as  she’s  alive — and  after,  too. 
If  she  tells  me  what  to  do  after  she’s 
dead,  I’ve  got  to  obey.” 

“You’re  morbid,  Barbara,”  Thornton 
declared. 

“Doubtless,”  she  replied. 

They  rode  on  in  silence  for  a  time. 
Barbara  was  keenly  aware  of  Thorn¬ 
ton’s  nearness.  She  liked  the  way  he 
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sat  his  horse;  she  liked  his  dark,  direct 
eyes,  his  brown,  strong  face.  If  she 
could  have  had  his  intimate  friendship 
throughout  the  past  six  years,  she 
thought,  she  would  not  now  feel  her 
situation  to  be  so  unendurable.  Of  late, 
when  revolt  had  surged  up  too  over¬ 
whelmingly,  she  had  taken  refuge  in 
dreams.  Now  she  began  to  muse  on 
what  life  would  be  if  she  were  riding 
toward  Grassmere,  not  with  Thornton, 
but  with  some  other  strong  man  who 
loved  her,  and  not  to  Grassmere  as 
Anita’s  home,  but  as  her  own.  She 
could  say  dear,  winning  words  to  such 
a  lover — words  which  would  make 
Grassmere  a  paradise  for  him,  whence 
he  would  never  want  to  go  to  the 
crowded  life  of  the  cities.  Unconscious¬ 
ly,  she  swayed  a  little  toward  Thornton 
and  her  face  was  very  sweet. 

Thornton  saw  her  as  the  little  girl  he 
had  so  often  tossed  in  his  arms. 

“By  Jove,  it’s  a  shame!”  he  cried. 
“It’s  not  only  what  you’re  losing,  Bar¬ 
bara,  it’s  what  the  rest  of  your  world  is 
losing  because  you’re  wasted  this  way. 
There  shall  be  a  way  out!” 

What,  Barbara  thought,  what  if  some 
one  who  loved  her  was  speaking;  some 
one  who  loved  her  so  much  that  he 
could  tear  away  every  obstacle  that  con¬ 
fronted  her,  even  Anita’s  revengeful 
dislike.  Ah,  then  she  would  not  hate  the 
spring!  Then  the  green  lattice  of  the 
tender  young  leaves  above  her  head 
would  be  a  divine  roof — the  very  \velkin 
of  the  gods !  The  red  road  on  which  she 
traveled  would  become  the  sure  route  to 
eternal  happiness.  Barbara  was  ripe 
for  love,  and  she  knew  it.  _ 

“I’ve  got  it!”  Thornton  said.  Well 
get  Anita  to  go  away.” 

Barbara  came,  with  a  start,  from  her 
dreams. 

“Anita  has  no  wish  to  travel,  she 

protested.  . 

“Don’t  talk  to  me,  child,”  said  Thorn¬ 
ton  gayly;  “I’m  working  it  out,  like  a 
plot  in  a  novel.”  .  , 

She  watched  his  energetic  dark  head, 
his  brown  face,  noting  his  intent  frown, 
the  high  curve  of  the  well-cut  nose,  the 
fine  precision  of  the  lips.  Lucia  Streeter 
must  be  very  proud  of  him,  she  thought. 

“Plot’s  done,”  he  said.  . 

“Oh,  Stephen,  it’s  no  use.  Anita  s 
been  told  before  that  a  change  would 
help  her.  Three  years  ago  this  July— 
I  remember  the  date,  because.  Leonard 
Hare  came  home  then,  and  I  missed  see¬ 
ing  him — I  took  her  to  the  sanitarium 
near  Mon ticello.  She  stayed  just  a  week.” 

“Hare!”  Thornton  said;  “I’ll  use 
Hare  in  my  plot.  Do  you  think  I  can 
persuade  Anita  to  let  him  see  her?” 

“Oh,  yes,  if  you  take  her  in  the  right 
mood,”  Barbara  replied.  “She  likes  to 
have  doctors  fussing  over  her  now  and 
then.  She  enjoys  haying  them  find 
something  inexplicable  in  her  case.” 

“Hare  will  think  Anita  needs  a 
change;  any  doctor  would,”  Thornton 
said.  “If  we  could  get  her  in  some  good 
place  where  they  understood  psycho¬ 
therapeutic  treatment,  she  might  be  as 
well  as  she  was  before  Gilbert  died.” 

“I  don’t  really  think  she  cares  about 
getting  well,”  Barbara  said. 

“She’ll  have  to  pretend  she  does.  But 
there’ll  have  to  be  a  strong  reason  be¬ 
sides  her  health  for  her  going.  Here’s 
where  the  real  nexus  of  my  plot  ap¬ 
pears.  Poor  Anita  was  always — well,  a 
bit  parsimonious,  and  she’s  grown  more 
so.  We’ll  appeal  to  her  cupidity!” 


There  was  a  lot  of  complaining 
last  year  at  the  amount  of  work  re¬ 
quired  to  dig  up  all  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  demanded  by  the  Income  Tax 
law.  Then  it  began  to  occur  to 
many  business  men  that  it  was  a 
mighty  helpful  thing,  for  the  good 
of  their  own  business,  to  know  these 
facts;  and  it  furthermore  occurred  to 
them  that  it  was  bad  business  for  a 
man  to  be  so  in  the  dark  about  his 
own  affairs  as  to  be  baffled  by  the 
requirements  of  his  Income  Tax 
report. 

It  means  a  serious  penalty  to  give 
inaccurate  information  in  your  Tax 
report — but  ignorance  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  facts  of  your  business  is  likely 
to  cost  you  a  far  more  serious  pen¬ 
alty — losses  in  your  own  business 
caused  by  not  knowing  what  is  go¬ 
ing  on  or  how  you  stand  financially. 

The  facts  for  which  the  govern- 


BARBARA  looked  at  him  expectantly. 

“My  uncle’s  wife — I’m  not  going  to 
call  that  chit  ‘aunt’ — has  a  gang,  of 
nouveau  riche  relatives  who  are  just 
honing  to  better  their  circle  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  some  F.  F.  V.’s.  They 
don’t  seem  to  mind  the  hot  weather,  and 
they  want  to  take  a  house  around  here 
for  a  while.  My  uncle’s  wife  couldn’t 
find  anything  closer  than  Charlottes¬ 
ville.  She’d  be  overjoyed  if  she  could 
offer  them  Grassmere.” 

Barbara’s  eyes  sparkled. 

“You  see,  don’t  you?”  Thornton  went 
on.  “We’ll  get  such  a  good  price  for  the 
place  that  it  will  be  cheaper  for  Anita 
to  go  to  a  sanitarium  than  to  stay  at 
home.” 

“I’d  like  it,”  Barbara  said.  “Even  a 
sanitarium  would  be  enlivening  for  me!” 

“Don’t  think  that  my  plot  stops 
there,”  said  Thornton  mysteriously; 
“and  don’t  ask  me  what  I  mean.” 

“I  won’t,  Stephen,”  Barbara  said; 
“you’re  the  best  of  archplotters,  and 
ever  and  ever  so  good  to  me.” 

Already  her  spirits  were  lighter  at 
the  mere  prospect  of  change.  They  rode 
on  slowly,  though  it  was  verging  toward 
late  afternoon,  and  Barbara  knew  that 
Anita  would  be  fretful  over  her  delay. 
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Once  Kirby  stumbled  and  sent  a  shower 
of  pebbles  across  the  road. 

“Pebbles!”  Thornton  said;  “that  s 
what  you’ve  had  to  build  with,  you  poor 
child,  and  you  deserve — stars.” 

Stars!  She  could  build  with  stars,  if 
she  were  able  to  gather  them,  Barbara 
thought.  They  did  not  speak  again  till 
they  reached  Grassmere.  Then,  after  a 
word  of  farewell,  he  rode  on,  and  she 
went  slowly  toward  the  house,  her  head 
bent,  wishing  she  could  change  pebbles 
into  stars.  Halfway  up  the  drive  a  man 
stepped  from  the  shrubbery,  and  she 
looked  down,  with  startled  eyes,  into  the 
face  of  Leonard  Hare. 

She  had  forgotten,  in  the  years  that 
had  passed  since  they  had  met,  how 
handsome  he  was.  No  one  she  had  ever 
seen  had  such  a  magnetic,  luster  of  ex¬ 
pression.  There  was  a  time  when  she 
had  thought  his  smile  did  not  strike  in 
heart-ward,  but  not  now  when  his  hazel 
eyes  were  soft  with  welcome  for  her, 
and  he  waved  his  hat  like  a  boy. 

“Miss  Barbara!  I  got  in  this  after¬ 
noon,  and  I  couldn’t  wait  to  see  you ! 

HE  had  never  shown  such  friendli¬ 
ness;  indeed,  his  manner  had.  an  in¬ 
timacy  not  really  justified  by  their  past 
relations.  Hare  felt  this,  and  added: 

“It’s  so  good  to  get  back.  Somehow 
I’ve  felt  more  drawn  to  this  old  place 
than  ever,  just  because  I’m  going  to 
sever  all  ties,  I  reckon,  and  take  mother 
back  West  with  me.  I  trust  you  have 
been  very  well?”  . 

Barbara  smiled  at  this  hint  of  his  old 
elaborateness  of  manner. 

“Yes,  and  you?  You  look  not  only 
well  but  prosperous.” 

Barbara  thought  that  Hare  carried 
about  him  an  atmosphere  of  serene  in¬ 
imitable  success.  A  more  severe  critic 
might  have  felt  that  his  prosperity  was 
a  bit  too  evident  in  his  appearance. 

“This  must  be  the  horse  you  wrote  me 
of  so  long  ago— Kirkby?  No,  Kirby; 
your  letters  were  wonderful.  I’ve  kept 
them  all.  You  didn’t  answer  my  last 
two,  you  know,  and  then  I  was  afraid  to 
write  again.” 

■Barbara  felt  remorseful.  Perhaps,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  success¬ 
ful  surgeon  in  Pasadena,  that  he 
counted  socially  there,  he  was  still  sen¬ 
sitive  about  the  attitude  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  had  grown  up. 

“Was  it  my  fault  that  the  correspond¬ 
ence  lapsed?”  she  said,  leaning  down  a 
little  from  the  saddle.  “I’m  dreadfully 
sorry,  for  I  certainly  did  enjoy  your 
letters.” 

She  looked  animated  and  almost  pret¬ 
ty  as  she  bent  toward  him.  Color  had 
risen  in  her  cheeks  and  light  into  her 
eyes.  More  had  been  crowded  into  the 
last  few  days  than  had  happened  to  her 
for  months  before,  and  the  excitement 
of  it  all  set  her  blood  racing. 

“I’m  so  glad  you’re  back,”  she  said. 

“I  wish  I  could  ask  you  to  come  up  to 
the  house  now,  but  it’s  the  hour  when  I 
must  be  with  sister  Anita.  Will  you 
come  soon  again?” 

“Mighty  soon.  Perhaps  we  can  ride 
together.  I’ve  rented  a  horse  from 
Charlottesville.  I’m  going  in  to-morrow 
to  get  him.  Could  I  perhaps  call  for 
you  ?” 

“Why  don’t  you  meet  me  on  the  old 
Hickory  road  and  we’ll  try  him  out  on 
a  gallop?”  she  suggested.  “I’m  going  to 
be  free  early  to-morrow;  at  a  little  past 
two  I  could  meet  you  at  the  clump  of 
broken  pines.” 

“It’s  tremendously  good  of  you,  he 
said,  but  this  time  the  elaborateness  of 
his  tone  escaped  Barbara. 

As  she  nodded  good-by  to  him  and 
cantered  up  to  young  ’Thias,  waiting 
big-eyed  for  her  on  the  steps,  she  felt 
that  the  spring  and  summer  promised 
her  some  relief  after  all.  She  got  down 
from  the  saddle  so  lightly  that  young 
’Thias  told  her  he  thought  she  was  done 
goin’  to  boun’  clear  up  to  de  roof.  She 
entered  the  house  with  springing  step, 
and  then,  remembering  Anita,  she 
sobered  her  face  and  her  gait. 

Anita  received  her  with  accusing  eyes, 
and  when  Barbara  parried  these  with 
smiling  glances,  the  older  woman  broke 
into  bitter  reproach.  Ordinarily  Bar¬ 
bara  remained  silent  under  such  attack, 
but  now  she  threw  back  light  answers 
and  then  gave  a  sprightly  account  of 
her  day.  At  the  supper  table  she  went 
on  with  her  easy  talk,  surprised  that 
she  could  find  so  much  to  say,  reflecting 
that  if  the  meeting  with  two  old  friends 
could  stir  her  to  such  vivacity,  what 
would  she  not  be  like  if  she  were  only 
in  a  group  of  people  with  whom  she  felt 
she  really  belonged. 

After  a  time  she  saw  a  peculiar  inten¬ 
tion  in  Anita’s  sardonic  glance.  Her 
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sister-in-law’s  intuitions  were  often  un¬ 
canny..  Barbara’s  speech  faltered  and 
she  fell  silent.  Later  on,  as  she  sat  by 
Anita’s  bed,  she  averted  her  head  under 
that  stare  of  baleful  meaning. 

“You  ain’t  quite  so  lively  as  you 
were,”  Anita  said  at  last. 

SHE  enjoyed  her  power  over  Barbara; 

she  had  taken  a  hard  pleasure  in 
slowly  pushing,  as  if  with  her  hands,  all 
the  resiliency  from  the  girl’s  manner. 

“It’s  getting  toward  bedtime,”  Bar¬ 
bara  said. 

“You’ll  have  right  smart  to  think 
over  when  you  get  to  bed — won’t  you?” 
Anita  said.  “I  reckon  you’ll  have  sweet 
thoughts  all  by  yourself,  won’t  you?” 

“My  thoughts  are  never  sweet,”  said 
Barbara,  with  sudden  passion.  “How 
could  they  be?  I  am  made  to  live  in 
the  past!  No  figure  of  dust  in  a 
tomb  is  more  definitely  of  the  past 
than  I  am!” 

Anita’s  hard,  bright  eyes  blazed. 
“Remember  that,”  she  said — “remem¬ 
ber  that  the  sweet  thoughts  you  steal 
now  won’t  take  you  anywhere.” 

“Don’t  get  yourself  excited,  sister 
Anita,”  Barbara  said  quietly.  “My 
thoughts  are  my  own,  I  believe;  but 
whatever  they  are,  they  will  never  lead 
me  to  neglect  any  need  of  yours.” 

“I  know  what  all  your  twittering 
means,”  Anita  said.  “You’ve  met  some¬ 
body  to-day;  whoever  he  was,  he  won’t 
do  you  any  good.  You’ll  never  walk  out 
of  this  house  till  the  day  Stephen 
Thornton  takes  possession,  and  you’ll 
bring  no  stranger  in.” 

“I  know  precisely  what  my  life  is  to 
be,  sister  Anita,”  Barbara  said.  “What 
you  will  it  to  be,  and  nothing  else.  Good 
night!” 

Ordinarily  the  scene  with  Anita 
would  have  depressed  Barbara.  But 
when  she  had  gone  to  her  own  room  she 
set  about  her  preparations  for  the  night 
quietly  smiling.  She  told  herself  that 
in  looking  forward  to  her  meeting  with 
Leonard  Hare  on  the  morrow  she  was 
like  some  silly  schoolgirl,  palpitating 
with  the  thought  of  a  stolen  rendez¬ 
vous.  Yet  she  made  no  attempt  to  abate 
her  anticipation,  and  when  she  was  in 
bed  she  let  her  thoughts  wander  back 
to  Thornton  and  Hare,  seeing  sometimes 
Thornton’s  straight  thick  brows  and 
steady  eyes,  and  sometimes  Hare’s  vivid 
smile.  She  felt  like  some  one  long  de¬ 
frauded  of  her  heritage  of  youth  and 
coming  back  tentatively  to  a  little  of 
what  was  her  own. 

HER  ride  with  Hare  next  day  was  the 
first  of  several.  It  was  as  if  she 
were  making  his  acquaintance  all  over 
again.  Her  earlier  impressions  of  him  had 
been  too  much  colored  by  the  Langworthy 
view,  that  he  and  his  family  were  not  to 
be  counted.  She  must  look  at  him  as 
the  Pasadena  people  had  looked  at  him, 
without  regard  to  his  background.  As 
such  she  found  him  keen,  brilliant,  tact¬ 
ful  in  a  rather  obvious  way,  and  ami¬ 
able.  He  had  a  clever  trick  of  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  before  long  he  was  making  her 
see  his  California  surroundings  and  the 
people  who  were  close  to  him.  Almost 
she  felt  as  if  she  knew  his  friend,  Mrs. 
Farley — Helen  of  the  bright  blue  eyes 
and  throaty,  velvet  voice.  She  got  a 
keen  impression  of  Lucia  Streeter’s 
father,  so  hard  and  capable — but  of 
Lucia  herself  he  said  little.  Barbara 
wondered  if  he  had  reservations  about 
her.  It  might  be.  Lucia  Streeter  was 
capable  of  patronizing,  and  there  were 
numb  areas  in  her  nature  which  might 
thwart  a  man  making  spiritual  ex¬ 
plorations. 

_  “I  expect,”  she  said  on  the  first  occa¬ 
sion  when  they  spoke  of  the  Streeters, 
“that  Lucia  will  make  Stephen  very 
happy.” 

They  were  riding,  and  she  noticed 
that  he  pulled  sharply  on  his  horse’s 
bit.  She  supposed  that  he  thought  the 
animal  was  going  to  stumble. 

“Lucia  and  Thornton?”  he  said  after 
a  moment. 

“Didn’t  you  know  they  were  engaged? 


It’s  not  announced  yet,  but  I  supposed, 
of  course,  Stephen  had  told  you.” 

“We  don’t  know  each  other  so  very 
well,”  he  said.  “To  Thornton  I  am  still 
‘that  Hare  chap’ — almost  poor  white 
trash.” 

He  spoke  with  a  bitterness  that  sur¬ 
prised  Barbara. 

“Oh,  Leonard,”  she  said  softly,  “you 
mustn’t  think  people  have  thoughts  like 
that.  I  reckon  they  all  feel  as  I  do, 
that  you  are  a  famous  surgeon  and  that 
we’re  mighty  proud  of  you  in  Albemarle 
County.” 

He  smiled  at  her  a  little  absently, 
as  if  his  mind  were  on  something  else. 
Then  he  said  with  heavy  courtesy: 

“I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  good 
opinion  of  me.  I  am  much  honored  by 
it.” 

He  went  on  in  a  considering  tone: 

“You  were  talking  of  how  Thornton 
and  Miss  Streeter  would  get  on.  It 
strikes  me  they  are  rather  well  suited. 
The  only  conviction  I  have  about  it,  I 
reckon,  is  that  congeniality  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  mysterious  flame 
itself.” 

Barbara  would  have  been  quite  will¬ 
ing  to  discuss  the  subject  of  love.  But 
Hare  began  to  talk  about  Thornton’s 
work  and  then  about  his  own  and  Bar¬ 
bara  was  willing  enough  to  follow 
where  he  led. 

THE  first  break  in  their  daily  rides  oc¬ 
curred  when  Hare  told  her  that  he 
was  to  call  the  next  afternoon,  profes¬ 
sionally,  upon  Anita.  He  remarked  that 
his  mother  was  tremendously  uplifted; 
this  call  to  Grassmere  was  the  best  proof 
possible  to  her  that  he  was  doing  well 
in  his  profession.  That  evening,  when 
Barbara  returned  home,  she  waited  in 
vain  for  Anita  to  say  something  about 
the  call.  But  Anita  observed  one  of  her 
brooding  silences,  and  then  Barbara 
guessed  that  her  sister-in-law  knew  that 
she  had  been  seeing  something  of  Hare, 
divined  that  she  had  been  told  of  his 
summons  to  Grassmere. 

For  two  or  three  days  Anita  said 
nothing  about  Hare’s  call,  though  both 
he  and  Thornton  spoke  of  it  to  Barbara. 
Hare  agreed  with  Thornton  that  regu¬ 
lar  treatment  in  a  sanitarium  would 
help  Anita,  though  he  did  not  think  she 
would  ever  get  well.  Then  one  evening, 
when  Barbara  had  wearily  decided  that 
Anita  would  take  no  steps  to  leave 
Grassmere,  Anita  said  suddenly: 

“When  do  you  aim  to  get  your  sew¬ 
ing  done?” 

“I  hadn’t  thought  much  about  it; 
after  school’s  out,  I  reckon,”  Barbara 
replied. 

“You’ll  do  it  before  school’s  out  or 
you  won’t  do  it,”  Anita  said,  “because 
after  that  you  ain’t  going  to  be 
here.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  sister  Anita?” 
asked  Barbara  in  a  startled  voice. 

For  a  moment  she  had  a  wild  hope 
that  her  sister-in-law  was  going  to  send 
her  away,  that  she  would  be  free.  Anita 
enjoyed  her  astonishment. 

“I’m  going  to  rent  this  here  place  to 
some  kin  of  Colonel  Thornton’s  wife,” 
she  said,  “and  I’m  fixing  to  go  to  New 
York  State  to  a  sanitarium  your  Dr. 
Hare  recommends.” 

Barbara  dropped  her  eyes. 

“What  do  you  want  me  to  do?”  she 
asked. 

“Do?  Come  with  me,  of  course.  You 
don’t  reckon  I’m  going  to  a  strange 
place  like  that  alone,  do  you?  There’s  a 
cheap  place  in  the  village  where  you  can 
board,  and  you  can  come  up  every  day 
to  keep  me  company  and  read  to  me. 
I’ve  no  intention  of  meeting  a  heap  of 
strangers.  Your  Dr.  Hare  says  he  can 
arrange  for  me  to  have  a  little  room 
with  a  private  balcony,  where  I  can  sit 
to  take  the  air  and  not  be  pestered  with 
other  women.” 

Barbara  was  careful  to  make  her  face 
and  voice  inexpressive. 

“I  can  be  ready  any  day  you  choose,” 
she  said. 


{To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 
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(Make  every  Mff 
business  second 
^  do  a  minute’s  work 

The  Potter  Coin  Machine  Saves  Time 
and  Eliminates  Errors  in  Making  Change 


The  Potter  Coin  Machine 

Model  17,  twelve  keys,  makes  change 
from  one  cent  to  twelve  dollars.  Model  17B 
has  but  eight  keys,  and  makes  change  from 
one  cent  to  one  dollar.  Fully  guaranteed. 


parks,  amusement  resorts,  restaurants  and 
cafes,  municipal  and  public  service  corpora¬ 
tions,  in  fact,  any  business  where  rapid  and 
correct  making  of  change  is  essential  to 
good  service.  For  making  up  payrolls  in 
factories  it  is  unexcelled. 

The  Potter  Coin  Machine  is  a  highly  de¬ 
veloped  change  making  device;  it  is  simple 
of  mechanism;  it  reduces  the  mental  cal¬ 
culation  on  the  part  of  the  operator  to  a 
minimum.  It  reduces  change-making  to 
the  touch  of  the  finger;  the  action  is  so 
rapid  the  eye  can  scarcely  follow. 

This  machine  delivers  a  given  amount  of  change 
in  any  variety  desired;  for  instance,  one  dollar  can  be 
had  as:  one  silver  dollar;  two  half  dollars;  one  half 
and  two  quarters;  four  quarters;  one  half,  one  quar¬ 
ter,  one  dime,  two  nickels  and  five  pennies,  and  fur¬ 
ther,  any  given  amount  can  be  had  in  one  denomi¬ 
nation.  There  are  many  combinations  in  infinite 
variety  for  any  stated  sum. 

High  Type  Representatives 
Desired 

The  agency  for  the  Potter  Coin  Machine 
offers  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  high  type,  keen,  energetic  business 
men  who  are  accustomed  to  dealing  with 
a  high  class  trade  and  who  expect  a  sub¬ 
stantial  and  permanent  income  for  their 
efforts. 

The  value  of  these  devices  is  recognized  by  busi¬ 
nesses  all  over  the  country.  Our  sales  area  has 
widened  so  rapidly  that  we  find  it  necessary  to  add  a 
number  of  representatives  in  various  districts. 

The  Coin  Machine  Manufacturing  Company  is  a 
prosperous,  highly  organized,  financially  strong 
company,  backed  by  ample  capital.  To  the  right 
representation  we  have  an  extremely  favorable  ar¬ 
rangement  to  offer.  Not  in  any  sense  the  ordinary 
agency  proposition.  If  you  are  confident  of  your¬ 
self,  don’t  delay  in  finding  out  if  your  territory  is 
open.  Write  today.  Address  Dept.  C.  W. 

FACTORY  BRANCHES: 

New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco 


Do  you  want  more  speed,  greater 
accuracy,  efficiency  and  economy  in 
all  departments  of  your  business? 

Of  course  you  do. 

That’s  why  you  use  telephones, 
typewriters,  multigraphs,  and  other 
modem  devices  to  supplement  human 
effort.  That’s  why  progressive  men 
are  always  ready  to  adopt  improved 
methods  and  machines. 

But  how  about  the  cash-handling 
end  of  your  business?  Are  you  safe¬ 
guarded  against  human  error  there? 
Do  you  mn  the  chance  of  mistakes, 
of  time  lost,  of  customers  dissatisfied 
— when  a  Potter  Coin  Machine 
would  prevent  all  these? 

You  know  how  much  depends  upon  the 
accuracy  and  speed  of  handling  change. 
You  know  how  often  unintentional  errors 
in  the  making  of  change  have  disrupted 
your  system,  lost  valuable  time  and  caused 
dissatisfaction  among  patrons. 

Your  Business  Needs  It 


The  Potter  Automatic 
Turnstile 

Adopted  exclusively  by 
the  Panama-Pacific  Inter¬ 
national  Exposition  at  San 
Francisco  and  the  Panama- 
California  Exposition  at 
San  Diego. 

_ —  ^ 


The  Potter  Automatic  Turn¬ 
stile  is  the  only  successful  ma¬ 
chine  ever  invented  which  has 
made  it  possible,  as  well  as  eco¬ 
nomical  to  do  away  with  ticket 
sellers  and  all  of  the  expense  in¬ 
cident  to  ticket  systems. 

For  amusement  parks,  ball  parks, 
subway  stations,  elevated  railroads, 
and  in  fact  any  place  where  crowds 
are  handled,  the  Potter  Automatic 
Turnstile  offers  the  only  speedy, 
errorless,  efficient,  economical  sys¬ 
tem.  In  service  it  proves  100%  faster 
than  any  other  knjwn  method,  and 
above  all  it  absolutely  insures  the 
owner  the  price  of  admission  from 
every  patron.  The  mechanism  is 
simple  and  does  not  get  out  of  order. 
It  is  strongly  built  and  durable. 

All  the  entrances  to  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  at 
San  Francisco,  and  the  Panama-Cali- 
fornia  Exposition  at  San  Diego  are 
equipped  with  Potter  Automatic 
Turnstiles.  These  machines  are  in¬ 
stalled  on  a  lease  basis  only. 

Catalogue  of  our  various  devices 
will  be  sent  upon  request. 


For  years  the  progressive  business  insti¬ 
tutions  have  looked  for  some  automatic, 
fast,  errorless,  efficient  system  that  would 
eliminate  the  undependable  human  element 
in  change-making.  Such  a  method  is  now 
provided  in  the  Potter  Coin  Machine. 

For  speed  and  accuracy  in  handling 
change  the  Potter  Coin  Machine  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  banks,  department  stores,  merchants, 
railway,  subway  and  ferry  ticket  agents, 
box  offices  of  moving  picture  theatres,  ball 
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ADVERTISING  A  NATION  AND  ITS  GOODS 

What  Europe  Can  Teach  Us 


We  are  proud  of  our  great  natural 
resources,  but,  as  a  nation,  we  never 
have  been  properly  proud  of  our  manu¬ 
factured  products.  Our  industries  are 
not  accidents — as  our  resources  are. 
They  are  of  our  own  creation.  We 
have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  them. 

“Made  in  U.  S.  A.”  is  a  phrase  that 
is  taking  hold  of  the  public  imagina¬ 
tion.  The  present  stagnation  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  industry  has  given  it  its  first 
opportunity  for  real  effectiveness.  But 
the  phrase  must  be  backed  up  by  a 
conscious  national  pride  in  the  things 
we  make. 

For  a  century  and  a  half  we  have 
held  to  the  superstition  that  manufac¬ 
tured  articles  were  better  if  they  came 
from  Europe.  It  once  was  true,  but 
it  has  become  gradually  less  and  less 
true  until  now  quite  the  opposite  is 
true,  except  in  a  few  special  lines.  But 
the  superstition  has  remained  vigorous 
and  pernicious. 

Meantime  our  European  manufac¬ 
turing  competitors  have  gone  on  mak¬ 
ing  their  national  slogans  constantly 
more  effective  at  home  and  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  so  that  “Made 
in  Germany”  and  “Made  in  England” 
have  a  tremendous  trade  value.  We 
are  masters  of  the  art  of  advertising  a 
factory  and  its  goods  but  we  are  nov¬ 
ices  in  the  art  of  advertising  a  nation 
and  its  products.  England  and  Ger¬ 
many  can  teach  us  great  lessons  in 
mass  publicity. 

German  trade  organizations  have 
been  for  years  booming  the  German 
national  label  in  the  home  market,  re¬ 


sisting  every  encroachment  of  foreign 
goods  with  an  appeal  to  commercial 
patriotism.  Now  is  the  time  to  do 
this  for  our  goods — to  give  ourselves 
some  national  advertising — first  in  our 
own  country.  Let  us  be  proud  of  the 
American  label  ourselves  before  we 
attempt  to  give  it  a  trade  value  in 
South  America  and  the  Orient. 

Secretary  Lane  of  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior  has  pointed  out  that  “great  quantities  of 
goods  manufactured  in  the  United  States  are 
marked  ‘Made  in  Germany,’  not  because  the 
German  article  of  like  kind  is  any  better  or 
as  good  as  the  American  product,  but  simply 
because  the;  purchasing  public  has  been  led  to 
look  for  this  phrase  and  possibly  to  associate  it 
with  the  idea  of  merit.” 

The  editor  of  a  textile  trade  paper,  who  knows 
the  real  secrets  of  that  business,  said  recently, 
“The  average  shopper  is  willing  to  pay  any¬ 
where  from  ten  cents  to  a  dollar  a  yard  extra  for 
something  labelled  ‘imported,’  when,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  the  label  was  printed  in  Boston  and 
the  fabric  made  in  some  American  textile  com¬ 
munity.” 

We  have  been  proud  of  everything  that  we 
as  a  people  possess,  except  the  one  thing  we 
have  the  best  right  to  be  proud  of. 

Let  us  do  in  a  year  what  Germany  has  been 
a  generation  in  doing.  Let  us  develop  a  na¬ 
tional  pride  in  goods  that  are  “Made  in  U.  S.  A.” 
Only  with  this  new  pride  to  back  it  will  our 
national  trade-mark  be  effective,  either  in  this 
country  or  elsewhere.  Our  goods  are  worthy 
of  our  pride.  Let  us  give  them  their  due. 

SEE  THAT  THE  GOODS  YOU 
BUY  ARE  MARKED  WITH  THE 
NAME  AND  TRADE-MARK  OF 
THE  MAKER— AND  WITH  THE 
NATIONAL  TRADE-MARK 

“MADE  IN  U.  S.  A.” 
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Y  PERCEVAL  GIBBON 

LLUSTRATIONS  BY  HERBERT  PAUS 


[TfARSAW. — The  guns  had  their  place  on  a  grassy  bottom  of  land,  between 
VV  an  end  of  firwood  and  a  great  gray-green  bosom  of  hill  which  curved  before 
hem  against  the  sky.  The  stained  and  grimy  muzzles  gaped  toward  the  clouds 
leyond  its  crest;  the  gunners  who  leveled  and  traversed  them  had  no  target 
vithin  their  view;  they  aimed  and  fired  according  to  the  orders  that  came  to 
hem  by  telephone,  and,  six  thousand  yards  away,  men  upon  whom  they  had 
lever  set  eyes  died  under  their  shells. 

There  was  a  mile  and  more  to  go  beyond  the  guns  before  one  came  to  the 
tire  control,  the  station  of  the  brain  that  governed  the  fighting  and  the  eyes 
that  watched  the  slaughter.  A  semicircular  trench  was  cut  breast  deep  into 

a  shoulder  of  the  hill,  with  behind  it  a  timber-shored  pit  in  which  an  orderly 

huddled  over  the  telephone.  In  the  trench,  the  collar  of  his  rubber  cloak  raised 
about  his  ears,  his  nose  a  shiny  red  with  chill,  trod  the  captain  of  gunners 
in  charge  of  the  battery.  A  pair  of  huge  binoculars,  mounted  on  a  tripod, 

was  there  to  reenforce  his  eyes;  down  to  his  left  lay  the  town  of  Lyck,  the 

Russian  pied-a-terre  in  Germany ;  before  him  and  to  his  right  stretched 
all  East  Prussia,  a  far  prospect  of  land  crumpled  into  small, 
abrupt  hills  and  steep  valleys,  the  woods  standing  on 
them  in  black  blots,  with  streaks  of  road  dodging 
and  reappearing  among  them,  and  scarfs  of 
thin  mist  floating  like  smoke  across  them.  We 
stood  at  the  furthest  west  of  the  Russian 
advance,  at  the  cutting  edge  of  the  army. 

“Nothing  beyond  but  Germans,”  said 
the  captain  with  a  gesture  of  his  head 
to  the  wide  panorama  beyond  the 
breastwork  of  the  trench.  “Like 
to  have  a  look  at  some  of  them?” 

The  great  binoculars  on  the  tri¬ 
pod  had  a  mechanism  almost  as 
elaborate  as  a  gun — milled  screws 
of  adjustment  and  focus,  bear¬ 
ings  and  clamps,  a  whole  clock 
case  full  of  gadgets.  Save 
when  a  bayonet  charge  lifts 
one  for  a  breathless  mad  min¬ 
ute  out  of  science  into  sav¬ 
agery,  one  knows  one’s  enemy 
nowadays  only  as  one  knows 
a  bacillus  through  a  micro¬ 
scope.  One  fumbled  among 
the  adjustments  to  the  ac¬ 
companiment  of  the  red-nosed 
officer’s  obstructive  directions : 

“There — on  that  road!  Four¬ 
teen  degrees  right  of  the  front; 
don’t  you  see?”  The  glasses 
showed  only  green  fog;  then  fin¬ 
gers  that  slipped  on  a  screw  jerked 
them  to  an  approximate  focus,  and 
one  was  looking  at  trees,  suddenly 
great  and  distinct,  and  into  the  shadows 
of  a  wood.  They  came  round,  found  the 
road  they  sought  across  all  the  moist  in¬ 
tervening  miles,  crept  along  it,  and  came 
to  rest.  There,  at  last,  were  the  Germans. 

I  had  learned  in  the  earlier  weeks  to  envy 
the  gray  columns  I  saw,  swinging  past  at  the 


“  The  fire  control — the 
that  governed  the  fighting; 


urching  Russian  marching  stride,  on  their  way  up 
o  the  guarded  and  forbidden  mystery  of  the  front.  For 
hem,  the  way  was  open ;  some  three  million  men  were  free 
if  it;  while  to  keep  me  out  of  it  there  was  organized  a 
vhole  department  of  censors  and  passport  officials  and 
>rickly  military  understrappers.  Even  now  I  was  here  by 

firtue  of  a  liberally  construed  word  of  permission  to  go  somewhere  else,  without 
iven  what  Bethman-Hollweg  calls  a  “scrap  of  paper”  to  stand  between  me  and 
iny  peevish  general  who  should  give  way  to  a  desire  to  shoot  me.  It  was  easier 
ind  cheaper — to  see  the  Venus  de  Milo  than  a  uniformed  German ;  but  here,  at 
ast,  I  beheld  them.  It  was  a  column  of  infantry  on  the  move.  Their  road  ran 
)ut  from  behind  a  hill,  swung  below  a  wood  and  dipped  again  into  a  valley; 


about  half  a  mile  of  it  was  in  sight,  strangely,  stagily  clear  in  the  field  of  the  big 
glasses.  Upon  it  the  column  moved  slowly,  a  streak  of  gray-blue  vagueness  of 
the  very  hue  of  cigarette  smoke.  By  means  of  the  fine  adjustment,  I  could  focus 
so  as  to  see  the  bristle  of  the  sloped  rifles  and  even  the  brown-pink  bar  of  the 
long  lines  of  faces;  I  could  see  mounted  officers  and  the  shape  of  a  furled  flag; 
but  I  could  see  no  man.  There  was  no  man ;  there  was  only  the  long,  dim-hued 
mass  of  the  column  which  had  absorbed  them,  subduing  the  infinite  diversity  of 
their  many  thousand  souls  to  its  own  soullessness.  It  moved  on  the  road  as  lava 
moves  on  a  hillside;  it  flowed  rather  than  walked;  its  bulk  and  its  deliberate 
steady  motion  gave  meaning  to  all  that  military  jargon  which  speaks  of  massed 
infantry,  of  “shock”  tactics,  of  “crushing”  an  enemy.  It  was  a  machine  as  ma¬ 
chinelike  as  a  gun  or  an  aeroplane,  as  dependent  as  they  on  the  hand  of  the 
operator.  The  artillery  officer  snuffled  cheerfully.  “See  them,  eh?  See  them; 
That’s  the  mail  on  the  Mailed  Fist!” 

The  Mailed  Fist — the  world  is  debtor  to  the  Kaiser  for  that  phrase,  with  all  it 
revealed  of  romantic  yearning,  tyrannous  purpose  and  bombastic  im¬ 
pulsiveness:  “I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word. 
But  the  purpose  of  mail,  let  us  remember,  was  not  to 
strengthen  the  blow,  but  to  save  and  spare  the  flesh  it 
clothed;  the  fingers  that  guided  the  sword  gained 
neither  strength  nor  cunning  from  the  gauntlet; 
then  as  now,  it  was  the  naked  nervous  hand 
within  the  glove  of  iron,  alive,  sensitive 
fallible,  that  struck  and  parried  and  was 
yet,  for  all  the  iron  that  armored  and 
screened  it,  the  index  and  measure  of 
the  man.  The  hand  that  was  masked 
to  the  likeness  of  an  iron  claw 
could  still  be  betrayed  by  a  gesture. 
We  have  been  looking  on  here  at 
such  a  gesture,  not  too  comfort¬ 
ably,  for  it  took  the  shape  of  a 
long  arm  that  stretched  across 
Poland  and  snatched  at  Warsaw 
— and  only  missed  it  by  inches. 
Here  again,  as  in  France  and 
Belgium,  as  in  western  Russia 
when  General  Francois  pushed 
forward  to  the  Niemen,  were 
the  huge  dim-gray  columns,  the 
nightmare  artillery,  the  hourly 
miracles  of  organization  and 
forethought  which  are  the 
panoply  of  the  ironclad  hand; 
but  the  gesture  was  unmistak¬ 
able.  It  struck  through  the  vague 
and  anonymous  motions  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Staffs  operating  in  all  they 
could  command  of  secrecy  as  some¬ 
times,  in  the  murmur  of  a  crowd,  a 
single  voice  will  lift  itself  and  be 
audible  in  words.  Hitherto,  the  war 
had  lacked  a  personal  quality;  the  his¬ 
tory-adorning  pageant  of  the  entry  into 
Paris,  with  the  eagle-crested  figure  of  the 
conqueror  riding  through  the  central  gates  of 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  had  not  taken  place;  the 
Crown  Prince  had  got  his  army  into  a  tight  place 
and  gone  away  and  left  it  there;  and  the  world,  that 
should  have  been  terror  stricken  by  the  fate  of  Belgium, 
was  a-roar  with  praises  of  King  Albeit.  Here  in  Waisaw, 
with  aeroplanes  killing  children  in  the  streets  and  the 
German  armies  thrusting  forward  to  within  eight  miles  of 
the  city,  we  heard  that  the  great  Pauline  Monastery  at 
Czenstochowa,  where  the  famous  Polish  Madonna  droops  her  beautiful  and  com¬ 
passionate  head  before  the  pilgrims,  had  been  cleared  of  its  monks  and  got  ready 
to  serve  as  a  lodging  for  the  Kaiser. 

Monks  who  had  made  their  way  north  with  the  current  of  retugees  told  ot  it. 
There  were  four  of  them  in  the  refreshment  hall  of  the  station  at  W  arsaw, 
burly,  bearded,  middle-aged,  still  cheery  in  spite  of  their  utter  weariness.  1  hey 


station  of  the  brain 
the  eye  that  watched 
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'ound  places  together  at  the  end  of  a  table,  and 
were  drinking  glasses  of  that  thin,  straw-colored  tea 
with  which  the  Russian  is  wont  to  moisten  his  clay. 
All  about  them  the  big  hall  seethed  and  echoed  with 
the  distress  and  bewilderment  of  the  Polish  refugees 
who  thronged  it,  peasants,  villagers,  and  the  like 
whom  the  sudden  terror  of  war  upon  their  thresh¬ 
olds  had  driven  in  headlong  panic  to  Warsaw. 
Their  fear  and  trouble  found  voice  in  the  Polish 
fashion,  hysterically,  frantically;  their  men  gesticu¬ 
lated  and  cursed,  their  women  wailed,  and  the  poor, 
worn-out  children  cried  ceaselessly.  It  was  a  tragic 
babel,  and  in  the  midst  of  it,  a  little  niche  of  quiet, 
sat  the  stout,  robed  monks,  drinking  their  tea  and 
looking  upon  it  all  with  eyes  of  vacant  incompre¬ 
hension.  They  were  too  tired  to  be  conversational; 
but  it  was  true,  they  said,  that  he  was  coming  and 
that  the  monastery  had  been  taken  for  his  lodging. 
Men  had  come  to  get  it  ready  for  him,  bringing  with 
them  what  was  necessary  to  make  the  place  habitable 
for  an  Emperor  and  his  suite. 

One  of  them  lifted  his  head  to  speak  impressively. 
His  broad  healthy  face  had  a  childlike  quality,  the 
innocence  that  is  common  to  saints  and  simpletons. 

“Furniture!”  he  told  us.  “Wonderful!  I  never 
saw  such  furniture!  Beds — dozens  of  beds — all 
white  as  snow;  and  chairs,  and  pots  and  pans  to  do 
cooking  with — wonderful,  I  tell  you !  Some  of  the 
cooking  things  were  like  jewelry.”  He  shook 
his  head  in  serious  reflection.  “He  must  be  a 
very  great  man,”  he  added.  So,  since  Paris  was 
unattainable,  it  was  to  be  Warsaw,  which, 
after  all,  is  a  great  city,  splendid  in  history 
and  the  capital  of  an  ancient  kingdom.  If 
there  were  to  be  no  processional  ride  along  the 
Champs-Elysees,  there  was  still  the  Marszal- 
kowska.  Later,  when  a  detachment  of  Cos¬ 
sacks  captured  the  aide-de-camp  of  the  King 
of  Saxony,  convoying  an  automobile  freighted 
with  orders  and  decorations  destined  to  be 
pinned  to  German  breasts  in  conquered  Warsaw, 
we  learned  another  detail.  October  19  is  the 
Polish  national  festival;  and  some  of  the  best 
brains  in  the  world  had  been  put  to  work  to  so 
organize  things  that  Warsaw  should  fall  and 
the  Kaiser  should  enter  it,  in  all  that  magni¬ 
ficence  of  symbolism  and  poetic  aptness  which 
he  loves,  at  noon  of  that  day.  The  mailed  fist 
was  to  strike — yes!  But  in  the  very  blow  the 
hand  revealed  itself,  the  hand  no  iron  can  mask. 

The  war  that  had  infested  Europe,  indiscriminate 
as  a  pest,  had  suddenly  become  a  personal  thing 
and  taken  on  a  character.  An  artist  was  at  work, 
a  compasser  of  effects;  we  were,  then,  fighting  a 
figure  of  grand  opera! 

“A  very  great  man,”  said  the  monk  solemnly;  and 
we  agreed. 

It  was  a  great  conception,  stirring  and  colorful, 
and  only  the  Russian  General  Staff  knew  how  peril¬ 
ously  near  it  came  to  succeeding.  Russki  with  his 
army  was  south  upon  and  across  the  Galician  border; 
Ivanoff  was  on  the  Vistula;  Rennenkampf  was  mak¬ 
ing  himself  secure  on  his  newly  won  positions  in 
East  Prussia.  The  railway  stem  that  veins  the 
country  on  the  German  side  of  the  Polish  frontier 
gave  the  Germans  the  start  they  needed  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  General  Staff ;  their  concentration  was  com¬ 
plete  and  four  great  gray-blue  armies  were  on  Polish 
soil  and  bearing  down  on  Warsaw  before  the  Rus¬ 
sians  had  moved  a  man.  They  had  taken  Lodz  be¬ 
fore  Warsaw  had  even  heard  of  their  advance;  they 
were  bombarding  Ivangorod  and  its  bridges;  by  the 
10th  of  October  they  had  passed  Lowitch  and  Shirar- 
dow  and  their  line  was  spreading  itself  to  the  east 
like  arms  which  they  opened  to  embrace  and  strangle 
Warsaw.  And  then  like  a  man  who  sleeps  through 
a  fire  till  his  bed  catches  alight,  Russia  woke  up. 

The  man  who  saved  Warsaw  was  neither  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicolai  Nicolaievitch,  Commander  in 
Chief,  nor  Russki,  the  newly  emerged  genius,  nor 
Rennenkampf,  the  Stonewall  Jackson  of  Russia. 
Theirs,  perhaps  were  the  errors — if  they  were  errors 
— that  enabled  the  Germans  to  get  as  far  as  they 
did;  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  that  kind  of  thing. 
What  was  wanted  at  the  moment  was  not  generals; 
it  was  transportation.  Warsaw,  as  it  happens,  is 
well  served  with  railways,  leisurely,  gradual  railways 
governed  by  the  comfortable  Russian  system  that  al¬ 
lows  for  everything  but 
haste  and  looks  on  three 
weeks  as  a  reasonable  space 
in  which  to  carry  out  a 
mobilization.  Forthwith  in¬ 
to  the  crutch  of  the 
emergency  stepped  the  man 
who  could  deal  with  it, 

Stepan  Rukloff,  Minister 
of  Railways.  That,  and  not 
victory  in  war,  is  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  greatness  in  a  race — 
that  it  can  match  the  oc¬ 
casion  with  the  man.  Ruk¬ 
loff  was  the  man. 

I  was  at  Lyck  when  the 
came;  I  went  down 
trainload  of  South 


Siberian  Cossacks,  and  if  there  were  no  war  to  write 
about  I  would  like  to  write  about  that  journey  in  a 
horse  car  with  those  gentle-mannered,  slim-waisted, 
long-skirted  blood  drinkers,  the  lean  secret  faces 
lighted  up  as  they  drew  upon  their  cigarettes  and  the 
queer  hissing  whisper  of  their  talk  as  they  spoke 
among  themselves.  But  the  wonder  just  then  was 
the  speed  of  the  journey.  Even  in  normal  times,  fif¬ 
teen  miles  an  hour  is  counted  good  going  in  Russia; 
in  war  time  it  is  anything  from  twelve  to  two;  but 
now  we  were  in  a  hurry,  the  side  doors  of  the  car 
were  open;  from  its  darker  interior  I  saw  the  night 


They  were  watching  the  shelling  of  their  town 
hy  the  Germans  —  its  houses  clustered  together  under 
brown  roofs — roofs  where  their  lives  had  shaped  themselves 

and  the  dark  land  beneath  it  go  roaring  past;  thirty 
and  forty  miles  to  the  hour  were  flying  back  under 
our  wheels.  Behind  us  and  ahead  of  us  were  other 
trains,  double-engined,  long  as  streets  and  packed  to 
the  doors;  every  line  that  led  to  Warsaw  had  become 
a  channel  flooded  with  men  and  horses  and  guns, 
pouring  in  at  Rukloff’s  speed. 

It  needs  a  railway  man  to  appreciate  it,  the  sheer 
science  and  magnitude  of  the  achievement,  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  rolling  stock,  of  time  schedules  and  the  rest, 
that  were  thus  solved  upon  the  moment. 

Siberia  in  the  Saddle 

SPHERE  should  be  a  monument  to  him,  the  man  that 
J-  saved  Warsaw.  He  should  be  represented,  life  size, 
with  his  coat  off,  fitting  wings  to  a  broadgauge  snail. 
On  the  12th  of  October  the  Germans  were  straddling 
the  Warsaw-Vienna  railway,  from  the 
little  town  of  Blone  to  the  village  and 
junction  of  Pruschkow,  and  had  spread 
thence  southeastward  to  the  Vistula — 
and  Pruschkow  is  only  twelve  miles 
from  the  city.  They  had  shelled  the 
Russians  out  of  the  village  and  moved 
up  in  force;  another  stage  would  hoist 
them  over  that  slope  of  rising  ground 
whence  one  can  look  down,  along  the 
railway  and  across  the  forts  that  were 
dismantled  two  years  ago,  upon  the 
roofs  of  Warsaw;  their  guns  would 
dominate  it;  and  the  Marszalkowska 
would  be  open  to  the  eagle  crest  mov¬ 
ing  superbly  at  the  head  of  a  victori¬ 
ous  army.  There  had  been  nothing 
much  to  stop  them;  but  now,  at  the 


last  moment,  troops  were  spouting  into  Warsaw, 
snatched  from  the  trains,  poured  through  the  streets 
and  rushed  out  to  build  a  last  wall  of  bayonets  and 
bodies  between  the  city  and  its  imminent  fate. 
Scores  upon  scores  of  them,  going  straight  from  the 
trucks  to  the  fighting  line,  soldiers  of  all  arms,  of 
many  races,  a  tremendous  spectacle  and,  incidentally, 
a  valuable  education  for  Poles  wavering  on  the 
farther  brink  of  loyalty.  Russia,  Germany,  and  Aus¬ 
tria  are  always  educating  their  Poles;  Poland  is  the 
reform-school  child  of  Europe.  Sometimes  I  wonder 
whether,  after  all,  Nicolai  Nicolaievitch  was  really 
caught  napping.  The  Kaiser’s  proclamation  to  the  Poles 
promised  them  as  much  as  the  Czar’s;  they  had  seen 
Russia  fighting  and  being  beaten  before;  and  it  was 
for  the  Kaiser  that  the  convent  bells  had  rung  their 
automatic  and  miraculous  welcome  when  he  entered 
the  town  of  Czenstochowa.  Poland  inherits  a  long 
tradition  of  hatred  for  Russia;  it  has  yet  its  leaven 
of  firebrands;  and  there  were  not  lacking  guides  to 
show  the  Germans  the  passages  through  the  woods 
north  of  Groizy.  Now,  as  things  turned  out,  the 
Poles  were  to  see  the  country  laid  waste  not  by  the 
Russians  but  by  the  Germans;  they  were  to  see 
Russia  in  the  role  of  protector  of  Poland,  her  might 
and  greatness  summoned  to  the  spot  as  though  by 
magic  and  brandished  like  a  fist  in  their  faces,  and 
then  to  watch  the  Germans  broken,  driven  back, 
fleeing,  burning,  looting  and  murdering  as  they 
went.  My  fellow  travelers,  the  Cossacks,  were 
escorted  through  the  town  between  lines  of 
dragoons;  they  had  shown  signs  of  a  wish  to 
set  to  work  to  loot  the  shops.  They  had  never 
seen  a  big  city  before  and  many  of  them 
thought  they  had  arrived  at  Berlin. 

The  road  that  goes  south  out  of  Warsaw 
runs  for  about  eight  miles  alongside  a  light 
railway  linking  up  the  smaller  towns  of 
Pjasetchno,  Gora  Kalwarja  (on  the  Vistula) 
and  Groizy;  it  cut  across  the  very  vortex  of 
the  fighting  as  things  stood  on  the  15th  of 
October.  For  three  days  and  nights  it  had  been 
a  mere  stream  bed  for  a  river  of  troops  pour¬ 
ing  forth  to  the  fighting  line;  now,  though 
transport  and  hospital  traffic  still  crowded  it, 
the  current  had  a  little  abated.  On  either  hand 
the  gently  undulated  country  was  thick  with 
woods — not  the  paltry  and  dreary  firs  of  the 
East  Prussian  front,  but  real  trees — with  the 
farmers’  fields  in  between  them;  over  it  and  about 
it,  pervading  it  like  an  atmosphere  of  heavy 
sound,  there  toned  the  unceasing  diapason  of  battle. 
It  was  as  though  one  were  ringed  in  by  the  noise  of 
war;  the  great  thudding  reverberations  of  the  bat¬ 
teries  to  the  south,  quickening  from  time  to  time  to 
an  insane  and  monstrous  tattoo  of  explosions,  were 
answered  by  distant  and  yet  more  distant  guns,  till 
the  ear  that  guessed  at  their  direction  was  baffled 
and  perceived  them  only  as  a  horizon  of  tremendous 
sound.  Then,  a  rise  in  the  road  lifted  one  clear  of 
the  screening  woods  and  one  saw,  low  against  the 
sky,  white  puffballs  of  smoke  that  appeared  suddenly, 
hung  for  a  space  of  moments  and  dispersed  slowly 
— the  shrapnel  of  the  Germans  bursting  over  the 
trenches  where  General  Scheidemann’s  Siberians 
were  hanging  on  grimly.  A  couple  of  miles  more, 
and  from  another  rise  one  looked  down  upon  the  lit¬ 
tle  town  of  Pjasetchno,  with  its  background  of  low 
hills  and  the  levels  eastward  of  it  stretching  away 
to  the  river. 

The  traffic  of  the  road  had  thinned  by  now;  the 
ammunition  trains  and  hospital  carts  had  branched 
off,  lurching  along  byways  behind  and  between  long 
arms  of  wood;  but  here,  at  the  top  of  the  rise,  was 
a  knot  of  country  wagons  halted  at  the  side  of  the 
road  and  a  crowd  of  perhaps  two  hundred  people. 
They  were  folk  from  Pjasetchno,  watching  the 
shelling  of  their  town  by  the  Germans. 

My  glasses  showed  me  the  little  place,  a  tiny  Po¬ 
lish  town  of  that  simple  and  antique  character  which 
towns  in  Poland  so  often  contrive  to  have  and  towns 
in  Russia  so  seldom.  Its  houses  clustered  close  to¬ 
gether  under  irregular  brown  roofs;  its  church  lifted 
a  square  white  tower  among  them.  Of  those  who 
stood  in  the  road  with  me  and  watched,  many  were 
able  to  pick  out  the  very  roofs  under  which  their 
lives  had  shaped  themselves,  roofs  that  had  sheltered 
their  childhood  and  their  marriage  beds.  A  town, 

after  all,  is  something  more 
than  bricks  and  mortar  and 
people;  it  is  an  individual¬ 
ity;  its  soul  is  compact  of 
memories  and  joys  and 
griefs;  and  its  body,  once 
murdered,  can  no  more  be 
restored  to  life  than  one  can 
rebuild  the  cathedral  of 
Rheims.  As  I  looked,  I  saw 
among  the  roofs  suddenly  a 
sharp  upward  splash  of 
flame,  and  rising  from  it  a 
tree  of  dark  smoke  that 
grew  up  slowly  and  spread. 
Then,  seconds  later,  there 
reached  us  the  rending  bang 
(Concluded  on  page  30) 
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AS  THEY  mounted  up  and  up,  and 
.  the  shoulders  of  their  horses 
strained  hard  at  the  corners  of  the 
long-looped  track,  the  De  Quiros  River 
kept  uncoiling  like  a  silver  snake  be¬ 
low,  and  the  tall  jungle  of  the  plain, 
where  they  had  passed  in  the  early 
morning,  grew  small  and  fine  like  moss 
standing  on  a  stone.  So  far  they  had 
come.  Anne  of  Tasmania,  the  girl  from 
the  misty,  cool  apple  land,  the  girl 
with  the  pink-apple  cheeks  and  wind- 
gray  eyes,  whose  hair  curled  like 
young  leaves  and  whose  figure  was  as 
round  as  fruit — Anne  leaned  out  from 
her  saddle  to  look,  and  heaved  a  long 
sigh  of  delight.  You  are  to  know  that 
she  had  landed  from  the  steamer  only 
an  hour  or  two  ago,  and  that  the 
Abregas  Islands  are  of  the  kind  of 
scenery  that  blares  in  your  face  like 
a  brass  band.  They  are  so  brilliant, 
so  gold  and  blue  and  green,  so  slashed  with  waterfalls 
and  plumed  with  palms,  so  cut  out  into  jag-headed, 
purple  peaks  and  gorges,  that  they  take  your  breath 
away  a  little  when  they  first  heave  into  sight  out  of 
the  rolling  Pacific. 

Anne,  who  had  seen  nothing  but  Hobart  and  Syd¬ 
ney,  and  who  was  watering  at  the  mouth  for  all 
the  pleasures  of  all  the  world,  seemed  almost  ready 
to  eat  the  landscape.  She  reined  in  her  horse  and 
looked  about  her  with  gleaming  eyes  and  lips  droop¬ 
ing  apart.  Lyndon,  the  planter,  looked  not  at  the 
scenery,  but  at  Anne.  She  interested  him ;  more¬ 
over,  he  was  in  love  with  her. 

Anne,  however,  said  nothing  till  her  horse  was 
under  way  again,  and  then  she  remarked  briefly: 
“I’ve  seen  that!” 

Lyndon,  the  planter  from  Queensland,  pulled  his 
horse  up  to  hers  and  bent  his  lean,  fine  figure 
toward  her  saddle.  There  was  something  about  the 
young  man  that  suited  this  tropic  landscape — the 
brown-gold  tan  of  face,  the  yellowish,  gemlike  eye, 
the  sunburned  fairness  of  hair.  You  could  see 
that  he  was  a  creature  of  the  lands  of  Cancer  and 
Capricorn,  fined,  colored,  one  could  almost  say 
shaped,  by  the  powers  of  the  sun.  Anne,  in  the 
midst  of  this  riotous  Abregas  scenery,  was  as  exotic 
as  a  primula. 

“So  much  to  the  good!”  he  said.  “Another  helping 
before  you  must  lay  down  your  knife  and  fork  and 
go  away,  because  ‘Miss  Seaton’s  carriage  stops  the 
way’ — the  long  black  carriage  with  the  plumes  at 
every  corner.  You  see  how  I  know  you,  Anne.” 

“You’re  a  poet,”  said  Anne,  touching  up  her  horse. 
She  said  it  as  one  might  tell  a  man  he  was  a  black. 

“Only  a  very  little  one,”  excused  Lyndon.  “One 
volume,  which  didn’t  sell.  Anyone  who  saw  my  rub¬ 
ber  would  know  I  couldn’t  be  a  good  poet.  It’s  sim¬ 
ply  splendid.  You’ve  got  to  come  and  look  at  it 
before  we  leave  the  island.” 

“I  might,”  said  Anne  in  a  noncommittal  manner. 
There  was  something  hard  in  her  voice.  Lyndon 
had  traveled  all  the  way  from  Sydney  with  her  and 
with  her  father  (who  had  been  ill  and  was  ordered 
a  “long  sea  voyage”) ,  and  he  knew  the  tone  very 
well.  He  did  not  mind  it.  If  Anne,  in  spite  of  her 
white  and  pinkness,  was  Tasmanian  oak  at  heart, 
he  was  steel.  He  had  wanted  so  many  women  that 
he  knew  exactly  how  much  more  he  wanted  this  one, 
and  he  meant  to  have  her.  The  apple  blossom  should 
bloom  among  the  rubber  trees  if  love  was  love,  and 
he  was  Bobby  Lyndon,  the  lad  who  got  the  things 
he  meant  to  get. 

ALL  the  same  there  were  moments  when  the  hard- 
-  ness  of  this  soft  creature  almost  frightened  him. 
Anne  was  in  love  with  him,  and  yet  she  had  not 
the  remotest  intention  of  marrying  him.  She  could 
be  cruel  to  herself  and  never  wince.  She  would 
torture  herself  for  her  own  good.  Anne  didn’t 
think  it  would  be  for  her  good  to  marry  Bob  Lyn¬ 
don.  They  had  got  as  far  as  that  one  night 
when  the  great  liner  had  entered  the  tropics  and 
was  slipping  along  in  a  wonderful  dusk  of  stars, 
with  a  white-locked  coral  reef  singing  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  the  luring  mermaid  song  that  coral  reefs  can 
sing.  Whither  does  it  lure?  That  lies  in  the  ear 


of  him  who  listens.  It  lured  Tasmanian  Anne 
toward  the  sun-made  youth  of  Queensland.  It  lures 
you  away  from  the  office  desk  to  the  beaches  where 
the  big  coconuts  roll  down,  and  where  a  man  may 
forget  that  the  law  of  life  is  work.  Me  it  lures 
otherwise;  otherwise  also  your  friend  and  your 
enemy.  But  it  always  lures— to  the  thing  that  you 
want  and  know  you  must  not  have. 

Anne  knew  she  must  not  have  Bob  Lyndon.  A 
marriage  had  been  arranged,  and  when  a  marriage 
is  arranged  it  is  a  serious  matter. 

A  marriage  had  been  arranged  between  Anne 
Marjorie,  only  daughter  of  James  Seaton  of  Cedar 
Villa,  Ben  Lomond  Avenue,  Hobart,  Tas.,  and  Ad¬ 
miral  the  Earl  of  Wykeham  of  Wykeham  Castle, 
Hants;  Hartlands,  Warwickshire;  The  Glen  House, 
Sutherland,  N.  B.,  and  Wykeham  House,  Piccadilly. 
It  is  now  clear  why  Anne  thought  that  she  should  not. 

When  Admiral  Huntridge  came  out  to  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  station  there  were  four  lives  between  him 
and  the  title.  Within  two  years  those  four  leaves 
had  dropped  from  the  branches  of  the  Huntridge 
family  tree,  and  the  Admiral  was  Earl.  It  was  un¬ 
derstood  that  he  would  leave  the  navy  at  once  and 
settle  down  at  Wykeham  Castle.  So  the  cables 
ticked  and  whispered  across  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Then  they  ticked  another  piece  of  news,  and  great 
England,  across  the  seas,  sat  up  and  listened  and 
asked  for  more.  Across  the  sunken  plains  where 
Atlantis  used  to  lie  ran  a  whispering  about  Anne, 
and  a  huge  republic  laid  an  ear  to  the  wires  and 
called  out  the  news  in  tones  that  ran  across  three 
thousand  miles  of  snow  and  ice  and  roses  and  oranges 
and  sandy  deserts  and  peach  orchards  and  cactus  and 
Indian  corn.  Anne  had  had  a  proposal;  'Frisco  and 
the  Golden  Gate  were  told;  across  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  sped  copies  of  Anne’s  face  and  her 
new  black  picture  hat,  provided  by  a  flurried  aunt  in 
London,  who  was  instantly  “approached”  by  illustra¬ 
tion  bureaus.  The  biography  of  Anne,  pink  and 
white  and  a  nice  tennis  player,  three  years  out  of 
school,  caused  a  famous  general’s  death  notices  to  be 
rudely  cut  down  in  a  dozen  weekly  papers.  Ladies’ 
columns  stopped  guffawing  at  women  who  wanted  a 
vote  to  speak  reverently  and  seriously  of  Anne. 
Fame,  busy  crowning  bald  and  grizzled  and  weary 
heads  with  wreaths  of  prickly  laurel,  paused  for  a 
moment  to  lay  a  splendid  garland  among  the  thick 
young  tresses  of  Anne. 

Instead  of  which  the  young  planter  told  her  that 
the  whole  thing  was  a  damned  shame.  Those  were 
the  unpardonable  words  he  used,  with  the  liner  slip¬ 
ping  league  by  league  northward  through  a  hollow 
globe  of  stars  and  the  coral  reef  calling — calling. 

Anne  had  gone  away  to  her  cabin  in  a  dignified 
silence  when  it  happened.  But  now,  when  Lyndon, 
the  planter,  actually  dared  to  say  the  same  thing 
again,  in  the  same  offensive  words — here,  out  under 
the  sky  halfway  up  Lalanga  Mountain — she  could 
not  get  away.  Where  are  you  to  go,  riding  two 
abreast  up  a  narrow  precipice  track? 

“What  is  a  .  .  .  shame,  if  you  please?”  She  faced 
him,  pink,  with  her  riding  whip  very  stiffly  held. 

“Your  marrying  that  old  man,”  answered  Lyndon 
bluntly. 

“The  Admiral  is  not  old,”  said  Anne. 


“An  admiral  can’t  be  young.  He  can  be  young 
for  his  age,  or  essentially  young,  or  young  still,  or 
young  at  heart,  or  some  such  nonsense,  but  not 
plain,  real  young,  like  you  and  me.” 

The  horses  reached  a  bit  of  level  track  and  quick¬ 
ened  their  pace.  Anne  surreptitiously  kicked  hers 
into  a  trot.  “If  you  mean  that  he’s  fat  and  gray,” 
she  said  defensively,  “he  isn’t  anything  of  the  kind. 
What  do  you  call  that  red  droopy  flower  in  among 
all  the  bamboos?” 

“Wild  begonia;  it  shotvs  we’re  up  to  three  thou¬ 
sand  feet.  No,  I  didn’t  say  he  was;  I’ve  no  doubt 
he’s  in  what  people  call  ‘the  prime  of  life’ — ugh! 
After  that  you’re  ‘hale,’  and  after  that  you’re  dead. 
Anne,  Anne,  Annie,  it’ll  be  a  long  time  before  you 
and  I  are  dead.” 

“You  are  not  to  call  me  Anne.” 

“Annette  is  prettier.  Annette,  tell  me  the  truth — 
isn’t  his  beard  grayer  than  his  hair?  Because,  you 
know,  you  must  go  carefully  with  a  beard — but  no 
one’s  afraid  of  hot  soup  upon  his  hair.” 

THE  Queenslander’s  eyes  were  dancing  like  two 
topazes  from  the  gem  mines  of  his  home.  Anne 
could  not  resist  it — they  were  so  young  together,  he 
and  she,  and  old  people  were  really  such  funny 
things!  She  burst  into  a  merry  laugh. 

“It  is,”  she  said,  “and  he’s  not  a  bit  afraid  of  soup 
— on  his  hair.  It’s  a  nice  sooty  black.” 

“The  soup?” 

“Of  course.”  They  laughed  again. 

“We  are  being  silly,”  said  Anne.  “I  suppose  one 
may  be  silly  for  one  day.  I  shall  have  to  be  solemn 
enough  by  and  by.” 

Lyndon  said  the  unpardonable  thing  again. 

Anne  turned  white  this  time  with  anger  and 
with  another  feeling  that  she  could  not  understand. 
She  struck  her  horse  viciously,  and  the  animal 
plunged. 

“For  God’s  sake!”  said  Lyndon,  snatching  at  the 
bridle.  One  of  the  horse’s  hoofs  had  caved  in  the 
edge  of  the  track,  and  just  escaped  slipping  after 
the  shower  of  stones  and  earth  that  crackled  down 
into  nothingness  below.  The  creature  saved  itself 
with  the  quickness  of  the  mountain  bred,  but  Lyndon 
now  was  as  white  as  Anne.  “You  were  very  near 
solving  the  whole  problem  for  good,”  he  said,  rang¬ 
ing  his  horse  between  her  and  the  precipice.  They 
went  on  slowly.  Anne  wanted  to  say  that  there  was 
no  problem  to  solve,  but  she  could  not.  She  was  pos¬ 
sessed  with  a  lunatic  desire  to  be  falling — falling 
through  the  air  with  Lyndon’s  arms  about  her,  as 
she  knew  they  would  have  been  had  she  gone  over 
the  verge  just  then  when  the  horse  slipped  and 
staggered — falling  to  death — with  him.  What  was 
it  Tennyson  had  written: 

“ Rolled  in  one  another’s  arms,  and  silent 
in  a  last  embrace.” 

Oh,  she  was  mad!  She,  Anne,  the  little  country 
girl  from  Tasmania,  who  had  done  so  amazingly  well 
for  herself  without  even  a  mother  to  help  her  along 
— she,  who  had  chaperoned,  advised,  and  “managed” 
herself,  with  the  independence  of  a  true  Australian, 
through  four  “fleet  seasons”  in  Hobart  and  kept  her 
head  with  the  coolness  of  one  who  had  the  south- 
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era  snows  in  her  bipod — she  to  be  thinking  after 
this  crazy  fashion! 

“I  can’t  help  feeling,”  said  the  One  Anne  to  the 
Other  Anne.  And  the  Other  Anne  replied :  “Feel  as 
much  as  you  like,  my  dear;  it  doesn’t  matter  a  bit — 
so  long  as  you  act  prudently.  Feelings  butter  no 
parsnips.” 

“But  it  hurts,”  said  the  One  Anne,  meeting  Lyn¬ 
don’s  gem  brown  eyes. 

“Set  your  teeth  and  stand  it,  my  child,”  said  the 
Other  Anne.  “You’re  going  to  be  Countess  of  Wyke- 
ham.”  They  rode  on  and  up. 

Now  the  silver  ribbon  of  the  De  Quiros  River  was 
unrolled  to  the  utmost,  and  the 
coral  seas  that  lie  about  the  fairy 
isles  of  the  Abregas  spread  them¬ 
selves  out  on  the  horizon  in  colors 
that  Anne  had  never  dreamed  of 
as  existing  outside  a  jeweler’s 
window.  Lyndon  laid  his  hand  on 
her  horse’s  rein. 

“Stop  a  moment,”  he  said. 

“This  is  too  good  to  miss,  and  the 
track  runs  inland  afterward. 

Look  while  you  can,  Anne.  Lady 
Wykeham  won’t  see  things  like 
this.” 

Anne  looked  with  an  avid  deter¬ 
mination  to  make  the  most  of  her 
chances.  Bob  Lyndon  had  learned 
that  little  greedy  look  by  heart 
while  they  were  trailing  slowly 
up  the  endless  Queensland  coast. 

He  had  seen  it  at  dances,  at  ship 
concerts,  at  the  prize  distribu¬ 
tions  that  followed  the  deck 
games — even  at  meals  sometimes, 
when  some  tropical  dainty  new  to 
the  girl  appeared  on  the  menu. 

He  did  not  like  her  a  scrap  the 
less  for  it,  because  she  was 
Anne.  Nor  had  the  still-young- 
at-heart  Admiral  liked  her  any  the 
less  when  she  had  caressed  the 
jewels  he  gave  her  as  if  she 
wanted  to  eat  them — down  in 
chilly  Hobart  that  memorable 
Fleet  Week.  He,  too,  felt  that 
she  was  just  Anne,  and  that  ex¬ 
cused  everything. 

THERE  was  rain  in  her  cloud- 
gray  eyes  when  she  turned 
away  from  the  wonderful  sight 
and  guided  her  horse  toward  the 
inland  track.  She  smuggled  out 
a  small  thin  handkerchief  and 
touched  her  face  with  it.  Such 
things  there  were  in  this  gorgeous 
world  of  the  Sun  that  she  had 
never  guessed  at!  Such  things 
there  were  as  she  must  leave  un¬ 
seen!  For  the  island  trip  was  a 
brief  one,  and  afterward  would 
come  the  cathedral  in  Sydney, 
with  white  flowers  and  arches  of 
naval  swords,  and  Mendelssohn’s 
march  on  the  great  organ;  and 
after  that  the  English  castle  and 
the  Scotch  moors  and  the  Riviera 
and  the  “Season” — all  the  things 
one  read  of  in  novels  from  home — 
all  the  kingdoms  and  the  glories — but  not  ever  again, 
as  long  as  life  should  last,  these  far,  exquisite  islands 
in  the  coral  seas. 

“Haven’t  we  gone  far  enough?”  she  said  after  a 
minute  or  two.  It  was  safer  to  speak  than  to  be 
silent — besides,  she  was  really  getting  concerned 
about  the  length  of  their  ride. 

“Well,  I  had  an  idea,”  said  the  young  planter 
slowly.  “I  wanted  very  much  to  show  you  Whiteley’s 
place  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  I  thought,  if 
we  didn’t  seem  to  have  time  enough  to  get  back  after¬ 
ward  to  the  ship,  I  could  just  run  you  down  to  the 
Mission ;  you  said  you  knew  Mrs.  Graves.” 

“The  missionary’s  wife?  Yes,  of  course;  she  used 
to  go  to  school  with  me.  I  was  really  half  thinking 
of  spending  a  couple  of  days  with  her  while  the 
steamer  was  in  port;  but  you  were  so  anxious  to  go 
for  this  mysterious  ride — ” 

“You  might  still  do  both,”  said  Lyndon  promptly. 
He  took  a  notebook  from  his  pocket  and  handed  it 
to  her. 

“Write  a  note  and  tear  it  out,”  he  said.  “I  can 
whistle  up  a  boy  from  the  nearest  village  to  take  it 
back  to  the  steamer,  and  they’ll  get  it  to-night.” 

“What  about  my  clothes?”  asked  Anne,  putting 
back  a  loose  lock  of  hair  that  curled  like  yellow 
apple  peel  about  her  linen  collar. 

“Can’t  get  them  in  time  to-night.  Couldn’t  Mrs. 
Graves — ?” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  suppose  she  could.  Is  it  far?” 
Lyndon  pointed  with  his  crop  to  a  tiny  new  tin 
c  dazzling  unbearably  in  the  sun,  on  the  top  of 
hill  some  miles  away. 

to  it  in  a  couple  of  hours  from  the  top  of 


this.  These  mountain  horses  can  come  down  pretty 
quick.” 

Anne  wrote  the  note,  leaning  on  her  saddle.  She 
hesitated  a  moment  after  it  was  done. 

“I  wonder — will  father  be  uneasy?”  she  said,  twirl¬ 
ing  the  paper  in  her  gray-gloved  fingers. 

Other  people  answered  the  sreech  of  Anne.  Lyn¬ 
don,  since  the  day  they  first  met,  had  answered  what 
she  thought.  He  did  so  now. 

“If  you  didn’t  get  to  Graves’s,  there  are  the  White- 
leys  just  above.  You  can’t  gqt  left  anyhow,”  he  said. 
“Respectable  matrons  all  over  the  place.  The  Abre¬ 
gas  are  amazingly  civilized  to  what  they  used  to  be, 


and  still  more  so  since  I’ve  been  away.”  He  took 
the  note  from  her  fingers  and  sent  out  a  long, 
strange  call. 

“That’ll  fetch  ’em,”  he  said.  “I  see  I  haven’t  for¬ 
gotten  it.  There  are  not  many  white  men  can  do  it.” 

“How  long  were  you  away?”  asked  Anne  idly,  little 
knowing  that  the  whole  future  of  her  life,  the  fate 
of  the  castle  and  the  Earl,  and  of  bigger  things  still, 
turned  on  his  reply. 

“Oh,  best  part  of  two  years,”  Lyndon  replied  care¬ 
lessly.  “Had  to  go  to  London;  working  up  a  com¬ 
pany  to  exploit  the  rubber.  My  overseer  did  all 
right,  I  believe,  but  I’ll  have  to  pull  things.  There’s 
a  boy  already.” 

A  “BOY”  of  some  thirty  years,  with  an  amazing, 
woolly  mop  of  hair,  and  a  girdle  of  dyed  and 
beaded  bark  for  sole  clothing,  appeared  supernatu- 
rally  out  of  a  clump  of  bush.  Lyndon  addressed  him 
fluently  in  the  Abregas  tongue  and  gave  him  the  note. 
The  “Loy”  made  a  sudden  dive  over  what  seemed  a 
perpendicular  precipice,  and  crashed  his  way  into 
the  gully  below. 

“Right-o ;  now  for  the  top,”  said  Lyndon,  leading  on. 
“What  is  at  the  top?”  asked  Anne,  urging  her 
horse  alongside.  “What  shall  I  see?”  The  eager 
look  was  coming  back  into  the  limpid  eyes. 

“Coffee,”  replied  Lyndon  with  a  smile. 

“Coffee!  But  what- — ” 

“I’ll  tell  you,  Madonna  mia.  It’s  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  thing  that  planters  grow — and  nearly  everything 
they  grow  is  beautiful  in  these  particular  Islands  of 
the  Blest.  Of  course  most  of  them  have  never 
thought  of  it  that  way,  or  have  forgotten  about  it 


if  they  did;  but  that’s  their  loss.  As  you  said,  I’m 
a  bit  of  a  poet,  and  I  don’t  forget.  Poetry’s  the 
unearned  increment  I  get  out  of  my  place,  and  out 
of  other  people’s,  too.  If  you  saw  my  rubber  avenues 
at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning — with  the  dew  on — 
radiating  away  like  a  star  every  way  you  look,  long 
lanes  of  fluttering  green;  or  the  coconut  plantations 
on  the  coast  with  palms  spouting  up  like  fountains 
under  a  sky  that’s  as  whjte  as  a  crystal  with  sun, 
sheer  sun;  or  the  sisal  hemp,  especially  if  it’s  poling 
— why,  it’s  the  quaintest,  queerest,  prettiest  sort  of 
thing  ever  seen  off  a  Japanese  screen.  But  the 
best  of  all  is  the  coffee.” 

The  track  wound  now  under¬ 
neath  huge  cottonwood  and  ban¬ 
yan  trees,  an  Alhambra  of  wild 
root  arches  wreathed  with  stran¬ 
gling  leaf  and  flower.  There  was 
no  view  any  more,  and  the  heat 
grew  heavier  and  heavier.  Anne 
watched  the  young  planter’s  face 
as  their  horses  plodded  slowly  up. 
She  was  thinking  of  the  over¬ 
worked,  semimeaningless  phrase 
“golden  youth,”  and  deciding  that 
the  first  person  who  coined  it  must 
have  had  some  one  like  the  Queens¬ 
lander  in  his  mind. 

“Coffee  is  beautiful  at  any  time 
and  all  times.  It’s  one  of  the  most 
graceful  shrubs  there  is,  with  its 
pointed  shining  leaves  and  the 
fruits  like  coral  beads  strung  close 
to  the  stalk.  But  when  it  flowers 
— Anne,  have  you  ever  heard  how 
the  coffee  flowers?” 

THE  horses  had  stopped;  there 
was  a  small  runnel  of  water 
crossing  the  track  in  the  shade  of 
an  enormous  banyan,  and  they 
were  dipping  their  hairy  lips  into 
it  and  sucking  silently. 

The  air  closed  round  the  riders 
in  a  warm,  scented  bath  and  was 
still.  The  forest,  huge  and  over¬ 
whelming,  lay  upon  them  as  great 
ser  s  of  the  Triassic  and  Permian 
may  have  lain  upon  the  small, 
drowned  things  of  a  Paleozoic 
world.  In  all  the  universe,  it 
seemed,  there  were  but  these 
two  creatures,  Anne  and  the 
golden  lad. 

“Tell  me,”  said  Anne.  The 
horses  raised  their  heads  and 
stood  with  dripping  mouths. 
They  knew  that  no  one  wanted 
them  to  move. 

Nearer  to  Anne  bent  the 
golden  lad,  and  his  eyes  shut  out 
the  forest  and  the  horses  and  the 
stream. 

“It’s  the  loveliest  thing  in  the 
world,”  he  said.  “And  it’s  like  all 
the  other  lovely  things  in  the 
world — you  don’t  know  when  it’s 
coming;  it  just  comes.  It  mayn’t 
flower  for  a  long,  long  time,  and 
you  may  have  been  thinking  it 
never  will.  But  one  morning, 
when  you’re  expecting  nothing, 
you  get  up  and  look  out  of  the  veranda,  and  all  the 
dark  plantation  is  light — as  if  the  snow  had  fallen  on 
it,  and  the  whole  place  is  just  one  glory  of  scent  and 
flower.  And  in  another  day  it’s  gone  again — the 
light  has  passed  away.  But  the  tree  has  had  its 
glory.  It  comes — like  love  into  a  life — and  you  feel, 
whatever  happens,  the  tree — has  lived.  Anne,  I  wish 
— I  wish  you  could  see  it  just  once,  the  coffee  all  white 
and  sweet  in  its  wedding  flowers — like  a  bride.” 

Anne  could  not  answer;  she  was  fighting  fiercely 
not  to  cry.  Whatever  happened  she  felt  she  must  not 
cry.  And  immediately  she  did. 

After  all,  it  was  not  necessary  to  fall  over  a  preci¬ 
pice  in  order  to  have  Bob  Lyndon’s  arms  about  you. 
And  the  horses  were  tired  with  their  long  climb,  so 
they  never  moved,  but  went  on  licking  the  water 
from  their  hairy  lips;  only  their  bridles  made  a  little 
jingling  sound  as  they  stood  there  in  the  emerald 
shade  of  the  banyan  tree,  with  two  young  people  on 
their  backs  who  were  apparently  bent  on  the  ath¬ 
letic  feat  of  changing  from  saddle  to  saddle  there 
and  then. 

Anne  drew  herself  away  with  the  woman’s  inevi¬ 
table  exclamation:  “Oh,  my  hat!” 

“Drown  your  hat!”  replied  the  golden  youth. 
“Anyhow,  it  suits  you  like  that.” 

“It  doesn’t,”  said  Anne,  suddenly  calmed  by  the 
necessity  of  rearranging  the  big  white  felt  and  the 
auburn  locks  beneath  it.  She  preened  and  smoothed 
herself,  avoiding  Lyndon’s  eyes,  and  hurried  her 
horse  into  a  trot.  She  took  the  first  place  up  the 
winding  road  and  did  not  look  back.  But  Lyndon, 
following  behind,  smiled  to  himself  as  one  who  has 
pleasant  thoughts.  ( Continued  on  page  26) 


They  stared  back  at  her  with  a  savage  curiosity,  chewing  something  in  their  cheeks 
with  heavy  movements  of  the  lips  and  jaw.  The  ceremony  began.  All  through  the  prisoners 
stared  and  chewed.  It  was  clear  that  they  had  not  the  slightest  idea  what  it  might  be  all  about 
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MYRTLE  McGUIRE— detective 


Life  (wrote  Myrtle,  moralizing) 

J  funny  thing  when  you  stop  to  think 
it  over. 

Little  Willy  sees  a  “Boy  Wanted”  ad 
and  he  goes  after  the  job.  It  doesn’t  sound 
much  if  you  say  it  quick,  but  it  means  nearly  every¬ 
thing  to  him. 

If  Willy’s  all  right,  he  sticks.  If  it  happens  to  be  a 
drug  store,  pretty  soon  you  see  his  diploma  hanging 
up  on  the  wall,  and  all  day  long  he’s  selling  post 
cards  and  soda  water  and  other  medical  supplies. 

Or  if  he  starts  running  errands  for  a  law  office,  in 
a  few  years  you’ll  find  him  in  a  court  room  making 
loud  noises  to  a  jury. 

You  see  the  point?  It  all  depends  on  where  the 
start  is  made.  Talk  about  your  grab  bags  and  lot¬ 
teries  and  chances  on  a  wrist  watch  in  a  beauty  par¬ 
lor  !  They  simply  aren’t  in  it  with  the  chances  Little 
Willy  takes  when  he  shines  his  shoes  and  kisses  his 
mother  and  goes  hunting  for  his  first  job. 

It’s  the  same  way  with  a  business  girl.  I  was 
brought  up  on  Cherry  Street,  and  because  I  was 
quick  on  the  fingers  and  had  a  memory  like  fly  paper, 
I  learned  stenography. 

You  see  the  point  again?  I  might  have  got  started 
in  a  hotel,  or  an  engineering  office,  or  a  pie-filling 
factory.  But  when  I  applied  to  “Room  1200,  between 
9  and  9.30,”  it  happened  to  be  Wells  Detective  Agency. 
First  I  wrote  a  few  letters,  then  I  answered  about 
sixty  questions  in  about  sixty  seconds,  and  then  I 
got  the  job. 

Office  girl  at  eight  dollars  a  week  in  a  blue  skirt, 
a  white  shirt  waist,  and  an  auburn  head :  yours  sin¬ 
cerely.  Behind  my  back  they  called  me  Columbia, 
the  Gem  of  the  Ocean,  but  they  didn’t  say  it  before 
my  face.  They  soon  found  out  I  had  learned  my 
repartee  on  Cherry  Street. 

For  over  a  year  I  sat  at  a  desk  near  the  door, 
receiving  callers,  answering  the  phone,  ticking  off 
letters,  and  wondering  if  I’d  ever  get  to  handle  a 
case  myself.  But  the  only  detective  work  that  came 
to  little  Myrtle  was  to  sift  out  the  callers— give  ’em 
the  studious  look  and  tell  whether  they  were  insur¬ 
ance  agents  or  directory  ad  solicitors  or  Jersey  City 
Cubans  who  were  selling  cigars  that  hadn’t  paid  the 
duty  from  Havana. 

Then' the  firm  got  a  contract  from  a  manufac- 


You  can  imagine  how  long 
it  took  me  to  put  my 
ear  to  the  keyhole 
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turers’  association.  We  took  more  office  space 
and  hired  another  girl.  I  was  promoted  to 
filing  clerk  and  had  a  little  room  next  to  the 
boss’s  where  I  used  to  keep  the  scrap  books 
and  card  indexes  and  things.  We  subscribed 
to  more  than  forty  daily  papers,  and  the  big¬ 
gest  part  of  my  work  was  to  clip  out  the  crook 
items  and  index  them  according  to  names  and 
places  and  anything  else  I  could  think  of. 

Just  to  show  you  I  was  on  to  my  job,  a 
woman  was  robbed  of  her  rings  in  a  Chicago 
hotel.  I  cross-indexed  it  a  dozen  different  ways, 
including  “Hotel  Guest.”  Next  month  the  same 
thing  happened  in  Detroit.  Right  away  the  in¬ 
dex  showed  the  two  cases  side  by  side.  About 
a  month  after,  the  identical  thing  happened  in 
Cleveland. 

Right  there  I  went  to  Mr.  Wells  and  showed 
it  to  him. 

“He’s  working  east  from  Chicago,”  I  said, 
“making  one  stop  in  every  State.” 

The  boss  has  a  silky  gray  beard  and  a  voice 
that  matches  it.  He  looks  like  a  deacon,  but 
that’s  where  he  fools  the  people. 

“What’s  his  next  stop?”  he  asked. 

“Buffalo,”  I  told  him. 

Mr.  Wells  looked  right  through  me  for  nearly 
a  minute  and  then  he  said:  “I  think  I’ll  take  a 
chance  on  that,  young  lady.”  Next  morning  he 
had  “gone  to  the  country  for  a  few  days,”  and 
before  the  week  was  over  he  had  caught  the 
man  in  Buffalo,  just  where  I  said  he  would  be. 

That  wasn’t  all  he  got,  either.  He  got  the 
agency  of  one  of  the  biggest  hotel  associations 
in  the  country.  “Myrtle,”  he  said,  when  he  came 
back  home,  “you’re  a  clever  girl.  I’m  going  to  raise 
you  to  fifteen  dollars  a  week.” 

Fifteen  a  week!  Maybe  my  heart  didn’t  feel  big 
and  warm.  If  I  had  been  a  boy  that  night,  do  you 
know  what  I’d  have  done? 

Bought  a  safety  razor  and  started  shaving. 

Next  day  the  office  girl  brought  in  a  card.  “Mrs. 
Stuyvesant  Norrie,  Washington  Square.”  I  gave  it 
one  look  and  took  it  to  the  boss. 

Mr.  Wells  blinked  his  eyes  for  both  of  us.  I  guess 
everybody’s  heard  of  Mrs.  Norrie.  She  used  to  be 
the  capital  S  and  the  dotted  i  in  Society,  and  every 
Sunday  she  had  nearly  as  much  room  in  the  Society 
Section  as  the  Komikal  Kids  had  in  the  Funny  Sheet. 

But  as  for  him!  Excuse  me! 

If  people  were  eggs,  they  would  have  to  take 
Stuyvesant  Norrie  out  somewhere  and  bury  him, 
but  they’d  have  to  go  an  awful  long  way  from  the 
nearest  board  of  health. 

“Very  well.  Myrtle,”  said  Mr.  Wells  after  he  had 
set  the  dictograph.  “Show  her  in.” 

She  was  the  real  thing,  all  right.  Isn’t  it  funny 
the  way  you  can  tell  them,  just  as  quick  as  you  can 
tell  the  imitation?  I  went  out  and  steered  her 
through  the  right  doors,  and  then  I  hurried  back  to 
my  desk  where  the  other  end  of  the  dictograph  is 
installed. 

That’s  part  of  our  office  system,  though  none  of 
our  clients  know  it. 

I  put  the  receiver  over  my  head.  Mrs.  Norrie  was 
talking.  I  picked  up  my  pencil  and  pulled  my  note¬ 
book  over. 

In  a  detective  agency  we  sometimes  have  to  de¬ 
scribe  features.  So  I  don’t  mind  saying  I’ve  got  a 
bright,  blue  eye. 

Well,  every  time  I  used  to  hear  people  say  that 
riches  don’t  bring  happiness,  I  used  to  close  one  of 
those  bright  blue  eyes. 

IT  ALWAYS  seemed  to  me  that  if  I  had  a  million 
dollars  I  could  laugh  out  loud,  any  time,  day  or 
night.  But  to-morrow,  if  a  friend  stopped  me  on 
Broadway  and  said,  “Myrtle,  riches  don’t  bring  hap¬ 
piness,”  I’d  nod  my  head  as  hard  as  I  could  and  say, 
“You  bet  they  don’t.” 

I  hadn’t  made  many  notes  of  Mrs.  Norrie’s  conver¬ 
sation  before  I  found  she  didn’t  believe  in  divorce. 
But  Stuyvesant  Norrie  wanted  nothing  else,  and 
that’s  how  the  trouble  had  started.  I  guess  Stuy¬ 
vesant  had  the  second  Mrs.  Norrie  picked  out,  and 
the  second  Mrs.  Norrie  had  the  floral  decorations 
picked  out.  But  the  first  Mrs.  Norrie  had  something 
to  say,  and  what  she  said  was  “No!” 

Then  Mr.  Norrie  began  to  show  his  disposition. 
His  wife  didn’t  go  into  details,  but  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  when  a  man  wants  to  be  mean,  it  doesn’t  make 
much  difference  whether  he  lives  on  Cherry  Street 
or  Fifth  Avenue. 

All  the  same  it  wasn’t  his  meanness  which  had 


They  slithered  along  on  the  rugs  without 
making  any  noise  and  disappeared  into  Mr.  Norrie’s  apartment 


brought  Mrs.  Norrie  to  our  office.  It  was  some¬ 
thing  deeper.  In  stories  and  novels  they  call  it 
“feminine  intuition,”  but  I  guess  “hunch”  is  just 
about  as  good. 

Some  people  laugh  when  a  woman  says  she  feels 
that  something  is  going  to  happen,  but,  believe  me, 
if  a  man’s  corns  can  warn  him  to  carry  an  umbrella 
or  he’s  going  to  get  wet,  a  woman’s  intuition  can 
warn  her  to  be  careful  how  she  steps  off  the  cars, 
because  there’s  a  first-class  funeral  in  the  air  and  it 
looks  like  hers.  t 

What  made  Mrs.  Norrie  nervous? 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Norrie  had  fitted  up  a 
target  in  the  cellar,  and  every  night  he  and  some  of 
his  friends  were  down  there  shooting. 

Second  place,  he  had  bought  a  lot  of  books  on 
hypnotism. 

And,  third,  he  was  trying  to  be  friendly  and  atten¬ 
tive  to  his  wife,  the  way  they  give  a  condemned  man 
anything  he  wants  to  eat  on  the  morning  they’re 
going  to  hang  him. 

So  Mrs.  Norrie  had  arranged  to  give  her  regular 
maid  a  vacation  and  she  wanted  the  agency  to  find 
her  another  maid  with  a  strong  arm  and  a  quick  eye, 
who  would  know  how  to  handle  Trouble  if  Trouble 
came  knocking  at  the  door. 

Mr.  Wells  promised  to  send  her  a  first-class  woman 
next  day,  and  there  the  interview  ended. 

“I  shall  never  get  a  better  chance  than  this,”  I 
thought  after  Mrs.  Norrie  had  gone,  and  it  didn’t 
take  me  ten  minutes  to  show  Mr.  Wells  that  handling 
trouble  had  been  my  specialty  since  I  was  three 
years  old. 

So  bright  and  early  next  morning  I  was  wearing  a 
little  lace  tidy  on  my  head,  and  was  learning  the  runs 
of  the  old  Norrie  mansion. 

As  soon  as  I  found  Mr.  Norrie  was  out,  I  went 
through  his  study,  and  I  hadn’t  been  there  a  minute 
before  I  saw  that  he  certainly  was  interested  in 
hypnotism.  There  was  a  row  of  books  about  it  in  the 
bookcase,  two  volumes  on  the  mantel,  and  another, 
open,  on  his  desk,  as  though  he  had  been  reading  it 
just  before  he  went  out. 

Say,  you  know  the  way  a  Big  Idea  strikes  you  ? 
You  know  how  it  makes  you  glow  all  over  and 
puts  a  flush  on  your  cheek  and  the  tango  in  your 
feet?  Well,  that  was  how  it  struck  me.  First  thing 
I  knew  I  was  grumbling  to  myself:  “If  we 
could  only  hypnotize  him  and  make  him  tell  all  he 
knew!”  And  then  the  Big  Idea  came.  “Why  not?” 
it  whispered. 

It  looked  easy,  didn’t  it?  Here  was  a  man  inter¬ 
ested  in  hypnotism.  Would  it  be  hard  to  introduce 
him  to  a  hypnotist?  Hardly.  Then  we  could  put  Mr. 
Norrie  in  a  trance  and  make  him  tell  everything. 

“What  have  you  got  against  your  wife?”  “What’s 
that  scheme  in  back  of  your  head?”  Everybody 
knows  that  a  mesmerized  man  has  to  tell  what  he’s 
told  to  tell.  Then  the  professor  could  say  to  Mr. 
Norrie:  “Nothing  doing!  Forget  it!  After  this, 
you’ve  got  to  give  your  wife  a  square  deal  and  treat 
her  right!” 


Mr.  Norrie  would  have  to  do  it,  if  he  was  told  to 
do  it  when  he  was  mesmerized,  wouldn’t  he? 

Well,  that’s  the  way  I  figured  it  out,  too. 

Mrs.  Norrie  was  going  out  that  morning  and 
wouldn’t  be  back  till  noon.  So  out  I  went  to  look  for 
what  I  wanted.  It  didn’t  take  me  long  to  find  that 
Diablo,  the  World’s  Greatest  Hypnotist,  was  showing 
that  week  on  Forty-second  Street.  I  finally  found 
him  in  a  furnished-room  house  in  the  West  Twenties. 

I  sent  up  my  card  by  a  woman  with  soapsuds  on 
her  funny  bones,  and  when  Diablo  came  downstairs 
looking  for  me,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  he  gave  me 
a  shock.  None  of  us  has  even  seen  the  devil,  as  far 
as  I  know,  but  most  of  us  have  a  pretty  good  idea 
how  he  looks.  And  when  Diablo  came  down  those 
stairs,  it  was  just  the  same  as  if  the  Old  Boy  him¬ 
self  was  coming  down  for  Myrtle. 

“You  weesh  to  see  Diablo?”  he  asked. 

“No;  you  want  to  see  me,”  I  told  him.  That  got 
him. 

“Why  so?”  he  asked,  looking  closer. 

I  had  my  answer  ready,  too.  “Because  I’m  the 
young  lady  who  can  double  your  income,”  I  told  him, 
“and  make  you  twice  as  famous  as  Carrie  Nation 
used  to  be.” 

I  GUESS  maybe  the  devil  needs  money  in  his  busi¬ 
ness,  or  maybe  he  likes  to  be  famous.  Anyhow 
Diablo  sat  down  and  listened  for  more.  He  looked  like 
Old  Ned  more  than  ever  then,  and,  I  tell  you  now, 
I  kept  my  fingers  crossed  good  and  hard. 

It  wasn’t  because  I’m  superstitious,  you  under¬ 
stand;  but,  well — just  because  I  felt  a  little  nervous. 

“Will  you  come  to  my  room?”  he  asked,  seeing  me 
look  around. 

“Mr.  Diablo,”  I  said,  getting  a  fresh  grip  on  my¬ 
self,  “I’d  go  down  cellar  with  you,  or  up  on  the  roof, 
if  it  was  strictly  necessary,  but  all  the  same  it  isn’t 
considered  proper  for  a  girl  to  call  on  a  gentleman 
in  his  room — ” 

“Pardong,  pardong,”  he  said,  putting  a  g  on  it, 
just  like  that,  “I  did  not  t’ink — ” 

“But  I’ve  got  an  open  taxi  outside,  and  if  you’d 
like  to  take  a  ride  and  listen  to  what  I’ve  got  to 
tell  you — ” 

“Mademoiselle,”  he  said,  after  he.  had  thought  it 
over,  “I  will  get  my  hat.” 

So  that  was  all  right.  A  girl  can  most  always  tell 
whether  a  man’s  going  to  get  fresh  if  he  sees  half 
a  chance.  And  Diablo  wasn’t  that  kind. 

It  seems  funny  that  maybe  the  devil  can  be  a  gen¬ 
tleman  ;  but  Diablo  was,  so  far  as  that  was  concerned. 

I  started  in  by  asking  him  if  he  had  ever  given  any 
private  exhibitions.  He  said  he  never  had.  I  told 
him  he  could  probably  get  a  lot  of  private  work  at 
anywhere  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  dollars  a  per¬ 
formance. 

“Hypnotism’s  going  to  be  fashionable,”  I  told  him. 
“There’s  something  gripping  about  it,  gripping  that 
goes  well  with  war  times.  If  you  made  a  hit  in 
society,  you  could  open  a  private  establishment  and 


call  it  Hades  House  or  Halifax  Hall,  and  have 
your  picture  in  all  the  magazines — ”  I  jollied 
him  along  that  way,  good  and  proper,  but  Diablo 
took  himself  more  serious  than  a  trained  nurse. 

“You  want  a  bright  young  manager,”  I  told 
him.  “That’s  all  you  want.  You  want  somebody 
who  can  write  circular  letters  and  get  customers. 
That’s  me.  Wait.  Just  to  show  I’m  not  fooling, 

I’ve  got  a  circular  letter  here  all  written  out.” 

I  had  written  it  in  shorthand  while  waiting  for 
him  to  put  his  hat  on.  “To  the  Leaders  of  New 
York  Society,”  it  started.  “Diablo,  the  World’s 
Greatest  Hypnotist,  is  open  for  a  few  private  en¬ 
gagements.  He  offers  an  unparalleled  and  abso¬ 
lutely  unique  entertainment  for  yourself  and 
guests.  Consultations  given  at  your  residence 
free  of  charge- — ”  And  so  on. 

It  certainly  pleased  Diablo,  and  by  that  time  I 
knew  he  would  do  most  anything  I  wanted.  He 
took  off  his  silk  hat  and  polished  it  on  his  sleeve. 

“Leaders  of  society,”  he  said.  “Yes,  yes.  I 
have  always  consider’  my  greatest  forte  is  ze 
high  society — ” 

“Now,  Mr.  Diablo,”  I  said,  as  the  taxi  turned 
into  Riverside  Drive,  “I’ll  tell  you  why  I’m  doing 
this.  You’re  pretty  sure  to  get  an  answer  from 
a  man  named  Norrie.  Well,  Mrs.  Norrie  is  my 
friend,  and  they  aren’t  getting  on  well  together. 

I  think  he’s  up  to  some  trick.  So  when  you  go  to 
see  him,  I  want  you  to  hypnotize  him — if  you  can 
— and  make  him  tell  you  what  he’s  scheming 
against  his  wife.  And  if  he’s  trying  any  sort  of 
a  trick  against  her,  you  must  make  him  promise 
not  to  do  it — ” 

“I  onderstand,”  said  Diablo,  nearly  nodding  his 
silk  hat  off.  “I  will  give  him  ze  hypnotic  com¬ 
mand.  Zat  will  be  easy.  Leave  it  to  Diablo, 
Prince  of  Darkness.  An’  now  about  zis  letter — ” 

I  didn’t  think  much  of  that  Prince  of  Darkness 
business,  but  he  certainly  thought  a  lot  of  my  letter. 
We  went  to  a  public  stenographer  and  had  a  dozen 
written.  Then  from  a  Social  Register  which  the  girl 
kept  for  addressing  circulars  we  picked  out,  a  dozen 
good  names,  and  I  guess  you  know  that  Stuyvesant 
Norrie’s  name  led  all  the  rest. 

Next  evening  Mrs.  Norrie  wanted  me  to  read  to 
her  and  I  couldn’t  get  away.  But  the  night  after 
that  I  went  around  to  see  Diablo.  Mrs.  Norrie  was 
going  out  and  wouldn’t  be  home  till  eleven. 

It  was  seven  o’clock  when  I  started  out  after 
Diablo.  The  woman  who  kept  his  rooming  house  told 
me  to  go  right  up.  I  saw  her  watching  me  as  though 
she  thought  I  wouldn’t  have  the  nerve.  So  up  I  went, 
humming  “Some  Smoke,”  and  there  was  Diablo  get¬ 
ting  ready  for  the  theatre. 

The  moment  I  saw  him  I  got  my  second  shock,  just 
the  same  as  a  big,  cold  breaker  will  sometimes  take 
the  breath  out  of  you  down  at  Rockaway  Beach ;  and 
now  I  know  that  I  ought  to  have  backed  out  just  as 
soon  as  I  felt  that  way.  You’ve  seen  boys  pretend 
they’re  Indians  and  soldiers  and  all  that  sort  of 

business? 

Well,  Diablo  had 
the  cheerful  notion 
that  he  was  either 
the  devil  himself  or 
a  very  close  relation. 

Isn’t  that  a  lovely 
thought  for  any  man 
to  have? 

He  had  a  red  paper 
shade  around  the 
gas  jet  and  his  face 
was  made  up  like  the 
devil  is  always  made 
up — all  except  the 
red  paint.  There 
was  a  picture  of  Old 
Nick  on  his  bureau, 
too — I  guess  it  was 
his  own  —  and  in 
front  of  it  were  two 
burning  joss  sticks. 

“Jus’  leaving  for 
ze  show,”  he  said. 
“How  are  you?” 

“Got  any  an¬ 
swers?”  I  asked  him. 

There  were  three. 
I  didn’t  pay  much 
attention  to  the  first 
two,  but  the  third 
was  engraved  with 
Stuyvesant  Norrie’s 
name  and  address.  It 
was  dated  the  day 
before,  and  there 
was  just  one  line  in 
pencil : 

“ Call  at  half  past 
eleven  to-night." 

“Did  you  call?” 
I  asked,  turning 
around  to  Diablo. 
“My  God!”  he 


He  seemed  to  be  listening  to  something.  So  I  started  listening,  too 


muttered  to  himself  in  the  glass.  “Did  I  call!”  And 
after  that  a  team  of  horses  couldn’t  have  pulled 
me  away. 

Excitement’s  a  queer  thing.  Have  you  ever  noticed 
how  catching  it  is?  It  sometimes  seems  to  me  like  a 
sort  of  mental  measles.  Anyhow  I  caught  it  from 
Diablo,  and  I  caught  it  good  and  hard. 

“Say!”  I  whispered,  “is  he  scheming  anything 
against  Mrs.  Norrie?” 

Diablo  was  brushing  his  coat.  “You  shall  see  be¬ 
fore  morning,”  he  said,  and  he  wouldn’t  look  at  me. 

“Before  morning?  What  do  you  mean?” 

“I  mean  zat  Meester  Norrie  is  giving  a  private  ex¬ 
hibition  of  hypnotism  to  a  party  of  friends  to-night.” 

“So  you  fixed  up  a  private  performance,  did  you?” 

“Of  a  character  mos’  startling.  A  clever,  clever 
gentleman  is  Meester  Norrie!  But  when  he  match’ 
his  wits  against  Diablo —  Eh?” 

“Mr.  Diablo,”  I  broke  in.  “This  may  be  lots  of  fun 
for  you,  but  it’s  heart  disease  for  me.  Start  at  the 
beginning  and  tell  me  all  that  happened  when  you 
went  to  see  Mr.  Norrie.” 

But  he  only  breathed  harder  and  rubbed  the  dark¬ 
ening  pencil  over  his  eyebrows  and  picked  up  his  hat. 

“I  am  leaving  for  ze  show,”  he  said,  “an’  cannot 
wait.  I  shall  see  you  later.” 

“But  look  here,”  I  kept  on.  “Tell  me.  Did  you 
hypnotize  Mr.  Norrie  last  night?” 

“My  God!”  he  muttered  again.  “Did  I  hypnotize 
him!  Wait!  Wait  and  you  shall  see!” 

We  had  reached  the  street  and  Diablo  kept  trying 
to  break  away,  but  I  wasn’t  taking  any  hints  just 
then. 

“What  did  Mr.  Norrie  tell  you  when  you  had  him 
hypnotized?”  I  asked  him. 

Diablo  almost  seemed  to  have  a  chill.  “My  y’ong 
friend,”  he  said,  “let  us  walk  quickly.  Ze  evening  is 
cold  an’  I  am  not  accustom’  to  such.  About  Meester 
Norrie?  O-oh,  yes.  We  arrange’  to  give  a  private 
performance  to-night — ” 

“You  told  me  that  before.  But  did  you  ask  him?” 

“A  private  performance,  yes.  Ze  gentleman  had 
evidently  been  studying  his  subjec’  wiv  a  mind  acute. 
Ze  clever,  clever  gentleman!  As  if  he  could  be  a 
match  for  Diablo — he  or  any  uzzer  mortal !  .  .  .  I 
weesh  a  car  would  come.  I  shall  be  late.  Ah,  at 
last!  An’  tell  your  friend  she  need  not  worry;  it 
will  be  all  right.  Au  revoir,  Meess  Myrtle.  I  shall 
see  you  later,  yes?” 

f'pHE  car  was  crowded,  and  I  saw  it  was  no  place  to 

exchange  confidences,  even  if  Diablo  wanted  to  tell 
me  anything.  So  then  I  did  what  I  ought  to  have 
done  before.  I  telephoned  Mr.  Wells’s  house — and 
found  he  had  “gone  to  the  country  for  a  few  days”! 

A  minute  ago  I  wrote  that  Diablo  nearly  had  a 
chill.  Well,  when  I  came  out  of  that  telephone  booth, 
I  had  one! 

Yet  when  I  thought  it  over,  I  couldn’t  find  a  great 
deal  to  be  scared  at.  It  looked  as  if  Diablo  was  going 
to  play  some  sort  of  a  trick  on  Mr.  Norrie,  but  I 
wasn’t  shedding  any  tears  over  that.  It  was  up  to 
me  to  keep  Mrs.  Norrie  out  of  danger,  and,  being 
warned  the  way  I  was,  that  ought  to  have  been  easy 
enough. 

So  back  I  hurried  to  Washington  Square  and  went 
up  to  Mrs.  Norrie’s  rooms. 
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She  had  a  suite  of  three  and  a  bathroom  on  the 
second  floor.  The  first  room  opened  from  the  hall. 
That  was  the  room  where  I’d  been  sleeping  for  the 
past  two  nights — on  a  couch  pulled  across  the 
doorway. 

The  middle  apartment  was  a  sort  of  dressing 
room.  Nothing  could  oome  in  from  there,  so  that  was 
all  right. 

The  third  room  was  the  bedroom — the  kind  that 
Laura  Jean  Libbey  liked  to  write  about.  Say,  if 
Cherry  Street  ever  saw  that  room,  they’d  take  off 
their  hats  and  talk  in  whispers,  and  crowd  back  for 
fear  of  stepping  on  the  floor ! 

Next  to  this  room  was  Stuyvesant  Norrie’s  bed¬ 
room,  but  the  door  between  was  always  locked  and 
the  key  was  on  our  side.  It  was  a  heavy  piece  of  old- 
fashioned  work,  that  door  was,  like  the  rest  of  the 
house.  Mrs.  Norrie  had  hung  a  portiere  over  it  to 
hide  it,  and  I  had  backed  a  dressing  table  up  against 
the.  portiere,  so  we  didn’t  look  for  any  trouble  to 
come  in  that  way.  I  tried  the  key  and  found  the 
door  locked  as  usual.  So  that  looked  all  right. 

At  eleven  o’clock  Mrs.  Norrie  came  back.  She 
chatted  a  while — I  told  you  before  she  was  the  real 
thing — and  then  she  went  in  her  room  with  an  arm¬ 
ful  of  magazines.  I  locked  the  door  and  sat  there, 
wondering  what  sort  of  a  performance  Diablo  was 
going  to  give  downstairs,  until  at  last  I  got  so  curious 
I  tingled  all  over,  and  simply  couldn’t  stand  it  any 
longer. 

So  I  unlocked  the  door,  and  just  as  I  was  gently 
swinging  it  open  to  see  if  the 
coast  was  clear,  three  men 
came  up  the  stairs.  The  first 
was  Mr.  Norrie  in  even¬ 
ing  clothes.  He  was  a  big 
man  with  a  violent-looking 
smile  and  a  lot  of  teeth. 

The  second  was  Diablo, 
made  up  like  the  devil,  red 
tights,  pointed  shoes,  red 
cloak,  and  a  long  red  feather 
in  his  cap. 

And  the  third  looked  like  a 
Western  hold-up  man — the 
kind  you  see  in  the  movies. 

He  had  a  big  Fedora  hat  and 
a  spotted  blue  handkerchief 
over  his  face  with  holes  cut 
out  for  the  eyes. 

But  more  than  that,  he  had 
a  belt  around  his  waist 
with  a  revolver  stuck  in  it, 
and  from  the  way  they  were 
helping  him  up  the  stairs  I 
could  see  he  was  hypnotized. 

They  slithered  along  on  the 
rugs  without  making  any 
noise  and  disappeared  into 
Mr.  Norrie’s  apartment. 

I  picked  up  a  tray,  put  a 
bottle  of  mineral  water  on  it 
and  went  out  in  the  hall.  If 
I  was  caught  there,  they 
would  think  I  was  fetching 
something  for  Mrs.  Norrie. 

But  when  I  reached  Mr.  Nor¬ 
rie’s  door,  you  can  imagine 
how  long  it  took  me  to  put 
my  ear  to  the  keyhole. 

“He  is  still  hypnotized?” 

Mr.  Norrie  was  asking. 

“Fear  not!”  said  Diablo. 

“Here.  Put  ze  needle  once 
more  in  his  cheek.  ...  You  see? 
eyelash!” 

“And  he  won’t  be  able  to  move  until  twelve?” 

“Not  a  move,  no.  Not  a  movement  of  a  muscle  till 
ze  clock  strike’  twelve.” 

“That’s  the  idea.  And  when  the  clock  strikes  he’s 
to  come  downstairs,  take  his  position  and  begin  shoot¬ 
ing  at  the  target.  You  understand?  It  will  make  a 
sensation  to  have  him  come  down  like  that,  unex¬ 
pected  by  everybody,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to 
learn  if  a  hypnotized  man  can  hit  the  bull’s-eye  every 
time  when  instructed  to  do  so  by  his  control  ” 

“I  understand.  Yes,  yes!  I  understand!” 

“All  right.  We’ll  leave  him  then.  Let’s  go  down 
now  and  get  everything  else  ready.  My  friends  will 
be  here  in  a  few  minutes.” 

That  was  a  warning  for  me  to  make  a  quick  disap¬ 
pearance.  I  made  it,  too. 

The  more  I  thought  about  it,  the  less  I  liked  it. 
What  was  that  hold-up  man  doing  in  the  next  room 
with  a  revolver  in  his  belt?  What  was  he  put  so 
near  to  Mrs.  Norrie  for?  Why  couldn’t  they  hide 
him  somewhere  else?  Was  he  really  hypnotized,  and 
what  was  he  doing  right  then? 

That  was  the  sort  of  thing  that  kept  dancing 
through  me  till  I  just  ached  to  have  a  good  look 
at  that  hold-up  man  and  see  what  he  was  doing. 
So  I  picked  up  the  mineral  water  once  more  and 
the  next  thing  I  knew  I  was  in  Mr.  Norrie’s  apart¬ 
ment,  staring  at  the  man  who  had  been  stuck  behind 
a  screen. 


He  was  certainly  hypnotized.  I  touched  him  with 
my  finger  and  then  I  pinched  him  hard.  He  just 
stood  there  like  a  dummy,  staring  straight  ahead 
through  the  holes  in  his  handkerchief.  He  seemed 
to  be  listening  for  something;  so  I  started  listening, 
too.  I’m  glad  I  did,  for  I  heard  a  row  going  on 
downstairs. 

I  went  to  the  hall  and  listened.  Mr.  Norrie  was 
giving  it  to  Diablo. 

“I  tell  you  I  gave  you  three  pearl  studs  to  hide,” 
he  was  saying,  “and  if  you  can’t  find  the  other  one 
now  you  must  find  it  later.  But  wait  a  moment.  Go 
on  with  the  performance  and  I’ll  run  upstairs  and 
see  if  I  dropped  it  there  by  any  chance.” 

I  STARTED  for  Mrs.  Norrie’s  apartment,  but 
there  wasn’t  time,  and  back  I  flew  into  Mr.  Nor¬ 
rie’s  room. 

In  one  corner  a  big  leather  chair  was  set  cater- 
cornered  against  the  wall. 

I  had  just  jumped  behind  it  and  ducked  my  head 
when  in  came  Stuyvesant  Norrie. 

First  he  disappeared  into  his  bedroom.  Right 
away  he  came  back  and  dropped  something  into  the 
hold-up  man’s  pocket.  Then  he  drew  the  revolver 
out  of  the  latter’s  belt  and  went  back  into  his  bed¬ 
room. 

I  jumped  out  of  my  corner  and  was  running  around 
to  Mrs.  Norrie’s  apartment,  to  get  her  away  from 
that  connecting  door,  when  I  met  Diablo  in  the 
hall.  “Well !”  he  whispered,  his  long,  red  feather  quiv¬ 


ering  with  excitement.  “Eef  it  isn’t  Meess  Myrtle!” 

“He’s  going  to  shoot!”  I  gasped. 

“He  can’t!”  Diablo  laughed  under  his  breath. 
“Zere  is  no  powder!  Come!” 

We  went  through  Mr.  Norrie’s  suite  till  we  came 
to  the  bedroom.  The  light  was  turned  low,  but  we 
could  see  that  Mr.  Norrie  had  swung  open  the  door 
that  led  to  his  wife’s  apartments,  and  was  holding 
the  portieres  on  one  side.  Before  I  could  say  a 
word  something  clicked.  I  guess  Mrs.  Norrie  heard 
it,  too,  and  turned  around.  For  all  at  once  she 
screamed. 

Again  we  heard  that  click,  three  or  four  times  in 
quick  succession.  Diablo  laughed  then  and  Mr.  Nor¬ 
rie  whirled  around,  still  holding  the  gun  which  he 
had  taken  from  the  cowboy’s  belt. 

“You  devil!”  he  muttered.  “Oh,  you  devil!” 

“Meester  Norrie  flatters  me!”  said  Diablo,  and  he 
took  his  cap  off  and  made  a  long,  low  bow. 

I  HAD  pushed  the  dressing  table  aside  to  get  to 
Mrs.  Norrie,  and  I  want  to  say  that  if  they  had 
been  pinning  medals  on  clever  people  just  then,  I 
would  have  gone  and  hid  myself  somewhere.  If 
anything  had  happened,  and  that  gun  had  gone 
off —  It  gives  me  the  creeps  even  now  when  I  think 
about  it. 

While  I  was  getting  Mrs.  Norrie  quieted  down  I 
caught  one  glimpse  of  Diablo  with  his  hands  on 
Mr.  Norrie’s  shoulders,  staring  and  whispering  at 
him. 
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And  then  they  both  came  through  the  doorway 
into  Mrs.  Norrie’s  room. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  said  Diablo,  “a  few  explanations 
are  in  order.  I  will  give  zem.” 

He  told  about  the  arrangements  that  had  been 
made  for  the  entertainment  that  night  and  how 
the  hypnotized  assistant  had  been  hidden  in  Mr. 
Norrie’s  room — “an  original  idea  of  zis  clever,  clever 
gentleman.  An’  now  let  me  tell  you  jus’  what 
happen’ ! 

“Downstairs  a  few  minutes  ago  zis  clever  man 
accus’  me  of  being  a  t’ief !  An’  zen  he  come  up  here. 
First  he  run’  to  zis  communicating  door,  which  was 
lock’  from  your  side.  He  turn’  ze  key  wiv  a  pair  of 
locksmith’s  pliers.  Zen  he  run’  back  an’  put  ze  pliers 
in  my  poor  assistant’s  pocket — an’  wiv  it  he  puts 
some  stolen  jewelry.  Wait!” 

Diablo  tripped  off  and  returned  with  a  bracelet,  a 
watch,  and  a  number  of  rings. 

“You  see?  All  zese  were  place’  in  ze  pocket  of 
my  poor  assistant  to  make  it  appear  as  if  he  was 
a  t’ief!  Like  me  downstairs!  My  God!  An’  zen 
what  you  do?”  he  demanded,  spinning  around  to 
Mr.  Norrie.  “You  take  his  revolver  from  his  belt 
an’  come  back  here  to  shoot  zis  lady!  An’  when 
you  had  kill’  her,  you  would  have  put  ze  revolver 
back  where  you  found  it,  an’  swear  you  see  my 
assistant  do  it!  An’  when  zey  find  him,  hiding  be¬ 
hind  a  screen,  wiv  a  handkerchief  over  his  face,  an’ 
in  his  pocket  ze  stolen  jewelry,  an’  ze  revolver,  wiv 
half  its  cartridge’  exploded  an’  smelling  of  smoke — 

why,  zey  would  hang  him 
certain  as  Fate!  An’  if  I 
didn’  hang,  too,  zey  would 
give  me  twenty  year’  at 
leas’  for  being  a  partner  in 
his  crime!  Oh,  you  clever, 
clever  gentleman!  But  you 
forget  one  leetle  t’ing,  eh? 

“You  forget  zat  when  a 
man  play  wiv  Diablo,  he  play 
wiv  fire.  Las’  night,  before  I 
lef’  you,  I  hynotize’  you — yes, 
when  you  were  looking  for 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  on  my 
diamond  ring.  I  hypnotize’ 
you — clever  gentleman — an’ 
made  you  tell  me  all  you 
meant  to  do.  So  to-day  I 
’move’  ze  powder  from  my  as¬ 
sistant’s  cartridges,  an’  to¬ 
night  I  follow  you  up  here! 
Eh?  Eh?” 

Mr.  Norrie’s  face  had  gone 
mottled,  but  he  didn’t  say 
anything — just  stood  there 
with  his  mouth  twitching. 
And  I  must  say  he  looked  bad. 

“But  come,”  said  Diablo, 
putting  his  cap  on  after  an¬ 
other  low  bow.  “We  have  lef’ 
my  other  assistant  down¬ 
stairs,  amusing  ze  guests. 
Let  us  go  down  an’  finish.” 

They  went  out  together, 
but  in  the  hall  I  heard  them 
talking  again. 

“When  ze  clock  strike 
twelve,”  Diablo  was  saying, 
“you  will  remember  my  final 
instructions?” 

“I’ll  remember,”  said  Mr. 
Norrie  in  such  a  low  voice 
that  I  hardly  heard  him. 

“Don’t  forget  now!  I  shall  be  waiting  to  take 
you !” 

“I’ll  be  there,”  said  Mr.  Norrie. 

“Good.  I’ll  get  zis  hold-up  man.  We  shall  not 
need  him  now.” 

When  I  look  back  it  seems  to  me  that  this  was 
the  strangest  part  of  the  whole  thing:  that  hold¬ 
up  man  being  shaken  out  of  his  trance  and  go¬ 
ing  downstairs  without  knowing  the  part  he  had 
played  that  night,  or  how  near  he  had  come  to  start¬ 
ing  that  journey  which  takes  in  the  death  chamber 
at  Sing  Sing. 

And  that  was  my  first  case.  You  probably  know 
how  it  ended.  It  was  in  all  the  papers  next  morning 
how  Mr.  Norrie  had  accidentally  shot  himself  at  mid¬ 
night  while  cleaning  a  revolver. 

“I’d  like  to  know,”  I  said  to  Mr.  Wells,  feeling  un¬ 
easy  way  down  in  my  heart,  “what  those  ‘final  in¬ 
structions’  were  that  Diablo  gave  to  Mr.  Norrie.” 

“Tut-tut!”  said  Mr.  Wells.  “Where  are  those 
Freeman  papers?” 

“But  on  dark  nights  maybe  I’m  going  to  wake 
up  out  of  a  dream  and  think  I’m  sort  of  respon¬ 
sible—” 

“Tut-tut!”  he  said  again.  “If  you  want  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  anything,  you  can  think  that  Mrs.  Nor¬ 
rie  is  alive.  Those  Freeman  papers  aren’t  lost,  are 
they?” 

That  was  how  Mr.  Wells  tried  to  take  it.  But 
I  don’t  know.  How  would  you  feel  about  it  if  you 
were  me? 


He  had  a  red  paper  shade  around  the  gas  jet  and  his  face  was  made  up  like  the 
devil,  all  except  the  red  paint.  There  was  a  picture  of  Old  Nick  on  his  bureau,  too  I  guess 
it  was  his  own - — and  in  front  of  it  were  two  burning  joss  sticks.  “Jus  leaving  for  ze  show,  he  said 


Not  a  quiver  of  an 
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COMMENT  ON  CONGRESS 


A  GOOD  many  important  newspapers 
have  printed  dispatches  to  the  effect 
that  President  Wilson’s  opponents  with¬ 
in  the  Democratic  party  are  starting  a 
movement  to  prevent  his  renomination. 
This  merely  represents  what  might  be 
called  seasonal  imagination.  The  tradi¬ 
tion  is  that  just  about  the  middle  of 
any  President’s  term  discussion  of  his 
renomination  ought  to  begin.  These 
writers  and  newspapers  should  confine 
their  interesting  speculations  to  the 
Republican  party.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  for  guessing  there.  In  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  there  is  no  room  whatever 
for  guessing.  There  is  nobody  in  sight 
except  Wilson,  and  there  is  not  likely 
to  be.  If  the  Democratic  nomination 
in  1916  is  worth  anything,  Wilson  ought 
to  have  it,  for  he  has  been  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  and  the  Democratic  party’s 
record  is  his  record.  If  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  nomination  in  1916  is  not  worth 
anything  whatever,  again  Wilson  is  the 
man  who  ought  to  be  the  goat,  for  if 
the  party’s  record  should  be  considered 
by  the  public  as  not  good,  Wilson  is  the 
man  who  will  be  responsible.  When  the 
guessers  get  down  to  names  and  facts, 
Champ  Clark  is  about  the  only  man 
mentioned.  Clark  has  not  the  faintest 
chance  of  getting  the  nomination.  The 
climax  of  his  career  came  on  the  day 
when  more  than  half  the  delegates  at 
the  Baltimore  Convention  voted  for  him. 
What  talk  there  is  about  Clark  now 
arises  from  the  fact  that  he  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  popular  among  the  Democrats  in 
Congress.  Everybody  who  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  him  likes  him,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  Congress  who  are  in  daily 
contact  with  him  would  like  to  show 
their  affection  by  boosting  him  for  the 
Democratic  nomination.  That  is  all 
there  is  to  that.  Any  Democrat  who 
is  not  going  to  support  Wilson  for  the 
Presidential  nomination  in  1916  belongs 
in  the  Republican  party  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  vote  there.  All  this  is  on  the 
assumption  that  Wilson  is  willing  to 
take  the  nomination. 

The  Republicans 

THERE  is  plenty  of  room  for  inter¬ 
esting  speculation  in  the  Republican 
situation,  or,  putting  it  so  as  to  in¬ 
clude  the  Progressive  party,  in  the  anti- 
Administration  or  anti-Democratic  field. 
The  most  interesting  development  at  the 
oresent  moment  is  within  the  Repub¬ 
lican  National  Committee.  There  is  a 
contest  on  between  the  progressive  and 
the  standpat  elements  of  that  commit¬ 
tee.  Just  below  the  surface  the  moves 
in  this  fight  are  being  made  quietly  but 
earnestly.  The  standpat  element  in  this 
committee  is  led  by  William  Barnes,  Jr., 
of  New  York.  The  progressive  faction 
of  the  Republican  party  is  not  strongly 
represented  in  the  actual  personnel  of 
the  National  Committee,  but  progressive 
Republicans  like  Cummins  of  Iowa, 
Hadley  of  Missouri,  Borah  of  Idaho, 
and  a  few  others  will  be  able  to  influence 
the  course  of  the  committee  strongly. 


This  fight  for  control  will  probably  go 
on  quietly  but  earnestly  to  a  settle¬ 
ment  before  there  is  any  contest  be¬ 
tween  possible  nominees. 

Hughes 

A  GOOD  many  persons  believe  it  is 
not  wholesome  that  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Court  should  ever  be  dis¬ 
cussed  as  a  possible  Presidential  candi¬ 
date.  They  think  that  taking  this  ex¬ 
alted  position  is  like  entering  the  priest¬ 
hood.  Regardless  of  the  ethics  of  this, 
purely  as  a  matter  of  history,  it  can  be 
recorded  that  Justice  Hughes  is  now 
discussed  more  seriously  than  any  other 
Republican  by  the  men  who  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  influential  in  determining  the 
Republican  nomination.  It  is  pretty 
generally  admitted  that  he  would  be  the 
strongest  possible  opponent  of  Wilson. 
He  would  be  acceptable  not  only  to  the 
progressives  but  to  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  conservatives.  There  are  a  good 
many  bridges  to  cross  before  Hughes 
can  be  the  Republican  candidate.  It  is 
commonly  believed  that  he  would  under 
no  circumstances  seek  the  nomination 
nor  allow  the  use  of  his  name.  In  the 
old  convention  days  it  would  be  possible 
to  nominate  him  by  acclamation  and 
put  the  thing  before  him  as  a  completed 
fact.  Since  the  passage  of  direct-pri¬ 
mary  laws  in  so  many  States,  however, 
it  is  more  difficult  to  nominate  a  man 
without  his  formal  participation.  In 
many  of  the  States  the  direct-primary 
law  requires  that  no  man  can  be  voted 
for  unless  he  has  stated  formally  in 
writing  that  he  is  a  candidate.  This, 
undoubtedly,  Hughes  would  never  do. 
It  is  conceivable  that  at  the  Republican 
Convention  in  1916  enough  favorite 
sons  will  turn  up  with  the  direct-pri¬ 
mary  nominations  of  their  respective 
States  to  create  a  deadlock,  and  that 
out  of  the  deadlock  the  nomination  of 
Hughes  could  come.  This  is,  so  to 
speak,  the  mechanics  of  the  possible 
nomination  of  Hughes. 

The  Literacy  Test 

THE  debate  on  the  literacy  test  for 
immigrants  during  the  present  ses¬ 
sion,  as  well  as  the  vote,  has  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  sentiment  favoring 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

ABOUT  AN  IMMENSE  BOOKSTORE  IN 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  WHICH  SELLS  THE 
PUBLICATIONS  OF  ONLY  ONE  PUBLISHER? 
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PUBLICATIONS  ARE  SOLD  AT  COST.  THE 
PUBLISHER  IS  THE  UNITED  STATES  FED¬ 
ERAL  GOVERNMENT.  FULL  INFORMA¬ 
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OBTAINED  BY  WRITING  TO  COLLIER’S 
WASHINGTON  BUREAU,  901  MUNSEY 
BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  OUR 
SERVICE  IS  ENTIRELY  WITHOUT  CHARGE. 


exclusion  has  been  strengthened  greatly 
in  this  country  in  recent  years.  A  very 
decided  majority  of  the  public  men  at 
Washington  are  in  favor  of  excluding 
illiterates.  Only  seven  members  of  the 
Senate  voted  against  the  test.  By  far 
the  best  speeches  in  favor  of  this  lit¬ 
eracy  test  to  keep  out  the  ignorant  were 
made  by  Senator  John  Sharp  Williams 
of  Mississippi.  Some  of  what  he  said 
is  decidedly  worth  quoting : 

I  say  this  literacy  test  bars  a  thing — igno¬ 
rance — I  say  moreover  that  in  barring  this 
dangerous  and  evil  thing  it  happens  inciden¬ 
tally  to  admit  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
best  races  of  the  world  and  to  exclude  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  worst.  ...  In  a  certain 
higher  sense  there  is  nothing  dangerous  in  this 
world  except  ignorance.  ...  I  tell  you,  Sen¬ 
ators,  you  cannot  establish  democratic  institu¬ 
tions  anywhere  except  in  a  temple  which  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  these  four  pillars — Liberty,  Equality, 
Fraternity,  and  Justice!  I  tell  you  that  neither 
liberty  nor  equality  nor  fraternity  nor  justice 
can  exist  in  an  ignorant  electorate. 

It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  the 
ignorant  electorate  is  a  lot  of  negroes  in  Missis¬ 
sippi  or  whether  it  is  a  lot  of  people  of  the 
white  race  somewhere  else  who  cannot  read  and 
write,  you  will  have  your  choice,  sooner  or  later, 
either  to  defy  the  spirit  of  democracy  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  ruling  or  else  to  surrender  the 
soul  of  democracy  while  you  permit  them  to  rule. 

But  I  say  now  that  you  cannot  have  free  in¬ 
stitutions  grounded  upon  anything  in  the  world 
except  a  homogeneous  race.  You  can  try  it  all 
you  please,  but  you  simply  cannot  have  it. 
You  have  got  to  have  a  population  which  is  at 
least  potentially  assimilable  in  lawful  wed¬ 
lock.  If  you  do  not  have  a  population  all  ele¬ 
ments  of  which  are  potentially  assimilable  in 
lawful  wedlock,  then  you  have  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  Republic  a  disintegrating  force, 
undemocratic,  unrepublican.  You  will  have 
your  choice,  in  certain  sections  of  the  country 
overpopulated  by  these  heterogeneous  elements, 
between  either  sacrificing  your  civilization  to 
them  or  sacrificing  your  democracy  to  prevent 
them  from  sacrificing  your  civilization. 

Laughter 

SENATOR  WILLIAMS  is  not  only 
one  of  the  ablest  philosophers  in  the 
Senate,  in  his  lighter  moments  he  ful¬ 
fills  the  function  of  a  gadfly — and  does 
it  with  a  most  acceptable  combination 
of  grace  and  force.  The  other  day 
Senator  J.  Ham.  Lewis  of  Illinois  was 
debating  the  immigration  bill.  Senator 
Lewis’s  speeches  are  occasionally  like  his 
clothes  and  his  manner — highly  orna¬ 
mental.  On  this  occasion  he  adorned  his 
argument  with  a  statement  that  Murat, 
the  famous  French  cavalry  leader  who 
became  King  of  Naples,  was 

a  waiter  in  a  restaurant  .  .  .  who  could  not 
read  the  tickets  which  were  brought  to  him 
with  the  meal  charges. 

Senator  Williams,  when  he  heard  this 
statement,  slipped  out  to  the  Senate  li¬ 
brary  and  came  back  in  a  few  minutes 
with  two  books,  one  the  Century  Cyclo¬ 
pedia  and  the  other  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.  From  them  he  quoted  con¬ 
cerning  Murat: 

.  .  .  Destined  for  the  priesthood  .  .  .  obtained 
a  bursary  at  the  College  of  Cahors,  proceeding 
afterward  to  the  University  of  Toulouse,  where 
he  studied  canon  law. 

The  occasions  when  the  word  “laugh¬ 
ter”  punctuates  the  records  of  Senate 
debate  are  not  frequent.  This  was 
one  of  them. 


ta 
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GERMANY  IN  WAR 


TIME 


THE  first  thing  I 
saw  in  war  -  time 
Germany  was  a  small 
cylindrical  box,  la¬ 
beled:  Geben  zu  dem. 

The  hour  was  midnight;  the  place  was  a  narrow 
station  platform  at  Bentheim,  just  across  the  German 
border  from  Holland.  For  some  reason  that  Red 
Cross  box,  hanging  there  on  the  station  wall  in  the 
glow  of  electric  bulbs  yellow  as  candlelight,  suggested 
to  me  a  collection  box  at  the  entrance  of  a  church. 
There  was  something  peculiarly  religious  about  it. 
Tall  trees  stood  like  columns  close  about  the  station ; 
soft  night  noises  came  to  my  ears;  two  middle-aged 
Landsturm  soldiers  standing  guard  beside  the  station 
door,  rifles  at  their  sides,  watched,  motionless  as 
icons;  there  seemed  to  be  a  certain  subdued  and 
reverent  feeling  in  the  very  atmosphere.  I  felt  as 
if  I  had  just  stepped  into  an  old  cathedral. 

I  turned  to  a  fellow  traveler  and  addressed  him  in 
a  low  voice.  “It’s  like  a  midnight  mass!” 

“So  it  is;  so  it  is,”  he  answered  under  his  breath. 
Then  he  blurted  out  loudly,  as  if  to  repel  the  thought 
that  such  a  scene  could  touch  him.  “Well,  put  fifty 
pfennig  in  the  box,  and  come  along  to  a  hotel.  We 
got  to  get  some  sleep.  Got  a  long  journey  ahead  of 
us  to-morrow.” 

I  dropped  some  coins  noisily  into  the  little  box. 
“Say,”  my  companion  added,  as  if  it  were  an  after¬ 
thought,  setting  down  his  suit  cases  and  fumbling  in 
his  trouser  pocket;  “will  you  put  that  in  for  me? 
He  thrust  a  coin  into  mf  hand  and  walked  away. 

I  pushed  the  money  into  the  slit  in  the  top  of  the 
little  box.  As  it  left  my  fingers,  I  saw  a  glint  of  yel¬ 
low.  He  had  given  me  a  ten-mark  gold  piece! 

Next  morning  we  were  speeding  across  Germany 
toward  Berlin.  I  could  hardly  take  my  eyes  from  the 
window  at  first;  I  wanted  to  see  every  tiny  detail  of 
this  great  country  in  the  throes  of  world  war.  How 
would  it  differ  from  the  Germany  of  peace  time? 
Were  the  people  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch  of  hunger 
and  unemployment?  Was  industry  at  a  standstill? 
What  difference  would  war  make  in  the  outward  looks 
of  things?  .  .  .  But  a  curious  question  kept  intruding 
itself  into  my  mind.  At  last  I  turned  to  my  neighbor. 
“What  day  is  to-day?”  I  asked. 

“Day  of  the  week,  or  month?”  he  countered. 

“Day  of  the  week.” 

“Monday — wash  day.  Can’t  you  see  Hans’s  blue 
shirt  and  sox  and  underdrawers  hung  out  to  dry  on 
the  hedge  behind  that  brick  cottage?” 

“But  I  feel  as  if  to-day  were  Sunday.” 

“Well,  it  isn’t.” 

“But  doesn’t  this  country  give  you  a  sort  of  ‘Sun¬ 
day  feeling’? — as  if  most  of  the  people  had  gone  to 
church?  Look  at  those  old  fellows,  those  Landsturm 
soldiers — professors,  and  doctors,  and  business  men 
— standing  guard  in  the  railway  stations  in  their  old 
blue  uniforms,  with  coats  made  too  large  so  they  can 
fill  them  out  when  they  grow  fat.  They’re  quiet  as 
priests.  And  look  at  all  the  factories  we  are  pass¬ 
ing;  not  a  puff  of  smoke  coming  out  of  their  stacks. 
And  the  canals,  without  a  boat  on  them;  and  the 
streets  in  the  little  towns,  almost  empty.  It’S  Sun¬ 
day,  I  tell  you.  Why,  even  the  black  and  white  cows 
over  there  seem  to  wear  a  Sunday  face!  And  have 
you  noticed  that  there  aren’t  any  horses  visible? 
They’re  all  in  use — taking  the  people  to  church.” 
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“To  war,  you  mean!”  he  retorted.  “The  horses  are 
with  the  army.” 

“But  look  there,”  I  interrupted.  “People  are  at 
church.  See? — there  in  that  little  brick  chapel  be¬ 
hind  the  box  hedge,  See?  .  .  .  Oh,  my  God,  it’s  a 
funeral!  That’s  a  churchyard.”  We  stared.  “Aren’t 
those  black  tombstones  dreadful!  And  look  at  all 
the  little  black,  white,  and  red  flags,  and  the  new 
graves,  and  the  flowers!”  As  we  sped  past,  a  strange 
sigh  came  from  the  air  outside.  It  was  the  sound 
of  a  volley  fired  over  the  newest  grave. 

The  Wounded  Streaming  In 

AT  OSNABRUCK  we  changed  to  a  military  train 
-  which  had  come  directly  from  the  battle  fields 
in  France.  A  heavy  smell  of  ether  drenched  all  that 
one  breathed,  and  waxen-faced  soldiers,  unshaven 
and  some  of  them  very  dirty,  crammed  the  little  com¬ 
partments.  A  splendid  young  uhlan  with  a  wisp  of 
mustache  on  his  lip  leaned  negligently  against  a  com¬ 
partment  door,  his  spur  scratching  the  panel.  The 
front  of  his  green-gray  uniform  was  a  mass  of  what 
seemed  to  be  brick  dust :  it  was  dried  blood.  Infantry¬ 
men  with  bandaged  heads,  bandaged  arms,  bandaged 
legs,  or  bandaged  shoulders  blocked  the  narrow  aisles 
and  lay  on  the  floor  between  the  seats.  One  man 
with  his  jaw  shot  through  breathed  noisily.  Occa¬ 
sionally  some  one  groaned  through  clenched  teeth 
as  he  shifted  his  position.  These  were  the  men  who 
were  only  slightly  wounded. 

At  every  station  women  from  the  Red  Cross  came 
to  meet  the  soldiers  with  hot  bouillon,  hot  coffee, 
stretchers,  and  ambulances;  and  at  almost  every  sta¬ 
tion  we  picked  up  new  recruits,  mostly  officers  just 
being  called  to  the  colors.  They  came  in  their  brand- 
new  uniforms  with  their  bright  swords  at  their  sides, 
invariably  accompanied  by  friends  who  cheered  them, 
and  called  “Bravo!  bravo!  congratulations!”  as  the 
train  pulled  out  of  the  station.  In  Hanover,  two 
women  who  seemed  to  be  mother  and  wife  of  a  young 
hussar  just  going  to  the  front,  were  at  the  station  to 
see  him  off.  He  was  all  smiles,  but  the  two  women 
were  in  awful  agony.  They  fought  to  keep  their  self- 
possession.  The  mother’s  fingers  clawed  holes  in  the 
handkerchief  she  held  in  her  hand  to  wave  when  her 
boy  left  her,  and  the  wife’s  lips  trembled  as  she  tried 
to  say  the  happy  nothings  which  would  be  everything 
in  the  world  to  her  soldier  in  the  field.  They  smiled 
to  the  very  last  minute,  and  when  the  train  started 
and  the  young  officer  leaned  far  out  of  the  window, 
smiling  back  at  them  and  waving  his  handkerchief, 
they  shouted  after  him.  “Congratulations!  congratu¬ 
lations!  God  bless  you!  congratulations!”  They  were 
congratulating  him  on  his  chance  to  die  for  Germany. 

There  was  an  air  of  heroic  happiness  about  the 
whole  train.  Every  time  another  train  passed  us  we 
were  cheered  and  waved  at;  the  car  windows  would 
fly  open,  men,  women,  and  even  children  would  lean 
out,  calling,  waving  their  handkerchiefs,  and  smiling 

_ always  smiling.  Two  troop  trains  went  by  us, 

westbound,  and  their  loud  hurrahs  were  electric  with 
feeling.  Little  boys,  dressed  in  diminutive  uniforms, 


even  t  o  spiked  helmets 
and  miniature  swords, 
leaned  from  the  win¬ 
dows  of  houses  to  shake 
German  flags  in  salute; 
and  little  six-  and  ^even-year-old  girls  called  to  us 
shrilly  as  we  went  by.  It  was  a  continuous  ovation  for 
themen.  Tocomehomewounded  was  to  come  in  triumph, 
and  ether  and  bandages  and  painful  mutilations  were 
forgotten  in  the  high  joy  of  such  a  welcome. 

Berlin  at  last!  A  huge  and  powerful  city  as  one 
saw  it  from  the  train  for  the  first  time;  decorated 
with  innumerable  flags,  as  if  for  a  festival,  but  mirth¬ 
lessly.  Superficially  it  resembled  Chicago:  the  same 
flat  profile,  the  same  air  of  incorrigible  newness  to 
streets,  houses,  public  buildings,  and  parks;  but,  un¬ 
like  Chicago,  it  seemed  terribly  in  earnest — a  deter¬ 
mined,  aggressive,  united,  and  serious-minded  city. 
Even  the  houses  had  sober  faces.  In  some  cities  the 
houses  laugh  or  leer  at  one :  in  Berlin  they  stare. 
Under  the  projecting  front  of  a  great  warehouse 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  two  figures  which  seemed  to 
me  a  symbol  of  Berlin — two  mighty  Cyclopean  stone 
atlases  supporting  the  weight  of  the  building  on 
their  broad  Germanic  backs  and  shoulders. 

The  broad  platform  of  the  Friedrichsstrasse  Bahn- 
hof  was  crowded  with  eager  men  and  women  await¬ 
ing  the  arrival  of  our  train.  Porters,  forty-five,  fifty, 
sixty  years  old,  hobbled  about  gathering  up  the  lug¬ 
gage.  Red  Cross  workers  crowded  up  to  take  charge 
of  the  wounded.  Other  soldiers,  in  every  variety  of 
uniform,  stood  about  waiting  for  trains;  some  of 
them  in  neat,  clean,  brand-new  outfits  with  yellow 
boots  that  squeaked  as  they  walked,  and  with  sprigs 
of  green  in  their  gun  barrels;  others,  just  back  from 
the  battles  in  East  Prussia,  in  muddy,  war-worn  uni¬ 
forms  which  they  had  fought  in,  and  slept  in,  and 
traveled  in  without  change ;  knapsacks  on  their 
shoulders,  rifles  at  their  hips.  It  was  a  crowd  shift-  . 
ing  like  quicksilver,  and  every  face  smiling.  Even  the 
sixveen-year-old  Madchen  in  charge  of  the  news  stand 
laid  down  her  knitting  to  watch.  (Every  woman  in 
Germany  is  knitting  for  the  soldiers;  even  seven-year- 
old  girls  knit  as  they  rock  their  dollies  to  sleep). 

Among  the  first  to  leap  down  from  the  train  was  a 
tall  Prussian  uhlan  on  furlough.  He  had  been  fighting 
under  Von  Hindenburg  in  the  east  and  Von  Kluck  in 
the  west,  he  told  me.  “Such  luck!”  as  he  expressed 
it.  He  bounded  to  the  platform  like  an  athlete,  al¬ 
though  I  knew  he  was  wounded ;  stood  stiff  for  a  mo¬ 
ment;  clicked  his  heels;  saluted  with  that  abrupt 
mechanical  snap  of  the  forearm  which  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  impersonal,  unemotional  recognition;  then 
flung  his  arms  out  like  a  little  boy  about  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  a  splendid  gray-bearded  giant  in  general’s 
uniform,  and  kissed  him  like  a  girl. 

That  nineteen-year-old  boy  wore  over  his  heart  the 
famous  Iron  Cross  of  1914.  The  man  he  kissed  wore 
the  Iron  Cross  of  1870-’71. 

The  mark  of  the  cross  and  the  sword  was  on  every¬ 
thing.  Among  the  quiet,  serious-looking  crowds 
which  thronged  all  the  downtown  streets  during  the 
afternoons  and  evenings,  and  which  overflowed  into 
those  uptown  avenues  which  still  were  lighted  at 
night,  every  fifth  man  was  a  soldier.  And  the  crowds 
never  tired  of  the  sight  of  them.  They  paid  each  uni¬ 
form  the  flattering  attention  of  staring  at  it  as  if  it 
were  the  first  they  had  ( Continued  on  page  28) 


Ships  and  Men 

EVEN  THOSE  WHO  SYMPATHIZE  with  President  Wilson’s 
intentions  must  admit  that,  in  the  debates  over  his  shipping 
bill,  his  opponents  have  had  much  the  best  of  it.  Senator  Lodge 
has  been  particularly  forceful  and  able.  The  President  wants  the 
Government  to  buy  ships  in  order  to  stimulate  American  trade  in 
Central  and  South  America.  All  the  stimulation  he  can  give  to 
Americans  doing  business  in  those  countries  through  Government- 
owned  ships  will  not  be  equal  to  the  discouragement  he  has  given 
them  through  his  Mexican  policy.  Ships  aren’t  first  in  develop¬ 
ing  foreign  trade.  The  first  thing  is  to  have  American  agents  in 
the  foreign  countries  and  American  credit  extended  to  merchants 
in  foreign  countries.  Ships  come  afterward.  Now,  when  the 
trouble  came  in  Mexico,  American  residents  there  were  warned  to 
leave.  And  when  persons  whose  credit  and  property  in  Mexico  had 
been  destroyed  came  to  the  Government  at  Washington  with  their 
grievances  they  were  given  short  shrift.  No  number  of  ships  run¬ 
ning  to  South  America  will  build  up  American  trade  there  unless 
there  is  an  assurance  that  American  lives  and  American  property 
in  those  countries  are  safe  and  that  their  safety  will  be  guaranteed 
by  the  strong  arm  of  the  American  Government.  That  is  the  way 
England  has  built  up  her  remarkable  overseas  trade.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  say  these  things  without  saying  at  the  same  time  that  the 
President,  in  his  Mexican  policy,  has  honestly  believed  that  he  was 
putting  human  rights  (of  Mexicans)  above  property  rights  (of  non- 
Mexicans),  and  that  this  was  the  thing  his  conscience  led  him  to  do. 

Rush  and  Roar  of  Paw-Paw  Politics 


TN  THE  STRENUOUS  HOOSIER  STATE  there  is  no  holiday 
-Lin  politics.  An  election  is  merely  the  prelude  to  another  cam¬ 
paign.  The  Indiana  Republicans,  greatly  heartened  by  their  gains 
in  November,  are  already  preparing  to  capture  the  State  in 
1916.  It  is  reported  that  Hugh  Th.  Miller,  who  was  graciously 
permitted  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope  against  Senator  Shively  at  the 
last  election,  may  not  be  the  inevitable  candidate  for  Senatorial 
honors  two  years  hence,  when  Senator  Kern’s  term  expires.  The 
Hon.  James  E.  Watson,  remembered  as  one  of  Uncle  Joe’s  favo¬ 
rite  pupils  in  Congress,  and  a  standpatter  of  unimpeachable  stead¬ 
fastness,  is  even  now  gumshoeing  the  Hoosier  Commonwealth  with 
a  view  to  gaining  the  seat  once  held  by  Benjamin  Harrison.  The 
winds  from  the  paw-paw  belt  bear  also  a  blithe  chirrup  that 
Charles  Warren  Fairbanks,  weary  of  speech  making  on  the 
virtues  ol  buttermilk  and  tree  planting  and  the  importance  of 
winter  flannels,  is  not  averse  to  accepting  the  nomination  for 
President  from  the  next  Republican  National  Convention.  Mean¬ 
while  the  Indiana  Democracy,  whose  destinies  are  controlled  by 
Thomas  Taggart,  is  still  bewildered  by  its  losses  in  November.  In 
Indianapolis,  which  Taggart  was  supposed  to  carry  in  his  pocket, 
the  Republicans  elected  a  Congressman  and  a  solid  county  ticket 
by  a  staggering  vote.  This  result  is  attributed  to  dissatisfaction 
with  Taggart  s  Mayor,  who  is  giving  the  Hoosier  capital  a  splen¬ 
did  example  of  unenlightened  municipal  government.  These  signs 
of  awakening  among  Republican  reactionaries  and  the  prevailing 
low  tone  of  Democratic  politics  in  Indiana  are  not  calculated  to 
hasten  the  disintegration  of  the  Progressive  party,  which  cast 
108,000  votes  for  Beveridge  in  November.  If  the  Republican 
Old  Guard  think  the  recent  election  amounted  to  a  license  to  “get 
by  with  any  old  candidate  at  all,  even  such  a  one  as  Watson  of 
Indiana,  something  pretty  striking  is  likely  to  happen  to  them. 

The  Problem  of  Unemployment 

TV/TEN  OUT  OF  WORK  drift  into  our  big  cities  as  casually  and 
normally  as  water  drains  downhill.  It’s  the  last  place  they 
ought  to  come,  but  that  is  what  they  do.  Probably  they  think, 
somewhat  blindly,  that  it  s  the  best  place  to  hide  during  a  period 
of  hard  luck.  The  problem  then  becomes  visible  and  organizations 
are  formed  to  solve  it.  The  situation  does  not  call  for  this  sort  of 
special  effort,  nor  charity  or  relief  of  any  sort,  but  for  certain 
c  anges  in  the  way  in  which  the  work  of  modern  communities  is 
carried  on  Our  industries  are  very  largely  run  in  close  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  markets  which  they  supply.  The  output  is  adjusted 
as  market  conditions  change;  the  ablest  and  shrewdest  men  try 
to  see  into  the  future  and  to  anticipate  it,  with  the  result  that  the 
amount  of  day  s  work  available  in  a  given  town  at  any  time  fluctu¬ 


ates  enormously.  Along  with  this  has  grown  up  the  notion  that 
labor  is  an  article  to  be  bought  or  not  bought  as  needed.  The 
problem  of  unemployment  means  that  men  have  come  to  look  at 
the  work  of  a  community  as  a  matter  of  making  salable  goods  rather 
than  as  a  matter  of  serving  the  community’s  life.  The  way  out  is 
to  get  the  men  in  immediate  economic  authority  to  plan  for  spread¬ 
ing  work  through  the  entire  year,  and  for  distributing  slack  time 
instead  of  lumping  it,  so  that  our  industries  will  be  more  nearly 
continuous.  If  this  can  be  done,  a  vast  deal  of  unemployment  will 
disappear  for  good.  New  York  City  has  made  a  start  on  this 
through  the  appointment  of  the  Mayor’s  Committee  on  Employ¬ 
ment,  headed  by  the  chairman  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion.  The  men  composing  it  are  mostly  officials  in  large  companies, 
and  any  action  which  they  may  take  can  be  put  into  effect  by 
means  of  the  regular  operations  of  industry  instead  of  by  tempo¬ 
rary  and  artificial  makeshifts.  As  Mr.  Henry  Bruere,  the  origi¬ 
nator  of  the  plan,  has  pointed  out,  it  may  be  necessary  to  supple¬ 
ment  this  with  some  form  of  labor  insurance,  but  the  first  step  in 
preventing  unemployment  is  to  regularize  industry.  New  York’s 
experience  will  be  watched  with  interest. 


Indicted 

# 

IN  CHICAGO  the  other  day  they  indicted  Julius  Rosenwald. 

If  Mr.  Rosenwald  has  the  average  sensitiveness  of  human  nature, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  this  has  caused  him  some  mental  suffer¬ 
ing.  People  don’t  like  to  be  indicted.  The  compensation  in  Mr. 
Rosenwald’s  case  is  that  if  somebody  had  to  be  indicted  without 
justification,  or,  at  best,  with  only  technical  justification,  nobody  is 
better  armored  to  endure  the  experience  than  he  is.  A  good  many 
thousands  of  persons  know  Mr.  Rosenwald  as  high-minded,  punc¬ 
tilious,  an  earnest  well-wisher  for  the  good  of  others,  liberal  with 
time,  resources,  and  energy  in  working  for  the  good,  not  only  of 
his  own  community,  but  for  the  whole  race.  The  public  knowledge 
of  these  qualities  in  him,  the  number  of  friends  he  has,  and  the 
number  who,  not  being  acquainted  with  him  personally,  still  have 
knowledge  of  his  qualities — all  these  things  make  him  better  able 
to  endure  the  humiliation  that  has  been  attempted  upon  him  than 
a  more  obscure  man.  This  is  the  compensation  of  the  case.  One 
could  wish  to  be  certain  that  this  indictment  were  based  on  no 
motive  except  the  good  of  society.  One  would  like  to  feel  that 
not  envy,  nor  malice,  nor  any  dark  turn  of  political  or  business 
intrigue  got  satisfaction  out  of  the  picking  of  Mr.  Rosenwald  from 
tens  of  thousands  of  others.  Indictments  love  a  shining  mark. 

Work  Well  Done 

ADMIRATION  FOR  a  JOB  WELL  DONE  makes  it  appropriate 
-  to  say  that  the  manner  in  which  the  European  war  is  covered  by 
the  New  York  Times  ’  and  the  manner  in  which  the  news  is  served 
to  the  Times  readers  are  a  complete  and  satisfying  achievement. 

Don't  Mention  It 

Tl  IS  REPORTED  FROM  EUROPE  that  official  Germany  has 
± dropped  the  word  “neutralitat their  equivalent  for  neutrality, 
and  are  now  using  “ohneseitigkeit,”  which  means  literally  without- 
side-edness.  The  canceled  word  seems  to  have  been  too  reminis¬ 
cent  of  Belgium,  scraps  of  paper  and  other  torn  things.  There  is 
an  old  proverb  to  the  effect  that  in  a  family  whose  relative  has  been 
hanged  one  must  never  say  rope.  Germany  feels  that  way. 

Fertility  and  Futility 

WE  NOTE  in  the  dignified  columns  of  the  “Harvard  Graduates’ 
Magazine”  that  in  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year  1914 
Dr.  Hugo  Munsterberg  published  four  books  having  a  total  of 
1,783  pages.  Who  was  it  said  that  wisdom  consists  in  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  words?  Or  does  it? 


collier  s  Is  Unjust 

ONE  OF  THE  BEST  MAGAZINE  STORIES  published  in  1914 
was  James  W.  Fitzpatrick’s  prize  story  in  Collier’s,  called 
“The  Hospital  Ticket.”  If  we  weren’t  so  busy  praising  German 
activities,  we  should  like  to  print  on  this  page  some  of  the  let- 
tei  s  we  have  had  about  this  story,  including  the  indignant  one 
asserting  that  the  man  who  wrote  it  is  no  author  at  all,  but  (so 
perfect  is  the  local  color)  a  “woods  boss.”  “The  Hospital  Ticket,” 
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written  about  lumber-camp  life  in  the  good  old,  rough  old  times, 
has  for  its  scene  a  town  in  Minnesota — Bemidji — and  now  listen 
to  the  Bemidji  “Pioneer”: 

Collier’s  Weekly,  in  publishing  the  five-hundred-dollar  prize  story,  The 
Hospital  Ticket,”  dealt  Bemidji  a  severe  blow  and  in  a  most  unjust  manner, 
and  its  editor  should  not  delay  in  informing  subscribers,  and  they  total  about 
one  million,  of  the  true  conditions  which  now  surround  this  city. 

Come,  brother,  do  not  be  like  the  rest  of  them.  It  seems  to  be 
impossible  for  anyone  to  write  a  good  story  and  give  it  a  local  place 
and  habitation  without  stepping  on  tender  toes.  Why  be  offended 
because  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  tells  about  Tickle-the-Wood-Box  and 
his  fish-berry  knockout  drops?  It  is  a  good  story,  isn’t  it?  Several 
of  those  “one  million”  subscribers  had 
never  heard  of  Bemidji  at  all  till 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  came  through  with 
his  story,  so  have  a  heart!  However, 
according  to  the  “Pioneer,”  the  Bemidj  i 
of  to-day  has  “paved  streets,  beautiful 
lakes,  wonderful  scenic  surroundings, 
and  substantial  homes  and  business 
blocks,”  and  has  been  selected  “as 
the  proper  place  for  a  Sixth  Normal 
School.”  Bemidji  to-day  is  dry.  So 
much  the  better  for  the  editor  of 
the  “Pioneer”  and  the  editor  of  the 
“Sentinel” — but  will  Bemidji  ever  be 
the  scene  of  another  story  half  so  ex¬ 
hilarating  as  “The  Hospital  Ticket”  ? 


Fifth  Avenue,  1915 

By  HERMANN  HAGEDORN 

* 

The  motor  cars  go  up  and  down , 

The  painted  ladies  sit  and  smile . 
Along  the  sidewalk ,  mile  on  mile, 
Parade  the  dandies  of  the  town. 


Poetic  Justice 

ACCORDING  to  Mr.  Thomas  Dreier 
.  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  when  a  man 
is  found  drunk  in  the  streets  of  -Copen¬ 
hagen 

he  is  placed  in  a  cab,  taken  to  the  police 
station,  examined  by  a  doctor,  and  then  sent 
home  in  the  cab.  Next  morning  the  bill  for 
the  doctor  and  the  cab  is  sent  to  the  publican 
who  served  the  victim  with  his  last  drink. 

This  is  all  very  well,  but  our  smart 
lawyers  would  make  short  work  of 
such  a  statute.  They  would  prove: 

First,  that  the  man  was  in  a  twilight 
state  of  illness;  second,  that  he  had 
had  another  drink  later;  third,  that 
the  barkeeper  was  trying  to  sober  him ; 
fourth,  that  the  fine  amounted  to  an  un¬ 
constitutional  confiscation  of  property ;  and  fifth,  that  two  commas 
were  misplaced  in  the  roundsman’s  report  of  the  affaii. .  That  p  an 
may  work  very  well  in  Copenhagen,  but  theUnited  States  is  diffeient. 

For  France 

DOES  OUR  PROVERBIAL  FRIENDSHIP  with  France,  our 
greatest  sister  republic,  mean  anything?  Our  action  now— 
or  our  inaction — will  answer  for  us.  For  a  hundred  miles  along 
the  Aisne,  and  all  along  the  heights  of  the  Vosges,  the  citizen- 
soldiers  of  France  lie  intrenched  against  their  enemies  to  the 
death — the  invader  and  winter.  It  is  not  shrapnel  alone  that 
kills,  but  cold  and  exposure.  When  our  ancestors  camped  in  snow- 
crusted  Valley  Forge,  they  were  heartened,  not  by  the  comrade¬ 
ship  of  young  French  officers  alone,  but  also  by  the  supplies  and 
money  advanced  by  the  French  Government  of  that  time  and  by 
chivalrous  individuals.  It  is  now  our  privilege  to  help  to  relieve 
the  sufferings  of  the  French  citizen-army.  A  committee  has  been 
organized  by  Americans  to  furnish  what  they  have  named  the 
Lafayette  Kit”  to  as  many  as  possible  of  the  men  in  the  trenches. 
Each  kit  will  cost  two  dollars  and  will  contain  fleece-lined  under¬ 
clothes,  sox,  woolen  gloves,  muffler,  handkerchief,  etc.  The  com¬ 
mittee  will  itself  stand  all  the  expenses  of  transmission,  and  what¬ 
ever  you  subscribe  to  the  Lafayette  Kit  will  go  without  deduction  to 
the  men  who  are  fighting  for  their  country,  their  hearthstones,  and 
the  light  of  civilization.  To  become  a  contributor,  send  two  dollars 
or  more  to  Archer  M.  Huntington,  treasurer,  Vanderbilt  Hotel, 
New  York.  This  is  our  chance  to  show,  as  individuals,  where  our 
sympathies  lie.  France  did  not  fail  us  when  we  fought  for  independ¬ 
ence.  Let  us  not  fail  France — battling  for  existence  as  a  nation. 


The  latest  hat,  the  latest  gown, 

The  tedium  of  their  souls  beguile. 
The  motor  cars  go  up  and  down, 
The  painted  ladies  sit  and  smile. 

In  wild  and  icy  waters  drown 
A  thousand  for  a  rock-bound  isle. 
Ten  thousand  in  a  black  defile 
Perish  for  justice  or  a  crown. 

The  motor  cars  go  up  and  down.  .  . 


M' 


The  Selection  of  Mediocrity 

TWO  UNITED  STATES  SENATORS  will  leave  office  next  fourth 
of  March.  Both  are  leaving  for  one  reason :  they  believed  they 
could  not  hope  for  reelection  under  the  new  system  of  choosing 
Senators  by  popular  vote  instead  of  through  the  Legislature.  The 
two  are  Senator  Elihu  Root  of  New  York  and  Senator  Theodore 
Burton  of  Ohio.  We  think  they  were  both  mistaken  in  their  appre¬ 
hension.  They  both  had  to  make  their  decision  nearly  a  year  ago. 
At  that  time  the  conservative  shade  of  politics  which  they  repre¬ 
sent  was  more  unpopular  than  it  is  to-day.  Of  course  it  is  too  late 
to  reconsider  now,  and  perhaps  Senator  Root’s  age  is  such  that  his 
retirement  from  public  life  is  permanent.  Senator  Burton  is  still 

young  enough  to  return.  These  two 
men  are  probably  the  most  able  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  the  Senate  of  the  con¬ 
servative  shade  of  public  opinion.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  their 
retirement  is  an  unqualified  harm. 
Senator  Burton  possesses,  probably 
more  than  any  other  man  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  a  scholarly  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  finance  and  busi¬ 
ness,  just  the  sort  of  knowledge  most 
needed  by  the  men  managing  the 
United  States.  He  is  the  author  of 
a  standard  book,  entitled  “Theory  of 
Commercial  Crises  and  Industrial  De¬ 
pressions.”  He  has  just  celebrated  his 
last  year  in  the  Senate  by  leading  a 
successful  fight  in  opposition  to  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Pork  Bill.  If 
Ohio  is  to  furnish  the  next  Repub¬ 
lican  Presidential  candidate,  Burton 
is  a  good  man. 

Help! 

ANY  WORDS  AND  PHRASES 
need  standardization  when  they 
first  break  into  the  language.  One 
such  is  “highbrow.”  Different  persons 
mean  very  different  things  by  it.  X 
regards  it  as  a  term  of  utter  oppro¬ 
brium,  hinting  extreme  intellectual 
snobbery  and  affectation.  Y  applies 
it  merely  as  the  opposite  of  “low¬ 
brow.”  Z  uses  it  in  a  complimentary 
sense,  implying  a  taste  for  anything 
above  the  low-water  mark  of  mediocrity  and  commonness.  This 
word  “highbrow”  is  one  of  the  best  now  emerging  from  slang 
into  vital  English.  It  deserves  a  better  fate  than  this  divergence 
of  implications.  How  do  you  use  it?  What  do  you  think  it  means? 
Send  us  a  definition  if  you  can  formulate  one  of  less  than  twenty 
words.  If  you  feel  inclined  to  coin  an  epigram  explaining  the 
term,  so  much  the  better.  The  comment  that  seems  to  us  the 
keenest  is  likely  to  achieve  the  world-upheaving  distinction  of 
getting  itself  and  its  author’s  name  upon  this  page. 

When  Every  Woman  Knits 

N  THESE  DAYS,  when  every  woman  knits,  it  is  easily  discern¬ 
ible  that  ways  of  knitting  are  almost  as  various  as  are  the  knitters 
themselves.  Many  a  woman  is  a  novice  for  whom  a  Balaklava 
helmet  or  a  mitten  is  a  serious  occupation  requiring  concentrated 
attention  and  steady  patience.  Some,  however,  are  old  hands,  who 
dash  away  on  the  journey  round  a  sock  with  the  nonchalance  of  the 
initiated,  talking  and  laughing  withal,  as  if  the  management  of 
five  slippery  steel  needles  were  as  easy  as  cat’s  cradle.  Between  the 
novice  and  the  initiated  lies  the  great  world  of  knitters.  There  sits 
the  scientific  knitter,  one  needle  erect,  the  other  laboriously  thread¬ 
ing  the  labyrinth  with  even,  exact  precision.  There  sits  the  mathe¬ 
matician,  slowly  pacing  the  distance  across  a  muffler,  each  stitch  as 
accurate  and  complete  and  difficult  as  an  algebraic  equation.  There 
is  the  ruminating  knitter,  who  slowly  lifts  thread  over  needle  as  it 
her  whole  soul  were  wrapped  up  in  the  poetry  of  gray  yarn  and 
two  needles.  There  is  the  advocate  of  the  German  method  upon 
the  ground  of  efficiency  and  speed.  And  there  is  she  that  knits 
like  a  lady — just  knits,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  say  about  it. 
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BARBARA’S  MARRIAGES 

chapter  v  BY  MA  UDE  RADFORD  WARREN 


THE  HEIGHTS 


THE  day  came  sooner  than  she  expected.  The  short 
hours  she  had  been  able  to  spend  with  Lucia 
Streeter  and  Thornton  and  Hare  were  curtailed,  for 
there  was  much  to  be  done  before  the  house  could  be 
made  ready  for  its  new  occupants.  Treasures  had  to 
be  locked  away,  drawers  emptied,  trunks  packed,  and 
furniture  renovated,  and  Barbara  must  see  to  it  all. 
In  addition,  she  had  the  annual  strain  of  examina¬ 
tions  in  the  academy,  and  the  tiresome  reiteration 
of  the  commencement  exercises.  She  was  exhausted 
and  worn  by  the  time  she  had  the  trunks  packed,  and 
was  ready  to  begin  the  journey  north.  The  night  be¬ 
fore  they  started  Anita  said : 

“I’ve  asked  your  Dr.  Hare  to  travel  with  me.  I’m 
too  sick  to  go  that  long  way  with  nobody  but  you.’’ 

Since  Hare’s  visits  Anita  had  been  taking  great 
pride  in  her  illness;  since  he  would  charge  her  noth¬ 
ing  she  felt  able  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  con¬ 
spicuous  invalidism.  Barbara  was  glad  that  he  was 
coming.  Perhaps  he  would  stay  in  the  little  New 
York  village  for  a  day  or  two  until  her  first  sense  of 
strangeness  wore  off.  But  all  she  said  was : 

“I  reckon  that’ll  make  it  easier  for  you,  sister 
Anita.” 

The  railroad  journey  over,  Anita  was  received  in 
the  sanitarium  by  sympathetic  doctors  and  profes¬ 
sionally  cheery  nurses.  It  was  late  afternoon  before 
she  was  comfortably  settled,  and  Barbara  was  free 
to  seek  a  boarding  place  in  the  village.  Hare  walked 
with  her  from  the  sanitarium,  and  after  they  had 
left  the  grounds  he  said: 

“Look  your  last;  you  won’t  see  this  place  again.” 
“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  Barbara,  startled. 
“Simply  that  Thornton  and  I  have  been  working 
together.  The  doctors  don’t  want  you  to  see  Mrs. 
Langworthy,  and  they’ll  take  off  your  shoulders  the 
burden  of  explaining  why.  Before  they’ve  done  she’ll 
get  the  impression  that  the  presence  of  anyone  from 
Albemarle  County  would  retard  her  recovery.” 

“She’ll  get  the  impression  that  it’s  I  who  have 
kept  her  sick,”  thought  Barbara.  Aloud  she  said : 
“But  where  am  I  to  go?” 

“That  lies  with  you,  but  I’ve  a  suggestion  to  make. 
In  my  opinion,  there’s  a  piece  of  luck  hanging  heavy, 
heavy  over  your  head.” 

She  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

“There  is  a  patient  here  who  is  going  to  join  her 
husband  at  Lake  Tahoe.  One  of  the  doctors  was  tell¬ 
ing  me  about  it  and  saying  he  supposed  he’d  have  to 
send  a  nurse  with  her.  I  thought  to  myself  why 
shouldn’t  you  go?  Your  fare  would  be  paid  out 
there,  and  Lake  Tahoe’s  a  wonderful  place.” 

“It’s  all  so  surprising,”  Barbara  said.  “I  was  so 
sure  I’d  have  to  stay  with  sister  Anita.” 

“If  I  had  my  way,”  went  on  Hare,  “you’d  not  stay 
at  Lake  Tahoe,  for  it’s  too  full  of  people.  You 
would  go  on  by  steamer  to  a  little  port  on  the  lake; 
from  there  you’d  take  a  long  drive  by  stage  up  and 
up  through  the  granite  mountains,  and  then  you 
would  drive  to  the  little  green  oasis  called  Hilton’s 
Camp.  I  was  there  once  with  the  Farleys.  The  air 
is  wonderful,  beyond  belief;  it  makes  one  want  to 
climb  to  the  topmost  peaks.” 

“Oh,”  cried  Barbara  in  an  ecstasy  of  relief.  “Oh, 
if  only  I  can  get  away,  it  will  not  be  hard  to  climb 
to  the  very  stars.” 

“Then  it’s  Hilton’s  Camp?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  oh,  yes,  Hilton’s  Camp.” 

“I  wish  I  could  go  myself,”  he  said  with  regret  in 
his  tone.  “I’d  like  to  be  with  you  when  you’re  climb¬ 
ing  to  the  stars.  But  I’m  going  to  take  mother  back 
with  me  to  Pasadena,  and  we’ll  perhaps  go  to  some 
place  by  the  sea — and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  my  mind, 
is  the  farthest  possible  distance  from  the  stars.” 

“How  good  you  are  to  me,”  cried  Barbara  fervent¬ 
ly;  “how  good  you  and  Stephen  both  have  been  to 
me!  This  summer  will  give  me  a  new  lease  of  life. 
It  will  be  the  happiest  summer  I’ve  ever  spent.” 

THE  stage  rattled  to  the  top  of- the  last  mountain, 
and  the  driver  stopped  to  rest  his  horses.  Barbara 
gave  a  soft  sigh,  the  tremulous,  satisfied  sigh  of  one 
whose  soul  has  touched  its  highest  flight.  In  the 
morning  she  had  left  Lake  Tahoe — Tahoe,  as  deep 
blue  as  an  Egyptian  sky,  and  hung  six  thousand 
feet  above  the  green  seas.  There  had  been  a  dream¬ 
like  sail  across  the  velvet  water  and  a  long  waiting 
on  a  little  dock,  where  she  looked  down  on  the 
myriads  of  fish  gleaming  golden  and  terra  cotta  in 
the  ”’ie  waters.  Then  the  stage  had  come,  and  she 
on  in  it,  the  sole  passenger,  through  scant 
brief,  bare,  rocky  reaches,  stopping  now 
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She  held  the  tamp  high,  looking  at 
herself.  She  seemed  almost  transformed. 

"I  look  as  if  I  could  live  !  ”  she  whispered  to  herself 


and  then  to  deliver  packages  or  mail  to  campers 
along  the  route,  and  climbing,  always,  until  at  last 
she  was  in  sight  of  Hilton’s  Camp. 

Looking  down,  she  could  see  a  green  grove  in  the 
heart  of  a  rocky  valley.  About  it  wound  a  river 
which  had  come  hurtling  down  two  thousand  feet, 
over  bowlders  and  fallen  trees;  sometimes  it  showed 
deep  green  narrow  pools  between  storming  white 
cascades,  and  sometimes  it  was  wide  and  calm  as  a 
village  pond. 

In  the  center  of  the  grove  was  a  long,  bare  house, 
and  set  among  the  trees,  here  and  there,  were  tents 
and  tiny  wooden  cottages. 

Beyond  the  grove  and  the  river  towered  the  moun¬ 
tains,  reach  upon  reach,  in  bare  gray  pomp.  Bar¬ 
bara,  used  to  the  soft  azures  and  purples  and  vary¬ 
ing  green  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  had  never 
known  there  could  be  heights  so  impressive  as  these 
granite  Sierras.  The  unrelieved  gray  color  came  to 
her  first  almost  as  a  shock,  and  then  she  had  felt  the 
majesty  of  these  uncompromising  ranges.  Instead 
of  softness  and  depth,  she  saw  naked  symmetry, 
rugged,  powerful  peaks  and  ridges,  giving,  despite 
their  verdure,  an  unclothed  aspect,  climbing  and  soar¬ 
ing  till  they  seemed  to  touch  the  line  of  the  sky.  Far 
off,  twin  peaks  wore  white  crowns,  and  under  them 
lay  lavender  shadows,  darkening  into  purple  and  then 
into  black. 

“Oh,  wait!”  Barbara  cried,  as  the  stage  driver 
clicked  at  his  horses.  He  was  a  light  little  man  with 
.flat,  bluish  cheeks,  and  a  small,  quivering  nose 
crowded  in  between. 

“All  right,”  he  said  obligingly,  “but  if  you’d  gone 
over  this  trail  as  often  as  I  have,  you’d  prefer  supper 
to  scenery.” 

The  horses  took  the  downward  winding  half  mile 
as  swiftly  as  the  grinding  brakes  would  permit.  Bar¬ 
bara  sat  watching  the  gray  mountains  darken,  while 
lights  began  to  twinkle  in  the  buildings  below.  The 
driver  and  the  horses  had  the  sense  of  coming  into 
the  familiar  purlieus  of  home,  but  Barbara  felt  that 
she  was  entering  upon  lands  of  adventure. 

They  clattered  up  to  the  main  house,  and  a  knot  of 
guests  came  to  see  the  mail  carried  in  and  to  inspect 
the  new  arrival.  They  were  mainly  coast  people, 
leaving  their  low  shores  for  the  life-giving  mountain 
air,  chiefly  family  groups.  A  few  isolated  men  and 
women  there  were,  and  among  these  one  woman  at 
once  caught  Barbara’s  attention.  Their  eyes  sent  each 
other  a  message  of  congeniality.  She  was  a  stout, 
tall,  placid-faced  woman  of  more  than  middle  age, 
with  kindly,  shrewd  eyes,  and  a  ready  smile.  She 
came  forward  to  greet  Barbara. 

“It’s  Mrs.  Rhodes,  isn’t  it?”she  asked.  “Mrs.  Hilton 
is  in  the  kitchen,  so  you  must  let  me  play  hostess.  We 
didn’t  expect  you  till  to-morrow.  I’m  Miss  Bestor.” 

They  clasped  hands  and  exchanged  a  few  common¬ 
place  words  about  Barbara’s  drive.  The  other  guests 
were  reading  their  mail;  two  men  were  carrying  Bar¬ 
bara’s  trunk  and  suit  case  to  her  tent.  Mrs.  Hilton 
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came  from  the  kitchen,  a  spare,  speedy  little  woman. 
“Well,  I’m  glad  to  see  you,”  she  said.  “Supper’ll 
be  ready  in  a  minute.  We’ve  all  had  ours,  because 
the  stage  was  late,  and  we  didn’t  expect  any  pas¬ 
sengers.  Maybe  Miss  Bestor  will  sit  with  you  while 
you  eat.” 

“Indeed  I  will,”  Miss  Bestor  said.  “But  perhaps 
Mrs.  Rhodes  would  like  to  see  her  tent  first.” 

“She  don’t  look  as  if  she  needed  washing  up,”  Mrs. 
Hilton  said;  “however — ” 

She  led  the  way  to  a  tent  on  the  very  outskirts  of 
the  grove.  A  tall  pine  sheltered  it.  The  sounds  of 
the  river  came  whispering  by,  and  some  nesting  birds 
were  twittering  sharply. 

; .  “It’s  a  good  way  from  the  other  tents  and  shacks,” 
Mrs.  Hilton  said,  “but  you  wrote  that  you  wanted  to 
be  as  comfortable  as  you  could,  and  this  tent’s  got  a 
bureau,  besides  the  washstand,  and  pegs  to  hang 
things  on,  and  a  little  table  to  write  on.” 

“It’s  delightful,”  Barbara  said,  looking  over  the 
primitive  accommodations  with  high  approval.  “I 
shan’t  be  afraid.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  could  be  afraid  of  unless 
your  own  nerves!  You  see  where  the  matches  are 
kept,”  Mrs.  Hilton  said,  lighting  the  lamp.  “Supper’ll 
be  ready  when  you  are.  They’ve  put  some  hot  water 
here  for  you  this  evening,  but  after  this  you’ll  mostly 
have  to  get  it  for  yourself  if  you  want  it.” 

Left  alone,  Barbara  smiled  quizzically  at  Mrs.  Hil¬ 
ton’s  informality.  It  was  not  the  manner  she  was 
used  to  meeting  in  people  who  served  in  household 
ways  for  her.  She  made  use  of  the  hot  water  and 
went  back  to  the  main  building.  Miss  Bestor,  who 
was  waiting  for  her  at  the  door  of  the  office,  showed 
her  to  the  dining  room  and  sat  down  opposite  her. 

“This  is  supper,”  Miss  Bestor  said;  “except  for  the 
name,  you  wouldn’t  know  it  from  dinner.  We  get  al¬ 
most  the  same  things  at  noon  and  at  night,  but 
plenty  of  them.  I  wish  I  could  make  the  girls  in  my 
school  as  well  pleased  with  monotony  in  food  as  I  am. 
There!  haven’t  I  adroitly  enough  advised  you  that  I 
am  the  mistress  of  a  girls’  school?” 

Miss  Bestor  was  the  sort  of  person  whom  everyone 
called  “Annie  Bestor”  without  any  sense  of  disre¬ 
spect.  She  had  a  glad,  full  laugh  and  a  cool,  resolute 
look.  There  was  about  her  an  air  at  once  humorous 
and  well  bred,  which  pleased  Barbara,  who  was  not 
accustomed  to  anything  but  seriousness  in  middle- 
aged  people. 

“You’ve  forgotten  to  tell  me  where  your  school  is,” 
Barbara  said. 

“Los  Angeles,  of  course.  Don’t  I  bear  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  mark?  But  perhaps  you  know  nothing  of 
Californian  distinctions?” 

“I’ve  never  been  west  of  Chicago,”  Barbara  ad¬ 
mitted,  “and  I  reckon  my  speech  will  tell  you  where 
I’ve  spent  most  of  my  life.” 

FPHEY  got  on  famously,  and  after  supper  they  went 
-*-  out  into  the  big  yard  inclosing  the  main  building. 
In  front  of  a  pile  of  rocks,  so  cunningly  placed  ages 
before  that  they  could  be  used  for  seats,  was  a  huge 
log,  burning  brightly. 

“We  have  a  fire  here  every  night,”  Annie  Bestor 
explained,  “for  it’s  always  chilly  in  the  evenings  in 
the  Sierras.  Those  of  us  who  care  to,  sit  about  and 
talk  or  sing.  It’s  very  easy  and  democratic,  and 
doubtless  not  at  all  what  you  have  been  accustomed 
to.”  The  log-fire  group  broke  up  at  about  half  past 
eight.  Annie  Bestor  took  Barbara"  to  her  tent  and 
lighted  her  lamp. 

“As  Mrs.  Hilton  always  says  about  the  hot  water, 
‘Another  time  you’ll  have  to  look  after  it  yourself,’  ” 
she  remarked. 

Barbara  went  to  sleep  at  once.  She  woke  to  find 
the  inside  of  her  tent  a  pearly  white  in  the  sunshine. 
For  a  long  time  she  lay  and  looked  at  its  roof,  upon 
which  the  pine  leaves  were  shadowed  like  great 
branches  of  chrysanthemums.  From  the  yard  she 
could  hear  the  call  of  voices,  and  from  the  river  bank 
the  guttural  mutter  of  Indian  women  washing  clothes. 

She  sprang  out  of  bed.  She  was  only  going  to 
breakfast  in  a  strange  room  with  a  number  of 
strange  people,  and  yet  she  felt  such  zest  as  she  had 
never  known  before. 

She  spent  much  of  the  morning  with  Annie  Bestor. 
She  would  have  been  glad  to  join  some  one  of  the 
groups  of  people  following  the  various  trails  for  a 
day  of  climbing,  but  Annie  Bestor  negatived  the  am¬ 
bition  until  Barbara  should  have  become  rested  from 
her  journey.  They  took,  instead,  a  mile-long  stroll 
beside  the  river,  and  this  Barbara  found  sufficiently 
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tiring.  When  evening  came  she  was  glad  to  sit 
quietly  about  the  log  fire  and  listen  to  the  accounts 
her  fellow  guests  gave  of  their  day. 

During  the  next  few  days  she  became  very  well  ac¬ 
quainted  wich  Annie  Bestor.  She  felt  in  their  asso¬ 
ciation  the  promise  of  a  friendship.  Annie  Bestor 
was  a  poor  climber,  but  Barbara  found  that  she  her¬ 
self  had  a  gift  of  holding  to  a  trail  and  she  began  to 
join  the  parties  of  the  most  ambitious  climbers.  One 
day,  when  she  had  been  in  the  mountains  for  a  week, 
she  went  on  a  short  trip  which  got  her  home  in  time 
for  the  midday  meal.  She  spent  the  first  part  of  the 
afternoon  with  Annie  Bestor.  Later  on  she  went  for 
a  walk  along  the  coach  road.  She  climbed  the  half 
mile  above  Hilton’s  Camp,  and  stood  on  the  spot 
where  she  had  got  her  first  real  view  of  the  Sierras. 
Then  she  followed  a  trail  running  aslant  from  the 
road. 

She  had  gone  but  a  few  rods  when  she  saw  a  man 
approaching.  At  first  she  looked  at  him  indifferently, 
and  then  something  familiar  about  his  figure  set  her 
pulses  fluttering.  The  man  started,  stared,  and  hur¬ 
ried  toward  her.  It  was  Hare. 

“Barbara!”  he  cried,  “it  almost  seems  as  if  you  had 
known  I  was  coming!” 

He  had  never  called  her  Barbara  before,  nor 
seemed  so  glad  to  see  her;  and  never  before  had  she 
given  him  such  a  glad  welcome.  “You!”  she  cried. 
“But  it  is  a  miracle!  I  was  just  thinking 
of  you.” 

“Why  shouldn’t  you  be,”  he  responded, 

“when  I’ve  been  thinking  of  you  ever  since 
I  left  Albemarle  County?” 

She  felt  that  they  had  never  before 
spoken  so  intimately  together. 

“But  how  did  you  get  here?”  she  asked, 
trying  to  give  the  encounter  a  practical 
tone. 

“There’s  a  trail  that  slants  across  from 
one  part  of  the  coach  road  to  another,  cut¬ 
ting  off  about  three  miles.  As  I  wanted 
some  exercise,  I  took  it,”  he  said. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  mean  that,”  Barbara  re¬ 
turned.  “But  I  thought  you  were  going  to 
take  your  mother  to  Pasadena?” 

“Mother  begged  for  just  one  more  sum¬ 
mer  at  home,”  he  said,  “and  I  couldn’t  bear 
not  to  give  it  to  her.  I  went  down  to 
Pasadena,  intending  to  work  for  a  while. 

But  my  assistant  was  handling  everything 
perfectly,  and  it  seemed  such  an  extraordi¬ 
narily  healthy  season,  and  so  confoundedly 
dull  in  Pasadena,  that  I  began  to  think  of 
my  own  wants.” 

“Yes,  you  haven’t  had  any  vacation,”  she 
said;  “you  really  got  a  lot  of  practice  in 
Albemarle  County.” 

“I’ve  always  wanted  to  be  in  this  place 
again,”  he  said.  “I  was  here  the  year  after 
I  first  came  to  California  with  the  Farleys 
and  some  other  people.” 

“By  the  way,  one  of  the  women  I’ve  met 
>  here,  Miss  Bestor,  knows  Mrs.  Farley  very 
well.  Mrs.  Farley  used  to  go  to  school 
to  her.” 


could  wish.  “I’m  going  to  leave  you,”  Barbara  said 
frankly.  “I  didn’t  come  up  here  to  meet  you,  but  if  I 
ride  down  with  you  in  the  coach,  it  will  seem  as  if 
I  did.  I’ll  run  on  ahead,  and  be  one  of  the  interested 
spectators  when  you  arrive.” 

“Good  girl,”  he  commended.  “No  matter  how  we 
act  when  we  meet,  they  won’t  believe  it  after  three 
days.” 

“Au  revoir,”  she  called,  laughing,  and  began  to 
run  lightly  down  the  long  hill. 

When  had  she  felt  like  running  before,  she  asked 
herself.  Her  heart  was  as  light  as  her  feet.  Hare 
was  revealing  a  new  side  of  himself;  he  had  an  air 
of  playful  camaraderie  which  she  liked,  and  which 
no  one  had  ever  shown  her.  Already  she  began  to 
wonder  how  long  he  could  stay.  He  was  going  to  be 
the  splendid  climax  of  her  holiday,  and  she  wanted 
the  climax  to  be  as  long  drawn  out  as  possible. 

Very  often  she  wore  to  supper  the  loose  blouse  and 
divided  skirt  which  was  the  regulation  climbing  cos¬ 
tume.  But  on  this  evening  she  hurried  to  her  tent 
and  put  on  the  gown  that  was  most  becoming.  It 
was  black,  as  were  all  her  clothes;  the  people  at 
Hilton’s  crest,  except  Miss  Bestor,  thought  she  had 
been  rather  recently  widowed.  Barbara  surveyed 
herself  in  the  mirror  with  a  touch  of  discontent.  She 
decided  that  in  the  autumn  she  would  wear  a  little 
color;  Anita  need  not  see  it.  She  remembered  a 


white  fichu  which  one  of  her  pupils  had  given  her, 
and  she  added  it  to  her  gown,  with  the  result  that 
she  was  transformed. 

“Honey,”  she  said  to  herself  in  the  glass,  “I  reckon 
there  are  people  homelier  than  you  are  in  this 
world!” 

She  called  at  Annie  Bestor’s  shack  that  they 
might  go  together  to  await  the  coming  of  the  coach. 

“Why,  child,”  Annie  Bestor  said,  “you  don’t  look  a 
day  over  twenty-two !  Why  in  the  world  haven’t  you 
been  putting  on  white  before?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  Barbara  said.  “Or,  of  course  I  do; 

I  couldn’t  have  worn  it  in  Anita’s  company.  One  of 
my  pupils  gave  me  this,  or  I’d  never  have  had  it.” 

“Wait!”  Annie  Bestor  said;  “one  of  my  pupils 
gave  me  something  that  you  suggest  a  use  for.  The 
nice  young  goose  saw  me  off  at  the  train  and  pushed 
it  in  my  hand  at  parting.  Here  it  is.” 

She  clasped  a  string  of  blue  beads  about  Bar¬ 
bara’s  neck. 

“Good  enough,”  she  said;  “they  repeat  the  color  of 
your  eyes.  Now,  anyone  who  wants  to  be  gay  may 
speak  above  a  whisper  in  your  presence.” 

“Dear  me!”  said  Barbara  in  dismay;  “am  I  as 
gloomy  a  force  as  all  that?” 

“Not  gloomy  so  much  as  frozen.  Come  along;  I 
hear  the  rattle  of  the  coach.” 

“I’m  melting  every  day,”  Barbara  assured  her  as 
they  crossed  the  yard. 

They  stood  in  front  of  the  office  door  as 
the  coach  jangled  and  clattered  down  the 
last  lap  of  the  hill  and  dashed  triumph¬ 
antly  into  the  yard.  It  bore  several  new 
guests,  most  of  them  cramped  from  the 
long  ride.  Hare  leaped  down  last,  and  was 
greeted  enthusiastically  by  Mrs.  Hilton. 

“Why,  if  it  isn’t  Dr.  Hare!”  she  cried. 
“I  thought  I  knew  your  face.  Well,  well, 
but  I’m  glad  you’ve  come  back.  I  haven’t 
forgotten  the  way  you  took  that  bone  out 
of  the  baby’s  throat.  Jimmy,”  she  added 
warningly  to  her  husband,  a  neat  little 
sprightly  old  man  who  was  conducting  the 
registration  of  the  other  new  guests — 
“Jimmy,  remember  the  big  tent  that  the 
Martins  have  just  vacated  is  for  Dr.  Hare.” 

“Yep,”  returned  her  husband,  and  the 
other  new  arrivals,  understanding  per¬ 
fectly  that  Hare  had  made  no  reservation, 
and  was  being  preferred  over  them,  looked 
at  him  with  disfavor. 

“There’s  one  of  my  pals,”  Annie  Bestor 
said,  “Dr.  Leonard  Hare.  Now  we’ll  be 
sure  of  a  squire,  and  I  can  tell  you  one  is 
needed  even  here.” 

“I  know  Dr.  Hare,”  Barbara  said.  “He 
comes  from  Albemarle  County,  and  he’s 
one  of  the  first  persons  I  can  remember. 
But  he  didn’t  tell  me  he  was  coming  here.” 

Hare  joined  them,  shaking  hands  first 
with  Annie  Bestor  and  then  with  Bar¬ 
bara.  “How  are  you,  Miss  Bestor?  How 
are  you,  Miss  Barbara?  I’m  a  lucky  man 
to  have  decided  all  in  a  minute  upon  a 
vacation,  and  then  to  have  fallen  among 
friends.” 


SHE  was  about  to  add  the  information 
that  Mrs.  Farley  had  had  all  her  plans 
made  to  come  to  Hilton’s  Camp  for  the 
summer,  and  then  had  suddenly  changed 
them  to  go  to  the  seashore.  She  was  glad 
she  did  not  when  Hare  said : 

“I  wish  you  could  meet  Mrs.  Farley. 
You’d  like  her.  She  generally  comes  to  the 
mountains,  but  this  year  her  husband  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  beach  for  the  children.  She’s 
at  the  place  mother  and  I  would  have  gone 
to  if  mother  had  come  West  now!” 

That  friendship  with  the  Farleys  must 
be  a  strong  one,  Barbara  reflected.  She 
found  herself  more  keenly  interested  in 
Hare’s  relationships  than  she  had  known 
she  could  be. 

“You  can’t  have  mentioned  me  to  Miss 
Bestor,”  Hare  went  on,  “or  she  would  have 
told  you  that  I  am  a  friend  of  hers.  She’s 
a  good  sort,  but  a  miserable  climber. 
We’ll  often  have  to  leave  her  behind,  Bar¬ 
bara.  We’re  going  to  have  a  bully  time, 
aren’t  we?” 

“Oh,  we  are,”  she  responded  gleefully. 
“It  just  needed  a  real  friend  to  make  this 
place  perfect.” 

Color  had  risen  in  her  cheeks  and  her 
eyes  were  shining.  She  looked  to  Hare 
much  as  she  had  when  he  had  come  upon 
her,  after  years  of  absence,  in  the  drive¬ 
way  before  Grassmere.  Then  he  had  felt 
a  warmth  due  to  long  acquaintance  and 
touched  with  the  remembrance  that  she 
was  one  of  the  Langworthys.  Now  he 
added  the  sense  of  a  host  and  a  protector. 
He  would  show  her  the  most  magnificent 
aspect  of  his  California,  and  since  she  had 
come  here  at  his  suggestion,  he  would  take 
care  that  her  vacation  should  be  all  she 


She  sat  down  wearily  and  he  fanned  her  with  his  hat.  “You  ’re  the  very  gamest 
girl!  ”  he  cried.  “I  should  think  those  slugs  down  by  the  fire  would  be  ashamed!  ” 


BARBARA  enjoyed  their  little  deception, 
even  though  she  felt  it  was  silly.  Mrs. 
Hilton,  seeing  that  Hare  had  found  friends, 
promptly  arranged  for  him  to  sit  at  the 
same  table  with  Barbara  and  Annie  Bestor. 
Then  she  pointed  out  his  big  tent,  which 
was  not  far  from  Barbara’s.  After  sup¬ 
per,  when  they  were  sitting  in  the  light  of 
the  burning  log,  Hare  murmured  to  Bar¬ 
bara:  “It  took  my  breath,  Barbara,  when 
I  saw  you  with  that  blue  chain  around 
your  throat.  It  made  me  remember  you 
as  a  little  girl,  when  you  were  always 
wearing  flaming  scarlet  and  sky-blues.  It 
made  me  realize  more  than  ever  how  wicked 
Mrs.  Langworthy  is.” 

But  Barbara  was  in  no  mood  for  self- 
pity.  » 

“This  summer  isn’t  being  wasted,”  she 
said.  “Whether  I  have  to  go  back  to  prison 
or  .not,  I’m  free  for  this  summer.” 

“You’re  a  dead  game  sport,  Barbara,” 
he  said.  “I’ve  always  thought  so.” 

Barbara  smiled  as  she  reflected  that  the 
time  had  been  when  she  would  have  been 
very  much  offended  at  the  idea  of  “little 
Leonard  Hare,”  as  Gilbert  had  always 
called  him,  dubbing  her  a  “dead  game 
sport.”  Now  she  took  the  praise  with 
elated  satisfaction. 

The  next  day  they  went  on  a  stiff  climb 
with  a  number  of  people  who  sat  at  their 
table.  After  the  first  minute  or  two,  Hare 
and  Barbara  were  well  in  the  lead. 

“I’ve  got  to  lead  on  these  trails,”  Hare 
told  her.  “It  always  humiliates  me  to  be 
in  a  party  with  a  man  who  has  as  much 
speed  and  endurance  as  I  have.  I  won¬ 
dered  if  I’d  have  ( Continued  on  page  23) 
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IN  THEIR  ADVANCE  through  the  Austrian  province  of  Galicia  and 
the  crownland  of  Bukowina  the  Russians  did  not  destroy  as  many  cities 
and  towns  as  the  Germans  did  in  Belgium  and  northern  France,  but  the 
work  of  devastation  in  that  region  left  millions  of  people  homeless.  A 
group  of  women  who  have  lost  their  homes  in  Bukowina  are  seen  in  the 
photograph  above.  They  are  waiting  at  a  village  station  for  a  train  to 
take  them  out  of  the  path  of  the  Czar’s  army.  In  the  large  snapshot 
at  the  right  a  body  of  German  Prisoners  in  the  custody  of  French  cui¬ 
rassiers  are  seen  marching  to  a  camp  south  of  Rheims.  They  were  cap¬ 
tured  in  the  vicinity  of  Verdun,  the  great  French  stronghold  on  the  Meuse 
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RAGGED  SERVIAN  PRISONERS  under  an  Austrian  guard.  After  the  fall  of  Belgrade  the  Serbs  seemed  to  be  done 
•it  they  were  only  shaken.  In  a  few  days  they  pulled  themselves  together  and  drove  the  Austrians  back  across 
By  winning  this  victory  the  Serbs  reestablished  their  military  glory  and  saved  the  life  of  their  nation 


THE  BATTERED  REMAINS  of  the  light  German  cruiser  Emden  a, 
big  Australian  battle  cruiser  Sydney.  The  Emden,  under  the  con 
ing  $5,000,000  worth  of  British  shipping  before  she  was  run  don 
and  the  result  of  the  fight  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  G 
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AUSTRIA’S  HABIT  OF  LOSING  has  become  chronic.  Her  occa¬ 
sional  small  gains  are  mere  preludes  to  big  Russian  victories.  The  Czar 
has  taken  most  of  the  wide  strip  of  Austrian  territory  east  of  the  Carpathian 
Mountains,  and  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  has  lost  over  a  million  of  his  best 
troops.  Nothing  short  of  a  marvelous  rally  by  the  Austro-Hungarian 
forces  or  an  unexpected  show  of  weakness  by  the  Russians  will  save  the 
Dual  Monarchy  from  being  overrun.  Above  is  a  snapshot  of  Austrian  solm 
diers  in  a  trench  on  a  steep  hillside  in  western  Galicia,  the  scene  of  much 
of  the  fiercest  fighting  in  the  eastern  battle  zone.  The  men  are  awaiting 
an  attack  by  the  Russians,  who  are  entrenched  a  few  hundred  feet  away 
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s  Island,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  after  her  losing  fight  with  the 
tin  von  Muller,  eluded  the  Allies’  warships  for  weeks,  destroy- 
pieces.  The  Sydney  was  the  Emden ’s  superior  in  every  sense, 
record  as  a  raider  is  unique  in  the  history  of  naval  warfare 


FRENCH  ALPINE  CHASSEURS  in  the  Vosges- Alsace  region.  A  battalion  of  Alpine  troops  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  the  capture  of  Steinbach.  With  quick-firers  they  drove  the  Germans  from  the  heights  and  then  led 
*  desperate  house  to -house  infantry  charge  The  fight  at  Steinbach  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  encounters  of  the  war 
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RUSSIA  IS  FIGHTING 


gRITAIN  is  fighting  for  disarma- 


Germany  is 


ment  and  universal  peace.  France 
is  fighting  to  save  herself  from  the 
monster  who  has  already  devoured  a 
portion  of  her  side,  Alsace-Lorraine, 
fighting  to  impose  her  order  on  the  rest  of  the  world 
— to  make  us  all,  as  it  were,  wear  German  uniforms. 
Germany  has  had  great  di’eams;  one  of  them  was 
of  a  German  and  Austrian  belt  from  Helgoland  to 
Constantinople;  another  was  of  a  finally  subjugated 
France  and,  possibly,  of  a  Bel¬ 
gium  absorbed  into  the  Ger¬ 
man  Empire.  Germany,  taking 
herself  seriously  as  the  stand¬ 
ard  bearer  of  western  civiliza¬ 
tion,  considers  that  she  has  car¬ 
ried  order,  cleanliness,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  national  efficiency  to 
a  point  of  perfection  unattain¬ 
able  by  the  people  of  other 
countries.  Russia  is  fighting 
to  preserve  her  national  life 
and  religion. 

Of  all  nations,  the  most  ab¬ 
horrent  to  the  Germans  must 
be  the  Russians.  The  Russian 
character,  temperament,  and 
mind  are  all  opposed  to  the 
German  soul.  The  Russian 
subtlety  and  contradictoriness, 
the  Russian  mysticism  and  un¬ 
practicalness,  above  all  things 
Russian  national  untidiness, 
are  intolerable  to  the  German. 

The  German  is  filled  with  loath¬ 
ing  directly  he  passes  the  Rus¬ 
sian  frontier;  the  difference 
between  the  well-built  towns, 
storehouses,  and  firm  highways 
of  eastern  Prussia  and  the 
wildernesses  of  Russian  Poland 
is  almost  incredible.  To  enter 
Russia  is  to  step  down  into  an 
inferior  world — a  world  that 
needs  setting  right.  “Russia 
offers  wonderful  material  for 
the  making  of  history,”  said 
Bismarck;  “let  but  its  femi¬ 
nine  type  of  population  be  in¬ 
terbred  with  our  strong  mascu¬ 
line  Germans.”  “The  Slavonic 
peoples  are  not  a  nation,” 
wrote  Emperor  William, 

“but  rather  soil  on  which  a 
nation  with  a  historic  mission 
might  be  grown.”  “The  Slavs 
are  impossible,”  says  Francis 
Joseph;  “I  had  rather  be  a 
sentry  outside  a  tent  in  our 
army  than  monarch  of  a 
Slav  nation.” 

In  this  it  is  impossible  not 
to  see  a  considerable  amount 
of  German  stupidity.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  are  going  to  suffer  terri¬ 
bly  through  their  ignorance  of 
the  strength  of  Russia,  through 
their  inability  to  realize  to 
what  an  extent  the  Russians 
are  national. 

It  is  because  of  their  national 
individuality  and  of  their  vast 

population  of  like  faith,  like  tongue,  and  like  point 
of  view  that  the  Russians  go  to  the  front  in  con¬ 
fidence.  When  the  Germans  attack  the  Russians 
they  are  attacking  a  nation  that  has  a  background 
of  eight  thousand  miles. 


BY  STEPHEN  GRAHAM 


for  many  a  brutal  act  and  much  of  the  feeling  of 
oppression  in  Russia.  When  war  was  declared,  Rus¬ 
sia  suddenly  grew  lighter,  as  if  an  evil  spirit  had 
jumped  off  her  back.  German  subjects  were  put 
under  arrest  and  sent  to  remote  places.  German 
shops  were  closed,  German  goods  tabooed.  Berlin- 
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ness  rather  than  rapacity,  and 
though,  of  course,  there  lurks  in  the 
Russian  soul  not  only  the  brutal  Ger¬ 
man,  but  the  more  brutal  Tartar, 
yet  it  is  love  to  one  another,  fellow  sympathy  in  suf¬ 
fering,  and  gentle  sociability  that  keep  the  great 
nation  together.  It  is  these  sentiments  that  unite 
them  round  the  sacred  ark  of  the  race. 

The  Germans,  sneering  at  the  weak  and  at  the 
victims  of  their  lust  for  power,  with  their  brutal 
materialism  and  their  cruelty, 
represent  that  which  is  most 
foreign  to  the  Russian  heart 
and,  consequently,  that  which 
is  most  abhorrent  to  all  the 
people. 

One  of  the  commonest  head¬ 
ings  in  Russian  papers  is 
“Holy  War.”  A  war,  if  it  is 
going  to  have  any  success  in 
Russia,  must  be  a  holy  war. 
The  Crimean  War  was  a  holy 
war  to  protect  the  Russian  pil¬ 
grims  from  the  persecutions  of 
the  Turks.  The  Japanese  War 
never  succeeded  in  getting 
thought  holy — that  was  why  it 
failed  so  disastrously.  This 
war  is  holy  to  everyone,  and 
its  motto  is :  getting  rid  of 
the  German  spirit  in  life,  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  the  sheer  material¬ 
istic  point  of  view,  getting  rid 
of  brutality  and  the  lack  of 
understanding  of  others. 

The  great  spiritual  power  of 
the  war  has  worked  miracles 
in  the  social  life  of  the 
people. 


Russia  Herself  Again 

JJOW  seriously  the  war  is 


taken!  “What  do  you 


“This  war  is  holy  to  everyone  and  its  motto  is:  Getting  rid  of  the  German 
spirit  in  life,  getting  rid  of  materialism,  getting  rid  of  brutality.  Will  not  the  Eastern 
Church  remain  unshaken,  surer  of  itself,  with  all  its  heritage  of  early  Christian  tradition?’’ 


Casting  Out  the  German  Spirit 

THIS  war  has  come  as  a  relief  to  Russia,  uniting 
all  narties  unrlp.r  one*  idea.  For  n  Inn  o'  wViiln  Phq. 


all  pai’ties  under  one  idea.  For  a  long  while  Rus¬ 
sia  has  been  subjected  to  a  strong  German  influence. 
Germany  has  long  felt  that  “something  might  be 
done”  with  Russia,  and  it  has  done  all  it  could  to 
give  a  Germanizing  tint  to  Russian  Government. 
It  is  not  without  significance,  that  story  in  Dostoieff- 
sky’s  “Adult,”  of  the  German  who  shot  himself 
thi-ough  vexation  at  the  idea  that  Russia  might 
come  to  nothing. 

The  brutality  with  which  the  Russian  revolution¬ 
ary  movement  was  put  down  was  not  only  approved 
by  the  Germans  but  received  a  considerable  amount 
of  inspiration  from  them. 

Prince  Troubetskoi,  in  a  recent  article,  is  even 
re  to  say  that  there  lies  a  German  hidden  under 
ian  breasts.  If  that  is  so,  it  may  account 


skaya  Street  became  Londonskaya,  St.  Petersburg 
became  Petrograd,  Schlusselburg  became  Oreshof, 
Kronstadt  something  else;  in  many  schools  the  Ger¬ 
man  language  was  given  up  and  English  taken  in¬ 
stead;  the  Hotel  Vienna,  three  doors  from  me,  be¬ 
came  the  Hotel  of  Holy  Victory.  But  not  only  that. 
A  little  German  devil  of  harshness  and  iron-heeled- 
ness  jumped  out  and  disappeared,  and  the  Grand 
Duke  Commander  in  Chief  proclaimed  reconcilia¬ 
tion  to  the  Poles,  and  everyone  became  kinder 
to  one  another.  People  in  Russia  are  naturally 
kind;  they  have  become  even  gentler  since  the  war 
began. 

“The  German  title  Graf  is  related  to  the  Russian 
verb  grabit — to  grab,  to  steal,”  says  Rozanof  of  the 
“Novoe  Vremya.”  “The  Germans  have  always  been 
a  predatory  race  as  far  as  the  Slavs  are  concerned. 
They  are  the  very  opposite  of  the  Russians.  In  the 
whole  of  Russian  literature  there  is  not  one  page  in 
which  mockery  is  made  of  poverty,  of  suffering,  of  a 
girl  who  has  been  betrayed  or  of  a  child  that  is 
illegitimate.  Russian  literature  is  one  long  hymn  to 
the  injured  and  insulted.”  (V.  V.  Rozanof,  “The 
Russian  Idea.”) 

The  whole  of  Russian  popular  feeling  is  of  tender¬ 


make  of  the  war?”  I  asked  a 
well-known  Russian  the  other 
day. 

“It  is  the  last  judgment,” 
said  he.  “Everyone  has  been 
handed  in  his  account.  Now 
we’ve  got  to  get  square  with 
destiny.  We  must  realize  all 
our  resources  of  will  and  faith 
and  health,  and  put  them  in 
front  of  our  national  life  to 
save  it. 

“It  reminds  me  of  the  crisis 
in  the  drama  of  ‘Peer  Gynt.’ 
You  remember  when  the  but¬ 
ton  molder  came  and  said  to 
Peer  that  his  day  was  done 
and  that  he  must  be  put  into 
the  melting  pot  and  recast  as 
some  one  else.  Peer  searched 
in  his  history  and  in  his  life 
for  something  that  could  re¬ 
deem  him.  Only  in  the  peas¬ 
ant  girl  Solveig  did  he  find 
refuge  from  the  molder.  So 
with  Russia — to  her  also  the 
button  molder  has  come  and 
offered  to  melt  her  up  with 
a  strong  alloy  of  Germany  into  something  new. 
She  must  go  to  her  peasants  if  she  wishes  to  remain 
herself.  In  the  hour  of  distress  it  is  our  peasants 
who  will  save  us.”  For  Russia,  above  all  things,  is 
fighting  that  she  may  go  on  being  herself. 


Russia’s  Bright  To-morrows 


EVERYONE  who  loves  Russia  believes  in  her  per¬ 
sonal  destiny. 


She  is  the  youngest  of  the  nations;  she  has  a  great 
life  before  her. 

She  fights,  and  as  she  fights  the  year  grows  colder 
and  more  bitter.  Commissaries  have  visited  Moscow, 
buying  heavy  overcoats  for  the  army  for  the  winter, 
and  we  know  that  the  war  becomes  heavier,  gloomier. 

Yet  now  and  again  we  spare  a  glance  beyond 
winter  and  ask  what  it  will  be  like  when  the  foe  is 
beaten. 

Will  not  Russia  emerge  greater  than  before — the 
true  mother  of  the  Slav  races? 

Will  not  the  Eastern  Church  remain  unshaken, 
surer  of  itself,  with  all  its  heritage  of  early 
Christian  tradition  and  its  present-day  spiritual 
strength  ? 
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Barbara's  Marriages 

( Continued  from  page  19) 


to  dawdle  much  for  you,  Barbara,  but  I 
might  have  known  you  could  keep  up 
with  me.” 

If  there  was  a  hint  of  patronage  in 
his  tone,  Barbara  did  not  perceive  it. 

“You  are  dawdling  for  me  now,”  she 
accused  him. 

“Not  very  much.  You  do  astonish¬ 
ingly  well,  considering  that  you’ve  never 
climbed  before.  But  Southern  girls  are 
always  surprising  me  with  their  endur¬ 
ance  and  resourcefulness.  Don’t  you 
agree  with  me,  Barbara?” 

SHE  wondered  whether  he  were  re¬ 
peating  her  name  so  often  because  he 
liked  the  sensation  of  using  it  without 
the  “Miss.”  She  smiled  at  him  in  reply 
and  suggested  that  they  wait  for  the 
others.  “I  reckon  we’d  better,”  he  said; 
“they’ll  be  talking  soon  enough.” 

She  laughed  lightly,  but  the  words 
made  her  heart  beat  a  little  more 
quickly.  Hare’s  eyes  had  an  increased 
interest;  again  and  again  he  praised  her 
for  her  skill  in  climbing,  yet  she  could 
but  think  that  more  lay  behind  his 
words  than  mere  admiration  for  her 
prowess.  Whenever  he  helped  her  over 
a  bowlder  or  through  an  unusually  diffi¬ 
cult  patch  of  juniper  bushes,  his  hand 
took  hers  eagerly,  left  it  lingeringly. 

That  night  at  supper  Hare’s  spirits 
were  high,  and  Barbara,  too,  talked 
more  than  usual.  Their  animation  in¬ 
spired  the  party  to  linger  long  about  the 
log  fire.  After  she  had  gone  to  her 
tent,  Barbara  wrote  to  a  mail-order 
house,  ordering  a  white  lace  waist. 
When  she  had  her  letter  ready  she 
picked  her  way  over  the  rocky  path 
leading  to  the  yard.  The  log  fire  had 
died  down,  and  lights  were  showing  in 
the  windows  of  the  little  shacks,  and 
through  the  walls  of  the  other  tents. 
As  she  was  crossing  the  yard  she  met 
Hare.  His  voice  came  to  her  softly 
through  the  darkness: 

“That  you,  Barbara?  Can  I  do  any¬ 
thing  for  you?” 

“I’m  only  carrying  a  letter  to  the 
office.” 

“Give  it  to  me,”  he  said;  “let  me  take 
you  back  to  your  tent.”  He  accompanied 
her  as  far  as  the  path. 

“I  can  make  the  rest  of  the  way, 
Leonard,”  she  said.  “Thank  you,  and 
good  night.” 

“Good  night,  Barbara.  I  can’t  tell 
you  how  glad  I  am  to  be  here.  Won’t 
you  shake  hands  for  good  night?” 

She  gave  him  her  hand  and  he  held 
it  warmly. 

•  “We’ll  have  a  good  summer.  Good 
night.” 

“Good  night.” 

When  Barbara  returned  to  her  tent, 
she  unlocked  her  trunk  and  took  from 
the  bottom  of  it  a  leathern  jewel  case 
which  had  belonged  to  Rhodes’s  mother. 
She  opened  it  and  looked  at  the  many 
jewels.  She  knew  their  great  value,  but 
she  preferred  carrying  them  with  her 
to  putting  them  in  a  bank.  She  fingered 
the  great  diamond  that  was  set  in  her 
engagement  ring;  she  tried  on  the  string 
of  pearls  that  had  been  the  first  neck¬ 
lace  Rhodes  had  given  her — given,  she 
knew,  because  he  thought  they  suited  so 
well  her  girlish  innocence.  There  were 
other  necklaces — a  string  of  gold  and 
diamonds,  a  giant  silver  coil  set  with  a 
dozen  fine  emeralds,  another  of  aqua 
marines  and  pearls,  and  a  strange, 
heavy  gold  circlet,  set  with  rubies. 

She  tried  on  this  last  and  held  the 
lamp  high,  looking  at  herself.  She 
seemed  almost  transformed. 

“I  look  as  if  I  could  live!”  she  whis¬ 
pered  to  herself. 

Then  abruptly  she  took  off  the  neck¬ 
lace  and  put  it  back  with  the  others. 
She  fingered  the  rings  and  bracelets,  but 
she  did  not  put  any  of  them  on. 

“No,  no,  I  can’t  wear  any  of  poor  Mr. 
Rhodes’s  jewelry  here,”  she  said. 

She  did  not  ask  herself  why;  she  did 
not  wish  to  probe  for  the  reason.  She 
locked  up  the  jewelry,  put  out  the  lamp, 
and  went  to  bed.  All  her  senses  were 
heightened.  She  could  hear  the  river 
clearly;  her  ear  even  caught  its  heavy 
fall  over  the  high  rocks,  its  shivered 
tinkle  among  the  little  stones.  She 
caught  the  sound  of  voices  at  the  sul¬ 
phur  spring,  gentle,  confidential  voices, 
and  wondered  whose  they  were.  The 
house  dog  barked  once  shrilly  and  was 
greeted  by  a  stern,  masculine  voice.  A 
little  wind  rose  in  the  pine  tree  over  her 
tent,  and  as  she  listened  to  its  wistful 
cadence,  her  high  spirits  died,  and  she 
became  wistful,  too.  She  thought  of  her 
dear  Gilbert,  and  of  Rhodes,  two  who 
had  loved  her  so  well,  lying  now  help¬ 


less  dust  in  their  graves.  And  she  knew 
the  wonder  that  comes  to  everyone — a 
fierce  wonder  that  love  and  power  and 
joy  and  sin,  once  so  alive  in  a  man  or 
a  woman,  can  suddenly  be  stricken  into 
nothingness.  She  thought  of  Anita, 
kept  alive  by  hate,  that  was,  after  all, 
only  a  hard,  perverted  love.  She  felt 
softly  sorry  for  Anita,  not  stonily  sorry 
as  she  had  been  heretofore.  There  was 
no  one  sad  or  sinful  in  the  world  for 
whom,  at  the  moment,  Barbara  did  not 
have  pity  and  toleration. 

She  slept  and  had  a  strange  dream. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  once  more  she  was 
riding  with  Stephen  Thornton,  but  this 
time  not  over  the  long  red  road  that 
led  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
Their  route  lay  over  the  granite  coach 
road.  Behind  them  was  Lake  Tahoe, 
and  from  its  shores  she  had  carried  a 
burden  which  seemed  increasingly  heavy. 

“What  have  you  got  in  your  arms  and 
your  lap,  Barbara?”  she  thought  Thorn¬ 
ton  asked  her. 

“Stars,”  she  said.  “I  picked  them  up 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  I  have 
been  gathering  them  ever  since,  and 
they  are  very  heavy.” 

“Look  at  them,  Barbara,”  he  said. 
“They  are  not  stars;  they  are  pebbles.” 

She  thought  she  looked  at  them,  and 
wept.  “You  told  me  that  I  deserved  to 
gather  stars,  Stephen,”  she  said.  “I 
thought  these  were  stars,  but  they  are 
only  stones  that  have  bruised  my 
fingers.” 

“Let  them  fall,”  he  said. 

“But  I  want  them;  if  I  cannot  have 
the  stars,  I  must  have  something.” 

“Let  them  go,”  he  said. 

She  emptied  her  arms  and  then  she 
was  alone  once  more  on  the  red  road, 
traveling  to  Grassmere,  and  to  Anita,  who 
laughed  and  told  her  that  a  murderess 
had  no  right  to  wear  Rhodes’s  jewels. 

Barbara  awoke  shivering.  The  night 
was  still;  the  river  whispered  softly, 
and  through  the  open  flap  of  the  tent 
she  could  see  the  great  midnight  stars 
in  the  velvet  sky. 

“Who  knows,”  she  whispered — “who 
knows  but  that  I  shall  yet  reach  them 
— the  stars!” 

BARBARA  wondered  how  those  she 
lived  among  could  take  so  placidly 
the  golden  days  that  meant  so  much  to 
her.  Some  of  them  seemed  scarcely  to 
know  that  the  sun  was  shining  and  that 
the  winds  sat  with  folded  wings  until  it 
had  set.  They  never  plunged  into  the 
deep  green  pools  of  the  river,  nor  fished 
for  trout  where  the  stream  was  wide. 
They  seemed  to  be  there  to  let  nature 
come  forward  and  give  them  salutary 
treatment,  but  they  did  not  wake  to 
each  morning  with  joyous  heart. 

For  three  or  four  days  Barbara  and 
Hare  were  alone  only  for  brief  moments 
when  they  forged  ahead  of  their  com¬ 
panions  in  the  climbing,  or  when  they 
met  by  chance  at  the  medicinal  springs 
in  the  yard.  Barbara  liked  to  stand  by 
Hare  at  the  foot  of  a  tall  boulder,  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  others  to  come  up,  enjoying 
a  thrill  of  superiority  that  she  and  he 
were  such  good  climbers,  and  a  sense  of 
peculiar  intimacy  in  standing  with  him 
there  in  the  open.  She  knew  that  they 
were  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  vista; 
these  short  snatches  of  talk  were  only 
the  beginning. 

One  day  they  had  led  a  party  over  a 
stiff  trail  up  the  highest  mountain  peak 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Hilton’s  Camp. 
By  luncheon  time  they  had  come  within 
five  hundred  feet  of  the  top.  After  food 
the  others  weakened,  and  Hare  and  Bar¬ 
bara  were  the  only  two  who  were  eager 
to  finish.  They  set  off  together,  Barbara 
a  little  wearied,  Hare  as  fresh  as  if  he 
had  made  no  exertion  whatever.  He 
was  soon  as  far  in  advance  of  her  as  she 
and  he  ordinarily  were  of  the  other 
climbers.  The  going  was  steep,  but  not 
too  difficult  for  Barbara  to  manage  with¬ 
out  help,  and  Hare  offered  her  none. 

She  toiled  after  him,  breathless,  a  lit¬ 
tle  wistful.  He  seemed  to  have  forgot¬ 
ten  her  in  his  eagerness  to  get  to  the 
top.  She  would  have  been  glad  of  his 
hand  once  or  twice  when  she  was  climb¬ 
ing  over  heavy  earthen  slopes,  where 
each  footfall  sank  deeply.  Yet  she  told 
herself  that  in  the  mountains  men  and 
women  are  equal  companions,  and  a 
woman  must  not  be  a  parasite.  She 
looked  back  once  or  twice,  and  saw, 
well  below,  their  companions,  still  sit¬ 
ting  about  the  camp  fire  they  had  built 
to  boil  the  coffee  and  fry  the  bacon. 
Presently  the  twisting  trail  hid  them 
from  sight,  and  Barbara  toiled  on, 
breathless,  blinded  by  the  sun,  envying 


The  key-note 

Your  soup  is  actually  the 
key-note  of  your  dinner  —  the 
“tonic”  as  musicians  say,  which 
gives  character  to  the  entire 
repast.  And  you  seldom  strike 
a  happier  key  than 


Its  exceptional  quality  is  in 
tone  with  the  most  elaborate 
menu;  while  its  piquant  flavor  is 
indeed  a  tonic  to  any  appetite, 
however  critical  or  jaded. 

At  thousands  of  well-appoint 
ed  tables  in  refined  and  luxurioui 
homes  this  wholesome  Campbell 
“kind”  is  recognized  as  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  excellence  in  tomato  soup. 
Do  you  enjoy  it  on  your  table 
as  often  as  you  should? 

21  kinds  10c  a  can 


Asparagus 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 

Chicken-Gumbo  (Okra) 
Clam  Bouillon 
Clam  Chowder 
Consomme 
Julienne 


Vermicelli-Tomato 


Mock  Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton  Broth 
Ox  Tail 
Pea 

Pepper  Pot 

Printanier 

Tomato 

Tomato-Okra 

Vegetable 


LOOK  FOR  THE  RED-AND-WHITE  LABEL 
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These  grains  served  in  puffed  form  insure  easy,  complete 
digestion.  Every  food  granule  is  blasted  to  pieces.  Other 
methods  break  part  of  the  granules.  This  method  breaks 
them  all. 

In  I  uffed  Wheat  and  Rice  you  get  not  only  the  whole 
grain.  You  get  every  element  in  form  to  digest.  When  you 
know  what  this  means,  as  your  doctor  does,  you  will  serve 
these  grains  in  puffed  form  every  time  you  can. 

Try  them  all.  Serve  a  different  one  each  day. 

The  Quaker  Oafs  (pmpany 

Sole  Makers 

———————— _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ (731) 


We  Surely  Have 

Great  Breakfasts 

At  Our  House 

Boys  enthuse  about  Puffed  Grains.  There’s  many  a  food 
which  they  enjoy,  but  these  they  revel  in. 

Each  grain  is  like  a  toasted  nut,  made  thin  and  crisp  and 
porous.  Each  is  a  bubble,  blown  to  airy  lightness  by  millions 
of  steam  explosions. 

Each  is  a  confection,  yet  it  is  all  food  and  made — by  Prof. 
Anderson’s  process — so  it  all  digests. 

Goodies  Without  Cream 

The  chief  delight  in  many  a  cereal  lies  in  the  cream  and 
sugar.  Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice  are  goodies  when  one 
eats  them  dry.  Countless  children  carry  them  at  play. 

Served  in  milk  — like  bread  or  crackers — they  are  fasci¬ 
nating  morsels.  They  are  used  in  candy  making  and  as 
garnish  for  ice  cream. 

Imagine  how  such  tit-bits  taste  when  served  with  cream 
and  sugar  or  mixed  with  fruit. 


Hare  the  joy  he  was  getting  from  his 
efforts.  To  her  the  climb  had  become  a 
hard  task.  She  compared  it  to  her  life 
with  Anita. 

A  few  feet  below  the  top  of  the  peak 
was  a  slanting  stone  plateau.  Hare 
reached  this,  waved  his  hat  to  Barbara 
and  to  the  little  black  specks  about  the 
camp  fire  below.  Then  he  plunged  back 
over  the  trail  to  help  her. 

“No,”  she  gasped.  “No,  I’ll  do  it 
alone!” 

“You  can’t  do  it  without  me.  You 
need  me,  Barbara,”  he  said,  laughingly. 

He  put  his  arm  in  hers  and  supported 
her  till  she  had  climbed  the  last  few  feet 
to  the  stone  plateau.  She  sat  down 
wearily,  and  he  fanned  her  with  his  hat. 

“You’re  the  very  gamest  girl!”  he 
cried.  “I  should  think  those  slugs  down 
by  the  fire  would  be  ashamed  of  their 
laziness  when  they  see  what  your  little 
feet  have  done.” 

Barbara’s  feet  were  little  and  pretty, 
even  in  climbing  boots.  He  leaned  over 
and  patted  her  instep. 

“Brave  little  feet!”  he  said.  “They 
could  march  anywhere  in  the  world  and 
be  light  and  lissom  at  the  end.” 

“I’m  not  so  sure,”  Barbara  said. 

“Wait!  they’ve  not  done  much  march¬ 
ing  in  the  world  yet.  The  next  thing 
they’re  going  to  do  is  get  to  the  very 
tiptop  of  this  peak.” 

“They’re  not  then,”  Barbara  said. 

“But  it’s  only  ten  feet  more,  and  I’ll 
help  you.” 

“Leonard,  I  don’t  quite  like  to  go  to 
the  end  of  things,”  she  said,  half  seri¬ 
ously.  “You  go  for  me.” 

“Coward?”  he  laughed. 

“Or  cautious,  as  you  please,”  she  said. 
“But  I  can’t  follow  you  there.” 

HE  leaped  to  his  feet,  and  she  watched 
him  take  the  last  stretch  of  the  climb. 
His  fine  figure  showed  agile  and  vigor¬ 
ous  as  he  went  up,  and  she  had  a  queer 
pride  in  his  beauty  and  strength,  as  if 
she  had  somehow  had  something  to  do 
with  them,  and  as  if  he  were  making  the 
effort  for  her.  Her  own  veins  strength¬ 
ened  as  she  watched  him,  and  she 
wished,  impersonally,  that  she  could 
give  Anita  that  vicarious  vigor.  Then 
she  saw  how  impossible  it  would  be  to 
convey  in  words  to  Anita,  or  to  anyone, 
her  vivid  impression  of  the  abounding 
life  of  Hare’s  body,  his  magnetism,  the 
splendid  luster  of  his  eyes. 

“Hear  me,  Barbara!”  he  called,  in  the 
dialect  to  which  he  had  been  born.  He 
looked  down  upon  her  triumphantly. 

“I  can  use  any  speech  I  choose  to  you 
now,”  he  seemed  to  say.  “My  own  per¬ 
sonality  has  conquered  all  my  handi¬ 
caps.  I’m  at  the  top,  Barbara,  the  equal 
of  anyone  I  have  ever  known.” 

“Come' down,”  she  said;  “you  mustn’t 
crow  too  long.  You  can’t  hope  to  have 
a  spectator  gaze  forever  at  one  achieve¬ 
ment,  particularly  when  it’s  that  of 
some  one  else.  Go  on  to  some  other 
triumph.” 

“Not  till  I’ve  found  a  souvenir  for 
you,”  he  said.  “Here’s  the  first  knot  of 
bluebells,  just  the  color  of  your  eyes, 
Barbara.”  He  picked  the  flowers,  scram¬ 
bled  down  to  her,  and  pinned  them  upon 
her  blouse. 

“You’re  thinking,”  he  said,  “that  I  am 
talking  a  heap  about  your  eyes  these 
days.  You  see,  I  never  really  saw  them 
before.” 

“We  haven’t  time  for  you  to  look  at 
them  now,”  Barbara  said  in  a  practical 
tone.  “We  must  get  back  to  the  others.” 

When  they  reached  the  camp  fire  they 
found  their  companions  anxious  to 
start.  They  set  off  at  a  good  rate,  but 
by  degrees  Barbara  dropped  to  the  rear. 
One  or  two  offered  to  match  their  prog¬ 
ress  with  hers,  but  she  begged  them  to 
go  on.  The  last  half  mile  of  the  jour¬ 
ney  lay  along  a  green  road,  running  al¬ 
most  level  through  a  thick  stretch  of 
woods.  After  the  others  were  well  out 
of  sight,  Barbara  slackened  her  pace 
and  let  her  weariness  show  in  her  droop¬ 
ing  body.  She  was  halfway  through  the 
woods  when  there  came  a  crackling  in 
the  underbrush  beside  her,  and  Hare 
appeared,  leaping  over  a  fallen  tree, 
evidently  with  unimpaired  energy. 

“I  left  them  all  at  the  sulphur  spring, 
took  a  detour  and  came  back,”  he  said. 
“I  thought  of  you  every  minute,  Bar¬ 
bara,  and  felt  your  weariness  in  my 
own  bones.” 

“Then  why  didn’t  you  return  before?” 
Barbara  asked,  smiling. 

Hare  looked  almost  startled. 

“Did  you  want  me?”  he  asked. 

“Dear  me,  no!  I  didn’t  dream  of  your 
coming  back!  I  knew  you  wouldn’t.” 

“There’s  something  in  me,”  he  said 
slowly,  “that  drives  me  on  to  do  the 
thing  I  promised  myself  to  do,  at  the 
rate  at  which  I  started.  Your  father  used 


to  say  that.  If  the  tutor  gave  us  fifty 
lines  of  Caesar  to  translate  for  the 
next  day’s  lesson,  I  couldn’t  do  forty. 
I  can  increase  my  pace,  but  I  can’t 
diminish  it.” 

“That’s  why  you’ve  got  on  in  your 
career,  I  suppose,”  she  said. 

“But  you  see  I’ve  come  back  now,”  he 
said.  “I’ll  saunter  at  your  pace.” 


HE  took  her  hand  in  his  and  swung  it 
lightly.  They  walked  so  the  rest  of 
the  way  home,  not  talking,  Hare  singing 
half  humorously  an  old  lullaby.  She 
yielded  her  hand  to  his  with  a  sense  of 
ease  and  reliance.  He  was  a  little  glad 
that  she  had  not  stood  this  climb  so  well 
as  usual,  that  she  needed  his  indulgence, 
and  she  knew  and  did  not  resent  his 
attitude.  When  they  reached  her  tent, 
Hare  looked  around  quickly,  and,  seeing 
that  they  were  unobserved,  he  kissed 
the  hand  he  had  been  holding. 

“Good  little  hand,”  he  said.  “It  feels 
better  than  it  did  before  I  took  care  of 
it,  doesn’t  it?” 

“We’re  silly  geese,”  Barbara  said. 
“Think  how  old  we  are!” 

“We  need  to  be  geese  worse  than  if 
we  were  eighteen  and  twenty-three,”  he 
returned.  “And,  by  the  way,  it’s  my 
birthday.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  let  me  know  before?” 
Barbara  said.  “Annie  Bestor  and  I 
would  have  made  you  a  cake.” 


“I  had  my  gift,”  he  said,  significantly; 
“now  I’m  off  to  dress  for  supper.” 

When  Barbara  left  her  tent  the  mail 
was  being  distributed,  and  Annie  Bestor 
and  Hare  were  standing  side  by  side 
looking  over  their  letters.  Annie  Bestor 


said :  “I  see  Helen  Farley’s  handwriting 


on  that  letter,  Dr.  Hare.  Forgive  me,  I 


couldn’t  help  glancing  down.  Mind  you, 
tell  me  how  she  is.  The  witch  hasn’t 
written  me  since  I’ve  been  here.” 

Hare  nodded,  receiving  also  a  pack¬ 
age  in  the  same  handwriting  as  the  let¬ 
ter.  He  went  at  once  to  his  shack  to  open 
them.  Annie  Bestor  smiled  after  him. 

“Running  off  like  a  squirrel  with 
nuts,”  she  remarked  to  Barbara.  “I 
was  in  another  mountain  resort  once 
with  Dr.  Hare  when  Helen  Farley 
wasn’t  there,  and  he  behaved  in  exactly 
the  same  fashion  over  her  letters.  But 
Helen’s  a  still  sort  of  person,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  he  doesn’t  want  to  read  her  letter 
at  the  noisy  supper  table.” 

Barbara  felt  vaguely  disquieted. 
Then  she  bit  her  lip  impatiently. 

“What  in  the  world  have  I  got  to  do 
with  little  Leonard  Hare’s  mail?”  she 
said,  her  chin  held  high. 

Her  own  mail  contained  the  usual 
weekly  perfunctory  report  from  the 
sanitarium,  touching  Anita’s  state  of 
health,  and  a  letter  from  Thornton,  the 
first  he  had  written  her.  She  read  this 
after  supper  and  took  a  certain  pleasure 
in  the  fact  that  she  had  not  quite  finished 
it  when  Hare  came  to  the  table. 


“Dear  Barbara,”  it  ran,  “need  I  say 
how  much  you  are  missed?  I  went  with 
my  uncle’s  wife  to  call  on  her  kin  in 
Grassmere,  and  I  could  hardly  treat 
them  decently  because  they  weren’t  you. 
But  though  they  are  a  noisy,  full-limbed 
bunch,  they  weren’t  able  to  crowd  you 
out  of  the  place.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  me  to  belong  to  no  one  but  you. 

“I  am  working  like  a  nailer,  for  I’ve 
got  some  important  cases  on  which  I  am 
fighting  some  people  connected  with  the 
Richmond  lot  with  whom  I  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  side,  but  whom  I’ve  ended  by 
fighting.  I  wish  I  didn’t  see  things  so 
hard  just  one  way,  for  then  I’d  be  able 
to  support  Lucia  in  the  soft  fashion 
she’s  been  used  to.  But  she  doesn’t 
seem  to  mind  the  prospect  of  bacon  and 
greens. 

“Cousin  Sophia  seems  to  me  to  be 
failing  right  much.  Sometimes  her 
hands  are  too  tired  even  to  hold  Wil¬ 
liam’s  photograph.  She  misses  Mary, 
too.  Mary  and  young  Shields  have  a 
little  house  on  Park  Street  and  seem 
mighty  happy  since  his  mother  has  for¬ 
given  them.  They  come  out  often  to 
visit  cousin  Sophia,  but  I  think  Mary’s 
desertion  somehow  reminds  cousin 
Sophia  of  William’s.  She  likes  to  have 
me  look  after  her,  and  once  or  twice 
she  has  called  me  ‘William.’ 

“Tell  me  about  your  mountains,  and 
don’t  forget  all  those  in  Albemarle 
County  who  are  thinking  of  you. 

“Affectionately  yours, 

“Stephen  Thornton.” 


How  good  Stephen  Thornton  was !  she 
thought;  how  he  had  changed  since  that 
time  ten  years  ago  when  his  concentra¬ 
tion  was  so  intense,  when  he  was  so  de¬ 
termined  to  shape  a  bold  career  that  he 
left  his  friends  in  the  byways,  and 
could  see  nothing  but  the  race  track 
along  which  he  ran!  But  in  ten  years 
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his  mind  and  heart  had  opened  to  many 
things.  She  wished  she  could  realize 
exactly  what  Leonard  Hare  had  been 
like  ten  years  before. 

After  supper  Barbara,  Hare,  and 
Annie  Bestor  took  their  usual  seats  on 
the  stone  heap  in  the  yard.  But  when 
the  time  came  for  lighting  the  log  Hare 
excused  himself  and  went  to  his  shack. 

“He’s  gone  to  write  to  Helen  and  to 
tell  her  not  to  come  here,”  Annie  Bestor 
remarked.  “My  dear,  you’ve  no  idea 
what  a  comfort  it  is  to  me  to  be  able  to 
say  whatever  pops  into  my  head  in  the 
summer  time.  One  can’t  ordinarily, 
when  one  is  head  of  a  girls’  school.  I 
had  a  letter  after  all  in  this  mail  from 
Helen,  and  I  can  see  that  she  wants  us 
to  tell  her  to  come.” 

“Why  shouldn’t  she  come?”  Barbara 
asked  in  an  indifferent  voice,  watching 
the  flames  beginning  to  crackle  under 
the  log. 

“Her  heart’s  not  very  good.” 

Barbara  had  always  been  interested 
in  Helen  Farley,  but  never  quite  so 
keenly.  “I  should  think  it  would  be  a  bit 
inconvenient  to  transport  her  family 
here,  husband,  babies,  and  all,”  she  said, 
tentatively. 

“Bless  you,  she  wants  to  be  told  to 
come  alone.  She  gets  rather  fed  up 
with  her  husband  and  children  twelve 
months  out  of  the  year.” 

CHATTER  and  laughter  weregoing  on 
about  them,  and  Barbara  could  hear 
some  one  remarking  that  Dr.  Hare  was 
probably  tired  out  with  his  great  climb 
and  had  gone  to  bed  early. 

“Is  her  husband  very  charming?” 
Barbara  asked.  “I  know  Leonard  Hare 
likes  him.” 

“A  very  good  sort  of  man,”  Annie 
Bestor  said  dryly.  “He  came  of  a  much 
better  family  out  here  than  Helen  did; 
he’s  inherited  position,  money  and  the 
ability  to  make  more  money,  and  he  and 
Helen  haven’t  got  an  idea  in  common.” 
“Ah!”  breathed  Barbara. 

“Now,  I’m  not  saying  she  married  him 
for  money,”  Annie  Bestor  said.  “People 
can  so  easily  deceive  themselves  when 
they  are  young;  I  see  it  all  the  time 
among  my  schoolgirls.  Wealth  cer¬ 
tainly  does  give  a  rosy  glow  to  a  suitor’s 
personality,  however.” 

“They’ve  got  the  children  in  common,” 
Barbara  remarked,  remembering  curly- 
haired  Bobby,  and  wishing  she  could 
hear  him  say :  “Do  you  love  me  ath  well 
ath  you  did  yesterday?” 

“Yes;  they’re  lovely  little  people. 
Helen’s  got  two  or  three  bachelor 
friends — she  likes  men  better  than  she 
does  women.  She  fills  her  life,  but  she 
always  gives  me  a  sense  of  wanting 
something.” 

“Who  doesn’t?”  Barbara  said. 

“Yes,  but — oh,  well,  I  suppose  that  it’s 
this  dangerous  age  that  we  hear  so 
much  of  coming  over  Helen ;  she’s  forty. 
I’ve  seen  it  in  spinsters;  a  woman  has 
made  up  her  mind  that  marriage  is  not 
for  her,  and  she  goes  along  steadily  for 
years  with  it  safely  put  outside  her  life. 
Then  suddenly  she  finds  herself,  for  no 
reason  in  the  world,  longing  for  love  as 
ardently  as  if  she  were  twenty.” 

“I  can  believe  that,”  Barbara  said 
slowly.  “If  one  has  never  had  love,  it’s 
natural  to  want  it.  But  it’s  safe  to  as¬ 
sume  that  the  average  married  woman 
has  had  it.” 

“Everything’s  relative,”  Annie  Bestor 
said,  with  a  philosophical  air — “what  a 
woman’s  got,  she  doesn’t  count;  or, 
rather,  she  values  it,  but  she  regards  it 
as  her  natural  born  right,  her  own.  The 
kind  of  married  woman  I’ve  been  talk¬ 
ing  of  goes  on  happily  for  years  with 
her  husband  and  children,  and  then  sud¬ 
denly  she  gets  restless.  Maybe  her  hus¬ 
band  is  going  through  the  same  thing  at 
the  same  time.  They  go  abroad;  or  fill 
their  lives  with  other  things  till  they 
tide  over  the  dangerous  time.  They’re 
lucky  if  some  domestic  anxiety  comes  up 
that  can  draw  them  closer  together — 
such  as  the  serious  illness  of  one  of 
their  children.” 

“What  a  lot  of  life  you  must  have 
seen!”  cried  Barbara,  in  a  startled  tone. 
“You  make  me  feel  that  I’m  only  a  little 
country  girl,  and  also  you  make  me  feel 
that  nobody’s  safe.” 

“Nobody  is,  but  who’d  want  to  be?” 
asked  Annie  Bestor  cheerily.  “Anybody 
that  makes  a  dead  set  for  safety  is 
never  going  to  be  moved  by  adventure.” 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  fun,”  said  Barbara 
idly,  “if,  night  after  night,  we  could  get 
all  the  people  sitting  around  this  fire  to 
tell  us  the  story  of  their  lives — abso¬ 
lutely  truthfully,  I  mean ;  all  the  impor¬ 
tant  things  that  had  happened  to  them, 
and  the  amazing  secret  thoughts  they 
have  had.” 


“Mercy!  Don’t  wish  it  on  us!”  cried 
Annie  Bestor.  “If  I  dared  know  all  that 
was  in  people’s  minds,  I’d  never  have 
the  courage  to  keep  a  girls’  school!” 

Barbara  was  very  tired  and  she 
waited  with  infinite  weariness  for  the 
group  about  the  fire  to  break  up.  She 
listened  to  their  talk,  joined  in  it  occa¬ 
sionally,  and  caught  herself  uncon¬ 
sciously  watching  the  light  in  the  win¬ 
dow  of  Hare’s  shack.  Annie  Bestor  was 
the  first  to  rise. 

“I  must  go,”  she  said.  “I  shall  write 
to  blue-eyed  Helen  myself  before  I 
sleep.”  In  her  tent,  Barbara  wondered  if 
Helen  Farley’s  eyes  were  any  bluer 
than  her  own,  feeling  a  premonition 
that  some  day  she  would  be  able  to 
make  the  comparison.  When  she  went 
to  bed  she  was  still  thinking  of  this 
woman  she  had  never  seen.  But  soon 
her  thoughts  wandered;  she  lived  over 
again,  with  aching  muscles,  the  weary 
climb  of  the  day,  and  then  she  dropped 
into  dreamless  sleep.  In  the  morning 
she  was  awakened  by  Annie  Bestor,  who 
stood  over  her,  with  an  admiring  look 
in  her  keen  eyes. 

“How  sweet  you  are  asleep — like  a 
baby;  your  skin  is  lovely,  and  you  make 
even  the  head  of  a  girls’  school  want  to 
kiss  you.” 

Barbara  stared  at  her  sleepily.  Some¬ 
how  she  thought  of  the  day,  nearly  ten 
years  before,  when  Anita,  letting  in  a 
shaft  of  golden  light,  awakened  her  to 
her  wedding  morning. 

“I  called  and  called  you,”  Annie  Bes¬ 
tor  said;  “but  you  were  sleeping  like  a 
log.  Everybody’s  at  breakfast,  and  they 
want  you  not  to  keep  them  waiting 
after  they’re  ready  to  take  the  trail.” 

“I’m  not  going  to  climb  to-day,” 
yawned  Barbara.  “I’m  too  tired.  Will 
you  please  ask  them  not  to  wait?” 

When  she  reached  the  dining  room 
the  party  had  already  started.  Only 
the  children  and  a  few  of  the  more  lan¬ 
guid  women  were  staying  home.  Bar¬ 
bara  and  Annie  Bestor  swung  in  ham¬ 
mocks,  talking  or  mending  or  reading. 
The  older  woman  had  a  growing  curi¬ 
osity  about  Barbara.  She  knew  her 
external  history,  but  she  thought  that 
under  the  surface  there  must  have  been 
unusual  circumstances  in  her  life,  else 
why  should  she  take  such  naive  zest  in 
this  ordinary  summer  in  the  Sierras? 

A  child  came  running  up  to  show  Bar¬ 
bara  a  treasure,  and  Annie  Bestor  said 
abruptly:  “Do  you  know  that  you  have 
distinctly  domestic  qualities?” 

“All  Southern  women  have,”  Barbara 
said  lazily.  “Even  when  they’ve  got  no 
homes  and  have  been  teaching  for 
years,  you  give  any  one  of  them  a 
bunch  of  keys  and  set  her  in  a  house, 
and  you’d  think  she’d  been  making  a 
home  in  it  forever.” 

“You  do  carry  a  home  atmosphere, 
somehow,  even  when  you’re  happy-go- 
lucky  housekeepers.  But  I  was  think¬ 
ing  of  more  than  that.  I  hope  you’ll 
marry  again,  Mrs.  Rhodes.” 

“I  can’t,”  Barbara  said  crisply;  “I 
promised  my  sister-in-law  that  I’d  stay 
with  her  till  she  died.” 

Annie  Bestor  opened  her  lips  to  de¬ 
liver  a  pointed  monologue  on  the  use¬ 
lessness  of  such  a  sacrifice.  But  a  tense 
expression  in  Barbara’s  face  restrained 
her.  “Then  you’re  a  foolish  woman,”  she 
said  briefly.  “But  I  was  rather  selfishly 
hoping  you’d  say:  ‘No,  I  shan’t  marry.’ 
Then  I  should  have  said:  ‘Please  come 
and  teach  in  my  school.’  ” 

“I  wonder  how  I’d  like  California  for 
a  perpetual  home?”  mused  Barbara. 

“Would  there  be  a  possible  chance  of 
your  coming?”  said  Annie  Bestor.  “Do 
you  think  your  sister-in-law  would  be 
willing  to  try  it,  even  for  a  couple  of 
years,  for  the  sake  of  her  health?  I 
really  want  you.  I’d  be  glad  to  drop 
my  present  history  teacher,  who  is  an 
unreliable  person,  always  looking  for  a 
man.  Abstractly,  I  think  every  woman 
ought  to  marry,  but  concretely  it  an¬ 
noys  me  very  much  when  my  teachers 
put  marriage  before  their  work.” 

“I’m  really  much  complimented  that 
you  are  serious  in  wanting  me,”  Bar¬ 
bara  said.  “But  Anita  will  never  leave 
Grassmere.  I  dread  every  day  to  get  a 
letter  from  her  summoning  me  back 
and  saying  she’s  going  to  turn  her 
renters  out.  I  reckon  I’ll  go  back  to 
my  tent  now,  Miss  Bestor.” 

BARBARA  wanted  to  be  alone.  Annie 
Bestor’s  remark  about  her  marrying 
had  brought  back  the  surging  unrest 
of  the  spring.  Then  she  had  been  in 
revolt  against  the  iron  monotony  of  her 
days,  longing  for  the  lover  of  her 
dreams,  sick  at  the  thought  of  her  long 
future,  forever  in  prison  to  Anita.  In 
the  mountains  she  had  been  content  to 
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§|  Hards  abound  with  thrills  that  g§ 
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H  moments  when  a  stroke  of  strategy  g 
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live  one  day  at  a  time,  with  some  dim 
belief  that  the  future  would  be  as 
golden  as  the  present.  But  Annie  Bes- 
tor  had  faced  her  with  the  fact  that  she 
was  no  more  free  than  she  had  been  a 
month  before.  She  asked  herself  what 
safety  or  assurance  the  present  was 
giving  her.  Soon  this  would  be  a 
dream,  too,  on  which  she  would  be  look¬ 
ing  back  with  useless  regret. 

After  luncheon  she  returned  to  her 
tent,  and  she  did  not  emerge  from  it 
when  the  climbers  returned.  Later,  she 
heard  a  “poor  bobwhite”  call  outside 
her  tent.  For  a  moment  she  thought  it 
was  the  strain  of  a  real  bird.  Then  she 
remembered  that  bobwhites  did  not 
live  so  far  north,  that  the  sound  was 
more  shrill,  less  sweet  than  a  bob- 
white’s  note,  and  that  Leonard  Hare 
had  often  delighted  her  brothers  and 
herself  with  his  skill  in  mimicking  that 
particular  bird.  “Coming!”  she  called. 

She  went  out,  and  saw  Hare  waiting 
for  her  at  the  bottom  of  the  rocky  path. 

“How  could  you  fail  me  to-day?”  he 
said  reproachfully.  “I  sat  up  last  night 
writing  a  long  and  important  letter 
that  had  to  go  off  as  soon  as  possible, 
just  so  that  I  could  have  this  day  with 
you.  You’ve  robbed  me  of  a  treasure, 
Barbara.”  Her  heart  grew  light;  shefor- 
got  the  long  brooding  of  the  afternoon. 
“Did  you  really  miss  me?”  she  asked. 

“Miss  you?  My  day  was  spoiled; 
that’s  all.”  He  took  her  two  hands  and 
held  them  warmly  for  a  moment. 

“The  coach  is  driving  in.  It’s  time 
for  supper.  Come  along,”  Barbara  said. 
“I  really  was  too  tired  to  go,  Leonard, 
but  I  won’t  fail  you  to-morrow.” 

“You  move  like  a  wave  of  the  sea,” 
Hare  said,  as  she  preceded  him.  “You’ve 
that  gently  swimming  motion- — there 
aren’t  words  to  describe  it.” 

“Your  compliments  are  spoiling  me,” 
Barbara  said,  happily. 

The  night  was  a  little  cool,  and  the 
company  about  the  log  fire  was  smaller 
than  usual.  When  one  and  another  be¬ 
gan  to  withdraw,  Hare  whispered  to 
Barbara:  “I  haven’t  seen  you  all  day. 
Come  for  a  bit  of  a  walk  with  me.  The 
stars  are  as  bright  as  the  moon.  It’s 
not  too  dark.” 

“Nobody  else  goes  walking  at  night.” 

“They’re  a  sober,  tired  lot,  that’s  why. 
Besides,  they’ll  never  know  you’ve  gone. 


Go  to  your  tent  and  take  the  path 
straight  behind  it.  I’ll  meet  you.” 

“I  don’t  mind,”  Barbara  murmured. 

He  was  waiting  for  her  at  the  top  of 
the  little  path,  and  he  caught  his  arm 
in  hers  and  felt  the  thickness  of  her 
wrap  to  see  that  she  was  warm  enough. 
Then  they  went  together  up  the  trail. 
The  pebbles  slipped  from  beneath  their 
feet,  and  Barbara  looked  guiltily  be¬ 
hind  her.  “Nonsense!  Nobody’ll  hear  us,” 
Hare  said.  “You’ll  not  be  so  frightened 
when  we’ve  done  this  a  few  times.” 

His  manner  was  more  masterful  than 
usual,  Barbara  thought.  She  leaned 
on  his  arm,  as  they  went  along  slowly, 
close  together.  He  talked  in  a  noncha¬ 
lant  fashion  of  the  events  of  the  day; 
warming  to  a  half  jocular  reproach 
now  and  then,  as  he  pictured  to  her 
how  differently  the  hours  would  have 
gone  had  she  been  present.  Barbara 
felt  a  trepidation,  half  fearful,  half  de¬ 
lightful,  as  if  she  were  reaching  out 
her  hands  for  something  she  had  no 
right  to  take.  She  did  not  talk  very 
much,  and  she  listened  to  Hare’s  tone, 
rather  than  to  his  words. 

When  they  had  climbed  perhaps  fifty 
feet,  they  sat  on  a  table  rock,  looking 
down  on  the  lights  gleaming  in  the 
shacks  and  tents.  Hare’s  hand  rested 
on  hers,  and  he,  too,  was  silent.  She 
was  aware  of  his  nearness — aware,  too, 
that  things  between  them  had  subtly 
changed.  She  would  have  been  willing 
to  sit  there  a  long  time,  but  a  certain 
uneasiness  grew  upon  her. 

“We  must  go  back,”  she  said. 

They  made  the  descent  quickly,  Bar¬ 
bara  moralizing  on  the  fact  that  de¬ 
scents  were  always  easier  than  climbs 
and  never  so  pleasant.  Just  as  she 
reached  the  path  leading  to  the  tent, 
her  foot  stumbled.  Hare  caught  her 
and  steadied  her.  He  walked  a  pace 
by  her  side.  Then  he  drew  her  to  him. 

“Barbara,  Barbara!”  he  cried  sharply. 

He  kissed  her  again  and  again,  hold¬ 
ing  her  so  close  that  she  could  feel  the 
leaping  of  his  heart.  Her  lips  were  at 
first  passive;  then  she  kissed  him,  her 
arms  going  out  to  him.  Suddenly,  al¬ 
most  roughly,  he  left  her;  at  one  mo¬ 
ment  she  felt  his  face  against  hers;  the 
next  she  heard  his  retreating  footsteps. 
She  went  into  her  tent  with  glad,  shining 
eyes.  [To  be  continued  next  week ] 


’Twixt  Capricorn  and  Cancer 
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In  the  Abregas  the  climate  changes 
rapidly  with  changing  height.  At  sea 
level  you  are  cooking  like  stewed  toma¬ 
toes,  all  in  your  own  warm  juice;  at  a 
thousand  feet  you  are  cool,  and  when 
you  are  near  three  thousand,  and  the 
breath  of  the  fourteen-thousand-foot 
ranges  of  the  Huxley-Lyall  comes  sud¬ 
denly  down  to  meet  you,  you  look  for  a 
warm  coat  and  put  it  on.  The  three- 
thousand-foot  point  had  been  passed 
near  the  place  where  the  red  begonias 
grew;  now  the  long,  gray -bearded  moss 
began  to  hang  from  drooping  boughs, 
and  trees  with  thin,  pinelike  foliage 
stood  here  and  there  among  the  heavy, 
tropical  leafage.  It  was  full  four  thou¬ 
sand,  and  already  thin,  cool  airs  began 
to  creep  through  the  lightening  forest. 

Of  a  sudden  the  horses  came  out  with 
a  scramble  on  to  a  sloping  ridge,  and  it 
was  another  world.  There  were  fir  trees 
here;  the  wind  blew  chill  and  free,  and 
light  blue  shadows  danced  over  the  open 
grass,  beneath  a  sky  as  pure  as  crystal. 
You  could  see  that  some  one  lived  up 
here  in  this  sunny,  windy  place,  for 
some  of  the  trees  had  been  set  with 
more  or  less  regularity  into  a  winding 
avenue,  and  there  was  a  barbed-wire 
fence  on  one  side  of  the  track. 

Anne  cried  out  with  delight. 

“Oh,  the  lovely  avenue!”  she  cried, 
leaning  back  in  her  saddle  as  the  pine- 
scented  wind  struck  in  her  face.  Lyn¬ 
don  followed  her,  but  he  was  not  smiling 
now;  he  was  glancing  at  the  track  as 
they  went  along,  and  something  in  its 
appearance  seemed  to  disquiet  him. 

AFEW  minutes’  canter  brought  them 
within  sight  of  tin  roofs  and  slab- 
built  outhouses.  Lyndon  pulled  up 
alongside  the  girl  and  tried  to  say  some¬ 
thing.  She  slacked  into  a  walk. 

“How  delightful!”  she  said.  “I’m  so 
glad  we  came.  Is  that  where  they  live?” 

“Yes — no,”  said  the  young  planter, 
looking  rather  troubled.  “Anne,  I’m 
awfully  sorry — but  I’ve  been  away  the 
best  part  of  two  years,  and  I  hadn’t  an 
idea — I’ll  swear  I  hadn’t — ” 

“An  idea  of  what?”  said  the  girl.  Yet 
in  the  moment  of  speaking,  her  question 
answered  itself,  for  she,  too,  saw  of  a 
sudden  the  things  that  Lyndon  had  been 
seeing  all  along — overgrown  weedy  ave¬ 


nue,  broken  fencing,  a  nameless  air  of 
desolation  and  decay.  .  .  . 

“Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,”  she  said, 
with  sudden  sharpness,  “that  those  peo¬ 
ple  aren’t  here?” 

“It  looks  very  like  it,”  answered  Lyn¬ 
don  honestly,  trotting  on  toward  the 
house.  “I  did  hear  the  coffee  planters 
were  being  ruined  on  account  of  the  new 
Australian  duty,  but  I  never  heard  the 
Whiteleys  hadn’t  been  able  to  hold  on. 
It  must  be  a  worse  slump  than  I’d  heard. 
These  things  do  happen.  Don’t  worry, 
it’ll  be  all  right.  There’s  the  mission 
right  in  sight.” 

“About  half  a  day  away,”  remarked 
Anne,  with  the  ice  edge  still  in  her  voice, 
looking  down  and  out  “o’er  a  half  a 
duchy”  to  where  the  small  tin  roof  of 
the  mission  house  sparkled  in  the  after¬ 
noon  sun.  A  brown  thatched  house  stood 
between,  down  at  the  mountain  foot. 

“Plenty  of  time,”  maintained  Lyndon. 
“You’ve  got  to  stop  and  eat  your  sand¬ 
wiches  here,  anyhow.  I  wonder  if  by 
any  blessed  chance  we  could  get  into  the 
house  out  of  this  wind?”  He  dismounted 
and  helped  Anne  from  the  saddle.  Fast¬ 
ening  up  her  skirt,  she  followed  him;  it 
was  at  least  an  adventure,  and  the 
youth  in  Anne  leaped  to  the  thought. 

“Open,  I  declare,”  said  Lyndon,  push¬ 
ing  back  the  unlocked  door.  They 
walked  in  out  of  the  sun  and  the  wind, 
into  a  still,  dusk,  cavernous  room,  peo¬ 
pled  with  dim  ghosts  of  furniture.  Lyn¬ 
don  burst  open  a  closed,  rusty  shutter, 
and  the  clear  light  of  the  mountain  top 
streamed  in.  Like  two  children,  the 
youth  and  the  girl  ran  about  the  house, 
looking  at  everything,  and  crying  out  to 
each  other  over  what  they  found.  The 
place,  that  would  have  been  bare  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  prosaic  possession  of  the 
Whiteleys,  took  on  by  the  mere  absence 
of  its  owners  a  flavor  of  the  romantic 
and  unlawful.  It  seemed  delightfully 
wicked  to  be  ransacking  thus  through  a 
house  that  did  not  belong  to  you. 

“Oh — tinned  meat  and  flour — and 
rice!  Look — even  clothes  in  the  press!” 

“They’ve  left  their  spoons  and  forks 
— only  nickel,  though.” 

“And  all  the  heavy  furniture.  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  wasn’t  worth  carriage.” 

“Look  at  this  bedroom — they  took  the 
sheets  and  left  the  blankets.” 
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“Oh,  the  sheets  were  to  tie  up  small 
things  in.” 

“Why,  look  here!  They  didn’t  even 
clear  away  the  last  meal  they  had  be¬ 
fore  going  away — stand  away,  Anne,  I’m 
going  to  throw  it  out  of  the  window.” 

“Well,  of  all  the  insanities!”  Anne 
sat  down  on  a  broken-backed  chair  and 
looked  about  her.  In  the  momentary 
silence  the  wind  shouted  fiercely  out¬ 
side;  the  boughs  of  the  fir  trees  thrashed 
on  the  roof  of  the  house. 

“It’s  nothing  very  uncommon,”  ex¬ 
plained  Lyndon,  seated  half  astride  on 
a  heavy  table  that  was  evidently  of  home 
manufacture.  “When  a  plantation  fails, 
it  fails,  and  people  don’t  care  much 
what  becomes  of  the  odds  and  ends  they 
leave  behind  them.  This  mountain  is 
supposed  by  the  natives  to  be  devil- 
haunted,  which  I  suppose  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  they  haven’t  looted  the 
house.  And  no  white  man  was  likely  to 
do  this  climb  for  the  sake  of  the  bits  of 
rubbish,  the  things  the  Whiteleys  left- 
even  if  they  knew  about  them.  As  likely 
as  not,  there  hasn’t  been  a  soul  up  here 
since  they  left,  and  won’t  be  one  for 
years.  Whiteley  was  rather  a  lunatic 
to  plant  in  such  a  place,  anyhow;  the 
carriage  up  and  down  was  bound  to  cut 
his  profits.  Let’s  see  if  the  trees  are 
all  gone  to  ruin.” 

They  went  out  once  more  into  the 
tearing  wind  and  the  sun,  following  an¬ 
other  pathway  this  time,  which  led  them 
away  from  the  summit  down  into  a  shel¬ 
tered  valley.  There  was  no  wind  here; 
the  hurly-burly  of  the  mountain  top 
had  ceased,  and  the  sun  lay  still  and 
golden  on  the  unmoving  leaves  of  a  for¬ 
est  of  graceful,  close-set  shrubs.  .  .  . 
And  the  miracle  of  the  blossoming  had 
fallen  on  the  valley,  and  before  the 
man  and  the  maid  the  coffee  stood  all 
white  and  sweet  in  its  wedding  flowers 
like  a  bride.  .  .  . 

At  the  entrance  to  the  valley  they 
stood  without  a  word.  Anne  felt  that 
she  had  known  it  would  be  so.  She 
could  not  move.  But  Lyndon,  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  stepped  into  the  straggling 
bushes  and  plucked  a  long  white  spray, 
snowy  and  sweet  as  orange  blossom.  He 
came  back  to  her  with  a  light  in  his 
eyes  that  was  like  the  light  of  the 
flowers  and  laid  the  bridal  spray  upon 
her  hair. 

“Fasten  it  in,”  he  said,  and  she  fas¬ 
tened  it.  It  seemed  impossible  to  her 
that  she  should  not  do  what  he  told  her. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  Other  Anne  had  sud¬ 
denly  fled  avCmy  at  the  sight  of  that 
miracle  of  flowers  and  only  Anne  her¬ 
self  was  left.  Lyndon  knew  his  moment. 

“Wait,”  he  said,  and  went  back  to  the 
house.  He  returned  with  Anne’s  hat, 
the  packet  of  sandwiches,  a  tin  of  water, 
and — the  horses. 

“What  are  the  horses  for?”  asked 
Anne.  She  felt  she  was  speaking  in  a 
dream  ...  it  must  be  the  scent  of  the 
flowers.  Some  one  in  the  dream  answered : 

“Take  your  lunch  first  and  I’ll  tell 
you  after.” 

Anne  in  the  dream  ate  her  lunch.  The 
scent  of  the  flowers  was  wonderfully 
sweet;  you  did  not  know  what  you  were 
eating  while  you  smelled  it.  It  seemed 
to  hypnotize  you.  You  saw,  without 
seeing  that  He  was  not  hungry;  He  ate 
little.  You  let  Him  place  your  hat  on 
your  head  over  the  wedding  spray,  and 
lift  you  to  the  saddle,  and  mount  Him¬ 
self,  and  then  the  wind  was  moving  in 
your  face,  and  the  horses  were  going 
down  the  valley.  And  you  said  sud¬ 
denly:  “Oh,  the  sandwich  tin!”  and  He 
answered:  “All  right,  we’ll  get  it  going 
back.”  .  .  . 

IT  took  them  an  hour  and  three-quar¬ 
ters  to  reach  the  brown-thatched 
house  that  one  had  seen  from  the  top, 
nearer  than  the  tin-roofed  mission.  The 
horses  went  at  a  good  pace,  considering 
the  climb  they  had  already  done,  and 
Anne  and  Lyndon  were  very  silent. 
Just  as  they  were  coming  up  to  the 
house  she  asked  him  who  lived  there, 
although  somehow  she  knew  already, 
and  he  said  that  it  was  the  magistrate 
of  the  division,  a  great  friend  of  his. 
Anne  began  to  hesitate. 

“I — I  don’t  know,”  she  stammered. 
“You  do  know,  Annette,”  said  the 
Golden  Lad.  “You  know  everything 
about  it.  You’re  going  to  marry  the 
man  you  love  and  let  the  man  you  don’t 
go  and  drown.” 

“If  I  am,”  said  Anne,  straightening 
herself  in  the  saddle,  “I  won’t  do  it  un¬ 
less — unless  you  promise — ” 

“What?” 

“Unless  you  swear  you  won’t  tell  any¬ 
one  till  I  give  you  leave.  I — I  must  tell 
father  in  my  own  way — and  Lord  Wyke- 
ham —  Oh,  how  can  I  do  such  a  thing?” 
Lyndon  took  no  notice  at  all,  but  whis¬ 


tled  on  his  fingers.  A  thin  young  man 
in  a  white  suit  came  on  to  the  veranda. 

“Hallo,  Bob!”  he  yelled,  joyously. 
“Back  to  the  Abregas  at  last !  Welcome, 
old  boy!  Come  in  and  ki-ki  with  me.” 

“Thanks,  we’ve  lunched,”  replied  Lyn¬ 
don,  swinging  off  his  horse.  “Hand  on 
my  shoulder,  Anne —  Right.  This  is 
a  runaway  marriage,  Matthews,  and 
you’ve  got  to  fix  it  up.” 

“The  deuce  I  have!”  exclaimed  Mat¬ 
thews,  with  a  look  of  comical  dismay. 
“Introduce  me  to  the  bride,  won’t  you?” 
He  whistled  when  he  heard  her  name. 
“Why,  that’s  the  lady  who— who— 
whose  portrait  I  saw  in  the  paper,”  he 
concluded  lamely.  “Well,  it’s  your  pid¬ 
gin,  not  mine.  Come  in  and  have  a 
drink.”  They  had  a  drink — ginger  ale  for 
Anne,  and  whisky-and-soda  for  Lyndon 
— in  the  cool,  brown,  cave  interior  of 
the  house.  Then  Anne  went  into  the 
magistrate’s  bedroom  to  take  off  her  hat 
and  preen  herself  at  the  glass,  and 
Lyndon  told  his  friend  the  state  of  the 
case.  She  simply  hates  that  old  bounder 
of  an  Admiral,  earl  or  no  earl,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  innocently  lying,  for  indeed 
Anne  rather  liked  her  fiance  than 
otherwise.  “But  she  hadn’t  the  pluck  to 
throw  him  over  till  now.  And  if  she 
gets  back  to  her  people  again  just  as 
things  are,  they’ll  worry  into  marrying 
him,  sure  as  a  gun,  and  she  will  be  mis¬ 
erable — ” 

“ Having  known  me  to  decline 
On  a  range  of  lower  feelings  and  a 
narrower  heart  than  mine," 

quoted  Matthews. 

“Something  like  it,”  assented  the 
Golden  Lad,  coolly.  “I  don’t  consider 
myself  unworthy  of  her,  like  a  fellow  in 
a  play.  I  think  I’m  jolly  well  good 
enough.  If  I  didn’t,  I  wouldn’t  marry  her.” 

“I  say,  though,”  said  the  young  magis¬ 
trate,  drinking  his  whisky-and-soda  re- 
flectively,  “won’t  her  father  be  out  after 
you  with  a  shotgun?” 

“Well,  as  it  happened,  she  sent  him  a 
line  to  say  she  meant  to  stay  at  the 
mission  till  the  steamer  sails  at  the  end 
of  the  week,”  explained  the  bridegroom. 
“We’re  going  to  jump  the  Whiteleys’ 
claim  instead ;  that’s  all.” 

“That’s  all,”  repeated  the  magistrate, 
thoughtfully.  “Well,  as  I’ve  said,  it 
isn’t  my  pidgin,  and  I  wish  you  luck.  I 
must  go  and  scare  up  a  couple  of  wit¬ 
nesses;  they’ll  have  to  be  native,  for 
there  isn’t  another  white  for  ten  miles.” 

He  went  out  of  the  dining  room,  and 
Anne,  a  moment  after,  came  in.  She 
had  smoothed  her  dress  and  hair  and 
fastened  the  spray  of  coffee  blossom 
across  the  great  plait  that  crowned  her 
forehead.  She  was  almost  as  white  as 
the  flowers,  but  she  did  not  hesitate  or 
falter  now.  Lyndon  noticed  that  she 
was  carrying  something  in  one  hand, 
and  saw  with  a  shock  of  astonishment 
that  it  was  a  crucifix.  He  remembered 
that  Matthews  was  a  Catholic — Anne 
must  have  got  it  in  the  bedroom.  But 
he  and  she  were  Protestants — what  on 
earth —  Anne  came  up  to  him  and  put 
the  cross  in  his  hands. 

“Do  you  believe  in  this?”  she  said. 
“Certainly,”  said  Lyndon,  with  some 
gravity.  “Do  you?”  Anne  flushed  a  little. 

“Oh,  of  course,”  she  said.  “But  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  me.  You  are  to  hold 
this  in  your  hands,  and  to  swear  that 
you  will  not  tell — until  I  give  you  leave. 
I — I  can’t  have  it  just  blurted  out— I — I 
must  do  it  my  own  way.  Take  it  and 
say  you  promise.”  Lyndon  took  the 
cross  and  said  briefly  and  constrainedly: 

“I  promise  not  to  tell  until  you  give 
me  leave.”  He  set  the  emblem  of  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  down  upon  the  table  and 
looked  at  his  bride  with  eyes  that  had 
grown  colder. 

“You  might  have  trusted  me,  Anne,” 
he  said. 

“Will  anyone  see  his — his  books — reg¬ 
isters — whatever  it  is?”  went  on  Anne. 

“He  doesn’t  keep  any,”  was  Lyndon’s 
brief  answer.  Nothing  more  was  spoken 
until  the  young  magistrate  bustled  in 
again  with  a  couple  of  natives  at  his 
heels.  They  were  an  ugly-looking  pair 
of  savages,  and  both  of  them  wore  leg 
irons  that  clinked  as  they  moved. 

“So  sorry,  old  man,”  he  panted.  “All 
the  police  but  two,  who  are  off  their 
heads  with  fever,  have  gone  to  the  yam 
gardens.  They’ll  not  be  back  for  an 
hour  or  two.  But  these  will  do  as  well. 
Murderers,  my  boy;  caught  ’em  myself, 
and  taking  them  down  to  port  in  a  day 
or  two.  They’ll  hang  sure.  It  was  they 
who  killed  the  missionary  down  the 
coast.  I’ll  get  promotion  over  the  job.” 

Anne  looked  with  horror  at  the  naked, 
black,  mop-headed  prisoners  as  they 
shuffled  into  place.  They  stared  back  at 
her  with  a  savage  curiosity,  chewing 
something  in  their  cheeks  with  heavy 
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movements  of  the  lips  and  jaw.  The 
ceremony  began,  all  through  the  pris¬ 
oners  stared,  and  chewed,  and  spit.  It 
was  clear  that  they  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  what  it  might  be  all  about.  But 
when  the  two  were  married,  and  Lyn¬ 
don’s  gold  “nugget”  ring  was  on  Anne’s 
third  finger,  Matthews  the  magistrate 
wrote  out  a  certificate,  and  made  the 
natives  put  their  mark  to  it.  Then  he 
kissed  the  bride  (rather  to  Anne’s  an¬ 
noyance)  and  slapped  Lyndon  on  the 
back.  “Luck,  my  boy!  Have  another 
drink?”  he  said. 

“No,  thanks,”  said  Lyndon.  “Can  I 
give  these  beggars  anything?” 

“A  stick  of  tobacco,”  suggested  Mat¬ 
thews,  producing  it  out  of  the  table 
drawer.  Lyndon  distributed  largesse, 
and  suddenly  the  savages  burst  into  a 
wild  yell  of  laughter,  and  began  danc¬ 
ing  on  their  ironed  feet,  pointing  at  Anne. 

“They’ve  got  on  to  it,”  said  Matthews. 
“Take  your  certificate,  Mrs.  Lyndon.  I 
won’t  try  to  keep  you,  for  you’ll  barely 
make  the  plantation  before  dark.” 

Anne  folded  the  paper,  and  stowed  it 
in  the  breast  pocket  of  her  habit.  The 
fierce  gold  sun  of  the  Abregas  was  sink¬ 
ing  low  among  the  coco  palms  outside, 
as  they  went  down  the  steps  together. 
They  rode  away  into  the  purpling 
shadows,  and  the  magistrate,  left  alone 
on  his  veranda,  put  his  head  in  both 
hands,  and  said  softly  to  himself : 

“Well,  I  am  blessed!” 

WHEN  the  steamer  left  port  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  Anne  was  on 
board,  somewhat  sunburned  and  rather 
more  silent  than  usual.  Her  father 
asked  her  if  she  had  enjoyed  her  stay 
at  the  mission,  and  she  said  without  a 
blench  that  she  had,  and  that  the  Graves 
family  desired  to  be  remembered  to  him. 
As  the  ship  ran  ever  south  and  south, 
back  to  the  colder  lands,  she  spent  more 
and  more  time  in  her  cabin. 

Her  father  thought  she  was  feeling 
the  change  of  climate,  but  the  stewardess, 
who  noticed  a  suspicious  dampness  about 
Anne’s  pillow  slip  on  more  than  one 
morning,  had  her  own  ideas,  especially 
when  she  remembered  the  voyage  up. 

“But  she  won’t  throw  over  the  old 
man  for  the  young;  she’s  not  that  kind,” 
said  the  woman  to  herself.  She  did  not 
like  Anne,  who  was  not  free  with  tips. 
The  table  steward  thought  she  was  “that 
kind  of  a  young  lady  that  was  a  privi¬ 
lege  to  serve,  anyhow,”  but  the  stew¬ 
ardess  pursed  up  her  lips  for  answer. 

They  came  to  Brisbane,  and  it  was 
chill  weather,  with  a  storm-gray  sea. 
They  went  on  down  to  Sydney  and 
Hobart,  and  here  the  winter  met  them 
again,  in  cold  and  sleety  rain.  Anne, 
wrapped  in  furs  that  were  pretty,  but 
of  a  cheapness  abhorrent  to  her  soul, 
went  ashore  with  her  father.  She  had 
been  crying  half  the  night,  and  looked 
pale  and  chilled  beneath  the  cruel 
southern  blast  that  swept  up  the  wintry 
streets  of  the  Tasmanian  town.  She  did 
not  know  what  she  was  going  to  say  to 


the  Admiral,  she  had  no  plans  as  to  the 
future.  Everything  was  dark  before  her. 
All  night  long  between  the  paroxysms 
of  her  tears,  she  had  been  whispering 
to  herself:  “Why  did  I?  Why  did  I?” 
and  out  on  the  stormy  southern  sea,  or 
here  upon  the  land  wet  with  cold  rains 
of  July,  she  could  find  no  answer. 

It  was  getting  dark  as  they  drove  in 
an  antiquated  horse  cab  toward  their 
home;  it  was  raining  again,  and  cold; 
Anne’s  father  was  coughing  helplessly. 
At  the  end  of  a  violent  fit,  he  lifted  up 
his  head,  and  saw  his  daughter  stopping 
the  cab.  “What’s  the  matter?”  he  choked. 

“I  want  a  paper,”  said  Anne,  curi¬ 
ously  pale  in  the  lamplight.  They 
stopped,  and  she  ran  back  through  the 
rain  to  a  small  news  shop  ablaze  with 
posters  and  gas. 

“That  one,”  she  said,  pointing  to  a 
content’s  bill.  She  devoured  it  under 
the  gaslight  of  the  window,  careless  of 
the  rain  that  was  beating  on  her  hat. 

“Murder  in  the  Abregas  Islands,”  it 
read.  “Death  of  a  magistrate.” 

Matthews  was  the  name.  She  had 
guessed  it,  almost  before  her  eyes  were 
halfway  down  the  paragraph.  Mat¬ 
thews  had  been  killed  by  his  two  pris¬ 
oners  as  he  was  taking  them  down  to 
the  port  for  their  trial.  They  had  got 
him  away  from  his  police  by  a  strata¬ 
gem,  and  one  of  them  had  knocked  him 
down,  while  the  other  smashed  in  his 
head  with  a  stone.  .  .  . 

The  murderers  had  been  tried  in  the 
capital,  condemned  to  death  for  their 
double  crime,  and  hanged. 

Anne  climbed  back  into  the  cab  wjth 
a  curious  look  on  her  face.  She  felt 
with  one  hand  upon  her  breast  for  a 
small,  crackling  paper  that  she  carried 
with  her  always,  sewn  inside  her  stays. 
Then  she  sat  down  beside  her  father 
and  asked  how  he  felt. 

That  night  there  was  a  smell  of  burn¬ 
ing  paper  in  her  room.  She  went  out 
afterward  and  posted  a  small  registered 
packet,  large  enough  to  hold  a  ring.  It 
was  addressed  to  Robert  Lyndon,  Abre¬ 
gas  Islands.  “Any  communication  of 
the  nature  of  a  letter  in  it?”  asked  the 
postmaster,  adding  up  the  postage. 

“None,”  said  Anne. 

A  CURIOUS  thing  happened  in  the 
Abregas  Islands  some  few  weeks 
after.  The  house  and  plantation  belong¬ 
ing  formerly  to  John  Whiteley,  sold 
recently  at  a  bargain  price  to  Robert 
Lyndon,  took  fire  unaccountably  and 
were  consumed  down  to  the  last  stick  of 
wood  and  last  berry  of  fruit.  No  one 
ever  knew  how  it  happened,  and  no  one, 
assuredly,  thought  of  looking  for  the  ex¬ 
planation  in  the  fact  that  Bob  Lyndon 
was  a  poet.  Lady  Wykeham’s  parties  are 
among  the  most  famous  in  London.  She 
has  no  children  and  devotes  herself  to  so¬ 
ciety.  As  befits  a  modish  woman,  she 
has  a  full  family  of  fads,  if  none  of  any 
other  kind.  One  of  her  affectations  is 
that  she  cannot  endure  the  taste,  and 
scarcely  even  the  smell,  of  coffee. 
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ever  seen.  The  procession  was  bewilder¬ 
ing.  There  were  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  in  uniforms:  Prussian  generals, 
in  gold  and  gray  and  blue;  a  haggard 
military  doctor  just  come  from  the  hos¬ 
pitals  and  still  smelling  of  ether;  dirty, 
tired  infantrymen  back  from  the  battle 
line  in  East  Prussia, limping  alongin  the 
gutter;  a  mountaineer  in  Alpine  green 
uniform,  with  a  green  feather  in  his  flat 
cap;  aristocratic  hussars  in  uniforms 
of  a  blazing  red,  marching  along  erect 
as  automatic  dolls;  an  officer  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Death’s-Head  Hussars,  a  white 
skull  grinning  down  from  his  black 
shako,  and  the  cords  across  his  breast 
shaking  as  he  walked;  companies  of 
middle-aged  Landsturm  marching  down 
the  street;  a  crack  regiment  of  the 
guard  doing  the  goose  step  at  the  corner 
of  Unter  den  Linden,  and  smacking  the 
pavement  until  the  street  echoed  like  a 
forest  under  volley  fire;  a  squad  of  Red 
Cross  workers,  marching  in  civil  dress, 
each  wearing  his  little  white  and  red 
arm  band,  and  each  carrying  a  tiny 
satchel ;  cavalry  on  coal-black  horses  rid¬ 
ing  by  like  centaurs;  a  new  regiment  off 
for  the  war  with  band  blaring  and 
colors  snapping  in  the  wind;  an  adju¬ 
tant  in  a  gray  military  automobile  with 
a  horn  that  boomed  like  a  cannon ;  con¬ 
valescent  soldiers,  by  ones,  twos,  half 
dozens,  walking  the  streets  to  get  the 
air,  limping  painfully  or  guarding  a 
bandaged  arm  or  shoulder  or  head  from 
the  jostling  of  the  crowd.  Then,  like  a 
parody  of  all  these,  twenty  small  boys 
in  uniforms,  with  spiked  caps,  wooden 


swords,  and  an  ingenious  wooden  can¬ 
non  mounted  on  a  gun  carriage  which 
would  lower  and  raise  and  pivot  about 
like  a  real  field  gun,  marching  down  the 
Friedrichsstrasse  with  patriotic  flags 
and  a  drum. 

Two  soldiers  talking  together  on  the 
street  would  immediately  attract  a 
group  of  respectful  listeners.  One  sol¬ 
dier  walking  along  in  the  gutter,  where 
the  sidewalks  were  crowded,  would  be 
the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  Street  cleaners 
and  bus  drivers  made  way  for  the  sol¬ 
dier,  pedestrians  nudged  each  other  to 
give  him  room,  in  the  restaurants  he 
was  immediately  given  the  best  place. 
These  attentions  all  seemed  to  be  uncon¬ 
scious  ;  certainly  they  were  ungrudging. 
They  were  given  as  if  the  soldier  were 
obviously  a  superior  order  of  being. 

This  public  worship  of  the  army  is  a 
wonderful  thing  to  see,  and  the  army 
which  is  worshiped  is  a  wonderful  in¬ 
strument.  In  Germany  to-day  the  army  is 
the  people;  it  is  the  race,  the  mob,  the 
manhood  of  the  nation,  the  whole 
anonymous  swarm  of  human  beings 
which  make  up  a  people;  nameless, 
numberless,  impersonal;  disguised  in 
gvay-green  uniforms  which  blot  out  the 
men  inside  with  all  their  little  ambi¬ 
tions  and  hates  and  cowardices  and 
loves,  and  which  leave  only  an  overflow¬ 
ing  reservoir  of  gray-green  energy  to 
spread  like  fire  across  the  world. 

It  has  spread  into  the  air  and  the  sea 
as  well.  I  was  walking  down  Dorotheen- 
strasse  one  morning  when  I  saw  the 
street  crowds  gathering  on  the  curbs, 
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all  looking  upward.  There  was  a  soft 
purring  sound  in  the  air  like  a  new 
theme  introducing  itself  into  the  stac¬ 
cato  music  of  traffic;  but  the  sea-blue 
sky  was  empty. 

Then  I  saw — it — the  German  army  ot 
the  air — a  tremendous  amber-colored 
nose  pushing  its  way  across  the  heavens, 
thousands  of  feet  above  our  narrow 
canon  of  street.  The  nose  became  a 
face — eyeless,  mouthless,  expressionless, 
but  still  a  face ;  the  face  became  a  head, 
and  the  head  a  great  golden  body,  like 
the  wood  cuts  of  Leviathan  in  old  fam¬ 
ily  Bibles.  Then  the  Zeppelin  sailed  into 
full  view.  A  Bavarian  soldier  standing  be¬ 
side  me  turned  his  head  away  and  caught 
my  eye.  His  face  was  radiant  with 
happiness.  He  grabbed  me  impulsively 
by  the  shoulder.  “God,”  he  said,  and  I 
know  the  oath  was  a  prayer,  “it’s  beau¬ 
tiful!  it’s  beautiful!  And  you  can  bet 
your  life  it  will  blow  hell  out  of  any¬ 
thing  the  English  have!” 

War’s  High  Priestess 

ONE  night  I  was  near  the  Dom — the 
cathedral  which  stands  opposite 
the  Kaiser’s  palace — when  I  saw  a  large 
crowd  gathered  about  one  of  the  exits. 
At  least  5,000  men  and  women  were 
there  thronging  the  marble  steps,  over¬ 
flowing  onto  the  sidewalks  and  streets, 
and  all  standing  in  absolute  silence, 
waiting.  Their  faces  were  turned 
toward  the  church  porch,  where  the  big 
yellow  eyes  of  a  waiting  automobile 
stared  out  at  them  from  underneath  a 
marble  archway. 

There  was  a  stir  in  the  dusk  of  the 
porch.  An  automobile  horn,  deep  toned 
as  the  bass  in  a  cathedral  organ,  boomed 
out,  and  the  car  began  to  move  down 
upon  us.  The  crowd  slowly  made  way. 
Men  began  to  bare  their  heads,  still 
silent.  A  large  woman,  veiled  to  the 
eyes,  sat  in  the  tonneau,  bowing  stiffly 
to  right  and  left  as  the  car  crawled 
down  the  drive. 

“Die  Kaiserin — the  Empress,”  whis¬ 
pered  a  woman  in  front  of  me,  never 
taking  her  eyes  off  the  figure  in  the  car. 

A  moment  later,  and  the  crowd  was  dis¬ 
persing  as  quietly  as  it  had  assembled. 

There  had  been  no  display  of  enthusi¬ 
asm,  not  so  much  as  a  cheer.  It  might 
have  been  a  religious  procession  which 
had  passed.  And  I  think  that  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  Germans  the  royal  house  has 
taken  on  a  sort  of  semidivinity;  very 
simple,  very  austere;  by  war  made,  and 
by  war  maintained. 

The  Kaiserin  had  been  like  a  high 
priestess  to  the  temple,  praying  for  the 
success  of  the  German  arms. 

The  whole  life  and  thought  of  the 
nation  has  been  warped  to  the  one 
end  of  making  war.  A  phonograph  fac¬ 
tory  turns  out  shrapnel  shells;  a  farm¬ 
ing  machinery  company  makes  gun  car¬ 
riages  ;  the  clothing  trades  turn  out 
nothing  but  uniforms  and  other  mili¬ 
tary  supplies;  life  insurance  companies 
loan  money  on  policies  in  order  that  the 
holders  may  give  it  to  the  Kriegsan- 
leihe;  the  canning  factories  all  have 
been  taken  over  by  the  Government ;  the 
palace  where  the  Reichstag  meets  is 
headquarters  for  the  Red  Cross  and  is 
thronged  every  day  with  East  Prussian 
refugees  who  have  been  driven  from 
their  homes  by  the  advancing  hordes  of 
Cossacks;  churches  and  schoolhouses 
and  hotels  are  hospitals;  railroads  are 
highways  for  the  armies;  all  books  now 
being  published  are  upon  the  war,  and 
all  tracts,  newspapers,,  and  magazines. 

The  shop  windows  are  full  of  Feld- 
postbrief  wrappers  (field  parcels  post) 
in  which  Liebesgaben  (love  gifts)  may 
be  sent  directly  to  the  soldiers  in  the 
field.  Many  shops  give  substantial  re¬ 
ductions  on  goods  thus  sent.  There  are 
endless  varieties  of  Militdr  gloves,  boots, 
pulse  warmers,  mufflers,  brust  beutels, 
undervests,  underwear,  linens,  pencils, 
cigar  lighters,  knives,  post  cards,  etc., 
etc. — all  tempting  tender  hearts  to  buy. 

But  it  is  to  the  resourcefulness  of  the 
Red  Cross  that  I  take  off  my  hat.  Every 
hotel  lobby,  every  restaurant,  almost 
every  shop,  every  railway  and  subway 
station,  every  old-fashioned  bus  has  its 
Red  Cross  box.  One  sits  down  at  a  table 
in  a  fashionable  restaurant.  At  one’s 
right  is  a  wine  bottle,  sealed  at  the  top, 
with  a  slit  cut  in  the  side  for  Red  Cross 
contributions.  At  one’s  left  is  a  cylin¬ 
drical  tin  box,  duly  labeled,  requesting 
contributions  for  the  relief  of  women 
and  children  left  destitute  by  the  war. 
While  one  is  at  luncheon,  two  young 
girls  who  look  like  Salvation  Army  las¬ 
sies  at  home  come  in  with  collection 
boxes  for  still  another  sort  of  Red  Cross 
work.  At  the  door,  as  one  goes  out,  one 
sees  a  German  soldier’s  helmet  lying  on 
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a  chair.  There  is  a  narrow  slit  cut  in  the 
top  of  the  helmet,  and  a  paper  is  pasted 
beside  it  asking  one  to  give  to  the  Red 
Cross.  One  gives,  and  gives,  and  gives. 

That  is  the  spirit  of  war-time  Ger¬ 
many — the  spirit  of  complete  giving,  the 
spirit  which  oversubscribes  huge  war 
loans  and  overcrowds  the  ranks  of  the 
volunteers;  the  spirit  of  humble  self- 
sacrifice  which  has  so  often  upset  the 
plans  of  cautious  and  cynical  leaders  of 
men.  I  confess  I  cannot  understand  it; 
but  not  even  the  Germans  themselves  un¬ 
derstand  it.  They  are  constantly  amazed 
at  their  own  spirit.  They  never  tire  of 
talking  about  it:  the  unanimity  of  feel¬ 
ing  regarding  the  war;  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  nation  leaped  to  arms. 
That  Socialists  should  march  with 
Junkers,  Jews  with  anti-Semites,  and 
Poles  with  Prussians — that  is  the  mira¬ 
cle  of  miracles  to  the  “man  on  the 
street”  in  Berlin.  And  it  amazes  the 
whole  world  for  that  matter.  This  last 
and  greatest  crusade  shows  that  the  age 
of  miracles  is  not  past. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Socialists.  In 
every  country  at  war  to-day  they  are 
fighting  in  the  ranks ;  and  yet  Socialism 
is  the  implacable  foe  of  emperors  and 
standing  armies — of  imperialism  and 
militarism  of  any  sort.  The  German 
Socialdemokratie,  as  it  is  called,  has 
been  fighting  Prussian  militarism  for 
years.  Hardly  an  election  has  passed 
without  increases  in  the  strength  of  the 
Social-Democratic  party,  in  spite  of  ap¬ 
pallingly  unjust  laws  directly  intended 
to  keep  a  large  part  of  the  laboring 
class  disfranchised,  and  in  spite  of  a 
Socialist  code  which  hampered  the 
spread  of  the  movement  by  bullying  its 
press  and  breaking  up  its  public  meet¬ 
ings.  When  the  war  broke  out,  the  Ger¬ 
man  Socialists  had  112  deputies  in  the 
Reichstag;  all  of  them,  like  their  Social¬ 
ist  brethren  the  world  over,  pledged  to 
peace.  The  laborer  of  Germany  had  no 
quarrel  with  the  laborer  of  France; 
therefore,  Socialists  reasoned,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  go  forth  with  a  gun  to 
shoot  the  laborer  of  France,  merely  be¬ 
cause  a  scheming  prince  of  Berlin  or 
Vienna  ordered  him  to  go.  But  he  went ! 

On  August  1  Socialists  were  called  to 
the  colors  like  everybody  else;  and  they 
responded  without  a  dissenting  voice. 
On  August  4  the  Reichstag  Socialist  bloc 
voted  for  the  war  budget,  and  went  so 
far  as  to  chteer  at  the  toast,  “Seine  Ma- 
jestat  der  Kaiser,  Volk  und  Vaterland, 
sie  leben  hoch! — Long  live  his  Majesty, 
the  Kaiser;  the  People,  and  the  Father- 
land.”  Eight  days  after  the  mobiliza¬ 
tion,  the  Reichsverband  zur  Bekdmpfung 
der  Socialdemokratie  (Imperial  Union 
for  Fighting  the  Social-Democratic 
party),  a  powerful  organization,  having 
locals  in  all  parts  of  Germany,  and 
organized  by  a  general  in  the  imperial 
army  for  the  one  purpose  of  annihilat¬ 
ing  the  Socialists — this  powerful  Union 
disbanded,  declaring  that  there  were  no 
more  Socialists  to  fight;  that  all  now 
are  Germans  and  brothers;  and  it  gave 
its  books,  its  money,  and  its  office  fur¬ 
niture  to  the  Red  Cross.  On  September 
3  Ludwig  Frank,  a  Social-Democratic 
deputy  in  the  Reichstag,  and  by  some 
considered  a  sort  of  successor  to  the  fa¬ 
mous  leader,  Bebel,  died  fighting  against 
the  French  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  Frank 
was  forty  years  old;  he  had  been  a 
leader  in  a  movement  to  organize  an 
international  Socialist  organization 
which  would  make  war  forever  impos¬ 
sible;  and  he  was  not  a  conscript  sol¬ 
dier,  but  a  volunteer. 

That  is  not  all.  “Vorwarts,”  the  daily 
newspaper  published  by  the  Social- 
Democrats,  which  has  always  been 
anathema  to  conservative  Germans,  and 
which  has  never  been  allowed  on  news 
stands  in  public  or  semipublic  places, 
such  as  railway  stations,  subways,  and 
hotels,  has  now  appeared  on  these  news 
stands  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  “Ber¬ 
liner  Lokal-Anzeiger”  —  the  inspired 
organ  of  the  German  Government.  On 
July  20  “Vorwarts”  was  lecturing  Gen¬ 
eral  von  Falkenhayn  on  the  villainies  of 
of  Prussian  militarism;  on  September  2 
it  received  from  the  hands  of  this  same 
General  von  Falkenhayn  permission  to 
circulate  among  the  soldiers.  Between 
these  two  dates  there  had  been  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  Germany;  but  not  the  kind  of 
revolution  which  the  leaders  of  German 
Socialism  had  expected.  Something  had 
broken  loose  against  which  recalcitrant 
spirit  struggled  in  vain.  It  was  the 
wild,  ungovernable  spirit  of  war. 

German  Socialism  is  dead. 

But  hundreds  of  movements  are  dead, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
are  dead.  The  war  is  a  holocaust.  The 
whole  nation  is  bleeding;  the  whole  world 
is  suffering.  For  what?  I  do  not  know. 
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Highly  commended  by  Joseph  H.  Choate 
and  the  late  Lord  Roberts 


New  large  edition  ready. 


$1.00  at  any  bookstore. 


E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO., 


1915 


Model 


and  freight  prepaid  on  the  new  1915 
“RANGER”  bicycle.  Write  at  once  for 

our  big  catalog  and  special  offer. 

Marvelous  improvements.  Extraordl- 
nary  values  in  our  1915  price  offers.  You 
cannot  afford  to  buy  without  getting  our 
I  latest  propositions.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Boys,  be  a  “Rider  Agent"  and  make 
big  money  taking  orders  for  bicycles  and 
supplies.  Get  our  libera  l  terms  on  a  sample 
to  introduce  the  new  “RANGER.* 
i  —  TIRES,  equipment,  sundries  and  every¬ 
thing  in  the  bicycle  line  half  usual  prices.  Factory 
prices  on  Motorcycle  and  Automobile  Supplies. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  DEPT,  d-54,  CHICAGO 


Own  Your  Business — Make  Two  Profits 

bowling.  Everybody  wants  to  play.  Valuable  premiums  to  in¬ 
crease  the  interest  of  bowlers.  Alleys  38  to  50  feet  long.  Can  be 
set  up  in  a  half-day.  No  pin-boys.  Only  attendant  needed  is  man 
to  take  in  money.  Write  today  for  agent  s  proposition  and  letters 
showing  what  others  have  earned  on  small  investment. 

THF  TFN.PINNF.T  COMPANY.  4  Van  Buren  St..  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIA.  ..A 
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We  Want  You 

We  are  not  trying  to  break  any  records  in 
the  matter  of  subscriptions.  The  mere 
question  of  volume  does  not  interest  us 
— but  we  do  want  the  greatest  number 
of  intelligent,  responsible  readers,  and  to 
that  end  we  bend  our  efforts. 

We  want  the  banker,  the  broker,  the  city  and 
state  official — the  type  of  business  man  who  is 
listed  in  the  Banker’s  Encyclopedia;  merchants 
rated  in  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s;  officials  of  cor¬ 
porations;  professional  men — lawyers  listed  in 
Martindale’s;  doctors  and  dentists  in  Polk’s  Di¬ 
rectories;  peoplenationally  or  widely  prominent; 
men  of  affairs  and  individuals  of  established  stand¬ 
ing  and  stability  in  their  respective  localities. 
Those  are  the  sorts  of  subscribers  we  want — 
quality,  not  quantity  — and  if  you  are  one  of 
these  responsible  people,  and  are  not  already  a 
regular  subscriber,  we  want  to  add  your  name 
to  the  rated  subscribers  who  constitute  such 
a  large  proportion  of  Leslie’s  circulation. 

We  Want  You — 

Because 

you  stand  for  something  in  your  community, 
and  therefore  Leslie’s  stands  for  you — is  pub¬ 
lished  for  you — not  occasionally,  but  consist¬ 
ently,  and  all  the  time. 

With  a  just  appreciation  of  the  public’s  interest 
in  the  war,  Leslie’s  prints  page  upon  page  of 
stirring,  original  photographs  and  drawings  of 
the  great  struggle  abroad.  Leslie’s  is  essentially 
an  illustrated  newspaper  and  in  its  pages  you 
get  all  the  war  news,  but  you  get  this  news  in 
pictures,  plus — 

Jasper’s  sound  advice  on  investment — advice  so 
valuable  and  sought  for,  that  hundreds  of  peo¬ 
ple  have  written  to  him  this  year  for  specific 
information.  How  to  protect  life  and  property; 
unbiased  life  and  fire  insurance  advice.  How  will 
legislation  affect  your  interests? — “Watching 
the  Nation’s  Business”  is  a  regular  weekly  de¬ 
partment.  Motoring — the  sport  and  business  of 
millions — is  covered  twice  a  month  by  Harold 
W.  Slauson,  an  able  mechanical  engineer  who 
devotes  all  his  time  to  solving  motor  problems  for 
Leslie’s  readers;  thousands  of  them  have  already 
availed  themselvesof  this  service.  Leslie’s  Export 
Department,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  E. 
Aughinbaugh,  provides  information  as  to  the 
opportunities  in  South  America  and  elsewhere — 
reliable  information  givenbyamanwhohasmade 
thirty-six  trips  across  the  Line.  These  and  many 
other  special  features  are  a  few  reasons  why  every 
responsible  business  and  professional  man  should 


General  Manager. 


Illustrated  Weekly  Newspaper 


The  Mailed  Fist  and  the  Naked  Hand 

(  Concluded  from  page  6 ) 


of  the  shell.  For  some  moments,  none 
spoke  among  those  watchers  on  the 
road.  Then  a  woman  exclaimed  “Oh!” 
in  a  tone  of  ordinary  slight  surprise, 
and  another,  stung  out  of  stony  silence 
by  the  exclamation,  began  to  weep.  An 
elderly  man  came  across  to  me  and 
begged  for  a  loan  of  my  glasses.  An¬ 
other  shell  landed,  with  another  splash 
of  fire,  pale  as  old  gold  in  the  daylight, 
and  another  spreading  tree  of  smoke. 
He  fumbled  with  the  glasses  agitatedly, 
watched  for  a  moment,  then  he  too 
broke  into  weeping. 

There  was  a  Russian  battery  out  of 
sight  behind  the  town,  and  others  away 
to  the  right,  all  firing  heavily.  The 
country  under  my  eye,  I  knew,  was 
alive  with  troops,  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  them,  groping  and  feinting  at 
each  other’s  lines,  but  in  all  that  pan¬ 
orama  of  wood  and  plain  there  showed 
not  a  man.  Where  I  stood,  I  was  look¬ 
ing  down  on  the  very  crux  of  that  fight 
by  the  advantage  of  which  the  Germans 
surged  forward  to  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula  opposite  Kartschew;  yet  all 
there  was  to  see  was  Pjasetchno,  with 
a  canopy  of  smoke  thickening  above  it 
and  the  gaps  in  its  red  roofs  multiply¬ 
ing  while  one  watched. 

Out  of  the  Limelight 

THE  Siberians  retired  that  afternoon ; 

and  at  nightfall,  making  across  coun¬ 
try  to  find  a  road  that  should  take  me 
back  to  Wilanow,  I  fell  in  with  them.  The 
wagon  on  which  I  had  found  a  seat 
wandered  as  gradually  as  a  process  of 
nature  through  the  brown  monotony  of 
those  bare  fields  upon  which  a  chill  mist 
was  already  standing  in  patches.  It 
was  one  of  a  little  fleet  of  vehicles  that 
drifted  like  logs  on  a  wide  stream; 
there  was  no  road.  The  cannonading 
sounded  at  our  backs  now,  and  some¬ 
times  very  far  away,  where  trenches 
were  still  being  held,  one  saw  the  mo¬ 
mentary  spark  of  shrapnel  that  burst 
too  high.  From  behind  us  and  over¬ 
taking  us,  came  what  was  left  of  the 
first  Siberians,  a  long,  uneven  column  of 
gray  figures  with  the  slender  bayonets 
bristling  over  their  heads.  They  had 
been  fighting  and  falling  back  ever 
since  Groizy,  where  they  were  cut  up 
under  General  Krause,  five  days  before; 
their  normal  strength  of  two  thousand 
odd  was  reduced  to  less  than  a  thou¬ 
sand;  and  still  they  were  not  only  fight¬ 
ing  but  marching,  going  by  us  hand¬ 
somely.  Rank  after  rank  of  blunt  blank 
faces,  hairy,  foul  with  the  smirch  of 
war;  of  coarse  gray  greatcoats  swing¬ 
ing  about  the  knee-booted  legs;  of  caps 
cocked  a  little  over  one  eye  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Russian  infantryman;  of 
shoulders  huge  and  able  for  burdens — 
everyone  knows  the  Siberians.  They  are 
to  this  army  what  the  Finns  were  to  the 
fo’c’sle  in  the  days  when  I  followed  the 
sea — folk  a  little  apart,  distinguished 
mainly  for  their  habit  of  dumbness  and 
an  infernal  aptitude  for  their  work.  In 
their  homes  they  are  lumbermen, 
miners,  or  peasants  of  the  rudest  and 
poorest  kind ;  they  have  no  emotions,  no 
nerves,  and  no  particular  regard  for 
danger  and  death.  They  are  taught 
young,  taught  to  shoot  up  to  a  point  and 
to  charge  at  top  speed;  charging  with 
the  bayonet  is  the  best  thing  they  do. 

I  left  my  wagon  to  walk  with  them 
till  they  should  cross  a  road  that  led 
northward.  I  could  not  talk  to  them, 
but  I  could  look.  The  mud  of  the 
trenches  plastered  them  from  head  to 
foot;  the  smell  of  them  was  rank  like 
the  smell  of  beasts.  From  an  officer 
who  limped  and  helped  himself  along 
with  his  scabbard  for  a  staff,  I  man¬ 
aged  to  gather  that  one  company  had 
charged  twice  already  that  day;  it  was 
now  no  more  than  half  its  due  strength. 

“You  were  with  them?”  I  asked.  He 
nodded.  “And  your  foot — you’re  wounded, 
aren’t  you?” 


“No,”  he  said.  “Net  wounded;  corns!” 

But  there  was  a  man  there — proba¬ 
bly  there  were  many — on  whom  the 
stigma  of  war  stood  plain  in  war’s  own 
colors.  He  was  a  huge  private,  a  man 
like  the  stump  of  a  tree,  as  solid  and  as 
rough  of  surface.  He  swung  along,  his 
broad  face  vacant  as  an  idiot’s,  his  belt 
and  straps  creaking  to  the  heave  and 
lurch  of  his  great  body.  For  him  all 
life,  all  thrills,  all  sensations  were  con¬ 
tained  within  the  scope  of  the  immediate 
moment.  The  hell  of  the  shelled  trench, 
the  roaring  ferocity  of  the  charge, 
wrote  themselves  on  his  mind  as  upon 
water.  He  had  nothing  to  say,  nothing 
to  tell,  even  when  the  limping  officer, 
volunteering  as  interpreter,  tried  to 
blast  it  out  of  him  with  authority  and 
oaths.  He  absorbed  cigarettes  as  an 
empty  slot  machine  absorbs  the  coins  of 
the  trusting,  but  as  for  telling  anything, 
he  had  nothing  to  tell.  Yet — one  had 
no  need  to  go  close  to  look — his  right 
sleeve,  from  cuff  to  breast,  and  half  his 
right  side,  showed  black  and  grisly  with 
German  blood  that  was  not  dry  yet;  it 
was  soaked  with  it,  steeped  in  it.  He 
must  have  slaughtered  lavishly,  fight¬ 
ing  breast  to  breast  in  the  awful  in¬ 
timacy  of  the  bayonet,  looking  into 
men’s  faces  while  he  butchered  them  so 
that  their  life  as  it  left  them  spouted  red¬ 
ly  upon  him ;  and  it  had  not  changed  him. 

The  two  days  that  followed  brought 
the  fighting  very  close  to  the  city;  the 
Russian  guns  at  one  point  were  at  work 
within  three  miles  of  the  streets,  firing 
on  Germans  who  were  not  more  than 
seven  miles  from  their  goal.  It  is  an  old 
story  now — how,  away  to  the  east,  the 
Russian  concentrated  cavalry  rounded 
the  horn  of  the  enemy’s  left  flank  and 
forced  him  to  swing  round  and  leave  off 
attacking  in  order  to  defend  himself. 
The  nineteenth  of  October  was  the  day 
that  was  to  have  seen  the  entry  in  state 
and  the  inauguration  of  the  new  era, 
the  German  era  in  Poland.  For  me  the 
interest  of  that  day  centers  not  in  War¬ 
saw,  but  in  Czenstochowa,  in  what  was 
happening  there  among  the  wonderful 
furniture  in  the  great  monastery  and 
particularly  in  the  brain  of  the  man 
who  framed  himself  in  that  magni¬ 
ficence.  His  orders  to  his  armies  were 
to  spare  the  people  of  the  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  advance,  to  abstain  from  pillage, 
murder,  rape,  and  the  desecration  of 
churches;  their  future  emperor  should 
come  among  them  crowned  not  only  with 
the  eagle  but  with  a  halo.  But  on  the 
19th  the  great  dream  ended;  Warsaw, 
that  might  conceivably  yet  be  taken, 
could  not  be  taken  in  time  to  save  the 
vision ;  and  the  naked  hand  of  the 
Kaiser  clenched  in  anger.  He  had  ruled 
Czenstochowa  with  a  certain  mildness; 
now  he  ordered  the  arrest  of  every 
prominent  Pole  in  the  town  and  district, 
to  be  conveyed  to  Breslau  as  prisoners 
of  war.  He  warned  the  inhabitants  who 
remained  that  the  ancient  monastery  it¬ 
self,  the  goal  of  pilgrimages,  the  shrine 
of  the  greatest  of  all  the  Polish  Ma¬ 
donnas,  should  answer  for  any  acts  of 
disobedience  or  hostility  by  them.  And 
all  Poland  knows,  bitterly,  with  tears 
and  shudders,  how  his  orders  to  spare 
the  people  were  carried  out  during  the 
retreat  of  his  defeated  armies.  Flesh  of 
men  and  flesh  of  women, houses  thatwere 
homes,  churches  that  were  dear  and  holy, 
broken,  desecrated,  made  abominable. 

Supposing  now  that  he,  the  man 
against  whom  Europe  is  armed  and  at 
war,  had  set  the  world  ablaze  not  for 
the  lust  of  power  nor  out  of  any  deviltry 
innate  in  him,  not  for  an  idea  of  Ger¬ 
man  greatness  embracing  and  uplifting 
weaker  nations  in  whom  the  seeds  of 
decadence  are  ripening,  but  for  mere 
vanity,  for  the  mountebank’s  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  moving,  purple-clad,  and  lofty, 
at  the  head  of  his  shining  cuirassiers, 
between  awed  and  abject  crowds!  Is 
that,  too,  a  possibility?  Are  men  dying 
for  that? 
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Warning  Sifa' 

“Makes  them  pay  attention!” 


$5 


No  Need  to  Pay  More ! 


Installed  in  a  few 
minutes  on  any  car 

First  high  grade  Warn'?5 
Signal  offered  at  $5.  Big, 

beautiful  and  better.  Sounds 
loud, clear,  long,  penetrating 

warning.  Hand  °Pe/,at«d- 
Wastes  no  battery.  Hand 
some  finish  enamel  and 
nickel  (or  black  and  brass 
for  Ford  cars). 


All  Stewart  Products  are  fully  guaranteed ,  and  sold  with  the  understanding 
that  if  not  satisfactory  after  thirty  days  trial ,  the  purchase 

money  will  be  refunded. 


17  Branch 
Houses 


Stewart -Warner  Speedometer  Corporation 

Executive  Offices:  1868  Diversey  Boulevard,  Chicago 
Factories :  Chicago  and  Beloit,  U.  S.  A. 


70  Service1 
Stations 


Let  the  Tire  Pump 

do  your  Hard  Work 

Saves  the  hardest,  dirtiest 
job  of  running  a  car 

Just  think  of  it,  with  a  gasoline 
engine  right  beside  you,  still  you  go 
on  breaking  your  back  in  place  of 
making  your  motor  do  the  hard  work. 
It  does  all  the  other  hard  work,  why 
doesn’t  it  pump  your  tires?  Mount 
a  little  Stewart  Tire  Pump  on  your 
engine  and  let  it  do  your  hard  work 
for  you. 

Complete,  ready  to  in-  ^ 
stall  by  anyone,  on  any  Jp  | 

car — old  or  new  A  V 


/\ll  A  if  p 

<^°sySmZ7m‘SM 

disadvantage,  .&rav,ty  system 

-line  mileage  1«“ '?5™“  g*S’ 

shortly  'ilntfistavin!,Pry  for  '‘self  very 
Can  be  installed  b°v  *Lasoline .alone, 
hour  on  any  car^  ofiTor  new?6  in  a" 

Price,  now 


CTEWART  PRODUCTS  complete  the 
pleasures  of  Automobiling. 

Stewart  Speedometer  tells  you  how  fast  and 
how  far  you  go — 

Stewart  Warning  Signal  protects  you.  Makes 
them  pay  attention. 

Stewart  Tire  Pump  relieves  you  of  the  dirti¬ 
est  and  hardest  work  connected  with 
running  a  car — 

Stewart  Vacuum  Gasoline  System  provides 
an  even  flow  of  gasoline  at  all  times,  and 
does  away  with  the  need  of  keeping  air 
pressure  on  your  gasoline. 

All  Stewart  Products  can  be  easily  installed  by 
anyone  on  any  car —  old  or  new. 


THE  Stewart  Magnetic  Speedometer,  built  on  the 
proven  magnetic  principle,  is  permanently  accu¬ 
rate  under  all  conditions  of  temperature  and  cli¬ 
mate,  because  it  is  compensated  just  like  fine  watches. 

The  magnetic  principle  calls  for  only  one  moving 
part  which  moves  at  a  very  much  lower  speed  than 
any  other  principle  used  in  speedometer  manufacture. 

Low  speed  means  little  or  no  wear,  insuring  per¬ 
manent  accuracy. 

The  use  of  the  magnetic  principle  makes  it  possible 
to  indicate  the  slightest  movement  of  the  car.  Even 
pushing  the  car  across  the  floor  by  hand  causes  the 
Stewart  Speedometer  to  indicate  the  correct  speed. 


Made  in 
U.  S.  A. 


The  magnetic  type  speedometer  is  costly,  but  car 
manufacturers  willingly  pay  the  higher  price.  Service 
and  permanent  accuracy  make  it  worth  considerable 
more. 

The  beautiful  silver  etched  dial,  heavy  French 
plate  glass,  enclosed  in  a  highly  polished  nickeled  bezel, 
and  set  in  a  jet  lacquered  flange,  makes  it  ideal 
equipment  on  the  highest  priced  cars. 

It  indicates  speed  up  to  sixty -five  miles  per  hour, 
in  large  figures  that  can  be  read  from  even  the  rear 
seat  of  the  car. 

The  season  mileage  registers  up  to  100,000  miles 
and  repeats ;  trip  record  registers  up  to  100  miles  and 
repeats,  and  can  be  reset  at  any  moment  to  any  figure 
desired,  or  back  to  zero— exclusively  a  Stewart  feature. 

The  direct  drive  mechanism  in  the  Stewart  Odom¬ 
eter  makes  failure  to  register  an  utter  impossibility. 

Ninety  percent  of  all  Car  Manufacturers  use  the 
Magnetic  Type  Speedometer. 

1,300,000  in  use  all  over  the  world. 
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Th  A  r  A  AT  /  When,  a  cigarette  has  body  enough  to  satisfy 

n>l  7  ~A  /  V  I  T  /  you  and  yet  is  mild  and  delicate  and  aromatic 
Iz/lL/l  1  V  - that’s  true  balance !" 

It  is  this  balance”  of  light  and  fragrant  tobaccos  with  rich  and  mellow  tobaccos  that  makes  that 
famous  FATIMA  Turkish  blend  so  appetizing  and  yet  so  satisfying.  Result  — 3  smokers 
out  of  four  now  prefer  FATIMAS  to  any  other  13^  cigarette. 


In  other  words  it’s 


lan.  30 
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Red  Wing 
comes  to 
your  glass 
just  as  it 
comes  from 
the  grape — 
pure, sweet, full- 
flavored. 

Unchanged 
Unadulterated 
Unfermented 

When  you  buy  Grape  Juice  ask 
for  Red  Wing — insist  on  the 
brand  that  insures  the  utmost  in 
purity,  quality  and  grapey  flavor. 

If  your  dealer  is  unable  to  supply  you, 
send  us  his  name  and  address  and  $3.00 
and  we  will  ship  you  a  trial  case  of  a 
dozen  pints  by  prepaid  express  to  any 
point  East  of  the  Rockies,  or  for  10c  we 
will  mail  you  a  sample  four  ounce  bottle. 

Write  for  booklet  containing  recipes  for  many  grape  deli¬ 
cacies  that  delight  both  guests  and  home  folks.  It’s  free. 

Manufactured  by 

PURITAN  FOOD  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK 


Chautauqua 
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BRINGING  THE  WAR  TO 


ENGLAND 


T  IS  the  personal  note  that  goes  home.  A  few  words 
-  from  one  who  is  stricken  cut  deeper  than  all  the 
generalities  about  the  sufferings  of  the  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands.  In  the  station  at  Hartlepool  I  shared  the 
iame  hotel  porter  with  a  man  who  had  a  drawn, 
ishen  face.  “I’d  been  in  Africa  five  years,”  he 
laid.  “I  had  come  home  to  see  my  sister.  I  got 
i  telegram  of  welcome  on  my  arrival.  In 
London  I  got  another  after  the  shelling.  I’ve 
;ome  for  my  sister’s  body.”  Though  the 
British  navy  kept  the  seas  safe  for  him  on 
that  long  voyage  from  Africa,  it  did  not 
prevent  the  house  in  which  his  sister  lived 
i>n  the  beach  at  Hartlepool  from  being 
alown  to  pieces  by  German  naval  guns 
and  she  with  it.  Towns  and  towns  have 
oeen  shelled  on  the  continent.  But  their 
people  were  warned.  They  realized  that 
the  battle  line  was  approaching.  Two 
or  three  shells  always  came  first  as  in¬ 
troduction  before  a  general  bombard¬ 
ment.  Every  Frenchman  knew  what  to 
expect  if  the  enemy  approached.  He 
had  heard  his  elders  talk  about  Franco- 
Prussian  war  times.  At  Antwerp  there 
were  weeks  of  shelling  on  the  outskirts ; 
and  no  more  houses  were  damaged  in 
Antwerp  and  fewer  people  were  killed 
there  than  in  this  English  city  of  60,000 
inhabitants.  Neither  Rheims,  nor  Sois- 
sons,  nor  Arras  in  months  of  intermittent 
bombardment  had  as  many  civilian  casual¬ 
ties  as  Hartlepool  in  half  an  hour.  Hartle¬ 
pool  people  had  been  expecting  Zeppelin 
bombs,  of  course.  Every  city  in  England  has 
been  expecting  them.  The  failure  of  the  re¬ 
peated  German  threat  of  a  Zeppelin  raid  to 
materialize  has  whetted  anticipation.  But  the 
Germans  had  not  suggested  any  naval  bombard 
ment.  Hartlepool  and  also  Scarborough  and 
Whitby  had  the  experience  of  getting  an  earth¬ 
quake  when  a  tornado  was  on  the  program  of  horror. 

War  between  soldiers  is  a  professional  business.  You 
expect  casualties  as  surely  as  you  expect  death  for  the 
bull  in  a  bullfight,  or  that  somebody  will  get  hurt  in  a 
riot.  This  business  of  tossing  man-organized  and  pre¬ 
meditated  death  out  of  the  blue  on  women  and  children 
without  a  second’s  notice  was  the  most  dramatic  and 
horrible  thing  of  the  war  thus  far. 

Very  cleverly  it  was  planned.  The  shades  of  Drake 
and  Morgan  and  Captain  Kidd  should  applaud.  Not  a 
nice  detail  of  calculation  or  information  was  wanting.  _ 

The  Germans  chose  battle  cruisers  and  armored  cruisers  for  their  enter¬ 
prise.  This  meant  the  minimum  of  risk;  but  a  big  risk,  nevertheless,  these 
raiders  and  twenty-five-knot  monsters  were  taking— risks  not  only  of  the  mines 
which  strew  the  sea,  but  of  British  submarines.  If  a  squadron  of  dreadnoughts 
got  between  them  and  home,  they  would  be  sunk.  And  armored  cruisers  are  very 

valuable.  Germany  has  none  to  spare.  , 

But  with  a  greater  speed  than  dreadnoughts,  they  can  escape  if  the  dread¬ 
noughts  give  chase  and  at  the  same  time  they  can  overwhelm  all  the  light  cruisers 
on  watch  with  their  fire.  Moreover,  they  know  where  the  British  dreadnoughts 
and  the  British  cruiser  patrols  are  resting.  Day  and  night  the  British  must 
watch  for  just  such  a  blow,  while  the  Germans  choose  the  hour  and  the  time. 
Despite  its  overwhelming  superiority,  the  British  navy  is  on  the  defensive  un  1 
the  moment  that  the  German  battle  fleet  comes  forth  to  fight.  The  British  want  to 
keep  their  ports  open,  mine  free,  for  commerce.  They  have  a  long  coast  me  o 
defend;  the  Germans  a  short  line. 

Out  of  the  cover  of  the  mighty  guns  of  Helgoland,  their  lights  masked,  comes 
this  German  squadron  on  the  night  that  its  information  and  the  weather  bureau 


Scarborough  lighthouse  after  the  Kaiser 
“singed  his  cousin  George’s  whiskers.  ”  Five 
hundred  shells  were  fired  from  five  hundred  yards 
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say  is  propitious.  Its  compass  guides  it  right.  Before 
dawn  it  is  near  the  British  coast.  And  the  morning  is 
foggy.  Most  mornings  on  the  North  Sea  are  at  this 
season  of  the  year;  if  not,  then  misty.  Any  patrol 
may  easily  mistake  the  squadron  for  British.  If  a 
patrol  tries  to  give  the  word,  the  Germans  drown 
the  wireless  with  a  continual  sizzle  from  theirs. 

Once  before  a  German  squadron  had  thrown 
shells  at  Yarmouth  which  had  only  burst  in 
the  surf.  They  will  not  try  Yarmouth  a  sec¬ 
ond  time.  There  are  three  towns  which  are 
to  receive  attention  this  time,  Hartlepool, 
Scarborough,  and  Whitby.  Hartlepool  and 
Scarborough  are  about  as  much  alike  as 
Homestead,  Pa.,  and  Atlantic  City.  One 
is  a  city  of  engine  and  machine  and  ship 
building  works;  the  other  is  largely  a 
summer  resort.  Hartlepool  is  to  suffer 
most.  It  has  more  people  living  closer 
together  to  suffer.  Besides,  it  is  a  for¬ 
tified  town.  That  is,  it  has  a  few  guns, 
not  of  large  caliber.  Somebody  of  in¬ 
fluence  once  insisted  that  Hartlepool 
must  be  defended  and  so  it  was  given  a 
little  defense.  Scarborough  and  Whitby 
had  none.  “Maybe  there  was  a  little 
excuse  for  Hartlepool,”  said  the  wife 
of  a  Hartlepool  workman,  which  was 
pretty  broad-minded  of  her  when  her 
roof  was  resting  on  the  floor  of  her  bed¬ 
rooms;  “but  I  can’t  see  what  right  they 
had  to  bombard  Scarborough.”  In  less  civil¬ 
ized  days,  even  back  in  Napoleon’s  and 
Nelson’s  time,  some  antiquated  sporting  spirit 
made  it  a  custom  to  give  notice  in  order  that 
the  civilian  population  might  evacuate  a  town 
before  firing  was  begun.  Such  punctiliousness 
is  outgrown.  It  does  not  belong  to  this  busy  age 
when  it  costs  a  big  nation  two  or  three  or  four  bil¬ 
lions  a  year  to  go  to  war,  and  time  is  precious. 
People  along  the  shore  at  Hartlepool  tell  me  that 
they  saw  the  Germans  come  in.  They  say  that  they 
were  flying  the  British  flag  as  they  came;  but  the  re¬ 
markable  thing  was  that  they  approached  much  closer 
than  British  men-of-war  usually  do. 

Now,  if  the  officers  and  crews  of  those  German  cruisers 
had  seen  some  of  the  bodies  of  the  women  and  children 
maimed  by  their  shells  they  would  have  suffered  as 
sharp  pangs  of  horror  as  you  or  I.  They  might  have 
risked  their  lives  under  different  circumstances  to  save 
the  lives  of  these  same  women  and  children;  but  they 
were  the  agents  of  a  policy. 


Dead  women  and  children  might  arouse  a  public  clamor  which  would  force 
the  British  navy  to  decentralize  to  protect  the  English  coast.  Then  the  German 
fleet  might  overwhelm  one  part  of  the  British  Grand  Fleet  before  the  rest  could 
get  into  action.  Then,  too,  it  gave  countenance  to  the  threat  of  invasion  and  ot 
a  Zeppelin  raid  which  might  keep  Kitchener’s  new  army  at  home  to  defend  its 
own  country,  instead  of  assisting  the  Belgians  to  recover  theirs. 

For  four  and  a  half  months  the  trained  personnel  of  those  cruisers  had  waited 
for  a  chance  for  action,  while  their  comrades  of  the  army  had  fought  for  the 
Fatherland  and  won  iron  crosses.  Not  long  before,  the  Schmrnhorst  and  hei 
sister  cruisers  had  gone  down  gallantly  against  odds  off  the  I  alkland  s  an<  s. 
Here  was  a  score  to  be  repaid.  That  hatred  of  England  which  you  may  realize 
only  when  you  have  been  in  Germany  thrives  well  aboard  ships  which  are  held 

in  harbor  by  the  British  navy.  _  ^  ,  ,, 

After  nursing  their  surprise  for  Hartlepool  and  Scarborough  through  t  ic 
night,  after  outwitting  the  patrols,  there  was  their  target.  They  had  taken 
great  risks  and  they  had  reached  their  goal!  On  their  way  back  they  might 
have  to  do  battle,  in  which  event  they  would  go  down  firing  against  British 
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dreadnoughts  as  courageously  as  had  the  Scharn- 
horst’s  crew.  But  now  they  were  firing  at  England; 
they  saw  only  England,  only  war’s  arms,  not  women 
and  children.  The  only  result  which  they  saw  of  their 
fire  were  bursts  of  debris  and  dust  where  their  big 
shells  hit. 

At  8.15  in  the  morning  the  first  broadside  of  shells 
was  loosed  on  Hartlepool. 

All  the  workmen  had 
reached  their  shops  or 
were  on  their  way  to 
work.  The  women  were 
clearing  the  dishes  from 
the  table  and  getting  the 
children  ready  for  school. 

A  stubborn,  industrious 
lot  these  workmen  of  the 
great  Yorkshire  manu¬ 
facturing  district.  From 
father  to  son  they  work 
at  the  same  trade;  living- 
in  the  same  town,  their 
skill  has  brought  rich 
tribute  from  foreign 
markets  home. 

Employers,  clerks,  and 
shopkeepers  who  rise 
later  were  just  sitting 
down  to  their  breakfasts. 

They  still  had  their 
precious  “kippers”  and 
“bloaters”  despite  the 
war,  thanks  to  the  fisher¬ 
men  keeping  to  sea.  The 
war  was  not  very  close  to 
them,  except  as  they  read 
about  it  in  the  papers  or 
heard  from  a  friend  of  a 
friend  of  a  wounded  sol¬ 
dier.  They  paid  their 
taxes  for  the  navy  to  de¬ 
fend  them.  They  were 
English  and  war’s  hor¬ 
rors  never  came  to  Eng¬ 
land. 

This  visitation  was  as 
unexpected  as  if  a  half 
dozen  Spanish  battleships 
in  ’98  had  slipped  up  the 
Mississippi  and  let  go  at 
Memphis.  The  cruisers 
gave  all  they  had  in  them — hell-fire  stored  up  for 
years — and  as  fast  as  they  could.  Those  people  liv¬ 
ing  along  the  shore  saw  what  was  hitting  the  town, 
as  did  also  some  of  those  on  the  hills  which  overlook 
the  heart  of  the  town,  or  rather  the  twin  towns  of 
Hartlepool  and  West  Hartlepool.  For  description 
you  can’t  beat  that  of  the  keeper  of  a  small  “pub” 
(public  house)  back  of  the  gas  works: 

“I  went  to  the  upstairs  window,  me  and  the  kid” — 
a  boy  of  eight.  “There’d  been  some  wind  the  night 
before  and  there  was  a  kind  of  reddish  haze  over  the 
sea,  which  meant  we  were  goin’  to  have  a  good  day” 
— that  is,  no  rain  and  perhaps  a  glimpse  of  the  sun 
in  this  misty  December  climate.  “So  it  was  like  a 
red  blanket  with  pops  of  fire  in  it.  You  no  sooner 
seen  one  in  one  place  than  another  come  and  some¬ 
times  three  or  four  .together.  It  was  kind  of  fasci¬ 
nating.  The  German  guns  was  busy  as  fireflies.” 

“Everybody  knew  it  was  the  Germans  at  once?” 

“At  first  off  we  took  the  sound  of  the  guns  to  be 
the  British  target  practicin’.  When  the  shells  be¬ 
gun  dropping,  who  else  d’ye  s’pose  we’d  take  it  for 
but  the  Germans?” 

I  didn’t  ask  that  question  again. 

“When  one  burst  right  across  the  street  the  kid,” 
said  the  publican,  “  ’e  says  to  me,  ‘Dad,  don’t  you 
think  we’d  better  ’op  it?’  and  we  ’opped  it  into  the 
backyard.” 

The  people  who  lived  around  the  gas  works  got 
quite  all  their  share  of  trouble.  Somehow,  people 
who  live  around  the  gas  works  in  most  towns  usually 
do.  The  cruisers  fired  at  the  gasometers;  they  fired 
at  the  machine  shops,  at  the  piles  of  timber  used 
for  ship  building,  and  also  at  the  battery,  which 
responded  and  did  some  damage  to  the  cruisers. 

Shooting  Up  Hartlepool 

GENERALLY  speaking,  the  Germans  seemed  to  be 
enjoying  the  felicity  of  a  man  shooting  at  a  flock 
of  geese  with  a  shotgun,  who  knows  that  he  is  bound 
to  get  something  so  long  as  he  points  at  the  flock.  In 
short,  they  were  giving  an  exhibition  of  shooting  up 
a  town  such  as  was  never  dreamed  of  in  any  drunken 
cowboy’s  philosophy. 

Most  of  the  people  of  Hartlepool  live  in  rows  of 
little  two-story  houses.  One  six-inch  shell  would  do 
for  one  of  these  houses.  If  it  struck  on  the  roof, 
there  wasn’t  any  roof  left,  except  a  fragmentary 
second  floor.  If  it  struck  in  the  middle,  there  wasn’t 
any  second  floor  and  the  roof  was  lapping  over  on 
the  hen  stove.  Sometimes  people  were  found  alive 
ins  and  sometimes  they  were  in  remnants, 
e  or  an  eleven-inch — there  was  sojne  dis¬ 


pute  about  the  size,  though  one  inch  more  or  less 
did  not  matter  in  the  results— shell  were  used,  you 
saw  some  debris  between  two  other  houses,  which 
became  “semidetached  villas,”  to  use  the  British  ex¬ 
pression. 

One  of  the  big  ones  got  the  Baptist  chapel  in  a 
way  to  leave  the  observer  in  doubt  at  which  end  the 

pulpit  was.  Another 
struck  an  ivy-covered 
rectory.  Mortar-colored 
gashes  showed  through 
the  sturdy  vine  which 
seemed  to  hold  the  wall 
in  place.  The  rector’s 
family  had  taken  to  the 
cellar  early.  When  si¬ 
lence  settled  above,  they 
ascended  through  the 
debris  white  with  dust, 
looking  like  the  miller’s 
family  who  had  been 
helping  father  at  the 
mill  quite  unhurt. 

However,  you  have 
only  to  open  any  illus¬ 
trated  paper  to  see  the 
effects  of  shell  fire;  only 
photographs  do  not  tell 
what  people  say  and 
what  they  think  in  such 
a  crisis  as  this.  To  read 
the  English  newspapers 
— which  is  to  show  the 
Germans  that  you  can’t 
frighten  us — one  would 
think  that  British  phlegm 
was  undisturbed;  that 
the  population  of  the 
Hartlepools,  going  the 
public  housekeeper  one 
better,  looked  on  imper¬ 
turbably  at  buildings 
torn  into  bits  and  neigh¬ 
bors  killed  before  their 
eyes.  Though  Yorkshire 
people  are  about  the 
most  phlegmatic  of  the 
phlegmatic  British,  I 
think  too  well  of  them  to 
believe  that  they  were 
not  scared.  They  aren’t 
wooden  images.  They  are  human.  Many  admit  that 
they  were  scared,  some  stiff,  some  frantic  (these  al¬ 
ways  get  a  reputation  for  coolness!).  They  were 
scared,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  feared 
for  those  near  and  dear  to  them.  But  they  didn’t  get 
hysterical.  They  were  too  Yorkshire  British  for 
that. 

If  they  had  been  in  Rheims  or  Soissons  or  Ant¬ 
werp,  they  would  have  known  what  to  do.  They 
would  have  made,  as  the  rector  did,  for  the  cellar; 
or  better  still,  they  would  have  taken  the  reverse 
side  of  a  building  from  which  the  shells  were 
coming. 

“We  laugh  about  it  now — some  people  did  look  so 
ridiculous,”  said  one  man.  “I  must  have,  myself. 
When  the  first  shell  went  over  I  went  down  on  all 
fours.  I  thought  I’d  been  knocked  down,  though  that 
shell  was  two  hundred  feet  overhead.” 

No  wonder!  A  twelve-inch  shell  makes  the  noise 
of  a  train  gone 
free  of  the  track 
through  the  air 
at  ninety  miles  an 
hour. 

“We  stayed  in 
the  house,”  said  a 
workman’s  wife, 

“right  in  the 
kitchen.  It  was 
the  Germans,  we 
says,  and  that’s 
all.  But  when 
some  soot  come 
down  the  chimney 
we  stood  in  the 
back  door.” 

She  laid  par¬ 
ticular  stress  on 
the  soot.  When 
soot  came  down 
the  kitchen  chim¬ 
ney  it  was  time 
for  her  retreat 
from  Mons. 

Three  houses 
away  a  man  and 
his  wife  were  both 
killed. 

“I  made  up  my 
mind  you’d  as 
likely  be  hit  one 
place  as  another,” 
said  an  old  man, 

“and  I  sat  right 


down  in  my  chair  by  the  window.  I  wasn’t  going 
to  let  the  Germans  scare  me  when  I  was  getting  so 
rheumatic  and  old  I  couldn’t  stand  on  my  legs.” 

“I  took  the  children  and  started  for  Mrs.  Deakin’s 
next  door,”  said  another  woman,  “and  Mrs.  Deakin 
she  started  at  the  same  time  and  we  met  and  we  just 
stood  there,  our  children  around  us,  and  wrung  our 
hands  and  prayed.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  I  did.  I  just  went  out  in  the 
street  where  the  others  were  and  did  what  they  did 
till  it  was  over.” 

“A  funny  thing  was  a  man  who  kept  crying,  ‘Keep 
cool !’  and  every  time  a  shell  would  go  screaming  over 
he’d  double  up  and  put  his  hands  to  his  stomach,” 
said  another  man.  “Those  shells  did  sound  like  they 
was  scooping  all  your  flesh  off  your  bones.  Then  that 
man’d  take  his  hands  off  his  stomach  and  wave  them 
up  and  down  and  say,  ‘Keep  cool!’  till  the  next  shell 
came.” 

He  was  just  acting  the  part  he  thought  he  ought 
to  act.  Human  nature  does  work  out  under  shell 
fire.  Yes,  there  were  lots  of  funny  things.  You  re¬ 
member  in  pictures  and  you  can’t  tell  how  far 
apart  the  pictures  were  or  what  happened  between. 
Funny — yes  funny,  if  you  could  forget  some  of  the 
pictures. 

There  was  a  little  girl  running  in  the  street  and  a 
great  crash  came  around  her — and  she  was  gone. 

But  Nobody  Fainted 

NO  ONE  person  out  of  a  thousand  could  tell  how 
long  the  thing  lasted  until  it  was  officially  re¬ 
ported.  Guesses  were  anywhere  from  five  minutes  to 
two  hours.  Really,  it  was  about  half  an  hour.  But 
how  were  they  to.  know  that  this  terrific  power, 
loosed  with  the  suddenness  of  a  volcano  blowing  its 
head  off,  was  ever  going  to  end  when  it  kept  on  with 
such  a  deadly,  undiminishing  regularity?  Would 
the  Germans  stop  before  they  tore  the  whole  town 
to  pieces? 

“You  wait  till  our  fleet  gets  after  them!” 

“It  won’t  be  long!” 

“They’ll  never  get  back  to  the  Kaiser!” 

“We’ll  keep  them  in  the  harbor!” 

These  were  the  exclamations  which  did  most  to 
stiffen  fortitude.  Some  Englishmen  believe  in  the 
Established  Church,  and  some  believe  Lloyd  George 
a  charlatan,  and  some  believe  him  an  infallible 
leader.  But  all  have  faith  in  their  navy. 

As  soon  as  the  firing  began  the  married  workmen 
left  their  factories.  The  one  thought  was  to  get 
home  to  the  “missus  and  the  kids.”  They  were  in 
action;  they  had  an  easier  time  of  it  than  the  women 
who  remained  indoors  or  stood  in  front  of  their 
houses.  Mostly,  the  people  went  into  the  streets  near 
their  homes.  The  gregarious  instinct  nowhere  as¬ 
serts  itself  so  completely  as  in  calamity. 

As  proof  that  the  Germans  had  in  mind  something 
more  than  putting  the  gas  works  out  of  commission, 
which  they  did  for  a  day,  or  crippling  the  battery  on 
the  hill,  they  used  shrapnel  shell  which  explodes  by 
fuse  in  the  air. 

Shrapnel  bullets  and  fragments  got  many  of  the 
victims  who  were  out  of  doors.  The  groups  in  the 
streets  called  out  bootless  questions  between  explo¬ 
sions  to  the  men  rushing  by.  They  “scrouched”  when 
a  shell  hurtled  overhead.  They  drew  away  in  an¬ 
other  direction  when  one  burst  near  by.  I  heard  of 
no  woman  who  fainted.  ( Concluded  on  page  23) 


tl  was  a  moving-picture  theatre  till  the  Germans  came  to  Scarborough. 

At  the  inquest  on  the  victims,  the  coroner’s  jury  wished  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of 
“willful  murder,’’  hut  the  coroner  pointed  out  that  no  one  had  stayed  to  be  prosecuted 


1 


The  coast-guard  signal  station  at  Whitby 
was  a  favorite  target  of  the  German  marksmen. 

This  was  Whitby’s  first  taste  of  naval  warfare  since  1636 
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MINE  RVA 


CTRIX 


BY  FRANCIS  HILL 


LLUSTRATED  BY  GEORGE  BREHM 


Mrs.  O’Dea,  arms  akimbo,  stared  at  the  clamped 
canvas  on  the  uprights.  “I  can’t  make  nothin’  of  it!”  she  exclaimed 


SHE  was  a  tall  girl,  as  straight  and 
smooth  and  round  as  a  sapling.  Strong 
as  a  withy  young  forest  sapling  she  was, 
too,  her  head  high  held,  her  feet  well 
struck  against  the  floor. 

To-day,  the  whole  livelong  magical 
spring  day,  she  had  been  painting; 
painting  with  feverish  haste,  with  fever¬ 
ish  strain — ay,  most  subtly  undermining 
of  all  the  enemies  of  youth  and  joy — with 
feverish  uncertainty.  On  the  model 
stand,  Leonie  Bell,  a  much  bigger  girl,  but 
a  fatter  and  a  softer,  had  fairly  crumpled 
with  fatigue.  Only  Minerva’s  remorse¬ 
less,  incessant  driving  had  held  Leonie 
up  to  the  pose  during  the  fleecy,  beckon¬ 
ing  hours  of  late  afternoon.  But  then, 
of  a  sudden — blessedly  for  fainting,  poor 
amateur  models !  —  the  gay  light  had 
at  last  begun  to  fade  out  of  the  sweet 
May  sky. 

Minerva,  in  a  baffling  state  somewhere 
between  grudgingness  and  relief,  nodded 
liberation  to  her  pale  friend.  “You  must 
be  awfully  tired,  Leonie,”  she  added.  But 
even  this  escaped  her  half  mechanically, 
as  it  were.  The  essential  part  of  the 
painter  was  still  preoccupied,  still  sunk 
in  the  study  of  her  canvas. 

With  little  explosive  sighs  and  groans 
the  elder  girl  limped  painfully  down  from 
the  throne.  Say  what  you  like,  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  being  driven  too  far. 

The  martyr’s  red  lips  protruded,  petu¬ 
lant  and  tremulous,  her  small  blue  eyes 
were  very,  very  near  to  tears. 

“Tired?”  she  whimpered.  “Tired? 

Curses!”  She  banged  her  tin  shield 
and  tin-headed  javelin  hard  down  on  the  floor.  “I 
only  wish  I  wasn’t  too  much  of  a  lady  to  swear  right 
at  you,  Minerva  Prettiman— just  like  a  huckster!” 
Drawing  herself  up  to  her  full  height  and  shaking  out 
the  cramp  from  her  stiffened  arms,  she  did  emphat¬ 
ically  hurl  two  dreadful  words — not  so  very  dread¬ 
ful,  after  all — you  will  often  chance  to*  hear  them 
in  the  politest,  or  at  least  the  semipolitest,  circles. 

What  might  have  come  next,  who  can  tell?  Only, 
at  that  instant,  a  powerful  sharp  rat-a-tat  shook  the 
loose  studio  door.  The  knock  would  have  been  a  good 
honest  roll  on  any  door.  But  on  that  crazy  fourth- 
floor  Race  Street  affair! —  It  snapped  and  crackled 
through  the  room  like  the  sudden  diabolic  cutting 
loose  of  a  Maxim. 

Minerva,  accustomed  to  the  door,  was  none  the  less 
nearly  startled  out  of  her  absorbed  senses.  “Who’s 
there?”  she  cried. 

As  for  Leonie — that  world-weary  student  model, 
clad  in  her  brief  white  peplum,  sashed  about  the 
waist  with  the  red  portiere  cord — Leonie  collapsed 
among  the  cushions  of  an  old  wooden  settee,  curling 
with  fright,  till  she  had  become  merely  a  kind  of 
mythical,  blond,  grotesquely  leggy  hedgehog  or 
opossum. 

Meantime  from  outside  the  badly  fitted  door  a 
hearty  man’s  voice — an  incontestably  young  man’s 
voice — was  answering  Minerva.  “It’s  only  I — Bruno, 
you  know.  Aren’t  you  going  to  let  me  in?” 

“No,”  said  Minerva,  swallowing  nervously  several 
times.  “Go  away,  please.  You  can’t  come  in.” 

“But — why  not?”  demanded  the  hearty  voice, 
plainly  dashed.  “Katie  sent  me  up.  She  said  it  was 
all  right.” 

Minerva  merely  vouchsafed :  “I’ve  got  a  model. 
You  can’t  come  in.” 

The  grieved  baritone  protested  doggedly  through 
the  door :  it  was  a  voice  with  a  certain  winning  qual¬ 
ity,  boyish,  but  strong,  self-respecting  and  magnetic. 
“A  model?  Holy  smoke,  Minnie!  It’s  after  five 
o’clock.  Ain’t  it  time  to  break  off  for  the  day?” 

“Well,  I  have  stopped  painting,  if  you  must  know,” 
Minerva  conceded.  She  gave  an  abstracted,  unsmil¬ 
ing  glance  at  the  whitish  clump  on  the  settee  which 
was  Leonie.  “But  my  model  hasn’t  gone  yet.” 

The  outside  voice  grew  cheerful  again.  “Oho!  If 
that’s  just  it!  I’ll  take  a  stroll  down  to  Market  Street 
and  back.  Eh,  what?  I  want  to  see  you  a  minute.” 

Minerva  displayed  no  overweening  madness  to  fall 
in  with  the  project.  “What  do  you  want  to  see  me 
for?”  she  queried,  cold,  skeptical. 

“Oh,  I  just  want  to  see  you  about  something,”  mys¬ 
teriously  declared  the  voice  through  the  loose  door. 
“Something  important,  you  know.” 

“You’re  always  trying  to  take  me  away  from  my 
work  ‘to  see  me  about  something  important,’  Bruno 
Wagner!  I  don’t  believe  you  ever  had  an  important 
thing  to  talk  about  in  the  world.  You  just  want  to 
invite  me  to  another  dance — that’s  all.” 

“On  my  honor,  no.  Minnie!  This  is  important.  It’s 
about  your  work.  Now,  then — may  I  come  back?” 


After  a  pause,  unwillingly,  Minerva  yielded.  “Well, 
but  don’t  come  before  half  an  hour.  My  model’s 
tired.” 

“Righto,”  said  the  voice.  “Half  an  hour.  Not 
longer  than  that,  though,  mind.  It’ll  be  too  late.” 

The  two  listening  girls  heard  his  solid  footfalls 
slowly  and  reluctantly  retreat  down  the  steep  stairs 
to  the  third  floor.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  Leonie 
drew  a  full  breath  and  uncurled  into  something  like 
recognizable  human  shape. 

“Here!”  she  sounded,  her  eyes  still  wide  with 
fright,  hurriedly  putting  her  bare  feet  down  on  the 
floor.  “That  means  little  Antoinette  Genevieve !”  She 
groaned.  “And  I’m  so  beastly  tired.  What  d’you 
suppose  he  wants  you  for,  kid?” 

“Oh,  how  can  I  tell?”  muttered  Minerva  scornfully. 
“Some  foolish,  trifling  thing.  He’s  always  bothering 
me.  Yes,  you  get  dressed  now,  Leonie.  But  you’re 
not  to  go.” 

“What!”  cried  the  Roman-costumed  one,  aghast. 
“Let  him  know  I  stood  for  that?”  She  nodded  toward 
the  picture  on  the  easel.  “Not  in  a  million  years!” 

MINERVA  frowned.  “No,  we’ll  have  to  fib  a  little 
about  that  if  he  says  anything.  We’ll  pretend 
I  had  one  of  the  regular  Academy  life  models — the 
young  Martinelli — and  that  you  just  dropped  in  while 
he  was  down  the  street.” 

“He’ll  see  through  it,  of  course — the  brute!”  grum¬ 
bled  Leonie.  “But  I  am  too  tired  to  beat  it,  right 
enough.” 

“We’ll  have  some  chocolate  as  soon  as  you’re 
dressed,”  the  tall  bronze-haired  girl  promised.  “And 
I’ll  fix  up  a  story  with  Katie.” 

Leonie  slipped  behind  the  screen  and  Minerva  turned 
again  to  her  canvas.  Scarcely  had  she  done  so,  how¬ 
ever,  when  there  came  a  second  knock  on  the  rickety 
studio  door;  not  so  resounding  a  tattoo  as  the  first, 
to  be  sure,  yet  by  no  means  the  scratch  of  a  delicate 
nail.  Minerva  tightened  sharply.  Behind  the  green 
burlap  screen,  Leonie  could  be  heard  to  gasp  and 
rustle. 

But  they  were  warm-toned,  deprecating,  motherly 
words  that  floated  in  now  from  the  landing.  “Did  I 
do  wrong,  then,  darlin’,  to  be  sindin’  the  young  gen¬ 
tleman  up?” 

“It’s  Kate,”  called  Minerva  reassuringly  to  the 
screen.  She  stepped  briskly  across,  unlocked  and 
opened  the  door.  “Come  in,  come  in,”  she  said.  En¬ 
tered  with  grinning  abashment  Mrs.  Kathleen  O’Dea, 
the  burly  but  tender-hearted  lady  who  janitressed 
this  anomalous  art  building.  Minerva  proceeded  to 
take  her  by  a  lusty  red  arm  and  pilot  her  over  to  a 
favorable  position  before  the  easel.  “Now,  Katie,” 
she  commanded,  “a  criticism.  Just  tell  me  exactly 
what  you  think.” 

Mrs.  O’Dea,  arms  akimbo,  stared  long  at  the 
clamped  canvas  on  the  uprights,  moved  two  steps 
nearer,  then  gloomily  shook  her  head,  her  entering 
naive  broad  smiles  all  gone.  “What  the  divil ! ”  she 
exclaimed  at  last,  with  puckered  brow.  “I  can’t  make 


nothin’  of  it.”  Quickly  she  recovered 
her  politeness.  “Beggin’  your  pardon, 
miss.” 

“No,  no,”  urged  Minerva  thickly.  “It’s 
your  real  self  I  want.  Go  on,  Katie. 
Only,  remember  this  is  not  meant  to 
look  like  a  movie  poster — a  candy-box 
lid.  And  it’s  not  meant  to  be  a  portrait 
of  Leonie,  either.” 

From  behind  the  screen  came  fervent¬ 
ly:  “I  should  slightly  hope  not!” 

“It’s  an  impression  simply,”  went  on 
Minerva  to  Mrs.  O’Dea.  “An  impres¬ 
sion.” 

Gloomily  again  Katie  eyed  the  canvas. 
“It  looks  like  some  sort  of  crazy  woman 
to  me.  What’s  she  an  imprission  of?” 

“Oh,  you  wouldn’t  understand,” 
breathed  the  girl.  “Of  an  Amazon.” 

“Well,  never  havin’  seen  one  o’  them, 
to  my  knowin’ — ” 

“Neither  did  I!”  cried  Minerva  pas¬ 
sionately.  “Neither  did  anybody!”  Re¬ 
call  that  she  was  twenty  years  old — 
this  Minerva;  strong  and  bronze-haired. 
There  are  moments  when  the  need  to 
burst  out — the  need  absolutely  to  let  go 
of  oneself — will  overmaster  every  other 
power  in  the  best  of  us.  Desperately, 
rapidly,  with  a  sob  lurking  always  just 
below  the  strained  level  of  her  voice, 
Minerva  swept  on.  “They  were  a  race 
of  great  warlike  women — the  Amazons. 
Perhaps  they  never  really  lived.  But 
that’s  no  matter.  They’re  an  ideal.  The 
feeling  of  them  is  in  the  air  all  about 
us.  We  modern  women  must  forever  be 
thinking  of  them — envying  them.  They 
had  a  country  of  their  own,  with  no  men  in  it—” 

Katie  cocked  her  large  square  head.  “No  men?” 
she  demanded,  alert  and  humorous,  then  a  good  deal 
scandalized.  “Women,  d’ye  say?  And  no  men!” 

“They  were  warriors— warriors !  It  took  the 
mightiest  of  the  noble  Greek  heroes — a  Hercules  or 
an  Achilles — to  defeat  one  of  them!” 

Mrs.  O’Dea  returned  to  the  picture.  “And  they 
dressed  like  that?”  she  asked  pityingly. 

The  battling  sob  got  the  better  of  Minerva’s  dry 
throat.  Rushing  to  the  old  slat  settee,  she  flung  her¬ 
self  despairingly  face  downward  among  the  cushions, 
weeping  from  the  bottom  of  a  frightened  and  tempes¬ 
tuous  young  heart.  “Oh,  oh,  oh !”  she  moaned.  “I’m 
making — I’m  just  making — the  most  dreadful  mess — 
of  everything!” 

“Here — wait  till  I  get  up  my  hair!”  sang  out 
Leonie  excitedly  from  behind  the  screen.  “I  can’t 
find  the  pins!” 

But  Mrs.  O’Dea  had  already  followed  Minerva  to 
the  settee  and  was  warmly  mothering  her.  “Whisht, 
whisht,  darlin’,”  she  soothed — the  good  Katie.  “Easy 
now — don’t  be  cryin’.  For  why  should  you  be  cryin’, 
lovey?  Is  it  for  a  heathen  old  bat  in  a  picture?  Holy 
saints!  A  shameless  trollop  of  a  thing  like  that! 
And  you  yourself  so  nice  and  decent  and  modest — ” 

But  Minerva  heard  nothing.  That  one  big  crucial 
moment  of  weakness  biding  its  time  in  the  very  cita¬ 
del  of  Youth — ah!  Suddenly,  unaccountably,  in  the 
most  ardent  and  courageous  soul,  there — -the  grow¬ 
ing,  long-dammed  terror  of  suspicion  has  broken 
loose!  A  flash,  and  everything  is  blindly  racing  be¬ 
fore  it — in  a  maelstrom — in  chaos.  Poor  Minerva! 
But  what  was  it  had  done  all  this?  Was  it  Katie’s 
artless  words? 

“Whisht,  whisht,”  went  on  coaxingly  that  tender¬ 
hearted  Mrs.  O’Dea.  “Be  sinsible,  now — do,  darlin’. 
Ah,  if  never  a  woman  had  anny  more  to  cry  about 
than  you — the  fine,  handsome,  tall  strip  of  a  girl  ye 
are!  Don’t  go  streamin’  your  lovely  big  eyes,  now, 
I’m  tellin’  you,  with  the  salt  tears.  You  to  be  frettin’ 
yourself  pale  and  thin  over  the  paintin’  of  a  half- 
naked,  smutty  old  harridan  you  oughtn’t  to  be  dirty- 
in’  your  pretty  fingers  with !  Hey,  leave  all  that  to 
the  ugly  young  heifers  who  can  do  nothin’  else,  lovey 
■ — -you  with  your  beautiful  shiny  hair  and  brown 
Irish  eyes!” 

“Oh,  oh,  oh!”  wailed  Minerva  wildly. 

“And  what  should  you  be  carin’,”  demanded  Katie, 
hot  and  truculent,  “for  the  likes  o’  this  here  stoo-dio 
tomfoolery,  annyway?  It’s  no  fit  life  for  you — it 
ain’t.  No!  And  Amyzons — God  save  us! — and  dago 
war-riors,  and  getting  along  without  the  men.  Quit 
muddlin’  your  young  brains  with  it  all — now  do, 
darlin’.  You  can  have  your  picl^  and  choose  of  a  hus¬ 
band  anny  day;  and  a  fine  gay  'young  laddybuck  he 
ought  to  be,  too — steady  and  good-lookin’  like  your¬ 
self,  and  with  maybe  no  harm  in  his  bein’  a  bit  of  a 
millionaire’s  son  to  boot.  You  could  do  it — with  the 
wink  of  an  eye,  me  lovey.  Sure!  And  then — holy 
saints,  but  the  giddy  Walnut  Street  weddin’  there’ll 
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good  health.  But  he  did  sigh  like  the  veriest  obso¬ 
lete  Shakespearian  furnace.  “Minnie,”  he  finally 
ventured,  “you  don’t  want  me — to — to  look  at — your 
easel — ” 

She  turned  and  stamped.  “Don’t  you  dare  look  at 
my  easel!  Don’t  dare  go  near  my  easel!  What  did 
you  come  here  for,  Bruno  Wagner?” 

“Why,  to  tell  you  something,  you  know,”  he  re¬ 
minded.  “Something  nice.  You  want  to  hear?” 

“What?”  she  inflexibly  demanded. 

Bruno  shifted  his  big  florid  bulk  from  foot  to  foot, 
clicked  in  his  throat.  “I — er — well,  you  see,”  he 
began.  “I  just  now  came — from  Jordan  Angell’s 
studio — ” 

Eagerly  Minerva  wheeled  at  the  name.  “From 
Jordan  Angell’s,  Bruno?” 

“Goodness  gracious!”  shrilled  Leonie,  racing  be¬ 
hind  a  screen.  “There  goes  the  chocolate!” 

The  chocolate  had  unmistakably  boiled  over;  but 
after  Leonie  had  turned  off  the  valve  under  the 
single  gas  plate,  nobody  paid  any  attention — not  even 
Leonie  herself.  “From  the  Big  Smoke’s,  eh?”  she 
said,  interestedly  returning  to  Bruno  and  Minerva. 

The  young  man  nodded.  He  seemed  intuitively 
to  understand  that  the  Big  Smoke  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  smell  of  burning  chocolate  in  the  air. 


He  wants  to  follow  you  up — keep  track  of  what 
you’re  at.” 

“He  does  not,”  said  Minerva.  “He  is  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  me.” 

“Then  why’s  he  coming?” 

“Because  you  got  him  to— not  for  any  decent  pur¬ 
pose,  but  for  your  own  nasty,  unmanly  ends.  To  have 
him  help  break  down  my  spirit.  To  have  him  scorn 
my  work.”  She  sobbed  once — it  would  have  wrenched 
the  heart  of  a  man  of  obsidian.  “And,  oh,  you  know 
only  too  well — he  ivill  scorn  my  work.” 

Mr.  Wagner,  who  was  not  a  man  of  obsidian, 
gulped  and  nodded.  “All  right,”  he  moodily  agreed. 
“I  admit  it — I  admit  everything.  And  you  bet  I 
don’t  have  to  be  told  how  caddish  it  all  is.  But 
what’s  a  fellow  to  do?  You  won’t  give  in  any 
other  way.” 

Embarrassed — dismayed,  even — by  the  fierceness 
of  the  struggle  she  was  witnessing,  Leonie  softly 
picked  up  the  costumer’s  tin  shield  and  spear  from 
mid  floor  and  disappeared  with  them  behind  one  of 
the  inevitable  screens.  Bruno  and  Minerva,  their  eyes 
glued  to  separate  worn  spots  in  the  old  red  ingrain 
rug,  stood  silent.  Outside  the  light  was  now  fail¬ 
ing  fast.  Abruptly  came  a  third  knock  on  the  loose 
studio  door.  “I’ll  let  him  in,”  muttered  Bruno  spas¬ 
modically.  “Shall  I?” 

Poor  Minerva!  Did  ever 
any  feat  of  the  renowned  Queen 
Hippolyta  ask  a  more  actual 
heroinism?  Somehow,  the 
bronze-haired  girl  managed  it. 
When  Bruno  opened  the  door 
she  was  sitting  very  still  be¬ 
side  Leonie  among  the  chintz 
and  denim  cushions  of  the 
antique  slat  settee. 

The  great  American  figure 
painter  entered  and  peered  un¬ 
certainly  about.  He  was  a 
short  man — almost  little — but 
with  the  body  of  a  gorilla. 
The  chest  sprang  arching  out 
directly  under  his  chin.  He 
had  powerful,  bulging  arms 
and  legs,  the  squat  legs  run¬ 
ning  down  into  beautiful 
womanlike  feet,  encased  in  the 
softest  and  finest  kid.  As 
for  his  hands — nothing,  noth¬ 
ing  could  describe  them. 
Hanging  there  at  the  ends  of 
those  enormous,  overlong  go¬ 
rilla  arms,  they  told  the  whole 
story  of  the  artist  at  a  glance : 
they  were  civilization,  erudi¬ 
tion,  sensibility,  insight,  skill — 
the  hands  of  pure  imaginative 
genius. 

His  face  was  bearded  to  the 
eyes,  which  did  not  tend  to 
lessen  the  general  neolithic-man 
effect.  However,  as  a  detail, 
with  the  hands  and  the  feet, 
against  this  general  neolithic-man  effect  there  could 
probably  be  reckoned  the  large  round  lenses  of  his 
spectacles.  Angell’s  voice — that  name  and  that 
body! — Angell’s  voice,  when  he  spoke,  had  nothing 
of  the  falsetto  smallness  that  might  justly  have 
been  expected  to  go  with  such  a  frame.  Altogether, 
he  was  a  thoroughly  disconcerting,  commanding  fig¬ 
ure — the  great  Jordan  Angell,  in  a  word. 

“Oho,  so  here  you  are,  then?”  he  said  as  Minerva 
came  forward. 

“It  was  awfully  good — of  you — to  remember — ” 
she  fluttered. 

“Remember?”  Angell  peered  through  the  gather¬ 
ing  dusk  at  her,  not  as  one  who  had  ever  seen  her 
before,  but  with  instant  arrested  attention.  “As  if 
anybody  could  forget  hair  like  that!” 

Minerva  brought  up  Leonie.  “This  is  Miss  Bell — 
another  Academy  student — ” 

“Aha!”  Absently  the  chocky  painter  shook  hands 
with  her,  still  looking  at  Minerva.  “I’ve  got  a  queer- 
colored  old  dress  stowed  away  among  the  things 
there  at  my  studio,”  he  suddenly  propounded.  “It 
was  sent  to  me  from  the  Far  East  somewhere — un¬ 
cannily  beautiful — a  kind  of  impossible  green-gold, 
you  know.  And  I  just  lately  happened  to  pick  up 
rather  a  wonder  of  a  gold  screen.”  He  raked  at  his 
dense  black  beard  with  three  of  those  extraordinary 
fingers,  so  living,  so  sensitive,  so  capable.  “But  I 
can’t  seem  to  find  anybody  that’ll  do.” 

“No  model?”  interpreted  Bruno. 

“Nobody!”  Angell  sat  silent  a  second — they  were 
all  sitting  by  this  time — then  fired  point-blank  at 
Minerva.  “But  you,  now — ” 

“By  Jupiter!”  cried  Bruno.  “I  see  it!  You  want 
to  pose  Minnie  in  that  green-gold  dress  against  the 
gold  screen.  I  see  it!” 

“Will  you?”  the  painter  bluntly  put  to  Minerva. 

But  Bruno  had  jumped  up,  jovially  waving  his 
arms.  “Wait,  wait!”  he  commanded  her.  “Don’t 
answer — don’t  commit  yourself.  I’m  a  business  man. 
Leave  everything  to  me.”  ( Continued  on  page  25) 


be,  and  the  grand  new  house  he’ll  be  takin’  you  into, 
and — and  the  big  crowin’  babies  you’ll  be  havin’!” 

Minerva  hectically  struggled  to  an  upright  position 
on  the  settee.  “Yes,”  she  sobbed,  “that’s  it!  There 
you  are!  That’s  always  the  way  with  us  wretched 
women.  When  we  find  we  can  do  nothing  else,  then 
— a  husband,  and  the  grand  new  house  he’ll  be  taking 
us  into,  and  the  big  crowin’  babies  we’ll  be  having!” 
She  caught  her  breath.  “Do  you  understand,  Katie 
O’Dea,  that  I  don’t  want  any  husband — don’t  want 
to  be  taken  into  any  grand  new  harem  of  a  house — 
don’t  want  any  big  crowing  babies?  I  want  to  live 
my  own  life.  I  want  to  be  an  artist,  a  painter.  I 
want  to  work — to  be  glad  and  independent  and  free 
— to  have  some  scrap  of  human  individuality,  even  if 
I  am  a  woman!” 

Bright-eyed,  tumultuously  throbbing,  she  appealed 
to  Katie’s  160-odd  pounds  of  vivid  Celtic  femininity. 
But  it  was  only  to  be  chilled  by  the  blankness  of  the 
surface  she  met. 

Leonie,  at  that  moment,  with  no  thought  of  mili¬ 
tary  tact,  created  a  welcome  diversion.  Charging 
round  a  corner  of  the  screen,  she  came,  buttoning  at 
the  throat  of  her  striped  silk  blouse  and  dabbing  at 
her  hair  as  she  ran.  At  sight  of  her  crushed  and 
tear-stained  friend  she  stopped  short.  “Why,  Minerva 
Prettiman!”  she  compassion¬ 
ated.  “You  poor  skirt!  I  be¬ 
lieve  you’re  in  love.”  She 
hesitated  one  second.  “And 
it’s  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen  to  you,  too.” 

Minerva  hastily  dried  her 
eyes,  pulled  herself  together : 
retreating  into  the  kitchen 
section  of  the  room,  she  be¬ 
gan  at  once  to  make  the 
chocolate.  From  that  safe 
distance,  and  with  Leonie 
helpfully  chiming  in,  she  in 
a  blurred  voice  explained  to 
Katie  what  was  needful  in 
the  way  of  a  model  story,  in 
the  event  of  awkward  ques¬ 
tions.  Katie  subscribed  to 
everything  in  the  plot  with 
broad  grins. 

The  good  janitress  loathed 
chocolate,  however,  and  could 
not  be  got  to  stay  for  a  cup. 

She  left  as  Bruno’s  artificially 
blithe  whistle  of  “Non  e  ver” 
could  be  heard  penetrating  up 
the  narrow  stair  slit. 

“Do  you  call  this  half  an 
hour?”  —  so  Minerva  frostily 
met  the  intruder. 

The  young  man  stared  long, 
hard,  earnestly,  at  her.  He 
was  some  twenty-six  or  twenty- 
seven  years  old,  and  distinctly 
already  a  respectable  person  in 
the  world.  Solidity,  shrewd¬ 
ness,  good  humor— these  bour¬ 
geois  virtues  were  perhaps  the  outstanding  points 
in  his  character,  as  you  examined.  But  never  think 
that  smug  trinity  exhausted  Mr.  Bruno  Wagner. 
With  all  his  gay  surface  quality,  Mr.  Bruno  Wag¬ 
ner  had,  in  fact,  a  rather  subtle  and  deep-leaven¬ 
ing  mind  or  spirit  or  whatever  you  like  to  name  it. 
He  belonged,  for  one  thing,  to  the  business  side  of 
art,  and  that  is  always  a  difficult  and  subtilizing 
department  of  work.  However,  all  departments  of 
work  are  mere  nets  for  what  fish  you  choose  to  bring 
to  them.  To  his  net  Bruno  brought  several  curious 
remote  varieties  that,  with  his  hearty  round  face 
and  wide-open  blue  eyes,  you  might  not  instantly 
have  suspected. 

“I  ask  you,  do  you  call  this  half  an  hour?”  Minerva 
resentfully  repeated. 

He  held  on  to  her  hand  till  she  by  main  force 
dragged  it  away  from  him — he  made  not  the  faintest 
shadow  of  a  pretense  of  hiding  his  feeling  for  her. 
“You’ve  been  crying,”  he  said  with  some  wonder. 

She  retorted :  “I  haven’t,”  and  walked  away. 

“Then  you’ve  been  laughing  most  mighty  good  and 
proper.  There’s  still  one  darling  little  tear  caught  in 
the  long  upper  lashes  of  your  right  eye.” 

With  her  back  to  him,  Minerva  mopped  violently 
at  the  eye.  “Well,  then,”  she  snapped,  “I’ve  been 
laughing.” 

“What’s  the  joke?”  he  suggested.  “Why  not  let  me 
in  on  it?” 

“My  picture’s  the  joke!”  bitterly  flared  the  girl. 
“I  guess  you  don’t  want  to  be  let  in  on  that!” 

Bruno  went  on  to  shake  hands  with  Leonie.  “Yes, 
just  got  here,”  easily  announced  the  soft  ex-model. 
“I  didn’t  know  you  were  expected.” 

“Oh,  I’m  never  expected,”  Bruno  observed.  “But 
I  drop  in  from  time  to  time,  anyway — on  my  own 
account.” 

“About  twice  a  day!” — this  last,  over  her  shoulder, 
from  Minerva. 

oung  man  sighed.  He  was  extremely  modern, 
ell-dressed,  competent,  obviously  in  ruddy 


“Jordan  Angell!”  passionately  whispered  Minerva. 
“If  nobody  else  in  the  world  liked  my  work,  and  he 
did,  I’d  be  perfectly  satisfied.” 

“If  Jordan  Angell  liked  your  work,”  Bruno  com¬ 
mented,  “other  people  soon  would.” 

“Oh,  I  envy  you  your  knowing  him!”  the  bronze¬ 
haired  girl  cried.  “Even  if  you  only  do  go  to  see 
him  on  business.” 

“Well,  somebody  has  to  sell  his  pictures,”  philo¬ 
sophically  rejoined  Bruno.  “Such  a  man  can’t  go 
about  peddling  his  things  himself,  can  he?  But,  by 
the  bye,  what’s  that  about  your  not  knowing  him?” 

“What  about  it?  Of  course  I  don’t  know  him. 
Once,  when  Lanker  was  sick,  as  a  very,  very  special 
favor  to  somebody  or  other,  he  came  down  to  the 
Academy  and  gave  us  about  three  criticisms.  Were 
you  in  the  class  then,  Leonie?” 

“Sure,  I  was  in  the  class,”  ruffled  Leonie. 

“Know?”  Minerva  went  on  to  Bruno.  “Jordan 
Angell  wouldn’t  know  me  from  Adam.” 

“Must  be  some  mistake  somewhere,”  declared  the 
stalwart  art  shopman.  “He  just  now  told  me  he 
might  climb  up  to  see  you  for  about  ten  minutes 
this  afternoon.” 

“Say!”  murmured  Leonie,  awed. 

MINERVA  stared  aghast.  Then  she  waked  to 
herself.  “Bruno  Wagner !  Jordan  Angell  doesn’t 
even  know  my  name!  He  doesn’t  know  where  I  live! 
How  can  he  be  coming  here  to  see  me  this  afternoon?” 

“I’m  only  passing  on  to  you  what  he  told  me,” 
Bruno  impersonally  related.  He  glanced  at  the  dial 
of  his  watch.  “He  ought  to  be  strolling  along  any 
minute  now.” 

“Oh,  Bruno!”  cried  the  girl.  “You’re  a  dear  to 
bring  him.”  The  next  instant  her  tone  had  abso¬ 
lutely  reversed.  “Bruno  Wagner!” 

“Well?”  he  inquired. 

Stonily  she  fixed  him.  “Why  is  Jordan  Angell 
coming  here?” 

“Why?  Because  he’s  interested  in  you,  of  course. 


“I’ll  be  very  glad  to  pose  for  you 

—  without  anything  else  —  ”  said 

Minerva.  “An  eye 

for  an  eye,  ”  quoted 

the  painter,  “a  tooth 

for  a  tooth’’ 
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Vladimir  Valenski,  Russia. 

T  IS  the  fashion  of  war  correspond¬ 
ents  in  this  war  to  bemoan  their  fate 
and  to  abuse  the  respective  govern¬ 
ments  to  which  they  are  attached  or 
trying  to  be  attached  for  lack  of  perspicacity  in  with¬ 
holding  them  from  the  firing  line.  For  some  weeks 
now  there  have  been  eleven  of  us  received  as  accred¬ 
ited  correspondents  by  the  Russian  General  Staff,  and 
during  this  period  w,e  have  been  personally  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  tour  through  Galicia  and  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  observe  what  has  been  done  there  by 
the  Russian  army.  We  were  given  two  special  cars 
and  placed  in  the  charge  of  Colonel  As- 
sonovitch,  who  for  two  weeks  has  been 
our  guide  and  superintendent.  The  cable 
and  quick  news  end  of  the  war- 
correspondence  game  is  certainly  a 
thing  of  the  past,  but  we  at  least  have 
been  given  a  fair  opportunity  to  study 
the  war  a  few  weeks  after  it  has 
passed.  The  Russians  are  engaged  in  a 
life-and-death  struggle,  and  it  is  their 
point  of  view  that  the  possible  value 
of  such  publicity  as  cable  news  from 
the  front  sent  by  journalists  ahead  of 
the  official  reports  is  far  less  than  the 
chance  of  injury  to  the  cause  that  may 
result  from  information  obtained  by 
some  overzealous  correspondent  get¬ 
ting  out  news  that  may  be  of  value 
to  the  enemy.  This  they  have  planned 
to  avoid,  and  I  think  they  have  done 
it  very  effectively.  As  far  as  the  Galician  theatre 
of  war  is  concerned,  a  journalist  has  as  much 
chance  there  without  a  permit  as  has  the  prover¬ 
bial  camel  in  passing  through  the  eye  of  the  biblical 
needle.  Personally  I  think  that  the  Government  has 
made  an  extraordinary  effort  in  our  behalf.  At  a  time 
when  transports  and  locomotives  are  worth  almost  their 
weight  in  gold  we  have  been  traveling  in  special 
trains  and  with  our  own  cars  through  country  only 
a  few  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  actual  fighting.  That 
our  trip  has  been  unspectacular  is  certainly  true,  but 
that  it  has  been  extremely  interesting  is  also  beyond 
dispute.  We  are  the  first  foreign  observers  to  be 
officially  admitted  within  the  zone  of  this  particular 
country  since  the  Russian  operations  began,  and  we 
have  traveled  up  and  down  and  across  the  theatre  of 
the  Galician  campaign,  and  can,  I  think,  give  fairly 
accurate  evidence  as  to  the  behavior  of  the  Russian 
troops  in  that  territory. 

In  writing  of  such  a  trip  one  must  invariably  be 
under  suspicion  of  the  reader  of  being  influenced  in 
favor  of  the  side  that  is  entertaining  one  and  ob¬ 
viously  trying  to  show  its  best  side.  Under  these 
conditions  it  is  true  that  even  the  most  conscientious 
and  fair-minded  correspondent  finds  it  difficult  to 
keep  his  perspective  absolutely  free  from  the  subtle 
influence  which  cordial  and  friendly  relations  with 
his  hosts  are  apt,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  color  his 
writings. 

On  such  a  trip  as  we  have  made  the  evidence 
falls  into  two  classes,  namely,  what  we  have  actually 
seen  and  what  we  have  been  told  by  our  guides, 
officials,  and  by  the  inhabitants.  The  former  may  be 
taken  as  absolutely  true,  while  the  latter  may  be 
discounted  by  the  reader.  The  writer  is  a  believer 
in  the  future  of  Russia  and  the  Russians,  but,  in 
spite  of  this  fact,  has  tried  to  preserve  fairness  of 
mind  in  dealing  with  the  material  that  has  come  to 
his  notice.  He  believes  that  the  country  through 
which  he  has  traveled  is  a  fair  and  typical  section 
of  the  theatre  of  war  in  Galicia  and  that  his  ob¬ 
servations  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  invaders  will 
prove  approximately  correct. 

The  first  important  place  to  which  we  were  taken 
was  the  city  of  Lemberg  itself,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  up-to-date  places  in 
eastern  Europe.  The  Russians  occupied  the  city, 
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previously  the  headquarters  of  the  Austrians,  after 
a  pitched  battle  almost  at  its  gates  which  lasted  for 
more  than  two  weeks.  We  are  not  allowed  to  men¬ 
tion  their  losses,  but  that  they  were  extremely  heavy 
is  generally  admitted.  The  Austrians  with  wisdom 
made  no  defense  of  the  city  itself  and  withdrew 
through  and  around  it  and  permitted  the  Russians  to 
occupy  it  in  perfect  tranquillity.  In  the  whole  town 
there  is  not  the  slightest  sign  of  violence  of  any  sort 
whatever,  and,  though  it  is  crowded  with  the  invad¬ 
ing  soldiery,  there  is  neither  disorder  nor  confusion 
of  any  sort.  On  every  hand  one  sees  the  Russian 
soldiers  of  every  branch  of  the  service  fraterniz¬ 
ing  and  meeting  cheerfully  and  cordially  with  the 
population  of  the  place.  The  streets,  restaurants, 
hotels,  and  cafes  are  packed  with  officers.  In  the 
week  that  I  was  there  I  never  saw  either  officer  or 
soldier  behave  with  discourtesy  or  arrogance  toward 
a  single  individual.  There  is  none  of  the  swagger 
and  insolence  that  one  sees  in  the  officers  of  the 
German  army.  If  a  soldier  of  any  rank  jostles  even 
a  simple  inhabitant  of  the  town,  you  notice  him 
salute  and  apologize.  Not  a  single  drunken  man  did 
I  see  on  the  entire  Galician  tour.  The  new  governor 
of  Galicia,  Count  George  Bobrinsky,  whom  we  met 
and  talked  with,  has  the  earmarks  of  a  progressive 
and  liberal,  and  it  is  certain  that  Russia  has  started 
her  government  here  with  the  intention  of  giving  a 
modern  administration;  whether  this  policy  will  con¬ 


tinue  after  the  war  or  not  is  a  matter 
of  speculation.  The  new  governor  has 
imposed  no  stringent  rules  or  regula¬ 
tions  on  the  conquered  province,  and 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  those  who  do  not 
play  politics  will  have  no  trouble  at  all.  To  mix  in 
the  political  life  of  Russia  is  now  and  probably  will  be 
for  some  time  to  come  beyond  the  pale,  and  I  dare 
say  the  victims  of  that  desire  will  fare  much  as  they 
always  have.  The  city  is  supposed  to  be  closed  at 
10  p.  m.,  at  which  hour  the  streets  are  deserted.  As 
far  as  I  could  learn,  this  is  about  the  only  social 
restriction  that  is  now  in  force  in  Lemberg.  Here 
one  finds  a  great  many  Jews,  and  in 
Petrograd  and  elsewhere  we  heard 
rumors  of  excesses  against  them  by 
the  soldiery.  I  talked  with  many  per¬ 
sons  in  Lemberg,  most  of  them  anti- 
Russians,  and  the  worst  statement 
that  I  heard  was  that  there  have  been 
forty-one  killed  since  the  city  was  oc¬ 
cupied.  These  are  said  to  have  been 
reprisals  due  to  their  having  fired  on 
passing  soldiery.  That  they  have  done 
so  repeatedly  is  undoubtedly  true,  for 
one  soldier  was  so  killed  while  I  was 
in  Lemberg,  while  an  English  doctor 
in  charge  of  a  Russian  hospital  told 
me  that  shots  were  fired  from  houses 
almost  every  night  and  that  one  of  his 
own  nurses  had  narrowly  escaped 
being  struck  by  a  bullet  that  whizzed 
past  her  in  the  street.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  the  wholesale  vengeance  taken  on  Louvain 
and  other  cities  in  the  west  on  similar  charges,  the 
record  of  forty-two  cases  (and  this  is  the  estimate 
of  the  anti-Russians)  for  a  period  of  more  than  a 
month  is  certainly  not  discreditable  to  the  invaders. 
One  sign  of  tolerance  which  strikes  one  is  the  large 
number  of  Austrian  policemen  in  their  old  uni¬ 
forms,  plus  a  Russian  badge  on  their  arms,  that  are 
maintaining  civil  order  in  the  streets.  When  the 
Austrians  departed  they  left  many  of  their  wounded 
in  their  hospitals.  These  were  taken  over  by  the 
Russians,  and  now  one  sees  the  Austrian  surgeons 
and  nurses  working  side  by  side  with  their  captors, 
and,  we  are  told,  receiving  the  same  pay  as  their 
Russian  associates  of  similar  rank.  The  streets  are 
filled  with  captured  Austrian  Red  Cross  attendants, 
who  walk  about  among  the  Russian  soldiers  in  their 
blue  Austrian  uniforms  absolutely  without  molesta¬ 
tion.  So  much  for  the  situation  in  Lemberg  itself. 

Leaving  this  central  city  of  Galicia,  we  traveled  by 
special  train  down  the  valley  of  the  Dniester  to 
Halicz,  the  point  that  formed  the  extreme  Russian 
left  during  the  battle  that  extended  to  Krasne  and 
was  followed  by  the  capture  of  Lemberg.  At  this 
quaint  little  village,  which  is  about  as  far  off  the 
map  of  the  Europe  foreigners  knew  as  any  place  one 
could  locate,  was  a  fine  steel  bridge  which  the  Aus¬ 
trians  blew  up  in  their  hurried  flight  to  the  north 
and  west.  After  their  heels  came  the  Russians  with 
their  pontoon  bridges.  In  the  vanguard  came  three 
divisions  of  Cossack  cavalry,  and  behind  them  divi¬ 
sions  and  divisions  of  the  Russian  infantry  itself. 

Here  was  a  town  filled  with  Jews  and  first  trav¬ 
ersed  by  Cossacks  immediately  after  having  fought 
an  action  of  many  days’  duration.  This  place,  one 
would  have  imagined,  would,  if  anywhere,  show  signs 
of  excesses.  What  we  saw  was  this :  A  small  group  of 
buildings  near  the  station  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the 
ruined  bridge.  Both  of  these  acts,  we  were  told,  were 
done  by  the  retiring  Austrians.  Perhaps  they  did  them 
and  perhaps  the  Cossacks  did  them;  in  any  event,  it 
matters  little,  for  nothing  else  was  touched.  In  every 
field  were  cows,  in  every  back  yard  pigs,  chickens,  and 
innumerable  geese,  while  the  fields  on  both  sides  of  the 
road  traversed  by  the  cavalry  were  dotted  with  the 
stacks  of  the  harvest  not  yet  taken  in,  but  everywhere 
untouched.  In  the  journey  from  Lemberg  to  Halicz 

C  Concluded  on  page  21) 
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MAIL  day  is  ever  a  day  of  supreme  interest  for 
the  young  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  for  the 
middle-aged,  too.  Sanders  hated  mail  days  because 
the  bulk  of  his  correspondence  had  to  do  with  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  Government  never  sat  down  with  a 
pen  in  its  hands  to  wish  Sanders  many  happy  re¬ 
turns  of  the  day  or  to  tell  him  scandalous  stories 
about  mutual  friends. 

Rather  the  Government  (by  inference)  tells  him 
scandalous  stories  about  himself — of  work  not  com¬ 
pleted  to  the  satisfaction  of  Downing  Street,  a  thor¬ 
oughfare  given  to  expecting  miracles. 

Hamilton  had  a  sister  who  wrote  wittily  and 
charmingly  every  week,  and  there  was  another  girl. 
Still  two  letters  and  a  bright  pink  newspaper  or  two 
made  a  modest  post  bag  by  the  side  of  Lieutenant 
Tibbetts’s  mail. 

There  came  to  Bones  every  mail  day  a  thick  wad 
of  letters  and  parcels  innumerable,  and  he  could  sit 
at  the  big  table  for  hours  on  end,  whistling  a  little 
out  of  tune,  mumbling  incoherently.  He  had  a  trick 
of  commenting  upon  his  letters  aloud  which  was 
very  disconcerting  for  Hamilton.  Bones  wouldn’t 
open  a  letter  and  get  halfway  through  it  before  he 
began  his  commenting. 

“  .  .  .  Poor  soul  .  .  .  dear,  dear  .  .  .  what  a  silly  old 
ass  .  .  .  ah,  would  you  .  .  .  don’t  do  it,  Billy  .  .  .” 

To  Hamilton’s  eyes  the  bulk  of  correspondence 
rather  increased  than  diminished. 

“You  must  owe  a  lot  of  money,”  he  said  one  day. 
“Eh!” 

“All  these  .  .  .!”  Hamilton  opened  his  hand  to  a 
floor  littered  with  discarded  envelopes.  “I  suppose 
they  represent  demands — ” 

“Dear  lad,”  said  Bones  brightly,  “they  represent 
popularity — I’m  immensely  popular,  sir.”  He  gulped 
a  little  as  he  fished  out  two  dainty  envelopes  from 
the  pile  before  him.  “You  may  not  have  experienced 
the  sensation,  but  I  assure  you,  sir,  it’s  pleasing;  it’s 
doocidly  pleasing!” 

“Complacent  ass,”  said  Hamilton,  and  returned  to 
his  own  correspondence. 

Systematically  Bones  went  through  his  letters, 
now  and  again  consulting  a  neat  little  morocco- 
covered  notebook. 

(It  would  appear  he  kept  a  very  careful  record 
of  every  letter  he  wrote  home:  its  contents,  the  date 
of  its  dispatch,  and  the  reply  thereto.) 

He  had  reduced  letter  writing  to  a  passion,  spent 
most  of  his  evenings  writing  long  epistles  to  his 
friends — mostly  ladies  of  a  tender  age — and  had, 
incidentally,  acquired  a  reputation  in  the  old  country 
for  his  brilliant  powers  of  narrative. 

This  Hamilton  discovered  quite  by  accident.  It 
would  appear  that  Hamilton’s  sister  had  been  on 
a  visit — was,  in  fact,  on  the  visit  when  she  wrote 
one  letter  which  so  opened  Hamilton’s  eyes — and 
mentioned  that  she  was  staying  with  some  great 
friends  of  Bones.  She  did  not,  of  course,  call  him 
“Bones,”  but  “Mr.  Tibbetts.” 

“I  should  awfully  like  to  meet  him,”  she  wrote; 
“he  must  be  a  very  interesting  man.  Aggie  Vernon 
had  a  letter  from  him  yesterday,  wherein  he  de¬ 
scribed  his  awful  experience  lion  hunting. 

“To  be  chased  by  a  lion  and  caught  and  then  car¬ 
ried  to  the  beast’s  lair  must  have  been  awful! 

“Mr.  Tibbetts  is  very  modest  about  it  in  his  let¬ 
ter,  and  beyond  telling  Aggie  that  he  escaped  by 
sticking  his  finger  in  the  lion’s  eye,  he  says  little 
of  his  subsequent  adventure.  By  the  way,  Pat, 
Aggie  tells  me  that  you  had  a  bad  bout  of  fever 
and  that  Mr.  Tibbetts  carried  you  for  some  miles 
to  the  nearest  doctor.  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  keep 
these  things  so  secret;  it  worries  me  dreadfully 
unless  you  tell  me — even  the  worst  about  yourself. 
I  hope  your  interesting  friend  returned  safely 
from  his  dangerous  expedition  into  the  interior — 
he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  when  his  let¬ 
ter  was  dispatched,  and  was  quite  gloomy  about 
his  prospects  .  .  .” 

HAMILTON  read  this  epistle  over  and  over  again, 
then  he  sent  for  Bones. 

That  gentleman  came  most  cheerfully  full  of  fine 
animal  spirits. 

“Just  had  a  letter  about  you,  Bones,”  said  Ham¬ 
ilton  carelessly. 

“About  me,  sir?”  said  Bones.  “From  the  War 
T’m  not  being  decorated  or  anything?”  he 
i  ously. 


“No — nothing  so  tragic:  it  was  a  letter  from  my 
sister,  who  is  staying  with  the  Vernons.” 

“Oh!”  said  Bones,  growing  suddenly  red. 

“What  a  modest  devil  you  are,”  said  the  admiring 
Hamilton,  “having  a  lion  hunt  all  to  yourself  and 
not  saying  a  word  about  it  to  anybody.” 

Bones  made  curious  apologetic  noises. 

“I  didn’t  know  there  were  any  lions  in  the  coun¬ 
try,”  pursued  Hamilton  remorselessly.  “Liars,  yes! 
But  lions — no!  I  suppose  you  brought  them  with 
you — and  I  suppose  you  know  also,  Bones,  that  it  is 
considered,  in  lion-hunting  circles,  awfully  rude  to 
stick  your  finger  into  a  lion’s  eye?  It’s  bad  sports¬ 
manship,  to  say  the  least,  and  frightfully  painful 
for  the  lion.” 

Bones  was  making  distressful  grimaces. 

“How  would  you  like  a  lion  to  stick  his  finger  in 
your  eye?”  asked  Hamilton.  “And  by  the  way, 
Bones,  I  have  to  thank  you.” 

HE  ROSE  solemnly,  took  the  hand  of  his  reluctant 
and  embarrassed  second,  and  wrung. 

“Thank  you,”  said  Hamilton  in  a  broken  voice, 
“for  saving  my  life.” 

“Oh,  I  say,  sir,”  began  Bones  feebly. 

“To  carry  a  man  eighty  miles  on  your  back  is 
no  mean  accomplishment,  Bones,  especially  when 
I  was  unconscious.” 

“I  don’t  say  you  were  unconscious,  sir;  in  fact, 
sir — ”  floundered  Lieutenant  Tibbetts,  as  red  as  a 
peony. 

“And  yet  I  was  unconscious,”  insisted  Hamilton 
firmly,  “I  am  still  unconscious;  even  to  this  day 
I  have  no  recollection  of  your  heroic  effort.  Bones, 
I  thank  you.” 

“Well,  sir,”  said  Bones,  “to  make  a  clean  breast 
of  the  whole  affair — ” 

“And  this  dangerous  expedition  of  yours,  Bones, 
an  expedition  from  which  you  might  never  return — 
that,”  said  Hamilton  in  a  hushed  voice,  “is  the  best 
story  I  have  heard  for  years.” 

“Sir,”  said  Bones,  speaking  under  the  stress  of 
considerable  emotion,  “I  am  clean  bowled,  sir;  the 
light-hearted  fairy  stories  which  I  wrote  to  cheer, 
so  to  speak,  the  sick  bed  of  an  innocent  child,  sir, 
they  have  recoiled  upon  my  own  head.  Receive  mea 
culpa,  and  all  those  jolly  old  expressions  that  you’ll 
find  in  the  back  pages  of  the  dictionary.” 

“Oh,  Bones,  Bones!”  chuckled  Hamilton. 

“You  mustn’t  think  I’m  a  perfect  liar,  sir,”  began 
Bones  earnestly. 

“I  don’t  think  you’re  a  perfect  liar,”  answered 
Hamilton;  “I  think  you’re  the  most  inefficient  liar 
I’ve  ever  met.” 

“Not  even  a  liar;  I’m  a  romanticist,  sir.”  Bones 
stiffened  with  dignity  and  saluted,  but  whether  he 
was  saluting  Hamilton  or  the  spirit  of  Romance, 
or  in  sheer  admiration  was  saluting  himself,  Ham¬ 
ilton  did  not  know. 

“The  fact  is,  sir,”  said  Bones  confidentially,  “I’m 
writing  a  book!” 

He  stepped  back  as  though  to  better  observe  the 
effect  of  his  words. 

“What  about?”  asked  Hamilton  curiously. 

“About  things  I’ve  seen  and  things  I  know,”  said 
Bones  in  his  most  impressive  manner. 

“Oh,  I  see,”  said  Hamilton,  “one  of  those  waist¬ 
coat  pocketbooks.” 

Bones  swallowed  the  insult  with  a  gulp. 

“I’ve  been  asked  to  write  a  book,”  he  said,  “my 
adventures  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  of  course  they 
needn’t  have  happened  really.” 

“In  that  case,  Bones,  I’m  with  you,”  said  Hamil¬ 
ton.  “If  you’re  going  to  write  a  book  about  things 
that  haven’t  happened  to  you,  there’s  no  limit  to 
its  size.” 

“You’re  being  a  jolly  cruel  old  officer,  sir,”  said 
Bones,  pained  by  the  cold  cynicism  of  his  chief.  “But 
I’m  very  serious,  sir;  this  country  is  full  of  material, 
and  everybody  says  I  ought  to  write  a  book  about 
it — why,  dash  it,  sir,  I’ve  been  here  nearly  two 
months!” 

“It  seems  a  year,”  said  Hamilton. 

Bones  was  perfectly  serious,  as  he  had  said.  He 
did  intend  preparing  a  book  for  publication,  had 
dreams  of  a  great  literary  career  and  an  ultimate 
membership  of  the  Athenaeum  Club  belike.  It  had 
come  upon  him  like  a  revelation  that  such  a  career 
called  him. 

The  week  after  he  had  definitely  made  up  his 


mind  to  utilize  his  gifts  in  this  direction  his  out¬ 
going  mail  was  heavier  than  ever.  For  to  three 
and  twenty  English  and  American  publishers,  whose 
names  he  culled  from  a  handy  work  of  refer¬ 
ence  he  advanced  a  businesslike  offer  to  prepare 
for  the  press  a  volume  “of  316  pages,  printed  in 
type  about  the  same  size  as  inclosed,”  a  volume 
to  be  entitled: 

MY  WILD  LIFE  AMONGST  CANNIBALS 


By  Augustus,  Lieutenant  of  Haussas,  Tibbetts. 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
Member  of  the  Ethnological  Society  and 
Junior  Army  Service  Club. 

Bones  had  none  of  these  qualifications,  save  the 
latter,  but,  as  he  told  himself,  he’d  jolly  soon  be  made 
a  member  if  his  book  was  a  howling  success. 

No  sooner  had  his  letters  been  posted  than  he 
changed  his  mind  and  he  addressed  three  and  twenty 
more  letters  to  the  publishers,  altering  the  title  to: 

THE  TYRANNY  OF  THE  WILDS 

Being  some  observations  on  the  habits  &  customs 
of  savage  peoples 


By  Augustus  Tibbetts  (Lt.) 


With  a  foreword 
By  Captain  Patrick  Hamilton 

“You  wouldn’t  mind  writing  a  foreword,  dear  old 
fellow?”  he  asked. 

“Charmed,”  said  Hamilton.  “Have  you  a  particu¬ 
lar  preference  for  any  form?” 

“Just  please  yourself,  sir,”  said  a  delighted  Bones, 
so  Hamilton  covered  two  sheets  of  foolscap  with  an 
appreciation  which  began: 

“The  audacity  of  the  author  of  this  singularly  un¬ 
informed  work  is  to  be  admired  without  necessarily 
being  imitated.  Two  months’  residence  in  a  land 
which  offered  many  opportunities  for  acquiring  in¬ 
accurate  data  has  resulted  in  a  work  which  must 
stand  for  all  time  as  a  monument  of  murderous 
effort,  etc.” 

Bones  read  the  appreciation  very  carefully. 

“Dear  old  sport,”  he  said,  a  little  troubled  as 
he  reached  the  end,  “this  is  almost  uncomplimen¬ 
tary.” 

You  couldn’t  depress  Bones  or  turn  him  from  his 
set  purpose.  He  scribed  away,  occupying  his  leisure 
moments  with  his  great  work.  His  normal  corre¬ 
spondence  suffered  cruelly,  but  Bones  was  relentless. 
Hamilton  sent  him  north  to  collect  the  hut  tax,  and 
at  first  Bones  resented  this  order,  believing  that  it 
was  specially  designed  to  hamper  him. 

“Of  course,  sir,”  he  said,  “I’ll  obey  you  if  you 
order  me  in  accordance  with  regulations  and  all  that 
sort  of  rot,  but,  believe  me,  sir,  you’re  doing  an 
injury  to  literature.  Unborn  generations,  sir,  will 
demand  an  explanation.” 

“Get  out!”  said  Hamilton  crossly. 

Bones  found  his  trip  a  blessing  that  had  been  well 
disguised.  There  were  many  points  of  interest  on 
which  he  required  first-hand  information.  He  car¬ 
ried  with  him  to  the  Zaire  large  exercise  books,  on 
which  he  had  pasted  such  pregnant  labels  as  “Native 
Customs,”  “Dances,”  “Ju-ju’s,”  “Ancient  Legends,” 
“Folklore,”  etc.  They  were  mostly  blank,  and  repre¬ 
sented  projected  chapters  of  his  great  work. 

ALL  MIGHT  have  been  well  with  Bones.  More  vir- 
•gin  pages  might 'easily  have  been  covered  with  his 
sprawling  writing,  and  the  book  itself,  converted 
into  honest  print,  have  found  its  way  in  the  course 
of  time  into  the  tuppeny  boxes  of  the  Farringdon 
book  mart,  sharing  its  soiled  magnificence  with  the 
work  of  the  best  of  us. 

But  on  his  way  Bones  had  a  brilliant  inspiration. 
There  was  a  chapter  he  had  not  thought  of,  a  chap¬ 
ter  heading  which  had  not  been  borne  to  his  mind 
until  that  flashing  moment  of  genius. 

Upon  yet  another  exercise  book  he  pasted  the 
label  of  a  chapter  which  was  to  eclipse  all  others 
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speak  of  women,  for  I  make  a  book  that  all  white 
lords  will  read.” 

“Therefore  have  I  come,”  she  said;  “now  listen,  oh, 
my  lord,  while  I  tell  you  of  women  and  of  all  they 
think,  of  their  love  for  men  and  of  the  strange  way 
they  show  it.  Also  of  children — ” 

“Look  here,”  said  Bones  loudly,  “I  don’t  want  any 
— any— private  information,  my  child.” 

Then,  realizing  from  her  frown  that  she  did  not 
understand  him,  he  returned  to  Bomongo. 

“Lord,  I  will  say  what  is  to  be  said,”  she  remarked 
meekly,  “for  you  have  a.  gentle  face,  and  I  see  that 
your  heart  is  very  pure.” 

Then  she  began,  and  Bones  listened  with  open 
mouth — later  he  was  to  feel  his  hair  rise  and  was  to 
utter  gurgling  protests,  for  she  spoke  with  primi¬ 
tive  simplicity  about  things  that  are  never  spoken 
about  at  all.  He  tried  to  check  her,  but  she  was  not 
to  be  checked. 

“Goodness  gracious!  heavens!!”  gasped  Bones. 

SHE  told  him  of  what  women  think  of  men  and  of 
what  men  think  women  think  of  them,  and  there 
was  a  remarkable  discrepancy  if  she  spoke  the  truth. 
He  asked  her  if  she  was  married. 

“Lord,”  she  said  at  last,  eying  him  thoughtfully, 
“it  is  written  that  I  shall  marry  one  who  is  greater 
than  chiefs.” 

“I’ll  bet  you  will,  too,”  thought  Bones,  sweating. 


not  so  tightly  that  it  hampered  her  swaying,  lazy 
walk.  She  stood  before  a  disconcerted  Bones,  one 
small  hand  resting  on  her  hip,  her  chin,  as  usual, 
tilted  down  at  him  from  under  lashes  uncommonly 
long  for  a  native. 

Also,  this  Bones  saw,  she  was  gifted  with  more 
delicate  features  than  the  native  woman  can  boast 
as  a  rule.  The  nose  was  straight  and  narrow,  the 
lips  full,  yet  not  of  the  negroid  type.  She  was,  in 
fact,  a  pure  Ochori  woman,  and  the  Ochori  are  re¬ 
lated  dimly  to  the  Arabi  tribes. 

“Lord,  Bosambo  the  King  has  sent  me  to  speak 
about  women,”  she  said  simply. 

“Doocidly  awkward,”  said  Bones  to  himself,  and 
blushed. 

“Oh,  D’riti,”  he  stammered,  “it  is  true  I  wish  to 


So  they  married  D’riti  to  a  chief’s  son,  who  heat  her 
till  one  day  she  broke  his  thick  head  with  an  iron  pot,  whereupon  he 
sent  her  back  to  her  father,  demanding  the  return  of  his  dowry  and  the  value  of  his  pot 


in  interest.  Behold,  then,  this  enticing  announcement 
boldly  printed  and  ruled  about  with  double  lines: 


THE  SOUL  OF  THE  NATIVE  WOMAN 


It  was  a  fine  chapter  title.  It  was  sonorous,  it 
had  dignity,  it  was  full  of  possibilities.  “The  Soul 
of  the  Native  Woman,”  repeated  Bones  in  an  ecstasy 
of  self-admiration,  and,  having  chosen  his  subject, 
he  proceeded  to  find  out  something  about  it. 

Now,  about  this  time  Bosambo  of  the  Ochori 
might,  had  he  wished  and  had  he  the  literary  qual¬ 
ity,  have  written  many  books  about  women  if  for 
no  nother  reason  than  because  of  a  certain  girl 
named  D’riti. 

She  was  a  woman  of  fifteen,  grown  to  a  splen¬ 
did  figure,  with  a  proud  head 
and  a  chin  that  tilted  in  con¬ 
tempt,  for  she  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Bosambo’s  chief  counselor, 
granddaughter  of  an  Ochori  king, 
and  ambitious  to  be  wife  of  Bo¬ 
sambo  himself. 

“This  is  a  mad  thing,”  said  Bo¬ 
sambo  when  her  father  offered  the 
suggestion,  “for,  as  you  know, 

T’meli,  I  have  one  wife,  who  is  a 
thousand  wives  to  me.” 

“Lord,  I  will  be  ten  thousand,” 
said  D’riti,  present  at  the  inter¬ 
view  and  bold;  “also,  lord,  it  was 
predicted  at  my  birth  that  I  should 
marry  a  king  and  one  greater 
than  a  king.” 

“That  is  me,”  said  Bosambo, 
who  was  without  modesty,  “yet  it 
cannot  be.” 

So  they  married  D’riti  to  a 
chief’s  son,  who  beat  her  till  one 
day  she  broke  his  thick  head  with 
an  iron  pot,  whereupon  he  sent 
her  back  to  her  father,  demanding 
the  return  of  his  dowry  and  the 
value  of  his  pot. 


SHE  had  her  following,  for  she 
wa§  a  dancer  of  fame  and  could 
twist  her  lithe  body  into  enticing 
shapes.  She  might  have  married 
again,  but  she  was  so  scornful  of 
common  men  that  none  dare  ask 
for  her.  Also,  the  incident  of  the 
iron  pot  was  net  forgotten,  and 
D’riti  went  swaying  through  the 
village — she  walked  from  her  hips, 
gracefully — a  straight  brown  girl- 
woman,  desired  and  unasked. 

For  she  knew  men  too  well  to 
inspire  confidence  in  them.  By 
some  weird  intuition  which  cer¬ 
tain  women  of  all  races  acquire, 
she  had  probed  behind  their  minds 
and  saw  with  their  eyes,  and  when 
she  spoke  of  men  she  spoke  with  a 
conscious  authority,  and  such 
men  who  were  within  earshot  of 
her  vitriolic  comments  squirmed 
uncomfortably  and  called  her  a 
woman  of  shame. 

So  matters  stood  when  the 
Zaire  came  flashing  to  the  Ochori 
city,  and  the  heart  of  Bones  filled 
with  pleasant  anticipation.  Who 
was  so  competent  to  inform  him 
on  the  matter  of  the  souls  of 
native  women  as  Bosambo  of  the 
Ochori,  already  a  crony  of  Bones,  and  admirable  if 
for  no  other  reason  because  he  professed  an  open 
reverence  for  his  new  master.  At  any  rate,  after 
the  haggle  of  tax  collection  was  finished,  Bones  set 
about  his  task. 

“Bosambo,”  said  he,  “men  say  you  are  very  wise; 
now  tell  me  something  about  the  women  of  the 
Ochori.” 

Bosambo  looked  at  Bones  a  little  startled. 

“Lord,”  said  he,  “who  knows  about  women?  For 
is  it  not  written  in  the  blessed  Sura  of  the  Djin 
that  women  and  death  are  beyond  understanding?” 

“That  may  be  true,”  said  Bones,  “yet  behold  I 
make  a  book  full  of  wise  and  wonderful  things,  and 
it  would  be  neither  wise  nor  wonderful  if  there  was 
no  word  of  woman.” 

And  he  explained  very  seriously  indeed  that 
he  desired  to  know  of  the  soul  of  native  woman¬ 
hood,  of  her  thoughts  and  her  dreams  and  her 
high  desires. 

“Lord,”  said  Bosambo  after  a  long  thought,  “go 
to  your  ship;  presently  I  will  send  to  you  a  girl  who 
thinks  and  speaks  with  great  wisdom — and  if  she 
talks  with  you,  you  shall  learn  more  things  than 
I  can  tell  you.” 

To  the  Zaire  at  sundown  came  D’riti,  a  girl  of 
proper  height,  hollow  backed,  bare  to  the  waist,  with 
a  thin  skirting  of  fine  silk  cloth  which  her  father  had 
brought  from  the  coast  wound  tightly  about  her,  yet 


At  parting  she  took  his  hand  and  pressed  it  to  her 
cheek.  “Lord,”  she  said  softly,  “to-morrow,  when  the 
sun  is  nearly  down,  I  will  come  again  and  tell  you 
more.  Bones  left  before  daybreak,  having  all  the  ma¬ 
terial  he  wanted  for  his  book  and  more.  He  took  his 
time  descending  the  river,  calling  at  sundry  places. 

At  Ikan  he  tied  up  the  Zaire  for  the  night,  and 
while  his  men  were  carrying  the  wood  aboard  he  set¬ 
tled  himself  to  put  down  the  gist  of  his  discoveries. 
In  the  midst  of  his  labors  came  Abiboo. 

“Lord,”  said  he,  “there  has  just  come  by  a 
fast  canoe  the  woman  who  spoke  with  you  last 
night.” 

“Jumping  Moses!”  said  Bones,  turning  pale,  “say 
to  this  woman  that  I  am  gone.” 

But  the  woman  came  round  the  corner  of  the 
deck  house  shyly,  yet  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  confidence. 

“Lord,”  she  said,  “behold  I  am 
here,  your  poor  slave;  there  are 
wonderful  things  about  women 
which  I  have  not  told  you.” 

“Oh,  D’riti,”  said  Bones  in  de¬ 
spair,  “I  know  all  things,  and  it 
is  not  lawful  that  you  should  fol¬ 
low  me  so  far  from  your  home, 
lest  evil  be  said  of  you.” 

He  sent  her  to  the  hut  of  the 
chief’s  wife — M’lini-fo-bini  of 
Ikan — with  instructions  that  she 
was  to  be  returned  to  her  home 
on  the  following  morning.  Then  he 
went  back  to  his  work,  but  found 
it  strangely  distasteful.  He  left 
nothing  to  chance  the  next  day. 

With  the  dawn  he  slipped  down 
the  river  at  full  speed,  never  so 
much  as  halting  till  day  began  to 
fail  and  he  was  a  short  day’s 
journey  from  headquarters. 

“Anyhow  the  poor  dear  won’t 
overtake  me  to-day,”  he  said,  only 
to  find  the  “poor  dear”  had 
stowed  herself  away  on  the 
steamer  in  the  night  behind  a 
pile  of  wood. 

“It’s  very  awkward,”  said 
Hamilton,  and  coughed. 


BONES  looked  at  his  chief  pa¬ 
thetically. 

“It’s  doocid  awkward,  sir,”  he 
agreed  dismally. 

“You  say  she  won’t  go  back?” 
Bones  shook  his  head. 

“She  said  I  was  the  moon  and 
the  sun  and  all  sorts  of  rotten 
things  to  her,  sir,”  he  groaned, 
and  wiped  his  forehead. 

“Send  her  to  me,”  said  Ham¬ 
ilton. 

“Be  kind  to  her,  sir,”  pleaded 
the  miserable  Bones.  “After  all, 
sir,  the  poor  girl  seems  to  be  fond 
of  me,  sir — the  human  heart,  sir 
- — I  don’t  know  why  she  should 
take  a  fancy  to  me.” 

“That’s  what  I  want  to  know,” 
said  Hamilton  briefly.  “If  she  is 
mad,  I’ll  send  her  to  the  mission 
hospital  along  the  coast.” 

“You’ve  a  hard  and  bitter 
heart,”  said  Bones  sadly. 

D’riti  came  ready  to  flash  her 
anger  and  eloquence  at  Hamilton, 
on  the  verge  of  defiance. 

“D’riti,”  said  Hamilton,  “to-morrow  I  send  you 
back  to  your  people.” 

“Lord,  I  stay  with  Tibbetts,  who  loves  women  and 
is  happy  to  talk  of  them.  Also,  some  day  I  shall  be 
his  wife,  for  this  is  foretold.”  She  shot  a  tender 
glance  at  poor  Bones. 

“That  cannot  be,”  said  Hamilton  calmly,  “for  Tib¬ 
betts  has  three  wives,  and  they  are  old  and  fierce.” 
“Oh,  Lord!”  wailed  Bones. 

“And  they  would  beat  you  and  make  you  carry 
wood  and  water,”  Hamilton  said.  He  saw  the  look 
of  apprehension  steal  into  the  girl’s  face.  “And 
more  than  this,  D’riti,  the  Lord  Tibbetts  is  mad  when 
the  moon  is  in  full;  he  foams  at  the  mouth  and  bites, 
uttering  awful  noises.” 

“Oh,  dirty  trick,”  almost  sobbed  Bones. 

“Go,  therefore,  D’riti,”  said  Hamilton,  “and  I  will 
give  you  a  piece  of  fine  cloth  and  beads  of  many 
colors.” 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  D’riti  went. 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  think  of  me,  sir,”  said 
Bones  humbly;  “of  course  I  couldn’t  get  rid  of 
her.” 

“You  didn’t  try,”  said  Hamilton,  searching  his 
pockets  for  his  pipe.  “You  could  have  made  her  drop 
you  like  a  shot.” 

“How,  sir?” 

“Stuck  your  finger  in  her  eye,”  said  Hamilton,  and 
Bones  swallowed  hard. 


Old  Hickory  Wilson 

THE  WAVE  OF  DISSENT  and  hostile  criticism  which  greeted 
the  President’s  public  address  at  Indianapolis,  and  which  has 
kept  up  during  the  three  weeks  since  the  address  was  uttered,  is 
surprising.  We  think  the  criticism  has  been  caused  more  by  the 
manner  of  the  speech  than  by  its  substance.  It  is  true  that  at  one 
or  two  points  where  he  dealt  with  practical  matters,  like  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Bill  and  the  effect  of  the  Currency  Act,  he  made  assertions 
to  which  bankers  and  business  men  take  extreme  exception.  But, 
broadly,  it  was  the  manner  of  expression  which  has  provoked  most 
of  the  hostility.  The  tone  was  irritable  and  irritating.  It  struck 
an  unusual  note  throughout,  and  was  more  or  less  disturbing  to 
persons  familiar  with  the  President’s  more  suave  utterances.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  best  thing  to  say  is  that  the  President  has  been  working 
very  hard  for  two  years,  and  has  been  under  both  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  strain.  So  far  as  the  substance  of  the  address  goes,  the  an¬ 
swers  to  it  have  been  very  much  more  powerful  and  convincing. 
Indeed,  one  feels  rather  sorry  for  both  the  President  and  the 
Democratic  party  when  it  must  defend  some  of  the  measures  and 
ideas  it  is  standing  for  just  now  against  the  logic  and  oratory  of 
such  men  as  Senator  Borah,  Senator  Root,  Senator  Lodge,  and 
Senator  Burton.  On  the  merits  the  Republicans  have  the  best  of 
the  case.  In  addition,  in  the  present  mood  of  the  people,  they  have 
overwhelming  popular  support  on  their  side.  Moreover,  these  four 
men  are  very  much  more  at  home  in  the  discussion  of  the  practical 
questions  of  government  than  any  man  in  the  Democratic  party, 
not  excepting  the  President  himself.  In  the  Senate  there  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  Democrat  to  “talk  back”  to  these  four  Senators.  The 
ablest  Democratic  Senator  is  John  Sharp  Williams,  and  his 
strength  as  an  orator  and  student  is  expressed  not  so  much  in 
the  field  of  practical  business  questions  as  in  the  discussion  of  the 
fundamental  philosophy  of  government.  Moreover,  a  careful  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  Congressional  Record  picks  up  a  good  deal  of  doubt 
as  to  whether  Senator  Williams  is  wholly  sympathetic  with  some 
of  the  unusual  economic  aberrations  that  his  party  is  now  embark¬ 
ing  upon.  The  ablest  leadership  of  the  Republican  party  to-day 
lies  somewhere  among  the  four  Senators  named.  Of  the  group, 
Senator  Borah  has  the  important  advantage  of  being  under  fifty. 
The  others  are  a  good  deal  nearer  to  seventy  than  to  fifty. 


We  Need  the  Ships 

THE  NAVAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  as  framed  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  is  described  as  a  compromise.  Mr. 
Hobson  wanted  four  new  dreadnoughts  and  Mr.  Hensley  of  Mis¬ 
souri  wanted  none,  and  two  is  probably  a  better  number  than  either 
of  these.  As  placed  before  the  House,  the  program  provides  also 
for  six  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  seventeen  submarines  (one  of  them 
a  seagoing  vessel,  costing  $1,400,000),  and  three  other  ships. 
Fifty-three  million  dollars  is  a  good  deal  of  money  to  spend  on 
increasing  the  navy  in  one  year  (and  the  total  naval  bill  is 
not  fifty  millions,  but  almost  three  times  fifty) ;  but  if  1915 
is  not  the  year  to  plunge  the  United  States  into  a  mad  race  ofi 
militarism  by  land  and  sea,  neither  is  it  a  year  for  neglecting 
to  keep  our  powder  dry.  Probably  we  cannot  keep  these  matters 
out  of  politics,  and  our  naval  program  will  be  debated  by  some 
members  of  Congress  just  as  if  it  were  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  new  post  office  to  be  erected  at  Podunk-on-the-Creek.  But  we 
think  neither  the  American  people  generally,  nor  any  considerable 
part  of  any  political  party  will  quarrel  with  a  reasonable  increase 
in  the  effectiveness  of  our  navy.  One  good  result  of  the  agitation 
of  Senator  Lodge’s  lively  son-in-law,  the  gentleman  from  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  may  well  be  an  accelerated  efficiency  in  naval  administration; 
and  that,  too,  is  to  be  desired.  There  is  a  safe  middle  ground  be¬ 
tween  the  daydreams  of  lecturers  subsidized  by  good  Mr.  Carnegie 
and  the  wild  nightmares  of  those  persons  who  fear  a  midnight 
invasion  of  the  United  States  from  nowhere  in  particular.  That  is 
why  a  compromise  naval  bill  is  the  best  possible  bill  for  1915. 


Votes  for  Women 

fTVHE  STEADY  ADVANCE  of  the  equal-suffrage  cause  in  this 
-L  country  was  strikingly  shown  when  the  Mondell  resolution,  to 
submit  a  constitutional  amendment  on  the  subject,  received  174 
votes  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  the  first  time  that 
such  a  resolution  has  been  offered  in  Congress,  and  the  line-up  is 
worth  noting :  Affirmative,  86  Democrats,  72  Republicans,  12  Pro¬ 


gressives,  3  Progressive-Republicans,  and  1  Independent ;  negative, 
171  Democrats  and  33  Republicans.  The  Democrats  were  largely 
committed  to  the  negative  by  the  State-rights  argument  and  by 
President  Wilson’s  pronouncement  that  suffrage  is  a  subject  for 
State  and  not  for  national  action.  This  vote  brings  /home  to 
our  politicians  the  fact  that  they  can  no  longer  dodge  /the  issue, 
but  must  face  it  squarely.  The  force  and  effect  of  this  will  be 
evident  in  the  State  campaigns  to  be  waged  this  fall.  [The  plaint 
of  the  antis  was  voiced  with  much  feeling  and  foolishness  by 
one  Stanley  E.  Bowdle  of  Ohio,  self-constituted  spokesman  of 
“an  unnumbered  multitude  of  good  women  of  America,”  who  ladled 
out  the  offensive  compliments  and  equally  offensive  patronizing 
peculiar  to  his  kind.  It  is  a  fair  description  of  his  speech  to  say 
that  he  bowdled.  The  antis  all  do.  He  was  defeated  for  reelection 
last  fall.  Democratic  leader  Underwood  voted  no  on  the  ground 
that  suffrage  is  a  State  matter.  Republican  leader  Mann  voted  in 
the  affirmative.  Women  now  vote  in  nine  States  and  will  vote  in 
more  and  more  States  as  the  years  go  by.  The  suffrage  movement 
never  loses  ground  once  gained,  and  the  logic  of  our  national  life 
is  in  its  favor.  Our  country  is  going  to  have  a  broader  and  juster 
basis  for  its  politics,  and  on  that  sure  foundation  will  work  out  in 
confidence  and  power  the  cooperative  problems  of  our  future. 

Referred  to  Dr.  Dernburg 

DR.  DERNBURG  was  a  very  capable  administrator  of  Germany’s 
colonies,  and  now  he  is  about  the  ablest  of  Germany’s  apologists 
in  this  country.  Under  his  skillful  handling  the  war  looks  almost 
like  a  conscientious  attempt  on  the  part  of  Germany  to  free  the 
world  from  England’s  tyrannous  monopoly  of  the  seas.  We  don’t 
blame  Dr.  Dernburg  for  taking  to  the  ocean.  The  deep  seas  are  not 
strewn  with  the  mangled  bodies  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  an  un¬ 
successful  war  of  conquest.  The  miserable  refugees  who  flee  from 
Germany’s  benevolence  are  not  haunting  blue  water.  But  what  we 
cannot  understand  is  the  fatuous  persistence  Dr.  Dernburg  and  his 
crowd  display  in  seeking  American  sympathy  for  their  “cause.” 
In  the  papers  which  record  his  speeches,  the  Doctor  can  find  such 
headlines  as  these  (from  the  New  York  “Times”)  : 

$14,000,000  GIVEN  IN  U.  S.  TO  BELGIUM 
Forty-seven  Shiploads  of  Food  and  Clothing  Delivered  or  Arranged  For 

EACH  CARGO  COST  $300,000 

Committees  Busy  in  Thirty-six  States  Filling  the  “American  Fleet  of  Mercy” 

world’s  record  charity 

Must  Go  On  Till  End  of  War  Lifts  Burden  from  Stricken  People 
That  shows  where  our  sympathies  are.  The  German  newspapers 
are  recommending,  very  appropriately,  that  their  people  read  the 
Bible  during  these  troublous  days.  What  do  you  suppose  the  good 
Samaritan  thought  of  those  who  had  robbed  and  wounded  and  left 
half  dead  the  man  to  whom  he  was  a  neighbor? 


Which  Do  You  Go  To? 


OUR  NEIGHBOR,  the  Kansas  “Phoenix,”  has  this  very  pene¬ 
trating  remark: 


It  is  peculiar  that  a  man  who  owns  a  bunch  of  cattle  will  go  out  to  look  at 
them  every  few  days,  but  not  once  during  the  whole  year  will  you  catch  him 
at  the  schoolhouse  where  his  children  are  getting  their  education. 

State  legislatures  are  too  much  inclined  to  take  the  same  view.  And 
it  always  will  be  a  fact  that  the  intelligent  interest  of  parents  is 
absolutely  a  fundamental  necessity  in  educating  children. 


Adolescence  and  Colic 

IN  THE  “NEW  REPUBLIC,”  edited  at  New  York  by  bright  young 
men,  we  find  this  sentence  in  an  essay  in  dramatic  criticism : 

In  a  civilization  where  the  divorce  between  morality  and  instinct  is  pretty 
nearly  complete,  where  vice  and  virtue  are  neatly  tabulated,  and  the  sexes 
decreed  to  observe  conflicting  egoisms  rather  than  accommodate  inconvenient 
aspirations  and  possibilities,  it  is  well,  though  painful,  to  have  a  woman  put 
before  us  who  is  acknowledgedly  not  persuaded  by  the  standards  which  as  chil¬ 
dren  we  ourselves  were  led  to  adopt. 

The  main  idea  of  this  turgid  sentence  seems  to  be  regret  that  Amer¬ 
ica  is  so  backward  as  not  to  regard  chastity  in  women  as  a  social 
limitation.  We  offer  a  prize  of  one  Kansas  sunflower  to  the  reader 
who  can  as  briefly  condense  more  half-baked  erudition  about  things 
that  aren’t  so,  more  precious-precocious  banality,  more  evanes¬ 
cent  nonsense  of  the  je-ne-sais-quoi  aroma.  The  sentence  quoted 
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above  from  a  criticism  of  a  play  written  round  a  woman  of  notori¬ 
ous  life,  a  play  adapted  from  a  novel  of  modern  German  authorship, 
would  hardly  be  worth  reproducing  here  except  that  it  is  typical  of 
quite  a  little  group  of  intending  liberals.  We  like  so  many  things 
about  the  “New  Republic” — it  grieves  us  to  find  these  occasional 
signs  of  gastric  storms  in  the  editorial  brain  center. 

The  Poet's  Way 

YMBOLISM  is  one  of  the  riskiest  tools  in  the  literary  crafts¬ 
man’s  stock.  He  may  so  manipulate  it  as  to  produce  very 
stimulative  and  inspiring  effects.  Or  its  keen  edge  may  slip 
and  cut  him.  Of  course,  by  sym¬ 
bolism  we  mean  just  what  the  dic¬ 
tionary  does:  something  “chosen  to 
typify  or  represent  some  idea  or 
quality  in  something  else.”  It  may 
be  little  or  big:  the  squirrel’s  re¬ 
volving  cage  to  represent  modern 
metropolitan  life,  or  Maeterlinck’s 
quest  for  the  Blue  Bird  to  typify 
the  search  for  happiness.  Madison 
Cawein,  of  whom  we  spoke  the 
other  day,  wrote  a  little  poem  called 
“The  Father”: 

There  is  a  hall  in  every  house, 

Behind  whose  wainscot  gnaws  the  mouse; 

Along  whose  sides  are  empty  rooms, 

Peopled  with  dreams  and  ancient  dooms. 

When  down  this  hall  you  take  your  light, 

And  face,  alone,  the  hollow  night, 

Be  like  the  child  who  goes  to  bed, 

Though  faltering  and  half  adread 
Of  something  crouching  crookedly 
In  every  corner  he  can  see 
Ready  to  snatch  him  into  gloom, 

Yet  goes  on  bravely  to  his  room, 

Knowing,  above  him,  watching  there, 

His  Father  waits  upon  the  stair. 

Even  for  the  picture  of  childhood 
it  sketches,  this  justifies  itself.  But 
it  takes  on  a  finer  significance  when 
one  reads  into  it  the  conception  of 
a  protecting  power  which  watches 
over  us  as  we  falter  along  the  for¬ 
bidding  corridors  of  life.  Here  is 
symbolism  in  its  true  estate. 

Decadent  Drinkers 

UR  DRINKING  POPULATION 
has  become  fearfully  decadent. 

Men  used  to  be  willing  to  battle 
for  the  drinking  privilege.  Once 
the  distillers  could  count  on  an  unbreakable  phalanx  of  booze  fight¬ 
ers  at  the  polls,  shouting  “Personal  liberty  forever!”  and  full  of 
the  thing  for  which  they  voted.  Those  good  days  are  over.  The 
bartender  in  these  degenerate  times  listens  unprotestingly  to  pro¬ 
hibition  conversation  from  serried  ranks  of  lips  moist  with  the  aro¬ 
matic  cocktail  and  the  cool  highball.  More  horrible  still,  the  bar¬ 
tender  often  drops  a  remark  showing  that  he  is  himself  a  “prohib” 
in  sympathy.  The  average  drinking  man  either  does  not  care  a 
continental  whether  prohibition  carries,  or  plumps  his  vote  for  it. 
Antisaloon  sentiment  has  broadened  tremendously.  Nobody  can 
be  counted  on  to  respond  to  the  old  wet  slogans,  simply  because 
the  number  of  Americans  who  feel  any  deep  interest  in  their  grog 
has  diminished  until  it  is  practically  confined  to  the  more  recently 
arrived  foreign  element  and  to  certain  groups  with  whom  drink¬ 
ing  is  a  cult.  Once  Emerson  expressed  regret  at  the  fact  that 
certain  great  lights  of  English  literature  were  frequenters  of 
drinking  places  and  passed  their  leisure  hours  in  orgies  therein. 
“Don’t  be  distressed,”  said  Lowell.  “No  doubt  their  standards 
of  inebriety  were  miserably  low !”  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
rum  interests,  that’s  the  trouble  with  a  large  and  important  part 
of  our  drinking  population.  Their  standards  of  inebriety  are 
miserably  low  and  inconsistent.  Drinking  is  no  longer,  as  Harry 
Lauder  would  say,  a  “geeft,”  and  considered  as  a  talent,  even, 
it  is  becoming  rare.  The  old  thirst  isn’t  what  it  used  to  be. 


Scraps  of  Paper  and  Such 

N  A  SPEECH  in  the  city  of  London,  Lord  Curzon,  formerly 
Governor  General  of  India,  said,  among  other  things : 

The  whole  of  the  stability  of  our  position  in  India  depends  upon  our  fidelity 
to  our  pledged  word.  Our  relations  with  the  princes,  our  obligations  to  the 
native  troops,  all  depend  upon  the  pledged  word  of  Englishmen. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few  years  it  may  be  borne  in  upon  the 
Kaiser  and  his  advisers  that  here  is  the  key  to  some  of  the  over¬ 
seas  success  that  they  so  begrudge  the  English.  Having  seen  the 
light,  as  they  will  when  the  Indian  troops  keep  coming  on,  will  they 
be  able  to  follow  it?  If  so,  a  better  day  will  dawn  for  whatever  of 

Poland  and  the  Rhine  country  they 
are  then  holding.  Scraps  of  paper 
are,  after  all,  one  basis  for  durable 
arrangements  between  men. 

Meantime  — 

About  the  most  useful 

_  patriotic  service  any  American 
individual  can  do  readily  just  now 
is  to  put  some  money  in  the  savings 
bank.  For  generations  Europe  has 
been  providing  us  with  the  capital 
whenever  we  wanted  to  build  new 
railroads  or  set  up  new  plants  or 
open  new  mines.  After  this  war 
Europe  won’t  have  any  money  to 
lend.  Indeed,  for  the  first  time  in 
history  the  situation  will  be  re¬ 
versed.  We  shall  have  to  save  not 
only  for  our  own  development,  but 
to  lend  to  Europe  as  well.  For  the 
person  who  does  save  there  are 
going  to  be  very  great  rewards  as 
soon  as  things  have  settled  down. 

A  Note  on  Daydreams 

ROM  A  LETTER  written  to 
John  Morley,  formerly  Lord 
President  of  the  Council: 

The  tremendous  armaments  on  both 
sides  were  meant  for  this  duel,  and  it 
mattered  very  little  what  was  the  pre¬ 
text  of  the  outbreak.  ...  At  any  rate, 
it  was  a  fight  to  come  on ;  and  here 
we  have  it;  and  if  we  are  energetic  and 
wise,  it  may  be  the  last  of  the  great 
fights  of  Europe. 

This  optimistic  paragraph  was 
written  July  25,  1870,  and  signed 
George  Meredith.  Our  present 
hopeful  notions  that  this  later  war 
“may  be  the  last  of  the  great  fights  of  Europe”  are  bound  to  have 
the  same  ironic  ring  forty-five  years  after  unless  we  do  something 
in  the  years  to  come  to  bring  them  true.  To  bring  about  peace, 
it  is  not  enough  to  exchange  banalities  between  intervals  of  murder. 

Torchbearers 

HE  LIGHTSHIP  is  the  most  solitary  of  all  agents  of  well¬ 
doing.  Her  offices  are  like  those  of  the  lighthouse,  but  she 
lacks  the  one  solid  encouragement  of  Mother  Earth.  Instead, 
she  is  merely  linked  to  the  sea  bottom,  while  round  her  swirls 
the  deadly  element.  In  her  whole  aspect  there  is  something 
doleful,  perhaps  caused  by  a  sense  of  the  littleness  of  man  in 
his  warfare  against  nature.  Even  the  coast  patrol  on  the  beach, 
endlessly  tramping  his  beat,  has  the  relief  of  movement  and  shift¬ 
ing  environment.  But  the  lightship  man  is  held  to  the  same 
spot — reef  or  rip  or  shoal,  as  it  may  be — day  upon  day  and 
night  upon  night.  It  takes  real  men  to  live  that  life,  raked 
and  buffeted  by  gales,  with  rarely  the  sight  of  a  fresh  newspaper 
or  new  face.  There  chess  is  the  dissipation.  But  such  as  these 
have  at  least  the  consolation  of  serving  their  fellow  voyagers 
who  speed  past  them  to  see  the  world,  and  to  busy  themselves  in 
countless  ways.  Meantime  the  lightship  stays  where  it  is.  As 
for  her  crew,  they  only  stand  and  wait.  Yet  it  is  but  another 
instance  of  the  blind  poet’s  great  truth,  for  they  also  are  serving. 
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At  It  Again ! 
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From  Flanders  1 


SERBS  MARCHING  BACK  INTO  BELGRADE  after  beating  the  Austrians  in  the 
hills  east  of ^  the  city  and  chasing  them  back  into  their  own  territory.  The  correspondents  with 
King  Peter  s  army  say  the  Austrian  defeat  amounted  to  a  rout.  The  Vienna  explanation, 
which  comes  via  Berlin,  is  this:  “  The  withdrawal  was  due  to  the  terrible  condition  of  the 
country  and  to  the  weather,  also  to  the  fact  that  the  Servians  had  been  reenforced.  .  .  .  The 
Austrians  lost  heavily  during  the  withdrawal,  but  the  spirit  of  the  army  is  magnificent 
The  Austrian  casualties  in  the  campaign  against  Servia  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  200,000,  as  compared  with  850,000  in  Galicia  and  Poland. 

In  the  snapshot  below  a  Russian  Jew  arrested  as  a  spy  is  seen 
in  the  custody  of  German  soldiers  near  Warsaw.  Thousands  of 
civilians  in  the  fighting  zones  have  been  arrested  on  the  slightest  sus¬ 
picion,  and  without  doubt  some  innocent  ones  have  been  put  to  death 


VAUDEVILLE  FOR  THE  WOUNDED  British  soldiers  injured  in  the 
France ,  by  theatrical  folk  from  London .  The  seriously  wounded  were 
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RUSSIAN  PRISONERS  UNDER  A  GERMAN  GUARD.  Field  Marshal  von  Hindenburg  says  that  in  the 
army  of  Russians  in  this  photograph  was  captured  by  Von  Hindenburg* s  forces  in  the  recent  fighting  or 
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the  Servian  Hills 


ng  the  Yser  River  are  being  entertained  in  their  hospital  at  Boulogne, 
ront  so  that  they  could  lie  flat  on  their  beds  and  see  the  performance 


THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN  RETREAT  from  Servia.  This  bleak  hillside 
has  been  the  scene  of  some  of  the  fiercest  fighting  since  the  European  war  began.  The  fleeing 
Austrians  picked  up  most  of  their  dead  and  wounded;  the  dead  gunner  beside  the  cannon 
in  the  foreground  was  one  of  the  few  left  behind.  The  success  of  the  Serbs  was  due  to  some 
extent  to  the  fact  that  they  were  fighting  on  their  own  soil.  Below  is  a  snapshot  of  Ger¬ 
mans  in  western  Poland  getting  over  a  barbed  wire  entanglement  put  up  by  the  Czar’s 

troops.  The  wires  are  so  thick  that  soldiers  trying  to  cut  away 
the  fences  would  have  no  chance  to  escape  being  riddled  by  the 
enemy’s  rifle  fire.  By  using  planks  as  running  boards  infantry¬ 
men  get  over  these  barricades  with  very  little  trouble.  Where 
the  posts  are  far  enough  apart  and  the  ground  is  smooth  auto¬ 
mobiles  equipped  with  saw-edged  knives  are  used  to  cut  the  wires 
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of  Tannenberg,  in  East  Prussia,  the  Russian  losses  were  chiefly  in  prisoners  taken.  The  veritable 
The  Germans  claim  to  have  taken  approximately  125,000  Russian  prisoners  in  the  last  two  months 
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LOVE’S  DEATH  TEST 


C' 


<YNTHIA  BERNE  moved  the  bowl 
of  roses  and  nervously  lifted  out  a 
flower,  wiping  its  stem  upon  her  nap¬ 
kin.  Under  the  pale  glow  of  her 
white  skin  there  was  a  sponge  of 
tiredness — as  if  the  candles  of  her 
being  had  been  burning  a  trifle  too 
brightly  and  were  now  guttering  out. 

Her  sea-blue  eyes  were  hard,  exact, 
icy;  yet  when  she  chose — and  some¬ 
times  when  she  didn’t — they  had  mo¬ 
ments  of  melting,  sun-lovely  warmth. 

Carter  watched  her  speculatively. 

His  thin,  weather-slashed  face  was 
grave.  Not  a  man,  one  would  have 
said,  to  be  caught  by  woman  trap¬ 
pings,  but  once  caught,  primogenial 
and  tensely  assertive. 

Thus  far  their  dinner  in  Cynthia’s 
home  had  been  under  a  strain— that  of 
talking  too  much,  about  too  much. 

After  the  butler  had  brought  in  their 
coffee  they  came  to  a  slant  in  their 
argument  and  a  pause  succeeded. 

Mentally  they  fidgeted.  Their  spirits 
were  irked — Carter’s,  because  they 
could  come  to  no  decision ;  Cynthia’s, 
because,  womanlike,  having  come  to  a 
decision  before  they  had  come  to  the 
question  even,  it  disturbed  her  now 
that  Carter  was  still  everlastingly  at 
the  subject — as  if  he  could  not  let  it 
alone,  as  if,  although  it  were  a  bone 
and  meatless,  he  must  gnaw  and  gnaw 
until  something  snapped,  splintered  to 
fit  his  mouth  and  nourish  him.  At  times  in  the  next 
room  they  heard  a  faint  stir,  and  the  scent  of  laven¬ 
der  would  reach  their  nostrils.  Mrs.  Davenport, 
Cynthia’s  maternal  grandmother,  was  in  the  next 
room.  She  had  had  an  early  tea  and  was  now  far 
away  in  a  sea  of  dreams  before  a  blue  coal  fire.  Per¬ 
haps  she  slept,  for  she  was  old  and  very  wise,  and 
once — and  once  only — she  had  loved.  The  lavender 
odor  sifted  away  from  the  white  wool  shawl  she 
was  wearing. 

The  young  people  were  on  an  old  argument.  Car¬ 
ter  could  not  remember  -the  time  when  he  had  not 
wanted  to  marry  Cynthia;  Cynthia  could  definitely 
remember  the  first  time  that  she  had  not  wanted  to 
marry  Richard.  Finally,  with  a  little  slash,  she  laid 
down  the  rose  she  was  twisting.  The  motion  meant 
that  she  wanted  to  talk  again.  Cynthia  liked  to 
argue  on  emotional  subjects,  not  aware  that  the  emo¬ 
tion,  rather  than  the  argument,  interested  her.  She 
began  with  reiteration.  She  liked  that.  It  made 
her  appear  forceful. 

“Let  me  repeat,  Richard:  you  have  a  whole  sack 
full  of  fine  traits,  and  I  really  like  you  a  lot” — here 
her  gemlike  blue  eyes  warmed  a  little — “but  I  don’t 
want  to  marry  you.  And  I  won’t.  And  my  family 
can  talk  themselves  blue  in  the  face!” 

HE  RAISED  his  brows  in  surprise. 

“Oh,  it’s  no  secret,”  she  interpreted.  “Both 
mother  and  Howard  see  ninety-nine  traits  in  you  that 
they  think  ought  to  be  perpetuated.  Howard  espe¬ 
cially.  He  says  that  when  it  comes  to  men  I  haven’t 
the  sense  of  a  projecting  machine  in  a  third-rate 
theatre.  When  they  get  back  from  the  play  to-night 
and  hear  that  I’ve  refused  you  again  there’ll  be  a 
time.  Not  that  they  wish  me  to  marry  necessarily, 
but  they  wish  me  to  marry  you.  Howard  is  ‘strong’ 
for  you  because  you  do  things.  You  work  when  you 
don’t  have  to — ” 

“Most  assuredly  I  do  have  to!”  he  interpolated 
quietly. 

“I  mean  from  a  money  standpoint.  And  mother 
dotes  on  the  prospect  of  my  living  ‘next  door,’  man¬ 
aging  your  mossy  old  housekeeper  and  a  fresh 
fistful  of  servants.  Being  ‘settled,’  as  grandmother 
says.” 

Carter  tapped  an  end  of  his  cigar  on  the  table, 
then  laid  it  down  unlighted. 

“Cynthia,  just  why  won’t  you  marry  me?”  he 
questioned  thoughtfully.  “No,”  as  she  started  too 
impulsively  to  answer.  “Not  that.  I  know  you 
don’t  love  me.  I  want  to  know  why.  What  am  I 
shy  on?  Why  don’t  I  measure  up  to  your  idea  of 
a  man?” 

“I  am  afraid  you  measure  beyond  it,”  she  smiled. 
“You  know  that  you  know  too  much.  Frankly,  Rich¬ 
ard,  I  don’t  like  your  intellect.  I  could  never  live 
with  it  comfortably.  I  would  always  feel  that  I  was 
trying  to  live  up  to  it.” 

“You  don’t  really  mean  that,”  he  resented.  “No¬ 
body  nowadays  has  an  intellect,  properly  speak- 
7y  the  addled  remnant  of  what  was  once, 
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She  leaned  lower  to  him.  She 
called  his  name  —  “Richard !” 


let  us  hope,  a  brain,  ‘educated’  beyond  any  ca¬ 
pacity  it  might  have  had  originally  for  holding 
wisdom.” 

She  was  silent. 

It  was  the  silence  that  gave  consent  to  her  own 
deduction,  rather  than  to  his. 

“Besides,”  he  continued,  striking  a  match  and  let¬ 
ting  it  waver  out,  “when  it  comes  to  brains,  you 
have  a  hand-out  that  no  mother’s  son  was  ever 
blessed  with!  I’d  never  think  of  trying  to  lord  it 
over  your  intellect,  Cynthia.” 

“You  did — last  spring,”  she  hesitated.  “Those 
letters — ”  She  paused,  and  this  time  he  lit  his  cigar. 

“Those  letters,”  he  repeated  slowly,  shaking  out  the 
match,  “were  written— under  pressure.  You  know 
that,  or  you  should.  In  the  second  place — I’ll  come 
to  the  first  last — there  was  my  work.  The  erection 
of  that  new  cement  plant  up  the  river  was  entirely 
in  my  charge.  A  hundred-thousand-brick-a-day  plant, 
and  every  bit  of  the  preliminary  design  was  my 
work.  I  had  a  fistful  of  draftsmen  and  tracers  un¬ 
der  me,  and  worked  eighteen  hours  a  day.  For 
three  months  I  kept  this  up  until  I  was  all  in.  Then 
Avery  came  on  from  the  West  to  take  charge,  and 
after  that  the  way  they  botched  the  job  was  too 
all-fired  disgusting  to  think  of! 

“So  much  for  my  work.  What  I  want  you  to  get 
from  this  is  that  when  night  came  I  was  pretty 
tired.  Now,  in  the  third  place,  you  may  remember 
that  I  was  staying  at  Davis’s  farmhouse,  the  handi¬ 
est  location  to  the  plant.  The  vacuity  of  that  place 
was  overwhelming.  From  one  week’s  end  to  the  next 
I  hadn’t  a  soul  to  talk  to.  My  brain  molded  into 
senile  dry-rot  for  the  want  of  one  of  my  kind  to 
man  with,  to  swap  lies  with,  to  be  with.  Can  you 
imagine  such  a  condition?  Me,  rusting  into  a  junk 
heap  socially  for  want  of  use!”  . 

He  stopped,  his  eyes  distant. 

“I  scarcely  see  how  that  had  any  bearing  upon 
your  letters,”  she  remarked,  velvet  in  her  voice. 

“You  do  see,”  he  retorted  quickly.  “If  you  didn’t 
I  could  not  tell  you.  Cynthia — why?” 

HE  DID  not  finish.  Their  glances  locked,  hers  un- ' 
comfortable,  his  as  stern  and  wholesome  as  rain- 
washed  stone.  Carter  was  the  last  man  to  attempt 
to  play  cat  and  mouse  with.  He  saw  through  such 
an  intention  as  quickly  as  he  did  through  a  window. 
Cynthia  had  trapped  him,  but  she  could  not  claw  him 
without  cheapening  herself  in  his  eyes.  Her  glance 
shifted,  shot  downward  to  his  slim,  unfed-looking 
hands. 

The  knuckles  glistened  white  under  his  leathery 
skin,  the  blue  veins  were  cruel  looking  in  their  in¬ 
anition,  as  compressed  as  if  in  stays.  Cynthia  sud¬ 
denly  picked  nervously  at  her  rose,  spreading  the 
petals  out  in  a  row  on  the  table. 

“You  did  not  go  back  to  the  first  place,”  she  finally 
reminded  him  mildly. 

“I  am  coming  to  that,”  he  replied,  as  if  brought 
to  himself.  “You  were  in  the  first  place.  You  were 
at  that  farmhouse,  in  my  work,  in  everything  I  did. 


The  thought  of  you  blanketed  my 
mind.  The  heat  of  pansies,  the  cool 
stars,  the  chill  of  ice  over  crystal — 
such  things  were  you.” 

“Richard!”  The  word  was  low  and 
distant  as  violet  haze  settling  at  twi¬ 
light.  If  Carter  had  noticed,  he  might 
have  seen  that  Cynthia  desired  to  rest 
in  this  sea-gray  atmosphere  of  their 
creating.  But,  shaken  by  his  idea,  he 
did  not  perceive  the  thought  that  trem¬ 
bled  in  her,  that  purposely  went  forth 
unfinished — for  him  to  finish. 

“I  tried  to  put  something  of  this  in 
my  letters  to  you,”  he  continued,  “but 
— apparently  I  failed.  I  had  to  write 
at  night — with  a  kerosene  lamp  for 
light — in  a  room  that  was  always  close 
from  the  smell  of  the  matting  on  the 
floor.  You  don’t  know  that  limp,  dia¬ 
bolical,  straw-pale  smell — never  any 
more,  never  any  less.  Under  such  con¬ 
ditions  it  was  difficult  at  times  to 
express — my  love  for  you.” 

SHE  shoved  the  rose  petals  to  one 
side.  Her  lips  coiled  around  a  slight 
smile,  crushing  it  gently  inward. 
“Richard,  I  hope  you  don’t  consider 
that  those  letters  you  wrote  me  were 
love  letters?” 

“They  weren’t — supposed  to  be  any¬ 
thing  else,”  he  said  in  a  low  tone. 

“They  were  simply  yourself.  Ex¬ 
actly  like  hearing  you  talk.  Ruskin’s 
St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  Agathon,  Carlyle,  Yourself  the 
Deity,  down  to  a  mail-order  catalogue  of  a  Chicago 
house — one  would  have  thought  you  knew  or  had 
known  them  all  personally.  I  discerned  plenty  of 
love  for  words,  for  writing,  for  yourself,  but  not  a 
particle  for  me  necessarily.”  He  sank  back  as  if 
stung. 

“Don’t  you  think  you  could  possibly  form  a  trifle 
more  generous  judgment  of  me?”  he  asked  finally. 
“It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  told  that  I  do  nothing  but 
tinker  rhetoric  and  can  love  only  myself.  Especially 
when  it’s  aside  from  the  fact.  For  interminable 
years — for  me  they  stretch  back  to  creation — you 
know  that  I’ve  been  trying  to  tell  you  how  much 
I  care  for  you.  I’ve  offered — ” 

“Wait!”  she  interrupted.  “Richard,”  her  own 
voice  was  now  low,  “has  it  never  occurred  to  you 
that  you — make  love  exactly  as  you  write  it?” 

He  flashed  her  a  strange  glance. 

“Be  careful,”  he  directed  quietly.  “You  don’t  want 
to  be  just  now,  but  you  should.  When  I  make  love 
your  way  it  will  be  because  you  have  answered — 
before  I  have  asked.  Not  afterward.” 

“You  care  for  me — in  a  queer  way.  Yours,  not 
mine.  What  proof  have  I  that  it  will  last?” 

“Last!”  he  echoed  in  amazement.  “You  can  ask 
that  after  all  these  years?” 

“But  I  have  not  consented  to  marry  you  yet.  You 
are  still  pursuing  your  dream.  After  you  cap¬ 
ture  it — ” 

She  paused  and  significantly  snapped  a  rose  petal 
to  the  floor. 

He  laughed  a  trifle  bitterly. 

“Proof!  The  old,  futile  cry.  Well,  then,  you 
have  no  proof.  I  have  promised  to  love  you  until 
love  dies.  I  can’t  do  better  than  that.  You  know 
I  don’t  like  the  ‘forever’  kind  of  promises.  They 
make  eternity  too  impiously  short.” 

“You  see — ” 

“I  don’t  see.  Why  is  it,  Cynthia,  that  whenever 
I  am  brutally  frank  you  think  I  am  frankly  brutal? 
I  have  told  you  that  you  are  desirable  beyond  all 
things.  Now,  I  don’t  intend  to  go  any  farther  than 
that — until  you  reply.” 

For  one  angry  moment  she  almost  hated  Carter. 
Why  was  he  so  obtuse,  so  pedantic,  so  uselessly 
superior? 

She  stared  at  his  slim,  hard  face;  at  his  slim,  hard 
fingers. 

She  resented  the  hard,  queer  way  he  had  of  loving 
her,  of  warning  her  that  it  would  be  folly  to  put 
pearls  under  his  feet. 

He  continued: 

“I  have  said  that  I  love  you.  That  ends  my  part 
— for  the  present.  I  like  you  for  your  skill,  your 
revolt,  your  brain,  for  something  I  can’t  quite  define 
or  classify.” 

“For  everything,  apparently,”  she  flashed  out  irri¬ 
tably,  “except  for  the  one  thing  that  counts!” 

He  looked  up  in  surprise,  but  instantly  his  keen 
mind  apprehended  her  thought. 

“You  mean  for  your  appearance.  Why,  I  like 
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you  for  that,  too.  I  thought  you  knew.  God 
doesn’t  make  women  like  you  except  to  be  loved. 
My  biology  tells  me  that.  Surely,  Cynthia,  you 
do  not  wish  me  to  make  nice  speeches  to  you — 
as  other  men  probably  do?”  She  looked  down, 
confused. 

“I — yes!”  she  bolted  out  passionately. 

“Some  of  your  big  things  must  be  undergrown  if 
a  small  one  like  that  can  be  so  overgrown,”  he  re¬ 
plied  quietly. 

“That  is  not  true,”  she  returned.  “You  don’t 
understand  women.  You  study  only  yourself  and 
•your  books,  and  they  are  so  close  to  you  that  you 
cannot  see  life.” 

AGAIN  he  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  Sometimes 
■  she  carried  by  sheer  force  of  presentation.  What 
if  she  were  right?  Perhaps,  after  all,  he  was  just 
a  rough  forging  with  very  little  polish  and  little 
capacity  for  feeling.  Suddenly,  under  her  thrust, 
his  uplift  tide  ran  out.  He  found  himself,  figura¬ 
tively,  shivering  in  slimy,  insect-bitten  mud,  cold 
and  shore  seeking.  Then  the  next  moment  the 
surge  of  his  powerful  convictions  swept  over  him 
again. 

“If  I  were  sure  you  did  not  care  for  me — ”  He 
hesitated.  “But  I’m  not  sure.  Nor,  until  you  care 
less  for  yourself,  can  you  be.  You  are  a  veritable 
hunk  of  manna  in  a  desert  of  your  own  creating. 
Ever  since  I  was  blown  to  you  by  some  wind  of  Fate 
years  ago,  you  have  been  trying  to  make  me  feel  like 
the  frog  under  the  sophomore’s  knife.” 

“Richard,  you  are  unfair!” 

“That  is  your  definition  of  fairness — where  you 
and  I  are  concerned.  I  say  I  love  you;  you  bristle 
and  think  it  a  crime — because  I  do  not 
give  you  foolish,  worn-smooth  reasons 
for  doing  so.  You  have  never  yet  been 
able  to  harmonize  my  rancor  with  my 
idealism,  my  profound  faith  and  opti¬ 
mism  and  tenderness.  The  racial  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  Gothic-Celtic  family, 
of  which  I  am  a  fair  type,  you  wave 
aside.  You  won’t  trouble  yourself  to 
understand  it.  Edmund  Burke,  can 
you  understand  him?  Hildebrand, 

Robert  Emmet?  These  men  loved  as 
I  love  you.  And  it  takes  an  idealist 
to  love.  And  all  the  time  you  think 
I  chop  logic  just  to  make  epigrams 
out  of  the  chips  and  fling  them  at 
you.  Well — ”  he  broke  off  nervously 
— “by  your  own  words  you  make  me 
out  a  sheep  (is  it  a  crime  to  have 
a  brain?),  and  then  you  attempt  to 
hang  me  for  a  goat.  Cynthia,  will 
you  never  have  any  nepenthe  for  me? 

Must  I  leave  town  to-morrow  with 
everything  unsettled  like  this?”  She 
stirred  restlessly. 

“Why  must  you  bury  yourself  in 
another  of  those  awful  places,  Rich¬ 
ard?”  Her  fluttering  voice  was  a  de¬ 
liberate  detention.  He  laughed,  then 
he  hardened. 

“Fortunately,  my  work  doesn’t  say 
when  or  where,”  he  said  as  they  rose. 

“Besides,  even  if  I  stayed  in  town  I 
shouldn’t  see  much  of  you.  Not  if  you 
can’t  care  for  me.  I  can  take  medi¬ 
cine,  Cynthia,  but  I  can’t  forever  see 
it  standing  around  in  a  glass.” 

“But  you  will  wait  and  have  at  least 
a  word  with  mother  and  Howard  after 
they  return?” 

Carter  took  out  his  watch  as  they 
paused  in  the  library.  “No,  they’ll  be 
late  getting  in,  and  I’ve  a  number  of 
things  to  'do  yet  to-night.” 

He  looked  at  her  steadily.  He  might 
have  been  trying  to  etch  every  line  of 
her  lovely  face  on  his  memory.  Then 
his  eyes  fastened  on  the  flowers  she 
was  wearing. 

“From  Warren,  I  suppose?” 

“Yes,”  she  laughed. 

“Flowers  to  a  flower!”  he  com¬ 
mented  absently.  “The  boy  shows  a 
nice  prodigality.” 

There  was  a  pause. 

“Richard — you  have  decided  that  you  must  go.” 
“  ‘Thou  sayest  it,’  ”  he  answered  seriously. 

She  hesitated.  She  seemed  to  struggle  with  a 
fledgling  desire  to  hold  him,  to  come  close  to  him, 
to  touch  his  lean  cheek.  Her  fingers  were  cold.  She 
felt  suddenly  dumb.  Again  her  silence  was  consent. 
“I  may  write?”  he  questioned  as  they  separated. 
“Oh — surely.  I  shall  expect  it.  I  want  you  to 
write,”  she  added  a  little  under  her  breath. 
“Nepenthe,”  he  smiled  as  he  held  her  hand. 

CARTER’S  letters  that  summer  came  somewhat 
irregularly.  Cynthia  found  them  even  more  un¬ 
satisfactory  than  his  former  ones.  She  thought  she 
detected  restraint  in  them — as  if  his  teeth  were  set 


against  saying  one  thing  in  one  way — her  way.  In¬ 
variably  the  sun-warm  loveliness  in  her  eyes  that 
his  beginning  evoked  was  gone  by  the  time  she  had 
read  the  first  page.  “When  I  love  your  way,”  she 
seemed  to  hear  him  say,  “it  will  be  because  you  have 
answered — before  I  have  asked.  Not  afterward.” 

Evidently  he  had  taken  this  last  balk  in  their 
personal  relations  seriously.  His  letters  were  like 
nails;  they  drove  home  unbendingly.  There  was 
little  mention  either  of  himself  or  of  Cynthia  in 
them.  They  were  concerned  chiefly  with  his  work — 
and  with  Patterson,  Kemp  Patterson,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Millfort  with  him  on  the  job.  Cynthia 
frowned  over  “yardage  of  excavation”  and  other 
technical  terms.  She  frowned  more — and  more  re¬ 
flectively — when  the  winter  passed  and  she  did  not 
see  Carter.  Not  seeing  Richard  was  a  great  deal 
like  not  seeing  people  in  a  church.  She  soon  had 
a  sense  of  emptiness,  vastness,  musty  chilliness, 
sleek  silence.  She  could  not  understand  his  con¬ 
tinued  absence.  In  the  past  there  had  been  times 
when  he  had  come  thousands  of  miles  to  see  her, 
and  now  a  tenuous  three  hundred  seemed  to  have 
put  a  polar  distance  between  them. 

Late  that  spring  she  received  a  letter  from  Carter 
which  she  read  in  part  to  Howard: 

“Do  you  remember  my  writing  you  last  winter 
about  the  trouble  we  were  having  up  here  with  clay, 
in  preparing  the  wet  clay  for  mixing  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cement?  You  know  how  variable  clay  is, 
besides  being  as  full  of  water  as  a  well.  To  cut  this 
sticky  mess  up  into  little  pieces  at  a  constant  rate 
is  quite  a  job,  and  one  so  little  to  my  liking  that 
it  drove  me  to  work  out  an  idea  for  a  clay-dressing 
machine  that  I’ve  been  carrying  around  in  my  head 
for  some  time.  I’v  got  the  model  about  done  now, 


and  it’s  a  little  beauty — deadly  and  sure  as  a  shot. 
Last  week,  however,  I  had  bad  luck  with  it.  I 
started  it  up  unintentionally,  and  in  some  unaccount¬ 
able  way  a  deviled  blade  swung  out  and  caught  my 
hand,  and,  before  I  could  stop  the  thing,  it  nearly 
ripped  off  two  of  my  fingers —  the  first  and  second 
on  my  left  hand.  At  first  Dr.  Ferris  thought  he 
would  have  to  finish  the  job,  but  I  objected  to  that; 
so  he  stuck  my  hand  together  again,  and  it  begins 
to  look  now  as  if  I  won’t  have  to  lose  my  fingers. 
The  worst  part  of  it  is  that  it  keeps  me  out  of  the 
office.  I’ve  been  out  now  for  nearly  a  week,  and 
‘Pat’  has  had  to  manhandle  the  job  alone.  Not  that 
my  hand  isn’t  doing  fairly  well.  It  isn’t  that  which 
ties  me  down ;  it’s  this  temperature  that  visits  me 
every  afternoon  and  plays  the  dickens  with  the  doc’s 
directions.  I  suppose  I  backed  up  my  back  more 


IV 

than  was  good  for  me  when  I  heard  that  I  had  to 
keep  away  from  the  plant  for  a  few  days — especially 
now,  when  every  man  we  have  is  needed  in  two  places 
at  once.  Losing  my  temper  knocked  me  out  more 
than  losing  a  couple  of  fingers. 

“I  think  I’ll  be  around  again,  though,  in  a  few 
days.  Yesterday  Ferris  sent  up  a  nurse — to  take 
Pat’s  place,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a  crackajack  at 
keeping  me  quiet.  Noyr  I  feel  that  I  can  ‘convalesce’ 
with  the  proper  stage  settings.  On  the  side,  though, 
convalescence  is  one  of  the  nine  confounded  nuisances 
of  life!  And  this  empty,  vacuous  farmhouse  puts  a 
premium  on  it !  If  it  weren’t  for  Pat,  I  think  I  should 
see  red — times  when  I  wasn’t  seeing  you.” 

Cynthia  jerked  to  a  sudden  stop,  coloring  vividly. 

“That’s  all  he  says  about  the  accident,”  she  ob¬ 
served  in  confusion.  “Do  you  suppose  it  is — worse 
than  he  makes  out?” 

“You  never  can  tell,”  Berne  replied.  “He  wouldn’t 
say  much — about  an  accident.  It’s  too  bad  for  Dick 
— too  confounded  bad!  Why  doesn’t  that  fool  doctor 
send  him  home?” 

“I  don’t  believe  he  would  come,”  she  said  absently. 
“Nobody  can  ever  send  Richard  anywhere — unless  he 
wants  to  go.”  The  rest  of  her  letter  Cynthia  read 
a  number  of  times  tp  herself: 

“This  wind  of  misfortune  is  not  so  bad,  however, 
for  it  .  blows  me  plenty  of  time  on  my  hands  for 
writing  to  you.  Cynthia,  have  you  ever  thought  that 
the  whole  of  life,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
preaches  only  one  thing:  get  out  of  yourself?  What 
else  is  reproduction  but  an  entire  getting  out  of  one¬ 
self — starting  over  again,  pooling  the  profits  and 
defaulting  the  losses,  determined  in  the  fresh  start 
to  do  better  next  time? 

“There  is  something  significant,  too,  in  the  cross¬ 
fertilization  of  exogamous  plants.  The  home  pollen, 
you  know,  molds  and  wastes  on  the 
stigma;  saturate  it,  and  it,  too,  dies. 
But  bring  it  pollen  from  another  plant, 
and  it  flourishes  and  bears  fruit  in 
abundance.  The  same  mental  proc¬ 
esses  are  fundamental  to  us  both,  the 
same  human  nature  is  our  common 
inheritance,  together  with  the  red 
blood  of  mother  Eve.  So  I’m  daring 
to  hope  that  the  same  refuge  I  have 
found  in  you,  and  in  the  thought  of 
you,  you  may  some  day  find  in  me. 
And  soon,  Cynthia.  Otherwise  this  is 
the  worst  of  all  possible  worlds.  Sleep 
would  be  better  than  waking,  and  death 
than  sleep.” 

That  night  she  answered  his  let¬ 
ter.  She  sat  up  late  in  her  room — the 
golden  braid  of  her  hair  falling  over 
her  writing  desk,  her  sea-blue  eyes 
sun-warm  and  lovely- — but  she  wrote 
very  little.  And  Heaven  or  Howard 
or  any  other  match-making  power 
concerned  might  have  read  her  letter. 

Not  so  his  reply,  which  came  within 
the  week  and  in  which  she  detected  a 
note  of  wildness,  a  lack  of  his  former 
coherency,  that  balanced  hardness 
which  would  not  give  way  until  she 
had  “answered.”  It  was’  plain  that  he 
was  not  making  the  progress  he  had 
expected.  Inactivity  was  not  good  for 
Richard.  He  worried.  Cynthia  read 
the  last  part  of  his  letter  uneasily: 

“I  can’t  get  you  out  of  my  mind. 
My  brain  won’t  work  on  anything  but 
you.  It  seems  snuffed  out,  together 
with  my  body.  Nothing  is  left  but 
vision — and  the  vision  is  you.  Cyn¬ 
thia,  I  am  wondering  if,  instead  of 
talking  so  much  that  last  night  we 
were  together,  I  had  followed  my  im¬ 
pulse  and  kissed  you — would  it  have 
made  a  difference?  Tell  me.  Was  I 
a  poor  lover?  Should  I  have  kissed 
you — the  million  times  I  wanted  to? 
Is  that  the  way  of  men  in  love?  Was 
I  a  fool  to  tie  my  arms  and  thrash 
about  only  with  my  tongue?  Now, 
when  perhaps  it’s  too  late,  I’m  doing 
some  thinking.  Those  flowers  War¬ 
ren  sent  you — you  liked  them.  I  can 
see  it  now.  Strange,  the  things  I  can 
see  when  my  head  gets  on  a  pillow! 
I’m  blind  when  I’m  well.  But  now — 
this  confounded  fever! — I  can  see  like 
a  microscope.” 

The  letter  ended  abruptly,  and  it 
reached  her  addressed  in  an  unfamiliar  hand— the 
nurse’s  she  surmised. 

“I  imagine  Richard  is  not  doing  so  well,”  she  con¬ 
fided  to  Howard,  trying  to  speak  casually.  “His 
last  letter — ”  She  paused;  suddenly  the  envelope  in 
her  hand  seemed  reproachfully  alive. 

“Well?”  Berne  encouraged,  while  her  mother 
looked  at  her  with  that  begging  flutter  of  her  blue 
eyes,  as  if  her  emotions  had  become  trapped  and 
Cynthia  alone  could  free  them. 

“He  evidently — forgot  to  address  the  letter  him¬ 
self.  The  nurse  must  have  done  it.  Or  perhaps 
Mr.  Patterson.” 

“That  means  that  Dick  couldn’t!”  Berne  said  forci¬ 
bly.  “He  doesn’t  write  ( Continued  on  page  22) 


She  felt  suddenly  dumb.  “I  may  write?'’  he  questioned  as  they 
separated.  “Oh  —  surely.  I  shall  expect  it.  I  want  you  to  write,’’  she 
added  a  little  under  her  breath.  “Nepenthe,’’  he  smiled  as  he  held  her  hand 
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I  waited  underneath  the  dawning  hills; 

Aloft,  the  mountain  lawn  was  dewy  dark, 
And  dewy  dark  aloft  the  mountain  pine.  .  .  . 
Far  off  the  torrent  call’d  me  from  the  cleft; 
F ar  up  the  solitary  morning  smote  [ hair 
The  streaks  of  virgin  snow.  .  .  .  His  sunny 
Cluster’d  about  his  temples  like  a  god’s; 
And  his  cheek  brightened  as  the  foam  bow 
brightens  [ heart 

When  the  wind  blows  the  foam,  and  all  my 
Went  out  to  embrace  him  coming  ere  he  came. 

Ah,  but  Leonard  was  not  like  “beautiful 
Paris,  evil-hearted  Paris”;  he  would  not  leave 
her  for  Helen,  any  Helen,  and  she  thought 
with  pity  of  (Enone  crying:  “Lest  their  shrill,  happy 
laughter  come  to  me  walking  the  cold  and  starless 
road  of  death  uncomforted,  leaving  my  ancient  love 
with  the  Greek  woman.” 

She  watched  Hare  entering  the  yard  with  the  same 
untiring  stride.  He  did  not  glance  in  the  direction 
of  her  tent,  and  for  an  instant  she  wondered  at  that, 
and  then  she  smiled  trustfully.  He  was  too  absorbed 
in  hurrying  to  see  her  again,  to  think  of  where  she 
might  be  at  that  moment.  Soon  he  would  come  and 
she  would  hear  the  “Poor  Bobwhite”  call  summoning 
her.  Then  they  would  meet  on  the  little  rocky  path. 
What  sort  of  look  would  be  theirs,  with  one  glowing 
moment  tingling  in  their  memories!  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  went  by  and  then  a  half  hour.  The  mail  coach 
rattled  in  and  the  supper  bell  rang.  Hare  had  had 
plenty  of  time  to  come  to  her.  Barbara,  going  slowly 
down  the  little  rocky  path,  saw  him  entering  the 
dining  room,  a  package  of  letters  in  his  hand. 

“Perhaps,”  she  thought  falteringly,  “perhaps  he 
would  rather  have  our  first  meeting  before  other 
people.” 

She  entered  the  dining  room.  Hare  glanced  up 
from  his  letters  and  gave  her  a  smile  and  a  bow, 


Barbara  reached  the  cliff  and  threw  herself 
I  on  her  knees.  “Hold  on,  my  dearest!  ”  she  cried 

which  was  going  to  take  a  short  morning  trip 
along  the  course  of  the  river.  She  went  solely 
so  that  she  should  be  able  to  tell  Hare  about 
the  trip. 

Though  she  walked  with  Annie  Bestor,  help¬ 
ing  her  over  the  rougher  places,  Barbara  was 
in  spirit  alone  with  Hare.  She  spoke  to  him 
in  her  heart  about  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky, 
the  living  green  of  the  pines  and  cedars  and 
junipers,  the  eternal  gray  of  the  rock  under 
her  feet;  and  all  the  colors  were  fused  into  a 
singing  harmony  by  the  gold  of  the  sun  and 
the  tang  of  the  air.  She  followed  the  strong 
flight  of  a  great  bird,  hawk  or  eagle,  she  did 
not  know  which,  and  as  she  watched  him  she 
felt  that  mere  existence  was  a  wonderful 
thing.  Yet  at  once  she  told  herself  that  for 
her  life  would  sink  back  into  nothingness 
without  Hare;  all  the  beauty  about  her  was 
without  meaning  unless  it  could  be  the  setting 
for  his  happiness  and  hers. 

The  afternoon  began  to  seem  long.  When 
would  he  come?  There  was  much  in  the  back 
of  her  mind  that  she  did  not  want  to  think 
of  till  he  could  share  the  problems  with  her — 
the  question  of  what  she  owed  to  Anita.  After 
all  her  long,  lonely  years,  it  would  be  so  sweet, 
so  satisfying,  to  lean  upon  him. 

In  the  late  afternoon  some  instinct  warned 
her  that  he  was  near.  She  looked  out  of  her 
tent  and  saw  him  coming  down  the  deep  coach 
road  with  long,  swinging  strides,  using  his 
stick.  How  strong  and  commanding  he  was! 
Into  her  mind  sprang  some  lines  she  had 
read  in  school : 


T^HE  next  morning  Barbara  woke  early.  The 
-L  shadow  of  the  pine  branches  lay  across  the  tent 
roof  like  gray,  translucent  chrysanthemums.  The 
sunshine  showered  in  upon  her,  mellowed,  glorious. 
She  lay  smiling,  quiescent,  with  the  serene  sense  of 
power  of  one  who  has  come  at  last  to  the  gates  of  her 
kingdom.  She  was  longing  and  shyly  dreading  to  meet 
Hare  again.  When  she  went  in  to  breakfast  he  was 
not  there,  but  Annie  Bestor  greeted  her  warmly: 

“Why,  child,  you  must  have  had  the  sleep  of  the 
gods!  You  look  radiant.  That  comes  of  a  long  day 
of  rest.  I’ve  always  said  that  these  climbers  who  keep 
at  it  day  after  day  simply  wear  themselves  out.” 

“I  had  a  good  night,”  Barbara  said  with  a  secret 
joyful  smile  of  remembrance. 

“Dr.  Hare’s  gone  off  on  a  solitary  jaunt,”  Annie 
Bestor  said.  “He  got  up  early  to  follow  some  faint 
trail  that  nobody  else  ever  heard  of.” 

Barbara  wondered,  but  the  prospect  of  not  seeing 
Hare  for  a  few  hours  did  not  dim  her  joy.  Perhaps, 
like  herself,  he  was  timid  as  well  as  exultant;  per¬ 
haps  he  wanted  to  savor  alone  the  first  hours  of  the 
new  b"’"'oiness.  At  first  she  thought  of  dreaming  all 
tent.  Then  she  decided  to  join  a  group 


but  he  did  not  meet  her  eyes;  his  gaze  went  no 
higher  than  the  blue  beads  about  her  throat.  He 
went  on  reading  his  letters,  and  Barbara  managed 
to  say  something  to  her  other  neighbor.  She  tried 
to  tell  herself  that  he  was  momentarily  embarrassed, 
but  she  knew  that  it  was  not  the  case;  he  was  no 
unsophisticated  boy.  During  the  meal  he  talked  of 
his  climb,  addressing  her  once  or  twice,  always  with 
averted  eyes.  When  supper  was  over  he  walked  out 
as  usual  between  her  and  Annie  Bestor,  and  they 
took  their  accustomed  seats  before  the  burning  log. 
For  a  time  none  of  the  three  spoke,  then  Hare,  as 
if  constrained  to  break  the  silence,  said  in  an  im¬ 
personal  voice: 

“Did  you  go  climbing  to-day  with  the  others,  Miss 
Barbara?” 

Miss  Barbara !  It  had  been  a  long  time  since  he 
had  called  her  that.  Surging  above  Barbara’s  misery 
rode  a  tide  of  pride.  She  was  a  Langworthy  and  he 
had  been  little  Leonard  Hare.  He  shouldn’t  have 
the  power  to  hurt  her. 

“Oh,  yes,  Leonard,”  she  said  easily,  and  yet  with 
a  faint  touch  of  hauteur.  “I  climbed  safe,  sane 
heights  to-day.” 

Then  she  began  to  talk  to  Annie  Bestor,  including 
him  casually  now  and  again.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
the  evening  would  never  end.  Her  one  desire  was 
to  shut  herself  into  her  tent.  Her  camp  mates  lin¬ 
gered  longer  than  usual,  but  at  last  some  one  rose 
to  go.  Barbara  got  up  with  a  light  good  night  and 
took  her  way  quickly  across  the  yard. 

What  could  it  mean?  She  had  never  had  any  real 
girlhood,  never  played  with  other  young  men  and 
women.  Yet  she  knew  the  easy  rules  of  courtship 
that  prevailed  among  many  Southerners.  They  played 
at  love  long  before  they  really  loved,  before  “nice” 
women  permitted  caresses.  A  girl  might  be  engaged 
to  two  or  three  men  at  the  same  time,  and  none 
of  them  take  the  engagements  seriously — nor  inti¬ 
mately.  A  man  would  propose  to  a  girl,  not  with 
any  intention  of  being  accepted,  but  merely  to  offer 
her  a  bit  of  pleasing  flattery  and  an  agreeable  hour. 
But  all  that,  Barbara  told  herself,  was  when  they 
were  in  their  teens  and  early  twenties;  people  who 
were  old  enough  to  understand  the  business  of  life 
surely  would  not  waste  themselves  on  philandering! 
And  those  kisses  they  had  exchanged — she  remem¬ 
bered  them  now  with  a  shivering  sinking  of  the 
heart.  She  did  not  realize  that,  although  she  had 
been  married,  in  her  personal,  emotional  experience 
she  was  still  a  young  girl;  she  did  not  have  a  mar¬ 
ried  woman’s  mind.  This  experience  with  Hare  was 
her  initiation  into  love  making. 

Q HE  did  not  sleep  well,  and  she  went  early  to 
hJ  breakfast,  hoping  to  escape  Hare.  He  was  at  the 
table,  and  no  one  else;  she  saw  by  his  haggard  face 
that  he,  too,  had  slept  badly,  and  she  felt  sorry  for 
him.  She  would  have  retreated,  but  he  had  seen  her. 
He  rose  to  pull  out  her  chair  for  her  and  mumbled 
some  greeting.  Barbara  was  determined  to  handle 
the  situation  as  a  Langworthy  should.  She  asked  him 
where  the  climbing  was  to  be  for  the  day,  looked  at 
him  with  level  gaze,  and  put  a  touch  of  superiority 
in  her  voice  that  he  could  not  fail  to  recognize. 

She  knew  that  he  was  unhappy,  and  she  was  both 
glad  and  sorry.  When  the  climbing  party  set  out, 
and  he  went  forward  as  the  leader,  it  seemed  to  her 
that  he  walked  with  less  confidence  than  usual.  The 
day  was  a  martyrdom  for  Barbara,  and  it  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  as  difficult.  She  no  longer  kept  up 
with  Hare  on  the  trails.  They  spoke  but  rarely  and 
with  increasing  diffidence  on  his  part.  Barbara’s 
pride  enabled  her  to  seem  natural  enough,  but  she 
knew  that  it  would  be  harder  and  harder  for  her  to 
sustain  herself  in  the  part  she  had  taken. 

On  the  third  evening  she  felt  her  endurance  snap. 
It  had  been  a  day  of  fierce  physical  exertion.  At 
night,  about  the  log  fire,  Annie  had  insisted  on  her 
telling  some  Southern  stories  to  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Unwillingly  she  had  been  forced  to  play  the 
central  part.  Her  camp  mates  had  been  all  along 
interested  in  her;  she  foresaw  that  after  this  even¬ 
ing,  if  she  stayed,  she  would  be  less  able  than  ever 
to  keep  to  herself;  would  have  to  go  on  seeming 
sociable  and  happy,  when  the  one  thing  she  craved 
was  to  be  let  alone.  No,  she  could  not  endure  the 
situation  any  longer;  she  would  go  away. 

She  felt  a  sense  of  release  at  having  taken  the 
resolution.  Simply,  she  had  been  dreaming;  now  she 
would  wake  up  to  her  old  lot.  She  could  always 
stand  things  another  minute,  another  hour,  another 
day.  She  would  pretend  that  the  letter  she  had  that 
evening  received  from  Anita’s  sanitarium  made  it 
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imperative  that  she  should  leave.  Where  she  should 
go  did  not  matter.  While  she  pondered  she  heard  out¬ 
side  her  hut  the  “Poor  Bobwhite’’  call.  She  tilted 
her  head  high  and  felt  her  upper  lip  curling  and  her 
nostrils  quivering.  There  was  a  silence,  and  again 
the  call  came.  She  heard  Hare’s  footsteps  approach¬ 
ing,  and  once  more  the  plaintive  summons.  She  sat 
in  cold  silence.  Then  he  came  to  the  door  of  the  tent. 

“Barbara,”  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  “won’t  you  come 
out;  won’t  you  please?  I  have  something  I  must  say 
to  you.” 

“It  can  wait  till  the  morning,”  Barbara  said,  and 
she  put  her  hand  against  her  heart  to  still  the  wild 
throbbing. 

“Barbara,  please;  I’m  so  wretched.  You  don’t  know 
what  I  have  been  going  through.  I  hate  myself.” 

Barbara  was  angry,  mortified,  sorry  for  him,  tri¬ 
umphant  that  he  had  come  to  her  at  last,  and  curious 
as  to  what  he  wanted  to  say. 

“I’ll  keep  you  only  a  little  while,  Barbara.  All  the 
shacks  are  dark;  everybody’s  asleep.  I  can’t  sleep 
because — I  must  see  you,  Barbara!” 

He  spoke  like  a  pleading  child,  she  thought,  and 
her  lips  curved  in  a  little  smile,  half  sorrowful,  half 
contemptuous.  But  the  contempt  was  as  much  for 
herself  as  for  him,  because  she  wanted  to  go  to  him. 

“Just  for  a  minute,”  she  said.  “Please  go  up  the 
path  to  that  bowlder,  and  I’ll  join  you.” 

“Won’t  you  let  me  help  you?” 

“Oh,  no,  thanks,”  said  Barbara  in  a  cool,  high  tone. 

She  heard  him  ascending  the  path,  the  pebbles  slip¬ 
ping  under  his  feet.  She  threw  a  scarf  about  her 
head,  drew  on  a  coat,  and  followed  him  slowly.  He 
stood  by  the  bowlder  waiting  for  her,  and  his  eager¬ 
ness  and  distress  were  almost  palpable.  She  reached 
him,  her  bi’eath  even,  her  eyes  steady.  The  moon  was 
waxing,  and  she  could  see  his  face  clearly. 

“What  is  this  matter  that  cannot  wait  till  to¬ 
morrow?”  she  asked. 

“Please  sit  down,  Barbara.  I  can’t  speak  while 
you  stand.  It  isn’t  easy  to  begin.” 

HE  SPREAD  his  coat  for  her,  and  she  sat  down 
with  an  air  of  polite  attention.  Hare  sat  beside 
her,  his  head  bent,  her  face  moody. 

“Well?”  she  prompted  him. 

“I’m  not  sure  how  to  get  at  it,”  he  began.  “I  think 
I  can  get  at  it  best  by  telling  you  a  little  about  my¬ 
self.  You  know  what  my  childhood  was,  and  you 
know  that  I  have  always  had  a  sense  of  worth,  have 
always  been  ambitious.  In  those  old  days  all  the 
boys  I  knew — your  brother,  Stephen  Thornton,  every¬ 
body — looked  down  on  me  because  my  people  were 
poor  and  ignorant.  It  hurt,  for  in  my  heart  I  felt 
as  if  I  were  as  good  as  they  were.  I  vowed  that 
some  day  I  should  make  them  think  of  me  as  their 
equal — they,  and  you,  Barbara,  for  you  were  the  only 
girl  of  their  class  that  I  knew.” 

Barbara  could  tell  by  his  voice  that  it  was  hard  for 
him  to  speak.  Her  stony  attitude  slightly  relaxed. 

“I  worked  too  hard,”  Hare  went  on,  “to  have  any 
youth.  I  kept  away  from  girls  and  yet  I  often 
dreamed  of  love.  I  sometimes  wondered  if  it  was 
waiting  for  me  then,  but  I  did  not  dare  go  out  to 
meet  it,  because  I  was  too  poor.  I  meant  to  succeed 
before  I  thought  of  marriage.  This  was  my  attitude 
while  I  was  still  in  medical  school,  and  when  I  was 
back  practicing  in  Albemarle  County,  and  during 
those  first  years  when  I  was  in  California.” 

He  paused  for  a  few  moments  and  then  he  went  on. 
“I  think  I  wanted  love  to  come  to  me  all  the  more 
because  I  had  had  only  dreams.  Five  or  six  years 
ago  I  felt  that  my  position,  financially  and  socially, 
justified  me  in  thinking  about  marriage.  Over  and 
over  again  I  had  seen  the  thing  work:  a  man  had 
money  enough  to  marry  and  then  he  fell  in  love.  I 
supposed  that  the  same  thing  would  happen  to  me. 
I  threw  myself  open  to  love.  I  went  out  as  I  never 
had  before.  I  met  the  most  charming  girls  and 
women,  but  I  did  not  love  them.” 

A  little  pile  of  pebbles  at  Barbara’s  feet  slipped  and 
rattled  toward  him.  He  picked  them  up  and  smoothed 
them  absently  between  his  hands  as  he  went  on. 

“I  won’t  say  I  haven’t  been  attracted  now  and  then 
by  a  girl,  and  I’ve  thought  that  perhaps  I  should  love 
her.  But  after  a  week  or  so,  her  charm  has  faded 
and  I’ve  known  that  I  didn’t  care  at  all.  I  hope  I’m 
not  more  fatuous  than  another  man,  but  I’ve  had 
opportunities  given  me.  There  have  been  some  girls 
that  any  man  ought  to  have  loved,  but  I  couldn’t — 
Up  in  the  mountains  in  vacations  I’ve  been  thrown 
with  them,  and  even  then  I  didn’t  care.” 

“Why  do  you  say  ‘even  then’?”  asked  Barbara  in¬ 
voluntarily — at  once  regretting  her  question,  for  she 
had  determined  not  to  speak  until  Hare  had  fully 
ended. 

“I  say  ‘even  then,’  ”  Hare  replied,  “because  here 
in  the  mountains  all  my  senses  are  keener,  all  my 
feelings  are  heightened.  I  am  at  my  highest  pitch. 
I  have  purposely  joined  mountain  parties  in  which 
there  were  charming,  eligible  girls,  and  yet  I  couldn’t 
fall  in  love.” 

Barbara  was  frowning  over  his  word  “eligible.” 
She  always  resented  any  obtrusion  of  worldliness  on 
his  part. 

“I’m  not  naturally  introspective,”  Hare  said,  “but, 


being  a  surgeon,  I  have  more  or  less  an  analytic  gift. 
I  know  myself  pretty  thoroughly,  Barbara.  The  fact 
is,  that  my  pulses  beat  more  slowly  than  those  of 
most  men;  to  love,  I  must  have  a  keener  stimulus 
than  others — and  I  believe  I  am  more  of  a  creature 
of  habit  than  other  men.” 

Barbara’s  heart  began  to  beat  faster.  She  felt  that 
now  Hare  was  coming  to  the  point  that  touched  her. 
He  moved  nearer  her,  and  took  her  hand;  she  re¬ 
sisted,  but  he  held  it  fast. 

“Oh,  Barbara,”  he  said  in  a  deeply  moved  tone,  “I 
never  have  had  a  summer  like  this.  I  never  have 
felt  toward  any  girl  as  I  have  felt  toward  you. 
There  is  my  old  veneration  for  the  Langworthys; 
there  is  my  protecting  tenderness  for  the  little  child 
I  used  to  look  on  as  a  princess,  far,  far  above  me; 
there  is  my  friendship  for  that  same  child,  budded 
into  girlhood;  there  is  my  sympathy  for  that  girl, 
widowed  terribly;  there  is  my  even  deeper  sympathy 
for  the  woman  chained  to  a  living  death  with  Anita 
Langworthy.  And  then  to  have  you  here  with  me; 
a  perfect  companion,  growing  before  my  eyes  into 
beauty  and  happiness,  and  knowing  that  it  was 
partly  due  to  me — Barbara,  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
it  all  made  me  feel  toward  you.” 

Barbara  tried  to  withdraw  her  hands;  she  could 
feel  the  pulses  bounding  against  his  palms,  but  again 
he  prevented  her. 

“Barbara,  I’m  coming  to  the  end  of  what  I  am 
saying  to  you.  I  want  you  to  give  me  credit  for 
being  honest,  at  least.  That  last  day  we  were  to¬ 
gether  I  thought  I  was  beginning  to  love  you.  The 
air  was  like  wine.  There  were  wings  on  my  feet. 
I  liked  the  people  that  climbed  with  us  so  much.  It 
was  wonderful  to  touch  you.  I  wanted  to  carry  you 
in  my  arms,  close,  close,  to  that  last  peak.  When 
I  kissed  you,  Barbara,  I  felt  that  love  had  come  at 
last.  I  was  gloriously  happy.  I  wanted  to  take  you 
with  me,  then — ” 

His  voice,  which  was  thrilling,  broke  suddenly. 
He  did  not  speak  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  he 
went  on  in  a  monotonous  tone: 

“I  could  not  sleep  for  an  hour  or  two  afterward. 
I  slept,  to  wake  just  before  dawn.  Then  I  knew  that 
I  did  not  really  love  you.  I  went  off  alone  trying  to 
persuade  myself  all  day  that  I  did.  But  I  could  not 
fight  down  the  truth.  I  don’t  love  you,  though  you 
are  dearer  to  me  than  any  woman  in  the  world. 
What  I  feel  for  you  is  a  mixture  of  friendship  and 
hunger.  Almost  I  love  you,  but  not  quite.  Now,  Bar¬ 
bara,  if  you  bid  me  to,  I  will  leave  you,  and  you 
need  never  speak  to  me  again.  But  if  you  will  listen 
to  me  still,  there  is  more  I  want  to  say.” 

Barbara’s  hands  lay  lax  in  his;  her  pulses  died 
down  to  a  slow,  dull  pace. 

“I  would  not  say  this  to  you,  Barbara,”  Hare  con¬ 
tinued,  “if  you  were  not  a  widow.  But  long  ago  as 
that  experience  was  and  young  as  you  were  at  the 
time,  it  must  have  given  you  a  knowledge  of  life,  a 
grasp  on  realities  that  an  unmarried  woman  of  your 
age  could  not  have.” 

Barbara’s  breath  came  quickly.  She  had  a  sharp 
poignant  vision  of  her  husband— kind,  good  Rhodes 
with  his  upper  lip  tense  and  his  eyes  smiling.  Ah, 
there  was  one  who  had  really  loved  her.  Hare  felt 
her  hands  trembling  in  his 
own.  He  looked  at  her 
troubled  face  and  withheld 
the  words  he  would  have  said 
to  her  if  she  had  been  another 
woman.  He  would  have  ex¬ 
pressed  his  theory  that  a  man 
and  woman  could  spend  a 
summer  in  a  purely  romantic 
relationship  and  part  with  no 
scars,  having  found  some¬ 
thing  satisfying  and  beauti¬ 
ful  in  the  relationship,  a  spur 
to  mental  effort,  the  route  to 
keener  living,  both  of  them 
larger  and  finer  for  their  ex¬ 
perimental  engagement.  Yet 
there  was  something  so  vir¬ 
ginal,  so  high  in  Barbara  that 
he  shrank  from  expressing  his 
full  mind.  Besides,  such  a 
belief  was  said  with  arms  and 
eyes  and  lips — and  with  cold 
words  in  cold  blood. 

“What  I  want  to  say 
sounds  so — raw,”  he  said 
lamely.  “It  seems  to  me,  Bar¬ 
bara,  I  told  you  I  was  such 
a  creature  of  habit — it  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  were  more 
than  friends — if  we  thought 
of  ourselves  as  betrothed — if 
you  gave  me  your  hands, 
your  mouth — surely  then  this 
more  than  friendship  I  feel 
for  you  would  change  into 
that  permanent  feeling  of 
which  I  know  nothing — love. 

If  I  did  not  hope  and  believe 
it  I  should  have  gone  away, 
for  I  should  have  looked  back 


But  I  was  honest 
then;  I  thought  I  loved  you,  and  I  am  honest  now 
when  I  want  more  than  ever  to  love  you,  when  I 
think  I  see  the  way.” 

Barbara  withdrew  her  hands. 

“Shall  I  go  awav?”  Hare  asked. 

“No,  I’ll  go.” 

She  made  as  if  to  rise,  and  he  helped  her  to  her 
feet  with  hands  that  trembled. 

“Do  you  mean,”  Hare  said  unsteadily,  “that  I  have 
insulted  you  past  pardon?  Do  you  want  me  to  leave 
this  place  to-morrow?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  Barbara  said  slowly.  “I  don’t 
know  whether  I  want  to  see  you  again  or  not.” 

“Oh,  if  I  could  have  loved  any  woman,  it  would 
have  been  you,  Barbara,”  Hare  cried.  “Whatever 
you  do,  don’t  go  away  with  the  feeling  that  there  is 
something  wrong  in  you  because  I  have  said  what 
I  have.  But,  indeed,  you  may  think  it  an  imperti¬ 
nence  for  me  to  want  to  love  you.  For  all  your  kind¬ 
ness  to  me  you  may  still  feel  that  I  could  never  have 
the  right  to  address  you,  because  I’m  only  ‘that  clever 
little  poor  white  boy,  Hare,  who  ought  to  have  a 
chance.’  ” 

He  had  said  the  right  words  to  move  Barbara. 

“Let  me  think,”  she  said  almost  in  a  whisper.  “I 
want  to  think.  I  don’t  know — anything!  I  will 
speak  to  you — when  I  can.” 

SHE  left  him  and  stumbled  down  the  trail  toward 
her  tent.  All  night  long  she  lay  staring  at  the 
wall.  The  gray  dawn  came  stealing  in  against  her 
and  then  the  full  amber  light  of  the  day  flooded  over 
the  high  walls  of  the  valley;  the  full  golden  glow  of 
the  sun  limned  the  chrysanthemumlike  shadow  on  her 
tent  roof.  Barbara  got  up  and  dressed.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  for  her  to  think  amid  these  granite  heights 
so  associated  with  Hare  and  with  her  dawning  futile 
dreams.  She  would  take  the  morning  coach  to  Lake 
Tahoe.  She  was  glad  of  the  rough  ride,  for  her 
physical  sensations  took  her  attention  from  the  dull 
pain  of  her  spirit.  She  reached  Lake  Tahoe  at  al¬ 
most  three  o’clock.  The  water  was  at  its  loveliest, 
deepest  blue,  and  its  surrounding  mountains  varied 
from  deep  purple  to  faintest  gray.  White  sails 
floated  on  the  waves,  and  dark  birds  soared  in  the 
soft  air.  In  this  peaceful,  perfect  place  Barbara 
knew  she  could  surely  read  her  mind  and  heart. 

She  was  amazed  and  hurt  and  humiliated.  She 
had  done  more  or  less  thinking  about  the  mysterious 
life  impulse,  for  she  had  seen  for  six  years  its  mani¬ 
festations  among  the  schoolgirls  whom  she  taught. 
She  had  seen  its  workings  among  the  mountaineers 
and  the  humble  white  people  who  lived  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Grassmere.  But  it  had  been  one  thing  to 
consider  all  this  abstractedly  and  another  to  face 
Hare’s  frankness.  Hare,  in  not  loving  her  enough  to 
offer  marriage,  in  proposing  an  experimental  philan¬ 
dering  which  should  give  him  most  of  the  advantages 
and  no  future  responsibilities,  had  crushingly  humili¬ 
ated  her.  Yet,  she  asked  herself  was  it  not  her  vanity 
and  her  esthetic  sense  that  was  hurt  rather  than  any 
moral  sensibility?  For  at  least  he  had  been  honest. 

She  cared  too  much  about  him  to  realize  that 
his  honesty  had  been  dictated  by  a  selfishness 

that  was  something  less 
than  subtle,  that  his 
proposal  had  been  a 
shrewd  stratagem  of 
the  ego. 

And  yet  it  was  not 
that  alone;  honesty  is  a 
commodity  of  varying 
quality,  and  Hare’s  was 
not  the  best  brand,  yet 
now  and  in  time  to  come 
he  always  meant  in 
some  degree  what  he 
said.  Now  he  did  hope 
to  arrive  at  devoted 
love,  yet  neither  now 
nor  later  did  his  hon¬ 
esty  oblige  him  to  state 
all  that  was  in  his 
mind.  He  was  able  to 
keep  his  self  -  respect 
without  going  so  far; 
here  was  no  stage  vil¬ 
lain;  his  self-respect 
was  quite  necessary  to 
his  comfort.  Like  many 
another  man  with  a 
conscience,  he  restricted 
its  operations,  as  to 
women,  to  certain 
fairly  technical  points 
of  the  man-and-woman 
game  without  reference 
to  whether  or  not  they 
happened  to  count  in 
making  the  woman  glad 
or  sad. 

The  difference  be¬ 
tween  Hare  and  the 
ordinary  man,  Barbara 
reflected,  lay  perhaps  in 
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on  my  kisses  as  an  insult  to  you. 


One  day  she  went  for  a  walk  along  the 
lake:  a  slim  figure  in  black  on  the  sloping  path 
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favor.  He  was  not  so  easily  deceived  as  to 
love  really  was;  he  knew  the  truth  of  his  own 
n  clings,  and  he  was  an  idealist,  wanting  to  realize 
his  dream  of  a  love  that  was  a  noble,  selfless,  absorb¬ 
ing  thing.  Moreover,  if  he  had  not  thought  she  had 
been  a  wife,  he  never  would  have  told  her  what  was 
on  his  mind  and  heart.  Barbara  passed  insensibly 
from  being  Hare’s  judge  to  being  his  advocate. 

One  day  she  went  for  a  walk  along  the  lake. 

She  walked  slowly,  a  slim  figure  in  black  on 
the  sloping  path,  with  wistful,  colorless  face, 
looking  out  on  the  blue  waters.  She  sat  down 
at  last  on  a  cushion  of  pine  needles  and  gazed 
up  at  the  twisted  boughs  of  an  old  juniper 
tree.  Her  gaze  became  fixed  and  dreamy,  she 
forgot  time  and  place  and  circumstance.  When 
twilight  came,  she  got  up  and  went  back  in  the 
deepening  shadows.  She  realized  that  a  change 
of  some  sort  had  come  over  her.  Lake  Tahoe, 
like  all  California,  had  a  paganizing  effect.  The 
luxuriant  vegetation  about  her,  the  fragrant 
pine  needles,  the  rich  trees,  the  firm  rocks,  the 
peculiar  quality  of  the  sunlight,  all  seemed  to 
assimilate  her  to  the  processes  of  nature.  • 

She  faced  her  problem  more  concretely  now. 

If  she  could  win  Hare’s  love,  her  gain  would  be 
infinite;  but  if  she  failed  to  win  it,  she  feared 
that  she  would  be  overwhelmed  with  despair 
and  self-disgust.  The  self-disgust  would  ba 
illogical ;  but,  illogical  or  not,  she  would  have 
to  reckon  with  it.  Hare  had  all  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose.  Yet,  she  considered,  he  did 
have  something  to  lose,  for  if  he  could  not  love 
her  he  would  doubtless  never  love  anyone. 

There  again  Barbara’s  vanity  spoke;  that 
thought  was  the  father  of  the  wish  that  he 
should  love  her  and  her  only.  She  supposed  she 
was  being  fair  to  him  in  speculating  upon  her¬ 
self  in  their  new  relation.  She  failed  to  see  that 
in  allowing  herself  to  consider  the  matter  at  all, 
especially  with  an  indulgence  toward  Hare’s  at¬ 
titude,  she  was  giving  him  an  advantage  and 
subtracting  from  her  own  powers  of  defense. 

She  shivered  with  joy  at  the  thought  of  really 
winning  him,  really  having  him  her  husband. 

She  shrank  in  fear  of  the  thought  of  losing 
him.  In  all  her  consideration  there  was  no 
thought  of  Anita.  In  those  long  hours  at  Lake 
Tahoe  the  world  held  only  herself  and  him. 

On  another  morning  she  overslept  and  awak¬ 
ened  in  time  to  see  the  steamboat  leaving  that 
would  take  her  to  Hare.  At  once  she  wanted  to  stop 
the  steamboat  to  go  to  him.  Suddenly  she  was  over¬ 
whelmed  by  a  wonder  that  she  did  not  feel  the  dan¬ 
ger  to  self-respect  in  the  step  she  was  contemplating. 
She  held  fast  to  other  phases  of  the  world’s  code  of 
civilization  and  of  morality;  she  would  not  steal; 
she  never  spoke  evil  gossip;  she  would  not  take  her 
happiness  at  the  expense  of  anyone  else.  Then,  in  a 
flash,  she  understood  herself.  She  had  sternly  held 
herself  in  thrall  to  Anita;  there  lay  her  answering 
duty.  Yet,  outside  that  duty,  she  felt  that  in  all  that 
concerned  her  personality  she  had  a  right  to  make 
her  own  laws.  The  external  Barbara  might  be  a 
slave,  but  the  real  Barbara  could  be  her  own  master 
above  all  standards  of  right  and  wrong.  As  she 
watched  the  steamboat  cutting  through  the  blue,  deep 
water,  she  cried :  “Oh,  I’m  bound  to  my  wheel !  Why 
not  go  back  to  him  and  let  things  develop?  Have 
I  any  other  chance  of  happiness?” 

BARBARA’S  reflections  were  not  logical.  She  ad¬ 
vanced  confusedly  and  in  a  circle.  At  one  mo¬ 
ment  she  would  talk  aloud  to  herself,  putting  the 
whole  case  in  reasonable  accents.  At  the  next  she 
would  clench  her  hands  and  vow  to  leave  Hilton’s 
Camp  and  never  see  Hare  again.  She  would  re¬ 
member  his  moving  tone,  the  clasp  of  his  hands,  his 
cry  that  he  wanted  to  love  her,  and  she  would  hold 
out  her  arms  to  him,  almost  feeling  his  nearness. 
Then  she  would  get  a  vision  of  herself,  forsaken  by 
Hare,  going  back  in  shame  to  Anita.  She  felt  that  she 
wanted  to  get  back  to  Hare,  to  meet  him  squarely  on 
this  new  and  lower  level,  and  to  discuss  more  fully 
the  matter  of  their  relations.  There  were  questions 
she  must  ask  him. 

On  the  fourth  day  she  went  back  to  Hilton’s  Camp. 
Throughout  the  drive  she  felt  that  her  face  and  her 
heart  were  calm.  Yet  as  soon  as  the  coach  rested  at 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  she  caught  the  full 
force  of  its  magnificent  beauty,  and  saw  below  her 
the  buildings  that  housed  the  man  she  loved,  her 
self-control  forsook  her,  and  she  trembled  as  if  with 
illness.  She  clung  tight  to  her  seat  during  the  last 
half  mile  down  the  hill,  but  when  the  coach  rattled 
into  the  yard,  she  held  her  head  high.  Her  camp 
mates  greeted  her  with  words  and  shouts  of  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  Annie  Bestor  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks. 
Among  those  that  she  shook  hands  with  was  Hare, 
but  she  would  not  meet  his  eyes.  She  felt  a  sense  of 
home-coming,  of  welcome,  and  she  found  herself 
wanting  to  tell  him  about  it.  Directly  after  supper 
she  said  she  was  tired,  and  went  to  her  tent.  She 
sat  in  the  growing  light  cast  by  the  moon,  clasping 
and  unclasping  her  hands,  and  murmuring: 

“Ov  T  don’t  know  what  to  do!” 

he  rose  and  gazed  at  herself  in  the  mir¬ 


ror.  Her  face  gleamed  back  at  her  faintly,  a  white 
blur  with  dark  places  for  eyes  and  mouth  and  nostrils. 

“I’ll  leave  it  to  chance!”  she  told  herself.  “I’ll  go 
now  to  that  bowlder — our  bowlder.  If  he  comes 
there,  we’ll  talk  it  out.  If  he  doesn’t  come,  I’ll  leave 
here  to-morrow.” 

Catching  up  a  scarf,  but  forgetting  a  wrap,  she 


“A  Place  in  the  Sun ” 

By  GRANTLAND  RICE 

Decoration  by  H.  Devitt  Welsh 

YOU  have  found  your  place,  0  Dreamers, 
In  the  yellow  sun  at  last, 

Where  the  wind-blown  grasses  gather 
And  the  final  fight  is  past; 

Where  a  woman  weeps  above  you 
As  she  envies  you  your  fate; 

Where  a  child  sobs  with  his  mother 
As  the  guarding  vultures  wait. 

You  have  found  your  place,  0  Dreamers, 
In  the  golden  sun  you  sought; 

But  the  clods  have  come  between  you 
And  the  vanished  dream  you  wrought; 
Where  a  woman  waits  and  watches 
Through  the  heartache  of  the  night, 

And  your  gray  ghost  through  the  window 
Tells  the  glory  of  the  fight. 

You  have  found  your  place,  O  Sleepers, 
Where  the  yellow  sun  drifts  down; 

But  the  trench  is  deep  with  shadows 
And  the  myrtle  is  your  crown; 

Where  a  woman's  cry  to  heaven 
Stills  the  cannon  at  the  gate, 

Where  a  little  child  is  weeping 
And  the  hungry  vultures  wait. 


made  her  way  softly  up  the  steep  path  behind  the 
tent  to  the  bowlder  of  which  she  already  thought  with 
fear  and  fascination.  She  climbed  to  the  bowlder  and 
stood  against  it,  breathing  quickly.  Hare  stepped 
from  behind  it,  and  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

“Oh,- Barbara,”  he  cried.  “You  came!  I  felt  that 
you  would!  Oh,  Barbara!” 

Barbara  held  herself  stiffly  in  his  embrace.  She 
must  not  yield  merely  because  his  arms  were  eloquent. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  Hare  said.  “It  is  just — I’d 
been  dreaming  you  would  come,  but  not  really  hoping 
for  it,  and  then  when  I  saw  you — ” 

“Let  us  sit  down,”  she  said,  shivering  a  little. 

“You  are  cold;  you  must  take  my  coat.”  He 
wrapped  it  about  her,  and  added:  “I’m  not  cold;  but 
I  was  cold  during  those  days  you  were  gone.  I  didn’t 
know  that  you’d  ever  come  back.  I  was  afraid  that 
you  might  ask  Annie  Bestor  to  pack  your  things  and 
send  them  after  you.  At  times  I  felt  I  must  go  to 


Lake  Tahoe  and  see  you — must  be  sure  that  I  hadn’t 
driven  you  away  from  me.  I  went  off  alone  on  the 
trails  when  I  could,  climbing  like  a  demon  to  get 
away  from  my  thoughts,  from  the  memory  of  all 
I  had  said  and  left  unsaid.” 

His  words  came  quickly,  as  if  he  hoped  their  very 
rapidity  would  make  them  resistless.  But  Barbara 
held  them  back  with  a  gesture. 

“After  I  became  engaged  to  Mr.  Rhodes,” 
said  Barbara  slowly,  “you  wrote  me  a  very 
stiff,  odd  note.  I  could  only  assume  that  you 
thought  I  was  marrying  him  for  the  money  he 
was  supposed  to  have,  and  that  you  were  dis¬ 
appointed  in  me.” 

“How  could  I  assume  that?”  replied  Hare, 
in  genuine  surprise.  “You,  a  Langworthy, 
and  an  attractive  girl  of  eighteen.  You  were 
sure  to  be  able  to  choose  whomsoever  you 
wanted.  I  thought  your  love  for  him  was  the 
infatuation  a  very  young  girl  often  feels  for 
a  middle-aged  man.  I  wrote  as  I  did  because 
I  feared  your  marriage  would  change  the 
status  of  our  friendship.  It  may  be,  Barbara, 
that  unconsciously  to  myself  I  was  hoping 
that  some  day  it  might  be  you — ” 

“All  that  has  nothing  to  do  with — now,” 
Barbara  said. 

SHE  was  relieved  that  Hare  supposed  that 
her  first  and  strongest  love  had  gone  to  her 
husband.  It  helped  her  pride.  Hare  followed 
her  mood,  saying  humbly: 

“I’ve  been  thinking,  too,  Barbara,  that  this 
summer  hasn’t  given  you  a  fair  chance.  Here 
you  are,  for  a  few  weeks  only,  and  with  just 
me.  I  know,  if  you  were  to  live  in  any  place 
away  from  Mrs.  Langworthy  and  from  Albe¬ 
marle  County  for  any  reasonable  length  of 
time,  that  you  would  attract  many  people, 
many  men,  that  there  would  be  sure  to  be  some 
man,  perhaps  better  than  I,  certainly  more 
fortunate  in  his  temperament,  who  would  love 
you  and  perhaps  win  you.” 

He  had  touched  Barbara’s  generosity. 

“I  am  really  sorry  for  you,  Leonard,”  she  said. 
“I  mean  sorry  that  you  can’t  fall  in  love.” 

“You’re  so  good,”  he  replied.  “Oh,  Barbara, 
it’s  been  so  wonderful  to  be  near  you  this  sum¬ 
mer.  There’s  no  one  in  the  world  like  you — so 
brave,  so  sweet;  and  to  me  you’re  beautiful.  I’ve 
never  felt  in  my  life  before  as  I  have  in  these 
mountains.  It’s  been  almost  magical  to  wake  up  every 
morning  and  to  know  that  soon  I  was  going  to  see  you, 
and  that  then  we’d  have  a  long,  long  day  together!” 

His  mood  and  his  words  were  surely  those  of  a 
lover.  It  seemed  strange  to  Barbara  that  he  could 
be  so  certain  that  what  he  felt  for  her  was  not  love. 
She  was  now  not  so  much  humiliated  as  piqued  by  his 
failure  to  care  as  she  wanted  him  to,  and  she  was 
intensely  curious. 

“Are  you  angry  at  me,  Barbara?”  Hare  asked. 
“Have  you  forgiven  me?” 

“As  you  remarked,”  Barbara  returned  slowly,  “we 
are  not  school  children.  I  am  not  angry  now,  but  I 
was,  am,  and  always  shall  be  astounded.” 

If  she  were  not  angry,  if  she  were  not  going  away, 
or  intending  to  ask  him  to  go,  Hare  knew  that  there 
was  much  gained. 

“It’s  the  strangest  proposal  one  could  dream  of,” 
she  went  on  slowly. 

He  looked  at  her  half  pityingly.  How  very  young 
she  was  after  all,  how  very  much  untutored. 

“Not  so  strange,”  he  said  eagerly;  “if  it  occurred 
to  me  to  make  it  and  to  you  to  listen,  it  must  have 
occurred  to  other  men  and  women.” 

“And  so — so  naive,”  Barbara  went  on  in  a  per¬ 
plexed  tone,  “to  be  discussing  it  in  this — this  scien¬ 
tific  fashion.  Such — such  arguments — don’t  they 
come  about  differently?” 

Ah,  perhaps  she  was  not  so  untutored  after  all. 
Hare  spent  a  moment  wondering  what  sort  of  man 
her  husband  had  been.  Then  he  had  a  quick  gleam 
of  speculation  as  to  where  this  philandering  might 
not  lead.  But  he  fled  back  from  that  thought. 
“Naive?”  he  repeated. 

The  word  irritated  him.  He  resented  any  impli¬ 
cation  that  told  against  his  fund  of  social  sophisti¬ 
cation. 

“But  let  us  pursue  our  speculations,”  Barbara  said 
calmly.  “What  have  we  to  gain  and  what  to  lose? 
Of  course  you  must  do  me  the  justice  and  the  honor 
to  suppose  I  loved  you  when  I  kissed  you,  but  that 
was  a  love  in  the  bud  and  you  can  count  that  you  de¬ 
stroyed  it;  that  we  start  even,  so  what  do  we  gain 
and  lose?” 

Barbara’s  pride  led  her  to  that  lie;  beneath  that 
cool  manner  her  heart  was  bewildering  her  head  be¬ 
yond  the  power  to  take  account  of  her  inconsistency 
as  to  the  kisses  she  had  given  and  those  future  ca¬ 
resses  she  was  considering.  Hare  answered  eagerly: 

“We’ve  everything  to  gain,”  he  cried,  seizing 
her  hands.  “Oh,  Barbara,  think  if  we  could 
spend  the  rest  of  our  lives  together,  you  and  I ! 
Think  what  it  would  be  if  we  could  leave  all  sor¬ 
rows  and  disappointments  forever  behind  us,  and 
have  all  our  days  like  these  days  in  the  moun¬ 
tains — only  better!”  ( Continued  on  page  24) 
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the  same  evidence  of  restraint  on  the 
part  of  the  soldiery  was  everywhere 
perfectly  clear.  A  number  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  questioned  as  to  the  behavior 
of  the  troops.  They  stated  that  there 
was  no  complaint  to  be  made  even  ot 
the  Cossacks,  and  that  little  had  been 
taken,  and  what  was  taken  was  paid  tor. 

These  conversations,  for  the  most 
part,  were  in  the  presence  of  Rus¬ 
sian  officers  or  officials,  but  the  frank¬ 
ness  and  evident  lack  of  fear  of  the 
population  led  the  writer  personally  to 
believe  that  the  statements  were  true. 

The  next  day  we  visited  a  number  ot 
the  positions  to  the  north,  and  were 
taken  to  the  line  of  trenches  held  by  the 
Austrians  for  nearly  a  week.  The 
graves  and  shell-torn  terrain  clearly  in¬ 
dicated  the  nature  of  the  conflict  and  the 
stubborn  resistance  offered.  The  fail¬ 
ure  here  was  the  first  important  break 
in  the  Austrian  line  and  enabled  Brus- 
silov  to  proceed  with  his  flanking  move¬ 
ment  which  resulted  in  the  Austrian  re¬ 
tirement  all  along  the  line.  Four  miles 
away  was  the  town  of  Botszonce,  where 
for  the  first  time  we  observed  the  effect 
of  artillery  fire  on  a  city.  ... 

The  interesting  feature  of  the  bom¬ 
bardment  was  that  even  from  a  range 
of  approximately  five  thousand  meters 
the  Russian  artillery  had  been  able 
to  discriminate  between  churches  and 
other  buildings.  In  the  town  were 
two  big  churches  and  one  town  hall, 
with  a  spire  that  made  it  resemble  a 
sacred  building.  Not  one  of  these  was 
touched  by  a  single  shell.  The  spired 
building  itself  stood  in  a  desert  ot  deso¬ 
lation,  while  not  ten  feet  away  an  adja¬ 
cent  building  was  literally  leveled  by  the 
shells  of  the  Russian  artillery.  Only  the 
heart  of  it,  where  there  were  stone  and 
brick  buildings,  had  been  touched,  and 
practically  all  of  the  outlying  peasants 
huts  were  untouched,  with  the  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  of  the  places  where  the  fires 
had  spread.  Of  the  many  other  towns 
traversed,  I  noticed  but  one  badly  dam¬ 
aged,  and  the  destruction  there  was 
that  of  the  depot  and  warehouse.  This 
does  not  apply  to  the  towns  on  the 
Grodek-Rawa  Ruska  battle  field,  where 
there  was  fighting  and  artillery  duels 
between  the  contending  armies.  My 
own  impression  gathered  from  this 
tour  is  that  the  Russians  in  Galicia 
have  conducted  as  orderly  and  civilized 
a  war  as  is  possible.  The  same,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  true  of  the  Austrians.  The 
few  tales  of  atrocities  heard  in  the  hos¬ 
pitals  are  vague,  and,  in  fact,  are  so 
rare  that,  even  if  true,  they  cannot  be 
taken  as  typical.  It  must  be  stated, 
however,  that  the  population  here  in 
general  has  not  been  unfriendly  to  the 
Russians,  and  in  but  few  cases  has  there 
been  resistance  from  the  people  them¬ 
selves.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  con¬ 
duct  of  this  army  has  been  due  largely 
to  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  strong 
drink  in  any  form  by  the  soldiers,  plus 
the  fact  that  the  Russian  Government 
has  made  an  extraordinary  effort  to 
prove  that  their  methods  of  warfare  are 
on  a  par  with  the  best  in  humanity  and 
restraint.  Whether  similar  conduct 
could  be  enforced  in  a  country  that  was 
hostile  with  the  population  shooting  at 
the  soldiery  is  another  question.  Taken 
by  and  large,  the  conquest  of  Galicia  has 
been  conducted  in  an  orderly  and  hu¬ 
mane  manner,  and  the  occupation  by 
the  new  government  has  started  with 
every  sign  of  leniency  toward  the  popu¬ 
lation  and  tolerance  toward  those  that 
attend  to  their  business. 

So  much  for  the  military  side.  There 
is  one  other  subject,  however,  with 
which  I  feel  that  all  of  us  are  able  to 
deal,  and  that  is  the  treatment  of  the 
wounded.  If  any  group  of  gentlemen 
have  ever  had  an  opportunity  to  inspect 
hospitals,  it  is  this  very  aggregation  of 
war  correspondents  that  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  this  tour.  There  has  hardly  been  a 
day  in  all  these  weeks  that  we  have  not 
lived,  breathed,  and  saturated  ourselves 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  unfortunates 
that  come  drifting  back  from  the  field 
of  battle.  Lemberg  itself  is,  I  dare  ven¬ 
ture,  the  biggest  hospital  base  at  this 
writing  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Here  alone  are  forty-two  gigantic  in¬ 
stitutions  for  the  repair  of  unfortunates 
that  come  daily  in  trainloads  from  the 
front.  The  doctor  in  one  of  these  huge 
institutions  told  me  that,  counting  both 
Russian  and  Austrian,  fifteen  thousand 
had  been  cared  for  in  that  one  building 
alone,  and  estimated  that  far  more  than 
100,000  had  passed  through  Lemberg 
since  the  war  started.  The  Russians 
have,  I  believe,  done  extremely  well  with 


their  sick  and  wounded,  and  the  records 
of  deaths  as  against  total  patients  re¬ 
ceived  is  very  small.  One  hospital  had 
lost  forty-two  patients  out  of  2,600  re¬ 
ceived,  while  another  counted  eighteen 
deaths  out  of  over  400.  The  facts  seem 
to  be  that  the  men  who  do  not  actually 
die  on  the  field  of  battle  and  who  have 
fairly  prompt  treatment  have  an  excel¬ 
lent  chance  to  recover  entirely  from 
their  injuries.  As  one  sees  the  ghastly 
wounds  in  the  hospitals  from  which  men 
are  apparently  recovering,  one  is  amazed 
at  the  capacity  of  the  Russian  peasant 
to  absorb  nervous  shock.  As  one  beauti¬ 
ful  nurse,  who  has  given  her  whole  life 
since  the  war  commenced  to  the  care  of 
the  wounded,  said  to  me :  “What  I  am 
wondering  every  day  is  what  on  earth 
has  killed  the  men  that  we  hear  are 
dead  upon  the  battle  field,  for  every 
day  patients  come  to  us  with  wounds 
that  one  would  certainly  imagine  would 
have  meant  instant  death.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  one,”  and  she  led  me  to  the 
bedside  of  a  huge,  blue-eyed  blond  sol¬ 
dier  with  his  head  in  bandages.  “This 
man,”  she  told  me,  “came  in  here  two 
weeks  ago  and  we  thought  he  would  die 
any  minute.  There  was  a  hole  above  his 
left  eye  made  by  a  shrapnel  ball.  It  was 
so  big  that  I  could  put  two  fingers  into 
it  up  to  the  second  joint.  The  ball  went 
completely  through  his  head  and  yester¬ 
day  we  took  it  out  of  the  back  of  his 
neck.  He  will  recover.  You  see,  he  un¬ 
derstands  quite  well  that  we  are  talking 
about  him,”  for  the  big  soldier  had 
taken  her  band  and  gently  kissed  it  as 
he  gazed  at  her  with  eyes  as  full  of  de¬ 
votion  as  those  of  a  Newfoundland  dog. 

As  we  went  from  bed  to  bed,  in¬ 
specting  these  ghastly  wrecks  that  were 
paying  the  price  for  the  readjustment 
of  the  balance  of  power,  every  eye  in 
the  room  followed  the  figure  of  the 
white-clad  nurse,  who  seemed  to  know 
the  case  and  history  of  each  sad  soldier. 
After  I  left  her  I  discovered  that  she 
was  one  of  Lemberg’s  most  prominent 
social  figures,  though  in  her  simple  uni¬ 
form  there  was  nothing  to  distinguish 
her  from  her  more  humble  sisters.  One 
is  much  impressed  as  a  matter  of  fact 
by  the  remarkable  democracy  of  this 
sisterhood.  On  more  than  one  occa¬ 
sion  I  have  discovered  that  the  haggard, 
pale-faced  little  woman  or  girl  that  was 
moving  quietly  about  the  wards,  per¬ 
forming  the  most  menial  tasks,  was  a 
countess  or  a  princess,  known  by  name 
all  over  Russia.  Here  in  the  hospitals 
there  seems  to  be  neither  caste  nor  so¬ 
cial  distinctions,  and  the  common  soldier 
seems  to  be  receiving  the  same  care  and 
loving  devotion  from  the  women  of  aris¬ 
tocratic  Russia  as  do  their  officers. 
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Nobility’s  New  Titles 

AS  a  matter  of  fact  one  hardly  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  difference  between  the 
officers’  wards  and  those  occupied  by  the 
soldiery,  except  that  one  sees  a  few 
flowers  and  swords  by  the  bedsides. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  Rus¬ 
sia’s  very  best  women  are  working 
night  and  day  to  vindicate  the  debt 
which  the  whole  country  owes  to  the 
peasantry  that  are  paying  with  their 
life’s  blood  and  their  mangled  limbs  the 
price  of  war.  We  have  seen  them 
everywhere,  and  almost  always  of  the 
type  that  makes  womanhood  an  inspira¬ 
tion.  On  the  hospital  trains  from  the  front, 
living  in  tiny  cars  with  no  comforts  of 
civilization,  they  are  working  night 
and  day  over  the  hideously  wounded 
that  come  each  day  in  shoals  from  the 
trenches.  With  care-lined  faces  and 
uniforms  stained  with  blood,  one  sees 
them  at  two  and  three  in  the  morning 
working  unremittingly  in  the  little  sta¬ 
tion  operating  rooms  that  one  finds  at 
almost  every  important  town.  Many  of 
these  girls  and  women  are  of  a  class 
that  has  never  known  a  sordid  day. 

Considering  the  enormous  multitudes 
of  wounded  cared  for  and  treated  here 
in  Russia  since  the  war  began,  the  or¬ 
ganization  has  worked  wonderfully  well. 
I  have  questioned  many,  many  wounded. 
Always  one  hears  the  same  story  of  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  once  the  hospitals  have 
once  been  reached.  One  of  the  most  fortu¬ 
nate  aspects  of  this  pathetic  side  is  that 
the  modern  bullet  makes  comparatively 
few  cripples.  The  wounds  that  kill  usu¬ 
ally  stretch  the  victims  dead  on  the  bat¬ 
tle  field  and  the  bulk  of  the  others  do 
not  cripple  their  victims.  Wounds  made 
by  shrapnel  cases  and  high  caliber 
shells  are,  of  course,  an  exception.  The 
havoc  these  work  in  human  flesh  is  too 
terrible  to  describe. 


J IF E  without  any 
troubles  would 
be  as  po9  sport  as 
shootin9  birds  on  the  ground 


A  FROSTY,  clear  morning, 
with  a  gun  on  your  shoulder 
and  a  pipe  of  VELVET 
between  your  teeth,  makes  you  un¬ 
derstand  why  hunting  is  the  “sport 
of  kings”  and  VELVET  “a  royal 
smoke.” 

The  keen  air  in  your  face  makes 
the  genial  warmth  and  cheer  of 
VELVET,  Kentucky’s  Burley  de 
Luxe,  in  your  pipe — even  more 
gratifying. 

And  then  the  aged-in-the-wood 
mellowness,  which  makes  cool,  slow 
burning  VELVET  the  smoothest 
smoking  tobacco,  completes  the  cir¬ 
cuit  of  content. 

As  pipe  “ammuni¬ 
tion”  in  field  or  forest— 
as  a  “reminiscence  pro¬ 
ducer”  in  camp  fire 
circles,  VELVET  is 
the  smoke  of  smokes. 

10c Tins  5c  Metal- Lined  Bags 
One  Pound  Glass  Humidors 

Or. 
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CALOX 

The  OXYGEN  Toofh  Powder 
Prevents  Decay 

Dentists  advise  its  use. 
All  Druggists,  25  Cents. 

Trial  Size  Can  and  Booklet  sent  on 

.  receipt  of  Five  Cents. 

McKesson  &  Robbins,  9h97 Fulton St,New York. 


Bran  Days  Are 
Bright  Days 

Bran  is  Nature’s  laxative.  Nine 
folks  in  ten  who  omit  it  must  take 
drugs.  It’s  an  essential  in  right 
living. 

In  Pettijohn’s — a  soft  wheat 
flaked  —  the  bran  is  tender  and 
scarcely  apparent.  Yet  25  per 
cent  is  bran. 

It’s  a  morning  dainty,  luscious 
and  tempting.  And  it  brightens 
the  entire  day.  You  will  live  better 
and  feel  better  when  you  know 
this  delicacy. 

Pettyoinj 

Rolled  Wheat  With  the  Bran 

If  your  grocer  hasn’t  Pettijohn  s,  send  us 
his  name  and  15  cents  in  stamps.  We  will 
send  one  package  by  parcel  post.  After 
that,  get  Pettijohn’s  at  your  store.  Address 
The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago. 


10A  AHA  The  ablest,  fairest 

luv^vUU  book  on  the  war 

Copies  and  its  sources, 

have  been  sold  of  J.  A.  CRAMB’S 

GERMANY- ENGLAND 

Highly  commended  by  Joseph  H.  Choate 
and  the  late  Lord  Roberts 

New  large  edition  ready.  $1.00  at  any  bookstore. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  68tUVrr 


You  like  to  go 

Hunting 

Fishing 

Trapping 

Then  surely  you  will  enjoy  the  Na¬ 
tional  Sportsman  Magazine  with  its 
160  richly  illustrated  pages,  lull  to 
overflowing  with  interesting  stories 
and  valuable  information  about 
guns,  fishing  tackle,  camp-outfits — 
the  best  places  to  go  for  fish  and 
game,  and  a  thousand  and  one 
valuable  “  How  to”  hints  for 
Sportsmen.  The  National  Sports¬ 
man  is  just  like  a  big  camp-tire 
n  the  woods  where  thousands  of 
good  fellows  gather  once  a 
month  and  spin  stirring  yarns 
about  their  experiences  with 
rod,  dog,  rifie  and  gun. 
All  this  for  15c  a  copy 
or  $1.00  for  a  whole 
year  with  watch  fob. 


NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN 

59  Federal  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


Special  Offer 

Mail  us  25c  in 


one -cent  stamps 
or  coin  for  a 
three  months’ 
trial  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Sportsman 
and  we  will  send 
you 


FREE  of  Charge 

one  of  our  handsome 
Ormulo  Gold  watch 
fobs  as  here  shown  with 
Seal  grain  leather  strap  ami  gold  plated  buckle. 
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Rider  AGENTS  Wanted 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  show  a  new  1915 
model  “RANGER"  bicycle.  Write  for  our 
liberal  terms  on  a  sample  to  introduce. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval  and  30 
days' trial.  Send  for  big  free  catalog  and 
particulars  of  most  marvelous  offer  ever 
made  on  a  bicycle.  You  will  be  astonished 
at  our  low  prices  and  remarkable  terms. 

FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE-a  limited 
number  of  old  models  of  various  makes, 
$7  to  $12.  A  few  good  second-hand  wheels, 
taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores 
$3  to  $8.  If  you  want  a  bargain  write  at  once. 

Tires,  lamps,  wheels,  sundries,  parts,  motor¬ 
cycle  suppliesof  all  kindsaf  half  usual  prices.  Do  not 
:jnt  I  you  get  our  catalog1  and  offers.  Write  Now. 

'CLE  CO..  DEPT.  D-54,  CHICAGO 


Love's  Death  Test 

(  Continued  from  page  17  ) 


letters  and  let  somebody  else  address 
them.  If  I  were  you,  Cynthia — ” 

She  waited. 

“Oh — the  dickens!”  he  finished  in¬ 
adequately,  slamming  his  hands  into 
his  pockets.  “Why  don’t  you  go  to  him? 
Why  don’t  you  marry  him?  What  do 
you  care  about — ”  he  paused  signifi¬ 
cantly — “the  things  that  it  may  soon 
be  too  late  for  you  to  care  about?  He’s 
up  there  alone  with  that  fool  doctor 
and  nurse — ” 

“Howard!”  his  mother  warned  faint¬ 
ly,  while  Cynthia  fingered  the  chenille 
cloth  on  the  table,  her  face  blank. 

“I  know  what  I’m  saying,”  he  mut¬ 
tered  obstinately.  “Dick  doesn’t  need 
medicine,”  this  to  Cynthia.  “He  needs 
you.  It  isn’t  his  hand  that’s  knocked 
him  out.  It’s  his  head.  His  brain  is 
mulling  around,  cell-dying,”  he  con¬ 
cluded  vividly, 

“because  you  won’t 
forget  yourself 
long  enough  to  put 
back  the  red  blood 
he’s  lost  in  fret¬ 
ting  over  you. 

That’s  the  situa¬ 
tion,  raw.  What 
are  you  going  to 
do  about  it?  The 
whole  thing  is  up 
to  you.” 

_ yy 

She  seemed 
unable  to  proceed. 

“Are  you  dying  to  go  on  flirting  with 
him  or  will  you  go  on  flirting  with  him 
until  he  dies?” 

Then  for  the  first  time  she  looked 
up,  smiling  gravely. 

“I  am  going  to  marry  him.  You 
know  I  love — I  just  love  to  please  peo¬ 
ple,”  she  added  enigmatically. 

Two  days  later  there  came  a  wire 
from  Patterson,  a  brief,  flauntingly 
cruel  jumble  of  words — so  it  seemed  to 
Cynthia.  Twice  she  staggered  through 
the  deadly  message.  Then,  as  if  there 
were  nothing  further  to  be  done,  she 
held  it  out  for  her  mother  and  Howard 
to  read.  “Richard  is — dying!”  she  said 
faintly. 

“No!”  In  stunned  silence  they  read 
the  message.  Then  Berne  pulled  a  time¬ 
table  from  his  pocket. 

“There’s  a  train  in  an  hour,”  he  said 
unsteadily.  “I’ll  go  with  you.  He  may 
recover.”  Cynthia,  close  and  still  in  her 
mother’s  outheld  arms,  said  nothing. 

“You’d  better  telegraph  for  some 
one  to  meet  you  at  the  station,  Mrs. 
Berne  suggested  to  Howard. 

Cynthia  had  no  very  clear  idea  how 
they  made  the  journey.  It  seemed  a 
rush  and  a  blur  and  a  noise — in  the 
ceaseless  drip  of  a  sodden  spring  rain. 
She  was  thankful  only  for  the  haste 
with  which  they  flew  past  familiar 
things.  When  they  reached  the  station 
Patterson  was  waiting  for  them  with  a 
horse  and  wagon. 

“How  is  he?”  Howard  inquired  as  the 
other  held  the  dripping  rubber  curtains 
apart  and  helped  Cynthia  within. 

“The  same,”  Kemp  replied  briefly, 
picking  up  the  reins  and  starting  the 
horses  off  at  a  smart  trot.  “The  doctor 
says  there’s  no  hone.” 

“It  seems  incredible!”  Berne  breathed. 
“With  his  magnificent  constitution.” 

“His  body’s  iron,”  Patterson  agreed, 
“but  his  brain’s  fine  as  a  hair.  Once 
hit  that  kind  and  they  seldom  get  up. 
He’s  been  delirious  off  and  on  now  for 
a  week,  and  last  night  he  became  un¬ 
conscious.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  —  let  us  know 
sooner?”  Even  to  herself,  Cynthia’s 
voice  sounded  distant. 

Kemp  turned  and  regarded  her  in¬ 
tently.  “His  directions  were  not  to  send 
for  you  unless —  Don’t  sit  near  those  cur¬ 
tains,”  he  finished  abruptly  after  the 
pause.  “They  leak  like  paper.  Shove 
over.” 

She  obeyed  mechanically.  He  slapped 
the  reins  over  the  horses’  backs,  and 
they  oozed  on  faster  through  the  yellow 
mire  of  the  clay  roadbed  which  the 
tracks  of  passing  wagons  had  pugged 
into  a  slimy  pulp.  At  the  side  of  the 
road  the  wet  shrubbery  rustled  fresh 
and  green.  A  handful  of  birds  in  their 
draggled  coats  fluttered  away  at  their 
approach,  twittering  hopefully.  Up  a 
twenty-foot  embankment  the  rails  of 
the  railroad  track  glistened  in  the  rain. 
Suddenly  a  lumpish  black  thing  with 
a  glowing  headlight  shot  by,  headed  for 
the  city.  Cynthia  regarded  it  dully. 
Her  brain  was  ashes;  sounds  about  her 
sank  in,  muffled.  She  was  conscious 
only  of  one  live-coal  spot:  in  a  farm¬ 


house — somewhere — Richard  was  dying. 
That  thought  burned,  scorched  her 
courage,  peeled  her  spirit  raw.  Heed¬ 
less  of  the  wet,  she  cowered  silently  in  a 
corner  of  the  canopy-topped  carriage. 

They  reached  the  house  finally — a 
sullenly  compact,  shingled  place,  look¬ 
ing  now  resentfully  wet  from  the  rain. 
As  they  stopped  in  front  of  the  gate  a 
thin,  incurious  woman  with  black  hair, 
ash  white  in  spots,  came  out  on  the 
porch.  “You’ve  got  back  in  time,”  she 
said  lethargically  as  Patterson  intro¬ 
duced  them.  “He  ain’t  gone  yet.” 

Cynthia  shuddered  at  the  rawness  of 
the  remark,  but,  together  with  Howard, 
she  followed  her  silently  into  the  house. 
The  woman  led  the  way  into  Carter’s 
room,  a  ground-floor  oblong  off  the  sit¬ 
ting  room.  As  the  white-painted  door 
squeaked  open,  the  nurse  rose  from 
her  chair  near  the 
window. 

“He  has  not  re¬ 
gained  conscious¬ 
ness,”  she  said,  ac¬ 
knowledging  them 
formally.  “Dr. 
Ferris  thinks  there 
will  be  no  change 
— until  this  even¬ 
ing.  If  you  wish 
to  stay  in  the 
room—”  she  added, 
regarding  Cynthia 
kindly. 

“Thank  you,” 
the  girl  shivered  gratefully,  and  as  the 
nurse  passed  her  on  her  way  out  of 
the  room  she  suddenly  took  the  other’s 
cold  hand  in  a  quick,  warm  pressure. 

After  she  had  gone  Cynthia  ap¬ 
proached  the  footboard  of  the  bed.  She 
looked  steadily  at  Carter,  outwardly 
stone  silent,  but  inwardly  rebellious. 
Blade  struck  blade  of  her  being.  Her 
soul  was  a  clamor,  a  noise.  This  thin, 
torpescent  man!  Could  this  be  the 
Richard  she  had  known?  His  close- 
shorn  head  dented  dumbly  into  the  pil¬ 
low,  his  cheek  looked  gray.  Under  the 
blankets  drawn  about  him  he  seemed 
to  have  settled,  flattened,  into  blurred, 
apathetic  lines.  Only  his  still,  peace- 
touched  face  was  assertive.  The  room 
seemed  filled  with  confusing  odors — 
smells  from  the  rain  outside,  from  the 
medicine  on  the  stand,  the  matting  on 
the  floor — that  limp,  straw-pale  smell — - 
never  any  more,  never  any  less. 

“The  doctor’s  just  left,”  the  woman 
whispered,  approaching  the  bed  and  ex¬ 
tracting  a  feather  that  was  poking 
through  the  pillowcase.  “He  won’t  last 
long  now,”  she  droned. 

Cynthia  could  have  choked  her.  Such 
brazen  looking  of  the  inevitable  in  the 
face  could  come  only  from  one  of  no 
spirit — or  from  one  whose  spirit  had 
been  too  long  broken.  But  words  in 
reply  would  have  been  futile — like  the 
sputtering  of  a  brook  by  the  side  of 
a  sea.  Berne  went  over  and  laid  his 
hand  on  Carter’s  brow. 

“Dry,”  he  said  briefly.  He  put  some 
questions  to  the  woman,  which  she  an¬ 
swered  volubly  with  a  whispered  sibila¬ 
tion  that  maddened  Cynthia.  A  puny 
presence  seldom  hears  the  majest'C 
“Be  still!”  of  the  Great  Presence.  The 
girl  felt  that  she  could  have  ground  the 
other’s  mothv  little  soul  to  powder.  In 
the  kitchen  or  at  the  Gates,  it  had  not 
been  given  her  to  comprehend. 

Finally  she  went  out — shufflingly,  and 
with  no  backward  glance — and  a  mo¬ 
ment  later  Howard  followed  softly, 
leaving  Cynthia  alone  with  her  un¬ 
conscious  lover,  the  man  whom  at  last 
she  consciously  loved.  For  a  time  she 
stood  motionless,  staring  stonily  at  the 
walnut  headboard  of  the  bed,  feeling 
as  if  she  were  batting  her  soft  being 
ceaselessly,  futilely  against  some  sharp, 
hard  thing  that  hurt. 

RICHARD,  lying  there  like  that!  He 
of  the  youth,  the  brain,  the  brown¬ 
ness,  of  that  leathery  love  that  would 
have  encased  her  and  protected  her 
through  life.  It  seemed  unreal,  mon¬ 
strous — as  sharp  and  soulless  as  the 
machine  that  had  lacerated  his  hand. 
She  felt  that  in  some  way  he  must  be 
brought  out  of  this  deadness,  this  si¬ 
lence,  into  which  he  was  sinking. 

In  the  sitting  room  she  could  hear 
Howard  and  Patterson  talking  in  low 
tones.  A  gust  of  wind  blew  in  the  scent 
of  the  rain,  that  sodden,  soaked  smell 
of  nature  resigned  to  a  skin-drenching. 
On  the  stoop  outside  the  dog  clawed  to 
be  let  in.  Cynthia  went  around  to  the 
side  of  the  bed.  She  touched  Carter’s 
bony  hand  that  lay  passively  on  the  top 


SENATOR  BEVERIDGE’S 

First  War  Article 
Entitled 

“On  the  Doorstep  of  War” 
Will  Appear 

In  Next  Week’s  Collier’s 


Keen  Blades— Sharp  Points 


That's  what  you  get  in  a  pocket  knife 
stamped  “KeenKutter. ’’  The  blades, 
of  finest  quality  English  crucible  steel, 
take  an  edge  and  keep  it;  and  shut 
into  the  handles  with  a  snap. 
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pocket  knives  are  all  of  the  same  quality  ;  the  price 
differs  only  according  to  the  size  of  the  knife  and 
kind  of  handle  and  finish.  The  dealer  is  authorized 
to  give  back  the  price  of  any  Keen  Kutter  knife  or 
tool  that  proves  unsatisfactory 


Pocket  If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  write  us. 

NoKkI599  SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO. 

3  blades  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

Pnce$2.00 


Put  on  Like  Plaster-Wears  Like  Iron 

It  is  a  composition  material,  easily  applied  in  plastic 
form  over  old  or  new  wood,  iron,  concrete  or  other 
solid  foundation  —  Laid  %  to  ^  in.  thick  —  Does  not 
crack,  peel  or  come  loose  from  the  foundation. 
It  presents  a  continuous,  fine  grained,  smooth,  non- 
slippery  surface,  practically  a  seamless  tile — No 
crack,  crevice  or  joint  for  the  accum  ulation  of  grease, 
dirt  or  moisture— Is  noiseless  and  does  not  fatigue. 

The  Best  Floor 

for  Kitchen,  Pantry.  Bath  Room,  Laundry,  Porch,  Garage,  Restaurant. 
Theater,  Hotel,  Office  Building,  Railroad  Station,  Hospital — all  places 
where  a  beautiful,  substantial  and  foot-easy  floor  is  desired. 

Your  choice  of  several  practical  colors 
Full  information  and  sample  FREE  on  request 

IMPERIAL  FLOOR  COMPANY,  8  Cutler  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

On  the  Market  Six  Years 


The  Best  Regular  Services 
to  EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES,  JAPAN. 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA¬ 
LAND.  Round  World 
Trips  and  Winter  Tours 
in  India.  PENINSULAR 
a  ORIENTAL  S.  N.  CO. 
Full  information  from 


CUNARD  LINE,  21-24  State  Street,  N.  T. 


Comfort  A  Stillwell  California 
Bungalow  HOME 

Our  Books  Show  132  Plans 


“Representative  Cal.  Homes" 
50,  $1600  to  $6000 — Price  50c 
“West  Coast  Bungalows" 
51,  $600  to  $2000 — Price  50C 
“Little  Bungalows" 
31,  $300  to  $1700 — Price  25c 

SPECIAL  OFFER 
All  3  Books  $1 — Postpaid 


E.  >V.  Stillwell  &  Co.,  Architects,  4222  Henne  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 


|  •/•jjnjJ "  One  Appli- 
cation  of  PROTEXACAR 

brings  out  original  high  lustre  and 
rich  finish  of  automobile  and  keeps  it  that 
way;  makes  leather  upholstery  and  top  look 
new;  sheds  water.  Apply  every  30  days.  Ask 
your  dealer  or  send  $1  for  1-2  lb.  can;  lasts  6 
months.  Money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
FREY MFG.  CO.,  1 510  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago 


FREY15. 
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^The  University  of  Chicago 

IP  *n  addition  to  resident 
1*1 1  i  Iwi  li  work*  offers  also  instruc- 
aa  \P  Ha  JLI  tion  by  correspondence. 

QTITIW  For  detai,ed  jn* 

|3  A  UiU'  A  formation  address 

jljj^  23d  Year  U.  ofC.(Div.  A)  Chicago  ,111. 
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Our  Hand  Books  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  sent 
free.  Patents  procured  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
free  notice  in  the  Scientific  American. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  363  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  625  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


VENUS  PENCILS 

Y  FOR  PERFECT  SATISFACTION 


Made  in  17  degrees  to  suit  all  requirements,  also  2  copying  degrees. 
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f  the  quilt.  Nothing  about  him  now 
uggested  that  his  brain  had  worked  to 
ny  more  purpose  than  had  Berne’s  or 
'atterson’s.  He  looked  simply  like  a 
ick  man,  crawled  boyishly  away  under 

blue-and-white  cover  to  die. 

Suddenly  it  seemed  to  Cynthia  that 
c  was  dying  because  he  could  not  help 

; _ chiefly  because  he  was  unconscious 

f  it.  If  he  could  be  brought  out  of 
bis  stupor  and  given  another  chance, 

:  his  mind  could  be  made  to  shake  off 
s  torpor  and  understand  that  the  mira- 
le  of  her  love  was  his  for  the  taking, 
he  believed  that  he  would  again  take 
old — that  nail-grasping  hold  so  char- 
cteristic  of  the  man.  He  would  live 
hen  because  he  could.  The  very  vital¬ 
ly  of  his  brain  would  put  to  shame  his 
weakened  body. 

Life  ran  high  in  Carter — all  the 
orces.  As  she  leaned  over  him,  en- 
ompassing  him  with  a  look  that  was  a 
ind  of  exaltation,  she  was  suddenly 
ossessed  of  that  fine,  patient,  wonder¬ 
working  conviction  that  the  evident  is 
ot  always  the  inevitable.  If  she  could 
ring  him  to,  arouse  him,  she  felt  that 
e  would  live.  For  her  the  petty  diag- 
,osis  advanced  by  Dr.  Ferris  did  not 
xist — or  its  dooming  conclusion.  Life 
lone  existed.  This  fine,  unsolvable 
nystery  of  death  could  be  met. 

But  she  knew  that  she  was  alone, 
hat  she  and  Richard  must  make  their 
ight  for  life  alone — unisonous  in  their 
sve,  that  weld  which  keeps  so  much  as 
.  speck  of  dust  in  its  place  in  space. 
!he  stood  over  him  silently,  grasping 
mseen  forces,  clinging  to  unseen 
trength.  If  he  could  be  granted  five 
ninutes  of  consciousness — a  minute — 
.  flash ! — but  moments  that  were  cen- 
uries  went  by,  and  there  came  no 
hange  in  the  quiet  face.  Cynthia 
loaded  her  brain,  seemingly,  to  a 
vhite-hot  spot  in  her  effort  to  oust 
lis  torpor.  Surely,  it  could  not  be  in 
■ain — this  suspense,  this  tearing  brain 
teadiness,  the  agonizing  hold  she  kept 
m  her  faith!  He  must  stir  to  life — 
f  only  for  one  miraculous  moment.  She 
eaned  lower  to  him.  She  called  his 
lame:  “Richard!” 

A  quiver — so  faint  that  it  was  like 


a  catch  in  the  breath  of  the  breeze — 
shot  over  the  prostrate  man.  And  at 
that  Cynthia  prayed — she  who  did  not 
believe  in  prayer.  To  what  or  to  whom 
she  did  not  know.  She  prayed  auto¬ 
matically,  tensely,  until  under  the  strain 
her  own  consciousness  blurred  a  little. 
She  had  a  curious  sense  that  she  her¬ 
self  was  dead,  praying  to  Richard  the 
living  to  become  dead  like  herself.  They 
could  know  no  awakening  singly.  Their 
two  spirits  locked  together,  breathing 
in  unison.  They  seemed  to  go  out  thus, 
vapor  to  vapor,  into  some  perfect  peace 
of  space. 

How  long  she  clung — and  fastened 
him  to  her  in  this  bodiless  way — she 
did  not  know.  Death  ceased  to  exist — 
to  separate  them.  She  felt  that  already 
they  were  together.  Where?  Cynthia 
could  not  say.  Surely,  not  in  a  rain¬ 
smelling  farmhouse — in  this  four-square 
room — but  in  some  gray  vastness,  their 
winged  souls  linked  intangibly  together. 

What,  then,  was  the  need  of  calling 
him  further  to  life?  Had  he  not  re¬ 
sponded?  What  did  it  matter  that 
neither  her  brother  nor  Patterson  had 
heard  the  reply?  They  were  of  the  liv¬ 
ing,  dull.  She  and  Richard  were  of  the 
dead,  alive. 

SHE  straightened  up,  smiling  quietly 
about  his  still  face;  and  as  if  it  were 
the  signal  for  the  silent,  he  opened 
his  eyes.  They  looked  at  each  other, 
and  for  the  first  time  they  saw — in  a 
new  land,  by  new  waters  of  life. 

After  a  time  they  breathed  each 
other’s  names — experimentally,  shyly, 
as  if  testing  the  reality  of  their  para¬ 
dise.  Then,  satisfied,  they  lapsed  back 
into  their  first  silence.  In  the  last  un¬ 
derstanding  there  is  no  need  of  words. 
Soul  worships  soul — not  speech.  Cyn¬ 
thia  enfolded  Carter’s  outstretched 
hand,  and  almost  immediately  he  lapsed 
into  deep,  healing  sleep. 

Outside  the  rain  dripped  faintly,  the 
fragrance  of  the  wet  ground  sifted  into 
the  room.  At  sundown  it  cleared.  Slen¬ 
der  streaks  of  flame  widened  in  the 
Western  sky.  A  light  breeze  sprang 
up  and  the  trees  whisperingly  shook  off 
their  remaining  splashes  of  rain. 
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Hey!  Fred  ! 

I  won  this  Auto 
it's  a  dandy. 


Wouldn’t  you  like  to 
shout  that  to  your 
friends  ? 


SOME  BOY 
WILL! 


MAKE  LOTS  OF  TOYS 


BUILD  NEW  MODELS 


AND 


WIN 


I  want  you  boys  to  build  for  me 
the  biggest,  best  and  most  origi¬ 
nal  Models  produced  for  any  con¬ 
struction  toy.  I  am  willing  to 
dig  deep  into  my  pocket  to  pay 
you  to  make  a  big  effort. 

THINK  OF  IT! — 300  PRIZES! 

Worth  $3,000 

Try  hard  for  the  Auto— but  if  you  don’t 
win  that,  there  are  299  other  prizes. 
Motor  Cycles,  Bicycles, Camp  Outfit, 
Tents,  Canoe,  Camera.  Skates,  Air 
Rifles.  $25.  515.  510.  57.50.  $5.00  and 
53.00  Erector  sets,  etc.  I  want  these 
models  to  use  in  showing  other  boys 
what  can  be  built. 


(The  Toy  with  Girders  like  Structural  Steel) 

You  do  not  have  to  buy  Erector  to  compete.  We  cannot  tell  the  full 
story  here.  I  have  prepared  a  big, special  folder  full  of  pictures.  Ask  your 
toy  dealer  for  free  copy.  It  gives  all  details  about  the  auto;  its  name, 
specifications,  etc.;  also  illustrates  and  describes  minutely  all  prizes, 
rnrr  prvf  nrn  If  your  toy  dealer  has  no  folders  write  me  his  name 
T  I\LL  iULULiIV  and  I  will  supply  you.  He  sells  Erector  in  sets  run¬ 
ning  from  $1  to  $25.  There’s  an  electric  motor  in  all  sets  at  $5  and 
over.  Yours  for  a  dandy  good  time.  A.  C.  GILBERT,  PRESIDENT. 
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Occasionally  one  became  screamingly 
lysterical,  which  was,  in  a  sense,  a 
service  to  her  neighbors,  who  then  had 
preoccupation  which  calmed  their  own 
perves  in  calming  their  weaker  sister. 
iVhen  a  husband  arrived,  how  that 
lelped!  With  the  children  all  counted 
ind  around  her,  and  her  “man”  stand- 
ng  by  looking  more  unconcerned  than 
ie  felt  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
she  felt  safe  from  the  Germans.  The 
shelling  has  stopped  family  quarrels  in 
flartlepool  for  several  weeks.  Every¬ 
one  remarked  the  attitude  of  the  chil- 
iren,  who  were  not  as  panicky  as  the 
errown-ups.  They  were  possessed  by 
the  supernatural  wonder  of  the  thing, 
perhaps. 

As  suddenly  as  it  had  begun — when 
a  commander  signaled  to  fire-control 
officers  who  signaled  to  the  guns — 
Hartlepool’s  shower  bath  of  destruction 
ceased  and  the  cruisers  disappeared  in 
the  covering  mist  which  had  made  their 
brilliant  and  devilish  feat  possible.  The 
Kaiser  had  singed  his  cousin  George’s 
beard  a  little;  the  German  navy  had 
said  “Tag!”  to  the  British.  War  is 
war,  we  are  told.  Some  reason  why 
wait  till  the  children  are  grown  up  and 
wear  uniforms.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
stubborn,  imperturbable  Yorkshireman 
refused  to  be  terrorized  after  the 
cruisers  were  gone.  With  such  big 
orders  from  the  Government  the  shons 
are  busy,  and  he  went  back  to  work, 
unless  he  put  a  special  constable’s  band 
around  his  arm  and  did  guard  duty,  try¬ 
ing  to  appear  soldierly  as  he  assisted 
in  the  gloomy  business  of  digging  in 
the  debr’s  for  human  forms,  which  were 
wrapped  in  sheets  and  overflowed  from 
the  morgue  into  a  vacant  shop. 

On  the  third  morning  word  was  sent 
out  from  the  Mayor’s  office  that  the 
people  were  to  remain  home,  on  the 
report  that  the  Germans  were  making 
an  air  raid.  Valises  appeared  here  and 
there  in  trembling  hands  on  the  way  to 
the  railroad  stations  and  the  back  dis¬ 
tricts.  They  were  the  type  of  person 
for  whom  once  was  enough.  But  the 
workmen  were  veterans  by  this  time, 
no  less  than  the  regulars  of  Sir  John 
French’s  army.  Thev  were  watching 
for  the  Zeppelins.  Meanwhile,  they 
told  one  another  how  close  “one”  had 
come  to  them,  or  how  a  “mate”  had  been 
hit.  Toward  noon,  when  word  had  come 


that  the  alarm  was  false,  they  began  to 
cuss  out  the  rumor  mongers  who  had 
robbed  them  of  a  day’s  work. 

English  refugees  flying  from  an  Eng¬ 
lish  coast  town !  There  was  something 
startling  to  old  conceptions  in  that. 
For  women  and  children  and  the  old 
sent  by  their  menfolk  crowded  the  train 
by  which  I  left  Hartlepool.  Others  who 
had  walked  out  of  town  tried  to  get  on 
at  near-by  stations.  Once  they  were 
safely  beyond  the  reach  of  those  Ger¬ 
man  shells,  conversation  livened.  A  fa¬ 
miliar  discussion  to  a  correspondent  in 
Europe  these  days  on  refugee  fashions 
sprang  up.  It  was  agreed  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  packed  household  utensils 
in  sheets  and  who  had  brought  blankets 
were  making  a  mistake. 

“I  left  my  house  just  as  it  was,”  said 
one  woman. 

“So  did  I.  As  for  blankets,  you  can 
get  them  anywhere.  I  was  thinking  of 
the  kids.  I’m  going  to  Leeds.  I’ve  got 
a  sister  there.” 

“Do  you  think  he  will  remember  it?” 
a  mother  asked,  alluding  to  her  little 
boy.  “I  hate  to  think  he’d  forget  it,  for 
it’s  like  history,  it  is.  He’s  five.” 

“They  mostly  do  at  that  age.” 

I  do  not  give  their  dialect  with  its 
“coom”  and  “oop,”  which  makes  the 
American  listen  hard  at  times  to  make 
sure  whether  they  are  speaking  his  own 
language  or  not. 

“There’s  one  thing,”  said  a  middle- 
aged  woman;  “now  I  know  what  it’s 
been  for  the  Belgians.  I’m  glad  my 
youngest  son  is  out  at  the  front.” 

“And  I’ve  seen  what  war  is  like,”  said 
an  old  man.  “I  didn’t  know  before.” 

No,  you  can’t  know  war  till  you  have 
seen  and  felt  it.  One  spot  in  England 
has  seen  and  felt  it  for  the  first  time  in 
many  generations;  yet  only  faintly. 
Stick  a  pin  in  a  score  of  places  on  a 
tablespread  and  you  will  have  an  idea 
of  the  relative  number  of  appreciable 
holes  which  a  half  hour’s  firing  by  three 
first-class  cruisers  made  in  the  brick 
and  mortar  of  the  city  of  Hartlepool. 
One  out  of  every  four  hundred  of  the 
population  had  been  killed  or  wounded. 
But  even  Hartlepool ,  though  the  Germans 
escaped,  did  not  lose  faith  in  the  navy. 
Leave  Lord  Fisher  alone.  He  knows  what 
he  is  doing.  The  protection  of  one  town 
is  insignificant  beside  the  great  purpose 
in  view — a  decisive  naval  victory. 
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You  who  followed  Julian  Street  in  his  American 
voyage  ot  discovery,  will  relish  a  frolic  over  home 
acres,  arm  in  arm  with  the  jolly  hand  ot  humorists 
who  have  brought  Puck  back  to  life. 


What  Jug-end  and  its  coloristo  Germany— 

What  La  Vie  Parisienne  and  its  (hiring  is  to  France — 
Puck— a  combination  of  the  two— is  to  America. 

Let  this  week’s  issue  be  your  introduction  to  one  of 
the  most  brilliantly  conceived  journalistic  efforts  in 
America.  Your  newsdealer  has  your  copy — 10  cents. 
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If  You  Haven’t  Seen 
Vanity  Fair 

for  the  last  few  months,  get  the 
February  number  and  look  it 
over.  You  will  find  it  on  all 
the  best  newsstands.  Take 
your  four  most  interesting 
magazines : 

—your  favorite  Stage  Magazine 
— your  favorite  Fashion  Magazine 
—your  favorite  Sports  Magazine 
—  your  favorite  Humorous  Magazine 

Then  compare  all  four  with 

VANITY  FAIR 

If  you  like  the  great  English 
and  French  weeklies;  if  you 
enjoy  unusual  photographs  of 
notable  people ;  if  you  like  the 
lighter,  more  informal  style  in 
writing ;  if  you  want  a  resume 
of  the  best  fashions  for  both 
women  and  men;  if  you  ap¬ 
preciate  a  trustworthy  guide  to 
the  best  of  the  Stage,  of  Opera, 
of  Art,  Music  and  Books — then 
you  will  surely  like  Vanity  Fair. 

Fashions  enough  are  shown  to  suit 
the  most  fastidious.  Everything  new 
on  the  Stage  is  pictured  and  discussed. 
There  are  portraits  of  the  notable 
men  and  beautiful  women  whom  every¬ 
body  is  talking  about.  Sports  have 
their  full  share  of  space.  The  Fine 
Arts,  too  are  amply  represented — the 
lover  of  books,  music,  sculpture  and 
painting  will  always  find  in  Vanity 
Fair  something  well  worth  his  while. 

For  Less  than  the  Cost 
of  a  single  Novel 

You  pay  $2,  $4,  for  theatre  tickets. 
The  play  is  dull  your  money  is  wasted! 
You  pay  as  much  for  the  new  novels. 
They  prove  dull — again  your  money  is 
wasted.  But  $1  spent  for  Vanity  Fair 
will — without  any  such  risk — bring  you 
the  best  of  the  stage,  and  of  books. 

For  one  half  the  cost  of  a  theatre 
ticket,  for  less  than  the  cost  of  a  single 
novel,  you  may  have  Vanity  Fair  for 
six  months — February  until  July. 

Bought  separately,  the  price  is  25 
cents  for  each  of  these  six  numbers ; 
but  you  may  have  a  special  six  months’ 
“Try-out”  by  using  the  coupon  at  once. 


■ 

!  VANITY  FAIR 

449  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

For  the  $1  enclosed,  send  me  Vanity 
I  Fair  for  six  months,  beginning  with 
I  the  February  number,  as  offered  in 
l  Collier’s  for  Jan.  30th. 

i  Signature . 
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Barbara  gave  a  sharp  sigh.  She 
wanted  happiness  ardently;  it  seemed  to 
her  that  no  one  could  long  for  it  as  she 
did.  Hare  felt  her  hands  tremble  in  his. 
But  she  spoke  quickly.  “Ah,  but  tell 
me  what  the  loss  would  be.” 

“The  greatest  loss  would  be  if  neither 
of  us  could  learn  to  care.” 

“No,  I  don’t  think  so,”  said  Barbara 
crisply.  “In  that  case  we  should  score 
evenly.” 

“You  mean  then,”  he  said  unwillingly, 
“that  the  greatest  loss  would  be  if  one 
of  us  learned  to  care,  and  one  of  us 
didn’t?” 

“Yes;  we’d  have  to  part  in  that  case, 
shouldn’t  we?”  Hare,  the  surgeon, 
knew  better  than  Barbara  could  that 
the  one  who  cared  would  wish  to  cling 
with  nerves  and  feelings,  even  though 
the  brain  demanded  relinquishment, 
and  he  knew  that  the  one  that  did  not 
care  would  refuse  to  be  bound. 

“I’m  afraid  that  we  should.  Yet  if  I 
were  the  unlucky  one  who  was  not  loved 
enough,  I  should  not  wish  to  hold  you.” 

“Put  the  case  this  way,”  Barbara 
said.  “Supposing  that  I  proved  in  the 
end  to  be  the  indifferent  one;  you  would 
go  back  to  Pasadena  to  full  work,  to 
surroundings  you  like,  to  many  friends. 
You  would  soon  forget  your  disappoint¬ 
ment  under  all  that  dear  familiar  stimu¬ 
lus.  It  may  be  that  having  loved  once, 
you  could  learn  to  love  again.  But  I — 
if  I  loved  you  and  you  left  me,  to  what 
would  I  go  back?  It  would  be  infinitely 
worse  for  me  than  for  you,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  I  am  a  woman,  and  a  woman  feels 
more  keenly  than  a  man  can,  but  also 
because  my  surroundings  have  been 
hard,  even  hateful  to  me  since  Anita 
came  to  Grassmere.” 

“You’re  not  fair,”  Hare  said  gently. 
“You  see,  Barbara,  I’ve  always  been 
more  or  less  contented.  If  I  loved  and 
lost  you,  it  would  be  very,  very  hard, 
because  I’ve  not  been  used  to  pain.  But 
you — what  have  you  had  but  ennui  and 
grief?  You  would  go  back  to  nothing 
worse  than  you  have  had.” 

Some  little  nerve  of  prudence  warned 
Barbara  that  his  reasoning  was  spe¬ 
cious  and  cruel,  but  she  was  unable  to 
find  the  flaw  in  it ;  she  paused  perplexed ; 
then  she  hurried  on  to  another  difficulty. 

“But  oh,  Leonard,”  she  cried  with  a 
wistful  note  in  her  voice  that  touched 
him.  “Oh,  Leonard,  suppose  the  best 
came  of  it  all;  suppose  we  loved  each 
other,  what  of  Anita?  For  I  have  given 
my  life  in  pawn  to  her.  I  can’t  leave 
her;  she’s  got  to  have  my  service  till  her 
death.  I’m  in  her  debt.” 

“You’ve  paid  your  debt,  whatever  it 
is,  over  and  over  by  these  six  years  of 
devotion,”  Hare  said.  “If  you  left  her 
wholly  now,  and  we  put  a  trained  nurse 
in  your  stead,  she’d  have  no  cause  of 
complaint.  A  great  love,  such  as  ours 
would  be,  has  its  own  rights.  But  Bar¬ 
bara,  dear,  dear  girl,  a  big  love  such  as 
ours  would  be  generous,  and  adroit, 
too.  If  I  could  experience  such  love, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  I  couldn’t 
do.  I  should  be  strong  enough  to  sweep 
Anita  off  her  feet  to  take  her  with  us 
to  California.” 

“She  would  never  leave  Grassmere.” 

Barbara  looked  at  him  expectantly. 
He  knew  what  was  in  her  mind,  yet  he 
hesitated,  for  he  said  to  himself  that  he 
was  trying  to  be  absolutely  honest.  But 
Barbara’s  hands  were  in  his,  he  felt  her 
nearness;  her  face  under  the  moonlight 
was  soft  and  beautiful.  Almost  he 
loved  her.  And  there  was  his  dream  of 
the  great,  selfless  love. 

“Barbara,”  he  said.  “If  Anita  would 
not  come  to  us,  we  should  go  to  her.  I 
would  start  practice  in  Charlottesville.” 

“Leonard,”  she  breathed.  “Would  you 
do  that?  Would  you  do  that  for  me?” 

“Oh,  Barbara,”  he  said.  “Oh,  my  dear, 
wonderful  Barbara;  all  that  would  be  so 
little,  for  you  are  worth  so  much.” 

Almost  she  felt  as  if  he  loved  her. 
She  leaned  toward  him,  and  their  lips 
met.  His  arms  went  about  her,  but  she 
pushed  them  away. 

“Wait  a  moment,  Leonard,”  she  said. 
“Remember,  I’ve  yielded  nothing.  Re¬ 
member,  I  may  leave  this  place  to-mor¬ 
row.”  He  moved  away  from  her.  She 
puffed  nervously  at  the  ends  of  the  scarf 
which  encircled  her  head.  Then  she  said : 

“Now,  I’m  going  to  assume  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  while  that  this — this  relation  would 
make  me  love  you,  and  talk  to  you  from 
that  point  of  view.  Will  you  answer  me 
truthfully?” 

“Certainly,  Barbara.” 

“Then — I  must  know  something  about 
your  life,  about  what  I  should  have  to 
compete  with  if  I  tried — tried  to  teach 


you  to  love  me.  What  do  you  care  most 
for  in  the  world?” 

“But  you  know  that,  Barbara,”  he  re¬ 
plied,  “my  work.  What  man  doesn’t? 
Most  men  put  it  before  all  women,  but  I 
feel  that  I  shouldn’t;  that  you  would 
come  first.” 

“A  man’s  work  and  his  wife  need  not 
necessarily  clash,”  she  said;  “if  the  wife 
is  the  right  sort  of  woman,  he  won’t 
have  to  choose  between  them.” 

“It  is  like  you  to  say  that,  Barbara, 
and  you  mean  it.  So  many  women  say 
that  with  the  intention,  conscious  or  un¬ 
conscious,  of  making  the  work  subordi¬ 
nate  to  themselves.” 

“I  know  you  put  the  work  first,”  Bar¬ 
bara  went  on,  a  trifle  impatiently.  “But 
what  else  do  you  want?  A  big  reputa¬ 
tion  of  course.  But  do  you  want  to  be 
rich?  Do  you  care  about  money?” 

“Of  course  a  man  wants  money  re¬ 
wards,”  Hare  said  after  a  pause.  “I 
hope  you  don’t  mean  that  you  think  I 
put  money  before  work,  Barbara?” 

“I  mean  nothing,”  she  said.  “I’m  only 
asking.  Now,  humanly  speaking,  what 
looms  largest  in  your  life — I  mean  what  ( 
friend?” 

“You,  Barbara,  of  course,”  he  said. 
“Dear  girl,  I’ve  already  told  you  that. 
You  hadn’t  forgotten,  dear?” 

ORGOTTEN!  she  thought  bitterly; 
she  remembered  only  too  well  all  that 
he  had  said  that  had  had  the  slightest 
inflection  of  tenderness. 

“Yes,  but  I’m  a  recent  discovery,  as  it 
were,”  she  said.  “You  tell  me  that  you 
are  a  creature  of  habit.  What  people 
have  been  in  your  life  for  years?  With 
whom  do  I,  or  should  I  have  to  com¬ 
pete?”  He  held  out  his  arms  to  her. 

“With  nobody,  Barbara.” 

“Please  don’t,”  she  said  withdrawing. 
“Answer  my  question.” 

“The  people  I  have  seen  most  of,  and 
care  most  for,”  he  said,  “are  the  Street¬ 
ers  and  the  Farleys.  It  was  the  Street¬ 
ers  who  started  me  in  Pasadena — or 
rather  Mr.  Streeter,  and  I  have  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  gratitude  to  them  that  I  shan’t 
ever  have  to  anyone  else.  They  have  a 
place  apart  in  my  life — just  as  your 
father  has,  who  gave  me  my  first  educa¬ 
tion,  my  real  start.  But  it  isn’t  the 
Streeters  that  I  have  seen  most  of,  be¬ 
cause  they  travel  so  much.  It’s  the 
Farleys.  I  met  them  the  year  after  I 
went  to  Pasadena.” 

“Yes,  I  knew  they  were  close  to  you,” 
she  said.  “But  which  one  of  them  do 
you  care  for  most?” 

“Good  gracious,  Barbara,”  he  said 
with  a  short  laugh,  “how  can  you  meas¬ 
ure  your  regard  for  a  man,  his  wife,  and 
their  children,  one  against  the  other? 
It’s  a  different  kind  of  feeling  you  have 
for  each.” 

It  pleased  Barbara  that  he  had  said 
“his  wife”  rather  than  “a  woman.”  Her 
ear  was  tuned  for  fine  distinctions. 

“Possibly  it  seems  an  absurd  ques¬ 
tion,”  Barbara  agreed.  “But  when  a 
woman  is  asked  to  enter  into  an  affair 
which  may  be  to  her  disadvantage,  she 
is  justified  in  knowing  her  ground  thor¬ 
oughly.” 

“Assuredly.  I  can’t  measure  my  vari¬ 
ous  degrees  of  esteem  for  the  Farley 
family,  but  I’m  with  Mrs.  Farley  often- 
est  and  I  like  to  be  with  her  better  than 
with  any  of  the  others.  She’s  good  and 
sweet,  and  she’s  been  wonderful  to  me.” 

“Yes,”  said  Barbara  slowly. 

She  felt  a  jealousy  of  Helen  Farley, 
blue-eyed  Helen,  as  Annie  Bestor  called 
her,  blue-eyed  Helen  with  the  still  air, 
and  the  throaty  low  voice. 

But,  Barbara,”  Hare  said,  “I  can’t 
tell  you  how  little  any  of  these  friends 
could  matter  beside  the  great  love,  if  it 
came  to  be  ours.  As  it  is,  you  are  more 
dear  to  me  than  Helen  Farley.” 

BARBARA’S  jealousy  began  to  fade. 

“Supposing,”  she  said,  “that  you 
had  met  Mrs.  Farley  before  she  was 
married,  could  you  have  loved  her?” 

“But  what  a  strange  question,”  he 
said.  “I  never  thought  of  her  in  that 
light — how  could  I,  when  she’s  mar¬ 
ried?” 

“I  understand  she’s  not  happilv  mar¬ 
ried.” 

“I  don’t  know  who  had  the  right  to 
tell  you  that,”  said  Hare  stiffly. 

“I  have  the  right,”  Barbara  flamed, 
“to  protect  myself!  I  have  the  right  to 
find  out  where  I  stand  in  relation  to 
everyone  else  in  your  life,  even  if  I  have 
to  force  you  to  a  surface  disloyalty  to 
some  one  else.” 

“Dear,”  he  said  gently,  “you  have  the 
right  to  know  everything  that  has  the  I 
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To  the  young  we  say, 
“Preserve  your  youth;”  to  the 
old  we  say,  “Renew  it;”  for 
here  in  this  favorite  spot  the  wor¬ 
ries  of  the  one  and  the  sorrows 
of  the  other  are  alike  forgotten 
in  the  ever  changing  stream  of 
health-giving  pleasures  and  out-  j 
o’door  sports.  ; 

TENNIS,  GOLF 
SURF-BATHING,  ETC. 

Where  To  Stay: 

ST.  AUGUSTINE . Ponce  de  Leon  and  Alcazar 

ORMOND-ONTHE-HALIFAX . Hotel  Ormond 

PALM  BEACH . Breakers  and  Royal  Poinciana 

MIAMI . Royal  Palm 

NASSAU,  Bahamas . The  Colonial 

LONG  KEY . An  ideal  fishing  camp 

HAVANA,  Cuba . Via  Key  West  and  P.  &  0.  S.  S.  Co. 

The  Oversea  Railroad,  Pullman  Sera ioe 
allows  stop-off  privileges  at  principal  places. 

FLORIDA  EAST  COAST 

FLAGLER  SYSTEM 

213  Fifth  Ave.  St.  Augustine  109  W.  Adams  St. 
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3122  DOWN  TRIAL 

Play  Billiards  and  Pool  on  a  Burrowes  Table  of 
your  own.  SI  or  more  down,  according  to  size 
and  style.  Small  amount  each  month.  Prices 
from  S15  up.  Full  equipment  of  Balls,  Cues,  etc., 
free.  Sizes  range  up  to  4K  x  9  ft.  (standard). 

Used  by  Experts 

for  home  practice.  Portable-*- used  in  any  room— on  any  house 
table  or  on  its  own  legs  or  folding  stand.  Quickly  set  aside— 
requires  almost  no  room  wheu  not  in  use.  Send  for  illustrated 
catalog,  which  explains  how  easily  you  can  own  a 


Table 

Catalog  contains  free  trial  offer,  prices, 
terms,  testimonials  from  owners,  etc. 

THE  E.  T.  BURROWES  CO. 
415  Center  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

Mfrs  Rurrowen  Rustless  Screens  and  Bur- 
rowes  Folding  Card  Tables. 


POULTRY  & 
GARDEN 


The  Chinese 
Wool  flower 

The  three  most  popular 
garden  flowers  the  world 
over  were  all  named  and 
introduced  by  us  within  the 
past  20  years  (the  Golden 
Glow,  Hybrid  Cosmos  and 
Gladiolus  Childsi  America) 
a  record  without  a  parallel. 
This  year  we  add  to  the  trio 
another  novelty  equally 
unique,  equally  valuable 
and  of  surpassing  brillian¬ 
cy.  It  will  find  its  way 
over  the  world  as  quickly 
as  the  others  did  and  take 
its  place  everywhere  as  the 
foremost  garden  annual. 

The  Chinese  Woolflower  Is  a  Celosia  of  Dew  form 
and  easy  growth,  two  feet  high  with  a  score  of 
branches  each  crowned  with  a  great  crimson  ball  of 
wooly  substance  which  holds  its  color  and  beauty  all 
through  the  season  making  it  the  most  interesting, 
novel  and  showy  of  all  garden  or  pot  annuals. 

Price  20  cts.  per  plit.  of  40  to  50  seeds;  J*  pkts. 
for  50  Cts,,  together  with  New  BLUE  PETUNIA  and 
GIANT  SUMMER  COSMOS  freefor  trial  and  Catalog. 

Our  Big;  Catalogue  of  Flower'and  Veg:  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
Plants  and  rare  new  Fruits  free  to  all  who  apply.  We  are  the 
largest  growers  in  the  world  of  Gladiolus,  Cannas,  Dahlias, 
Lilies,  Iris,  etc,,  and  our  stocks  are  best  and  cheapest. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS.  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 
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ROSES 


Sturdy  as  Oaks  . 

Hngee  roses  are  always  grown  on  their  own 
roots— and  are  absolutely  the  beat  for  the 
amateur  planter.  Send  today  for  our 

"New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture"  for  1915 

—it’s  free.  It  isn’t  a  oatalog — it's  an  educational 
work  on  rose  growing.  Profusely  illustrated.  De¬ 
scribes  over  1000  varieties  of  roses  and  other  flowers, 
and  tells  how  to  grow  them.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Established  1850.  70  greenhouses. 

a  CONARD  CO.,  Boxl43,  WEST  GROVE.  P«, 
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SHOEMAKER’S  POULTRY 

BOOK  AND  ALMANAC  FOR  1915 

Over  200  pages  ;  with  many  colored  plates  of 
fowls  true  to  life;  tells  about  chickens,  incubators, 
poultry  houses,  etc.  Price  15c.  Money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  (’.  Shoemaker,  Itox  DOG,  Freeport,  111. 
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CO  RDrrnC  Fine,  pure-bred  Chickens, 
UO  D  nCt  110,  Ducks.  Geese  and  Tur¬ 
keys.  Hardy,  northern  raised.  Choice 
Fowls,  eggs  and  incubators  at  low  prices. 
America's  Pioneer  Poultry  Farm;  20 year  exp.  Send 
4c  for  large  fine  Poultry  book  and  Catalog. 
F.A.NEUBERT,  Box  680,  Mankato,  Minri. 


FOY’S  BIG  BOOK  FREE 

POULTRY  AND  SQUABS  FOR  PROFIT. 

An  encyclopedia  of  poultry  information.  Written  by  a  man 
who  knowB.  Leading  varieties  of  poultry  and  pigeons  in 
natural  colors.  Low  prices  on  fowls,  eggs  and  incubators. 

Frank  Foy  Poultry  Farm,  Box  26,  Clinton,  Iowa 


Money  Making  Poultry 

Our  specialty.  Leading  varieties  pure 
bred  chickens,  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese.  Prize 
winners.  Best  stock  and  eggs.  Lowest  prices, 
oldest  farm.  Fine  30th  Anniversary  Catalog 
FREE.  H .  01.  JONES  CO.,  Box  96,  Ilea  ffluiuea,  low*; 
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very  least  bearing  on  your  welfare  in 
this  matter.  If  what  you  want  to  know 
lies  between  my  choice  of  you  and  Helen 
Farley,  it  is  you  who  are  dearer.  She 
could  never  be  anything  but  my  friend, 
but  you — ah,  what  may  you  not  be!  It 
is  only,  dear,  that  these  searching  ques¬ 
tions  make  me  uncomfortable.  Not  that 
I  don’t  want  to  answer  them;  I  want 
everything  to  be  open  between  us.  But 
when  you  are  so  probing,  so  analytic,  it 
seems  to  destroy — ” 

He  hesitated,  then  he  went  on  ar¬ 
dently.  “It  seems  to  destroy  the  idyllic 
character  of  our  relations.  Barbara, 
dearest,  cannot  this  summer  be  to  us  a 
wonderful  idyl,  something  that  will  make 
our  lives  richer,  sweeter  forever?” 

“An  idyl,”  she  said,  “if  only  it  could 
be  an  idyl  for  us  both?  But  what  if  it 
turned  out  to  be  only  an  episode  for  one, 
and  a  tragedy  for  the  other?” 

“It  is  for  you  to  say.” 

“An  idyl,”  she  murmured.  “Oh,  if  it 
could  be,  Leonard — I’m  afraid.” 

He  stirred  impatiently.  After  all,  she 
was  making  a  great  deal  of  fuss  about 
a  little  sweethearting — a  woman  of  her 
age  and  experience!  One  would  almost 
think  he  was  tempting  her  beyond — per¬ 
haps  he  was! 

“It  isn’t  like  a  Langworthy  to  be 
afraid,”  he  said.  “Where  is  your  sport¬ 
ing  blood,  Barbara?” 

He  had  struck  the  wrong  note.  Bar¬ 
bara  felt  a  sense  of  recoil. 

“It’s  not  like  our  women  to  be  sued  in 
any  such  way  as  this,”  she  said. 

“At  least,  I’ve  been  honest;  I  must  re¬ 
peat  that,”  Hare  said.  “I  have  shown 
you  all  my  mind  and  heart.  I  repeat 
that  never  in  my  life  have  I  felt  toward 
anyone  as  I  have  felt  toward  you  in 
these  mountains.  For  no  one  before 
have  I  ever  felt  a  sentiment  that  lasted 
longer  than  a  fortnight.  I  repeat  that 
you  are  dearer  to  me  than  anyone  else, 
how  dear  I  did  not  know  till  these  four 
days  when  we  were  parted.” 

“There  was  a  progress  in  your  feel¬ 
ing,  then,  during  that  time?”  Barbara 
asked. 

“There  was  progress,  or  self-revela¬ 
tion,  I  don’t  know  which.” 

Barbara  rose.  “I  must  go,”  she  said. 

“There’s  been  too  much  examination 
between  us,”  Hare  said  moodily.  “We 
aren’t  so  close  together  as  we  were  when 
you  first  came  to  me  to-night,  Barbara.” 

“Doubtless,”  Barbara  said  crisply. 
“I’m  not  going  back  to  Lake  Tahoe,  but 
still  I  want  more  time  to  think.” 

“You  shall  have  all  you  like — but  oh, 
my  dearest,  try  to  bring  me  the  idyl! 
Oh,  Barbara,  teach  me  to  love  you.” 

He  bent  and  kissed  her  hand,s  all  but 
reverently.  Almost  Barbara  leaned  to¬ 
ward  him.  Then  she  said,  abruptly: 

“Let  me  go,  please.  Perhaps  to-mor¬ 
row  —  perhaps  another  day  —  I  don’t 
know.” 


She  went  alone  back  to  her  tent,  and 
tried,  during  the  wakeful  night,  to  esti¬ 
mate  what  he  had  said.  But  coloring 
all  her  attempts  at  judgment  was  the 
disintegrating  fact  that  Hare’s  voice, 
Hare’s  words  of  endearment,  had  been 
those  of  a  lover;  his  manner  had  been 
more  or  less  the  manner  of  the  only 
other  man  who  had  wanted  her — 
Rhodes,  who  had  so  deeply  loved  her. 

When  morning  came,  Barbara  had 
been  able  to  decide  nothing.  She  went 
over  a  new  trail  with  half  the  members 
of  the  camp,  Hare  among  them,  but  she 
scarcely  spoke  to  him.  For  two  days 
she  was  with  him,  sometimes  sitting  be¬ 
side  him,  but  never  alone,  and  always 
remote.  She  felt  as  if  impassable  bar¬ 
riers  were  built  about  her.  She  did  not 
know  what  she  wanted;  she  only  knew 
that  whenever  he  looked  at  her,  or  spoke 
to  her,  a  stiffness  came  upon  her  body, 
and  a  choking,  numbing  sensation  in 
her  brain. 

On  the  third  day  she  and  Hare  were 
among  a  party  following  the  trail  to 
that  topmost  peak  above  Hilton’s  Camp 
which  she  and  he  alone  had  scaled.  Bar¬ 
bara  was  at  the  rear  of  the  slow  pro¬ 
cession.  When  they  had  begun  upon 
the  last  stretch,  she  saw  Hare  return¬ 
ing,  passing  all  the  others  with  some 
word  of  explanation.  When  he  reached 
her,  he  said.  “I  had  to  come  back.  I 
can’t  climb  that  peak  without  you.  I 
told  them  I’d  dropped  my  stick,  and 
had  to  get  it  for  it  was  my  mascot. 
Barbara,  I  can’t  stand  this  any  more. 
I’m  going  away  to-morrow.” 

“As  you  will,”  she  said  in  a  dull  voice. 

HE  went  on  past  her,  and  she  toiled 
along  upward.  She  could  see  that 
most  of  the  other  climbers  had  turned 
back  to  look  at  Hare.  Presently  she  saw 
one  of  them  give  a  sudden  gesture  and 
stiffen. 

She  turned.  Hare  was  about  to  de¬ 
scend  a  steep,  smooth  cliff,  around 
which  they  had  all  taken  a  detour  of 
perhaps  two  hundred  feet.  It  was  a 
daring  attempt,  even  foolhardy.  In¬ 
stinctively  Barbara  turned  back  along 
the  trail. 

Hare  had  lowered  himself  by  his 
arms,  and  was  feeling  with  his  feet  for 
a  sharply  jutting  point,  so  far  below 
him  that  only  by  the  nicest  sustainment 
of  balance  could  he  reach  it  and  main¬ 
tain  a  secure  hold.  Barbara,  running 
stumblingly  toward  him,  had  a  pre¬ 
monition  of  disaster.  The  well-worn 
nails  in  Hare’s  right  boot  slipped,  re¬ 
fused  a  hold,  and  he  fell.  His  leather 
belt  caught  on  the  crag,  and  he  hung, 
suspended. 

Barbara  reached  the  cliff  and  threw 
herself  on  her  knees  above  him. 

“Hold  on,  my  dearest!”  she  cried. 


(To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 


Minerva  Victrix 

( Continued  from  page  8) 


“Now  I’ve  done  it,”  sighed  Angell  to 
the  girls.  “Now  I’ve  ambled,  like  a  very 
imbecile,  straight  into  his  trap.”  He 
leaned  back,  rueful  and  resigned.  “As 
if  the  fellow  didn’t  hold  enough  clubs 
over  me  already.” 

Bruno  snapped  open  his  match  box, 
lighted  the  two  overhead  gas  jets,  and 
a  slim  bayberry  candle  he  unearthed 
from  a  side  table.  Then  he  dragged 
Minerva’s  easel  under  the  gas  and  stood 
beside  it  with  the  candle.  “No,  no,  no!” 
called  the  girl,  starting  up.  “I  don’t 
want  you  to!  I’m  ashamed  of  it!” 

“Got  to  come  now,  Minnie,”  Bruno 
firmly  insisted.  “Mr.  Angell’s  here.  We 
can’t  keep  him  forever.” 

After  a  quizzical  glance  from  the  one 
to  the  other  of  them,  the  great  painter 
strode  across  to  the  canvas.  For  a  long 
moment  he  fastened  his  round  spectacle 
lenses  on  it.  Though  the  eyes  behind  the 
thick  glass  might  now  be  tired,  they 
were  still,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night,  a  very  wonderful  seeing  machine. 

Seconds  ticked  on  a  loud,  hidden 
alarm  clock.  “Oh,  I  know  how  rotten  it 
is,  Mr.  Angell,”  moaned  Minerva,  bury¬ 
ing  her  face. 

“The  point  is,”  said  Bruno,  “is  it  too 
rotten  for  Mr.  Angell  to  take  your 
drawing  in  hand  himself  for  a  few 
weeks?” 

With  this  bombshell  fell  an  inordinate 
silence.  Only  Angell  did  not  seem  in 
the  least  surprised,  or  even  to  have 
heard:  concentrated  on  the  picture,  he 
raked  thoughtfully  with  the  three  white 
fingers  at  his  neolithic  beard.  Leonie 
stroked  Minerva,  who,  face  again  in  the 
pillows,  fairly  did  not  breathe.  Bruno 
incessantly  experimented  with  the  can¬ 
dle,  cunningly  playing  its  light  forward 


and  back,  trying  by  every  age-old  gal¬ 
lery  device  to  make  out  the  best  possible 
case  for  Minerva’s  Amazon. 

“All  right,”  nodded  Angell  at  last, 
turning  from  the  easel  to  the  settee. 
“It’s  a  bargain.  You  pose  for  me  in 
that  old  Burmese  silk,  Mrs.  Wagner, 
and  I’ll  see  what  I  can  do  for  your 
drawing.” 

Mrs.  Wagner!  Bruno,  wildly  waving 
the  candle,  danced  about  him,  aghast. 
“Miss  Prettiman !”  he  whispered.  “Miss 
Prettiman,  Miss  Prettiman!” 

“Ah,  yes,”  corrected  Angell.  “I  beg 
pardon.  Miss  Prettiman,  to  be  sure.” 

Flushed,  gasping,  with  not  one  single 
loose  end  in  her  whole  mental  and 
spiritual  being  properly  tied  down,  Mi¬ 
nerva  was  swaying  on  her  feet. 

“Mr.  Angell — oh,  you’re  mistaken!” 
she  shook  out.  “You  mustn’t  think — 
because  Mr.  Wagner  said  that — you 
have  to  offer — ”  She  caught  hold  of 
herself  a  little.  “I’ll  be  very  glad — 
very  glad — to  pose  for  you — without 
anything  else — ” 

“An  eye  for  an  eye,”  sententiouslv 
quoted  the  painter,  “a  tooth  for  a  tooth.” 
And  then,  seeing  the  reality  of  her  dis¬ 
tress,  he  burst  out  laughing,  which 
made  him  unexpectedly  boyish  and  hu¬ 
man  and  nice.  “My  dear  young  lady,” 
he  advised,  “you  stick  right  to  Wagner. 
He’s  got  a  system.  He’ll  make  your 
fortune,  as  he’s  making  mine.  Did  you 
know  he’s  just  now  forced  me  to  name 
him  as  my  sole  agent,  and  that  he’s 
about  to  be  taken  into  his  firm?” 

“I  hadn’t  had  time  to  mention  it  yet,” 
modestly  excused  Bruno. 

“Wagner,”  went  on  Angell  to  the 
girls,  “is  already  a  deathless  name  in 
art  and  sport.  Now  our  humble  friend 
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Seen  from  the  rear,  William  was  un¬ 
recognizable  —  but  interesting.  He  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  walking  clothes-boiler, 
armed  with  a  shield  and  connected,  by 
means  of  a  wash-tub,  with  a  negro  of  in¬ 
formal  ideas  concerning  dress.  In  fact,  the 
group  wras  whimsical,  and  three  young 
people,  who  turned  in  behind  it  out  of  a 
cross-street,  indulged  immediately  in  fits 
of  inadequately  suppressed  laughter,  though 
neither  Miss  May  Parcher  nor  Mr.  Johnnie 
Watson  even  remotely  suspected  that  the 
legs  beneath  the  clothes-boiler  belonged  to 
an  acquaintance.  And  as  for  the  third  of 
this  little  party,  Miss  Parcher’s  visitor, 
those  peregrinating  legs  suggested  nothing 
familiar  to  her. 

“Oh,  see  the  fun-ee  laundrymans!”  she 
cried,  addressing  a  cottony  doglet’s  head 


that  bobbed  gently  up  and  down  over  her 
supporting  arm.  “Sweetest  Flopit  must 
see,  too!  Flopit,  look  at  the  fun-ee  laun- 
dryinans!’’ 

“Sh!”  murmured  Miss  Parcher,  choking. 
“He  might  hear  you!” 

He  might,  indeed,  since  they  were  not 
five  yards  behind  him  and  the  dulcet  voice 
was  clear  and  free!  Within  the  shadowy 
interior  of  the  clothes-boiler  were  features 
stricken  with  sudden,  utter  horror,  “j Flopit!" 

The  attention  of  Genesis  was  attracted 
by  a  convulsive  tugging  of  the  tub  which 
he  supported  in  common  with  William;  it 
seemed  passionately  to  urge  greater  speed. 
A  hissing  issued  from  the  boiler,  and 
Genesis  caught  the  words,  huskily  whis¬ 
pered  : 


here  bids  fair  to  hoist  it  up  alongside 
the  noble  ’scutcheons  of  Rothschild  and 
Morgan  in  trade.  In  trade,  you  know. 
Mark  my  word,  he’ll  be  senior  partner  in 
McCrea’s  before  you  can  bat  your  eye 
twice — Wagner.  How  many  of  my  pic¬ 
tures  do  you  suppose  he’s  sold  to  West¬ 
ern  millionaires  in  the  past  six  months?” 

This  tone — with  a  serious  girl — oh,  it 
was  maddening!  And  that  wretch  of  a 
Bruno  swaggering  there — half  faced 
away,  no  doubt  trying  to  hide  a  horri¬ 
ble  complacent  smirk — he  with  his  un¬ 
conquerable,  vulgar  get-ahead  passion ! 
How  could  such  a  man  as  Angell  ever  be 
won  to  his  loathsome  intrigues? 

BROKENLY  Minerva  persisted  to  the 
painter:  “I  don’t  want  you  to  have 
the  bother  with  me.  I — my  work — I 
know  it’s  not  half  good  enough — not 
worth  while — your  time — -” 

“Let’s  see,”  reflected  Angell.  He 
looked  toward  the  easel.  “I  haven’t  re¬ 
ported  on  that  picture  yet,  have  I? 
You’re  waiting  to  hear?” 

In  spite  of  everything  she  could  do, 
the  girl’s  voice  quavered.  “If  you  will, 
please — ” 

“How  old  are  you?” 

“Twenty.” 

“And  how  long  been  studying?” 
“Three  years.” 

Angell  sucked  in  his  hairy  cheeks. 
“You’ve  got  some  talent — some  good 
modern  notions  about  paint.  But  that’s 
all  I  can  say  for  you  right  now,  my 
child.  The  drawing  in  that  classical¬ 
dictionary  figure  is  weak,  feminine, 
shifty.  I  think  I  pick  up  your  idea, 
straight  enough.  And  it’s  not  a  half  bad 
idea,  if  it  ever  came  off.  But  it  doesn’t. 
I  see  a  lot  of  wicked,  hard  sledding  be¬ 
fore  you.” 

“Well,  Minerva’s  not  afraid  of  work,” 
stoutly  declared  Leonie.  “She’s  the 
most  industrious  student — Minerva  Pret- 
timan — at  the  Academy.” 

The  big  painter  was  honestly  pleased. 
“Fine,  fine!”  he  cried.  “That’s  a  genu¬ 
ine  quality.”  Outside  some  factory 
whistles  began  to  blow.  “But  I’ve  got 
an  appointment — I  must  cut.”  He  went 
up  close  to  Minerva  and  just  touched 
the  point  of  her  drooping  shoulder  with 
the  tip  of  one  electric  finger.  “Now, 
then — buck  up.  You’re  going  to  ham¬ 
mer  out  your  own  salvation.  And  we’re 
all  going  to  stand  by  to  lend  a  hand, 
when  we  can.  That’s  as  much  as  any¬ 
body  can  do  for  anybody,  isn’t  it?” 

He  waited,  and  the  girl  had  to  nod 
her  hanging  head. 

“I’ll  undertake  your  teaching.  At 
this  minute  my  brain  is  more  occupied 
with  the  coloring  in  your  hair  against  an 
angle  of  the  left  leaf  of  my  gold  screen. 
Of  course — I  admit  it.  But  that’s  only 
for  the  minute.  Once  I  get  what  I  want 
on  the  canvas,  I’ll  be  of  some  use  to  you. 
Is  it  a  bargain?  I  think  I  can  show  you 
a  trick  or  two  you  ought  to  know. 
Speak  up.” 

Minerva  framed  with  her  lips  rather 
than  articulated:  “Yes.” 

“When’ll  you  come?” 

“Any  time  you  say.” 

“To-morrow  at  ten?” 

“Yes.” 

“Good!  Bring  your  friend,  if  she 
won’t  be  bored.  My  wife’ll  look  after 
the  two  of  you.  We’ll  paint  till  one  or 
so — I  can  get  along  without  any  sketches 
for  this — and  then  we’ll  make  some 
lunch.  I’m  an  enough  better  cook  than 
I  am  painter.”  He  turned  swift  on 
Leonie.  “No  doubt  you’re  the  second 
most  industrious  student  at  the  Acad¬ 
emy?” 

Leonie  shrugged  and  grimaced.  “Me? 
I’m  the  worst — the  laziest.  I  just  muck 
along  the  edges.” 

“No?”  said  the  painter.  His  short, 
negro  prize-fighter  body  stretched  with 
delight.  “Come  with  Miss  Prettiman, 
sure.  We’ll  have  a  real  lunch  party. 
Wagner,  you’re  to  join  on.  Now — ”  He 
seized  his  hat.  “  ’Night.”  With  a 
powerful  handshake  all  around,  he  was 
gone. 

“What  do  you  know  about  that?”  pen¬ 
sively  murmured  Leonie,  when  the  loose 
studio  door  had  slammed.  “That  funny 
little  guy  Jordan  Angell!  I  like  him 
a  lot.” 


The  bronze-haired  girl  still  swayed 
downcast  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

“Won’t  you — aren’t  you  ever  going  to 
— forgive  me,  Minnie?”  begged  Bruno. 

She  bestirred  herself  with  an  effort. 
“Oh,  it  doesn’t  make  any  difference.” 

“But  it  does — it  does!  It  makes  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  to  me!  And 
now — look — to  have  Jordan  Angell  for 
a  teacher!” 

“Yes,”  she  admitted.  “I  suppose  I 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  you  for  that.” 

“Here,  come  have  dinner  with  me — 
you  two  girls!”  Bruno  all  of  a  sudden 
burst  out.  “Aren’t  you  the  least  bit  in-  | 
terested  in  my  luck,  Minnie?  Come  help 
me  celebrate!  We  needn’t  go  to  the 
Bellevue.  We’ll  go  to  any  restaurant  you 
like.  A  tiled  lunch  room,  if  you  say  so.” 

Minerva  moved  slowly  to  him,  frankly 
offered  her  hand.  “I  am  glad,  Bruno.” 
He  stooped  and  kissed  and  caressed  the 
hand,  which  she  did  not  instantly  tug 
away.  “But  you  see — you  started  out 
to  break  down  my  will  and  pride — and 
now  you’ve  done  it — so  I  can’t  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  so  very,  very — ”  The  sobs 
dosed  her  throat,  and  she  had  for  the 
second  time  that  afternoon  to  fling  her¬ 
self  down,  choked,  among  the  pillows  of 
the  old  slat  settee. 

“Listen — are  we  going  out  to  dinner 
with  him?”  demanded  Leonie. 

“I  can’t  guess  why  he  wants  such  a 
silly  wretch  as  I  am  to  go  with  him!” — 
this  was  all  the  muffled,  sobbing  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  settee. 

But  to  Leonie  an  oracle  had  spoken. 
“Well,  then,”  she  said  briskly,  “I  must 
dash  over  to  my  shop  a  minute  and 
primp.” 

The  young  man  gave  her  a  deeply 
thankful  glance.  If  he  had  ever  in¬ 
tended  any  little,  subtle,  light-hearted 
thing  about  the  identity  of  Minerva’s 
Amazon  model  (as  very  likely  he  had, 
being  one  to  deal  in  such  matters) ,  the 
pleasantry  was  now  safely  locked  in¬ 
side  him  till  the  end  of  time. 

When  Leonie  had  slipped  away,  he 
knelt  softly  down  beside  the  oblivious 
Minerva  there  at  the  settee,  a  respect¬ 
ful  distance  away  from  touching  her, 
his  elbows  sunk  among  the  tossed  cush¬ 
ions.  “Love  me,  darling,”  he  whispered, 
and  the  boyish  voice  vibrated  humbly 
and  tenderly  and  beseechingly.  “Love 
me.  Marry  me.” 

The  heaving  shoulders  beside  him 
gradually  stilled.  “You  won’t  call  me 
by  my  right  name,”  she  whimpered. 
“You’ve  never  once  called  me  by  my  full 
Christian  name.” 

Trembling  like  a  leaf,  he  tried  to  ex¬ 
plain.  “You  know  in  your  heart  why 
that’s  been.  That  name  has  always 
seemed  to  both  of  us  to  stand  for 
something — something  I  didn’t  like — 
that  kept  you  away  from  me — held  me 
off.  It  meant  your  independence — 
your  fighting  against  love — what  you 
just  now  said — your  pride.  I  couldn’t 
use  it.  It  would  have  been  to  help  you. 
Isn’t  that  true?” 

“It  isn’t  to-night,”  she  complained- 
“And  I  don’t  like  Minnie.” 

MADLY,  passionately,  he  took  the  bit 
and  ran  on:  “Minerva,  Minerva, 
Minerva,  Minerva!” — till  she,  with  one 
quick,  irresistible  movement,  had  leaned 
toward  him,  and  the  last  thrilling  repe¬ 
tition  of  that  strong  and  virginal  Roman 
name  was  lost  somewhere  in  the  mys¬ 
tery  between  their  comely,  their  ardent 
young  lips. 

That  single  betrothal  kiss  was  all  the 
hardy  conqueror  dared  aspire  to.  As  he 
still  knelt,  with  her  now  in  his  arms, 
she  coolly  twitched  out  the  decorative 
silk  handkerchief  from  his  top  coat 
pocket  and  wiped  her  eyes,  still  so 
divinely  bright  and  wet  with  the  tran¬ 
sient  girlish  tears. 

“We’ll  just  make  our  house  all  one 
ripping  big  studio  for  you,”  he  was 
glowingly  setting  forth.  “You  shall  do 
nothing  but  paint  from  morning  till 
night.” 

She  reached  out  and  caught  him  by 
the  two  ears — he  had  rather  largish 
ears,  befitting  his  generous  spirit.  “Oh, 
I’m  not  so  keen  about  painting,  you 
goose,”  she  said.  “Where  shall  we  take 
Leonie  to  dinner?” 


“Walk  faster!  You  got  to  walk  faster!" 


For  further  horrible  details  see  “Seventeen,”  by  Booth 
Tarkington,  in  the  February  METROPOLITAN — the  first  of  a 
series  of  new  boy  stories  by  the  creator  of  Penrod.  All  good 
newsstands — 15  cents. 
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This  is  what  we  mean  by  Goodyear  FORTIFIED 
TIRES.  And  this  is  what  they  mean  to  you. 

We  have  fortified  them  in  the  best  way  known 
against  each  major  tire  trouble.  And  each  way  is 
exclusive  to  these  tires. 

These  Five  Ways 

Against  rim-cutting.  Our  No-Rim-Cut  feature 
has  proved  itself  for  many  years  the  most  efficient 
method  known. 

Against  blowouts.  We  save  the  countless  blow¬ 
outs  due  to  wrinkled  fabric.  We  do  this  by  our 
“On-Air”  cure,  used  by  no  other  maker.  It  means 
final-curing  on  air-filled  tubes,  under  actual  road  con¬ 
ditions.  It  costs  us  $450,000  yearly. 

Against  loose  treads.  A  patent  method  used  by 
us  alone  reduces  this  risk  60  per  cent. 

Against  insecurity.  In  each  tire  base  we  vulcan¬ 
ize  six  flat  bands  of  1 26  braided  wires.  These  tires 
can’t  be  forced  off  the  rim. 

A  gainst  punctures  and  skidding.  Our  All-W eather 
tread  offers  maximum  protection.  It  is  tough  and 
double-thick.  Its  grips  are  sharp  and  resistless.  It  is 
flat  and  smooth-running.  It’s  immensely  enduring. 

No  Other  Like  Defense 

Remember,  these  are  all  exclusive  Goodyear 
features.  No  other  tire  in  all  the  world  offers 
such  defenses.  Not  in  one  way  only,  but  in 
these  five  ways,  FORTIFIED  TIRES  conspicu¬ 
ously  excel.  And  each  contributes  vastly  to 
the  staunchness  of  a  tire. 


Quality  means  more  than  rubber,  more  than 
fabric,  more  than  skill  in  making.  Several 
makers,  we  believe,  aim  at  the  best  in  those 


things.  None  can  claim  monopoly.  But  Goodyear  quality 
includes  these  defenses.  These  we  do  monopolize. 
Yet,  through  enormous  production,  we  offer  them  all 
to  you  without  an  extra  price. 

Don’t  Trust  Luck 

In  any  make  one  often  gets  a  lucky  tire.  It  avoids 
mishap  and  misuse,  and  makes  a  rare  record. 

But  such  luck  isn’t  often  repeated.  The  best  tire 
serves  best  on  the  average.  The  tire  which  best 
combats  troubles  will,  in  the  long  run,  suffer  fewest 
of  them. 

The  general  verdict,  after  1  5  years,  favors  Goodyears 
in  a  most  convincing  way.  They  outsell  any  other. 
Last  year  we  sold  about  one  tire  for  every  car 
in  use. 

That’s  the  result  of  building  FORTIFIED  TIRES. 


Soon  or  late  you 
are  bound 
to  adopt 
them. 


Any  dealer  will 
supply  you 
when 
you  do. 
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The  Only  No-Rim-Cut  Tires 
The  Only  “On-Air”  Cured  Tires 
The  Only  All-Weather  Treads 
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AN  OLE  SWEETHEART  O’  MINE 

Young  fren’s,  don't  tell  nobody 
But  I've  got  a  valentine. 

For  a  charmin'  little  lady 

That's  an  ole  sweetheart  o'  mine. 

She  isn't  young  no  longer, 

But  she's  sweet  as  she  can  be, 

An'  I'm  lucky  to  have  had  her 
Growin '  old  along  with  me. 

Makes  no  diff'rence  what  my  mood  is, 
She  won't  fail  to  under stan'; 

Thar’s  a  soothin'  warmth  o'  fren'ship 
In  her  touch  upon  my  han '. 

So  I’ve  chose  the  best  o’  Burley, 

An'  I've  cured  it  good  an'  ripe. 

For  a  valentine  o'  VELVET 

To  my  dear  old  sweetheart  pipe. 


WHY  not  give  the  sweetest  pipe  in  the 
world  a  “valentine  o’  VELVET”? 

You  think  you  know  what  it  is  to  have  the 
sympathy  and  friendship  of  a  well  beloved  pipe? 

Perhaps  you  do.  But  fill  that  pipe  with 
VELVET,  The  Smoothest  Smoking  Tobacco, 
and  learn  the  meaning  of  “pipe  charm”  at  its  best. 

VELVET  is  bountiful  Nature  s  gift  to  men 
who  love  their  pipes — Kentucky’s  Burley  de 
Luxe,  with  an  aged-in-the-wood  mellowness 
added  to  its  natural  excellence  of  taste,  fra¬ 
grance  and  mildness. 

You’ll  find  in  cool,  slow  burning  VELVET 
— tobacco  satisfaction. 


5c  Metal-Lined  Bags  1 

One  Pound  Glass  Humidors 


ON  THE  DOORSTEP  OF  WAR 


THE  FIRST  OF  SENA  TOR 


BEVERIDGE’S 


WAR  ARTICLES 


E  WERE  part  of 


those  who  held  back  BY  ALBERT  J.  BEVERIDGE 

the  Germans  at  Antwerp 


while  the  bulk  of  the 
Belgian  army  were  getting 

away.  Then  we  ourselves  got  out.  For  a  night  and  a  day  we  noundeied  m 
swamps  and  marshes.  We  did  not  know  where  we  were,  wheie  to  go,  01 
what  to  do.  We  got  discouraged.  ‘What’s  the  use?’  we  said  to  one  another. 
‘Let  us  get  over  into  Holland.’  And  so  we  did.  And  here  we  aie. 

Thus  spoke  a  Belgian  private  soldier,  one  of  the  fifteen  thousand  gathered 
in  one  intern  camp  near  Zeist,  a  town  of  Holland.  On  an  open  plot  of  giound, 
slightly  elevated  above  the  fields  below,  is  this  corral  of  the  disarmed  thou¬ 
sands.  A  barbed-wire  fence,  perhaps  half  a  mile  long  and  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  incloses  the  ground  and 
roughly  built  barracks  and  other  houses  where  these 
out-of  -  the -war  Belgian  soldiers  are  confined. 

No  trees  are  nearer  the  inclosure  than  half 
a  mile.  Back  and  forth,  outside  the 
barbed-wire  fence,  pace  widely  spaced 
Dutch  sentries  with  bayoneted  rifles 
on  shoulder.  Now  and  then  a 
smart  -  looking  young  “Dutch 
West  Point”  officer,  trim 
and  slender  as  a  girl  in  his 
gray-green  uniform,  enters 
and  makes  inspection. 

Singly  or,  more  often, 
in  little  squads  of  three 
or  five,  the  weapon¬ 
less  but  uniformed 
Belgians  tramp 
about  or  gather 
with  surprising 
quickness  into 
crowds  whenever 
anything  unusual  or 
of  promising  inter¬ 
est  occurs.  Most  of 
them  are  well  and 
warmly  clad  and  wear 
their  military  over¬ 
coats.  Some,  who  at  one 
point  or  another  of  the 
fighting  had  to  throw  away 
their  clothing  to  swim  canals 
or  rivers  as  an  incident  of 
some  retreat,  are  poorly  and 
thinly  dressed.  But  these  are  the 
rare  exceptions.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  a  well-fed,  rosy-cheeked  lot, 
with  a  mingling  of  scowl  and  devil-may- 
care  on  their  faces  as  they  clump  about  in 
their  wooden  shoes — for  almost  all  have  theii  feet 
thrust  in  this  homely  footwear. 

At  first  sight  and  smell  the  camp  is  cheerless, 
even  forbidding.  Multitudes  of  odors  strike  one  s 
unseasoned  nostrils.  But  yonder  stands  an  enormous 
building  of  rough  new  boards;  it  is  the  camp  can¬ 
teen,  where  these  idle  warriors  may  refresh  and 
amuse  themselves.  You  step  inside  and  think  for 
a  moment  that  you  are  in  a  gigantic  social  hall 
or  rathskeller.  Hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  sol¬ 
diers  are  sitting  at  tables  drinking  their  beer, 
munching  their  chocolate,  and,  without  exception, 
talking.  Most  are  playing  cards.  Here,  plainly,  an 
argument  is  going  on ;  there  a  humorist  is  telling 

a  story;  yonder  a  comparison  of  experiences  is  being  made.  Altogether  a  vast 
confusion  of  sound  smites  the  ear.  Not  everybody  can  understand  everybody, 
even  at  adjoining  tables.  Some  speak  French  and  no  Flemish;  others  Flemish 
and  no  French.  No  do  all  look  alike  physically  or  have  the  same  general 
type  of  features.  Only  the  sameness  of  the  long  blue  overcoats,  of  the  blue 
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The  skating  rink  at  A  msterdam  shelters  these 
Belgian  refugees — a  few  of  the  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children  who  poured  over  the  frontier  and 
filled  Amsterdam  to  overflowing  after  the  fall  of  Antwerp 


rimless  caps  with  narrow 
red  bands,  marks  them  as 
comrades  of  a  single  army. 

This  camp  of  disarmed 
Belgian  troops  makes  you 

realize  that  you  are  standing  on  the  doorstep  of  war.  One  never  would  guess 
that  one  is  almost  within  hearing  of  heavy  cannonading  if  one  sauntered  about 
the  streets  of  The  Hague,  Rotterdam,  Utrecht,  Amsterdam,  or  any  other  city 
or  town  of  Holland,  so  quietly  and  casually  do  daily  life  and  business  go  for¬ 
ward  in  the  Netherlands.  A  hint  indeed  is  conveyed  by  the  more  than  usual 
number  of  Dutch  soldiers  which  the  watchful  observer  sees;  but  even  these 
are  not  more  numerous  than  the  tourist  beholds  who  chances  to  be  passing 
through  this  curious  little  country  of  windmills  during  the 
period  of  the  annual  maneuvers. 

But,  for  forty-eight  hours  hours  before  walking 
down  the  gangplank  from  the  ship  and  setting 
foot  on  Dutch  soil  at  Rotterdam,  signs  and 
omens  of  the  approach  of  danger  and 
tragedy  are  plain  and  vivid.  From  the 
moment  English  shores  are  sighted 
until  the  gun  of  salute  booms 
out  upon  entering  the  Maas, 
the  river  that  leads  to  Rot¬ 
terdam,  one  cannot  escape 
the  advertisements  that 
one  is  entering  and,  in¬ 
deed,  is  within  the 
zone  of  peril. 

The  English  search¬ 
lights  glow  from  the 
far-off  Lizard.  On 
nearer  approach  to 
Dover  they  flash  and 
circle  and  search. 
Just  beyond  this 
British  harbor  near¬ 
est  to  France,  and 
at  the  point  where 
the  Channel  is  nar¬ 
rowest,  your  neutral 
ship  is  halted  by  a 
British  vessel  of  war. 
Down  comes  your  wireless 
apparatus  and  down  it  stays, 
not  only  until  your  ship  is 
released,  but  almost  until  her 
prow  is  thrust  into  the  waters 
of  the  North  Sea.  A  British  naval 
officer  comes  aboard  and  scrutinizes 
with  tne  eye  of  a  Sherlock  Holmes  the 
cargo  manifest,  the  separate  bills  of  lading, 
and  anything  else  that  may  throw  light  on 
the  contents  of  the  ship’s  hold. 

“Your  passenger  list,  please,”  requests,  or  rather 
orders,  this  uniformed  watchman  at  England’s  gates; 
and  no  biologist  with  a  microscope  ever  examined 
more  carefully  his  specimens*- than  does  this  keen¬ 
eyed  officer  the  names  and  descriptions  of  those  who 
have  sailed  from  America  for  this  domain  of  turmoil 
and  strife.  Nobody  may  pass  who  might  turn  out 
to  be  a  fighting  man  on  Germany’s  side.  Two  Luxem¬ 
burg  youths  are  called  to  the  captain’s  cabin.  The 
British  officers  (by  now  the  examining  officer  has 
gone  and  two  of  higher  rank  are  aboard)  are  de¬ 
cidedly  suspicious.  May  these  not  be  German  re¬ 
servists?  Luckily  for  the  Luxemburg  youths,  Dr. 
Henry  Van  Dyke,  American  Minister  to  the  Netherlands,  is  aboard.  It  is  that 
admirable  diplomatist  and  cultured  gentleman  who  examines  the  suspected  boys, 
for  he  represents  America  in  Luxemburg  as  well  as  Holland,  and  he  knows 
intimately  every  foot  of  that  tiny  and  charming  country. 

“Where  do  you  live?  How  is  the  land  on  this  or  that  side  of  the  town?  What 
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location  with  reference  to  the  forest?  Where 
does  the  river  flow?”  Promptly,  correctly,  the  test 
inquiries  are  answered.  The  Englishmen  are  con¬ 
vinced  and  the  trembling  young  fellows  sent  to  their 
quarters. 

In  the  cargo  is  found  copper  wire.  For  hours  the 
ship  is  detained;  but,  plainly,  copper  wire  is  not  the 
cause,  for  it  is  consigned  to  the  Dutch  Government. 
Nobody  knows  the  reason  except  the  British  authori¬ 
ties,  but  probably  some  one  on  board  is  suspected  of 
bearing  communica¬ 
tions  or  something 
else  which  the  Brit¬ 
ish  do  not  wish  to 
reach  Germany. 

When,  finally,  the 
ban  is  lifted  and  the 
captain  told  that  he 
may  go  ahead,  the 
anchor  is  not  hauled 
up,  for  the  Channel 
is  heavily  mined, 
and  only  a  narrow 
passage  between  the 
mine  field  and  the 
shore  is  safe,  while 
only  three  or  four 
hours  beyond  is  the 
North  Sea,  sown 
with  explosives.  So, 
while  it  is  quite 
safe  by  daylight,  no 
chances  are  taken  in 
the  dark. 

“Your  place  will 
be  in  boat  No.  2, 
starboard.”  Lists  of 
passengers,  grouped 
and  assigned  to  the 
lifeboats,  are  posted 
up.  Morning  reveals 
every  boat  on  the 
ship  swung  over  the 
side,  provisioned  and 
ready  for  lowering 
away.  Yes,  surely,  war  is  in  the  air!  There  is 
really  very  little  danger,  of  course;  but  no  infini¬ 
tesimal  precaution  is  neglected,  for  a  few  of  the 
hundreds  of  mines  have  broken  from  their  moorings 
and  are  afloat.  Most  of  these  are  supposed  to  lose 
their  destructive  power  after  a  few  hours  awash; 
but  it  is  not  always  so.  And  the  lifeboats!  Even 
if,  by  the  millionth  chance,  one  of  these  marine 
bombs  should  strike  the  prow  of  a  modern  liner, 
she  would  not  go  down.  Even  if  the  explosion  came 
amidships,  fifteen  minutes  at  the  very  least  would 
pass  before  the  vessel  could  sink;  and  in  ten  min¬ 
utes  at  the  outside  every  passenger  and  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  crew  could  be  off  in  those  waiting  life¬ 
boats,  swinging  so  confidently  from  their  davits 
over  the  sides. 

So,  with  every  preparation  made  for  every  possi¬ 
ble  happening,  nothing,  of  course,  happens — so  well 
marked  is  the  passageway  between  the  German 
mine  field  and  the  British-French  mine  field  through 
to  the  ports  of  neutral  Holland.  Whether  nervous 
with  apprehension  or  eagerly  curious  to  look  upon 
a  visible  cause  of  all  this  ado,  everybody  is  secretly 
or  openly  disappointed  that  a  mine  is  not  at  least 
sighted.  And  here  comes  a  wireless  from  a  sister 
ship,  only  four  miles  distant,  that  she  has  just 
passed  two  mines,  one  only  a  few  hundred  yards 
away  and  the  other  directly  alongside.  Alas! 

Yet  on  the  still  and  peaceful  waters  something 
is  floating.  It  is  not  too  far  away  to  be  seen 
plainly.  But  it  is  not  a  mine.  It  is  not  a  plank 
or  spar — it  is  just  part  of  the  flotsam  and  jetsam 
of  war.  The  body  of  a  man  drifts  upon  the  indif¬ 
ferent  waters.  Face  downward  it  is,  swimming  th( 
course  of  death,  the  dead  eyes  peering  into  the 
depths  for  the  eternal  mysteries.  A  sailor  he  had 
been,  English  or  German,  one  of  those  who  had 
fought  in  the  North  Sea  battle  a  few  weeks  before. 
Thus  he  lingered  upon  the  element  where  he  had 
lived  and  worked  until  red  combat  put  a  period 
to  it  all. 

So  once  again,  before  the  peaceful  Netherlands 
shores  were  sighted,  came  this  reminder  that  the 
nations  are  in  arms. 

In  some  of  these  incidents,  and  in  many  others 
not  yet  mentioned,  is  more  than  mere  material  for 
dramatic  pictures.  They  are  more  than  the  frayed 
and  sullen  fringes  of  life-and-death  grappling  con¬ 
flict.  Out  of  these  circumstances  are  slowly  being 
woven,  by  the  hands  of  Fate,  the  threads  of  public 
opinion  in  a  neutral  country. 

Let  us  go,  from  the  holding  up  of  a  neutral  vessel 
by  British  warships  in  the  Channel,  back  again  to 
the  Belgian  soldiers  interned  in  their  war-time  com¬ 
fortable  but  peace-time  comfortless  camp.  These 
are  fifteen  of  the  thirty  thousand  Belgian  soldiers 
who  fled  to  the  neutral  Netherlands  in  their  dis¬ 
may,  confusion,  and  discouragement,  the  other  fifteen 
thousand  being  in  a  similar  camp  elsewhere  in  the 
Du+'’  domains.  The  living  quarters  of  these  men, 
what  one  would  call  orientally  luxurious, 


are,  nevertheless,  not  unbearable.  Any  man  who 
has  lived  in  an  American  or  Canadian  logging 
camp  has  had  quarters  less  appealing.  The  hous¬ 
ing  of  them  is  cold  and  uncomfortable,  though 
each  man  has  his  own  bunk,  with  nobody  above 
him,  a  mattress  made  of  coarse  bagging  filled  with 
straw,  and  thick  army  blankets  to  cover  him.  As 
yet  the  floor  is  the  bare  earth  and  many  of  the 
roofs  leak,  but  this  will  be  remedied. 

The  spectacle  of  the  camp’s  immense  canteen  is 


here  repeated,  with  variations.  One  soldier  is  writ¬ 
ing  a  letter  (dozens,  scores  of  those  who  are  writing 
home,  are  seen  racing  to  the  camp’s  post  office  at  the 
hour  for  closing  the  mail)  ;  another  former  combat¬ 
ant  is  mending  his  clothes  in  quiet  content.  In  al¬ 
most  every  third  stall  a  game  of  cards  is  being 
played  with  the  same  gusto  and  excitement  which 
you  have  just  beheld  in  the  huge  camp  social  hall. 
Now  and  again  a  more  than  ordinarily  intelligent- 
looking  fellow  is  so  wholly  engrossed  in  reading  a 
magazine  or  novel  that  he  does  not  even  look  up 
when  an  American  visitor  walks  by,  although  such 
a  thing  is  so  unusual  that  to  most  of  these  detained 
soldiers  it  amounts  to  an  event  and  a  sensation. 
Others  read  newspapers  or  scraps  of  them. 

“Our  chief  complaint,”  said  an  uncommonly  intelli¬ 
gent  and  French-speaking  Belgian  soldier,  “is  that 
we  do  not  have  enough  to  read.”  “Huh!”  said  a 
naturalized  Hollander  who  has  lived  for  thirty-seven 
years  on  Dutch  soil  and  is  as  impartial  a  man  as 
can  be  found  in  the  Netherlands.  “Huh!”  said  he. 
“So  that’s  what  they  are  saying  now,  is  it?  Well, 
the  best  answer  is  that  the  English  soldiers  interned 
in  camp  at  Groningen  have  written  that  they  have 
more  than  enough  reading  matter,  quite  enough 


games,  and  are  well  content  and  thankful  for  their 
treatment.  Yet  all  are  treated  alike.  The  truth  is 
that  a  Belgian  is  grateful  for  nothing,  or,  rather, 
never  is  grateful  for  anything.” 

This  camp  of  the  interned  Belgian  soldiers  near 
Zeist  is  the  scene  of  the  recent  riot  which  caused  the 
Dutch  soldiers  on  guard  to  shoot  into  the  mob,  kill¬ 
ing  eight  and  wounding  two.  There  are  two  accounts 
of  this  affair.  “The  Netherlands  Government  not 
only  feed  and  house  these  men,  but  pay  them  twenty 
cents  a  day  (a  little  over  eight  cents  American 
money).  Yet,  although  they  were  getting  all  of 
this  from  us,  they  said  that  the  prices  charged  at 
the  canteen  are  too  high,  and  their  manner  of  pro¬ 


testing  was  by  physical  force.  Also,  they  will  not 
work  when  work  is  offered  them.”  It  was  a  Holland 
subject  who  was  speaking,  one  not  connected  with 
the  Government,  and  a  good  type  of  the  educated 
middle  class  of  the  Netherlands. 

But:  “The  money  we  spent  in  the  canteen  did  not 
all  come  from  the  Dutch  Government,”  said  a  Belgian 
interned  soldier.  “Most  of  the  cash  with  which  we 
bought  chocolate,  beer,  buns,  and  the  like  was  sent 
us  by  friends  and  relatives  from  Belgium.  And  this 

canteen,  which  is  a 
private  money-mak¬ 
ing  enterprise,  ex¬ 
torted  outrageous 
prices.  On  standard 
articles,  the  selling 
price  of  which  is 
well  known  and 
uniform,  we  were 
charged  an  amount 
which  yielded  the 
concessionaire  33  1-3 
per  cent  profit  over 
his  normal  profit. 
We  rebelled.  Of 
course  it  was  fool¬ 
ish,  but  some  of  us 
expressed  our  senti¬ 
ments  by  throwing 
rocks  through  the 
windows  of  the  can¬ 
teen.” 

“All  this  has  been 
looked  into,”  said  a 
Hollander,  “and,  as 
a  result,  Dutch  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  is  decided 
and  practically 
unanimous  against 
the  Belgians  in  this 
instance.  Inquire 
about  and  find  out 
for  yourself.”  In¬ 
quiring  about  ac¬ 
cordingly  was  done, 
and  this  Dutchman’s  emphatic  report  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  was  confirmed. 

A  crowded  cafe,  where  the  common  people  gather 
to  meet,  converse,  and  listen  to  the  occasional  music, 
was  filled  with  talk,  laughter,  and  smoke.  One  could 
not  help  overhearing  strident  conversations.  “These 
Belgians!  Ach!  I  cannot  endure  them!”  said  a 
young  woman  of  the  working  class  to  her  compan¬ 
ions  at  a  near-by  table.  “Dirty. — oh!  so  dirty  and 
shiftless  and  idle!  They  take  all  they  can  get  and 
want  more,  and  they  are  never  thankful.  They  will 
not  work.  I  hate  them.” 

“Unless  it  is  racial  it  is  a  very  curious  thing  that 
the  Belgians,  whom  war  has  driven  to  us  and  whom 
we  welcomed,  do  not  want  to  work.  To  be  sure, 
there  is  not  much  work  to  do,  but  they  do  not  want 
and  will  not  do  the  little  that  is  offered  them.  It 
does  not  increase  our  respect  for  them,  to  say  the 
least.”  Such  was  the  comment  of  a  member  of  the 
Dutch  land-owning  nobility.  Her  point  of  view  and 
that  of  the  working  girl  in  the  cafe  differed  only 
in  the  manner  of  expression.  The  former  was  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  refugees ;  the  latter  of  all  Belgians. 

“Oh,  yes,  a  little  work  was  offered  us,”  said  a 
Belgian  interned  soldier.  “Not  enough  to  hurt,  but 
a  little.  We  would  not  do  it — but  why?  Because 
it  took  just  that  much  employment  away  from  Dutch 
laborer.  Me,  of  course,  I  am  a  Socialist,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “We  do  not  think  it  right  to  take  work 
from  those  who  need  it,  especially  when  the  offer 
of  employment  is  made  only  because  the  would-be 
employer  expects  to  get  us  cheaply.” 

Still,  public  opinion  in  the  Netherlands,  judged  by 
different  and,  measured  by  the  social  scale,  antipodal 
sources,  is  against  the  Belgians,  whether  interned 
soldier  or  fleeing  refugee,  on  their  unwillingness  to 
work,  their  ingratitude,  and  their  bumptiousness. 
Dutch  nobleman  and  peasant  are  for  once  agreed 
on  this  point;  and  nothing  is  rarer  than  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  anything  between  the  aristocracy  and  the 
common  people  of  Holland. 

While  there  are  only  thirty  thousand  Belgian  sol¬ 
diers  interned  within  the  impartial  boundaries  of 
this  placid  land,  around  which  war  is  swirling  in 
wild  carousal,  there  are  more  than  five  hundred 
thousand  Belgian  refugees  on  Dutch  soil.  These  are 
collected  in  various  “refugee  camps”  or  sojourning 
in  the  houses  of  well-to-do  Hollanders.  One  wealthy 
capitalist  of  Amsterdam  affords  shelter,  food,  and 
clothing  for  eighty.  Those  who  thus  have  been  taken 
into  private  houses  are  of  the  better  grade.  Some 
of  the  rich  Belgians  live  luxuriously  in  the  best  and 
most  expensive  hotels. 

Against  these  latter  there  is  distinct,  though  not 
outspoken,  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  peo¬ 
ple,  both  rich  and  poor  alike.  “For,”  say  these  Hol¬ 
landers,  “we  are  supporting  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  the  fellow  countrymen  and  women  of  these  opu¬ 
lent  Belgians,  and  yet  not  one  guilder  will  they  take 
from  their  deep,  fat  purses  to  aid  us  in  our  work 
of  relief  of  their  own  ( Continued  on  page  30) 
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THE  ESKIMO  MESSENGER 


BY  THEODORE  SEIXAS  SOLOMONS 


rHE  north  and  the 
south  winds  blew 
icross  the  long  and 
•ounded  sand  spit  into 
tnd  out  of  the  Arctic 

Icean  but  it  was  sheltered  on  the  west  by  the  hulk- 
ng  shadow  of  Cape  Deceit.  A  group  of  Eskimos 
lad  built  their  winter  igloos  there,  and  a  little  apart 
i  few  dozen  white  men  gathered  together  in  their 
;od-covered  huts. 

Fine  snow,  fallen  weeks  before,  was  drifting  gently 
nto  the  wind  eddies  in  the  lee  of  tents,  huts,  piles 
>f  willow  branches,  and  drawn-up  boats.  Every  ob¬ 
ject  flung  its  drift  shadow  ahead  of  it  as  true  to  the 
lirection  of  the  mild  breeze  as  is  the  sundial’s  dag¬ 
ger  of  shade  to  the  strike  of  the  sun.  In  that  mild 
freeze  the  fingers  go  numb  and  the  exposed  ear  sends 
its  sharp  tingle  of  warning,  for  the  year  was  just 
aegun  and  the  temperature  was  that  of  the  Poles. 

Shorty  Regan  had  been  facing  that  deceptive 
breeze  since  daybreak 

at  a  little  before  nine.  _ __ 

His  dogs  were  pant¬ 
ing  and  happy,  and 
straining  in  their  col¬ 
lars  for  the  road 
house.  They  forgot 
their  weariness  in  the 
thought  of  the  gar¬ 
bage  pile.  But  Shorty 
turned  them,  with 
many  an  oath,  down 
the  sand  spit  to  Slim 
Keane’s  cabin,  and 
there  they  flung  them¬ 
selves  down  in  the 
soft  drifts  while  their 
master  first  pounded 
on  the  door  and  then 
opened  it  and  entered. 

Just  before  dark 
Keane,  a  tall,  pale 
man,  kicked  the  leader 
from  the  doorstep  and 
entered  also. 

“Hullo,  Shorty,”  he 
g'aid  without  inflection. 

“Hullo,  Slim,”  re¬ 
plied  the  little  Irish¬ 
man.  “I’m  making 
meself  at  home.  I 
was  that  fagged  I’ve 
been  eating  your  cold 
vittles.” 

Keane  hid  his  ill 
temper  and  bade  his 
guest  welcome.  He 
stuffed  willow  sticks 
in  the  sheet-iron  stove, 
and  made  coffee  and 
heated  a  ptarmigan 
stew. 

“Have  a  cigar, 

Shorty,”  said.  Keane 

when  the  plates  were  pushed  aside.  His  own  was 
barely  touched,  though  he  was  a  hungry  enough  man 
for  other  things  than  food.  Within  himself  he  had 
been  debating  whether  to  kick  Shorty  out  or  to  pur¬ 
sue  a  little  longer  the  policy  of  “jollying”  him  along 
to  greater  exertions  in  an  almost  hopeless  quest  for 
gold.  As  usual,  he  ended  by  denying  himself  the 
pleasure  of  telling  him  he  was  not  running  a  road 
house.  “Anything  new?”  he  asked  as  Shorty  took 
the  cigar. 

“Why  should  you  think  so?” 

“I  shouldn’t,  I  guess,”  replied  Keane  coldly.  “It’s 
nothing  new  for  you  to  be  leaving  the  claim.” 

The  other  flushed  angrily.  “Ye  know  damned  well 
I  never  leave  without  I  got  me  raisons,  and  the 
raisons  has  ginerally  been  grub.” 

“Oh,  sure  I  know  that,  Shorty.  You’re  probably 
out  of  baking  powder  again.”  He  knew  now  he  was 
not.  There  was  something  new. 

“I’ve  got  plenty,”  said  Shorty  half  to  himself.  He 
dived  into  the  watch  pocket  of  his  overalls  and  drew 
clumsily  forth  a  small  vial  half  filled  with  gold  dust. 

“Not  from  the  claim?”  said  Keane  with  genuine 
skepticism. 

“From  the  claim.” 

“The  seventh  hole?” 

“And  the  sixth,  fifth,  fourth,  and  third!” 

“Then  you’ve  been  lying  to  me  for  a  month.” 

“You  lie  yerself;  I’ve  been  telling  you  the  truth. 
Well,  I  don’t  blame  you  much.  It’s  hard  to  belave. 
That  damped  blue  clay  ain’t  bedrock.  I  missed  it  al¬ 
together  at  the  bottom  of  seven.  Under  the  gravel  lay 
a  busted  mica  schist,  and  I  got  an  ilegant  prospect. 
Thinks  I,  there  must  be  schist  under  that  clay  in 
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thim  other  holes,  and  I  claned  ’em  out  and  went  plumb 
through  it  to  the  schist  in  ivery  wan ;  and  so  help  me 
God— the  same  prospect  almost  to  the  grain.” 

Slim  Keane  said  not  a  word,  but  his  pale  face  was 
pale  no  longer.  He  poured  the  gold  into  a  tin  blower 
and  stirred  it  with  a  forefinger. 

“Have  ye  nothin’  to  say,  man?”  exclaimed  the  irri¬ 
tated  Irishman.  A  bearer  of  stupendous  news  in 
a  camp  gone  well-nigh  hopeless,  he  was  cheated  of 
the  first  sweet  fruits  of  revelation. 

“I’m  speechless  with  surprise,  that’s  all.”  The 
busy  brain  of  Keane  had  no  time  for  words;  but 
soon  came  work  for  it  that  required  words  and  also 
— and  especially — eyes  and  ears.  He  got  out  whisky 
and  gave  Regan  a  drink,  and  then  plied  him  with 


They  seated  the  bound  man  on  a  hard  snowdrift  and  bade  him  pray  for  yet  colder  weather,  and  the  professor  emptied  i the 
vial  close  by  upon  the  smooth  edge  of  an  upturned  ice  cake,. so  that  Keane  could  look  upon  the  thing  he  loved  until  the  end 

soft  and  easy  questions,  while  he  studied  him  as  he 
never  before  had  studied  man  or  beast  or  thing. 

Suddenly  he  looked  him  in  the  eye.  “You  have  a  three 
years’  lay  at  75  per  cent  of  the  gross  output.  Will 
you  take  five  thousand  dollars  to  give  up  the  lease?” 

Shorty  snorted  half  to  himself.  “Then  it’s  the  real 
thing,  is  it?”  the  other  murmured. 


A  SILENCE  fell  between  them.  On  the  table  the 
bacon  grease,  congealed  about  the  slender  bones  of 
the  ptarmigan,  seemed  lowly  company  for  the  glitter¬ 
ing  blower.  It  was  Shorty  who  spoke  next  and 
questioned:  “What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
other  claims,  above  and  below,  that  you  and  Tracy 
own?  I  think  you  ought  to  give  me  more  ground 
to  work.  I’ll  take  it  at  a  smaller  percentage.” 
“Tracy’s  still  on  the  Noatak.  I’ve  got  to  get  a 

letter  to  him.”  . 

“Ye’ll  have  a  swell  time  doing  that  this  kind  of 

weather.  What’s  your  hurry?” 

“Will  you  take  it?  You’re  a  good  musher.  We’ll 
give  you  more  ground.” 

“If  I  go  stiff  on  the  ice  yer  lay  papers  in  me 
pocket’ll  not  thaw  me  out.  Thank  ye,  no.  ,  I  tuk 
chances  enough  cornin’  down  to-day,  sneakin  along 
under  the  river  bank  out  of  the  wind.  What  s  the 
hurry,  I  say?” 

“I’ve  got  to  get  a  letter  to  him.  You  hear  me, 
don’t  you?” 

“Then  get  a  Siwash  if  you  can.  You  re  dashed 
close-tongued  fer  a  man  that’s  had  told  him  what 
I’ve  told  you  this  night.  Why  don’t  ye  loosen  up?” 

Keane,  who  was  walking  about  the  room,  stooped 
over  a  little.  His  thumbs  were  rubbing  his  fingers. 


Abruptly  he  faced 
Regan  and  said : 
“Shorty,  do  you  want 
more  ground?” 

“I  do,  badly.” 

“Will  you  do  what  I’m  going  to  tell  you?” 

“Oh,  yes,  if  it’s  not  too  thundering  mean.”  The 
tall  man’s  eyes  narrowed  and  snapped.  But  he  re¬ 
covered  his  control,  smiled  blandly,  and  said:  “It’s 
up  to  you.  Get  Argruk  at  the  store.” 

Shorty  drew  on  his  parka  and  left  the  cabin.  In 
five  minutes  he  returned,  accompanied  by  a  young 
Eskimo  with  a  broad,  flat,  and  melancholy  face,  and 
with  a  nervous  force  that  marked  him  among  his 
people. 

“Hullo,  Schlim,”  said  the  native  as  he  entered. 
“Argruk,  I  want  a  man  to  go  to  the  Noatak.” 

“Neck  shummer?”  came  the  quick  response. 

“Now — to-morrow  morning  at  daybreak.” 

“What’sh  matter,  you  mulla-kelluk  [crazy]?” 

Slim  smiled  in  spite 
of  himself.  “Who  can 
I  get  to  go?” 

“Plenty  cold, 
plenty  wind;  by  and 
by  more.” 

“I  don’t  think  so,” 
said  the  tall  man, 
lying.  He  had  con¬ 
sulted  the  barometer 
just  before,  and  knew 
it  to  be  falling. 

Argruk  considered, 
his  head  first  on  one 
side,  then  on  the  other. 

A  mobile  underlip 
seemed  his  principal 
organ  of  reflection. 
When  he  spoke,  it 
was,  as  usual,  with 
the  utmost  quickness 
and  decision. 

“Eskimo,  that’s  all. 
Some  Eskimo  no 
scared,  plenty  blank 
fool.  I  speak.  Maybe 
I  catchem  one.  You 
give  me  five  dollash?” 

“If  you  get  me  a 
good  one,  yes — ten.” 

“All  right.  Catch¬ 
em,  ten.  No  catchem, 
no  money.  Me  goo.” 
Argruk  disappeared 
in  a  flash. 

The  perplexed  Irish¬ 
man  now  watched 
Slim  write  carefully 
upon  a  sheet  of  paper 
and  seal  it  in  an  en¬ 
velope,  which,  after 
addressing  it  to  him- 
self,  he  carefully 
crumpled,  wetted,  and 
dirtied.  Keane  then  admonished  Shorty.  “Keep  your 
dog  team  at  the  door.  Keep  your  parka  on.  Mind, 
you’re  just  in  from  the  Noatak — if  I  say  so.  You 
brought  me  this  letter,  if  I  say  so.” 

Shorty  reached  for  it,  but  the  other  made  no  move 
to  give  it  to  him. 

“What  do  you  want  me  to  say?”  Shorty  demanded 
uneasily. 

“Nothing.” 

Argruk  entered.  With  him  was  a  very  dark 
Eskimo  dressed  in  a  clean  white  parka  with  white 
reindeer  mucklucks  (boots).  The  man  looked  quietly 
straight  at  Keane.  They  were  of  equal  height.  Here 
all  resemblance,  inner  and  outer,  ended.  Argruk 
spoke:  “Zish  man,  Supshuak.  Him  come  to-day  with 
bunch  of  Eskimos  from  Seelawik  Ribber.  I  shabe 


him.  Good  man.  Goo,  goo,  all  time  goo!  Neber 
tired.  All  time  catchem  fox  skin,  mink  skin,  shootem 
cariboo.  I  shee  him  in  store.  I  shay:  ‘You  come 
shee  white  man?’  He  shay:  ‘All  right.’  I  no  shay 
what  for.”  Keane  regarded  the  tall  Eskimo  atten¬ 
tively.  The  latter  showed  neither  embarrassment 
nor  curiosity.  Placidity  and  good  nature  marked 
him,  and  a  high  degree  of  dignity. 

The  tall  white  man  took  a  drink  from  the  bottle. 
Shorty  noted  this  unusual  thing. 

“Ask  him  if  he  knows  the  way  to  the  Noatak  over 
the  salt  ice.” 

Argruk  spoke  a  few  words  in  his  native  tongue. 

For  reply  Supshuak  turned  on  his  heel  with  arm 
outstretched,  as  a  compass  needle  swings  on  its 
pivot,  and  pointed  toward  the  corner  of  the  room 
beyond  which  the  Eskimo  seemed  to  see  gigantic 
fragments  of  shore  ice.  He  spoke  to  Argruk. 
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lim  shay  him  know.  Him  mamma  shister  live 

foatak.  Ten  shnow  [ten  years  ago]  she  die.  Ten 
shnow  him  goo.” 

“Ask  him  how  much  silver  money  he  wants  to  go 
to-morrow  with  a  letter.” 

The  Eskimo  answered  Argruk  in  an  even  voice. 

“Him  shay  him  no  goo.  Noatak  plenty  far.  Five 
shleep,  maybe  shix.  Plenty  snow  on  salt  ice.  Plenty 
cold;  plenty  wind  blow  in  face.  Him  shay  shnow  blow 
in  dog’s  eyes;  freeze  tight;  dogs  no  shee.  You  shabe?” 

“I  sabe  plenty.  Ask  him  how  much  silver,  how 
much  grub,  how  much  wolverine  stripes?” 

“Him  shay  him  got  wife;  got  litta  boy.  Him  no 
goo.” 

“Can’t  he  leave  his  family  behind.  For  the  love 
o’  Heaven,  why  have  they  got  to  tag  after  him?” 

Argruk  would  put  no  useless  question  to  Supshuak. 
Instead  he  interpreted  his  people.  He  cocked  his 
head,  and  his  manner  was  that  of  a  returned  mis¬ 
sionary.  But  a  missionary  was  never  so  terse. 

“Before  him  married,  him  one.  Now  him  three. 
All  Eskimo  people  that  way.” 

Keane  took  another  drink.  “Tell  him  this,  Argruk : 
To-night  my  partner  came  from  Noatak.”  Both 
Eskimos  looked  at  Shorty  with  a  new  interest,  not 
unmixed  with  admiration.  The  object  of  this  scru¬ 
tiny  moved  uneasily  toward  his  cap  and  mittens. 

“He  bring  me  this  from  the  great  white  man  at 
Noatak.”  He  exhibited  the  travel-stained  letter; 
and  Shorty  moved  to  the  door  to  feed  his  dogs  with 
four  dried  salmon,  split  to  the  tails,  dark  red  and 
oily.  Keane  sat  down  and  motioned  his  swarthy 
guests  to  stools.  They  paid  him  close  attention. 

“On  the  Noatak  last  fall  our  little  steamer  froze 
in  twenty  miles  above  the  mouth.  It  was  in  the 
channel.  In  the  spring  it  will  go  out  with  the  ice, 
crushed  to  splinters.  All  the  grub — plenty,  plenty — 
was  aboard.  The  white  people  went  down  to  the 
coast.  I  stayed  behind,  and  when  the  first  snow  came 
I  sledded  the  grub  around  the  sloughs  to  high  ground 
and  cached  it  in  a  bunch  of  willows  in  a  little  draw. 
The  grub  at  the  coast  is  gone.  The  man  that  helped 
me  is  dead.  The  white  people  cannot  find  the  cache. 
Here  it  is.”  He  showed  a  diagram.  “I  want  to  send 
this  to  the  great  white  man.  I  cannot  go.  I  don’t 
know  the  way  over  the  ice.  And,  besides,  I  must  go 
to  Nome.  The  big  judge  there  has  called  me.  Sup¬ 
shuak  must  go  to  Noatak.” 

Then  the  story  was  retold,  a  sentence  at  a  time, 
to  the  deeply  attentive  Eskimo.  Though  he  did  not 
move,  his  deep  brown  eyes  gave  sympathy  and  un¬ 
derstanding.  His  people  knew  the  meaning  of  a  lost 
cache,  what  suffering  and  tragedy  surround  it. 

Keane  rose  again;  his  eyes,  reading  the  native, 
gave  him  hope  which  spurred  him  to  his  climax. 
“They  have  scurvy.  Their  teeth  are  dropping  out. 
The  women,  the  children,  are  so  hungry  they  cannot 
keep  warm.”  Supshuak  moved  restlessly.  He,  too, 
rose  now.  The  men  faced  each  other.  Keane 
clutched  at  the  wet  and  crumpled  letter.  He  read 
from  it,  and  spoke  almost  in  a  whisper. 

“My  sister  writes,  too.  She  says  she  has  no  milk  for 
her  baby.  It  cries,  cries.  She  cannot  keep  it  warm.” 

The  native’s  eyes  were  humid.  He  raised  one 
hand;  his  look  followed  it  in  the  direction  of  a  dis¬ 
tant  river.  “Me  goo,”  he  said. 

Wide  margins  of  the  Arctic  coast  were  frozen, 
and  all  its  bays  and  sounds.  Of  these  the  southern¬ 
most  is  the  Kotzebue  Sound,  a  great,  irregu¬ 
lar  half  circle  of  shallow  water  whose  edges  are 
jagged  with  inlets  and  promontories.  The  most 


southerly  of  the  arms  of  the  Arctic,  it  is  the  most 
northerly  of  our  mining  frontiers.  “The  West,” 
reaching  the  Pacific,  had  veered  at  the  water’s  edge, 
jumped  over  British  Columbia,  and  flung  its  skir¬ 
mish  line  of  prospectors  into  Alaska,  Yukon,  and  the 
Boreal  Zone.  At  Alder  Bay,  twenty  miles  from  Cape 
Deceit,  the  first  placer  miner  beached  an  Eskimo 
kayak  and  found  fine  gold  in  the  ruby  sand.  He  panned 
it  in  the  salt  water  whose  currents  reach  the  Pole. 
Over  the  rim  of  his  pan  he  glanced  at  the  rim  of  the 
world.  The  ocean  then  was  a  faint  blue.  Now  it  was 
white  and  still — a  plain  whose  only  relief  was  wind¬ 
rows  of  splintered  ice,  marking  the  impact  of  floe 
against  floe  in  the  crush  of  the  late  autumn  tides. 

cpHE  cotton  drilling  of  southern  looms  is  the  best 
J-  outer  garment  in  the  Arctic  wind,  so  Supshuak 
and  his  wife  and  baby  were  all  dressed  in  white.  The 
cotton  covered  their  fur  raiment  and  the  food  and 
furs  in  the  long  sled.  Only  the  dogs  and  some  dis¬ 
tant  cliffs  cut  sharply  to  the  sea  were  not  white; 
and  when  the  brief  interlude  of  clear  weather  that 
revealed  the  cliffs  expired,  white  filled  the  air  and 
the  fur  of  the  dogs,  and  naught  there  was  but  white. 

Supshuak,  on  his  snowshoes  ahead  of  his  dogs, 
helped  them  pull  the  sled  with  a  thong  of  walrus 
hide  looped  over  his  shoulder,  across  his  chest,  and 
under  his  arm.  His  wife  steered  the  sled,  holding 
the  handlebars  that  projected  at  the  rear  end,  and 
running  as  sturdily  as  her  mate.  The  little  boy 
trotted  behind  and  occasionally  jumped  upon  the  sled 
and  cuddled  down  for  a  rest.  In  dress  he  was  a 
replica  of  his  father  to  the  least  detail.  His  merry 
black  eyes  fairly  danced  out  of  the  encircling  hood 
with  his  inner  fringe  of  prized  wolverine. 

The  land  retreated  farther  and  farther,  and  by 
dark  they  were  some  twenty  miles  out  upon  the  still 
flat  breast  of  the  sea.  Ten  feet  of  ice  and  fifty  feet 
of  green  water  lay  between  them  and  the  ocean’s 
slimy  bottom.  Their  bed  that  night  was  the  ice, 
brushed  with  a  veneer  of  snow  that  suffered  the 
perpetual  scourge  of  the  wind.  A  rug  of  hair  seal 
of  silvery  sheen  and  sewn  in  strange  designs  was 
their  mattress.  They  lay  in  bags  of  reindeer  skin 
turned  inside  out.  In  the  morning,  on  their  wind¬ 
ward  side,  was  clean-swept,  greenish  ice.  On  the 
lee  side  lances  of  snow  had  drifted  out  a  hundred 
feet.  The  dogs  seemed  now  a  little  band  of  sheep. 
Each  was  curled  in  a  circle,  muzzles  thrust  to  the 
eyes  into  their  warm,  bushy  tails.  When  Supshuak 
rose  they  rose  and  shook  themselves,  adding  clouds  of 
snow  to  that  the  blizzard  was  hurling  by.  Day  after 
day  that  blizzard  held  carnival  in  the  southern  Arctic. 

On  the  fourth  day,  before  the  darkness  settled 
down,  the  woman  called  the  man.  “I  can  walk  no 
more,”  she  said.  He  placed  her  on  the  sled  next  the 
boy.  Thenceforward  the  walrus  thong  made  a  deeper 
crease  in  his  shoulder.  At  dark,  when  the  stiffened 
rug  was  spread,  the  woman  was  cold.  She  ate  but 
little  of  the  seal  oil  and  salmon ;  she  shivered  in  the 
sheath  of  reindeer.  Supshuak  placed  his  bag  very 
close  to  hers. 

In  the  morning  the  dogs  refused  to  go.  The  wind 
had  lashed  their  eyes  with  snow  particles  hard  as 
diamond  dust,  irritating  as  sand.  They  were  miser¬ 
able — turning,  twisting  away  from  the  wind.  Sup¬ 
shuak,  in  his  harness,  called  them  each  by  name. 
Spurred  by  their  great  love,  they  faced  it  for  a 
space,  then  turned  again.  Supshuak  tugged  ^nd 
coaxed.  Once  more  they  tried  and  trotted  comfort¬ 
ably,  for  the  woman  had  alighted  and  held  the  bars, 


and  the  dogs  could  draw  the  sled  with  averted  heads. 
For  a  few  minutes  the  grind  of  the  runners  was 
steady.  Then  the  boy  called,  but  the  father  could 
not  hear,  for  the  blizzard,  seeming  almost  silent, 
really  fills  the  ears.  He  called  again  in  terror,  for 
his  mother  was  a  hundred  yards  behind,  prone  on 
the  ice.  He  crawled  to  the  bow  of  the  sled  and 
thrust  himself  under  the  runners,  bruising  his  little 
body  but  stopping  the  sled.  Supshuak,  jerked  to  a 
halt,  groped  backward  past  the  dogs,  and  saw  but 
the  boy.  On  hands  and  knees  he  followed  the  track 
of  the  runners,  already  filling  with  the  drift,  and 
found  his  wife,  with  eyes  wide  open — placid.  He 
carried  her  forward  to  the  sled. 

“Why  did  you  not  cry  out?” 

“You  would  have  stopped.” 

“Little  boy  stopped  the  sled  with  his  body.” 

“Dear  little  boy!” 

“We  must  rest,  then  go  back.” 

“You  must  go  on  to  Noatak.” 

“And  you  and  little  boy?” 

“To  the  place  beyond  death.  The  old  people  say 
it  is  a  warm  land.” 

I  promised  to  go  to  the  Noatak  with  the  message, 
but  I  will  break  my  word.” 

“It  is  not  of  your  word  that  I  have  been  thinking.” 

“Of  what  were  you  thinking?” 

“Of  the  hunger  years — two  snows  ago,  when  your 
mother  died  a  skeleton;  and  five  snows  ago,  when 
little  girl  could  get  no  milk  from  me  and  died;  and 
nine  snows  ago,  when  we  took  each  other.  The  old 
people  said  the  young  should  not  mate  and  bring 
more  babies  to  the  starving  Inupaek.  But  you  said 
we  would  have  plenty  before  a  baby  could  come.  The 
baby  came  and  the  seals  were  many  for  four  snows. 
Then,  though  you  speared  fifty,  our  igloo  was  crowded 
with  the  cousins  and  even  with  our  brethren  from 
Kugarluk,  who  had  nothing.  Some  of  the  mothers 
lived.  I  lived,  but  the  little  ones  died.” 

“You  and  little  boy  may  die  now  before  I  return.” 

“We  are  but  two.  He  said  there  were  many  at 
Noatak,  and  the  little  children  were  crying,  crying. 
You  must  go.”  Supshuak  sat  very  still,  his  hand  on 
her  shoulder.  She  closed  her  eyes.  The  boy,  awed, 
solemn,  had  listened  but  not  spoken. 

Slowly  the  man  arose.  For  an  hour  he  was  very 
busy.  He  reared  the  sled  on  end,  supporting  it  with 
blocks  of  ice,  and  fastened  the  canvas  cover  to  it 
for  a  windbreak,  in  whose  shelter  he  spread  the 
bags  and  stowed  the  remaining  food.  An  extra 
parka,  in  which  he  wrapped  a  salmon  and  a  piece 
of  seal  blubber,  he  tied  to  his  back.  He  placed  his 
unmittened  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  woman  and 
child,  remaining  thus  a  while.  Then  he  strode  forth 
into  the  wind  and  was  swallowed  up  by  the  drift. 

fpHE  trailing  wraiths  of  the  blizzard,  hurrying,  end- 

less,  they  take  from  the  living  so  much  each  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  heat  in  the  blood.  But  skill,  doggedly 
persistent,  may  prolong  the  struggle,  as  Supshuak’s 
skill  prolonged  it.  His  most  vulnerable  part,  his 
face,  he  bent  low,  taking  the  seethe  of  the  storm  on 
the  crown  of  his  thick  parka  hood,  and  watching 
the  lift  and  tread  of  his  snowshoes.  Now  and  then 
he  raised  his  head  and  took  a  little  of  the  blast  in 
his  face,  veering  to  the  right  or  left  according  as 
he  felt  it  more  upon  one  cheek  than  the  other.  Then 
again  he  bowed  his  head  and  kept  his  snowshoes 
straight.  Hour  after  hour  he  did  this  by  powers 
that  flowed  in  his  soul  as  the  forces  ebbed  in  his 
frame.  And  this  man  ( Continued  on  page  33) 
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THE  AVENUE  MYSTERY 

ADVENTURE  THREE  IN  THE  SERIES  OF  “ FU-MANCHU  &  COMPANY” 


I 


DON’T  blame  you!”  rapped  Nay- 
land  Smith.  “Suppose  we  say, 


hen,  a  thousand  pounds  if  you  show 
is  the  present  hiding  place  of  Fu- 
danchu,  the  payment  to  be  in  no  way 
ubject  to  whether  we  profit  by  your 
nformation  or  not?” 

Abel  Slattin  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
ind  returned  to  the  armchair  which 
ie  had  just  quitted.  He  reseated  him- 
elf,  laying  his  hat  and  cane  upon  my 
vriting  table. 

“A  little  agreement  in  black  and 
Hiite?”  he  suggested  smoothly. 

Smith  raised  himself  up  out  of  the 
vhite  cane  chair,  and  bending  forward 
iver  a  corner  of  the  table,  scribbled 
msily  upon  a  sheet  of  note  paper  with 
ny  fountain  pen. 

The  while  he  did  so  I  covertly 
itudied  our  visitor.  He  lay  back  in 
he  armchair,  his  heavy  eyelids  low- 
:red  deceptively.  He  was  a  thought 
iverdressed — a  big  man,  dark  haired 
ind  well  groomed,  who  toyed  with  a 
nonocle  most  unsuitable  to  his  type. 

During  the  preceding  conversation  I 
iad  been  vaguely  surprised  to  note 
dr.  Abel  Slattin’s  marked  American 
iccent. 

Sometimes,  when  Slattin  moved,  a 
>ig  diamond  which  he  wore  upon  the 
bird  finger  of  his  right  hand  glittered 
nagnificently.  There  was  a  sort  of 
)luish  tint  underlying  the  dusky  skin, 
loticeable  even  in  his  hands,  but  pro- 
ilaiming  itself  significantly  in  his 
Duffy  face  and  especially  under  the 
;yes.  I  diagnosed  a  laboring  valve 
lomewhere  in  the  heart  system. 

Nayland  Smith’s  pen  scratched  on. 

Vly  glance  strayed  from  our  Semitic 
:aller  to  his  cane,  lying  upon  the  red 
eather  before  me.  It  was  of  most 
anusual  workmanship,  apparently  In¬ 
dian,  being  made  of  some  kind  of  dark 
mown,  mottled  wood,  bearing  a  marked 
resemblance  to  a  snake’s  skin ;  and  the 
;op  of  the  cane  was  carved  in  conform¬ 
ity,  to  represent  the  head  of  what  I 
took  to  be  a  puff  adder,  fragments  of 
stone,  or  beads,  being  inserted  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  eyes,  and  the  whole  thing 
being  finished  with  an  artistic  realism 
almost  startling. 

When  Smith  had  tossed  the  written 
page  to  Slattin,  and  he,  having  read 
it  with  an  appearance  of  carelessness, 
iad  folded  it  neatly  and  placed  it  in  his  pocket, 

“You  have  a  curio  here?” 

Our  visitor,  whose  dark  eyes  revealed  all  the  satis¬ 
faction  which,  by  his  manner,  he  sought  to  conceal, 
nodded  and  took  up  the  cane  in  his  hand. 

“It  comes  from  Australia,  Doctor,”  he  replied;  “it’s 
aboriginal  work,  and  was  given  to  me  by  a  client. 
You  thought  it  was  Indian?  Everybody  does.  It’s 
my  mascot.” 

“Really?” 

“It  is  indeed.  Its  former  owner  ascribed  magical 
powers  to  it!  In  fact,  I  believe  he  thought  that  it  was 
one  of  those  staffs  mentioned  in  biblical  history — ” 
“Aaron’s  rod?”  suggested  Smith,  glancing  at  the 
cane. 

“Something  of  the  sort,”  said  Slattin,  standing  up 
and  again  preparing  to  depart. 

“You  will  phone  us,  then?”  asked  my  friend. 

“You  will  hear  from  me  to-morrow,”  was  the  reply. 
Smith  returned  to  the  cane  armchair,  and  Slattin, 
bowing  to  both  of  us,  made  his, way  to  the  door  as  I 
rang  for  the  girl  to  show  him  out. 

“Considering  the  importance  of  his  proposal,”  I 
began  as  the  door  closed,  “you  hardly  received  our 
visitor  with  cordiality. 

“I  hate  to  have  any  relations  with  him,”  answered 
/ny  friend ;  “but  we  must  not  be  squeamish  respecting 
our  instruments  in  dealing  with  Dr.  Fu-Manchu. 
Slattin  has  a  rotten  reputation — even  for  a  private 
nquiry  agent.  He  is  little  better  than  a  black- 
nailer — ” 

“How  do  you  know?” 

“Because  I  called  on  our  friend  Weymouth  at  the 
Yard  yesterday  and  looked  up  the  man’s  record.” 
“Whatever  for?” 

“I  knew  that  he  was  concerning  himself  for  some 
reason  in  the  case.  Beyond  doubt  he  has  estab¬ 
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suspect,  his  object  is  to  draw  us  into 
some  trap,  he  will  probably  report  his 
favorable  progress  to  his  employer  to¬ 
night!” 

“Then  we  should  have  followed 
him!” 

Nayland  Smith  stood  up  and  di¬ 
vested  himself  of  the  old  shooting 
j  acket. 

“He  has  been  followed,  Petrie,”  he 
replied,  with  one  of  his  rare  smiles. 
“Two  C.  I.  D.  men  have  been  watch¬ 
ing  the  house  all  night!” 


Together 

5 


Nayland  Smith  stood,  his  lean  body  bent  perilously  backward,  his  arms 
rigidly  thrust  out,  and  his  sinewy  fingers  gripping  the  throat  of  an  almost  naked  man 


I  said : 


lished  some  sort  of  communication  with  the  Chinese 
group;  I  am  only  wondering — ” 

“You  don’t  mean—” 

“Yes — I  do,  Petrie!  I  tell  you  he  is  unscrupulous 
enough  to  stoop  even  to  that.” 

NO  DOUBT  Slattin  knew  that  this  gaunt,  eager¬ 
eyed  Burmese  commissioner  was  vested  with  ulti¬ 
mate  authority  in  his  quest  of  the  mighty  Chinaman 
who  represented  things  unutterable,  whose  potentiali¬ 
ties  for  evil  were  boundless  as  his  genius,  who  per¬ 
sonified  a  secret  danger,  the  extent  and  nature  of 
which  none  of  us  truly  understood.  And  learning  of 
these  things  with  unerring  instinct  he  had  sought 
an  opening  in  this  glittering  Rialto.  But  there  were 
two  bidders! 

“You  think  he  may  have  sunk  so  low  as  to  become 
a  creature  of  Fu-Manchu?”  I  asked,  aghast. 

“Exactly!  If  it  paid  him  well,  I  do  not  doubt  that 
he  would  serve  that  master  as  readily  as  any  other. 
His  record  is  about  as  black  as  it  well  could  be. 
Slattin  is,  of  course,  an  assumed  name;  he  was  known 
as  Lieutenant  Pepley  when  he  belonged  to  the  New 
York  police,  and  he  was  kicked  out  of  the  service  for 
complicity  in  an  unsavory  Chinatown  case.” 
“Chinatown !” 

“Yes,  Petrie,  it  made  me  wonder,  too;  and  we  must 
not  forget  that  he  is  undeniably  a  clever  scoundrel.” 

“Shall  you  keep  any  appointment  which  he  may 
suggest?” 

“Undoubtedly.  But  I  shall  not  wait  until  to¬ 
morrow.” 

“What!” 

“I  propose  to  pay  a  little  informal  visit  to  Mr.  Abel 
Slattin  to-night.” 

“At  his  office?” 

“No;  at  his  private  residence.  If,  as  I  more  than 


we  marched  down  the 
slope  of  the  quiet,  suburban  ave¬ 
nue;  to  take  pause  before  a  small, 
detached  house  displaying  the  hatchet 
boards  of  the  Estate  Agent.  Here  we 
found  unkempt  laurel  bushes  and 
acacias  run  riot,  from  which  arborial 
tangle  protruded  the  notice:  “To  be 
Let  or  Sold.” 

Smith,  with  an  alert  glance  to  right 
and  left,  pushed  open  the  wooden  gate 
and  drew  me  in  upon  the  gravel  path. 
Darkness  mantled  all;  for  the  nearest 
street  lamp  was  fully  twenty  yards 
beyond. 

From  the  miniature  jungle  border¬ 
ing  the  path  a  soft  whistle  sounded. 

“Is  that  Carter?”  called  Smith 
sharply. 

A  shadowy  figure  uprose,  and 
vaguely  I  made  it  out  for  that  of  a 
man  in  the  unobtrusive  blue  serge 
which  is  the  undress  uniform  of  the 
force. 

“Well?”  rapped  my  companion. 

“Mr.  Slattin  returned  ten  minutes 
ago,  sir,”  reported  the  constable.  “He 
came  in  a  cab  which  he  dismissed — ” 
“He  has  not  left  again?” 

“A  few  minutes  after  his  return,” 
the  man  continued,  “another  cab  came 
up,  and  a  lady  alighted.” 

“A  lady!” 

“The  same,  sir,  that  has  called  upon 
him  before.” 

“Smith!”  I  whispered,  plucking  at 
his  arm — “is  it — ” 

He  half  turned,  nodding  his  head; 
and  my  heart  began  to  throb  foolishly. 
For  now  the  manner  of  Slattin’s  cam¬ 
paign  suddenly  was  revealed  to  me. 
In  our  operations  against  the  Chinese 
murder  group  two  years  before  we 
had  had  an  ally  in  the  enemy’s  camp 
— Karamaneh,  the  beautiful  slave,  whose  presence  in 
those  happenings  of  the  past  had  colored  the  some¬ 
times  sordid  drama  with  the  opulence  of  old  Arabia ; 
who  had  seemed  a  fitting  figure  for  the  romances  of 
Bagdad  during  the  Caliphate — Karamaneh,  whom  I 
had  thought  sincere,  whose  inscrutable  Eastern  soul 
I  had  presumed,  fatuously,  to  have  laid  bare  and 
analyzed. 

Now  once  again  she  was  plying  her  old  trade  of 
go-between;  professing  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  Dr. 
Fu-Manchu,  and  all  the  time — I  could  not  doubt  it — 
inveigling  men  into  the  net  of  this  awful  fisher. 

Yesterday  I  had  been  her  dupe;  yesterday  I  had 
rejoiced  in  my  captivity.  To-day  I  was  not  the  fa¬ 
vored  one;  to-day  I  had  not  been  selected  recipient 
of  her  confidences  —  confidences  sweet,  seductive, 
deadly;  but  Abel  Slattin,  a  plausible  rogue,  who,  in 
justice,  should  be  immured  in  Sing  Sing,  was  chosen 
out,  was  enslaved  by  those  lovely,  mysterious  eyes, 
was  taking  to  his  soul  the  lies  which  fell  from  those 
perfect  lips,  triumphant  in  a  conquest  that  must  end 
in  his  undoing;  deeming,  poor  fool,  that  for  love  of 
him  this  pearl  of  the  Orient  was  about  to  betray  her 
master,  to  resign  herself  a  prize  to  the  victor ! 

Companioned  by  these  bitter  reflections,  I  had  lost 
the  remainder  of  the  conversation  between  Nayland 
Smith  and  the  police  officer;  now,  casting  off  the  suc- 
cubus  memory  which  threatened  to  obsess  me,  I  put 
forth  a  giant  mental  effort  to  purge  my  mind  of  this 
uncleanness,  and  became  again  an  active  participant 
in  the  campaign  against  the  master — the  director  of 
all  things  noxious. 

Our  plans  being  evidently  complete,  Smith  seized 
my  arm,  and  I  found  myself  again  out  upon  the  ave¬ 
nue.  He  led  me  across  the  road  and  into  the  gate  of 
a  house  almost  opposite.  From  the  light  in  two  upper 
windows  I  judged  that  the  servants  were  retiring; 
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k  other  windows  were  in  darkness,  except  for  one 
on  the  ground  floor  to  the  extreme  left  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  through  the  lowered  Venetian  blinds  whereof 
streaks  of  light  shone  out. 

“Slattin’s  study!”  whispered  Smith.  “He  does  not 
anticipate  surveillance,  and  you  will  note  that  the 
window  is  wide  open!” 

With  that  my  friend  crossed  the  strip  of  lawn,  and, 
careless  of  the  fact  that  his  silhouette  must  have  been 
visible  to  anyone  passing  the  gate,  climbed  carefully 
up  the  artificial  rockery  intervening,  and  crouched 
upon  the  window  ledge,  peering  in  the  room. 

A  moment  I  hesitated,  fearful  that  if  I  followed  I 
should  stumble  or  dislodge  some  of  the  lava  blocks 
of  which  the  rockery  was  composed. 

Then  I  heard  that  which  summoned  me 
to  the  attempt,  whatever  the  cost. 

Through  the  open  window  came  the 
sound  of  a  musical  voice — a  voice  pos¬ 
sessing  a  haunting  accent,  possessing  a 
quality  which  struck  upon  my  heart  and 
set  it  quivering  as  though  it  were  a  gong 
hung  in  my  bosom. 

Karamaneh  was  speaking. 

Upon  hands  and  knees,  heedless  of 
damage  to  my  garments,  I  crawled  up 
beside  Smith.  One  of  the  laths  was 
slightly  displaced  and  over  this  my 
friend  was  peering  in.  Crouching  close 
beside  him,  I  peered  in  also. 


I  SAW  the  study  of  a  business  man,  with 
its  files,  neatly  arranged  works  of  ref¬ 
ence,  roll-top  desk,  and  safe.  Before  the 
desk,  in  a  revolving  chair,  sat  Slattin. 

He  sat  half  turned  toward  the  window, 
leaning  back  and  smiling;  so  that  I  could 
note  the  gold  crown  which  preserved  the 
lower  left  molar.  In  an  armchair  by  the 
window,  close,  very  close,  and  sitting 
with  her  back  to  me,  was  Karamaneh ! 

She  who  in  my  dreams  I  ever  saw,  was 
ever  seeing,  in  an  Eastern  dress,  with 
gold  bands  about  her  white  ankles,  with  | 
jewel -laden  fingers,  with  jewels  in  her 
hair,  wore  now  a  fashionable  costume 
and  a  hat  that  could  only  have  been  pro-  ]| 
duced  in  Paris.  Karamaneh  was  the  one 
Oriental  woman  I  had  ever  known  who 
could  wear  European  clothes;  and  as  I 
watched  that  exquisite  profile,  I  thought 
that  Delilah  must  have  been  just  such  an¬ 
other  as  this,  that,  excepting  the  Empress 
Poppsea,  history  has  record  of  no  woman 
who,  looking  so  innocent,  was  yet  so 
utterly  vile. 

“Yes,  my  dear,”  Slattin  was  saying, 
and  through  his  monocle  ogling  his  beau¬ 
tiful  visitor,  “I  shall  be  ready  for  you 
to-morrow  night.” 

I  felt  Smith  start  at  the  words.  1 

“There  will  be  a  sufficient  number  of 
men?”  I 

Karamaneh  put  the  question  in  a  | 
strangely  listless  way. 

“My  dear  little  girl,”  replied  Slattin, 
rising  and  standing  looking  down  at  her, 
with  his  gold  tooth  twinkling  in  the  lamp¬ 
light,  “there  will  be  a  whole  division,  if 
a  whole  division  is  necessary.” 

He  sought  to  take  her  white-gloved  hand,  which 
rested  upon  the  chair  arm;  but  she  evaded  the  at¬ 
tempt  with  seeming  artlessness,  and  stood  up.  Slat¬ 
tin  fixed  his  bold  gaze  upon  her. 

“So  now  give  me  my  orders,”  he  said. 

“I  am  not  prepared  to  do  so  yet,”  replied  the  girl 
composedly;  “but  now  that  I  know  you  are  ready,  I 
can  make  my  plans.” 

She  glided  past  him  to  the  door,  avoiding  his  out¬ 
stretched  arm  with  an  artless  art  which  made  me 
writhe;  for  once  I  had  been  the  willing  victim  of  all 
these  wiles. 

“But—”  began  Slattin. 

“I  will  ring  you  up  in  less  than  half  an  hour,”  said 
Karamaneh;  and  without  further  ceremony  she 
opened  the  door. 

I  still  had  my  eyes  glued  to  the  aperture  in  the 
blind,  when  Smith  began  tugging  at  my  arms. 

“Down,  you  fool!”  he  hissed  harshly — “if  she  sees 
us,  all  is  lost!” 

Realizing  this,  and  none  too  soon,  I  turned,  and 
rather  clumsily  followed  my  friend.  I  dislodged  a 
piece  of  granite  in  my  descent;  but,  fortunately,  Slat¬ 
tin  had  gone  out  into  the  hall  and  could  not  well  have, 
heard  it. 

We  were  crouching  around  an  angle  of  the  house 
when  a  flood  of  light  poured  down  the  steps,  and 
Karamaneh  rapidly  descended.  I  had  a  glimpse  of  a 
dark-faced  man  who  evidently  had  opened  the  door 
for  her,  then  all  my  thoughts  were  centered  upon 
that  graceful  figure  receding  from  me  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  avenue.  She  wore  a  loose  cloak,  and  I 
saw  this  fluttering  for  a  moment  against  the  white 
gate  posts;  then  she  was  gone. 

Yet  Smith  did  not  move.  Detaining  me  with  his 
he  crouched  there  against  a  quick-set  hedge; 


until,  from  a  spot  lower  down  the  hill,  we  heard  the 
start  of  the  cab  which  had  been  waiting.  Twenty 
seconds  elapsed,  and  from  some  other  distant  spot  a 
second  cab  started. 

“That’s  Weymouth!”  snapped  Smith.  “With  de¬ 
cent  luck,  we  should  know  Fu-Manchu’s  hiding  place 
before  Slattin  tells  us!” 

“But—” 

“Oh!  as  it  happens,  he’s  apparently  playing  the 
game.”  In  the  half  light,  Smith  stared  at  me  sig¬ 
nificantly.  “Which  makes  it  all  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  that  we  should  not  rely  upon  his  aid!” 


at  once?  ...  I  know  where— yes!  .  .  .  you  will 
meet  me  there?  .  .  .  Good!-«-I  shall  be  with  you  in 
half  an  hour.  .  .  .  Good-by!” 

Distinctly  I  heard  the  creak  of  the  revolving  office 
chair  as  Slattin  rose;  then  Smith  had  me  by  the  arm, 
and  we  were  flying  swiftly  away  from  the  "door  to 
take  up  our  former  post  around  the  angle  of  the 
building.  This  gained — 

“He’s  going  to  his  death!”  snapped  Smith  beside 
me;  “but  Carter  has  a  cab  from  the  Yard  waiting  in 
the  nearest  rank.  We  shall  follow  to  see  where  it 
goes — for  it  is  possible  that  Weymouth  may  have 
been  thrown  off  the  scent;  then  when  we 
are  sure  of  his  destination,  we  can  take 
a  hand  in  the  game!  We — ” 

The  end  of  the  sentence  was  lost  to 
me — drowned  in  such  a  frightful  wave 
of  sound  as  I  despair  to  describe.  It 
began  with  a  high,  thin  scream,  which 
was  choked  off  staccato  fashion;  upon  it 
followed  a  loud  and  dreadful  cry,  ut¬ 
tered  with  all  the  strength  of  Slattin’s 
lungs : 

“Oh,  God!”  he  cried,  and  again  “Oh, 
God!” 

This  in  turn  merged  into  a  sort  of 
hysterical  sobbing.  I  was  on  my  feet 
now,  and  automatically  making  for  the 
door.  I  had  a  vague  impression  of  Nay- 
land  Smith’s  face  beside  me,  the  eyes 
glassy  with  a  fearful  apprehension. 
Then  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  in 
the  bright  light  of  the  hallway  I  saw 
Slattin  standing — swaying  and  seem¬ 
ingly  fighting  with  the  empty  air. 

“What  is  it?  For  God’s  sake, 
what’s  happened!”  reached  my  ears 
dimly — and  the  man  Burke  showed 
behind  his  master.  White-faced  I 
saw  him  to  be;  for  now  Smith  and 
I  were  racing  up  the  steps. 

Ere  we  could  reach  him,  Slattin, 
uttering  another  choking  cry, 
pitched  forward  and  lay  half  across 
the  threshold. 


Wi 


Burke  collapsed  on  to  his 
beside  Slattin  and  began 
to  laugh  in  little  rising 


My  companion  made  no  attempt  to  communicate 
with  the  detective  (or  detectives)  who  shared  our 
vigil;  we  took  up  a  position  close  under  the  lighted 
study  window  and  waited — waited. 

Once  a  taxicab  labored  hideously  up  the  steep 
gradient  of  the  avenue.  ...  It  was  gone.  The  lights 
at  the  upper  windows  above  us  became  extinguished. 
A  policeman  tramped  past  the  gateway,  casually 
flashing  his  lamp  in  at  the  opening.  One  by  one  the 
illuminated  windows  in  other  houses  visible  to  us 
became  dull;  then  lived  again  as  mirrors  for  the 
pallid  moon.  In  the  silence,  words  spoken  within  the 
study  were  clearly  audible;  and  we  heard  some  one — 
presumably  the  man  who  had  opened  the  door — in¬ 
quire  if  his  services  would  be  wanted  again  that  night. 


SMITH  inclined  his  head  and  hung  over  me  in  a 
tense  attitude,  in  order  to  catch  Slattin’s  reply. 
“Yes,  Burke,”  it  came.  “I  want  you  to  sit  up  until 
I  return;  I  shall  be  going  out  shortly.” 

Evidently  the  man  withdrew  at  that;  for  a  com¬ 
plete  silence  followed  which  prevailed  for  fully  half 
an  hour.  I  sought  cautiously  to  move  my  cramped 
limbs,  unlike  Smith,  who,  seeming  to  have  sinews  of 
piano  wire,  crouched  beside  me  immovable,  untir¬ 
ing.  Then  loud  upon  the  stillness  broke  the  strident 
note  of  the  telephone  bell. 

I  started,  nervously  clutching  at  Smith’s  arm.  It 
felt  hard  as  iron  to  my  grip. 

“Hullo!”  I  heard  Slattin  call — “who  is  speaking? 
.  .  .  Yes,  yes!  This  is  Mr.  A.  S.  .  .  .  I  am  to  come 


E  BURST  into  the  hall,  where 
Burke  stood  with  both  his 
hands  raised  dazedly  to  his  head. 
I  could  hear  the  sound  of  running  feet 
upon  the  gravel,  and  knew  that  Carter 
was  coming  to  join  us. 

Burke,  a  heavy  man  with  a  lower¬ 
ing,  bulldog  type  of  face,  collapsed  on 
to  his  knees  beside  Slattin  and  began 
softly  to  laugh  in  little  rising  peals. 

“Drop  that!”  snapped  Smith,  and, 
grasping  him  by  the  shoulders,  he  sent 
him  spinning  along  the  hallway,  where  he 
sank  upon  the  bottom  step  of  the  stairs,  to 
sit  with  his  outstretched  fingers  extended  be¬ 
fore  his  face  and  peering  at  us  grotesquely 
through  the  crevices. 

There  were  rustlings  and  subdued  cries 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  house.  Carter 
came  in  out  of  the  darkness,  carefully  step¬ 
ping  over  the  recumbent  figure;  and  the 
three  of  us  stood  there  in  the  lighted  hall 
looking  down  at  Slattin. 

“Help  me  to  move  him  back,”  directed 
Smith  tensely;  “far  enough  to  close  the 
door.” 

Between  us  we  accomplished  this,  and 
Carter  fastened  the  door.  We  were  alone 
with  the  shadow  of  Fu-Manchu’s  vengeance; 
for  as  I  knelt  beside  the  body  on  the  floor  a  look  and 
a  touch  sufficed  to  tell  me  that  this  was  but  clay  from 
which  the  spirit  had  fled ! 

Smith  met  my  glance  as  I  raised  my  head,  and  his 
teeth  came  together  with  a  loud  snap ;  the  jaw  muscles 
stood  out  prominently  beneath  the  dark  skin ;  and  his 
face  was  grimly  set  in  that  old,  half-despairful  ex¬ 
pression  which  I  knew  so  well,  but  which  boded  so 
ill  for  whomsoever  occasioned  it. 

“Dead,  Petrie! — already?” 

“Lightning  could  have  done  the  work  no  better. 
Can  I  turn  him  over?”  Smith  nodded. 

Together  we  stooped  and  rolled  the  heavy  body  on 
its  back.  A  flood  of  whispers  came  sibilantly  from 
the  stairway.  Smith  spun  around  rapidly  and  glared 
upon  the  group  of  half -dressed  servants. 

“Return  to  your  rooms!”  he  rapped,  imperiously; 
“let  no  one  come  into  the  hall  without  my  orders.” 

The  masterful  voice  had  its  usual  result;  there  was 
a  hurried  retreat  to  the  upper  landing.  Burke,  shak¬ 
ing  like  a  man  with  an  ague,  sat  on  the  lower  step, 
drumming  his  palms  upon  his  uplifted  knees. 

“I  warned  him,  I  warned  him!”  he  mumbled  mo¬ 
notonously.  “I  warned  him;  oh,  I  warned  him!” 

“Stand  up!”  shouted  Smith.  “Stand  up  and  come 
here!”  The  man,  with  his  frightened  eyes  turning  to 
right  and  left,  and  seeming  to  search  for  something 
in  the  shadows  about  him,  advanced  obediently. 

“Have  you  a  flask?”  demanded  Smith  of  Carter. 

The  detective  silently  administered  to  Burke  a 
stiff  restorative.  ( Continued  on  page  22) 
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COMMENT 


CONGRESS 


THE  dominant  feeling  of  any  person 
who  reads  the  Congressional  Record 
closely  is  one  of  regret  that  the  contents 
of  it,  suitably  edited  and  condensed,  with 
the  enormous  amount  of  chaff  thrown 
out  and  the  kernels  kept,  cannot  be 
made  accessible  to  millions  of  readers. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  36,790  copies 
of  the  Congressional  Record  are  printed. 
These  figures  will  strike  the  ordinary 
voter  with  astonishment.  Small  as  they 
are,  probably  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not 
over  one-half  of  these  copies  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  are  opened,  and  prob¬ 
ably  not  over  one-tenth  are  read  with 
any  care.  The  great  bulk  of  them  go 
to  libraries  and  other  places,  to  be 
preserved  merely  as  records.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  some  of  the  best 
contemporary  thought  of  the  country 
goes  unheard  except  by  fellow  Senators 
and  the  idlers  in  the  gallery.  As  one 
example,  there  has  not  been  a  better 
speech  in  the  Senate  in  recent  years 
than  the  one  which  Senator  Williams 
of  Mississippi  delivered  offhand  on  the 
occasion  of  the  debate  on  prohibition 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Some  en¬ 
terprising  book  publisher  would  make 
money  by  arranging  with  Senator 
Williams  to  have  his  Senate  speeches 
brought  together  in  compact  form. 

The  More  Important 

THERE  can  be  little  doubt  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  made  a  strategic  error 
when  he  named  his  Shipping  Bill  as  the 
one  piece  of  legislation  which  is  to  have 
priority  and  is  to  be  passed  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  session  regardless  of  all  else.  At 
least  two  other  pieces  of  legislation  are 
more  important  and  more  matured,  and 
have  infinitely  greater  popularity.  They 
are  the  conservation  measures  and  the 
provisions  for  rural-credit  banks. 


Two  Good  Bills 

OF  COURSE  there  are  a  good  many 
people  in  the  United  States  who  don’t 
like  the  idea  of  conservation.  Their 
financial  or  personal  interests  in  one 
way  or  another,  directly  or  indirectly, 
are  affected  adversely  by  it.  But  con¬ 
servation  has  come  to  stay.  It  can  be  an 
unreasonable  and  unwise  conservation, 
or  it  can  be  a  sane  and  reasonable  con¬ 
servation.  It  might  as  well  be  admitted 
that  conservation  as  now  practiced  is 
a  serious  detriment  to  the  development 
of  the  West,  and  has  led  to  the  lock¬ 
ing  up  of  land,  and  to  other  conditions 
which  are  utterly  without  excuse.  These 
conditions  are  cured  by  two  bills  in  the 
present  Congress  which  are  fathered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Frank¬ 
lin  Lane.  One,  the  Water  Power  Bill, 
permits  private  interests  to  get  posses¬ 
sion  of  water-power  sites  for  fifty  years 
on  given  terms ;  the  other,  known  as  the 
Western  Development  Bill,  unlocks  the 
enormous  areas  of  land  now  tied  up  and 
permits  their  exploitation  on  a  leasing 
basis.  This  latter  bill  sets  aside  a  group 
of  archaic  laws  under  which  litigation 
and  illegal  practices  have  thrived.  If 


these  bills  are  passed,  the  tie-up  of 
Western  development,  which  has  existed 
since  the  conservation  idea  first  took 
hold  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  will  be 
released  and  the  Western  States  will 
begin  an  era  of  long-deferred  prosper¬ 
ity.  Secretary  Lane,  personally,  is  back 
of  these  bills.  The  people  of  the  whole 
country  could  not  ask  a  better  0.  K. 
than  his.  On  the  one  hand,  Secretary 
Lane  has  an  intelligent  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding  of  the  new  idea 
about  the  public  resources ;  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  a  Western  man  with  sym¬ 
pathies  equally  keen  about  the  need  for 
Western  development. 

Injustice  to  the  West 

FIFTEEN  years  ago  it  was  univer¬ 
sally  held  that  the  most  virtuous 
thing  that  could  be  done  with  a  piece 
of  land  owned  by  the  Government  was 
to  get  it  into  the  hands  of  a  private 
owner  as  rapidly  as  possible.  This  had 
been  the  theory  from  the  beginning.  All 
kinds  of  devices  and  inducements  were 
used  to  persuade  settlers,  prospectors, 
and  exploiters  of  every  kind  to  take  the 
land  off  the  Government’s  hands.  All 
of  a  sudden,  over  night,  so  to  speak, 
the  public  attitude  changed.  Gifford 
Pinchot,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  a  few  others 
pointed  out  with  a  note  of  alarm  that 
under  the  old  system  the  amount  of 
land  owned  by  the  Federal  Government 
was  rapidly  dwindling,  and  also  that  the 
natural  resources  in  the  way  of  water¬ 
power  sites,  timber,  and  the  like  were 
passing  into  the  hands  of  monopolies. 
With  somewhat  dazing  suddenness 
there  was  a  complete  reversal  of  atti¬ 
tude.  A  man  trying  to  get  a  piece  of 
land  from  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  instead  of  being  welcomed  and 
aided  and  treated  as  a  patriot,  was  re¬ 
garded  at  best  as  a  public  enemy — at 
the  worst,  as  a  swindler,  and  was 
thwarted  in  every  way  possible.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  swift  reversal  of  attitude 
a  good  many  painful  things  happened 
to  men  who  could  not  adjust  their  minds 
as  quickly  as  the  Government  at  Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  public  generally  did.  A 
few  such  men  have  not  yet  changed 
their  minds.  They  still  think  the  old 
plan  was  best.  Ballinger  was  one  of 
these  men,  and  when  such  a  man  hap¬ 
pened  to  be,  as  Ballinger  was,  in  an 
official  position,  able  to  affect  the  man¬ 
ner  of  disposing  of  public  lands,  he  be- 

CURRENT  ISSUES 
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came  the  storm  center  of  excited  emo¬ 
tions,  and  unpleasant  things  happened 
to  him.  We  are  not  sure  but  that  some 
of  these  things  were,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  unnecessarily  cruel.  Obscure 
individuals  who  were  caught  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  so  to  speak,  of  procuring  a  piece 
of  land  were  subjected  to  unpardonable 
treatment.  If  a  man  had  begun  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  piece  of  land  under  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  old  atmosphere,  and  had 
not  completed  his  title  before  the  change 
came  on,  he  was  held  up  and  harassed 
in  ways  that  might  reasonably  have  led 
to  a  public  rebellion  if  the  men  affected 
had  been  compact  and  organized.  Pub¬ 
lic  opinion  in  this  nation  has  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  crystallized  on  the  point  that  Gov¬ 
ernment-owned  land  upon  which  there 
are  important  natural  resources,  like 
water-power  sites,  shall  never  again  be 
alienated  outright  to  private  owners. 

One  Reasonable  Objection 

THE  one  reasonable  objection  to  the 
two  conservation  bills  now  pending 
in  the  Senate  is  the  theory  that  these 
public  lands  in  the  Western  States 
which  are  now  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government  ought  to  be  owned  by  the 
States.  Those  who  support  this  theory 
consider  that  it  is  an  injustice  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  continue  indefi¬ 
nitely  to  own  as  much  as  a  third  of  the 
land  and  a  third  of  the  natural  re¬ 
sources  in  the  Western  States,  depriv¬ 
ing  the  State  of  the  benefits  of  taxation 
and  other  obvious  advantages.  This  is 
a  fair  subject  for  debate.  It  is  natural 
enough  for  a  State  not  to  want  a  third 
of  its  territory  owned  and  regulated  by 
an  absentee  landlord  who  administers 
its  affairs  from  Washington,  two  thou¬ 
sand  miles  away.  If  these  public  lands 
were  turned  over  to  the  Western  States 
to  be  treated  by  them  in  their  own  way, 
they  would  undoubtedly  be  handled  on 
much  the  same  basis  as  is  now  proposed 
by  the  Federal  Government. 
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The  Shipping  Bill 

IT  IS  sometimes  said  in  Washington 
with  friendly  and  humorous  exaggera¬ 
tion  that  there  are  only  two  people  who 
know  what  the  Shipping  Bill  means, 
President  Wilson  and  the  son-in-law 
member  of  his  Cabinet,  Secretary  Mc- 
Adoo  of  the  Treasury;  and  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  added  that  there  is  some  un¬ 
certainty  about  the  completeness  of 
President  Wilson’s  knowledge.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  the  debates 
in  the  Senate  have  shown  either  that  the 
Democrats  don’t  know  much  about  .it 
or  that  they  don’t  care  much  about  it. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
Republican  opposition  has  been  acute 
and  masterly.  No  less  than  six  Repub¬ 
lican  Senators  have  a  better  grasp  than 
the  Democrats  on  the  practical  activi¬ 
ties  of  government  such  as  the  suggested 
Shipping  Bill.  They  are  Senators  Weeks 
of  Massachusetts,  Cummins  of  Iowa, 
Borah  of  Idaho,  Lodge  of  Massachusetts, 
Burton  of  Ohio,  and  Root  of  New  York- 
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Government  Shipping 

MR.  WILSON  says  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  Government- 
owned  ships  is  that  they  will  stimulate  the  building  and  ex¬ 
ploiting  of  privately  owned  shipping.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the 
kind  of  reasoning  which  arrives  at  this  conclusion.  Government 
competition  is  subsidized  competition,  and  no  privately  owned  and 
privately  managed  enterprise  wants  to  suffer  it.  Mr.  Wilson’s 
claim  is  just  like  saying  that  the  adoption  of  the  parcel  post  ought 
to  have  caused  more  private  corporations  to  go  into  the  express 
business.  It  didn’t — not  by  a  good  deal. 

Some  Aspects  of  Politics 

IT  IS  AN  unhappy  but  obvious  fact  that  in  many  sections  of  the 
country  political  discussion  which  ought  to  center  about  prin¬ 
ciples  and  leaders  has  been  submerged  in  bitter  controversy  over 
two  points  which  involve  the  maximum  of  prejudice  and  bigotry, 
namely,  the  prohibition  question  and  the  Catholic  question. 

Concerning  Our  Secretary  of  State 

SANTO  DOMINGO  is  a  little  country  on  the  island  of  Haiti,  down 
below  Cuba,  of  some  eighteen  thousand  square  miles  and  about 
half  a  million  population — all  shades.  Santo  Domingo  was  much 
harassed  by  revolutions  up  to  1907,  when  Roosevelt  appointed  a 
collector  of  customs  and  our  Government  assumed  a  sort  of  half¬ 
way  guardianship  over  it.  If  ever  there  was  a  trust  relationship, 
this  is  one ;  if  ever  there  was  a  chance  to  set  an  example  of  good 
work,  of  honest  and  efficient  administration,  the  chance  and  the 
duty  are  ours  there.  But  this  is  the  place  where  William  Jen¬ 
nings  Bryan  tried  to  edge  in  his  job-hunting  Democrats,  the  faith¬ 
ful  brethren  of  his  many  campaigns.  The  contrast  between  the 
men  that  are  needed  in  Santo  Domingo  and  the  political  hack  work¬ 
ers  Bryan  put  there  is  fairly  comic  in  its  breadth.  This  is  clearly 
the  explanation  of  Pindell  of  Peoria  and  of  all  the  other  second- 
rate  politicans  that  Bryan  foisted  on  our  disrupted  diplomatic 
service.  Were  Minister  Rockhill  and  others  like  him  retired  only 
to  make  room  for  these  campaign  spielers  and  corn-belt  Hannas? 
It  is  a  great  weakness  of  Woodrow  Wilson’s  Administration  that 
his  lack  of  vigorous  personal  contacts,  his  absorption  in  abstrac¬ 
tions,  leaves  him  defenseless  against  this  petty  and  sordid  trading 
in  appointments  by  those  under  him.  As  for  Bryan,  the  country 
is  pretty  clearly  disgusted  with  the  contrast  between  the  high-flown 
ethical  pretensions  of  his  famous  Chautauqua  speeches  and  the 
everyday  reality  of  his  political  practices.  It  is  like  some  old  deacon 
who  will  sniffle  about  yesterday’s  “precious  sermon”  and  then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  dicker  for  Widow  Brown’s  meadowland.  This  is  not  mod¬ 
el  n  business,  and  Bryan  in  Santo  Domingo  is  not  modern  politics. 

“Just  a  Big  Slob  ” 

TT  IS  IDLE  for  the  enemies  of  Bryan  and  the  Administration  to 
± claim  that  there  was  anything  sinister  in  a  financial  way  in  the 
Santo  Domingo  matter.  Indeed,  that  whole  affair  has  turned  out  to 
be  a  tempest  in  a  teapot.  The  only  important  result  of  it  is  the  un¬ 
earthing  of  Bryan  S  letter  which  revealed  him  as  having  the  mind 
of  a  rather  cheap  spoilsman  and  being  intent  upon  jobs  for  “deserv¬ 
ing  Democrats  at  a  time  when  our  foreign  affairs  were  suffering 
by  his  inattention  and  incapacity.  The  minister  whom  Bryan  ap¬ 
pointed,  James  M.  Sullivan,  was  not  dishonest.  He  was,  as  one  of 
the  witnesses  expressed  it  “just  a  big  slob.”  He  did  sit  around  the 
legation  in  his  undershirt  and  he  did  take  barefoot  walks  in  the 
grass.  _  These  were,  like  Bryan’s  letter,  lapses  in  dignity  but  not  in 
integrity.  It  is  wrong  to  infer  too  much  about  Bryan  from  the 
revelation  in  this  letter.  He  really  means  all  that  he  says  on  the  lec¬ 
ture  platform.  His  idealism  is  that  of  a  self-hypnotized  evangelist. 
Indeed,  platform  evangelism  was  the  career  Bryan  was  born  for. 
To  put  him  into  a  position  requiring  dignity,  taste,  and  accuracy  of 
mind  was  a  cruelty  to  him  and  an  injustice  to  the  country.  He  is  as  out 
of  place  in  the  State  Department  as  Billy  Sunday  or  Paderewski. 

The  Failure  of  Success 

ly/TR.  BRYAN’S  CAREER  illustrates  the  high  cost  of  a  place  in 
JA-L  the  sun.  So  long  as  he  was  a  failure  he  was  a  brilliant  suc¬ 
cess.  It  was  Mr.  Bryan’s  free-silver  eloquence  as  much  perhaps 
as  any  one  force  that  stiffened  McKinley’s  backbone  as  defender 
of  sound  money.  As  “Boy  Orator,”  as  missionary  of  popular  gov¬ 
ernment,  as  vigorous  defender  of  all  the  moralistic  truisms,  as  a 


candidate  for  the  Presidency  perennially  turned  down  and  perenni¬ 
ally  cheerful,  Mr.  Bryan  deserved  well  of  the  Republic.  Ironically 
enough,  his  crowning  public  service,  his  action  at  Baltimore  in 
making  sure  Woodrow  Wilson’s  nomination,  marked  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  end.  For  Bryan’s  public  usefulness  ended  where  his 
public  service  began.  Perhaps  he  was  discouraged  from  making 
a  real  effort  to  be  an  efficient  Secretary  of  State  by  the  thought 
that  men  like  Jefferson,  Marshall,  Monroe,  Clay,  Webster, 
Calhoun,  Seward,  Bayard,  Blaine,  Olney,  Hay,  and  Root  had 
preceded  him.  That  attainment  to  high  office  marks  not  the  crown¬ 
ing  of  a  career  but  the  chance  to  carve  one  out  of  opportunity  has 
been  too  subtle  an  idea  for  Mr.  Bryan.  His  idea  of  administering 
the  foreign  relations  of  a  great  nation  in  stirring  times  is  amply 
suggested  in  that  foolish,  almost  shameless,  letter  to  W.  W.  Vick  : 
How  many  jobs  have  you  for  my  friends  and  at  what  salary?  It 
is  the  old  idea  of  Gambetta  in  France,  who  told  Mme.  Adam  that 
it  was  only  just  if  after  leading  his  soldiers  to  battle  he  let  them 
have  the  booty.  The  effect  of  incompetent  spoilsmanship  upon  our 
relations  with  the  other  American  republics  does  not  worry  our 
Secretary  of  State — he  is  too  sure  of  his  own  virtue;  for  Mr. 
Bryan  has  the  foozly  type  of  mind  which  really  thinks  that  good 
intentions  are  all  that  is  essential  to  virtue.  To  such  a  mind 
anarchy  in  Mexico  is  only  a  fact — and  facts  never  deeply  concern 
Mr.  Bryan.  An  idealist  in  all  things  but  performance,  Mr.  Bryan 
is  not  ashamed  to  be  found  out ;  he  claims  to  be  proud  of  his  loyalty 
to  his  friends.  It  will  be  his  epitaph  that  his  life  as  an  effective  poli¬ 
tician  ended  when  an  opportunity  was  given  him  to  prove  himself  a 
statesman.  He  worked  to  give  the  nation  Wilson — but  after  that 
beginning  he  made  of  himself  a  millstone  for  Mr.  WILSON’S  neck. 

The  Basis  of  Morals 

AFTER  FIFTEEN  MONTHS’  study  and  investigation  the  Anti- 
-Vice  Committee  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  reported  that 
the  greatest  cause  of  commercialized  vice  is  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquor,  that  the  wage  question  had  no  material  relation  to  a  girl’s 
downfall.  Its  recommendations  center  about  the  problem  of 
boozeless  amusements  and  recreation.  Give  people  a  chance  at  a 
decent  and  interesting  life,  and  the  vast  majority  of  them  will  be 
moral  from  choice.  The  remainder  must  then  be  prevented  from 
preying  on  their  fellows.  The  problem  of  vice  calls  for  a  sane  use 
of  what  social  resources  the  modern  community  has ;  we  must  learn 
how  to  live  in  towns  built  primarily  for  business.  This  is  difficult, 
but  not  impossible,  and  a  lot  of  our  cities  are  getting  at  it. 

Anarchists 

PERHAPS  the  German  apologists  resident  in  this  country  can 
easily  explain  it,  but  we  would  like  to  see  some  comment  from 
them  on  this  honest  outgiving  by  Maximilian  Harden,  one  of 
Germany’s  leading  political  journalists: 


Let  us  drop  our  miserable  attempts  to  excuse  Germany’s  action.  Not 
against  our  will  and  as  a  nation  taken  by  surprise  did  we  hurl  ourselves  into 
this  gigantic  venture.  We  willed  it.  We  had  to  will  it.  We  do  not  stand  be¬ 
fore  the  judgment  seat  of  Europe.  We  acknowledge  no  such  jurisdiction.  Our 
might  shall  create  a  new  law  in  Europe.  It  is  Germany  that  strikes,  only  to 
stop  when  she  has  conquered  new  domains  for  her  genius. 

Since  Harden  spoke  out,  this  genius  has  expressed  itself  in  the  air¬ 
ship  raids  on  undefended  English  coast  towns.  Harden’s  advice  to 
Germany  to  drop  its  “miserable  attempts”  to  excuse  its  earlier  action 
applies  to  these  actions  too.  Negligible,  so  far  as  direct  military  con¬ 
sequences  go,  this  bomb  dropping  on  noncombatants  does  have  one 
effect.  It  may  not  alter  the  inevitable  result,  but  it  does  success¬ 
fully  translate  into  terms  of  action  the  newer  German  philosophy. 

Homage  to  Belgium 

READERS  of  former  Senator  Beveridge’s  article  in  this  issue, 

1  “On  the  Doorstep  of  War,”  must  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  Dutch  have  other  sentiments  for  the  homeless  Belgians  than 
their  natural  pity.  The  jealousies  of  Hollander  and  Belgian  are 
historic.  In  1830  Belgium  upset  the  arrangement  by  which  a  Dutch 
king  reigned  over  both  countries,  though  the  Belgian  revolutionists 
got  rather  the  worst  of  it  till  they  received  French  military  aid  plus 
England’s  moral  support.  Between  the  Hollanders  and  the  Bel¬ 
gians  there  are  differences  of  temper,  of  speech,  of  religion.  The 
Belgian  people  is,  more  than  any  other,  powerfully  cooperative  and 
Socialist,  in  spite  of  the  strong  hold  of  the  Church;  whereas  the 
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Dutch  Socialists  form  only  a  small  minority.  It  is  altogether  natu¬ 
ral  and  worldly-wise  for  Holland  to  maintain  the  strictest  sort  of 
neutrality,  and  yet,  by  way  of  realizing  what  some  of  the  leaders 
of  her  thought  are  saying,  listen  to  this  passage  from  an  eloquent 
“Letter  to  the  Flemings,”  published  in  the  Antwerp  “Handelsblad” 
by  a  Hollander  of  letters,  Mr.  Frederik  Van  Eeden  : 

You,  Belgium,  it  is  you  who  have  conquered.  No  material  victory  of  the 
usurper  can  overcome  your  victory.  Little  Belgium  has  done  what  powerful 
Germany  has  avowed  it  could  not  do.  Belgium  has  maintained  law  and  jus¬ 
tice  in  the  extremest  distress.  Belgium 
has  proved  thereby  that  she  will  main¬ 
tain  at  the  cost  of  unheard-of  sufferings 
a  social  morality  higher  than  Germany’s. 

That  is  why  I,  Hollander,  would  rather 
belong  to  the  crushed  Belgian  nation 
than  to  arrogant  and  puissant  Ger¬ 
many.  All  the  peoples  are  imploring 
to-day  the  aid  of  God.  No  people  has 
a  better  right  to  it  than  the  Belgians. 

Still  in  the  Ring 

HE  EFFETE  EAST  is  still  not 
quite  dead  to  the  possibilities  of 
the  land  and  its  development.  We 
like  to  point  this  out  once  in  a  while 
to  those  of  our  Western  friends  who 
regard  New  England  as  given  over 
body  and  soul  to  manufacture,  stand- 
patism,  and  “culture.”  For  instance, 
in  Vermont  the  State  Agricultural 
College  and  University  of  Vermont 
conduct  an  extension  service.  Here  is 
the  two-day  schedule  assigned  to  one 
little  village  miles  off  the  railroad: 

10  a.  m. — Corn  Crop.  11  a.  m — Limes  and 
Liming.  1.30  p.  m. — Hay  Crop.  2.15  p.  m. 

—Mixing  and  Balancing  Rations.  3  p.  m. — 

Potatoes.  7.30  p.  m. — Cow  Tests.  8.30  p.  m. 

— Man,  Milk,  and  Bacteria  (lantern). 

10  a.  m. — Balancing  Rations  (labora¬ 
tory).  1.30  p.  m. — Commercial  Fertil¬ 
izers.  2.15  p.  m. — What  Feed  Shall  We 
Buy?  3  p.  m. — Farm  Butter  Making. 

7.30  p.  m. — Milk,  Cream,  or  Butter.  8.30 
p.  m. — General  Forestry  (lantern). 

And  here  is  one  day’s  program  in 
the  “Home  Economics  Section” : 

9.30  to  10.30  a.  m. — What  Shall  We 
Feed  the  Family?  10.30  to  11.30  a.  m. — 

The  Schobl  Lunch  and  Dinner  Pail.  2  to 
3  p.  m. — A  Few  Points  About  House  Fur¬ 
nishing.  3  to  4  p.  m. — Improving  the 
Woman’s  Workshop. 

Probably  New  England  has  more  deserted  farms  than  any  other 
equal  area  in  the  world.  But  it  looks  as  if  she  were  beginning 
to  face  her  problem  squarely  and  striving  to  work  her  way  back 
to  a  position  as  a  faithful  custodian  of  the  soil. 

Health  Note 

E  REJOICE  in  the  progress  of  equal  suffrage  and  other  bet¬ 
terments  as  much  as  most  anyone,  but  it  does  rather  loosen 
the  foundations  of  our  faith  in  the  sex  when,  on  a  mild  day,  we 
hear  an  intelligent-looking  woman  with  two  turns  of  a  fur  thing 
about  her  neck  exclaim  how  she  is  always  catching  cold  and  can¬ 
not  imagine  why !  But,  then,  not  all  of  ’em  have  the  furs. 

Sincerity 

NATURALLY  we  feel  a  glow  of  friendliness  for  a  correspond¬ 
ent  who  classifies  himself  as  “a  long-time  subscriber.”  But 
J.  D.  Henderson  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  has  another  bit  of  news 
which  cheers  us: 

In  your  editorial  columns  of  December  26,  1914,  you  refer  to  an  adver¬ 
tising  sign  in  a  drug  store  in  Topeka,  Kas.  I  feel  that  it  is  right  and  proper 
to  tell  you  that  Topeka  has  nothing  on  Knoxville,  Tenn,  as  there  has  been  for 
four  years  a  sign  in  a  prominent  place  in  the  store  of  F.  B.  Sharp,  druo-e-ist, 
which  reads  as  follows:  “IF  YOU  ARE  SICK  ENOUGH  TO  TAKE  MEDI¬ 
CINE,  CONSULT  A  PHYSICIAN.  ADVERTISING,  NOT  MERIT,  SELLS 
MOST  OF  THE  PATENT  MEDICINES.” 

Good!  Who  can  tell  us  of  some  other  druggist  who  falls  into  line 
among  the  sincere  ones  by  admitting  the  truth  about  nostrums? 


Apples  of  Gold 

RIVERSIDE,  CAL.,  plans  a  great  celebration  to  take  place  in 
April,  1915.  It  is  the  founding  of  the  citrus-fruit  industry 
of  California  that  is  to  be  commemorated  by  means  of  an  expo¬ 
sition  and  a  festival.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  Cali¬ 
fornians  earn  their  living  in  this  business,  in  which  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  are  invested.  Now,  our  grandparents  looked  upon 
the  orange  as  a  fruit  to  be  eaten  only  by  the  well  to  do,  the  reckless, 
or  the  ill.  To-day  it  is  as  common  as  the  home-grown  apple,  and 

sometimes  cheaper.  Florida  and 
California  are  to  be  thanked  for 
this,  and  California  must  thank  Mr. 
William  Saunders,  who  in  1868 
was  the  horticulturist  of  the  little 
Government  service  at  Washington 
which  has  developed  into  our  won¬ 
derful  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Mr.  Saunders  learned  that  at  Bahia, 
Brazil,  a  seedless  orange  tree  ex¬ 
isted.  He  secured  some  small  trees 
which  he  had  budded  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  first  shipment  died  in 
transit,  and  Mr.  Saunders  sent  for 
another  to  be  packed  according  to 
his  own  minute  directions.  These 
grew  in  the  greenhouse,  under  his 
charge,  in  the  old  Botanical  Gardens, 
now  to  be  removed  to  Rock  Creek 
Park.  In  1873  two  of  these  trees 
were  sent  to  a  friend  of  Ben  Butler 
of  Massachusetts,  then  in  Congress 
and  possessed  of  a  Congressman’s 
“pull.”  Mrs.  C.  L.  Tibbetts  of 
Riverside,  Cal.,  planted  the  trees, 
and  they  are  still  living.  When 
they  began  to  bear,  the  merits  of 
the  seedless  fruit  were  recognized 
at  once,  and  it  was  named  the 
Washington  navel  orange.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  be  more  fitting  or  more 
poetic  than  Riverside’s  celebration 
of  this  victory  of  peace. 

Have  Another  Orange 

NCIDENTALLY,  this  is  a  good 
place  to  acknowledge  the  box  of 
Satsuma  oranges  which  was  sent  to 
this  office  by  Mr.  M.  J.  McDermott, 
president  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Mobile,  Ala.  Alabama  folks  are  eager  to  make  the  world  know  that 
California  and  Florida  are  not  the  only  States  that  raise  oranges. 
Several  of  the  southern  counties  of  Alabama,  and  of  Mississippi  as 
well,  have  secured  a  good  deal  of  prosperity  through  the  cultivation 
of  this  new  variety.  The  Satsuma  is  a  smaller  orange,  something 
like  the  variety  frequently  known  as  Mandarin.  One  thing  that 
commends  it  strongly  in  comparison  with  its  California  and  Florida 
cousins  is  the  fact  that  its  skin  is  slightly  brittle  and  its  juice,  while 
adequate  and  tasteful,  is  less  exuberant.  Peeling  the  hull  from  a 
Satsuma  orange  and  eating  the  contents  is  a  thing  that  can  be  done 
in  public  without  any  greater  violation  of  sensibilities  than  is  en¬ 
tailed  in  the  eating  of  a  banana.  The  Satsuma  is  an  agreeable  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  Cranford  ladies’  rule  that  the  only  polite  and  proper  way 
to  eat  an  orange  is  to  lock  yourself  in  a  room  and  go  to  it. 

The  Man  and  the  Land 

E  READ  in  a  daily  newspaper  that  the  California  Legislature 
is  appropriating  $100,000  to  employ  jobless  Californians  in  the 
work  of  clearing  several  thousand  acres  of  State  lands.  These  lands 
will  then  be  subdivided  and  thrown  upon  the  market  at  a  low  price  to 
actual  settlers.  No  principal  or  interest  will  be  demanded  during 
the  first  five  years  of  occupation ;  subsequently  5  per  cent  on  the 
principal  and  6  ner  cent  on  deferred  payments  will  be  payable  for 
twenty  years.  By  that  time  the  man  on  the  land  will  own  the  land, 
and  it  is  fio-nred  that  that  means  50,000  families.  This  is  good 
news  and  California  will  bear  watching  while  she  works  out  her  plan. 


Going  West  This  Year 
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WHEN  GENERAL  VON  FALKENHAYN,  Emperor 
William’s  chief  strategist,  said  the  other  day  that  the  Germans 
would,  if  necessary,  fight  “to  the  last  ditch  and  the  last  man”  to 
crush  the  Allies  completely,  he  might  have  added  that  his  country’s 
adversaries  were  ready  to  go  just  as  far.  Not  the  least  of  the 
costly  burdens  of  the  countries  at  war  is  the  sheltering  and  feeding 
of  large  numbers  of  prisoners.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  England,  and  Russia.  Some  of  Germany’s  Russian 
Prisoners  taken  in  the  Warsaw  region  are  seen  in  the  photograph 
above.  Germany  has  about  250,000  Russians  and  half  as 
many  French,  English,  and  Belgians  to  board  until  the  war  is 
over.  Russia  is  feeding  about  200,000  Germans  and  Austrians 


“To  the  Last  Ditcli 


GERMANS  AT  WAR  WITH  NATURE.  The  soldiers  are  breaking  ice  on  the  river  Angerapp,  in  Js 
destroyed  by  a  possible  overflow.  The  bridge  was  left  by  a  force  of  Russians  in  hasty  retreat  before  i 
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EARLY  MORNING  IN  A  WET  CAMP.  British  sole 
and  faces  in  a  pool  of  water  that  covers  part  of  ti 
along  the  western  front.  In  the  Belgian  lowin' 


A  FRENCH  3-INCH  GUN  AND  CREW  near  Ypres,  Belgium.  Artillery  of  this  type  has  played  a  big  part  in  the  fighting  along  the  entire 
rent.  Early  in  the  war,  when  the  Allies  were  losing  ground,  the  3-inch  guns  had  to  compete  with  the  heavy  German  artillery 
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and  the  Last  Man” 


;ia,  to  prevent  the  stream  from  becoming  choked  and  the  temporary  bridge  at  the  right  from  being 
tans.  In  this  region  as  well  as  in  Russian  Poland  the  Germans  are  seriously  handicapped  by  bad  roads 


HEROES  OF  SOISSONS. — General  von  Kluck  ( center )  and 
five  members  of  his  stajf.  At  his  right  is  General  von  Kuhl;  at 
his  left,  General  von  Bergmann.  The  recent  eight-day  battle 
north  of  theAisne,  near  Soissons,  which  ended  on  January  14  with 
a  German  gain  of  one  mile  along  a  five-mile  front,  was  a  terrific 
artillery  duel,  followed  by  infantry  rushes.  The  battle  began  with 
an  attack  by  the  French,  who  fought  brilliantly,  but  were  outnum¬ 
bered  by  the  Germans,  whose  strength  they  had  underestimated. 
The  attack  was  a  part  of  General  J off  re’s  general  offensive.  It 
took  four  thousand  German  soldiers  five  or  six  days  to  bury 
the  dead,  many  of  whom  were  left  behind  by  the  French.  The 
Kaiser  was  with  Von  Kluck  and  helped  to  direct  the  fighting 


i  the  vicinity  of  Yprcs,  Belgium,  are  washing  hands 
imping  ground.  Scenes  of  this  kind  are  not  unusual 
he  men  sometimes  have  to  use  rowboats  in  the  trenches 


\  BIG  AUSTRIAN  SIEGE  GUN  (on  rear  truck )  being  hauled  from  one  position  to  another  on  the  battle  line  in  the  southern  part  of  Russian 
Poland,  where  the  Austro-Hungarian  forces  are  fighting  as  an  adjunct  to  the  German  at  my.  ait  of  tie  equipmen  is 
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SOCIETY  SMITH  KAY  CLEAVER  STRAHAN 


DID  I  know  T.  Carlyle  Smith?  Well,  rather!  This 
neck  of  the  woods  isn’t  so  large  but  what  folks 
generally  get  acquainted.  Great  little  country,  Idaho 
— what?  You  bet.  No,  I  don’t  care  so  much  for  the 
other  parts  of  the  State,  but  up  in  these  mountains — 
say!  Wife  and  I  tried  leaving  them  once.  Stayed 
away  almost  a  week.  But  about  Society — that’s  what 
the  boys  called  him  up  here,  Society  Smith — I  should 
say  I  did  know  him.  Knew  his  wife,  too,  before  he 
married  her,  and  after  for  that  matter.  Nice  enough 
fellow — Smith.  Friend  of  yours?  Not  particularly? 
Haw-haw!  That’s  what  folks  always  say  about 
Smith;  odd,  ain’t  it? 

I  was  deputy  sheriff  when  Smith  was  here,  besides 
running  the  livery  stable.  Sheriff  now,  and  got  a 
garage  attachment.  Pretty  good  time  for  six  years — 
what?  Boys  around  here  have  a  little  joke  on  Society. 
Ever  hear  it?  Of  course  we  don’t  tell  it  to  everybody. 
Keep  it  under  your  hat;  you  understand?  Sure. 

Society  was  here  making  a  bluff  of  trying  to  sell 
phonographs.  Sold  one  to  Hop  Sing,  the  Chinese  doc¬ 
tor,  and  the  Free  For  All  Saloon  bought  one,  so  then 
the  other  saloons  had  to  come  through,  making  a  sum 
total  of  twelve  machines  he  sold.  The  church  was 
considering  buying  one,  but  they  didn’t. 

Jimmie  Standard  was  here  then  working  in  the 
railroad  office.  Never  happened  to  meet  him,  did  you, 
in  Butte?  Too  bad.  Jimmie  was  the  whitest  kid 
that  ever  hit  these  parts.  Wife  never  feels  of  the 
hot-water  tank  now,  and  finds  it  full  of  hot  water, 
but  what  she  sets  up  wishing  Jimmie  was  here. 

Our  house  and  the  Masons’  afforded  the  only  handy 
bathing  apparatus  there  was  then.  Hotel  has  put 
in  a  bathroom  since.  Whenever  wife  was  baking  or 
roasting  or  anything  of  the  kind,  she’d  telephone 
down  to  Jimmie  and  tell  him  the  tank  was  full  and 
Jimmie’d  hotfoot  it  up  and  take  a  bath.  Wife  said 
Jimmie  reminded  her  of  those  baby  food  advertise¬ 
ments.  Said  he  always  looked  like  his  mamma  had 
washed  him  and  dressed  him  and  fed  him  and  kissed 
him  and  put  him  out  to  play.  She  used  to  jolly  me 
by  saying  she’d  like  to  kiss  him  herself.  I’m  not  sure 
that  I’d  ’ve  cared — much.  Jimmie  was  the  kind  of 
kid  a  man  wouldn’t  care  if  he  kissed  his  wife.  But 
maybe  that  was  because  he  could  be  so  darn  certain 
that  Jimmie  wouldn’t  kiss  another  fellow’s  wife. 

A  person  has  to  go  easy  describing  Jimmie,  or 
he’ll  make  him  sound  like  a  sissy;  but  if  you’d  ever 
seen  him,  you’d  know  he  had  as  much  good  red  blood 
as  any  man  living.  Not  so  awfully  tall,  he  wasn’t, 
but  broad  and  strong  as  an  ox.  Brown,  curly  hair 
and  brown  eyes  and  good  features;  fine-looking  fel¬ 
low,  all  told,  but  not  too  darn  handsome,  nothing  in 
the  beauty  line,  like  Society  was. 

Jimmie  never  drank  anything.  Not  that  he  had 
moral  scruples  against  it,  particular,  but  he  didn’t 
like  the  stuff,  he  said.  Saw  him  nearly  choke  to 
death  once  over  two  fingers  of  whisky.  When  Jimmie 
wanted  a  real  spree  he’d  get  a  cup  of  chocolate  with 
whipped  cream  on  top  and  a  slice  of  cake. 

Never  will  forget  his  first  gambling  venture.  It 
was  in  at  the  Cceur  d’Alene  bar.  He  dropped  a  nickel 
in  one  of  those  pocket  slot  machines  and  hit  the 
t  clip.  The  nickels  poured  out  until 


Jimmie  had  to  hold  his  hat  to  catch  ’em.  What  does 
he  do  but  walk  over  to  Gus  Metz — Metz  was  tending 
bar  then — and  say:  “Here,  Gus,  your  old  machine 
broke.”  He  thought  it  had,  by  golly !  Metz  explained 
and  Jimmie  treated  the  bunch.  He  never  gambled 
after  that.  He  was  afraid  his  luck  would  change. 

Oh,  you  needn’t  smile  like  that,  friend.  Jimmie 
wasn’t  anybody’s  fool.  He  was  just  decent,  that’s 
all,  plumb  bone  decent.  He  was  made  that  way  in  the 
first  place,  I  guess,  and  he  never  troubled  to  change. 
He  was  the  kind  that  being  decent  comes  easier  for 
than  being  otherwise.  And  good-hearted — say!  He 
shot  a  man  right  through  the  hand  once  because  he 
saw  him  blind  a  little  dog.  No — no,  that  wasn’t  So¬ 
ciety.  Society  wasn’t  that  mean.  But  I  was  kind  of 
getting  off  my  subject,  wasn’t  I? 

Society  boarded  at  the  Kreigers.  Old  man  Kreiger 
had  an  interest  in  the  Lord’s  Day  Mine.  What? 
Silver  and  lead — that’s  what  all  the  mines  are  up 
here.  Sure  he  had  money,  but  his  wife  took  in 
boarders  just  the  same.  Louise  Kreiger  was  the  only 
unmarried  girl  in  town  then,  not  counting  the — 
others,  of  course.  Better  say  she  was  the  only  mar¬ 
riageable  girl,  I  guess.  She  was  a  good  girl,  helped 
her  mother  and  taught  school  for  the  three  Johnson 
kids,  and  the  Stumpoff  twins,  and  Ludke’s  boy,  and 
my  Mabel.  Cutest  little  spoopendike  Mabel  is —  But 
I’m  off  the  subject  again.  As  I  was  saying,  Louise 
was  a  good  girl  and  quick  as  a  trap;  a  good  cook;  a 
good  sewer,  made  her  own  clothes  and  her  mother’s; 
and  could  play  several  pieces  real  pretty  on  their 
organ.  Everybody  always  spoke  about  how  good- 
hearted  Louise  was,  but  she’d  have  been  more  popu¬ 
lar  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  her  face,  which  gave  the  im¬ 
pression  of  sort  of  going  to  seed  in  the  vicinity  of  her 
nose.  Well,  Louise  got  dead  stuck  on  Society.  Crazy 
about  him!  She  even  got  better-looking,  and  that’s 
the  surest  sign  you  know.  Funny  part  of  it  was 
that  Society  seemed  to  reciprocate.  Straightened  up ; 
cut  out  making  a  booze  factory  of  himself;  cut  out 
a  lot;  and  almost  cut  out  gambling.  He  gave  her 
some  souvenir  spoons  and  a  hand-painted  belt  buckle 
and  a  phonograph.  There  was  talk  pertaining  to 
Society’s  being  interested  in  old  man  Kreiger’s 
money,  but  I  never  took  stock  in  that.  Louise  was 
the  kind  of  a  girl  that  if  a  fellow  wasn’t  sweet  on 
he’d  stick  away,  money  or  no  money.  She  needed  to 
be  sort  of  disguised  by  love,  you  understand?  She 
was  a  nice  girl,  though,  and  the  women  folks  were 
mighty  fond  of  her.  Wife  was  considering  giv¬ 
ing  her  a  kitchen  shower  when  Ernestine  Newhall 
came  to  town. 

'C'lRNESTINE  had  been  going  to  Moscow  University 
for  a  term,  but  her  health  broke  down,  so  she 
came  up  here  to  recuperate  and  visit  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Mason. 

I  must  say  she  didn’t  look  unhealthy.  Pretty? 
Lord,  but  that  girl  was  a  winner!  She  had  a  pair 
of  baby-blue  eyes  that  looked  like  they  had  heaven  in 
’em,  and  a  head  of  black  hair  that  looked  like  it  had 
the  devil  in  it,  the  way  it  fluffed  out  and  kinked  and 
twirled  into  curls  just  the  size  of  a  man’s  little  finger. 
I’ve  got  the  best  woman  in  the  world  and  I  love 


her  better  every  day,  but  just  the  same  my  fingers 
used  to  itch  to  stick  themselves  into  one  of  Erne¬ 
stine’s  curls. 

Ernestine  got  in  on  the  No.  11,  7.45  p.  m.,  just  in 
time  to  eat  her  supper  and  get  ready  for  the  dance 
that  night.  The  Masons  were  kind  of  close-mouthed, 
so  not  more  than  a  dozen  of  us  knew  that  she  was 
coming,  and,  darn  fools  that  we  were,  none  of  us 
thought  of  posting  Jimmie. 

How  it  was  he  never  saw  her  coming  off  the  train 
I  don’t  know,  but  he  didn’t,  so  he  gets  off  wrong  first 
thing  at  the  dance.  First  place,  he  went  in  a  soft 
shirt.  Jimmie  never  dolled  up  when  he  could  do 
otherwise,  though  he  had  a  full-dress  suit,  you  bet, 
and  looked  swell  in  it  at  that.  Society  always  put 
on  full  dress  at  the  drop  of  the  whip,  church  sociables 
and  everything,  so  naturally  he  was  there  in  full 
war  paint.  Second  place,  Jimmie  led  off  the  first 
dance  with  Lilybell.  Lilybell  was  good-hearted,  but — 
Was  she  there?  Sure  she  was  there.  Everybody  in 
town  goes  to  the  dances  here  excepting  Hop  Sing 
and  the  minister  and  his  wife,  and  they  usually  go 
to  look  on.  Do  we  dance  with  her?  Sure  we  do. 
Wife  object?  Say  not;  there  is  never  enough  women 
folks  as  it  is.  Jimmie  always  took  the  second  dance 
with  my  wife.  Object?  Thunder,  no!  Didn’t  I  just 
finish  telling  you  what  kind  of  a  hairpin  Jimmie  was? 

Society  led  off  with  Louise,  of  course,  since  he’d 
taken  her  there.  Louise  was  the  most  moral-looking 
girl  I  ever  saw.  She  always  wore  her  collars  so  high 
it  took  three  gold  pins  to  hold  them  together  in  the 
back,  and  she  always  got  the  pins  in  crooked,  giving 
you  to  judge  she  didn’t  own  a  hand  glass. 

Well,  as  I  said,  Society  led  off  with  Louise,  but  he 
dropped  her  like  a  hot  potato  before  the  encore  and 
made  a  bee  line  for  Ernestine  and  sat  and  waited  till 
she  came  back.  Her  partner  hadn’t  dropped  her, 
needless  to  say.  She  had  on  a  blue  dress  that  night, 
matching  her  eyes  and  showing  a  dimple  in  her 
shoulder,  and  she  was  the  prettiest  thing  that  ever 
struck  our  town. 

Jimmie  danced  the  last  step  of  the  encore  out  with 
Lilybell,  bowed  as  polite  as  you  please,  and  beat  it  to 
where  the  Masons  were  sitting.  But  Ernestine  had 
piped  his  first  partner  and  she  said  her  card  was  full, 
which  was  true  in  about  one  minute  after.  She  didn’t 
understand  our  customs  then,  of  course.  Mrs.  Mason 
explained  them  to  her  later  and  she  danced  one  extra 
with  Jimmie,  but  that  was  every  darn  dance  he  got 
with  her  all  evening.  Society  had  six.  The  rest  of 
the  dances  he  danced  with  the  married  women,  or 
with  Louise,  gi’inning  over  their  shoulders  at  Erne¬ 
stine  as  he  did  so. 

As  I  said  before,  Ernestine  would  uv  made  a  hit 
in  any  man’s  town,  but  here  she  was  a  three-bagger 
with  the  bases  full  at  that.  She  was  one  of  those  in¬ 
nocent,  frank,  Billie  Burkish  sort  of  girls  and  begins 
brushing  flecks  off  a  man’s  coat  collar  immediately 
after  introduction  and  is  calling  him  some  nickname 
like  “Sir  Wicked  Eyes”  or  “Big  Man”  inside  of 
half  an  hour.  But  she  was  a  nice  girl,  all  right,  just 
a  little  too  blame  appealing,  that’s  all. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week  the  other  boys  had 
dropped  out  of  the  game  and  were  rooting  on  the  side 
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lines  for  Jimmie  and  Society.  Or,  to  be  exact,  they 
were  rooting  for  Jimmie  and  betting  on  Society.  All 
but  me:  I  always  place  my  bets  with  my  hopes  or 

not  at  all.  ...  ,,  , 

I  had  fifty  bones  up  on  Jimmie,  but  it  wasn  t  long 

until  I  began  to  kiss  it  good-by.  It  is  funny  about 
women,  especially  the  Ernestine  Newhall  brand, 
when  they’re  being  courted.  If  a  man’s  breath  smells 
of  violets,  they  think  it  grew  that  way  for  no  reason, 
unless  that  the  Lord  loved  him.  Scented  soap,  tal¬ 
cum  powder,  and  cologne  after  shaving  goes  a  lot 
farther  than  a  reputation  which  never  needed  any 
scented  soap  or  powdering  over  to  make  it  clean. 
Jimmie  didn’t  eat  breath  perfumers  for  a  good  rea¬ 
son,  and  he’d  as  soon’ve  thought  of  lacing  his  shoes 
with  pink  ribbon  as  he  would  of  powdering  his  face 
up.  Oh,  sure,  I  suppose  it  is  soothing,  but  Jimm’e 
never  needed  to  be  soothed,  especially. 

Society  started  gambling  again.  Not  that  he  d 
ever  quit  entirely,  but  he  went  after  it  hard  this 
time.  When  he  wasn’t  beauing  Ernestine  you  could 
always  find  him  in  the  back  room  of  the  Grand 
Palace.  He  needed  the  coin  and,  what’s  worse,  he 
made  it.  Cleaned  out  several  of  the  boys  slick  as  a 
whistle.  Some  said  his  methods  weren’t  all  to  the 
dander,  but  they  never  could  prove  anything  on  him. 

The  way  he  spent  money  for  Ernestine  was  a  cau¬ 
tion.  No  hand-painted  belt  buckles  and  phonographs 
for  her,  not  much.  He  was  always  sending  clear  to 
Oregon  for  roses  for  her,  in  March  at  that,  to  say 
nothing  of  candy  and  books  and  music.  Gave  her  a 
gold  locket— they  were  dressy  then,  you  remember— 
as  big  as  a  bun  with  two  life-size  photos  of  himself 
inside.  She  wore  it  dangling  around  about  her  knees, 
very  prominent.  Among  other  things,  he  gave  her 
a  solid  silver  chafing  dish.  She  used  to  put  on  an 
apron  the  size  of  my  hand,  nearly  smothered  in  blue 
ribbons,  and  stir  things  around  in  that  dish  half  the 

evening.  ... 

Jimmie  couldn’t  keep  up  the  pace.  He  was  pulling 

down  his  hundred  per  in  the  railroad  office  all  right, 
but  Society  was  taking  more  than  that  away  from 
the  boys  by  the  week.  Jimmie  said  he  couldn  t  relish 
anything  cooked  in  another  man’s  presence,  so  he 
used  to  leave  before  the  rabbit  was  finished  (I  did 
hear  they  were  never  fit 
to  eat  anyway) ,  and  some¬ 
times  he’d  stop  in  on  the 
Kreigers.  Louise’d  put  on 
a  checked  gingham  allover 
and  they’d  build  a  fire  in 
the  range  and  she’d  cook 
up  something  real  tasty. 

I  will  say  for  Louise 
that  she  bore  up  better 
than  was  to  be  expected. 

She  didn’t  wear  any  wil¬ 
lows  that  anybody  could 
notice,  and  she  quit  wear¬ 
ing  the  hand-painted  belt 
buckle  and  began  to  comb 
her  hair  down  over  her 
ears  the  way  Ernestine 
did.  She  got  some  curl¬ 
ing  irons  and  curled  every 
hair  on  her  head,  natural 
as  life,  even  had  a  few  of 
those  little  finger  itchers 
floating  loose.  She  sent  to 
Seattle  and  got  her  some 
new  clothes  and  a  front 
lace  corset,  wife  said.  It 
certainly  made  a  big  im¬ 
provement  in  her  looks, 
but  it  was  no  use,  for  So¬ 
ciety  never  noticed.  He 
was  too  busy  looking  at 
Ernestine  or  a  handful  of 
cards  in  those  days.  Louise 
began  to  go  around  some 
with  Toad  Fuller.  Several 
of  the  other  boys  caught 
too,  and  visited  at  the 


Aren’t  sure  we  would’ve  missed  him  then  if  Mrs. 
Mason  hadn’t  come  running  down,  screaming  and 
crying  and  saying  that  Ernestine  and  Society  had 
gone  picnicking  over  there.  Then  I  did  remember  that 
they’d  come  and  got  two  horses  from  me  early  in 
the  afternoon. 

“If  they  come  down  the  lower  trail,”  said  Jimmie, 
“they’ll  be  all  right.  But  in  case  that  Society  doesn’t 
know  about  the  lower  trail,  I  think  I’d  better  go  in 
and  point  it  out  to  them.  I’ll  take  a  hand  car  and 
make  quick  time  up  the  track.” 

HE  WAS  gone  before  any  of  us  had  time  to  say  a 
word.  Heroic?  Yes — I  suppose  so.  Of  course  it 
was  the  only  white  thing  to  do,  but  I  guess  some  of 
us  were  pretty  glad  that  Jimmie  thought  of  doing  it 
and  went  and  did  it  before  we’d  thought  of  it. 

Little  while  after  that  the  two  horses  came  snort¬ 
ing  down  without  any  riders.  But  I’m  not  much  of 
a  hand  at  yarning,  so  I  won’t  drag  out  the  suspense. 
The  folks  came  in  about  three  hours  later,  Society 
running  the  hand  car  and  Jimmie  stretched  out,  pale 
as  a  turnip,  with  his  head  in  Ernestine’s  lap.  One 
of  the  falling  trees  had  hit  his  leg  and  broken  it. 
The  other  folks  weren’t  hurt,  aside  from  being  some 
singed  and  a  few  blisters  from  sparks. 

We  carried  Jimmie  over  to  Kreiger’s,  it  being  close, 
and  bets  went  up  on  him.  I  could  have  found  plenty 
of  takers  at  two  to  one  on  Jimmie,  but  I’d  promised 
wife  to  quit  betting. 

Society  was  about  the  sorest  thing  this  side  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  Said  he  and  Ernestine  were  getting  along  all 
right  and  that  there  hadn’t  been  any  call  for  Jim¬ 
mie’s  butting  in.  Said  when  he  took  a  girl  out  he 
guessed  he  had  sense  enough  to  get  her  home  safe, 
without  anybody  butting  in  on  him.  Ernestine 
didn’t  say  much,  but  she  shot  a  few  glances  at  So¬ 
ciety  out  of  those  baby-blue  eyes  which  I  wouldn’t 
care  to  receive  from  a  girl  I  was  in  love  with. 

“He  was  kind  and  brave,”  she  said  at  last.  “I’m 
going  home  now.  You  needn’t  come,  Carlyle;  of 
course  you  want  to  stay  here  and  help  the  men 
fight  fire.” 

Of  course  Carlyle  wanted  to  stay.  Oh,  sure!  He 
stayed  almost  ten  minutes  after  Ernestine  left. 


You  read  about  the  fire 
In  the  East  at  the  time? 


on, 

Kreigers’  pretty  often 
after  Louise  began  to  curl 
her  hair. 

By  the  time  of  the  fire 
Ernestine  was  calling  So¬ 
ciety  “Laddie”  in  public 
and  Jimmie  seemed  to  be 
out  of  the  game  entirely, 
here  six  years  ago?  What! 

Say,  did  the  Eastern  papers  happen  to  mention  a 
small  shake-up  and  conflagration  in  California 
Oh,  no  offense,  ours  was  a  trivial  affair,  few  thou¬ 
sand  acres  of  good  timber,  that  was  all. 

It  started  in  the  woods  across  the  track  from  here. 
Noticed  some  burnt  timber  as  you  came  in?  Yes,  I 
expect  you  did.  It’s  kind  of  noticeable.  Well,  eveiy 
man  jack  of  us  here  in  town  was  out  fighting  the 
fire,  of  course.  How’d  we  fight  it?  Carried  water 
in  dippers  down  from  the  hotel.  No,  I  m  not  string¬ 
ing  you — sure  we  did.  Dippers  are  the  only  utensils 
to  fight  fire  with,  on  account  of  their  long  handles. 

We’d  been  running  back  and  forth  with  ’em  for 
some  hours  before  we  missed  Society  from  our  midst. 
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She  began  to  remonstrate  with  him  by  calling  him  “ Laddie  ”  in  a  low  tone ;  two  minutes  more  and  she  was 
speaking  louder  to  “Carlyle  ;  two  more  minutes  and  she  was  shrieking  in  a  high,  hysterical  voice  at  “Mr.  Smith 


I  could’ve  found  plenty  of  takers  at  three  to  one  by 
that  time,  but  I  couldn’t  find  wife  to  get  her  to 
release  me  from  my  fool  promise. 

That  night  Society  telegraphed  to  Portland  for 
roses  for  Ernestine,  and  when  they  came  she  took 
the  whole  bunch  down  to  Kreiger’s  and  gave  them  to 
Jimmie.  Did  we  save  the  town?  Well,  here  it  is.  If 
you  have  plenty  of  dippers,  there’s  never  much  danger. 

It  wasn’t  very  long  until  Jimmie  was  down  at  the 
office  again  with  a  crutch.  Society  had  managed  to 
take  most  of  the  glory  out  of  his  deed,  though,  and 
half  the  town  regarded  him  as  a  blame  fool.  Not 
that  Jimmie  cared.  He  was  the  kind  of  a  kid  who  d 
rather  be  thought  a  darn  fool  than  a  hero  any  day 
in  the  week. 

Soon  as  Jimmie  was  out  and  around  again,  Erne¬ 


stine  eased  up  on  her  attentions.  Society  gave  he 
a  sparkler  as  big  as  the  blue  in  her  eye.  She  swore 
it  was  merely  a  “friendship  gift”  from  “Laddie,”  but 
she  didn’t  put  much  over  on  any  of  us.  We  were 
pretty  certain  “Laddie”  wouldn’t  give  diamonds  for 
no  reward  coming. 

I’m  not  superstitious,  but  from  the  day  Society 
got  that  diamond  from  back  East  his  luck  began  to 
change.  One  thing,  I  think  he’d  spent  so  darn  much 
on  it  that  he  played  more  recklessly  trying  to  get  it 
back.  Society  was  never  what  you  might  call  a  free 
hand  with  his  money.  He  spent  enough  on  Erne¬ 
stine-sure  he  did— but  the  more  he  spent  on  her  the 
more  time  he  spent  in  the  back  room  of  the  Grand 
Palace.  When  his  luck  changed  on  him  he  quit 
going  picnicking  and  such  with  her  in  the  afternoons. 
Would  stay  at  her  house  about  two  hours  every  eve¬ 
ning  and  then  beat  it  back  to  the  game.  But  that 
didn’t  benefit  Jimmie  much,  for  he  had  to  stick  in 
the  office  all  day  to  pull  down  his  hundred  per. 

Boys  were  beginning  to  suggest  that  Society  was 
about  at  the  end  of  his  rope.  So  when  he  and  Erne¬ 
stine  came  down  to  the  stable  one  evening  to  hire  a 
rig  I  took  him  aside  and  whispered  that  I’d  have  to 
ask  for  the  money  in  advance.  He  was  ugly  as  a 
scarecrow  about  it,  but  when  he  saw  I  meant  busi¬ 
ness  he  counted  out  the  change  in  chicken  feed.  That 
wasn’t  like  Society.  His  favorite  pastime  was  to 
flash  big  gold  boys  on  a  fellow,  especially  if  he 
thought  the  fellow  couldn’t  change  them. 

He  paid  me  for  an  hour.  I’d  waited  two  and  was 
getting  sore  as  a  boiled  owl  when  Jeff  Mason  and 
his  wife  came  tearing  in.  Ernestine  had  left  a  note 
on  her  pincushion,  in  the  regular  way,  saying  that 
she  and  Laddie  had  eloped,  and  to  tell  me  they  would 
send  the  rig  back  from  Yellow  Sox— they  weren’t 

meaning  to  steal  it.  , 

Mrs.  Mason  kept  crying  and  saying  that  her 
mother  would  never  forgive  her,  and  Jeff  kept  shout¬ 
ing  at  me  to  hitch  up  and  go  after  them  and  arrest 
them.  I  couldn’t  make  him  understand  that,  as  they 
were  both  of  age,  there  was  no  law  against  them 
eloping.  Mrs.  Mason  was  brighter  than  her  hus¬ 
band,  as  I’ve  found  is  often  the  case. 

“If  we  could  only  get  them  on  some  other 

charge,”  she  sniffed.  “If 
only  Ernestine  hadn’t  said 
they  weren’t  going  to  steal 
the  rig!” 

We  stood  around  and 
stared  at  each  other. 
Seemed  as  if  there  should 
be  plenty  of  charges  we 
could  get  Society  on,  but 
we  couldn’t  recall  them 
right  then. 

“Of  course  I  don’t 
know,”  said  Mrs.  Mason  at 
last,  “but  Mrs.  Kreiger 
told  me  the  other  day  that 
Carlyle  hadn’t  paid  his 
board  bill  for  three 
months.” 

That  was  a  gray  horse 
of  a  different  color.  Elop¬ 
ing  with'  your  girl  is  one 
thing,  and  jumping  your 
board  bill  is  another.” 

“I’ll  find  out,”  said  Jeff, 
and  he  hotfooted  it  for  the 
Kreigers’. 

He  came  back  in  about 
twenty  minutes.  Old  man 
Kreiger  was  with  him,  col¬ 
oring  the  air  at  every  step. 
Not  only  had  Society 
jumped  his  bill,  but  he’d 
borrowed  eighty-five  cents 
off  the  old  man  that  night. 

“Jumped  his  bill  for 
three  months,  and  he  ate 
like  a  wild  man  and  stol’d 
my  eighty-five  cents  and 
broke  my  daughter’s 
heart!”  the  old  man  kept 
shouting  over  and  over, 
with  suitable  adjectives,  of 
course. 

Well,  I  didn’t  lose  time 
in  getting  out  a  warrant 
and  saddling  Sally.  Her  full  name  was  Saleratus. 
Wasn’t  a  horse  in  Idaho  that  could  beat  her  time. 
I’d  given  Society  old  Molly.  Molasses  was  her  full 
name,  on  account  of  the  speed  she  couldn’t  make 
when  running.  Pretty  good — what?  There  wasn’t 
a  minister  this  side  of  Yellow  Sox,  which  was  ten 
miles  away,  so  I  was  pretty  certain  I  could  catch 
them  before  any  damage  was  done. 

But  I  needn’t  have  hurried  so  fast.  Society  seemed 
to  be  mighty  unlucky  on  his  jaunts  with  Ernestine. 
I  hadn’t  gone  three  miles  till  I  ran  across  them,  stuck 
in  a  mud  hole.  Society  was  beating  the  tar  out  of 
poor  old  Molly  and  Ernestine  was  crying  and  beg¬ 
ging  him  to  quit. 

I  didn’t  take  up  much  time  begging  or  crying,  but 
he  quit.  Then  I  flashed  ( Concluded  on  page  34) 
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SHE  reached  her  stick  toward  him,  but  it  was  too 
short.  She  tore  the  long  handkerchief  from  about 
her  neck,  knotted  it  tightly,  fastened  it  in  the  crotch 
at  the  end  of  her  stick,  and  leaning  far  'over  held  it 
toward  him.  He  missed  it,  and  then  caught  it.  Bar¬ 
bara  was  pulled  forward  by  the  sudden  wrench,  but 
not  far,  for  she  had  entrenched  both  her  feet  and  her 
waist  behind  jutting  knobs  of  granite,  immemorially 
fixed.  She  held  hard  to  the  stick,  her  teeth  clenched, 
her  eyes  set.  Slowly  Hare  pulled  himself  toward  the 
side  of  the  cliff.  He  felt  his  belt  giving,  but  he  saw 
an  outshoot  of  rock  somewhat  to  the  left  of  him  and 
perhaps  two  feet  below  the  spar  to  which  he  hung. 
He  passed  his  arm  through  the  looped  handkerchief, 
and  leaped  for  the  rock  just  as  his  belt  broke, 
Barbara  winced  as  she  felt  the  pull  on  her  stick.  Al¬ 
most  her  grasp  gave  way,  but  she  held  on.  In  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  strain  relaxed.  Hare  looked  up,  flushed, 
bright-eyed,  his  head  thrust  far  back. 

“Thank  you,  dearest,”  he  called. 

“Will  you: — will  you  wait  till  some  of  the  men  can 
pull  you  up?”  she  asked  quaveringly. 

“No;  I’ll  climb  down  the  rest  of  the  way.  I  can 
do  it — now.” 

She  made  no  answer.  Rising,  she  went  wearily  up 
the  trail,  telling  the  others  who  were  waiting  that 
Hare  had  missed  his  footing,  and  had  had  a  nar¬ 
row  escape,  but  had  continued  his  quest  for  his  stick. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  rejoined  her,  stick  in  hand. 

“You  knew  I’d  come  back?”  he  said. 

“I  think  I  did.” 

“You  want  me  to  go  away  to-morrow?” 

“I’ll  tell  you  to-night.  Please  go  on  ahead.” 

He  bounded  forward,  his  eyes  triumphant.  Bar¬ 
bara  watched  him  till  he  was  out  of  sight.  Then  she 
turned  back  and  hurried  alone  down  the  trail.  She 
walked  hard  and  fast,  and  when  she  reached  Hilton’s 
Camp  she  went  straight  to  her  tent.  She  took  off  her 
climbing  dress  and  put  on  the  only  white  gown  she 
possessed.  She  wound  her  light-brown  hair '  in  a 
wreath  about  her  head.  Around  her  neck  she  put  the 
blue  beads  which  Hare  had  said  were  like  her  eyes. 
Lastly  she  drew  off  the  wedding  ring  Rhodes  had 
placed  upon  her  hand.  Then  she  sat  waiting. 

Twilight  came  and  the  moon  rose.  The  voices 
about  the  log^fire  grew  fewer;  all  footsteps  ceased. 
Then  she  heard  softly  and  insistently  the  call — 
“Poor  Bob  White” — “Poor  Bob  White.”  Even  in  the 
whistle,  she  could  detect  a  love  note.  Slowly  she 
went  to  the  door  of  her  tent.  Hare  stood  beside  the 
pine  tree.  He  came  toward  her.  When  he  saw  her 
white  gown,  he  stopped.  Then  he  took  the  last 
few  steps  quickly,  masterfully  and  put  his 
arms  about  her. 

“My  darling,”  he  whispered. 

She  forgot  that  she  was  only  his  trial  sweet¬ 
heart,  and,  sinking  toward  him,  only  knew 
that  she  loved  him,  and  felt  that  the  future 
was  to  bind  them  to  each  other. 


"DARBARA  now  took  a  quaint  pleasure  in 
AJ  what  she  called  “keeping  up  appearances.” 
In  the  morning  she  liked  to  come  across  Hare 
accidentally,  as  they  were  on  their  way  to 
breakfast.  Their  eyes  would  meet,  full  of 
joyous  significance,  then  they  would  draw 
veils  of  indifference  over  those  eyes,  and  enter 
the  dining  room,  addressing  each  other  only 
occasionally.  They  were  careful  at  first  not 
to  go  off  on  any  excursion  alone,  but  during 
their  climbing,  which,  as  usual,  Hare  always 
led,  Barbara  often  outstripped  the  others,  and 
joined  him.  Then,  while  they  waited  for 
their  slower  companions,  they  would  exchange 
tender  speeches.  They  never  found  time  long 
enough  to  say  all  that  was  in  their  hearts 
and  minds.  They  enjoyed  the  piquancy  of 
making  love  to  each  other  with  words  and 
eyes  as  they  looked  down  at  the  irregular  line 
of  climbers  on  the  trail  below.  They  enjoyed, 
too,  so  engineering  the  climbing  exploits  that 
they  should  take  over  again,  in  precise  order, 
all  the  trails  they  had  followed  in  those  poor 
days  before  they  belonged  to  each  other. 

“Do  you  love  me  ath  well  ath  you  did 
yesterday?”  Barbara  would  ask  Hare  in 
imitation  of  little  Bobby. 

“Better,  sweetheart,”  he  would  reply. 

Hare  had  heard  all  about  curly-headed 
Bobby,  and  she  had  realized  as  she 
had  told  him  stories  of  the  baby,  and 
heard  his  stories  of  the  Farley  children 
and  o+’  s  of  his  little  patients,  that 


Hare  had  a  keen  love  for  children,  a  strong  sense  of 
fatherhood.  She  had  marveled  that  a  man  who 
longed  to  have  his  own  children  growing  up  about 
him  should  have  been  so  late  in  finding  love.  Her 
own  maternal  instinct  was  even  stronger  than  be¬ 
fore,  for  in  her  love  for  him  there  was  now  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  maternity. 

One  day,  when  the  trail  had  been  short,  and  an 
hour  or  two  remained  before  supper,  he  asked  her 
to  make  a  little  excursion  with  him. 

“Will  it  be  wise?”  she  said.  “They’ll  see  us  going.” 

“I’m  going  to  take  you  to  a  place  that  is  in  plain 
sight  of  the  camp,”  he  said,  “and  besides,  Madame 
Prudence,  we’ll  not  be  gone  fifteen  minutes,  unless 
you  make  me  forget  how  time  goes — as  you  al¬ 
ways  do.” 

He  led  her  up  the  steep  path  behind  her  tent.  Soon 
they  were  standing  some  sixty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  camp.  Annie  Bestor  waved  a  distant  hand¬ 
kerchief,  and  Barbara  replied. 

“Know  where  we  are,  Babby  mine?”  Hare  asked. 

“Just  now  I’m  with  you,  beloved,”  she  said. 

“Look  at  the  juniper  tree  behind  you.” 

She  looked  at  the  glossy,  stunted  tree  attentively. 
Upon  the  trunk  was  a  roughly  cut  outline  of  some 
animal. 

“What  is  it?”  she  asked.  “It  looks  like — is  it  a 
lion,  dear?” 

“Meant  to  be,”  he  said. 

“You  always  used  to  be  drawing  lions  in  your 
schoolbooks  and  exercises,”  she  said.  “I  remember 
when  I  was  a  little  girl — oh,”  she  added  in  sudden 
comprehension. 

“Don’t  look  at  me  like  that,”  he  said,  “or  I  shall 
be  tempted  to  forget  that  we  are  in  full  sight  of  our 
dear  companions.  Yes,  Barbara,  it  was  here  I  first 
kissed  you.” 

She  looked  at  him  with  tender  eyes,  and  with  a 
quick  sympathetic  remembrance  of  wljat  that  hour 
had  meant  to  her  in  its  joy  and  misconception. 

“I  don’t  know  whether  you  understand  what  that 
lion  symbolizes  to  me,”  Hare  said.  “You  see,  when  I 
first  went  to  Grassmere  to  study  with  your  brothers, 

I  noted  a  certain  device  on  the  stained-glass  windows 
in  the  hall,  stamped  on  the  back  of  the  leathern 
chairs,  and  on  the  insides  of  the  book  covers.  I 
asked  Gilbert  what  it  was  and  he  replied  that  it  was 
your  crest.  So  when  I  went  home  I  asked  my 
father  what  our  crest  was,  and  he  replied  that  poor 
people  did  not  have  any.  That  depressed  me  for  a 
while;  and  then  I  decided  I’d  have  one  of  my  own, 


They  were  drinking  at 
a  spring,  waiting  for 
the  other  climbers 


and  I  chose  the  lion,  because  he  was  the  king  of 
beasts.  I  didn’t  mean  to  have  any  cheap  animal 
like  a  bear  or  a  unicorn.” 

Barbara  saw  something  pathetic  in  this  confession. 

“It  was  just  like  your  glorious  ambition  to  choose 
a  lion — the  dear  brave  little  boy,”  she  crooned. 

“I  used  to  draw  that  lion  when  lessons  were  hard, 
or  when  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  never  could  succeed,” 
Hare  went  on.  “I  meant  it  as  a  spur  to  courage. 
Since  my  school  days  I  have  still  used  it  now  and 
then — when  I  have  an  unusual  spirit  of  ambition,  or 
when  I  am  very  much  moved,  or  very  triumphant. 
Some  day,  if  a  very  sweet  and  sacred  dream  comes 
true — if  I  win  to  my  own  son,  I  shall  give  him  the 
device  of  this  lion.” 

She  looked  at  him  with  shy  and  shining  eyes.  At 
the  moment  she  felt  very  close  to  him,  as  if  they 
were  at  one  in  their  highest  hope,  the  dream  of  re¬ 
peating  the  best  of  themselves  in  other  lives  that 
would  build  a  glorious  route  of  living  throughout  the 
ages.  But  Hare  was  looking  beyond  her.  The 
dream,  she  thought,  was  one  they  must  not  yet  speak 
of  together. 

“When  did  you  draw  this  particular  lion?”  she 
asked. 

He  came  back  to  her  quickly. 

“My  dearest!”  he  murmured.  “There  is  not  a 
place  where  we’ve  been  since  our  idyl  began  that  I 
have  not  marked  in  some  fashion.  I’ve  gone  alone 
to  do  it.  Perhaps  long  before  you  were  awake;  or 
maybe  before  supper,  while  you  were  still  in  your 
tent;  or  maybe,  late,  late  at  night,  when  I  couldn’t 
sleep  and  got  out  of  my  cabined  little  shack  to  find 
the  stars  large,  and  the  moon  pale,  and  the  day  be¬ 
ginning  to  stir.  I’ve  bruised,  my  fingers  making 
cairns  for  you,  Barbara.” 

SHE  loved  the  sentiment  that  had  prompted  the 
monuments,  and  her  eyes  were  eloquent. 

“Take  care,”  he  said.  “If  you  look  at  me  like  that 
again,  I’ll  not  be  able  to  help  kissing  you,  and  then 
everybody  in  the  place  will  know.” 

“I’m  so  glad  you  thought  of  it,  Leonard.” 

“Dear  little  love,”  he  murmured. 

That  was  Hare’s  highest  term  of  endearment;  and 
nothing  else  he  ever  said  gave  Barbara  such  a  happy 
sense  of  power  over  him. 

She  never  wore  black  now,  and  she  began  to 
bedizen  her  khaki  climbing  clothes  with  touches  of 
color;  about  her  hat  she  wound,  instead  of  a  sober 
black  scarf,  one  of  scarlet  or  of  blue,  the  colors  in 
which  Hare  liked  her  most.  She  always  wore  blue 
or  coral  beads.  But  she  needed  no  such  external 
decoration,  for  all  the  youth  she  had  missed  had 
come  back;  the  little  dancing  torches  were  never  ab¬ 
sent  now  from  her  eyes. 

“My  dear,  you  look  wonderful,”  Annie  Bestor  said 
to  her.  “The  State  of  California  ought  to  pay  you 
a  salary  simply  to  advertise  the  curative  properties 
of  the  Sierras.  I’ve  never  seen  a  person  improve  as 
you  have.” 

“I  reckon  it’s  because  I’ve  pitched  all  my  depress¬ 
ing  past  behind  me,”  Barbara  said. 

It  amused  her  to  make  such  re¬ 
marks,  with  a  meaning  which  Annie 
Bestor  would  not  understand. 

“If  I  could  just  have  a  radiant  crea¬ 
ture  like  you  teaching  in  my  school,” 
Annie  Bestor  said,  “the  standard  of 
my  girls’  work  in  history  would  rise. 
Never  mind;  I’ll  be  seeing  you  next 
summer.  Let’s  all  come  back  here.” 
“I’d  love  it,”  Barbara  said. 

She  and  Hare  and  Annie  Bestor 
were  the  only  ones  left  of  the  guests 
who  had  begun  the  season  together. 
The  three  saw  a  good  deal  of  each 
other  during  the  day,  and  Barbara 
hoped  that  she  had  so  contrived  mat¬ 
ters  that  in  the  eyes  of  their  other  com¬ 
panions  Hare  seemed  to  pay  no  more 
attention  to  her  than  to  her  friend. 
Yet,  as  Hare  knew,  she  was  deceiving 
herself ;  it  was  generally  assumed  that 
she  and  he  were  either  engaged,  or 
were  on  their  way  to  an  engagement. 
“Where  is  your  wedding  ring?”  asked  Annie 
Bestor  suddenly.  “I  hope  you  have  not  lost  it?” 

“No,”  Barbara  said,  “but  I  was  afraid  I  might 
lose  it  in  all  this  rough  climbing.  It’s  rather  loose.” 

It  was  the  first  overt  falsehood  she  had  felt  obliged 
to  tell,  and  she  was  uncomfortable  over  its  utterance. 
“They  say  it’s  bad  luck  to  lose  them — not  that  I  be- 
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ve  in  such  stuff,  and  not  that  you  haven’t  had 
out  your  share  of  bad  luck,”  Annie  Bestor  re¬ 
irked  in  a  speculative  tone. 

During  the  first  days  of  their  idyl,  Barbara  was 
mbled  by  few  doubts.  In  the  beginning,  she  asked 
rself  no  questions.  Without  analyzing  the  grounds 
her  belief,  she  felt  sure  that  Hare  loved  her.  His 
;e,  his  voice,  his  words  all  showed  it.  There  was 
word  said  at  first  of  the  future,  but  Barbara  was 
rtain  that  their  future  would  be  one.  She  idealized 
ire  utterly;  he  was  the  most  noble,  most  unselfish, 

>st  unworldly  of  men,  so  perfect  in  all  that  spelled 
cellence  of  character.  Life  was  going  to  make  up 
her  for  all  her  drab  days. 

There  came  a  little  rift  in  their  singing  lute  one 
jrning.  They  were  drinking  at  a  spring,  waiting 
r  the  other  climbers  who  toiled  far  behind  them, 
irbara  mentioned  having  had 
letter  from  Thornton. 

“And,  honey,  what  do  you 
ckon!”  she  said.  “Lucia 
ireeter  has  been  there  all  sum- 
er  in  that  hot  hole,  just  to  be 
sar  him.  Isn’t  that  devotion?” 

“She  oughtn’t  to  take  risks 
ce  that  with  her  health,”  Hare 
iid,  crisply.  “However,  she’s 
uch  stronger  than  she  was  five 
;ars  ago.  Besides,  she’s  got 
oney.  No  man  would  tie  him- 
:lf  up  for  life  to  a  woman  who 
ireatened  to  be  sickly  unless 
ie  had  money.  Thornton 
ouldn’t,  I  wager.” 

«You — I  suppose  you  are  talk- 
ig  like  a  doctor?”  said  Bar- 
ira  slowly. 

“I’m  talking  like  a  man.  A 
ian,  doctor  or  not,  is  a  fool  who 
tarries  a  woman  that  hasn’t  got 
ie  best  of  health.  He  owes  it  to 
imself  to  protect  himself  from 
eak  nerves.” 

Barbara  said  nothing,  but  she 
jit  disquieted.  As  the  day 
■ent  on,  and  as  she  brooded  over 
is  remarks,  her  spirits  fell. 

[are  had  spoken  not  like  a  man 
apable  of  great  love,  but  like  a 
worldly  man  putting  himself  and 
is  welfare  first,  and  love  second. 

[are  noted  her  drooping  manner,  but  it  was  not 
ntil  late  in  the  afternoon  that  he  was  able  to  sPe^k 
a  her  alone.  “What’s  the  matter,  Babby  mine?  he 
sked.  Tired?” 

“No,”  she  said. 

“Have  I  done  anything?” 

“Leonard,”  she  said.  “Suppose — suppose  you  felt 
he  great  love  that  we  long  for,  and  I  became  a  crip- 
ile,  would  you  refuse  to  take  me  just  because  of  my 
Usability?” 

“How  can  you  ask,  my  child?”  . 

“But  would  you?”  she  persisted.  “I’m  thinking 
if  what  you  said  this  morning  and  I  want  the  truth. 

“When  I  spoke  this  morning,”  Hare  said  slowly, 

‘I  was  thinking  of  Thornton — of  the  average  man. 

;f  I  felt  this  great  love,  nothing  in  the  world  would 
natter  but  the  object  of  it — but  you,  Barbara,  foi  no 
>ne  but  you  would  ever  be  the  object.” 

Barbara  was  only  partially  comforted.  She  knew 
.veil  enough  what  the  cause  of  her  discontent  was. 
Her  question  had  assumed  that  there  was  no  cer- 
;ainty  yet  that  the  great  love  had  come  to  Hare;  and 
lis  reply  had  confirmed  the  assumption.  Perhaps, 
she  thought,  it  was  better  to  face  that  fact,  if  such 
the  fact  was;  on  the  other  hand,  had  she  not  lost 
something  by  allowing  Hare  to  put  their  uncertainty 
into  words? 

ANIGHT  or  two  later  they  were  together  under  the 
stars.  The  lights  in  the  camp  were  all  quenched ; 
they  could  see  nothing  but  the  dark  blue  of  the  trees 
below.  They  were  too  far  from  the  river  to  hear  its 
voice.  They  were  telling  of  all  that  had  happened 
during  the  day.  Barbara  had  noted  that  Hare  raiely 
talked  to  her  of  any  of  his  personal  affairs  which 
had  to  do  directly  with  his  life  in  Pasadena.  For 
example,  he  had  had  that  night  a  large  pile  of  mail, 
but  he  had  not  alluded  to  it.  Barbara  hoped  that  she 
had  no  more  curiosity  than  the  average  woman,  and 
no  greater  desire  to  be  a  monopolist,  but  she  could 
not  help  wishing  that  Hare  were  less  reticent. 

“Have  you  heard  from  Mrs.  Farley  lately?  she 
asked,  carelessly. 

“Yes,  I  had  a  letter  on  Tuesday,”  he  returned. 

That  had  been  the  day  on  which  Barbara  had  heard 
from  Thornton.  She  had  spoken  of  his  letter  to 
Hare,  and  yet  Hare  had  not  mentioned  hearing  from 
Mrs.  Farley.  Of  course,  she  told  herself,  she  was 
more  frank  than  he;  but  still,  it  would  seem  that 
they  might  tell  each  other  everything. 

“Does  she  like  it  in  that  seashore  place?”  she  asked. 
“Fairly  well,  I  believe.  Farley  chose  it;  so  that 
on  those  occasions  when  he  had  to  get  back  to  Los 
Angeles  on  business  he  needn’t  be  away  more  than 
two  days.  He’s  a  good  fellow,  but  perfectly  absurd 


in  his  refusal  to  be  separated  from  his  family.  Once 
he  promised  to  camp  with  a  lot  of  fellows,  and  thi  ee 
days  after  he  set  out  he  turned  back.  He  couldn’t 
face  a  separation  of  three  whole  weeks. 

“Do  you  think  it  so  absurd?”  asked  Barbara  in  a 
muffled  tone. 

“Well,  don’t  you?  The  idea  of  being  so  bound  in 
spirit  that— well,  it  simply  doesn’t  seem  manly  to  me.” 

“I  think  it’s  beautiful,”  Barbara  said.  “He  loves 
his  wife  so  that  a  holiday  without  her  isn’t  a  holiday. 
That’s  the  way  it  ought  to  be  with  a  great  love!” 

“Not  necessarily,”  Hare  said  in  a  crisp  tone. 
“Every  human  being,  wife  or  husband,  has  the  light 
to  go  off  alone  at  times.” 

“The  right — oh,  yes.” 

“The  obligation,  if  you  prefer  it.  Barbara,  child, 
if  all  comes  out  as  we  hope  it  will,  there  will  be  times 


Yet  from  that  time  on,  she  no  longer  lived  in  each 
moment  as  it  passed,  trusting  without  question  to  the 
future.  Always,  even  in  Hare’s  tenderest  moments 
she  was  waiting  for  some  word  that  would  go  beyond 
the  present.  When  he  said  that  she  was  wonderful, 
that  he  had  never  known  there  could  be  such  happi¬ 
ness,  she  kept  waiting  for  him  to  say: 

“And  it  shall  go  on  forever.” 

But  he  never  said  more  than,  “I  hope  life  is  going 
to  give  us  what  we  want.” 

She  was  happy  in  being  with  him,  in  feeling  that 
she  held  him  as  no  one  else  ever  had,  in  seeing  him 
grudge  the  days  as  they  passed,  but  she  demanded 
more  happiness  than  that.  She  demanded  what  no 
man  or  woman  can  have  so  long  as  there  are  in  the 
world  such  factors  as  death  and  change;  she  would 
have  certainty.  Were  the'-e  wiles,  she  wondered,  that 

would  bring  him  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  he  wanted  her  and 
forever?  She  blushed  at  the 
thought,  but  she  returned  to 
it.  Sometimes  her  sense  of 
waiting  was  so  intense  that 
she  was  afraid  he  might 
feel  it. 

So  day  after  day  went  by, 
until  mid-August  arrived. 
Annie  Bestor  went  back  to 
her  school,  with  lamentations 
that  her  year  began  so 
promptly.  One  by  one  the 
guests  of  the  camp  dropped 
away.  Barbara  knew  that 
she  ought  to  say  something 
about  going,  and  yet  she 
dreaded  to  speak.  She  knew 
that  when  it  came  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  parting,  she  would 
find  out  how  she  stood  with 
Hare,  and  she  was  in  part 
afraid  of  the  knowledge,  and 
in  part  convinced  that  every 
day  they  had  together  in  the 
mountains  spelled  so  much 
greater  security. 


O’ 


“That  ought  to  make  us  friends,  surely,’’ 

Helen  said.  “I  am  wondering  if  you  won’t  come 
and  stay  a  few  days  with  me  before  you  go  home 

when  I’ll  leave  you.  And  think  of  the  joy  of  the  re¬ 
turn  !  It  will  be  like  a  new  honeymoon,  to  come  back 
to  you.  We’ll  need  brief  separations  in  order  to  ap¬ 
preciate  our  blessings.  Wouldn’t  you  be  willing  for 
me  to  go?” 

“I’d  be  willing  for  you  to  go,  but  I’d  want  you  to 
be  unable  to  leave  me,”  said  Barbara  honestly. 

“Oh,  you  naive  child!”  Hare  laughed. 

“Don’t  you  like  me  the  way  I  am?”  she  murmured. 
“I  like  your  little  ways.  I  like  the  way  you  lean  to 
me,  close,  close,  with  little  murmurs  of  content. 
Barbara,  I  did  not  know  how  sweet  you  were.” 

She  kissed  his  fingers,  one  by  one : 

“I  could  make  a  poem  about  each  of  these,”  she 
said.  “I  could  sing  a  song  for  every  vein  you  have.” 

“Who  would  have  dreamed  that  you  were  so 
demonstrative,”  he  murmured.  “You  always  seemed 
to  me  so  self-contained.  I  used  to  think  of  you  on 
horseback,  your  chin  well  a-tilt,  looking  down  a  bit 
on  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  never  guessed — that  you 
had  such  red  blood  in  your  veins.” 

How  little  he  knew,  indeed,  Barbara  thought,  that 
it  was  perhaps  not  daring,  but  cowardice  that  had 
brought  her  to  him;  the  gambler’s  fear  to  withdraw 
from  a  chance  that  stands  between  him  and  poverty. 
She  looked  at  him  broodingly. 

“I  see  your  eyes  as  stars,”  Hare  said.  “Barbara, 
dear  little  love,  I’d  like  to  climb  to  the  stars  and 
make  some  of  them  into  a  wreath  for  your  hair.  I 
feel  as  if  I  could,  too.  These  days  with  you — this 
idyl— I  feel  that  I  could  accomplish  anything.  What 
do  you  want  me  to  do  for  you,  Barbara?” 

“Live  for  me,”  breathed  Barbara. 

When  she  was  alone,  she  thought  with  unwilling¬ 
ness  of  his  contempt  for  Farley’s  inability  to  leave 
his  family.  She  felt  that  for  herself  she  could  never 
get  a  deep  enough  draft  of  love,  but  Hare  was  not 
like  that.  She  wondered,  with  a  catch  of  her  heart, 
whether  he  really  was  capable  of  a  deep  love,  and 
then  she  pushed  away  the  thought.  She  must  believe 
that  he  was.  Failing  that,  she  must  believe  that  he 
would  think  he  was..  Barbara  could  not  face  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  Hare  might  not  want  to  marry  her. 


NE  night  she  noted  a 
certain  preoccupation  in 
Hare.  During  the  first  part 
of  the  evening  he  had  been  spontaneous  and  demon¬ 
strative  ;  they  were  keeping  an  anniversary  together, 
for  they  had  come  already  to  the  point  of  having 
such  precious  memories.  It  was  rather  chilly,  and 
Hare  commented  on  the  fact. 

“It  gets  cold  here  toward  the  end  of  vacations,” 
he  said. 

She  wondered  if  there  was  intention  in  the  re¬ 
mark,  and  she  had  a  quick  sense  that  she  would  lose 
in  his  regard  if  she  left  it  to  him  to  propose  their 
departing. 

“I’ve  been  meaning  to  tell  you  for  the  last  few 
days,”  she  said  quickly,  “that  I  ought  to  be  going 
back  to  Anita.” 

“But  you  didn’t  want  to  spoil  the  last  days  by  talk¬ 
ing  of  it?”  he  asked. 

“Haven’t  you  felt  that  way  too?” 

“Yes;  a  day’s  warning  would  be  enough,”  Hare 
said.  “It  doesn’t  take  long,  so  far  as  time  goes,  to 
leave  all  this  behind.  It’s  the  wanting  to  go  that  is 
impossible.  But  we  must.” 

“Yes,”  assented  Barbara.  His  tone  was  practical, 
but  she  thought  that  might  be  so  because  he  was 
about  to  make  their  plans. 

“Some  days  ago,”  he  said,  “I  had  a  letter  from 
mother  in  which  she  said  that  Mr.  Streeter  was  com¬ 
ing  West,  and  would  see  her  safe  to  Pasadena,  so 
that  I  need  not  go  back  for  her.  Of  course  that 
meant  that  I  could  not  go  back  with  you  on  the  same 
train,  as  I  had  planned,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
gave  us  a  little  longer  together  here.” 

“Yes,”  Barbara  said.  “When  will  your  mother 
reach  Pasadena?” 

He  gave  the  date,  and  she  calculated  quickly. 
“Then,”  she  said,  “if  you  were  to  go  in  two  days, 
you  would  arrive  a  day  and  a  half  before  your 
mother  did.  You  will  need  about  that  much  time  to 
prepare  your  house  for  her.” 

“Barbara,”  he  cried,  “how  can  you  expect  me  to 
leave  you  before  I  must?” 

Her  lips  curved  in  a  sad  smile.  So  easily  he  need 
never  leave  her. 

“I  was  simply  trying  to  be  sensible,”  she  said. 
“Well,  I’m  not  going  to  be  sensible  till  I  have  to,” 
he  replied. 

She  waited,  but  he  said  nothing  more,  and  she  rose. 
“I’m  cold;  I  must  go  back  to  my  tent,”  she  said. 
During  those  last  three  days,  they  climbed  the 
trails  alone,  visiting  the  places  that  were  most  dear 
to  them.  The  three  nights  seemed  to  Barbara  to  go 
by  on  wings;  she  almost  felt  as  if  she  were  trying  to 
hold  them  back  with  her  hands.  And  yet  she  longed 
for  the  last  night  to  come,  for  she  knew  that  then  he 
would  speak.  It  was  a  night  mellowed  by  a  dying 
moon.  For  a  time  they  said  nothing.  Barbara,  look¬ 
ing  at  Hare,  had  a  sudden  vision  of  what  he  must 
have  been  like  as  a  child.  ( Continued  on  page  2G) 
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One  Firm  One  Service 
One  Guarantee 

back  of  every  J-M  Automobile 
Accessory. 


The  Choice  of 
the  Largest  Car 
Manufacturers 


The  Centrifugal  Speedometer 
has  earned  an  unmistakable 
endorsement.  More  cars 

manufactured  in  1915  will  be  equipped  with  this  type  of  speed¬ 
ometer  than  with  any  other.  And  more  Jones  Centrifugal  Speed¬ 
ometers  will  be  used  than  all  the  other  centrifugal  makes  com¬ 
bined.  Thus,  in  the  most  compelling  way,  have  manufacturers 
set  the  seal  of  approval  on  the  Jones  Centrifugal 
Principle.  When  you  buy  a  new  car,  you  cer¬ 
tainly  want  a  speedometer  which  is  considered 
standard.  You  want  a  Jones 
Centrifugal  Speedometer. 

And  if  you 
have  to  —  in¬ 
sist  on  it. 


J-M 

Auto  Clock 

An  accurate  time¬ 
keeper  of  pleasing 
design  and  supe¬ 
rior  finish.  Made 
for  flush  and  dash 
board  mounting. 
Any  finish  $5.00 


J-M  (Mezger) 
Soot-Proof 
Spark  Plug 

Has  held  the 
preference  of  the 
hard-to-suit  car 
owner  14  years. 


J-M  Non-Burn 
Brake  Lining 

The  packaged 
brake  lining  that 
comes  cut  to  cor¬ 
rect  size.  Grips 
with  the  grip 
that  holds,  is 
long  lasting  and 
economical. 


Carter 

Carburetor 

The  guaranteed 
carburetor  that 
gives  more  power, 
more  flexibility 
and  more  econ¬ 
omy,  or  no  sale. 


The  Car  Signal  That  Gets  There 


The  Long  Horn  warns  and  warns  in 
time.  Its  note  c-a-r-r-i-e-s.  The  slow 
moving  pedestrian  is  spurred  into 
action  —  whoever  hears  must  heed. 
Every  Long  Horn  is  substantially  con¬ 
structed,  built  up  to  a  standard,  not 
down  to  a  price. 


We  guarantee  this  Model  J  Long  Horn 
to  give  permanent  satisfaction.  If,  at  any 
time  after  purchase,  any  part  provesdefec- 
tive,  we  will  do  more  than  make  repairs, 
we  guarantee  to  give  you  a  new  horn. 
What  other  horn  manufacturer  offers 
you  a  guarantee  as  full,  fair  and  uncon¬ 
ditional  as  this  ? 


OTHER  J-M 
Johns-Manville  Shock  Absorber 
J-M  Tirenew 

J-M  Narco  Tire  and  Top  Savers 


AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES 


J-M  Non-Blinding  Lens 
J-M  Automobile  Tape 
J-M  Dry  Batteries 
J-M  Packings 


J-M  Fire  Extinguisher 
“Noark”  Enclosed  Fuses 
G-P  Muffler  Cut-Out 


Write  for  Booklets 


H.WJOHNS-MANVILLE  CD. 

298  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
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The  Avenue  Mystery 

( Continued  from  page  10) 


“Now,”  continued  Smith,  “you,  Petrie, 
will  want  to  examine  him,  I  suppose?” 
He  pointed  to  the  body.  “And  in  the 
meantime  I  have  some  questions  to  put 
to  you,  my  man.” 

He  clapped  his  hand  upon  Burke’s 
shoulder. 

“My  God!”  Burke  broke  out,  “I  was 
ten  yards  from  him  when  it  happened!” 

“No  one  is  accusing  you,”  said  Smith, 
less  harshly;  “but  since  you  were  the 
only  witness,  it  is  by  your  aid  that  we 
hope  to  clear  the  matter  up.” 

Exerting  a  gigantic  effort  to  regain 
control  of  himself,  Burke  nodded,  watch¬ 
ing  my  friend  with  a  childlike  eager¬ 
ness.  During  the  ensuing  conversa¬ 
tion  I  examined  Slattin  for  marks 
of  violence;  and  of  what  I  found,  more 
anon. 

“In  the  first  place,”  said  Smith,  “you 
say  that  you  warned  him.  When  did 
you  warn  him,  and  of  what?” 

“I  warned  him,  sir,  that  it  would 
come  to  this — ” 

“That  what  would  come  to  this?” 

“His  dealings  with  the  Chinamen!” 

“He  had  dealings  with  the  China¬ 
men  !” 

“He  accidentally  met  a  Chinaman  at 
an  East  End  gambling  house  that  he 
had  known  in  Frisco — a  man  called  Sin¬ 
gapore  Charlie — ” 

“What!  Singapore  Charlie!” 

“Yes,  sir,  the  same  man  that  had  a 
dope  shop,  two  years  ago,  down  Rat- 
cliffe  way — ” 

“There  was  a  fire — ” 

“But  Singapore  Charlie  escaped,  sir.” 

“And  he  is  one  of  the  gang?” 

“He  is  one  of  what  we  used  to  call  in 
New  York  the  Seven  Group.” 

Smith  began  to  tug  at  the  lobe  of  his 
left  ear,  reflectively,  as  I  saw  out  of  the 
corner  of  my  eye. 

“The  Seven  Group!”  he  mused.  “That 
is  significant.  I  always  suspected  that 
Dr.  Fu-Manchu  and  the  notorious  Seven 
Group  were  one  and  the  same.  Go  on, 
Burke.” 

“Well,  sir,”  the  man  continued,  more 
calmly,  “the  lieutenant — ” 

“The  lieutenant!”  began  Smith;  then: 
“Oh!  of  course;  Slattin  used  to  be  a 
police  lieutenant!” 

“Well,  sir,  he — Mr.  Slattin — had  a 
sort  of  hold  on  this  Singapore  Charlie, 
and  two  years  ago,  when  he  first  met 
him,  he  thought  that  with  his  aid  he 
was  going  to  pull  off  the  biggest  thing 
of  his  life — ” 

“Forestall  me,  in  fact?” 

“Yes,  sir;  but  you  got  in  first  with  the 
big  raid — and  spoiled  it.” 

SMITH  nodded  grimly,  glancing  at  the 
Scotland  Yard  man,  who  returned  his 
nod  with  equal  grimness. 

“A  couple  of  months  ago,”  resumed 
Burke,  “he  met  Charlie  again  down 
East,  and  the  Chinaman  introduced 
him  to  a  girl— some  sort  of  an  Egyptian 
girl.” 

“Go  on!”  snapped  Smith.  “I  know 
her.” 

“He  saw  her  a  good  many  times— 
and  she  came  here  once  or  twice.  She 
made  out  that  she  and  Singapore  Charlie 
were  prepared  to  give  away  the  boss  of 
the  Yellow  gang — ” 

“For  a  price,  of  course?” 

“I  suppose  so,”  said  Burke.  “But  I 
don’t  know.  I  only  know  that  I  warned 
him.” 

“H’m!”  muttered  Smith.  “And  now, 
what  took  place  to-night?” 

“He  had  an  appointment  here  with 
the  girl,”  began  Burke. 

“I  know  all  that,”  interrupted  Smith. 
“I  merely  want  to  know  what  took  place 
after  the  telephone  call.” 

“Well,  he  told  me  to  wait  up,  and  I 
was  dozing  in  the  next  room  to  the  study 
— the  dining  room — when  the  phone  bell 
aroused  me.  I  heard  the  lieutenant — 
Mr.  Slattin1 — coming  out,  and  I  ran  out 
too,  but  only  in  time  to  see  him  taking 
his  hat  from  the  rack — ” 

“But  he  wears  no  hat!” 

“He  never  got  it  off  the  peg!  Just  as 
he  reached  up  to  take  it  he  gave  a  most 
frightful  scream,  and  turned  around 
like  lightning  as  though  some  one  had 
attacked  him  from  behind!” 

“There  was  no  one  else  in  the  hall?” 
“No  one  at  all.  I  was  standing  down 
there  outside  the  dining  room  just  by 
the  stairs,  but  he  didn’t  turn  in  my 
direction ;  he  turned  and  looked  right 
behind  him — where  there  was  no  one — 
nothing.  His  cries  were  frightful.” 
Burke’s  voice  broke  and  he  shuddered 
feverishly.  “Then  he  made  a  rush  for 
the  front  door.  It  seemed  as  though  he 
had  not  seen  me.  He  stood  there 
screaming;  but,  before  I  could  reach 
him,  fell—-” 


Nayland  Smith  fixed  a  piercing  gaz 
upon  Burke. 

“Is  that  all  you  know?”  he  demandei 
slowly. 

“As  God  is  my  judge,  sir,  that’s  all 
know,  and  all  I  saw.  There  was  no  liv 
ing  thing  near  him  when  he  met  hi: 
death.” 

“We  shall  see,”  muttered  Smith.  Hi 
turned  to  me:  “What  killed  him 
Petrie?”  he  asked,  shortly. 

“Apparently  a  minute  wound  on  thi 
left  wrist,”  I  replied;  and,  stooping,  1 
raised  the  already  cold  hand  in  mine. 

A  tiny,  inflamed  wound  showed  on  th< 
wrist;  and  a  certain  puffiness  was  be 
coming  observable  in  the  injured  hanc 
and  arm.  Smith  bent  down  and  drew  s 
quick,  sibilant  breath. 

“You  know  what  this  is,  Petrie?”  h* 
cried. 

“Certainly.  It  was  too  late  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  ligature  and  useless  to  inject 
ammonia.  Death  was  practically  in 
stantaneous.  His  heart — ” 

There  came  a  loud  knocking  and  ring¬ 
ing. 

“Carter!”  cried  Smith,  turning  to  the 
detective,  “open  that  door  to  no  one — 
no  one.  Explain  who  I  am—” 

“But  if  it  is  the  inspector — ” 

“I  said  open  the  door  to  no  one!” 
snapped  Smith.  “Burke,  stand  exactly 
where  you  are!  Carter,  you  can  speak 
through  the  letter  box.  Petrie,  don’t 
move  for  your  life!  It  may  be  here,  in 
the  hallway — ” 

OUR  search  of  the  house  of  Abel  Slat¬ 
tin  ceased  only  with  the  coming  of 
the  dawn,  and  yielded  nothing  but  dis¬ 
appointment.  Failure  followed  upon 
failure;  for,  in  the  gray  light  of  the 
morning,  our  own  quest  concluded,  In¬ 
spector  Weymouth  returned  to  report 
that  the  girl,  Karamaneh,  had  thrown 
him  off  the  scent. 

Again  he  stood  before  me,  the  big, 
burly  friend  of  old  and  dreadful  days; 
a  little  grayed  above  the  temples,  which 
I  set  down  for  a  record  of  former  hor¬ 
rors,  but  deliberate,  stoical,  thorough,  as 
ever.  His  blue  eyes  melted  in  the  old 
generous  way  as  he  saw  me,  and  he 
gripped  my  hand  in  greeting. 

“Once  again,”  he  said,  “your  dark¬ 
eyed  friend  has  been  too  clever  for  me, 
doctor.  But  the  track,  as  far  as  I  could 
follow,  leads  to  the  old  spot.  In  fact” — 
he  turned  to  Smith,  who,  grim-faced 
and  haggard,  looked  thoroughly  ill 
in  that  gray  light — “I  believe  Fu-Man- 
chu’s  lair  is  somewhere  near  the  former 
opium  den  of  Shen-Yan — Singapore 
Charlie!” 

Smith  nodded. 

“We  will  turn  our  attention  in  that 
direction,”  he  replied,  “at  a  very  early 
date.” 

Inspector  Weymouth  looked  down  at 
the  body  of  Abel  Slattin. 

“How  was  it  done?”  he  asked  softly 
“Clumsily  for  Fu-Manchu,”  I  replied. 
“A  snake  was  introduced  into  the  house 
by  some  means — ” 

“By  Karamaneh!”  rapped  Smith. 
“Very  possibly  by  Karamaneh,”  .. 
continued  firmly.  “The  thing  has  es¬ 
caped  us.” 

“My  own  idea,”  said  Smith,  “is  that 
it  was  concealed  about  his  clothing. 
When  he  fell  by  the  open  door  it  glided 
out  of  the  house.  We  must  have  the  gar¬ 
den  searched  thoroughly  by  daylight.” 

“He” — Weymouth  glanced  at  that 
which  lay  upon  the  floor — “must  be 
moved ;  but  otherwise  we  can  leave  the 
place  untouched,  clear  out  the  servants, 
and  lock  the  house  up!” 

“I  have  already  given,  orders  to  that 
effect,”  answered  Smith.  He  spoke 
wearily  and  with  a  note  of  conscious 
defeat  in  his  voice.  “Nothing  has  been 
disturbed — ”  He  swept  his  arm  around 
comprehensively.  “Papers  and  so  forth 
you  can  examine  at  leisure.” 

Presently  we  quitted  that  house  upon 
which  the  fateful  Chinaman  had  set  his 
seal,  as  the  suburb  was  awakening  to  a 
new  day.  The  clank  of  milk  cans  was 
my  final  impression  of  the  avenue  to 
which  a  dreadful  minister  of  death  had 
come  at  the  bidding  of  the  death  lord. 
We  left  Inspector  Weymouth  in  charge 
and  returned  to  my  rooms,  scarcely  ex¬ 
changing  a  word  upon  the  way. 

NAYLAND  SMITH,  ignoring  my  en¬ 
treaties,  composed  himself  for  slum¬ 
ber  in  the  white  cane  chair  in  my  study. 
About  noon  he  retired  to  the  bathroom, 
and,  returning,  made  a  pretense  to 
breakfast;  then  resumed  his  seat  in  the 
cane  armchair.  Carter  reported  in  the 
afternoon,  but  his  report  was  merely 
formal.  Returning  from  my  round  of 
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never  more  than  a  town 
away  from  Studebaker  Service 


It’s  simply  this:  that  Studebaker  MAKES 
SURE. 

— and  makes  sure  not  only  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  that  goes  on  in  the  gigantic  plant  at 
Detroit,  but  also  in  the  running  of  the  car  on 
the  roads  AFTER  it  is  in  your  hands. 

For  example,  you  may  never  need  a  front  axle 
forging  so  strong  that  it  can  he  TWISTED 
3  TIMES  without  even  showing  signs  of 
fracture.  But  if  the  emergency  ever  arises, 
it  is  there  in  the  car.  For  Studebaker  has 
MADE  SURE. 

And  so,  although  you  may  never  need 
Studebaker  Service  outside  the  town  or,  at 
most,  of  the  State  you  live  in — Studebaker 
makes  sure  that  it  is  there  if  you  want  it. 

For  it  is  Studebaker  s  ideal  not  only  to  manu¬ 
facture  a  car  as  GOOD  as  any  car  possibly 
CAN  be— but  also  to  insure  that  car’s  giving 
to  its  owner  EVERY-day  service  and  free¬ 
dom  from  expense  and  full  money  s  worth 


of  pleasure  for  every  dollar  ot  the  price. 
And  so  Studebaker  MAKES  SURE  of  Ser¬ 
vice — and  day  by  day  is  dotting  the  country 
with  new  Service  Stations  building  up  a 
National  Service  organization  of  Studebaker 
Branches  and  Studebaker  Dealers  and  Stude¬ 
baker  Service  Stations  so  COMPLETE 
that  wherever  you  drive  you  are  “never 
more  than  a  town  away  from  Studebaker 
Service.” 

And  the  reason  for  it  all  is  simply  “ — because 
it’s  a  Studebaker”— because  this  car  carries 
a  name  that  for  63  years  has  stood  for  the 
highest  achievements  in  vehicles  of  every 
nature— a  name  that  has  come  to  be  a 
PROMISE  to  the  buyer  of  honesty  of  manu¬ 
facture  AND  day-after-day  service. 

And  so  not  only  in  the  matter  of  giving  Ser¬ 
vice  to  Studebaker  owners,  but  in  every 
little  detail  of  manufacturing,  you  find  this 
Studebaker  policy  of  MAKING  SURE  the 
buyer  gets  FULL  money’s  worth 
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professional  visits  at  half  past  five,  I 
found  Nayland  Smith  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion;  and  so  the  day  waned  into  even¬ 
ing,  and  dusk  fell  uneventfully. 

In  the  corner  of  the  big  room  by  the 
empty  fireplace  Nayland  Smith  lay,  with 
his  long,  lean  frame  extended  in  the 
white  cane  chair.  A  tumbler,  from 
which  two  straws  protruded,  stood  by 
his  right  elbow,  and  a  perfect  continent 
of  tobacco  smoke  lay  between  us,  wafted 
toward  the  door  by  the  draft  from  an 
open  window.  He  had  littered  the 
hearth  with  matches  and  tobacco  ash, 
being  the  most  untidy  smoker  I  have 
ever  met;  and,  save  for  his  frequent 
rappings-out  of  his  pipe  bowl  and  per¬ 
petual  striking  of  matches,  he  had 
shown  no  sign  of  activity  for  the  past 
hour.  Collarless  and  wearing  an  old 
tweed  jacket,  he  had  spent  the  evening, 
as  he  had  spent  the  day,  in  the  cane 
chair,  only  quitting  it  for  some  ten  min¬ 
utes,  or  less,  to  toy  with  dinner. 

My  several  attempts  at  conversation 
had  elicited  nothing  but  growls;  there¬ 
fore,  as  dusk  descended,  having  dis¬ 
missed  my  few  patients,  I  busied  my¬ 
self  collating  my  notes  upon  the  re¬ 
newed  activity  of  the  Yellow  Doctor, 
and  was  thus  engaged  when  the  phone 
bell  disturbed  me.  It  was  Smith  who 
was  wanted,  however;  and  he  went  out 
eagerly,  leaving  me  to  my  task. 

At  the  end  of  a  lengthy  conversation 
he  returned  from  the  phone  and  began, 
restlessly,  to  pace  the  room.  I  made  a 
pretense  of  continuing  my  labors,  but 
covertly  I  was  watching  him.  He  was 
twitching  at  the  lobe  of  his  left  ear, 
and  his  face  was  a  study  in  perplexity. 
Abruptly  he  burst  out: 

“I  shall  throw  the  thing  up,  Petrie! 
Either  I  am  growing  too  old  to  cope 
with  such  an  adversary  as  Fu-Manchu, 
or  else  my  intellect  has  become  dull. 

I  cannot  seem  to  think  clearly  or  con¬ 
sistently.  For  the  doctor  this  crime, 
this  removal  of  Slattin,  is  clumsy — un¬ 
finished.  There  are  two  explanations: 
Either  he,  too,  is  losing  his  old  cunning 
or  he  has  been  interrupted!” 
“Interrupted!” 

“Take  the  facts,  Petrie.”  Smith 
clapped  his  hands  upon  my  table  and 
bent  down,  peering  into  my  eyes.  “Is  it 
characteristic  of  Fu-Manchu  to  kill  a 
man  by  the  direct  agency  of  a  snake 
and  to  implicate  one  of  his  own  damna¬ 
ble  servants  in  this  way?” 

“But  we  have  found  no  snake!” 
“Karamaneh  introduced  one  in  some 
way.  Do  you  doubt  it?” 

“Certainly  Karamaneh  visited  him  on 
the  evening  of  his  death,  but  you  must 
be  perfectly  well  aware  that  even  if 
she  had  been  arrested,  no  jury  could 
convict  her.”  Smith  resumed  his  rest¬ 
less  pacings  up  and  down. 

“You  are  very  useful  to  me,  Petrie,” 
he  rapped;  “as  a  counsel  for  the  de¬ 
fense,  you  constantly  rectify  my  errors 
of  prejudice.  Yet  I  am  convinced  that 
our  presence  at  Slattin’s  house  last 
night  prevented  Fu-Manchu  from  fin¬ 
ishing  off  this  little  matter  as  he  had 
designed  to  do.” 

“What  has  given  you  this  idea?” 
“Weymouth  is  responsible.  He  has 
rung  me  up  from  the  Yard.  The  con¬ 
stable  on  duty  at  the  house  where  the 
murder  was  committed  reports  that 
some  one,  less  than  an  hour  ago,  at¬ 
tempted  to  break  in.” 

“Break  in!” 

“Ah!  you  are  interested?  7  thought 
the  circumstance  illuminating,  also!” 
“Did  the  officer  see  this  person?” 

“No;  he  only  heard  him.  It  was  some 
one  who  endeavored  to  enter  by  the 
bathroom  window,  which,  I  am  told, 
may  be  reached  fairly  easily  by  an  agile 
climber.” 

“The  attempt  did  not  succeed?” 

“No;  the  constable  interrupted,  but 
failed  to  make  a  capture  or  even  to 
secure  a  glimpse  of  the  man.” 

We  were  both  silent  for  some  mo¬ 
ments;  then — 

“What  do  you  propose  to  do?”  I  asked. 
“We  must  not  let  Fu-Manchu’s  serv¬ 
ants  know,”  replied  Smith,  “but  to-night 
I  shall  conceal  myself  in  Slattin’s  house 
and  remain  there  for  a  week  or  a  day — 
it  matters  not  how  long — until  that  at¬ 
tempt  is  repeated.  Quite  obviously, 
Petrie,  we  have  overlooked  something 
which  implicates  the  murderer  with  the 
murder!  In  short,  either  by  accident, 
by  reason  of  our  superior  vigilance, 
or  by  the  clumsiness  of  his  plans,  Fu- 
Manchu,  for  once  in  an  otherwise  blame¬ 
less  career,  has  left  a  chic! 

IN  utter  darkness  we  groped  our  way 
through  into  the  hall  of  Slattin’s 
house,  having  entered,  stealthily,  from 
the  rear;  for  Smith  had  selected  the 
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study  as  a  suitable  base  of  operations 
We  reached  it  without  mishap,  anc 
presently  I  found  myself  seated  in  tht 
very  chair  which  Karamaneh  had  occu 
pied;  my  companion  took  up  a  post  just 
within  the  widely  opened  door. 

So  we  commenced  our  ghostly  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  house  of  the  murdered  man 
—a  house  from  which  but  a  few  hours; 
since  his  body  had  been  removed.  This 
was  such  a  vigil  as  I  had  endured  once 
before,  when,  with  Nayland  Smith  and 
another,  I  had  waited  for  the  coming 
of  one  of  Fu-Manchu’s  death  agents. 

OF  all  the  sounds  which  one  by  one 
now  began  to  detach  themselves  from 
the  silence,  there  was  a  particular 
sound,  homely  enough  at  another  time, 
which  spoke  to  me  more  dreadfully  than 
the  rest.  It  was  the  ticking  of  the 
clock  upon  the  mantelpiece;  and  I 
thought  how  this  sound  must  have  been 
familiar  to  Abel  Slattin,  how  it  must 
have  formed  part  and  parcel  of  his  life, 
as  it  were,  and  how  it  went  on  now — 
tick-tick-tick-tick — while  he,  for  whom 
it  had  ticked,  lay  unheeding — would 
never  heed  it  more. 

As  I  grew  more  accustomed  to  the 
gloom,  I  found  myself  staring  at  the 
office  chair;  once  I  found  myself  ex¬ 
pecting  Abel  Slattin  to  enter  the  room 
and  occupy  it.  There  was  a  little  china 
Buddha  upon  a  bureau  in  one  corner, 
with  a  gilded  cap  upon  its  head,  and  as 
some  reflection  of  the  moonlight  sought 
out  this  little  cap,  my  thoughts  gro¬ 
tesquely  turned  upon  the  murdered 
man’s  gold  tooth. 

Vague  creakings  from  within  the 
house,  sounds  as  though  of  stealthy 
footsteps  upon  the  stair,  set  my  nerves 
tingling;  but  Nayland  Smith  gave  no 
sign,  and  I  knew  that  my  imagination 
was  magnifying  these  ordinary  night 
sounds  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
actual  significance.  Leaves  rustled 
faintly  outside  the  window  at  my 
back:  I  construed  their  sibilant  whis¬ 
pers  into  the  dreaded  name — Fu- 
Manchu — Fu-Manchu — Fu-Manchu ! 

So  wore  on  the  night;  and,  when  the 
ticking  clock  hollowly  boomed  the  hour 
of  one,  I  almost  leaped  out  of  my  chair, 
so  highly  strung  were  my  nerves,  and  so 
appallingly  did  the  sudden  clangor  beat 
upon  them.  Smith,  like  a  man  of  stone, 
showed  no  sign.  He  was  capable  of 
so  subduing  his  constitutionally  high- 
strung  temperament  at  times  that  tem¬ 
porarily  he  became  immune  from  hu¬ 
man  dreads.  On  such  occasions  he  would 
be  icily  cool  amid  universal  panic;  but, 
his  object  accomplished,  I  have  seen  him 
in  such  a  state  of  collapse  that  utter 
nervous  exhaustion  is  the  only  term  by 
which  I  can  describe  it. 

Tick-tick-tick-tick  went  the  clock,  and 
with  my  heart  still  thumping  noisily  in 
my  breast,  I  began  to  count  the  tick¬ 
ings:  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  and  so 
on  into  hundreds,  and  from  hundreds 
into  thousands. 

Then,  out  from  the  confusion  of  minor 
noises,  a  new,  arresting  sound  detached 
itself.  I  ceased  my  counting;  no  longer 
I  noted  the  tick-tick  of  the  clock,  nor 
the  vague  creakings,  rustlings,  and 
whispers.  I  saw  the  shadow  of  Smith’s 
hand  raised  in  warning — in  needless 
warning;  for  I  was  almost  holding  my 
breath  in  an  effort  of  acute  listening. 

From  high  up  in  the  house  this  new 
sound  came — from  above  the  topmost 
rooms,  it  seemed,  up  under  the  roof; 
a  regular  squeaking,  oddly  familiar,  yet 
elusive.  Upon  it  followed  a  very  soft 
and  muffled  thud;  then  a  metallic  sound 
as  of  a  rusty  hinge  in  motion;  then  a 
new  silence,  pregnant  with  a  thousand 
possibilities  more  eerie  than  any  clamor. 

My  mind  was  rapidly  at  work.  Light¬ 
ing  the  topmost  landing  of  the  house 
was  a  sort  of  glazed  trap,  evidently  set 
in  the  floor  of  a  loftlike  place  extending 
over  the  entire  building.  Somewhere 
in  the  red-tiled  roof  above  there  pre¬ 
sumably  existed  a  corresponding  sky¬ 
light  or  lantern. 

So  I  argued;  and,  ere  I  had  come  to 
any  proper  decision,  another  sound, 
more  intimate,  came  to  interrupt  me. 

This  time  I  could  be  in  no  doubt; 
some  one  was  lifting  the  trap  above 
the  stairhead — slowly,  cautiously,  and 
all  but  silently.  Yet  to  my  ears,  at¬ 
tuned  to  trifling  disturbances,  the  trap 
creaked  and  groaned  noisily. 

Nayland  Smith  waved  to  me  to  take  a 
stand  on  the  other  side  of  the  opened 
door — behind  it,  in  fact,  where  I  should 
be  concealed  from  the  view  of  anyone 
descending  the  stair. 

I  stood  up  and  crossed  the  floor  to 
my  new  post. 

A  dull  thud  told  of  the  trap  fully 
raised  and  resting  upon  some  support- 
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ing  joist.  A  faint  rustling  (of  dis¬ 
carded  garments,  I  told  myself)  spoke 
to  my  newly  awakened,  acute  percep¬ 
tions,  of  the  visitor  preparing  to  lower 
himself  to  the  landing.  Followed  a 
groan  of  woodwork  submitted  to  sudden 
strain — and  the  unmistakable  pad  of 
bare  feet  upon  the  linoleum  of  the  top 
corridor. 

I  knew  now  that  one  of  Dr.  Fu- 
Manchu’s  uncanny  servants  had  gained 
the  roof  of  the  house  by  some  means, 
had  broken  through  the  skylight  and 
had  descended  to  the  landing  by  means 
of  the  trap. 

In  such  a  tense  state  as  I  cannot 
describe,  nor,  at  this  hour  mentally  re¬ 
construct,  I  waited  for  the  creaking  of 
the  stairs  which  should  tell  of  the  crea¬ 
ture’s  descent. 

I  was  disappointed.  Removed  scarce 
a  yard  from  me  as  he  was,  I  could  hear 
Nayland  Smith’s  soft,  staccato  breath¬ 
ing;  but  my  eyes  were  all  for  the  dark¬ 
ened  hallway,  for  the  smudgy  outline 
of  the  stair  rail  with  the  faint  pattern¬ 
ing  in  the  background  which  alone  indi¬ 
cated  the  wall. 

It  was  amid  an  utter  silence,  un¬ 
heralded  by  even  so  slight  a  sound  as 
those  which  I  had  acquired  the  power 
of  detecting — that  I  saw  the  continuity 
of  the  smudgy  line  of  stair  rail  to  be 
interrupted. 

A  dark  patch  showed  upon  it,  just 
within  my  line  of  sight,  invisible  to 
Smith  on  the  other  side  of  the  doorway, 
and  some  ten  or  twelve  stairs  up. 

No  sound  reached  me,  but  the  dark 
patch  vanished — and  reappeared  three 
feet  lower  down. 

Still  I  knew  that  this  phantom  ap¬ 
proach  must  be  unknown  to  my  compan¬ 
ion — and  I  knew  that  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  advise  him  of  it  unseen  by 
the  dreaded  visitor. 

A  third  time  the  dark  patch — the 
hand  of  one  who,  ghostly,  silent,  was 
creeping  down  into  the  hallway — van¬ 
ished  and  reappeared  on  a  level  with 
my  eyes.  Then  a  vague  shape  became 
visible;  no  more  than  a  blur  upon  the 
dim  design  of  the  wall  paper — and 
Nayland  Smith  got  his  first  sight  of 
the  stranger. 

THE  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  boomed 
out  the  half  hour.  At  that,  such  was 
my  state  (I  blush  to  relate  it)  I  uttered 
a  faint  cry! 

It  ended  all  secrecy — that  hysterical 
weakness  of  mine.  It  might  have  frus¬ 
trated  our  hopes;  that  it  did  not  do  so 
was  in  no  measure  due  to  me.  But  in 
a  sort  of  passionate  whirl  the  ensuing 
events  moved  swiftly. 

Smith  hesitated  not  one  instant. 
With  a  pantherlike  leap  he  hurled  him¬ 
self  into  the  hall. 

“The  lights,  Petrie!”  he  cried — -“the 
lights!  The  switch  is  near  the  street 
door!” 

I  clenched  my  fists  in  a  swift  effort 
to  regain  control  of  my  treacherous 
nerves,  and,  bounding  past  Smith  and 
past  the  foot  of  the  stair,  I  reached  out  | 
my  hand  to  the  switch,  the  situation  of 
which,  fortunately,  I  knew.  Around 
I  came  in  response  to  a  shrill  cry 
from  behind  me — an  inhuman  cry,  less 
a  cry  than  the  shriek  of  some  enraged 
animal. 

With  his  left  foot  upon  the  first  stair, 
Nayland  Smith  stood,  his  lean  body  bent 
perilously  backward,  his  arms  rigidly 
thrust  out  and  his  sinewy  fingers  grip¬ 
ping  the  throat  of  an  almost  naked  man 
— -a  man  whose  brown  body  glistened 
unctuously,  whose  shaven  head  was 
apish  low,  whose  bloodshot  eyes  were 
the  eyes  of  a  mad  dog!  His  teeth,  upper 
and  lower,  were  bared;  they  glistened, 
they  gnashed,  and  a  froth  was  on  his 
lips.  In  both  his  hands  he  clutched  a 
heavy  stick,  and  once — twice,  he  brought 
it  down  upon  Nayland  Smith’s  head! 

I  leaped  forward  to  my  friend’s  aid; 
but  as  though  the  blows  had  been  those 
of  a  feather,  he  stood  like  some  figure 
of  archaic  statuary,  nor  for  an  instant 
relaxed  the  death  grip  which  he  had 
upon  his  adversary’s  throat. 

Thrusting  my  way  up  the  stairs,  I 
wrenched  the  stick  from  the  hand  of 
the  dacoit — for  in  this  glistening  brown 
man  I  recognized  one  of  that  deadly 
brotherhood  who  hailed  Dr.  Fu-Manchu 
their  lord  and  master. 

TCANNOT  dwell  upon  the  end  of  that 
-Lencounter;  I  cannot  hope  to  make  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  my  readers  an  account  of 
how  Nayland  Smith,  glassy-eyed,  and 
with  consciousness  ebbing  from  him  in¬ 
stant  by  instant,  stood  there  laocoon- 
like,  his  arms  rigid  as  iron  bars  even 
after  Fu-Manchu’s  servant  hung  limply 
in  that  frightful  grip. 

In  his  last  moment  of  consciousness, 
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Electrical  Apparatus  Built  by 

Westinghouse  Electric 

SO  many  questions  come  up  every  day  about  Electricity  and 
how  it  can  be  applied  to  this  or  that  business  or  to  the 
home,  that  we  have  prepared  this  series  of  Books,  which 

we  are  glad  to  put  at  your  service. 

Each  book  is  complete  in  itself,  treating  of  the  application 
of  electricity  to  some  one  field  its  resources  for  efficiency,  ease, 
convenience,  economy,  safety,  breadth  in  industry  or  in  per¬ 
sonal  life.  Prepared  by  Westinghouse  Electric  -an  engineer¬ 
ing,  manufacturing  and  commercial  organization  famous  all 

over  the  world. 

We  make  no  charge  for  the  books.  Some  of  them  will 

interest  you — others  may  not. 

Read  the  list  carefully.  Write  on  a  post  card  your  name, 

address  and  the  catalog  numbers  of  the  hooks  that  interest  you. 

Address  the  post  card  to  Dept.  FN. 
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Electric  Cooking  Devices:  Including 
Toaster-Stoves,  Percolaters,  Chafing 
Dishes,  Samovars,  Frying  Pans,  Milk 
Warmers,  etc. 

Electric  Curling 

Irons:  Hot  when  ~ 

wanted.  No 

soot  No  fumes.  No.  *205. 

Instrument  Sterilizers:  For  physi¬ 
cians  and  dentists.  Electrically 
heated.  No.  4218. 

Switchboards:  Standard  forms  and 
built  to  order  for  all  special  purposes. 
No.  1504. 

Small  Motors:  Great  time,  labor  and 
money  savers  in  the  home,  office, 
store  and  shop. 

Booklet  No.  4230. 

Electric  Vehicle 
Motors :  Interest¬ 
ing  and  useful  data 
for  prospective 
owners  of  electric  pleasure  and  com¬ 
mercial  vehicles.  Booklet  No.  3223. 

Polishing  and  Grinding  Motors: 

For  jewelers,  opticians,  dentists, 
hotels,  machine 
shops,  garages  and 
homes.  Booklet 
No.  4220. 

Dental  Lathe: 

Moderate  priced,  - - — 

of  the  highest  reliability.  No.  4257. 

General  Utility  Motor;  Unique. 
On  '  motor  to  run  sewing  machine, 
polish  silverware,  sharpen  knives, 
and  has  a  dozen  other  uses.  Book¬ 
let  No.  4219. 

Sewing  Machine 
Motor :  Makes  play 
of  sewing.  Runs  __ 
any  family  machine.  ^ 

Booklet  No.  4152. 
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Motor-Driven  Eraser:  For  draught¬ 
ing  rooms.  Saves  time  and  tracing 
cloth.  No.  4140. 

Ventilating  Outfits:  Pure  air  for 
offices,  stores,  theatres,  restaurants, 
public;  buildings.  Full  line  described 
in  No.  4256. 

Electric  Irons:  For  all  household 
and  many  other  pur¬ 
poses.  No.  4281. 

Electric  Meters  and 
How  to  Read  Them: 

Explaining  just  what 
the  meter  measures. 

No.  4032. 

Portable  Meters:  For  every  kind  of 
electrical  measurement.  No.  1104. 

Precision  Meters:  For  making  elec¬ 
trical  measurements  of  greatest  ac¬ 
curacy.  No.  4087. 

Battery  Charging  Rectifiers:  For 
charging  nutomobile  storage  bat¬ 
teries.  Type  for  Electric  Vehicle 
Batteries.  No.  4201.  Vibrating  type 
for  ignition  batteries.  No.  423«. 
For  telephone  batteries.  No.  4204. 

Electric  Breakfast  Sets:  Cook 
breakfast  at  the  table 
in  15  minutes.  No.  4266. 

Automobile  Equip¬ 
ment:  Electric  Starting, 

Lighting,  and  Ignition 
apparatus,  meters,  vul- 
canizers  and  battery 
charging  outfits.  No.  4223. 

Graphic  Meters:  For  analvzing  and 
checking  factory  operations.  No. 
4160. 

Tailors’  Electro  Irons:  For  every 
shop  use.  No.  4190. 

Moving  Picture  Rectifiers:  Making 
alternating  current  available  for 
direct  current  arc  lamps.  No.  42  •  7. 


Electric  Meters:  Accurate  instru¬ 
ments  to  measure  current  for  every 
purpose.  No.  4211. 

Ozonizers:  Refresh  the  air,  remove 
odors  from  bedroom,  nursery,  kitch¬ 
en,  smoking  room,  theatre,  office, 
store  and  factory.  No.  4242. 

Electric  Fans:  Over  24 
different  styles  and  sizes 
for  all  purposes.  No. 

4268. 

Arc  Lamps:  Newest  im¬ 
provement,  long  burn¬ 
ing  flame  carbon.  No. 

4258. 

Automobile  Fittings:  Switches, 
Sockets,  Fuse  boxes,  wire,  etc.,  for 
equipping  automobiles  with  elec¬ 
tric  lights.  No.  4263. 

Small  Lighting  Generators:  One- 
kilowatt  steam  -  driven  generator. 
Will  provide  current  for  forty  25- 
watt  incandescent  lamps.  No.  3695. 

Electric  Radiators:  Luminous  and 
radiator  types.  No.  4197. 

Heating  Pads:  The 
modern  successors  of 
the  hot  water  bo.  tie. 

No.  4197. 


Electric  Linotype  Pots 
Save  time  and  money  ^ 
in  the  printing  plant.  No  1531. 

Candy  Factories:  Electrically  heated 
chocolate  warmers.  No.  2476. 
Carpenter  Shop:  Electrically  heated 
glue  cookers.  No  steam  or  gas 
piping.  Can  be  easily  moved  about. 
No.  4293. 

Westinghouse  Mazda 
Lamps:  Twice  the  light 
of  old  style  carbon  lamps 
for  less  than  half  the  cost 
of  current.  Light  closely 
resembles  sunlight.  All 
sizes  from  2J*>  to  lt.00  watts 


for  every  kind  of  service.  For  liter¬ 
ature  address  Westinghouse  Lamp 
Co.,  1261  Broadway,  New  York. 

Motor  Drive  for  Various  Industries 

Publications  showing  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  economies  of  motor  drive 
in  many  industries, data  on  the  prop¬ 
er  motors  and  sizes  to  use  on  the 
various  machines,  and  other  useful 
information,  are  now  ready.  In  writ¬ 
ing  for  these,  please  use  your  busi¬ 
ness  letterhead. 

General— IIow  Electric  Power  Helps 
Manufacturers. 

Motor-Driven  Wood  Working  Ma¬ 
chinery. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Motors  in 
Machine  Tool  Service. 
Electrically  Operated  Clay  Working 
Plants. 

Irrigation  by  Means  of  Electrically 
Driven  Pumps. 

Motor-Driven  Pumps. 

Motor-Driven  Dairy,  Creamery  and 
Ice  Cream  Machinery. 
Motor-Driven  Ref  rigei  ating  and  Ice 
Making  Machinery. 
Motor-Driven  Printing  and  Cut- 
Making  Machinery. 
Motor-Driven  Baking  and  Confec¬ 
tioners’  Machinery. 

Motor  Driven  Laundry  Machinery. 
Motor  Drive  in  Paper  Mijls. 
Motor-Driven  Shovels. 

Motor-Driven  Equi  pment  f  orGa  rages. 
Motor  Drive  in  Cotton  Spinning 
Rooms. 

Motor  Drive  for  Worsted  and  Woolen 
Looms. 

Motor  Drive  in  Knitting  Mills. 

Motor  Drive  in  the  Silk  Industry. 
Electrically  Driven  Pickers. 

The  Illumination  of  Textile  Mills. 
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Sciences  Labor 
in  the  Cause 
of  Better  Light 
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Experimenting  side  by  side  with 

the  chemist  who  searches  the  rare 
metals  for  a  new  filament — with  the 
spectroscopist  who  puts  the  “rainbow  un¬ 
der  the  microscope’’  to  test  a  new  light’s 
quality — the  physicist,  the  metallurgist, 
the  engineer  and  workers  in  many  fields  of 
science  labor  unceasingly  in  our  Research 
Laboratories  at  Schenectady  where 
MAZDA  Service  centers. 

For  to  better  the  light  that  you  enjoy  — 
to  make  it  brighter  and  even  more  inex¬ 
pensive,  is  the  chief  mission  of  MAZDA 
Service. 

And  so  this  chosen  corps  of  experts 
studies  and  tests  and  experiments,  day  after 
day- — searching  incessantly  to  find  and  to 
supply  to  the  various  makers  of  MAZDA 
Lamps  the  newest  ideas  in  lighting,  and 
to  direct  them  to  the  best  materials  and  the 
most  efficient  methods  of  construction  —  so 
that  every  MAZDA  Lamp,  buy  it  where 
you  will  or  when  you  will,  may  always 
represent  the  best  lamp  that  science  has 
developed  up  to  that  time. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

MAZDA 

Not  the  name  of  a  thing 
but  the  mark  of  a  Service” 


The  Finest  Resort  Hotel  in  the  World 

An  old-fashioned  inn  with  walls  five  feet  thick— built  of  the  boulders  of  Sunset 
Mountain.  Rest,  comfort  and  wholesomeness.  Milk  and  cream  from  the  famous 
Biltmore  Dairies.  Water  from  the  slopes  of  the  highest  mountain  East  of  the 
Rockies.  Finest  golf  links  in  the  South  adjoining  front  lawn  of  hotel. 

Write  for  rates  and  Booklet  “ J 

Grove  Park  Inn,  Sunset  Mountain,  Asheville,  N.  C. 


to  your  congressman  about  it. 


g  An  Open  Letter  to  the  Nation 

by 

James  Howard  Kehler 

=§  is  a  simple,  practical  plan— not  for  the  immediate 
=  abolishment  of  war  but  for  the  certain  advancement 
EEE  of  peace. 

=  The  United  States  should  be  the  first  to  adopt  a  plan 
=  which  carries  with  it  leadership  in  the  cause  of  peace. 
=  THE  NEW  YORK  GLOBE  says: — A  sensible  suggestion 
=  — Mr.  Kehler’s  motion  is  hereby  seconded. 

=  THE  CHICAGO  EVENING  POST  says: — Could  we  pro- 
EEE  claim  to  other  nations  more  easily  or  more  clearly  our 
national  aspirations  to  lead  the  world  in  peace  than  by 
1=  adopting  this  simple  but  vitally  significant  change  ? 

in  boards,  50  cents,  net 
at  all  bookshops,  or  by  mail,  postage  3  cents 
===  Published  by 

Mitchell  Ksnnerley* 

New  York 
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that  assures  you  a  good  income  and  position  for  life 
For  twenty  years  we  have  successfully  taught 
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Photo- Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work 

Our  graduates  earn  large  salaries  We  assist 
them  to  secure  these  positions.  Learn  how  you  can 
become  successful.  Terms  easy — living  inexpensive. 
Write  for  catalogue — NOW  ! 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
949  Wabash  Avenue,  Effingham,  Illinois 


Own  Your  Business — Make  Two  Profits 

lie  our  agent— receiving  agent’s  commission  ami  also  earning  substantial  income  with 
1  en  Pinnet,  new  and  fascinating  automatic  bowling  alley.  More  fun  than  old-fashioned 
bowling.  Everybody  wants  to  play.  Valuable  premiums  to  in¬ 
crease  the  interest  of  bowlers.  Alleys  38  to  50  feet  long.  Can  be 
set  up  in  a  half-day.  No  pin-boys.  Only  attendant  needed  is  mail 
to  take  in  money.  Write  today  for  agent’s  proposition  and  letters 
showing  what  others  have  earned  on  small  investment. 

THE  TEN-PINNET  COMPANY,  4  Van  Buren  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


with  the  blood  from  his  wounded  head 
trickling  down  into  his  eyes,  he  pointed 
to  the  stick  which  I  had  torn  from  the 
grip  of  the  dacoit,  and  which  I  still 
held  in  my  hand. 

“Not  Aaron’s  rod,  Petrie!”  he  gasped 
hoarsely — “the  rod  of  Moses!  Slattin’s 
stick!” 

Even  in  upon  my  anxiety  for  my 
friend,  amazement  intruded. 

“But,”  I  began — and  turned  to  the 
rack  in  which  Slattin’s  favorite  cane 
at  that  moment  reposed — had  reposed  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Yes! — there  stood  Slattin’s  cane;  we 
had  not  moved  it;  we  had  disturbed 
nothing  in  that  stricken  house;  there  it 
stood,  in  company  with  an  umbrella  and 
a  malacca. 

I  glanced  at  the  cane  in  my  hand. 
Surely  there  could  not  be  two  such  in 
the  world! 

Smith  collapsed  on  the  floor  at  my 
feet.  “Examine  the  one  in  the  rack, 
Petrie,”  he  whispered,  almost  inaudibly, 
“but  do  not  touch  it.  It  may  not  be  yet — ” 

I  propped  him  up  against  the  foot  of 


the  stairs,  and  as  the  constable  began 
knocking  violently  at  the  street  door,  I 
crossed  to  the  rack  and  lifted  out  the 
replica  of  the  cane  which  I  held  in  mv 
hand. 

A  faint  cry  from  Smith — and  as  if  it 
had  been  a  leprous  thing,  I  dropped  the 
cane  instantly. 

“Merciful  God!”  I  groaned. 

Although,  in  every  other  particular,  it 
corresponded  with  that  which  I  held — 
■which  I  had  taken  from  the  dacoit — 
which  he  had  come  to  substitute  for  the 
cane  now  lying  upon  the  floor — in  one 
dreadful  particular  it  differed. 

Up  to  the  snake’s  head  it  was  an  ac¬ 
curate  copy;  but  the  head  lived! 

Either  from  pain,  fear,  or  starvation, 
the  thing  confined  in  the  hollow  tube  of 
this  awful  duplicate  was  become  tor¬ 
pid.  Otherwise  no  power  on  earth 
could  have  saved  me  from  the  fate  of 
Abel  Slattin;  for  the  creature  was  an 
Australian  death  adder. 


The  next  story  of  Fu-Manchu  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  an  early  issue  of  Collier’s. 


Barbara's  Marriages 

(  Continued  from  page  2 1 ) 


She  saw  his  chubby  little  boy’s  figure, 
the  vivid  face,  the  alert  hazel  eyes.  She 
had  a  keener  sense  than  ever  that 
motherhood  would  mean  so  much  more 
to  her  than  she  could  have  dreamed  pos¬ 
sible  before  these  weeks  with  Hare 
in  the  mountains.  Mother  love,  she 
thought,  must  rear  itself  to  its  own 
lofty  heights  precisely  because  it  is  built 
on  wife  love,  and  she  divined  now  as 
never  before  what  wife  love  is. 

Hare  made  as  if  to  draw  her  to  him, 
but  she  moved  away. 

“I  wonder,”  she  said  in  a  strained 
voice,  “whether  we  hadn’t  better  be  like 
this,  a  respectable  distance  apart,  and 
call  each  other  ‘Miss  Barbara’  and  ‘Dr. 
Hare.’  For,  if  we  don’t,  we’ll  keep  feel¬ 
ing  that  it’s  the  last  night.” 

“That  will  make  it  the  more  poignant, 
but  it  will  make  it  sweeter,  too,”  he  said. 

Barbara  did  not  know  whether  she 
liked  him  thus  to  savor  his  emotions. 
Her  strained  nerves,  she  decided,  were 
mrking  her  ov-rcritical. 

“Oh,  let  us  be  sensible  first,”  she 
said;  “and,  after  all,  I  suppose  there 
will  be  a  day  or  two  when  I’m  in  for 
scruples.”  When  she  had  gone  West, 
Barbara  had  bought  a  tourist  ticket 
which  allowed  of  her  stopping  at  vari¬ 
ous  cities  in  California,  and  returning 
to  Anita  by  way  of  Canada. 

“Oh,  but  it  won’t  be  like  this,”  he  said. 

“Why  not,  if  we’re  together?” 

“Because  no  days  can  ever  be  like  this 
— no  matter  what  happens  to  us  in  the 
future.” 

So,  Barbara  thought,  the  great  love 
had  not  come  to  him.  She  was  silent, 
determined  that  he  should  speak. 

“Barbara,  it’s  been  wonderful,”  he 
said,  “but  it  hasn’t  brought  either  of 
us  what  we  hoped  for  yet,  has  it?” 

“So  you’ve  been  analyzing,”  she  said ; 
“tell  me  then  Leonard,  what  this  sum¬ 
mer  has  done  for  you?” 

“This  summer  —  ah,  Barbara,  the 
idyl !  It  has  made  me  care  more  for  you 
than  ever;  want  less  to  let  you  go.  It 
has  made  me  absolutely  certain  that  if 
the  great  love  does  not  come  to  me  for 
you,  it  will  never  come  to  me  for  any 
woman.”  She  waited  silently. 

“I  am  more  nearly  sure  than  I  have 
ever  been,”  he  said;  “I’ve  got  the  sweet 
habit  of  you.  But  I  want  a  last  test — 
the  test  of  absence.  Perhaps  you  want 
nothing  more  of  me,  but  I  am  going  to 
assume  that  you  are  as  anxious  as  I  am 
really  to  love.  Will  you  let  me  see  what 
life  in  Pasadena  is  without  you?  And 
then  will  you  let  me  come  to  you  at 
Christmas? 

Still  Barbara  made  no  answer. 

“Oh,  my  dear  little  love,”  Hare  said 
with  emotion,  “I  feel  like  a  cad  talking 
to  you  this  way !  I  ought  to  be  kneeling 
at  your  feet.  I’m  not  nearly  good  enough 
for  you.  But  I  have  to  be  honest.” 

This  appeal  never  failed  to  move  Bar¬ 
bara.  Yet  she  was  humiliated.  She  felt 
that  he  must  know  that  she  loved  him. 
She  had  been  hoping  against  hope  that 
he  loved  her,  that  he  was  waiting  for 
the  last  night  to  tell  her  so. 

“It’s  been  five  weeks;  I  don’t  see  what 
more  I  can  do  for  you,  Leonard,”  she 
said. 

“Oh,  Barbara,  don’t  withdraw  from 
me.  Don’t  let  it  be  finished  now.  Give 
me  some  hope  for  our  future,”  he 
pleaded.  “I  am  trusting  the  future;  will 
not  you?”  It  was  easy  for  him  to  trust 
the  future,  she  thought,  for  he  had  lit¬ 
tle  to  fear,  whether  his  idyl  were  lost,  or 
whether  it  went  on,  and  built  itself 


about  her  for  all  time.  Yet,  after  all, 
when  he  pleaded  for  himself,  he  pleaded 
for  her,  too. 

“Dear  little  one,  dear  little  love,” 
Hare  whispered.  “Come  to  me.  Every 
day  has  been  a  gain  to  us  both.  Help 
me!  Give  me  your  hands,  your  lips! 
Give  me  faith  to  believe  that  all  our 
hours  will  be  like  this  hour  when  in  the 
whole  world  there  is  only  you!” 

With  a  long  sigh  Barbara  came  to  him, 
and  laid  her  head  on  his  breast,  not  joy¬ 
fully,  as  heretofore,  but  wistfully. 

Hare  had  a  theoretical  respect  for 
womanly  scruples,  and  in  this  queer, 
cruel  game  of  his,  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  his  habitual  self-admiration  by 
some  special  punctilio;  he  had  never  to 
himself  admitted  an  intention  to  draw 
their  relation  clearer  than  he  had  out¬ 
lined,  nevertheless  he  recognized  now, 
not  without  a  touch  of  masculine  humor, 
that  he  at  last  relinquished  an  unavowed 
hope.  There  was  something  invincible 
about  Barbara’s  girlish  good  faith  in 
her  simple  defenses. 

The  coach  stopped  to  allow  of  a 
last  look  at  Hilton’s  Camp.  Barbara 
gazed  on  the  gray  mountains,  chill  un¬ 
der  the  sunlight,  at  the  far-away  twin 
peaks  roofed  with  snow,  at  the  nearer 
hollows  black  with  deep-rooted  trees, 
and  she  had  a  poignant  premonition 
that  she  would  never  see  them  again. 
Hare,  sitting  beside  her,  moved  too,  at 
the  parting,  read  her  thoughts,  and 
whispered. 

“If  not  these  mountains,  then  others.” 

They  talked  little  during  the  long 
coach  ride.  At  the  end  of  it  they  stood 
on  the  dock,  waiting  for  the  steamer, 
looking  down  on  the  fish  shining  red  and 
gold  under  the  blue  waters.  The  steamer 
made  the  end  of  the  lake,  touching  at 
various  little  ports,  slowly  carrying 
them  back  to  civilization.  Here  were 
the  newest  clothes  and  the  latest  books; 
the  granite  mountains  had  given  way  to 
conventional  green-clothed  hills  above 
the  boat-ridden  waters.  She  looked  with 
sudden  panic  at  Hare;  surely  he  was 
the  same.  He  smiled  at  her  tenderly. 

“I’ve  seen  one  or  two  middle-aged 
married  couples  come  on  the  boat,  still 
mighty  fond  of  each  other,”  he  said. 
“I  like  it,  don’t  you,  dear?” 

BARBARA  took  that  to  mean  that  he 
hoped  his  life  and  hers  would  some 
day  show  such  dear  unity.  She  was 
always  looking  for  an  emotional  reading 
in  his  words,  always  happy  when  she 
found  it  unmistakably.  The  steamer  did 
not  dock  till  mid  afternoon.  They  had  an 
early  dinner  and  then  they  sat  by  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  dark  and  dim  now, 
until  it  was  time  to  take  the  little  Lake 
Tahoe  train  which  would  carry  them  to 
the  main  railroad. 

Boarding  the  train  with  them  was  a 
newly  married  couple,  who  were  being 
speeded  by  a  group  of  jocular  friends. 
The  usual  rice  and  shoes  were  thrown; 
the  usual  labels  and  white  ribbon  dec¬ 
orated  the  baggage.  But  Barbara  was 
not  watching  the  accessories;  she  was 
watching  the  shy,  happy  face  of  the 
bride,  and  the  confident  air  of  the  young 
husband  by  whose  arm  she  steadied  her¬ 
self,  as  the  train  began  to  move.  How 
sure  they  were  of  love  and  happiness! 

“Barbara,”  Hare  said,  “did  you  wish 
that  it  was  you  and  I  going  off  on  our 
wedding  journey?” 

“Yes,”  she  said. 

“So  did  I,  dear.  I  was  thinking  early 
this  morning  where  we’d  go.  Not  back 
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to  Hilton’s,  but  to  a  place  where  we  can 
be  still  more  alone.  We’ll  take  a  pack 
ponv,  make  our  own  camp,  do  our  own 
cooking.  Perhaps  —  who  knows  —  next 


Barbara’s  hand  found  his,  and  they 
sat  in  tender,  regretful  silence  till  they 
reached  the  main  line.  Some  little  time 
remained  before  their  tram  would  start, 
and  Hare  took  her  for  a  walk  beside  a 
turbulent  little  river,  which  gathered  it¬ 
self  up  for  a  pouring  fall  upon  a  carpet 
of  jagged  stones.  The  foam  rose  high, 
the  voice  of  the  water  was  loud,  and 
great  white  clouds  were  tearing  rapidly 
across  the  sky.  Yet  amid  this  unrest  of 
nature  Barbara  was  at  peace. 

“Barbara,”  Hare  said,  “we’ve  got 
everything  but  certainty,  and  surely 
time  will  bring  us  that.” 

The  next  morning  when  Barbara 
rose  Hare  had  already  breakfasted.  He 
gave  her  a  confident  loving  glance  from 
his  seat  across  the  aisle,  and  she  went 
to  the  dining  car  with  a  light  heart. 
When  she  returned,  she  found  him  look¬ 
ing  out  of  the  window,  eagerly  rec¬ 
ognizing  familiar  landmarks.  He  pointed 
them  out  to  her,  but  rather  as  if  he 
were  talking  to  himself.  She  observed, 
with  a  sharp  pang,  that  he  was  pre¬ 
occupied  with  sensations  of  home-com¬ 
ing.  He  had  had  a  good  vacation;  and 
now  he  was  feeling  that  it  was  good  to 
get  back  to  his  work  and  his  friends. 

BARBARA  tried  to  enter  into  his 
mood,  but  she  had  much  ado  to  con¬ 
ceal  her  disappointment.  Hare  had 1  so 
many  things  to  care  about,  and  she  had 
only  him.  He  did  not  show  his  usual 
acuteness  in  seeing  that  something  was 
wrong.  That,  she  told  herself,  was  be¬ 
cause  the  effect  of  her  was  already 
slightly  blurred  by  the  pressing  forward 
of  all  his  other  interests.  He  remarked 
presently  that  she  seemed  a  little  tned, 
but  that  she  must  expect  that,  since  one 
always  had  to  count  on  nervous  read¬ 
justment  after  leaving  the  high  Sierras. 

When  they  reached  Los  Angeles  he 
took  her  to  her  hotel,  and  then,  since  he 
had  a  few  hours  free  before  his  mother 
would  arrive,  he  suggested  that  he  show 
her  Pasadena;  there  would  be  time  for 
a  drive.  Barbara  said,  impulsively,  that 
she  wanted  to  drive  past  his  house,  so 
that,  after  she  had  got  back  to  Virginia, 
she  might  picture  him  going  in  and  com¬ 
ing  out,  and  that  she  wanted  to  be 
taken  into  his  office.  . ,  .  ,  , 

“Silly  little  one,”  Hare  said  indul¬ 
gently.  . ,  ,  , 

Barbara  liked  the  wide  streets  and 
magnificent  trees  and  flowers  of  Pasa¬ 
dena.  Hare  showed  her  his  long  low 
white  house,  with  its  wide  piazzas  and 
gay  window  boxes,  and  the  splendid 
blue  flowering  shrubs  bordering  the 
walls.  Barbara  hoped  he  would  say 
something  that  would  relate  her  to  it, 
but  he  only  seemed  pleased  that  she  ad¬ 
mired  it,  and  remarked  that  he  hoped 
his  mother  would  like  living  in  it. 

His  office  was  on  the  main  business 
street.  Barbara  noted  that  he  kept  the 
car  waiting;  that  meant  that  she  must 
not  stay  very  long.  When  Hare  un¬ 
locked  the  door  and  led  her  into  the 
reception  room,  she  meant  to  walk 
over  to  the  window  and  make  some  im¬ 
personal  comment.  But  in  spite  of 
herself  she  turned  to  him  with  a  wist¬ 
ful  smile.  He  took  her  in  his  arms. 
Barbara  clung  to  him. 

“It  all  seems  so  different,”  she  mur¬ 
mured. 

“It  isn’t  a  bit.  Come  into  my  holy 
of  holies.” 

He  showed  her  his  commonplace 
rooms.  She  kissed  the  back  of  the 
chair  he  sat  in,  and  the  desk  at  which 
he  wrote. 

“Your  dear  ways,”  Hare  said. 

A  framed  photograph  hung  above  his 
desk  of  a  woman  with  pleading  eyes 
and  prettily  arranged  hair.  Barbara 
felt  sure  that  it  was  Helen  Farley,  but 
she  asked  no  questions.  She  examined 
one  thing  after  another  in  a  charming 
housekeeper  way,  and  Hare  watched 
her,  forgetful  of  time  and  of  place. 
They  were  once  more  in  the  high 
Sierras. 

The  telephone  broke  in  upon  their 
tender  mood.  Hare’s  face  changed  as 
he  took  down  the  receiver.  Barbara 
heard  his  side  of  the  ensuing  conversa¬ 
tion. 

“Yes;  I’m  so  glad  to  hear  your  voice. 
All  well?” 

“Yes,  it  was  on  time,  but  there  was 
something  I  had  to  do  in  Los  Angeles. 
I’ve  not  been  home  yet,  and  have  been 
in  the  office  just  a  few  minutes.” 

“No,  I’m  not  alone;  and  I’ve  got  to 
meet  mother’s  train  pretty  soon.  I’ll 
call  you  up  later.” 

“It  depends  on  what  time  mother  goes 
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to  bed.  If  it’s  not  too  late,  of  course 
I’ll  come.” 

“Good-by.”  , 

Hare  hung  up  the  receiver,  and  ex¬ 
plained,  quite  unnecessarily. 

“That’s  Mrs.  Farley;  she  got  home 

two  or  three  days  ago.”  . 

“Do  you  call  her  by  her  Christian 
name?”  asked  Barbara  impulsively. 

Hare  barely  hesitated. 

“I  do  when  we’re  alone,”  he  said. 
Barbara  wished  that  she  could  say  to 

him:  .  T 

“She’s  not  half  so  nice  as  1  am,  is 
she?  You  don’t  love  her  nearly  so  well, 

do  you?”  .  . 

She  might  have  said  it  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  but  here  she  was  afraid  to. 

“We  must  be  off,”  Hare  said.  It  s 
almost  time  for  mother’s  train.” 

“I  ought  to  have  been  the  one  to  say 
that,”  Barbara  replied,  “but  I’ve  really 
no  notion  of  what  the  time  is.” 

WHEN  he  left  her  at  her  hotel  he  told 
her  how  sorry  he  was  that  she  must 
dine  alone,  and  that  he  could  not  see  her 
till  the  next  evening.  She  replied, 
cheerfully,  that  she  would  drive  about 
Los  Angeles  in  the  morning,  and  rest 
in  the  afternoon,  and  that  the  time 
would  go  quickly  enough.  All  evening 
long  she  fought  against  her  increasing 
depression,  but  it  would  not  down.  She 
felt  sure  that  Hare  would  never  really 
love  her  and  that  she  would  forever  go 

on  loving  him.  ,  .  „ 

The  next  morning  she  set  out  m  a 
listless  way  to  see  Los  Angeles.  She 
rode  on  street  cars  past  shops  and 
bungalows,  mansions  and  parks.  She 
walked  up  steep  hills,  and  looked,  un- 
seeingly,  at  entrancing  views  from  their 
crests.  She  was  unconscious  of  the  pe¬ 
culiar  luring  quality  of  the  Los  Angeles 
She  did  not  notice  the  alert  and 


vet  unhurried  manner  of  the  people  in 
the  streets.  All  Barbara  was  doing 
was  killing  time  until  she  should  see 
Hare  again. 

After  luncheon  she  remembered 
Annie  Bestor,  and  telephoned  to  her 
house.  She  was  told  that  Miss  Bestor 
was  engaged,  but  she  left  a  message. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  afternoon  word 
was  brought  her  that  Miss  Bestor  was 
calling  upon  her.  She  went  down  into 
the  reception  room  with  a  feeling  of 
pleasure.  Slight  as  the  tie  between  her 
and  Annie  Bestor  was,  at  least  it  would 

hold.  .  . 

“Bless  your  heart!”  cried  Annie  Bes¬ 
tor.  “Except  for  your  clothes  I’d  think 
we  had  parted  not  five  minutes  ago. 

SOME  one  else  was  standing  beside 
Annie  Bestor,  and  before  she  really 
looked  at  her,  Barbara  knew  it  was 
Helen  Farley.  Her  eyes  were  bluer  than 
Barbara’s,  her  brown  hair  more  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  she  was  fashionably  dressed. 
But  her  face  was  worn  as  if  with  ill 
health  or  grief. 

“I  am  Mrs.  Farley,”  she  said,  and  1 
am  so  very  glad  to  meet  you.  I  have 
heard  a  very  great  deal  of  you,  and  I 
was  overjoyed  when  Miss  Bestor  told 
me  you  were  here.  I  begged  to  be  taken 

to  call.”  „  , 

So  Hare  had  not  asked  Helen  Farley 
to  make  the  call. 

“Thank  you,”  Barbara  responded;  1 
have  heard  of  you,  too.  Indeed,  it  was 
through  you  that  I  went  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago.” 

“Do  tell  me,”  Helen  Farley  said. 

“But  you’re  standing,”  Barbara  pro¬ 
tested.  They  sat  down,  and  she  rang  for 
tea.  Then  she  said  that  long  since  when 
she  had  decided  to  go  to  college,  and  had 
been  too  ill  to  make  an  intelligent  choice 
herself,  she  had  remembered  a  letter  of 
Hare’s  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  Mrs. 
Farley  as  a  recent  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

“That  ought  to  make  us  friends,  sure¬ 
ly,”  Helen  said.  “I  am  wondering  if 
you  won’t  come  and  stay  a  few  days 
with  me  before  you  go  home.” 

The  invitation  did  not  surprise  Bar¬ 
bara,  who  had  already  seen  evidences 
of  the  generous  hospitality  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  .  ' 

“You’re  very  good,”  she  said,  but 
I’m  leaving  to-morrow.” 

“You’ll  come  back  again?”  Annie 
Bestor  prophesied.  “People  always  do 
to  California.” 

“Dr.  Hare  tells  me  that  this  is  your 
first  visit,”  Helen  said. 

So  he  had  called  on  her  the  night  be¬ 
fore,  Barbara  thought.  She  wondered 
if  Hare  had  mentioned  to  his  friend 
that  she  was  in  Los  Angeles.  Barbara 
would  not  admit  that  she  was  jealous 
of  Helen  Farley,  but  she  confessed  to 
an  intense  curiosity  about  her.  It  was 
clear  that  curiosity  was  given  back  in 
equal  degree. 


most 
remark  - 
able  book- 
one  that  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every 
ambitious  man.  It  shows 
how  a  knowledge  of  law  en¬ 
ables  men  to  correctly  analyze,  di¬ 
rect  and  control— why  law-trained  men 
are  picked  for  business  leaders.  It  shows 
how  men  unable  to  leave  home  or  business  can 
prepare  for  the  bar  examination  through  a 
Course  in  law  which  includes  the  comprehen¬ 
sive  features  of  the  best  resident  law  schools. 

For  the  first  time  you  can  secure  a  thoroughly  com¬ 
plete  and  satisfactory  Law  Course  and  Service — one  that  is 
recommended  and  approved  by  bench  and  bar.  Prepared 
and  conducted  by  the  following  judges,  lawyers  and  teach¬ 
ers  whose  names,  records  and  qualifications  are  themselves 
sufficient  guaranty  of  the  merit  and  value  of 

Blackstone  Institute  Course  and  Service  — 

Chief  Justice  John  B.  Winslow,  LL.D.,  Sup.  Court,  Wis. 

Hou  Geo  C.  Holt,  LL.D., ex-Judge  U.S.  Dis.  Court.  N.y  . 

Hon  PaulS  Reinsch,  Fh.  D.  ,LL  B  ,U.S.  MinistertoCluna. 
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DeanO.  A.  Harker,  College  of  Law,  University  of ^ 111. 
DeanH.  H.  Ingersoll.Collegeof  Law.Universityol  lenn. 

Your  copy  oi  "THE  LAW-TRAINED  MAN,"  a  112- 
page  bound  book,  is  free  and  you  will  do  well  to  send  for 
it  today.  It  will  tell  you  how  a  knowledge  of  law  has 
helped  men  like  you  to  bigger  opportunities  and  rewards— 
how  you,  yourself,  may  be  doubly  valuable  in  your  own 
or  any  business,  by  becoming  a  la-w-lraincd  man.  bend 
for  it  today ,  to 

BLACKSTONE 
INSTITUTE 

20-B  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Senator  Hackney’s 
Experience  with 
Holstein  Cows’  Milk 

Some  of  the  finest  Holstein  herds  in  the  country  were 
founded  by  men  whose  interest  in  the  breed  originated 
with  such  an  experience  as  prompted  Senator  Hackney  oi 
Minnesota  to  establish  his  model  dairy. 

Senator  Hackney  writes:—  _ 

"If  my  little  daughter  had  not  been  so  delicate, .so  fragile 
that  even  noted  physicians  could  not  find  an  artificial  food 
which  would  agree  with  her,  I  would  not  have  learned  that 
Holstein  milk  fulfills  most  completely  all  the  requirements 
when  food  for  infants  or  invalids  is  under  consideration. 

I  learned  that  Holstein  milk  is  characterized  by  fat  glob¬ 
ules  of  small  and  uniform  size,  separating  slowly  by  the 
gravity  method,  and  carrying  very  little  color.  The  small 
Sml  uniform  size  of  the  fat  globules  insure  ease  in  diges¬ 
tion  and  assimilation.”  .  „  . 

Prominent  experts  have  determined  exactly  why  Ho  - 
stein  milk  is  more  healthful  than  ordinary  milk.  Hull 
find  their  opinions  in  our  booklet,  “Specialists’  Evidence. 
Send  for  it. 
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THE  HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

5-E  American  Building,  Bratfleboro,  Vt. 
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Plate  showing  cul¬ 
ture  of  germs  col¬ 
lected  from  the  air 


Same  plate  showing 
no  germ  -  life  after 
use  of  Formamint 


—but  a  Gargle  can’t 
do  what  This  does” 


THE  reason  that  so  many 
physicians  advocate  the  use 
of  Formamint  in  cases  of  sore 
throat  is  because  this  delicious 
little  tablet  disinfects  the 
throat  as  no  gargle  ever  can. 
Physicians  know  that  germs 
are  the  cause  of  sore  throat, 
and  that  in  order  to  subdue 
inflammation  these  germs 
must  be  checked  and  de¬ 


stroyed.  The  best  of  gargles 
can  only  cleanse  in  a  mechan¬ 
ical  fashion,  but  cannot  reach 
the  many  crevices  where  germs 
love  to  breed. 

While  Formamint,  setting  free 
as  it  dissolves,  a  potent  germ¬ 
icide  that  flows  with  the  saliva 
into  every  crevice  of  the  ton¬ 
sils  and  throat,  reaches  and 
kills  the  germ-life  in  even  the 


remotest  nooks  of  the  throat.! 

pamatmimif 

A  THE  GERM  KILLING 
THROAT  TABLET 

Harmless,  pleasant,  conveni¬ 
ent — Formamint  is  the  ideal 
throat  tablet  for  young  and 
old  alike.  More  than  10,000 
doctors  have  written  us  of  the 
great  benefits  of  Formamint 
both  as  a  safe-guard  against 
infection  and  an  aid  in  over¬ 
coming  throat  trouble.  And 
you  will  find  that  a  tablet 
taken  at  regular  intervals  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  will  protect  year 
throat — and  not  only  prevent 
sore  throats  but  help  forestall 
the  more  serious  illnesses  that 
often  follow  infections  of  the 
throat. 

A.  WULFING  &  CO. 

27L  Irving  Place,  New  York 

From  an  Article  in  the  "Medical 
Review  of  Reviews.  ** 

New  York,  December  10,  1911 :  " . 

The  most  conspicious  feature  about  these 
tablets  in  my  experience  is  their  amazing 
convenience  as  contrasted  with  the  great 
inconvenience  of  gargles.  ...  It  may  be 
said  that  the  efficiency  of  Formamint  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  most  carefully 
prepared  gargle.  ” 


I  pnrp  So  that  you  may 
r  K  r.r.  see  how  effective 
these  pleasant 
I  Formamint  Tablets  are  in  mouth 
I  and  throat  troubles,  we  will  gladly 
I  mail  you  a  generous  sample  tube 
I  on  receipt  of  a  2c  stamp  to  pay 
I  postage.  Write  for  it  today. 

Ti¬ 


the  GERM-KILLING 
THROAT  TABLET 


Annie  Bestor  did  most  of  the  talk¬ 
ing;  the  other  two  warily  estimated 
each  other.  One  had  meant  so  much  in 
Hare’s  past  and  the  other  might  mean 
so  much  in  his  future.  Barbara  wished 
that  she  had  had  the  courage  in  one  of 
the  hours  when  Hare  was  most  wholly 
hers  to  ask  him  how  often  he  saw 
Helen  Farley.  Long  ago,  she  had 
thought  that  Hare’s  letters  made  Helen 
a  vivid  person;  but  now  that  old  im¬ 
pression  had  vanished.  This  woman 
was  inscrutable.  Doubtless,  she  her¬ 
self  seemed  inscrutable.  Here  they  sat, 
talking  amiable  nothings,  determined 
not  to  reveal  themselves,  and  equally 
determined  to  read  each  other.  The 
very  intensity  of  Helen  Farley’s  inter¬ 
est  in  her  alarmed  Barbara,  because  it 
was  so  significant. 

Annie  Bestor  rose  at  last,  declaring 
that  the  hour  had  been  far  too  short. 
It  had  seemed  much  too  long  to  Bar¬ 
bara.  She  was  both  attracted  and  re¬ 
pelled  by  Helen.  She  felt  that  she 
might  come  to  like  her  very  much,  but 
she  knew  that  her  liking  would  have 
been  greater  if  Helen  had  not  been 
Hare’s  friend. 

Her  callers  had  not  been  gone  very 
long  when  he  came.  There  were  other 
people  in  the  reception  room  and  they 
could  only  shake  hands.  Hare’s  lus¬ 
trous  kindling  expression  seemed  a  lit¬ 
tle  dimmed,  and  his  manner  was  sub¬ 
dued. 

“I’m  going  to  be  dull  to-night,”  he 
warned  her.  “I’ve  had  a  beastly  head¬ 
ache  all  day,  due  to  having  forgotten 
to  be  careful  what  I  ate.  I  always 
should  be  after  coming  from  the  high 
lands  to  low.” 

“Poor  Leonard,”  she  said.  “I’m  not 
going  to  say  ‘Physician,  cure  thyself.’ 
Tell  me,  did  your  mother  arrive  safe?” 

“Yes,  and  not  very  tired.  I  had  her 
go  to  bed  pretty  early  though.  This 
morning  she  took  hold  of  the  house  as 
if  she  had  always  been  its  mistress. 
Tell  me  what  you’ve  done  all  day.” 

“The  nicest  thing  I’ve  done  is  receive 
two  callers — one  of  them  Mrs.  Farley.” 

“Did  she  call  on  you?”  he  said  in  a 
pleased  tone.  “Isn’t  that  just  like  her! 
She  takes  no  end  of  trouble  for  people.” 

“I  remember  you  told  me  once  that 
she  was  good,”  Barbara  replied.  “I 
think  she’s  very  pretty.” 

“It’s  her  goodness  I  think  of  most,” 
he  said,  and  Barbara  felt  relieved.  “I 
went  up  there  last  night  thinking  I’d 
find  her  all  worn  out  after  moving  in 
from  the  beach,  but  she’s  all  right.  I 
didn’t  have  to  leave  any  physic  for 
anybody.” 

Barbara  thought  that  if  he  had  got 
his  mother  to  bed  early  he  might  have  ' 
come  back  to  see  her.  Then  she  caught 
herself  up  sharply.  There  was  no  use 
in  being  exacting;  love  was  never  won 
by  demands.  She  did  her  best  to  be 
light-hearted,  and  to  lure  back  the  mood 
of  the  mountains,  but  she  was  conscious 
of  failure.  Hare  rose  to  go  early,  with 
apologies  for  his  stupidity. 

“Don’t  try  to  come  back  to-morrow,” 
Barbara  said,  “you  don’t  feel  well,  and 
you’ll  doubtless  have  a  good  deal  of 
work  to  do.  I  can  get  on  the  train 
alone.” 

“As  if  I’d  let  you!”  he  cried.  “No; 
I’ll  get  over  here  as  soon  as  I  can  in  the 
morning  and  we’ll  go  off  and  spend  the 
day  alone.  It  will  be  one  more  day  to¬ 
gether,  dear.” 

Barbara  awoke  the  next  morning 
with  a  leaden  sort  of  expectancy.  When 
Hare  met  her,  whatever  little  hope  she 
had  had  of  a  good  day  faded,  for  she 
saw  from  his  expression  that  he  was 
still  far  from  well.  They  rode  on  a 
street  car  through  miles  of  suburb,  and 
came  at  last  to  a  lovely  series  of  hills 
and  valleys,  deep  green  and  blue,  under 
a  mellow  sun.  They  lunched  in  a  rose- 
covered  inn,  and  then  they  walked  away 
from  houses  and  people  into  a  sheltered 
sunny  glade,  more  melodious  than  the 
mountains  had  been  and  much  softer. 
Barbara  sat  on  a  log,  and  Hare  threw 
himself  at  her  feet  and  put  his  head 
upon  her  knees.  She  smoothed  his 
forehead  lingeringly  and  silently.  Soon 
she  knew  that  by  degrees  he  was  be¬ 
coming  hers  again. 

“I’m  sorry  I  feel  so  done  up,”  he  said, 
“because  it  makes  the  last  hours 
soberer.  But  sick  or  well,  I’m  so  glad 
to  be  alone  with  you  again,  Babby.” 

“Do  you  love  me  ath  well  ath  you  did 
yesterday?”  she  whispered. 

“Better,”  he  said  smiling.  Then  he 
added,  “Truly,  better,  for  yesterday 
was  too  full  of  things.  It’s  hard  to  get 
back  to  work  after  all  our  idle,  beauti¬ 
ful  days.” 

“They  were  made  to  give  you  zest  for 
work — as  maybe  I  am,”  she  said. 


The  afternoon  was  sweet  to  them 
both.  To  Barbara  it  was  like  a  bene¬ 
diction  and  a  promise.  They  conned 
over  the  book  of  their  precious  days,  in¬ 
terlining  and  commenting  for  each 
other.  They  spoke  of  the  good  days 
that  might  yet  be  theirs. 

“I  don’t  like  writing  letters,”  Hare 
sighed. 

“I  once  knew  a  couple,”  Barbara  said, 
“who  had  to  be  parted,  and  they  didn’t 
write  at  all.  They  thought  that  mere 
written  words  were  simply  too  inex¬ 
pressive — -” 

“No,  thanks,”  Hare  said  decidedly. 
“I’m  not  so  heroic  as  all  that.  I  can’t 
imagine  not  getting  your  dear  letters. 
I’ll  write  to  you  every  Sunday,  and  you 
must  answer  the  minute  you  get  it.” 

Once  a  week!  Barbara  had  heard  of 
sweethearts  who  wrote  every  day.  Then 
she  remembered  her  determination  not 
to  be  exacting. 

“You’ll  tell  me  every  little  thing,”  she 
said,  “if  you’re  cold  or  warm,  sad  or 
gay,  but  oh,  my  dear,  I  think  I  should 
feel  it  if  you  were  cold  and  sad.” 

“Much  more  sensible  to  feel  it  if  I 
were  warm  and  gay,”  he  said  rather 
dryly. 

“And  you’ve  got  to  write  first,”  she 
told  him. 

“I  will.  I’ll  write  to  the  sanitarium, 
so  that  I’ll  be  there  waiting  for  you 
when  you  come,  dear.” 

“Well,  you’ll  have  to  write  at  once; 
I’m  thinking  of  going  straight  through 
without  bothering  to  stop  off  at  all  these 
various  cities.  Anita  is  impatient  and 
I’m  tired.” 

“In  that  case,  I’ll  send  the  first  letter 
to  Grassmere,  for  I  can’t  write  for  a 
few  days — not  till  I  get  adjusted  to 
things  here.” 

Barbara  understood  that  he  was  not 
sure  how  much  he  was  going  to  miss 
her,  could  not  gauge  his  feelings  toward 
her  till  a  few  days  had  passed. 

“But  of  course  your  travel  homeward 
doesn’t  depend  on  my  letter,”  went  on 
Hare,  “it  depends  on  whether  you  can 
get  anything  out  of  the  sight-seeing. 
I’ll  confess  I  was  looking  forward  to 
your  descriptions.” 

“I  suppose  I  ought  to  take  advantage 
of  my  ticket,”  Barbara  said;  “I  really 
was  considering  Anita  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else.” 

She  thought  drearily  that  being  in 
love  with  Hare  meant  that  she  must 
tell  a  good  many  lies.  Barbara  was 
naturally  truthful;  it  hurt  to  deceive, 
the  more  so  as  she  knew  that  if  she 
were  properly  engaged  to  Hare,  lies 
would  not  be  necessary. 

THE  golden  afternoon  drew  to  a  close. 

Barbara  asked  Hare  the  time,  deter¬ 
mined  that  she  would  not  again  let  him 
be  the  one  to  propose  departure.  He 
looked  at  his  watch,  and  rose  grudg¬ 
ingly. 

“We  must  go,  Barbara;  we  must  go, 
dearest  girl.” 

They  clung  in  a  last  embrace.  Then 
they  left  the  little  glade  forever  behind 
them. 

“Don’t  let’s  come  back  again,”  Hare 
said,  “let  us  always  keep  this  after¬ 
noon  as  a  precious  memory  that  can’t 
be  duplicated.” 

The  cars  that  they  took  back  to  Los 
Angeles  seemed  to  Barbara  to  be  hurry¬ 
ing  the  time  along.  All  too  soon  she  was 
on  the  train,  standing  in  the  vestibule 
with  Hare,  oppressed  by  the  nearness 
of  their  parting.  It  seemed  strange 
that  people  could  be  getting  on  the 
train,  indifferent  as  to  when  it  started, 
or,  indeed,  anxious  to  have  it  go.  The 
conductor  and  porter  stood  on  the  plat¬ 
form,  waiting  with  an  occasional  casual 
glance  at  Hare,  for  the  signal  of  de¬ 
parture.  They  had  seen  too  many  leave- 
takings  in  their  day  to  be  curious  about 
them. 

“Remember,  dearest,”  Hare  said, 
holding  Barbara’s  hands  in  his  own, 
“that  every  revolution  of  the  wheels 
takes  you  nearer  to  me.  This  isn’t 
parting;  it’s  getting  ready  to  meet 
again.” 

“Yes,”  said  Barbara,  dully. 

“Trust  the  future,  Babby  mine.” 
“Yes,”  she  repeated. 

“All  aboard!”  called  the  conductor. 
“Oh,  I  can’t  let  you  go,”  said  Bar¬ 
bara.  “Come  to  the  next  station.” 

“Dearest,  it  would  only  mean  parting 
sooner  or  later,”  he  kissed  her  again. 
“Good-by,  dear  little  love;  have  cour¬ 
age  and  hope.” 

“Good-by,  my  beloved,”  she  whispered. 
Hare  leaped  off  the  moving  train 
and  turned  to  wave  back  at  her.  She 
stood  on  the  steps  leaning  forward  for 
a  last  look  at  his  handsome  face,  so 
full  of  tenderness  for  her.  The  train 
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carried  her  sharply  away,  and  she  went 
back  blindly  to  her  seat. 

There  followed  a  series  of  cities, 
which  meant  nothing  to  Barbara  ex¬ 
cept  that  she  could  make  phrases  about 
them  to  Hare;  there  was  a  lucent  view 
of  a  sunset  in  San  Francisco;  a  picture 
of  Portland  in  its  roses,  and  Seattle 
with  its  strange  mixture  of  business 
activity  and  overseas  languor.  It  was 
with  a  sense  of  duty  accomplished  that 
she  began  the  eastward  trip  through 
the  Canadian  Rockies.  The  mountains 
were  wonderful,  certainly  richer  than 
the  Sierras,  and  doubtless  to  many 
more  beautiful;  but  Barbara  preferred 
the  gaunt  granite  heights  which  had 
housed  her  idyl. 

At  last,  at  last,  New  York  State,  and 
the  little  village  which  lived  for  and 
by  the  sanitarium.  The  drive  from  the 
station  seemed  to  Barbara  the  longest 
part  of  her  journey.  She  inquired  for 
the  doctor  who  had  Anita  in  charge, 
and  learned,  with  gratitude,  that  he 
was  busy.  Then  she  asked  if  there 
were  letters  for  her.  How  slow  seemed 
the  eyes  and  fingers  of  the  secretary 
who  looked  over  the  pile  of  unclaimed 
mail !  At  length  one  was  handed  her. 

It  was  from  Hare.  Barbara,  her  heart 
heating  quickly,  sat  down  in  the  most 
secluded  corner  of  the  reception  room. 
She  was  half  afraid  to  open  the  letter, 
for  she  felt  that  it  would  mean  every¬ 
thing  to  her.  At  last  she  tore  it  apart. 

“Dear  Little  Love,”  it  ran,  “you  tell 
me  to  write  about  my  work,  but  to-night 
I  can  write  only  about  you.  I  miss  you 
so  utterly.  I  did  not  dream  that  I 
could  so  miss  you  in  my  busy  life  here. 

I  wonder  if  you  noticed  I  was  a  little 
preoccupied  the  first  few  hours  after 
my  return?  That  was  because  I  was 
trying  to  reconcile  the  old  and  the  new. 
Would  my  old  life,  I  asked,  a  little  push 
out  Barbara,  or  would  Barbara  push 
out  my  old  life?  I  could  not  tell.  The 
test  of  absence  was  necessary.  Now  I 
have  it,  and  don’t  want  it.  I  wish  you 
were  with  me,  dear.  I’d  like  to  see  how 
you  fitted  into  life  here.  I  sit  alone  at 
night  and  dream  of  you. 

“Dear  Little  Love!  so  many  dreams. 
Surely,  when  I  go  to  you  at  Christmas, 
they  will  all  come  true!  Surely  we  are 
testing  ourselves  in  every  possible  way. 

I  need  you  to-night,  and  since  I  can¬ 
not  have  you,  I  ask  life  to  give  you  to 
me — say  six!  months  from  to-night.  I 
think  what.it  would  be  if  I  were  sitting 
at  my  desk,  mulling  over  the  bit  of  re¬ 
search  that  is  going  to  bring  me  repu¬ 
tation  (for  you,  dear,  I  hope).  You 
would  be  sitting  beside  the  fire,  to  in¬ 
spire  me,  when  I  looked  at  you,  and  in 
the  end,  to  crown  the  work.  Ah,  Bar¬ 
bara,  let  us  hope  it  will  come  true. 
Write  soon  to  Your  Leonard. 

Whatever  there  was  of  selfishness  in 
the  letter  was  hidden  from  Barbara. 
She  only  knew  that  Hare  had  written 
like  a  lover.  Happy  tears  coursed  down 
her  cheeks,  her  fears  fled  away,  and 
she  said,  with  a  little,  tender  laugh: 

“Oh,  my  beloved,  I  will  trust  the  fu¬ 
ture  and  you.” 

THE  doctor  who  had  Anita  in  charge 
explained  to  Barbara  that  she  was 
an  unusually  difficult  patient,  that 
psycho-therapeutic  cases,  though  sure, 
were  slow,  but  that  he  thought  some 
progress  had  been  made,  and  much  more 
could  be  made  if  the  patient  would  re¬ 
main  under  treatment  for  a  few  months 
longer.  Barbara  went  to  Anita’s  room. 
She  found  her  sister-in-law  lying  on  a 
sofa  upon  her  little  balcony.  Her  burn¬ 
ing  eyes,  her  thin,  immobile  face  were 
unchanged.  Barbara  took  her  hands. 

“Are  you  better,  sister  Anita?”  she 
asked. 

“Let  go  my  hands;  you  hurt,”  Anita 
said  tonelessly.  “No,  I  ain’t  better. 
I’ll  never  be  better  in  this  world.  When 
you  killed  Gilbert,  you  half  killed  me.” 

So  the  old  dreary  round  of  hatred 
and  accusation  had  returned.  But  it 
could  not  hurt  Barbara  any  more,  she 
told  herself. 

“The  doctors  think  that  if  you  stayed 
here  longer  you  would  be  benefited.” 

“Wouldn’t  you  love  it  to  go  back  and 
have  Grassmere  all  to  your  own  self?” 
sneered  Anita. 

“I  thought  that  you  could  go  on  rent¬ 
ing  it,  and  I  could  board  in  Charlottes¬ 
ville.” 

“The  people  who  have  had  it  don’t 
want  to  keep  it  any  longer.  I  ain’t  go¬ 
ing  to  stay  here  after  to-morrow.  So 
you  can  make  up  your  mind  to  it. 
Where’s  Leonard  Hare?” 

“In  Pasadena,  I  believe,”  Barbara 
said. 

“Ain’t  he  going  to  help  take  me  home 
on  the  way  to  get  his  mother?” 


When  Barbara  explained  that  Mrs. 
Hare  was  already  in  Pasadena,  Anita 
acted  as  if  she  had  been  cheated.  At¬ 
tentive  nurses  and  doctors  had  merely 
increased  her  egotism.  She  would  not 
believe  that  any  other  patient  was  quite 
so  ill  as  she  was. 

In  a  queer,  grudging  way  Anita  was 
glad  to  see  Barbara. 

“Your  complexion’s  gone  off,”  she 
said,  “and  it’s  too  bad,  for  it  was  the 
only  beauty  you  had.  You  are  brown 
as  a  mulatto.” 

“But  I  feel  better  than  I  have  for 
years,”  Barbara  said.  “I  reckon  I’ll  get 
through  the  school  year  without  grip 
or  anything  of  that  sort.” 

“There’s  been  a  heap  of  sickness  in 
Charlottesville  this  summer,”  Anita  said 
with  unction;  “scarlet  fever  among  the 
children,  and  typhoid  fever  among  the 
grown  people.  Did  you  hear  often  from 
Stephen?” 

“I  got  two  or  three  letters  from  him. 

I  did  not  answer  very  promptly.” 

“It’s  mighty  queer  you  could  be  so 
busy  on  a  vacation,”  said  Anita,  suspi¬ 
ciously. 

“I  was  climbing  most  every  day  from 
eight  o’clock  till  six.  My  muscles  are 
hard  as  whipcord.” 

“Your  muscles  don’t  help  me,”  Anita 
replied.  “Stephen  wrote  me  that  old 
Mrs.  Langrel  was  dying.  The  mortgage 
he  has  on  Rosegarland  is  almost  for  the 
full  value.  So  one  of  these  days  he’ll 
have  two  houses.” 

Barbara  began  to  talk  of  some  Char¬ 
lottesville  news  which  she  had  heard 
through  a  letter  from  one  of  her  pupils, 
and  Anita  forgot  for  a  little  while  to 
complain. 

THE  journey  home  was  difficult,  but 
Barbara  took  it  easily.  With  that  let¬ 
ter  of  Hare’s  close  to  her  heart  no  incon¬ 
venience  of  travel  or  of  Anita’s  temper 
could  trouble  her.  It  was  with  a  joy 
which  she  was  unable  to  entirely  con¬ 
ceal  from  Anita  that  she  found  herself 
again  driving  along  the  familiar  red 
road  which  had  once  symbolized  all  her 
longings.  It  had  taken  her  away  from 
hopelessness  and  dullness;  it  had  taken 
her  to  the  mountains,  and  had  given 
her  almost  all  that  she  longed  for;  and 
some  day  it  would  bring  Hare  back  to 
her,  and  then  there  would  be  her  final 
heart’s  desire — certainty. 

They  came  to  the  old  fallen  sycamore 
on  which  she  had  so  often  sat  watching 
travelers  pass  by  to  some  place  where 
things  would  happen.  Then  they  swept 
between  the  gateposts,  and  up  the  laurel 
drive  to  the  square  old  house  so  dear  to 
Barbara,  and  to  be  all  the  dearer,  for 
she  meant  to  fill  it  with  thoughts  and 
dreams  of  Leonard.  On  the  porch  stood 
Thornton  and  Lucia  Streeter.  Barbara 
thought,  with  a  little  pang,  that  in 
Lucia’s  large,  calm  air  there  was  a 
touch  of  the  proprietor.  Anita  had  told 
her  that  some  day  she  would  be  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  Grassmere,  and  already  she  had 
a  sense  of  possession.  Anita,  more  un¬ 
canny  than  ever  in  her  intuitions,  said 
to  Barbara: 

“Looks  like  she  thought  she  owned  it 
now,  doesn’t  she?  She  mustn’t  be  too 
sure;  I  can  always  change  my  will.  I 
ain’t  going  to  leave  it  to  you,  if  I  have 
to  burn  it,  and  I  ain’t  going  to  have 
anyone  else  counting  on  it.” 

Thornton  came  down  the  steps  as  the 
carriage  stopped. 

“I  didn’t  expect  you  on  this  train, 
cousin  Anita.  Barbara  wrote  you’d  ar¬ 
rive  on  the  next.  Lucia  and  I  came 
over  here  to  see  that  the  house  was  all 
ready  for  you,  and  then  we  were  going 
to  the  station  to  meet  you.” 

“I  did  look  for  you,”  Anita  said. 

“I  suppose  I  might  have  telegraphed, 
after  I  found  we  could  get  the  earlier 
train,”  Barbara  explained,  “but  I  knew 
you’d  be  pretty  busy  with  Mrs.  Lang- 
rel’s  illness.” 

Lucia  Streeter’s  calm  face  put  on  an 
expression  of  gravity,  and  as  she  shook 
hands  with  Anita  and  Barbara,  she 
said:  “Oh,  poor  thing,  she’ll  not  be  ill 
much  longer.  She  can  scarcely  live  the 
day  out.” 

Thornton  carried  Anita  into  the 
house.  Barbara  greeted  ’Thias  and 
Sissy  who  were  bobbing  and  smiling  in 
the  background. 

“No  letter  for  me,  I  suppose,  Sissy?” 
she  asked,  with  a  faint  hope  that  Hare 
might  have  written  again. 

“Law,  no,  Miss  Barbara,”  Sissy  re¬ 
plied,  “I  reckon  everyone  knew  you- 
all  would  be  back  to-day.” 

Barbara  smiled.  Everyone,  from 
Anita  to  Sissy,  supposed  that  her  life 
was  centered  in  Albemarle  County.  Yet 
her  heart  was  far  west  in  Hare’s  gleam¬ 
ing  white  house  set  under  live  oaks  and 


Your  eyes  are  your  most  valuable  possession,  upon 
them  your  whole  happiness  and  success  depends. 
Here  is  the  very  lamp  you  have  been  wishing  for 

to  CONCENTRATE  light  where  you  want  light, 
to  prevent  eye-strain,  and  to  preserve  your  sight. 


The  “WALLACE”  BEffiS  LAMP 

STANDS,  HANGS,  CLAMPS  or  STICKS 


SAVE  YOUR  EYES! 


any  place  and  at  any  angle  you 


And  when  not  in  use  it  folds  into  a  top-like  ball 
you  can  carry  in  your  grip  when  traveling  and 
always  obtain  good  light  wherever  you  go. 

Price  $*T  by  Parcel  Post,  prepaid,  direct  from  us. 
(Model  B)  4,1  And  from  leading  stores  and  agents  everywhere 

25c  extra  for  Satin  Brass  finish,  with  push-button  socket. 


The  handiest  lamp  in  the  world,  because  concealed  in  the 
base  of  lamp  and  out  of  your  way  when  not  in  use  is  an 
automatic  clamp  for  attaching  lamp  to  any  part  of  a  desk, 


Lamp  standing  ready  to  be 
tilted  to  any  angle. 


chair,  bed-rod,  dressing-table,  etc.;  — an  "iron  grip”  rubber  suction  cup 
for  fastening  lamp  to  mirror,  window  pane,  or  any  non-porous  surface; 
— and  a  spring  for  hanging  lamp  to  wall.  Ten  feet  of  extension  cord 
with  patent  plug  connects  with  any  electric  fixture.  You  can  place 
lamp  ANYWHERE  and  it  will  stay  wherever  you  put  it,  in  any  position 
desired,  and  CONCENTRATE  its  light  exactly  where  you  want  light — 
whether  you  are  reading,  writing,  working  or  doing  anything  requir¬ 
ing  a  strong  light  always  keeping  your  eyes  in  the  shadow,  resting 
and  saving  them  from  strain.  Lamp  is  handsomely  and  durably  made 
of  high-grade  brass,  beautifully  nickeled— an  ornament  anywhere. 


For  Reading  in  Bed. 

Lamp  clamped  to  Bed-rod. 


Perfect  Shaving  Lamp. 

Stuck  to  mirror  by  suction  cup. 


lO  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

We  want  you  to  try  this  lamp— once  used  you’ll  never  be  without  it. 
Write  your  name  on  slip  of  paper,  pin  a  $2.  bill,  your  personal  check, 
or  a  money  order  to  it  and  mail  to  us  and  a  "WALLACE”  will  be 
sent  you  by  parcel  post,  prepaid.  Use  it  ten  days  and  if  not  entirely 
satisfied,  return  it  and  we  will  promptly  return  your  money.  Saving 
your  eyesight  is  worth  twenty  times$2.  Write  now  before  you  forget  it. 

The  Wallace  Novelty  Co.,  Inc. 

Patentees  and  Sole  Mfrs. 

Suite  S — 22  East  41st  St.,  New  York 

Big  Opportunity 
for  Agents 

Must  be  hustlers  with 
selling  experience,  and 
enough  capital  to  carry 
stock  required. 

Write  for  proposition 
and  proof. 


Folded  when  not  in  use, 
or  for  traveling. 


For  Toilet  Uses. 

Floods  figure  with  light. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  prod¬ 
ucts  made  by  us— they  bear 
our  name. 

Asphalt  Roofings 
(All  grades  and  prices ) 

Slate  Surfaced  Shingles 
Asphalt  Felts 
Deadening  Felts 
Tarred  Felts 
Building  Papers 


Insulating  Papers 
Wall  Boards 
Plastic  Roofing  Cement 
Asphalt  Cement 
Roof  Coating 
Metal  Paints 
Out-door  Paints 
Shingle  Stains 
Refined  Coal  Tar 
Tar  Coating 


1- ply  guaranteed  5  years 

2- ply  guaranteed  10  years 

3- ply  guaranteed  15  years 

General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Company 

World's  largest  manu f act u rers  of  Roofing  and  Building  Papers 

New  York  City  Boitcn  Chicago  Pittsburgh  Philadelphia  Atlanta  Cleveland 
St.  Louis  Cincinnati  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  San  Francisco  Seattle  London  Hambnr* 


Detroit 

Sydney 


Distinct  Hearing! 

All  who  are  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing  will  be  pleased  to  know  that 
ear  drums,  speaking  tubes,  trumpets,  horns  and  other  old  fashioned 
and  unsightly  devices  for  deafness  are  now  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Write  for  a  free  book  on  the  latest  electrical  invention 

Tu'R^’Modfi  Mears  EarPhone 

enables  the  user  to  hear  sermons,  lectures,  plays  and  ordinary  toned  conversa¬ 
tions  without  difficulty.  If  your  hearing  is  defective— if  you  feel  that  you  are 
coiner  deaf— this  wonderful  hearing  device  will  give  you  instant  relief.  Be  sure 
to  write  today  for  free  booklet.  Over  60,000  1913  and  1914  models  now  in  use. 

nAm*nnc  Cnnml  You  now  get  96  degrees  of  sound— think 
5fO  uegrees  OI  »30tlHQ  of  it— 96  degrees,  covering  e  i  ght  entire 
octaves.  Every  variation  of  sound  you  can  possibly  use  is  there.  The  deaf  ear 
is  placed  closer  than  ever  before  to  normal  hearing.  


*|  EZ  Tbov  Tt*io1  I?i*nn  f  This  wonderful  invention  can  be 
ID'Lfdj  El  Ml  E  I  vu*  for  15  days  to  prove  its 

value  before  purchasing.  Write  today  for  free  book  and  names  of 
satisfied  users  in  your  own  state — and  write  to  them  for  reference. 


Write 

Today- Free  Book 

Write  at  once  and  get  the  valu¬ 
able  free  book  that  explains  the 
causes  of  deafness,  tells  you  how 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  malady 
and  how  to  treat  it.  Write  today— 
wo  will  send  you  this  book  without  cost. 

Mears  Ear  Phone  Co/ 

45  W.  34th  St.,  Dept. 2362  New  York 


Begin  Today  to  Stop 
“Acid-Mouth” 

“Acid-Mouth”  is  the  biggest 
ccntse  of  tooth  decay.  Probably 
only  5  persons  out  of  ioo  escape 
it. 

Startling  facts?  Yes — all  the 
more  reason  why  you  should  get 
a  big  tube  of 

PCBCCO 

TOOTH  PASTE 

today.  Pebeco  has  the  invaluable  prop¬ 
erty  of  acting  against  “Acid-Mouth.” 
It  helps  save  teeth  by  helping  in  protect¬ 
ing  the  hard,  outside  tooth  enamel. 


“Tobacco  breath  bothered 
me  a  great  deal.  The  min¬ 
ute  I  put  Pebeco  on  the  job 
I  noticed  a  big  difference. 
Bad  breath  and  I  are  stran¬ 
gers  now.  Pebeco  and  I  are 
mighty  good  friends.” 

Pebeco’s  clean,  active,  undisguised 
taste  is  superior  to  a  honey-sweetened 
flavor.  Pebeco  costs  a  little  more.  But 
remember  this:  07ie-third  of  a  brushful 
is  sufficient. 

SampleTube  and  Test  Papers  Free 

A  ten-day  trial  tube  and  acid-test 
papers  to  test  your  mouth  for  acid — 
sent  free.  May  we  have  your  name 
and  address? 

LEHN  &  FINK 

i  io  William  St.  New  York 

MAKERS  OF  PEBECO 

Canadian  Office,  £  &  3  St.  Helen  St.,  Montreal 


THE  SAVING  IS  YOURS 


Let  us  tell  you  all  about  our  Big  Offer  on  high 
grade  guaranteed  Pianos  and  Player  Pianos  (88 
note)  shipped  direct  from 

FACTORY  TO  YOU 

Our  Handsome  new  Art  Catalog  describes  our 
beautiful  Sweet-toned  pianos  in  detail  and  gives 
full  information  about  our 


FIVE  WEEKS  TRIAL  OFFER 

If  satisfied  after  the  trial  and  you  decide  to  keep 
the  Piano  or  Player  Piano  we  give  Special  easy 
terms  that  will  suit  you— Bed  Rock  prices— cash  or 
your  own  time  to  pay— once  a  year,  six  months, 
three  months  or  regular  monthly  payments— as 
you  prefer. 

WE  PAY  ALL  THE  FREIGHT 

Every  piano  guaranteed  for  25  years.  This  in¬ 
sures  complete  and  lasting  satisfaction  and  pro¬ 
tection. 

FREE  Rolls  and  FREE  Music  Lessons 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  complete  informa¬ 
tion.  A  post  card  will  do. 

SCHMOLLER  &  MUELLER  PIANO  CO. 

Established  1859.  CaDita)  and  Surplus  Over  $1  000,000  00 
Dept.  C. 2.  OMAHA.  NEBRASKA 


Stop  Forgetting! 


Good  memory  is  absolutely  essential 
to  success,  for  memory  is  power. 
THE  DICKSON  METHOD 

makes  you  “ Forget  Proof  ”  develops 
will,  self-confidence,  quick  thought, 
ready  speech.  Write  for  free  book 
‘‘How  to  Remember”  —  faces,  names, 
studies;  also  copyrighted  Memory  Test. 

Dickson  Memory  School,  771  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago 


SUCGES 

S  SHORTHAND 

TAUGHT 
By  MAIL 

The  best  System  for  Begin¬ 
ners;  a  Post-graduate  Course 
for  Stenographers.  Highest 
World’s  Records  for  Speed  and 
?ater  number  of  Court  Report- 
r  systems  combined  in  ten  years, 
hief  Instructor.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
SHORTHAND  SCHOOL 
er  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Accuracy.  Gri 
ers  than  all  othe 
W.  L.  James.  C 

SUCCESS 
Suite  72,  Schill 

I  TEACH  BY  MAIL 
WRITE  FOR  MY  FREE  BOOK 
“How  to  Become  a  Good  Penman’* 

and  beautiful  specimens.  our 
name  elegantly  written  on  a 
stamp.  Write  today.  Address 

416  Meyer  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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palms,  the  paths  bordered  by  flowers  of 
vivid  blue.  It  was  a  delicious  secret. 
Yet  as  she  passed  through  the  wide 
doorway,  she  wished  that  she  could  have 
brought  her  love  to  her  old  home. 

Barbara  and  Lucia  went  into  the 
library.  They  never  had  very  much 
to  say  to  each  other.  Barbara  felt  that 
Lucia  must  be  a  very  admirable  person 
or  Thornton  would  not  have  cared  for 
her.  She  realized  that  a  man  of  Thorn¬ 
ton’s  active  nervous  type  would  have 
been  attracted  by  Lucia’s  serene  sur¬ 
face.  She  was  not  a  mixture  of  languor 
and  animation,  like  most  southern 
women;  her  large  calm  carried  an  in¬ 
timation  of  mystery  as  well  as  repose. 
Yet  Barbara  was  sure  that  the  mystery 
was  not  really  there.  She  thought 
Lucia  only  half  alive,  her  repose  part 
physical  constitution  and  part  stupidity. 
Here  was  a  California  type  which  did 
not  appeal  to  her;  she  preferred  Helen 
Farley  or  Annie  Bestor. 

THEY  talked  inconsequentially  until 
Thornton  entered.  Barbara  had  sent 
for  tea,  and  as  he  took  a  cup  from  her, 
he  said:  “You  look  mighty  well,  Bar¬ 
bara.  It’s  done  you  good  to  get  away; 
I  told  you  it  would.” 

“We  all  should  have  gone  away,” 
Lucia  said.  “Don’t  you  think  Stephen 
looks  all  worn  out,  Mrs.  Rhodes?  He 
has  had  only  two  weeks’  vacation,  and 
father  and  I  had  fairly  to  drag  him 
away  then.  Albemarle  County  is  the 
most  wonderful  place  in  the  world,  if 
you  like,  but  not  all  the  year  round.” 

Lucia  plainly  intimated  that  when  she 
was  Mrs.  Stephen  Thornton,  her  hus¬ 
band’s  vacations  should  be  longer  than 
her  fiance’s  had  been.  Thornton  frowned : 
he  was  not  the  sort  of  man  who  cared 
to  have  leading  strings  exhibited  to  him. 
Barbara  reflected  that  it  was  natural 
for  a  rich  woman  to  assume  that  she 
should  rule.  She  was  glad  for  Hare’s 
sake  that  she  had  not  been  brought  up 
with  the  expectation  of  money.” 

“Stephen’s  been  so  devoted  to  Mrs. 
Langrel,  poor  soul,”  Lucia  went  on, 
“that  he’s  had  to  do  his  professional 
work  at  all  sorts  of  times.  I’ve  hardly 
seen  him  at  all.” 

She  smiled  at  him  affectionately. 
Lucia  had  a  beautiful  smile,  winning 
and  comforting  both.  It  took  away 
from  any  reproach  in  her  words. 

“I’m  a  spoiled  man,”  Thornton  said. 
“Yes,  it’s  been  hard  to  watch  cousin 
Sophia  dying.” 


“Don’t  you  reckon  it’s  been  harder 
for  her  to  live  than  to  die?”  Barbara 
said. 

“She  spoiled  her  own  life,”  Lucia 
said.  “Her  pride  was  her  obsession. 
What  if  she  lost  her  child  and  was  dis¬ 
graced  by  her  husband — is  that  more 
than  life  deals  out  to  most  people?  Is 
that  any  reason  why  she  should  hide 
behind  a  screen  when  people  go  to  see 
her  ?”  Evidently  Lucia  was  blaming  poor 
Mrs.  Langrel  because  she  had  seen  so 
little  of  Thornton  all  summer. 

“You  see,  I  remember  her  when  I  was 
a  little  chap,”  Thornton  said.  “She  was 
a  beautiful  woman  then,  and  she  held 
her  head  high.  All  of  us  have  some  one 
thing  we  can’t  endure;  that’s  why  we 
seize  gratefully  on  lesser  troubles  and 
stand  up  against  them.  Cousin  Sophia 
met  the  one  thing  her  pride  couldn’t 
face — disgrace.” 

Barbara  nodded  appreciatively,  as  she 
thought  of  the  one  thing  she  would  be 
unable  to  face. 

“A  man  would  find  it  hard  to  meet 
failure  in  his  work,”  Lucia  said,  “and 
a  woman  failure  in  love.” 

“No,  I  don’t  think  that’s  quite  it, 
after  all,”  Barbara  mused  aloud.  “The 
thing  we  fear  most,  men  and  women 
both,  is  our  own  notion  of  disgrace.  To 
some  men  failure  in  work  would  be  a 
disgrace,  and  to  others  it  wouldn’t.  To 
some  women  to  lose  a  lover  would  be 
disgrace,  and  to  others,  to  have  the 
world  know  of  the  loss  would  mean  the 
disgrace.” 

Lucia  Streeter  was  by  way  of  liking 
to  make  and  to  hear  moralizing. 

“One  gratifying  thing  qbout  human 
life  and  human  beings,”  she  said,  “is 
that  you  can  offer  so  many  different  in¬ 
terpretations  of  it  and  then,  so  long  as 
that’s  the  case,  living  can  never  be 
quite  stale.” 

She  rose  to  go.  Barbara  remembered 
that  the  last  time  she  had  seen  Thorn¬ 
ton  and  Lucia  together  she  had  re¬ 
garded  them  enviously,  thinking  how 
bitter  it  was  to  look  at  happiness 
through  another’s  eyes.  Now  it  was  all 
so  different.  She  felt  a  secret  glad 
superiority  to  them;  they  loved  each 
other,  indeed,  but  no  love  could  be  so 
wonderful  as  hers  and  Hare’s  would  be. 
As  she  shook  hands  with  Thornton  she 
saw  how  careworn  he  seemed,  and  she 
felt  glad  that  Hare’s  handsome  face 
was  unlined  and  fresh. 


(To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 


On  the  Doorstep  of  War 

( Continued  from  page  6) 


less  fortunate  compatriots.”  Said  an 
informed  and  quite  indifferent  Ameri¬ 
can  on  this  point:  “Look  around  you. 
Here  in  this  dining  room  you  may  see 
some  of  these  very  Belgians  of  whose 
wealth  and  parsimony  the  Hollanders 
ccmplain.  Everything  the  latter  say  is 
quite  true.” 

“Yes,  but  you  must  remember,”  re¬ 
marked  another  American  of  more  judi¬ 
cial  temperament,  “that  these  rich  Bel¬ 
gians  feel  that  they  must  in  the  end 
bear  most  of  the  financial  brunt  of  the 
war,  no  matter  how  the  conflict  turns 
out;  if  Germany  wins,  it  is  out  of  their 
pockets  that  most  of  the  war  indemnity 
will  be  taken;  if  the  Allies  win,  still 
from  the  coffers  of  these  rich  Belgians 
must  come  most  of  the  war  taxes  neces¬ 
sary  to  rehabilitate  their  country;  and 
this  is  the  viewpoint  at  the  present 
moment  of  these  moneyed  Belgian  refu¬ 
gees.  They  think  that  what  the  Hol¬ 
landers  declare  to  be  their  stinginess 
is  merely  the  prudent  virtue  of  being 
long-headed  and  forehanded.” 

In  a  Belgian  refugee  camp  there  was 
found  a  mixture  of  opinion,  but,  speak¬ 
ing  by  and  large,  no  opinion  at  all. 
“Oh,  yes,  of  course  we  would  work  if 
they  would  give  us  any  work  to  do;  any¬ 
thing  is  better  than  the  labor  of  doing 
nothing.  But  these  Dutch  don’t  offer 
us  work — not  yet,  at  least.  We  hear 
that  they  will  after  a  while,  but  so  far 
it  has  not  turned  up.”  “As  for  me,”  said 
one  refugee  in  this  same  camp,  “I  think 
we  are  treated  very  well.  Of  course 
there  are  some  people  who  would  not 
be  satisfied  in  Heaven.  Take  our  food, 
for  instance.  It  is  good  enough  under 
the  circumstances.  There  are  hundreds 
in  this  very  camp  who  right  this  min¬ 
ute  are  eating  a  better  meal  than  they 
have  ever  had  in  their  lives.” 

The  interior  of  the  big  dining  place, 
which  accommodated  many  hundreds 
(there  were  several  others  of  the  same 
size) ,  revealed  what  this  meal  was  and 
also  the  quality  of  those  who  were  eat¬ 
ing  it.  A  thick,  savory,  nourishing  soup 
made  by  boiling  meat,  cabbages,  and 


potatoes  together;  the  meat  thus  boiled; 
big  cups  of  steaming  coffee,  and  an 
abundance  of  “black  bread”  made  up 
the  bill  of  fare  in  the  Belgian  refugees’ 
camp  on  Christmas  Day.  And  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  on  every  other  day. 
For  breakfast,  coffee  and  bread;  for 
the  evening  meal,  coffee,  bread,  and 
potatoes — these,  with  the  midday  meal 
described,  constitute  the  daily  feeding 
of  the  stranded  Belgian  refugees  in  the 
camps  of  Holland.  The  thousands  quar¬ 
tered  on  hospitable  Dutch  families  fare 
still  better,  of  course.  Judging  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  European  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing,  the  thrifty  Hollanders  consider 
that  their  war-invited  guests  are 
faring  quite  generously. 

All  this  exposes  one  cause  of  the 
plainly  apparent  anti-Belgian  feeling 
in  the  Netherlands.  This  Dutch  dislike 
of  their  neighbors  has  its  roots  deep  in 
the  soil  of  history;  it  is  almost  heredi¬ 
tary.  Thus  is  seen  a  veering  around  of 
public  sympathy  and  sentiment;  for 
when,  at  first,  this  army  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  crossed  the  frontier  in  want, 
terror,  and  despair  with  their  tales  of 
woe,  even  Holland’s  heart,  which  is 
wary  and  by  no  means  worn  on  the 
sleeve,  was  touched.  The  Dutch,  high 
and  low,  were  in  that  hour  all  for  their 
homeless  neighbors.  But  now?  “Well, 
a  Belgian  is  always  a  Belgian,”  re¬ 
marked  one  of  the  Dutch  gentry,  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  “After  all,”  he 
added,  “history  tells  no  lies.” 

It  must  be  said  that  those  in  the 
refugee  camps  do  not  inspire  admira¬ 
tion.  Here  and  there  a  well-appearing 
person  is  found;  and  occasionally  a 
very  pretty  child.  Once  a  really  beau¬ 
tiful  young  woman  was  seen,  but  she, 
unfortunately,  was  in  the  segregated 
women’s  quarters.  By  far  the  greater 
number  are  stolid  and  unwholesome  in 
appearance.  Many  are  seemingly  dis¬ 
eased.  “Oh,  well,”  said  a  carefully  in¬ 
formed  man,  “these  people  in  the  camps 
are  what  you  call  the  ‘riffraff.’  ”  It  is 
this  majority  that  seem  to  have  no 
opinion  of  any  kind  on  anything. 


Don’t  Trifle  with  a  Demon 

It’s  so  easy  to  stop  a  car!  Just 
the  weight  of  your  foot  on  a  lever. 
But  remember  that  that  lever  clamps 
powerful  brakes  which  must  throttle 
the  frightful  momentum  of  a  ton  of 
car  hurtling  forward  at  thirty  miles 
an  hour.  Unleashed,  that  momen¬ 
tum  becomes  a  demon  that  could 
crumple  your  car  like  a  soda  biscuit. 

Watch  your  brakes  as  you  watch 
no  other  part  of  the  car.  Watch 
your  brake  lining  —  for  that’s  all 
there  is  to  a  brake. 
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HYDRAULIC  COMPRESsed 
Brake  Lining -100% 

Brake  lining,  to  be  any  good  at  all, 
must  be  100% — must  be  brake  lining  all 
through.  Not  merely  on  the  outside — 
not  merely  a  loose  and  stringy-woven 
lining  that  is  friction-shy  inside. 

Thermoid  is  hammered  by  hydraulic 
compression  into  a  solid,  single  substance 
of  uniform  density  clear  through.  It  re¬ 
tains  its  100%  gripping  power  even  until 
worn  paper  thin. 

Thermoid  is  trust¬ 
worthy.  Guard  your 
safety  with  Ther¬ 
moid.  Watch  your 
brake  lining. 

Thermoid  Robber  Co. 
Cannot  be  burned  out  nor  Trenton.  N.  J. 

affected  by  oil,  heat.  Our  Guarantee:  Thermoid 
water,  gasoline,  dirt  will  make  good,  or  men ill. 


our  big  catalog  and  special  offer. 

Marvelous  improvements.  Extraordi¬ 
nary  values  in  our  1915  price  offers.  You 
cannot  afford  to  buy  without  getting  our 
latest  propositions .  WRITE  TODAY. 

Boys,  be  a  “Rider  Agent”  and  make 
big  money  taking  orders  for  bicycles  and 
supplies.  Get  our  liberal  terms  on  a  sample 
to  introduce  the  new  “RANGER.” 

TIRES,  equipment,  sundries  and  every¬ 
thing  in  the  bicycle  line  half  usual  prices.  F actory 
prices  on  Motorcycle  and  Automobile  Supplies. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  DEPT,  p-54.  CHICAGO 

lOc  Offer -KEITH’S 

MAGAZINE 

To  introduce  Keith’s,  the  recog¬ 
nized  authoritative  magazine  on 
Home  Building,  a  big  80-page  num¬ 
ber  and  a  copy  of  book, 

20  PLANS 

Both  for  10c.  They  are  Wonder 
Homes  for  artistic  design  and  prac¬ 
tical  planning.  Send  silver  or  stamps. 
..  ,  u  .  *  697  McKnight  Bldg. 

lYl.L.IVeitn  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc¬ 
tion  by  correspondence. 

For  detailed  In¬ 
formation  address 


Do  You  Like  to  Draw? 

That’s  all  we  want  to  know 
Now,  we  will  not  give  you  any  grand 
prize — or  a  lot  of  free  stuff  if  you  an¬ 
swer  this  ad.  Nor  do  we  claim  to  make 
you  rich  in  a  week.  But  if  you  are  anx 
ious  to  develop  your  talent  with  a  suc¬ 
cessful  cartoonist,  so  you  can  make 
money,  send  a  copy  of  this  picture 
with  6c  in  stamps  for  portfolio  of 
cartoons  and  sample  lesson  plate, 
and  let  us  explain. 

The  W.  L  Evans  School  of  Cartooning 
814  Leader  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  0 
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Our  Hand  Books  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  sent 
free.  Patents  procured  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
free  notice  in  the  Scientific  American. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  363  Broadway,  N.  Y« 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  625  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATFNTABLE  1DEAS  WANTED.  Manu- 

*■  *  facturers  want  Owen  patents.  Send 

for  3  free  books;  inventions  wanted, 
etc.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  Manufacturing  facilities. 
RICHARD  B.  OWEN,  17  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C> 
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the  modern 

interpretation  of  religion  ?  Send  for  FREE  literature. 
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According  to  one  closely  connected 
with  the  company  owning  the  neutral 
ship,  the  holding  up  in  the  Straits  of 
Dover  of  the  vessel  cost  the  owners 
several  thousands  of  dollars;  for,  al¬ 
though  it  was  detained  but  twelve 
hours,  this  meant  that  it  was  more  than 
a  day  late  in  reaching  the  home  port. 
When  the  ship,  released  at  midnight, 
weighed  anchor  at  dawn  and  proceeded 
on  the  last  day  of  her  voyage,  she  was 
twice  stopped  again.  “Boom !  ”  came  the 
sound  of  a  British  warship’s  gun,  and 
when  the  liner,  not  understanding  the 
signal,  went  ahead,  “Boom!”  again 
spoke  the  cannon  from  the  deck  of  this 
British  naval  watchdog.  Captain  and 
officers  fumed  and  raged.  “This  costs 
money!  Are  we  to  be  held  up  again?” 
Alongside  a  launch  came  panting  from 
the  British  guard  ship;  the  release  was 
explained.  “Proceed!”  said  the  British 
officer.  Once  more  this  process  was  re¬ 
peated;  and  then,  further  interruption 
impossible,  the 
liner  sailed  cau¬ 
tiously  to  her 
destination. 

But  she  Car¬ 
rie  d  irritation 
with  her.  Irri¬ 
tation ,  too, 
awaited  her  in 
port,  a  growing 
resentment  as 
real  as  it  is  re¬ 
trained  and  sup¬ 
pressed.  The 
detention  and 
practical  search 
of  these  neutral 
vessels  is  having 
its  effect  on  the 
Dutch  business 
classes.  Their 
patience  was 
taxed  when, 
some  weeks 
after  the  out- 
break  of  the 
war,  one  of  the 
largest  of  Hol¬ 
land’s  merchant 
fleet  was  stopped 
by  a  French 
warship,  con¬ 
voyed  to  the 
harbor  of  Brest, 
kept  there  eleven  days,  and  then  re¬ 
lieved  of  most  of  its  cargo  with  decision 
and  courtesy. 

A  million  dollars  in  silver  bars  were 
taken  off;  “for,”  said  the  French  com¬ 
mander,  “this  may  be  going  to  Ger¬ 
many;  if  so,  we  will  keep  it;  if  not,  we 
will  return  it.”  Large  quantities  of 
flour,  beer,  and  the  like  were  also  taken 
ashore.  “But  this  is  not  even  condi¬ 
tional  contraband,  carried  as  it  is  in  a 
neutral  bottom  from  a  neutral  port  to 
a  neutral  port  and  consigned  from  neu¬ 
trals  to  neutrals,”  protested  the  mer¬ 
chantman’s  captain.  “If  it  so  turns 
out,”  answered  the  French  officer  laugh¬ 
ingly,  “we  will  pay  you  for  it.” 

“In  Holland  we  call  this  piracy,”  said 
the  captain.  “Never  mind,  never  mind,” 
laughed  the  local  French  sea  lord.  “We 
need  it  anyhow.  There  is  a  war  going 
on,  you  know.  Don’t  worry.  We  will  pay 
you  for  it  if  you  never  see  it  again. 
Have  a  cigarette!”  And  the  incident 
was  closed.  Sure  enough,  these  food¬ 
stuffs  never  were  seen  again,  but  they 
were  paid  for.  The  silver  bullion  was 
sent  to  Holland.  But  the  money  loss 
resulting  from  the  ship’s  long  deten¬ 
tion  was  not  made  good.  The  business 
disturbance  caused  by  the  nonarrival  of 
the  consigned  goods  was  not  quieted. 

Here  is  one  source  of  a  change  in 
Dutch  public  opinion — a  change  so 
slight  or  so  well  concealed  that  it 
scarcely  is  perceptible,  can  easily  be 
denied,  and  might  not  be  noted  except 
by  a  careful  weighing  of  sentiment  and 
the  forces  moving  it. 

As  between  England  and  Germany 
the  scales  of  Dutch  opinion  were  at 
first  almost  evenly  balanced.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  they  are  not  still  in  equi¬ 
librium,  as  indeed  they  always  have 
been.  But  if  there  is  any  feather’s 


With  Love  at  the 
Helm 

FISHER 

/  have  put  my  oars  aside — 
What  use  to  row? 

I  have  yielded  to  the  tide; 
I  have  Put  my  oars  aside; 
On  together,  Love  our  guide, 
We  drifting  go! 

I  have  Put  my  oars  aside — 

What  u\p  tn  mm? 


weight  descent  of  the  scales  on  one  side 
or  another,  it  is  favorable  to  Germany. 

“We  Hollanders  do  not  trust  either 
England  or  Germany,  nor,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  anybody  else;  but  especially  these 
two  belligerents  in  the  present  war,” 
said  a  Dutchman  of  moderate  means, 
some  position,  and  a  characteristically 
Dutch  attitude.  “The  Dutchman  thinks 
the  German  a  liar  until  he  proves  him¬ 
self  truthful;  but  the  Englishman  a 
rogue  and  a  liar  until  he  proves  him¬ 
self  honest  as  well  as  truthful.” 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  average 
man  or  woman  in  the  Netherlands  al¬ 
ways  thinks  and  speaks  of  the  war  as 
though  it  were  a  conflict  exclusively 
between  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 
Apparently  the  Dutch  common  people 
never  think  of  France  or  Russia  as  com¬ 
batants;  and  as  for  Austria  and  Servia, 
one  would  never  know  that  such  coun¬ 
tries  existed  if  one  judged  by  the  casual 
talk  of  Hollanders  among  themselves. 

Astound¬ 
ing,  even  ab¬ 
surd,  as  it  may 
sound  to  Ameri¬ 
can  ears,  it  is 
neverthe- 
less  true  that 
among  the  plain 
people  of  Hol¬ 
land  there  is  a 
deadly  fear  that 
Great  Britain 
will  violate  the 
sovereignty  of 
the  Netherlands. 
“That  is  un¬ 
thinkable,”  re¬ 
marked  the  idle 
questioner.  “Un¬ 
thinkable  it  may 
be,  but  unthink¬ 
able  or  not,  it  is 
true,”  answered 
a  member  of  the 
Dutch  bour¬ 
geoisie.  “What 
I  fear  is  that 
England  — ” 
came  a  sentence 
floating  upon 
the  stream  of 
talk  in  a  popu¬ 
lar  eating  place. 
So  unexpected, 
so  much  by  chance,  and  so  many  were 
the  expressions  like  these  that  inquiry 
was  suggested.  And  this  confirmed 
these  strange  and  grotesque  sentiments. 
“It  is  historic,”  said  a  highly  educated 
Dutchman;  “you  know  our  people  are 
very  slow,  especially  at  forgetting. 
Suppose  you  read  up  on  Dutch  history 
again.” 

Still  more  amazing  is  the  lack  of  ter¬ 
ror  of  Germany.  One  does  not  care  to 
write  what  has  been  heard  of  acquies¬ 
cence  in  even  German  absorption — and 
this,  too,  from  the  masses  themselves. 

The  only  fear  of  Germany  appears 
to  be  that  of  commercial  rivalry  in  case 
she  wins.  “Rotterdam  is  our  great 
port;  far  the  best  on  the  North  Sea; 
better  than  Antwerp  if  controlled  by 
Belgium.  But  suppose  Germany  keeps 
Antwerp?  With  her  greater  resources, 
her  system  and  energy,  Antwerp  as  a 
German  port,  though  naturally  inferior 
to  Rotterdam,  would,  we  think,  take 
from  us  the  bulk  of  trade.”  This  was 
an  expression  from  one  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  class  engaged  in  shipping. 

So  it  is  that  Dutch  public  opinion, 
carefully  balanced  and  self-contained, 
yet  veers  by  a  hair’s  breadth  toward 
her  mighty  eastern  neighbor.  The  only 
thing  that  can  be  safely  said  is  that  the 
Dutchman  is  not  pro-German  nor  yet 
pro-English,  but  decidedly  pro-Dutch. 
And  Holland’s  vigorous  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  menacing  little  army,  highly 
trained,  is  sleeping  on  its  arms — 
no,  not  sleeping,  but  standing  at  at¬ 
tention. 

That  army  would  instantly  resist  any 
appearance  upon  Dutch  soil  of  any 
force  coming  for  the  purposes  of  the 
present  war,  whether  that  force  were 
German,  English,  or  of  any  other 
belligerent  power. 
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this  time,  our  country 
looms  large  on  the  world 
horizon  as  an  example  of  the 
popular  faith  in  the  underlying 
principles  of  the  republic. 

We  are  truly  one  people  in 
all  that  the  forefathers,  in  their 
most  exalted  moments,  meant 
by  that  phrase. 

In  making  us  a  homogeneous 
people,  the  railroad,  the  tele¬ 
graph  and  the  telephone  have 
been  important  factors.  They 
have  facilitated  communication 
and  intervisiting,  bringing  us 
closer  together,  giving  us  a  better 
understanding  and  promoting 
more  intimate  relations. 

The  telephone  has  played  its 
part  as  the  situation  has  required. 
That  it  should  have  been 
planned  for  its  present  useful¬ 
ness  is  as  wonderful  as  that  the 
vision  of  the  forefathers  should 
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have  beheld  the  nation  as  it  is 
today. 

At  first,  the  telephone  was 
the  voice  of  the  community. 
As  the  population  increased  and 
its  interests  grew  more  varied, 
the  larger  task  of  the  telephone 
was  to  connect  the  communities 
and  keep  all  the  people  in  touch, 
regardless  of  local  conditions 
or  distance. 

The  need  that  the  service 
should  be  universal  was  just  as 
great  as  that  there  should  be  a 
common  language.  This  need 
defined  the  duty  of  the  Bell 
System. 

Inspired  by  this  need  and 
repeatedly  aided  by  new  inven¬ 
tions  and  improvements,  the 
Bell  System  has  become  the 
welder  of  the  nation. 

It  has  made  the  continent  a 
community. 


American  Telephone  and 

And  Associated 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Telegraph  Company 

Companies 

Universal  Service 


50  leading  Boat  Builders  have  joined  the  Cray  Motor  Company  In 
issuing  a  catalog  showing  the  specialty  of  each.  It  tells  where  you  can 
buy  any  kind  of  a  boat  from  a  $125  complete  tishing  launch  to  a  $'25'>0 
mahogany  finished  express  launch  equipped  with  self-starting  *t^yL, 
4-cycle  Gray  motor.  Write  for  this  big  catalog  today,  free.  Also  Gray 
Marine  Engine  Catalog  showing  full  line  of  2  and  4-cycle  marine 
motors,  $55  upwards,  one  to  six  cylinders. 

GRAY  MOTOR  CO.,  224  Gray  Motor  Bldg.,  Detroit, 


,  Mich. 


Pay asYou Wish 


We'll  send  you  a  genu. - 

you  to  wear  for  10  full  days.  If  y?.u.cai? 
tell  it  from  a  real  diamond  send  it  back 
at  our  expense.  Costs  but  l-30tb  as 
much.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it  pay  only 
a  few  cents  a  month.  Write  for  catalog. 

Set  in  Solid  Gold 

Genuine  Lachnite  Gems  keep  their 
dazzling  fire  forever.  Cut  by  world  re- 

nowneddiamondcutters.  Stands  fire  and 
acid  testa.  Easy  payments.  Write  today 
for  big  new  jewelry  book  its  free. 

HAROLD  LACIJMAN  CO..  Deo«.23S2 
_I2  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  ill-  — 
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Wouldn’t  You  Like  to  Own  a 

Store  Like  This? 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  be  proprietor  of  a  money  making  busi¬ 
ness?  Once  I  was  just  a  struggling  candy  maker,  'lheprofits 
from  Crispettes.  the  new,  delicious  popcorn  confection 
built  this  big  business  for  me.  The  very  same  proposition 
that  made  me,  should  do  the  same  for  you.  Start  in  the 
Crispette  Business  for  yourself.  Build  a  business  of  your 
own  as  I  did.  Get  a  window— a  small  store— a  cozy  nook  where 
the  rent  is  low.  Keep  all  the  profits.  I’ll  teach  you  the  Crispette 
business— tell  you  how  to  succeed— show  you  how  to  make  Crisp* 
ettes  by  my  special  secret  formula.  I’ll  do  it  right  here  in  Spring- 
field— personally  or  by  mail.  But  the  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to 

Take  advantage  of  my  offer  to  come  and  see  me 

Don’t  say  you’re  coming.  Just  drop  in  quietly.  Call  on  any  banker  or  merchant.  Ask  them  about  Long- about  my 
store— my  crispette  business.  Ask  them  if  what  I  say  isn’t  the  truth— right  from  the  shoulder.  Look 
into  my  reputation.  See  if  folks  think  I’ll  give  you  a  square  deal.  Then  come  and 
see  my  store — see  that  it’s  just  like  the  picture.  See  the  machine.  See  crispettes 
made-make  a  batch  yourself.  Learn  the  business.  Get  my  pointers  on  how  to 
succeed.  Up  to  a  distance  of  300  miles  I’ll  pay  all  your  traveling  expenses,  if  you 
buy  a  machine.  You’ll  see — know — learn  everything.  It’s  simple  easy. 

Won’t  take  you  a  day.  I’ll  be  glad  to  see  you— glad  to  show  you  the  store 
and  have  a  good  talk  with  you.  You’ll  go  home  ready  to  make  more  money 
than  you  ever  made  in  your  life. 

Every  Nickel  You  Take  in  Nets 
You  Almost  Four  Cents  Profit 

Think  of  it!  Think  of  the  fortunes  made  in  5  cent  pieces.  It’s 
one  business  in  a  hundred.  Everybody  likes  crispettes — chil¬ 
dren — parents — old  folks.  One  sale  always  means  two 
two  means  four.  So  it  goes.  It’s  a  great  business. 

I  found  it  so— so  should  you.  Send  for  my  big  ft  ee 
book  “How  to  make  money  in  the  Crispette  Busi¬ 
ness” — 48  pages  illustrated — complete  information 
and  story  of  how  I  built  my  business.  Head  it  and 
then  come  to  Springfield. 

W.  Z.  LONG,  1028  High  St.,  Springfield.  O. 


This  is  a  recent 
picture  of  the 
man  who 
made  a  big 
success  with 
a  Long 
Crispette 
machine,  in  a 
store  window. 
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Real  Estate 


San  Joaquin  Valley,  California — What  Another 

Man  Did:  At  Riverbank,  Stanislaus  County,  California,  he 
bought  12  irrigated  acres  at  $150  an  acre.  A  small  farm  f 
Yes,  btit  M  acre  of  strawberries  realized  $205  and  other 
small  fruits  brought  his  returns  to  over  $500,  in  addition 
to  the  living  for  the  family.  This  was  from  less  than  half 
of  the  twelve  acres — just  think  how  much  more  he  will  ob¬ 
tain  as  the  balance  of  the  farm  is  put  into  crop.  Hundreds 
of  small  farms  like  this  have  made  their  owners  independ¬ 
ent  of  hard  limes  or  a  “boss”.  Do  you  want  to  abundantly 
provide  for  Your  family  in  the  heart  of  Sunny  California? 
Then  write  for  our  free  booklets  about  “Poultry  Raising.” 
“Dairying”  and  the  “San  Joaquin  Valley.”  Write  Now, 
To-day,  to  C.  L.  Seagraves,  Gen.  Colonization  Agent,  A.T. 
&  S.  F.  Ry.,  1807  Ry.  Exchange,  Chicago. 

The  Land  Of  Manatee  On  South  Florida’s 

attractive  Gulf  Coast.  An  independent  income  from  a 
s  nail  cultivated  area  in  the  Heart  of  Florida’s  Frost-Proof 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growing  District.  Oranges,  grape¬ 
fruit,  celery,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  ripening  under  a  Winter 
sun,  bring  big  returns.  Three  and  four  crops  on  same 
land  each  year.  Growing  season  350  days.  Beautiful, 
progressive,  little  cities  with  every  advantage.  Hospita¬ 
ble  people  formerly  from  all  parts  of  United  States. 
Delightful  climate  year  ’round.  Our  64-page  illustrated 
book,  fully  descriptive,  mailed  free.  Ask  J.  A.  Pride, 
General  Industrial  Agent,  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway, 
Suite  363,  Norfolk,  Va. 
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Duplicating  Devices 

$2.40— The  “Modern  Duplicator  ”  30  Days’ Free 

trial.  Use  it  to  make  50-75  duplicate  (fac-simile)  copies  of 
each  Letter,  Music,  Maps,  Drawings,  etc.,  written  with  pen 
and  ink,  pencil  or  typewriter.  Booklet  Free.  Main  Office, 
J.  D.  Durkin  &  Reeves  Co.,  339  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  “Universal”  Duplicator  Will  Reproduce  50 

perfect  copies  of  anything  made  with  typewriter,  pen,  or 
pencil  in  ten  minutes.  No  experience.  Simple,  clean. 
No  glue  or  gelatine.  Letter  size  $3.25.  Write  for  booklet. 
F.  Reeves  Duplicator  Co.,  419  Park  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Typewriters,  Office  Supplies 

Patents 

Largest  Stock  Of  Typewriters  In  America.  All 

makes.  Underwoods,  Olivers,  Remingtons,  etc.  %  to  ]/» 
mfrs.  prices.  $15  up — rented  any  where— applying  rent  on 
price.  Free  Trial.  Installment  payments  if  desired. 
Write  for  catalogue  121,  Typewriter  Emporium,  (Estab. 
1892),  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Patent  What  You  Invent.  It  May  Be  Valuable. 

Write  me.  No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  is  allowed. 
Estab.  1882.  “Inventor’s  Guide”  Free.  Franklin  H.  Hough, 
538  Loan  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  Fortune  To  The  Inventor  Who  Reads  And 

heeds  it,  is  the  possible  worth  of  the  book  we  send  for 

Typewriter  Prices  Smashed.  “Spot  Cash.”  Gaerte 

6c.  postage.  Write  us  at  once.  R.  S.  &  A.  B.  Lacey,  Dept. 
C,  Washington,  D.  C.  Established  1869. 

will  save  you  money.  L.  C.  Smiths,  Olivers,  Remingtons,  Un¬ 
derwoods,  Royals,  etc.  Your  choice  of  500  machines  at  $10 
to  $15.  Guaranteed  for3  years.  Send  today  for  descriptive 
circular.  Dearborn  Typewriter  Exch.. Dept. 502, Chicago, 111. 

Patents  That  Pay.  Proof  Given.  Protect  Your 

idea!  Two  Wonderful  Guide  Books  P’ree  :  “Inventors’ 
Guide”  and  “What  and  How  to  Invent.”  Send  model  for 
free  report.  E.  E.  Vrooman  &  Co.,  852  F  St.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

Travel 

Investments 

Free  Exposition  Guide  Book  Ind'spensable  In 

planning  trip.  Profusely  illustrated  with  Exposition  and 
Western  views.  Authentic  information  regarding  hotels, 
restaurants,  side-trips,  stop-over  privileges.  Enables  you  to 
plan  definitely  cost  of  trip.  Send  Today  for  this  Free  book 
nnd  any  other  information.  Gerrit  Fort,  P.  T  M.,  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  Room  7,  U.  P.  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

You  Can  Share  In  The  Profits  Of  The  “World’s 

largest  truck  farm,”  operated  by  Hollanders,  growing 
three  crops  a  year,  located  ten  miles  from  New  Orleans. 
We  offer  profit-sharing  securities  on  this  farm  in  denom¬ 
inations  of  $125  and  $625,  drawing  6%  annually,  and  one- 
half  net  profits.  Write  for  information.  New  Orleans 
Netherlands  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Collections 

Old  Coins  Wanted 

“Red  Streaks  Of  Honesty  Exist  In  Everybody,” 

and  thereby  I  collect  $200,000  yearly  from  honest  debts  all 
over  the  world.  Write  for  the  story  of  “Ben  Hur  and  the 
Bill,”  free.  Francis  G.  Luke,  Cont’l  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  U.  S.  A.  “Some  People  Don’t  Like  Us.” 

$50  Paid  For  Half  Dol.  1853  No  Arrows;  $5  For 

1878  half  S.  Mint;  $100  for  1894  Dime  S.  Mint.  Many  valu¬ 
able  coins  circulating.  Get  posted.  Send  4c.  Get  our 
Illus  Coin  Circular.  Send  now.  Numismatic  Bank, 
Dept.  C,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Cameras 

How  to  Entertain 

Have  You  A  Camera?  Write  For  Samples  Of 

my  magazines,  American  Photography  and  Popular  Pho¬ 
tography,  which  tell  you  how  to  make  better  pictures  and 
earn  money.  F.  R.  Fraprie,  680  Pope  Bldg.,  Boston. 


Magazines 


Do  You  Read  Magazines?  Our  Big  Money- 

Saving  Club  Catalog  Free.  Write  Today.  Agents  wanted. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  J.  M.  Hanson-Bennett  Maga¬ 
zine  Agency,  223  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Wanted,  Back  Numbers  of  Collier’s  In  Bound 

volumes  for  any  year  from  1898  to  1904.  Write  at  once  to 
J.  H.  Neebe,  416  West  13th  Street,  Box  23,  New  York  City. 


Health  Resorts 


Printing 


Biggs  Sanitarium,  Asheville,  N.  C.  Special  Ad¬ 
vantages  to  invalids  during  winter.  Select  chronic  cases — 
no  tuberculosis.  Well  equipped.  Rational  methods.  No 
drugs.  Home  comforts,  moderate  charges.  Pamphlet  free. 
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Loose  Leaf  Books 


1,000  Bond  Letterheads,  $1.50;  5M,$5;  1,000  62 

XXX  Envelopes,  $1.75.  Billheads,  Statements,  same  price. 
Samples,  Meseraull  &  Son,  Printers,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 


Everybody  Should  Carry  a  Loose  Leaf  Memo 

book.  Why  ?  Because  it  is  economic.  Sample  with  Genu¬ 
ine  Leather  covers  and  50  sheets,  25c.  Name  on  cover  in 
Gold  15c  extra.  Looseleaf  Book  Co.,  81  E.  125th  St.,  N.Y. 


Plays,  Vaudeville  Sketches,  Monologues,  Dia¬ 
logues,  Speakers,  Minstrel  Material,  Jokes,  Recitations, 
Tableaux,  Drills,  Musical  Pieces,  Make  Up  Goods.  Large 
Catalog  Free.  T.  S.  Denison  &  Co..  Dept.  44,  Chicago. 


Motion  Picture  Plays 

Write  Moving  Picture  Plays.  Big  Prices  Paid. 

Constant  demand.  Devote  all  or  spare  time.  Experience, 
literary  ability  or  correspondencecour.se  unnecessary.  De¬ 
tails  free.  Atlas  Pub.  Co.,  34(5  Atlas  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Show  Card  Writing 

Free  —  Learn  Show  Card  Writing.  A  Reliable 

course  free  if  you  purchase  an  assortment  of  Alpha  Colors 
to  use  while  practicing.  Particulars  for  stamp.  Alpha 
Color  Company,  Inc.,  Dept.  C.,  1960  Broadway,  New  York. 


Business  Opportunities 

Opportunity  To  Earn  Big  Yearly  Income.  Com¬ 
plete  course  of  8  weekly  lessons  in  Real  Estate,  Insurance 
and  Brokerage,  with  instructions  how  to  start  and  conduct 
the  business  without  capital  or  previous  experience  or  dur¬ 
ing  spare  time.  No  interference  with  present  occupation. 
Price  of  course  $5,  including  Hints  to  Beginners.  Money 
back  guarantee  if  unsatisfied.  Interstate  Realty  Company, 
Globe  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Build  A  Business  Of  Your  Own.  And  Escape 

salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn  the  Collection  Business. 
Limitless  field;  little  competition.  Few  opportunities  so 
profitable.  Send  for  “Pointers”  today.  American  Col¬ 
lection  Service,  51  State  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Koko  Wheat  Crisp.  Big  Profits.  Make  It  Your¬ 
self.  New  confection.  Rapid  seller.  5c  package  costs 
cents.  Can  of  samples  10c.  Particulars  Free.  Machine 
$7.50  prepaid.  Corneau  Co.,  547  North  Parkside,  Chicago. 

Latin  American  Chances,  Business  And  Profes¬ 
sional,  analyzed.  By  Wm.  A.  Reid,  prominent  authority. 
Book  endorsed  by  Pan  Am.  Union.  Supplied  to  U.  S.  Govt. 
Postpaid  $1.  Cir.  free.  So.  Com.  Congress, Wash.,  D.  C. 

Start  A  Profitable  Business  Making  Big  Money 

placing  Premium  Punch  Board  Deals.  All  or  spare  time. 
Small  investment.  Washington  Sales  Co.,  Oept.C.W  ..Chicago. 

. . mini . . . . . . 

Of  Interest  to  Women 

Become  A  Trained  Nurse  By  Home  Study 

course.  Nurses  earn  $15  to  $30  a  week.  Diplomas  reco  :- 
nized  by  best  Doctors.  Hospital  experience  given  if  de¬ 
sired.  Established  12  years.  Easy  terms.  Catalog  Free. 
American  School  for  Nurses,  1550  La  Salle,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Business  Men 

Make  More  Money !  How?  Collect  More  Money. 

Form  10  will  do  it.  Write  us.  Associated  Mercantile 
Representatives,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Dull  Razor  Blades 


Mail  Them  At  Our  Risk!  Pay  Only  If  You  Like  The 

new  Blademaker’s  edges  we  put  on.  Or,  ask  for  prices  and 
free  mailing  case.  Parker-Warren  Lab.,107-r  W.42d  St., N.Y. 
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Telegraphy 


Telegraphy— Wire  And  Wireless& Station  Agency 

Taught.  Graduates  Assisted.  Oldest  &  Largest  School. 
Catalog  Free.  Dodge’s  Institute,  5th  St.,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 


Agents  Wanted 

Agents  Wanted 

A  Golden  Opportunity  Offered  Live  Men  Selling 

Pure  Spun  Aluminum  Utensils  »  nd  Specialties.  We  furnish 
free  Moving  Picture  Lantern  Slides  that  sell  the  goods. 
Our  Co-operative  Selling  Plans  will  unlock  every  door  in 
your  territory,  every  hour  turned  into  profit.  Write  quick 
and  secure  choice  of  territory.  American  Aluminum  Mfg. 
Co.,  Division  X,  Lemont,  Ill. 

Big  Weekly  Salary  Is  Being  Made  By  Many 

agents,  both  men  and  wom^n,  selling  the  Wallace  Portable 
Electric  Lamp — Stands,  Hangs,  Clamps  or  Sticks  Anywhere 
and  at  Any  Angle  you  put  it.  Sells  at  sight  wherever 
there  are  electric  lights.  Advertised  in  National  maga¬ 
zines.  Look  for  our  ad.  in  this  issue  and  write  us  for 
agent’s  proposition.  Wallace  Novelty  Co.,  Suite  S. 
22  East  41st  St.,  New  York. 

Big  Textile  Mills  Will  Employ  Everywhere 

reliable  people  to  take  orders  for  dress  fabrics,  hosiery, 
underwear  and  neckwear  from  samples.  Factory  prices. 
Many  making  big  weekly  income.  Spare  or  all  time.  No 
experience.  Permanent.  Steadfast  Mills,  58  Remsen  St., 
Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

Our  National  Advertising  Helps  You  Sell  Fuller 

Sanitary  Brushes  and  Dustless  Mops  and  Dusters— full  line 
—easy  sellers.  Biggest  factory  for  twisted  wire  brushes  in 
U  S.—  reliable,  strong  concern.  Your  territory  is  valuable. 
Write  at  once.  Fuller  Brush  Co.,  52  Hoadley  Place,  Hart- 

Agents— We’ve  Got  The  Whole  Drug  Trade  In 

the  U.  S.  A.  talking — our  Eight  Big  New  Combinati  n 
Offers  in  Toilet  Articles  to  sell  at  50c  up  to  $1.39  are 
Wonders.  Elegant  five  Colored  Circulars  Free.  Write 
today.  Pierce  Company,  904  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

ford,  Conn.;  Western  Branch,  Rock  Island,  Ill. 

Outfit  Free  To  Agents.  Best  Selling  Handker¬ 
chiefs,  Dress  Goods  and  Fancy  Goods  on  the  market. 
Quick  sellers,  big  profits.  Deal  direct  with  a  large  manu¬ 
facturer.  Send  stamp  for  particulars.  Freeport  Mfg.  Co., 
72  Main  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Agents  Make  Big  Money  This  Year.  Be  Your 

own  boss  —  independent  —  abundant  money — your  time 
your  own.  All  or  spare  time — at  home  or  traveling. 
Write  E.  M.  Feltman,  Sales  Mgr.,  575  Third  St.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  O.,  today  for  full  particulars. 

Agents,  More  Magazine  Money!  No  Prizes 

that  you  work  for  and  don’t  get,  but  big,  generous  cash 
commissions,  coupled  with  attractive  new  offers  that 
make  orders  leap  at  you.  Write  for  outfit  and  terri¬ 
tory.  Lockwood,  136  W.  29th  St.,  New  York. 

Agent— Great  Opportunity  To  Be  Permanent 

representative  largest  manufacturers  high  grade  soaps 
and  toilet  goods.  Big,  steady  income;  unlimited  possi¬ 
bilities.  Write  for  immediate  appo  ntinent.  E.  M.  Davis 
Co.,  R.  61,  Davis  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Aluminum  Germ-Proof  Milk  Bottle  Cover. 

Fits  any  milk  bottle.  Wonderful  seller.  Cost  3c.,  sell  10c. 
to  15c.  Sample  5c.  S.  Mfg.  Co.,  20  Warren  St.,  New 
York,  Section  101. 

What  Are  You  Selling?  If  We  Had  Your  Ad¬ 
dress  we’d  show  you  howto  sell  more,  and  largely  increase 
your  profits — not  one  week  but  weekly.  Pocket  samples  10c 

S.  Mfg.  Co.,  20B  Warren  St.,  New  York. 

Agents — Earn  Big  Money  Making  Signs  In  Any 

color  at  home.  No  experience  needed.  Complete  infor¬ 
mation  sent  for  2c  stamp.  Let  us  show  you  how  to  triple 
your  money.  John  H.  Smith  (Sign  Dept.),  Cohoes.  N.  Y. 

Agents  Wanted.  Best  Paying  Agency  Proposi¬ 
tion  in  U.  S.  If  you  are  making  less  than  $200  monthly, 
write  and  let  us  show  you  how  to  make  more.  Novelty 
Cutlery  Co.,  40  Bar  St.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Live  Agents  Wanted  To  Take  Orders  For  Our 

guaranteed  food  flavors  in  tubes  (saving80%).  Exceptionally 
large  profits.  Exclusive  territory.  Permanent  business. 
C.  H.  Stuart  &  Co.,  27  Union,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

No  Experience  Required  To  Make  $$$$$  As 

our  General  or  Local  Agent.  Household  necessity,  saves 
80$.  Permanent  business,  free  sample,  credit.  Pitkin, 
494  R  Street,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

Safety  First!  Sell  Our  Line  Of  Sanitary  Twisted 

Wire  Brushes.  Big  income  assured.  Exclusive  territory 
given.  Goods  sell  themselves.  Households.  Offices.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  3  in  1  Brush  Co.,  107  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 

New  Washing  Machine.  Wonderful  Invention. 

Generates  own  power.  Forces  20  Streams  Boiling  Sufis 
through  every  fibre  of  Clothes.  No  Rubbing.  Sells  itself. 
Free  Sample.  Geyser  Washing  Machine  Works,  Chicago. 

Just  Show  Them — The  New  Adjustable  Floor  And 

wall  mops,  dustless  dusters  and  sanitary  brushes  Sell  Them¬ 
selves.  Big  line.  Big  Profits.  Agents  write  Silver-Cham- 
berlin  Co.,  Maple  St.  &  Boulevard,  Clayton,  N.  J. 

Fits-Ur-Pot  Aluminum  Coffee  Percolator  Fits 

any  coffee  pot.  Agents  wanted  Quick.  Big  profits.  Write 
to-day  for  circulars.  Standard  Spinning  &  Stamping  Co., 
2240  Smead  Ave.,  Toledo,  O. 

Agents,  Sell  “Kant  Leak”  Rain  Coats.  $5  Kind 

for  $3.98.  Fast  Seller,  Big  Profit,  Capital  not  required. 
We  save  you  time  and  money  by  delivering  direct  to  cus¬ 
tomer.  Comer  Mfg.  Co.,  50  Frank  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Agents:  We  Need  At  Once  A  Representative 

in  your  locality.  Work  easy  and  pleasant.  No  capital  re¬ 
quired.  Big  profits.  No  special  qualification  necessary. 
Address  M.  H.  Mathews,  Manager,  2717  Third  St.,  Dayton, O. 

Agents  Of  Ability  And  High  Character  Wanted 

on  a  new  household  article.  Large  profit.  Special  selling 
plan  that  pulls  results.  Address  Merritt  &  Brock,  59  to  69 
Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  To  Sell  “Eureka  Steel  Ranges”  From  Wag¬ 
ons,  on  notes  or  for  cash.  Big  money  maker  for  live  men. 
Catalogue  Free.  Eureka  Steel  Range  Co.,  O’Fallon,  Ills. 

Agents -New  Invention.  Electric  Cigar  Lighter. 

Sells  to  diugstores,  cafes  and  all  cigar  stands.  Big  profits. 
Special  offer.  Drake  Mfg.  Co.,  Sta.  A,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Church  and  School  Societies;  Write  For  Free 

Simple  Plan  to  raise  money.  Many  getting  big  returns 
every  month.  United  Stores  Drug  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn 

Advertising  Stickers,  Inexpensive  And  Effective 

advertising;  a  universal  business  help;  splendid  field  for 
agents.  St.  Louis  StickerCo.,  Dept.C,  105  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis. 

Agents— To  Take  Orders  For  Visiting  And  Busi¬ 
ness  Cards.  Large  profits.  Outfit  Free.  Send  to-day. 
Forman  Printery,  693  W.  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Agents:  Large  Profits.  Free  Samples.  Gold  Sign 

Letters  for  store  and  office  windows.  Any  one  can  put  on. 
Metallic  Letter  Co.,  432  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

High-Grade  Salesmen 

Traveling  Salesmen  Wanted.  Experience  Un¬ 
necessary.  Earn  Big  Pay  while  you  learn  by  mail  during 
spare  time,  only  eight  weeks’  time  required,  one  or  two 
hours  a  day.  Steady  position,  easy  work,  hundreds  of 
good  positions  to  select  from.  Write  today  for  free  book 
“A  Knight  of  the  Grip”,  containing  full  particulars  and 
testimonials  from  hundreds  of  our  students  who  are  earn¬ 
ing  Big  Salaries.  Address  Dept.  B-47  National  Salesmen’s 
Training  Association,  Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City, 
San  Francisco. 

Who  Are  You?  Prove  It  At  Banks,  Etc.,  By 

Photo-Identification  Credential  (in  fine  leather  pocketbook) 
fuinished  with  $2,000  Accident  Insurance  Policy;  pays  bene¬ 
fits  for  injuries  or  sickness,  total  cost  $5  per  \ear;  double 
benefits  $10.  Agents  wanted.  Highest  commissions. 
Address  Underwriters.  1346  Insurance  Exchange,  Chicago. 

Wanted:  Hustlers  To  Take  Orders  For  Made- 

to-measure  high  grade  men’s  tailored  suits  from  $9.00  to 
$22.00.  You  can  make  good  money.  Elegant  large  book 
outfit  free.  Experience  unnecessary.  No  pocket  folder 
affair.  Splendid  opportunity  to  make  money.  Handy 
Dandy  Line,  Dept.  A,  Sangamon  St.,  Chicago. 

Salesmen  — We  Will  Pay  You  Well.  Hardenburg’s 

famous  line  of  Leather  Goods,  Diaries,  and  other  Adver¬ 
tising  Specialties.  Product  of  thirty  years’  experience. 
Easy  sales,  satisfied  customers,  big  commissions.  A  serious 
offer  for  hustling  salesmen.  No  canvassers.  II.  B.  Harden- 
burg  &  Co.,  67  Washington  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Tailoring  Salesmen— To  Take  Orders  For  High 

Class  Made-to-Order  Clothes.  Special  inducement  for 
experienced  salesmen.  Elegant  equipment  furnished  Free. 
State  experience  fully.  Address  Warrington  W  &  W  Mills, 
Dept  20,  168  West  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 

We  Will  Pay  Expenses  And  Salary  Or  Commis¬ 
sion — introducing  King  Butter  Separator.  Produces  finest 
butter  from  cream  or  milk,  sweet  or  sour,  in  5  minutes. 
Retails  $5  up.  Write  for  free  sample  and  salary  proposition. 
De  King  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  168,  Chicago. 

Salesmen— Side  Line;  Electric  Sign;  Flashes 

changeable  wording  in  radiant  sparkling  beams  of  colored 
electric  light;  outselling  everything  at  $10;  terms  30  days. 
Big  weekly  profits.  Flashtric  Sign  Works,  Chicago. 

Safety  Always.  Good  Proposition  For  Live  Wires. 

Patented  Auto  Fender.  No  competition;  exclusive  rights. 
Automatic  Fender  Mfg.  Co.,  626  Ry.  Exchg.  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Agents  Wanted 


Women  Agents 


The  Manufacturers  Of  A  Household  Article  Of 

universal  necessity,  offer  fine  opportunity  for  solicitors. 
Big  commissions -quick  sales,  pleasant  work.  Write 
New  Era  Mfg.  Company,  450  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


This  Page 


Many  Of  Our  Readers  Doubtless  Would  Like 

to  devote  their  spare  hours  to  some  profitable  work.  The 
advertisers  on  this  page  are  looking  for  just  such  people. 

To  safeguard  our  readers  against  dealings  with  unreli¬ 
able  advertisers,  we  investigate  as  thoroughly  as  possible 
every  advertiser  who  applies  for  space. 

Most  of  them  have  been  regular  users  of  Collier’s  for 
long  periods  of  time  and  have  built  up  successful  busi¬ 
nesses  because  they  have  been  advocates  of  the  square 
deal  Wbat  you  may  earn  as  their  agent  or  representa- 
ds  absolutely  upon  your  own  ability  and  willing- 


Every  Household  On  Farm— In  Small  Town  Or 

Suburbs — where  oil  lamps  are  used,  needs  and  will  buy 
the  wonderful  Aladdin  Mantle  Lamp;  burns  coal  oil 
(Kerosene);  gives  light  five  times  as  bright  as  electric. 
One  farmer  sold  275  lamps  in  six  weeks;  hundreds  with 
rigs  coining  money.  No  cash  required.  We  furnish 
capital,  to  reliable  men.  Write  quick  for  wholesale 
prices,  territory  and  sample  lamp  for  Free  trial. 
Mantle  Lamp  Co.,  864  Aladdin  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

Agents  To  Handle  Exclusively  Or  As  Side  Line, 

New  Accident  and  Health  Policy.  $5000  principal  sum, 
$100  monthly  for  accident  or  sickness.  All  accidents  and 
.  sicknesses  covered.  Premium  $10  yearly.  One-half  above 
benefits  for  $5  yearly.  Underwriters,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Agents.  The  Midget  Vest  Pocket  Garment  Hanger 

sells  on  sight.  The  most  attractive  proposition  ever  offered. 
No  competition.  Article  fully  protected  by  U.  S.  and 
foreign  patents.  Address  The  Silvex  Company,  Dept.  C, 
171  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

Agents — Amazing  Invention.  New  Business.  No 

competition.  Big  profit.  World’s  best  Home  Massage 
Machine.  Works  by  waterpower.  Delights  both  sexes. 
Write  for  full  particulars  and  free  book  on  “Beauty  & 
Health.”  Blackstone  Co.,  994  Meredith  Bldg.,  Toledo,  O. 

At  Last  — A  Compressed  Air  Clothes  Washer; 

cleans  tub  of  clothes  in  3  min.  Weighs  but  2  lbs.  Price 
only  $1.50.  Agents  coining  money.  A  sale  at  every  house. 
Wendell  Vacuum  Washer  Co.,  665  Oak  St.,  Leipsic,  O. 

Magic  Ink  Eraser.  No  Blade,  No  Acid.  Removes 

ink  like  magic.  10c.  sells  25c.  to  35c.  Any  man  that  can’t 
sell  hundreds  couldn’t  sell  bread  in  a  famine.  Sample  10c. 
S.  Mfg.  Co.,  20  Warren  St.,  N.  Y.  Dept.  3. 

Agents,  Either  Sex,  Sell  Ho-Ro-Co  Skin  And  Scalp 

soap,  perfumes,  toilet  articles.  Big  Profits.  We  help  earnest 
workers.  Rothco,  208  N.  Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Quick  Sales  And  Big  Profits  Selling  Our  Guar¬ 
anteed  goods.  Write  for  attractive  sample  offer.  Liberal 
Credit.  Wm.  J.  Dick,  Mgr.,  Dept.  F-8,  20  W.  Lake,  Chicago. 

Agents :  For  “Everbrite”  Gold  Glass  Letters  For 

window  signs  and  house  numbers.  Make  a  permanent 
business.  Chicago  Glass  Novelty  Co.,  Marion,  Ind. 


Terms  For  Advertisers 

This  Page  Is  One  Of  The  Best,  Quickest,  And 

cheapest  methods  of  getting  in  touch  with  a  large  number 
of  people. 

Have  you  something  to  sell  ?  Do  you  want  agents  or 
salesmen?  Then  this  is  the  place  to  tell  your  story.  This 
Department  appears  twice  a  month. 

Rate  $3.50  per  line;  cash  discount;  16%%  discount  on 
six-time  consecutive  order,  covering  three  months.  About 
eight  words  can  be  inserted  in  each  line.  Smallest  copy 
accepted,  three  lines. 

Terms  cash  with  order  unless  placed  by  recognized  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

Next  six  issues  are  March  6th,  20th;  April  3rd,  17th; 
May  1st,  15th.  Must  have  copy  three  weeks  in  advance 
date  of  issue.  For  instance  March  6th  closes  February  18th. 

Send  us  your  copy.  We  will  submit  proofs  and  prices. 
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Send  for  our 
1915  Spring  Catalog 


YOUR  COPY  IS  NOW 
WAITING  FOR  YOU 

It  is  full  of  real  help  in  the  planting 
and  care  of  your  garden  and  will 
make  you  long  for  Spring  to  come. 

It  will  be  sent  free  to  anyone 
who  has  a  garden  or  wants  one. 

Drop  us  a  postal  today. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

Established  1802 

53 S  Barclay  Street,  through  to  54  Park  Place 
NEW  YORK 
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9  Art Ro.e Poster  //  “HowtoGrowRoses 

stamps  //  - a  b,ook,  ?vy  ros,e; 

.  ,  ygr  lover  shoulp  have.  10 

lent  tree  witD  chapters  t  e  1 1  i  n  g  about 
soils,  planting,  growing, 
pruning,  etc.  Not  a  catalog. 

Price  10c  postpaid  includes  25c 
coupon  good  on  first$l  order.  Our 
915  Rose  Guide,  offering  nearly 
r  400varieties — the  cream  of  the  world’ s 
best  roses,  FREE.  Send  for  it  today. 

The  CONARD  &  Jones  Co., 

e  Specialists.  Over  50Yr.  Experience 

Box  141,  West  Grove.  Pa. 

GRE1DER  S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

and  calendar  of  pure  bred  poultry;  70  varieties  illustrated  and 
(described,  many  in  natural  colors.  A  perfect  guide  to  poultry 
raisers — full  of  facts.  Low  prices  on  stock  and  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  Incubators  and  brooders.  22  years  in  business.  You 
need  this  noted  book.  Send  10c  for  it — today. 

B.  H.  GRE1DER  ::  ::  Box  IS.  RHEEMS,  PA. 

FOY’S  BIG  BOOK  FREE 

POULTRY  AND  SQUABS  FOR  PROFIT. 

An  encyclopedia  of  poultry  information.  Written  by  a  man 
who  knows.  Leading  varieties  of  poultry  and  pigeons  in 
natural  colors.  Low  prices  on  fowls,  eggs  and  incubators. 

Frank  Foy  Poultry  Farm,  Box  26,  Clinton,  Iowa 

Trees— Roses— Vines 

in  small  or  large  lots  at  wholesale 
prices.  Catalog  and  Green’s  Fruit 
Book— FREE.  Green’s  Nursery  Co. 

5  Wall  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Latest 

Model 


New 

Motorcycle 


Wonderful  Offer 


Remarkable  new  improvements  make  the  1915“  Arrow’* 
a  positive  wonder  for  speed,  comfort  and  easy  riding. 
Electric  Light— easy  motorcycle  saddle — New  Depart¬ 
ure  coaster  brake — motorcycle  pedals — motorcycle 
handlebars  with  long  rubber  grips  —  imported  anti¬ 
friction  chain— reinforced  motorcycle  frame— beautiful 
finish.  All  sizes  for  boys,  men  and  women. 

Write  today  for  the  low  direct 
offer  we  are  making  on  the 
splendid  Arrow  bicycle.  Get 
our  free  catalog  A  small  amount  down  brings  you  the  Arrow 
—pay  for  it  while  you  ride-just  a  little  each  month. 

| l/r:i.a  TnfJ-\f  Do  it  now,  and  we  will  send  details  of  the  re- 
VVrilt#  I  UUdj  markable  new  machine  and  rock-bottom  offer. 

Arrow  Cycle  Co.,  hA?.*:  Chicago. 


WE  BUY 
OUR 

STUDENTS’ 
r0  DRAWINGS 

Earn  big  money  drawing  for  newspapers,  magazines, 
etc.  All  branches  of  art  taught.  Our  practical  system  of  personal 
instruction  by  MAIL  develops  your  talent.  Write  for  illustrated 
magazine,  terms  ami  lists  of  successful  pupils.  Send  sample  of 
work  for  free  criticism.  Local  classes  also. 

ASSOCIATED  ART  STUDIOS,  2116  Flatiron  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 

High  Grade  Violins  30Pays’FreeTria 


■  choice  of  representative  instruments  from 

k  the  leading  foreign  violin  makers. Strictly  hand  made  and  far 
superior  to  the  average  old  violins  sold  at  4  times  price, 

WRITE  TODAY  for  the  superb  Lewis  catalog 
■  ■  —  ■  ■  of  high  grade  instruments 

fyee  and  postpaid.  Of  value  to  everyone  interested 
m  high  grade  instruments.  Get  your  choice  of  our 
superb  instruments  on  a  free  trial  in  your  home. 

Wm.  Lewis  &  Son,  (Est.  1869) 
Dept.  2862, 225  S.  Wabash  Av.  Chicago 

OUR  SPECIALTIES;  Imported  wood- 
varnishes  and  tools  for  violin  makers. 


All  canoes  cedar  and  copper  fastened.  We 

make  all  sizes  and  styles,  also  power  canoes. 
Write  for  free  catalog,  giving  prices  with  retailer’s 
profit  cut  out.  We  are  one  of  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  canoes  in  the  world.  (162) 

Detroit  Boat  Co.,  160  Bellevue  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  Eskimo  Messenger 

'  Continued  from  page  8 ) 


of  a  people  without  a  God  wondered,  in 
the  fashion  of  those  that  pray,  if,  by 
and  by,  before  he  should  sink  to  the  ice, 
the  wind  would  not  change  or  cease. 

As  he  approached  the  farther  shores 
of  the  sound  where  great  river  cur¬ 
rents  had  opposed  the  set  of  the  tides, 
fresh-water  ice  had  met  sea  ice,  and 
sport  colossal  raided  ramparts  huge 
and  chaotic.  Over  these,  with  stiffen¬ 
ing  limbs,  he  climbed.  With  feet  raised 
high  above  their  splintered  edges,  to 
save  his  precious  snowshoes,  he  took 
their  cruel  thrust  on  hands  and  knees. 

THE  wind  having  fallen,  in  the 
cleared  air  of  morning  a  sharp- 
eyed  girl  saw  a  black  speck  far  out 
on  the  salt  ice.  It  was  Supshuak’s 
extra  parka  of  dark  mink  which  he 
had  put  on  the  night  before.  It  had 
taken  him  half  an  hour  to  do  this,  but 
without  it  he  never  would  have  waked. 
An  hour  later  he  stood  erect  as  the 
dogs  approached,  but  when  he  stepped 
aside  for  the  leader  to  pass  him  he 
swayed  and  fell,  and  was  licked  by  the 
third  Malemute. 

“It  is  Supshuak,  the  dauntless  hunter 
of  the  Seelawik,”  said  Ikik.  “He  is  al¬ 
most  dead.”  At  the  village  he  revived 
and  asked  Ikik  to  take  that  out  which 
was  in  his  bosom.  Ikik  drew  forth  a 
letter — more  wonderful  to  the  Eskimo 
than  steamers  or  guns.  A  little  later 
Ikik  entered  the  driftwood  cabin  of  a 
white  man  he  knew  and  showed  him 
the  letter.  “That’s  to  Tracy,”  the  man 
said.  “You  know  him.  I  saw  you  trade 
him  a  whitefish  yesterday  for  a  ball  of 
seine  twine.” 

Ikik  drove  his  dogs  a  little  farther, 
and  with  Supshuak  passed  through  the 
dark  portal  of  a  sod  hut  in  which  four 
miners  were  playing  cards.  They  did 
not  look  up.  Ikik  spoke  to  Supshuak, 
saying:  “It  is  the  fat  man  whose  face 
is  the  pale-red  color  of  salmon  flesh.” 

Supshuak  walked  unsteadily  to  this 
man  and  bent  his  tall  form,  the  letter 
in  his  outstretched  hand.  Tracy  laid 
a  particular  card  on  the  table  and  then 
turned  and  took  the  letter. 

“Wait  a  minute,  boys.  Here’s  what 
do  you  suppose?”  But  he  did  not 
read  this  letter  aloud: 

Deceit,  January  11. 
Dear  Trace  :  Don’t  sell  them  for  any 
price.  The  little  Mick  has  turned  up 
pay  on  seven  above,  and  the  streak, 
which  is  very  wide,  ought  to  run 
through  six  and  eight,  and  probably 
the  claims  above  and  below  for  quite 
a  ways.  If  you  have  bonded  them,  get 
out  of  it  some  way.  If  you  have  sold 
them,  get  somebody  you  can  trust  to 
knock  the  creek  hard,  and  get  somebody 
else  to  buy  them  back  for  us.  Don’t 
lose  a  minute.  Come  back  after  that, 
but  not  till  you  try  to  locate  Swivel- 
eyed  Erickson,  who  owns  eight.  I  un¬ 
derstand  he  is  badly  up  against  it,  and 
you  ought  to  be  able  to  get  it  away 
from  him  for  next  to  nothing  before 
this  strike  leaks  out.  I’m  conning 
Shorty  along  to  keep  his  mouth  shut 
with  promises  of  a  longer  lay. 

Yours  till  I  see  you,  J.  M.  Keane. 

“What’s  up?”  asked  Tracy’s  partner 
in  the  card  game. 

“Nothing  much,”  replied  the  partner 
of  Slim  Keane,  thrusting  the  letter  in 
his  pants’  pocket.  “Just  Keane  giving 
me  his  usual  hard-luck  report.” 

The  two  Eskimos,  regarded  by  the 
white  men  with  as  much  concern  as 
any  of  the  unused  furniture  in  the 
room,  waited  for  a  pause  in  the  con¬ 
versation  that  followed.  Then  Ikik, 
who  had  been  shanghaied  in  his  youth 
by  a  whaling  captain  and  taught  Eng¬ 
lish  with  a  rope’s  end,  stepped  forward 
and  said  to  Tracy:  “This  man,  Sup¬ 
shuak,  bring  the  letter — six  sleeps.” 

“Oh,  did  he?  Well,  tell  him  I’m  much 
obliged.” 

“He  like  to  know  if  anybody  starve 
to  death  yet.” 

“Tell  him  I  will  if  these  boys  don’t 
rustle  some  dinner  here  pretty  quick.” 

“He  like  to  know  if  you  can  find  em 
the  big  cache.” 

Tracy  stared  at  Supshuak.  A  crazy 
Eskimo  became  of  passing  interest. 

“The  white  man  who  give  him  the 
letter,  he  say  that  everybody  at  Noatak 
very  hungry.  He  say  he  have  big 
cache  near  Oomiakpuk  [steamer]  on 
river;  and  he  send  this  letter  to  tell 
you  where  you  find  ’em  the  cache,  so 
men  and  women  and  babies  not  starve 
to  death.” 


“Did  Slim  tell  him  all  that?” 

“He  say  yes.” 

Tracy,  like  most  ruddy-visaged  men, 
was  capable  of  a  hearty  laugh.  He 
now  threw  back  his  head,  and  his  mer¬ 
riment  resounded  harshly  in  the  ears 
of  Supshuak,  used  to  the  silences. 

“Tell  him,”  said  Tracy  at  last,  “to 
look  at  them  boxes  there  and  the  cans 
on  the  shelves.  Tell  him  these  Noatak 
stampeders  come  well  heeled  for  grub. 
Tell  him  my  partner,  Slim,  never  seen 
the  Noatak.  He’s  a  great  joker.” 

Supshuak  needed  but  little  transla¬ 
tion  of  this.  The  laughter,  the  gestures, 
were  easily  read.  He  knew  now  it  was 
all  a  myth.  Dazed,  he  flung  himself, 
bowed  and  limping,  from  the  cabin. 

MEANWHILE,  at  the  village,  there 
had  been  bustling  preparations  for 
a  journey.  When  Ikik  returned,  equip¬ 
ment  was  stowed  in  his  sled,  and,  ac¬ 
companied  by  two  other  dog  teams 
manned  by  the  fittest  Eskimos,  off  he 
drove,  with  Supshuak  resting,  with 
closed  eyes,  in  the  rear  of  the  sled. 

Ice  craft  now  was  shown  in  its  per¬ 
fection  ;  for  until  an  upturned  sled 
should  be  descried  a  day’s  journey 
out  over  the  ocean,  naught  but  the 
remnants  of  Supshuak’s  snowshoe 
tracks  might  guide  the  rescuers  to 
the  spot  where  the  wife  and  little  son 
waited. 

The  afternoon  was  clear,  still,  and 
cold,  the  western  sky  effulgent  with  the 
glow  of  the  setting  sun  whose  disk  had 
seemed  to  slide  along  the  rim  of  the 
sea  plain  before  dipping  beneath  it. 

It  was  Kearluk,  the  winter  seal 
hunter,  who  was  kept  ahead  to  follow 
the  tracks.  At  his  slightest  hesitation 
the  line  of  sleds  halted.  If  he  paused 
long  the  others  approached  him  cau¬ 
tiously,  but  never  passed  him,  lest  some 
faintest  trace  be  trodden  upon.  But 
upon  either  side  they  spread  and  some¬ 
times  pointed,  and  then  Kearluk  judged. 
Supshuak  might  have  been  Kearluk’s 
master  at  this  craft,  but  he  had  taken 
the  teeth  of  the  blizzard  in  his  eyes 
and  was  much  blinded.  He  lay  upon 
the  sled,  patient,  trusting,  hopeful. 

In  an  hour  of  deep  anxiety  next  day, 
when  Kearluk,  with  head  bent  low  like 
a  hound  on  the  scent,  had  circled  far 
and  wide  upon  a  glare  of  ice  from 
which  all  imprint  of  the  snowshoes 
seemed  to  have  been  scoured  awa1',  a 
pair  of  younger  eyes  saw  the  upended 
sled  itself,  and,  with  faces  radiant,  they 
urged  their  dogs  at  a  gallop  toward  the 
slender  mark  swimming  in  the  glaze  of 
the  horizon.  The  sled,  with  its  fallen 
skirt  of  canvas,  was  half  buried.  From 
it  the  drifts  ran  fingerwise  and  rounded, 
like  elongated  graves  in  those  southern 
lands  where  men  are  buried  and  not 
laid  on  platforms  reared  upon  posts. 
And  graves  they  were.  Under  the  firm 
snowdrift,  beneath  the  furs,  mother  and 
son  were  as  Supshuak  left  them,  ex¬ 
cept  that  Little  Boy  had  crawled  into 
his  mother’s  sleeping  bag. 

Supshuak  regarded  them  with  a  mien 
of  great  sadness.  To  his  friends,  who 
watched  him  in  silence,  it  seemed  not 
strange  that  by  and  by  he  should  turn 
toward  the  weakened  sun  that  failed 
them.  But  it  was  not  at  the  sun  he 
looked,  but  there  to  the  south  of  it, 
where,  under  Cape  Deceit,  a  creature 
of  his  own  kind  had  sent  them  forth. 
A  mighty  question,  born  when  Tracy 
laughed,  submerged  since  under  hopes 
and  fears,  now  rose  to  his  brain  like 
a  fever:  Why,  why? 

UNDER  Cape  Deceit,  two  days  later, 
an  Eskimo  woman,  bobbing  a  little 
tomcod  stick  over  a  hole  cut  in  the  ice, 
discovered  approaching  sleds  far  out, 
and  hurried  to  the  igloos  to  report  the 
return  of  Supshuak;  but  it  was  Kear¬ 
luk’s  team  that  came  in  first  and  much 
ahead  of  the  others.  He  told  a  hor¬ 
rid  tale  to  his  distant  cousins,  among 
them  Argruk,  of  whom  chapters  should 
be  written.  Argruk  stood  before  Slim 
Keane  and  told  him  of  the  return  of 
Supshuak. 

“Him  Eskimo,  Supshuak,  coming  to 
see  you  pretty  shoon.”  He  stuck  out 
his  under  lip  and  jerked  his  head 
sideways  in  the  direction  of  the  Noa¬ 
tak.  Keane  went  on  slowly  with  his 
midday  meal. 

“Him  bring  him  wife  and  litta  boy — 
stiff,  all  the  shame  whitefish.  Look  just 
shame,  I  guess.  Before  brown,  now 
white — dirty  white.  Him  litta  lame. 
Him  nose,  ears,  chin  frozen.  But  him 
plenty  strong.  Him  arms  good.  Him 
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eye  good.”  Keane  went  on  eating  very, 
very  slowly. 

“Him  shay  now  you  tell  him  darn 
lie.  Him  plenty  lub  him  wife.  I  guess 
him  no  care  you  kill  him  too.” 

KEANE  rose  in  quiet  fury  and  drove 
the  man  to  the  door  with  a  revolver. 
Argruk  laughed  quietly  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders  as  he  left  the  cabin.  He 
was  the  only  Eskimo  who  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  Keane  had  recourse  to  the 
whisky  bottle.  He  drank  and  drank 
again. 

It  was  years  since  he  had  been 
drunk,  and  the  cost  was  great.  He 
had  not  forgotten  the  cost,  but  he  was 
in  the  throes  of  a  mortal  fear — a  fear 
that  would  have  seemed  foolish  and 
baseless  to  him  had  he  known  more  of 
the  people  of  the  Arctic  than  the  little 
he  had  guessed  and  played  upon. 

When,  a  few  moments  later,  Sup- 
shuak  flunk  the  door  open  and  would 
have  drawn  quickly  from  his  bosom 
the  map  of  an  imaginary  food  cache 
on  the  Noatak,  the  gesture  was  not 
unlike  the  “pulling”  of  a  “gun,”  and 
Keane  riddled  him  with  blanching  face. 
Supshuak  clutched  the  casing  of  the 
doorway  with  fingers  of  steel.  The 
question,  burning  in  his  brain,  would 
yet  have  found  its  utterance,  but  his 
great  gentle  heart  was  pierced,  and  he 
fell  and  died. 


There  was  justice  in  Alaska,  codi¬ 
fied  and  personified  by  appointment 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  But  as  yet  it  tarried  in 
the  town  of  Nome,  two  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  away.  Meanwhile  a  few 
despised  squaw  men,  a  whaler,  an  ex¬ 
college  professor,  a  Japanese,  and  a 
felon  met  ii.  the  moonlight  on  the  sea¬ 
ward  side  of  an  ice  turret  a  hundred 
yards  from  shore  in  front  of  Slim 
Keane’s  cabin.  The  felon,  a  cunning 
man,  whose  child  had  played  with  Lit¬ 
tle  Boy,  called  Keane  from  his  cabin, 
tripped  him  savagely  into  a  sled,  and 
covered  him  with  a  hundred  feet  of  sal¬ 
mon  seine,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  Jap, 
who  darted  from  around  a  stranded 
boat,  bound  and  gagged  him. 

An  hour’s  journey  with  swift  dogs, 
straight  out  toward  that  coast  of  ice 
which  the  still  freezing  sea  lapped  hiss- 
ingly,  and  they  seated  the  bound  man 
on  a  hard  snowdrift  and  bade  him  pray 
for  yet  colder  weather.  As  they  pre¬ 
pared  to  leave  him  the  ex-college  pro¬ 
fessor,  who  was  very  greasy  and  was 
thought  to  be  “cracked,”  took  from 
Keane’s  pocket  the  vial  of  gold  dust  from 
the  claim'that  was  to  be  Shorty  Regan’s 
now. 

The  professor  emptied  it  close  by 
upon  the  smooth  edge  of  an  upturned 
ice  cake,  so  that  Keane  could  look  upon 
the  thing  he  loved  until  the  end. 


Society  Smith 

( Concluded  from  page  1 7 ) 


the  warrant  on  him.  I  guess  Ernestine 
had  thought  that  a  breath  perfumed  as 
nice  as  Society’s  always  was  couldn’t 
carry  forth  any  but  polite  and  loving 
words.  She  changed  her  opinion.  She 
began  to  remonstrate  with  him  by  call¬ 
ing  him  “Laddie”  in  a  low  tone;  two 
minutes  more  and  she  was  speaking 
louder  to  “Carlyle”;  two  more  minutes 
and  she  was  shrieking  in  a  high,  hys¬ 
terical  voice  at  “Mr.  Smith.”  The  scene 
won’t  bear  describing  exactly.  We  un¬ 
hitched  Molly  and  pried  the  rig  out  with 
a  board.  Society  wasn’t  for  being  use¬ 
ful  at  first,  but  I  had  a  little  automatic 
with  me  which  was  persuasive. 

WE  turned  around  and  they  drove 
homeward,  me  following.  Of  course 
Society  insisted  that  it  was  a  lie  and 
that  he  didn’t  owe  a  party  in  town  a 
red  cent.  “Well,”  said  I,  hoping  to 
shame  him  more  before  Ernestine,  “if 
that’s  the  case,  all  you’ll  have  to  do  is 
to  stop  in  at  Kreiger’s  and  explain  to 
the  old  man  about  his  poor  memory.” 

Society  wasn’t  strong  for  that,  but 
when  I  mentioned  that  the  jail  would  be 
our  next  stop  he  said  he’d  go  in  and  try 
to  reason  with  the  old  fellow. 

Jimmie  and  Louise  were  sitting  on 
the  front  porch  when  we  came  up.  I 
must  say  I  never  saw  Louise  look  better 
than  she  did  that  night.  She’d  cut  the 
collar  off  her  dress  and  sewed  in  a 
ruffle  of  some  fussy  white  stuff  and  her 
neck  was  as  white  as  a  baby’s.  Also 
her  cheeks  were  pink  and  her  hair 
fluffy  (wife  said  she  had  got  wise  to 
putting  borax  in  the  water  when  she 
washed  it) ,  and  I  noticed  for  the  first 
time  that,  in  spite  of  her  nose,  she  had 
a  right  pretty  mouth. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Smith,”  she  said,  as  she  led 
our  party  into  the  front  parlor,  “I  am 
so  sorry  that  this  had  to  happen.  I 
didn’t  know  papa  was  going  to  do  it  or 
I’d  never  have  let  him,  really.  I’m  so 
sorry — dear.”  That  last  to  Ernestine, 
who  was  looking  mighty  sick  and  limp. 
I  was  certainly  surprised  at  Louise  for 
pulling  that  “dear”;  I’d  never  thought 
she  was  a  hynocrite. 

Old  man  Kreiger  then  made  his  en¬ 
trance  and  lost  control  of  himself  en¬ 
tirely.  I  guess  there’d  been  a  big  fight 
on  in  about  two  minutes  if  Jimmie 
hadn’t  told  Kreiger  that  he’d  pay  the 
sixty  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents  and 
let  Society  owe  it  to  him.  Jimmie 
seemed  to  be  in  a  mighty  good  humor 
for  some  reason. 

Then  Ernestine  came  forward,  in  her 
white  coat  and  veil  around  her  head, 
looking  like  a  cross  between  a  pitiful 
little  kitten  and  an  angel  out  of  Para¬ 
dise.  “Oh,  Bov,”  she  said,  “Boy,”  was 
what  she  called  Jimmie  evidently,  “you 
are  so  good!  And  I  am  so  sorry!” 

“Not  at  all,”  said  Jimmie,  squirming 
around  like  his  clothes  hurt  him,  “not 
your  fault,  I’m  sure — ” 

“But  the  way  I’ve  treated  you  is  my 
fault.”  she  interrupted,  pretending  to 
drop  her  eyelids,  but  peeking  out  through 
the  lashes,  “and  I  see  now  what  a  dread¬ 
ful  mistake  I  have  made.  Why,  from 
the  day  you  saved  my  life—” 


“Saved  your  life?”  put  in  Louise. 
“Why,  I  thought  Carlyle  was  getting 
you  out  all  right.” 

“Yes,  he  was!”  flashed  Ernestine. 
“Our  horse  had  run  away,  as  you  know, 
and  Carlyle  was  running  around  like  a 
crazy  person  and  crying  like  a  baby 
when  Boy  came  up.  We’d  both  have 
died  if  he  hadn’t  been  so  brave  and 
noble  and — ” 

“Not  at  all — not  at  all,”  reiterated 
Jimmie.  I  thought  I  never  had  seen  the 
kid  act  so  simple. 

I  looked  at  Louise.  The  pink  had  all 
gone  out  of  her  cheeks  and  I  was  glad 
of  it,  for  it  showed  that  it  was  natural. 
Part  of  Ernestine’s  pink  was  sticking 
on  too  tight,  considering  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

Ernestine  advanced  a  few  steps  toward 
Jimmie  and  held  out  her  hands  to  him: 
“Boy—”  she  said,  with  a  waver  which 
sounded  intentional,  “can  you  ever  for¬ 
give  me?” 

“Certainly — certainly,”  said  Jimmie, 
as  if  she’d  asked  him  to  sell  her  a 
ticket  to  Pocatello. 

“I’ll  never  forgive  myself,”  she  went 
on.  “Oh,  to  think  that  I  was  running 
away  with  a  man  who  could  do  what  he 
has  done!  I  can  never  hold  up  my  head 
again — ” 

“Of  course  you  can,”  said  I,  thinking 
it  was  high  time  for  me  to  be  taking  a 
hand.  “Marry  Jimmie  here,  and  you’ll 
be  the  best  thought-of  girl  in  town.” 

What  Society  said  isn’t  good  to  re¬ 
peat.  Ernestine  didn’t  say  a  word, 
though  her  eyes  and  manners  said  plain 
as  day:  “Come  and  take  me,  Jimmie.” 

But  Jimmie  didn’t.  He  turned  the 
color  of  a  spring  radish  and  coughed 
twice  and  backed  away  and  said: 
“Thanks,  old  man,  but  you’ve  made  a 
mistake.  We  all  make  them,  though.  I 
made  one  when  I  asked  Miss  Newhall 
to  marry  me.  She  was  right  when  she 
said  she  thought  I  didn’t  know  my  own 
mind.  I  didn’t — then.  But  I  do  now. 
I  love  Louise  better  than  I  have  ever 
loved  anyone  on  earth,  and,  thank  God, 
she  loves  me.  We’re  going  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  next  month  when  I  get  my  new  job 
in  Butte.” 

Ernestine  rushed  at  Louise  and  kissed 
her.  Lucky  that  kisses  can’t  kill,  isn’t 
it?  But  then,  as  the  Bible  says,  “All’s 
well  that  ends  well.” 

What?  Did  Ernestine  marry  Soci¬ 
ety?  Well,  hardly.  Her  health  got  im¬ 
proved  suddenly  and  she  went  back  to 
the  university,  not  even  waiting  over 
for  Louise’s  wedding,  though  Louise 
wanted  her  for  a  bridesmaid. 

THOUGHT  I  said  I  knew  Smith’s 
wife?  Sure  I  do.  He  married  a  girl 
up  at  Yellow  Sox,  Varian  Mulkey  by 
name.  Some  said  he  did  it  for  spite, 
but  we  can’t  figure  how  he  spited  any¬ 
body  unless  it  was  Varian. 

Doing  pretty  well  now,  is  he?  Good! 
I  like  to  see  young  people  get  along. 
Varian  was  a  nice  little  girl,  though  too 
trustful  at  times. 

Well — so  long.  Drop  in  again.  Keep 
this  I’ve  told  you  under  your  hat,  of 
course.  We  don’t  tell  it  to  everybody. 
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on  the  expensive  limousines,  touring  cars  and  roadsters,  but  on 
automobiles  in  each  price  division ,  right  down  to  the  car  of 
very  moderate  cost.  And  every  Gray  &  Davis  system  is  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  the  car  in  which  it  is  installed. 

Our  entire  product  embodies  the  same  high  standard  of 
workmanship  and  material. 

1915  finds  our  systems  more  efficient,  more  reliable  and 
more  compact  than  ever  before. 

When  you  buy  an  automobile,  irrespective  of  price  or 
size,  see  that  it  carries  dependable  electric  equipment.  If 
you  own  or  intend  purchasing  a  Ford,  you  can  obtain  a  com¬ 
plete  Gray  &  Davis  System  for  $75,  which  brings  to  the  fiord 
owner  the  important  conveniences  which  mean  so  much  to 
motorists  nowadays. 

Always  specify  Gray  &  Dansis  lamps  nsuith  the  system.  In  this 
njuay  you  will  secure  combined  excellence  in  starting  and  lighting. 

Why  not  send  for  our  1915  catalog  which  describes  and  illustrates  Gray  &  Davis  systems 

and  lamps  ? 

GRAY  &  DAVIS,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Branch — 245-47-49  West  55th  Street 
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GRAY&  DAVIS 
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Truck  service  is  measured 
primarily  by  the  quality  built 

into  the  product . and  by 

pre-purchase  counsel  that  en¬ 
ables  the  buyer  to  get  a  truck 
fitted  to  his  requirements. 
Such  service  is  good  for  the 
buyer  and  for  The  White 
Company,  because  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  buyer  and  seller  are 
mutual  both  before  and  after 
the  sale. 

Service  in  a  White  is  haul¬ 
age . ton-miles.  This  puts 

profit  in  the  buyer’s  till. 
Service  that  means  only  quick 
repairs  is  like  a  crutch  or  a 
splint.  Service  that  is  built 
in  means  maximum  hauling 
and  minimum  dry-docking. 


White  Trucks  are  the 
trucks  most  generally  selec¬ 
ted  by  those  houses  whose 
trucking  problems  call  for 
fleets.  Fleets  grow  gradually. 
They  indicate  to  the  thought¬ 
ful  business  man . that  the 

first  truck  or  the  first  few 
trucks  gave  eminent  satisfac¬ 
tion . and  the  fleet  grew. 

Drivers  in  a  White  fleet  can 
go  readily  and  without  experi¬ 
ment  from  one  truck  to  the 
other.  The  care  and  adjust¬ 
ment  are  uniform.  To  know 
one  White  is  to  know  all. 
White  trucks  are  made  in 

every  capacity . three- 

quarter  ton  up  to  five  tons. 


The  White 


Company 


CLEVELAND 


New  York . Broadway  at  62nd  Street 

Chicago .  2635-2645  Wabash  Avenue 

Boston  ......  930  Commonwealth  Avenue 

San  Francisco  -  Market  Street  and  Van  Ness  Avenue 
Baltimore  ....  Mt.  Royal  and  Guilford  Avenues 


Philadelphia  ....  216-220  North  Broad  Street 

Pittsburgh  -  -  -  Craig  Street  and  Baum  Boulevard 

Atlanta  - .  63-65  Ivy  Street 

St.  Louis .  3422  Lindell  Boulevard 

Washington .  1233  20th  Street,  N.W. 


Seattle  . 1514  Third  Avenue 

Memphis . -  278-280  Monroe  Avenue 

Newark .  33-35  William  Street 

Dallas . -  2025-2027  Commerce  Street 

Toronto . 14  Alexander  Street 
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WHY  FRANCE  IS  GAY 


WHEN  I  was  in  London,  a  month  after  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  everyone  was  pull¬ 


ing  a  long  face.  London  at  that  time  seemed 
lardly  touched  by  war.  The  streets  were  full 
5f  people,  of  cabs  and  busses;  the  theatres  were 

□pen;  you  could  see  easily  in  one  day  at  least  a  million  men  fit  for  military  serv¬ 
ice  Yet  everyone  was  pulling  a  long  face. 

When  I  arrived  in  Paris,  Paris  was  a  city  of  dreams.  No  busses  and  no  cabs, 

no  theatres,  no  shops,  cafes  closed  at  eight  o’clock;  and  no  men. 

Yet  wandering  in  this  desertion  and  this  silence,  a  silence  made  litera  y 
golden  by  the  wondrous  weather  given  to  France  at  this  moment  ot  its  peril, 
one  heard  distinctly  now  and  then  a  tinkle  of  pure  laughter. 

This  is  not  given  as  absolute  proof  of  the  fact  that  England  is  sad  and  Fran 
is  gay,  for  one  must  reckon  with  the  British  formalism.  It  had  been  decreed  in 
England  that  the  long  face  was,  under  the  circumstances,  the  ‘  proper  t  mg- 
So  everyone  was  pulling  a  long  face.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
proper  thing.  So  those  who  felt  like  laughing  laughed. 

The  fact  remains  that  some  felt  like  laughing.  This  was  puzzling  at  fust,  t 
at  once  pleased  one  (after  London!)  and  shocked  one.  Think  of  it.  e  nivac  eis 
were  so  near  Paris  that  their  cannonading  could  be  heard  from  the  suburbs;  the 
fate  of  France  hung  in  the  balance.  Also,  in  their  attempt  to  stop  with  interior 
forces  the  avalanche  in  Belgium,  the  French  had  lost  frightfully.  Nearly  every¬ 
one  had  a  son,  or  brother,  or  husband,  or  lover,  or  cousin,  or  friend  m  the  list 

of  the  killed,  wounded,  or  missing.  v,oU 

Understanding  came  to  me  a  few  weeks  later.  The  battle  0  ®  ,  f 

been  fought,  the  French  had  driven  back  the  enemy,  the  intrenched  struggle  ot 
the  Aisne  had  begun.  I  had  found  at  last  a  group  of  friends  made  in  a  foimer 
stay _ or  their  wives,  rather,  their  sisters  and  their  sweet¬ 

hearts.  One  evening  some  of  these  had  met  to  read 
letters — letters  from  the  front.  With  them 
were  just  two  men — a  hunchback,  dis¬ 
dained  of  the  military  authorities, 
and  I,  who  felt  rather  hunch 
soul,  I  must  admit.  The 
women  were  all  knit¬ 
ting — knitting  sweat¬ 
ers,  mufflers,  warm 
undergarments  for  the 
trenches  at  the  front. 

Knitting  thus,  they 
conversed  amiably, 
jested  pleasantly,  and 
at  times  laughed.  And 
here  are  the  letters 
which  they  read.  The 
first  one  was  from 
Charles,  a  big  black 
devil  of  an  athlete 
boy.  He  is  in  the  artil¬ 
lery;  he  rides  a  horse 
in  front  of  one  of  the 
famous  seventy-fives: 

“Dear  Little  Sister: 

I  am  living  the  open- 
air  life  I  like  so  much. 

I  miss  Larcouest  [a 
seaside  village  where 
they  usually  spend 
their  vacations]  a  lit¬ 
tle,  but  this  also  is  a 
fine  country.  Only,  I 
don’t  know  what  is 
the  matter  with  the 


_  _  A  n  M  r*  V  1  r*  ra  the  other  the  Boulevard  Joffre-  The  crossing 

H  Y  i  A  (VS  h.  S  M  U  JT  r  Jb  bears  the  name  of  our  general,  who  was  killed 

the  other  day.  We  have  also  Cairo  Street,  the 
village  Negre,  and  White  Alley.  White  Alley 
is  badly  covered  and  dangerous  of  passage. 
W6  have  also  a  “square”  with  a  post  in  the  middle  on  which  our  would-be  poets 
stick  up  their  verses.  Here  are  some  of  mine: 


trie  maLLCi  w  i  i  n  unt;  .  A  >> 

weather ;  it  thunders  all  the  time  and  it  rains  chimney  pots.  Send  me  some  chocolate. 

The  second  was  from  a  man  the  mobilization  had  torn  from  a  little  wile  abou 
to  become  a  mother : 

“I  have  no  news  yet,  so  I  don’t  know  if  I  am  a  papa  or  not.  We  have  been 
four  days  now  in  our  trench.  It  is  a  model  trench,  with  all  the  modern 
comforts.  Only,  we  have  ill-bred  neighbors  who  are  making  all  of  the  time 
an  infernal  noise.  If  we  raise  our  noses  to  protest,  they  throw  prunes  at  us. 

Send  us  some  chocolate.”  ,  , 

The  third  said:  “We  dig  and  dig.  What  once  was  a  flat  plateau  is  now  zig¬ 
zagged  with  trenches  deep  as  hollow  roads.  One  is  called  the  Avenue  Albeit, 


“War  is  a  nice  thing;  one  marches,  one  shoots, 

One  plays  Robinson;  at  night,  one  guards, 

And  one  sleeps  at  last,  happy  and  palpitant, 

Rocked  by  the  big  shells  which  softly  whisper. 

What  pleasures  of  all  kinds  does  the  War  procure! 

It  is  She  who  gives  us,  so  bountifully, 

Free  air  and  rest  in  the  shade  of  big  pines, 

As  we  live  in  hutches  like  so  many  rabbits. 

And  to  think  that  some  day  we  must  return  ( perhaps ) 

To  live  in  a  house,  to  lounge  at  a  window. 

Eat  tete-a-tete  at  table  without  the  least  explosion — 

Ah,  I  tell  you  frankly,  ’tis  simply  disgusting!” 

“Send  me  some  chocolate.”  _ 

The  fourth  was  from  a  son  to  his  mother;  she  had  sent  it  on  to  these,  his 
friends.  This  was  in  a  different  tone.  The  writer  was  asking  us  to  give  up  the 
joys  of  this  life: 

“When  one  sees  what  I  have  seen,  mother,  one  makes  up  one’s  mind  that  after 
the  war  we  must  all  live  in  another  fashion.  We  must  draw  closer  one  to  the 
other,  we  must  give  up  our  egotisms  and  our  frivolities.  We  must  reduce  to  the 
minimum  our  needs  and  appetites;  think  only  of  one  another. 

As  these  beautiful  sentiments  were  rolled  out,  I 
could  see  a  change  in  the  little  company. 
The  knitting  dropped  upon  laps,  lines 
came  between  brows,  heads  shook 
from  side  to  side  in  gentle 
negative  and  disapproval. 
And  the  small  hunch¬ 
back  expressed  what 
all  felt  when  he  said : 
“It  is  too  bad.  He  is 
depressed.” 

Thus  I  had  a  light 
thrown  upon  the 
French  gayety,  that 
gayety  which  is  so 
misunderstood,  which, 
to  many,  is  merely 
the  claptrap  fake  of 
Montmartre  and  the 
public  dance  halls. 

You  see,  any  one  of 
these  women  knitting 
there  could  have 
spoken  as  did  this  last 
letter.  They  could 
have  searched  pro- 
f  o  u  n  d  1  y  into  the 
idiocy,  the  hideous¬ 
ness  of  war.  In  fact. 
I  had  heard  them  do 
it  —  before  the  war. 
And  those  others 
who  had  written  , 
they  also  could  have 
poured  out  page  after 

page  upon  the  horror  of  war.  In  fact,  I  had  heard  them  do  so— before 
the  war  Only,  they  were  not  doing  it.  They  were  accepting  life,  all 
life  life  even  in  its  present  terrible  phase.  They  were  carefully  not  thinking.  1 
saw  the  French  gayety  as  a  cuirass— a  cuirass  of  chrome  steel,  light,  bright,  and 
impenetrable.  That  cuirass  is  all  over  France  now.  France  is  gay  France 
laup’hs  France  refuses  to  mope.  France  has  a  terrible  job  on  hand,  and  she  is  not 
going  to  brood  about  it.  This  job  has  been  forced  on  her;  a  plague  has  come 
unon  her-  she  is  going  to  clean  up  that  plague,  with  a  bucket  and  a  sponge,  as 
it  were-  and  with  a  smile  on  her  lips.  This  state  of  mifid  is  general.  I  got  it  from 
those  at  the  front,  from  those  who  stay  behind,  from  those  who  dribble  back. 


One  of  the  soldier,  was  wounded  in  to  risk,  am,  to  .tor  I.  to  left  «-■  /„«”/  "winded 

wheeled  him  in  the  barrow  for  sixteen  miles  to  a  small  town,  where  he  was  p.mtt  < 
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re  is  what  I  get  from  the  front  (from  a  little 
Parisian  hoodlum)  :  “I’m  a  Parisian  and  I  hope  I 
fight  well.  If  anyone  told  me  to  go  back  now,  I 
wouldn’t  like  it  at  all.  And  then,  you  know,  I  want 
to  come  back  with  a  nice  pair  of  German  boots.” 

The  following  one  yearns  for  something  else  than 
boots:  “One  thing  I  do  miss  in  the  trench,  it’s  music. 
So  I  hum  to  myself.  But  a  piano,  a  little  bit  of  one, 
would  be  welcome;  we’d  dig  a  place  for  it.  The  can¬ 
non  would  be  the  bass.  We’re  not  deprived  of  that 
bass,  I  can  tell  you.  I  haven’t  yet  caught  the 
pitch,  but  it’s  very  low.” 

Listen  to  this  one  as  you  read  it.  It  marches, 
and  it  charges,  and  it  rings  with  bugles.  It 
is  also  a  bit  ferocious — that  is,  it  is  young: 

“Dear  Brother :  When  I  got  your  letter,  little 
brother,  I  jumped  in  my  bed  (I’m  wounded) 
and  shouted  with  gladness.  When  do  you 
leave  for  the  front? 

“I  begin  by  crying  Victory!  For  we  are 
all  there,  I  can  tell  you,  with  the  smile. 

“I  began  in  Belgium,  where  things  were 
hard.  We  came  back  into  France  through  Ardennes. 
Marches  of  sixty  kilometers,  and  always  singing,  and 
always  with  the  smile.  We  arrive  in  the  Aisne;  we 
fight.  We  enter  a  village  which  has  been  bombarded. 
Nothing  there  but  one  poor  old  man.  He  says:  ‘I’m 
a  grocer,  everything  I  have  is  yours.’  And  we  fill  our 
sacks.  Past  the  village,  shells  and  shells  and  sh  lls. 

“For  two  weeks  after  that,  night  marches.  Never 
did  I  think  it  possible  to  march  like  that.  When  we 
slept,  I  tell  you  we  slept. 

“Then  a  change.  We  take  the  offensive.  In  a  vil¬ 
lage  I  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with  the  bayonet. 
For  my  part,  I  stuck  three  or  four  with  my  long  fork. 

“Then  we  descend  along  the  Marne.  One  of  my 
school-day  chums  is  stuck  full  in  the  chest.  He  died 
like  a  brave  one.  He  would  not  let  any  of  us  stay 
behind  to  care  for  him. 

“Then,  big  battle  which  lasts  eight  days.  This 
time  I  had  less  luck.  I  managed  to  spit  only  one.  I 
broke  my  bayonet. 

“Then  a  ride  in  an  autobus — all  the  luxuries.  We 
go  through  the  German  lines  at  forty  an  hour  and 
occupy  trenches.  There  it  is  terrible.  We  are  told 
we  must  hold  five  days.  We  hold  five  days — with 
only  a  quarter  of  a  ball  (loaf  of  bread)  to  eat.  That 
didn’t  matter;  we  weren’t  hungry;  we  were  living 
on  powder. 

“  ’Twas  there  I  was  wounded.  In  the  arm.  Silly! 

“Don’t  worry,  little  brother.  Awaiting  your  de¬ 
parture  for  the  front,  I  assure  you  I’ll  do  the  work 
of  two.  They  won’t  let  me  go  from  here  yet  (the 
hospital).  They  want  to  wrap  me  up  in  cotton.  I’m 
getting  bored.  I’m  losing  the  smile.” 

The  following  is  from  a  young  artilleryman: 

“Dear  Parents:  I’ve  been  through  the  baptism  of 
fire.  My  fort  was  bombarded  yesterday,  from  eleven 
to  six  o’clock.  We  were  just  getting  back  to  our  hut, 
my  comrade  and  I,  for  lunch,  when  we  heard  the 
whistle  and  the  explosion  of  the  first  shell.  Aston¬ 
ishment.  On  the  fort,  a  black  smoke.  What  can  it 
be?  We  soon  found  out.  A  volcano  rises  in  front  of 
us,  another,  still  another.  About  us,  little  whis¬ 
tling  sounds,  little  dry  noises  in  the  grass. 

We  get  behind  a  mound  to  answer 
their  shots.  The  company  cook  is 
just  frying  potatoes,  a  fragment 
of  shell  falls  into  the  spuds; 
here’s  a  cook  made  happy! 

We  load,  we  take  a  posi¬ 
tion  a  little  to  the  rear. 

What  a  sight  and  what 
a  noise!  What  smoke! 

Our  fort  seemed  to  be 
throwing  all  of  its 
earth  toward  the  sky. 

But  really  it  suf¬ 
fered  very  little.  The 
only  victims  proved 
to  be  horses  and  some 
sheep  which  were  cut 
to  pieces.  We  found 
legs  of  lamb  every¬ 
where,  which  the  sol¬ 
diers  gathered  and  roasted 
joyfully.”  Of  course,  these 
letters  might  be  from  men 
who  are  gay  because  they  can¬ 
not  think.  Here  are  two  letters 
from  men  who  can  think:  “What 
moved  me  most  was  to  see  in  a  village 
two  children  holding  their  father  by  the 
hand.  For  a  papa  deprived  so  long  of  such 
delicious  presence,  the  purity  of  their  eyes  was  an 
enchantment.  I  stopped  till  one  spoke  so  that  I  could 
hear  its  voice.  On  the  whole,  though,  I  have  suf¬ 
fered  only  from  separation.  I  love  this  life  in  the 
midst  of  the  forest,  far  from  cities,  close  to  nature. 
The  sensations  of  the  moment  veil  the  past — and 
it  is  well!” 

“.  .  .  And  thus  we  live.  We  are  astonished  to  find 
ourselves,  under  circumstances  so  violent  and  so  ex- 
cept  onal,  filled  with  sturdy  happiness.  Before,  in 
th  onotonous  unrolling  of  days  all  alike,  we  were 
■ssimistic  and  depressed.  That  was  yester¬ 


day — it  seems  a  century  ago.  Looking  at  this  7  of 
yesterday,  one  seems  to  be  contemplating  a  stranger. 
And  one  is  glad  not  to  be  that  stranger.  We  have 
been  reborn.  And  one  asks  oneself  if  this  vigilant 
guard  against  peril  and  the  unknown  is  not  after  all 
real  life;  if  the  other,  the  peaceful,  monotonous  ex¬ 
istence,  was  not  something  having  merely  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  life — a  life  of  ghosts.  We  were  like  the 
mechanical  doll  of  the  English  tale  which  cried  plain¬ 
tively:  ‘Give  me  a  soul.’  Our  soul,  we  have  it  now.” 


So  the  gayety  which  the  breezes  bring  from  the 
front  is  not  the  drollery  of  beings  who  cannot  think. 
It  is  the  gayety  of  beings  who  refuse  to  think.  For 
thinking  is  a  dangerous  game  at  such  a  time  of  sim¬ 
ple  duty  not  to  be  examined.  They  have  made  up 
their  mind  to  laugh;  they  laugh. 

“The  Boches  (Germans)  are  great  toilers  with  the 
barbed  wire.  Those  in  front  of  us  have  protected 
their  trench  with  an  intricacy  of  it  which  they  guard 
jealously.  So,  of  course,  we  tease  them.  We  crawl 
there  at  night,  cut  up  all  we  can  with  pincers,  and 
in  the  morning  they’re  furious. 

“The  other  night,  though,  they  stopped  us.  They 
tied  empty  tins  two  by  two  all  over  the  wire.  When 
we  arrived  for  our  night  jest,  we  were  greeted  by  a 
general  tinkling,  and  immediately  by  a  furious  fire — 
and  we  suffered  some  cause  (some  breakage). 

“Now  we  crawl  to  the  wires  in  the  dark  and  tie  to 
them  long  strings.  When  we  have  returned,  we  pull 
the  strings.  The  cans  tinkle,  and  right  away  there 
comes  a  terrific  howling  and  a  terrific  firing  from  the 
German  trenches,  while  we,  snug  at  the  bottom  of 
our  holes,  laugh  like  fools.” 

When  death  comes  and  that  cuirass  of  gayety  is 
removed,  what  is  beneath  is  found  to  be  not  shallow. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  a  small  shopkeeper-soldier  who 
had  done  his  duty. 

“This  is  Thursday,  in  the  Department  of  the 
Marne,  near  X - 

“I  am  awaiting  a  succor  which  does  not  come,  and  I 
am  praying  God  to  take  me,  for  I  suffer.  Adieu,  my 


For  the  soldiers  are  allowed  to  write  only 
meager  notes,  which  must  not  tell  where  they  are 

wife  and  my  dear  children;  adieu,  all  of  you  whom  I 
have  loved  so  much.  I  ask  those  of  my  officers  who 
will  find  this  sheet  to  send  it  to  my  wife  in  Paris, 
together  with  the  portfolio  which  I  place  in  the  same 
pocket  of  my  coat. 

“Gathering  together  what  remains  of  my  strength, 
I  write  this  lying  on  my  back,  my  two  legs  shattered 


under  the  shrapnel.  My  last  thoughts  are  for  my 
children,  for  thee,  dear  wife,  comrade  of  my  life, 
beloved  wife.  Long  live  France!” 

EH  HUS  from  the  front.  But  there  are  those  who 
-L  stay  behind — not  the  easier  role — the  wives,  the 
sisters,  the  mothers. 

Many  are  able  to  serve  actively  in  the  hospitals 
and  ambulances.  But  still  more,  perforce,  must  wait 
without  the  consolation  of  such  toil.  These  occupy 
themselves  with  smaller  things,  with  humble 
duties  which  have  this  in  common:  they  are 
focused  always  on  the  trenches  at  the  front. 
They  spend  long  hours  at  railway  stations  to 
give  hot  coffee  to  soldiers  departing  or  re¬ 
turning.  They  write  letters.  Each  appoints 
herself  a  clearing  house  of  news;  I  know  one 
who  thus  keeps  fifteen  members  of  a  scattered 
group  in  news  one  of  another.  And  they  knit 
—how  they  knit!  All  of  the  time,  inde- 
fatigably.  thinking  of  the  cold  trenches. 

But  what  is  remarkable  is  that  they  do  this 
in  outward  joy.  You  do  not  see  them  weep;  if  they 
weep,  it  is  in  secret — in  profound  secret.  In  this 
great  catastrophe  of  their  lives  they  hold  firmly  to 
their  womanly  duty  of  giving  charm  and  smiles  and 
joy  and  beauty  to  the  world. 

Six  weeks  ago  I  was  guest  at  the  table  of  a  French 
family — a  family  of  the  old  stanch  bourgeoisie.  Three 
women  were  there,  the  mother  and  two  daughters 
(one  of  them  mother  herself  of  three  little  children). 
They  were  all,  perhaps,  a  little  pale  and  drawn,  the 
gold  of  their  voices  dulled  slightly,  perhaps,  with  a 
haze  of  gentle  melancholy.  But  the  meal  was  lit 
with  gayety;  not  a  loud  gayety,  understand,  but 
something  discreet  and  sweet  like  the  murmur  of  a 
brook  hidden  in  cress.  Yet  this  was  the  situation  of 
that  family.  The  father,  captain  of  territorials,  sixty 
years  old,  was  commanding  a  company  which  was 
digging  trenches  between  the  forts  of  Paris.  The 
two  daughters  were  the  wives  of  captains  in  the 
active  fighting  at  the  front.  The  two  sons,  one 
a  cuirassier  in  the  reserves,  the  other  a  sergeant  of 
the  active,  were  at  the  front.  That  is  to  say,  each  of 
these  young  women  had  a  father,  a  husband,  and 
two  brothers  at  the  front. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  dined  again  with  them.  Though  I 
must  have  come  to  them  like  a  phantom  of  past  happy 
days,  they  greeted  me  as  usual.  By  looking  at  them 
closely  I  could  see  a  change — but  I  assure  you  this 
was  not  their  fault.  They  were  still  a  little  paler; 
the  haze  about  their  golden  voices  had  thickened; 
also  the  old  man  was  present  in  his  uniform,  having 
taken  a  day  off  after  two  straight  months  of  unre¬ 
mitting  toil;  and  his  heavy  face,  during  lulls  in  the 
conversation  when  he  was  not  guarding  himself, 
would  droop  into  an  expression  of  terrible  sadness. 
But  the  meal  passed  a  good  deal  as  had  the  other.  A 
friend  was  with  me,  full  of  absurd  stories  of  barracks 
life.  Everyonelaughedattimes, gently, in  discreet  mer¬ 
riment.  Yet  at  this  time  the  situation  of  the  family 
was  like  this:  Of  the  two  captain-husbands  one  lay 
wounded  in  a  hospital  in  France  (they  had  not  been 
told  as  yet  where) ,  the  other  lay  in  a  Prussian 
hospital  a  prisoner,  with  a  hole  through 
his  lungs.  And  the  young  sergeant, 
the  joyous  “little  brother,”  was 
dead.  “Killed  before  the  enemy,” 
the  taciturn  and  glorious  note 
had  said.  There  are  many 
like  this  in  France:  many 
women  who  have  lost  a 
son,  a  brother,  a  hus¬ 
band,  a  lover.  And 
then  there  are  those 
who,  not  having  yet 
lost,  wait  in  a  mis¬ 
ery  of  fear.  For  the 
soldiers  are  allowed 
to  write  only  meager 
notes  which  must 
not  tell  where  they 
are,  and  these  meager 
notes,  in  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  all  efforts  toward 
the  mere  fight,  are  often 
lost,  and  nearly  always 
delayed.  There  is  a  young 
matron  whom  I  go  to  see  some¬ 
times.  In  past  days  she  used  to 
send  a  servant  to  the  door;  now  she 
comes  herself  to  the  door.  She  greets 
one  witfa  an  “Oh,  Mr.  So-and-So,  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you!”  which  comes  so  clearly  from 
within  that  one’s  heart  begins  pumping  (only  it  isn’t 
for  me,  that  greeting;  it  is  for  my  brother,  who 
takes  me  there) . 

She  is  very  beautiful  and  gentle  and  soft;  she 
ushers  one  into  an  apartment  which  is  a  rest  and  a 
delectation  to  the  eye;  and  she  envelops  one  in  the 
enchantment  of  her  delicate  gayety.  Oh,  it  is  the 
place  to  go,  all  right,  if  anything  is  wrong,  if  the  blue 
devils  are  after  you ! 

But  after  a  while  a  certain  heaviness  in  a  gesture, 
a  subtle  weariness  in  the  drapings  of  an  attitude 
awaken  your  suspicion;  ( Continued  on  page  26) 
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THE  MOVIE  GIRL  AN 
LITTLE  PATTERSON 


EVERY  man  on  the  three  decks 
called  her  Lucille,  but  when  little 
Patterson  kissed  her,  the  third  night 
out  from  Honolulu,  she  sent  him  into 
the  scuppers  with  one  thrust  of  a 
slim,  sunburned  fist.  Which  was  according  to  all  vir¬ 
tuous  tradition  and  yet  unfortunate,  for  little  Patter¬ 
son  had  a  game  leg  that  twisted  badly  in  the  fall,  so  that 
he  fainted  from  the  pain,  and  had 
to  be  carried  into  the  purser’s  office 
and  ministered  to  with  Scotch. 

“Nasty  stumble,”  he  said  when 
he  could  open  his  eyes  again. 

“Darn  my  knee!” — and  the  movie 
girl  on  the  outskirts  of  the  little 
crowd  of  good  Samaritans  blinked 
uncertainly  at  the  lights  and  re¬ 
treated  to  the  fastnesses  of  her 
own  cabin. 

Next  morning  she  stopped  little 
Patterson  on  the  promenade  deck 
about  fifteen  minutes  before  beef- 
tea  time.  A  pink  chiffon  evening 
gown  and  a  voluptuous  white 
aigret  in  her  yellow  curls  sepa¬ 
rated  her  startlingly  from  the 
crowd,  as  did  her  face,  a  cool  pink 
mask  with  carefully  bowed  red 
mouth,  and  eyelids  heavily  blue. 

Her  neck  and  arms  were  bare 
and  rather  lovely.  Also,  beneath 
the  painted  eyelids,  her  eyes  were 
worth  seeing. 

“Morning,”  she  said.  “I  hope 
you’re  all  right  again.”  Little  Pat¬ 
terson  backed  up  against  the  rail, 
twisting  his  soft  felt  hat  between 
his  hands  and  inconspicuously 
resting  the  game  leg,  which  had 
never  really  been  all  right  from 
the  day  he  came  into  the  world. 

“Morning,”  he  returned  lightly. 

“Pretty  fair,  thanks.” 

She  went  on  very  deliberately: 

“It  was  nice  of  you  to  lie  about 
your  knee — last  night.  Did  you 
do  it  on  your  own  account  or 
mine?” 

“If  I  said  yours,  would  you  be¬ 
lieve  me?” 

“I’d  believe  you.  I  give  you 
that.” 

“Thanks.  Yours,  then.  Mak¬ 
ing  pictures  this  morning?” 

“Couple  of  scenes  for  ‘Love  by 
Wireless.’  ”  She  added,  fingering 
a  rope  of  pearls  that  fell  to  her 
waist,  the  pink  mask  of  her  face 
undisturbed  by  any  betraying 
emotion:  “Do  you  want  to  apolo¬ 
gize  to  me  for  what  you  did?”  again. 

“I  do  not,”  said  little  Patter¬ 
son,  equally  cool.  His  gray  eyes 
were  always  clear  and  steady,  but  rather  reckless. 
“An  apology  makes  a  kiss  an  impertinence.” 

“Well — what  was  it,  Mr.  Patterson?” 

“A  tribute.” 

“To  art?”  inquired  Lucille.  The  red,  careful 
mouth  lifted  at  one  corner  in  the  faintest  suggestion 
of  a  sneer. 

“To  nature,”  said  little  Patterson.  He  smiled  his 
infrequent  but  amazingly  endearing  smile. 

“You’ve  got  a  healthy  nerve,”  said  Lucille  slowly. 
But  she  smiled  back. 

They  were  friends  after  that  in  an  uncommon  and 
curious  way. 

Lucille,  whose  work  was  so  unending  that  she 
rarely  appeared  on  deck  in  her  proper  person,  had 
small  time  for  dalliance,  but  little  Patterson  solved 
the  question  adroitly.  With  half  a  dozen  other  men 
he  followed  the  movie  people  about  from  one  end  of 
the  ship  to  the  other,  and  upon  occasion,  when  a 
crowd  was  needed,  he  made  an  inconspicuous,  if  in¬ 
teresting,  walking  gentleman. 

When  Lucille,  shivering  dramatically  and  dripping 
realistically,  was  drawn  up  over  the  side,  in  the  rescue 
scene  which  afterward  thrilled  movie  fans  in  many  a 
darkened  playhouse,  it  was  little  Patterson  who, 
standing  third  in  line,  strained  gallantly  at  the  rope. 
If  you  have  seen  the  film,  you  will  remember  him,  a 
slender  young  man  with  a  quiet,  sunburned  face  and 
one  foot — the  right  it  was — that  dragged  a  little. 


“Go  to  bed  at  nine  o’clock.  We’re 
working  all  day,  and  I’ll  be  dead  to 
the  world.” 

“Wrong,”  said  little  Patterson 
thoughtfully;  “you’re  going  to  sit  up 
on  the  topside  deck  and  talk  to  me.  I’ll  let  you  go 
down  at  ten.” 

“Thank  you  too  much,”  Lucille  retorted  calmly,  in 
the  interesting  idiom  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  house  servant. 

“Not  in  the  least,”  said  little 
Patterson. 

The  movie  manager  approached 
them  with  a  friendly  roar.  He 
was  a  fat,  small  man,  incongru¬ 
ously  wise  looking. 

“Lucille!”  he  ordered.  “C’m  on 
now!  You’ve  just  gotten  Dan’s 
wireless,  and  you’re  frightened  to 
death.  You  suspect  Alice  of 
knowing  where  the  letters  are  hid¬ 
den.  You  meet  her  husband  on 
deck,  and  you  make  up  to  him  to 
try  and  find  out.  You  have  tea 
together,  and  he  orders  a  drink. 
He  tries  to  get  gay  and  you  won’t 
stand  for  it.  He  goes  off  in  a 
huff,  and  you  sit  there  alone. 
Register  terror  and  despair:  ‘Oh, 
my  God,  why  was  I  ever  born! 
I’m  nothing  but  a  curse  to  the  only 
man  that  loves  me’!  See!  C’m 
on  now.  Hustle!” 

Lucille  hustled.  She  did  not 
even  answer  little  Patterson’s 
parting  grimace.  She  took  her 
work  too  seriously  for  that. 

Nevertheless,  that  night,  which 
was  the  night  after  the  kiss  in  the 
dark,  she  met  little  Patterson  on 
the  topside  deck,  and  let  him  settle 
her  in  a  steamer  chair,  with  a 
Scotch  plaid  rug  and  a  couple  of 
cushions. 

Little  Patterson  drew  his  own 
chair  alongside,  and  Lucille  saw 
that  he  had  thoughtfully  arranged 
it  so  that  the  nearest  light  should 
be  at  their  backs — not  too  near  a 
light,  at  that. 

“I  always  think,”  she  said  gently 
and  utterly  without  preamble, 
“you  must  have  known  an  awful 
lot  of  women,  and  known  ’em 
awfully  well.  You’re  wise  to  every 
little  business  of  the  game,  aren’t 
you?” 

“And  I  learned  about  women 
from  her,”  said  little  Patterson 
modestly.  He  asked  permission  to 
smoke,  and  lit  a  cigarette. 

“How’s  that?”  Lucille  inquired 
with  interest  when  the  match  in 
little  Patterson’s  fingers  flickered  and  went  out. 
“And  I  learned — about  women — from  her!” 
“Poetry?” 

“Kipling.” 

“Oh— ‘The  Light  That  Failed’?” 

“There  are  those,”  said  little  Patterson  pleasantly, 
“who  think  he  isn’t  quite  up  to  his  old  form — but 
aren’t  you  rather  cruel?” 

“What  d’you  mean?”  Lucille  demanded  frankly. 
Little  Patterson  grinned. 

“What  do  you  know  about ‘The  Light  That  Failed’?” 
“There  was  a  fellow  in  San  Francisco  last  winter 
who  was  always  talking  about  it.  He  wanted  to  make 
a  photo  play  of  it.” 

“I  see.” 

“Well,  what  was  it,  about  women — what’s  the  rest 
of  that?” 

“Too  long — I  can’t  remember,”  said  little  Patter¬ 
son  lazily.  There  was  an  idle  pause,  and  he  went  on 
in  his  slow,  careless  voice  that  had  yet  the  unmis¬ 
takable  inflection  of  well-schooled  forbears: 

“  ‘And  the  end  of  it’s  sitting  and  thinking — 

An’  waiting  hell  fires  to  see; 

So  be  ivarned  by  my  lot — 

Which  I  know  you  will  not — 

And  learn  about  women  from  me.’  ” 

“No  man  ever  did — from  another  man,”  said  Lu¬ 
cille  a  trifle  scornfully. 
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To  Lucille  that  dragging  foot  seemed  always 
cruelly  incredible.  Little  Patterson’s  eyes  were  so 
cool  and  assured,  his  mouth  was  so  confident,  his 


“Morning,”  she  said.  “I  hope  you're  all  right 
Little  Patterson  backed  up  against  the  rail.  “ Morning ,  he  returned 


shoulders  so  square,  his  hands  so  compelling — and 
his  right  foot  dragged  where  it  should  have  gone 
strongly  and  competently  like  its  mate. 

Lucille  ached  when  she  looked  at  it.  Her  own  slim, 
young  body  felt  a  pang  of  sympathetic  helplessness. 
Herself  she  was  muscled  like  a  boy,  although  the  soft 
flesh  hid  it  beautifully.  She  could  swim  with  any  of 
the  Kanakas  on  Waikiki  beach.  Once  that  summer 
she  had  dived  thirty  feet  from  the  bow  of  a  ship  into 
Honolulu  Harbor  (that  was  for  the  third  scene  in 
“Her  South  Sea  Love”),  she  had  ridden  a  horse  no 
man  had  ever  been  able  to  saddle,  and  she  fenced  like 
a  Frenchman.  Barely  in  her  twentieth  year,  and 
featured  already  upon  the  flaring  billboards  in  front 
of  the  movie  houses,  Lucille  had  room  for  a  certain 
amount  of  self-satisfaction— not  that  she  ever  dis¬ 
played  it. 

LITTLE  Patterson,  in  one  of  the  many  moments 
l  when  Lucille  was  off  stage  but  only  waiting  for 
the  next  cue,  put  her  into  words  with  an  unsmiling 
drawl:  “You  don’t  know  how  to  be  afraid.  That’s 
it — eh?” 

“Maybe  I  haven’t  got  sense  enough,”  said  Lucille. 
“Hope  to  the  Lord  you  never  learn.” 

“Much  obliged,”  said  Lucille.  “I  hope  so,  too.” 

She  was  not  a  brilliant  conversationalist. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  to-night?”  asked  little 
Patterson  suddenly. 
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indeed,  above  a  sapphire  sea  and  under  luring  skies. 
The  third  day — upon  the  night  of  which  little  Pat¬ 
terson  kissed  the  movie  girl,  you  will  remember — 
had  been  fair,  so  had  the  fourth,  but  the  fifth  was 
dull  with  clouds,  and  the  sixth  had  not  a  splinter  of 
sunshine  from  beginning  to  end,  so  that  the  moving- 
picture  camera  ceased  from  troubling,  and  the  mana¬ 
ger  swore  pathetically  if  anyone  asked  him  how  he  did. 

In  those  two  days  when  work  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  passenger  list  hy 
reason  of  the  good  ship’s  suddenly  changing  her  gait 
from  a  buck  to  a  roll  remained  snugly  below,  the 
movie  girl  and  little  Patterson  stood  by  the  rail,  or 
sat  on  the  topside  deck — and  clouds  are  no  deterrent 
to  the  moving  Finger  which,  having  writ,  moves  on. 

Little  Patterson  knew  that,  but  he  smiled  and  went 
his  way  with  his  eyes  open. 

Lucille  knew  it,  but  she  shut  her  eyes  and  held  out 
her  hands  to  chance — which  is  the  way  of  a  woman, 
and  will  not  bear  analysis. 

Early  on  the  fifth  day  the  talk  fell  upon  Lucille’s 
work,  and  little  Patterson  questioned  her  curiously, 
his  eyes  on  the  gray,  tumbling  seas,  his  hands  tear¬ 


ing  into  even  fragments  a  wireless  which  had  come 
to  him  that  morning. 

“You  like  it,  don’t  you? — the  movies?” 

“I  love  it,”  said  Lucille.  “I  couldn’t  do  anything 
else  now.  The  excitement  sort  of  gets  into  your 
blood.  Anything  else  would  seem  tame  after  this.” 

She  was  sitting  in  a  steamer  chair  at  the  time, 
and  little  Patterson  was  sitting  at  her  feet.  She 
wore  his  heavy  gray  mackinaw  and  a  white  wool 
toboggan  cap,  the  relic  of  a  winter  in  Canada  when 
she  had  posed  for  “Amid  the  Snows.” 

Her  wide,  childlike  eyes  and  her  soft,  rosy  mouth 
showed  warm  even  in  the  pervading  clammy  chill 
of  the  atmosphere.  There  was  no  one  else  visible  on 
that  side  of  the  deck  except  a  cheerful  young  deck 
steward,  with  his  cap  on  the  side  of  his  head  and  a 
general  air  of  wishing  some  one  to  deliver  his  re¬ 
gards  to  Broadway. 

“Three  years  now’  I  think  you  said,”  suggested 
little  Patterson. 

Lucille  nodded.  “I  began  with  the  Vitagraph  when 
I  was  seventeen.” 

“Your  people — ” 

“I  haven’t  got  any,”  she  interrupted  suc¬ 
cinctly.  “Mother  died  when  I  was  two — 
father  a  year  later.” 

“Rotten  luck,”  said  little  Patterson  softly. 
“In  a  way,”  said  Lucille. 

Little  Patterson  looked  at  her  a  moment  in 
silence. 

“You  funny  kid,”  he  said  at  last.  “Is 
that  all?” 

“Suppose  your  father’s  done  time — in  San 
Quentin — when  you  were  only  six  months  old 
— wouldn’t  that  be  enough?”  asked  the  movie 
girl. 

“I  see,”  said  little  Patterson. 
“Embezzlement.  He  was  pardoned  out — 
but  he  was  guilty.” 

“Ah said  little  Patterson  for  lack  of  more 
fitting  comment. 

The  ship  rolled  deeply  and  righted  herself 
with  a  long,  heaving  stagger.  “We’ve  got  a 
heavy  list  to  port — notice  it?”  said  Lucille  with 
a  brave  little  scowl  of  pretended  abstraction. 

“Come  on  back  in  the  stern,”  said  little 
Patterson,  rising  and  limping  upon  the  game 
leg  as  he  did  so.  “I  want  to  hold  your  hand 
and  the  deck  steward’s  looking.” 


FpHEY  went  back  in  the  stern,  and  he  held 
J-  her  hand.  The  wind  tore  at  them,  and  the 
tortured  seas  flung  up  wild  tatters  of  spray, 
and  a  man-o’-war,  its  long  wings  stark  against 
the  sky,  came  and  drifted  through  air  beside 
them  like  the  fabled  curse;  nevertheless,  he 
held  her  hand,  lacing  her  fingers  with  his  own 
and  fitting  her  palm,  firm  and  calloused 
slightly  like  a  boy’s,  against  his  own  palm, 
which  was  somehow  softer  and  yet  more 
strong.  Lucille  caught  her  breath  imper¬ 
ceptibly  at  the  first  warm  contact. 

They  stood  for  a  while  without  talking, 
leaning  upon  the  rail,  while  the  strange  bird 
dipped  and  lifted  and  circled  casually  above 
their  heads,  and  behind  the  ship  the  white 
wake  swept  into  foam  and  subsided. 

“Is  your  father  dead?”  asked  Lucille  gently 
after  a  long  time. 

“Very  much  alive,”  said  little  Patterson, 
some  hidden  notion  of  humor  lifting  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  his  lips. 

“And  your  mother?” 

“My  mother’s  a  stunner.” 

“Where  did  you  go  to  school,  Pat?” 

So  early  as  the  third  day  they  had  arrived 
at  the  milestone  of  his  most  intimate  nick¬ 
name.  “School !”  he  answered  grimly.  “What 
do  you  think?  I’ve  had  tutors.  What  was 
there  in  school  for  me?” 

She  caught  the  jerk  of  that  dragging  foot, 
and  her  fingers  tightened  suddenly  and  sweetly 
in  his.  “Oh,  Pat!  it  isn’t  so  bad  as  that?” 

“No?”  said  little  Patterson. 

He  had  a  way  of  clipping  off  the  monosyl¬ 
lable,  a  thoroughly  courteous  way  which  yet 
left  you  groping  up  a  blind  alley. 

“Look  at  that  smear  of  smoke  off  there,” 
he  said  finally.  “We’re  due  to  pass  the  Chiyo 
Maru  at  noon  to-day.  Want  to  go  back 
and  see?” 

But  when  the  movie  girl  turned,  her  hair, 
a  little  too  yellow  for  stern  reality,  blowing 
beneath  the  white  toboggan  cap,  her  clear 
eyes  darkening  with  an  unspoken  hurt,  he 
caught  her  back  by  that  still  imprisoned  hand. 

“What  do  we  care,”  he  cried  in  an  utter 
change  of  mood,  “if  every  darned  ship  in  the 
world  goes  by !  Stay  here  and  talk  to  me.” 

“What  about?”  inquired  Lucille  coolly,  but 
she  turned  again. 

“About  you,”  said  little  Patterson.  He 
smiled.  “Or  me.  Or  you  and  me.  Or 
politics — I’m  not  particular,  so  long  as  you 
leave  your  hand — like  this.” 

“You’re  pretty  ( Concluded  on  page  29) 


i  ich  I  know  you  will  not,”  he  repeated. 

‘Some  of  you  never  learn — from  anybody,”  said 
the  movie  girl,  twisting  the  fringe  of  the  Scotch  plaid 
rug  in  her  fingers. 

Little  Patterson  laughed  shortly.  He  put  out  his 
hand  to  the  restless  fingers  and  drew  it  back  again 
unperceived.  “Meaning  me?  Last  night?” 

“Meaning  nobody.  I  never  hint.” 

“What  did  you  think,”  he  asked  curiously,  “when  I 
kissed  you?  I  mean  in  the  minute  before  you  hit  out?” 

“I  was  mad.” 

“I  know,  but  in  the  minute  before  that?” 


SHE  looked  at  him  distrustfully,  her  face  incongru¬ 
ously  pale  without  its  make-up,  her  eyes  narrowed. 
“I  don’t  see  what  you’re  getting  at.  I  thought  you 
were  fresh,  and  I  was  surprised — a  little  bit  sorry 
maybe— you  seemed  a  good  enough  sort  before.” 
“But  the  minute  before  that?” 

“How  long  do  you  think  our  little  show  lasted?” 
Little  Patterson  laughed  again,  then  he  leaned 
forward,  elbow  on  his  knee,  and  twisted  the  fringe  of 
the  rug  himself,  his  eyes  on  his  own  thin  fingers. 

“The  second  I  kissed  you,”  he  insisted  coolly, 

“what  did  you  think?” 

“I  liked  it,”  said  Lucille,  surprisingly. 

“That’s  what  I  wanted  to  know.” 

“And  I  thought  you  must  have  kissed  a 
good  many  other  women  to  do  it  so  well.” 

“But  you  tried  to  shove  me  overboard, 
didn’t  you?” 

“So  you  wouldn’t  do  it  again.” 

“I  see,”  said  little  Patterson  once  more.  He 
lay  back  in  his  chair  and  lit  another  cigarette. 

Lucille  slipped  farther  down  into  the  rug 
and  folded  her  hands  in  her  lap. 

The  purr  of  the  sea  on  the  ship’s  sides  and 
the  pulse  of  the  engines  went  on.  It  was  a 
dark,  windy  night,  and  from  time  to  time  the 
wireless  crashed  with  the  snap  of  a  thousand 
whips.  “You  have  known  a  lot  of  other 
women?”  Lucille  reiterated  after  a  little,  al¬ 
most  diffidently. 

“Kissed  ’em,  you  mean  by  that?” 

“Well— yes.” ' 

“Ever  read  a  book  called  ‘Sir  Richard  Cal- 
mady’?”  asked  little  Patterson  kindly.  “No? 

Well,  it  sets  forth  at  some  length  what  might 
be  said  in  a  few  words.  Women  aren’t  keen 
on  kissing  cripples.” 

The  movie  girl  put  out  her  hand  with  a 
small,  soft  sound  in  her  throat,  and  laid  it 
on  little  Patterson’s  arm,  where  he  promptly 
covered  and  crushed  it. 

“Don’t  say  that!  You’re  not  a  cripple.” 

He  shrugged  in  silence. 

“You’re  not!”  she  insisted  passionately. 

“No?”  said  little  Patterson. 

“I  suppose  some  fool  of  a  nurse  let  you  get 
hurt — your  mother  must  have  wanted  to  kill 
her.”  Lucille’s  voice  and  hand  were  unsteady. 

“I  was  born  this  way — and  I  never  heard 
that  my  mother  wanted  to  kill  anybody  for  it.” 

“It  would  break  my  heart,”  said  the  movie 
girl  just  above  a  whisper — “if  I  were  your 
mother.  Some  men  it  might  not  matter  so 
much — but  you!” 


LITTLE  Patterson  took  the  warm,  strong 
I  fingers  that  lay  on  his  sleeve  and  flattened 
them  out  above  his  heart.  He  held  them  there 
with  the  flat  of  his  palm  through  an  instant, 
while  something  quivered  and  leaped  beneath 
them.  “Stop,  look,  and  listen,”  he  said  very 
softly  at  length,  “before  crossing  the  track.” 

Then  he  kissed  the  fingers  lightly  and  laid 
them  back  in  their  owner’s  lap.  “It’s  ten 
o’clock,”  he  said,  getting  up  from  his  chair, 
“and  the  party  is  going  home.  Down  you  go.” 

“I  think  I’ll  stay  up  by  myself  for  a  while,” 
said  the  movie  girl  slowly.  She  let  him  help 
her  out  of  the  chair  and  out  of  the  rug’s  warm 
folds. 

“I  think  you  won’t,”  said  little  Patterson 
calmly.  “Aren’t  you  working  to-morrow?” 
“Yes.” 

“And  you  worked  all  day  to-day.  Nothing 
doing.  You’re  going  down  to  your  room.” 

“You’ve  got  a  healthy  nerve,”  said  Lucille 
as  she  had  said  it  once  before  upon  a  slightly 
different  occasion. 

“It’s  the  healthiest  thing  about  me,”  said 
little  Patterson,  not  without  bitterness. 

He  took  Lucille  down  to  the  lower  deck,  then 
found  his  way  to  the  smoking  room,  where 
he  played  auction  until  midnight  with  a  San 
Francisco  banker,  a  scientist  from  Java,  and 
a  lieutenant  of  the  Coast  Artillery,  who  was 
on  his  way  home  to  be  married. 

From  Honolulu  to  San  Francisco  by  liner 
is  a  matter  of  six  golden  days.  There  is  the 
authority  of  the  steamship  folders  for  that. 
Quite  as  often,  however,  the  days  are  gray 
and  sodden,  washed  with  rain  or  whipped  by 
to  an  amazing  and  thorough  desola- 
ally,  the  golden  days  are  golden 
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BEFORE  Germany  went  to  war  I  was 
standing  on  a  street  in  Berlin  when  an 
open  automobile  drew  up  to  the  curb  and 

stopped.  - 

From  the  tonneau  there  alighted  witn 
much  difficulty  an  aged  man  of  massive 
frame,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  an  army 
officer.  His  face  was  warty;  his  features 
rugged.  He  was  square  of  jowl,  and  wore 
a  sweeping  mustache,  somewhat  less  aggres¬ 
sive  in  curve  than  the  Kaiser’s,  but  equally 
as  characteristic.  On  a  gouty  foot  he  hob¬ 
bled  into  a  cafe. 

“That,”  volunteered  a  well-informed  friend 
who  made  his  home  in  the  capital,  “is  old 
Von  Hindenburg,  the  only  man  who  ever 
told  the  Kaiser  he  had  made  a  mistake  at 
military  maneuvers!  They  say  he  is  afraid 
of  nothing  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  His 
principal  hobby  is  demonstrating  on  paper 
and  at  maneuvers  how  he  can  make  the 
bear  that  walks  like  a  man  stand  on  his 
head  should  he  attempt  to  invade  German 
territory.” 

That  was  four  years  ago.  To-day  Von 
Hindenburg,  or,  to  give  him  his  full  name 
and  title,  Paul  Von  Beneckendorff  und  von 
Hindenburg,  Generaloberst,  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  German  forces  in  East  Prussia, 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  military  leaders 
the  nation  has  ever  known.  He  is  the  idol 
of  all  Germany.  And,  indeed,  why  should 
he  not  be? 

Figuratively,  he  has  not  only  forced  the 
Russian  bear  to  stand  upon  his  head,  but  he 
has  slapped  bruin  in  the  mouth  and  defied 
him  to  bite  back.  Literally,  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  not  only  in  the  stupendous  under¬ 
taking  of  stemming  the  tide  of  the  gigantic 
armies  of  the  Czar,  which  threatened  to 
sweep  through  Prussia  and  on  to  Berlin, 
when  younger  and  more  active  men  utterly 
failed,  but  he  has  rolled  up  a  signal  victory 
for  the  Prussian  arms. 

And,  mind  you,  he  has  accomplished  this 
with  a  force  of  men  which,  through  military 
errors  committed  by  its  first  commanders, 
was  in  serious  danger  of  being  wiped  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  by  the  Russian  columns. 

How  has  he  done  it?  The  answer  is  almost  obvious. 
He  employed  the  plans  which  for  years  he  had  been 
demonstrating  upon  paper  and  at  the  maneuvers! 

Hero  of  Three  Wars 

VON  HINDENBURG’S  success  has  gained  for  him 
among  army  men  the  world  over  the  reputation 
of  being  the  foremost  military  strategist  in  Ger¬ 
many.  He  should  be,  for  practically  his  entire  life 
(he  is  sixty-eight  years  old)  has  been  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  militarism.  He  himself  has  de¬ 
clared  many  times  that  he  would  rather  work  out 
a  problem  in  military  strategy  than  do  anything  else 
he  knew  of. 

Consider  his  record.  Upon  being  graduated  from 
the  military  academy  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was 
assigned  to  the  infantry  as  a  second  lieutenant.  Then 
came  the  war  with  Austria,  and  Von  Hindenburg  se¬ 
cured  his  first  practical  experience  in  the  science  of 
making  war. 

At  the  battle  of  Koniggratz  he  and  fifty  infantry¬ 
men  under  his  command  suddenly  came  under  the 
grapeshot  fire  of  the  enemy’s  guns,  which  were 
placed  upon  a  slight  rise  of  ground.  Von  Hinden¬ 
burg  promptly  ordered  his  men  to  charge  the  guns. 
About  the  same  time  a  bullet  grazed  his  skull  and 
he  went  down.  For  three  minutes  he  remained 
stunned. 

By  the  time  he  gained  strength  enough  to  lift  him¬ 
self  upon  his  elbow  and  look  around  him  his  men 
were  about  to  capture  two  of  the  guns.  Three  others, 
however,  were  being  dragged  rapidly  away  by  the 
Austrian  gunners  who  had  been  attending  them.  The 
young  lieutenant  gained  his  feet  and,  with  a  trail  of 
red  streaming  from  his  forehead,  started  after  those 
fleeing  Austrians  and  their  guns.  With  sixteen  of 
his  men,  summoned  by  shout  and  a  flourish  of  his 
sword  from  the  struggle  around  the  two  guns,  he 
followed  the  Austrians  for  more  than  a  mile  and  at¬ 
tacked  the  force,  which,  although  three  times  as  large 
as  his  own,  soon  surrendered.  For  his  bravery  he 
was  decorated  with  the  Red  Eagle  Order. 

Then  came  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and  by  that 


time  Von  Hindenburg  had  been  promoted  to  be  a  first 
lieutenant.  He  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Gravelotte 
and  Sedan,  as  well  as  the  siege  of  Paris  and  the 
heroic  storming  of  Le  Bourget.  It  was  during  this 
last-named  action  that  he  won  the  Iron  Cross.  Eight 
years  after  peace  was  declared  he  was  further  rec¬ 
ognized  and  promoted,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  to  be 
a  captain  on  the  General  Staff. 

From  then  on  his  rise  in  the  army  was  rapid.  He 
was  made  a  major  after  two  years  as  a  member 
of  the  General  Staff,  and  by  1890  he  was  a  depart¬ 
ment  chief  at  the  existing  infantry  department. 
In  1896  he  was  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Eighth  Army 
Corps.  In  1903  he  was  in  command  of  the  Fourth 
Army  Corps,  and  from  1904  to  1911  he  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  in  the  infantry.  It  was  in  1911  that  he  re¬ 
signed  on  account,  it  was  officially  stated,  of  his 
advanced  age.  There  is,  however,  another  story  of 
his  retirement. 

It  seems  that  Von  Hindenburg  was  in  charge  of 
one  force  of  men  at  the  maneuvers  while  the  Kaiser 
was  in  personal  command  of  the  other.  The  Kaiser, 
at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  made  a  thrill¬ 
ing  dash  across  an  open  plain.  When  it  was  over  he 
rode  up  to  General  von  Hindenburg  and  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  the  charge. 

“It  was  very  pretty,  your  Majesty,”  replied  Von 
Hindenburg,  “but  if  this  had  been  a  real  war,  we 
would  have  gone  in  behind  your  men  and  those  who 
were  not  slaughtered  eventually  would  have  been 
driven  into  the  Baltic  Sea,  had  they  run  that  far!” 

The  Kaiser  was  reported  among  military  men  to 
have  resented  his  general’s  remark.  Whether  that  is 
true  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  know,  though,  that 
Von  Hindenburg  was  retired  soon  after. 

Then  in  the  barracks  and  the  cafes  he  became  a 
great  national  joke! 

Almost  on  the  boundary  between  Russia  and  Prus¬ 
sia  there  lie  the  Mazurian  Lakes,  the  largest  being 
about  the  size  of  Lake  George.  For  years  these  lakes 
had  been  the  subject  of  debates  among  the  military 
men  of  Germany.  The  younger  generation  of  officers 
contended  that  it  would  be  an  impossibility  to  defend 
them  should  the  Russians  ever  try  to  cross  the  border. 


Von  Hindenburg,  at  the  head  of  the  older 
generation  of  military  men,  said  that  not 
only  could  the  lakes  be  defended,  but  that 
they  were  of  immense  strategical  impor¬ 
tance,  as  they  would  prove  a  barrier  to  the 
Russians. 

As  an  instructor  in  the  military  academy 
he  led  forces  of  men  to  the  lake  region 
every  year. 

“These  lakes,”  he  told  them,  “are  of  more 
military  value  to  Germany  than  a  wall  two 
hundred  feet  high.”  And  to  make  sure  that 
the  officers  and  men  under  him  became  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  lakes  and  the  region  sur¬ 
rounding  them  he  would  lead  them  through 
the  water  and  the  marshes  adjacent  for  days 
at  a  time.  The  men  would  return  from  the 
maneuvers  completely  exhausted.  But  not 
Von  Hindenburg.  No,  indeed.  There  were 
times  when  he  would  even  go  back  to  the 
lakes  all  alone  and  work  out  some  detail 
he  had  overlooked. 

His  “ One-Track  Mind ” 

SO  THE  younger  officers  finally  came  to 
speak  of  their  commander  as  “the  old 
man  of  the  lakes.”  And  when  they  so  men¬ 
tioned  him  they  would  tap  their  foreheads 
with  their  finger  tips  to  indicate  that  the 
lakes  constituted  for  the  General  a  well- 
developed  case  of  water  on  the  brain. 

But  Von  Hindenburg  stuck  to  his  con¬ 
tention,  and  the  officers  selected  twice  a 
year  to  go  to  the  maneuvers  would  philo¬ 
sophically  don  union  suits  of  rubber  when 
they  received  orders  to  accompany  the  ex¬ 
pedition. 

Officers  being  instructed  in  classrooms  by 
Von  Hindenburg,  who  wanted  to  get  the 
German  equivalent  for  a  “rise”  out  of  him, 
would  simply  ask  the  General  why  it  was 
impossible  to  defend  the  Mazurian  region 
should  the  Russians  march  on  Germany.  In 
a  voice  that  could  be  heard  a  block  the  Gen¬ 
eral  would  first  censure  the  officer  for  his 
ignorance  and  then  proceed  to  explain  his 
view  of  the  matter. 

In  the  two  years  that  preceded  the  war 
Von  Hindenburg’s  sole  activity  consisted  in  working 
on  the  problem  for  the  defense  of  the  border  at  the 
Mazurian  Lakes. 

There  were  many  times  when  he  would  appear 
at  the  fortress  of  Konigsberg  and  demand  a  force 
of  men,  horses,  and  cannon  to  help  him  work  out 
some  detail.  The  commanders  of  the  fortress  would 
smile  at  him  and  would  be  inclined  to  refuse  his 
request.  It  was  in  their  power  to  do  so,  as  Von  Hin¬ 
denburg  was  retired  and  the  officers  were  not  obliged 
to  consider  his  request  an  order.  But  he  would  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  fortress  in  full  uniform  with  his  medals 
and  decorations  strung  across  his  breast;  and,  al¬ 
though  the  younger  generation  of  officers  considered 
that  the  General  was  in  his  second  childhood,  they 
would  humor  him  and  let  him  have  some  men.  Gen¬ 
erally  the  “force”  consisted  of  a  field  gun,  several 
uhlans,  and  a  corporal’s  guard  of  infantrymen.  That 
satisfied  Von  Hindenburg.  But  when  he  would  re¬ 
turn  his  “force”  to  the  fortress  a  week  later,  it  was 
usually  a  sorry  sight  to  behold. 

A  Genius  and  a  Bore 

THE  men  and  the  horses,  their  heads  hanging  with 
fatigue,  would  be  covered  with  mud.  But  not 
so  Von  Hindenburg.  He  always  returned  as  vigor¬ 
ous  and  as  fresh  as  if  he  had  been  picnicking.  And 
if  you  had  followed  him  away  from  the  fortress, 
you  probably  would  have  seen  him  two  days  latei 
sitting  in  some  cafe  in  Berlin,  fashioning  upon 
a  table  top  with  little  puddles  of  beer  a  map 
of  the  Mazurian  Lakes. 

In  recent  years  Von  Hindenburg  never  appeared  in 
the  War  Office  without  a  portfolio  full  of  maps  of  the 
lake  region  under  his  arm.  Every  time  he  met  the 
Kaiser  or  any  of  the  officers  of  the  army  he  would 
tcillc  lskos. 

Finally  it  got  so  that  when  Von  Hindenburg  would 
go  in  any  place,  the  army  men  who  knew  him  would 

promptly  go  out.  . 

In  the  Reichstag  one  day  it  was  proposed  that  the 
lakes  be  filled  up  and  the  reclaimed  ground  be  given 
over  to  farming.  Von  Hindenburg  heard  of  the  piop- 
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lion  and,  being  out  of  the  capital,  he  caught  the 
first  train  he  could  for  Berlin.  With  his  bundle  of 
maps  he  hastened  to  the  Kaiser.  He  talked  Lakes 
strategy  and  defense  for  a  solid  half  hour.  Then  the 
Kaiser  stopped  him.  “For  Heaven’s  sake,  keep  your 
lakes!”  said  he  to  Von  Hindenburg;  “I  promise  you 
they  shall  not  be  filled  in.” 

Rolling  the  Russians  Back 

WHEN  Germany  went  to  war,  Von  Hindenburg 
was  at  his  home  near  Posen.  He  immediately 
offered  his  services  to  the  Kaiser  and  requested  that 
he  be  sent  with  the  force  operating  against  the 
Russians. 

But  the  Kaiser  had  generals  with  the,  army  in  East 
Prussia  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  most  competent 
in  all  Germany.  For  instance,  there  was  General  von 
Prittwitz.  Just  what  errors  he  committed  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  state.  It  is  common  knowledge,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Kaiser’s  army  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
defeated.  'Two  million  Russians  were  awaiting  an 
opportunity  to  get  started  on  their  way  to  Berlin. 

Then  the  Kaiser  telegraphed  to  Von  Hindenburg, 
offering  him  complete  command  of  the  forces  in 
East  Prussia.  It  took  the  General  less  than  five 
minutes  to  accept  the  offer. 

Three  hours  later  a  special  train  was  waiting  to 
take  him  to  the  capital.  When  the  General  reached 
the  railroad  station  and  looked  over  his  train  and 
corps  of  officers,  aides,  and  orderlies  standing  at 
attention  beside  it,  he  smiled.  “Well,  well.  That 
is  pretty  good  for  an  old  pensioner,  I  guess!” 

The  following  night  a  high-powered  automobile 
driven  by  a  young  captain  of  artillery  sped  out  of 
Berlin.  In  the  seat  beside  him  sat  General  von  Hin¬ 
denburg.  All  night  long  the  machine  raced  over  the 
roads.  It  tore  through  village  after  village. 

Shortly  after  daybreak  the  machine  came  to  a 
stop.  From  an  automobile  three  officers  alighted. 
One  of  them  had  a  roll  of  maps  under  his  arm. 

There  was  a  quick  conference,  and  shortly  after 
it  the  second  automobile  turned  around  and  started 
after  that  in  which  the  one-time  joke  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  army  was  again  speeding  toward  the  front. 

All  the  way  to  his  headquarters  Von  Hindenburg 
studied  those  maps.  By  the  time  he  reached  his  des¬ 
tination  he  knew  the  position  of  every  regiment  under 
his  command.  He  knew  just  where  each  trench  was 
and  the  location  of  every  battery.  That  was  all  he 
studied  the  maps  for.  He  had  been  over  practically 


THE  narrow  street  which  leads  directly  to  the  exhi¬ 
bition  grounds  was  jammed  with  men,  women,  and 
horses.  Spectators  and  participants  were  inter¬ 
mingled  in  kaleidoscopic  confusion.  To  one  elevated 
slightly  above  the  pedestrians,  as  were  many  in  the 
saddle,  it  seemed  a  seething,  restless  maelstrom.  Call 
it  rodeo,  round-up,  or  what  you  will,  the  Western 
range  show  has  an  irresistible  appeal.  It  was  the 
third  and  last,  the  decisive  day,  and  the  little  fron¬ 
tier  town  was  gorged  with  humanity. 

In  the  midst  of  the  pulsing  mass  rode  two — a  man 
and  his  wife — whose  graceful  riding  easily  marked 
them  as  professionals.  Austere,  self-centered,  self- 
conscious  perhaps,  the  man  might  have  been  called 
a  poseur  by  those  to  whom  he  was  not  intimately 
known.  The  woman  appeared  a  bit  tired  and  worn. 

All  about  them  was  laughter  and  joyousness.  The 
woman  dug  her  silver  spurs  viciously  into  the  flank 
of  her  pony  and  gave  the  rein  a  sharp  jerk.  The 
pony  jumped  sidewise,  barely  missing  a  tired  woman 
who  trundled  a  whimpering  babe.  The  man  glanced 
at  his  wife  quizzically. 

A  girl  darted  past  them  on  a  wiry  pony,  and  a 
ripple  of  laughter  sounded  ever  so  faintly  above  the 
clatter  of  hoofs  and  the  shuffling  of  myriad  feet. 
The  man  was  watching  the  girl’s  movements  intently. 
She  was  surrounded  by  admirers.  Suddenly  she 
wheeled  and  rode  past  them  again,  a  slender,  fair 
schoolgirl.  The  bows  on  her  hair  rose  and  fell  with 
her  gracefully  poised  form.  She  waved  her  hand 
and  laughingly  greeted  the  man  and  his  wife. 

“Hello,  Mrs.  Kean,”  she  shouted  merrily.  “Isn’t 
this  great  crowd  just  too  inspiring!  My,  I  feel  like 
riding  the  worst  outlaw  in  the  corral  to-day!” 

The  girl  was  gone  in  an  instant,  spurring  her 
pony  and  dashing  away  with  the  abandon  of  youth. 

“By  George!”  exclaimed  Kean,  “that  little  cayuse 
can  sure  ride!” 

“Are  you  just  learning  that?”  said  Mrs.  Kean 
with  the  barest  trace  of  sarcasm.  Then,  after  a 
sharp  pause:  “Pretty,  ain’t  she,  Ed?”  she  said  care¬ 
lessly. 

“Considerable,”  he  answered  nonchalantly. 

>ii  like  the  way  she  rides,  don’t  you,  Ed?”  per- 
s  wife. 


every  foot  of  the  ground  a  score  of  times.  For 
twenty  years  or  more  he  had  known  just  where  every 
hill  and  depression  in  the  earth  was  located.  He 
was  familiar  with  the  roads  and  swamps,  and  when 
peace  reigned  he  had  carefully  studied  the  Russian 
territory  across  the  border.  Field  Marshal  von 
Hindenburg  was  more  than  acquainted  with  the  coun¬ 
try  in  which  he  and  his  men  were  to  battle  with  the 
vast  hordes  from  the  north. 

Simultaneously  with  his  arrival  the  Russians  began 
to  be  rolled  back.  Frightful  bloodletting  ensued  and 
a  victory  was  drawn  in  place  of  a  defeat  from  the 
battle  of  Tannenberg. 

When  Von  Hindenburg  took  command,  the  Ger¬ 
man  army  was  drawn  up  to  the  north  of  the  Mazu- 
rian  Lakes  region,  facing  the  forces  of  General  Ren- 
nenkampf.  The  order  had  already  been  given  to 
retire,  for  on  the  right  of  the  line  General  Samsonoff 
was  menacing  the  German  forces.-  The  first  thing 
Von  Hindenburg  did  was  to  withdraw  the  troops  be¬ 
fore  Rennenkampf  and  swing  them  around  to  the 
right  and  rear.  The  corps  from  the  extreme  left  of 
the  German  line  was  brought  over  by  railroad. 

Rennenkampf  did  not  follow  Von  Hindenburg,  and 
as  the  result  of  a  series  of  flanking  movements  the 
forces  of  Samsonoff  were  soon  completely  sur¬ 
rounded.  It  was  said  with  authority  that  thousands 
of  Russians  perished  in  the  Mazurian  Lakes,  into 
which  Von  Hindenburg  had  driven  them,  just  as  he 
for  years  had  contended  he  could! 

Better  Than  Blucher? 

THE  sanguinary  fighting  around  Wloclawek,  Kutno, 
Lodz,  and  Lowicz  followed.  In  a  single  month,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  most  conservative  authority  I  know  of, 
140,000  Russians  were  killed  and  110,000  were  made 
prisoners.  And  as  this  is  written  the  Czar’s  forces 
are  in  retreat.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  there  is 
a  popular  demand  in  Germany  that  the  “old  man  of 
the  lakes”  be  sent  to  take  command  of  the  troops 
operating  in  the  west  against  the  English  and  the 
French?  The  belief  prevails  in  the  Fatherland  that 
with  Von  Hindenburg  in  the  western  theatre  of  war, 
victory  would  quickly  perch  upon  the  German  ban¬ 
ners.  The  campaign  in  East  Prussia,  as  this  is  writ¬ 
ten,  seems  likely  to  be  a  long-drawn-out  affair.  Here’s 
what  Von  Hindenburg  himself  recently  said  about  it: 

“Even  the  occupation  of  Warsaw  and  of  the  Vis¬ 
tula  line  would  by  no  means  signify  the  end  of  the 
campaign.  The  Russians  with  their  immense  terri¬ 


Kean  studied  his  wife’s  face  intently  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  “Cheer  up,  Belle,”  he  said  lightly.  “She  put 
one  over  on  you  yesterday,  but — ” 

“I  let  her  in,”  interrupted  Mrs.  Kean  earnestly. 
“I  felt  like  she  ought  to  have  a  little  of  the  glory. 
The  crowd  likes  her  a  lot.” 

Kean  laughed  good-humoredly.  “That’s  one  way 
of  puttin’  it,”  he  said.  “Better  keep  a  sharp  eye 
on  little  Miss  Ribbons  to-day,  Belle.  She  might  do 
it  again.” 

“Don’t  you  worry  none,  Ed.  She’s  awful  raw,  no 
head  work  at  all.  She’s  got  the  crowd  all  right  and 
she  nosed  me  out  yesterday,  but  she’ll  make  some 
sort  of  a  bull  sure.  Kids  always  do.  I’ve  still  my 
lead  from  the  first  day — ” 

MRS.  KEAN  talked  on  and  on  as  if  trying  to 
convince  herself  as  well  as  her  husband  of  the 
futility  of  apprehension. 

He  listened  to  her,  but  offered  neither  comment 
nor  suggestion.  Her  perturbation  increased  with 
his  silence.  “Why  don’t  you  say  somethin’,  Ed?” 
she  asked  a  little  curtly.  “Don’t  you  think  that 
I  can  win?” 

“Of  course  I  do,  Tinkle,”  he  said  quickly. 

His  manner  greatly  disturbed  her.  She  felt  an 
increasing  fear  of  the  girl,  not  because  of  her  abil¬ 
ity,  but  because  it  seemed  impossible  for  her  hus¬ 
band  to  keep  his  eyes  from  following  her.  The 
jealousy  which  had  smoldered  for  the  past  few  days 
flamed  ominously. 

“How  long  have  we  been  ridin’,  Ed?”  she  asked. 
“Fifteen  years,  ain’t  it?” 

“Yep.  Joined  Cheyenne  Pete’s,  outfit  the  week 
after  Parson  Broncho  Jim  spliced  us.  Hully  gee, 
don’t  seem  that  long,  does  it?  Remember  how  we 
fooled  the  boys?  Ran  straight  off  to  Cheyenne  when 
they  thought  sure  we  were — ” 

“Ain’t  you  gettin’  tired  of  this  life,  Ed?”  she  in¬ 
terrupted  a  little  wistfully. 

Again  he  glanced  at  her  quickly.  “Brace  up, 
girlie,”  he  encouraged.  “Don’t  take  it  to  heart  so. 
You  ain’t  goin’  to  lose  again  to-day.  We’ve  got 
to  win.  Too  much  depends  on  it — next  year’s  con¬ 
tract  and  our  bread  and  butter.  The  managers  have 


tories  can  fall  back  indefinitely.  Defeated  at  War¬ 
saw,  they  can  fall  back  upon  Kiev,  and  from  Kiev  to 
Moscow,  and  even  on  to  Vladivostok,  away  over  in 
East  Siberia !  Of  course,  we  cannot  follow  that  far.” 

Two  days  before  Von  Hindenburg  made  this  state¬ 
ment  he  had  received  reliable  information  that  the 
troops  he  had  been  fighting  were  about  to  be  reen¬ 
forced  by  an  army  of  one  million  men.  This  new 
army’s  single  object,  it  was  stated,  was  to  separate 
Von  Hindenburg’s  army  from  its  base  of  supplies. 

Think  of  that.  When  they  wanted  to  cut  Von 
Hindenburg  off  from  his  base,  they  sent  a  million 
men  to  do  it!  There  are  others  besides  Germans  who 
have  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  the  most  competent 
soldier  Germany  has  had  since  the  days  of  Marshal 
Blucher. 

Beyond  all  doubt  he  is  the  most  popular  man  in 
Germany.  One  day  last  December  the  papers  in  Ber¬ 
lin  printed  a  dispatch  to  the  effect  that  the  General 
was  suffering  with  a  slight  cold  in  the  head.  Within 
a  week  there  had  arrived  at  his  headquarters  10,000 
bottles  and  boxes  containing  remedies! 

The  General  receives  daily  a  clothes  basket  full  of 
letters  from  admiring  Germans.  An  American  news¬ 
paper  correspondent  who  recently  visited  him  at 
headquarters  said  that  on  that  day  alone  admirers 
had  sent  him  5,000  pints  of  beer  for  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  use.  Others  had  sent  him  1,000  boxes  of  fine 
cigars.  (He  does  not  smoke.)  In  addition,  an  im¬ 
mense  cake,  which  bore  in  icing  the  advertisement  of 
a  ladies’  shirt  waist  which  had  been  named  in  his 
honor,  had  been  received.  And  they  say  persons  who 
have  heard  that  he  was  suffering  with  gout  have  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  no  less  than  200  pairs  of  the  kind  of 
house  slippers  known  in  the  United  States  as  romeos. 

The  General  has  acquired  some  degrees  since  he 
has  been  in  East  Prussia,  too.  They  were  presented 
to  him  by  the  Prussian  University  of  Konigsberg.  A 
degree  of  divinity  was  given  him,  because  he  had 
taught  the  youth  of  East  Prussia  that  the  God  of 
Battle  still  lives;  a  degree  of  philosophy,  because  he 
so  brilliantly  demonstrated  to  Konigsberg  Kant’s 
thesis  of  the  categorical  imperative — the  will  to 
power  and  the  power  to  will;  a  degree  of  law,  be¬ 
cause  of  prompt  body  execution  upon  the  defaulting 
Russians;  and  a  degree  of  medicine,  because  of  the 
successful  amputation  of  the  Cossack  canker  from 
the  vital  organs  of  the  German  nation. 

There  are  Germans  who  still  tap  their  foreheads 
with  their  finger  tips  when  they  mention  Von  Hin¬ 
denburg.  But  the  taps  have  a  different  meaning  now! 
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got  terrible  exactin’  with  us  riders  nowadays.  You 
know  we’ve  got  to  show  ’em  the  real  stuff,  the  medals 
and  the  saddles.  I’m  goin’  to  ride  like  the  devil 
himself  to-day.” 

“Ed,  don’t  you  think  that  the  managers  are 
gettin’  too  cranky?  Is  it  that  way  with  all  the 
riders?” 

“Sure  it  is.  Why,  you  don’t  think  they’d  dis¬ 
criminate  against  us?”  he  said  with  a  laugh;  “us 
that’s  held  our  own  so  long.” 

“Maybe  we’re  not  as  good  as  we  were  fifteen 
years  ago.” 

“Shucks!”  he  ejaculated  contemptuously.  “This 
here  game  gets  better  as  the  years  roll  on.  Why, 
look  at  me,  Tinkle!  I’m  a  better  rider  than  I  ever 
was.  No,  sirree,  you’ll  hear  this  bunch  that’s 
hotfootin’  it  to  the  bleachers  right  now  yellin’ 
themselves  hoarse  to-night,  and  you’ll  hear  them 
shoutin’  for  the  Keans  as  often  as  for  any  of 
the  rest.” 

“I’m  glad  you  feel  that  way,  Ed,”  she  asserted. 
“I’m  awful  pessimistic.  I  found  a  gray  hair  while 
I  was  combin’  this  mornin’.  You  needn’t  laugh.  I 
did.  And  I  feel  stiff  and  rheumaticky  sometimes. 
Worse  than  that,  Ed,  every  time  I  close  my  eyes 
I  see  a  little  cabin  down  by  the  river  with  roses 
round  the  door,  and,  Ed,  sometimes  I  see  little  foot¬ 
prints  in  the  sand.” 

Kean  sat  bolt  upright.  “Oh,  come!”  he  exclaimed 
angrily.  “You’re  gettin’  sentimental,  Belle.  This 
ain’t  no  game  for  sentimental  sallies!  You  need 
a  bracer.” 

Tears  sprang  into  her  eyes  and  her  lip  quivered 
for  a  moment.  “Suppose  you  draw  Long  Tom  to¬ 
day,  Ed,”  she  said  anxiously. 

Kean  smoothed  a  tangle  from  his  orange  Angora 
chaps.  Then  he  spat  contemptuously.  “Long  Tom 
ain’t  goin’  to  fall  my  way.  He’s  a  bad  one  all  right, 
but  if  I  draw  him,  Tinkle,  I’ll  ride  him.  I’ll  ride 
him  straight  up  and  I’ll  stick.” 

“That’s  an  awful  good  way  to  feel  about  it,”  said 
the  woman.  “You’re  always  so  sure  of  yourself. 
I  wish  I  was  that  way.  Somehow  I  feel  like  this 
day’s  goin’  to  mean  a  lot  to  us.  But  I’m  anxious, 
Ed;  I  can’t  help  it.” 
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They  rode  on  in  silence,  working  their  way  to  the 
exhibition  grounds  entrance.  There  was  little  op¬ 
portunity  to  hurry,  for  the  streets  were  jammed  with 
people.  Noisy  automobiles,  laden  with  those  anxious 
for  a  first  chance  at  the  ticket  window,  honked  cau¬ 
tiously  through  the  crowds. 

Squaws,  brilliantly  shawled,  jogged  along  on  sleepy 
cayuses,  some  smiling,  some  with  papooses  strapped 
to  the  boards  at  their  side.  Ahead  were  buckayros 
and  cowgirls,  laughing  and  jesting,  the  men  in 
ornately  mounted  leathern  or  brilliantly  dyed  chaps, 
wonderfully  colored  shirts,  and  wide  sombreros;  the 
women  in  khaki  habits,  neat  sombreros,  and  trim 
riding  boots.  All  were  astride  their  ponies. 

Belle  Kean  watched  them  indifferently,  yet  she 
could  not  refrain  from  contrasting  the  spirit  of 
gayety  with  her  own  mental  attitude.  She  felt  no 
inclination  to  join  in  the  badinage.  She  smiled 
wanly  as  a  stalwart  Indian  chief,  glorying  in  the 
opportunity  to  display  unused  finery,  rode  by.  A 
young  buck  in  breechclout  and  feathers,  fired 
with  the  delirium  of  show,  whooped  lustily,  swing¬ 
ing  his  painted  legs  and  jostling  others  carelessly 
aslde. 

The  Keans  paid  little  heed  to  the  crowds,  for 
they  were  accustomed  to  them.  Thrice  daily  for 
years  they  had  ridden  in  parade  and  exhibition. 
Ahead  of  them,  beside  them,  behind  them  were  riders 
whose  names  were  known  from  Monterey  to  Bangor, 
from  the  Canadian  border  to  Panama.  A  lithe, 
flaxen-haired  woman  with  a  row  of  pearly  teeth 
whipped  past.  The 
crowd  cried  her  name, 
and  passers-by,  to  whom 
they  had  become  known, 
pointed  her  and  the 
other  riders  out  for  the 
newcomers. 

A  buckayro  who  had 
won  two  previous  con¬ 
tests  passed,  and  the 
crowd  cheered. 

Belle  kean  was 

dimly  conscious  of 
her  own  name  being 
muttered.  She  fell  to 
wondering  whether  a 
lust  for  blood  flushed 
the  faces  of  the  ex¬ 
pectant  multitudes,  or 
whether  it  was  really  a 
passion  for  skill  and 
daring.  She  pictured 
herself  at  the  end  of  a 
victorious  race,  smiling 
and  bowing,  and  won¬ 
dered  if  they  knew  how 
difficult  had  been  the 
victory.  She  saw  her¬ 
self  in  mid-air,  flung 
from  a  frightened  ani¬ 
mal;  heard  the  cheers 
and  noisy  chatter  hush 
instantly,  and  wondered 
if  they  really  cared  that 
Belle  Kean  was  hurtling 
to  probable  death  or 
whether  it  was  only 
the  nearness  of  death 
itself  that  awed  them. 

Her  husband  was 

speaking  at  her  side,  and  she  aroused  as  from  a 
lethargy.  “For  goodness’  sake,  Tinkle,”  he  was  say¬ 
ing,  “can’t  you  smile  just  once?” 

She  did  smile — a  faint,  sickly  sort  of  smile — and 
was  pleased  to  see  that  he  seemed  relieved.  She 
wanted  to  please  him.  She  felt  a  poignant  emotion 
awakened  within  her  by  the  incidents  of  the  past 
few  days.  He  had  talked  almost  incessantly  of  the 
Clifton  girl  since  her  victory  of  yesterday.  Was  it 
mere  admiration  for  her  riding,  or  was  there  some 
deeper  attraction?  Was  her  own  worn  beauty  and 
disappearing  youth  being  measured  with  the  comeli¬ 
ness  and  vigor  of  the  girl?  She  was  even  now  com¬ 
pelled  to  resort  to  subterfuges  to  hide  the  unwel¬ 
come  approaches  of  age.  The  color  came  no  more 
to  her  cheeks,  and  there  was  not  the  interest  in 
their  life  work  that  had  characterized  it  in  the  years 
gone  by.  The  strain  seemed  more  enervating;  the 
end  of  less  consequence.  She  found  herself  trying 
to  peep  into  the  homes  they  were  passing,  and  fell 
to  wondering  what  manner  of  happiness  might  be 
found  in  them.  What  a  rare  pleasure  to  have  a 
home,  to  be  able  to  do  one’s  housework,  to  have 
friends  call!  It  was  not  a  new  idea.  Recently  it 
had  seemed  to  grow  in  strength  and  insistency. 

They  were  at  the  gateway  to  the  grounds.  Kean 
was  shouting  to  friends  new  and  old  as  they  rode  by 
and  she  thought  she  detected  a  weakening  in  his 
usual  braggadocio.  Had  she  been  at  fault?  Had 
she  thrown  a  damper  on  his  ambition?  She  would 
undo  her  work,  would  show  that  she  was  ready  for 
the  afternoon  in  her  old  form. 

“I’m  goin’  on  around  to  the  corral,  Ed,”  she  cried 
with  a  tremulous  little  laugh.  “I’ll  be  on  hand  when 


the  time  comes  and  ride  like  the  wind.  Don’t  you 
worry  none.  I’m  goin’  to  beat  you  this  afternoon. 
I’m  goin’  to  bring  home  more  trophies  than  you 
are  and  you’ll  have  to  ride  some  if  you  expect  to 
outdo  me.” 

“That’s  the  stuff,  Tinkle.  I’ll  do  my  share,”  he 
said  good-humoredly.  The  Clifton  girl  again  darted 
past  them,  working  her  way  fearlessly  and  easily 
through  the  compact  groups.  “God,  can’t  that  girl 
ride!”  he  exclaimed.  Belle  Kean  rode  off  to  the  far 
side  of  the  enclosure  with  the  words  in  fiery  letters 
across  her  mental  vision.  Kean  rode  directly  into 
the  arena,  for  he  was  one  of  the  star  attractions  in 
the  lariat  throwing  and  fancy  trick  riding  which 
opened  the  program. 

BELLE  KEAN  took  her  place  in  the  riders’  corral, 
where  she  waited  her  turn  in  the  various  events. 
She  joined  in  the  grand  parade,  circling  the  track 
and  passing  through  the  intricate  formations  in  the 
arena,  but  dimly  aware  of  the  confusion  of  horses 
and  riders,  of  Indians  and  cowboys  and  cowgirls. 
She  returned  to  her  place  and  watched  the  events 
from  her  saddle. 

She  saw  the  fancy  steer  roping,  the  squaw  races, 
the  stage-coach  races  without  once  warming  to  the 
intense  feeling  that  permeated  the  riders  about  her. 
She  listened  indifferently  to  the  cheering  and  took 
no  part  in  the  exchange  of  greetings  as  the  suc¬ 
cessful  ones  returned  to  their  places,  or  to  the 
friendly  badinage  directed  at  those  less  fortunate. 


The  final  spurt  was  at  hand.  Nose  and  nose  they  came 
in.  But  the  bald  face  of  Bess  Clifton ’s  pony  crossed  under  the  wire  first,  a  flash  of  white 


By  the  volume  of  noisy  acclaim  from  bleachers  and 
amphitheatre  she  knew  that  the  audience  was  a 
wonderful  gathering  in  numbers  and  that  enthusi¬ 
asm  was  at  fever  heat.  She  could  see  that  those 
about  her  were  nerved  to  fearlessness  and  that  a 
rare  spirit  of  bravado  was  enthralling  them.  She 
wished  that  she  might  enter  into  the  spirit  of  festiv¬ 
ity  with  the  zeal  and  delight  that  was  once  so  dear, 
but  she  could  not  shake  off  the  something  that  kept 
her  spiritless  and  silent. 

Out  in  the  arena  the  bucking  contests  were  on; 
her  husband  was  riding.  What  horse  she  did  not 
know,  nor  did  she  ask.  Not  that  she  did  not  care,  for 
she  did  care,  but  was  afraid  to  look.  She  wanted  him 
to  win  and  felt  that  he  would  ride  whatever  horse 
fell  to  his  lot. 

Then  the  track  officials  came  for  the  entrants  in 
the  cowgirls’  relay  race,  the  event  upon  which  she 
had  staked  her  reputation.  Across  the  arena  came 
faint  cries  of  Bess  Clifton’s  name.  Mrs.  Kean  re¬ 
alized  that  she  must  race  with  all  odds  against  her. 
She  was  conscious  of  her  lips  forming  the  words  “I 
will.”  She  was  driving  herself  to  exert  every  ounce 
of  will  power.  She  rode  into  the  track  with  head 
held  high,  her  dark  face  immobile,  her  dark  eyes 
expressionless.  At  her  side  rode  her  fair  opponent 
and  three  others  trailed  after  them,  immature  riders 
who  helped  but  to  fill  the  necessary  entries. 

As  they  approached  the  bleachers  a  shout  went 
up,  which  followed  them  in  mighty  waves  around  to 
the  judges’  box,  growing  in  volume  as  they  passed 
row  upon  row  of  expectant  thousands.  The  younger 
girl  was  far  more  popular  with  the  throngs.  She 
smiled  gayly  and  occasionally  glanced  slyly  side¬ 


wise,  but  Belle  Kean’s  face  was  set  and  hard.  She 
was  thinking  only  of  the  race.  The  cheers  fell  on 
dulled  ears,  for  she  was  wondering  what  the  result 
of  the  race  might  mean.  She  knew  that  it  possibly 
meant  ready  money  and  a  cherished  title.  Perhaps 
it  meant  more.  Perhaps  it  meant  her  husband’s  love. 
She  stared  steadily  over  the  sea  of  faces  to  the 
brown  hills  beyond  the  city. 

As  the  riders  lined  up  for  the  signal  the  crowd 
was  on  its  feet  shouting  hoarse  encouragement.  A 
few  favored  the  woman  because  of  the  girl’s  too  evi¬ 
dent  popularity. 

Mrs.  Kean  saw  her  husband  beside  her  helper  and 
her  string  of  horses.  She  glanced  over  the  horses, 
quickly  estimating  their  fitness,  for  they  were  horses 
that  she  had  never  before  seen.  That  was  one  of  the 
rules  of  the  race.  The  horses  must  be  strange  mounts. 
She  glanced  at  her  husband  and  caught  a  glimpse  of 
his  shrewd  face.  The  corners  of  his  mouth  drooped 
slightly.  Then  she  saw  him  admiring  her  youthful 
opponent  and  her  lips  compressed  tightly  as  she 
clutched  her  bridle  the  tighter.  She  would  win !  She 
must  win! 

Kean  walked  over  to  her  side  for  a  single  mo¬ 
ment.  The  crowd  yelled  because  he  was  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  race.  She  bent  down  to  hear  what  he 
had  to  say.  “I’ve  rode  Long  Tom,”  he  said  care¬ 
lessly,  “and  stuck.” 

She  understood.  He  was  still  as  clever  as  ever  and 
she  must  show  him  that  she,  too,  could  hold  her  own. 
The  starter  blew  his  signal.  The  horses  were  off 

in  an  instant. 

The  girl  gained 
slightly  from  the  lead 
and  held  her  advantage 
to  the  eighth.  The  track 
was  flanked  for  three- 
fourths  the  distance  by 
bleachers  and  amphi¬ 
theatre.  The  dust  arose 
in  clouds.  As  the  riders 
swung  around  the 
bleacher-flanked  track 
a  continuous  swell  of 
shouting  urged  them 
onward.  Belle  Kean 
heard  her  own  name 
but  now  and  then.  She 
raised  her  head  slightly 
and  craftily  watched 
every  move  of  the  pony 
and  rider  ahead.  She 
could  see  through  the 
dust  Bess  Clifton’s  slight 
form  clinging  to  her 
pony  like  a  bit  of  cloth. 

THEY  were  all  but 
even  when  the  first 
half  mile  was  com¬ 
pleted.  Belle  Kean 
leaped  from  her  saddle, 
unbuckling  the  girth 
as  her  feet  touched  the 
soft  earth  and  her  deft 
fingers  drew  the  cinch 
in  a  second  on  her  wait¬ 
ing  pony.  Not  a  mo¬ 
ment  was  lost,  but  the 
girl  was  up  and  away 
first,  forty  paces  ahead. 
The  woman  dug  her 
sharp  spurs  into  her  pony’s  flanks  and  the  little 
animal  almost  leaped  from  beneath  her. 

Again  they  approached  the  bleachers  and  again 
the  shouting  was  renewed.  It  was  all  for  the  younger 
girl  who  was  still  in  the  lead.  The  din  from  the 
spectators  was  deafening.  Then  Bess  Clifton  made 
the  fatal  mistake  of  youth.  She  lost  her  head.  Too 
anxious,  too  eager,  she  drew  her  pony  up  for  the 
change  on  the  quarter! 

Belle  Kean,  alert,  experienced,  saw  the  opening  and 
lashed  her  pony  into  it.  A  terrific  din  arose  from 
thirty  thousand  throats.  She  looked  over  her  shoul¬ 
der  and  saw  that  her  opponent  had  recovered  her 
wits,  that  she  was  lashing  her  pony.  Then  Belle 
Kean  smiled  grimly  at  the  roaring  bleachers. 

She  glanced  back  again  and  saw  the  girl’s  face. 
The  confident  smile  was  gone.  “Poor  kid!”  she  mut¬ 
tered.  “Poor  kid!  I  knew  she’d  do  something  foolish 
like  that.”  Now  that  she  had  the  upper  hand  the 
rest  was  easy.  Pity  mingled  with  admiration,  for  the 
girl  had  ridden,  was  riding  splendidly,  and  she  was 
sorry  that  this  new  rider  was  not  to  feel  that  de¬ 
licious  thrill  which  follows  the  first  big  victory.  The 
crowd  was  quieter  now.  There  was  a  suppressed  ex¬ 
citement.  Only  the  beat  of  the  ponies’  hoofs  on  the 
soft  ground  broke  the  almost  tense  silence. 

Whatever  her  thoughts,  Belle  Kean  was  buried  in 
them  for  the  moment.  Suddenly  she  felt  that  some¬ 
thing  had  gone  awry.  Only  her  own  pony’s  hoof 
beats  could  be  heard  and  then  she  realized  that  she 
had  ridden  far  past  her  waiting  horses;  that  she, 
too,  had  blundered.  She  was  compelled  to  dismount 
and  carry  the  heavy  saddle  a  hundred  feet.  Every 
foot  meant  lost  seconds.  ( Concluded  on  page  28) 


THE  STATEMENT  FOR  THE 


DEFENSE 
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BY  ASHBY  FORD 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  HARRY  TOWNSEND 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  says  of  this  five-hundred 
dollar-prize  story  that  it  is  “  the  kind  of  sketch  which  only 
a  few  of  our  fellow  countrymen  are  capable  of  making: 
the  study  of  an  alien  mind  of  a  man  of  alien  race;  and 
we  Americans  need  to  understand  that  there  are  just 
such  sincere  and  utterly  alien  ways  of  looking  at  life” 


HEAR  ME,  Ta  jen!  Indeed,  there  has  been  no 
offense  against  the  law;  what  was  done  was  done 
according  to  custom.  Evil  men  have  misinformed 
the  Ta  jen. 

There  was,  first,  a  mistake — by  which  I  alone  suf¬ 
fer.  True,  that  affair  should  have  been  reported — 
but  to  whom?  To  the  Chinese  magistrate  in  whose 
district  it  happened?  Or  to  the  English  magis¬ 
trate — the  Ta  jen — under  whose  rule  we  live  in  this 
place? 

Again,  I  knew  not  where  the  Ta  jen  was  to  be 
found  moving,  as  he  does,  swiftly  from  village  to  vil¬ 
lage,  giving  advice  and  doing  justice.  Since  he.  is 
here,  and  would  inquire  into  the  business  of  my 
brother,  I  will  tell  him  all,  making  the  matter  plain. 
Yes,  Ta  jen,  I  come  quickly  to  my  story. 

I  am  Liu  Shi  Ch’i — it  was  my  elder  brother  who 
was  Liu  Shi  Hsiang.  When  our  father  died  we  sold 
one-half  our  land  to  give  him  a  worthy  funeral. 
Twenty  mu  only  was  left  to  us — poor  hill  land — 
not  enough  for  two  families  to  eat.  There  was,  be¬ 
sides,  one  small  donkey. 

No  doubt  the  Ta  jen  has  heard  that  I  am  a  scholar 
- — a  provincial  graduate.  How,  then,  could  I  work 
with  my  hands?  This  village  is  too  small  to  have 
a  school,  and  writing  petitions  will  fill  no  man’s 
mouth. 

So  I  said  to  Shi  Hsiang:  “Elder  brother,  I  will  go 
away.  Our  land  may  support  you,  your  wife,  my 
wife,  and  my  little  son,  for  we  have  done  our  duty 
to  our  father,  and  a  blessing  should  rest  on  us.  I 
will  seek  work  in  Peking,  where  scholars  are  hon¬ 
ored.  When  I  have  money  I  will  return.”  And  Shi 
Hsiang  let  me  go. 

I  was  a  scholar,  but  without  understanding.  What 
could  a  poor  countryman  know  of  Peking?  The  Ta 
jen  has  been  there?  Then  he  has  seen  and  he  has 
heard.  I  was  without  money  and  without  friends. 
How  might  I  find  employment  where  ten  men  with 
influence  seek  the  post  of  any  one  man  that  dies? 

I  had  good  clothes,  of  a  country  fashion.  One  by 
one  I  ate  them!  The  accountant  of  the  pawnshop 
was  a  man  of  a  good  heart.  At  length  he  said:  “Why 
stay  here,  where  you  will  starve?  See,  from  my  own 
pocket  I  will  lend  you  two  dollars.  Go  to  Kuan  Tung, 
to  the’ city  of  Ying  K’ou.  There  all  may  find  work.” 

So  I  went.  When  the  money  was  spent  I  begged 
on  the  road— I,  who  am  a  scholar! 

I  CAME  to  Ying  K’ou.  That  night  I  slept  in  the 
street,  crouching  against  the  shutters  of  a  shop. 
In  the  morning,  when  the  shop  was  opened,  I  took  the 
broom  and  swept  the  road  before  the  place.  For  this 
they  gave  me  a  piece  of  bread. 

The  next  day  and  the  next  I  did  the  same,  till  the 
people  of  the  shop  began  to  know  me.  Then  they 
spoke  to  the  old  man  who  sold  them  bean  curd  for 
their  evening  meal. 

They  said:  “You  have  been  searching  for  an  as¬ 
sistant.  Take  this  man.  He  begs,  but  he  is  no  beg¬ 
gar.  We  know  he  is  willing  to  work.” 

So  I  sold  bean  curd  for  the  old  man,  hawking  it 
on  the  street,  and  my  stomach  was  filled. 

The  Ta  jen  is  a  great  traveler.  Has  he  been  to 
Ying  K’ou?  Then  he  certainly  knows  the  silk  shop 
of  Meng,  whom  they  nickname  Hao  Ming  because  of 
his  good  repute.  I  sold  bean  curd  to  the  assistants 
of  that  shop;  Meng  Hao  Ming  himself  came  to 
notice  me. 

Presently  he  found  that  I  could  write  well  and  cast 
accounts.  Then  he  said:  “Come  and  work  for  me. 
are  clever;  I  think  you  are  honest.  My  account¬ 
ing  home  in  the  next  moon.” 
indeed,  I  began  to  prosper;  some  day  I  might 


be  rich.  I  thought  to  write  a  letter  home — but  who 
in  this  village  could  have  read  it?  Then  my  elder 
brother  came,  traveling  with  our  small  donkey,  seek¬ 
ing  for  me,  and  finding  me  by  chance.  I  had  been  in 
Ying  K’ou  five  years.  He  told  me  all  at  home  were 
well,  and  that  my  little  son  was  strong  and  fat. 

Yet  still  they  were  very  poor.  Three  mu  of  land 
he  had  sold,  that  they  might  eat.  Also  my  wife,  long¬ 
ing  for  me  and  fearing  me  dead,  had  sent  him  to 
search.  The  donkey  had  paid  the  way,  carrying  trav¬ 
elers  short  distances  on  the  road. 

When  he  told  me  all  this  I  wept,  wishing  to  see 
my  home.  But  I  feasted  Shi  Hsiang  well;  then  I 
gave  him  a  hundred  taels  of  silver,  saying:  “Elder 
brother,  one-half  of  this  is  for  you  and  for  my  sister- 
in-law;  concerning  it  I  shall  never  speak  again.  With 
the  other  half  buy  food  and  clothes  for  my  son  and 
his  mother.  At  present,  as  you  see,  I  may  not  re¬ 
turn.”  So  we  parted. 

In  three  years  more  he  came  again,  bringing  my 
little  son. 

Ai-yah!  He  was  a  fine  boy,. twelve  years  old,  tall 
and  straight.  He  had  manners,  too;  and  a  scholar 
in  Chu  Kuan — my  friend — out  of  respect  for  me, 
was  teaching  him  books.  I  have  heard  that  the  Ta 
jen  loves  children,  even  as  do  we-  Chinese;  what  I 
felt  he  will  know. 

By  now  I  was  richer.  I  gave  my  brother  twice 
what  I  had  given  before,  sending  him  happy  on  his 
way.  I  would  have  kept  my  son  near  me,  but  his 
place  was  with  his  mother. 

Half  of  all  I  gave  was  for  my  brother  himself; 
hear  how  he  re¬ 
warded  me. 

That  was  in  the 
spring.  In  the 
twelfth  moon  my 
employer  sent  for 
me.  He  said: 

“Since  you  have 
been  in  my  shop, 
business  has  pros¬ 
pered.  I  think  you 
have  brought  me 
luck.  Now  I  wish 
for  more  of  it,  but 
you  must  have 
your  share.”  Then 
he  offered  to  take 
me  as  his  partner 
at  the  New  Year. 

After  that  they 
called  me  Liu  Yu 
Fu — “Lucky  Liu.” 

I  asked  only  for 
one  month  at  the 
New  Year,  that  I 
might  come  home. 

I  would  return  to 
Ying  K’ou,  bring¬ 
ing  my  son  and 
his  mother. 

I  lost  no  time. 

From  Ch’inwang- 
tao  I  came  on  a 
big  foreign  steam¬ 
er  to  Chef oo ;  from 
there  I  would  walk 
to  this  village. 

For  nine  years 
I  had  not  seen 
the  mother  of  my 
son ;  my  brother 
had  said  she  was 


well  and  waited  for  me  impatiently — and  there 
was  the  boy. 

Next  day  I  passed  through  Chu  Kuan;  I  was  think¬ 
ing  of  home.  In  a  doorway,  leaning  against  the  door¬ 
post  and  looking  down  the  street,  was  a  woman.  She 
had  just  brought  water  from  the  village  well;  the 
bucket  stood  at  her  feet.  She  turned,  and  I  knew 
her — and  my  own  son’s  mother. 

When  she  saw  me  she  fell  down,  like  one  dead. 
A  man  came  from  the  house,  demanding  in  an  angry 
voice  what  I  did  to  his  wife. 

“She  is  not  your  wife,”  I  told  him. 

Then  he  was  more  angry,  giving  me  abuse  and 
saying  that  he  had  married  her  six  months  before. 
But  I  saw  he  spoke  truth — she  was  doing  the  work 
of  one  in  her  own  house. 

The  man  carried  a  long  knife,  and  this,  springing 
upon  him,  I  wrenched  from  his  hand.  He  fought 
with  me,  but  I  was  mad  and  he  could  not  resist  me.  I 
cut  his  throat,  and  when  he  fell  I  hacked  off  the  head. 

Then  I  did  the  same  to  the  woman;  she  had  not 
moved  since  she  fell.  The  Ta  jen  knows  this  is  the 
custom  when  a  wife  is  found  unfaithful — to  kill  one 
only  is  murder.  For  the  old  times’  sake  I  would  have 
spared  her,  but  I  dared  not. 

The  neighbors  heard  and  came  running — a  great 
crowd  for  that  small  place.  They  saw  what  had  been 
done  and  understood,  for  not  one  but  knew  me  again. 

They  spoke  to  me  confusedly,  all  together.  I  did 
not  listen;  I  stood  there  and  cursed  them  and  their 
village,  for  they  had  allowed  this  shame  to  fall  on  me. 

Then  a  man  came — my  friend,  who  had  taught  my 
son.  He  quieted  the  others  and  spoke  till  I  attended. 

He  told  me  how  all  had  thought  me  dead ;  how  my 
brother  had  sought  me  once  in  vain;  how  my  wife, 
who  lay  headless  before  me,  had  begged  him  to  go 
a  second  time,  taking  my  son  with  him;  how  he  had 
returned,  saying  I  was  dead — that  he  had  seen  my 
grave — and  that  the  boy  had  died  of  a  sickness  on 
the  road.  ( Concluded  on  page  33) 
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ADMIRAL  SIR  DAVID  BEATTY 

BY  AN  OFFICER  OF  THE  FLAGSHIP  “LION” 


THE  wind  begins  to  hum  in  the  rigging  and 
the  great  gray  hull  beneath  your  feet  to 
tremble  a  little  as  the  hidden  forces  animate 
her  with  an  increasing  energy.  It  is  a  summer 
morning  in  the  North  Sea;  the  early  mists  that 
the  sun  has  turned  to  saffron  and  gold  before 
drinking  them  up  altogether  are  being  whirled 
away  from  round  about  you,  and  the  blue  sea 
begins  to  unfold  itself  to  the  horizon.  From 
your  perch  above  the  signal  bridge  the  gray 
deck  below  seems  like  an  island  in  that  sea — 
an  island  packed  with  boats  and  guns  and  cas¬ 
ings  and  turrets;  and  looking  aft  through  the 
web  of  wire  rigging  and  signal  halyards  you 
see  three  other  gray  islands  looming  up  and 
swinging  into  position  astern  of  you.  For  the 
First  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron  of  the  British 
navy,  consisting  of  the  greatest  and  fleetest 
warships  of  the  world,  is  putting  to  sea. 

You  are  standing  on  a  platform  that  is  one 
of  a  tier  of  five  in  the  center  of  the  ship. 

Above  you  is  the  navigating  platform;  and 
through  the  thrum  of  the  wind  on  the  wire 
stays  you  can  hear  the  voices  of  the  navigating 
commander  or  the  officer  of  the  watch,  who, 
with  their  instruments  before  them  and  speak¬ 
ing  tubes  gaping  all  round  them,  are  conning 
the  ship  on  her  way.  And  almost  certainly 
with  them  on  this  platform  is  the  captain — 
that  august  and  isolated  authority  who  knows 
everything,  sees  everything,  is  responsible  for 
everything,  and  says  next  to  nothing.  But 
your  platform,  a  story  below  this,  is  empty  ex¬ 
cept  for  yourself.  It  is,  indeed,  sacred  to  one 
greater  than  the  captain — the  admiral  whose 
guest  you  are;  and  it  behooves  you,  since  you 
are  privileged  to  be  here  at  all,  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  and  offend  as  little  as  possible  against 
that  searching  vision  of  the  seaman  to  whom 
the  presence  of  a  mere  onlooker,  spectator,  or 
passenger  is  something  of  an  impropriety. 

There  is  a  light,  quick  step  on  the  ladder 
below  you,  and  the  figure  of  the  admiral  swings 
into  your  view.  For  though  each  of  these 
mighty  ships  is  an  august  unit  within  herself, 
her  personnel  divided  and  subdivided  into  all 
the  ranks  that  extend  from  the  captain  to  the 
least  of  the  ship’s  boys,  yet  on  board  the  flag¬ 
ship  there  is  another  court,  a  greater  state. 

Each  captain  of  a  ship  is  king  of  his  country; 
but  the  admiral  of  a  fleet  is  emperor,  and  rules 
over  all  the  kings  and  all  the  countries.  He 
has  his  own  quarters,  his  own  staff,  a  flag  com¬ 
mander,  a  flag  lieutenant,  secretary,  and 
writers;  his  own  coxswain,  his  own  staff  of 
servants,  his  own  cook;  for  in  the  day  cabin 
that  extends  across  the  mighty  beam  of  the 
ship  he  must  entertain  his  fellow  emperors  of 
the  sea,  as  well  as  sometimes  the  crowned 
monarchs  of  other  lands  which  his  squadron 
may  visit.  And  from  this  platform  where  he 
now  stands  he  directs  the  movements,  not  of  this 
ship  alone,  but  of  all  the  ships  in  the  squadron;  and 
also,  according  to  the  nature  of  his  command,  the 
ships  of  other  squadrons  miles  away  out  of  sight 
below  the  horizon,  to  whom  the  crackle  of  the  wireless 
and  its  threadlike  buzz  and  whine  in  the  receivers  far 
away  convey  hourly  and  daily  his  commands.  To 
this  eminence  in  the  greatest  sea  war  of  all  time  has 
risen  David  Beatty  in  his  forty-fifth  year;  and  stands 
there  at  this  moment  somewhere  in  the  North  Sea, 
with  a  great  part  of  England’s  and  the  world’s  des¬ 
tinies  in  his  hand. 

Look  well  at  this  man  as  he  paces  backward  and 
forward  across  the  airy  platform  out  among  the 
smoke  and  rigging  and  sea  wind.  It  is  a  small  fig¬ 
ure,  for  he  is  a  little  man — little  and  neat  and  well 
proportioned,  yet  giving  you  an  impression  of  physi¬ 
cal  strength  and  a  contained  energy  that  is  positively 
disturbing.  I  have  never  seen  anyone  who  gives  me 
such  a  sense  of  the  energy  and  vitality  that  can  be 
contained  in  one  human  body  as  David  Beatty  gives. 
You  feel  that  energy  has  been  poured  into  him  at 
enormous  pressure,  that  it  is  working  and  boiling 
within  him,  and  that  some  one  is  sitting  on  the  safety 
valve.  His  face  is  a  curious  combination  of  heavy 
lines  and  sharp  and  clear-cut  angles — heavy  wrinkles 
and  lines,  as  though  written  by  age  and  care,  that 
diverge  upon  a  youthful  outline;  quick  flashing  gray 
eyes  that  can  rest  upon  you  for  a  moment  searchingly 
and  glance  away  again  like  a  bird’s.  There  is,  indeed, 
something  birdlike  about  the  whole  man,  in  his  quick¬ 
ness,  his  neatness,  his  smooth  plumage,  his  effortless 
exercise  of  strength,  and  appearance  of  happiness 
and  light-heartedness.  His  voice  is  deep  and  reso¬ 
nant — strangely  deep  to  issue  from  so  small  and  slim 


A  character  study,  from  the  pen  of  one  who  knows  him  in¬ 
timately,  of  Vice  Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty,  K.C.B.,  M.V.O., 
D.S.O. ;  whose  brilliant  conduct  in  two  actions  in  the  North 
Sea  restores  to  Britain’s  navy  some  of  the  ancient  glamour 
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A  Coming  Lord  Nelson 

“I  have  never  seen  anyone  who  gives  me  such  a  sense  of  the  energy  and 
vitality  that  can  be  contained  in  one  human  body  as  David  Beatty  gives” 

a  body;  and  as  he  snaps  out  an  order  to  his  flag 
lieutenant — “G  16” — and  as  the  signal  flags  on  the 
word  run  up  to  the  yardarm,  and  the  answering 
pennants  on  the  other  ships  are  hoisted,  and  the 
flags  run  down,  and  the  throb  of  the  engines  deep¬ 
ens,  and  the  white  bone  that  each  ship  carries  in 
her  teeth  spreads  wider  and  bigger  as  the  speed  of 
the  squadron  is  increased  to  sixteen  knots,  you  real¬ 
ize  a  little  what  an  admiral’s  word  stands  for  and 
what  powers  are  those  intrusted  to  him. 

Of  Luck  and  Pluck 

THE  brilliant  action  of  the  British  fleet  off  Helgo¬ 
land  in  the  middle  of  September  was  the  first  in¬ 
timation  to  the  world  at  large  that  in  David  Beatty 
the  British  fleet  possessed  a  young  commander  in 
whom  the  priceless  qualities  of  dash,  coolness,  and 
judgment  were  remarkably  combined.  And  his  dar¬ 
ing  exploit  at  the  end  of  January,  when  he  sank  the 
Bliicher,  was  merely  the  wholesome  confirmation  of 
England’s  high  hopes  of  him.  For  years  he  has  been 
a  marked  man,  marked  by  fortune,  as  well  as  by  his 
own  qualities,  for  the  highest  positions  in  the  British 
navy.  If  things  continue  to  go  with  him  as  they 
have  hitherto  gone,  he  will  be  one  of  the  three  or 
four  men  by  whom  during  the  next  decade  or  so 
the  destinies  of  the  navy  will  be  largely  influenced. 

Since  he  first  stepped  upon  it  as  a  midshipman 
thirty  years  ago,  the  road  of  his  destiny  has  lain 
clear  and  straight  before  him.  His  luck  is  proverbial. 

He  has  always  been  lucky.  Springing  from  one  of 
those  sporting  Irish  families  that  do  so  little  for 
themselves  and  Ireland  if  they  stay  there,  and  so 
often  come  to  distinction  in  the  larger  world,  David 


Beatty  was  not  originally  intended  for  the 
navy,  and  it  is  only  by  a  kind  of  chance  that 
he  entered  the  one  service  in  which  his  quali¬ 
ties  could  find  their  fullest  scope.  That  was 
one  piece  of  luck;  the  others  followed  hard  upon 
it.  He  got  on  well  from  the  first;  went  through 
his  routine  training  rapidly  and  efficiently,  and 
got  his  chance  with  Kitchener  in  the  Soudan 
campaign  of  1898. 

That  great  winnower  of  human  wheat  from 
the  chaff  found  in  Beatty’s  combined  coolness 
and  dash,  and  above  all  in  his  common-sense 
efficiency,  a  youngster  after  his  own  heart.  If 
there  were  anyone  to  tell  it  adequately,  a  ro¬ 
mantic  story  might  be  made  of  the  building  of 
a  British  gunboat  far  away  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  and  of  the  things  which  happened  on 
her  trial  trip.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign 
Beatty  was  decorated  and  promoted  to  com¬ 
mander,  a  rank  which  he  attained  at  the  un¬ 
usually  early  age  of  twenty-seven.  Luck  gave 
him  another  chance  in  the  Boxer  rising  of  1900, 
when  he  again  distinguished  himself  in  war 
service,  and  created  a  new  record  by  being- 
promoted  to  captain  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine. 
His  last  command  as  captain  was  the  Queen, 
and  on  relinquishing  her  he  went  to  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  as  Naval  Adviser  to  the  First  Lord. 

There  are  many  ways  of  being  a  First  Lord, 
and  there  are  many  ways  of  giving  naval  ad¬ 
vice;  it  is  enough  to  say  here  that  the  views 
of  Mr.  McKenna  and  of  the  naval  adviser  were 
so  inharmonious  that  Captain  Beatty  was  put 
on  half  pay.  But  when  Mr.  Churchill  went  into 
that  office  one  of  the  first  things  he  did  was  to 
send  for  Beatty  and  reinstate  him  as  his  ad¬ 
viser;  an  association  which  continued,  with  the 
happiest  results,  until  Beatty  returned  to  the 
sea  to  command  what  is  perhaps  the  most  for¬ 
midable  squadron  unit  at  present  occupying 
the  seas;  there  in  grim  earnest  not  only  to 
test  his  luck,  but  to  give  proof  of  the  qualities 
that  have  brought  him  with  so  brilliant  a  rush 
to  the  most  distinguished  position  that  any 
man  of  his  age,  not  even  excepting  Nelson,  has 
held  in  naval  history.  For  by  his  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  rear  admiral  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
nine,  for  which  a  special  Order  in  Council  was 
necessary,  and  again  on  his  appointment  as 
acting  vice  admiral  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  he 
created  the  highly  interesting  record  of  being 
the  youngest  officer  of  either  rank  in  the  naval 
history  of  all  time. 

When  one  speaks  of  Beatty’s  luck  one  must 
not  omit  to  mention  the  fact  that  through  his 
marriage  to  the  daughter  of  Marshall  Field  he 
shares  the  enjoyment  of  a  fortune  so  consid¬ 
erable  that  if  he  had  been  less  keen,  less  sound, 
less  ambitious,  it  would  have  been  the  death 
of  him  professionally.  It  need  not  be  said 
that  there  are  those  who  suggest  that  this 
fortune  has  had  no  inconsiderable  share  in  his 
rise  to  distinction.  Such  things  are,  of  course,  al¬ 
ways  said.  And  there  is  this  much  truth  in  them: 
that  a  young  officer  already  distinguished  profession¬ 
ally,  known  as  a  keen  sportsman  and  possessed  of 
great' personal  attraction,  is  not  by  any  means  hin¬ 
dered  in  his  external  career  by  the  command  of 
wealth.  It  gives  him  a  chance;  it  makes  intercourse 
smooth  and  easy;  the  people  who  have  power  and 
influence  are  met  with  on  the  pleasantest  footing; 
and  such  good  qualities  as  a  man  may  have  are  often 
regarded  as  something  quite  miraculous  when  they 
are  associated  with  the  possession  of  deer  forests 
and  grouse  moors  and  stables  full  of  hunters,  and 
yachts  and  motor  cars,  and  all  the  other  things  that 
the  world  which  calls  itself  the  world  dearly  loves  to 
be  provided  with  at  some  one  else’s  expense.  David 
Beatty  himself  would  be  the  first  to  admit  his 
good  fortune  in  this  respect.  On  the  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  it  has  affected  him  as  little  as  it  could  affect 
anybody. 

Money  will  do  a  great  many  things;  how  many, 
none  know  better  than  those  who  have  to  go  without 
it.  It  will  make  life  smooth  and  pleasant;  it  will  give 
a  man  a  platform  for  his  achievements  and  a  frame 
for  qualities  that  but  for  it  might  never  have  a  chance 
to  make  themselves  felt;  it  will  buy  indirectly  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  influence. 

But  more  than  this,  in  clean  hands  at  any  rate, 
money  will  not  do.  It  will  not  invest  a  man  with 
powers  and  qualities  which  he  does  not  possess. 
Least  of  all  will  it  avail  him  in  the  actual  pro¬ 
fessional  work  of  the  grim  sea  service  of  England. 
There  is  just  one  thing  about  that  work — it  has 
got  to  be  done.  ( Concluded  on  page  25) 
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A  Good  Veto 

RESIDENT  WILSON  has  vetoed  the  Immigration  Bill  after 
the  most  careful  consideration.  His  reasons,  as  stated  in  the 
special  message  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  are  that  the  bill 
in  its  present  form  is  unpractical,  because  it  does  not  impose  the 
right  tests  (as  indicated  by  experience)  for  admission  to  our  coun¬ 
try ;  and  that  it  is  wrong  in  principle  because  it  denies  our  country’s 
asylum  to  those  who  have  been  exiled  for  seeking  freedom  and 
denies  our  country’s  opportunities  to  those  who  have  had  no  chance 
at  an  education.  The  bill  was  vetoed  because  it  does  not  pick  good 
citizens  for  the  United  States,  but  merely  shuts  the  door  against 
some  who  may  or  may  not  be  likely  to  turn  out  good  citizens. 
Whether  or  not  the  bill  will  be  passed  over  the  President’s  veto 
depends  entirely  on  whether  he  is  right  in  his  belief  that  the  people 
of  our  country  have  not  made  up  their  minds  in  favor  of  such  a 
measure.  The  bill  passed  the  House  by  252  votes  to  126  and  the 
Senate  by  50  votes  to  7.  These  figures  will  not  give  a  two-thirds 
majority  on  the  full  strength  of  either  House,  and  in  previous  dis¬ 
putes  the  President  has  shown  himself  a  better  judge  than  Con¬ 
gress  of  public  opinion.  Undoubtedly  the  measure  had,  and  has, 
the  support  of  the  new  Know-nothingism  that  is  now  abroad  in 
the  land.  But  it  is  also  true  that  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  high- 
minded  men  in  public  life  supported  the  bib  from  motives  just  as 
conscientious  as  President  Wilson’s.  Probably,  on  the  whole,  it 
is  just  as  well  not  to  have  departed  from  our  traditional  policy  of 
free  asylum.  At  the  same  time,  if  Congress  should  attempt  to 
pass  the  bill  over  the  veto,  we  think  very  decidedly  that  President 
Wilson  ought  to  rest  on  his  formal  disapproval,  and  should  not 
set  out  to  lobby  against  it,  nor  in  any  way  use  his  position  and 
power  to  influence  the  votes  of  individual  members. 


thousand  miles  or  so,  have  left  no  known  limit  to  the  land  distance 
over  which  one  may  talk.  The  chief  engineer,  Mr.  John  Joseph 
Carty,  hints  very  cheerfully  of  telephoning  to  China  some  day. 
Why  not?  The  limit  was  fifty  miles  when  he  began,  and  they  have 
added  4,700  miles  to  that  already.  But  greater  than  these  facts, 
and  more  important  than  prophecies,  are  the  courage  and  brains 
and  faithful  patient  work  of  the  many  who  have  labored  together 
to  draw  our  whole  United  States  within  the  compass  of  a  single 
human  voice.  By  these  things  is  our  country  united — and  justified. 

The  Frank  Case 

F  LEO  FRANK  IS  INNOCENT,  imagine  the  tragedy  of  his  case ! 
For  nearly  two  years  he  has  been  confined  in  jail.  The  people  of 
the  whole  country  have  been  told  that  he  is  guilty  of  probably  the 
most  odious  conceivable  crime.  The  additional  dramatic  touch  in 
his  case  is  that  he  happens  to  be  a  man  of  unusual  sensitiveness 
and  refinement.  A  former  teacher  of  his  writes  that  he  is  “clean- 
minded,  gentle,  fearlessly  honest.”  Former  fellow  students  of  his 
at  Cornell  bear  out  his  teacher.  Persons  who  come  in  contact  with 
him  in  prison  say  that  he  is  not  oppressed  by  his  tragedy.  He  is 
careful  about  taking  exercise  and  cold  baths,  intelligently  keeping 
his  body  in  the  best  shape  for  sustaining  spiritual  trial.  Assum¬ 
ing  his  innocence,  nothing  in  fiction  exceeds  the  tragedy  of  his 
experience.  Indeed,  in  fiction  the  case  would  be  smiled  at  as  over- 
melodramatic.  Once  in  so  often  a  case  of  this  kind  occurs.  The 
lesson  it  bears  for  charity  to  all  who  are  accused  is  plain.  Any 
reader  of  these  lines  might  just  as  well  be  the  man  in  Frank’s 
shoes.  Only  the  exceeding  horror  of  Frank’s  case  makes  it  well 
known.  Many  another  man  is  similarly  involved  in  cases  less  con¬ 
spicuous  but  equally  crushing  to  the  victim  in  his  own  circle. 


— And  a  Poor  Bill 

AND  THEN  ONE  WONDERS  why  President  Wilson  does  not 
.  use  the  same  acute  judgment  in  determining  his  position  on 
the  proposed  Ship  Purchase  Act.  Here  certainly  is  a  measure  on 
which  the  people  of  the  country  have  not  made  up  their  minds. 
It  may  very  well  be  shoved  through  Congress  under  the  stress  of 
interest  and  partisanship,  but  this  procedure  will  not  answer  the 
forcible  and  logical  objections  brought  against  it  by  such  able  men 
as  Senator  Burton  of  Ohio.  The  war  has  banished  many  ships 
from  the  seas  and  has  enlisted  many  others  in  the  service  of  the 
contending  governments.  Numerous  European  ports  are  closed 
altogether,  and  others  are  badly  congested  by  the  resulting  over¬ 
flow  and  by  the  crush  of  military-transport  requirements.  It  takes 
weeks  now  to  unload  a  ship  at  Liverpool  where  it  used  to  take  days. 
The  law  as  to  contraband,  ownership,  and  other  disputed  points 
is  not  wholly  settled.  The  net  result  of  all  this  is  that  ocean  freight 
rates  are  high  and  likely  to  remain  so  for  some  time  to  come, 
and  that  transoceanic  freight  service  is  both  slow  and  uncertain. 
Under  present  conditions  the  proposed  measure  is  hasty  and  im¬ 
practicable.  It  is  also  wrong  in  principle  in  that  it  sets  out  to 
cure  a  difficult  trade  problem  by  falling  back  on  the  Treasury. 
We  had  a  great  deal  of  this  when  Hanna  and  his  followers 
were  trying  to  dispense  prosperity  to  the  manufacturing  inter¬ 
ests,  and  it  forms  the  least  creditable  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  Republican  party.  The  Ship  Purchase  Bill  may  be  fairly 
described  as  representing  the  economic  Know-nothingism  of  cer¬ 
tain  Democrats  plus  the  desire  of  certain  Cabinet  members  to 
enlarge  their  own  scope.  If  President  Wilson  applies  the  same 
tests,  he  will  veto  it  as  he  did  the  Immigration  Bill. 

A  More  United  Country 

TESS  THAN  FORTY  YEARS  AGO  two  fanatical  young  experi- 
J  menters  heard  the  world  s  first  telephone  conversation  over  a 
wire  stretched  between  the  rooms  of  their  Boston  workshop.  Last 
month  the  same  two  men,  Alexander  Graham  Bell  and  Thomas 
A.  Watson,  formally  opened  the  first  transcontinental  telephone 
line  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  and  heard  each  other 
much  more  clearly  than  they  did  that  first  time.  The  speed  and 
power  of  modern  engineering  genius  was  never  more  strikingly 
shown,  and  the  details  are  as  remarkable  as  the  feat  itself.  Imag¬ 
ine  the  human  voice  transmitted  through  740  tons  of  copper  and 
across  the  entire  United  States  in  about  one-fifteenth  of  a  second. 
Imagine  talking  3,400  miles  to  your  friend  over  a  “phantom  circuit” 
which  is  nothing  at  all  but  the  abstract  relation  between  four  real 
wires!  The  new  repeaters,  which  “boost”  the  conversation  every 


Depravity  Begins  at  Home 

HE  MAYOR  OF  ATLANTIC  CITY,  according  to  a  newspaper 
interview,  thinks  that  resort  has  been  “reformed  until  it’s  dead 
for  want  of  amusement,”  and  proposes  to  advertise  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  live-wire  chorus  girls,  fifty  walloping  prize  fighters, 
and  as  many  first-class  gamblers. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  Mayor  of  Atlantic  City  has  a  daugh¬ 
ter.  If  he  has,  we  suggest  that  she  be  the  first  one  employed  by 
her  father  for  the  purpose  of  creating  some  lively  night  life  for 
Atlantic  City.  We  are  quite  aware  that  this  is  a  rather  brutal  way 
of  putting  it,  but  we  know  of  no  means  more  effective  to  bring  home 
to  this  man  and  men  like  him  the  precise  nature  of  his  suggestion. 

Cause  and  Result 

HE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  and  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  working  separately,  have  shown  again  that  child 
labor  and  illiteracy  are  two  sides  of  the  same  thing.  As  child  labor 
is  cut  down,  the  children  learn  to  read  and  write.  This  is  what  we 
want,  for  there  is  no  sense  in  sacrificing  the  future  to  the  present. 
A  good  farmer  will  not  grind  his  seed  corn. 

“Why  France  Is  Gay  ” 

ROBABLY  more  persons  will  read  James  Hopper’s  article  in 
this  week’s  Collier’s  than  will  read  this  paragraph.  We  hope 
so.  Sometimes  even  an  editor  is  enthusiastic,  and  that  is  most 
likely  to  be  when  the  article  he  reads  mixes  sincerity  with  its 
picturesqueness,  a  sense  of  moral  force  with  its  report  of  things 
as  they  are.  Mr.  Hopper  has  seen  France  laboring  under  a  great 
calamity,  and  he  has  understood. 

What  Europe  Is  Losing 

HE  ITALIAN  EARTHQUAKE  was  an  appalling  disaster,  but 
Germany  has  had  such  an  earthquake  practically  every  three 
weeks  since  the  beginning  of  last  August,  and  worse,  for  only  her 
picked  and  skilled  men  are  slain.  What  can  Nature  do  to  men  as 
bad  as  the  things  they  inflict  on  each  other?  The  waste  of  property 
is  not  so  important,  for  what  we  have  had  we  can  make  again,  but 
human  life,  once  wasted,  is  forever  lost.  Think  of  the  devil’s  task  to 
which  Europe’s  leadership  has  devoted  her  strength.  The  masses  of 
men  now  busied  in  slaughter  have  no  personal  interest  in  it.  When 
this  war  is  over  they  will  go  back  to  work,  and  their  lives  will  be 
narrow  and  hard,  or  not,  according  to  what  they  can  do  in  their 
several  places.  But  even  now  the  power  that  could  achieve  for  all 
of  them  a  broader  and  better  life  is  being  poured  out  in  murder,  like 
heart’s  blood  into  sand.  These  armier-  could  construct  a  Panama 
Canal  every  month,  they  could  rebuild  all  the  slums  on  earth,  irri- 
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gate  the  Sahara,  clear  the  jungles  of  Africa  and  South  America, 
and  set  mankind  to  living  in  a  world  worth  while.  Why  is  there 
not  sense  enough  to  do  this?  Why  do  we  waste  the  ages  in  these 
canceling  policies  of  hate  and  death  and  fear?  It  is  the  inmos 
creed  of  the  United  States  that  constructive,  helpful  work  is  better 
than  lies  and  war,  that  “a  city  of  brothers  in  brotherlmess  abiding 
is  a  dream  that  can  be  made  to  come  true  for  all  men.  Europe  s 
time  for  seeing  this  is  postponed  only ;  it  is  not  lost. 

Smoke  Up 

BUSINESS,”  says  a  New  York  merchant,  “will  soon  be  so  good 
that  we  will  all  be  smoking  fifty-cent  cigars.”  Which,  when 
you  get  right  down  to  contributing  causes,  has  been  really  a  weak¬ 
ness  of  American  business.  It  has  occasionally  leaped  too  eageil> 
from  a  stogy  to  a  fifty-cent-cigar  basis. 

The  Brimstone  Uplifters 

WHEN  THE  BACKWOODS,  hard-shell  type  of  preacher  found 
his  flock  getting  listless,  he  used  to  rouse  their  zeal  and  restore 
his  own  self-confidence  by  venting  himself  in  a  real  old  hell-fire 
sermon.  Very  few  of  these  men  ever  built  up  large  churches. 
Their  life  work  was  to  found  and  maintain  the  bitter  little  hating 
sects  that  did  so  much  to  distort  and  discredit  religion  among  think¬ 
ing  people.  Their  modern  successor  is  the  brimstone  uplifter.  For 
instance,  Messrs.  Forgan  and  Reynolds  are  doing  good  work  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago,  and  Representative  Lind¬ 
bergh  of  Minnesota  publishes  the  most  childish  nonsense  about  the 
“possibility”  of  their  abusing  their  trust  to  juggle  prices.  He  can¬ 
not  understand  their  work,  so  he  vilifies  it.  Mayor  Mitchel  of 
New  York  City  appoints  an  unemployment  committee  and  gets 
various  prominent  business  men  to  work  on  it.  And  Amos  R.  E. 
Pinchot  (Gifford  Pinchot  is  the  tame  one)  writes  him  a  long 
letter  denouncing  the  men  and  the  project  and  breathing  fire  and 
brimstone  against  whatever  they  may  do.  The  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  puts  a  tax  of  one  cent  on  certain  telephone  and  telegraph 
messages,  and  specifies  that  the  user  is  to  pay  it.  Thousands  of 
notices  to  this  effect,  signed  by  a  Government  official,  are  posted 
by  the  public  telephones,  and  the  brimstoners  at  once  begin  to  yell 
that  the  corporations  have  found  a  fresh  pretext  to  rob  the  people 
for  their  own  gain!  This  country  needs  all  the  fair  and  sane 
criticism  that  it  can  get.  There  is  much  to  be  done  and  many 
changes  to  be  made.  There  always  will  be.  But  we  will  get  no 
help  from  the  men  of  littleness  and  hatred.  They  create  only 
confusion  and  disgust;  they  help  privilege,  not  progress.  It  is 
good  will  that  will  bring  about  the  better  day. 

Liquor  and  Lawlessness 

FORT  SMITH,  ARK.,  is  the  border  city  between  that  State  and 
Oklahoma,  and  border  communities  rarely  grow  famous  for 
righteousness.  But  in  Fort  Smith  there  was  not  a  single  arrest 
made  in  forty-eight  hours,  which  included  New  Year’s  Day.  In 
this  connection,  ponder  the  fact  that  Fort  Smith  went  dry  last 
August.  Mr.  E.  N.  Hopkins, editor  of  “Arkansas  Fruit  and  Farms,” 
has  been  kind  enough  to  give  us  these  details : 

The  liquor  interests  advocate  that  prohibition  does  not  prohibit,  but  the 
record  here  in  Fort  Smith  shows  that  the  curse  has  been  eliminated  to  a  point 
where  our  jails  are  empty,  our  police  half  of  what  it  was  when  we  had  saloons, 
the  cost  of  feeding  prisoners  is  less  than  fifty  dollars  per  month  as  compared 
to  nearly  a  thousand  a  month  under  wet  conditions,  and  our  city  jail  is  now  used 
as  a  lodging  house  for  the  transient  poor.  No  arrests  occurred  in  Fort,  Smith 
from  Thursday  morning  to  Saturday  morning,  which  included  New  Year’s  Day. 

Mr.  Hopkins  incloses  a  statement  by  the  Chief  of  Police  showing 
that,  whereas  in  the  last  six  months  of  1913  there  were  2,563  arrests, 
during  the  corresponding  dry  months  of  last  year  there  were  only 
1,329.  We  are  standing  at  attention  to  hear  how  the  apostles  of 
booze  explain  away  this  drop  of  1,234  under  a  dry  regime. 

An  Echo  from  Iowa 

ANOTHER  LETTER — this  time  from  Waterloo,  Iowa — contains 
_  this  meaty  bit : 

The  saloons  in  Iowa  have  been  dwindling,  and  are  being  chopped  off  here 
and  there  through  one  action  or  another  for  the  last  number  of  years.  In 
1910  we  had  nearly  4,000  saloons  in  the  State.  To-day  we  have  whittled  them 
down  to  about  56o',  and  we  have,  throuerh  court  actions  and  other  actions,  150 
of  these  to  be  closed  between  now  and  July  1  next.  Des  Moines,  our  capital,  is  to 
close  its  86  saloons  on  the  16th  of  February  under  a  vote  of  the  City  Council. 

This  is  our  idea  of  Progress. 


Plowing  the  Soul  in  Kansas 


WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE  has  told  us  how  Kansas  boarded  the 
water  wagon.  Enthusiastically  he  describes  his  State  reaching 
a  “stage  of  social  and  economic  adjustment  much  nearer  the  ideal 
status  of  the  dreamers  than  the  most  radical  visionary  would  have 
thought  possible.”  Then  sounds  this  sudden  wistful  note . 

And  yet  this  population,  so  abundantly  blessed,  has  not  produced  one  great 
inventor,  one  great  statesman,  one  great  poet,  novelist,  artist,  philosopher,  or 
leader  whose  fame  is  really  lasting  and  national.  We  have  contributed  nothing 
to  the  world  that  our  sister  State  of  Nebraska,  with  her  saloons,  cannot  dupli¬ 
cate,  except  happiness  and  prosperity.  That  happiness  and  prosperity  are 
worth  while,  from  the  viewpoint  of  those  striving  to  be  happy  and  prosperous, 
no  one  can  deny.  But  are  they  worth  while  when  the  world’s  progress  is  con¬ 
sidered?  Are  they  an  end  in  themselves?  When  we  are  all  happy  and  pros¬ 
perous,  will  the  world  be  finished  and  wrapped  up  ready  for  delivery  into 
whatever  heaven  or  hell  to  which  we  are  billed? 

It  is  the  pioneer’s  inevitable  question — after  pioneering  is  done. 
Some  escape  it.  Their  spirits  demand  that  thrill  of  creation  which 
comes  from  breaking  trails,  plowing  virgin  soil,  raising  roofs  when 
the  house  one  is  building  seems  the  only  one  in  the  world.  When 
their  neighborhood  gets  “too  civilized”  they  move  on.  They  have 
no  time  to  question.  Behind  the  smug  comfort  and  level  common¬ 
places  they  run  away  from  there  is,  however,  a  second  division 
of  pioneers — spiritual  frontiersmen — who  go  into  new  countries 
with  their  souls,  rather  than  their  bodies.  Theirs  the  questioning 
and  devils  of  doubt.  Kansas  is  growing  up. 


That  There  “Sphere 


r 


THOSE  CONSERVATIVES  who  shudderingly  await  the  smash¬ 
ing  of  all  their  home  idols  by  the  feminist  movement  encourage 
themselves  to  remember  how  in  the  good  old  days  all  women  loved 
to  cook  and  scrub  and  darn — especially  to  cook.  They  did  do  an 
enormous  amount  of  cooking  of  a  sort,  but  the  proof  is  entiiely 
absent  that  they  did  it  any  better  or  more  cheerfully  than  their 
successors.  At  Bowling  Green,  Mo.,  a  story  is  told  of  one  of  the 
grandmothers  who  married  for  love  only,  and,  having  no  slaves, 
had  to  do  her  own  cooking.  One  morning  during  the  first  month  of 
housekeeping  she  awakened  her  husband  by  climbing  out  of  bed  at 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning.  On  his  demand  to  know  why  in  the 
world  she  was  getting  up  so  early,  she  tartly  replied:  “To  get  one 
of  those  darned  meals  off  my  hands  as  quick  as  possible.  If  we 
had  dictagraph  records  from  the  quilting  bees  of  the  good  old 
days  we  might  discover  that  grandmothers  got  quite  as  tired 
“feeding  the  brutes”  as  do  their  granddaughters.  If  a  hundred 
of  the  most  submissive  housewives  of  those  days,  who  never  so 
much  as  cast  a  sheep’s  eye  outside  “her  sphere,”  were  lined  up 
in  a  cooking  contest  with  a  hundred  of  our  active  suffragettes, 
we  aren’t  sure  but  that  the  suffragettes  would  win  the  prize 
with  chin  up  and  hands  down.  Some  women  love  housework 
and  always  will,  while  others  hate  it  and  always  will. 

Stronger  Than  Cannon 

BELGIAN  HOTHOUSE  GRAPES  appeared  in  the  Chicago  mar¬ 
kets  some  days  ago  in  normal  quantities  and  at  nearly  normal 
prices.  Two  weeks  after  the  bombardment  of  Antwerp,  Belgian 
market  women  were  pushing  their  carts  through  the  streets  loaded 
with  pears  and  grapes — beautiful  hothouse  grapes,  at  ten  cents  a 
pound.  Nature  seems  to  say:  “What  are  all  these  little  men 
and  their  little  guns  and  their  rushings  this  way  and  that  to 
me?  Is  the  morning  any  less  beautiful,  the  rain  any  less  kind, 
because  those  tiny  specks,  set  here  and  there  across  the  land¬ 
scape  like  a  child’s  lead  soldiers,  choose  to  kill  each  other?”  Mr. 
Shaw,  in  one  of  his  flashes  of  realism,  smiled  recently  at  those  who 
thought  that  war  could  “destroy”  a  country.  France,  “crushed” 
in  ’71,  emerges  forty-three  years  later,  stronger  than  ever.  A 
writer  in  the  “Century”  speaks  of  the  thrift  of  the  French  peasants: 
“They  are  wonderful  gardeners.  Their  cabbages  and  potatoes 
formed  a  more  substantial  entente  cordiale  with  England  than 
any  necromancy  of  the  genial  Edward.”  You  remember  that 
scene  in  Zola’s  “Downfall”  where  the  young  French  soldier,  in 
the  thick  of  the  Sedan  disaster,  saw  a  peasant  plowing  behind  a 
big  white  horse :  “Why  lose  a  day  ?  It  was  not  because  they 
were  fighting  that  the  wheat  would  stop  growing  or  the  world 
go  on  living.”  Of  all  the  nations  fighting,  the  Russians,  it  is 
said,  are  the  only  ones  who  cannot  be  beaten.  They  have  plenty 
of  men  and  they  can  take  their  time.  But  Mother  Earth  is  big¬ 
ger  than  the  Russians.  She  has  all  the  men  and  all  the  time. 
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OLD  NEW  ORLEANS 

A  STORY-TELLING  RAMBLE  — BY  HARRIS  DICKSON 


TO  BE  turned  loose  without  engagements  or  the 
tyranny  of  a  clock,  free  to  drift  at  will  through 
the  sunshine  of  a  clear  November  day  for  a  remi¬ 
niscent  ramble  in  old  New  Orleans — 
that  is  joy  for  which  to  thank  what¬ 
ever  gods  there  be. 

Years  ago,  when  it  required  six 
weeks  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving  wrote:  “To  the  American 
visiting  Europe  the  long  voyage  is  an 
excellent  preparative.  The  vast  space 
of  waters  is  like  a  blank  page  in  exist¬ 
ence.  There  is  no  gradual  transition 
by  which  the  features  and  population 
of  one  country  blend  almost  imper¬ 
ceptibly  with  those  of  another.  From 
the  moment  you  lose  sight  of  the  land 
you  have  left,  all  is  vacancy  until  you 
step  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  are 
launched  at  once  into  the  bustle  and 
novelties  of  another  world.” 

Old  New  Orleans  is  quite  another 
world — of  novelty  without  bustle.  It 
would  seem  prosaic  to  step  out  of  a 
modern  hotel,  which  belongs  to  that 
up-to-date,  thriving  business  city,  and 
go  speeding  down  Chartres  Street  in 
our  shiny  automobile.  Leave  the  motor 
at  Canal  Street,  where  motors  belong. 

No  smell  of  gasoline  shall  offend  the 
sensitive  redolence  of  Bienville’s  “vieux 
carve  de  la  ville.”  Avoid  those  jan¬ 
gling  trolleys.  We  mean  to  walk;  not 
walk,  but  saunter.  We  intend  to  loaf 
along,  to  meander  across  the  narrow 
streets;  to  follow  vagrant  fancies  into 
delicious  byways;  to  peep  through  for¬ 
bidden  wickets;  to  push  open  that  solid 
green  gate  which  stands  alluringly 
ajar;  to  startle  the  barefoot  negro  girl, 
who  is  pouring  buckets  of  water  along 
a  dim,  paved  corridor.  The  girl  looks 
up,  half  curious,  half  smiling  at  the 
intrusion. 

Beyond  the  darkness  we  see  a 
flagstoned  patio,  with  stark,  white 
statues  among  the  greenery  of  palm 
and  fern.  Sunlight  flickers  down  upon 
the  red  hibiscus;  a  Spanish  dagger 
rears  pinnacle  after  pinnacle  of  pearly 
bells;  perhaps  a  monkey  chatters.  Per¬ 
haps  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  glance  won- 
deringly  from  her  casement  at  the  rear 
— her  prudent  casement  which  reveals 
no  more.  We  step  back,  ashamed  of  our  curiosity, 
yet  tantalized  with  a  glimpse  of  what  lies  hid  be¬ 
hind  these  solid  green  barriers.  Naturally  there’s  a 
story — we  do  not  know  what  it  is,  but  we  want  to 
know,  just  as  we  ache  to  peep  through  every  tightly 
shuttered  window,  to  wake  the  dormant  echoes  within 
by  a  resounding  bang  upon  that  iron  knocker. 

Fold  up  the  twentieth  century,  plunge  into  the 
mustiness  and  legend  of  the  ancien  regime.  Go 
straight  to  the  Cathedral.  It  is  Saturday  afternoon. 
The  Angelus  bell  calls  out  melodiously  from  the 
tower.  Let  us  step  inside,  softly  and  reverently. 
Listen  !  The  priest  intones  a  mass  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul  of  Don  Andres  Almonaster  y  Roxas,  long-dead 
noble  of  Andulasia.  It  was  he  who,  after  the  great 
fire  of  1788,  built  this  church  as  a  gift  to  the  city 
which  had  been  so  kind  to  him  in  riches,  honors, 
and  a  gracious  Creole  wife.  And  here — these  gray 
walls  forget  nothing— here,  at  the  twilight  of  every 
Saturday,  perpetual  masses  soothe  the  generous 
Spaniard’s  soul.  Beneath  its  foot-worn  floor  lies 
Don  Andres,  with  many  a  buried  priest  and  prelate. 
The  altar  at  the  left  is  dedicated  to  our  Lady  of 
Lourdes,  and  its  ever-trickling  water  is  brought 
from  that  venerated  shrine. 

This  apparition  stalking  down  the  aisle?  Call  him 
not  the  sexton,  but  the  “Suisse”  with  his  cocked  hat, 
his  sword  and  halberd.  In  medieval  garb  he  attends 
all  services,  and  will  so  continue  until  the  end. 

Out  again  into  the  sunshine.  Glance  at  those 
primitive  water  pipes  lying  in  the  alley — trunks 
of  cypress  trees  bored  through  their  middle,  and 
fitting  each  into  the  other.  Once  they  served  their 
purpose  well. 

Here’s  the  Cabildo,  also  erected  by  Don  Almon¬ 
aster  for  the  “very  illustrious  Cabildo,”  a  conference 
of  grave  provincial  magnates  which  governed  the 
infant  city. 

Serene  and  unblinking  the  gray  Cabildo  stares 
across  the  Place  d’Armes,  and  has  witnessed  many 
sf'  "ing  scenes.  Long  before  the  building  was, 
be’s  engineers  laid  out  their  parade  ground 


as  a  rallying  place  for  troops.  It  saw  the  beginning 
of  things  for  New  Orleans,  being  the  anvil  upon 
which  so  much  Colonial  history  was  forged.  Let 


some  garrulous  person  gabble  to  you  of  what  has 
happened  here.  Here  the  outcast  Acadians,  driven 
from  their  homes,  were  welcomed  by  hospitable  Cre¬ 
oles,  speaking  their  own  beloved  tongue  and  cherish¬ 
ing  the  same  traditions.  Here  came  Evangeline,  and 
Longfellow’s  imagination  followed  her  in  verse. 

During  those  hurly-burly  days  of  a  nation’s 
genesis  this  parade  ground  presented  a  picturesque 
appearance,  glowing  with  color  and  dark  with 
crime.  For  the  story  of  Louisiana  was  as  grim  and 
somber  as  the  Spanish  moss  that  drooped  from  its 
low-limbed  oaks,  as  brilliant  as  the  sunshine  that 
dazzled  through  their  branches. 

“Send  Me  Wives  ” 

IERY  Creoles  thronged  the  promenade  with 
rapiers  resting  all  too  lightly  in  their  scabbards; 
habitans  wandered  down  from  Canada;  voyageurs 
and  coureurs  du  bois,  skin-clad  men  of  the  rivers 
and  the  woods;  banished  nobles  languished  on  let- 
tres  de  cachet,  perhaps  for  meddling  with  their 
sovereign’s  affaires  d’amour;  a  hodgepodge  of 
negroes  from  the  Congo,  Indians  from  the  Choctaw 
country,  galley  slaves,  and  adventurers  from  le 
bon  Dieu  knows  where. 

“Send  me  wives  for  my  Canadians,”  pleaded 
Bienville  to  the  ministry.  From  prison  and  hospital 
and  houses  of  correction  the  Government  dispatched 
a  motley  crew  of  women.  Among  these  came  the 
celebrated  Manon  Lescaut,  riding  from  Paris  to 
Havre  in  a  common  cart  with  the  Chevalier  des 
Grieux  trudging  at  her  side.  Perhaps  these  facts 
were  of  the  earth  earthy,  but  from  their  sordid  warp 
and  woof  the  Abbe  Prevost  wove  that  fabric  of 
idyllic  fiction  which  has  thrilled  the  hearts  of  count¬ 
less  lovers.  The  grave  of  Manon  was  formerly 
pointed  out  not  far  from  New  Orleans.  In  one  of 
the  river  parishes  the  name  of  Chevalier  des  Grieux 
appears  upon  a  crumbling  family  tomb.  The  “cor¬ 
rection  girls”  did  come.  All  were  frail,  and  some 
were  fair.  And  all  were  wed,  save  one.  Nobody 


knew  that  obstinate  lady’s  motives  for  clinging  to 
single  blessedness.  After  two  centuries  of  reticence 
nobody  is  likely  to  find  out. 

Twenty-five  years  later  the  Place 
d’Armes  saw  the  arrival  of  another 
consignment,  selected  for  the  opposite 
reason.  The  first  cargo  had  been  ex¬ 
ported  for  their  vices,  the  second  for 
their  virtues — young  women  of  good 
families  and  unimpeachable  charac¬ 
ters.  The  company  provided  each  with 
her  dower  in  a  small  trunk,  from 
which  they  were  called  the  “casket 
girls”  or  filles  de  la  cassette.  The 
pride  of  later  generations  traced  de¬ 
scent  from  “casket”  rather  than  “cor¬ 
rection”  girls. 

In  March,  1766,  the  Spanish  Gov¬ 
ernor,  Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa,  landed 
to  rule  over  an  unwilling  people, 
French  by  every  instinct,  who  re¬ 
sented  their  willy-nilly  sale  to  Spain. 
A  mile  away,  in  the  gardens  of  Mme. 
Pradel — perhaps  near  the  present  cor¬ 
ner  of  Carondelet  and  Common — a 
group  of  patriots  gathered  to  voice 
Colonial  indignation  at  the  barter,  and 
insist  upon  remaining  Frenchmen.  In¬ 
surrection  followed  ’ana  expulsion  of 
the  Spaniard. 

Here  Ulloa’s  frigate  lay  when  rois¬ 
tering  youths  cut  her  cable  and  sent 
that  undesired  governor  drifting  back 
to  Spain.  This  hushed  the  Place 
d’Armes  into  a  period  of  peace,  withal 
of  anxiety  and  apprehension,  while  the 
colonies  dispatched  their  supplicants 
to  the  throne  of  France. 

During  this  interim  a  proposition  to 
establish  a  republic  was  discussed;  the 
Creoles  actually  sent  emissaries  to  the 
British-American  Colonials  suggesting 
a  confederation. 

The  first  mutterings  of  storm  came 
on  July  25,  1769,  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  Count  O’Reilly,  Irish  lieu¬ 
tenant  general  in  the  service  of  Spain, 
was  on  his  way  to  take  possession. 
Nearly  a  month  later  the  Spanish  fleet 
anchored  off  the  Place  d’Armes.  Drums 
beat,  troops  assembled,  O’Reilly  landed 
three  thousand  Spanish  veterans,  and 
formally  assumed  command. 

The  last  chapter  of  this  Spanish 
transfer  was  written  on  October  25 — written  with 
the  flash  of  musketry,  and  in  the  blood  of  martyrs; 
Lafreniere,  Noyan  de  Bienville,  Marquis,  Caresse, 
and  Milhet  were  shot  to  death  as  traitors  to  the 
crown  of  Spain. 

Here’s  a  story:  Lafreniere  owned  a  negro  cook 
named  Artus.  After  the  execution  Governor  O’Reil¬ 
ly  sent  for  Artus  and  said:  “You  now  belong  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  and  until  you  are  sold,  I  shall  take 
you  into  my  service.”  Fearlessly  the  negro  an¬ 
swered:  “Don’t  dare  do  that.  You  killed  my  master, 
and  I  should  poison  you.” 

In  1803  the  Place  d’Armes  witnessed  the  most 
important  events  in  its  history.  On  November  3, 
Salcedo,  the  Spanish  Governor  in  the  Sala  Capitular 
of  the  Cabildo,  transferred  the  province  to  Laussat 
on  behalf  of  France.  The  portentous  flag  of  Spain 
was  hauled  down  forever,  and  the  Lilies  floated  in 
its  stead;  but  only  until  December  20,  when  Laussat 
delivered  Louisiana  to  the  American  commissioners, 
Wilkinson  and  Claiborne.  The  Stars  and  Stripes 
replaced  the  Lilies,  insignia  of  sovereignty  over  a 
trackless  empire  which  now  embraces  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  American  Union.  At  that  time  New 
Orleans  had  10,000  population. 

Ten  years  later  war  drums  again  aroused  the 
slumbering  parade  ground — British  invaders  were 
approaching,  and  the  city  trembled.  The  nonde¬ 
script  appearance  of  Andrew  Jackson  failed  to  re¬ 
assure  them.  He  wore  a  small  leathern  cap,  frayed 
trousers,  worn  and  rusty  high  top  boots — most  dis¬ 
couraging  to  lovers  of  gaudy  uniforms  and  martial 
fripperies.  Yet  he  drove  off  the  picked  veterans  of 
Britain  and  brought  a  proud  day  to  the  Place 
d’Armes.  The  victorious  Tennesseean  and  his  staff 
advanced  from  the  river  to  salvos  of  artillery, 
bursts  of  music,  and  wild  huzzas.  Grateful  Creoles 
led  their  deliverer  to  the  crowded  Cathedral,  where 
a  solemn  Te  Deum  of  thanksgiving  was  sung. 

At  Dumaine  and  Royal,  from  Mme.  Poree’s  bal¬ 
cony,  the  historian,  Charles  Gayarre,  saw  a  bevy  of 
ladies  fluttering  their  handkerchiefs  to  the  Creoles 


Photograph  by  Charles  Phelps  Cushing 


Leave  the  motor  at  Canal  Street,  where  motors  belong.  No 
smell  of  gasoline  shall  offend  the  sensitive  redolence  of  Bienville’s  vieux  carre 
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who  marched  out  to  that  dubious  field.  And  here 
the  same  ladies  waited,  listening  and  fearing,  until 
a  lad  came  spurring  his  lathered  horse  through  the 
streets,  shouting:  “Victory!  Victory!”  This  battle 
was  fought  when  the  countries  were  at  peace,  nearly 
three  months  after  a  treaty  had  been  signed.  Now 
the  name  of  the  “Place  d’Armes”  is  changed  to 
Jackson  Square. 

The  Cabildo  shelters  a  most  interesting  museum 
of  Colonial  relics,  none  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  the  main  room  it-  . . . 

self,  the  Sala  Capitular,  where  the 
various  ceremonies  of  transfer 
took  place,  where  Lafayette  and 
many  distinguished  guests  have 
been  entertained.  Subsequently  it 
became  the  Supreme  Court  room 
of  the  State,  but  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  Historical  Association.  Pass 
through  the  lower  floor,  a  police 
station;  glance  at  the  courtyard 
and  the  abandoned  prison  whose 
cells  are  ranged  in  tiers.  That 
upper  floor  was  reserved  for 
debtors. 

Before  turning  away  from  the 
Cathedral,  the  Cabildo  and  Jack- 
son  Square,  stop  to  look  around. 

You  are  in  the  softly  beating 
heart  of  the  French  city ;  perhaps 
you  wonder  why  it  looks  so  Span¬ 
ish.  Great  fires  in  1788  and  1794 
destroyed  this  section — destroyed 
France,  and  Spain  uprose.  Since 
the  Civil  War  there  have  been  no 
changes. 

A  horse  shows  age  by  his  teeth, 
a  house  by  its  roof.  The  first 
roofs  were  of  cypress  shingles, 
split  by  the  ax  and  drawn  with 
the  knife.  Next  came  the  hollow 
red  brick  tiles,  then  the  flat  French 
tiles.  Slate  is  an  innovation,  an  upstart.  Note  the 
ancient  house  with  the  roof  of  Spanish  tiles  at  the 
upper  river  corner  of  Dumaine  and  Chartres.  I  say 
“upper  river  corner,”  or  “lower  woods  side,”  which 
is  the  orthodox  vernacular. 

Fronting  the  side  of  the  Cabildo  at  St.  Peter  and 
Chartres  is  the  Moresque  building,  which,  when 
Jackson  came,  was  a  famous  restaurant,  “Le  veau 
qui  tette,"  or  “The  Sucking  Calf.”  And  to  this 
blessed  hour  the  bronze  warrior  upon  his  prancing 
steed  lifts  his  hat  respectfully  to  the  memory  of 
the  jolly  old  chef  who  once  presided  there. 

At  the  rear  of  the  Cathedral,  St.  Anthony’s  Gar¬ 
den  takes  unending  siesta  behind  a  formidable  iron 
fence.  Formerly  this  was  open,  full  of  shrubbery, 
the  favorite  resort  for  idlers,  and  most  convenient 
dueling  ground  for  gentlemen  whose  affair  sug¬ 
gested  speed.  Near  by,  in  Orleans  Street,  theatres, 
dance  houses,  and  more  particularly  the  Quadroon 
balls  bred  those  hot  disputes,  adjournments  to  St. 
Anthony’s  Garden,  and  the  rapier’s  swift  adjudication. 

Speaking  of  Quadroon  balls:  Orleans  Street  runs 
into  St.  Anthony’s  Garden;  so  did  the  duelists. 
Half  a  block  away,  on  the  lower  side,  is  what  re¬ 
sembles  a  porte-cochere — entrance  to  the  notorious 
dance  hall  built  by  John  Davis  in  1817.  After 
twenty  years  of  chaperoned  patronage  by  the  elite, 


this  place  degenerated  into  a  haunt  of  vice,  adorned 
but  undisguised.  More  or  less  of  imaginative  fiction 
has  been  concocted  of  these  Quadroon  balls,  but  a 
sediment  of  fact  remains.  Mask  and  murmur  and 
fancy  dress  thronged  the  glittering  ballrooms,  where 
voluptuous  women  and  gypsy  musicians  were  but 
the  prelude  to  coffee  and  weapons  beneath  the  duel¬ 
ing  oaks.  The  French  always  chose  small  swords; 
Americans  invariably  selected  pistols.  A  smear  of 


Photographs  bv  J.  Hypo  Coquille 


Ruins  of  Major  General  Sir  E.  Pakenham’s  headquarters,  field  of  Chalmette,  near  the 
Mississippi  River.  Here  Pakenham  was  killed  and  the  British  expedition  repulsed  with  great  loss 


The  Patio,  one  of  the  oldest  beauty  spots  of  the 
Quarter,  where  sunlight  dazzles  downward  on  palm  and  fern 


blood  in  the  upper  hallway  bears 
to  a  tale  of  sudden  death. 

Whether  by  a  freak  of  fortune,  or  by  the  hand  of 
Providence,  this  sin-stained  building  now  belongs  to 
the  Sisterhood  of  the  Holy  Family,  an  order  of 
colored  nuns,  whose  mission  it  was  to  labor  among 
that  class  of  women  who  frequented  the  Quadroon 
gatherings.  Licentious  music  has  hushed  in  the 
huge  ballroom,  masques  have  vanished,  and  revel¬ 
ers  come  no  more.  Instead  we  see  row  after  row  of 
prim  white  cots  for  the  sisters  and  their  orphan 
charges.  Stillness,  order,  and  discipline  now  camp 
in  the  tents  of  pandemonium. 

At  the  Orleans  Theatre,  next  door,  were  held  the 
first  performances  ever  given  by  players  brought 
from  France.  Earlier  artists  had  always  come 
from  San  Domingo.  Lola  Montez,  whose  dominion 
over  King  Ludwig  caused  her  exile  from  Bavaria, 
appeared  here  in  1853. 

Note  the  rough  stone  paving  of  Orleans  Street, 
the  first  practical  protest  against  bottomless  quag¬ 
mires.  In  1821  an  offer,  of  $250  per  ton  lured  ship 
captains  to  ballast  their  vessels  with  stone  instead 
of  sand.  Many  of  these  blocks  make  solid  treading 
in  the  streets  to-day. 

Stroll  along  the  sidewalks — but  you  must  say 
“banquettes.”  Much  history  of  France  is  written 
in  these  street  names — Toulouse,  Du- 
,  maine,  Bourbon,  Conti,  Dauphine, 
Burgundy.  The  atmosphere  of  Spain 
clings  to  stuccoed  wa'lls,  to  massive 
hinges,  and  to  jalousies — no  husband 
entered  his  own  house  without  a  pre¬ 
liminary  peep.  And  the  iron  grill 
work  on  the  balconies — see  the  mono¬ 
grams  of  princely  pioneers.  The 
Alaskan  Indian  carves  his  totem  pole; 
the  Venetian  noble  blazons  heraldic 
devices  upon  his  gondola  stakes;  the 
Spaniard  wove  his  family  monogram 
in  the  grill  work  of  his  balcony. 

Listen  to  those  two  mulatto  crones 
jabbering  in  a  patois  most  appropri¬ 
ately  called  “gumbo  French” — Span¬ 
ish,  French,  Italian,  English,  and  na¬ 
tive  African  words.  Their  tignons 
remind  us  of  a  sumptuary  law,  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  Governor  Miro,  chiefly 
against  the  yellow  sirens  flocking 
hither  from  San  Domingo.  They 
dressed  far  too  conspicuously,  until 
the  Governor  decreed  that  none  should 
wear  jewels  or  ornaments  of  value; 
they  must  not  deck  their  heads  with 
feathers,  but  cover  it  modestly  with 
a  tignon.  Miro’s  decree  still  endures 
in  the  bandanna — or  tignon — of  many 
withered  mammies. 

Pause  at  this  little  shop  with  the 
brick-colored  walls  and  green  shut¬ 
ters;  buy  pralines  of  the  woman  who 
smiles  so  winningly,  but  shakes  her 
head  when  you  speak  English.  Point 
at  what  you  want,  lay  down  your 


money;  take  up  your  change  with  the  pralines. 
Smile,  always  smile,  it’s  the  custom  of  the  country 
to  be  kind.  Pralines  are  fat,  like  a  proper  hoecake, 
made  of  sugar  candy  and  pecan  nuts.  They  are  very 
good.  Munch  them  as  we  saunter,  and  listen  to  the 
story  of  the  Chevalier. 

This  quaint  and  penniless  aristocrat  followed  his 
beloved  Bourbons  into  exile,  and  settled  temporarily 
on  Chartres  Street  near  Dumaine,  opening  what  he 
called  a  “confectionery.”  His  first 
experimental  wares  consisted 
solely  of  pralines — call  them 
“praioleens.”  The  pralines  must 
have  been  tempting,  even  as  pra¬ 
lines  are  to-day,  for  they  brought 
him  a  fortune  of  $15,000.  All 
day  the  Chevalier  waited  upon 
customers  in  his  cubby-hole  of  a 
shop.  Night  transformed  him 
into  the  elegant  man  of  the 
world,  witty,  a  charming  conver¬ 
sationalist,  and  welcome  at  the 
most  exclusive  Creole  homes.  In 
1798  the  exiled  Orleans  princes 
arrived.  The  oldest  traveled  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Philippe  de  Co¬ 
mines,  and  subsequently  became 
Louis  Philippe,  Citizen  King  of 
the  French — not  King  of  France; 
there  seemed  to  be  a  distinction. 
With  princely  generosity  these 
princes  were  entertained,  notably 
at  the  mansion  of  Philip  de  Ma- 
rigny,  near  where  the  United 
States  Mint  now  stands.  All 
flocked  to  meet  them,  except  this 
dapper  Chevalier.  One  morning 
Marigny  appeared  in  person  at 
the  praline  shop.  “Why  do  you 
no  longer  come  to  my  house?  You 
must  present  yourself  and  do 
honor  to  the  princes.” 
stood,  the  doughty  Chevalier. 


silent  testimony  Straight  up  he 


w; 


“Marigny,  what  you  ask  is  impossible.  Their  father 
was  one  of  my  king’s  murderers.  They  are  dastards 
to  their  race,  and  recreants  to  their  God.  Mark  my 
word!  these  Orleans  fellows  will  betray  the  Bour¬ 
bon  branch.”  History  wrote  the  sequel. 

Figures  of  Old  France 

rHEN  Napoleon  was  banished  to  Elba,  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  sold  out  his  praline  business  and  returned  to 
France.  I  know  not  who  he  was.  I  am  only  telling 
a  praline  story. 

Another  romance  was  that  of  General  Hum¬ 
bert,  who  frequented  a  drinking  shop  on  St.  Philip 
Street  near  Chartres,  one  square  below  the  Cheva¬ 
lier’s  confectionery.  Humbert’s  record  in  New 
Orleans  consisted  principally  in  frequenting  drink¬ 
ing  shops. 

He  was  a  giant  in  stature,  a  gallant  general  of  the 
Revolution,  and  republican  to  the  core.  Although 
the  acknowledged  lover  of  Napoleon’s  sister,  he 
sturdily  refused  to  join  the  First  Consul’s  imperial 
schemes,  and  was  forthwith  banished.  When  the 
British  threatened  New  Orleans,  Humbert’s  mili¬ 
tary  genius  commended  itself  to  Old  Hickory,  and 
the  fighting  ( Continued  on  page  30) 


The  statue  gratefully  raised  to  Margaret, 

New  Orleans’s  unlettered  baker  woman  with  tie  big,  big  heart , 
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In  Lands 
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ONE  OF  THE  FAMOUS  FRENCH  3-INCH  GUNS  AT  WORK.  The  aim  taker  on  the  tower 
attached  to  the  ammunition  cart  is  well  protected  from  the  enemy’s  bullets  by  a  steel  plate.  The  man 
at  the  breech  is  about  to  fire  the  sun.  The  white  smoke  from  a  previous  shot  is  seen  at  the  right. 
French  artillery  of  this  type  has  been  doing  effective  work  nearly  every  day  since  the  war  began.  The 
guns  are  not  only  good  at  reasonably  long  range,  but  can  be  hauled  around  as  easily  as  an  ordinary 
two-horse  wagon.  At  Steinbach  they  were  dragged  to  the  top  of  high  hills  to  cover  the  infantry  dash. 
GERMAN  INFANTRYMEN  GOING  ON  DUTY  after 
breakfast.  Underground  passages  like  the  one  in  the  snapshot  below 
are  used  by  all  the  armies  in  the  war.  They  minimize  the  danger 
to  men  moving  around  over  the  battle  fields  and  afford  good  protec¬ 
tion  for  trench  diggers  stealing  close  up  to  the  enemy’s  rifle  pits 


FLYING  MEN  TURNED  MOLES.  German  airme 
refuge.  They  are  in  little  danger  of  being  seen  by 


FRENCH  ALPINE  CHASSEURS  WITH  SKIS  marching  up  a  long  hill  in  the  Vosges  Mountains,  near  the  A  Isa 
a  force  of  Alpine  troops  on  skis  made  a  brilliant  dash  down  a  steep  hillside.  As  they  slid  down,  the  snow  ai 
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eims  make  their  home  in  this  peculiar  place  of 
ping  aviators  from  the  other  side  of  the  battle  line 


GERMAN  LANCERS  IN  ACTION  IN  CHAMPAGNE,  east  of  Rheims.  Occasionally  mounted 
men  lead  big  rushes,  but  in  this  war  of  trenches  cavalry  are,  in  reality,  little  more  than  mere  riflemen  on 
horseback.  As  a  rule  they  ride  to  their  destination  on  the  firing  line,  hitch  their  horses,  and  do  their 
fighting  on  foot.  They  are  seen  in  the  trenches  nearly  as  often  as  the  infantry.  Many  cavalrymen  have 
become  as  skillful  with  the  shovel  as  with  the  lance  or  the  saber.  A  British  Tommy  Atkins  of  the  horse 
remarked  the  other  day  that  “ this  is  the  time  when  we  learns  to  dig  bloomin’  ’oles  in  the  ground.” 

A  LETTER  FROM  MOTHER.  In  the  photograph  below  a 
"I  I  German  boy  volunteer  is  seen  reading  a  letter  from  his  mother. 

f|  The  man,  according  to  the  photographer,  is  the  boy’s  father  and  a 

member  of  the  same  company.  To  the  soldier  at  the  front  the  ar- 
\ 1  rival  of  a  letter  from  home  is  next  in  importance  to  winning  a  battle 

\  I 

I 

II 


of  Steinbach,  where  one  of  the  most  spectacular  battles  of  the  war  was  fought.  In  the  final  charge  at  Steinbach 
lark  uniforms  made  them  conspicuous  targets,  but  only  the  good  wing-shots  among  the  Germans  could  hit  them 


?  Sky  Drips  Fire 


German  Photographs  by  Paul  Thompson 
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BARBARA’S  MARRIAGES 


CHAPTER  VIII 

FALSE  DAWN 


BY  MAUDE  RADFORD  WARREN 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  W. 


B .  KING 


WHEN  Thornton  and  Lucia  had  gone,  Sissy 
brought  her  word  that  Anita  had  ordered  supper 
to  be  served  in  her  bedroom,  and  that  Barbara  was 
to  share  the  meal.  -Barbara  had  hoped  that  she 
might  be  alone,  free  to  think  of  Hare.  But  she  went 
upstairs  and  took  her  seat  at  one  side  of  the  crowded 
little  bedroom  table.  Anita  eyed  her  suspiciously, 
but  then  Anita  always  did  suspect  her  of  something 
if  she  were  ever  alone  with  any  of  the  neighbors. 

“I  reckon,”  Anita  began,  after  Sissy  had  left  the 
room,  ‘‘that  you  will  complain  of  me  again,  now 
you’ve  come  back.” 

“I  never  have  complained  of  you,  sister  Anita.” 

“I  reckon  you  hated  to  come  back,”  Anita  said, 
eying  her  narrowly.  “Tell  me 
who  all  you  met.” 

“I  can’t  remember  the 
names  of  all  of  them,”  Bar¬ 
bara  said,  composedly  going 
on  with  her  supper,  “but  I’ll 
tell  you  about  some  of  them.” 

She  gave  Anita  an  account 
of  Annie  Bestor,  and  from 
that  she  went  on  to  tell  some¬ 
thing  of  the  daily  life  at  Hil¬ 
ton’s  camp. 

“Didn’t  meet  any  new 
men,  did  you?”  asked  Anita 
sharply. 

“There  were  several  men,” 

Barbara  returned. 

She  mentioned  the  names 
and  occupations  of  some  of 
the  men  she  had  met — dim 
personalities  enough 
they  seemed  to  her 
when  she  contrasted 
them  with  Hare. 

“You  don’t  talk  like 
you  were  interested  in 
any  of  them,”  Anita 
said. 

“I  wasn’t,  sister 
Anita,  except  as  they 
could  give  me  a  hand 
now  and  again  in 
climbing.” 

She  looked  up  to  find 
Anita’s  eyes  glittering 
at  her  sardonically. 

“Have  you  told  me 
every  single  living 
soul  that  was  there?” 
she  asked. 

Barbara  knew  by 
Anita’s  tone  that  she 
had  found  out  that 
Hare  had  spent  the 

summer  in  the  camp.  “I  wrote  you  that  Leonard 
Hare  was  there,  didn’t  I?”  she  asked. 

“You  didn’t,”  sneered  Anita,  “and  you  know  you 
didn’t!  I  had  to  come  back  here  to  find  out.  Sissy 
told  me.  Old  Mrs.  Hare  got  letters  from  him  dated 
from  there,  and  she  told  her  other  poor  white  friends, 
and  the  negroes  picked  it  up.  Stephen  knows,  every¬ 
body  knows.” 

“Why  shouldn’t  they  know?”  asked  Barbara  calmly. 
“Why  shouldn’t  Leonard  Hare  go  back  to  a  summer 
resort  where  he’s  been  before,  and  where  he  is  well 
known  and  well  liked?” 

“You  made  it  up  between  you  to  be  there  together,” 
stormed  Anita.  “That’s  why  you  all  plotted  to  get 
me  to  the  sanitarium.” 

HERE  at  least  Barbara  could  speak  the  truth. 

“I  didn’t  even  know  he  was  coming  till  I  saw  him 
there,”  she  said.  “As  to  plots,  sister  Anita,  do  you 
mean  Stephen  was  in  the  plot  as  much  as  anyone? 
He  was  the  first  one  to  try  to  get  you  to  go  to  a 
sanitarium.” 

“You  two  made  him,”  whimpered  Anita. 

“You  mustn’t  excite  yourself,  sister  Anita.  I’m 
sorry  if  I  didn’t  tell  you  about  Leonard  Hare.  He 
is  a  great  friend  of  Miss  Bestor  and  we  three  sat 
near  each  other  at  the  table.” 

“You  needn’t  think  you’re  going  to  switch  me  off 
the  main  point,”  Anita  said.  “Did  the  fellow  make 
love  to  you?” 

“I  cannot  reply  to  you,  sister  Anita,  when  you  talk 
to  me  in  this  fashion,”  Barbara  said. 

Anif  ,ras  astonished.  It  was  the  first  time  Barbara 
1  her  in  any  way  since  Gilbert’s  death, 
to  the  conclusion,”  Barbara  went  on, 


“that  whatever  my  debt  to  you  is,  it  need  not  include 
constantly  being  insulted.” 

“I  see  through  you,”  Anita  said,  fear  striking  her 
that  she  was  going  to  lose  Barbara.  “You  want  to 
quarrel  with  me,  so  you  can  leave  me.” 

“I  told  you  that  I  would  stay  with  you  as  long  as 
you  lived,  and  I  will,”  Barbara  said. 

“How  do  I  know  what  to  believe?”  shrilled  Anita. 

“I  swore  it  over  Gilbert’s  coffin,”  Barbara  said 
brokenly. 

Anita  felt  relieved.  Barbara,  whom  it  was  her  one 
interest  in  life  to  bait,  would  be  hers  as  long  as 
tongue  and  mind  would  work. 

“All  the  same,  you’ve  let  that  little  upstart  make 


running  down  Grassmere  you’re  going  to  get  me  to 
leave  it  to  you,  you’re  mistaken.” 

“You’ve  never  got  me  to  say  I  didn’t  want  Grass- 
mere,  but  the  last  thing  in  the  world  I’ll  do  is  scheme 
to  get  it.  If  you’ve  had  all  the  supper  you  want, 
sister  Anita,  I’ll  read  to  you  for  a  while.” 

Anita,  worn  out  by  the  journey  and  by  her  out¬ 
burst,  fell  asleep  while  Barbara  read.  Then  Bar¬ 
bara  put  out  the  lamp,  and  went  downstairs,  and  out 
upon  the  porch  where  she  could  be  alone  with  her 
thoughts  of  Hare.  The  scent  of  the  roses  came 
strong  from  the  garden;  the  frogs  were  croaking  in 
the  pond;  young  ’Thias  was  singing  a  mournful  song, 
and  far  away,  beside  the  grove,  she  could  see  a  faint 

blur  of  white  which  was  Gil¬ 
bert’s  headstone.  There  was 
a  time  when  Barbara  would 
have  judged  the  setting  a 
sweet  one  for  sad  thoughts, 
but  she  took  it  now  as  fitting 
in  with  her  own  joyful 
,  thoughts  of  Hare. 


S1 


disgrace.  ’  ’ 


Said  Thornton  gravely  :  “Your  mother  could  not  have  borne  the  publicity 
Langrel  bowed  his  head  in  his  hands.  “I — I  thought  mother  had  cast  him 


of  this 

off,  ’  ’  he  said  at  last 


love  to  you,”  Anita  said.  “Don’t  I  know?  Why  else 
are  your  eyes  so  bright;  why  else  have  you  so  much 
color?  Why  else  do  you  have  those  little  quiet  smiles 
when  you  think  I  ain’t  looking?  I  ain’t  forgotten 
what  my  own  youth  was.  You’re  happy.  Some  man 
loves  you!” 

“Suppose  I  had  found  some  reason  for  being 
happy,”  Barbara  said  slowly;  “should  it  be  denied 
me?  I  need  something,  surely,  to  make  my  days 
here  tolerable.  My  service  is  yours;  all  of  my  life 
that  comes  under  your  eyes  is  yours,  but  my  thoughts 
are  my  own,  and  this  summer  was  my  own.” 

“Keep  it  and  welcome,”  Anita  said.  “If  Leonard 
Hare  made  love  to  you,  it  was  because  he  thought 
you  were  going  to  inherit  Grassmere.  I  know  him 
through  to  his  backbone — a  climber  he  is  and  always 
will  be.  He’ll  want  something  with  his  wife.  Did 
you  tell  him  I  was  going  to  leave  Grassmere  to 
Stephen?” 

“You  know  I  haven’t;  you  know  you  don’t  want 
our  friends  to  know  that  I’m  not  to  have  the  home 
of  my  own  people.  I  can’t  see  why  you  told  Lucia 
Streeter.” 

“I  see  what  you  mean,”  Anita  said.  “This  county 
has  gotten  the  idea  that  you  have  wasted  your  youth 
in  devotion  to  me  and  deserve  a  reward.  Well,  my 
will  can  explain  everything,  and  I  don’t  care  what 
they  say  about  me  when  I’m  dead.” 

“Besides,”  went  on  Barbara  calmly,  “you  forget 
that  Grassmere  would  not  seem  much  in  the  way  of 
wealth  to  Leonard  Hare.  He’s  been  thinking  in 
Northerrt  terms  of  money.” 

“I — I  don’t  know  what  has  got  into  you,”  Anita 
gasped;  “you  wouldn’t  have  dared  talk  to  me  in  this 
style  before  you  went  away.  If  you  think  that  by 


HE  tried  to  visualize  him. 
It  was  almost  nine  o’clock; 
with  him  it  would  be  almost 
six.  Suppose  he  were  return¬ 
ing  from  his  office,  since  his 
office  hours  were  over  at  five. 
He  liked  walking,  and  so  he 
would  be  going  briskly  along 
the  wide  street  on  which  his 
house  was  set.  She  could  see 
the  live  oaks  and  palms  and 
pepper  trees  overhanging  the 
sidewalk.  She  could  see  the 
neat  bungalows,  well  back 
from  the  street,  beautiful 
flowering  shrubs  about  them. 
Hare  would  pass  them  swiftly 
with  that  splendid  masterful 
walk  she  loved.  He  would 
enter  his  own  gate  and  pass 
between  the  bushes  of  blue 
flowers.  He  would  go  up¬ 
stairs  to  his  study,  and — yes 
— there  would  be  the  letter 
from  her.  He  would  read  it 
again  and  again,  and  then  he 
would  turn  his  face  eastward, 
and  wish  for  the  presence  of 
his  love. 

Ah,  but  how  fully  she  was 
his!  She  had  taken  the  new 
tone  with  Anita  because  she 
was  no  longer  wholly  in  pledge 
to  Anita;  Hare  had  a  right  to 
her,  too,  and  in  time  to  come  it 
would  prove  the  bigger  right.  She  must  always  belong 
to  somebody,  evidently,  but  her  greater  loyalty  would 
go  where  her  love  went.  Perhaps,  after  all,  she  really 
had  worked  out  her  debt  to  Anita  as  Hare  had  said. 

She  heard  steps  upon  the  dark  drive — not  the 
shuffling  steps  of  a  negro.  Barbara’s  heart  leaped; 
perhaps  it  was  Hare.  Then  she  chided  herself  for 
her  folly,  but  she  knew  that  every  unexpected  step, 
every  letter,  every  telegram  would  give  her  that  same 
irrational  hope  of  his  nearness  or  at  least  his  message. 
The  steps  came  closer;  a  man’s  figure  loomed  out  of 
the  darkness,  and  she  knew  it  to  be  that  of  Thornton. 

“Is  that  you,  Stephen?”  she  called. 

“Yes.” 

He  came  up  the  steps  and  sat  beside  her. 

“Has  anything  happened?” 

“Cousin  Sophia  has  just  died,  Barbara,”  he  said 
wearily;  “I  wish  you’d  come  over  in  the  morning,  if 
Anita  will  spare  you.” 

“Of  course  I’ll  come,  Stephen.” 

“There’ll  be  other  neighbors,  too,  but  no  youngish 
people  except  you  and  me.  I’m  going  back  in  a  few 
minutes,  but  I  had  to  get  away  from  the  house  for 
a  while.” 

“I  reckon  it’s  been  a  strain  for  you,  Stephen,”  she 
said. 

“She  kept  murmuring,  ‘My  only  son,  my  only  son,’ 
when  she  was  half  unconscious.  But  I  don’t  think 
she  suffered  much.  She  told  me  a  week  ago  that  she 
had  never  looked  back  on  any  joy  without  having  the 
memory  marred  by  the  grief  that  was  its  aftermath, 
but  she  could  look  forward  to  the  peace  of  death  with 
the  certainty  that  it  could  not  be  destroyed.” 

“My  only  memory  of  her  is  as  she  is  now,”  Bar¬ 
bara  said. 


•‘You  were  too  little  to  know  what  a 
gay,  wonderful  creature  she  was.  The 
house  was  always  full  of  guests  and 
flowers  and  laughter.  Barbara,  Bar¬ 
bara,  I’ve  been  wondering  what  it  is 
that  gives  people  the  courage  to  fight 
when  all  they  value  goes!  For  poor 
cousin  Sophia  did  fight.  All  the  world 
thinks  she  was  passive.  Lucia  thinks 
she  was  undisciplined,  if  not  cowardly, 
but  I  know  she  did  fight.” 

“People  often  do,  I  suppose,  when  we 
don’t  give  them  credit  for  it,”  Barbara 
said. 

“I  knew  cousin  Sophia  as  no  one  else 
did,”  Thornton  went  on.  “I  know  of 
difficulties  she’s  had,  of  sorrows  no  one 
else  guesses.” 

“You’ve  been  a  comfort  to  her, 
Stephen,”  Barbara  murmured. 

He  went  on  as  if  he  had  not  heard 
her:  “I’ve  seen  many  people  die — my 
father,  but  he  died  after  my  mother. 
He  had  not  had  many  griefs.  I’ve  seen 
death  in  the  streets,  death  on  the  water, 
but  all  these  deaths  did  not  give  me  the 
sense  of  defeat  and  loss  that  .cousin 
Sophia’s  does.  I  feel  like  a  schoolgirl; 

I  could  weep  at  the  waste  in  the  world.” 

Barbara  had  never  seen  Thornton 
when  he  was  not  radiating  optimism 
and  purpose. 

“I’m  talking  as  if  I  had  tempera¬ 
ment,”  Thornton  said,  with  a  short 
laugh.  “I  reckon  my  nerves  are  over¬ 
strung.  The  minute  cousin  Sophia  was 
dead,  I  found  myself  cursing  like  a 
trooper  at  one  of  the  negroes  who 
howled  in  the  hall  that  he  felt  her  spirit 
go  by.  I  wanted  to  smash  his  head.” 

“She  must  have  had  joy  sometimes, 
Stephen,”  Barbara  said,  almost  plead¬ 
ingly.  “She  was  happy  when  she  was  a 
young  girl  in  England,  and  when  she 
came  out  here  on  a  visit,  and  when  she 
first  married  your  cousin.” 

“Yes,  of  course,”  Thornton  said. 
“Everybody  has  some  joy,”  Barbara 
went  on,  and  as  she  spoke,  she  forgot 
Mrs.  Langrel,  and  thought  only  of  her¬ 
self  and  Hare.  “The  lesson  that  all 
these  sad  old  people  teach  is  that  if  we 
ycung  ones  get  any  chance  at  happiness, 
we  must  try  for  it,  no  matter  what  the 
cost  is.” 

“Take  it  at  some  one  else’s  expense?” 
asked  Thornton. 

“No — o,  I  don’t  quite  mean  that,”  Bar¬ 
bara  said  slowly.  “I  reckon  I  mean  we 
oughtn’t  to  let  too  many  scruples  bother 
us — scruples  about  conventions  and 
what  the  world  might  say.” 

Thornton  was  looking  at  her  curi¬ 
ously  in  the  darkness,  and  she  colored. 

“I  reckon  I’ve  jumped  away  from 
poor  Mrs.  Langrel,”  she  said,  “but  it’s 
not  because  I’m  not  mighty  sorry  about 
it  all,  Stephen.” 

“I  know  you  are.  It’s  done  me  good 
to  talk  to  you  for  these  few  minutes,” 
he  said.  “I  always  do  have  a  satisfied 
feeling  after  I’ve  been  with  you.  I’ve 
got  to  go  back  now.  The  man  that 
works  the  place  is  there  with  his  wife, 
but  they  won’t  want  to  stay  all  night. 
Of  course  the  negroes  are  all  off.” 

“I’ll  come  as  early  as  I  can  in  the 
morning,  Stephen.” 

After  he  had  gone  she  went  upstairs 
to  her  own  room  to  resume  her  happy 
dreams.  She  thought  of  the  old  days, 
when  she  dreaded  leisure  because  all 
her  reflections  were  sad  or  hopeless. 
Now  leisure  could  never  be  long  enough, 
because  it  could  never  be  anything  but 
joyful.  She  sat  for  a  long  time  at  the 
window,  savoring  the  sweet  September 
night.  At  last,  reluctantly,  she  rose, 
remembering  her  promise  to  Thornton 
for  the  next  day.  She  was  just  ready  to 
go  to  bed  when  she  heard  a  long  peal 
of  harsh  laughter  from  Anita’s  room. 

She  hurried  down  the  hall,  and  tap¬ 
ping  at  Anita’s  door,  she  entered,  her 
eyes  questioning.  Anita  was  sitting  up 
in  bed,  still  laughing,  her  burning  eyes 
malicious. 

“Is  anything  wrong,  sister  Anita?” 
Barbara  asked. 

“Not  with  me,”  Anita  said  in  a  croak¬ 
ing  voice.  “I  understand  now.  I  know 
why  your  face  has  the  look  of  a  bride’s 
— you  wanton!” 

Barbara  came  close  to  Anita,  holding 
her  candle  high  above  her  head,  her 
mouth  hard,  her  eyes  fierce. 

“I  told  my  dead  Gilbert  that  I  would 
never  leave  you,”  she  said  in  a  low  tone, 
“but  if  you  ever  dare  to  speak  like  that 
to  me  again,  I’ll  break  my  oath  and  go 
out  of  this  house  forever!” 

Anita  sank  whimpering  on  her  pil¬ 
lows,  and  Barbara  went  back  to  her 
room,  her  happy  mood  shattered. 

“7  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.” 

The  immemorial  words  sounded  sol¬ 
emnly  through  the  little  gray  church 
on  the  windy  slope.  The  Honorable 
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There’s  Pleasure 
and  Profit 
in  Gardening 


There  is  a  greater  incentive  for  gardening 
nowadays  than  ever  before.  Fresh  produce 
costs  more  to  buy.  Every  vegetable  you 
raise  for  your  own  table  saves  you  money. 

And  there  are  other  profits  to  be  derived 
from  gardening.  It  brings  the  desk-bound 
man  outdoors.  It  relieves  the  tired  busi¬ 
ness  man”  of  mental  strain.  It  builds  up 
health  and  offers  recreation  at  practically 
no  expense.  If  you  have  never  felt  the  joy 
of  seeing  things  grow,  start  a  garden  this 
year  and  enjoy  the  partnership  of  Nature. 
When  you  are  ready  to  plant,  buy 


Experienced  gardeners  and  truckers 
buy  them  because  they  are  thoroughbred. 
They  have  been  bred  true  to  type  for 
many  generations  by  the  best  equipped 
and  largest  seed-growing  organization  in 
the  world.  They  are  tested  for  vitality. 
They  yield  abundantly.  They  reduce  the 
element  of  chance  to  the  minimum.  They 
avoid  “rogues”  and  mongrel  plants. 

Plan  now  to  have  your  garden  farm. 
Let  us  send  you  our  Seed  Annual.  It 
clearly  explains  how,  when  and  what  to 
plant.  Think  of  walking  out  into  your 
garden  and  picking  fresh,  crisp 
radishes  or  fine,  ripe  tomatoes. 
*'-^w  We  especially  recommend 

-WW  the  following,  here  illustrated : 

Ferry’s  Early  Scarlet  Turnip  White 
Tipped  Radish.  One  of  the  hand- 
somest  of  the  turnip  radishes.  Great 
favorite  in  large  markets 
f°r  early  planting  out- 
doors.  Flesh  white  and 

of  best  9uality-  Stock 

i exceptionally  attractive 
j in  its  coloring. 

Chalk’s  Early  Jewel 
Tomato.  One  of  the 


D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

(Also  at  Windsor,  Ontario) 


Sophia  Langrel  lay  before  the  altar, 
her  early  pomps  and  the  happiness  she 
had  demanded  as  a  right,  her  later 
griefs  and  her  prayer  for  peace  alike 
forgotten.  Behind  her  sat  the  people 
beside  whom  her  life  had  run,  friends 
to  whom  that  life  had  taken  on  a  com¬ 
monplace  aspect  simply  because  it  was 
a  fact.  Now,  as  they  listened  to  the 
grave  words  of  the  service  of  eternal 
death  and  eternal  life,  they  saw  in  part 
the  tragedy  of  her  days,  and  in  part 
they  felt  the  significance  of  that  last  call 
which  is  the  one  certain  equality,  and  to 
which  the  proudest  head  must  bend. 

Barbara,  at  the  little  organ,  was 
moved  by  the  poignancy  of  the  hour, 
and  yet  unconsciously  she  was  thinking 
of  the  words  in  which  she  would  de¬ 
scribe  it  to  Hare.  She  wanted  him  to 
share  the  sad  but  ennobling  experience 
with  her,  and  she  longed  to  have  his 
comfort,  his  assurance  that  whatever 
might  be  their  lot  at  the  end,  yet  the 
immediate  future  would  give  them  joy 
abounding. 

THE  pallbearers,  Thornton  and  Mary 
Thornton’s  young  husband  at  their 
head,  bore  the  dead  woman  into  the 
churchyard.  The  clergyman  and  the 
congregation  followed.  Anita  had  in¬ 
sisted  on  coming,  and  she  sat  on  the 
back  seat  of  the  old  surrey,  Sissy  sup¬ 
porting  her,  and  watched  the  last  rites 
at  the  grave.  Her  bright,  malicious 
eyes  were  veiled;  she  was  remembering 
the  hour,  nearly  ten  years  before,  when 
she  had  seen  all  that  she  loved  con¬ 
signed  to  the  earth,  and  had  vowed, 
wildly,  that  what  she  had  lost  in  love 
she  would  pay  in  hate. 

There  were  a  few  people  who  lingered 
until  the  grave  had  been  filled  with  raw 
earth  and  then  covered  with  the  deep 
red  roses  which  the  dead  woman  had 
loved  and  which  she  had  worn  in  her 
hair  and  at  her  throat  in  the  days  when 
her  heart  was  still  imperious.  Barbara 
and  Lucia  Streeter  stood  with  Thorn¬ 
ton  until  all  the  others  had  gone.  Then 
Barbara  said  to  Anita: 

“I’d  like  to  go  back  to. the  house  with 
Stephen,  sister  Anita,  unless  you  expect 
me  to  drive  home  at  once  with  you. 
Lucia  Streeter  wants  to  stay  there  with 
him  for  a  few  minutes,  and  she  can 
hardly  go  without  me.  Would  it  be  too 
much  for  you  to  come?” 

Anita’s  veiled  eyes  sparkled  with 
malice.  “Oh,  let  us  preserve  the  proprie¬ 
ties  by  all  means,”  she  said.  “I’ll  go 
along.  I  wouldn’t  miss  going  along  for 
the  world.” 

Barbara  rejoined  Lucia  and  Thorn¬ 
ton.  They  took  a  short  cut  through 
the  fields,  arriving  at  Rosegarland  at 
the  same  time  that  Anita  drove  up  to 
the  lawn.  The  negress  who  was  the 
cook  stood  at  the  doorway,  looking  anx¬ 
iously  sometimes  within  the  house  and 
sometimes  at  the  approaching  group. 
She  advanced  to  meet  Thornton. 

“Dey’s  a  strange  gen’leman  come,” 
she  said  in  a  whisper.  “He  done  go 
straight  to  Miss  Sophi’s  room  and  shet 
de  do’.” 

THORNTON  went  upstairs,  followed 
by  Barbara  and  Lucia.  The  room  in 
which  Sophia  Langrel  had  died  was 
locked.  He  knocked  upon  the  door;  there 
was  no  answer,  and  he  knocked  again.  A 
hesitating  footfall  sounded  within,  and 
then  the  door  was  thrown  open.  A 
thin,  unhealthy-looking  man  stood  on 
the  threshold.  His  face  was  dissipated, 
weak,  even  craven,  but  it  bore  an  un¬ 
mistakable  likeness  to  the  proud  beauty 
that  had  once  been  Sophia  Langrel. 

“It  is  William  Langrel,”  Thornton 
said.  “I  had  a  premonition  that  it  was 
you.” 

“I  came  straight  to  the  house,”  Lan¬ 
grel  said  in  a  low,  hesitating  tone. 
“When  I  got  here  this  place  was  sickly 
with  the  smell  of  flowers,  and  the  serv¬ 
ants  said  my  mother  was  being  buried.” 

“Suppose  we  come  downstairs,” 
Thornton  said  quietly. 

Barbara  and  Lucia  preceded  the  men 
to  the  drawing  room.  Barbara  felt  a 
sense  of  dismay  and  of  irritation.  Why 
should  this  man,  who  looked  like  a 
wastrel,  appear  now  to  be  another  pen¬ 
sioner  upon  Thornton’s  time  and  en¬ 
ergy?  In  the  drawing  room  they  found 
Anita  lying  on  the  sofa.  She  laughed 
shrilly  as  they  entered. 

“You  didn’t  know  me,  William,  did 
you,  when  you  asked  me  who  was  being 
buried?”  she  said.  “Do  you  know  me 
now?”  Barbara  and  Thornton  exchanged 
a  glance.  Why  had  Langrel  said  he  did 
not  know  his  mother  was  being  buried 
until  after  he  had  reached  Rosegarland? 

“Yes,  I  reckon  I  know  you,”  said 
Langrel,  struggling  to  conceal  a  look 
of  distaste. 
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6Whenybu  | 
Have? 
Your  Car 
Overhauled 


Don’t  forget  to  have  the  piston 

rings  examined.  They  have  a  very  import¬ 
ant  bearing  on  motor  efficiency. 

Perhaps  you’ve  noticed  poor 

compression,  power  shortage  for  hill 
climbing  or  heavy  road  work,  excessive 
carbon  deposit  in  the  cylinders,  back¬ 
firing,  a  “knocking”  engine.  You 
couldn’t  tell  why,  but  things  seemed 
to  go  wrong  even  though  everything 
appeared  to  be  right  and  tight,  and  you 
didn’t  have  those  troubles  when  the  car 
was  new. 

You  didn’t  think  of  piston 

rings.  They  don’t  seem  important,  but 
they  are.  You’ll  find  yours  are  worn, 
badly  fitting  and  with  such  poor  or 
unequal  bearing  as  to  leak  compression 
at  every  stroke.  These  faults  are  sure 
to  develop  in  the  ordinary  piston  ring 
after  a  short  period  of  service.  None 
of  them  will  occur  in 


PISTON  RINGS 

MADE  BY  MC  QUAY-NORRIS  MFG.  CO. 

This  is  a  two-piece  ring  so 

designed  and  constructed  as  to  make 

gas  leakage  impossible.  Their  use  en¬ 
sures  you — 

FULL  MOTOR  POWER— B  ecause, 
being  two-piece,  expansion  openings 
are  properly  sealed.  The  halves  are 
interlocking  and  concentric  with  op¬ 
posing  centers  of  expansion  so  that 
uniform  tension  on  the  cylinder  wall 
is  always  secured.  This  is  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  and  patented  \cAjvpoo>= 
feature.  It  means  perfect  compres¬ 
sion. 

MINIMUM  CARBONIZATION— Be¬ 
cause  surplus  oil  cannot  get  up  into 
the  combustion  chamber  either 
through  or  past  the  ring.  It  is  the 
burning  of  this  oil  that  creates  car¬ 
bon  deposit. 

SERVICE — Because  they  are  made  of 
special  Processed  Gray  Iron  of  won¬ 
derful  toughness  that  never  loses  its 
elasticity  and  will  outlast  the  motor. 

STRENGTH — Because  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  sections  on  the  angle-iron 
principle  gives  them  the  greatest 
strength. 

OPERATING  ECONOMY  — B  ecause 
they  make  every  drop  of  fuel  count 
and  check  waste  of  lubricating  oil. 

MAINTENANCE  ECONOMY  —  Be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  wear  or  mar  the 
roundness  of  the  cylinder  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  deterioration  of  lubricating 
oil  caused  by  condensed  gasoline 
vapor  getting  into  the  crank  case. 

Over  300,000  motors  are  now  equipped 
with  l Rings 
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To  protect  you  from  imitations 

is  stamped  on  the  ring — insist.  j 

Send  for  Free  Book — 

“To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power.”  It  ex-  Ij 
plains  the  theory  and  function  of  piston  gj 
rings  and  shows  why  you  should  equip  S 
your  engine  with  Rings. 

Sold  by  all  up-to-date  dealers, 
garages  and  repair  shops 

Manufactured  by 

McQuay-NorrisMfg.Co.  1 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  ^ 

Canadian  Factory — W.  H.  Banfield  &  M 

Sons,  120  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto  M 

BRANCH  OFFICES  gj 

New  York — 1919-29  Broadway. 

Pittsburg — 7620  Tioga  St. 

Kansas  City — 513  New  Nelson  Bldg.  jH 

Chicago — 718  Michigan  Blvd.  Bldg. 

San  Francisco — 164  Hansford  Bldg. 

Los  Angeles — 224  Central  Bldg. 

Dallas — 1509  Commerce  St. 
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COLLIER’S  FOR  FE 

“It  is  too  bad  you  didn’t  come  before, 
William,”  Thornton  said. 

“No  one  knows  how  hard  I  tried  to 
get  here,”  Langrel  replied  in  a  quaver¬ 
ing,  almost  a  whining  tone.  “I’ve  wan¬ 
dered  over  the  whole  world.” 

“We  had  word,  and  what  we  thought 
were  proofs,  that  you  were  dead,  you 
know,”  Thornton  said. 

“Yes,  and  at  the  time  I  was  a  failure 
and  I  let  the  report  stand.  I  thought 
it  would  be  better  for  my  mother  to 
think  of  me  as  dead  than  as  a  man  who 
couldn’t  find  his  place  in  the  world.  I 
always  had  the  hope  that  I  would  make 
her  proud  of  me  yet,  and  then  I  meant 
to  come  back.” 

“Oh,  you  should  have  come,  a  failure 
or  not,”  Barbara  said  impulsively. 

“If  you  could  have  heard  her  crying, 
‘My  only  son,  my  only  son,’  maybe  you’d 
have  wanted  to  come,”  Anita  said. 

Langrel’s  face  worked,  and  he  burst 
into  tears.  Lucia  rose;  she  could  not 
bear  displays  of  strong  feeling.  She 
left  the  room  with  an  appealing  look 
at  Thornton. 

“It’s  too  late  now,  William,”  Thorn¬ 
ton  said.  “We’ll  do  the  best  we  can 
for  you.” 

Langrel  looked  up,  and  a  sharp  ex¬ 
pression  crossed  his  face. 

“I  say,  what  is  the  status  here?” 
he  asked.  “Who’s  been  staying  with 
mother?” 

“I  have  since  she’s  been  ill,”  Thorn¬ 
ton  said.  “By  the  way,  I  noticed  you 
at  her  safe  as  I  came  in.” 

Langrel  colored. 

“I  always  had  one  of  the  keys  of  that 
safe,”  he  murmured. 

“I  believe  I’ve  been  told  something  of 
the  sort,”  Thornton  said  dryly. 

Long  ago  Barbara  had  heard  rumors 
that  when  young  Langrel  had  run  away 
from  home  he  had  stolen  some  of  his 
mother’s  money  and  jewelry. 

“I  see  no  reason,”  blustered  Langrel, 
“why  I  should  not  examine  my  mother’s 
papers,  since  I’m  master  here.” 

Anita  laughed  again. 

“Are  you  sure  of  that?”  she  shrilled. 

BARBARA  sighed  painfully.  Would 
Anita’s  hate  never  be  slaked? 
Would  she  always  feed  on  scenes  of 
strife  and  pain? 

“I  reckon  we’d  better  go  home,  sister 
Anita,”  she  said. 

“Why  should  we  go  home?”  Anita 
asked.  “We’re  all  cousins  together,  and 
William  had  just  as  well  not  nurse 
false  hopes. 

“False  —  false  hopes?”  stammered 
Langrel. 

“I  reckon  you’ve  got  your  mother’s 
will  in  your  coat,”  Anita  said.  “I 
reckon  you  found  that.” 

Involuntarily  Langrel’s  hand  crept  to 
his  breast  pocket.  Anita  laughed  again. 

“I  thought  so,”  she  said,  “but  how 
much  do  you  reckon  she  had  to  leave?” 

“What  if  I  have  got  the  will?”  Lan¬ 
grel  said.  “I’ve  no  objection  to  telling 
you  what’s  in  it.  Mother  mentions 
Stephen’s  kindness  to  her,  and  she  says 
that  she  leaves  him  what  little  she  re¬ 
mains  possessed  of,  but  that  if  by  any 
strange  chance  I  should  ever  be  found 
alive,  I  am  to  get  it  during  my  life, 
and  Stephen  is  to  have  it  after  my 
death.  I  am  forbidden  to  sell  the  place, 
or  to  part  with  the  furniture,  plate, 
and  jewelry.” 

“You’ve  made  good  use  of  your  time,” 
Anita  said.  “She  mentions,  doesn’t  she, 
that  the  place  is  mortgaged  to  Stephen?” 

“Look  here,  Anita,”  Thornton  said, 
“suppose  we  cut  out  all  this?  Langrel 
must  be  feeling  the  shock  of  his 
mother’s  death,  even  though  it’s  years 
since  he  saw  her — ” 

“It’s  been  hard,”  quavered  Langrel, 
“to  come  back  when  I’d  counted  on  get¬ 
ting  her  forgiveness — ” 

“She  did  forgive  you,”  Barbara  said 
softly. 

“We  can  talk  business  later,”  Thorn¬ 
ton  said.  “Technically,  the  house  is 
yours,  and  if  you  want  me  to  move 
out — -” 

“I  want  you  to  stay,”  Langrel  said 
hastily.  “I  want  you  to  stay  till — -till 
we  get  things  straightened  out.” 

“William,  you  never  would  take  ad¬ 
vice,”  Anita  said,  “but  don’t  let  your 
hopes  tower.  Stephen  holds  a  mortgage 
on  Rosegarland,  and  it’s  for  almost  as 
much  as  the  place  is  worth.” 

“Anita,”  said  Thornton  irritably,  “all 
that  can  wait.” 

Langrel  hesitated.  Then  he  said  con¬ 
fidently:  “I  reckon  mother  wasn’t  given 
to  talking  over  her  affairs  with  you, 
cousin  Anita.  There  are  the  bonds  Ste¬ 
phen  has  been  handling  for  her.  She  as¬ 
signed  them  to  him  in  blank,  for  I’ve 
found  the  receipt  he  gave  her  for  them.” 
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He  looked  triumphantly  at  Anita  and 
then  shifted  his  gaze  to  Thornton. 

“I  wish  all  this  could  have  waited,” 
said  Thornton  gravely,  “and  I  wish  fhe 
business  could  have  been  between  you 
and  me,  William,  without  auditors;  but 
the  fact  is  that  there  are  no  bonds  left. 
You  may  not  know  that  your  mother 
bought  a  place  for  your  father  in  an 
old  man’s  home  and  gave  him  a  little 
annuity.  Some  seven  or  eight  years 
ago,  a  little  while  before  his  death,  he 
ran  away  and  went  to  Richmond.  When 
he  had  spent  a  large  sum  of  money 
gambling  in  Richard  Bower’s  den,  he 
forged  the  brother’s — Robert  Bower’s — 
— name  on  a  big  check,  meaning  to  go 
abroad  with  the  money.  Richard  Bower 
cashed  it,  and  I’ve  always  believed  he 
knew  it  was  forged.  I  had  to  redeem 
the  check  and  pay  hush  money  besides. 
Your  mother  could  not  have  borne  the 
publicity  of  the  disgrace.” 

Langrel  bowed  his  head  in  his  hands. 
Barbara  could  scarcely  forbear  sending 
a  reproachful  look  to  Anita. 

“I — I  thought  mother  had  cast  him 
off,”  Langrel  said  at  last.  “Did  she  give 
you  a  written  authority  to  use  the  bonds 
in  this  way?” 

Thornton  paused  imperceptibly. 

“She  certainly  authorized  me,”  he 
said  firmly.  “You  can’t  think  she’d 
cast  off  your  father,  any  more  than 
she’d  cast  you  off,  William.  There’s 
plenty  of  proof,  if  you  mean  that.  The 
bonds  scarcely  aggregated  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  in  value.  You’ve  come 
back  *to  a  diminished  estate,  it  is  true, 
but  you’ve  a  future  ahead  of  you,  if  you 
want  it.  You  can  work  this  place  along 
new  lines,  and  you  can  make  it  pay. 
There’s  a  fortune  in  apples  alone.  If 
you  put  your  back  into  it,  you  can  make 
good.  By  degrees  you  can  pay  off  the 
mortgage  and  own  every  rod  of  Rose- 
garland  free.” 

Thornton  had  spoken  in  a  strong,  in¬ 
spiring  voice,  and  an  expression  of  hope 
and  resolution  came  into  Langrel’s  weak 
face.  Then  it  faded,  and  he  said: 

“Work  hard  and  pay  off  the  mort¬ 
gage,  and  what  for?  For  you?  The 
place  is  to  go  to  you,  ultimately.  If  I 
married — •” 

“You  know  I’ll  do  the  square  thing  by 
you,  William.  If  you  marry  and  have 
children,  I’ll  deed  my  rights  back  to 
them.  Cousin  Sophia  would,  of  course, 
want  that.  I  think,”  Thornton  added, 
reproachfully,  “that  she  believed  you 
dead,  but  that  sometimes  she  had  vi¬ 
sions  that  you  might  come  back,  an  old 
man,  just  to  die  here.  She  said  some¬ 
thing  like  that  to  me  once.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  your  marriage  had  occurred  to  her. 
She  always  thought  of  you  as  the  lad 
you  were  when  you  left  her.  I  reckon 
she  couldn’t  think  of  you  as  a  man,  leav¬ 
ing  his  mother  grieving  for  him!” 

Weak  tears  came  to  Langrel’s  eyes. 

“I’d  better  go,”  he  said.  “I  was  of  no 
use  to  my  mother,  and  I  come  back  to 
find  her  dead  and  my  home  gone.” 

“Now  don’t  you  go  to  sentimentaliz¬ 
ing,”  Anita  admonished  him.  “That 
was  just  what  your  father  always  did. 
You  know  right  well  you’ve  got  no  in¬ 
tention  of  going.  I  reckon  you’ve  got 
your  mind  all  made  up  to  let  Stephen 
look  after  you  like  he  did  your  mother.” 

Thornton  turned  an  exasperated  face 
to  Barbara. 

“I  reckon  I’ll  have  to  carry  you  away 
now,  sister  Anita,”  Barbara  said.  “The 
sun’s  getting  low,  and  you  can’t  afford 
to  take  cold.  Besides,  you  must  have 
your  supper  hot  or  else  you’ll  be  sick 
all  night.” 

“What  if  I  am?  I’m  used  to  it,” 
Anita  snapped. 

THORNTON  prepared  to  carry  her 
out  to  the  surrey.  Anita  would  have 
been  glad  to  stay  longer,  but  the  cream 
of  her  enjoyment  had  been  skimmed, 
and,  besides,  she  was  exhausted  with 
the  excitement  she  had  been  through 
and  ready  for  food  and  bed.  She  yielded 
to  Thornton  and  departed  with  a  final 
shot  at  Langrel. 

“If  you  work  real  hard,  William, 
Stephen  will  see  that  you  get  your  just 
dues.” 

Langrel  scowled  after  her  and  then 
said  to  Barbara: 

“It’s  hard  to  come  back  to  all  this — 
when  I’ve  been  hoping  for  years — ” 
“I’m  so  very  sorry  for  you,  cousin 
William,”  Barbara  said,  “but  you’ve  got 
a  chance  to  atone  to  cousin  Sophia  for 
letting  her  die  without  seeing  you. 
She’d  want  you  to  live  at  Rosegarland, 
and  make  a  success  of  it,  and  have  the 
Langrel  name  looked  up  to  once  more. 
It  would  be  a  wonderful  atonement.” 

Barbara’s  face  was  glowing,  and 
Langrel  looked  at  her  admiringly. 


“Will  You  Fill  Your  Pipe 
From  a  Stranger’s 
Pouch?” 


He  was  standing  on  the  sheltered  side  of  a 
small  town  railway  depot  drawing  away  at  an 
empty  pipe  and  shuffling  his  feet  while  he 
waited  fer  a  train  already  hours  late.  It  was 
so  far  into  the  P.  M.  hours  that  buying  to¬ 
bacco  was  out  of  the  question. 

He  wanted  to  smoke.  He  wanted  to  smoke 
as  bad  as  you  have  wanted  to  smoke  when  you 
found  yourself  isolated  somewhere  with  all  the 
materials  for  smoking  except  the  fire. 

And  then  came  the  question,  “Will  you  fill 
your  pipe  fr«m  a  stranger’s  pouch  ?" 

Neither  the  words  “I  love  you”  nor  the 
words  “Here’s  that  money  I  owe  you”  ever 
sounded  as  sweet  as  those  that  proffered  to¬ 
bacco  to  that  empty  pipe. 

“That  smoke, ’’he  told  us,  “was  the  best 
tasting,  the  most  entirely  satisfactory,  I  had 
ever  breathed  through  an  amber  bit.  Maybe 
standing  under  a  drip¬ 
ping  eave  on  a  rainy 
night,  waiting  for  a 
slow  train,  gives  to  to¬ 
bacco  an  added  charm. 
Idon’tknow.  Butldo 
know  that  I  never  found 
the  equal  of  that  smoke 
until  months  later  when 
I  had  some  Edgeworth 
from  a  fellow  in  the 
Yale  Club.” 

Maybe  there  is  some¬ 
thing  of  good  omen  in 
that  question,  “Will 
you  fill  your  pipe  from 
a  stranger's  pouch?” 


Let’s  try  and  see. 

We  are  strangers,  you  and  we,  let  us  offer 
you  some  Edgeworth.  Let  us  send  you — not 
a  pipeful,  but  a  pouchful— free  to  try,  to  like 
or  to  dislike,  to  smoke  but  a  little,  or  to  smoke 
to  the  last  bit  and  buy  more,  as  you  like  it. 

Will  you  let  us  give  you  some  Edgeworth  ? 

We  have  the  confidence  to  believe  that  you 
will  like  Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  the  way  so 
many  other  smokers  like  it— Best  Y our  name 
on  a  postcard  and  your  tobacco  dealer’s  name 
will  bring  a  sample  postpaid. 

Send  the  postcard  now;  it’s  an  easy  thing 
to  do 

Edgeworth  comes  in  two  forms.  Plug  Slice 
and  Ready-Rubbed,  and  is  on  sale  practically 
everywhere  Every  package  wherever  and 
whenever  sold  is  unqualifiedly  guaranteed. 

The  retail  price  of  Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed 
is  10c  for  pocket  size  tin,  50c  for  large  tin  and 
$1  00  in  handsome  humidor  packages.  Edge- 
worth  Plug  Slice  is  15c,  25c,  50c  and  $1.00. 
Mailed  prepaid  where  no  dealer  can  supply, 
but  about  all  the  good  dealers  have  it. 

Write  to  Larus  &  Brother  Co.,  3  South  21st 
Street,  Richmond,  Va.  This  firm  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1877,  and  besides  Edgeworth  makes 
several  other  brands  of  smoking  tobacco,  in- 
clud  ingthe  well  known  Qboid  -  granulated  plug 
—a  great  favorite  with  smokers  for  many  years. 


To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants — If  your  job¬ 
ber  cannot  supply  Edgeworth,  Larus  &  Bro. 
Co.  will  gladly  send  you  a  one  or  two  dozen 
carton,  of  any  size  of  the  Plug  Slice  or  Ready- 
Rubbed,  by  prepaid  parcel  post  at  same 
price  you  would  pay  jobber. 


A  Price  Possible 

/w'  Only  by  the  Lewis  Method  N$j|| 

/Mf  This  beautiful  bungalow  “Madrid”  is  only  one 
f/  of  over  100  houses  shown  and  priced  in  our  great 
T  free  book.  We  supply  any  house  complete,  with- 
"  out  your  bothering  with  architects,  middlemen,  lumber  \ 
dealers  and  others  waiting  to  have  “a  fiDger  in  your  pie.’* 

LEWIS -BUILT  READY  CUT  METHOD 

means  pr- paring  the  house  at  the  nulls,  sawing  and  work¬ 
ing  to  fit,  then  shipping  direct  to  you.  Accurate  working  plans  fur¬ 
nished;  best  grade  of  lumber  obtainable;  only  one  small  profit  to  pay. 

Send  for  the  Lewis -Built  House  Book 

an  art  gallerv  of  architecture  and  economy.  Contains 
over  100  original  bungalows,  cotiagcs,  houses  of  every  kind,  some  as 
l  low  as  $248.00.  Your  house,  the  on.-  you  have  dreamed  of,  is  there,  V 
|\  at  ft  price  within  your  reach.  Build  now, while  building  is  cheap.  Ik 

Sk  LEWIS  MFG.  COMPANY! 

DEPT.  280  BAY  CITY,  MICH.  ///A 
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Let  Us  Set  This 
Lewis-Built  Home 

Down  On  Your 
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Hudson  Is  My  Ideal  Car 

Cl  HbuMTl 
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10  000  Owners  Endorse  11 

After  Tests  for  Two  Seasons,  in  43  Countries, 
m  on  Some  25  Million  Miles  of  Road 


Once  the  HUDSON  Six-40 
stood  alone,  the  pioneer  in  light¬ 
ness  and  economy  applied  to  a 
7-passenger  Six. 

It  introduced  a  hundred  in¬ 
novations.  All  of  them  were 
wanted.  Every  man  realized 
that  their  fulfillment  would 
change  the  whole  aspect  of 
motoring. 

But  radical  advances  are  al¬ 
ways  subject  to  question.  New 
things  must  be  proved.  Every 
new  type,  even  though  Howard 
E.  Coffin  designs  it,  must  run 
the  gantlet  of  cynicism  and  at¬ 
tack.  And  here  was  a  type 
which  proposed,  for  one  thing, 
to  save  1000  pounds  in  weight. 

Now  the  Pattern  Car 

Now  this  HUDSON  Six-40, 
in  its  second  season,  is  the  pat¬ 
tern  car  of  the  day.  It  is  the 
most-copied  car  in  America. 
What  it  stands  for  has  become 
the  almost  universal  aim. 

It  h  as  made  the  Six  trium¬ 
phant  by  removing  the  handi¬ 
caps  of  price  and  weight,  of  fuel 
and  upkeep  cost.  Most  of  the 
leading  new  models  this  season 
are  in  this  Light  Six  class.  There 
are  26  altogether. 


Their  makers  are  starting 
where  HUDSON  designers 
started  four  years  ago.  The 
ideals  we  propounded,  the  bet¬ 
terments  we  demonstrated, have 
become  the  accepted  standards. 
This  is  the  second  time  that  a 
new  HUDSON  model  has 
revolutionized  the  practice  of 
the  times. 

We’ve  Four  Years’  Start 
And  10,000  Endorsers 

But  we  have  been  working 
four  years  on  this  car.  We 
started  two  years  before  the 
first  model  came  out. 

We  had  Howard  E.  Coffin  as 
chief  of  designing,  and  the  fore¬ 
most  engineering  corps  in 
America  worked  with  him. 
There  were  countless  problems 
to  solve,  a  thousand  details  to 
perfect.  We  had  the  time  and 
the  men  to  do  it. 


Now  10,000  Six-40’s  are  run¬ 
ning —  5000  first-year  models, 
5000  of  this.  They  are  running 
in  43  countries.  Together  they 
have  covered,  probably,  25,- 
000,000  miles. 

The  HUDSON  Six-40  is  an 
attained  success.  These  cars 


for  two  seasons,  meeting  every 
condition,  have  answered  all 
questions  about  it.  When  we 
state  to  you  now  that  this  car 
is  right  there  are  ten  thousand 
men  to  confirm  it.  And  that 
is  true  of  no  other  Light  Six. 

Consult  Your  Neighbors 

Wherever  you  are  there  are 
HUDSON  Six-40’s.  There  are 
men  who  have  tried  them  out. 
Consult  them.  They  will  tell 
you  that  this  is  their  ideal  car, 
and  offer  their  records  to  prove 
it. 

That  verdict,  ten  thousand 
times  repeated,  is  bound  to  be 
your  verdict,  after  equal  tests. 
You  can  see  today  that  in  beauty 
and  luxury,  in  lightness  and 
equipment,  this  car  has  no  rival 
in  its  field.  And  time  will  show 
you  that  it  has  none  in  staunch¬ 
ness,  service  and  economy. 

7-Passenger  Phaeton,  $1550  f.  o.  b.  De¬ 
troit.  Canadian  Price,  $2100  f.  o.  b.  Detroit, 
Duty  Paid.  Four  other  styles  of  bodies. 

HUDSON  dealer  service  is  ideal. 
It  includes  periodic  inspection.  And  800 
of  these  service  stations  welcome  HUD¬ 
SON  owners  everywhere. 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 
Detroit,  Mich.,  U  S.  A. 


HUDSON  SIX— 40  *1550 
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For  the  Outdoor  Man 


3-in-One  keeps  everything  of  steel,  iron  or  nickel  absolutely  free  of  rust 
and  tarnish.  And  lubricates  all  delicate  mechanisms  “oilright.”  3-in-One 
makes  a  gun  work  without  hitch  or  hesitation.  Keeps  trigger,  action, 
ejector  in  Al  order.  Cleans  out  barrel,  preventing  leading  and  pitting. 

Try  this  good  oil  for  keeping  your  razor  sharp  and  softening  and 
preserving  the  strop. 

3-in-One  puts  “Gee- Whiz”  in  a  fishing  reel.  A  drop  nr  two  on  bait 
makes  fish  bite  better — expert  fishermen  say  so.  Try 
it!  Also  a  fine  repellant  for  midgets,  mosquitoes, 
black  flies.  If  insects  do  bite,  rub  on  3-in-One.  /I 


is  superior  for  all  automobile  and  motor  boat  magnetos 
and  commutators — stands  high  speed  and  doesn’t  gum 
or  dry  out.  Oils  a  bicycle  perfectly;  water-proofs  boots, 
shoes,  leggins;  keeps  saddlery,  harness,  ball  mitts  and 
belts  from  rotting. 

Sold  in  sporting  goods,  drug,  hardware  and  general  stores.  1  oz. 
bottle.  10c;  3  oz.,  25c;  8  oz.  pt.),  50c.  Also  in  patent  Handy  Oil 
Cans,  great  for  campers  and  all  sportsmen.  3l4oz.,  25c.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  keep  these  cans,  we  will  send  one  by  parcel  post, 
full  of  3-in-One,  for  30c. 

FREE  Sample  and  Dictionary  of  uses 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO.,  42  ANG.  Broadway,  NewYork 
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A  Famous 
German  Spy 


Has  written  for  us  a  most  sensational  book 
giving  the  actual  fighting  strength  of  the  German 
army,  from  the  inside  It  tells  of  the  secret  war  hoard  in 
gold  pieces,  the  wonderful  aerial  fleets,  and  hundreds  of 
other  astounding  facts  one  would  think  were  fiction,  had  not 
the  shock  of  war  proved  them  to  be  fact.  This  informing 
book  of  54  pages  we  will  be  glad  to  send  free,  to  make  you 
acquainted  with 
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We  want  you  to  know  this  beautiful  periodical  in  the 
intimacy  of  your  home.  It  is  filled  with  unusual  pictures 
and  chatty  stories  telling  of  places  you  may  have  visited  or 
have  always  wanted  to  see.  The  great  expositions  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  the 
islands  of  the  South  Seas — all  are  equally  yours  to  visit. 

Travel  is  the  one  safe  passport,  opening  up  to  you  every 
port  in  the  world. 

Special  War  Offer 

The  regular  subscription  price  of  Travel  is  $3  a 
year.  But  if  you  will  send  us  the  attached  coupon  at 
once,  or  write  us  mentioning  Collier’s,  enclosing  only 
SI.  we  will  send  you  Travel  for  six  months,  and  the  54 
page  “German  War  Machine’’  with  our  compliments. 

Pin  a  Dollar  Bill  To  This 

McBRIDE,  NAST  &  CO.,  Union  Square,  NewYork,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  — Please  send  me  “The  German  War  Machine” 
free,  and  put  me  on  the  passenger  list  of  Travel  for  the  next 
six  months.  I  enclose  $1  for  all  of  above 
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“If  you’ll  help  me,  Barbara,”  he 
pleaded. 

“All  I  can,”  she  said,  meeting  his  out¬ 
stretched  hand. 

She  tried  to  speak  cordially,  but  his 
weakness  and  sentimentality  repelled 
her.  Measured  by  Hare  or  by  Thorn¬ 
ton,  he  was  a  cheap  creature,  too  cheap 
to  have  won  the  dignity  of  breaking  a 
Sophia  Langrel’s  heart. 

DURING  the  drive  to  Grassmere 
Anita  lay  back  against  Barbara’s 
arm  wearily.  Barbara  looked  at  her,  and 
then  turned  away  from  the  expression  of 
hateful  pleasure  on  that  withered  yellow 
face.  The  girl  flew  to  the  thought  of  her 
lover  with  passionate  gratitude.  Oh,  he 
was  a  solace  for  all  that  was  sad  or  dis¬ 
tasteful  in  life;  she  need  never  again  be 
distressed  while  she  had  the  haven  of 
him.  She  came  back  from  an  ecstatic 
dream  of  him  to  find  Anita’s  eyes  fixed 
on  her  face  with  baleful  amusement. 

“Lawsy  me,”  sighed  Anita,  “I  wouldn’t 
die  now  for  anything,  what  with  all  I 
know  about  you  and  your  goings-on, 
and  William  coming  back  to  think  he 
could  squeeze  money  out  of  Rosegar- 
land.” 

The  academy  opened,  and  day  after 
day  Barbara  rode  to  her  work,  a  part  of 
everything  about  her — the  blue  of  the 
sky,  the  yellow  and  scarlet  shimmer  of 
the  first  autumn  leaves,  the  glinting  lit¬ 
tle  pools  that  Kirby  splashed  through. 
It  was  a  joy  to  greet  little  Bobby,  and 
her  tenderness  for  him  took  on  a  new 
depth,  for  now  she  had  a  fuller  under¬ 
standing  of  the  riches  of  motherhood. 
She  greeted  her  pupils  with  an  especial 
sense  of  protectiveness,  though  she 
hoped,  with  a  strained  smile,  that  none 
of  them  would  show  the  unwisdom  in 
love  that  she,  their  revered  teacher,  was 
showing. 

And  of  what  did  Anita  suspect  her? 
What  odor  of  light  love  clung  to  her? 
She  put  such  questionings  aside.  A  second 
letter  came  from  Hare,  as  tender  as  the 
first,  speaking  as  ardently  of  missing 
her,  and  trusting  to  their  future.  She 
was  so  preoccupied  with  this,  and  with 
the  physical  reaction  Anita  had  shown 
after  her  attendance  at  Mrs.  Langrel’s 
funeral,  that  she  concerned  herself  very 
little  with  the  excitement  of  the  county 
over  Langrel’s  reappearance.  His  imme¬ 
diate  neighbors  called  on  him,  and, 
struck  by  the  obvious  drama  of  his  re¬ 
turn  on  the  day  of  his  mother’s  funeral, 
were  inclined  to  pity  him  fully,  what¬ 
ever  blame  they  would  ordinarily  have 
had  for  him  being  absorbed  in  sym¬ 
pathy  for  his  bereavement. 

Several  days  after  the  funeral  Bar¬ 
bara  was  sitting  on  the  porch,  listening 
to  the  call  of  the  bobwhite,  and  remem¬ 
bering  how  it  had  been  Hare’s  signal 
to  her  in  those  radiant  days  in  the  Sier¬ 
ras.  She  was  thinking  wistfully  of  him. 
For  twenty-four  hours  she  had  been 
waiting  for  his  letter,  and  it  had  not 
come.  With  her  reason  she  could  make 
plenty  of  allowance  for  unavoidable  de¬ 
lay.  But  satisfied  reason  is  not  a  satis¬ 
fied  heart.  Anita,  too,  had  been  unusu¬ 
ally  trying;  her  partial  convalescence 
had  been  marked  by  monologues  of  sly 
innuendo.  Had  she  been  even  in  her 
ordinary  state  of  illness,  Barbara  would 
not  have  allowed  them  to  pass,  but,  con¬ 
sidering  Anita’s  condition,  the  girl  fell 
back  upon  her  old  refuge  of  silence. 

The  waning  moon  reminded  her  of 
one  of  her  hours  with  Hare.  They  had 
loved  each  other  in  the  high,  stern 
silences  of  the  Sierras.  How  sweet  it 
would  be,  she  thought,  to  love  each  other 
here,  where  the  atmosphere  was  soft, 
and  where  the  scent  of  flowers  abounded, 
and  the  birds  were  never  quite  silent, 
even  at  noonday.  And,  as  always,  she 
tried  to  picture  what  he  might  be  doing, 
but  now  she  found  that,  after  a  little 
more  than  three  weeks’  absence,  his 
handsome,  lustrous  face  would  come  at 
call  only  faintly;  the  strong,  lissom  fig¬ 
ure  receded  into  nothingness. 

BY  the  moonlight  she  made  out  Thorn¬ 
ton  walking  quickly  up  the  drive. 
When  he  was  quite  near,  she  saw  that 
his  face  was  grave,  his  eyes  fixed. 

“Are  you  alone,  Barbara?”  he  asked. 
“A  gratuitous  question,  Stephen.  I 
am  always  alone.  What  is  it?”  she  said. 

She  rose  to  meet  him,  and  as  he  did 
not  take  the  chair  she  indicated,  she 
stood  beside  him  in  the  shadows. 

“Lucia  is  in  Charlottesville,  you 
know,”  he  said.  “I  had  to  come  to  you.” 
“Then  something  is  the  matter?” 

“I  am  afraid  so,”  he  said.  “The  day 
after  cousin  Sophia  was  buried,  Wil¬ 
liam  and  I  came  to  an  agreement.  I 
was  to  live  with  him  and  help  him  run 
the  farm.  We  were  to  share  all  ex¬ 
penses  in  the  way  of  housekeeping  and 


general  output  for  the  farm.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  we  were  to  examine 
our  books,  William  was  to  receive  a 
reasonable  salary  for  his  work  as  man¬ 
ager,  and  the  remainder  was  to  be 
divided  equally.  Then,  out  of  his  share, 
William  was  to  apply  what  he  could  in 
payment  of  the  mortgage  I  hold  upon 
Rosegarland.  I  never  charged  cousin 
Sophia  interest,  and  I  didn’t  mean  to 
charge  him.” 

“It’s  wonderfully  generous  of  you, 
Stephen,”  said  Barbara,  half  indignant¬ 
ly,  “especially  as  William  will  make  no 
sort  of  manager,  and  you’ll  have  to  do 
all  the  real  work  there.” 

“My  notion  was  to  try  to  develop  his 
self-interest  and  to  make  him  want  to 
work,”  Thornton  said,  “but  I’m  talking 
in  the  past  tense.  All  that  was  the 
bargain  we  made.  I  went  to  Charlottes¬ 
ville  in  the  afternoon;  when  I  got  back 
he  wasn’t  in  the  house  or  on  the  place. 
When  he  didn’t  come  in  to  supper  I 
thought  perhaps  he  had  gone  over  to 
Grassmere.  He  seemed  to  be  tremen¬ 
dously  taken  with  you.” 

“I  am  afraid  that  doesn’t  flatter  me,” 
said  Barbara  shortly. 

“When  he  didn’t  come  back  that  night 
I  suspected  that  something  was  wrong. 
The  next  day  I  had  to  go  to  Richmond 
•  cn  business  for  Mr.  Streeter.  As  I  was 
making  for  my  train  on  my  way  back, 
1  saw  William  in  a  motor  car  in  the 
company  of  General  Bower.” 

“How  contemptible  of  cousin  Wil¬ 
liam,”  Barbara  said.  “He  didn’t  take 
your  word  for  it  that  cousin  Sophia  had 
told  you  to  hand  over  those  bonds  to 
Bower  to  save  her  husband.” 

“That’s  what  I  thought,”  Thornton 
said.  “I  tried  to  be  reasonable  about 
it.  I  said  to  myself  that  Langrel  had 
been  rubbing  shoulders  with  all  sorts 
of  people,  that  he’d  seen  a  good  deal  of 
the  seamy  side  of  life.  I’d  offered  him 
a  good  thing  of  it  at  Rosegarland,  and 
he  began  to  ask  himself  if  I  was  square. 
Why  should  I  be  giving  him  the  easy 
end  of  the  bargain  unless  I  was  paying 
conscience  dues?” 

“Perhaps  that  was  it,”  Barbara  said. 

“This  afternoon,”  Thornton  went  on, 
“when  I  came  back  from  town  I  found 
that  William  had  returned.  I  didn’t 
like  the  face  he  showed  me  at  the  door 
when  I  came  in.  I  didn’t  like  his  man¬ 
ner  during  supper.  We  went  out  on  the 
porch  afterward  with  our  cigars,  and 
then  he  said  he’d  be  glad  if  I’d  make  an 
accounting  for  his  mother’s  bonds,  for 
which  he  had  my  receipt.” 

“What  did  he  mean?”  exclaimed  Bar¬ 
bara. 

“I  saw  fast  enough,”  Thornton  said. 
“Cousin’  Sophia  had  given  me  an  oral 
and  not  a  written  authority  to  pass 
over  the  bonds  to  the  Bowers.  I  ought 
to  have  got  the  written  authority,  of 
course,  hut  it  was  a  miserable  business 
all  around,  and  she  was  bowed  to  the 
dust  over  the  shame  of  it.  I  didn’t 
want  to  trouble  her  more  than  I  had 
to.  William  had  guessed  that  I  had 
done  it  on  oral  authority.  I  explained 
my  motives  carefully  and  told  him  that 
if  he  wanted  to  rake  up  the  old  matter, 
General  Bower  could  prove  all  I  said. 
Robert  Bower,  as  you  know,  is  dead.” 

“What  did  he  say  to  that?”  Barbara 
asked. 

“He  looked  at  me  in  a  shifting,  side¬ 
ways  fashion  and  replied  that  he  had 
seen  General  Bower,  who  said  that  the 
bonds  had  not  been  given  him  to  square 
the  forged  check,  but  that  I  had  sold 
them  to  him  as  my  own,  and  that  he 
had  paid  for  them  in  cash.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  understand!”  murmured 
Barbara. 

“It  means,”  Thornton  said  heavily, 
“that  Bower  and  William  have  fixed 
the  thing  up  between  them.  William 
will  sue  me  to  recover  the  amount  of 
the  bonds,  and  he’s  got  the  receipt  I 
gave  cousin  Sophia  as  proof  that  I  owe 
them  to  him.  Bower  will  swear  I  rep¬ 
resented  that  the  bonds  were  my  own. 
There  will  be  only  my  bare  word  that 
what  I  say  is  the  truth.” 

“But  I  remember  what  you  told  me 
about  it  this  spring,”  Barbara  said. 
“I’ll  go  in  court  and  swear  to  it.” 

“As  if  I’d  let  you,  dear!  And  besides, 
such  testimony  won’t  go  for  much.” 

“Before  we  go  into  that,”  Barbara 
said,  “tell  me  why  Bower  is  ready  to 
perjure  himself  to  injure  you.” 

“Because  he  thinks  I  injured  him. 
When  I  was  practicing  in  Richmond 
I  made  him  settle  out  of  court  in  the 
case  of  a  young  man  whom  he  had 
mulcted  out  of  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
I  can’t  prove  it,  for  the  young  man  is 
dead.  I  upset  his  scheme  to  put  a  rot¬ 
ten  franchise  through  the  council.  He’s 
as  vindictive  as  an  Indian — or  as  poor 
Anita.” 
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But  a  cow’s  hide,  being  too  thick  and  stiff 
for  upholstery,  is  split  into  at  least  three  sheets, 
only  the  top  one  of  which  is  natural  leather. 
The  lower,  fleshy  splits,  after  being  coated  and 
embossed  to  look  like  leather,  and  which  make 
up  75%  of  all  so-called  leather  upholstery,  are 
really  artiflcial  leather  of  quality  inferior  to 
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“But,  Stephen,”  said  Barbara,  lower¬ 
ing  her  voice  at  the  mention  of  Anita, 
“in  the  courts,  don’t  they  go  somewhat 
on  the  character  of  the  witnesses  and 
plaintiffs  and  defendants?” 

“They  do,  Barbara,  but  you  must  re¬ 
member  what  a  shrewd  old  fox  General 
Bower  is.  He  had  a  magnificent  Civil 
War  record,  for  which  much  is  always 
forgiven.  Though  he  ran  a  gambling 
den,  it  was  not  in  his  name,  and  he 
was  never  arrested.  He  is  on  the 
board  of  several  charitable  organiza¬ 
tions.  Oh,  he’s  covered  his  tracks,  all 
right.  He  can  afford  at  least  one  such 
turn-up  as  this.” 

“But  William — ” 

“William  is  the  repentant  prodigal 
son  coming  home  too  late.  He’s  a  pic¬ 
turesque  figure,  to  whom  sympathetic 
hearts  will  turn.  As  for  me,  Barbara- 
well,  I’m  a  young  man  who  wouldn  t 
be  a  doctor  after  a  small  fortune  had 
been  spent  on  him;  who  tried  law  in 
Charlottesville  and  then  tried  it  in 
Richmond,  and  left  his  firm  there  and 
came  back  to  Charlottesville.  By  the 
time  people  were  ready  to  forget  that 
I  made  my  poor  old  father  turn  in  his 
grave  by  refusing  to  be  a  doctor,  then 
I  recalled  myself  to  them  by  getting 
arrested  in  Bower’s  gambling  den.  I 
couldn’t  explain  that  I’d  gone  there  to 
get  old  Langrel  out,  and  perhaps  I 
shouldn’t  have  been  believed  if  I  had. 
I  don’t  know  whether  you  ever  heard 
of  that  arrest?  At  any  rate,  it  gave 
me  a  reputation  among  some  good  peo- 
pie  of  being  a  wild  young  man.  I  had 
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to  withdraw  from  the  law  firm  in  which 
I  was  because  I  took  too  many  cases 
against  corporations.  I’ve  got  scores 
of  capitalists  and  business  men  down 
on  me,  and  one  Richmond  newspaper. 

My  God,  Barbara,  I’ve  got  no  chance 
in  this  thing!”  . 

“Oh,  Stephen!”  she  cried,  impulsively 
seizing  his  hands.  “What  can  we  do?” 

“Don’t  you  see?”  he  said  in  a  hoarse 
tone.  “It  means  my  ruin.  Embezzle¬ 
ment,  stealing,  unfaith  to  the  dead . 

I’m  a  disgraced  man!” 

“Stephen,  Stephen,”  she  cried,  “your 
friends  won’t  believt  it.  Everyone 
knows  how  good  you  were  to  cousin 
Sophia — ” 

“The  world  will  believe  what  the 
courts  tell  it  to  believe,  Barbara, 

Thornton  said.  “At  the  end  of  the  law¬ 
suit  I’ll  be  almost  penniless  and  profes¬ 
sionally  ruined.  And  Lucia — ” 

BARBARA  clung  to  his  hands. 

“She’ll  stand  by  you;  we  all  will,” 
she  said.  “I’ll  go  up  and  down  the 
county,  if  I  must,  telling  what  I  know. 

You  must  let  me  testify  in  court  for 
you,  Stephen.  It  may  help.  It  will 
show  the  faith  your  friends  have  in 
you.  I’ll  tell  what  I  know  of  all  you 
did  for  cousin  Sophia.  Stephen,  say 
you’ll  have  hope!” 

He  pressed  her  hands. 

“I  have  gratitude,  my  dear.  I’ll  make 
the  best  fight  I  can,  and  it  will  be  all 
the  better  because  you  believe  in  me.” 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 
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Home  Billiards 

Turns  Years  Backward! 


Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty 


( Concluded  from  page  13) 


And  all  the  wealth  of  all  the  Rocke¬ 
fellers  and  Morgans  and  Vanderbilts  of 
the  world  could  not  buy  a  man  into  the 
position  of  an  English  admiral,  or  keep 
him  there  a  day  after  he  had  proved 
his  unfitness  for  it. 

One  may  be  allowed,  however,  to  pay 
some  tribute  to  Lady  Beatty’s  share  in 
his  career.  The  wife  of  such  a  man  is 
either  a  help  or  a  hindrance— there  is 
no  middle  course.  Lady  Beatty,  called 
upon  to  acquiesce  in  the  greatest  sacri¬ 
fice  that  can  be  asked  of  the  happily 
married  woman— the  sacrifice  of  her 
husband's  life  and  time  to  the  public 
service — has  acquiesced  not  as  one  who 
makes  a  sacrifice  but  as  one  who  is 
proud  to  share  in  a  great  service.  Her 
life  has  been  entirely  shaped  by  the 
exigencies  of  his  naval  service.  She  has 
not  sought  the  conspicuous  place  in  so¬ 
ciety  which  many  American  women  in 
England  seem  to  regard  as  the  chief 
end  of  existence.  She  has  rather 
avoided  it;  and  in  doing  so  has  made 
for  herself  a  real  place  and  influence 
in  English  social  life  which  no  mere 
dinner-giving  notoriety  could  ever  nave 
achieved  for  her.  She  has  provided 
for  her  husband  in  his  rare  moments 
of  holiday  the  happy  and  quiet  home 
life  that  is  so  dear  to  every  Anglo- 
Saxon  worth  the  name;  and  when  he  is 
at  sea  she  makes  the  sea  her  home,  too> 
living  quietly  on  board  her  yacht  at  the 
base  port  in  the  waters  where  his  squad¬ 
ron  is  stationed. 

And  when  war  came  she  turned  her 
yacht  into  a  hospital  tender,  where, 
under  her  own  charge  and  with  a  per¬ 
fect  surgical  and  nursing  equipment, 
wounded  men  may  be  conveyed,  from 
hospital  to  hospital  or  the  consult¬ 
ing  surgeons  carried  swiftly  wheie 
they  may  be  most  required.  So,  though 
she*  cannot  be  with  him  at  this  hour 
in  his  grim  post,  she  is  with  him 
in  the  service  of  the  navy. 

The  Seal  of  the  Sea 

IF  you  saw  David  Beatty  hunting  with 
the  Quorn  or  the  Cottesmore,  you 
would  think  he  had  never  seen  a  ship 
in  his  life.  If  you  saw  him  on  the 
quarter-deck,  you  would  think  he  did 
not  know  one  end  of  a  horse  from  the 

other.  . 

But  anywhere  else,  I  think,  you 
would  know  him  for  one  of  those  on 
whom  the  sea  has  set  its  seal.  The 
extraordinarily  forceful  and  clear-cut 
features,  the  compact,  well-knit  frame, 
the  quick,  almost  birdlike  movements, 
and  yet  with  it  all  the  curious  effect  of 
a  restrained,  contained,  and  most  pon¬ 
derable  energy,  produce  an  effect  at 
once  distinguished  and  formidable.  In 
general  society  he  never  talks  shop  or 
about  himself,  but  chatters  the  ordinary 
tune  of  our  trivial  world;  and  there¬ 
fore  people  in  society  who  hate  and  mis¬ 
trust  manifestations  of  superiority  or 


difference,  whether  of  character  or  in¬ 
tellect,  love  David  Beatty  and  regard 
him  as  a  charming  and  simple  man, 
quite  nice  and  harmless,  and,  like  every¬ 
body  else,  with  no  tiresome  seriousness 
or  strenuous  nonsense  about  him;  who 
has  the  good  sense  to  love  a  day’s  hunt¬ 
ing  better  than  anything  else  in  the 
world,  and  to  be  infinitely  bored  at  hav¬ 
ing  to  go  to  sea  and  swing  about  in  a 
huge  brute  of  a  ship  with  a  spyglass 
under  his  arm. 

The  Man  and  the  Work 

WELL,  that  is  quite  as  it  should  be. 

The  clean  isolations  of  the  sea,  the 
grim  business  transacted  out  in  the 
waste  spaces  of  the  Atlantic  which  are 
the  playground  of  the  battleships  and 
cruisers,  the  minute  and  patient  organ¬ 
ization,  the  effort  and  concentration  of 
the  serious  naval  life  even  in  peace  time, 
are  not  things  which  the  people  whose 
judgments  I  have  indicated  are  capable 
of  understanding,  or  on  which  their 
comments  would  be  seemly.  No  wonder 
sailors  never  talk  about  their  work  to 
laymen.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  ways, 
David  Beatty  is  a  typical  sailor,  though 
not  a  theatrical  one.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  drawing-room  sea  dog  about  him, 
nor  will  he  ever  be  one  of  our  hornpipe 
admirals.  But  where  there  is  work  to 
be  done,  such  terrible  work  as  has  been 
doing  and  is  yet  to  do  in  the  North 
Sea,  he  will  be  there  doing  it — doing  it 
with  a  quiet  and  quite  cheery  spirit 
which  supports  such  a  strain  as  no 
layman  can  have  the  faintest  sense  of 
— a  strain  that  is  never  relieved  for 
a  moment,  and  that  must  increase  as 
the  war  goes  on. 

His  great  qualities  do  not  stand 
alone  or  isolated.  He  is  surrounded  by 
men  in  some  measure  like  himself — the 
strongest,  the  bravest,  the  cleanest,  and 
most  efficient  men  in  the  world.  What¬ 
ever  one  may  be  anxious  about  in  this 
war,  one  need  have  no  anxieties  about 
such  men  as  these;  and  when  I  think  of 
my  friend  David  Beatty  out  there,  grap¬ 
pling  day  and  night  with  the  tremen¬ 
dous  problems  of  his  command,  I  am 
perfectly  happy  as  one  is  happy  when 
one  thinks  of  things  well  done  and  well 
ordered,  and  of  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.  I  know  that  whatever  hap¬ 
pens  it  will  be  well  with  him;  well,  if 
his  luck  holds  and  he  comes  gloriously 
triumphant  out  of  some  bloody  and  shat¬ 
tering  combat  on  a  grand  scale;  well 
still,  if  his  victories  are  destined  to  be 
of  the  invisible  kind  that  keep  the  seas 
clear  by  means  of  the  sheer  efficiency 
and  terror  of  the  British  command; 
well  also  and  forever,  if  destiny  should 
give  him  her  highest  crown  and  send 
him  in  the  hour  of  combat  to  join  that 
great  company  of  his  fellows  who  fill 
the  ranks  of  heroes  in  Valhalla,  and 
keep  alive  the  inspiration  of  noble  and 
brave  deeds. 


—  like  some  goo< 

“BABY  GRAND”  fajry  godmother — is  helping  men 

Pocket  Style  an(j  women  to  outwit  old  age ! 

In  thousands  of  homes  that  now  have  Brunswick  Carom  and 
Pocket  Tables,  the  mothers  and  fathers  and  sons  and  daughters 

are  chums.  ,  , 

Each  evening  there  are  lively  doings  in  the  billiard  room  Each  round  ot 
hand-clapping  proclaims  a  brilliant  shot— each  burst  of  laughter  another  in¬ 
nocent  trick  that  billiards  has  played  on  some  unlucky  member  of  the  party. 

Bless  your  home  with  billiards !  Let  all  the  family— and  your  guests- 
share  in  the  golden  hours  of  youth  it  brings. 

Superb  BRUNSWICK  Home 

BILLIARD  TABLES 


Real  Brunswick  regulation  tables,  mod¬ 
ified  only  in  size  and  design.  Fast  Mon¬ 
arch  cushions,  accurate  angles,  slate  bed, 
speed,  life  and  durability. 

“GRAND”  and  “BABY  GRAND” 

The  finest  and  fastest  home  tables  in 
the  world.  Beautiful  mahogany,  richly 
inlaid.  Equipped,  if  desired,  with  inter¬ 
changeable  cushions,  giving  two  pertect 
tables  in  one-for  all  games  of  Carom  or 
Pocket  Billiards.  ,  , 

Also  “Convertible’  models  that  serve 
as  perfect  Library  or  Dining  Tables  when 
not  in  use  for  Billiards. 

30-Day  Trial — Outfit  FREE 

We  give  with  each  table  complete  high 
class  Playing  Outfit— Balls,  Cues, 
Rack,  Markers,  Brush,  lips.  Cue 
Clamps,  expert  book  on  flow  to 
Play,”  etc.  And  you  may  try  any 
Brunswick  30  days  in  your  Home! 


20  Cents  a  Day! 

Pay  us  a  little  each  month  for  a  year. 
Thousands  are  buying  like  this;  terms  low 
as  20c  a  day !  , 

Get  our  beautiful  new  book—  Billiards— 
The  Home  Magnet”— and  see  these  tables  in 
actual  colors.  Full  descriptions,  prices,  terms, 
etc.,  included.  Send  the  coupon  Now. 


Mail  For  Billiard  BookFREE 


The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co. 
Dept.  11H,  623-633  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

Send  postpaid,  free,  color-illustrated  book- 

“Billiards  -The  Home  Magnet” 

and  details  of  your  30-day  Home  Trial  Offer. 


Name. . . 
Address. 
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Roll  of  Honor 

The  Na  mes  shown  below 
represent  some  of  the 

users  of  Detroit  Springs 
i  Pleasure  Cars 

Cole  Lyons-ICnight 
Dodge  Brothers 
Marmon  Hupmobile 
National  KisselKar 
Oakland  Pathfinder 
Great  Western 

Trucks 

Denby  Republic 


What  Springs  Are 
on  This  Car? 

Comfort  is  a  big  factor  in  the  choice  of  a  car. 

The  car  that  can  offer  the  greatest  com¬ 
fort  is  the  car  that  wins  with  the  unpre¬ 
judiced  buyer. 

When  you  are  looking  at  cars,  ask, “What 
springs  are  on  this  car?’’  The  dealer  will 
answer  with  pride  and  confidence  if  he 
can  say — 

DETROIT 
SPRINGS 


He  knows  that  you  know  about  them  and 
he  knows  you  want  the  springs  that  are 


Guaranteed  for 
TWO  Years 

Detroit  Springs  are  self-lubricating  and  never  squeak.  Look  for  the 
lubricating  cups  at  the  end  of  each  leaf. 

Always  ask,“What  Springs  Are  on  This  Car?” 

W  rite  for  booklet, “F  rom  the  Ore  to  the  Motor  Car.  ” 

Detroit  Steel  Products  Company 

2210  East  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Michigan  -self-lUBRICAT 


RESILIENT 


(far  of  the  American  family 


WE  BELIEVE  THE  HUPMOBILE 
TO  BE  THE  BEST  CAR  OF 
ITS  CLASS  IN  THE  WORLD 

But  what  does  the  public  believe  ? 


Touring  Car 

and  Roadster  $  I  200 
Sedan  .  .  .  1365 

Coupe  .  .  .  1325 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit 

Canadian  Prices 

Touring  Car 
and  Roadster  $1400 
Sedan  .  .  .  1600 

Coupe  .  .  .  1550 

F.  O.  B.  Windsor 


The 

1915  Hupmobile 
Year  Boolr  on 
Bequest 


What  “they  say  ”  makes  or  breaks  men,  businesses  or  motor  cars. 

And  “they  say”  the  Hupmobile  is  the  best  car  of  its  class  in 
the  world. 

“They”  have  made  the  Hup  the  fastest  selling  car  on  the 
market  at  $1200. 

Because  it  is  distinctive  and  distinguished  in  appearance. 

Because  it  has  a  motor  that  is  powerful,  economical,  sweet 
running,  true  as  steel. 

Because  the  Hup  is  a  big,  luxurious,  comfortable  car — a  full 
$1200  worth  of  satisfaction  for  the  whole  family. 

Because  it  is  sturdy,  free  from  constant  repairs.  Hups  are 
more  economical  than  most  cars  because  they  "stand  up” 
for  season  after  season. 

Because  at$  1 200  the  Hup  gives  you  every  automobile  refinement. 

Because  the  1915  Hupmobile  is  the  greatest  and  best  of  all 
Hups ;  the  biggest  value  ever  built  by  a  Company  which  has 
the  name  of  having  always  built  the  best  cars  at  the  price. 

Make  the  test  for  yourself  and  see  what  “they”  think  of 
the  Hupmobile. 

Ask  any  Hup  owner — or  ANY  automobile  owner — any  garage 
man.  Learn  their  opinion  of  the  Hupmobile. 

Then  see  the  cars  themselves.  Put  them  to  the  merit  test. 

We  are  willing  to  abide  by  your  decision. 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Company 
Detroit,  Michigan 


Why  France  Is  Gay 

i  Continued  from  page  6 ) 


and  examining  more  closely  her  beauti¬ 
ful  face,  you  see  that  it  bears  those  in¬ 
effaceable  traces  which  tears  leave, 
wept  in  secret  at  night. 

You  steer  the  conversation  cunningly, 
and  after  a  time  you  find  out.  It  is  the 
petit  frere,  the  little  brother. 

He  is  only  nineteen,  and  he  is  in  the 
artillery. 

“Think,  sir,  here  is  a  brave  child! 
Only  nineteen.  And  he  had  been  very 
ill.  He  was  still  weak  and  pale  when 
he  left.  And  now  he  fights  comme  un 
lion!” 

Only,  there  is  now  no  news  of  little 
brother.  At  first  cards  came  often.  But 
now  there  has  been  nothing  for  fifteen 
days.  Fifteen  days! 

Sitting  there  in  the  half  light,  one  is 
haunted  suddenly  with  what  she  feels. 
One  thinks  of  the  nights,  the  long  nights 
with  the  brain  working,  working,  work¬ 
ing  in  spite  of  all  one  can  do,  and 
placing  before  the  wide  eyqs  vision  after 
vision  of  what  might  be.  And  the  post¬ 
man.  “Something  for  me  to-day,  Mr. 
Postman?”  “No,  madam,  nothing  to¬ 
day.” 

“Come,  gentlemen.  I  will  make  you 
some  tea?  What  else  with  the  tea — a 
little  cognac,  perhaps?” 

And  thus  the  women  of  France.  In 
these  trying  days  they  do  not  let  go 
their  duty.  Which  is  to  give  solicitude 
and  tenderness,  beauty  and  charm  to 
the  world. 

Yet,  beneath  that,  there  is  steel.  Read 
this  letter  of  two  sisters  to  their  sol¬ 
dier  brother: 

“Dear  Edouard — We  have  the  news 
that  Charles  and  Lucien  were  killed  on 
the  28th  of  August.  Eugene  is  griev¬ 
ously  wounded.  As  for  Louis  and  Jean, 
they  are  also  dead,  as  you  must  know. 

“Mamma  weeps.  She  says  that  you 
must  be  strong  and  that  you  must 
avenge  them.  I  hope  your  officers  will 
not  refuse  you  that.  Jean  had  the 
Legion  of  Honor;  be  his  successor. 

“They  have  taken  everything.  Out 
of  eleven  who  fought,  eight  are  dead. 
My  dear  brother,  do  your  duty;  we  ask 
but  that.  God  has  given  you  life;  he 
has  the  right  to  take  it  away.  Mamma 
says  it. 

“We  kiss  you  with  all  our  heart,  al¬ 
though  we  wish  we  could  see  you  before 
you  go.  The  Prussians  are  here.  Your 
friend  Jandou  is  dead. 

“Go,  my  brother;  make  the  sacrifice 
of  your  life.  We  have  hope  of  seeing 
you  again,  something  like  a  presenti¬ 
ment  bids  us  hope.  We  kiss  you  with 
all  our  heart.  Adieu  and  au  revoir  if 
God  wills  it.  Your  Sisters.” 

It  Is  Good  to  Live! 

THE  impression  given  by  those  at  the 
front  in  all  their  vigor,  by  those  who 
wait  at  home,  is  also  given  by  those 
who  dribble  back,  wounded,  broken,  and 
maimed.  And  yet,  it  is  here  that  dis¬ 
couragement  and  despair  should  be 
found.  For  to  be  killed  is  after  all  a 
minor  evil — bad  especially  for  those 
that  love  you.  While  to  be  wounded — 
Even  here  there  are  distinctions.  The 
wounded  are  of  three  kinds.  There  is 
the  one  who  is  slightly  wounded,  whose 
days  of  suffering  are  followed  by  a  de¬ 
licious  convalescence,  and  who,  just  as 
he  is  becoming  bored,  is  sent  to  the  front 
again.  Then  there  is  the  one  who  re¬ 
turns  mutilated  for  life,  but  gloriously 
so,  one  might  say  esthetically  so;  who 
will  dangle  for  the  rest  of  his  life  a 
glorious  empty  sleeve,  or  stump  about 
on  a  glorious  wooden  leg. 

But  also  there  is  the  one  who  comes 
back  with  a  mask.  Who  by  a  deed  of 
fervid  beauty  has  made  himself  ugly 
for  life.  So  ugly  that  no  one  can  bear 
it,  even  the  beloved. 

I  know  one  of  these. 

I  met  him  in  a  restaurant  (he  had 
been  discharged  as  cured  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  hospital).  I  sat  facing  him;  but 
mostly  my  eyes  irresistibly  roved  about 
the  room.  It  was  only  at  long  intervals, 
and  then  for  very  short  moments,  that 
I  could  fairly  look  at  him. 

His  forehead  was  clear  and  smooth; 
his  brown  eyes  were  luminous  with  a 
light  that  often  laughed ;  but  of  the  rest 
of  his  face  I  cannot  write.  A  bullet 
had  passed  through  there. 

He  ordered  only  soft  food;  and  as  he 
partook  of  it  he  said:  “You  know,  it  is 
just  as  if  I  had  been  born  anew. 
Everything  I  taste  is  delicious,  every¬ 
thing  I  see  is  beautiful.  It  is  good  to 
live.” 

I  was  looking  at  him  just  then.  And 


when  he  said  “it  is  good  to  live,”  a  sort 
of  black  desolation  rose  about  me  and 
for  the  moment  submerged  me  entirely. 

After  a  while  I  drew  from  him  his 
experience.  It  began  in  the  first  big 
battle  of  the  war,  when  they  were  still 
fighting  in  the  open.  Some  sharp¬ 
shooter  had  him  picked.  He  thinks  he 
saw  the  man  through  his  glasses.  Bul¬ 
lets  zipped  close  about  him.  Finally 
one  went  through  the  flesh  of  his  right 
shoulder,  and  half  a  minute  later  an¬ 
other  through  the  flesh  of  his  neck.  He 
changed  his  position,  tried  to  baffle  the 
inexorable  sharpshooter,  but  to  no  avail. 
Suddenly  his  head  was  ringing  like  a 
great  bell;  then  it  burbled  as  if  full  of 
water;  he  fell. 

He  is  an  athlete  and  has  done  some 
boxing.  As  he  lay  prone  he  found  him¬ 
self  counting  mentally :  one — two — 
three.  He  felt  certain  that  if  he  stayed 
down  till  ten  it  was  all  over  with  him. 
At  eight  he  managed  to  stand  up. 
“Eight — I’m  not  dead  yet,”  he  shouted 
mentally.  I  know  that  it  must  have 
been  mentally. 

Then  he  thought:  “There  is  perhaps 
nothing  the  matter  with  me  after  all.” 
But  when  he  put  his  hand  to  his  face, 
his  hand  came  away  (there  is  no  other 
way  of  expressing  it)  with  parts  of 
himself. 

He  began  to  walk  toward  the  rear  to 
find  an  ambulance.  He  found  one  on 
a  farm.  But  before  his  turn  had  come  to 
be  examined,  shells  began  to  fall  on  the 
building;  the  wounded  were  evacuated. 

He  walked  on,  and  finally  sat  in  the 
courtyard  of  another  farm,  amid  hun¬ 
dreds  of  wounded  and  dying.  After 
some  time  a  surgeon  and  a  priest  came 
to  him.  The  surgeon  examined  him 
hastily;  he  turned  to  the  priest  and 
said:  “Father,  I  leave  that  one  to  you.” 

So  the  priest  confessed  him  and 
shrived  him.  It  was  a  strange  confes¬ 
sion.  The  man  could  not  talk.  So  the 
priest  simply  put  into  the  form  of  ques¬ 
tions  all  of  the  usual  masculine  sins 
and  my  friend  moved  his  head  nega¬ 
tively  or  affirmatively.  “Mostly  affirma¬ 
tively,”  he  said  to  me,  his  eyes  filling 
with  gay  soft  light  above  the  wreck.  “I 
wanted  to  get  through  quick,  for  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  live.” 

He  was  left  alone,  and  waited  and 
waited.  At  last,  seeing  that  nothing 
was  being  done  for  him,  he  “became  im¬ 
patient”  and  walked  away. 

He  reached  another  ambulance  in  a 
church.  The  surgeon  there  gave  him 
but  a  cursory  glance  and  passed  on  to 
those  more  worth  the  pains.  So  he 
again  “became  impatient”  and  again 
staggered  away. 

He  came  across  two  soldiers  of  his 
company  who  were  slightly  wounded. 
They  found  a  wheelbarrow.  One  of  the 
soldiers  was  wounded  in  the  right  arm, 
the  other  in  the  left  arm.  Using  their 
good  arms,  they  wheeled  him  in  the 
barrow  for  sixteen  miles  to  a  small 
town. 

There  he  was  immediately  placed 
aboard  a  train  full  of  wounded  who 
were  being  “evacuated”  toward  Paris. 
The  train  crawled,  halted,  crawled.  At 
a  station  a  surgeon  inspecting  the  train 
from  end  to  end  ordered  him  taken 
out.  “Take  him  out;  don’t  you  see  he’ll 
be  dead  in  a  minute?” 

With  five  others  in  his  plight,  he  was 
taken  out  and  left  in  the  station  house, 
in  the  care  of  one  poor  inexperienced 
woman.  He  stayed  there  several  hours 
and  saw  all  of  the  five  who  had  been 
taken  out  with  him  die  one  after  the 
other.  He  signed  then  that  he  wanted  to 
write,  and  on  the  piece  of  paper  given 
him  wrote:  “Get  me  an  automobile.” 

Some  one  ran  through  the  small  town 
and  came  upon  a  party  of  Belgian  ref¬ 
ugees  who  had  an  automobile.  The 
party  consisted  of  a  man,  his  wife,  his 
old  mother,  and  three  children,  yet  they 
took  him  in.  He  finally  rolled  into 
Paris  and  to  the  door  of  a  hospital. 

Intrepid  surgeons  got  to  work  on 
him.  At  the  end  of  five  weeks  he  was 
discharged  as  cured.  “Then” — ’tis  he 
speaking — “I  looked  at  myself  in  a 
glass  and  decided  this  would  not  do.  I 
went  to  see  one  of  the  greatest  sur¬ 
geons  in  France.  I  said:  ‘I’d  like  to 
eat,  not  drink  all  the  time.  Also,  I’d 
like  to  look  like  a  man,  or  almost  like 
one.  Can  you  fix  me  up’?” 

One  of  the  greatest  surgeons  in 
France  examined  him  closely,  threw  his 
arms  up  to  heaven,  and  said:  “I  can  do 
nothing.” 

“But,”  he  added,  “it  is  after  all  a 
glorious  scar.” 

And  the  man  who  had  the  scar  an- 
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What  are  you  going  to  do  about  this — 

- Tire  Price-List  REVOLUTION? 


THE  Mexican  Silver  “Dol¬ 
lar”  will  buy  only  about  60 
cents  worth  in  U.  S.  A. 
Yet  its  name  is  “Dollar” — 
It  “listens”  just  as  well, 
and  looks  just  as  good  as  if 
it  had  100  cents’  worth  of 
Buying  Power. 

It  is  a  “Promise  to  Pay” 
more  Value  than  it  can  de¬ 
liver  “to  Bearer.” 

In  this  it  resembles  Tire 
“Price-Lists.”  ' 

The  Man  who  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  figures  on  the  aver¬ 
age  Tire  Manufacturers’  Price- 
List,  as  the  VALUE  of  the  Tire, 
should  accept  (with  better 
reason)  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment’s  figures  on  its  Silver 
Dollar  at  par. 

The  Man  who  thinks  he 
is  getting  “a  Bargain”  when  he 
is  quoted  10%,  15%  or  even 
25%  off  certain  Tire  Price- 
Lists,  should  sally  forth  and,  for 
same  reason,  buy  up  the  available 
supply  of  Mexican  Dollars  at  10% 
off,  15%  off,  or  even  25%  off  par. 

But,  when  he  takes  them  to 
the  Bank,  for  deposit,  he  will  find 
that  “the  Bargain”  had  two  sides 
to  it, — and  that  he  had  secured  the 
“short”  side. 


Raw  Materials,  and  its  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Costs,  MUST  be  the  lowest  in  the 
field  for  similar  quality. 

In  turn,  that  also  means,  that  its 
huge  Volume  also  admits  of 
selling  Tires  on  a  smaller 
profit,  per  Tire,  than  if  it  had 
to  take  all  its  Overhead  Ex¬ 
penses  out  of  one  kind  of 
Rubber  Product  only,  or  out 
of  smaller  Volume. 

With  such  a  huge  Market 
at  stake,  it  will  also  be  evident 
that  such  a  Concern  could 
not  afford  to  risk  its  future 
by  charging  more  for  a  Tire 
than  it  would  deliver  Value 
for,  even  if  the  current  Padded 
Price-List  System  made  it  easy 
to  do  so. 

Because  of  foregoing, 
you  are  invited  to  henceforth 
use  the  GOODRICH  Tire 
Price-List  as  a  reliable  stand¬ 
ard,  for  comparison  of  Values  with 
all  other  Makes. 


THERE  is  only  one 
ready  way  to  determine 
Tire  Value,  in  advance 
of  wearing  out  the  Tire. 

That  is  to  measure  its  price, 
for  a  given  size,  against  the  price 
of  the  most  standardized  Tire  in 
the  field. 

This  means  measure  it  against 
the  bona-fide  Price-List  Price  of 
the  GOODRICH  Tire. 

Because, — the  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co.  Factory  is  not  only  the  longest- 
established,  most-experienced,  and 
best-equipped, — but  has  an  annual  production  of  over  90,000,000 
pounds  of  Rubber  Goods  yearly. 

That  justifies  YOU  in  believing  that  its  purchasing  of 


Compare  these  Goodrich  “Fair-List” 
prices,  showing  tremendous  reductions  with 
prices  you  have  previously  paid.  For  in¬ 
stance,  old  price  on  Goodrich  34x4,  Smooth 
Tread,  $24.35.  Present  “Fair-List”  price, 
$19.40.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Users’  Net 
Price  List,  showing  prices  on  all  sizes. 


B' 


SIZE 

PLAIN 

TREAD 

SIZE 

SAFETY 

TREAD 

30x3 
30x3^ 
32  x3}4 
33x4 
34x4 

36  x  4% 
37x5 

38  x  5l/2 

$9.00 

11.60 

13.35 
19.05 
19.40 

27.35 
32.30 
43.80 

30  x  3 

30x3^ 

32x3 

33x4 

34x4 

36  x  4j4 
37x5 

38  x  sy2 

$9.45 

12.20 

14.00 

20.00 

20.35 

28.70 

33.90 

46.00 

>EAR  in  mind  that,  so 
long  as  Fabric  is  used 
in  their  construction, 
money  can't  make  better  Tires, 
at  any  price,  than  the  GOODRICH 
Tires  which  are  dependably  Price- 
Listed  below. 

They  are  the  best  Tires  ever 
made,  with  Fabric,  by  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co., — in  its  46  years  of 
Rubber -Working  Experience,  and 
may  therefore  be  safely  considered 
the  STANDARD  of  Value  for 
America. 

Compare  now  their  price  to 
you, —  as  against  the  Price-Lists 
at  the  time  this  is  written  (Jan.  1st, 
1915),  for  same  size  of  all  other 
reliable  Tires  in  the  field. 

Taking  34  x  4  in.  Plain- 
Treads  for  comparison,  here  are  the 
differentials  in  Price-List  Charges 
between  GOODRICH  -  STANDARD  valuation,  and  9  leading 
Makes  of  Tires,  no  one  of  them  superior  to  GOODRICH,  as 
Mileage  TESTS  will  prove. 


Goodrich 

“B” 

“C” 

“D” 

“E” 

“p” 

“G” 

“H” 

“J” 

Retail  List-Price . 

$19.40 

$24.35 

$24.35 

$25.85 

$26.20 

$26.30 

$28.30 

$29.90 

$30.50 

$33.00 

Goodrich  Valuation  .... 

$19.40 

19.40 

19.40 

19.40 

19.40 

19.40 

19.40 

19.40 

19.40 

19.40 

Overcharge  above  “Goodrich-Standard” 

4.95 

4.95 

5.45 

6.80 

6.90 

8.90 

10.50 

11.10 

13.60 

Observe  that  a  Retail  Dealer  could  “  DISCOUNT  ” 
the  above  competing  Tire  Price-Lists  to  the  extent  of  bottom 
line  figures,  on  34  x  4  Plain  Tread,  and  still  give  you  LESS 
intrinsic  Value  than  GOODRICH  Tires  when  sold  at  PAR 
of  its  List-Price. 

Goodrich- 


Similar  differences  in  VALUE  apply,  of  course,  on 
all  other  sizes. 

Compare  these  prices  carefully  with  what  you  have  paid 
for  other  Tires  of  dependable  Make. — 

Then  ask  yourself  what  YOU  are  going  to  do  about  it! 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  CO. 


Akron,  O. 


Tires 
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“ Start  your  Berkey  &  Gay  collection  today  ” 


The  individuality  of 
Berkey  £r  Gay  Furniture 

YOU  do  not  find  sameness  even  in  two  identical 
pieces  of  our  furniture.  The  drawers  of  one 
chiffonier,  for  example,  will  not  fit  another  chiffonier 
of  the  same  design  and  size.  This  is  for  the  reason 
that  each  piece  is  finished  individually. 

Q  Master  wood  carvers  of  many  years'  experience  in  our 
shops,  patiently  create  the  exquisite  features  which  require 
their  handicraft.  Men  whose  lives  have  been  spent  in  the 
handling  and  treatment  of  the  finest  woods  in  the  world 
see  to  the  oiling,  enameling  and  polishing.  There  is  noth' 
ing  hurried,  nothing  taken  for  granted  —  all  is  accuracy, 
knowledge  and  ability  —  yet  the  prices  are  always  most 
reasonable. 

Q  Acquaintance  with  the  store  handling  Berkey  &■  Gay  Furniture  in  your 
locality  is  worthwhile.  It  is  usually  the  best  store  in  every  city,  and  the  Berkey 
&-  Gay  agency  bespeaks  a  store  prepared  to  show  the  best  examples  of  the 
furniture  art  The  following  firms  exemplify  Berkey  6-  Gay  representation: 

Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago  Lammert  Furniture  Co.,  St.  Louis 
Paine  Furniture  Co.,  Boston  Daniels  &  Fisher  Stores  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

The  Sterling  &  Welch  Co.,  Cleveland  Frederick  fit  Nelson,  Seattle 


S04 


[  CD 


i<j) 


This  inlaid  mark  of 
honor  identifies  to  you 
each  Berkey  &  Gay 
Piece. 


Berkey  £r  Gay  Furniture  Co. 

Factory,  Executive  Offices  and  Show  Rooms 
190  Monroe  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
Eastern  Office  and  Show  Rooms 

113-119  West  40th  Street,  New  York 

"Character  in  Furniture,"  a  history  of  and  guide  to 
the  periods,  mailed  for  fifteen  2'cent  stamps.  Other 
booklets  free.  List  on  request. 
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School  Teachers,  Singers, 

Actors,  Public  Speakers — All  Who 


use  the  voice  continually — should 
take  a  Luden’s  at  the  first  sign  of 
huskiness  or  throat  strain.  Air  pas¬ 
sages  are  cleared — vocal  cords  are 
strengthened  by  using  Luden’s. 


LUDEN’S 

Cough  Drops 

“Give  Quick  Relief  ’* 


from  coughs,  colds  and  throat  irritations. 
Luden’s  are  national  “throat  easers’’ — 

“Luden’s  Have  A  Hundred  Uses” 

Sold  everywhere  —  <£ 

stores  shops,  stands — 
in  the  yellow  box  at 

WM.  H.  LUDEN.  Mfg.  Confectioner,  Reading,  Pa. 


ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS 


The  Best  Regular  Services 
to  ECYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES,  JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA¬ 
LAND.  Round  World  Trips 
and  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA. 
PENINSULAR  &  ORIEN¬ 
TAL  S.  N.  CO. 

Full  information  from 


\E,  24  Slate  St.,  N<  Y 


COPY  THIS  SKETCH 

You  can  make  Wig  money  aa  an  illustrator 
or  cartoonist  for  newspapers  or  magazines. 
My  practical  system  of  pers  -nal  individual 
lessons  by  mail  will  develop  your  talent.  Fifteen 
years  successful  work  for  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  qualifies  me  to  teach  you.  Copy  this  sketch 
of  President  Wilson.  Let  me  see  what  you  can 
do  with  it.  Bend  it  to  me  with  Gc  in  stamps  and 
I  will  send  you  a  test  lesson  plate,  also  collec¬ 
tion  of  drawings  showing  possibilities  for  YOU. 

The  Landon  School 

H3f>  Schofield  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 


swered:  “It  will  be  glorious  for  about 
six  months — maybe  a  year.” 

He  went  to  another  surgeon  who  had 
performed  miracles.  This  one  also 
threw  up  his  arms  to  heaven.  But 
when  his  arms  had  come  down  again 
he  said:  “C’est  bien.  One  can  fix  you 
up.  Make  you  a  new  face.  You  will 
see.” 

“And  that  is  what  he  is  doing,”  said 
my  friend  now.  “He  has  already  built 
me  half  a  jaw.  With  platinum.  I  can 
chew  a  bit.  You  see?  I  am  eating 
scrambled  eggs.  The  other  half  he  will 
rebuild  also.  It  takes  time  and  it  takes 
pains — but  he  is  wonderful.” 

We  remained  looking  at  each  other 
across  the  table — I  a  little  stupefied; 
and  after  a  while  I  saw  that  his  brown 
eyes  were  filling  with  the  laugh  light. 
He  was  enjoying  some  secret  joy  all  to 
himself.  He  decided  to  ^hare  it  with 
me.  “You  know,  I  played  a  trick  on 
that  doctor,”  he  said. 

“Yes?” 

“Oh,  yes.  He  asked  for  a  picture  of 
me.  So  as  to  know  what  shape,  you 
understand,  he  should  give  my  face. 
Well,  I  went  home,  rummaged  in 
drawers,  and  found  pictures.  But  with 


one  of  me  I  also  found  one  of  my 
brother.  And,  comparing  them,  I  de¬ 
cided  that  my  brother’s  was  better  look¬ 
ing  than  mine.  So  I  gave  that  one  to 
the  doctor. 

“He  does  not  know.  He  thinks  it  is 
I.  And  so  he  is  building  me  a  face  like 
that  of  my  brother,  and  my  brother  is 
handsomer  than  I  ever  was!” 

The  Soul  That  Smiles 

SUCH  is  the  gayety  of  France.  I  try 
to  analyze  it  now  and  then.  Some¬ 
times  I  think,  as  I  have  said  above,  that 
the  gayety  of  France  is  armor,  a  light, 
bright,  and  impenetrable  cuirass.  But 
more  often  I  think  it  is  something  else. 

It  is  something  more  fundamental 
and  more  profound  than  a  defense  put 
on.  Everyone  knows  what  Lafcadio 
Hearn  has  said  of  the  Japanese,  of  the 
eternal  smile  with  which  he  covers  all 
suffering,  all  distress.  Well,  the  French 
also  smile.  But  with  the  Japanese  it  is 
the  lips  that  smile,  while  with  the 
French  it  is  the  soul  itself  which  smiles. 
Under  stress  and  peril  the  French  soul 
smiles.  For  it  is  a  healthy  soul,  which 
shimmers  and  rebounds. 


The  Riders 

(  Concluded  from  page  1 1 ) 


Her  husband,  holding  her  fresh 
mount,  was  trying  hard  to  retain  his 
composure,  but  she  could  see  that  he  was 
greatly  perturbed.  He  did  not  swear  or 
scold  as  she  had  expected.  Instead  she 
heard  him  saying:  “Steady,  Belle;  keep 
your  head.”  In  his  face  was  something 
that  awakened  her.  She  felt  a  new 
strength  from  the  tenderness  of  his 
words  and  she  was  again  in  the  saddle 
riding  in  her  old  form.  She  forgot  pity. 
She  cursed  herself  for  her  weakness. 
Ahead  was  only  a  cloud  of  dust,  and 
she  dug  her  spurs  and  plied  her  lash 
almost  with  frenzy.  She  rode  as  never 
before  had  a  cowgirl  ridden  on  the 
round-up  track.  The  thousands  saw  it 
and  cheered.  The  cheer  became  a 
deafening  roar  as  her  pony  gained  on 
the  other.  Once  more  they  were  even 
and  the  vacillating  applause  swung 
again  to  the  favor  of  Bess  Clifton.  The 
girl  was  straining  every  nerve  and 
fiber  to  win. 

The  third  change  was  made  amid 
a  din  of  shouting  that  was  deafening. 
Belle  Kean  heard  the  judges  saying, 
“Lord  what  a  race!”  and  the  reporters 
in  the  press  box  were  crying,  “Keep  it 
up!  It’s  the  real  stuff!”  The  Indians 
and  the  buckayros  and  the  cowgirls 
were  leaning  far  over  the  corral  fence 
in  tense  suspense. 

Again  they  were  off  neck  and  neck. 
The  audience  arose  to  its  collective  feet 
as  the  swift  little  ponies  shot  past  them. 
The  final  spurt  was  at  hand.  Belle  Kean 
was  whispering  kind  words  into  her 
pony’s  ear  and  stabbing  him  unmerci¬ 
fully  in  the  flank.  Nose  and  nose  they 
came  in.  But  the  bald  face  of  Bess 
Clifton’s  pony  crossed  under  the  wire 
first,  a  flash  of  white.  The  race  was  lost. 

A  curious  emotion  swept  over  Belle 
Kean,  an  emotion  so  strange,  so  potent 
that  it  seemed  to  sap  her  vitality.  She 
had  before  suffered  defeat,  but  now  she 
felt  something  more  startling  than 
mere  defeat.  Last  year  her  name  had 
been  on  every  lip.  Now  it  could  be 
heard  but  occasionally.  The  audience 
was  wildly  greeting  the  winner.  She 
knew  that  the  race  had  been  splendid 
and  she  gloried  because  of  her  part  in 
it.  That  she  had  suffered  defeat  did  not 
gall  so  much  as  did  the  fact  that  she 
had  made  so  apparent  a  blunder,  so 
unforgivable  a  break  for  a  seasoned 
rider.  She  had  even  anticipated  defeat 
and  had  with  difficulty  thrown  off  the 
premonition,  hut  she  had  not  anticipated 
the  breaking  down  of  the  very  bul¬ 
wark  of  the  game,  that  of  keeping  a 
clear  head.  She  was  frightened  at  her 
stupidity.  She  dared  not  turn  her  pony’s 
head  and  return  to  the  judges’  box. 
What  was  her  husband  thinking?  She 
feared  to  face  him,  now  that  she  had 
proved  her  weakening  powers.  His 
words  of  encouragement  had  strength¬ 
ened  her  so  much  in  the  first  crisis  and 
she  had  tried  to  come  back,  but  she  had 
failed  so  miserably.  She  wanted  to  cry, 
but  chided  herself  for  her  weakness. 
She  almost  hated  the  girl  for  her  suc¬ 
cess.  Was  her  husband  joining  in  that 
riot  of  acclaim?  She  almost  wished 
that  he  was. 

BELLE  KEAN  turned  and  with  stoical 
face  started  back  around  the  track. 
Her  husband  swung  into  his  saddle  and 
waited  for  her.  As  she  drew  nearer 


she  saw  that  his  face  was  flushed,  but 
not  with  anger.  He  was  sullen,  but 
not  vexed.  “Oh,  Ed,”  she  cried.  “I’ve 
bungled  things.  I’m  done  for.” 

“Shucks!  Forget  it,  Belle,”  he  said 
kindly.  “You’re  great.  You  rode  mag¬ 
nificent.” 

“I  didn’t.  I  lost  my  head  and  I’ve 
ruined  our  hope  of  a  contract  next 
year.” 

The  crowd  having  spent  itself  in  its 
homage  to  the  winner,  spied  her  op¬ 
ponent  and  straightway  yelled  itself 
hoarse  again.  “You  see,”  said  Kean, 
“you’re  still  strong  with  ’em.” 

“But  I’m  not  strong  with  myself,  or 
with  you,  Ed.  I  know.  I’ve  been  both¬ 
ered  and  weak.  Why,  Ed,  I  even  went 
so  far  as  to  worry  over  her — that  girl 
— and  you.” 

He  studied  her  face  quizzically  for  a 
moment  as  if  mulling  her  words  until 
their  full  meaning  reached  him.  “Say, 
Tinkle,  do  I  look  like  a  yearlin’?”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  almost  angrily.  “Do  you  think 
I’d  fall  in  love  with  a  pair  o’  hair  rib¬ 
bons?  Sure  I  was  watchin’  her  ride. 
She’s  game.  She’s  a  peach  in  the  sad¬ 
dle — but — but — me— and  her — ”  He 
stammered  helplessly  for  want  of  an 
expletive  sufficiently  expressive  of  his 
disgust  at  the  thought. 

THEY  were  at  the  corral  gate  and  rode 
off  the  track  and  into  the  inclosure. 
Then  the  woman  gave  visible  signs  of 
her  emotion.  The,  tears  rolled  down  her 
cheeks  unchecked. 

“But  what’ll  we  do,  Ed,”  she  cried 
bewilderedly.  “It’s  all  my  fault.  I’m 
at  the  quitting  point.  You’re  grand. 
You  can’t  give  it  up.  The  years  haven’t 
got  you  yet,  for  you’ve  done  splend'd 
this  week.  Just  to  think — you  rode 
‘Long  Tom,’  the  worst  outlaw  in  the 
whole  bunch,  and  stuck.  Do  you  re¬ 
alize,  honey,  what  you’ve  done?  It’s 
just  magnificent.  I  was  afraid  you’d 
fail.  Oh,  Ed,  I  was  afraid  yor’d  draw 
‘Long  Tom’  and  the  old  brute  would 
throw  you  and  hurt  you  bad!” 

“Shucks!  that’s  nothing.”  he  said 
carelessly.  “I  ain’t  afraid  of  no  horse.” 

“I  know  you’re  not,  dear.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  you’ll  ever  fail.  I  just  wish  I  had 
your  nerve.” 

Kean  began  to  whistle  nervously.  His 
face  wore  an  expression  that  was  new 
to  his  wife  and  she  wondered  what 
might  trouble  him. 

At  length  he  spoke  again,  a  little 
shamefacedly,  but  without  hesitation. 
“You’re  heapin’  a  lot  of  coals  on  my 
head,  Tinkle.  Listen,  I’m  goin’  to  make 
a  clean  breast  of  it.  I’m  a  four-flusher, 
that’s  what  I  am.  I’m  a  tin  horn.  You 
couldn’t  see  the  buckin’  contests,  could 
you?  That’s  what  I  thought.  I  lied  to 
you.  I  didn’t  ride  ‘Long  Tom.’  ”  He 
paused  to  smile  grimly.  “My  legs  ain’t 
got  the  same  old  bow  in  ’em,  I  guess. 
The  old  son-of-a-gun  throwed  me  the 
very  first  jump.” 

The  woman’s  mouth  opened  in  gen¬ 
uine  surprise  and  alarm.  Then  a  smile 
wreathed  her  face,  a  smile  that  repaid 
Kean  for  his  confession.  “Oh,  Ed,  I’m 
glad,”  she  cried,  joyously.  “Not  be¬ 
cause  you  lost — not  that,  dear — but  now 
can’t  we  go  to  a  sure-enough  home  and 
settle  down  a  bit?” 

“Lead  the  way,  Tinkle,”  he  said  with 
a  laugh.  “Lead  the  way.  I’m  on.” 
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The  Movie  Girl  and  Little  Patterson 

( Concluded  from  page  8) 


fresh,  aren’t  you?”  said  Lucille.  But 
she  never  stirred  a  finger. 

It  was  pitiful  in  a  way  to  see  her 
young  indifference,  her  gallant  uncon¬ 
sciousness  of  self  slipping  away  before 
the  clean,  cool  recklessness  of  little  Pat¬ 
terson’s  eyes.  That  is,  from  one  point 
of  view  it  was  pitiful.  From  another — 
if  you  had  been  little  Patterson’s 
mother,  say — you  might  have  remarked 
a  horrifying  lack  of  modesty  about  the 
minx.  How  can  a  girl  throw  herself  at 
a  man’s  head  so!  It  is  an  eternal  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  mothers  of  men. 

That  afternoon  the  movie  girl  stayed 
in  her  cabin  to  sleep,  and  never  closed 
her  eyes.  That  night  little  Patterson 
sat  on  the  foot  of  her  steamer  chair  till 
twelve,  and  their  talk  was  not  of  poli¬ 
tics.  Also,  beneath  the  Scotch  plaid 
rug,  her  hand  comforted  his  hand  at 
intervals,  after  the  fashion  of  those 
who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.  These 
things  are  mentioned  for  straws  that 
you  may  see  which  way  the  wind  blew. 

The  movie  manager  saw  and  grinned. 

“Lucille’s  going  strong,”  he  told  his 
wife,  “for  the  millionaire  kid  with  the 
limp.” 

“Is  he  a  millionaire?”  asked  the  man¬ 
ager’s  wife  pertinently. 

“Son  of  old  T.  D.  Patterson  of  Los 
Angeles.  Rich  as  Croesus.” 

“Think  she  knows?” 

“To  do  her  justice,  I  don’t,”  said  the 
manager  with  an  appreciative  chuckle. 

“Funny — h’m’m?”  said  the  manager’s 
wife,  and  went  on  packing. 

Lucille  packed  on  the  morning  of  the 
sixth  day— all  her  costumes,  including 
the  pink  chiffon  evening  gown  and  the 
voluptuous  white  aigret.  She  went  up 
on  deck  after  lunch  in  a  white  linen 
skirt  and  a  boyish  white  blouse,  and  lit¬ 
tle  Patterson  met  her  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs  and  helped  her  into  his  mackinaw 
with  an  air  of  friendly  indifference  to 
appearances.  All  that  wind-torn,  sunless 
afternoon,  while  the  wireless  snapped 
overhead  and  the  gray,  cold  seas  went 
hurtling  by,  the  movie  girl  and  little 
Patterson  sat  together  with  a  book  in 
her  lap  for  late  excuse,  a  cigarette  be¬ 
tween  his  fingers  for  whimsical  duenna. 

That  night  after  the  captain’s  dinner, 
when  the  Hawaiian  boys  were  singing 
on  the  boat  deck — it  had  cleared  a  little, 
and  a  few  determined  dancers  were  slid¬ 
ing  about — little  Patterson  waited  by 
the  door  of  the  wireless  office  till  Lu¬ 
cille  came  up  behind  him  with  a  silver 
band  on  her  hair  and  a  flimsy  white  and 
silver  frock  showing  slenderly  beneath 
a  long  black  cape.  Little  Patterson 
thought  of  opals  and  Japanese  prints 
wb^n  he  looked  at  her. 

“Well,”  he  said  with  the  barest  glim¬ 
mer  of  a  smile. 

“Well!”  said  Lucille. 

They  walked  together  down  the  deck 
until  the  sound  of  the  wireless  and  gui¬ 
tars  grew  fainter  and  the  lights  grew 
dimmer  and  farther  apart.  Then  in  a 
shadowy  and  unfrequented  place  they 
leaned  upon  the  rail  and  looked  off 
through  the  dark  in  silence. 

Like  a  small,  dull  knife,  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  that  dragging  foot  beside  her 
gnawed  at  the  girls’  taut  senses. 

She  started  when  little  Patterson 
spoke.  “San  Francisco  to-morrow,”  he 
said  pleasantly.  “I’m  sorry,  aren’t  you?” 

The  movie  girl  did  not  answer.  She 
had  stopped  to  think  and  no  answer 
came.  “Lucille,”  said  little  Patterson 
curiously,  “aren’t  you?” 

She  put  out  her  hand  and  found  his. 

Little  Patterson  held  her  fingers 
tightly  for  a  moment,  then  let  them  go, 
then  caught  them  again,  and  opened  her 
palm  across  his  lips  and  kissed  it. 

“Don’t  do  that,”  said  Lucille.  But 
she  did  not  move. 

Little  Patterson  laid  her  hand  care¬ 
fully  down  upon  the  rail  and  folded  his 
arms,  leaning  back  against  a  convenient 
post.  “All  right,”  he  said  amiably. 
“But  why  not?” 

She  did  not  tell  him. 

After  a  moment  he  leaned  nearer, 
and  she  averted  her  face. 

“You  don’t  like  me  to  touch  you?”  in¬ 
quired  little  Patterson  with  a  sort  of 
detached  speculation.  “My  fascinating 
gait.  I  suppose.  You’ve  been  uncom¬ 
monly  kind,  in  any  case — and  so  per¬ 
fect  physically  yourself,  you  would 
naturally  be  repulsed — ” 

“Hush!”  she  said  in  a  violent  whisper. 

“I  can  quite  see  how  you  would,”  he 
insisted  stubbornly. 

The  movie  girl  turned  in  a  sweep- of 
black  and  white  and  silver,  and  laid  her 
two  hands  on  little  Patterson’s  arms, 
and  left  them  there.  She  lifted  her 


face,  and  little  Patterson  knew  suddenly 
from  her  voice  that  there  were  tears  in 
her  eyes.  “Repulsed !”  she  said.  “Me?” 

It  was  a  splendid  and  scornful 
avowal. 

After  one  breathless  moment  little 
Patterson  did  what  his  personal  code 
decreed.  His  thoughts  in  that  moment 
were  his  own. 

He  put  his  arms  about  the  movie  girl 
and  drew  her  so  close  to  him  that  her 
oddly  yellow  hair  tangled  across  his 
eyes.  He  found  her  mouth  in  the  dark 
and  kissed  it— tenderly  for  itself,  fiercely 
for  fate,  and  desperately  for  all  the 
world  of  women  who  were  not  “keen  on 
cripples,”  and  offered  a  man’s  heart  pity 
for  bread.  “Let  me  go!”  she  begged  him 
presently  with  a  sob  in  her  throat. 

He  went  with  her  as  far  as  the  stairs, 
said  good  night,  and  looked  into  her  eyes 
just  once,  his  own  eyes  more  reckless 
than  ever,  but  for  once  not  quite  so  cool. 

He  could  not  sleep  that  night  for  sev¬ 
eral  reasons — nor  she  for  only  one. 

Next  morning,  while  the  ship  was 
nosing  into  the  bay,  while  the  gulls 
weie  screaming  about  the  funnels  and 
before  the  reporters  came  on  board,  Lu¬ 
cille  went  to  little  Patterson  with  a  yel¬ 
low  slip  of  paper  in  her  hand,  and 
silently  gave  it  to  him  to  read.  She 
was  all  in  black  with  a  crepe  veil  on  her 
small,  close-fitting  hat,  and  widow’s 
bands  of  white  at  throat  and  sleeve. 
Her  face  was  once  more  a  pink  mask 
with  carefully  bowed  red  mouth  and 
eyelids  heavily  blue. 

Little  Patterson  looked  at  her,  and 
the  smile  that  her  voice  had  called  into 
his  eyes  flickered  out.  “Pictures!”  said 
Lucille  in  impatient  explanation.  “We’re 
finishing  the  ‘Widow’  Journey’  this 
morning.  Read  that.” 

Little  Patterson,  still  saying  nothing, 
read  what  was  typed  upon  the  slip  of 
paper  and  gave  it  back  to  her. 

It  was  a  wireless  message  and  it 
offered  Lucille  a  contract  with  one  of 
the  largest  moving-picture  concerns  in 
the  country. 

“It  means  I’ve  made  good!”  said  the 
movie  girl  breathlessly.  Her  eyes  shone 
with  excitement  of  an  exalted  and  inex¬ 
plicable  sort.  “It  means  I’d  be  a  star 
—you  can  see  for  yourself — Pat!” 

Little  Patterson,  who  had  lain  awake 
all  night  between  the  devil  and  the  deep 
blue  sea,  looked  at  her  out  of  an  utterly 
expressionless  face. 

“I  congratulate  you.  And  what  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?”  he  inquired 
in  the  same  tone  of  voice  in  which  you 
ask  the  time  of  day. 

THE  movie  girl  looked  at  him  as  you 
look  at  only  one  man  in  a  world  of 
men,  when  the  guard  of  your  soul  is 
down  and  your  heart  is  bare  to  histhrust. 

“Here,”  she  said  simply.  “Hold  out 
your  hand.”  She  crumpled  the  bit  of 
paper  like  a  rag  and  laid  it  in  little 
Patterson’s  outstretched  fingers. 

“You’d  chuck  this — for  me?”  said  lit¬ 
tle  Patterson  hoarsely.  The  passion 
and  starving  faith  in  his  voice  were 
suddenly  two  things  no  words  could 
touch.  You  cannot  make  mere  syllables 
to  show  a  man  coming  into  his  kingdom. 

Lucille  caught  her  breath  between  a 
laugh  and  a  sob.  It  was  an  exquisite 
sound  and  tightened  little  Patterson’s 
fingers  upon  the  rail  behind  him. 

“I’d  chuck  the  whole  green  world  for 
you,  and  you  know  it,”  she  said  un¬ 
steadily.  “Oh,  Pat,  don’t  make  me  cry 
and  spoil  my  make-up.” 

BECAUSE  it  was  daylight  and  no 
place  for  the  realities  of  life,  little 
Patterson  only  laid  his  hand  upon  her 
arm,  but  the  sweet,  keen  flame  of  his 
eyes  swathed  her  from  head  to  foot  in 
happiness. 

“And  I  learned  about  women  from 
her,”  he  said  between  his  teeth— “I’ll 
make  it  up  to  you — Three  minutes 
later  time  began  again. 

“Go  wash  your  face  like  a  good  girl 
and  get  into  something  that  belongs  to 
you,”  said  little  Patterson  brieflv.  “You 
can’t  be  married  in  a  widow’s  bonnet.” 

“Oh— h!”  said  Lucille  in  a  queer, 
soft  little  voice,  “am  I  going  to  be 
m-married— this  morning?” 

“Look  at  me  straight  in  the  eves,” 
said  little  Patterson  coolly,  “and  tell  me 
you’d  rather  wait.”  She  did  look  at 
him,  and  he  flushed  slowly  but  darkly, 
because  he  was  not  after  all  so  cool  as 
he  sounded — but  she  did  not  say  she 
had  rather  wait. 

That  is  the  end  of  this  story.  It  is 
not  in  the  least  consistent,  but  then 
neither  is  life. 
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'GBr  r  KtllL  Customers 

26  Everbearing  strawberry  plants. Bear  first  season, MViuiig 
July  to  October.  Greatest  strawberry  ever.  Particu-  vVtwR 

lars  free.  EARL  FERRIS  NURSERY  CO., 


Hampton,  Iowa1 


3lo  Bridge  St. 


Prairie  State  Stove  Brooders 

Most  successful  brooder  made.  _  Easy  to  use. 
Controls  temperature  to  fraction  of  degree. 
Solid  cast  iron;  safe,  economical,  efficient.  For 
1000  chicks  or  more.  Price  $30.  Catalog  free. 
Prairie  Slate  Incubator  Co.  127  Main  St.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


Latest  Book 


“Profitable  Poultry,”  finest  pub¬ 
lished;  1-H  pages;  210  beautiful 
pictures ;complete  volume, how  to  succeed  with  Poul¬ 
try;  describes  busy  Poultry  Farm  with  53  varieties  of 
pure-bred  birds.  Gives  lowest  prices  on  fowls,  eggs, 
incubators,  grain  sprouters,  etc.  This  book  6  cents. 

Berry's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  32,  Clarinda.  Iowa 


Old  New  Orleans 

(  Continued  from  page  17) 


Frenchman  greatly  distinguished  him¬ 
self  on  the  plains  of  Chalmette.  Sub¬ 
sequently  he  led  an  unfortunate  ex¬ 
pedition  into  Mexico. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  one  cele¬ 
bs  ated  French  general  should  have 
pointed  out  with  prophetic  vision  the 
line  of  defense  which  another  so  gal¬ 
lantly  maintained. 

General  Victor  Moreau,  hero  of 
Hohenlinden  and  banished  rival  of 
Napoleon,  came  years  before  to  New 
Orleans.  Riding  across  the  fields  south 
of  the  city,  his  keen  military  eye  se¬ 
lected  the  Rodriguez  Canal  as  the  most 
available  point  for  defense  against 
southern  attack.  This  was  remembered. 
On  that  cold  night  of  December  20, 
1814,  when  Old  Hickory  held  anxious 
council  in  the  house  opposite  No.  514 
Chartres,  a  Creole  gentleman  told  him 
the  opinion  of  General  Moreau.  So  at 
the  Rodriguez  Canal  the  Americans 
made  their  successful  fight. 

Brave  Yesterdays 

THE  brothers  Lafitte,  pirates  of  Ba- 
rataria,  carried  on  their  blacksmith 
shop  near  the  corner  of  Chartres  and 
St.  Philip.  Through  the  bayous,  be¬ 
hind  the  city,  they  carried  on  a  contra¬ 
band  but  far  more  profitable  trade. 
Romance,  time,  and  mystery  have  cast 
their  glamour  about  the  name  of  Jean, 
the  younger,  incarnate  prince  of  pol¬ 
ished  buccaneers.  A  proscribed  out¬ 
law,  with  a  price  upon  his  head,  the 
British  held  out  dazzling  inducements 
for  Jean  Lafitte  to  join,  with  ships  and 
pirate  crews,  their  attack  upon  New 
Orleans. 

But  Lafitte  was  an  American.  Com¬ 
ing  on  foot  into  the  city,  he  thrust  a 
pair  of  pistols  into  Governor  Clai¬ 
borne’s  face,  thus  courteously  tendering 
a  loyal  pirate’s  aid.  Under  these  em¬ 
phatic  circumstances  Claiborne  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  on  the  glorious  field  Lafitte 
won  his  pardon  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

In  the  quietest  and  sleepiest  part  of 
Chartres  Street,  at  Ursulines,  we  come 
to  the  old  convent  which  was  begun  in 
1727  for  the  Ursuline  sisterhood  which 
had  undertaken  the  education  of  Co¬ 
lonial  girls  and  the  nursing  of  Colonial 
sick.  Now  it  is  no  longer  a  convent, 
else  two  cautious  eyes  would  peer 
through  that  wicket  before  the  solid 
gate  swung  open.  Across  its  narrow 
lawn  we  enter  those  ancient  portals, 
and  see  within  a  staircase  of  solid 
wood,  hewn  out  by  hand.  The  iron 
stair  rail,  hand-forged,  looks  exactly 
what  is,  an  appropriate  part  of  the 
oldest  house  in  all  the  broad  valley  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  nuns  removed  in 
1824,  and  a  century  after  its  founda¬ 
tion  the  old  house  found  itself  a  meet¬ 
ing  place  for  the  State  Legislature. 
Later  it  has  been  the  archbishop’s  resi¬ 
dence.  Behind  it,  secluded  by  a  high 
wall,  lies  the  garden,  where  sheltered 
nuns  once  muttered  their  pious  prayers. 
Merry  school  children  now  romp  in  its 
swings. 

Glance  above  the  wall,  at  the  rear 
of  those  curiously  shapen  three-cornered 
buildings.  In  olden  time  they  were 
quarters  for  household  slaves. 

Opposite  the  front  of  the  Ursulines 
is  the  quaint  dwelling  said  to  have  been 
occupied  by  General  Beauregard,  idol 
of  the  Creole  population.  He  died  at 
1631  Esplanade. 

Between  Barracks  and  Hospital 
Streets  is  a  reminder  of  Washington’s 
expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne.  The 
French  regiment  being  driven  out, 
floated  down  the  Mississippi,  and  took 
quarters  at  the  barracks  erected  in 
1758.  A  portion  of  one  wing  may  still 
be  seen  at  the  intersection  of  Chartres 
and  Barracks. 

Another  square  northward,  and  we 
reach  the  limits  of  Bienville’s  original 
city.  Here,  at  the  corner  of  Chartres 
and  Esplanade,  was  formerly  a  prin¬ 
cipal  depot  for  the  slave  traffic. 

America’s  Own  France 

THE  Esplanade  is  very  wide,  with  a 
neutral  ground  in  its  center.  New 
Orleans  grew  and  prospered;  this  syc¬ 
amore-shaded  Esplanade  became  the 
aristocratic  residence  street.  These 
mansions  present  a  most  inhospitable 
front,  locked,  shuttered,  and  barred.  In 
later  days,  as  girls  grew  up,  and  social 
customs  became  Americanized,  many 
Creole  dwellings  have  been  abandoned 


for  more  fashionable  neighborhoods 
along  upper  St.  Charles  Avenue. 

In  passing:  Outside  of  lower  Louisi¬ 
ana,  the  word  “Creole”  is  generally  mis¬ 
understood.  It  signifies  a  person  of 
mixed  French  and  Spanish  blood,  born 
in  Louisiana — which  oftentimes  repre¬ 
sented  the  best  blood  of  France,  and 
the  proudest  nobles  of  Andalusia,  Cas¬ 
tile,  or  Leon.  Creoles  have  just  cause 
for  pride  in  their  ancestry. 

Turning  back  from  the  Esplanade, 
we  drift  along  Royal  Street  toward 
Canal  with  an  occasional  expedition  in¬ 
to  Bourbon.  On  Bourbon  at  Toulouse 
is  the  French  Opera  House,  built  in 
1859,  immediately  becoming  a  center 
of  the  city’s  musical  life.  Renowned 
artists  have  sung  across  its  footlights  to 
a  scintillating  horseshoe  of  jeweled 
women.  In  1885  Adelina  Patti  was  the 
leading  member  of  the  company.  Here 
also  many  of  the  gorgeous  carnival 
balls  have  been  regularly  held. 

The  carnival — came  vale,  farewell 
flesh — comes  down  to  us,  garlanded 
with  festal  pageantry  of  pagan  times, 
glorified  by  Imperial  Rome,  made  ar¬ 
tistic  by  Paris,  and  beloved  by  New 
Orleans.  The  “Cowbellions,”  a  secret 
organization  of  Mobile,  in  1831  elabo¬ 
rated  the  idea  of  historical  and  legend¬ 
ary  processions.  New  Orleans  held 
grotesque  street  parades  as  early  as 
1837.  Twenty  years  later  the  Mystic 
Krewe,  now  known  as  “Comus,”  ap¬ 
peared  from  nowhere,  and  disappeared 
again.  The  success  of  Comus  encour¬ 
aged  others,  each  with  its  separate 
parade  and  ball.  Not  until  1872  did  Rex, 
King  of  the  Carnival,  enter  his  royal 
capital  to  honor  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis. 

After  the  street  parade,  the  irides¬ 
cent  cars  go  rumbling  down  Bourbon 
Street  to  the  Opera,  where  a  dancing 
floor  has  been  extended  from  the  stage. 
Maskers  from  the  floats  open  the  ball 
with  their  favored  ladies.  Happy  is 
the  debutante  who  receives  the  mystic 
notification  of  a  “call  out.”  She  sits 
fluttering  in  the  seat  appointed,  until  a 
silent  usher  conducts  her  to  some  en¬ 
chanted  King  from  Merry  Isles.  Si¬ 
lently  her  partner  unclasps  the  talis- 
manic  bracelet  from  his  arm,  or  dec¬ 
orates  her  with  a  jeweled  pendant  of 
the  Order  of  Mirth.  Of  course,  she’s 
not  supposed  to  recognize  him ;  but 
soft  eyes  guess,  and  hearts  beat  quicker 
for  the  guessing. 

Should  you  be  in  New  Orleans,  you 
must  go  to  the  Opera  when  the  Society 
of  the  Fourteenth  of  July  celebrates 
the  fall  of  the  Bastille.  This  function 
is  held  in  the  winter,  so  that  world- 
famous  artists  may  join  in  the  tri¬ 
umphal  songs.  It’s  worth  a  journey  from 
the  antipodes  to  hear  their  Marsellaise. 

Ah  !  Things  to  Eat 

FIRST  of  all  the  stuccoed  medleys  in 
the  quarter  comes  the  Absinthe  House, 
at  Bourbon  and  Bienville.  Needless  to 
speak  of  it  as  “old”;  it  speaks,  nay,  it 
clamors  for  itself.  The  date,  1799,  seems 
far  too  juvenile.  Solid  doors  of  a  di¬ 
luted  salmon  color  are  thrown  back, 
exposing  the  bizarre  glasswork  of  its 
inner  doors.  Above  are  fanlike  jalou¬ 
sies,  and  higher  still  the  balcony  with 
iron  rail.  Through  a  low  door  that 
pierces  the  Bourbon  Street  wall,  you 
may  see  the  massive  arches  supported 
by  a  squatty  column,  and  the  winding 
stair  of  stone. 

Let  us  turn  back.  We  have  passed 
Antoine’s  —  which  is  a  gastronomic 
crime,  for  Antoine’s  bisque  of  ecre- 
visse  will  linger  as  a  thing  of  blessed 
memory.  It  is  not  of  America,  this 
Antoine’s,  with  its  tall,  old-fashioned 
mirrors,  its  sanded  floor  and  hospitable 
tables.  By  order,  I  suppose,  of  a 
vandal  Board  of  Health,  white  tiles 
have  replaced  the  sand.  Helplessly  I 
resent  it.  Tiles  make  a  modern  clatter, 
and  I  love  to  hear  the  noiseless  waiters 
move  like  velvet-footed  camels  crunch¬ 
ing  across  a  desert.  There  have  been 
other  changes,  even  to  that  glaring 
electric  sign  which  hangs  in  front.  But, 
praise  all  the  festal  gods,  Antoine  s 
bisque  is  just  the  same;  and  reddish, 
greenish,  bluish  flames  yet  arise,  and 
the  self-same  sniffy  odors  steal  from 
that  mystic  bowl,  where  spirits  are  be¬ 
ing  burned  and  marvelous  spices  min¬ 
gled  with  our  coffee. 

Perhaps  you  try  a  court  bouillon, 
or  do  you  prefer  a  gumbo?  Wait.  We 
shall  go  to  the  Louisiane  on  Iberville 
Street.  When  Thackeray  sampled  the 
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CALOX 


The  OXYGEN  Tooth  Powder 
'  Prevents  Decay 

Dentists  advise  its  use. 

All  Druggists,  25  Cents. 


k  A  Trial  Size  Can  and  Booklet  sent  on 

"  ■— jgyj  receipt  of  Five  Cents. 

McKesson  &  Robbins,  91-97  Fulton St, New York. 


eberry  White  E>| 

Whitest  White  Stays  K\ 


room 


il\  the  nursery 

any  room  throughouttfiehouse, 
Luxeherry  White  Enamel  adds  a 
touch  o £  brightness  and  beauty. 

Finger  marks  and  spots  never 
penetrate  its  snow  white,  durable 
washable  surface. 

And  for  floors  use  Liquid  Gran¬ 
ite,  the  durable  lustrous  varnish, 
never  harmed  by  water  or  the 
hardest  sort  of  wear. 

You  can  secure  further  finish¬ 
ing  facts  at  any  time  from  the 
nearest  Berry  Brothers  dealer  or 
from  our  factory  direct,  as  you 
prefer. 


■  (INCOR.POR.ATCD*  * 

-world’s  LargestVarnish  Makers  * 

Established  1858 

Factories:  Detroit, Mich., Walkerviile,Ont. 
.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Branches  in  principal  cities 


of  the  world 


RMgPE* 


In  Next  Week’s  Collier’s 
Will  Appear 

SALERATUS  SMITH 


cuisines  of  New  Orleans  and  Boudro 
catered  to  him,  he  never  tasted  Mme. 
Bezaudin’s  Creole  gumbo.  Of  this 
posterity  may  rest  assured,  else  Thack¬ 
eray  would  have  wasted  no  jingles  on  his 
“Ballad  of  the  Bouille-a-baisse,”  but 
would  have  preached  instead  the 
“Gospel  of  the  Gumbo.”  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  specify  its  occult  ingredients. 
There’s  always  a  surprise,  always  the 
unexpected.  Seining  the  gumbo,  is  like 
exploring  a  grab  bag,  and  guessing  at 
wrapped-up  packages.  In  most  of  these 
alleged  soups  the  component  parts 
thereof  seem  warring  with  each  other. 
Hammer  and  tongs,  the  dissentient  and 
insurgent  factions  lock  horns  in  civil 
strife.  But  the  Creole  gumbo — ah,  that 
gumbo!  with  what  pacifying  and  satis¬ 
fying  tact  it  mobilizes  every  hostile 
element  into  the  amalgamated  apothe¬ 
osis  of  teamwork!  Chickens  seem 
hatched  with  no  other  ambition  than 
to  melt  languidly  in 
file.  (Call  it  feel  ay.) 

Shrimp  and  oysters, 
crabs,  and  preda¬ 
tory  fish  forego 
hereditary  enmities 
fraternizing  in  a 
mouthsome  mellow 
harmony.  Don’t  try 
to  construct  it  your¬ 
self.  This  is  no 
recipe,  merely  a  rev¬ 
erential  tribute. 

Gloating  over  our 
gumbo,  we  neglect 
the  old  Hotel  St. 

Louis,  first  known  as 
the  City  Exchange, 
and  more  latterly 
called  the  Hotel 
Royal.  Its  deserted 
facade,  with  dilapi¬ 
dated  cornices  and 
broken  railings, 
stares  gloomily  at  a 
parvenu  of  white 
m  a  1  b  1  e  across  St. 

Louis  Street.  N  o 
brilliantly  gowned 
wornen  look  out  from 
its  windows  of  shat¬ 
tered  panes.  Instead, 
the  ferns  grow  lux¬ 
uriously  along  its 
molderingcasements. 

No  music  uprises 
from  within ;  even 
the  scurrying  of  a 
rat  would  break 
the  silence  of  those 
vast  and  vacant 
halls.  In  the  first 

third  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
Creoles  saw  the  drift  toward  that  alien 
region  which  lay  above  Canal  Street. 
Progressive  and  unsentimental  Ameri¬ 
cans  had  erected  the  Exchange  Hotel, 
where  the  St.Charles  now  stands.  It  be¬ 
came  dangerously  popular,  and  threat¬ 
ened  the  traditional  supremacy  below 
Canal.  So  the  Creoles  built  this  splendid 
hotel  of  their  own,  making  it  the  pivotal 
point  of  social  and  political  life.  Like 
a  hitching  post,  for  generations  it 
checked  that  modern  trend. 

The  Haunted  House 

THE  life  blood  of  New  Orleans  flowed 
through  its  wide-open  portals.  All  that 
was  brave  and  gay  and  fair  thronged 
up  its  spiral  staircase.  Its  ballroom, 
celebrated  throughout  the  world,  wit¬ 
nessed  many  a  brilliant  function.  Leg¬ 
ends  of  bright  eyes  and  brighter 
blades  hallow  its  empty  spaces,  and  fic¬ 
tion  weaves  its  fancies.  A  slave  block 
and  slave  prison  are  pointed  out.  But 
the  block  was  not  for  slaves,  and  the 
prison  nothing  more  grewsome  than 
sleeping  apartments  for  the  servants. 
It  has  been  successively  the  capitol 
of  the  State,  a  citadel  under  siege,  and 
the  death  room  of  carpetbag  rule  in 
Louisiana. 

Now  closed  for  twenty  years,  the 
caretaker  patters  the  story  of  an  out¬ 
worn  shell  which,  death-doomed  and 
deserted,  stoically  awaits  the  end. 

No  dog  is  at  the  threshold,  great  or 
small; 

No  'pigeon  on  the  roof,  no  household 
creature; 

No  cat  demurely  dozing  on  the  wall; 
Not  one  domestic  feature. 

Hood’s  “Haunted  House”  recalls  an¬ 
other,  equally  imaginary,  at  the  up¬ 
town  river  corner  of  Royal  and  Hos¬ 
pital.  The  tale  is  too  long  and  hair 
raising.  Besides,  this  is  not  the  house 
at  all.  The  genuine  simon-pure,  un¬ 
adulterated  “Haunted  House”  which 
formerly  occupied  this  spot  was  burned 


down  in  1834.  Between  Royal  and 
Chartres  Streets  that  squatty  building, 
whose  blind-eyed  dormers  overlook 
Dumaine,  is  “Mme.  John’s  Legacy,” 
the  house  of  “Tite  Poulette.”  Which 
nickname  suggests  that  “Little  Chicken” 
is  not  a  recent  Broadway  euphemism. 
On  the  upper  side  of  St.  Peter  and 
Royal  is  “Sieur  George  House,”  both 
so  charmingly  described  by  George  W. 
Cable. 

Who  can  forget  that  exquisite  story 
of  “Pere  Antoine’s  Date  Palm,”  as  told 
by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich?  Legend 
records  the  palm,  and  the  good  priest 
himself  loomed  large  in  the  early 

Colonial  struggles  between  Jesuit  and 

Capuchin.  Another  palm,  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  Louisiana,  grew  at  the 
cornel*  of  Orleans  and  Dauphine 

Streets.  This  tree,  and  this  tree  alone, 

knows  the  tragedy  of  that  royal  Turk¬ 
ish  refugee  who  came  and  disappeared, 
leaving  behind 
naught  but  the  tablet 
of  his  death. 

There’s  the  “Na¬ 
poleon  House,”  with 
its  belvedere,  two 
dormer  windows, 
and  this  story:  The 
Empire  had  fallen 
at  Waterloo.  The 
Corsican  Eagle 
fretted  in  captivity 
on  rockbound  St. 
Helena.  Every  Cre¬ 
ole  heart  throbbed 
with  indignant  sym¬ 
pathy.  N icholas 
rich  mer- 
planned  a 
He  fitted 
swift  yacht, 
b  v  fiery 
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CEYLON  HOLLINGSWORTH 

Second  prize  story  in  Col¬ 
lier’s  $9,500  short-story 
contest.  This  being  a  great 
“ conversion” story,  we  sent 
the  proofs  to  Billy  Sunday. 
Here  is  his  comment: 

I  came  home  last  night  from  the 
Tabernacle  dripping  wet  from 
perspiration,  plunged  into  a 
bath,  took  a  rub  down-then 
read  the  proof  sheets  of  that 
intensely  interesting  story  of 
‘ *  Saleratus  Smith,”  the  bad 
nigger  who  got  religion. 

The  story  is  full  of  human  in¬ 
terest,  not  overdrawn;  for  X 
have  known  of  many  incidents 
similar  to  “Saleratus  Smith's” 
experience.  It  surely  has  the 
punch. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  it 
brought  home  the  bacon  of 
$1,000  to  the  author. 

Yours  truly, 

( Signed )  W illiam  A.  Sunday. 

Do  not  miss  this  fine  Ameri¬ 
can  story  in  Collier’s  for 

February  20,  1915 


Girod, 
chant, 
rescue, 
out  a 
manned 

young  Creoles,  and 
commanded  by 
Dominique  You,  ex¬ 
pirate  of  San  Do¬ 
mingo,  ex  -  partner 
of  the  Lafittes,  ex¬ 
gunner  a  t  Chal- 
mette.  He  it  w  a  s 
under  whom  Andrew 
Jackson  expressed 
his  willingness  to 
“storm  the  gates  of 
hell.”  Their  plan 
was  simple.  The  re¬ 
doubtable  You  was 
to  land  at  St.  Helena, 
liberate  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  the  speedy 
yacht  would  bring  to 
his  loyal  Creoles 
their  “Uncrowned  King  of  Louisiana.” 
This  house,  magnificently  furnished, 
waited  to  receive  him.  The  Emperor 
died.  The  house  waits.  No.  514  Chartres. 

A  monument  to  Dominique  You — in¬ 
trepid  corsair,  whose  virtues  were  linked 
with  a  thousand  crimes— is  in  the  old 
cemetery  on  Claiborne  Avenue,  between 
Iberville  and  St.  Louis.  Neglected,  he 
perished  in  abject  poverty.  Helpful 
friends  came  not  to  stand  beside  his 
dying  bed.  But  the  city  ordained  a 
triumphal  burial,  the  outpouring  of  en¬ 
thusiastic  thousands  with  flowers  and 
banners  and  martial  music — and  for  his 
epitaph  a  grandiloquent  stanza  from 
Voltaire. 

Near  Canal,  at  what  is  now  the 
Royal  Street  entrance  to  the  Cosmo¬ 
politan  Hotel,  a  certain  Dr.  Antom- 
marchi  once  had  an  office.  Himself  a 
Corsican,  he  followed  his  exiled  Em¬ 
peror  to  St.  Helena,  and  closed  those 
marvelous  eyes  which  had  flashed 
across  embattled  Europe.  Antom- 
marchi  made  the  celebrated  death  mask 
of  Napoleon,  which  years  afterward  he 
vainly  offered  to  King  Louis  Philippe. 
Marshals  Clausel,  Bertrand,  and  other 
distinguished  imperialists,  formed  a 
stock  company  to  reproduce  this  mask 
by  the  thousands  and  purchase  the 
original  for  the  Hotel  des  Invalides. 
For  some  reason  their  project  failed. 
Napoleon  had  generously  provided  for 
Dr.  Antommarchi  in  his  will,  but  the 
bequests  were  denied.  So  he  came  to 
New  Orleans,  was  received  with  glow¬ 
ing  hospitality,  and  lodged  in  the  Hotel 
des  Etrangers — Chartres  Street,  below 
St.  Louis.  This  recognition  gratified 
the  old  man.  He  presented  his  pre¬ 
cious  death  mask  to  Mayor  Prieur  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  city.  ,For  years  it  rested  in 
their  Council  Chamber.  During  the 
Reconstruction  period  this  priceless 
relic  disappeared,  and  frantic  searches 
failed  to  reveal  it.  How  it  was  recov¬ 
ered,  and  from  whom,  I  do  not  know. 
But  there  it  is  to-day  in  the  Cabildo 
Museum. 

The  French  market  of  a  Sunday 
morning,  its  fragrant  coffee  from  the 
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FARWELL  &  RHINES,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Famous 
Acousticon 


You  must  not  confuse  the  Acousticon  with 
any  other  instrument  The  Acousticon  is  the 
instrument  you  regulate  instantly  to  clearly 

Hear  Every  Sound 

near  or  distant— loud  or  low,  indoors  or  out¬ 
doors,  under  every  conceivable  condition.  The 
Acousticon  receives  the  sound  by  our  exclu¬ 
sive  indirect  principle,  and  transmits  it  to 
your  hearing  in  its  original  tone.  Not 
blurred— not  a  single  sound  is  harsh. 

The  Acousticon  covers 

48  Degrees  of  Deafness 

Unless  “stone  deaf’*  the  Acousticon 
enables  you  to  hear  every  sound — 
perfectly.  Not  a  theory— not  new 
or  untried— but  a  world-known  suc¬ 
cess  for  many  years. 

NO  DEPOSIT 

TEN  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Write  for  Special  Limited  Offer—  no  money  ■ 

— not  even  a  promise  to  buy.  Let  us  prove 
Acousticon  is  the  instrument  you  must  use. 

»  qv  TrPMQ  Learn  how  to  secure  an 
LiiO  I  ILlvmO  Acousticon  on  easy  month¬ 
ly  payments  before  special  offer  expires. 
v»Tf3T»|'T7  now  for  (greatest  free  book  oi  tacts  tor 
W  A1 1  L  the  deaf— testimonials  from  ministers, 
judges  and  hundreds  of  others  everywhere. 

General  Acoustic  Co., 

1330  Candler  Bldg.,  220  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 
468  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 

DEAF 

Now  Direct  By  Mail 


Composition  Flooring 

Round  Corned  to  Lay,  -  There  to  Stay”  - 

Santilite  Composition  Flooring  is  inexpensive,  durable,  almost  noiseless. 
Easy  to  walk  or  stand  upon,  non-slippery,  easily  cleaned  and  because  of  1  ts 
resiliency  it  will  not  crack  under  ordinary  structural  strains.  Santilite 
is  easily  laid  over  any  old  or  new  floor.  It  is  fire,  water  and  germ  proof, 
and  absolutely  sanitary.  .  _  -  ,  n  . 

Send  us  the  size  of  the  rooms  that  need  new  floors  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  quote  you  and  send  samples  and  descriptive  literature. 
State  color  preferred.  Red,  Light  Gray,  Buff  or  Green. 

For  Home,  Office,  Factory,  Hospital,  Public  Build¬ 
ings,  or  any  place  that  a  floor  is  necessary. 

SANITARY  COMPOSITION  FLOOR  CO.,  332  W.  Fayette  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y- 


One  umtmucrus  Piece 
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Won’t  the  brute  let  you  vote? 
Make  him  read  the 

Woman  Suffrage  Number 


OF 


Issued  under  the  editorial  direction 
of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party  and 
containing  contributions  from  the 
greatest  galaxy  of  literary  and 
artistic  “stars”  ever  represented 
in  a  single  issue  of  an  American 
periodical.  Order  your  copy  to-day. 

All  News-stands  February  15 
10  Cents 
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1,000,000  Ambitious 
Young  Americans 

are  asking  themselves, 

“Is  it  possible  for  me  to  suc¬ 
ceed  and  at  the  same  time 
remain  a  practical  idealist?” 

This  burning  question  is  answered,  in  the 
experiences  of  the  hero  of  that  great  novel, 

The  Captain  of 
His  Soul 


By  HENRY  JAMES  FORMAN 


GERTRUDE  ATHERTON  Says 

“As  the  unfolding  and  development  of  a 
young  man’s  spiritual  nature  it  is  a  triumph.” 

“Here  indeed  is  the  true  creative  faculty.” — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

9 

“A  live  and  vibrant  human  drama  that  keeps 
the  interest  from  cover  to  cover.” — Book¬ 
seller,  Newsdealer  and  Stationer. 

“An  excellent  performance  both  in  content 
and  workmanship.” — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

“A  great  novel.  The  inevitableness  of  life 
is  written  into  ‘The  Captain  of  His  Soul.’” — 

- — Springfield  Union. 

At  all  bookshops  or  by  mail 

Order  to-day .  $1 .35  net.  Postage  12  cents 

McBRIDE,  NAST  &  CO. 

31  Union  Sq.  North  NEW  YORK 

Every  Married  Couple 

and  all  who  contemplate  marriage 

Should  Own 

this  complete  informative  book 

“The  Science  of  a 
New  Life” 

By  JOHN  COWAN,  M.D. 

Endorsed  and  recommended  by  fore¬ 
most  medical  and  religious  critics 
throughout  the  U.  S.  Unfolds  the 
secrets  of  married  happiness, so  often 
revealed  too  late  !  No  book  like  it 
to  be  had  at  the  price.  We  can 
only  give  a  few  of  the  chapter  sub¬ 
jects  here  as  this  book  is  not  meant 
for  children.  (Agents  wanted): 

Marriage  and  Its  Advantages.  Age  at  Which 
to  Marry.  Ijiw  of  Choice.  J-ove  Analysed. 
Qualities  One  Should  Avoid  In  Choosing.  An¬ 
atomy  of  Reproduction.  Ainativenese  :  Con¬ 
tinence.  Children.  Genius. 

Conception.  Pregnancy.  Confinement. 
TWILIGHT  SLEEP.  Nursing.  How  a  Happy 
Married  Life  is  Secured. 

Descriptive  circular  giving  full 
and  complete  table  of  contents 
mailed  FREE. 

ublishing  Co.,  K*?! « 


broken  pot;  its  duenna-guarded  girls  ! 
who  grasp  the  furtive  note  discreetly 
slipped  in  passing;  children  clamor  for 
lagniuppe  with  every  picayune’s  pur¬ 
chase;  Indian  squaws  crouch  on  the 
stones  beside  their  bags  of  gumbo  file — 
all  this  must  be  dismissed  with  a  para¬ 
graph,  yet  you  may  spend  here  the  most 
delightful  morning. 

Step  into  an  antique  store — a  charm¬ 
ingly  musty  antique  shop.  Perhaps  the 
quaint  old  man,  in  frilled  shirt  and  bat¬ 
tered  silk  hat,  may  show  you  a  pen,  an 
inkstand,  and  a  letter.  What  of  it? 
There  are  many  such.  But  this  letter 
is  written  by  the  hand  of  Josephine  to 
a  cousin  in  Martinique,  commending  her 
young  kinsman  for  preferment.  Pen 
and  inkstand  went  with  the  letter,  which 
was  dated  the  day  before  Napoleon  told 
Josephine  that  he  meant  to  divorce  her. 

We  regretfully  leave  the  French  quar¬ 
ter  and  cross  Canal  Street.  The  world 
changes — language,  faces,  names  of 
streets. 

Chartres  has  become  Camp,  Bourbon 
becomes  Carondelet,  and  Royal  is  now 
called  St.  Charles.  Take  the  street  cars 
or  an  auto.  We  are  going  through  a 
new  city  where  speed  laws  are  more 
liberal.  In  the  early  nineteenth  century 
this  was  called  the  Fauborg  St.  Marie 
—  an  uninhabited  morass.  Plucky 
Americans  filled  and  drained  and  built 
the  modern  city,  New  Orleans  as  it  is. 
We  go  whirling  up  the  most  beautiful 
of  boulevards  with  avenues  of  crested 
palms,  broad-leaved  bananas,  Spanish 
daggers,  vines,  and  palmettos  in  trop¬ 
ical  luxuriance.  There  are  the  moss- 
draped  trees  of  Audubon,  those  even 
more  wonderful  oaks  at  the  City  Park 
where  as  many  as  ten  duels  have  been 
fought  upon  a  placid  Sunday  morning. 

Her  Infinite  Romance 

HERE  and  there  we  go  to  the  Congo 
Plains — now  Beauregard  Square — - 
where  African  slaves  used  to  dance 
“bamboula”  and  “calinda,”  shivering  at 
the  sinister  power  of  Marie  Le  Veau,  the 
Voodoo  Queen,  Keeper  of  the  Grand 
Zombi,  or  Sacred  Serpent — Marie  Le 
Veau,  who  lived  in  barbarous  mysticism, 
yet  died  in  the  sanctity  of  religion. 

We  should  like  to  hear  more  of  this 
woman,  and  somewhat  of  that  other 
woman,  gorgeously  attired,  who,  out  of 
a  blinding  storm,  sought  refuge  at  the 
Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  a  re¬ 
formatory  for  the  fallen — the  woman 
who  sold  her  jewels  and  erected  its  altar 
to  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God.  But  we 
cannot  stop  to  listen,  the  auto  is  rush¬ 
ing  on. 

There’s  quaint  little  St.  Roch’s  Chapel 
and  the  Holy  Field;  the  stuccoed  tombs 
in  old  St.  Louis  Cemetery — only  the  He¬ 
brews  adhere  to  their  racial  custom  of 
burying  under  ground.  In  the  Jesuit 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
there’s  the  marble  Virgin  ordered  by 
Queen  Marie  Emilie  for  her  chapel  at 
the  Tuileries.  Revolution  drove  out  the 
Queen,  and  her  royal  beneficence  found 
its  way  across  the  seas. 

There  are  the  levees,  great  dikes  of 
dirt,  which  hold  off  the  mightiest  river 
of  the  world;  powerful  cotton  com¬ 
pressors,  modern  sugar  refineries  — 
even  a  catalogue  is  vain. 

Things  happened  in  the  hot  youth  of 
Louisiana  to  satined  and  sworded  and 
scented  cavaliers,  with  long  coats  and 
boots  of  Spanish  leather.  It  was  hap¬ 
pen  or  bust,  when  such  restless  spirits 
mingled  with  skin-clad  adventurers, 
naked  Indians,  correction  girls  by  the 
shipload,  and  casket  girls  under  jealous 
guardianship.  There  were  wonderful 
stories  which  the  garrulous  raconteur 
would  delight  in  telling — the  love  affairs 
of  De  Richebourg;  Crozat,  the  merchant 
who  purchased  an  empire  to  make  of  his 
daughter  a  princess;  the  romance  of 
Chevalier  St.  Denis;  the  Bearded  Chief 
of  the  Natchez;  Charlotte,  the  mother 
of  a  Czar,  who  followed  her  lover  to  the 
Bayou  St.  John;  the  Petticoat  Insur¬ 
rection  ;  the  queer  Cadillac  and  the  Vice¬ 
regal  Vaudreuil.  Many  graceful  pens 
have  preserved  the  traditions  of  their 
city — Charles  Gayarre,  Mollie  E.  Moore 
Davis,  Castellanos,  Grace  King,  Kath¬ 
erine  Cole,  Norman  Walker,  Helen  Pit¬ 
kin,  Flo  Field,  Dimitry — a  host.  The 
legendary  atmosphere  fires  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  every  writer,  lashing  him  into 
some  memorial. 

The  lover  of  old  New  Orleans  and  her 
glamorous  associations  could  ride  on 
and  write  on  indefinitely.  By  these  dis¬ 
jointed  reminiscences  I  merely  mean  to 
suggest  a  thousand  others,  delicious  bits 
of  gossip  and  fragments  of  romance 
which 

“No  Skald  in  song  has  told, 

No  Saga  taught  thee  .  .  .” 


Special  30-day  Sale  is 
the  time  to  buy  this  elegant  17-Jewel  Elgin.  Factory 
tested  and  fitted  in  a  25-Year  Gold-Filled  Case. 

No  Money  Down — $2.00  a  Month 


Because  we  want  to  prove  to  you 
that  the  great  volume  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  enables  us  to  save  you  nearly 
half  on  this  $20.00  Elgin.  Specls 
3  Fine  pD|7|7|  MR.  HARRIS  wants  to  send 
Books  *  •  you  his  three  latest  books  free 

— one  the  story  of  “The  Diamond,'*  its  discovery, 
where  and  how  mined,  cut  and  marketed:  the  other, 
“Facts  vs  Bunc,”  or  all  about  the  Watch  Business, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  also  our  Big  Free  Watch 
and  Diamond  Book. 


You  do  not  pay  a  cent  until  we  have  placed  the  Watch 
or  Diamond  in  your  own  hands  for  approva!--no  secur¬ 
ity— no  interest— no  red  tape.  BIG  CATALOG  FREE. 

H  ARRIS-GO  AR  €0.,  Dept.  1511,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


For  over  three  years  European  motor¬ 
ists  have  been  getting  from  10,001)  to 
15,000  miles  out  of  their  tires  by  “half- 
soling”  them  with  Steel  Studded  Treads. 

In  eight  months  over  20,000  American  mo¬ 
torists  have  followed  their  example  and  are 
saving  $60  to  $200  a  year  in  tire  expense. 

WE  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL  J.p«u!  prepay1 

express  sod  let  you  be  the  judge.  DurableTreads 
double  the  life  of  your  tires  ami  are  sold  under  a 

signed  guarantee  for  6,000  miles  without 

puncture.  Applied  in  your  own  garage  in  30 minutes. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT 

first  shipment  direct  from  factory.  A  postal  will 
get  full  information  and  sample  within  a  week. 

State  size  of  tires.  Don’t  wait — write  today. 

THE  COLORADO  TIRK  &  LEATHER  CO. 
142A  Goetz  Bldg.,  W.  Austin  Ave., Chicago,  111. 
14*2A  Tread  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 


Price  Reduced;  I 

'PfEeir  Solid  Oak  Letter  File  ' 


The  " Old  Reliable”  by 
Which  filing  cabinet  values 
are  judged.  A  staunch, 
sturdy  cabinet  of  known 
merit.  Not  changed  or 
cheapened  in  any  way. 

Improved  facilities,  in¬ 
creased  production,  etc„ 
enable  us  to  reduce  the 
price  from  $13.25  to 


Freight  Paid  in  Eastern 
and  Central  States. 
Holds  20,000  letter  size 
papers  or  equivalent  of 
orders,  catalogs,  tariffs, 
etc.,  on  edge,  for  quickest 
reference.  Its  30  frame 
joints  are  interlocked, 
glued  and  held  by  60 
screws.  Almost  wearproof 
and  dustproof.  Roller 
Bearings  and  Self-locking 
follow  blocks.  Golden, 
Weathered  or  Natural 
finish.  2and3drawersizes 
proportional.  Free— "Fil- 
ingSuggestions,”ourhelp- 
ful  booklet  on  filing  and 
indexing,  sent  with  Cata¬ 
log  “F”  —  96  pages  of- 
ficeequipment.  Seeyourde; 


The  Manufacturing  Co. 

54  Union  Street,  Monroe,  Mich. 

New  York  Office,  76  John  St. 

The  Knechtel  Furn.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hanover,  Ont.,  Canadian  Makers 


I  A  W  STUDY  AT  HOME 
LAW  BECOME  AN  LL.B. 

Only  recognized  resident  law  school  in  U.  S..  <  onferring  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  — LL.B  — by  correspondence.  Only  law  school  in 
U.  S.  conducting  standard  resident  school  ami  giving  same  instruc¬ 
tion,  by  mall.  Over  450  class-room  lectures.  Faculty  of  over  30 
prominent  lawyers.  Guarantee  to  prepare  graduates  to  pass  bar  ex¬ 
amination.  Only  law  school  giving  Complete  Course  in  Oratory  and 
I'ublie  Speaking.  School  highly  endorsed  ami  recommended  by  Gov. 
OfHcinU,  Business  Bleu,  Noted  Lawyers  and  Students.  Only  institu¬ 
tion  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Send  today  for  Large  Handsomely 
Illustrated  Prospectus.  Special  courses  for  Business  Men  and  Bankers. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE  OF  LAW.  454  Advertising  Bldg..  Chicago.  III. 


BARODA  DIAMONDS 

Flash  Like  the  Genuine— at  1-50  the  cost 

SOLID  GOLD  MOUNTINGS 

Stand  acid  test  and  expert  examination.  See 
them  first,  then  pay.  Catalog  FREW.  Patent 
Ring  Gauge  included  for  6  two-cent  stamps. 
The Baroda  Co.,  Dept.RJj.  1 460 Leland  Ave. ,  Chicago 
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Sturdy  Quality 


ThefineEnglish  cruciblesteel 
blades  in  Keen  Kutter  pocket 
knives  never  fail  to  hold  a 
paper-cutting  edge.  Any 
knife  bearing  the 

KHH 

mm 

trade  mark  is  chock-full  of 
sturdy  quality.  Along  with 
this  quality  goes  a  guarantee 
of  perfect  service.  Keen  Kut¬ 
ter  knives  and  tools  have 
given  satisfaction  for  more 
than  45  years,  and  if  one  fails, 
the  dealer  is  authorized  to 
give  you  back  your  money. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

Simmons  Hardware  Co.  ^o^KS^ni 
St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A.  Price *$1^5 


FLORIDA 


To  the  young  we  say, 
“Preserve  your  youth ;  to  the 
old  we  say,  “Renew  it;  for 
here  in  this  favorite  spot  the  wor¬ 
ries  of  the  one  and  the  sorrows 
the  other  are  alike  forgotten 
the  ever  changing  stream  of 
health-giving  pleasures  and  out- 
o’door  sports.  r 

TENNIS,  GOLF 
SURF-BATHING,  ETC. 

Where  To  Stay: 

ST.  AUGUSTINE . Ponce  de  Leon  and  Alcazar 

ORMOND-ON-THE-HAUFAX . Hotel  Ormond 

PALM  BEACH . Breakers  and  Royal  Poinciana 

MIAMI . Royal  Palm 

NASSAU.  Bahamas . The  Colonial 

LONG  KEY . An  ideal  fishing  camp 

HAVANA,  Cuba . Via  Key  West  and  P.  &  0.  S.  S.  Co. 

The  Oversea  Railroad,  Pullman  Service 
allows  stop-off  privileges  at  principal  places. 

FLORIDA  EAST  COAST 

FLAGLER  SYSTEM 
243  Fifth  Ave.  St.  Augustine  109  W.  Adams  St. 


NEW  YORK 


*1  DOWN 

FREE  TRIAL. 

j  A  Burrowes  Table  costs  little — $1  or  more 
down,  according  to  size  and  style.  Small  amount 
—r  each  month.  Prices  from  $15  up.  Full  equip¬ 
ment  of  Balls,  Cues,  etc.,  free.  — j 

Sizes  range  up  to  4 '2x9 ^ 

feet  (standard  .  ^ 
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Home  Billiard  Table 

Adapted  for  expert  play  and  home  practice.  Portable 
—  used  in  any  room  —  on  any  house  table  or  on  its 
own  legs  or  folding  stand.  Quickly  set  aside— requires 
almost  no  room  when  not  in  use.  Send  for  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  explaining  free  trial  offer  with  prices,  terms 
of  payment  and  testimonials  from  thousands  of  owners. 
THE  E.  T.  BURROWES  CO.,  417  Center  St.,  Portland.  Me. 

Mfrs.  Burrowes  Rustless  Insect  Screens  and  Folding  Card  Tables. 
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Stillwell-California-Homes 


TYPEWKlTEItSi 


Patent  What  You  Invent. 


Great  Trial  Offer! 

Your  Chance  to  Learn 
About  California,  its 

Great  Fairs,  its  Business, 
Housekeeping,  Sports,  etc. 
Send 

25c  Stamps  3  Mos. 

Regular  Rate  $1.50  a  Year 

Send  it  Now  to 

The  Out  West  Magazine 

Los  Angeles,  California 


For  the  Defense 

(  Concluded  from  page  12  ) 

Then  Shi  Hsiang,  my  own  brother, 
had  forced  my  wife  to  marry  this  man, 
a  newcomer  and  a  stranger  to  me.  She 
had  gone  weeping  to  him,  not  in  bridal 
robes,  but  in  white  sacking,  as  a  widow 
goes  to  the  funeral  of  her  man.  Ever 
after  she  had  dressed  as  a  mourning 
widow,  making  her  husband  a  laughing 
stock  in  the  District. 

THEN  I  looked;  her  shoes  and  her 
garters  were  white,  and  I  saw  my 
friend  said  the  truth.  All  turned  to 
bitterness  within  me. 

I  had  no  words.  I  picked  up  the  two 
heads,  wrapped  them  in  a  cloth,  and 
came  away.  None  followed;  they  be¬ 
lieved  I  sought  the  Hsien  Kuan,  to 
make  the  killing  known  and  claim  the 
reward  of  a  virtuous  deed. 

But  it  was  here  that  I  came — to  my 
own  village  and  my  own  brother.  I 
passed  the  boundary  stone  that  marks 
the  English-governed  land,  and  came. 

I  entered  our  house,  and  when  my 
sister-in-law  saw  me  she  trembled.  So 
I  knew  that  she,  too,  understood  the 
truth.  I  was  strong  with  anger,  not 
knowing  what  I  did.  I  lifted  the  heads 
in  the  cloth.  Full  on  the  breast  they 
struck  her,  over  the  heart,  and  she  fell, 
the  heads  rolling  one  on  each  side. 

My  brother  ran  to  escape,  but  in  the 
bare  winter  fields  he  could  find  no  place 
to  hide.  The  neighbors  took  him,  and 
the  elders  of  the  village,  I  sitting  among 
them  by  right  as  a  scholar,  passed  judg¬ 
ment.  Why  should  we  trouble  the  Ta 
jen  with  such  a  matter  when  the  case  is 
clear?  It  would  be  only  to  spend  money. 

Before  they  died,  Shi  Hsiang  and  the 
woman  confessed.  What  they  had  done 
was  for  the  money.  In  all  things  they 
had  lied,  even  in  the  matter  of  my  son. 

In  this,  Ta  jen,  I  have  my  hope  and 
my  comfort,  for  Shi  Hsiang  had  sold 
the  boy,  returning  home,  to  the  keeper 
of  an  inn  near  Shanhaikuan. 

The  name  of  the  town  he  had  forgot¬ 
ten,  but  it  is  no  matter.  I  go  to-mor¬ 
row  on  my  search  and  I  shall  surely 
find  my  son,  even  though  I  must  visit 
every  inn  on  every  road  from  here  to 
Ying  K’ou. 

Doubtless  the  Ta  jen  has  a  son  him¬ 
self.  Then  he  understands.  “The  wife 
is  Good  Council,  the  son  is  Hope.”  I 
have  lost  all,  but  most  may  be  regained. 

Now  I  have  made  this  matter  clear 
to  the  Ta  jen,  so  that  if  he  has  no 
further  business  I  may  retire. 

To-morrow —  Do  I  understand  the 
Ta  jen  says  that  to-morrow  I  and  the 
village  elders  must  go  with  him  to 
Port  Edward,  that  the  killing  of  Li  Shi 
Hsiang  may  be  looked  into? 

Why  should  money  be  so  wasted? 
I  have  made  the  matter  clear — all  was 
done  according  to  our  local  custom. 

WE  must  go,  guarded  by  police,  and 
may  be  punished  for  what  we  did 
by  many  years  in  jail?  The  Ta  jen 
has  no  choice?  He  must  act  according 
to  the  law? 

What  is  this  foreign  style  of  law 
and  of  officials  who  live  in  dread  of  a 
printed  code?  Better  our  own  ways 
even  if  our  officials  are  corrupt! 

Ta  jen,  I  cannot  go.  See,  I  am  on  the 
ground  before  you.  There  is  my  little  son 
—alone — sold,  somewhere  in  the  North. 
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Uncle  Sam  is  looking  for  practical  farmeis  to  take  up  homes  on  the  irrigation  projects  he  has  been 
building  in  the  West.  The  land  is  free,  but  the  law  requires  settlers  to  pay  their  share  of  building 
the  irrigation  system,  and  for  this  reason  a  moderate  capital  is  required.  Settlers  are  allowed  twenty 
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i  HE  HOUSE  OF  COLLIER 

IN  RETROSPECT  AND  PROSPECT 


THIS  number  of  Collier’s  Weekly  marks 
an  anniversary,  the  beginning  of  the  for¬ 
tieth  year  since  the  founding  of  the  house  of 
Collier  and  the  twenty-seventh  since  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Collier’s  Weekly.  It  is  one 
of  those  times  when  meditation  out  loud  is 
permissible  and  we  take  the  occasion  to  talk 
freely  of  what  we  have  done,  the  hopes  that 
animate  us  and  the  faiths  that  underlie  our 
work. 

It  is  a  pleasant  privilege  to  record  success, 
even  though  one  may  not  take  personal  credit 
for  it,  but  must  assign  to  others  the  larger 
measure  which  is  their  due.  To  have  had 
any  part  in  great  achievements,  however,  is 
to  have  helped  to  make  those  achievements 
possible  and  permanent.  To  be  able  to  take 
one’s  place  in  a  great  organization,  whatever 
that  place  may  be,  and  so  to  work  with  other 
units  that  great  established  policies  are  not 
halted  and  that  great  beginnings  shall  go  for¬ 
ward  to  great  ends — that  is  a  privilege  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  the  boon  vouchsafed  to  the  few 
to  whom  it  is  granted  to  create  great  poli¬ 
cies,  to  initiate  great  organizations  and  to 
found  great  institutions. 

Every  great  business  is  a  great  institution 
for  human  service.  Businesses  founded  upon 
any  less  firm  foundation  than  men’s  needs 
and  their  welfare  do  not  strike  deep,  do  not 
become  rooted  in  public  favor,  are  not  finally 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  a  nation’s  life. 

Great  business  institutions  are  always,  in 
Emerson’s  phrase,  “the  shadow  of  some  one 
man’s  personality.”  The  founder  of  a  great 
business  is  usually  a  man  who  utilizes  the 
great  new  material  forces  of  his  day  for  ends 
that  are  ultimately  spiritual. 

Such  a  man  was  Peter  Fenelon  Collier, 
founder  of  this  house,  creator  of  its  policies, 
builder  of  its  nation-wide  organization  and 
influence  and  the  very  present  inspiration  of 
its  activities. 

He  was  one  of  the  great  creators  of  his 
time — a  man  of  vision  and  faith  and  skill 
who  painted  his  vision  across  a  continent; 
a  man  who  wrought  boldly  and  so  well  that 
his  vision  has  entered  into  the  nation’s  life 
and  his  institution  endures  in  the  friendly 
regard  of  millions  who  never  knew  him. 

It  is  a  high  privilege  to  continue  such  tra¬ 
ditions,  to  be  the  keeper  of  such  faiths,  the 
guardian  of  such  a  vision.  It  is  a  matter  for 
pride  perhaps,  but  much  more  a  matter  for 
humility;  and  it  is  in  that  spirit  that  this 
tribute  to  a  great  past  is  set  alongside  the 
record  of  a  fruitful  present  and  the  promise 
of  a  brilliant  future. 

We  speak  of  the  future  confidently,  be¬ 
cause  the  house  of  Collier  never  has  stood 
still.  Founded  deep  in  the  verities  of  human 
service,  the  character  of  its  work  never  has 
changed.  But  its  activities  have  constantly 
widened  its  revenues,  and  therefore  its  op¬ 
portunities  have  constantly  increased  and  its 
influence  has  become  deeper  and  more  wide¬ 
spread  with  each  year.  The  year  just  passed 
has  been  in  every  way  the  most  successful  in 
its  history. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  1914  was  a  year 
of  general  business  depression,  Collier  gains 
have  been  most  pronounced.  It  has  added 
about  fifty  per  cent  to  the  circulation  of  the 
Weekly  in  jumping  from  around  600,000  to 
over  830,000  copies  a  week,  and  will  pass  the 
million  mark  as  soon  as  we  are  ready  to 
handle  such  an  edition.  While  the  number  of 
advertising  lines  have  been  less  during  the 
past  year,  the  advertising  revenue  has  been 
the  largest  since  the  business  was  established 
— a  record  of  which  we  are  especially  proud. 

The  reason  for  the  steady  enhancement  of 
Collier  prestige,  sales  and  revenue,  must  be 
found  in  the  vitality  of  the  Collier  publish¬ 
ing  idea— in  that  unchanging  ideal  of  public 
service  in  which  the  house  is  founded.  It 
has  ouired  able  men  to  carry  out  the  Collier 
without  a  doubt,  but  other  publish- 


By  E.  C.  Patterson 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager  I*.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  Inc. 

ing  organizations  have  had  good  men,  men 
who  have  been  able  to  make  great  gains  when 
the  tide  of  business  ran  their  way. 

There  must  be  something  else  then,  some¬ 
thing  inherent  in  the  Collier  publishing  pol¬ 
icy,  something  fundamentally  sound,  some¬ 
thing  the  public  really  wants,  to  enable  even 
the  best  of  men  to  defy  hard  times  and  to 
make  decisive  gains  where  other  men  must 
take  a  loss. 

There  is  something  else.  We  think  it  is  the 
Collier  idea  of  serviceability,  of  definite  use¬ 
fulness,  of  worthwhileness  in  everything  that 
bears  the  Collier  imprint,  that  makes  the  dif¬ 
ference.  Perhaps  we  can  define  it  better  by 
outlining  briefly  the  nature,  extent,  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  our  publishing  activities. 

Collier  Books 

O  THOSE  to  whom  figures  mean  anything, 
the  fact  that  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  have 
published  and  distributed  nearly  71,300,000 
books  since  1875,  valued  at  $108,348,000,  will 
be  of  interest.  The  sales  now  run  to  more 
than  3,000,000  volumes  a  year.  Quantity, 
however,  is  not  important  except  in  relation 
to  quality,  and  it  is  upon  the  quality  of 
the  books  published  by  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son 
that  we  prefer  to  put  the  emphasis.  The 
policy  of  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  never  has  devi¬ 
ated  from  the  purposes  which  animated  its 
founder,  namely:  to  publish  good  books  for 
the  many  rather  than  expensive  books  for  the 
few — books  worth  printing — books  that  are 
part  of  literature,  sound  books,  books  that 
every  man  some  time  in  his  life  should  read. 

The  Harvard  Classics,  The  Junior  Classics, 
The  Lodge  History  of  Nations,  are  copy¬ 
righted,  manufactured  and  sold  by  P.  F. 
Collier  &  Son  exclusively. 

The  figures  below  give  an  idea  of  the 
character  of  Collier  books  and  the  enormous 
quantities  sold: 

The  Harvard  Classics. .  4,400,074  vols. 

Encyclopedias .  2,345,410  “ 

Histories . 10,579,993  “ 

Dickens’s  Works .  6,610,454  “ 

Cooper’s  Works .  1,661,868  “ 

Scott’s  Works .  1,006,725  “ 

Shakespeare’s  Works.  . .  1,138,900  “ 

Our  immense  output  of  books  to-day  in¬ 
cludes  the  fifty  volumes  of  “The  Harvard 
Classics,”  Dr.  Eliot’s  “Five-Foot  Shelf  of 
Books,”  aptly  nicknamed  “The  World’s  Civ¬ 
ilization  on  a  Bookshelf” ;  “The  Junior  Clas¬ 
sics,”  a  set  of  books  for  children  analogous 
to  the  adult’s  “Harvard  Classics.”  Lodge’s 
“History  of  Nations”  in  twenty-five  volumes, 
the  only  complete  history  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war;  “The  Versailles  Memoirs,”  a 
twelve-volume  autobiographical  history  of 
the  eighteenth  century ;  the  works  of 
A.  Conan  Doyle,  including  the  best  of  the 
Sherlock  Holmes  tales;  works  of  De  Mau¬ 
passant,  Bret  Harte,  Robert  Louis  Steven¬ 
son,  and  others  of  similar  rank. 

Collier’s  Weekly 

OLLIER’S  WEEKLY  is  first  and  always 
“a  weekly  newspaper  with  a  kodak  eye 
and  a  reporter’s  instinct.”  But  it  is  much 
more  than  that.  It  is  an  interpreter  of  news 
and  events,  a  crusader  against  every  harmful 
influence  in  the  nation’s  life,  a  constructive 
force  for  the  realization  of  national  ideals, 
and,  last  but  not  least,  a  weekly  budget  of 
wholesome  entertainment  for  intelligent  men 
and  women.  That  its  policies  are  sound  and 
serviceable  is  proven  by  its  growth. 

Advertising  value  in  a  publication  goes 
back  finally  to  editorial  value  and  rests  upon 
the  confidence  and  support  of  readers,  and 


the  value  of  Collier’s  to  manufacturers  and 
merchants  has  enhanced  as  its  circulation 
and  editorial  prestige  have  increased.  Al¬ 
though  the  advertising  revenue  for  the  past 
year  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
Weekly,  19 Id  contracts  now  on  our  books 
are  within  $180,000  of  the  total  adver¬ 
tising  record  for  the  whole  twelve  months 
of  191b. 

We  take  a  pride  in  these  facts,  the  results 
of  good  work  done,  but  we  look  upon  them 
primarily  as  representing  opportunity  and 
responsibility  for  greater  work  to  come. 

Collier’s  was  the  first  publication  abso¬ 
lutely  to  guarantee  its  circulation  to  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  it  always  has  given  excess  value. 
The  coming  year  will  show  constant  increases 
in  the  surplus  of  circulation  over  the 
guarantee. 

The  confidence  intrusted  in  Collier’s  by 
its  readers  is  more  than  repaid  in  editorial 
value  alone.  Under  the  direction  of  Mark 
Sullivan  as  its  editor,  Collier’s  will  continue 
its  editorial  tradition  of  fearless,  aggressive, 
intelligent,  and  constructive  journalism. 

The  prosperity  of  the  past  year  has  enabled 
us  to  provide  a  brilliant  editorial  program 
for  1915.  It  can  be  indicated  here  by  little 
more  than  a  catalogue  of  names,  but  the 
names  are  so  well  known  that  they  need  no 
praise  of  ours. 

Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle  will  contribute  stories 
to  no  other  publication  during  the  year.  We 
can  promise  that  a  number  of  his  contribu¬ 
tions  will  be  stories  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 
There  will  be  something  like  a  dozen  stories 
during  the  year. 

Fu-Manchu,  the  ingenious  Chinese  doctor, 
who  has  created  a  sensation  second  only  to 
that  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  will  reappear  in 
stories  throughout  the  year. 

Serials  are  coming  from  H.  G.  Wells,  Mary 
Roberts  Rinehart,  Meredith  Nicholson,  Jose¬ 
phine  Daskam  Bacon,  and  other  world- 
famous  writers. 

Julian  Street,  whose  “Abroad  at  Home” 
was  the  magazine  sensation  of  1914,  will  be 
with  us  in  1915. 

Peter  Clark  Macfarlane  will  continue  his 
great  human-interest  articles  during  the  year. 

Joseph  Conrad,  Perceval  Gibbon,  Charles 
E.  Van  Loan,  Peter  B.  Kyne,  Richard  Wash¬ 
burn  Child,  Maude  Radford  Warren,  James 
B.  Connolly  are  only  a  few  of  the  short- 
story  contributors  for  this  year. 

Collier’s  war  correspondents  include  ex- 
Senator  Beveridge,  whose  position  in  the 
capitals  of  Europe  is  equaled  by  few  men ; 
Frederick  Palmer,  recognized  the  world  over 
as  the  greatest  of  correspondents  and  the 
only  foreign  correspondent  permitted  by  the 
British  War  Office  at  the  field  headquarters 
of  the  Allies.  His  signed  articles  appear  ex¬ 
clusively  in  Collier’s. 

Arthur  Ruhl,  America’s  most  brilliant  re¬ 
porter,  has  a  roving  commission  to  cover  the 
war  zone  for  COLLIER’S  exclusively. 

Will  Irwin,  Gelett  Burgess,  Henry  Beach 
Needham,  May  Sinclair,  Perceval  Gibbon, 
James  Hopper,  Arnold  Bennett,  and  many 
other  distinguished  writers  are  also  on 
Collier’s  list  of  war  correspondents  and 
contributors. 

In  short,  the  war  will  be  covered  by 
Collier’s  as  no  other  war  ever  has  been 
covered  by  any  publication. 

There  will  be  dozens  of  other  features  as 
good  as  those  we  have  mentioned,  and  it 
should  be  unnecessary  to  state,  in  view  of 
Collier’s  past  record,  that  the  best  illustra¬ 
tive  art  of  the  world  will  further  distinguish 
the  work  of  Collier  writers. 

The  best  promise  that  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son 
can  make  for  the  future  is  a  continuance  of 
its  record  of  the  past — a  continuance  of  the 
same  sound  and  progressive  management — 
unbiased  editorial  direction  and  of  honest, 
aggressive  business  conduct. 
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EVINRUDE  Detachable 


Rowboat  and  Canoe  Motor 

The  1915  Models  embrace  all  of 
the  unequaled  features  of  the  1914 
machines,  plus  the  new  and  exclus¬ 
ive  Evinrude  Automatic  Reverse 
which  adds  100%  flexibility  and 
enables  Evinrude  equipped  craft  to 
maneuver  in  a  marvelous  fashion. 

No  description  can  convey  the 
many  advantages  of  this  feature. 

All  motors  are  equipped  with  built- 
in  magneto  and  Maxim  Silencer. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  demonstration. 
Send  for  catalog  giving  details. 
$60.00  to  $80.00 

(Battery  Ignition  -  $5.00  Less.) 

12  Beautiful  Poster  Stamps  sent  for  4  cents. 

Evinrude  Motor  Company 

JSJo.  11  Evinrude  Block,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  U.  S.  A. 
DISTRIBUTING  BRANCHES 

69  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  -  218  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
182  Morrison  St. ,  Portland,  Ore.  436  Market  St. ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Hart  Schaffner 
&.Marx 


Hart  Schaffner 
&.Marx 


If  you  want  to  know  the  correct  styles 
for  men  this  spring,  see 


The  Style  Book 


THE  best  way  to  be  sure  of  getting  a  copy  is 
to  go,  now,  to  the  merchant  who  sells  our 
clothes,  and  give  him  your  name  and  address;  or 
send  to  us.  The  book  will  be  ready  about 
March  ist. 

You  can  easily  find  the  right  merchant;  look  for  the 
poster-reproduction  of  The  Style  Book  cover,  as  shown  above. 
He  has  it  in  the  store  window. 

The  Style  Book  shows  the  new  models  for  men  and 
young  men;  and  tells  you  the  right  way  to  buy  clothes; 
the  kind  to  buy ;  what  to  pay ;  where  to  get  them. 

When  you  do  buy,  be  sure  you  get  our  label; 
it’s  a  small  thing  to  look  for,  a  big  thing  to  find. 

Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Good  Clothes  Makers 


Copyright  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 
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SALERATUS  SMITH 


BY  CEYLON  HOLLINGSWORTH 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  GEORGE  WRIGHT 

SALERATUS  SMITH  is  an  amazingly  genuine  colored  person.  No  white  man  in  burnt  cork  is  here.  To  the 
creator  of  this  broadly  comic,  deeply  real,  dark  being  the  judges  of  our  short-story  contest  have  awarded  the 
second  prize— $1,000.  We  present  the  story  with  some  pride.  It  is  no  negro-minstrel  performance,  still  less  a  senti¬ 
mental  show ;  it  is  African  grotesque  with  a  thrill  in  it.  You  will  remember  Saleratus  after  you  have  stopped  laughing 


COMING  events  cast 
ir  shadows  before, 
dusky  harbinger  of  a 
ncident  was  surely  upon 
•atus  Smith.  And  speak- 
of  shadows,  it  required 
rge,  ebony  one  to  rest 
jptibly  upon  him.  He 
six  feet  two  inches  tall, 
hed  300  pounds,  and  his 
irful,  urbane  face  was 
lack  it  was  fascinating, 
expression  was  a  com- 

;ling  of  calm  and  lofty  contentment  and  shrewdly  frowning  humor.  It 
a  comedy,  a  serio-comic,  and  infected  the  eye  with  laughter.  But  it  was 
ception.  Unseen  tragedy  looked  from  behind  it  like  a  masked  Death, 
leratus  was  forty  and  had  been  a  professional  gambler  since  his  callow 
;scence.  He  was  the  proprietor  of  a  dingy  combination  of  billiard  parlor 
barber  shop  up  a  bad,  bad  alley.  There  was  a  blind  door  at  the  rear  of 
stuffy  room,  and  behind  that  door  he  conducted  a  “coon”  gambling  joint, 
rious  in  the  underground  world  of  three  States.  The  police  connived  at 
dace,  for  Saleratus  was 
■  ally  in  maintaining 
r  and  suppressing  thugs 
thievery.  The  consid- 
le  city  had  a  large  ne- 
population,  and  with 
resort  in  full  blast, 
iquarters  never  wor- 
about  games  running 
iwhere.  Disturbance 
r  occurred  there.  Every 
or  with  a  razor  left  it 
he  front  room  to  be 
id. 

Pears  to  me,  from  de 
ide,  like  yo’  has  a  gun 
suddenly  remarked 
ratus  one  night,  look- 
down  at  a  short  but 
Scream  in  Chocolate 
1  Louisville  who  had 
:r  reverberated  in  these 
incts  before. 

Jh-huh?  And  if  I  has, 

’  of  it?” 

rake  it  out  front  to 
ho-o-ned.  Cost  yo’  a 
rter.” 

3o-ho!  Hone  a  gun!” 
ed  the  Scream.  He 
iained  the  sphinxlike 
ntain  of  muscle  before 
and  bestowed  an  in¬ 
nately  lawless  eye  upon 
long  room.  Every  game 
suddenly  stopped, every 
;  was  stricken  with 
ve  yet  lively  expectance, 
every  eye  was  gazing 
at  him  but  at  Saleratus. 
took  note  of  this  finally. 

:n  he  gazed  up  at  Sal- 
tus  himself. 

Wh-which  gentlemun 
es  de  guns  out  dar?”  he 
edwith  a  respectful  gulp. 

Any  one  of  them,  my  dear  suh.  Jes’  give  them  de  utensil  and  a  quarter 
yo’  gets  yo’  check.”  And  out  shambled  the  Scream.  This  incident  describes 
eratus  better  than  much  rhetoric — Saleratus  the  suave,  the  astute,  the  in- 
j table  and  dauntless.  And  yet  here,  at  last,  had  something  cankered  his 
ve.  He  had  a  sigh-heaving  grouch  on  and  wore  it  around  his  neck  as  a 
nese  culprit  wears  a  cellar  door.  Beyond  a  high-crowned,  tan  sombrero, 
tless  linen,  and  a  big  diamond  stud,  Saleratus  had  always  been  a  rather 
ifferent  dresser.  But  the  grouch,  after  a  few  days,  wrought  a  sudden  and 


The  six-foot  lady  followed  him  to  the  step  and  gave  him  her  hand 
in  good  night  and  laughed  serenely.  .  .  .  " Thank  yo’,  thank  yo’,”  replied  Saleratus 
with  waxen  graciousness.  “ And  I’ll  sho’ly  be  here  in  time  to  attend  the  mornin’  services  with  yo 


astounding  change.  A  rush 
order  at  his  tailor’s  brought 
him  out  within  a  week  in  all 
the  exquisite  vividness  of  a 
streak  of  lightning  and  cre¬ 
ated  a  sensation  in  his  shop. 

The  many  there  were  all 
stunned,  mystified  and  agog, 
and  tickled  almost  to  death 
by  a  broad,  acute  sense  of 
- -  humor.  They  exchanged  de¬ 
monstrative  pantomimes 
behind  his  back,  but  were 
judiciously  unobserving  under  the  testy  grandeur  of  his  smoldering  eye.  Their 
week’s  experience  with  the  grouch  placed  them  in  the  dark  as  to  how  far  they 
might  tread  upon  his  dignity  just  for  fun. 

But  he  soon  illuminated  their  darkness.  His  strange  access  of  carping  fas¬ 
tidiousness  had  discovered  a  technical  roughness  on  one  of  his  cheeks  ten  min¬ 
utes  after  his  appearance,  and  he  was  in  his  head  barber’s  chair,  lathered  to 
the  eyes,  when  an  immature  spider-legged  race  problem  in  lavender  cuffs,  cellu¬ 
loid  choker  and  homemade  cigarette  giggled  in  a  well-aimed  whisper: 

“Um-m!  My-y!”  Imme¬ 
diately  and  silently  Salera¬ 
tus  arose  and,  without  even 
a  grunt  or  dislodging  a 
fleck  of  his  meringue,  picked 
up  the  celluloid  collar  and 
everything  that  went  with 
it  and  flung  it  into  the  alley. 
After  this  definition  of  lese 
majeste  the  shop  literally 
swam  in  blind  and  purling 
obliviousness. 

But  after  he  had  departed 
with  his  late  anxiously  rest¬ 
less  air,  the  shop  took  coun¬ 
sel  and  rumors  swarmed  in 
conclave. 

They  knew  that  he  hung 
uneasily  around  the  station 
at  train  times;  that  he  took 
along  walk  over  on  the 
West  Side  every  morning; 
and  that  he  was  now  loung¬ 
ing  up  and  down  the  shop¬ 
ping  district  more  in  a  day 
than  hitherto  had  been  his 
total  wont  in  a  month. 

But  day  followed  day,  and 
although  they  spied  upon 
him  and  canvassed  theory 
after  theory,  the  enigma 
could  not  be  cracked. 

A  week  revolved  and 
brought  the  first  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  Saleratus  was  at  the 
railway  station.  It  was 
late  in  the  afternoon  and 
the  fatal  adumbration  had 
suddenly  so  thickened  that 
the  coming  event  must  sure¬ 
ly  be  at  hand.  The  gray 
suit  and  topcoat,  the  mellow 
gamboge  of  shoes  and  eye- 
curdling  orpiment  of  gloves 
were  still  unblemished;  yet, 
somehow,  the  thrill  and  lurid 

elegance  seemed  to  droop  crestfallen  in  a  spiceless,  gingerless  atmosphere. 

He  stood  on  the  platform  near  the  ladies’  exit  to  trains  and  conversed  with 
an  elderly  mulatto  of  gravely  consequential  mien  in  spectacles,  gray  mutton- 
chop  wools,  and  rusty,  clerical  garb.  A  concourse  of  several  hundred,  mostly 
women,  awaiting  their  return  trains,  crowded  the  space  between  the  two  and 
the  tracks.  They  were  one  of  the  excursions  daily  pouring  into  the  city  to 
attend  the  revival  services  which  a  celebrated  evangelist  had  been  holding  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  for  a  month,  under  an  inclosed  shed  that  seated  ten  thousand. 


He  poised  his  ax,  his  face  working,  twitching,  grinning,  elongating;  his  black,  satiny  skin  trickling  with  perspiration  ;  his  great  paddy  fingers  opening  and 
tightening.  The  dazed  crowd  glared  at  him  in  consternation.  “Yo’  miserable  par’phanalya,  ”  he  apostrophized  in  rumbling  groans,  “no  second-hand  dealer  gets  yo’  ’ 


The  entire  corner  of  the  State  had  been  sucked  up 
into  the  vortex  of  an  increasing  whirlwind  of  reli¬ 
gious  emotionalism;  and  these  women  in  their  fanat¬ 
ically  radiant  faces  and  happy  volubility  reflected  the 
general  mind. 

“It  was  dat  grand,  stately,  six-foot  Agger  what 
draws  my  eye  first,”  moaned  Saleratus.  “And  then 
I  sees  dat  face.  Oh,  dat  face,  Rev’nd  Tucker!  Comes 
’long  like  a  big  scythe  and  mow  me  down.” 

“Now  you  see  where  yo’  wicked  life  has  placed  you.” 

“  ’Deed  I  do!  I’s  de  most  miserable  nigger  in  de 
world.  It’s  three  weeks  since  I  first  sees  her,  right 
yere,  and  dat  face  been  right  front  of  me  ever  since. 
She’s  de  walking  image  of  a  dream  I  begins  to  have 
twenty  years  ago.  Yep!  Ho,  hum!  I  looks  mighty 
high  in  my  notions  of  a  wife.  But  I’s  so  low-down 
tuff,  and  so-o  big  and  so-o  black,  dat  I  dropped  de 
hull  business  years  ago — all  but  de  picture  of  how 
I’d  like  her.  And  now,  here  she  steps  out  of  de 
frame  and  I’s  a  goner!” 

SALERATUS  sighed  like  a  hippopotamus,  thought¬ 
fully  pushed  back  his  sombrero,  and  rubbed  his 
forehead.  Then  he  shifted  his  feet  and  planted  him¬ 
self  anew. 

“Um — does  yo’  have  any  idea,  Rev’nd  Tucker,  if 
I  was  a  good  man  yo’  niece ’d  look  at  me?  I  has  fif¬ 
teen  thousand  hard  tucked  away.” 

The  Rev’nd  Tucker  frowned  up  at  him  in  pious 
astonishment  and  reprobation.  The  bulky  face  looked 
back  as  dumb,  pathetic,  and  helpless  as  a  horse  with 
a  broken  leg. 

“But  yo’  are  not  good,  Saleratus.  Why,  I  should 
as  soon  think  of  shooting  my  niece,  suh,  as  intro¬ 
ducing  her  to  yo’ — to  be  frank  with  yo’.  But  yo’ 
have  had  every  chance  to  be  good.  Think  of  the 
times  without  number  I  have  labored  with  yo’  to  re¬ 
form  and  prayed  for  yo’  and  denounced  yo’  from  the 
pulpit.  If  yo’  had  only  profited,  I  could  introduce 
yo’  and  give  yo’  a  clear  field  and  no  favor.” 

Saleratus  Smith  seemed  stripped  of  words  by  an 
agony  of  remorse. 

“It’s  queer  yo’  never  saw  her  before,”  remarked 
the  minister  reflectively.  “She  visited  me  a  long 
spell  when  she  was  home  a  year  ago.  Her  parents 
live  over  here  in  East  Rosaile.  She’s  been  coming 
over  two  or  three  times  a  week  to  attend  the  meet¬ 
ings.  Oh,  yes!  Her  father  and  mother  were  taken 
sick  and  she  came  home  to  help  them  out.  She  has 
been  lady’s  maid  for,  oh,  ten  years,  in  a  wealthy 
Looyville  family.  They  are  active  religious  people 
and  think  everything  of  her.  Yes,  indeed!  Pay  her 
her  wages  right  along  while  she’s  up  here.  Yes, 
they’re  actively  interested  in  the  betterment  of  our 
race  and  are  back  of  a  colony  scheme  down  in 
Georgia.  But”  —  he  sighed  contentedly  —  “she’s  in 
Abraham’s  bosom  and  you — are  like  Dives  in  hell.” 

“I — I’s  good  at  heart,  Rev’nd,  even  I  am  in  Dives’s 
bosom.  Dat  face  starts  me  readin’  de  sermons  in  de 
papers  every  day.  Dey  shows  up  I’s  got  a  soul,  and 
then  with  dat  face  workin’  ’long  dey  twists  it  loose 
from  de  places  whar  it’s  growed  to  de  bone.  And 
I’s  plum  bowed  down!” 

He  shifted  his  weight  again  and,  with  chin  up 
and  great  sleepy  lids  almost  closed,  looked  off  over 
e  heads  of  the  crowd. 

I  glory  in  God  to  hear  it!  Yo’  shall  have  my 


constant  prayers,”  exclaimed  the  minister  fervently; 
“yo’re  a  black  monster  of  sin,  yo’  soul’s  as  black  as 
yo’  face,  but  just  reach  up  and  grasp  the  Christ 
hand  that  is  reaching  down  into  yo’  blackness  and 
yo’ll  be  lifted  up  into  joy  and  yo’  soul  will  be  white 
as  wool.  Glory  to  God!” 

“Yo’  believes  dat?” 

“  ’Deed  I  do!  I  know  it!” 

“It’ll  wash  ’way  my  record  up  yonder,  sure  nuff — 
but  what  I  wants  to  know,  does  it  wash  it  ’way  down 
yere  with  yo’?” 

For  a  moment  the  good  man  was  nonplused. 

“God  can  read  a  man’s  heart  for  what  it  is.  I 
have  to  judge  it  by  what  it  makes  him  do.  It’s  up 
to  you,  Saleratus.” 

Saleratus  was  silent.  He  was  so  standing  that  the 
tail  of  one  eye  hovered  about  the  door  to  the  ladies’ 
waiting  room.  Suddenly  his  heart  reversed  and  be¬ 
gan  to  pump  the  other  way.  In  a  twinkling  the 
entrance  had  framed  her.  She  had  stepped  out,  as 
if  to  join  her  uncle,  and  been  halted  by  the  gam¬ 
bler’s  presence.  She  was  thirty,  perhaps.  She  was 
modestly  dressed  in  latest  mode,  and  her  form  so 
gracefully  proportioned  that  her  height  was  not  ob¬ 
trusive.  Her  complexion  was  a  rich  Roman  ocher 
with  a  touch  of  Indian  red  in  the  cheeks,  and  her 
decidedly  negroid  features  were  ripe  and  magnetic 
with  womanliness,  animal  and  spiritual. 

Evidently  she  had  never  seen  him  before,  for  she 
was  looking  squarely  at  him,  naively  startled  and 
amused  by  his  dimensions.  There  was  nothing  lub¬ 
berly  in  them.  They  depicted  largeness  and  strength 
rather  than  beef  and  fat,  and  in  the  occult  darks 
and  depths  of  her  Oriental  eyes  was  an  admiration 
that  drew  his  face  around  to  hers.  Their  eyes  met 
unintentionally  in  a  momentary  yet  perfect  contact. 
They  met  in  that  mutual  whirl  of  unknown  possi¬ 
bility  and  hidden  romance  which  is  like  the  acci¬ 
dental  harmony  of  two  notes  as  they  pass  each  other 
on  their  way. 

“How’ll  I — how’ll  I  make  de  turn  and  take  de 
stand?”  he  asked  in  an  ardent,  shaky  voice,  placing 
a  hand  on  the  preacher’s  shoulder. 

“Cut  out  the  old  life  now,  this  minute.  Don’t  sell* 
it  out  to  some  one  else.  Cut  it  out.  Come  out  be¬ 
fore  all  men  with  a  big,  brave,  right-about  face.” 
He  turned  with  a  sudden  enthusiasm  and  grabbed 
Saleratus’s  sleeve  as  if  he  were  pouncing  upon  some 
fleeting  inspiration.  “Yo’re  a  gambler.  Then  plunge 
on  God  Almighty — to  the  limit,  which  is  heaven 
above — to  the  last  sou,  last  friend,  breath.  Yo’ll 
rake  in  peace,  happiness,  and  the  righteous  desires 
of  yo’  heart  as  surely  as  the  sun  rises  and  sets,  and 
a  man  that  gets  these  wins.” 

The  divine  flame  in  the  preacher’s  earnestness 
ignited  the  heap  of  old  junk  that  was  Saleratus’s 
soul.  The  enkindled  gambler  flamed  up,  as  it  were, 
and  brought  his  two  great  hands  together  with  a 
report  like  a  gun. 

“Done!”  he  thundered,  both  forgetful  and  regard¬ 
less  of  where  he  was.  “I  takes  Him  against  de  field ! 
And  here  I  stakes  my  all!”  He  raised  and  came 
down  on  his  heels  with  a  defiant  shake  of  the  shoul¬ 
ders  and  rubbed  his  forehead  as  if  smitten  with 
embarrassment.  Then  he  bent  over  and  said  in  an 
eager  undertone: 

“Be  at  de  meetin’  to-night — be  there!  I  lays  my 


stakes  to-night  in  dat  meetin’  before  all  men.  Ai 
yo’  wants  to  help  dis  yere  sinner  on  to  heavei 
Then  keep  her  yere  and  fetch  her  to  de  meeti) 
Yo’  promise?” 

The  minister  seized  his  hand  in  a  wringing  gra 
and  scrutinized  his  face  critically. 

“Yes,  I  will  do  what  I  can,”  he  declared  with 
dubious  note. 

“I’ll  be  there.  G’by!”  And  Saleratus,  with  he: 
up  and  face  abeam,  heaved  away  with  rapid,  perl 
strides. 

“I’s  de  straight  tip  from  Glory,”  he  sang  to  hii 
self  as  he  swung  along.  “De  old  hunch  that  nev 
goes  back  on  me  from  inside  yere!  De  Lawd’ll  gi 
me  dat  angel  if  I  shoves  myself  into  the  pile  to 
last  chip.  If  I  keeps  back  one  measly  white  one  f 
caw  fare,  I  loses  out.  He’s  give  me  de  peace  a. 
happiness  already.  Praise  de  Lawd!” 

“Who  is  that  man,  uncle?”  she  laughed  as  s 
stepped  up  and  gazed  with  her  relative  after  Saler 
tus.  “I  wish  I  were  as  black  as  he  is.  He  has  t 
ideal  complexion — for  the  happiness  of  our  peoph 

He  told  her  pithily.  Then,  after  some  silent  run 
nation,  he  unreservedly  retailed  his  conversation  wi 
him,  watching  her  closely  meanwhile  to  see  h< 
deeply  she  was  annoyed  or  alarmed.  She  was  amazt 
and  laughed  and  sparkled  with  demure  interest  a 
exclaimed  and  questioned,  but  was  peculiarly  nc 
committal. 

“And  I  may  stay  with  you  to-night,  uncle?” 

“Why,  surely.” 

She  snapped  open  her  hand  bag  nervously,  ar 
picking  out  her  ticket,  made  a  pretense  of  reading 

“Yes,  it’s  good  for  to-morrow,”  she  said,  replaci 
it  and  not  raising  her  eyes. 

“All  right,  Lucy.  We’ll  go  home  now.” 

SALERATUS  boarded  a  car  and  rode  up  into  t 
aristocratic  residential  district.  At  a  certain  C( 
ner  he  stood  and  looked  at  the  large  residence  whi 
had  been  given  over  to  the  evangelist,  family  a 
staff.  Two  automobiles  were  in  front.  The  man 
wished  and  yet  feared  to  see  was  at  home.  B 
he  hesitated  only  a  moment.  He  marched  boldly 
to  the  front  door  and  was  admitted. 

At  eight  o’clock,  when  the  strenuous  and  athle 
evangelist  made  his  preliminary  announcemen 
9,000  silent,  intent  faces  looked  up  at  him  frc 
the  vast  amphitheatre  in  front  and  a  choir  of 
thousand  rose  in  a  solid  bank  at  his  back. 

“I  have  one  more  announcement  to  make,”  he  si 
in  his  resounding  clarion,  “and  I  have  my  doul 
about  it.” 

While  the  audience  seethed  with  a  titter  he  lool< 
with  theatrical  artfulness  down  at  several  rows 
empty  benches  reserved  directly  below  him. 

“See  these  empty  benches?”  he  continued.  “T 
biggest  nigger  and  the  biggest  spoi-t  and  the  touf 
est  proposition  this  side  of  hell  walked  into  1 
house  this  afternoon  and  surrendered.  For  1 
years  he  has  bossed  the  colored  vote  and  vices 
his  race  in  this  city.  You  have  all  heard  of  hiir 
Saleratus  Smith!” 

The  acre  of  humanity  exploded  with  a  laugh  of 
tonishment  that  rolled  away  in  a  thunder  of  applau 
“I  believe  he  is  in  earnest.  He  explained  hims 
something  like  this” — he  stepped  to  one  end  of 
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latform,  the  evangelist  became  the  comedian,  and 
aleratus’s  voice  began  to  speak. 

“  ‘I  figgers  I  has  three  layers,’  says  Saleratus.  ‘De 
rst  is  paint — shiny,  glad-hand  paint  what  yo’  can’t 
:ratch  nohow.  Dives  down  in  my  resources  and  con- 
ects  a  po’  devil  with  the  nutriment.  Den  comes  de 
awd  shell,  de  real  thing  yo’  bumps  against  in  de 
awk.  So  hawd  every  time  yo’  whacks  it  with  yo’ 
x  de  blow  glances  off  and  cripples  yo’self.  Dat’s 
/hat  I  does  business  with.  It  knows  how  to  handle 
liese  yere  Indiana  niggers  what’s  huntin’  ’round  for 
reak  places  with  a  box  of  specs  or  a  deck  cawds. 
never  goes  through  a  nigger.  No,  suh!  I  always 
sts  a  nigger  go  through  me;  and  when  dat  nigger 
omes  out  other  side  de  rolls  he’s  flat  and  has  printin’ 
n  him.  Printin’  says:  “Dis  nigger  is  BROKE!” 
?hen  comes  de  last  layer,  de  real  inside.  It’s  soft, 
oney,  and  sweet  and  warm  like  hot  maple  sirup.  Dat 
eal  inside  is  me  and  de  Lawd  has  broke  up  de  hawd 
hell  and  set  me  free.  I’s  not  only  goin’  to  quit  my 
msiness  but  I’s  goin’  to  make  de  business  quit  its 
,wn  seif — to-night.  There’ll  be  about  forty  of  de 
rniest  chicken-liftin’  coons  in  my  joint  dis  evenin’, 
ind  I’s  goin’  to  land  those  bad  inks  in  a  p’cession 
[own  front  to-night  or  build  a  riot  in  my  alley.’  ” 

“And  here  wait  the  benches  for  him.  He  said  he 
vould  drag  the  first  haul  of  his  net  for  Christ  down 
lere  about  9.30.  ‘I’s  whole  hog  or  none,’  says  Sal- 
;ratus.  ‘I’s  goin’  into  de  business  of  liftin’  up  my 
)eople  and  I  wants  yo’  to  tell  de  congregation  I 
vaits  for  some  one  what  knows  to  take  my  arm 
ind  point  out  where  my  work  lies;  and  my  muscle, 
ny  life,  and  all  my  money  b’longs  to  dat  pusson 
ind  dat  work.” 

While  the  ten  thousand  were  volleying  their  ap- 
jroval,  Saleratus  stood  before  a  panel  of  green  felt 
hat  covered  a  window  and  contemplated  a  full 
louse.  An  expensive  cigar,  embedded  in  a  big  kiss, 
irotruded  majestically,  his  sombrero  surrounded 
;he  back  of  his  head  like  a  halo,  and  a  big  brilliant 
sparkled  resplendently  in  a  little  valley  across  his 
vhite  negligee.  The  ineffable  contentment  and  the 
ordliness  of  the  Ethiopian  invested  him. 

Still  they  came,  his  customers.  He  had  not  had 
such  a  heavy  night  for  many  a  day.  A  night  like 
;his  would  net  him  an  easy  hundred  or  two  at  least, 
rhe  town  was  growing  fast  and  these  nights  would 
oecome  the  rule.  And  as  he  stood  there  he  thought 
about  all  this  with  every  working  cell  of  his  wily 
brain.  Viewed  from  his  old  standpoint,  he  knew  he 
was  crazy.  He  was  about  to  assassinate  smiling 
Fortune  while  in  the  very  act  of  pouring  her  golden 
favors  into  his  lap.  And  for  what? 

He  saw  the  six-foot  colored  lady.  He  shifted  his 
feet  and  rolled  the  cigar  about  his  mouth.  He  saw 
the  gulf  between  her  goodness  and  his  wickedness 
yawn  bottomless  and  bridgeless.  His  heart  gave  a 
loggy  rotation  and  sank  out  of  sight.  And  then  with 
an  inward  yell  of  jubilation  he  dove  after  it  and 
brought  it  up.  “Lawd,  Lawd,  it  ain’t  Old  Fortune 
dumpin’  de  commerce  in  my  lap.  It’s  de  Lawd  shovin’ 
in  niggers  for  my  p’cession.  I’s  up  in  a  dir’gible  with 
de  Lawd  and  bottomless  gulfs  don’t  count,  nohow.” 

At  fifteen  minutes  to  nine  he  walked  in  from  the 
barber  shop  with  an  ax  on  his  shoulder.  He  locked 
the  door  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket. 

“Well,  what  yo’  know  ’bout  dat?”  laughed  some  one. 

“Wha-a’s  de  chicken?”  shouted  another. 

Those  near  him  yi-yied. 

“  ’Tention,  gentlemun!”  called  Saleratus.  He  stood 
with  his  back  to  the  door  and,  holding  the  ax  on  high, 
looked  sternly  upon  them.  “Listen !  I  settles  yo’ 
losses  to-morrow.  De  house  is  PULLED!” 

An  instant’s  dumfounded  silence  and  then  the  room 
was  in  a  frantic  yet  stealthy  tumult.  Everyone 


jumped  up,  chairs  were  overturned,  greedy,  panic- 
stricken  fists  clawed  and  tussled  over  the  chips  and 
money,  arms  darted  down  among  legs  after  the  rain 
of  rattling  coin  and  celluloid,  decks  planed  into  the 
air  and  splashed  on  the  floor,  desperate  men  swore  in 
hissing  breaths  and  jabbered  and  milled  about  the 
cloaked  windows. 

“Yo’  can’t  make  yo’  get-away,  nohow!”  boomed 
Saleratus.  “De  house  is  surrounded  tight.” 

“Thought  yo’  was  solid  with  Headquarters?”  spit 
out  a  voice  in  ferocious  reproach. 

“Headquarters  hain’t  pulled  us!”  vociferated 
Saleratus  grimly. 

The  room  staggered,  stiffened  up  and  stood  mo¬ 
tionless.  “Who  has?” 

“God  Almighty!”  he  thundered  defiantly. 

His  scowl  held  their  amazement  for  a  moment. 
Then  near  him  a  husky  in  mortar-stained  overalls 
and  cap  slowly  lugged  forth  an  oath  of  utter  per¬ 
plexity  and  disgust,  slumped  helplessly  into  a  chair 
and  precipitated  a  horse  laugh  of  derision.  A  sneer¬ 
ing  murmur  of  growing  indignation  and  mounting 
anger  followed. 

“What  yo’  handin’  us,  mistah  man?  Better  not  go 
handin’  us  n-no  lemon!”  exclaimed  one,  surly  and 
threatening. 

“Jest  what  I’s  tellin’  yo’,”  he  thundered.  “De 
Lawd  closes  dis  yere  place  right  yere  forever.  De 
leopard  hain’t  changed  his  spots.  He  jest  move  his- 
self  over  and  take  his  spots  along.  I’s  gone  over  to 
de  camp  of  God  Almighty,  spots  and  all.  I  hand  yo’  no 
lemon.  I’s  handin’  yo’  somethin’  powerful  sweet.” 

HE  DROPPED  his  ax  with  a  thump  and  leaned 
out  over  it. 

“Listen  yere,  yo’  niggers!  Low  down,  lousy,  mean 
as  de  meanest  of  yo’  is,  yo’  has  in  yo’  away  down 
where  yo’  forget  all  about  it — yo’  got  a  sweet  place. 
Listen  yere!  Bring  it  up  like  de  cow  do  her  cud.  It 
tastes  good.  I  has  my  mouth  full  now  and  de  more 
yo’  tastes  de  faster  it  comes.  Look  har,  Jim  Slocum 
— I  see  yo’!  None  of  dat!  Dat  liver  half-moon  lip  o’ 
yourn  hangin’  down  like  de  handle  of  a  crutch  show- 
in’  yo’  underteeth.  Don’t  go  contemplatin’  no  rough- 
housin’!  Yo’  knows  me!  I’s  goin’  down  to  de  meetin’ 
to  take  my  stand  and  yo’  all  got  to  go  ’long  and  hear 
yo’selves  whizzin’  down  de  gilded  chute. 

“Looka  yere!”  he  roared  in  an  oratorical  ebulli¬ 
tion,  rising  on  his  toes  and  falling  on  his  heels  with 
a  jar.  “Listen  yere!”  Then  he  dropped  his  voice  to 
an  awful  whisper.  He  crouched  and  shook  his  ax 
around  at  them  in  direst  warning.  He  blinked  his 
eyes  rapidly  and,  raising  his  apron  lids  as  far  as 
possible,  did  his  best  to  converse  with  the  supernat¬ 
ural;  and  succeeded.  “Dar  ain’t  a  nigger  yere  but 
what’s  a  born,  bone  believer  in  de  ’Fluences.  Yo’s 
afraid  of  ghosts.  Yo’s  afraid  of  de  evil  eye.  Yo’s 
afraid  of  de  Bad  Man.  Yo’  everyone  knows  dar’s 
somethin’ runnin’ things  higher  up.  Yo’s  afraid  of  it!” 

He  distorted  his  face  into  an  appalling  expression 
and,  crouching  down  lower  yet,  slowly  swung  the 
whites  of  rolled-up  eyes  around  upon  them.  “It’s 
yere.  De  room’s  chuck  full  with  it.  It’s  outside 
guardin’  de  house.  It’s  got  yo’.  And  it’s  God  Al¬ 
mighty  Hisself .  Dar  ain’t  no  one  can  shake  de  p’session. 

“Clear  aside  now!”  he  shouted  with  a  sudden 
change  of  manner  and  an  outburst  of  bustling  zeal. 
“  ’Way  from  these  tables!  Back  up  again  de  walls, 
yo’  black  trash!  Out  de  way  of  de  Lawd!” 

He  poised  his  ax  above  his  shoulder  and  took  two 
ponderous,  shoe-squeaking  strides  that  brought  him 
to  one  of  the  tables.  His  face  was  working,  twitch¬ 
ing,  grinning,  elongating;  his  black,  satiny  skin 
was  trickling  with  perspiration;  his  great  paddy 
fingers  were  opening  and  tightening  upon  the  ax 


spasmodically.  The  dazed  crowd  jostled  back  and 
glared  at  him  in  consternation. 

“Yo’  miserable  par’phanalya,”  he  apostrophized 
in  rumbling  groans,  “no  second-hand  dealer  gets  yo’. 
Yo’  gets  no  chance  to  enter  no  good  home,  nohow, 
with  yo’  wood  leprous  with  hell  and  damnation — no¬ 
how!  Yo’s  soaked  with  blood  and  po’  women’s 
heartaches,  yo’  is,  and  de  rotten  cusses  and  pus  of 
de  world.  Yo’s  polished  by  de  devil!  Every  sliver! 
Um — look  alive!  Yeow!” 

With  a  howl  he  sent  the  ax  above  his  head  in  a 
glittering  scroll  and  literally  split  the  table  in  two 
with  his  enormous  strength.  Cards  and  chips  flew 
about.  He  kicked  the  chairs  and  splintered  frag¬ 
ments  aside  ard  strode  to  the  next.  Down  it  went  to 
destruction.  He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  uneasy 
crowd.  They  began  interweaving  in  furtive  skips 
and  glides.  They  coughed  out  half  intelligible 
gobblings  of  warning  and  displayed  every  symptom 
of  coming  panic  and  stampede. 

“What  I  tell  yo’?”  he  roared,  whirling  upon  them. 
“Stand  still.  I’ll  not  harm  a  hair  of  yo’  heads.  I’s 
no  crazy  man.  But  y.o’s  goin’  to  de  meetin’  with  me 
as  witnesses  dat  dis  nigger’s  runnin’  no  bluff  with 
Jesus  Christ.” 

“Look  har,  ’Rastus  Smiff,”  growled  Jim  Slocum 
with  a  sullen,  seditious  swagger  of  head,  “I  ain’t 
goin’  to  no  meetin’.” 

Three  incensed  strides  brought  Saleratus’s  face 
an  inch  from  the  insurgent’s.  He  was  a  slouchy, 
flat-footed,  pop-eyed,  cinnamon  rounder — a  bad  nig¬ 
ger  who  always  looked  bad,  felt  bad,  and  acted  bad 
and  gloried  in  his  badness. 

“Yo’  ain’t,  is  yo’?”  snarled  Saleratus,  his  voice 
low  and  hoarse  with  tensity  of  wrath.  “Take  dis  ax! 
Dat’s  right!  Now  go  over  dar  and  cut  de  linin’s  out 
dat  table.  G’wan  whare  I’m  tellin’  yo’!” 

Jim  Slocum  believed  himself  a  bad  nigger,  but  he 
considered  Saleratus  a  vastly  badder  one.  He 
shuffled  doggedly  over  to  the  table  indicated,  while 
Saleratus  hurried  to  a  small  show  case  and  brought 
forth  three  boxes  of  his  best  cigars. 

“First  help  yo’selves,  gentlemun,”  was  his  hearty 
invitation  as  he  started  the  boxes  around.  “I  takes 
it  yo’s  is  still  my  friends,  fellas,  and  all  I’s  askin’  is 
yo’  march  down  and  listen  just  once  to  de  inside 
ripped  outwards.  Is  I  askin’  too  much  of  old  friends?” 

He  smiled  benignly  upon  them.  He  had  one  of  the 
most  winning  smiles  when  he  flung  his  soul  into  it 
that  ever  kneaded  a  colored  man’s  face. 

“Yo’  shooly  is  not!”  was  the  composite  exclama¬ 
tion  that  came  from  the  mollified  fraternity  as  they 
lit  up,  scraped,  smirked,  and  walled  their  eyes  about 
over  their  pompous  puffing. 

“Yo’  all  lit  up?  Go  into  de  kindlin’  business,  James, 
praise  de  Lawd!” 

James  tongued  his  cigar  and  obeyed.  Then  Salera¬ 
tus  relieved  him  and  demolished  the  half  dozen  re¬ 
maining  tables,  his  deep,  sonorous  voice  spurting  into 
shouts  and  dying  into  half  whispers  as  he  chanted 
forth  his  religious  emotions  to  the  rhythm  of  the 
blows.  The  spectators  eddied  and  scuffled  around  the 
room  with  him,  clucking,  laughing,  buzzing;  here  one, 
here  another  bursting  out  with  some  encouraging  ex¬ 
cess  of  sympathy.  And  as  the  tables  crashed  down, 
the  power  of  suggestion  and  the  semibarbaric  mon¬ 
ody  of  the  giant  fused  all  minds  in  the  heat  of  one 
idea,  and  turned  all  nerves  to  the  vibrations  of  his 
ecstasy. 

Amid  the  increasing  excitement  Saleratus  smashed 
every  gambling  device  in  the  place ;  and  when  he  backed 
against  a  green  panel  and  stretched  his  arms  out  over 
the  human  riffraff,  invoking  silence,  he  extended  them 
over  an  inanimate  one  that  was  an  acceptable  attesta¬ 
tion  of  his  sincerity.  ( Continued  on  page  31) 


He  whipped  off  his 
hat  and  led  the  way 
unflinchingly  and  sternly 
down  the  long  sawdust  aisle 
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ON  THE  BELGIAN  BREAD 


ONCE  more!” 
said  Harvard, 

1914,  as  our  car 
stopped  at  the  Belgo- 
Dutch  frontier  on 
the  Rosendaal-Ant- 
werp  road.  One  of  the  conquerors,  the  sentry  repre¬ 
senting  the  majesty  of  German  authority  in  Belgium, 
examined  the  pass.  The  conqueror  was  a  good  deal 
larger  around  the  middle  than  when  he  was  young,  but 
not  so  large  as  when  he  went  to  war.  He  had  a  scarf 
around  his  ears  under  a  cracked  old  patent-leather 
helmet  which  the  Saxon  Landsturm  must  have  taken 
out  of  their  garrets  when  the  Kaiser  sent  the  old 
fellows  to  keep  the  Belgians  in  order  so  that  the 
young  men  could  be  spared  to  get  rheumatism  in  the 
trenches  if  they  escaped  death.  You  could  see  that 
the  conqueror  missed  his  wife’s  cooking  and  Sunday 
afternoon  in  the  beer  garden  with  his  family.  How¬ 
ever  much  he  loved  the  Kaiser,  I’ll  warrant  that  he 
loved  home  more. 

His  nod  admitted  us  into  German-ruled  Belgium. 
He  looked  so  lonely  that  as  our  car  started  I  tossed 
him  a  smile.  Surprise  broke  on  his  face.  Somebody 
not  a  German  in  uniform  had  actually  smiled  at  him 
in  Belgium.  My  last  glimpse  of  him  was  of  a  grin 
spreading  under  the  scarf  over  his  ears. 

“And  again!”  said  Harvard,  1914,  as  we  came  to 
another  sentry.  There  was  good  reason  why  Har¬ 
vard  had  his  pass  in  a  leather-bound  case  under  a 
celluloid  face.  Otherwise,  it  would  have  soon  been 
worn  out  in  showing. 

If  your  Passierschein  is  not  right,  you  may  survive 
the  first  set  of  sentries  and  even  the  second,  but  the 
third,  and  if  not  the  third,  some  succeeding  one  of 
the  dozens  on  the  way  to  Brussels  will  hale  you 
before  a  Kommandantur.  Then  you  are  in  trouble. 
It  is  even  harder  to  get  out  of  Belgium  than  to  get 
in  these  days;  for  it  is  in  leaving  and  not  in  entering 
that  you  may  carry  German  military  secrets. 

In  traveling  about  Europe  I  have  become  so  used 
to  getting  passes  that  when  I  return  to  New  York  I 
shall  not  think  of  going  to  Hoboken  without  the 
German  consul’s  vise  or  of  dining  at  a  French  res¬ 
taurant  without  the  French  consul’s.  Belgium  is 
webbed  with  these  old  Landsturm  guards. 

Anybody  who  can  get  past  them  without 
a  Passierschein  ought  to  be  able  to  pick 
the  pocket  of  a  chief  of  detectives. 

“Naturally!”  said  Harvard,  1914,  when 
the  car  broke  a  spring  halfway  to 
Antwerp. 

While  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  are 
dispatch  riders  at  the  British  front, 

Harvard,  1914,  is  a  dispatch  rider  for  the 
American  Relief  Commission  in  Belgium. 

He  is  helping  to  keep  Belgium  from 
starving.  That  is  a  delicate  business, 
requiring  the  strictest  neutrality.  He 
was  warned  not  to  talk,  and  he  does  not. 

All  he  does  is  to  show  his  pass.  He  can 
be  silent  in  three  languages.  The  only 
time  I  got  anything  like  partisanship 
out  of  him  and  two  sentences  in  succes¬ 
sion  was  when  I  mentioned  the  Harvard- 
Yale  football  game. 

“My!  Wasn’t  that  a  smear!  In  their 
new  stadium,  too!  Oh,  my!  Wish  I  had 
been  there!” 

While  he  and  the  Belgian  chauffeur, 
with  the  help  of  a  Belgian  farmer,  were 
patching  up  the  broken  spring,  I  had  a 
look  at  the  farm.  The  winter  crops  were 
in;  the  cabbages  and  Brussels  sprouts  in 
the  garden  were  untouched.  It  happened 
that  the  scorching  finger  of  war’s  de¬ 
struction  had  not  touched  this  little  prop¬ 
erty.  In  the  yard  the  wife  was  doing  the 
week’s  washing,  her  hands  in  hot  water 
and  her  arms  exposed  to  weather  so  cold 
that  I  felt  none  too  warm  in  a  heavy  over¬ 
coat.  At  first  sight  she  gave  me  a  frown, 
which  instantly  dissipated  into  a  smile 
when  she  saw  that  I  was  not  German. 

The  Fire  of  Hate 

IF  NOT  German,  I  must  be  a  friend. 

Yet  if  I  were,  I  would  not  dare  talk — 
not  with  German  sentries  all  about.  She 
lifted  her  hand  from  the  suds  and  swung 
it  out  to  the  west  toward  England  and 
France  with  an  eager,  craving  fire  in 
her  eyes,  and  then  she  swept  it  across  in  front  of 
her  as  if  she  were  sweeping  a  spider  off  a  table. 
When  it  stopped  at  arm’s  length  there  was  the 
umph  of  hate  in  her  eyes.  I  thought  of  the  lid 


That  farmer  can 
not  go  to  the  nexl 
town  without  th< 
permission  of  the 
sentries.  He  can 
not  even  mail  a  let 
ter  to  his  son  who  is  in  the  trenches  with  the  Allies 
The  Germans  have  taken  his  horse :  theirs  the  powei 
to  take  anything  he  has  if  they  choose — the  power  oi 
the  bayonet. 

If  he  wants  to  send  his  produce  to  a  foreign  mar¬ 
ket,  if  he  wants  to  buy  food  in  a  foreign  market,  the 
British  naval  blockade  closes  the  sea  to  him.  He 
sits  on  a  chair  with  steel  spikes,  hands  tied  and 
mouth  gagged,  while  his  mind  seethes,  solacing  its 
hate  with  hope  through  the  long  winter  months.  Ii 
you  lived  in  Kansas  and  could  not  get  your  wheat 
to  Chicago  or  any  groceries  or  newspapers  from  the 
nearest  town,  or  learn  whether  your  son  in  Wyoming 
was  alive  or  dead,  or  whether  the  man  who  owns  youi 
mortgage  in  New  York  had  foreclosed  or  not — well 
that’s  enough  without  the  German  sentry.  Only  in¬ 
stead  of  groceries  from  Chicago,  the  thing  you  need 
past  that  blockade  is  bread  to  keep  you  from 
starving. 

Many  “sob  stories”  have  come  out  of  Belgium,  but 
this  is  not  one.  I  saw  no  one  sobbing  there;  only 
grim  stubbornness,  endurance,  and  suffering.  Bel¬ 
gium  has  been  the  paradise  of  purple  patch  painters 
in  rhetoric.  But  I  could  think  only  of  simple  words 
like  food,  life,  death,  hate,  love,  and  sacrifice.  Bel¬ 
gium  is  a  house  with  sealed  doors,  where  a  family  of 
seven  millions  sits  in  idleness  and  silence  around  a 
cheerless  hearth,  thinking:  thinking  of  nothing  but 
war  and  feeling  nothing  but  war.  America  openec 
a  window  and  slipped  a  loaf  of  bread  into  the  empty 
larder.  Those  Belgian  soldiers  whom  I  had  seen  at 
Dixmude,  wounded,  exhausted,  mud-caked,  shivering 
were  happy  beside  the  people  waiting  at  home.  They 
were  in  the  fight. 

It  is  not  the  destruction  of  towns  and  houses  which 
impresses  you  most,  but  the  misery  expressed  by 
that  peasant  woman  over  her  washtub.  A  writei 
can  make  a  lot  of  the  burst  of  a  single  shell;  a  pho¬ 
tographer  photographing  the  ruins  of  a  block  of 
buildings  or  a  church  makes  it  appeal 
that  all  blocks  and  all  churches  are  ir 
ruins.  Running  through  Antwerp  in  a 
car,  one  saw  no  signs  of  ruins  of  th« 
bombardment.  You  will  see  those  if  you 
are  specially  conducted.  The  shops  were 
open;  the  people  were  moving  about  ir 
the  streets,  which  were  well  lighted  as 
usual.  But  at  intervals  marched  the 
German  patrols. 

When  our  car  stopped  before  a  restau 
rant  a  knot  gathered  around  us.  Theii 
faces  were  like  all  the  other  faces  I  sau 
in  Belgium — unless  German — with  thai 
sad,  restrained,  drawn  look  of  passive 
resistance.  When?  When  were  the 
Allies  coming?  Their  eyes  asked  the 
question  which  their  tongues  dared  not 

The  Dueling  Ground 

INSIDE  the  restaurant  a  score  of  Ger 
man  officers  served  by  Belgian  waiters 
were  dining.  Who  were  our  little  party' 
What  were  we  doing  there  and  speakinf 
English — English,  the  hateful  language 
of  the  hated  enemy?  Oh,  yes!  We  were 
Americans  connected  with  the  relief  work 
But  between  the  officers’  stares  at  the 
sound  of  English  and  the  appealing  in 
quiry  of  the  faces  in  the  street  lay  ar 
abyss  of  war’s  fierce  suspicion  and  na¬ 
tional  policies  and  racial  enmity  which 
America  had  to  bridge  in  order  to  do  hei 
great  work. 

Before  we  could  help  Belgium,  Eng¬ 
land,  blockading  Germany  to  keep  hei 
from  getting  foodstuffs,  had  to  consent, 
She  would  consent  only  if  none  of  the 
food  reached  a  German  mouth.  Ger¬ 
many  had  to  agree  not  to  requisition  any 
of  the  food.  Some  one  not  German  and 
not  British  must  see  to  its  distribution, 
Those  rigid  German  military  authori¬ 
ties,  meaning  to  beat  back  Kitchener’s 
army  when  it  strikes  in  the  spring,  hold¬ 
ing  fast  to  the  secrets  of  how  they  are  tc 
do  it,  must  consent  to  scores  of  foreigners 
moving  about  Belgium  and  sending  their  messages 
across  that  Belgo-Dutch  frontier  closed  to  all  mes¬ 
sages.  This  required  men  whom  both  the  Germar 
and  the  British  duelists  would  trust  to  succor  the 
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of  a  cauldron  raised  to  let  out  a  burst  of  steam  as 
she  asked:  “When?”  When?  When  would  the  Allies 
come  and  turn  the  Germans  out? 

She  was  a  kind,  hard-working  woman,  who  would 
help  any  passing  stranger  in  trouble  the  best  she 
knew  how.  Probably  that  Saxon  whose  smile 
spread  under  his  scarf  had  much  the  same  kind 
of  wife.  Yet  I  knew  that  if  the  Allies’  guns  were 
heard  driving  the  Germans  past  her  house  and 
her  husband  had  a  rifle,  he  would  put  a  shot  in 
that  Saxon’s  back  and  she  would  pour  boiling  water 
on  his  head.  Then,  if  the  Germans  had  time,  they 
would  burn  that  farmhouse  and  kill  the  husband 
who  had  shot  one  of  their  comrades. 

A  House  with  Sealed  Doors 

I  RECOLLECT  a  youth  who  had  been  in  a  railroad 
accident  saying :  “That  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
seen  death ;  the  first  time  I  realized  what  death  was.” 
Exactly.  You  don’t  know  death  till  you  have  seen 
it;  you  don’t  know  invasion  till  you  have  felt  it. 
However  wise,  however  able  the  conquerors,  life 
under  them  is  a  living  death.  True,  the  farmer’s 
property  was  untouched.  But  his  liberty  was  gone. 
If  you,  a  well-behaved  citizen,  have  ever  been  ar¬ 
rested  and  marched  through  the  streets  of  your  home 


The  scorching  finger  of  war’s  destruction  had  not 
touched  this  little  properly.  The  wife  was  doing  the  week’s  washing, 
her  arms  exposed  to  weather  so  cold  that  l  felt  none  too  warm  in  a  heavy  overcoat 

town  by  a  cop,  how  did  you  like  it?  Give  the  cop  a 
rifle  and  a  fixed  bayonet  and  full  cartridge  boxes  and 
transform  him  into  a  foreigner  and  the  experience 
would  not  be  any  more  pleasant. 
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human  beings  crouched  and  helpless  under  the  cir¬ 
cling  flashes  of  their  steel. 

Our  Minister  to  Belgium  happened  to  be  Brand 
Whitlock.  It  was  one  of  the  best  happenings  in  Mr. 
Bryan’s  diplomatic  service.  Now,  Whitlock  is  no 
Talleyrand  or  Metternich.  If  he  were,  the  Bel¬ 
gians  would  not  be  fed.  He  would  be  suspected  of 
being  tqo  much  of  a  diplomatist.  When  a  German, 
Dr  an  Englishman,  or  a  Hottentot,  or  any  other  kind 
Df  a  human  being  gets  to  know  Whitlock  he  recog¬ 
nizes  that  here  is  an  honest  man  with  a  big  heart. 

And  another  happening  was  his  secretary  of  lega¬ 
tion,  Hugh  Gibson,  one  of  those  young  men 
grounded  in  the  languages  and  international 
law  whom  Secretary  Root  took  into  the  serv¬ 
ice  some  years  ago.  Gibson  can  think 
juickly  and  think  right  in  several  lan¬ 
guages  and  smile  all  the  while.  It  was 
jood  to  return  to  Belgium  and  find 
that  very  American  Legation  flour¬ 
ishing  just  as  it  was  when  I  said 
Tood-by  in  August,  the  day  before 
;he  Germans  came. 

When  leading  Belgians  came  to 
Whitlock  and  said  that  winter  would 
ind  Belgium  without  bread,  he 
;urned  from  the  land  that  has  the 
east  food  to  his  own,  which  has  the 
nost.  For  Belgium  is  a  great  shop 
md  a  great  garden.  Its  towns  are 
;o  close  together  that  they  seem  only 
;he  suburbs  of  Brussels  and  Ant¬ 
werp.  It  has  the  densest  population 
n  Europe.  It  raises  only  enough 
’ood  to  last  it  for  two  months  of  the 
,rear.  The  food  for  the  other  ten 
nonths  Belgium  buys  from  us  with 
;he  products  of  her  factories.  This 
fear  Belgium  could  not  send  out  its 
Droducts;  this  year  we  were  to  help 
!eed  Belgium  without  pay.  But 
low?  How  get  the  food  past  the 
British  navy  and  the  German  army? 

Sow  organize  the  great  work  of 
-elief  ? 

In  London  was  an  American,  H.  C. 

Soover,  a  celebrated  mining  engi¬ 
neer.  When  American  tourists  were 
stranded  all  over  Europe  with  letters 
>f  credit  which  could  not  be  cashed, 
heir  route  homeward  must  lie  through  London.  They 
nust  have  funds;  they  must  have  steamer  passage. 
Soover  took  charge.  It  is  a  habit  of  his  to  take 
iharge  of  things.  He  did  this  work  so  well  that  he 
vas  evidently  the  man  to  look  after  the  feeding  of 
3elgium.  There  had  been  no  time  to  lose  in  getting 
;he  refugees  home;  there  was  no  time  to  spare  in  the 
new  task.  Hoover  is  one  of  those  round-headed 
Americans  born  for  action,  who  says  “You  do  this” 
ind  “You  do  that,”  and  organization  springs  full- 
ledged  out  of  chaos. 

When  Harvard,  1914,  who  had  been  tried  out  in  the 
American  refugee  business,  appeared  in  Hoover’s 
)ffice  to  volunteer  for  the  front  in  the  new  cam- 
Daign,  Hoover  greeted  him  with: 

“You  are  going  to  Rotterdam  to-night.” 

“So  I  am!”  said  Harvard,  1914,  and  started  for 
Etotter  dam. 

All  the  disciplined  armies  in  the  world  are  not  in 
uniform.  Americans  have  a  gift  of  making  a  pretty 
rood  army  of  succor  in  a  hurry,  if  not  one  for  killing. 
America  giving  as  only  America  can,  ships  laden 
vith  food  steaming  to  Rotterdam — this  was  a  matter 
)f  ready  organization.  But  how  get  the  bread  to  the 
lungry  mouths  when  the  Germans  were  using  all  the 
Belgian  railroads  for  military  purposes?  Germany 
vas  not  going  to  let  a  carload  of  wheat  keep  a  car- 
oad  of  soldiers  from  reaching  the  front,  or  let  any 
’ood  for  Belgians  keep  her  men  in  the  trenches  from 
getting  theirs  regularly. 


It  Is  “Soom  Expeerience” 


HORSE  and  cart  transport  would  be  cumbersome,  ‘ 
and  the  Germans  would  not  allow  Belgian  team¬ 
sters  to  move  about  with  such  freedom.  As  likely 
is  not  they  might  be  spies. 

Anybody  who  can  walk  or  ride  may  be  a  spy. 
Therefore,  the  way  to  stop  spying  is  not  to  let 
myone  walk  or  ride.  Besides,  Germany  had  requisi- 
:ioned  most  of  the  horses  that  could  do  more  than 
Iraw  an  empty  phaeton  on  a  level.  But  she  had  not 
irawn  the  water  out  of  the  canals;  though  the  Bel¬ 
gians,  always  whispering  jokes  at  the  expense  of  the 
conquerors,  said  +he  canals  might  have  been  emptied 
if  their  contents  had  been  beer. 

There  were  plenty  of  idle  canal  boats  in  Holland, 
whose  canals  connect  with  the  web  of  canals  in  Bel¬ 
gium.  You  had  only  to  seal  the  cargoes  against 
requisition,  the  seal  to  be  broken  only  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Relief  Commission,  and  start  them 
to  their  destinations.  And  how  make  sure  that  only 
those  who  had  money  in  Belgium  to  pay  should  pay 
for  their  bread,  while  all  who  had  not  should  be 
reached?  From  America  came  Dr.  Rose  and  Henry 


James,  Jr.,  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  which  has 
given  about  $1,000,000  to  the  cause,  and  Mr.  Bicknell, 
of  the  Red  Cross,  to  offer  their  expert  advice. 

They  soon  found  how  simple  was  that  problem  of 
distribution  compared  to  the  San  Francisco  earth¬ 
quake  and  fire.  The  people  to  be  relieved  were  in 
their  homes.  Belgium  is  so  old  a  country,  its  popu¬ 
lation  so  dense,  and  it  is  so  much  like  one  big  work- 


With  each  serving  of  soup  went  a 
loaf  of  the  American  brown  bread.  The  faces 

in  the  line  were  not  those  of  people  starving  —  not  yet 
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shop  that  the  Government  must  keep  a  complete  set 
of  books.  Every  Belgian  is  registered  and  dock¬ 
eted.  You  know  just  how  he  makes  his  living  and 
where  he  lives.  Upon  marriage  a  Belgian  gets  a 
little  book,  giving  his  name  and  his  wife’s,  their 
ages,  their  occupations,  and  address.  As  children 
are  born  their  names  are  added.  A  Belgian  holds 
as  fast  to  this  book  as  a  woman  to  a  piece  of  jewelry 
that  is  an  heirloom. 

With  few  exceptions,  Belgian  local  officials  had  not 
fled  the  country.  They  realized  that  this  was  a  time 
when  they  were  particularly  needed  on  the  job  to 
protect  their  people  from  the  German  exactions  and 
from  their  own  rashness.  There  were  also  any  num¬ 
ber  of  volunteers  to  assist.  The  thing  was  to  get 
the  food  to  them  and  let  them  organize  local  dis¬ 
tribution. 

A  small  force  of  Americans  was  required  to  over¬ 
see  the  transit.  They  must  both  watch  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  did  not  take  any  of  the  food  and  retain  German 
confidence  in  the  absolute  good  faith  of  their  inten¬ 
tions.  And  the  Germans  have  taken  none  of  the 
food,  orders  from  Berlin  are  obeyed,  and.  Berlin 
knows  that  any  requisitioning  of  relief  supplies 
means  that  the  Relief  Commission 
would  cease  work  and  announce  to 
the  world  the  reason.  However 
many  times  the  young  Americans  are 
arrested,  they  must  be  patient.  That 
exception,  who  said  when  he  was 
put  in  a  cell  overnight  because  he 
entered  the  military  zone  by  mistake 
that  he  would  not  have  been  treated 
that  way  in  England,  needed  a  little 
more  coaching  in  neutrality. 

Volunteers  were  found  mostly 
among  the  American  Rhodes  scholars 
at  Oxford,  and  in  other  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  could  leave  their  work 
to  assist.  They  get  their  expenses, 
but  the  rest  of  their  reward  is  experience;  and 
it  is  “soom  expeerience,”  as  a  Belgian  said  who 
was  learning  a  little  American  slang.  These  young 
men  talk  about  canal-boat  cargoes  as  if  they  had  been 
running  from  Buffalo  to  Albany  on  the  Erie  Canal 
for  years;  they  speak  of  “my  province”  and  compare 
bread  lines  and  the  efficiency  of  local  officials.  I  rode 
all  day  with  a  pair  of  them  without  finding  out — and 


I  tried  for  the  fun  of  it  to  find  out — whether  they 
were  pro-Ally  or  pro-German.  As  for  Harvard,  191<±, 
I  never  even  got  an  admission  from  him  that  he 
knew  there  was  any  war.  Hang  a  passport  carrier 
around  the  Sphinx’s  neck  and  you  have  him  done 
in  stone. 

Fancy  any  Belgian  trying  to  get  him  to  carry  a 
contraband  letter,  or  any  German  commander  trying 
to  work  him  for  a  few  sacks  of  flour!  A  battalion 
of  spies  and  sixteen  field  marshals,  a  Bundesrath  and 
a  Reichstag,  too,  would  never  get  his  goat.  When  I 
asked  him  what  career  he  had  chosen  he  said  “Busi¬ 
ness!”  without  any  waste  of  words  or  an  ad¬ 
jective.  I  think  that  he  will  do  some.  If  he 
and  Joffre  and  Von  Hindenburg  met,  they 
could  have  a  prolix  conversational  eve¬ 
ning  with  a  word  supply  of  a  dozen 
monosyllables. 

It  is  he  and  all  these  young  Ameri¬ 
cans — as  distinctive  of  America  in 
manner,  looks,  and  thought  as  a 
Frenchman  is  of  France  or  a  Ger¬ 
man  of  Germany — who  have  carried 
the  torch  of  Peace’s  kindly  work 
into  war-ridden  Belgium.  They  make 
you  want  to  tickle  the  eagle  on 
the  throat  so  he  will  let  out  a  gentle, 
well-modulated  scream  which,  of 
course,  will  be  strictly  in  keeping 
with  neutrality. 

“Again!”  said  Harvard,  1914,  as 
the  car  stopped  in  the  outskirts  as 
we  were  leaving  Antwerp  before  an¬ 
other  Saxon  who  had  a  red  lantern 
instead  of  a  red  flag.  And  again  and 
again  till  the  lights  of  Brussels 
sparkled  before  us — watching,  watch¬ 
ing  day  and  night,  the  disciplined 
pawns  of  the  fine-drawn,  bayonet- 
studded  net  of  German  military  au¬ 
thority  watching  every  human  being 
in  all  Belgium.  How  would  you 
like  to  be  watched  in  that  way  and 
have  to  take  your  turn  in  the  bread 
line? 

“The  last  time  I  saw  that  statue 
of  Liege,”  I  remarked,  peering  into 
the  darkness  as  we  rode  into  the  city, 
“the  Legion  of  Honor  conferred  by 
France  on  Liege  for  its  brave  de¬ 
fense  was  hung  on  its  breast,  I  suppose  that  is 
gone  now.” 

“I  guess  yes,”  said  Harvard,  1914. 

The  hotel  office  in  Brussels  that  night  seemed 
about  the  same  that  it  was  when  I  left  it  after 
having  been  at  the  Belgian  front  before  the  city’s 
fall.  English  railway  signs  on  the  wall  were  un¬ 
disturbed. 

More  ancient  relic  still  seemed  the  board  with  its 
“seven”  passages  a  day  to  England,  traversing  the 
Channel  in  “fifty-five  minutes  via  Calais”  and  in 
“three  hours  via  Ostend,”  with  the  space  blank  where 
the  state  of  the  weather,  wired  from  the  coast,  had 
been  chalked  up  each  morning. 

My  guidebook,  quite  the  latest  edition,  said  that 
“passports  were  not  required  in  Belgium.”  Since 
that  was  published  much  water  and  much  blood 
had  passed  the  remains  of  the  bridges  over  the 
rivers  Meuse  and  Aisne. 

The  hotel  attendants  were  the  same,  but  they 
seemed  to  have  grown  old;  their  attentiveness  to 
have  become  that  of  automatons. 

But  Conquerors  Must  Eat 

A  STORY  is  told  of  how  that  hotel  had  filled  with 
officers  after  the  arrival  of  the  Germanic  flood  and 
how  one  day,  when  it  was  learned  that  the  proprietor 
was  a  Frenchman,  guards  were  suddenly  placed  at  the 
doors  and  the  hall  was  filled  with  baggage  as  every 
officer,  acting  with  characteristic  official  solidarity, 
vacated  his  room  and  bestowed  his 
presence  elsewhere.  Then  the  pro¬ 
prietor  was  informed  that  his  guests 
would  return  if  he  would  agree  to 
employ  German  help  and  buy  his 
supplies  from  Germany.  He  re¬ 
fused,  for  practical  as  well  as  sen¬ 
timental  reasons.  If  he  had  con¬ 
sented,  think  what  the  Belgians 
would  have  done  to  him  after  the 
Germans  were  gone.  However,  offi¬ 
cers  were  gradually  returning,  for 
this  was  the  best  hotel  in  town, 
and  even  conquerors  are  human, 
and  German  conquerors  have  par¬ 
ticularly  human  stomachs. 

From  the  bill  of  fare  in  the  restaurant  one  might 
get  the  idea  that  all  this  talk  about  starving  Bel¬ 
gium  was  nonsense.  There  was  not  much  difference 
from  August  except  that  the  bread  was  the  Relief 
Commission’s  brown,  which  has  30  per  cent  more 
'nourishment  than  the  white.  The  restaurant  still 
had  its  excellent  cooks.  War  had  not  robbed  them 
of  their  art.  You  ( Continued  on  page  23) 
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“Dash  it  all,  McMorrogh !  ’ '  cried  the 
younger  man,  “the  people  elected  ME  governor  ” 


by  CHARLES  JOHNSTON 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  WALTER  J.  ENRIGHT 


unseeing,  straight 
before  him  as  the 
train  rushed  for¬ 
ward  and  the  fan 
droned.  Two  min¬ 
utes,  five,  ten,  he 
sat  motionless,  his 
eyes  far  away- 
Then  he  pulled 
himself  together, 
rose  with  a  vig¬ 
orous  movement 
of  the  shoulders, 
went  forward  to 
the  smoker, 
bought  a  paper, 
seated  himself  in 
one  of  the  wicker 
chairs,  and  lit  a 
cigar.  But  for 
him  the  smoker 
was  empty. 


BIG  victory,  Governor !  It’s  a  new  lease  of  lifef°r 


_ Us!  Not  one  of  the  boys  but  done  his  best!”  JMc- 

Morrogh  watched  the  Governor’s  face  keenly.  An 
now  the  boys  have  elected  ye,  what  are  ye  goin’  to  do 

for  the  boys?  . . .  I’ve  jotted  down  a  few  suggestions— 
“Mr.  McMorrogh !” — the  face  of  the  Governor-elect 
was  white,  he  spoke  with  visible  strain— “we  may  as 
well  have  it  now  as  later !  .  .  .  You  may  take  it  that  I 
make  these  appointments  myself— from  the  First  Com¬ 
missioner  down  to  the  office  boys !  Do  you  get  me  j 
The  boss’s  red  face  grew  redder.  The  veins  on  his 
bull  neck  swelled.  His  eyes,  slightly  bloodshot,  blinked 
rapidly.  After  a  moment  he  said:  “Sure,  you  make 
the  appointments!  ...  I’m  only  recommendin’  the 
best  men — the  men  that  done  the  most  for  us 

“Dash  it  all,  McMorrogh!”  cried  the  younger  man, 
starting  explosively  to  his  feet,  “the  people  elected 
me  Governor,  and  I’m  going  to  be  Governor!  I’m 
blanked  if  I’ll  be  dictated  to— by  you  or  any  man— 
The  boss  reacted  sharply.  He  also  rose,  his  half- 
closed  eyes  flashing  and  his  lips  pressed  close  to¬ 
gether.  Then  he  smiled,  kindly  enough,  and  laid  a 
big  hand  on  the  Governor’s  shouldei. 

“Say,  Jimmie!  ...  What  s  all  this,  anyway .... 
What  ye  handin’  out?  .  .  .  Me  an’  you’s  worked  to¬ 
gether,  how  long?  All  of  twenty  years,  I  guess! 
Jimmie!  .  .  .  Who  picked  ye  up  when  ye  was  a  kid? 
Who  put  ye  to  night  school?  Who  made  a  man  o’ 
ye?  Who  sent  ye  to  the  Assembly?  Who  showed  ye 
the  way  to  Washington?  .  .  .  Eh,  Jimmie  boy?”  .  .  . 
The  younger  man  pulled  away  savagely. 

“Timmie'”  ..  McMorrogh  went  on,  “didn’t  I  always 

do  th(T  best  I  could  by  ye?  .  .  .  Why?  .  What 

I  ever  git  out  of  it?  .  .  .  You  know!  Nothin  !  .  .  . 

But  I  done  it.  .  .  .  Why?  ...  I  liked  ye!  That 

was  why!  .  .  .  From  the  first  minit  I  saw  ye,  a, 

ragged  little  shaver  wid  a  bundle  o’  papers  runnin 
from  a  cop,  I  took  a  shine  to  ye.  .  .  .  A  thunder¬ 
storm  was  just  cornin’  on — ’member  that,  Jimmie. 
...  A  little  shaver  wid  a  torn  shirt”  McMorrogh 
patted  the  other’s  broadcloth  sleeve.  “Ye’ve  done 
well  for  yourself,  Jimmie!  ...  an’  I’ve  done  well 

for  ye — ”  ,  .  ,  , 

McMorrogh  stopped.  Keenly  watching  the  tense 
lips  and  white,  hardening  face  of  the  younger  man, 
he  saw  the  game  was  up.  He  pulled  a  gold  hunter 
watch  from  his  pocket,  snapped  it  open,  snapped  it 
shut  again,  and  said  brusquely:  “Well,  guess  I  bet¬ 
ter  make  the  ten-forty!  Just  got  nine  minutes!  .  .  . 
Good  day,  Mister  Warner! — ” 


THE  Governor-elect  was  sitting  now,  his  head  rest¬ 
ing  on  one  hand,  while  the  other  hand  sketched  im¬ 
aginary  designs  on  the  blotting  paper. 

“McMorrogh!”  he  said  hoarsely,  “try  to  see  this 

thing  from  my  side — ”  . 

“Oh,  I  see  it,  Mr.  Warner!  I  see  it  all  right! 
said  the  boss  with  rough  magnanimity;  “you’re  not 
the  first  man  that  has  took  a  wife” —  (“a  wife  above 
him,”  he  had  meant  to  say,  but  checked  himself)  — 
“an’  she  has  parted  him  from  his  friends!  ...  I 
understand,  Mr.  Warner!  .  .  .  An’,  believe  me,  I’m 
sorry.  .  .  .  Well,  got  to  make  that  train!  ...  So 
long!” 

The  boss  made  his  way  rapidly  to  the  depot,  got 
aboard,  and  found  his  chair  number  in  the  parlor  car. 
Squaring  his  back  into  the  cushion  as  the  tiain  began 
to  move,  he  pulled  from  his  breast  pocket  the  list  he 
ad  meant  to  give  the  Governor,  the  list  of  “good” 
who  had  earned  their  reward, 
he  boss  sat  with  the  list  in  his  hands,  gazing, 


He  puffed  his  cigar  and  his  eyes  moved  idly  along 
the  headlines.  Suddenly  they  stopped  and  came 
sharply  to  focus,  and  he  sucked  a  breath  in  between 
his  teeth.  He  had  caught  sight  of  this :  “Down  With 
the  Boss!  Reformers  Get  Together!  McMorrogh 
Must  Go!”  And  then  the  details  of  a  clever  plan  to 
scrap  the  machine  and  build  a  new  one.  And  among 
the  names  of  the  “reformers”  the  very  men  on  the 
list  in  his  pocket.  ... 

“The  blazes!”  the  boss  muttered  between  his 
teeth;  “out  to  knife  me,  an’  me  tryin’  to  land  them 
jobs!  .  .  .  What  do  ye  know  about  that?  .  .  .  The 
dirty  dogs!  .  .  .  Maybe  it’s  all  a  lie!  ... 

But  as  he  read  on,  the  reality  of  the  scheme  and 
the  weight  of  the  forces  against  him  compelled  con¬ 
viction.  Then  a  thought  flashed  through  his  mind: 

“Is  Jimmie  in  this,  I  wonder?  .  .  .  Maybe  it  s  this, 
an’  not  the  wife? — ”  Then  his  wrath  blazed  out: 
“Ye’re  a  lot  o’  sneakin’  thieves!  An’  there’s  but  the 
one  thing  to  do  wi’  ye — an’  that’s  to  beat  ye  to  it 
an’,  by  thunder,  I  will!” 

McMorrogh  pondered,  his  lips  pressed,  his  eyes  in¬ 
tent,  for  a  minute,  five  minutes,  ten  minutes.  .  .  . 
The  cigar  went  out. 

Then  with  a  jerk  he  turned  to  the  last  page  of  the 
paper  and  ran  his  finger  down  the  Travel  column. 
Then  he  went  to  the  corridor  and  got  some  telegraph 
forms  and  the 
Railroad  Guide. 

He  sat  down 
again,  turned 
over  the  pages, 
looked  carefully 
along  the  columns 
of  a  table,  under¬ 
scored  an  entry, 
and  looked  again 
at  the  steamship 
notices. 

“We  can  make 
it.  T  h  a  t  ’  s  all 
right — ” 

Then  he  relit 
his  cigar  and  be¬ 
gan  to  smoke 
slowly,  the  mus¬ 
cles  in  his  cheeks 
working  them¬ 
selves  into  knots. 

He  was  planning 
the  details  of  the 
battle. 

They  thundered 
and  rumbled  into 
the  station.  The 
boss  hurried  past 
the  panting  en¬ 
gine  to  the  wait¬ 
ing  room  and  the 
telegraph  counter 
and  sent  off  his 
wires.  Then  he 
bought  tickets 
and  got  the  draw¬ 
ing  room  on  the 
Coast  Limited, 
and  put  the  little 
envelope  into  his 
waistcoat  pocket. 

.  .  .  That  after¬ 
noon  the  boss  held 


a  reception.  In  the  sanctum,  thick  with  tobacco 
smoke,  he  sat  serene,  a  box  of  excellent  Havanas  on 
the  desk  before  him. 

“Call  in  George  Henney,  Clancy!”  and  he  spat 
out  the  flakes  of  his  cigar;  “I  want  to  talk  to  him 
private!” 

The  door  closed  noiselessly  after  the  red-headet 
secretary  and  quickly  opened  again. 

“Come  in,  Henney!  Come  in!”  McMorrogh  criec 
in  his  strong,  cordial  voice,  and  grasping  George  Hen 
ney’s  hand,  he  pulled  him  down  into  a  comfortabh 
chair  close  to  his  own. 

“I’m  safe  back,  ye  see,  George!”  and  he  smilec 
warmly  at  his  visitor.  “Take  a  cigar!  Take  two- 
three!  Put  ’em  in  yer  pocket,  man!” 

The  boss’s  face  was  genial  and  humorous.  Georg< 
Henney  puffed  nervously  in  lantern-jawed  silence 
waiting  for  the  cat  to  jump. 

But  the  boss  did  not  hurry.  _ 

“George!”  he  said  reflectively,  leaning  back  in  hi: 
swivel  chair  and  puffing  out  pale-blue  smoke  rings 
not  a  nervous  twitch,  no  tapping  of  his  toe  or  drum 
ming  of  his  fingers,  not  a  quiver  in  his  strong  voice 
“I’ve  been  in  the  game— five  an’  twenty  years!—” 

“M’hm!”  grunted  Henney,  puffing  nervously. 

“Ye’re  burnin’  yer  cigar,  man!”  remonstrated  th 
boss,  keenly  watching  him.  “Ye’re  smokin’  too  fast! 


GEORGE  HENNEY  wet  his  finger  and  rubbed  i 
along  the  cigar,  trying  desperately  to  hide  hi 
nervousness.  He  did  smoke  more  slowly,  but  h 
began  to  beat  a  tattoo  on  the  desk  with  his  fingers 
The  boss,  noticing  it,  smiled,  leaned  forward,  pickei 
up  a  paper  weight,  put  it  down  within  the  other 
reach,  and  then  leaned  back  again  in  his  chair  am 
blew  more  pale-blue  smoke  rings  in  the  air. 

“Been  in  the  game  five  an’  twenty  years!”  he  re 
peated  contemplatively,  “an’  never  in  all  them  year 
done  as  good  a  day’s  work  as  I’ll  have  done  to-day- 
when  I’m  through  with  it!” 

George  Henney  shoved  his  chair  back,  got  up,  sa 
down  again,  grabbed  the  paper  weight,  and  began  t 
grind  it  into  the  desk.  The  boss  watched  him  with 
smile  of  keen  irony  on  his  lips,  but  said  nothing  an 
continued  to  blow  smoke  rings. 

“Did  ye  see  him?”  Henney  burst  out. 

“See  him?”  echoed  the  boss.  “Sure,  I  saw  him 
Great  old  time — heart-to-heart  talk — old  memorie 
and  all  that!  .  .  .  Same  good  old  Jimmie  Warne 

from  the  wor 
‘Go.’  ” 


•At 


“I’ve  been  noticin 
tuckered  out!  Saw  it  a  week 


’,  Peggy,  that  ye’re  all 

ago!  Peggy,  ye  need  a  holiday!” 


George  Henne 
panted  a  sigh  c 
relief.  But  h 
suspense  was  sti 
nerve-racking.  B 
ground  the  pap< 
weight  into  tl 
wood  of  t  h 
desk. 

“Heart-to-hea 
talk!”McMorrog 
repeated.  “Jin 
mie  said  I  cou. 
have  just  what 
wanted...  .  .  Le 
it  all  to  me — fro 
them  commissio 
ships  down 
the  office  boys!- 
them’s  his  ov 
words.  T  a  1  k  e 
about  the  time 
saved  him  fro 
the  cop  —  an’  < 
I’ve  done  for  ’i 
since,  year  i 
year  out.  .  .  .  ‘1 
can  have  j  u  : 
what  ye  wani 
...  So  if  an 
body  needs  an 
thin’  —  he’d  be 
see  me!”  and  t 
boss  critical 
eyed  his  cigar. 

George  Henn 
sniffed  nervous 
dug  the  corner 
the  glass  pap 
weight  into  t 
corner  of  1 
hand,  and  th 
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gan  to  drum  with  his  fingers  on  the  desk,  but  did 
it  speak. 

“Oh,  by  the  bye,  George! — ”  and  the  boss  sat  up 
raight,  as  if  he  had  just  remembered  something— 
l0w  are  ye  off  for  the  ready?  .  .  .  Got  yer  roll 
ong?  ...  I  happen  to  need  a  thousand  jus’  now — 
tw0 — or  three — call  it  five  thousand — an’  I’m  look- 
’  for  some  good  friend  that’ll  let  me  have  it!  ... 
a’  mind,  George,”  the  boss  went  on  impressively, 
his  ain’t  got  nothin’  in  the  world  to  do  with  that 
lird  Commissionership !  Not  a  thing!  Just  a  per- 
nal  matter  between  friends!  People’s  gettin’  that 
isty  these  days  that  when  ye  get  yer  appointment 
ey  may  say  things  about  me!” 

It  was  finer  sarcasm  than  Henney  knew.  But  he 
it  the  boss’s  point  in  the  way  the  boss  desired;  he 
died  out  a  roll,  glanced  furtively  at  McMorrogh, 
pped  off  the  rubber  band,  and,  holding  the  roll  be- 
:ath  the  edge  of  the  table,  began  to  peel  off  hun- 
ed-dollar  bills,  wetting  his  thumb  and  counting  with 
s  lips.  Mr.  McMorrogh’s  eyes  slightly  closed  and 
i  flicked  the  ash  from  his  cigar.  “Hines  told  me  it 
mid  be  worth  six  to  him!”  was  all  he  said. 

A  few  seconds  more  and  he  was  pushing  a  wad  of 
;an  yellow-backs  into  a  stout  pocketbook.  Another 
oment  and  George  Henney  was  closing  the  door 
ter  him,  muttering:  “He’ll  blast  that  fellow  Hines!” 
The  boss  pulled  out  his  gold  hunter  watch  as  the 
ior  closed  and  snapped  the  case  open. 

“Three  o’clock — ten — plenty  time!”  he  said  to  him- 
lf.  Then  he  took  up  a  list  of  names,  hummed  over 
chewing  the  end  of  his  cigar,  ticked  off  two  names 
L  the  paper  and  laid  it  face  downward  on  his  desk, 
len,  settling  himself  back  in  his  chair,  he  began  to 
loke  slowly,  leisurely,  meditatively.  He  was  allow- 
g  time  for  rumors  of  the  Governor-elect’s  supposed 
titude  and  words  to  trickle  out  through  George 
enney.  Rumors  did  so  trickle,  and  oozed  about 
e  corridors  and  anterooms,  with  the  result  that  the 
eform”  movement  notably  waned. 

N  TEN  minutes  or  so  the  boss’s  big  hand  came 
down  on  the  bell,  and  he  reached  for  a  new  cigar, 
fie  red-headed  secretary  came  into  the  room. 
“Johnny  Marshall  there?” 

Clancy  nodded.  “Send  him  in!” 

The  secretary  drew  the  door  to  after  him.  A  mo- 
ent  later  it  flew  open  again  and  a  big,  bellowing 
>ice  came  booming  into  the  room.  “Hell-o!  Hell-o, 
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Mr.  McMorrogh!  Glad  to  see  ye!  Glad  to  see  ye! 
Glad  to  see  ye!  How’s  the  boy?  How’s  the  boy?” 

Johnny  Marshall  was  as  big  as  his  voice,  wide- 
waisted,  florid,  gorgeous  in  a  big  flapping  frock  coat 
and  a  broad-brimmed  wide-awake. 

“Put  ’er  there,  Mr.  McMorrogh!  Put  ’er  there!  .  .  . 
How  goes  it  this  fine  afternoon?” 

“Fine,  John,  fine!  Have  a  cigar?”  heartily  re¬ 
joined  the  boss  as  they  settled  into  their  chairs. 

“No,  no,  no,  no,  no!”  Johnny  Marshall  pushed  the 
cigar  box  away.  “Have  one  o’  mine!  Have  one  o’ 
mine!”  he  bellowed  and  boomed,  crowding  a  fat  case 
of  huge  anniversary  smokes  cn  the  boss. 

McMorrogh  picked  one,  peeied  the  gold  leaf  off 
carefully  with  his  thumb  nail,  bit  the  end  and  began 
to  smoke.  He  did  not  watch  Johnny  Marshall  as  he 
had  watched  George  Henney.  Seemingly,  he  was  com¬ 
pletely  off  his  guard.  “Sort  o’  weddin’-celebration 
smoke,  eh,  John?”  he  said  cheerily. 

“Weddin’  celebration?  Ha-ha-ha-ha-ha!”  bellowed 
the  big  man.  “That  reminds  me  of  a  good  one — ” 

He  proceeded  to  tell  it.  In  strength  it  matched  the 
cigar.  The  boss  appreciatively  grinned. 

“That  didn’t  happen  in  Boston,  John!”  he  said. 

“Boston?  Boston?  No,  no,  no!”  rumbled  Johnny 
Marshall,  and  began  to  roar  with  laughter.  Boston 
reminded  him  of  another,  equally  well  salted,  which 
he  imparted  with  tempestuous  mirth. 

The  thunderstorm  of  hilarity  continued  a  good  half 
hour.  The  boss  never  turned  a  hair  or  showed  the 
slightest  sign  of  impatience,  but  continued  tran¬ 
quilly  smoking  the  other’s  cigars. 

Finally  Johnny  Marshall’s  stock  of  good  ones  ran 
low.  The  room  was  wreathed  with  smoke. 

From  the  midst  of  the  cloud  came  the  boss’s  voice, 
firm  and  cool: 

“Any  notion  why  I  sent  for  ye,  John?” 

“Can’t  think,  Mr.  McMorrogh,  can’t  think!  can’t 
think!”  the  big  voice  still  rumbled,  but  with  the  dis¬ 
creet  rumble  of  a  muffled  drum.  “No  notion  at  all — - 
without  it  might  be  about  that  roadbed  contract — ” 

“Good  guesser,  John!  That’s  the  very  thing.” 

Johnny  Marshall  just  glanced  at  the  boss  from 
under  his  bushy  brows. 

“Well—”  he  rumbled  in  the  same  muffled  tone. 

“Talked  it  out  with  Jimmie!”  the  boss  went  on, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ash  of  his  big  cigar,  held  up 
admiringly  in  his  steady  hand. 

“Yeh?”  queried  the  big  man. 
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“It  goes  through  all  right!”  the  boss  added. 

“Good  work!  Good  work!  Good  work!”  rumbled 
Johnny  Marshall,  his  red  face  redder  with  satis¬ 
faction. 

“The  length  an’  breadth  of  that  contract — ”  con¬ 
tinued  the  boss  in  the  same  incisive  tone,  “will  be — 
five — million — dollars—” 

“All  o’  that!  All  o’  that!  All  o’  that!”  the  big 
man  boomed. 

“Ten  per  cent  for  me!”  quietly  continued  Mc¬ 
Morrogh.  “Fifty  thousand  down!” 

“What!  Ye’re  crazy,  man!  Crazy!  Crazy! 
Crazy!”  thundered  Johnny  Marshall — but  it  was 
low  thunder  that  did  not  carry  beyond  the  door. 

THE  boss  made  no  reply.  He  reached  forward  to 
a  telephone-address  tablet,  turned  two  or  three 
leaves,  found  a  number,  caught  up  the  desk  phone 
and  held  it  to  his  lips: 

“Hello,  Central — ”  and  a  number. 

Big  Johnny  Marshall  made  no  pretense  of  respect 
for  privacy. 

“Whose  number’s  that,  McMorrogh?”  he  growled. 
“Grey  &  Field!”  the  boss  answered  abruptly.  “I’m 
callin’  Grey  down  here  about  this  roadbed  deal!” 

Johnny  Marshall  was  a  “practical”  man.  He 
reached  forward,  caught  the  phone,  jerked  it  from 
the  boss’s  hand,  brought  the  mouthpiece  up  to  his 
own  big,  florid  face  and  boomed: 

“That’s  all  right.  Central!  All  right!  All  right! 
Don’t  need  that  number  after  all!”  and,  hanging  up 
the  receiver,  he  laughed  uproariously. 

The  boss  picked  up  his  cigar  and  began  to  puff 
slowly,  .but  said  nothing. 

The  big  man  bellowed  again:  “Great  joke!  Great 
joke!  Great  joke!”  Then  he  said  ironically:  “Ye 
think  I  carry  the  bank  about  with  me,  don’t  ye?” 

“No,  John,”  the  boss  said  coolly;  “I  don’t.  I 
know  it!” 

“Well,  well,  well,  McMorrogh!  How  about  twenty 
thousand  on  account?  .  .  .  Oh,  all  right!”  he  hastily 
added  as  the  boss  reached  toward  the  phone.  “Was 
only  jokin’!  Only  jokin’!  Fifty  it  is!  Fifty  it  is! 
An’  the  rest  when  I  get  paid — ” 

“Yes,  John!  The  rest  when  ye  get  paid!” 

When  the  boss  had  once  more  stowed  away  his 
fattening  pocketbook,  big  Johnny  Marshall  rose  to 
go,  the  broad-brimmed  wide-awake  tilted  back  from 
his  big,  florid  face.  ( Continued  on  page  28) 


ATLANTIC  CITY 


SEEING  AMERICA  AT  LAST— BY  HARRISON  RHODES 


E  ALL  like  to  pretend  that  when  we  leave  home 
for  a  holiday  we  seek  distinction  and  quiet,  that 
hen  we  are  not  engaged  in  pleasant  intercourse 
ith  the  very  best  people  we  commune  with  the 
lost  high-class  works  of  nature  or  turn  the  pages 
F  the  very  best  books.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  most 
F  us  are  on  such  occasions  out  for  honest  vulgarity 
nd  crowds.  This  is  why  it  is  at  once  so  extremely 
ifficult  to  find  anyone  who  will  admit  that  he  likes 
tlantic  City  and  equally  difficult  to  discover  any- 
ne  who  has  not  been  there  and  enjoyed  it  thor- 
ughly.  Atlantic  City  is  one  of  the  most 
mazing  facts  in  America.  It  is  America 
i  little;  unless  indeed  you  prefer  to  say 
lat  America  is  merely  a  little  Atlantic 
ity.  So  monstrous  is  the  assemblage 
f  hotels  and  boarding  houses  and  cot- 
iges,  so  fabulous  the  length  of  the 
hard  Walk,  so  incredible  the  num- 
ers  of  the  ceaseless  crowds  which 
requent  it,  that  the  latter  phrase 
;ems  scarcely  an  exaggeration. 

^hen  Atlantic  City  is  full,  it  is  hard  to 
elieve  that  there  can  be  anyone  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  world.  It  is  so  large 
ou  do  not  feel  that  it  was  built  by  the 
sa,  but  rather  that  the  sea  has  been 
arefully  placed  in  front  of  it.  If  Yan- 
ee  Doodle  on  that  legendary  trip  had 
one  to  Atlantic  City,  he  would  assuredly 
■ave  said  he  “could  not  see  the  town — there 
vere  so  many  houses.”  Only  those  whose  bed- 
oom  is  on  the  hotel  top  floor  or  whose  legs 
re  strong  enough  to  carry  them  to  the  lantern  of 
ibsecon  Lighthouse  can  see  the  conformation  of 
he  long,  narrow  strip  ^f  sands  facing  south  and 
ying  off  the  coast  beyond  great  lagoons  and  salt 
narshes  which  tempted  the  founders  to  build  a 
;reat  town  so  far  out  at  sea,  or  can,  above  the 
oofs,  catch  sight  of  copper-red  sunsets  in  a  lonely 
vest  of  winding  grassy  -.gait  rivers  and  realize  how 
ovely  in  those  early  days  of  Atlantic  City  must 
tave  been  nature  unimproved. 

But  nature  improved,  and  improved  almost  out  of 
ight,  is  much  more  to  the  taste  of  Atlantic  City 


patrons.  It  must  be  admitted  that  more  often  in¬ 
stead  of  a  setting  sun  the  visitor  sees  a  beautiful  full 
moon  rising  from  the  waves  beyond  an  even  more 
beautiful  flashing  sign  advertising  a  chewing  gum  or 
a  liver  pill,  and,  if  he  is  a  real  lover  of  the  resort, 
thinks  the  celestial  orb  makes  a  poor  showing  in 


Those  wheel  chairs  convey  tough  young 
vaudeville  actors,  gum-chewing  girls,  and  respect¬ 
able  old  people  out  for  the  magic  of  sunshine  and  salt 

comparison  with  the  Electric  Supply  Company.  At¬ 
lantic  City  is  no  nature  lovers’  resort;  indeed,  it  is 
the  most  passionate  of  national  protests  against  that 
ancient  fetish  of  “the  country.” 

The  Board  Walk  is  as  bare  of  green  as  Broadway. 


The  golf  links  is  as  decently  remote  from  it  as  the 
New  York  courses  are  from  Longacre  Square.  The 
tennis  courts  have  the  air  of  being  in  West  Forty- 
second  Street,  or  some  such  metropolitan  seclusion. 
The  horse  and  pony  riding  takes  place  in  the  agree¬ 
able  publicity  of  the  sands,  where  the  Board  Walk 
furnishes  an  ample  gallery  for  spectators.  This  pub¬ 
licity,  with  the  opportunity  of  galloping  beneath  the 
piling  of  the  great  piers,  though  not  precisely  what 
Lord  Byron  sought  upon  the  lonely  Lido  sands,  is  in 
fact  more  pleasing  to  those  of  us  who  value 
chiefly  upon  the  Jersey  shore  the  urban  note. 
The  most  rural  thing  in  Atlantic  City  is 
something  which  Marie  Antoinette  would 
have  loved  for  its  preposterous  arti¬ 
ficiality,  a  small  white  Italian  villa, 
surrounded  by  statuary,  green  lawns 
and  hedges,  prettily  placed  by  the 
owner  of  a  “million-dollar  pier”  half¬ 
way  out  this  marine  structure,  so 
that  the  surges  of  the  ocean  may 
literally  and  absurdly  break  under¬ 
neath  the  trim  flower  beds  and  neat 
gravel  paths  of  his  home.  There  are 
also  in  the  windows  of  the  curio  shops 
miniature  Japanese  landscapes,  and 
“water  flowers”  ingeniously  and  pret¬ 
tily  put  to  grow  upon  glass  cake 
dishes,  but  even  these  scarcely  produce 
the  illusion  of  the  countryside.  In  fact  At¬ 
lantic  City  is  the  city  and  rejoices  in  its  shame. 

Its  theatres  are  metropolitan  in  character  and 
often  ahead  of  those  in  the  great  cities  in  offering 
new  attractions  to  their  public.  Indeed,  Atlantic  City 
has  become  of  late  that  great  traditional  dog  upon 
which  plays  are  tried — New  York’s  Broadway  might 
well  seem  stale  to  the  permanent  inhabitant  of  the 
lesser  metropolis. 

Its  moving-picture  places  are  countless.  Its 
vaudeville  shows  and  Italian  band  concerts  are 
borne  aloft  above  the  surf  upon  gigantic  piers — 
you  feel  that  it  must  be  because  the  dry  land  has 
grown  too  congested  with  pleasure.  “Cabaret”  per¬ 
formances  abound,  and  as  for  dancing,  it  is  un¬ 
questionable  that  the  square  feet  of  floor  per  capita 
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s  greater  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Where 
there  is  any  vacant  space  roller  skating  goes  on,  or 
incubator  babies  are  displayed,  or  soda-water  foun¬ 
tains  gush  forth,  or  merry-go-rounds  go  round,  or 
fortune  tellers  tell  the  future,  or  patient  Armenians 
sell  lace,  or  seals  swim  in  a  tank,  or  tango  artists 
teach  their  lovely  art,  or  osteopaths  manipulate  the 
spinal  column. 

Atlantic  City  is  more  royalist  than  the  king,  more 
“citified”  even  than  the  city.  To  take  but  one  ex¬ 
ample,  “auction  sales,”  which  are  only  an  incident  of 
life  in  great  towns,  become  here  an  amusement  for 
which  you  start  forth  to  spend  an  afternoon  or  eve¬ 
ning  just  as  you  might  go  to  the  play.  The  sales 
are  recommended  to  visitors  in  the  pamphlets 
advertising  the  resort  as  a  recognized  “at¬ 
traction,”  and  no  one  seems  depressed 
at  the  interminable  succession  of 
bankruptcies  which,  theoretically  at 
least,  must  feed  these  constant 
sales.  The  spectacle  of  a  well- 
fed  but  reluctant  husband  being 
coaxed  to  bid  upon  Chinese  em¬ 
broidered  doilies,  or  Parisian  un¬ 
derwear,  is  worth  going  farther 
than  Atlantic  City  to  see.  Shop¬ 
ping,  even  without  the  lure  of  bar¬ 
gains,  is  indeed  one  of  the  leading 
sports  of  the  place,  and  the  miles  of 
shop  windows  are  to  many  visitors  the 
chief  charm  of  the  promenade.  It  is  curious, 
and  to  the  philosophical  mind  significant,  that 
except  when  the  spectacle  of  bathing  calls  the  atten¬ 
tion  in  that  direction  the  characteristic  Atlantic  City 
attitude  is  with  your  back  to  the  sea.  There  are 
thousands  of  miles  of  coast  line  from  Maine  to  Flor¬ 
ida  from  which  you  may  observe  the  Atlantic,  but 
only  a  scant  ten  or  twelve  from  which  you  may  look 
at  Atlantic  City.  The  wise  visitor  draws  the  logical 
conclusion  from  these  facts  and  acts  upon  it. 

Atlantic  City,  as  has  been  proved,  we  hope,  is  not 
the  country;  but  it  is  in  spite  of  that  very  much  the 
seaside.  In  summer,  of  course,  the  sea  bathing  is  its 
one  great  fact;  the  hot  and  cold  sea-water  faucets  in 
your  hotel  bathtub,  though  agreeably  luxurious,  never 
quite  take  the  place  of  the  social  immersion  in  the 
surf.  Not  only  the  visitors  at  its  thousand  hotels 
but  hordes  of  hot  Philadelphians  down  for  the  day 
plunge  into  the  waves.  The  scene  is  majestic,  almost 
terrifying.  The  pen  seems  inadequate  to  describe, 
even  to  hint  at  it.  What  can  one  say?  The  sardine 
in  his  tin  box  with  his  fellows  is  a  hermit  compared 
with  the  August  Atlantic  City  bather  lying  on  the 
sands  with  his  comrades. 

The  most  that  an  optimist  can  say  is  that  there  is 
sometimes  a  little  room  in  the  sea  if  you  can  swim 
far  enough  out. 

Indeed,  the  sea,  the  sea  water  and  the  sea  air  are 
Atlantic  City’s  ever-present  reason  and  excuse:  they 
are  the  object  of  its  constant  worship.  Even  the 
piers  (which  in  a  way  seem  to  try  hard  to  pretend 
that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  sea,  but  only 
with  vaudeville  and  tango)  are  twice  a  day  dedi¬ 
cated  to  “net  hauls”  of  the  “finny  denizens  of  the 
deep”;  and  upon  the  beach  each  day  real  fishing  boats 
are  hauled  up  and  real  fish  sold  to  little  groups  of 
wise  and  economical  housewives.  At  the  Inlet, 
where  the  yachts  lie  and  their  captains  importune 
landlubbers  to  go  forth  on  alleged  pleasure  sails,  the 
atmosphere  is  most  authentically  nautical.  From  the 
altitude  of  the  bedroom  in  the  roof,  earlier  sug¬ 
gested,  you  see  how  from  every  side  there  must  per¬ 
petually  pour  upon  Atlantic  City  salt-tonic  airs.  You 
realize  how,  even  in  winter,  the  long  rampart  of 
hotels  and  moving-picture  theatres  and  soda-water 
fountains  and  curio  shops  and  tango  studios  pro¬ 


tects  the  Board  Walk  from  inclement  northern  winds 
and  makes  its  sunlit  planks  a  year-round  pleasure 
promenade.  You  recognize  that,  though  a  metropolis, 
the  place  is  essentially  a  health  resort  as  well.  Even 
when  the  Board  Walk  is  most  pervaded  with  tough 
young  vaudeville  actors  and  shrill-voiced,  gum-chew¬ 
ing  young  girls  the  wheel  chairs  bear  along  their 
pleasant  well-bred  and  respectable  old  people  who 
have  come  for  the  healing  magic  of  sunshine  and  salt 
breezes.  Atlantic  City  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  the 
world  where  you  may  still  see  old  ladies  wearing  bon¬ 


nets  and  old  gentlemen  wrapped  in  shawls — the  con¬ 
trast  with  the  gum  chewers  is  piquant. 

The  completeness  of  the  Atlantic  City  arrange¬ 
ments  for  taking  sun  and  air  are  remarkable.  The 
hotels  all  try  to  provide  “sun  parlors”  and  verandas, 
terraces,  or  balconies,  where,  upon  rocking-chairs, 
steamer  chairs,  and  hooded  wicker  chairs  the  visitor 
may  take  the  air  cure.  Even  in  midwinter  in  their 
sheltered  sunny  corners  the  devotee  of  the  open  may, 
by  piling  himself  deep  with  rugs  and  cushions,  stay 
all  day  outdoors.  Atlantic  City  in  its  passion  for 
fresh  air  rivals  the  most  aggravated  English  seaside 
places.  The  “bath  chair”  of  Brighton  and  Bourne¬ 
mouth,  in  which  fat  dowagers  go  forth,  is,  however, 
a  poor  old-fashioned  vehicle  compared  with  the  roll¬ 
ing  chair  of  Atlantic  City,  upon  the  broad  seat  of 
which  even  three  well-fed  New  York  brokers  may  sit 
abreast.  The  rolling  chair  sports  a  top  for  hot 
weather  and  in  cold  or  rain  is  completely  inclosed  in 
glass  and  as  snug  as  an  eighteenth-century  sedan 
chair.  The  bath  chair  is  rather  definitely  the  refuge 
of  the  decrepit;  the  rolling  chair  is,  on  the  contrary, 
the  favorite  means  of  locomotion  of  the  youngest  and 
most  vigorous.  Walking  is  not  bad  form  at  Atlantic 
City,  but  rolling  is,  on  the  whole,  better  thought  of. 
Even  the  most  athletic  soon  lose  the  feeling  of  shame 
which  at  first  seems  to  them  to  attach  to  such  supine 
progress.  No  one  takes  cabs  in  Atlantic  City,  nor 
even  motors,  except  to  go  to  the  railway  station  or 
the  adjacent  country.  Your  morning  promenade, 
your  afternoon  lounge  to  the  auction  sale,  your  even¬ 
ing  visit  to  the  movies,  all  are  accomplished  in  chairs. 
You  are  as  much  reduced  to  their  employment  as  in 
Venice  to  the  use  of  gondolas;  there  is  a  resemblance, 
not  far  fetched,  between  the  two  places,  owing  to  the 
strange  absence  of  ordinary  traffic  and  the  resulting 
predominance  in  the  turmoil  of  the  town  of  the 
sound  of  the  human  voice. 

In  even  a  cursory  description  like  this  of  a  city 
which  deserves  at  least  an  epic — the  fact  is  salient 
that  it  is  always  functioning  day  and  night,  winter 
and  summer.  It  is  just  this  magnificent  invention  of 


the  all-year-round  season  which  has  enabled  Atlant 
City  to  build  its  hotels  of  brick  and  stone  and 
steam-heat  them  till  the  difference  between  the  se 
sons  is  scarcely  noticeable  indoors  (except  that  tl 
winter  temperature  is  perhaps  more  oppressive 
hot).  A  little  while  ago  the  orchestra  at  one  of  tl 
Atlantic  City  theatres  went  on  strike,  demanding  tl 
guarantee  of  a  forty  weeks’  season,  which  some  unic 
or  other,  with  an  executive  committee  in  one  of  tl 
great  cities,  felt  to  be  essential.  The  strike  seeme 
comic  to  us  board  walkers  who  knew  that  Atlant 
City  is  the  only  place  in  the  country  where  the  the: 
tres  always  have  a  fifty-two  weeks’  season! 

It  is  the  all-year-roundness  which  makes  Atlant 
City  so  complete  a  synopsis,  as  it  were,  c 
American  life.  It  has  the  honor — and  ha; 
piness— to  be  one  of  the  great  “conver 
tion  centers”  of  the  country.  At  an 
moment,  for  example,  you  may  st 
on  the  Board  Walk  strange  pol 
ticians  wearing  stranger  tall  sil 
hats  which  evidently  have  bee 
preserved  from  year  to  year  fo 
use  only  on  these  occasions  whe 
the  nation’s  future  is  discusse< 
As  this  article  is  being  written  th 
hotel  corridors  below  seethe  wit 
the  strange  and  piquant  mixture  o 
the  American  Hardware  Manufacturer 
and  the  New  Jersey  Baptists,  themselve 
possibly  “hard  shell.”  The  Hardware  me 
are,  on  the  whole,  more  animated  by  the  joie  d 
vivre,  and  offer  more  to  the  philosophic  observe) 
The  intelligent  segregation  of  the  sexes,  which  every 
where  gives  the  American  business  man  time  fo 
business  and  the  American  woman  opportunity  fo 
American  womanhood,  is  made  pleasantly  manifes 
when  the  Hardware  Wives,  every  one  of  them  graspin; 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  are  sent  forth  in  a  majestic  pro 
cession  of  wheel  chairs — and  the  Hardware  Husband 
retire  en  masse  to  the  cafe.  This  leaves  the  other  pub 
lie  rooms  free  for  the  chaster  social  gayeties  of  th 
New  Jersey  Baptists.  On  the  Board  Walk  outside  ; 
young  moving-picture  actor  is  saying  carelessly  to  : 
friend  that  he  is  at  Atlantic  City  for  a  few  day 
“doing  some  diving  with  Professor  and  Mrs.  Harte 
for  a  new  film,”  and  near  by  the  professor  of  classica 
philosophy  in  one  of  our  great  universities  sits  in  : 
wheel  chair  with  the  dear  little  old  lady  who  is  hi 
wife,  and  watches  the  procession  of  brokers,  gover 
nesses,  and  children,  colored  waiters,  ladies  of  fash 
ion,  chorus  girls,  and  gum  chewers  generally  file  by 
The  newsboys  in  the  offing  cry  raucously  that  the; 
will  supply  your  “home  paper”  from  wherever  yoi 
may  come.  The  whole  picture  is  agreeably  symboli< 
of  the  varied  elements  in  our  national  life.  This  i: 
one  of  the  forges  at  which  our  American  civilizatior 
takes  shape. 

Even  the  national  speech  is  forever  recuperat 
ing  and  gaining  fresh  idioms  in  this  inspiring  air 
Do  not  “butter-kist  popcorn”  and  “sea-foam  kisses’ 
show  the  national  mind  poetically  influenced  by 
sand  and  wave?  And  when  “Ish  ka  bibble”  appears 
on  the  post  cards  you  send  home  to  the  loved  ones 
is  the  expression  not  definitely  in  the  Americar 
language? 

Atlantic  City  is  too  vast,  too  full  of  significance  tc 
be  confined  within  the  limits  of  any  article.  Its  many 
fashionable  visitors  do  not  succeed  in  making  it  fash¬ 
ionable,  nor  can  its  many  vulgar  admirers  make  it 
vulgar.  It  is  cosmic.  To  visit  it  is  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  for  if  you  look  at  it  the  right  way  it  broadens 
the  mind  merely  to  learn  what  other  people  eat  for 
breakfast. 

Atlantic  City  lifts  the  lid  from  American  life  so 
that  you  may  observe  it  freely. 


ATLAN  DC  Cl  1  Y  is  more  royalist  than  the  king,  more  “  citified  ”  than  the  city.  There  are  thousands  of  miles  of  coast  line  from  Maine  to  Florida  from  which  you  may  observe  the 
uc,  but  only  a  scant  ten  or  twelve  from  which  you  may  look  at  Atlantic  City.  The  most  an  optimist  can  say  is  that  there  is  sometimes  a  little  room  in  the  sea  if  you  swim  far  enough  out 
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AT  NORMAN  DRAPER 


DECORATION  BY  HENRY  REUTERDAHL 


ON  THE  bridge  of  a 
long,  lead-colored 

warship  steaming  through  the  South  Atlantic  against 
a  heavy  sea  and  a  gale  that  blew  out  of  the  northeast 
a  group  of  officers  gathered  behind  a  gigantic  search¬ 
light.  As  the  bow  of  the  ship  broke  its  way  through 
a  towering  wave,  hurling  a  cataract  of  water  over 
the  deck  forward  and  a  cloud  of  salt  spray  upon  the 
men  on  the  bridge,  a  shutter  covering  the  face  of  the 
searchlight  was  snapped  open. 

A  beam  of  brilliant  white  shot  into  the  darkness. 
It  swept  over  the  waves  from  one  horizon  to  the 
other  and  then  found  what  it  sought — a  little  ship 
with  a  single  funnel,  from  which  a  thick  stream  of 
black  smoke  was  blowing. 

From  the  wireless  room  of  the  war  vessel  came  the 
crisp  crackle  of  a  jumping  wireless  spark.  Then  the 
tiny  ship,  which  seemed  to  be  blinking  hesitatingly 
in  the  searchlight’s  glare,  quickly  swung  around  and 
dashed  off  to  the  west.  The  light  followed  her  as  the 
wireless  again  flashed  cut  a  message.  The  tiny  ship, 
in  reply,  increased  her  speed. 

Below  decks  on  the  warship  a  shrill  whistle 
sounded.  There  was  a  rush  of  feet;  a  loud  click. 
A  voice  cried:  “Abfeuern!”  (Fire!) 

A  burst  of  flame,  the  deafening  report  of  a  gun,  a 
wreath  of  dirty  white  smoke;  the  single  funnel  tot¬ 
tered  and  fell.  The  little  ship  came  to  a  stop. 

The  terror  of  the  South  Atlantic — the  dreaded  Ger¬ 
man  cruiser  Karlsruhe- — had  found  another  victim! 
The  British  steamship  Glanton,  three  days  out 
from  Rio  Janeiro  with  a  cargo  of  coffee  and  a  crew 
of  sixty  men,  was  the  property  of  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Unwittingly  she  had  sailed  into  the  most 
formidable  ship  trap  ever  devised,  and  had  paid  the 
penalty  therefor. 

Although  she  lay  to  submissively  with  barely 
enough  headway  to  keep  her  from  rolling  broadside 
into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  the  Germans  were  unable 
to  board  her.  So  great  were  the  waves  that  for  a  day 
and  a  night  the  two  ships  remained  within  two  miles 
of  each  other,  riding  out  the  storm.  When  the  wind 
lessened  and  the  sea  was  a  little  calmer  a  longboat 
loaded  with  Germans  was  dropped  overboard  at  an 
opportune  moment.  The  boat  narrowly  missed  being 
dashed  to  pieces  against  the  armored  sides  of  the 
cruiser,  and  then  was  away.  About  the  same  time 
two  German  ships,  which  before  the  war  began  had 
been  engaged  in  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  carrying  mer¬ 
chandise  to  and  fro  between  Europe  and  the  continent 
of  South  America,  appeared  upon  the  scene.  They 
were  the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Asuncion,  once  in  the 
service  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line. 

Six  hours  it  was  before  the  crew  of  the  Glanton 
was  transferred  to  the  Rio  Negro.  Then  the  captive, 
manned  by  a  prize  crew  and  with  the  flag  of  Germany 
flying  at  her  stern,  steamed  away  to  the  south.  The 
Karlsruhe  followed  in  her  wake  soon  after. 

Here,  in  the  translated  words  of  a  man  who  was 
there,  is  what  happened  then : 

“For  two  days  we  steamed  down  the  globe.  At  a 
point  100  miles  east  of  an  island  known  as  Bocos 
Reef,  off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  we  gathered  around 
us  the  Glanton  and  five  other  vessels.  Their  names, 
if  you  care  to  know  them,  were  Highland  Hope,  Rio 
Icyana,  Pruth,  Farn,  and  Cervantes.  The  Highland 
Hope  was  the  first.  A  charge  of  dynamite  blew  a 
hole  in  her  side  big  enough  to  haul  a  42-centimeter 
siege  gun  through.  She  sank  in  less  than  five  min¬ 


utes.  One  by  one,  all  of  the  ships,  with  a  single  ex¬ 
ception,  were  sent  to  the  bottom.  Then  we  went  to 
Bocos  Reef.” 

How  the  Karlsruhe,  the  destroyer  of  more  than 
$7,000,000  worth  of  shipping  (according  to  reliable 
estimates),  managed  to  do  so  much  damage  and  at  the 
same  time  successfully  elude  the  array  of  cruisers 
that  Great  Britain  sent  to  curb  her  activities,  is  a 
story  which  your  descendants  and  mine  will  be  read¬ 
ing  in  histories  a  thousand  years  from  now. 

The  Karlsruhe’s  log  book  will  tell  a  story  more 
thrilling  than  those  of  the  famous  Alabama,  the  Bon- 
homme  Richard,  and  the  Emden,  all  rolled  into  one. 
Her  commander,  Captain  Kohler,  has  already  earned 
a  name  for  himself  which  rivals  those  of  such  naval 
heroes  as  Nelson,  Semmes,  John  Paul  Jones,  and  Von 
Muller.  Consider,  first,  the  sea  traps  the  Karlsruhe 
so  ably  set  for  its  victims. 

When  Germany  went  to  war  the  cruiser  was  in  the 
harbor  at  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico.  The  British  and 
French  consuls  there  entered  a  vigorous  protest  with 
the  United  States  Government  against  her  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  in  port  unless  she  was  interned. 
The  following  day  the  Karlsruhe  left  for  an  un¬ 
known  destination.  From  that  day  until  this  she 
has  showed  herself  in  no  port. 

Three  weeks  after  she  left  Porto  Rico,  however,  she 
had  gathered  about  her  a  fleet  of  three  German  mer¬ 
chantmen.  These  ships,  as  I  have  already  explained 
to  the  readers  of  Collier’s,  sped  to  certain  prear¬ 
ranged  points  on  the  ocean  the  instant  it  appeared 
that  there  was  a  chance  that  Germany  might  soon  be 
at  war.  At  those  points  the  Karlsruhe  found  them. 

These  three  ships  the  Karlsruhe  spread  across  the 
steamship  lanes  either  between  North  and  South 
America,  or  between  South  America  and  Europe,  as 
was  desired.  After  several  merchantmen  flying  flags 
of  the  nations  allied  against  Germany  had  been  cap¬ 
tured  the  German  vessels  were  released  from  the 
flotilla  forming  the  ship  traps  and  were  given  over 
to  transporting  passengers  and  members  of  crews  of 
the  captured  ships  to  neutral  ports. 

The  captive  vessels,  manned  by  German  citizens 
found  aboard  them  and  prize  crews  from  the  Karls¬ 
ruhe,  took  their  places  for  the  traps. 

How  Merchantmen  Were  Snared 

HERE,  in  the  words  of  Captain  Hans  Fritsch,  a 
member  of  the  German  Naval  Reserve  command¬ 
ing  the  steamer  Asuncion,  was  the  way  the  traps  were 
operated  after  the  Karlsruhe  had  been  active  for  six 
weeks:  “The  Karlsruhe  was  constantly  accompanied 
by  at  least  four  captured  merchant  vessels.  When  her 
officers  learned  that  a  merchantman  was  due  in  that 
part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the  ships  were  spread  out 
in  the  shape  of  a  fan.  The  distance  from  one  edge  of 
the  fan  to  the  other  was  generally  about  200  miles. 
When  a  vessel  flying  a  hostile  flag  was  sighted  by 
any  one  of  these  ships  in  the  daytime  the  wireless 
notified  the  Karlsruhe,  cruising  slowly  up  and  down 
along  the  rear  of  the  fan.  Then  she  would  dash  in 
with  her  superior  speed  and  capture  the  prize. 

“There  was  always  danger,  though,  that  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the.  ship  we  were  after  would  become  sus¬ 
picious  of  the  code  radio  messages  that  would  be 
flashed  through  the  air,  and  gain  such  a  lead  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  catch  his  ship  before  she 
reached  a  neutral  port  or  a  point  in  the  ocean  where 
it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  follow  her. 

“At  night  it  was  different.  When  one  of  the  ships 
would  sight  the  vessel  we  expected,  she  (the  German 
ship)  would  immediately  put  on  all  steam  and  speed 
away.  When  she  was  well  below  the  horizon  the 
searchlight — and  all  the  ships  were  well  equipped— 
would  be  brought  into  play. 


“There  were  two  reasons 
why  we  always  tried  to 
make  our  captures  at  night.  The  first  was  that  code 
wireless  messages  might  be  picked  up  by  ships  or 
shore  stations  hundreds  of  miles  away.  And  that 
was  dangerous.  They  might  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  and  then  who  could  tell  what  might  hap¬ 
pen?  With  searchlight  signals,  however,  we  could  be 
practically  certain  that  they  would  not  be  received 
by  persons  other  than  those  for  whom  they  were 
originally  intended. 

“The  second  reason  was  that  while  suspicious  sea 
captains  are  likely  to  run  for  it  if  the  operators 
aboard  their  ships  pick  up  a  strong  code  radio  mes¬ 
sage,  they  will  not  run  away  from  a  searchlight 
beam.  Quite  on  the  contrary,  there  are  many  sea 
captains  who  would  steam  toward  a  searchlight  beam 
to  investigate  its  origin. 

“Two  of  the  seventeen  ships  captured  by  the 
Karlsruhe  came  right  up  to  her  while  she  was  flash¬ 
ing  with  her  searchlight  a  message  concerning  an¬ 
other  vessel.  They  reminded  us  of  moths  flying  up 
to  a  candle  flame.” 

With  all  this  warfare,  buccaneering,  piracy,  or 
valor — what  you  term  it  depends  upon  the  direction 
in  which  your  sympathies  lie — not  a  single  life  has 
been  taken.  It  is  true  that  blood  has  been  shed. 
That,  however,  is  a  story  in  itself. 

Belaying  pins  in  the  hands  of  stalwart  German 
seamen  on  the  Karlsruhe’s  transport  ships  have  split 
more  than  one  British  head.  And  the  Germans 
aboard  the  transports  had  explicit  orders  to  shoot 
any  citizen  of  a  hostile  nation  who  started  a  disturb¬ 
ance  or  who  became  unruly.  I  have  been  able  to 
find  but  one  case  where  a  shot  was  so  fired.  Then 
a  revolver  bullet  was  sent  crashing  through  the  leg 
bone  of  the  ringleader  of  a  group  of  twenty  British 
firemen  and  stokers  on  board  the  Asuncion  who 
planned  to  overpower  the  crew  and  run  the  ship  into 
some  English  port  in  the  West  Indies.  The  shat¬ 
tered  leg  was  amputated  and  its  owner  was  walking 
about  on  crutches  before  his  one  remaining  foot 
again  touched  terra  firma. 

On  that  occasion  the  Asuncion  slowly  cruised  up 
and  down  a  fifty-mile  path  in  the  ocean  for  more 
than  three  weeks.  Other  ships  were  due  in  that  part 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  to  have  allowed  the  Asuncion 
to  land  the  prisoners  aboard  her  would  have 
divulged  the  whereabouts  of  the  Karlsruhe.  As  it 
was,  the  second  officer  of  a  captured  British  ship 
gave  the  location  of  the  path  traveled  by  the  Asun¬ 
cion  when  he  was  landed.  Every  night  he  lay  on  his 
back  and  watched  the  stars  through  a  narrow  hatch¬ 
way.  By  them  he  reckoned  the  position  of  the  ship. 
He  was  an  efficient  mariner. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  efficient  mariners,  I 
shall  tell  you  how  the  crew  of  the  Karlsruhe  cleaned 
her  bottom  of  an  accumulation  of  marine  growth 
while  the  ship  was  in  the  water.  Heretofore  it  had 
been  considered  an  impossibility  to  remove  barnacles 
and  fungi  from  the  bottom  of  a  ship  without  placing 
her  in  a  dry  dock,  or,  if  she  was  a  small  ship,  haul¬ 
ing  her  up  on  a  marine  railway.  Four  months  before 
the  war  began  the  Karls7'uhe  should  have  gone  in 
dry  dock.  So  great  was  the  accumulation  on  her  bot¬ 
tom  two  months  after  the  war  began  that  her  maxi¬ 
mum  speed  was  reduced  from  twenty-seven  knots'.to 
about  twenty-two  knots.  That  was  a  serious  matter.  It 
was  near  the  ship  graveyard  ( Continued  on  page  27) 
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FRENCHMEN  IN  A  FIRST-LINE  TRENCH.  With  the 
periscope  they  avoid  exposing  their  heads  to  the  enemy  ’ s  bullets.  This 
snapshot  was  taken  on  one  of  the  few  fair  days  the  men  have  enjoyed 
since  midwinter  began.  Bad  weather  was  expected  to  cause  a  general 
lull  in  the  fighting,  particularly  in  the  west,  but  the  strain  has  not 
been  relieved.  Hardly  a  day  has  passed  without  one  or  more  serious 
clashes.  The  Germans  are  anxious  to  cripple  the  French  as  much 
as  possible  before  England’s  fresh  army  of  a  million  goes  into  action 

GERMAN  WAR  BREAD  at  a  way  station  awaiting  shipment  to 
Russian  Poland.  Civilians  as  well  as  soldiers  were  eating  the  coarse 
army  bread  long  before  the  Government  confiscated  the  grain  supply 
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A  GERMAN  AMBULANCE  ON  RUNNERS.  The  wounded  are  being  hau 
have  cost  the  Kaiser  about  200,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 
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firing  line  in  Russian  Poland,  where  Von  Hindenburg’s  drives  toward  Warsaw 
>s>s  compel  the  Germans  to  use  the  popular  winter  vehicle  of  the  Russians 
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ell  which  the  man  at  the  breech  has  just  removed.  A  facetious  Frenchman  painted  the  German  words  kultur 
'shes  of  humor,  but  if  this  scene  is  not  unusual,  there  is  very  little  poetry  in  the  modern  business  of  killing 


i  Waiting  -Time 


TO  THE  REAR  FOR  REPAIRS.  A  French  corporal  wound¬ 
ed  near  Arras  is  being  carried  to  an  ambulance  by  two  of  his 
comrades.  First  aid  was  rendered  immediately  after  he  was  shot, 
but  not  soon  enough  to  prevent  a  serious  loss  of  blood.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Paris  War  Office,  490,000  Frenchmen  have  been  disabled 
by  wounds  or  sickness,  of  which  number  245,000  have  rejoined  then 
regiments.  The  killed  and  missing  amount  to  over  250,000.  At 
the  present  time  France  has  2 ,300,000  able-bodied  men  undet  arms 

MODEL  WINTER  QUARTERS  of  French  soldiers  in  the 
Argonne  region.  The  floor  is  two  or  three  feet  in  the  ground.  The 
walls  are  built  of  Poles,  the  roof  of  planks  and  a  coat  of  brushwood 
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February  22,  1732-1915 — 

0  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  WASHINGTON,  far  more  than 
to  any  other  single  circumstance,  is  due  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  American  Revolution.  Punctual,  methodical,  and  exact  in  the 
highest  degree,  he  excelled  in  managing  those  minute  details  which 
are  so  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  an  army,  and  he  possessed  to  an 
eminent  degree  not  only  the  common  courage  of  a  soldier,  but  also 
that  much  rarer  form  of  courage  which  can  endure  long-continued 
suspense,  bear  the  weight  of  great  responsibility,  and  encounter  the 
risks  of  misrepresentation  and  unpopularity.  For  several  years, 
and  usually  in  the  neighborhood  of  superior  forces,  he  commanded 
a  perpetually  fluctuating  army,  almost  wholly  destitute  of  discipline 
and  respect  for  authority,  torn  by  the  most  violent  personal  and 
provincial  jealousies,  wretchedly  armed,  wretchedly  clothed,  and 
sometimes  in  imminent  danger  of  starvation.  Unsupported  for 
the  most  part  by  the  population  among  whom  he  was  quartered, 
and  incessantly  thwarted  by  the  jealousy  of  Congress,  he  kept 
his  army  together  by  a  combination  of  skill,  firmness,  patience,  and 
judgment  which  has  rarely  been  surpassed,  and  he  led  it  at  last  to 
a  signal  triumph.  In  civil  as  in  military  life  he  was  preeminent 
among  his  contemporaries  for  the  clearness  and  soundness  of  his 
judgment,  for  his  perfect  moderation  and  self-control,  for  the  quiet 
dignity  and  the  indomitable  firmness  with  which  he  pursued  every 
path  which  he  had  deliberately  chosen.  Of  all  the  great  men  in  his¬ 
tory  he  was  the  most  invariably  judicious,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
rash  word  or  action  or  judgment  recorded  of  him.  Those  who  knew 
him  well  noticed  that  he  had  keen  sensibilities  and  strong  passions ; 
but  his  power  of  self-command  never  failed  him,  and  no  act  of  his 
public  life  can  be  traced  to  personal  caprice,  ambition,  or  resentment. 

— The  True  Man 

N  THE  DESPONDENCY  of  long-continued  failure,  in  the  ela¬ 
tion  of  sudden  success,  at  times  when  his  soldiers  were  desert¬ 
ing  by  hundreds  and  when  malignant  plots  were  formed  against 
his  reputation,  amid  the  constant  quarrels,  rivalries,  and  jealousies 
of  his  subordinates,  in  the  dark  hour  of  national  ingratitude,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  universal  and  intoxicating  flattery,  he  was 
always  the  same  calm,  wise,  just,  and  single-minded  man,  pursuing 
the  course  which  he  believed  to  be  right  without  fear  or  favor  or 
fanaticism ;  equally  free  from  the  passions  that  spring  from  interest 
and  from  the  passions  that  spring  from  imagination.  He  never 
acted  on  the  impulse  of  an  absorbing  or  uncalculating  enthusiasm, 
and  he  valued  very  highly  fortune,  position,  and  reputation;  but 
at  the  command  of  duty  he  was  ready  to  risk  and  sacrifice  them  all. 
He  was,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  words,  a  gentleman  and  a  man 
of  honor,  and  he  carried  into  public  life  the  severest  standard  of 
private  morals.  It  was  at  first  the  constant  dread  of  large  sections 
of  the  American  people  that  if  the  old  Government  were  over¬ 
thrown  they  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  military  adventurers  and 
undergo  the  yoke  of  military  despotism.  It  was  mainly  the  trans¬ 
parent  integrity  of  the  character  of  Washington  that  dispelled 
the  fear.  It  was  always  known  by  his  friends,  and  it  was  soon 
acknowledged  by  the  whole  nation,  and  by  the  English  themselves, 
that  in  WASHINGTON  America  had  found  a  leader  who  could  be 
induced  by  no  earthly  motive  to  tell  a  falsehood  or  to  break  an 
engagement  or  to  commit  any  dishonorable  act.  Men  of  this  moral 
type  are  happily  not  rare,  artd  we  have  all  met  them  in  our  experi¬ 
ence;  but  there  is  scarcely  another  instance  in  history  of  such  a 
man  having  reached  and  maintained  the  highest  position  in  the 
convulsions  of  civil  war  and  of  a  great  popular  agitation. 

The  Greatness  of  Washington 

HE  DESCRIPTION  printed  above  was  written  in  the  full¬ 
ness  of  his  powers  by  one  of  the  most  impartial  of  modern 
historians  in  the  huge  masterwork  to  which  he  gave  the  best 
years  of  his  life.  The  reference  is  to  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
W.  E.  H.  Lecky’s  “History  of  England  During  the  Eighteenth 
Century,”  or  to  pages  209  and  211  to  213  of  “Lecky’s  American 
Revolution,”  edited  by  Professor  Woodburn  of  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity.  This  is  doubly  worth  reading  now  because  some  of  our 
more  hasty-spirited  radicals  have  for  the  last  few  years  been 
attempting  to  lurther  their  projects  for  the  future  by  depriving 
us  of  all  pride  in  the- past.  It  has  become  a  kind  of  shibboleth 
among  these  partial  thinkers  that  the  Revolutionary  War  was  an 
aristocratic  intrigue  to  control  both  liberty  and  land  (the  latter 


being  the  more  important)  in  the  narrow  interests  of  a  domi¬ 
nant  privileged  class.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  reasoning  with  such 
fanatics,  since  any  evidence  or  authority  must,  to  them,  be  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  their  creed ;  but  the  rest  of  us  can  find  inspiration  in 
the  noble  words  which  Lecky  wrote  of  one  who  merited  the  tribute. 

Any  Cure  for  Tax  Eating ? 

E  COMMENTED  LAST  YEAR  on  the  way  in  which  Mr.  A.  V. 
Donahey,  Auditor  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  attempted  to  get  the 
facts  as  to  Ohio’s  finances  into  the  hands  of  her  citizens.  It  appears 
now  that  this  attempt  was  decidedly  successful.  The  1912  report 
contained  some  900  pages  of  endless  detail,  and  less  than  50  copies 
were  requested  out  of  an  edition  of  1,200.  The  1913  report  was 
boiled  down  to  some  250  pages  of  usable  information,  and  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  over  11,000  copies  was  exhausted.  This  shows  how  to  inter¬ 
est  people  in  the  actual  results  of  their  government,  and  the  lesson 
is  clear  for  every  State  and  city  that  has  sense  enough  to  use  it. 
But  Mr.  Donahey  is  not  satisfied.  His  clear-cut  figures  prove 
only  too  well  that  the  tendency  in  Ohio,  as  elsewhere,  is  to  swell 
the  governmental  activities,  to  hide  costs  in  indirect  taxes,  and  to 
multiply  expenditures  indefinitely.  The  showing  of  specific  facts  is 
unanswerable.  Is  there  any  remedy?  Critical,  constructive  publicity 
of  the  sort  that  Mr.  Donahey’s  work  supplies  is  the  first  requisite. 
The  second  is,  probably,  to  have  the  State  body  responsible  for  rais¬ 
ing  money  (preferably  such  a  body  as  the  Wisconsin  Tax  Com¬ 
mission)  given  some  sort  of  limiting  power  in  respect  to  spending 
money.  Perhaps  our  readers  can  suggest  other  betterments. 

What  Some  Men  See 

PERFECT  PICTURE  of  the  standpat  mind  is  that  given  by 
a  letter  said  to  be  on  file  among  the  records  of  the  Patent  Office 
at  Washington.  The  writer,  a  sober,  capable,  industrious  man,  of 
good  ability  but  narrow  vision,  is  resigning  because  (as  he  points 
out  at  length)  the  inventions  have  practically  all  been  made,  and 
he  is  getting  out  now  when  he  can  step  into  a  good  position  else¬ 
where,  so  as  not  to  be  stranded  when  the  Patent  Office  is  discon¬ 
tinued,  as  must  be  done  in  a  year  or  two.  This  letter  was  written 
in  1833.  What  is  your  notion  of  the  future  of  your  line? 

The  Whole  Story  Again 

ERE  IS  THE  COMPLETE  ACCOUNT  of  a  Connecticut  win¬ 
ter  tragedy  as  told  by  the  New  York  “Times” : 

Arthur  Davis,  a  fisherman  of  Greenport,  L.  I.,  reported  to-night  that  a 
small  boat  was  picked  up  off  Fisher’s  Island  this  noon  containing  bodies  of 
two  men  who  had  been  frozen.  The  boat  contained  six  frozen  ducks,  two  guns, 
and  an  empty  jug  labeled  “Fishel  &  Levy,  wholesale  liquor  dealers,  Hartford.” 

There  was  nothing  on  the  bodies  to  identify  them  and  no  oars  were 
found  in  the  boat. 

There  are  many  ways  of  committing  suicide  in  cold  weather— but 
how  do  such  facts  as  these  square  up  with  the  booze-boosters’  bill¬ 
board  praises  of  whisky  as  the  Sportsman’s  Stimulant? 

“The  GirTs  First  Fling  “—and  After 

TILL  the  “Times”  also  gives  this  picture  of  life  as  it  is  not : 

t  There  is  something  a  bit  serious  to  some  in  the  gayeties  attendant  upon  the 
girl  s  first  fling  in  society,  and  those  who  are  looking  forward  see  in  the  girl 
of  to-day  the  matron  of  to-morrow.  It  takes  only  a  few  years  to  bring  about 
remarkable  changes.  Sometimes  there  is  a  little  sadness;  as  a  rule,  though, 
a  lot  of  happiness  is  their  lot.  One  day  they  are  modestly  receiving  the 
plaudits  of  their  relatives  and  friends  at  a  coming-out  tea.  Perhaps,  before  the 
season  is  over,  their  engagement  is  announced.  Then  comes  a  big’ town  wed¬ 
ding.  By  the  next  season  they  are  settled  in  a  house  or  apartment  in  the  fash¬ 
ionable  zone,  and  it  is  not  long  before  their  names  begin  to  appear  as  supporters 
of  various  philanthropies,  and  they  take  their  place  in  the  parterre  row  at  the 
opera.  Later,  as  the  old  folks  pass  away,  they  step  in  and  fill  the  social  niches 
and  before  very  long  the  girl  who  made  her  bow  to  society  only  yesterday’ 
so  fleeting  is  time,  is  a  prominent  hostess  of  to-day,  with  all  the  pleasures  and 
responsibilities  of  an  assured  social  career. 

Once  it  would  have  enraged  us  to  see  such  ineffable  drivel  seri¬ 
ously  set  forth  where  any  young  woman  might  read  it  and  per¬ 
haps  think  it  a  summary  of  human  life.  But  this  time  it  only 
makes  us  smile.  First,  because  the  public  properly  appraises  the 
snobbishness  of  the  “Times”  (in  spite  of  its  news  excellence)  ; 
second,  because  sensible  people  are  beginning  to  understand  that 
New  York  is  just  an  isolated  warren  of  humanity;  and,  third, 

because  this  war  has  made  the  world  aware  how  women _ young 

and  old,  rich  and  poor — have  flung  themselves  eagerly  at  the  chance 
to  live  broadly,  to  strive,  to  serve,  to  sacrifice.  It  is  said  that  the 
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war  has  brought  out  the  most  ignoble  in  man.  If  this  be  true 
(and  very  likely  it  is  not),  the  war  has  at  least  developed  the 
best  in  women — no  matter  how  much  the  “Times”  or  any  other 
paper  may  babble  as  if  life  were  just  one  pink  tea  after  another. 

We  Are  Americans 

OME  FIFTY  GENTLEMEN,  including  five  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  (Messrs.  Bartholdt,  Vollmer,  Barchfeld,  Lobeck,  and 
Porter)  ,  desire  “to  reestablish  genuine  American  neutrality,”  free 
'  from  “commercial,  financial,  and  political  subservience  to  foreign 
powers” — always  excepting  Germany.  Meeting  at  Washington, 
the  fifty  have  declared  in  their 
preamble:  “The  shipment  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  muni¬ 
tions  of  war,  under  conditions 
now  prevailing ,  is  unfair,  un¬ 
neutral,  and  in  violation  of 
America’s  ethical  ideals.”  Now, 
all  this  reminds  one  of  the  reso¬ 
lutions  introduced  in  Congress 
by  Senators  Hitchcock  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  Works  of  California, 
and  others — resolutions  in¬ 
tended  to  forbid  these  exports 
to  England  and  her  allies.  Yet, 
if  Germany  controlled  the  seas, 
shipments  of  arms  would  be, 
by  Germaniacal  logic,  neither 
“unfair,  unneutral,”  nor  un¬ 
ethical.  There  are  a  good  many 
genuine  Americans  who  regret 
the  fact  that  shipments  of  arms 
and  munitions  are  consigned 
from  our  ports  to  the  ports  of 
England  and  France  for  use 
against  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Turkey;  these  persons  would 
like  to  feel  that  no  American 
individuals  or  corporations 
profit  by  the  war.  But  to  find 
in  the  actual  state  of  things 
a*  violation  of  neutrality  is  a 
horse  of  another  color.  There 
is  ample  precedent  for  these 
shipments;  there  is,  in  fact,  no 
contrary  precedent.  It  is  not 
America’s  fault  if  Germany 
cannot  make  use  of  American  munitions ;  that  is  due  to  Germany’s 
relative  inferiority  as  a  naval  power,  in  spite  of  her  dashing  sea 
raids.  One  may  be  grieved  or  cheered  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  German  port  open  for  American  contraband — but  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  a  neutral  nation  do  not  affect  international  law!  The 
proposals  of  such  statesmen  as  Messrs.  Hitchcock  and  Bartholdt 
and  Vollmer  have  for  their  intent  compensating  Germany  for  the 
naval  superiority  of  the  Allies — and  for  us  to  compensate  Germany 
in  this  or  any  other  way  would  be  an  unwarranted  and  perilous 
piece  of  meddling.  As  Collier’s  said  on  January  9  (and  a  hun¬ 
dred  newspapers  have  echoed  the  statement)  : 

Neutrality  consists  in  playing  no  favorites.  To  stop  shipments  to  the  Allies 
would  be  favoritism.  Now,  we  do  not  propose  to  violate  our  neutrality  to 
please  Germany. 

What  Mr.  Bartholdt  and  his  kind  need  to  be  reminded  of  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  Americans,  and  must  regard  the  present  war  as 
Americans  or  forfeit  their  right  to  be  considered  good  citizens. 

Striking  a  Lofty  Note 

ERE  COMES  the  Atchison  (Kas.)  “Globe”  urging  this  noble 
sentiment : 

Children  are  taught  to  be  kind  to  dumb  brutes,  and  something  should  be 
said  about  imposing  on  father. 

Talk  about  jayhawker  idealism!  Why  not  stick  to  simple,  prac¬ 
tical  things  like  prohibition  and  the  political  utilization  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Capper  and  hitching  your  wagon  to  a  star?  Why  attempt 
the  illimitable?  Still,  we  like  the  idea. 


Mr.  Wilson’s  Mistake 

F  THE  PRESIDENT  meets  with  defeat  in  this  matter  of  the 
Ship  Purchase  Bill  (it  seems  likely  as  these  lines  are  written), 
that  defeat  will  effectively  illustrate  the  prerogatives  and  the  perils 
of  popular  leadership  on  the  American  plan.  Mr.  Wilson  has  very 
properly  conceived  that  he  is  at  once  President  of  all  the  people 
and  leader  of  his  own  party.  But  leadership  of  the  Wilson  sort  is 
altogether  different  from  the  machine  boss-ship  of  such  a  Demo¬ 
crat  as  Murphy  of  Tammany  Hall  or  Taggart  of  Indiana.  It  is 
of  weight  or  consequence  only  just  about  so  long  as  public  senti¬ 
ment  backs  it.  In  the  case  of  the  ill-framed  Ship  Purchase  Bill, 

founded  upon  bad  economic 
principles  and  laden  with  na¬ 
tional  perils,  the  people  of  this 
country  do  not,  speaking  gen¬ 
erally,  support  the  President. 
They  are  even  puzzled  that 
Mr.  Wilson  should  champion 
a  measure  which  seems  more 
characteristic  of  Mr.  McAdoo’s 
type  of  intelligence  than  of  his 
own.  A  good  many  of  them 
are  against  this  bill,  however 
tinkered  and  whatever  last- 
minute  support  it  may  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  few  Republican 
members.  They  feel,  with  the 
New  York  “Evening  Post,” 
that  the  measure  “should  have 
been  thought  through  before  it 
was  fought  through.”  They 
are  not  persuaded  of  the  jus¬ 
tice  or  efficacy  of  Government 
shipping  as  a  business  expedi¬ 
ent  at  any  time;  they  pretty 
definitely  oppose  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  purchasing  ships  from 
belligerents.  The  Ship  Pur¬ 
chase  Bill  has  been  condemned 
not  only  by  Senators  Root  and 
Lodge,  whose  opinions  are 
highly  valued  in  matters  in¬ 
volving  our  shipping  and  our 
foreign  relations,  but  also  by 
the  more  thoughtful  portion 
of  the  American  press.  What¬ 
ever  the  outcome  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  battle  over  ship  purchase,  Mr.  Wilson  has  made  a  mis¬ 
take  this  time  both  in  popular  psychology  and  in  economics. 

On  Seeing  Poetry 

ANY  THERE  ARE  who  love  the  poetry  of  words  and  lines 
and  stanzas  as  they  have  been  set  upon  paper  by  the  poets 
of  all  time.  For  them  the  mere  procession  of  syllables  can  sum¬ 
mon  up  magic  music,  visions  of  beauty,  the  zest  of  living,  kin¬ 
dling  emotions,  and  lofty  aspirations  which  crystallize  into  deeds. 
The  lovers  of  written  poetry  are  indeed  thrice  blessed.  But  what 
of  the  rest  of  the  world — those  who  with  perfect  frankness 
admit  that  poetry  does  not  move  them?  Must  such  l’esign  them¬ 
selves  to  life  without  that  rich  reward?  No;  for  there  is  the 
poetry  of  life  itself,  more  potent  than  anything  in  books  can 
be.  Nor  need  one  search  for  it.  The  sunlight  of  a  dawn  slant¬ 
ing  through  your  window ;  the  twittering  of  birds  in  the  tree  top ; 
the  dandelions  in  the  grass;  children  romping  in  the  park;  the 
wistfulness  in  the  eyes  of  your  own  little  boy  and  girl;  the  sight 
of  two  lovers  at  a  trysting  place ;  the  quiet  happiness  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  old  couple  at  their  golden  wedding;  the  friend 
whom  you  salute  at  the  street  corner;  fellow  workers  content 
in  their  daily  routine;  the  soaring  lines  of  the  skyscraper  or 
the  lonely  sycamore;  the  ceaseless  pulsing  of  the  city  street  or 
the  hush  and  winter  calmness  of  a  country  hillside;  the  farmer 
among  his  stock  or  the  sailor  in  the  rigging;  the  cry  of  the  wind 
and  the  swirl  of  snowflakes ;  the  calm  fireside  at  home  and  the 
rustle  and  leap  of  its  flames;  night  and  the  eternal  stars — these 
make  the  poetry  of  life,  given  to  all,  and  transcending  all  else. 
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The  Overland  is  the  car 
selected  by  the  Rice  Lead¬ 
ers  of  the  World  Associa¬ 
tion  as  prixes  for  the  lead- 
ins  salesmen  of  the  world. 


“  Since  The  Ov 


THE  above  pictures  vividly  tell  an  every¬ 
day  story.  On  one  hand  you  have 
discontentment,  depression,  and  a  dan¬ 
gerous  dash  of  unhappiness  lurking  around. 

On  the  other  hand  you  have  happiness, 
vigor,  geniality  and  pleasure. 

Which  represents  your  family  ? 

Think  what  a  totally  different  atmosphere 


and  environment  an  Overland  would  bring 
your  home  circle. 

Think  of  the  endless  chain  of  brand-ne 
pleasures. 

Think  of  turning  every  idle  moment  in 
genuine  enjoyment  and  sunshine.  Think 
the  physical  and  mental  benefits;  of  getti 
out  in  the  brisk  and  bracing  air;  of  spinni 
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Model  81  Roadster  -  $795 

Model  80  -  Roadster  -  $1050 

Six  Model  82  7  Passenger  Touring  Car  $1475 

Model  8UC— 4  Passenger  Coupe  -  -  $1600 


All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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long,  out  in  the  open  country,  with  all 
he  world  before  you,  and  all  of  your  trials, 
ribulations  and  troubles  behind  you — for¬ 
gotten. 

Think  of  the  practical  advantages  of  an 
Dverland.  How  you  can  use  it  for  business; 
low  your  wife  can  shop  and  call  in  it,  for 
my  woman  can  drive  an  Overland.  Again 
we  say — think  of  your  family. 


Then  go  to  the  Overland  dealer  in  your 
town.  He  will  explain  why  an  Overland  is 
the  economical  car  to  buy  and  the  economical 
car  to  operate.  The  small  cost  will  surprise 
you.  You’ll  come  away  with  your  new 
Overland  wondering  why  you  waited  so  long. 
Think  how  your  family  will  fairly  burst  with 
gratitude  and  appreciation  as  you  drive  home 
in  your  new  Overland. 

Think! 


leaie  Address  Department  6. 

•mpany,  Toledo,  Ohio 

i,  Limited,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
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BARBARA’S  MARRIAGES 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  VERDICT 


BY  MAUDE  RADFORD  WARREN 


A  CHILL  November  rain  was  beating  down  when 
Barbara  dismounted  before  the  Charlottesville 
courthouse.  Sissy  had  warned  her  that  morning  when 
she  had  started  for  town  that  it  was  going  to  rain, 
and  she  would  better  drive  or  take  the  train.  But  Bar¬ 
bara  had  insisted  that  the  weather  would  hold;  she 
was  reluctant  to  admit  that  the  dreary  days  were 
coming  because  they  seemed  to  push  so  far  away  the 
golden  hours  of  the  summer.  She  had  not  informed 
any  member  of  the  household  that  the  academy  was 
closed  on  account  of  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever, 
because  she  knew  that  she  would  be  expected  to  re¬ 
main  at  Grassmere,  and  she  wanted  to  let  Thornton 
see  that  she  was  losing  no  opportunity  of  standing 
by  him. 

She  sent  a  negro  with  Kirby  to  the  nearest  livery 
stable,  and,  entering  the  building,  took  her  way  to 
the  room  in  which  the  case  of  Langrel  vs.  Thornton 
was  being  tried.  Always  she  went  into  that  room 
with  an  inward  shudder  of  disgust,  remembering  the 
day  she  had  been  called  as  a  witness.  She  had  gone 
against  Anita’s  protests.  Anita,  increasingly  unrea¬ 
sonable  as  her  vitality  grew  less,  had  come  to  think 
that  Thornton  had  disgraced  his  name,  since  he  was 
the  defendant  in  such  an  ominous  accusation  as  the 
embezzlement  of  funds.  Her  dislike  of  Langrel  did 
not  mitigate  her  resentment  against  Thornton. 

It  had  been  an  uncomfortable  experience.  Barbara 
had  stated,  very  definitely,  what  Thornton  had  told 
her  in  the  spring  about  his  business  relations  with 
Mrs.  Langrel.  Thornton’s  lawyer,  Marshall,  had 
treated  her  very  deferentially,  and  she  had 
felt  that  her  testimony  was  making  some  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  jury.  Then  Langrel’s  law¬ 
yer  began  his  cross-examination.  Barbara 
was  not  accustomed  to  the  peculiar  ethics  of 
the  witness  stand,  and  it  had  taken  all  her 
self-control  to  keep  down  her  temper  at  the 
fashion  in  which  her  state¬ 
ments  were  attacked.  She  was 
asked  why  she  could  be  so  very 
certain  of  the  day  on  which  - 
Thornton’s  confidences  had  been 
made.  Barbara  saw  at  once 
that  the  expression  “confi¬ 
dences”  had  impressed  the 
jury;  she  saw  equally  that  she 
could  not  say  that  the  day  was 
marked  for  her  by  the  fact  that 
she  and  Thornton  had  talked 
over  little  Mary  Thornton’s 
affairs,  and  had  also  promised 
each  other  to  be  the  best  of 
friends.  She  replied,  truthfully 
enough,  that  she  kept  a  diary, 
and  had  happened  to  put  down, 
in  a  general  way,  the  record  of 
her  conversation  with  Thorn¬ 
ton.  But  the  lawyer  had  gone 
on  questioning,  subtly  imply¬ 
ing  that  her  testimony  was  too 
exact  to  be  true.  His  man¬ 
ner  as  he  glanced  now  at  her  and  now  at 
Thornton  had  been  insinuating,  and  in  this  he 
was  assisted  by  Langrel’s  confederate,  General 
Bower,  the  white-haired  old  man  of  fixed,  be¬ 
nign  expression.  Barbara  had  realized  that  the 
opposition  was  trying  to  prove  that  she  had 
a  sentimental  regard  for  Thornton,  who  was 
using  her  as  a  tool.  Langrel’s  lawyer  endeavored  to 
bring  out  in  this  cross-examination  that  Thornton 
had  heard  in  the  spring  that  Langrel  was  alive  and 
had  then  made  his  confidences  to  Barbara,  with  the 
intention  of  using  her  later,  if  necessity  arose.  Al¬ 
though  Marshall  made  many  objections,  and  many 
questions  were  ordered  to  be  stricken  from  the  rec¬ 
ords,  still  Barbara  could  see  the  effect  Langrel’s 
lawyer  was  building  up.  He  meant  that  the  jury 
and  the  spectators  should  be  filled  with  a  dense  dis¬ 
tress  that  a  dead  woman  and  her  prodigal  son  should 
be  cheated. 

When  Thornton  saw  Barbara  enter  the  court  room 
his  tired  face  brightened.  The  spectators  were 
few  in  number,  and  Barbara  was  glad  of  that.  A 
little  knot  of  poor  people  whom  Thornton  had  been 
kind  to  nearly  always  came.  A  good  many  of  Bower’s 
old  military  subordinates  attended,  and  three  or  four 
of  the  Charlottesville  Langrels,  to  whose  sympathy 
Langrel  had  managed  to  appeal.  Lucia  Streeter  had 
never  once  been  present.  As  Barbara  took  her  seat, 
a  gust  of  heavy  rain  beat  against  the  windows,  and 
she  fe1'  *hat  the  dreary  weather  fitted  the  proceed- 
'■pression  was  due  not  merely  to  Thorn¬ 


ton’s  difficulty,  but  to  the  course  her  own  affairs  were 
taking.  Barbara  looked  about  at  the  different  people  in 
court  who  interested  her — at  Marshall,  a  big,  urbane 
man,  with  bland  eyes  and  an  earnest  turn  of  mind, 
anxious  to  take  all  things  into  consideration,  wishing 
to  analyze  all  reasons.  Langrel’s  lawyer  was  a  thin 
man  with  a  gray,  smeary  shade  of  eye,  and  a  mouth 
ready  for  harsh  badinage.  One  of  the  jurors  had 
truculent  eyes,  another  had  a  hairy,  lean  face,  a 
third  scratched  his  head  on  the  slightest  provocation. 
Barbara  resented  the  flavor  of  their  egotism,  their 
mixture  of  self-importance,  curiosity,  and  self-satis¬ 
faction.  It  was  the  last  day  of  the  trial,  and  the 
lawyers  on  each  side  were  to  summarize  their  argu¬ 
ments.  Barbara,  up  to  the  time  of  this  case,  had 
always  had  an  unthinking  respect  for  the  law;  she 
had  assumed  that  it  was  synonymous  with  justice. 


end. 


“Oh,  you  don’t  understand.  I  can’t  face  this — it’s  the 
I  can ’t  face  anything  like  disgrace.  I  could  help  in  everything  but  this 


But  she  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  justice  or 
right  or  wrong  had  little  to  do  with  the  matter;  it  all 
narrowed  down  to  the  power  of  human  persuasion. 

She  was  filled  with  a  sort  of  sick  rage  as  she  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  prosecuting  attorney,  and  looked  at  the 
complacent  faces  of  Langrel  and  Bower.  The  lawyer 
was  acquainted  with  Thornton ;  he  knew  that  in  all 
his  record  the  only  nominal  stain  was  his  arrest  in 
the  gambling  house;  he  knew  that  the  neighborhood 
prejudice  against  him  in  his  student  days  had  been 
unfounded;  he  knew  that  professionally  Thornton 
had  always  been  on  the  side  of  the  underdog,  so 
great  had  been  his  passion  for  fairness.  He  must 
have  known,  Barbara  thought,  that  all  that  Thorn¬ 
ton  had  done  for  Mrs.  Langrel  had  been  for  the  sake 
of  affection  and  pity,  and  not  from  any  hope  of  gain. 
Yet  the  man  deliberately  represented  Thornton  as 
thief.  He  represented  Bower  as  a  noble  savioi 
his  country.  He  pictured  Langrel  as  sick  and  dis 
couraged  in  a  foreign  land,  working  against  moun 


a 

of 


tainous  difficulties  to  make  a  record  of  which  his  old 
mother  could  be  proud,  and  coming  back  with  his 
little  but  honorably  won  success  to  find  her  dead,  and 
a  stranger  in  his  place. 

Barbara  did  not  subscribe  to  the  idea  that  it  was 
the  business  of  Langrel’s  lawyer  to  see  only  one  side, 
to  the  end  of  getting  a  verdict  for  his  client.  She 
could  only  sit  heartsick  at  seeing  the  jury  swayed 
by  his  speech — and  no  more  by  his  words  than  by 
the  silent  verdict  of  the  spectators,  which  was  against 
Thornton:  There  were  present  too  many  Confederate 
soldiers  whose  faith  in  General  Bower’s  integrity 
was  as  strong  as  their  faith  in  Virginia.  Barbara 
could  feel  the  keen  advocacy  of  these  old  men  sweep¬ 
ing  toward  the  jury  box  like  the  old-time,  steady 
movement  of  their  infantry  ranks. 

Marshall  was  admirable.  He  made  the  most  of  his 
client’s  splendid  record  in  the  law  and  his  devotion 
to  Mrs.  Langrel’s  interests.  But  he  could  not  prove 
by  documents  that  Thornton  had  never  received  any 
interest  upon  the  mortgage  which  he  held  against 
Rosegarland,  nor  could  he  deny  the  fact  that  Thorn¬ 
ton  had  been  arrested  with  a  group  of  the  most  dis¬ 
reputable  gamblers  in  Charlottesville.  He  could  not 
deny  that  Thornton  had  given  Mrs.  Langrel  a  receipt 
for  her  bonds,  and  had  no  written  authorization  to 
dispose  of  them  as  he  saw  fit.  He  laid  bare  the 
tawdry  story  of  the  elder  Langrel’s  sin  and  shame, 
stripping  aside,  in  his  attempt  to  save  Thornton,  all 
the  defenses  which  the  dead  woman  had  so  care¬ 
fully  built  against  the  world.  But  for  the  story 
of  the  forged  check  Marshall  had  no  proof. 
Moreover,  he  had  no  means  of  shaking  Bower’s 
steady  and  injurious  denial  that  the  bonds  had 
been  given  him  to  offset  the 
check.  There  was  no  overt 
proof  against  Bower’s  charac¬ 
ter,  nor  could  he  make  any 
overt  attack  upon  it  without 
laying  himself  open  for  libel. 
He  believed  in  his  client’s  inno¬ 
cence,  but  thought  that  Thorn¬ 
ton  had  shown  most  unbusi¬ 
nesslike  folly  in  not  having  got 
a  signed  and  witnessed  state¬ 
ment  from  Mrs.  Langrel  show¬ 
ing  to  what  use  the  bonds  had 
been  put.  In  his  efforts  to 
move  the  old  war  dogs  sitting 
alertly  behind  Bower  he  made 
the  most  of  the  war  record  of 
Thornton’s  father  and  uncle; 
but  Thornton’s  father  had  been 
only  a  lieutenant  and  his  uncle 
a  colonel,  while  Bower  was  a 
general,  and  Thornton’s  mother 
had  come  from  a  Union  family. 

"DARBARA,  listening  to  Mar- 
shall’s  eloquent  plea,  was 
not  deceived  into  hope;  the  case 
would  go  against  Thornton. 
She  listened  carefully  to  the 
judge’s  impersonal  instructions 
to  the  jury;  he  at  least  was  a 
true  servant  of  justice,  not  in¬ 
dicating  on  which  side  his  sym¬ 
pathies  lay.  The  jury  filed  out 
of  the  box  and  retired  to  de¬ 
liberate.  The  spectators  began 
to  disperse,  the  old  soldiers  lin¬ 
gering  about  for  Bower,  as 
if  they  were  his  bodyguard. 
Thornton  was  in  consultation  with  his  attorney,  but 
he  kept  glancing  toward  Barbara.  She  knew  he 
meant  to  .ask  her  to  lunch  with  him,  and  she  hurried 
out,  for  she  wanted  to  be  alone. 

She  went  to  the  nearest  hotel  for  luncheon,  her 
mind  dropping  away  from  Thornton’s  troubles  to  a 
consideration  of  her  own.  For  she  feared  that  the 
test  of  absence  which  Hare  had  decreed  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  tell  not  for  her,  but  against  her.  During  the 
first  month  his  letters  had  been  wonderful.  Then  he 
had  undergone  a  slight  operation  which  had  kept  him 
in  the  hospital  for  a  day  or  two,  and  from  that  time 
on  his  letters  had  failed,  emotionally.  The  begin¬ 
nings  had  changed  from  “Dear  Little  Love”  to  “Dear 
Little  One”;  then  to  “Dear  One,”  while  the  last  had 
begun  with  “Dear.”  Barbara  assured  herself  that 
the  change  was  due  to  the  depression  of  spirits  caused 
by  his  physical  condition.  She  was  counting  the  days 
till  Christmas.  When  he  should  see  her  again,  all 
would  be  as  it  had  been  before.  Meantime,  she 
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feared  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  his 
letter  as  she  had  once  longed  for  it. 

She  fought  against  brooding  thoughts 
as  she  ate  her  luncheon,  feeling  that 
she  must  go  under  if  she  let  herself 
think  that  Hare’s  dwindling  affection 
would  never  revive.  It  would  be  unen¬ 
durable  to  admit  that  hypothesis,  for 
that  would  mean  that  she  would  search 
for  the  reason,  and  would  presently 
be  accusing  herself.  She  did  not  want 
to  ponder  in  retrospect,  lest  she  de¬ 
grade  herself  by  considering  not  ethics, 
but  tactics. 

^JHE  got  a  magazine  and  went  back  to 
O  the  courthouse.  The  verdict  was  not 
expected  for  hours,  and  if  she  stayed 
till  it  was  brought  in,  she  would  be 
very  late  in  getting  home  and  thus 
evoke  Anita’s  blame.  But  she  felt  that 
she  could  not  desert  Thornton,  the 
more  so  since  Lucia  had  not  the  cour¬ 
age  to  appear  in  the  court  room.  Bar¬ 
bara  felt  that  she  and  Thornton  were, 
in  a  way,  companions  in  misery,  and 
she  meant  to  give  him  all  the  help  she 
could.  He  was  not  present  when  she 
entered,  and  she  sat  alone  until  mid¬ 
afternoon,  when  he  joined  her. 

“It’s  a  bad  day  for  you  to  come  out, 
Barbara,”  he  said.  “I  needn’t  tell  you 
how  proud  I  am  of  the  way  you  have 
stood  by  me.” 

“Plenty  of  people  are  standing  by,” 
she  said,  “but  they  can’t  all  come  into 
the  court.”  , 

He  sighed,  thinking  of  Lucia. 

“I  don’t  believe  we’ll  have  to  wait 
very  long,”  he  said;  “the  jury  won’t 
waste  much  time  considering  their  ver¬ 
dict.  The  longer  they  stay  out,  the 
more  hope  there  will  be  for  me.” 

Marshall  came  in  and  beckoned  to 
him.  Thornton  rose  and  left  Barbara. 
At  the  same  moment  a  bailiff  ap¬ 
proached  with  a  note  for  her.  It  was  a 
mere  line  from  Lucia  Streeter,  and  it 
read:  “Please  come  to  me  as  soon  as 
the  verdict  is  delivered.”  Barbara 
frowned  a  little.  She  could  not  forgive 
Lucia  for  not  having  sat  with  Thornton 
during  every  hour  that  he  was  under 
fire.  Her  excuse  of  illness  did  not  seem 
sufficient;  illness  was  not  illness  when 
it  permitted  one  to  drive  every  day. 
Yet  Thornton  apparently  excused  Lucia, 
and  Barbara  knew  that  she  had  no 
right  to  condemn  anyone  else  for  cow¬ 
ardice.  In  certain  ways  no  one  could 
be  a  greater  coward  than  herself. 

The  afternoon  dragged  on.  Early 
twilight  closed  in,  and  the  gas  was 
lighted.  A  few  spectators  entered;  and 
Thornton  and  Marshall  conversed  to¬ 
gether  with  an  air  of  tense  repose. 
Langrel  and  his  lawyer  appeared,  and 
presently  Bower  and  some  of  his  old 
soldiers.  A  thrill  of  expectancy  ran 
through  the  court  room  and  two  or 
three  people  in  the  rear  moved  up 
toward  the  front.  Minute  after  minute 
went  by,  and  the  tension  did  not  relax. 
Barbara  found  herself  gripping  her 
hands  together  and  murmuring: 

“Oh,  if  things  don’t  go  right  for 
Stephen,  how  can  I  expect  them  to  go 
right  for  me?” 

The  jurymen  returned  to  the  court 
room,  the  judge  asked  the  foreman  a 
question,  and  then,  breaking  the  dead 
silence,  came  his  statement: 

“We  find  the  defendant  guilty.” 

IT  seemed  astounding  to  Barbara  that 
half  a  dozen  words  could  make  so  much 
difference  in  a  man’s  life.  One  moment 
a  man  could  be  free  and  hopeful;  the 
next  moment  he  could  be  condemned 
and  ruined.  There  was  a  little  rustle 
in  the  court  room.  An  old  woman  whose 
son  Thornton  had  befriended  began  to 
sob;  a  bailiff  rapped  for  order,  and  the 
judge  delivered  his  decision.  Thornton 
was  to  pay  to  Langrel  the  equivalent 
in  money  of  the  bonds,  with  interest 
from  the  day  they  had  been  disposed 
of  to  Bower.  Thornton  was  also  to  pay 
all  costs.  Barbara  thought  the  judge 
made  it  rather  clear  that  he  was  on 
Thornton’s  side. 

Some  people  sitting  close  to  Langrel 
shook  hands  with  him;  Bower  moved 
benignly  among  his  old  soldiers;  Thorn¬ 
ton  and  Marshall  conferred,  and  the 
spectators  began  to  disperse.  It  was 
all  over.  Barbara  went  to  Thornton 
and  gave  him  her  hand.  Then  she 
slipped  out.  She  did  not  want  him  to 
offer  to  take  the  dark,  wet  ride  with  her 
to  Grassmere,  and,  besides,  she  had  to 
go  at  once  to  Lucia.  She  walked  to 
her  hotel  in  a  thin  drizzle  of  rain  that 
fell  noiselessly  against  the  wet  pave¬ 
ment  and  by  its  very  ineffectiveness 
added  to  the  dreariness  of  the  day. 

She  was  shown  at  once  to  Lucia’s 
private  reception  room.  Lucia  was 


standing  with  her  back  to  the  window, 
her  hands  nervously  interlaced.  She 
was  wearing  a  black  gown,  and  Bar¬ 
bara  thought  impatiently  that  her  dress 
and  manner  looked  rather  too  much  as 
if  she  were  posed  for  a  part.  Barbara 
went  to  her  with  outstretched  hand. 

“It’s  wicked!”  she  cried.  “Stephen 
has  to  pay  all  that  money.  I  shall  al¬ 
ways  hate  William  Langrel!” 

“He’s  guilty?”  cried  Lucia. 

“That’s  what  the  verdict  said,”  re¬ 
plied  Barbara,  a  trifle  coldly. 

“Is — is  he  to  go  to  prison?”  asked 
Lucia. 

“No,”  replied  Barbara,  annoyed  that 
Lucia  should  know  so  little  of  the  prob¬ 
abilities  of  the  trial;  “the  ones  who 
should  go  to  prison  are  cousin  William 
and  that  old  hypocrite  of  a  Bower.” 

Lucia’s  look  deplored  violence  of 
word.  She  gave  the  effect  of  one  strug¬ 
gling  to  suppress  emotion.  She  sat 
down  and  covered  her  eyes  with  her 
hands. 

“I’d  hoped  against  hope,”  Lucia  said. 

“What  difference  can  the  verdict 
make  when  you  know  Stephen  is  inno¬ 
cent?”  Barbara  asked^  “He’ll  soon  live 
this  down  in  the  eyes  &f  the  world,  and 
his  friends  know  what  he  is.” 

“Oh,  you  don’t  unierstand,”  Lucia 
said.  “I  can’t  face  this.  It’s  the  end.” 

“The  end  of  what?”  cried  Barbara. 
“You  can’t  mean — ” 

Lucia  hesitated.  She  was  far  more 
reticent  by  nature  than  Barbara,  but 
the  gates  of  her  reserve  were  shaken. 

“I’ll  tell  you,”  she  said;  “for  you 
are  more  my  friend  than  anyone  here. 
I— I  can’t  face  anything  like  disgrace. 

I  could  help  Stephen  in  everything  but 
this.” 

Barbara  waited. 

“It  isn’t  that  I  love  him  less  because 
of  this,”  Lucia  went  on,  “but  I  am  a 
coward.  When  I  was  a  little  girl  my 
mother’s  father  was  tried  for  a  felony. 

I  can  never  forget  what  I  suffered, 
child  though  I  was,  when  he  was  fight¬ 
ing  indictments  and  getting .  stays  of 
proceedings,  putting  off  his  inevitable 
imprisonment.  The  other  children  said 
things  to  me — for  children  are  often 
cruel ;  they  don’t  know  how  facts  hurt.” 

“But  that  was  so  long  ago,”  mur¬ 
mured  Barbara.  . 

“That’s  not  all,”  Lucia  said  desper¬ 
ately;  “I  must  tell  you  so  that  you  won’t 
judge  me  too  hastily.  My  father  some 
years  ago  was  involved  in  some  dubious 
transactions — I  don’t  suppose  it  was  his 
fault,  but  if  they  had  come  to  light  he 
would  have  been  held  responsible.  For 
years  and  years  he  had  to  pay  black¬ 
mail  till  his  blackmailer  died;  for  years 
I  never  knew  from  day  to  day  that  ex¬ 
posure  would  not  come — ” 

She  broke  off  and  began  To  sob. 

“I’m  sorry,”  Barbara  said  in  a  con¬ 
strained  tone. 

“I  hate  myself  for  being  such  a 
coward,”  Lucia  went  on.  “But  I  can  t 
help  it.  I  had  disgrace  because  of  my 
grandfather;  constantly  I  feared  it  with 
my  father.  I  can’t  live  side  by  side 
with  a  man  who  is  under  the  stigma.” 

Barbara  was  thinking  that  if  Leonard 
were  under  a  cloud,  she  would  spend 
herself  lifting  it  for  him.  She  would 
make  his  success  his  happiness;  she 
would  make  him  indifferent  to  the 
world.  Her  glance  was  significant. 

“You  are  not  very  merciful,”  Lucia 
said,  with  quivering  lips.  “It  is  be¬ 
cause  I’m  not  strong  enough  for  the 
test.  It’s  a  question  of  failing  Stephen 
now  or  failing  him  later.  I  know  my 
own  limitations.  I  know  that,  however 
I  might  try  to  help  him,  I  would  be 
always  weighted  down  by  that  old  ob¬ 
session,  that  old  horror  of  being  eter¬ 
nally  companioned  with  disgrace.  I 
have  no  choice.” 

Had  Lucia  said  no  more  than  that  she 
would  have  left  Barbara  sympathetic,  if 
a  little  cohtemptuous.  But  she  added: 

“One  must  try  to  be  sensible.” 

“Oh,  if  you  are  going  to  use  that 
word  ‘sensible — ’  ”  murmured  Barbara. 

“What  is  there  so  contemptible  in  try¬ 
ing  to  be  sensible?”  cried  Lucia  yrith 
spirit.  “You  know  nothing  of  the  op¬ 
position  I  should  have  to  meet  from  my 
father,  from  my  married  sister,  from 
her  husband,  who  doesn’t  want  me  to 
marry  anyone,  from  all  my  relatives. 
You’re  a  widow;  you  are  singularly 
free,  and  you  don’t  know  the  pressure 
that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  me!” 

For  a  moment  Barbara  was  diverted 
from  the  consideration  of  Thornton’s 
further  calamity  by  Lucia’s  assumption 
that  she  was  free.  No  one,  she  thought, 
could  be  more  bound  than  she  was  by 
her  clinging  love  of  Leonard. 

“I’m  not  going  to  judge  you,”  she  said 
gently.  “I  suppose  you  are  doing  the 


“Yes,  Pm  one  tired  man 
tonight !” 

“Any  Campbell’s  Tomato  Soup  in  the 
house ?  That’s  what  1  want!’’ 

He  knows. 

And  there  are  thousands  just  like  him 
everywhere,  every  night — tired,  hungry 
business  men,  fagged  out  with  the  day  s 
work — who  know  that  the  one  thing  they 
want  most  and  first  is 

Campbell’s 
Tomato  Soup 

They  know  from  experience  its  de¬ 
lightfully  tonic  and  appetizing  quality. 
They  know  that  its  stimulating  effect  is 
wholesome  and  natural;  and  that  it 
helps  to  strengthen  and  build  them  up 
in  a  genuine  way. 

How  about  your  men  folks  ?  Do  they 
know  this  important  fact — or  do  you 
know  it  for  them  ?  Are  you  prepared  to 
welcome  them  tonight  with  a  warming 
nourishing  plate  of  this  delicious  soup  ? 
Why  not  phone  your  grocer  for  a  dozen 
right  now? 


21  kinds  10c  a  can 


Asparagus 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 

Chicken-Gumbo(Okra) 
Clam  Bouillon 
Clam  Chowder 
Consomme 
Julienne 


Mock  Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton 
Ox  Tail 
Pea 

Pepper  Pot 

Printanier 

Tomato 

Tomato-Okra 

Vegetable 


Vermicelli-Tomato 
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This  Story  Told 
A  Billion  Times 


Here  is  a  story  we  have  told  a  billion  times  in  magazines 
like  this.  Again  and  again  we  have  told  it  to  nearly  every 
housewife  in  the  land. 

Millions  who  read  it  ordered  these  delights.  Their  folks, 
morning,  noon  and  night,  revel  in  Puffed  Wheat  and  Rice. 
But  other  millions  miss  them.  For  their  sake  we  repeat  the 
story  over  and  over  here. 

The  Premier  Food  Delights 

Puffed  Grains  stand  pre-eminent  among  cereal  food  de¬ 
lights.  They  are  the  best-cooked  grain  foods  in  existence. 
They  are  the  only  foods  in  which  every  granule  is  blasted  by 
steam  explosion. 

They  are  Prof.  Anderson's  scientific  foods,  endorsed  by  all 
authorities.  Every  atom  feeds.  Digestion  is  easy  and  com¬ 
plete.  The  one  regret  is  that  all  grain  foods  can’t  be  treated 
likewise. 


They  are  bubbles  of  grain,  airy,  flaky,  porous.  They  are 
thin  and  crisp  and  fragile.  The  wheat  and  rice  kernels  are, 
by  steam  explosion,  puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size.  And 
terrific  heat  has  given  the  morsels  a  taste  like  toasted  nuts. 
Nothing  more  unique  and  inviting  ever  came  to  a  morning 
table. 

Imagine  these  bubble-like  dainties,  with  a  myriad  toasted 
walls.  Do  you  serve  anything  else  so  fascinating  as  these 
tit-bits  puffed  from  grain  ? 


Puffed  Wheat,  12c 
Puffed  Rice,  15c 

Except  in  Extreme  West 


CORN 
PUFFS 


Serve  as  breakfast  cereals.  At  noon  or  night-time  float  in 
bowls  of  milk.  Use  like  nuts  in  candy  making.  Let  hungry 
children  eat  them  dry,  like  peanuts,  or  doused  with  melted 
butter. 

bind  out  how  folks  like  them,  and  which  grain  they  like 
best.  Each  has  a  different  flavor.  These  are  table  joys  which 
every  home  should  have.  And  as  foods  which  do  not  tax  the 
stomach  these  stand  unique. 

I  here  are  all  these  reason's  for  getting  Puffed  Grains.  Do 
you  know  a  single  reason  for  not  ? 

Order  now  the  one  you  haven’t  had. 

The  Quaker  Oafs  (ompany 

Sole  Makers 

(779) 


best  you  can.  But  this  will  be  such  a 
terrible  added  blow  to  poor  Stephen.” 

“Oh,  haven’t  I  thought  of  that!”  Lucia 
cried.  “But  I’ll  tell  him  fully.  He 
knows  something  of  my  grandfather’s 
imprisonment;  who  doesn’t  know?  I’ll 
tell  him  about  father.  He  shall  know 
that  it  is  cowardice,  not  lack  of  love, 
that  makes  me  fail  him.” 

That,  Barbara  reflected,  would  be 
small  comfort.  The  reason  for  aban¬ 
doning  him  hardly  mattered. 

“I’ll  go  away,”  Lucia  said,  “so  that 
he  shan’t  be  hurt  by  seeing  me.  I’ll 
make  father  take  me  back  to  California. 
You’re  a  good  friend  to  Stephen,  and 
you’ll  be  here.  I  have  envied  you  the 
courage  you  had  to  go  into  that  dread¬ 
ful  court — ” 

Barbara  rose. 

“I  must  go;  it’s  getting  late,  and  my 
sister-in-law  will  be  alarmed  about  me.” 

Lucia  did  not  attempt  to  detain  her. 
Barbara  could  see  that  already  she  re¬ 
gretted  her  explanation.  Why  should 
she  care  what  an  inconspicuous  South¬ 
ern  widow  thought  of  her  motives? 
Barbara  walked  quickly  to  the  livery 
stable  and  mounted  old  Kirby.  She  had 
never  before  ridden  home  in  the  dark, 
but  she  was  not  afraid.  She  knew  every 
foot  of  the  road  in  the  daylight;  and 
the  exercise  of  feeling  her  way  along  it 
in  the  dark  and  wet  would  take  her 
mind  from  Thornton’s  troubles  and  her 
own.  The  blood  was  racing  through 
her  brain  as  she  rode.  She  was  still 
full  of  indignation  against  Lucia, 
against  the  miscarriage  of  justice, 
against  the  harsh  ways  of  life.  The 
dripping  trees  rose  before  her  in  sin¬ 
ister  shapes,  the  hedges  came  forward 
and  receded  as  if  they  were  alive. 
Kirby’s  feet  slipped  on  the  muddy  road, 
and  when  he  forded  a  creek,  the  swollen 
water  made  him  stagger.  Now  and 
then  a  voice  called  drearily  across  a 
farmyard,  or  a  dog  barked  mournfully 
in  the  distance.  The  night  was  in  key 
with  Barbara’s  mood. 

Kirby  broke  into  a  stumbling  gallop 
as  they  turned  into  Grassmere.  Young 
’Thias  took  the  horse  with  a  subdued  air 
and  a  glance  over  his  shoulder  at  Sissy 
in  the  doorway.  Sissy  came  forward 
and  spoke  whisperingly. 

“Is  you  wet,  Miss  Barbara?  Miss 
Anita’s  done  had  a  fit,  and  we  had  to 
send  for  the  doctor.” 

“Is  she  worse?”  cried  Barbara 
sharply. 

“Lordy,  no,  miss,”  replied  Sissy 
frankly;  “she  done  fell  into  a  temper 
because  you  warn’t  home  yit.  Then 
she  just  went  on  wid  it,  and  ’Thias  done 
thought  it  wouldn’t  hurt  none  to  call 
Dr.  Lewis,  and  might  please  her.” 

“Oh,”  said  Barbara  in  a  relieved  tone. 

“She’s  taking  a  little  nap  now,  so 
you  git  on  dry  things  and  I’ll  put 
your  supper  on,”  Sissy  said.  “There’s 
two  letters  come,  Miss  Barbara.” 

Barbara’s  heart  leaped.  One,  she 
knew,  must  be  from  Hare.  She  took 
the  letters  from  Sissy  and  went  up¬ 
stairs.  The  one  from  Hare  she  left  till 
the  last  to  read;  the  other  was  from 
Annie  Bestor,  brief,  like  all  her  corre¬ 
spondence. 

“Dear  girl,”  it  ran,  “I’m  sorry  there’s 
scarlet  fever  in  your  school,  but  glad  for 
your  sake  that  they  have  closed  up  till 
after  Christmas.  Not  that  it  will  be  a 
rest  for  you,  if  your  sister-in-law  is 
worse  and  your  friend  in  trouble.  I’ve 
troubles  of  my  own.  Two  of  my 
teachers  are  leaving  in  the  middle  of 
the  term.  In  my  school  the  engagement 
ring  seems  ubiquitous  and  fatal.  I  wish 
you’d  take  your  sister-in-law  in  your 
arms  and  come  along  here  to  me,  and 
tell  your  academy  principal  that  she  can 
seek  for  a  new  teacher  after  Christmas. 

I  just  glanced  up  from  my  desk  to  see 
Helen  Farley  and  Dr.  Hare  driving  by. 
They  both  look  radiant  this  autumn. 
When  we  Californians  take  a  vacation, 
we  make  the  effects  of  it  last,  I  can  tell 
you.  Write  to  me  soon.  A.  B.” 

BARBARA’S  heart  contracted.  More 
than  once  Annie  Bestor  had  men¬ 
tioned  Hare  and  Helen  Farley  together. 
Lingeringly,  she  opened  Hare’s  letter. 
It  was  even  shorter  than  usual. 

“Dear  one,”  it  ran.  “It  is  Sunday 
night  and  I  am  just  back  from  a  climb 
up  one  of  our  local  mountains.  It  has 
been  a  bright,  sunshiny  day,  with  a  tang 
of  something  like  frost  in  the  air.  I 
was  with  some  men,  but  I  soon  outdis¬ 
tanced  them.  It  all  brought  back  the 
high  Sierras  to  me,  and  you,  Barbara. 

I  thought  of  you  wistfully,  and  I  could 
feel  your  hand  in  mine.  I  wished  for 
you  here,  and  making  a  part  of  my 
regular  habits  in  Pasadena,  and  my  daily 
life.  But  it  can’t  be,  I  suppose.  I  still 
mean  to  come  at  Christmas,  or  perhaps 
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it  will  have  to  be  some  time  in  Januar 
depending  on  some  of  my  cases  her 
You  will  forgive  a  short  letter,  since 
am  so  tired.  Maybe  I  can  write  to  yc 
in  the  middle  of  the  week.  Leonard.” 

BARBARA  took  what  comfort  si 
could  in  the  letter,  though  it  w i 
cold  enough.  At  least,  he  said  he  wish* 
she  were  there,  and  he  still  meant  j 
come  to  her  near  Christmas.  How  sn 
wished  she  could  take  or  leave  Anit 
and  accept  Annie  Bestor’s  half  jocula 
offer!  But  that  was  impossible.  SI 
must  pin  her  hopes  on  Hare’s  comin 
visit.  She  had  not  quite  finished  he 
supper  when  Sissy  told  her  that  Anit 
was  awake  and  asking  for  her.  Sh 
found  Anita  propped  up  in  bed,  palsie 
and  drawn  in  the  harsh  light  of  an  ur 
shaded  lamp.  Barbara  started  at  th 
look  in  her  face  and  went  forward  hui 
riedly. 

“Are  you  worse?”  she  said. 

“No,  I  ain’t  worse,  no  thanks  to  you, 
snapped  Anita. 

“Let  me  put  a  shade  on  the  lamp.” 
“I  can’t  see  if  you  do.  Something' 
wrong  with  the  lamp.” 

“What  did  the  doctor  say,  siste 
Anita?”  asked  Barbara  anxiously. 

“Never  you  mind  what  he  said.  Yo 
tell  me  about  Stephen’s  case.” 

Stephen’s  case !  For  the  moment  Bar 
bara  had  forgotten  all  about  Thorntor 
Doubtless  at  the  moment  he  was  witl 
Lucia,  being  hurt  in  love,  much  as  Har 
was  hurting  her.  Only  Lucia  would  no 
change,  but  Hare  must.  He  must  b 
once  more  what  he  had  been  in  th' 
mountains. 

ANITA  lifted  one  shaking  hand  am 
.  pointed  it  uncertainly  at  Barbara. 
“What  are  you  waiting  for?”  shi 
croaked.  “Don’t  you  suppose  I  knov 
all  about  your  goings  on?  The  acad 
emy’s  been  shut  for  a  week,  and  you’v< 
been  going  to  court  to  be  stared  at.  Yor 
want  to  have  people  talking  about  you 
don’t  you,  my  young  woman?” 

“People  won’t  criticize  the  fact  that  ' 
stood  by  your  cousin,  sister  Anita,”  Bar 
bara  said. 

“How  long  are  you  going  to  keep  mi 
waiting  till  you  tell  me?”  Anita  shrilled 
“Stephen  is  ordered  to  pay  the  valu< 
of  the  bonds  to  cousin  William,”  Bar 
bara  answered  unwillingly. 

“So  another  one  of  my  kin  is  dis 
graced,”  Anita  said  slowly. 

“But  you  know  he  isn’t  guilty,  sistei 
Anita,”  Barbara  protested. 

“He’s  disgraced,”  went  on  Anita  in  a 
ruminating  tone,  “and  Lucia  Streeter 
will  throw  him  over.  Yes,  I  see  youi 
plan,  Barbara,  my  girl.” 

“My  plan!”  cried  Barbara. 

“I  understand  why  you’ve  been  a  sym¬ 
pathizing  visitor  to  the  court  while  your 
pupils  were  mercifully  sick  of  scarlet 
fever  and  the  wife  of  the  brother  you 
killed  dying  here  of  neglect.  You 
thought,  didn’t  you,  that  you’d  get 
Grassmere  after  all!” 

A  slow  red  rose  over  Barbara’s  face. 
She  forgot  her  old  resolution  of  silence 
and  she  said: 

“You’ve  been  accusing  me  all  along 
of  wanting  some  one  else.” 

“And  don’t  you  reckon  I’ve  seen  that 
things  have  gone  wrong  between  you 
and  that  upstart  doctor?”  Anita  asked. 
“You  can’t  hide  from  me  what’s  in 
your  mind.” 

“Let  me  beat  up  your  pillows,  sister 
Anita,”  Barbara  said.  “I  wish  you’d  lie 
down.” 

“You’ve  come  back  pretty  late  in  the 
day  to  do  me  any  service,”  Anita  said. 
“But  you  can  wait  on  me  now.  Go  get 
on  your  riding  habit  again.” 

“Do  you  want  Dr.  Lewis?”  Barbara 
asked.  “Maybe  young  ’Thias  will  go  for 
him,  and  I’ll  stay  here  to  take  care  of 
you.” 

“You’ll  go  this  errand  yourself,  and 
it’s  not  for  the  doctor.  You  ride  to 
Charlottesville  and  get  Mr.  Marshall. 
I’m  going  to  change  my  will.” 

“That  can  wait  till  to-morrow,  sister 
Anita,”  Barbara  said,  soothingly. 

“I  can  see  through  you,  miss.  You 
think  I’ll  change  my  mind  by  to-mor¬ 
row  !  ” 

“Sister  Anita,  Mr.  Marshall  wouldn’t 
stir  out  a  night  like  this.  The  most  he 
would  do  would  be  to  come  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Just  rest  and  I’ll  go  to  the  nearest 
telephone  and  talk  to  him  and  tell  him 
to  come  here  as  soon  as  he  can.” 

“That  won’t  do,”  Anita  said,  excit¬ 
edly.  “You  go  to  him  and  tell  him  that 
a  dying  woman  wants  him  to-night.” 

“You’re  not  dying,  sister  Anita,”  Bar¬ 
bara  said.  “You’re  just  tired  out  with 
your  attack  of  this  afternoon.” 

Anita’s  face  worked.  She  lay  back  on 
the  pillows  with  twitching,  ineffective 
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lands.  Barbara  hurried  to  the  bedside 
ind  bent  over  her.  Anita  feebly  pushed 
ler  away. 

“You  are  trying  to  kill  me,”  she 
rasped. 

*  “f’ll  go,  sister  Anita,”  said  Barbara. 

“Is  Grassmere  mine  to  do  what  I  like 
with?”  whispered  Anita. 

“Yes.” 

“Then  he  won’t  have  it,  and  you  won’t 
have  it.  I’m  going  to  leave  it  to  my  sec¬ 
ond  cousin,  Alison  Peters.” 

Again  Barbara’s  face  flamed.  Alison 
Peters  was  a  brute  and  a  drunkard, 
who  had  driven  his  own  children  out  of 
doors,  and  with  whom  no  respectable 
people  consorted.  To  leave  Grassmere 
to  him ! 

“Sister  Anita,”  she  pleaded,  my 
brother  loved  this  place.  You  know  he 
would  rather  I  had  it  than  anyone  else 
in  the  world,  but  failing  me,  he’d  want 
Stephen  to  have  it.  He  wouldn’t  want 
that— that  Peters  carousing  in  the 
rooms  where  my  father  and  mother  led 
their  lives.” 

“I  might  make  you  swear  never  to 
marry  Stephen  Thornton,”  whispered 
Anita.  “But  you’d  lie  to  me.  Wantons 
always  lie.  Anyhow  Stephen’s  dis¬ 
graced.” 

“But  no  more  than  Peters.” 

Barbara  spoke  despairingly,  convinced 
that  she  was  dealing  with  a  woman  who 
was  practically  insane. 

“I  wish  you’d  send  young  ’Thias  and 
let  me  stay  with  you,”  she  said. 

“You  know  ’Thias  would  never  get 
past  the  graveyard,”  Anita  retorted 
contemptuously.  “You  do  like  I  say. 
You  swore  to  me  that  I  owned  you, 
body  and  soul,  because  of  what  you  had 
cost  me.  Now  you  go!” 

“Very  well,  sister  Anita,”  Barbara 
said.  “I’ll  go.  I’ll  start  as  soon  as  I 
can  get  dressed.” 

Anita  closed  her  eyes;  her  sallow  face 
took  on  a  dreadful  pallor.  Barbara 
chafed  her  hands  and  held  salts  to  her 
nostrils.  Anita  pushed  her  away 
feebly.  “Sissy,”  she  whispered. 

Barbara  called  Sissy,  and,  going  to 
the  stables,  she  had  one  of  the  carriage 
horses  put  to  the  light  dogcart.  Then 
she  drove  down  to  Colonel  Thornton  s, 
the  nearest  house  that  had  a  telephone, 
meaning  to  send  for  Dr.  Lewis.  She 
was  fortunate  enough  to  find  him  there 
playing  bridge  whist.  He  came  out  to 
meet  her,  a  little  cylindrical  man,  long 
past  his  first  youth,  and  obviously  past 
his  first  interest  in  his  profession.  She 
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asked  him  about  Anita’s  afternoon  at¬ 
tack,  and  he  said  that  it  had  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  serious  for  him  to  order  her  to 
be  kept  perfectly  quiet.  Barbara  de¬ 
scribed  the  condition  in  which  she  had 
found  Anita,  and  the  doctor  suggested 
that  they  drive  back  at  once  to  Grass- 
mere.  On  the  way  Barbara  cautioned 
him  not  to  let  Anita  know  that  she  was 
in  the  house. 

HE  came  down  from  Anita’s  room 
looking  perturbed. 

“She’s  worse,”  he  said.  “These  fits  of 
excitement  simply  shorten  her  life. 

She’s  been  eating  out  her  nerves  ever 
since  your  brother  died.  I’ve  given  her 
a  quieting  dose,  and  I’ll  look  in  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning.  But  you  send  for 
me  if  there’s  a  change.  You  ought  to 
have  some  white  man  about  the  place 
to-night.” 

“Is  it  as  bad  as  that?”  Barbara  asked. 

“I  don’t  reckon  she’s  in  immediate 
danger,  but  if  any  change  should  come, 
you’d  have  to  send  for  me,  and  you  can’t 
depend  upon  a  nigger.  It’s  too,  bad  your 
sister  won’t  have  a  telephone.” 

“I’ll  manage  somehow,”  Barbara  said. 

“Is  it  safe  to  leave  her  with  Sissy  now? 

I  have  to  go  to  Charlottesville.” 

“Go  to  Charlottesville?  At  this  hour 
and  in  this  weather?” 

“It’s  imperative.  I  promised  Mrs. 

Langworthy;  it  was  my  protesting 
against  the  errand,  I’m  afraid,  that 
made  her  collapse.  I  can  get  some  one 
in  the  village  to  go  with  me.  In  any 
case,  I’ll  have  to  take  you  back,  you 
know.” 

Dr.  Lewis  capitulated,  not  wishing  to 
be  detained  longer  than  he  must  from 
his  bridge  whist.  But  as  Barbara  drove 
him  the  half  mile  that  separated  him 
from  his  game,  he  protested  against  the 
advanced  ideas  which  had  poisonously 
penetrated  into  Virginia,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  fair  flowers  of  the  State 
were  teaching  school  and  doing  a  man’s 
work,  instead  of  being  waited  on  by 
their  own  firesides.  Barbara  listened 
with  a  little  smile;  there  was  something 
half  humorous  and  half  pathetic  in  such 
a  talk,  coming  as  it  often  did  from  men 
unable  to  care  for  their  superfluous 
womenfolk,  and  who,  in  self-respect, 
must  believe  that  the  advanced  ideas 
were  due  to  the  independence  of  their 
womankind,  and  not  to  their  own  in¬ 
ability  as  providers. 
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(To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 


On  the  Belgian  Bread  Line 


( Continued  from  page  9i 


might  trace  the  source  of  your  steak  or 
roast  to  young  heifers  which  were  being 
taken  to  market  by  farmers  who  had  no 
cattle  feed.  Belgium  has  meat  to  last 
two  or  three  months  by  killing  off  her 
stock  to  save  it  from  starvation.  For 
fruit  you  had  Hamburg  grapes;  for 
salad  the  long-leafed,  white  endive. 
There  is  a  plethora  of  both.  Belgium 
sells  both  to  the  tables  of  the  well  to  do 
in  America  in  time  of  peace,  when  she 
exports  food  luxuries  which  require  the 
attention  of  her  skilled  gardeners,  and 
takes  her  pay  in  our  grains. 

Why  Not  Cake  ? 

ALL  the  'patisseries  were  open.  Brus¬ 
sels  is  famous  for  its  French  pastry. 
With  a  store  of  preserves,  why  shouldn’t 
the  bakeshops  go  on  making  tarts  with 
heavy  crusts  of  the  brown  flour ?  It 
gave  work  to  the  bakers ;  it  helped  the 
shops  to  keep  open  and  make  a  show  of 
normality.  But  I  noticed  that  they  were 
doing  little  business.  Stocks  are  small 
and  bravely  displayed.  Only  the  rich 
could  afford  such  luxuries,  which  in  or¬ 
dinary  times  were  what  ice-cream  cones 
are  to  us.  Even  the  jewelry  shops  were 
open,  with  diamond  rings  flashing  in 
the  windows. 

“You  must  pay  rent;  you  don’t  want 
to  discharge  your  employees,”  said  a 
jeweler.  “There  is  no  other  place  to 
go  except  your  shop.  If  you  closed,  it 
would  look  as  if  you  were  afraid  of  the 
Germans.  It  would  make  you  blue  and 
the  people  in  the  street  blue.  One  tries 
to  go  through  the  motions  of  normal  ex¬ 
istence,  anyway.  But,  of  course,  you 
don’t  sell  anything.  This  week  I’ve  re¬ 
paired  a  locket  which  carried  the  por¬ 
trait  of  a  soldier  at  the  front  and  I’ve 
put  a  new  mainspring  in  a  watch.  I’ll 
warrant  that  is  more  than  some  of  my 
competitors  have  done.” 

Swing  around  the  circle  in  Brussels 
of  a  winter’s  morning  and  look  at  the 
only  crowds  that  the  Germans  allow  to 
gather,  and  then  see  other  bread  lines 
in  remote  villages  and  towns,  and  the 


INGINEERS  of  construction 
work  are  progressive — they 
have  to  be.  Methods  which 
were  good  yesterday  are  obsolete 
today.  In  nothing  is  this  more 
clearly  shown  than  in  the  use  of 
Power. 

A  few  years  ago,  labor  did 
most  of  the  work.  Then  steam 
came  into  general  use.  Now 
steam  is  in  the  discard  and  Novo 
rules. 

Over  8o °]o  of  concrete  mixers 
—  brutal  work  for  any  engine  — 
are  run  by  Novos.  Most  of  the 
pumping  and  air  compressing  is 
done  by  Novo  Outfits.  Novo 


Hoists  are  seen  on  almost  every 
job.  The  buzz  of  Novo  saw  rigs 
is  heard  wherever  construction 
work  is  in  progress.  The  rea-  . 
sons  for  this  supremacy  of  Novo 
Power  are  convincing.  They 
come  under  three  heads  : 


Economy  —  Reliability 
—  Convenience 

Economy:  A  Novo  Outfit 
costs  much  less  than  the  same 
outfit  driven  by  steam  or  elec¬ 
tricity.  One  contractor  saved 
enough  on  wiring  alone  to  pay 
for  Novo  outfits. 


open  patisseries  become  as  pitiful  a 
mockery  as  Marie  Antoinette’s  naive 
question  of  why  the  people  were  crying 
for  bread  when  they  could  buy  such 
nice  little  cakes  for  a  cent.  Whenever  I 
think  of  a  bread  line  again  I  shall  see 
the  faces  of  a  Belgian  bread  line.  They 
blot  out  the  memory  of  those  at  home 
where  men  are  free  to  go  and  come ; 
where  war  had  not  robbed  the  thrifty 
of  food. 

It  was  fitting  that  the  great  central 
soup  kitchen  should  be  established  in 
the  central  express  office  of  the  city. 
For  in  Belgium  these  days  there  is  no 
express  business  except  in  German 
troops  to  the  front  and  wounded  to 
the  rear.  The  dispatch  of  parcels  is 
stopped,  no  less  than  the  other  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade  in  a  country  where  trade 
was  so  rife,  a  country  which  lived  by 
trade.  On  the  stone  floor  where  once 
packages  were  arranged  for  forwarding 
to  the  towns  whose  names  are  on  the 
walls  were  many  great  soup  cauldrons 
in  clusters  of  three,  to  economize  space 
and  fuel. 

“We  don’t  lack  cooks,”  said  a  chef 
who  had  been  in  a  leading  hotel.  “So 
many  of  us  are  out  of  work.  Our  so¬ 
ciety  of  hotel  and  restaurant  keepers 
took  charge.  We  know  the  practical 
side  of  the  business.  I  suppose  you  have 
the  same  kind  of  a  society  in  New  York 
and  you  would  turn  to  it  for  help  if  the 
Germans  occupied  New  York.” 

He  gave  me  a  printed  report  in  which 
I  read,  for  example,  that  “M.  Arndt, 
professor  of  the  Ecole  Normale,  had 
been  good  enough  to  take  charge  of  ac¬ 
counts”  and  “M.  Catteau  had  been  spe¬ 
cially  appointed  to  look  after  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  bread.” 

Most  appetizing  that  soup  prepared 
under  direction  of  the  best  chefs  in 
the  city.  The  meat  and  the  green  vege¬ 
tables  in  it  were  Belgian  and  the  peas 
American.  Steaming  hot  in  big  cans  it 
was  sent  to  the  communal  centers,  where 
lines  of  people  with  pots,  pitchers,  and 
pails  waited  to  get  their  daily  allow¬ 
ance.  A  democracy  was  in  that  bread 


ENGINES 
^  and  OUTFITS 


A  steam  outfit  requires  licensed  engi¬ 
neer  and  fireman.  A  Novo  does  not  need 
highly  paid  men  to  run  it  and  will  operate 
satisfactorily  with  much  less  attention 
than  any  other  kind  of  power. 

When  steam  is  used,  a  contractor  has 
to  own  several  types  of  boilers  to  conform 
with  state  and  city  ordinances.  A  Novo 
can  be  used  anywhere. 

The  fuel  cost  of  a  Novo  is  much  less 
than  that  of  steam. 

Reliability:  A  Novo  delivers  absolutely 
steady,  reliable  power  under  hardest  pos¬ 
sible  conditions.  It  runs  equally  well  in 
zero  or  torrid  weather. 

It  can  be  left  all  night  in  zero  weather 
without  danger.  In  case  of  repairs  the 
whole  engine  can  be  taken  down  and  put 
together  speedily  and  accurately.  A  gang 
of  men  is  never  kept  idle  because  of  break¬ 
downs.  Novo  works  from  whistle  to  whistle. 

Anyone  who  has  used  steam  knows 
how  undependable  it  is  under  the  same 
conditions. 


Convenience:  A  Novo  Outfit  is  complete. 
It  can  be  set  up  anywhere  and  put  to  work 
in  a  few  minutes. 

It  is  light,  compact  and  easily  moved 
about.  It  carries  its  own  fuel.  It  needs 
no  wire  nor  water  connections. 

Have  we  proved  our  case?  In  view  of 
these  facts  can  you  wonder  that  Novo  is 
driving  steam  and  electricity  from  the 
contracting  field? 

Let  us  discuss  this  matter  in  detail  by 
letter.  Send  for  our  Book,  “  Reliable 
Power,”  and  learn  a  lot  of  ways  to  save 
money  on  construction  jobs,  on  the  farm, 
on  irrigating  or  spraying  work,  or  wher¬ 
ever  power  is  used. 

Novo  Outfits  include  every  kind  of  a 
Power  Pump,  Hoists,  Air  Compressors, 
Spraying  Outfits,  Engines  for  Vacuum 
Cleaners,  Saw  Rigs— over  seventy-five 
different  outfits  in  all— all  of  them  port¬ 
able.  A  new  outfit  is  our  Estate  and  Vil¬ 
lage  Eire  Pump.  A  small  air  compressor 
for  garages  is  also  new. 


Our  book,  “Reliable  Power,  ”  is  free  if  you 
will  write  on  your  business  letterhead. 

Novo  Engines  can  be  furnished  for  operating  on  gasoline,  kerosene,  alcohol  or  distillate 

ENGINE  CO.,  462  Willow  Street,  Lansing,  Mich. 

or  Station  A,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


CLARENCE  E.  BEMENT,  Secretary  and  Manager 


DEALERS :  This  advertisement  will  bring  thou- 
sands  of  inquiries,  many  from  your  own  locality. 
Write  us  for  our  dealer  proposition.  Novo  otters 
you  a  permanent  and  profitable  business. 

Nora Ch*h»-Dn*ea  Nova 
A"',  C«otmii*-sl  Pomp 

m  -  a. 

•  i- 


Novo  Suction  and 
Force  Pum{>  Outfit 
Fig.  1412 


venty-five  Varieties  of  Novo  Outfits 
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THE  BUILDER.S  OF  THE 

Packard 

HAVE  STOOD  PAT  FOR  SIXTEEN 
YEARS  -THEY  ENTERED  THE  AUTO¬ 
MOBILE  BUSINESS  SERIOUSLY  INTENT 
ON  BUILDING  THE  BEST  POSSIBLE 
CAR  *  THEY  ATTAINED  THEIR  AM¬ 
BITION  AND  THEY  WILL  FOLLOW 
THE  SAME  AIM  AS  LONG  AS  MOTOR 
CARS  ARE  BUILT  &  MEN  DRIVE  THEM 

THE  SAFEST  CAR  TO 
DRIVE  Cr  THE  SAFEST 
MOTOR  CAR  INVEST 
'MENT  IS  THE 

Packard 

9  CHASSIS  IN  TWO  SIZES  -  TWENTY 
STYLES  OF  OPEN  AND  ENCLOSED 
BODIES  THAT  FIT  EITHER 

PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 
DETROIT-MICHIGAN 

Resp  onsible  Dealers  in  Principal  Cities 

ASK  THE  MAN  WHO  OWNS  ONE 


\  / 


So  Easy  To  Erect— 

No  Bolts,  No  Rivets 


By  the  interlocking  of  its  own  parts,  Allsteel 
Adj  ustable  Shelving  is  erected  and  kept  rigid. 
This  makes  it  easy  to  build  as  you  desire,  to 
re-arrange,  to  move.  Economical,  strong,  con¬ 
venient,  simple,  good  looking,  time-defying. 
For  Factory,  Stockrooms,  Ware¬ 
houses,  Retail  Stores,  Libraries 

We  believe  this  to  be  the  most  easily  han¬ 
dled  and  adjusted,  the  best  constructed,  the 
handsomest  steel  shelving.  Yet  we  are  able 
to  keep  its  price  about  that  of  'irrir'd 


ADJUSTABLE  SHELVING 


"Needs  No  Tools” 


can  be  erected,  shelves  spaced— or  re-arranged— quickly — without  tools— and  with  no  holts,  rivets 
nor  screws  to  fuss  with.  Finished  in  baked-on  enamel,  olive  green.  In  stock,  standard  widths 
and  depths.  Special  sizes  furnished  promptly.  Write  for  free  booklet  and  address  of  agent. 


ALLSTEEL  FILING  EQUIPMENT 


gives  25%  to  35%  more  filing  capacity  per  drawer— with  less  floor  space  consumed, 
or  narrow  units.  Mahogany,  oak  and  olive  green  finishes. 

Send  for  catalog . 

The  General  Fireproofing  Company 
3070E  Logan  Avenue  Youngstown,  Ohio 
BRANCHES:  New  York  and  Chicago 
Agencies  Everywhere 


In  wide 


TRADE  MARK 
Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


This  illustrates 
the  construction 
of  the  Allsteel 
Shelving  Post 
and  the  method 
of  attaching  it 
to  the  floor. 


'Misled" 

>t  ion  in  (he  stockroom 
thers  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Showing  method  of  supporting 
shelves  —  the  easy  adjustment 


I  line  such  as  I  have  never  seen  anywhere 
except  at  San  Francisco  after  the  earth¬ 
quake.  Each  person  had  a  blue  or  a  yel¬ 
low  ticket,  with  numbers  to  be  punched, 
like  a  commuter.  The  blue  tickets  were  for 
those  who  had  proved  to  the  communal 
authorities  that  they  could  not  pay;  the 
yellow  for  those  who  paid  five  centimes 
for  each  person  served.  A  flutter  of 
blue  and  yellow  tickets  all  over  Belgium 
and,  in  return,  life!  With  each  serving 
of  soup  went  a  loaf  of  the  American 
brown  bread.  The  faces  in  the  line 
were  not  those  of  people  starving — not 
yet.  They  would  have  been  if  America 
had  not  sent  wheat  and  flour.  There 
was  none  of  the  emaciation  which  pic¬ 
tures  of  famine  in  the  Orient  have  made 
familiar;  but  they  were  pinched  faces, 
bloodless  faces,  the  faces  of  people  on 
short  rations. 

The  Legs  of  Life 

TO  the  Belgian  bread  is  not  only  the 
staff  of  life;  it  is  the  legs.  Athomewe 
think  of  bread  as  something  that  goes 
with  the  rest  of  the  meal ;  to  the  poorer 
classes  of  Belgians  the  rest  of  the  meal 
is  something  that  goes  with  bread.  To 
you  and  me  food  has  meant  the  payment 
of  some  money  to  the  baker  and  the 
butcher  and  the  grocer,  or  the  hotel 
keeper.  You  get  your  money  by  work 
or  from  your  investments.  What  if 
there  were  no  bread  to  be  had  for  work 
or  money?'  Sitting  on  a  mountain  of 
gold  in  the  desert  of  Sahara  would  not 
quench  thirst. 

Three  hundred  grams,  a  minimum 
calculation — about  half  what  the  Brit¬ 
ish  soldier  gets — is  the  allowance.  That 
small  boy  sent  by  his  mother  gets  five 
loaves;  his  ticket  calls  for  an  allowance 
for  a  family  of  five.  That  old  woman  gets 
one  loaf,  for  she  is  alone  in  the  world. 

Each  one  as  he  hurries  by  has  a  per¬ 
sonal  story  of  what  war  has  meant  to 
him  and  those  dear  to  him.  They  an¬ 
swer  your  questions  frankly,  gladly,  and 
their  gloomy  faces  light  with  the  old 
Belgian  cheerfulness  when  they  find 
that  you  are  American.  A  tall,  distin¬ 
guished-looking  man  is  an  artist. 

“No  work  for  artists  these  days,”  he 
said. 

No  work  in  a  community  of  workers 
where  every  link  of  the  chain  of  eco¬ 
nomic  life  is  broken.  No  work  for  the 
next  man,  a  chauffeur,  or  for  the  next, 
a  brass  worker;  the  next,  a  teamster; 
the  next,  a  bank  clerk;  the  next,  a  door¬ 
keeper  of  a  government  office;  while 
the  wives  of  those  who  still  had  work 
were  buying  in  the  only  market  they 
had.  But  the  husbands  of  many  were 
not  at  home.  Each  answer  about  the 
absent  one  had  an  appeal  that  noth¬ 
ing  can  picture  better  than  the  simple 
words  or  the  looks  that  accompanied 
the  words. 

“The  last  I  heard  of  my  husband,  he 
was  fighting  at  Dixmude — two  months 
ago.” 

“Mine  is  wounded,  somewhere  in 
France.” 

“Mine  was  with  the  army,  too.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  is  alive  or  dead. 
I  have  not  heard  since  Brussels  was 
taken.  He  cannot  get  my  letters.  I 
cannot  get  his.” 

“Mine  was  killed  at  Liege,  but  we 
have  a  son.” 

The  tears  were  in  your  own  heart. 
There  were  none  in  these  women’s  eyes; 
rather  a  certain  stubborn  pride  that 
their  husbands  were  away  and  free  to 
fight  for  the  return  of  the  freedom 
which  those  at  home  knew  so  well  how 
to  value  by  its  loss. 

So  you  out  in  Nebraska  who  gave 
a  handful  of  wheat  may  know,  in  the 
name  of  all  the  clean-cut  young  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  guard  your  interests,  that 
said  handful  of  wheat  has  reached  its 
destination  in  an  empty  stomach. 

If  you  sent  a  suit  of  clothes  or  a  cqp 
or  a  pair  of  socks,  come  along  to  the 
skating  rink  where  ice  polo  was  played 
and  matches  and  carnivals  were  held 
in  better  days,  and  look  on  at  the  big 
boxes  packed  tight  with  gifts  of  every 
manner  of  thing  that  men  and  women 
and  children  wear,  except  silk  hats, 
which  are  being  opened  and  sorted  and 
distributed  into  hastily  erected  cribs 
and  compartments. 

You  American  Mothers! 

ABELGIAN  woman  whose  father  was 
one  of  Belgium’s  greatest  lawyers — 
her  husband  is  at  the  front,  of  course — 
is  the  very  busy  head  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion,  because,  as  she  said,  the  busier 
she  was  the  i_.ore  it  “keeps  my  mind 
off — ”  and  she  did  not  finish  the  sen¬ 
tence.  How  many  times  I  heard  that 
“keeps  my  mind  off — ”  a  sentence  that 


was  the  more  telling  for  not  being 
finished ! 

She  and  some  other  women  began 
sewing  and  patching  and  collecting  gar¬ 
ments;  “but  our  business  grew  so  fast” 
— the  business  of  relief  is  the  one  kind 
in  Belgium  that  does  grow — “that  now 
we  have  hundreds  of  helpers.  I  begin 
to  feel  that  I  am  what  you  would  call 
in  America  a  captainess  of  industry.” 

“Oh,  you  good  mothers  in  America! 
Some  of  you  were  a  little  too  thought¬ 
ful  in  your  kindness.  An  odor  in  a  box 
which  had  evidently  traveled  across  the 
Atlantic  close  to  the  ship’s  boilers  was 
traced  to  the  pocket  of  a  boy’s  suit, 
which  contained  the  hardly  distinguish¬ 
able  remains  of  a  ham  sandwich  meant 
to  be  ready  to  hand  for  the  hungry 
Belgian  boy  who  got  that  suit.  Broken 
pots  of  jam  were  quite  frequent.  But 
no  matter.  Soap  and  water  and  Belgian 
industry  saved  the  suit,  if  not  the 
sandwich. 

Sweaters  and  underclothes  and  over¬ 
coats  almost  new  and  shipy,  old  frock 
coats  and  trousers  with  holes  in  the 
seats  and  knees,  may  represent  equal 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  some  Ameri¬ 
can  three  thousand  miles  away,  and  all 
are  equally  welcome.  Needlewomen  are 
given  work  cutting  up  the  worn-outs  of 
grown-ups  and  making  them  over  into 
astonishingly  good  suits  or  dresses  for 
youngsters.  I  should  like  officially  to 
inform  our  little  boys  and  girls  who  in¬ 
closed  letters  to  the  little  Belgian  boys 
and  girls  with  their  gifts  that  the  cen¬ 
sor  mistook  them  for  war  correspond¬ 
ence,  and  not  all  the  letters  arrived. 
But  in  other  instances  answers  will 
come  in  due  time  from  the  boy  or  the 
girl  who  got  your  suit  or  dress  by  the 
slow  German  military  post  through  Hol¬ 
land — that  is,  if  the  answers  contain 
no  military  secrets! 

“We’ve  really  turned  the  rink  into  a 
kind  of  department  store,”  said  the 
lady.  “Come  into  our  boot  department. 
We  had  some  leather  left  in  Belgium 
that  the  Germans  did  not  requisition, 
so  we  bought  it  and  that  gave  more 
Belgians  work  in  the  shoe  factories. 
Work,  you  see,  is  what  we  want  to  keep 
our  minds  off—” 

Blue  and  yellow  tickets  here,  too! 
Boots  for  children  and  thickset  work¬ 
ing  women  and  watery-eyed  old  men! 
And  each  is  required  to  leave  the  pair 
he  is  wearing. 

“Sometimes  we  can  patch  up  the  cast¬ 
offs,  which  means  work  for  the  cob¬ 
blers,”  said  the  captainess  of  industry. 
“And  who  are  our  clerks?  Why,  the 
people  who  put  on  the  skates  for  pa¬ 
trons  of  the  rink,  of  course!” 

Concerning  Bread  and  Milk 

I  COULD  write  a  few  volumes  on  this 
systematic  relief  work,  the  business¬ 
like  industry  of  succoring  Belgium  by 
the  businesslike  Belgians,  with  American 
help.  Certainly  I  cannot  leave  out 
those  old  men  stragglers  from  Louvain 
and  Bruges  and  Ghent — venerable  chil¬ 
dren  with  no  offspring  to  give  them 
paternal  care — who  take  their  turn  in 
getting  bread,  which  they  soak  thor¬ 
oughly  in  their  soup  for  reasons  that 
would  be  no  military  secret — not  even 
in  the  military  zone.  On  Christmas  Day 
an  American,  himself  a  smoker,  think¬ 
ing  what  class  of,  children  he  could 
make  happiest  on  a  limited  purse,  re¬ 
membered  the  ring  around  the  stove 
and  bought  a  basket  of  cheap  briar 
pipes  and  tobacco.  By  Christmas  night 
some  toothless  gums  were  sore,  but  a 
beatific  smile  of  complete  satiation 
played  in  white  beards. 

Nor  can  we  leave  out  the  very  young 
babies  at  home,  who  get  their  milk  if 
grown  people  don’t,  and  the  older 
babies  beyond  milk  but  not  yet  old 
enough  for  bread  and  meat,  whose 
mothers  return  from  the  bread  line  to 
bring  their  children  to  another  line 
where  they  get  portions  of  a  sirupy 
mixture  which  those  who  know  say  is 
the  right  provender.  On  such  occa¬ 
sions  men  are  quite  helpless.  They  can 
only  look  on  with  a  frog  in  the  throat 
at  pale,  improperly  nourished  mothers 
with  their  bundles  of  potential  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood  in  their  arms. 
For  this  is  woman’s  work  for  woman. 
Belgian  women  of  every  class  join  in 
it;  the  competent  wife  of  a  workman 
or  of  a  millionaire  who  has  to  walk  like 
everybody  else  now  that  her  automobile 
is  requisitioned  by  the  army. 

Popeyed  children,  ruddy-cheeked,  ag¬ 
gressive  children,  pinch-faced  children, 
kept  warm  by  sweaters  that  some 
American  children  spared,  happy  in 
that  they  do  not  know  what  their  elders 
know!  Not  the  danger  of  physical 
starvation  so  much  as  the  actual  pres- 


ence  of  mental  starvation  was  the  thing 
that  got  on  your  nerves  in  a  land  where 
the  sun  is  seldom  seen  in  winter  and 
rainy  days  are  the  rule.  It  was  bad 
enough  in  the  “zone  of  occupation,”  so 
called,  a  line  running  from  Antwerp 
past  Brussels  to  Mons.  One  can  only 
guess  what  it  is  like  in  the  military 
zone  to  the  westward,  where  only  an 
occasional  American  relief  representa¬ 
tive  may  go. 

This  is  not  saying  that  the  Germans 
are  stricter  than  necessary  in  order  to 
prevent  information  from  passing  out 
when  a  hundred  thousand  Belgians 
would  risk  their  lives  gladly  to  help 
the  Allies.  One  spy  bringing  accurate 
information  might  cost  the  German 
army  thousands  of  lives  and  lose  them 
the  campaign.  They  see  the  Belgians 
as  enemies.  They  are  fighting  to  take 
the  lives  of  their  enemies  and  save  their 
own  lives,  which  makes  it  tough  for 
them  and  the  French  and  the  British, 
and  tough  all  round — but  very  particu¬ 
larly  tough  for  the  Belgians. 

The  Germans  Are  “ Friendly  ” 

AT  the  breakfast  table  in  London, 

.  in  Berlin,  in  Paris,  the  patriot  gets 
his  news  from  his  own  sources.  “L’Echo 
Beige”  and  “L’Independance  Beige”  and 
all  the  other  Brussels  papers  are  either 
out  of  business  or  being  issued  on  single 
sheets  in  Holland  and  England.  The 
Belgian,  keenest  of  all  the  peoples  at 
war  for  news,  having  less  occupation 
to  keep  his  mind  off  the  war,  reads  the 
newspapers  established  under  German 
auspices,  feeding  him  with  the  pabulum 
which  German  chefs  provide,  reflective 
of  the  stumbling  degeneracy  of  Eng¬ 
land,  French  weariness  of  the  war,  and 
the  invincibility  of  Germany.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  like  this  sort  of  thing,  just  as 
the  French  like  the  kind  of  cheer  which 
their  papers  provide  and  the  British 
theirs.  If  an  Englishman  had  to  read 
German  or  a  German  had  to  read 
English  newspapers  every  morning  he 
would  soon  understand  how  the  Bel¬ 
gian  feels. 

Beside  the  latest  “Verboten”  and 
regulation  of  Belgian  conduct  on  the 
city  walls  are  posted  the  German  offi¬ 
cial  news  bulletins.  The  Belgians  stop 
to  read;  they  pause  to  reread  them. 
And  these  are  the  rare  occasions  when 
they  smile,  and  they  like  to  have  a  Ger¬ 
man  sentry  see  that  smile. 

“Pour  les  enfants,”  they  whisper,  as 
if  talking  to  one  another  about  a  creche. 

You  never  seem  to  get  out  of  sight 
flf  the  German  patrols  going  two  by 
two,  while  the  regular  police  work  is 
left  to  the  Belgian  police.  They  stand 
guard  at  the  Bourse,  at  the  King’s 
palace,  and  at  every  other  public  build¬ 
ing  which  they  occupy.  The  garrison 
is  not  large,  but  its  fingers  stretch  out 
in  ubiquitous  control. 

“Eat  and  drink  and  live  as  usual. 
Go  to  your  own  police  courts  for  mis¬ 
demeanors,”  is  the  German  edict  in  a 
word.  “But  remember  that  ours  is  the 
military  power,  and  no  act  that  aids 
the  enemy,  that  helps  the  cause  of  Bel¬ 
gium  in  this  war,  is  permitted.  Ob¬ 
serve  that  particular  affiche  about  a 
spy,  please.  He  was  shot.” 

But  Belgium  makes  war  with  its 
spirit,  its  mind.  That  is  the  wonderful 
thing:  the  power  of  passive  resistance 
of  a  civilized  people.  The  Belgians  will 
not  stop  wearing  their  King’s  picture 
and  the  national  colors  in  their  button¬ 
holes.  At  mass  on  Christmas  Day  in 
one  of  the  great  churches  I  saw  a  big 
Belgian  flag  displayed.  The  Germans 
could  not  enter  the  sanctuary  and  tear 
it  down  on  such  a  sacred  occasion.  A 
German  who  wants  to  buy  anything 
gets  frigid  politeness  and  attention — 
very  frigid,  telling  politeness — from  the 
clerk,  which  says: 

“Beast!  Invader!  I  do  not  ask  you 
to  buy,  but,  as  you  ask,  I  sell,  and  as 
I  sell  I  hate!  I  hate!!  I  hate!!!” 

An  officer,  entering  a  shop  and  see¬ 
ing  a  picture  of  King  Albert  on  the 
wall,  said: 

“The  orders  are  to  take  that  down!” 
“But  don’t  you  love  your  Kaiser?” 
asked  the  woman  who  kept  the  shop. 
“Certainly!” 

“And  I  love  my  King!”  was  the  an¬ 
swer.  “I  like  to  look  at  his  picture  just 
as  much  as  you  like  to  look  at  your 
Kaiser’s.” 

“I  had  not  thought  of  it  in  that 
way!”  said  the  officer. 

Indeed,  it  is  very  hard  for  any  con¬ 
queror  to  think  of  it  in  that  way.  So 
the  picture  remained  up. 

How  many  soldiers  would  it  take  to 
see  to  it  that  no  Belgian  wore  the  Bel¬ 
gian  colors?  Imagine  thousands  and 
thousands  of  old  Landsturm  men  mov- 
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ing  about  and  plucking  King  Albert’s 
face  or  the  black,  orange,  and  yellow 
from  Belgian  buttonholes!  No  sooner 
was  a  buttonhole  clear  in  front  than 
the  emblem  would  appear  in  a  button¬ 
hole  in  the  rear.  The  Landsturm  would 
face  counter,  flank,  frontal,  and  rear 
attacks  in  a  most  amusing  military  ma¬ 
neuver,  which  would  put  those  middle- 
aged  conquerors  fearfully  out  of  breath 
and  would  be  rare  sport  for  the  Bel¬ 
gians.  You  could  not  arrest  the  whole 
population  and  lead  them  off  to  ja.il; 
and  if  you  bayoneted  a  few — which 
really  those  phlegmatic,  comfortable  old 
Landsturms  would  not  have  the  heart 
to  do  for  such  a  little  thing — why,  it 
would  get  into  the  American  press  and 
the  Berlin  Foreign  Office  would  say: 

“There  you  are,  you  soldiers,  break¬ 
ing  all  the  crockery  again!” 

And  what  were  conquerors  with  any 
sense  of  humor  to  do  when  some  of  the 
town  gamins  stuck  carrots  into  old 
derby  hats  in  caricature  of  the  spikes 
of  German  helmets,  and,  marching  in 
front  of  a  garrison  headquarters,  at 
their  small  commander’s  order,  “On  to 
Paris!”  called  in  German,  proceeded  to 
do  a  goose  step  to  the  rear?  Why,  the 
conquerors  had  enough  good  sense  to 
grin  out  of  the  corners  of  their  mouths. 
Indeed,  the  gamin  is  about  the  only 
spirit  of  play  which  the  Belgians  retain. 

When  a  united  public  opinion  faces 
bayonets,  it  is  not  altogether  helpless 
to  reply.  By  the  atmospheric  force  of 
mass  it  enjoys  a  conquest  of  its  own. 
No  Belgian  would  think  of  sitting  down 
at  the  same  table  in  a  restaurant  with 
a  German.  Any  Belgian  who  has  any, 
except  official,  dealings  or  talk  with 
Germans  is  proscribed  in  Brussels, 
though  in  the  small  towns  where  sol¬ 
diers  are  billeted  there  must  be  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  intercourse.  If  a  Ger¬ 
man  officer  or  soldier  enters  a  street 
car,  a  woman  draws  aside  in  a  way  to 
indicate  that  she  does  not  want  her 
garments  contaminated.  The  people  in 
the  streets  walk  by  the  sentries,  giving 
them  room  as  you  would  give  a  mangy 
dog  room,  yet  as  if  they  did  not  see  the 
sentries;  as  if  no  sentries  existed. 

The  Germans  say  that  they  want  to 
be  friendly.  They  even  express  sur¬ 
prise  that  the  Belgians  will  not  return 
their  advances.  They  have  sent  out  in¬ 
vitations  to  social  functions  in  Brussels, 
but  no  one  came — not  even  to  a  ball 
given  by  the  soldiers  to  the  daughters  of 
the  poor.  Belgium  is  a  unit,  a  grim  unit, 
staring  its  inhospitality,  its  contempt, 
its  cynical  mimicry  at  the  invader. 

I  kept  thinking  of  a  story  I  heard 
in  Alaska  of  a  man  who  had  shown 
himself  yellow  by  cheating  his  partner 
out  of  a  mine.  He  appeared  one  day 
hungry  at  a  cabin  occupied  by  half  a 
dozen  men  who  knew  about  him.  They 
gave  him  food  and  a  bunk  that  night; 
they  gave  him  his  breakfast;  they  even 
carried  his  blanket  out  to  his  sled  and 
harnessed  his  dogs  as  a  hint,  and  they 
saw  him  go  without  one  man  having 
spoken  to  him.  No  matter  if  that  man 
believed  he  had  done  no  wrong,  he 
would  have  needed  a  rhinoceros  hide 
not  to  have  felt  this  silence.  Such 
treatment  Belgians  have  given  to  the 
Germans,  except  that  they  furnished 
the  shelter  and  harnessed  the  team 
under  duress,  as  they  so  specifically 
indicate  by  every  action. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  some  of  the 
old  Landsturm  guards — let  us  whisper 
it  so  that  it  will  not  reach  the  Kaiser’s 
ears — would  like  to  go  home.  They  are 
used  to  saying  “Wie  geht’s?”  and  get¬ 
ting  a  cheery  answer  from  people  they 
pass  in  the  street.  Now  they  are  very 
lonely.  And  these  Bavarians  and  Saxons 
were  sent  to  Belgium  because  they  were 
known  to  possess  an  affable  good  nature 
not  cultivated  by  the  Prussians.  With 
Belgium  conquered,  Berlin  reasons  that 
the  less  friction  the  better,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  policy. 

Perversely  Peaceful  Belgium 

POSSIBLY  Belgium  has  won  a  victory 
of  mind  which  the  Allies  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  win  with  their  bayonets. 
Germans  who  may  have  considered  the 
annexation  of  Belgium  if  they  won,  re¬ 
membering  the  experience  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  begin  to  wonder  if  such  a 
Belgium,  remaining  so  exasperatingly 
perverse  after  five  months,  would  not 
be  too  great  a  strain  on  the  Germanic 
national  digestive  apparatus.  That  old 
saying  about  ruling  a  man  against  his 
will  seems  to  hold  good  in  the  days 
of  the  forty-two  centimeter  Krupp  no 
less  than  in  those  of  the  blunderbuss. 
The  English,  having  learned  this  les¬ 
son  from  us  and  other  sources,  let  the 
Boer  majority  rule  in  South  Africa; 


10%  More  for  Your  Money 

Quaker  Oats  is  put  up  also  in  a  25-cent  size,  nearly  three  times 
as  large  as  the  10-cent  size.  By  saving  in  packing  it  offers  you 
10  per  cent  more  for  your  money.  See  how  long  it  lasts. 


Vim  Than  Girls 

More  physical  vim,  rio  doubt. 

But  Quaker  Oats  creates  mental  vim,  too. 
And  boys’  and  girls’  needs  are  alike  there. 

To  “feel  one’s  oats”  means  spirit,  alertness, 
vitality  and  go.  It  means  nerve  energy  and 
mental  capacity,  not  muscle  activity  only. 

Quaker  Oats  is  rich  in  phosphorus,  of 
which  brains  are  made.  It  is  rich  in  lecithin, 
of  which  nerves  are  made.  There  lies  its  chief 
importance  to  the  young. 

So  it  isn’t  a  boys’  food  mainly.  It’s  for  all 
who  need  energy,  mental  or  physical.  And 
for  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  this  luscious 
grain-food  in  its  most  enticing  form. 


The  Luscious  Flakes  of  Vim 


Quaker  Oats  stands  unique  been  won 

among  oat  foods.  It  is  made  of  From  all 

the  rich,  plump  grains  alone.  We  send  here 
get  but  ten  pounds 
to  the  bushel. 

It  is  made  by  a 
process  of  dry  heat 
and  steam  heat 
which  enhances  the 
natural  flavor.  The 
flakes  are  big  and 
white  and  luscious. 

They  bring  you  in 
its  fullness  all  that 
Nature  lavishes 


on 


oats. 


Millions  of  people 
in  every  clime  have 


Quaker 

Cooker 

We  have  made  to  our 
order — from  pure  Alu¬ 
minum  —  a  perfect 
Double  Boiler.  It  is 
extra  large  and  heavy. 
We  supply  it  to  users  of 
Quaker  Oats,  for  cook¬ 
ing  these  flakes  in  the 
ideal  wgy.  It  insures 
the  fullness  of  food  value 
and  flavor.  See  our  of¬ 
fer  in  each  package. 


by  this  matchless  flavor. 

the  world  over  they 
to  get  it. 

Yet  it  isn’t  rare 
or  costly.  Every 
grocer  has  it,  and  it 
costs  no  extra  price. 
You  have  simply  to 
ask  for  Quaker  Oats 
to  get  these  superla¬ 
tive  flakes. 

This  is  to  let  you 
know  that.  You  de¬ 
sire  as  much  as  we 
do  to  make  this  food 
of  foods  inviting. 
You  want  it  eaten 
in  abundance  —  this 
quality  insures  that. 


10c  and  25c  per  Package 
Except  in  Far  West  and  South 
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SHE — What  a  deliciously  fragrant  cigarette! 

HE  — Only  the  rarest  cigarette  should  be 
lighted  in  the  presence  of  a  queen. 

SHE — Silly  !  And  what  is  the  name  of  this 
extraordinary  cigarette,  pray? 

HE—  It’s  L  ondon  Life — -and  it’s  most 
extraordinary,  really!  —  the  best  that 
ever  was ! 

SHE — But  I’m  afraid  you  have  very  expen¬ 
sive  tastes.  These  cost  about  twenty- 
five  cents,  don’t  they? 

HE  — No.  That’s  the  wonderful  part  of  it. 
They  cost  only  ten  cents  for  ten. 

SHE — Only  ten  cents !  I  must  tell  Brother 
Bob  about  them ! 


HE  — He’ll  bless  you  every  time  he  smokes 


one. 


LON  DON  LIFE 


CORK  TIP 

CIGARETTES 

!0  Cents  Here-10  Pencelhere 


4/ 
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Makers  of the  Highest  GmddTurkish 
and  Egyptian  Cigarettes inthe  World 


and,  as  a  result,  the  Boers  lately  put 
down  a  Boer  rebellion. 

“We  Belgians  know  how  to  suffer,” 
said  a  Belgian.  “We  have  learned  how, 
as  the  cockpit  of  Europe.  From  Caesar’s 
time  to  now  we’ve  held  on — Flemish  and 
Walloon.” 

What  stubbornness!  What  inherent 
doggedness  of  blood!  For  generations 
Flemish  and  Walloons  have  lived  side 
by  side  in  that  little  country,  yet  when 
I  asked  the  way  in  French  of  a  well- 
dressed  artisan,  a  man  near  by,  answer¬ 
ing  the  question  for  me,  remarked  that 
the  other  knew  only  Flemish.  All  the 
street  signs  and  all  Government  docu¬ 
ments  in  Belgium,  as  you  know,  are  in 
two  tongues.  Seven  million  Belgians 
with  two  tongues  united  against  sev¬ 
enty  million  Germans  with  one! 

Not  only  stubborn,  but  shrewd,  these 
Belgians.  Both  qualities  are  brought 
out  in  the  officials  who  have  to  deal  with 
the  Germans,  particularly  in  the  small 
towns  and  where  the  destruction  has 
been  the  worst.  Take,  for  example,  M. 
Nerincx  of  Louvain,  who  has  energy 
enough  to  carry  him  buoyantly  through 
an  American  political  campaign,  speak¬ 
ing  from  morning  to  midnight.  He  had 
been  in  America.  I  insisted  that  he 
ought  to  give  up  his  professorship,  get 
naturalized,  and  run  for  office  at  home. 
I  know  that  he  would  be  a  winner. 
When  the  war  began  he  was  professor 
of  international  law  at  the  ancient  uni¬ 
versity  whose  walls  alone  stand  sur¬ 
rounding  the  ashes  of  its  priceless  vol¬ 
umes  across  from  the  ruined  cathedral. 

With  the  old  burgomaster  a  refugee 
from  the  horrors  of  that  orgy,  which  we 
shall  not  chronicle  here,  he  turned  man 
of  action  to  act  for  the  demoralized  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  town  with  a  thousand  homes 
in  ruins.  Very  lucky  the  client  in  its 
lawyer.  He  is  the  kind  of  man  who 
makes  the  most  of  the  situation;  picks 
up  the  fragments  of  the  pitcher,  ce¬ 
ments  them  together  with  the  first 
material  at  hand,  and  goes  for  more 
milk.  It  is  he  who  got  a  German  com¬ 
mander  to  sign  an  agreement  not  to 
“kill,  burn,  or  plunder”  any  more,  while 
the  signs  are  still  up  on  some  houses 
saying  that  this  house  is  not  to  be 
burned  except  by  official  order. 

When  ? 

THERE  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  which  is 
quite  unharmed,  he  has  his  office, 
within  reach  of  the  German  commander. 
He  yields  to  Caesar  and  protects  his  own 
people  day  in  and  day  out,  diplomatic, 
watchful,  Belgian.  I  might  tell  you 
about  his  currency  system;  how  he  is¬ 
sued  paper  promises  to  pay  with  which 
he  gave  employment  to  the  idle  in  re¬ 
pairing  houses  permitting  of  repairs, 
and  cleaned  the  streets  of  debris,  till 
ruined  Louvain  looks  as  shipshape  as 
ruined  Pompeii;  and  how  he  gets  a  lit¬ 
tle  real  money  from  Brussels  to  stop 
depreciation  when  the  storekeepers  come 
to  him  and  say  that  they  have  stacks 
of  his  notes  which  no  mercantile  concern 
will  cash. 

M.  Nerincx  is  practicing  in  the  life 
about  all  he  ever  learned  and  taught  at 
the  university,  “which  we  shall  re¬ 
build!”  he  declares  with  cheery  con¬ 
fidence.  And  his  anticipation  of  the 
day  of  Belgium’s  delivery  is  mixed  with 
a  fear,  as  is  that  of  every  Belgian  offi¬ 
cial.  For  the  spirit  of  the  woman  be¬ 
fore  the  washtub  is  the  spirit  of  all 
classes  who  have  any  firearms  con¬ 
cealed:  “I’ll  have  a  shot  at  the  Ger¬ 
mans  as  they  go!” 

Think  of  what  that  may  mean! 

A  delightful  old  Bavarian  Landsturm 
man  searched  me  for  contraband  let¬ 
ters  when  our  cart  stopped  on  the  Bel¬ 
gian  side  of  a  barricade  beyond  Vise, 
with  Dutch  soldiers  on  the  other  side. 
His  examination  was  a  little  perfunc¬ 
tory,  almost  apologetic,  and  he  did  want 
to  be  friendly.  You  guessed  that  he 
was  thinking  he  would  like  to  go  around 
the  cornei  and  have  “ein  Glas  Bier” 
rather  than  search  me.  What  a  hearty 
“Auf  wiedersehen!”  he  gave  me  when 
he  saw  that  I  was  inclined  to  be 
friendly,  too! 

I  was  glad  to  be  across  that  frontier, 
with  a  last  stamp  on  my  Passierschein ; 
glad  to  be  out  of  the  land  of  those 
ghostly  Belgian  millions  in  their  living 
death  and  stubborn  resistance;  glad  not 
to  have  to  give  again  to  their  raven¬ 
ously  whispered  “When?”  the  answer 
“I  do  not  know!” 

Do  you  know,  Lord  Kitchener?  Do 
vou.  General  Joffre?  Or  you,  Kaiser 
Wilhelm?  There  was  no  use  of  asking 
Harvard,  1914,  till  he  admitted  that 
there  was  a  war.  Still,  I  am  sure  he 
has  an  opinion  under  his  neutral  lock 
and  key;  and  for  all  I  can  tell  it  is  as 
valuable  as  anyone  else’s. 


Bent 

Bones 

That  Were 
Bent  by 
Pointed 
Shoes 


Straight 

Bones 

That  Grew 
Straight  in 
Educator 
Shoes 


Don’t  Deliberately 
Deform 

Your  Children’s  Feet 

— by  putting  them  into  narrow,  “fancy," 
pointed  shoes,  which  bend  the  little  bones, 
causing  corns,  bunions,  ingrowing  nails, 
callouses,  falling  arch,  etc. 

Feet  allowed  to  remain  as  Nature  made 
them,  never  have  corns,  bunions,  etc. 

Let  your  child  grow  up  with  undeformed  feet. 
Rice  &  Hutchins  Educators  keep  the  child’s  feet  a« 
Nature  made  them.  Because  built  scientifically  to 
give  just  the  right  toe -space— with  no  extra  looseness. 

Good  looking.  Hard  to  wear  out.  Highest 
quality  leather  and  workmanship.  Made  for  men, 
women,  children.  $1.35  up  to  $5.50.  See  that 
EDUCATOR  is  branded  on  the  sole— without 
this  mark  it’s  not  a  genuine  orthopaedically  correct 
Rice  &  Hutchins  Educator. 

Let  your  child's  next  shoes  be  Educators.  If 
your  dealer  doesn’t  keep  them,  we’ll  send  you 
name  of  nearest  Educator  dealer  and  a  new  Free 
Book  “Bent  Bones  Make  Frantic  Feet."  Tells 
how  to  walk ;  how  to  have  healthy  feet,  etc. 
Write  us  today. 

Rice  &  Hutchins 


Educator 


‘Lets  the  foot  grow 
as  it  should  ” 


See  the  Big 
Educator  Exhibit 
at  the  San 
Francisco  Fair 


RICE  &  HUTCHINS,  INC. 

W orld’s  Shoemakers  For  The  Whole  Family 

-16  HIGH  STREET,  BOSTON.  U.  S.  A.i 


Raise  Chickens 
For  Prolit 

Hfou  can  do  it  this  year  easier  than  ever  with  bet¬ 
ter  market  for  eggs  and  chickens,  and  new  low  I 
prices  for  Cyphers  built  incubators— 8  sizes— $10  I 
and  up.  The 

Cyphers  Company 

name  stands  for  18  years  of  service  for  poultry  I 
raisers.  You  can  succeed  with  our  experts' help.  I 

- -  -  Write  for  “The  Profits  in  I 

Poultry  Keeping,”  our 200-  I 
I  page  catalog  and  other  val-  I 
I  uable  free  printed  matter.  [ 
*  Address  our  nearest  office.  1 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co. 

Dept  64 , Buffalo,  N.  T. 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago , 
Kansas  City,  Dallas,  Oakland 


O'  Motoi 

Push-Button  Control 

Has  two  forward,  a  neutral  and 
two  reverse  speeds.  Magneto  em¬ 
bodied  in  fly  wheel.  Silencer  on  ex- ' 
haust.  Dual  ignition  if  desired. 
Water-tight  gear  housing.  Double 
seamed  tank.  Reinforced  bracket.  Non-  J 
kmkmg  water  tube.  Send  for  catalog. 

1  build  marine  motors  from 

2  to  oU  H.  P.  Details  on  request. 

The  Caille  Perfection  Motor  Co. 
1520CaUle  xja.  Detroit, 

Street  Mich. 


AGENTS—  A  Wimnnier 


Labyrinth  Keyless  Padlock.  Works 
like  a  safe,  operated  in  the  dark  as 
easily  as  in  daytime.  Every  combi¬ 
nation  different.  Used  on  henhouse, 
cellar  door,  barn  door,  corn  crib,  re¬ 
frigerator,  automobile,  gym  locker, 
mail  box— a  hundred  places.  Sells 
everywhere— city  or  country.  Enor¬ 
mous  demand.  Splendid  profits. 
Patented.  No  competition.  Write 
quick  for  territory,  terms  and  can¬ 
vassing  sample  if  you  mean  business. 
THOMAS  KEYLESS  LOCK  CO., 
9529  Waal  Street,  Dayton,  Ohla 
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a  great  old  name 

stands  behind  every  Buda  Motored  car  and  truck. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  the  Buda  Company 
has  stood  for  all  that  commerce  honors.  Its  great 
financial  resources  are  well  known  and  its  protection 
means  something. 

Buda  Motors  are  guaranteed,  of  course,  but  it 
is  much  more  to  you  to  know  that  the  high  re¬ 
pute  of  the  name  of  BUDA  is  founded  on  the  kind 
of  integrity  you  find  in  your  Buda  Motor,  down  to 
the  least  screw  and  bolt. 

Buda  Motors  are  not  known  for  “speed,” 
for  “power,”  for  any  single  quality;  but 
for  the  perfect  blend  of  ALL  the  motor 
virtues.  They  are  built  to  last, 
and  they  do  last — a  perennial  com¬ 
fort  to  their  owners. 


SUBURB 


Gone  Flat  Again! 

No  sharp  report.  Just  the  gradually  perceptible  jolting 
that  tells  of  a  leaky  tube  gone  flat  again.  Hot,  shade¬ 
less  road  and  a  dusty,  dirty  job. 

That’s  the  story  of  the  needless  puncture  so  common 
with  cheap,  machine-made  tubes  that  leak  around 
valves  and  become  porous  in  service. 

The  way  to  avoid  these  unnecessary  punctures  is  to 
equip  your  car  with  Kelly-Springfield  Tubes,  which 
are  made  slowly  and  painstakingly  by  hand  and 
out  of  real  rubber. 

Kelly-Springfield  Tires  are  made  the 
same  way.  Use  them  with  Kelly- 
Springfield  Tubes  and  you  will  add 
increased  tire  mileage  to  freedom  from 
needless  tube  trouble. 

Send  for  “Documents  in  Evidence’’ 
which  tells  the  experience  of  others 


Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Company 

Broadway  and  Fifty  -  seventh  Street 
New  York 


To  the  Editor  of  COLLIER  S  : 

The  following  has  made  so  much  of  an  impres¬ 
sion  upon  me  ( knowing  the  whole  situation  as  I  do 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  resident  of  San  Francisco ) 
j  wish  at  my  own  expense  to  pass  it  on  to  the 
American  public • 

(Signed)  E.  IV.  HOPKINS. 


WORLD’S  FAIR  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

OPENS  FEBRUARY  20,  1915 

Foreign  Exhibits  Will  All  Be  In  Place 
As  Originally  Outlined 

NOTED  PAINTER  DECLARES  SAN 
FRANCISCO  HAS  SET  RECORD 
FOR  THE  WORLD 

Ernest  Albert,  a  well-known  New  York 
painter  and  decorator  and  president  of  the 
Allied  Artists  of  America,  is  in  San  Francisco 
for  a  month’s  stay.  He  visited  the  exposi¬ 
tion  site  yesterday,  and  after  his  return  to  his 
room  at  the  Palace  made  the  following  state- 

m<“San  Francisco  has  reached  absolutely  the 
last  word  in  exposition  building.  There  has 
never  been  anything  like  it  in  the  history  of 
past  expositions,  and  it  is  impossible  to  go  be¬ 
yond  it  in  the  future.  With  a  courageous 
spirit,  characteristic  of  the  West,  of  California 
and  of  this  city,  the  builders  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  have  disdained  the  examples 
of  the  traditional  ‘white  city’  of  past  exposi¬ 
tions  and  have  striven  to  realize  a  new  and 
magnificent  idea. 

Success  Astounding 

“I  mean  by  this  the  creation  of  and  adher¬ 
ence  to  a  definite  and  general  motif  of  the  archi¬ 
tecture  and  color  scheme  of  the  buildings  and 
of  their  environment .  The  splendidly  success¬ 
ful  way  in  which  this  idea  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  is  simply  astounding— not  merely  to 
the  layman  and  the  amateur,  but  to  the  finished 
artists  and  architects  whose  life  work  have  been 
in  the  midst  of  big  things  of  this  nature,  but 
who  have  seen  nothing  so  big  as  this. 

“Nature  has  greatly  aided  in  this  project. 
The  natural  setting  for  the  exposition  site— the 
hills,  the  city,  the  bay,  the  horizon,  the  San 
Francisco  sky -is  the  most  appropriate,  the 
most  wonderful  of  any  place  I  know  of  in  the 
world.  The  artificial  structures  and  landscape 
have  been  toned  in  with  the  natural  surround- 
ings  So  the  builders,  besides  attaining  utili¬ 
tarian  and  architectural  triumphs,  have  been 
also  artists,  and  have  produced  the  biggest 
‘canvas’  in  the  world. 


Last  of  the  Raiders 

( Continued  from  page  13) 

of  Bocos  Reef  that  the  work  was  done. 
First,  sailors  were  lowered  over  the  side 
with  scrapers  at  the  end  of  long  poles. 
After  they  had  scraped  as  far  as  they 
could  reach,  three  divers  were  set  to 
work.  In  five  days  the  underside  oi  the 
Karlsruhe  was  as  clean  as  the  prover¬ 
bial  whistle.  For  the  first  time  in  his¬ 
tory,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain  by  an  exhaustive  inquiry,  a  ship  s 
bottom  had  been  cleaned  at  sea. 

You  may  wonder  why  the  Karlsruhe 
made  her  headquarters  off  Bocos  Reei. 
The  best  reason  was  this;  One  ot  the 
Karlsruhe’s  two  land  bases  was  and 
still  is,  for  all  I  know  to  the  contrary, 
located  on  that  island.  It  was  there,  1 
am  told,  that  the  Germans  secretly 
buried  a  quantity  of  ammunition  many 
years  ago.  It  was  there,  also,  that  quan¬ 
tities  of  ship’s  stores,  provisions,  and 
even  coal  for  an  emergency,  all  of  which 
were  taken  from  captured  ships,  were 
hidden  by  the  Karlsruhe.  Captive  ships 
were  taken  to  Bocos  Reef,  their  stores 
removed,  and  then  they  were  sent  to 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  near  by. 

Sometimes  a  charge  of  dynamite  did 
the  work.  Other  ships  were  scuttled 
by  having  their  sea  cocks  opened.  Still 
others  were  targets  upon  which  the 
Karlsruhe’s  gunners  practiced.  This  1 
do  know;  that  the  first  two  methods 
were  the  more  popular.  Ammunition  in 
war  times  is  a  quantity  to  be  conserved. 
However,  target  practice,  especially 
with  such  fine  targets,  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked  by  competent  naval  officers.  And 
Captain  Kohler  has  certainly  shown 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  compe¬ 
tent  naval  officers  in  history. 

Kohler  just  now  is  called  a  pirate  in 
London,  and  hailed  as  a  hero  in  Berlin. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the 
actions  of  his  command  have  been  sa¬ 
vored  with  a  flavor  of  the  buccaneering 
days  of  long  ago  when  all  the  ships 
that  sailed  the  south  seas  were  at  the 
mercy  of  the  black  flag  with  the  skull 
and  cross  bones.  No  person  has  called 
Kohler  a  coward.  They  couldn’t.  A  man 
who  holds  the  lives  of  960  men  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  and  who,  with  then 
unanimous  approval,  places  dynamite 
at  six  vital  parts  of  his  vessel  and  con¬ 
nects  them  all  with  a  switch  on  his 
bridge,  for  use  should  he  and  his  men  be 
cornered  without  ammunition  to  defend 
themselves,  is  not  cowardly.  That  is 
what  Kohler  did! 


Blended  Nature’s  Colors 
“And  on  top  of  all  this  Jules  Guerin  has 
blended  nature’s  colors  with  a  master  hand. 
His  scheme  has  been  to  create  a  typically  Cali¬ 
fornia  atmosphere— an  atmosphere  at  once  ban 
Franciscan  and  cosmopolitan.  From  thesmall- 
est  spruce  shrub  to  the  top  of  the  Tower  of 
jewels,  there  is  consummate  harmony.  He 
has  worked  with  colors  of  health,  life,  abun¬ 
dance  and  happiness. 

“It  will  take  visitors  a  long  time  to  get 
th rough  enjoying  the  exposition. 


Collier’s 

Washington 

Bureau 

will  furnish  to  Collier  readers  a 
wealth  of  information  on  any 
subject  for  which  Washington 
is  headquarters. 

This  service  is  of  inestimable  value  to  manu¬ 
facturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers;  to  lawyers, 
doctors  and  teachers.  In  a  word,  to  business  and 
professional  men  in  all  walks  of  life. 

Make  use  of  our  Washington  office.  Write  us 
upon  any  subject  about  which  you  have  reason 
to  believe  we  can  be  of  help.  Write  us  as 
often  as  you  like.  No  charge  to  the  subscribers 
of  Collier’s. 

Collier’s  Washington  Bureau 
1121-22  Woodward  Bldg.  Washington,  D.  C. 


We  Will  Send  You  Postpaid 
This  Book  and  a  Can  of 
JOHNSON’S 
PREPARED  WAX 

The  best  polish  for  floors, 

woodwork,  furniture,  pianos 

and  automobiles. 

This  book  is  the  work  of 
famous  experts-it  is  full  of 
valuable  ideas  on  Home 
Beautifying-tells  all  about 
finishing  new  furniture, 
woodwork  and  floors  and 
refinishing  old  work  of  this 
character  -  staining  basketry  with 

JOHNSON’S  WOOD  DYE 

For  10c  we  will  send  you  postpaid  the  Instruction 
Bock  and  a  can  of  Johnson’s  Prepared  Wax-enough 
for  polishing  a  small  floor,  an  automobile,  a  piano 
or  several  pieces  of  furniture. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Dept,  Cl,  Racine,  Wis- 


A  Man  Who  Knows  No  Fear 

IT  happened  this  way:  The  com¬ 

mander  of  the  Karlsruhe  learned  that 
the  British  had  sent  the  battle  cruiser 
Princess  Royal  to  augment  the  cruiser 
squadron  that  had  been  trying  to  find 
him,  various  units  of  which  he  had  at 
different  times  engaged  or,  by  skillful 
maneuvering,  evaded.  Now  the  Princess 
Royal  is  probably  the  most  powerful 
ship  of  her  class  in  the  world.  She  has 
the  armament  of  a  battleship  and  the 
speed  of  torpedo-boat  destroyer.  Under- 
forced  draft  she  can  make  a  speed  ot 
thirty-three  knots.  The  Karlsruhe  could 
make  a  maximum  of  twenty-seven.  So 
the  commander  of  the  Karlsruhe  lined 
up  his  crew. 

“Men,”  he  said,  “you  know  and  I 
know  that  sooner  or  later  we  will  meet 
an  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy. 
We  have  just  so  much  ammunition. 
When  that  is  gone  we  have  done  our 
duty.  When  that  time  comes  I  intend 
to  blow  up  the  ship  rather  than  strike 
our  colors.  If  there  is  a  man  here  who 
cares  more  for  his  life  than  he  does  foi 
the  Fatherland,  let  him  step  out.  Not 
a  man  moved !  The  following  day  wires 
connected  charges  of  dynamite  and  the 
switch  on  the  bridge. 

Two  weeks  later  the  Kaiser  announced 
from  Berlin  that  in  recognition  of  the 
feats  performed  by  the  Karlsruhe  and 
her  fearless  crew,  the  members  of  which 
have  thirsted  for  violent  death,  but  evi¬ 
dently  have  failed  to  find  it,  he  had 
decorated  all  the  officers  and  wan  ant 
officers  and  fifty  noncommissioned  offi¬ 
cers  and  members  of  the  crew  with  the 

Iron  Cross.  ,  .  , 

So  far  the  Karlsruhe  has  been  under 
fire  only  twice.  Early  in  the  war,  while 
her  bottom  was  foul,  she  met  the  Brit¬ 
ish  cruiser  Bristol  and  one  other  British 
cruiser  off  the  Bahamas.  Two  to  one 
was  an  uneven  fight,  so  the  Karlsruhe 
ran.  For  fifty  miles  over  the  sea  the 
British  cruisers  chased  the  Karlsruhe. 
More  than  a  hundred  shells  were  ex¬ 
changed.  After  the  German  gunners 
got  the  range  the  British  ships  fell 
away  and  then  the  Karlsruhe  soon  dis- 
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$200  for  a  Name 


$200  cash  for  the  most  catchy  title  for  this  1916 
Pompeian  Art  Panel.  Only  top-half  shown  here. 
Size  28x7,'4  in.  In  colors.  Ready  Oct.  1,  this  year. 
These  titles  may  suggest  better  ones:  “Phyllis”; 
"A  Symphony  in  Pink”;  "His  Letter”;  “Yes  or  No”; 
"The  Pompeian  Glow  of  Youth”;  “A  Bit  of  Sun¬ 
shine”;  or  any  title  about  this  maid  with  beautiful 
eyes  and  glorious  Pompeian  complexion,  reading  a 
letter  in  this  sunny,  flowery  corner.  (Ask  your 
family— two  heads  are  better  than  one.) 

RULES.  1 — Write  your  title  of  5  words  or  less  at  the  top  of  a 
sheet  of  paper;  then  your  name  and  addresi;  absolutely  nothing 
more  on  the  sheet.  Only  one  title  per  family.  ‘2 — Contest  doses 
April  17,  1915.  3 — Winner  announced  in  May  29  Saturday  Evening 

Post.  Contest  is  free,  but  you  may  enclose  with  your  title  the  coupon 
below,  or  you  may  send  coupon  without  title.  Study  points  below  for 
ideas,  but  don’t  miss  rare  coupon  offer. 

POMPEIAN 

Cream 

Ask  some  woman  of  40  with  a  complexion 
like  20.  Ask  some  man  with  a  clean,  whole¬ 
some  look.  They  will  say  Pompeian  Mas¬ 
sage  Cream  is  the  secret.  It  rubs  in  and 
rolls  out,  and  thus  cleanses,  exercises  and 
youthifies  the  skin.  At  all  dealers,  50c,  75c 
and  $1  per  jar.  Use  coupon  for  trial  jar, 
but  first  read  following  rare  offer— 

25c  Tube  for  Promise 

Just  promise  to  recommend  our  new  product, 
Pompeian  Night  Cream,  to  3  friends,  and  a  25c  tube 
is  yours  for  the  cost  of  postage  and  packing,  if  you 
accept  in  full  the  coupon  offer  below.  In  a  few 
months  our  Night  Cream  has  won 
thousands  of  enthusiastic  users 
everywhere.  Left  on  the  face  over 
night  it  soothes,  softens  and  im- 
proves  any  skin  made  uncomfort-  j 

able  or  unsightly  by  wind,  hard 
water  or  age.  Acts  like  a  cold  ^ 
cream,  but  leaves  no  shiny  effects,  and  still  it  is  not  a 
dry  “disappearing”  cream.  The  experienced  mak¬ 
ers  of  the  well-known  Pompeian  Massage  Cream 
took  years  to  perfect  Pompeian  Night  Cream.  An 
exceptional  powder  base  for  her  and  a  soothing 
after-shaving  cream  for  him.  At  stores,  jars  35c 
and  75c;  tubes  25c.  Coupon  below  must  be  used 
to  get  this  regular  25c  tube  practically  free,  which 
is  a  bargain  that  no  one  can  afford  to  miss. 

r0TTP01\T  anc*  16c  good  for  25c  tube  of 
W±  Night  Cream,  trial  jar  of  Mas¬ 
sage  Cream  and  reserving  1916  Art  Panel. 

Coupon  may  be  sent  with  or  without  a  picture 
title.  Art  Panel  is  a  study  in  sunshine,  pink  and 
lovable  feminine  beauty.  Reserve  your  copy  now. 
Late  comers  often  disappointed. 

Along  This 

NOTE— Coupon  good  if  sent  with  or  without  a  contest  title ,  but  must 
be  completely  filed  out.  Coupon  not  good  if  sent  with  less  than  1 6c. 
Please  send  10c  piece ,  balance  in  stamps. 

THE  POMPEIAN  MFG.  CO.,  3  Prospect  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 

I  enclose  16c  (l  'c  being  for  the  Art  Panel  and  Pompeian  Massage 
Cream,  and  6c  for  postage  and  packing  of  25c  tube  of  Pompeian  Night 
Cream).  Send  Panel  October  1  and  other  goods  now.  I  promise  to 
recommend  Pompeian  Night  Cream  to  3  friends. 

(NOTE — This  coupon  offer  expires  April  17.  Positively  only  1  cou¬ 
pon  per  family  on  this  unusual  introductory  offer.) 


My  Name 


Street  Address . 

(If  any) 

City .  . State 

My  dealer’s  name 

and  addi  ess . 


Latest 

Model 


Motorcycle 


Remarkable  new  improvements  makethe  1915“  Arrow” 
a  positive  wonder  for  speed,  comfort  and  easy  riding. 
Electric  Light— easy  motorcycle  saddle— New  Depart¬ 
ure  coaster  brake— motorcycle  pedals  —  motorcycle 
handlebars  with  long  rubber  grips  —  imported  anti¬ 
friction  chain— reinforced  motorcycle  frame— beautiful 
finish.  All  sizes  for  boys,  men  and  women. 

Write  today  for  the  low  direct 
offer  we  are  making  on  the 
Bplendid  Arrow  bicycle.  Get 

- — alor  A  small  amount  down  brings  you  the  Arrow 

—pay  for  it  while  you  ride- just  a  little  each  mouth. 

Ufrifa  Tnriav  now»  we  will  send  details  of  the  re- 
,4V  ,WUHJ  markable  new  machine  and  rock-bottom  offer. 

Arrow  Cycle  Co.,  Chicago. 


Wonderful  Offer 


We'll  sen  . 
ycu  to  wear  for 
tell  it  fromarei 
at  our 
much. 

a  few  cents  a  mon 

Set  in  Solid 

Genuine  Lachnite  Gems  keep  their 
dazzling  fire  forever.  Cut  by  world  re- 
nowneddiamondcuttera.  Stands  fire  and 
acid  tests.  Easy  payments.  Write  today 
for  big  new  jewelry  book  —  it's  free. 
HAROLD  LACHMAN  CO..  Deot.2352 
•12  N.  Michigan  Ave.(  Chicago,  III.  w 


PENCILS 


FOR  PERFECT  SATISFACTION 


■ -3  to  suit  all  requirements,  also  2  copying  degrees, 
nng  booklet. 

Lk>d  Pencil  Co., <223  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 


An  old-fashioned  Inn  —  walls  five  ^ 
feet  thick  of  granite  boulders.  Water 
from  slopes  of  the  highest  mountain 
east  of  Rockies;  milk  and  cream  from 
the  famous  Biltmore  Dairies.  Finest 
Golf  Links  in  the  South  adjoin  the 
hotel.  Absolutely  Fireproof.  Open 
(  jj  all  the  year. 

•W  Write  for  rates  and  jnStAi 
Booklet  “J.” 


Grove  Parr  I  a  at 

Asheville,  n.  ^ 

/tnesf  res'orfj£/ie/,:  i/l  ( 


appeared  from  sight.  The  Bristol,  it 
was  said,  was  hit  by  several  of  the 
German  shells  during  the  fight.  The 
Karlsruhe  was  untouched. 

On  another  occasion  the  French 
cruiser  Descartes  met  the  Karlsruhe 
one  hundred  miles  northwest  of  the 
coast  of  Brazil.  The  shells  exchanged 
did  no  damage  to  either  ship. 

As  this  is  written  mystery  surrounds 
the  whereabouts  and  the  activities  of 
the  Karlsruhe.  She  has  not  been  heard 
from  for  more  than  three  months.  Ha? 
she  been  sunk  by  the  enemy’s  guns? 
Has  her  commander  thrown  the  little 
switch  on  the  bridge?  Has  she  steamed 
to  a  remote  part  of  the  ocean  and 
there  anchored  herself  with  her  supply 
ships?  Is  she  awaiting  an  opportunity 
to  again  raid  British  shipping?  Or  has 
she  managed  to  run  the  gantlet  and 
joined  other  German  ships  in  European 
waters?  These  questions  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  remain  unanswered. 

By  the  time  this  issue  of  Collier’s 
reaches  the  reader  there  may  have 
been  a  dramatic  answer  made  to  more 
than  one  of  them. 

If  the  Karlsruhe  has  not  reached 
Europe,  when  she  does  arrive  on  the 
other  side,  if  ever,  she  will  probably 
go  directly  to  the  shipyards  at  Kiel, 
where  in  1913  she  was  constructed  at 
a  total  cost  of  £450,000.  It  was  at 
Kiel  that  she  received  her  main  battery 
of  twelve  4.1-inch  guns.  It  was  there 
also  that  her  two  submerged  torpedo 
tubes  were  given  her.  Now,  there  is 
honor  awaiting  those  guns  and  tubes 
and  the  ship  that  carries  them. 

The  Ship  of  the  Iron  Cross 

BEFORE  the  German  cruiser  Emden, 
raiding  commerce  in  the  Eastern 
seas,  was  hunted  down  and  driven 
ashore  on  the  Keeling  Islands  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  an  order  for  an  Iron 
Cross,  three  feet  high  and  three  feet 
wide,  had  been  given.  It  was  intended 
for  the  bow  of  the  Emden.  After  the 
Emden  was  no  more  the  Kaiser  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  after  the  close 
of  the  war  a  new  Emden  should  be 
built  and  that  an  iron  cross  should  be 
constructed  in  her  bow. 

The  Iron  Cross  which  was  ordered 
for  the  Emden  has  now  been  completed. 
It  is  in  the  yards  at  Kiel.  If  the  Karls¬ 
ruhe  ever  reaches  there,  it  will  be  hers. 

And  then,  too,  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  commerce  raider  will  have  the 
crosses  they  have  won  pinned  to  their 
breasts.  For,  although  the  decorations 
have  been  awarded  them,  they  have 
never  actually  been  received.  The  Iron 
Cross  men  on  the  Karlsruhe  are  wear¬ 
ing,  instead,  little  strips  of  red,  white, 
and  black  ribbons.  And  ’  the  ribbons, 
mind  you,  were  taken  from  the  cargo 
of  a  captured  British  merchantman! 

Mr .  McMorrogh 

( Continued  from  page  1 1 ) 

“An’  the  joke  is,”  he  rumbled  with 
gathering  volume,  “I’d  just  as  lief  ’a’ 
made  it  sixty  thousand!  Had  it  in  my 
pocket  right  here!”  and  he  laughed  up¬ 
roariously,  patting  his  big  chest. 

“Oh,  all  right,  John!”  the  boss  good- 
humoredly  replied;  “the  joke’s  on  me! 
The  joke’s  on  me!  S’long,John!  S’long!” 

“So  long,  McMorrogh!  So  long!  So 
long!”  And  the  storm  rumbled  off  down 
the  passage. 

The  private  secretary  next  inducted 
’Gene  Miles,  a  thin,  grateful  man  whose 
ambitions  did  not  come  high.  Another 
followed  and  another;  the  boss  went 
through  them  all. 

One  escaped.  He  brought  a  check 
book  and  was  roundly  cursed  as  an 
idiot.  He  went  away  weeping. 

BY  seven  the  boss,  weary  and  grim, 
was  at  his  own  door.  With  a  strong 
effort  of  will  he  drove  all  trace  of 
weariness  from  his  face  and  genially 
greeted  the  missus,  a  plump  little 
woman  with  apple-red  cheeks,  who 
adored  him  for  his  masterfulness,  never 
inquired  into  his  finances,  and,  in  all 
minor  matters,  wound  him  around  her 
little  finger. 

“Peggy,  my  pet!”  said  the  boss  with 
cheerful  affection,  “I’ve  a  surprise 
packet  for  ye!”  and  he  kissed  her 
tenderly,  first  on  one  red  cheek  and 
then  on  the  other. 

“Have  ye  that,  Mac?”  said  the  little 
woman,  beaming. 

“I  have,  Peggy,  an’  a  grand  one!” 
and  he  put  his  arm  around  her  waist 
and  drew  her  to  the  sofa. 

“I’ve  been  noticin’,  Peggy” — and  he 
stroked  her  plump  hand  with  genuine 
affection— “that  ye’re  all  tuckered  out! 


— 

Abroad  at  Home 

All  the  articles  that  appeared  in  Collier’s,  and  some 
more,  made  into  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  fasci¬ 
nating  books  you  ever  saw. 

Price  $2.  SO  net 

The  Sword  of  Youth 

James  Lane  Allen’s  new  romance, with  twenty  quaint  and 
charming  full  page  illustrations  by  John  Wolcott  Adams. 

Price  $ 1.25  net 

The  Goldfish 

This  book  is  a  guide-post  on  the  road  to  joy.  It  is  a 
wise  story  and  a  terrible  satire.  It  is  the  confession  of 
a, wealthy  man — anonymous  of  course — for  himself  and 
his  kind.  He  is  rich,  wretched  and  a  thoroughbred. 

Price  $ 1.30  net 
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Be  Happy! 


NOW,  more  than  ever 
Mark  Twain  proves  a 
blessing  !  Let  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  Mark  Twain’s 
radiant  humor  !  Revel  in 
the  hearty  and  robust  fun 
of  the  great  story  teller. 
His  is  the  antidote  par  ex¬ 
cellence  for  the  blues  and 
all  species  of  grouch,  mel¬ 
ancholy,  general  debility  of 
the  intellect.  You  may 
still  obtain  the  Author’s 
National  Edition  of 

MARK  TWAIN 

at 

HALF  PRICE 

“Tomorrow” may  be  too  late! 

Within  a  short  time  this 
edition  will  be  withdrawn 
from  the  market.  It  is  in 
twenty-five  volumes,  each 
5x7*A  inches,  carefully 
printed  and  a  desirable 
acquisition  to  any  library. 
Harper’s  MAGAZINE  or 
THE  NORTH  AMERI¬ 
CAN  REVIEW  is  included 
at  this  special  price. 

There’s  a  coupon  below 

awaiting  your  signature  to 
bring  the  books.  Now  we 
are  making  it  possible  for 
anyone  to  be  bright  and 
cheery.  Send  no  money. 
You  have  a  year  within 
which  to  pay  for  the 
twenty-five  volumes.  Sign 
the  coupon  below,  for 
“Your  MarkTwain.”  “To¬ 
morrow”  may  be  too  late. 
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Franklin  Square,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  in  THE  HARPER  WAY.  carriage 
free,  a  set  of 

MARK  TWAIN’S  WORKS 

twenty-five  volumes,  cloth  binding,  and  enter  my 
name  as  a  subscriber  for  one  year  to  HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE,  under  the  terms  of  your  offer.  It  is 
understood  I  may  retain  the  set  for  five  days,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time  if  I  do  not  care  for  the 
books  I  will  return  them  at  your  expense  and  you 
will  cancel  the  subscription  to  the  Magazine.  If  I 
keep  the  books  I  will  remit  $2.00  a  month  until  the 
full  price  of  the  books  and  the  Magazine,  $25.00, 
has  been  paid,  or  within  30  days  will  send  you  $23.75 
as  payment  in  full.  Collier’s 
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Send  books  to . 

“The  North  American  Review”  may  be  substituted 
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A  roof  of  these  shingles  is 
more  handsome  than  slate. 
The  color  is  a  beautiful  soft 
gray.  These  shingles  do  not 
buckle,  split,  nor  rattle.  Nor 
do  they  give  the  roof  the 
monotonous,  flat  regularity 
that  slate  does.  They  are 
wedge  shaped,  are  built  up 
so  that  the  butt  end  is  of 
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All  tuckered  out,  ye  are!  Saw  it  a 
week  ago!  Oh,  ye’ve  no  call  to  deny 
it!  Ye  were  always  the  one  for  pluck! 

But  I’ve  noticed  it  these  ten  days! 

Peggy,  ye  need  a  holiday!” 

THE  little  woman’s  heart  began  to 
throb  with  joy.  And  it  seemed  to  her, 
as  the  boss  spoke  in  that  warm,  caress¬ 
ing  voice  of  his,  that  she  really  had  been 
feeling  poorly  these  two  weeks  and  more, 
and  had  been  holding  up  and  making 
a  brave  show  for  the  boss’s  sake. 

She  nestled  close  to  him  with  a  con¬ 
tented  little  sigh.  “Where  we  goin’, 

Mac?  Atlantic  City?” 

The  boss  patted  her  hand  and  once 
again  kissed  the  red  cheek — that  did 
not  suggest  immediate  breakdown. 

“What  would  ye  say  to  Quebec, 

Peggy?” 

“Oh,  Mac!” 

“An’  Newfun’land  after  that?” 

“Oh,  Mac,  darlin’!” 

“An’  then  across  the  watter.  To  th’ 
old  country?”  Peggy  fairly  broke  down 
and  burst  into  tears.  It  seemed  too 
happy  to  be  true. 

McMorrogh  soothed  and  petted  her. 

“There  ye  are,  ye  see,  dear!”  he  said 
soothingly,  “all  tuckered  out — regular 
nervous  an’  shaky!  We  got  to  get 
away!  An’  now  th’  election’s  over  an’ 
we’ve  won,  it’s  high  time  for  us  to 
take  a  little  rest — an’  divarsion!  It’ll 
be  a  good  thing  for  me — to  get  away 
— for  me  health,  too!” 

Instantly  the  little  woman  started  up, 
all  concern.  Only  the  boss’s  large  au¬ 
thority  and  masterful  will  held  her 
back  from  summoning  the  doctor  by 
phone.  But  finally  she  was  persuaded. 

“An’  now  get  to  yer  packin’,  little 
woman.  Ye  haven’t  too  long.  We  must 
leave  the  house  at  ten.  I’ve  ordered  a 
car.”  Peggy  gave  him  a  hug. 

“Ye  always  think  of  everythin’,  Mac!” 

She  gave  him  a  hasty  supper  and  be¬ 
gan  to  pack.  As  she  hustled  things 
into  a  steamer  trunk  and  two  or  three 
suit  cases  and  hand  bags  and  finally 
crammed  the  odds  and  ends  into  a  rug 
roll,  McMorrogh  wrote  to  his  landlord. 

He  thought  of  everything,  just  as 
Peggy  said. 

And  now  he  thought  of  his  dearest 
possession  after  Peggy — little  Eileen. 

Peggy  decked  her,  very  drowsy,  in  a 
white  fur  coat  and  cap  and  white  kid 
shoes,  splendid  with  pearl  buttons,  all 
of  the  boss’s  choosing;  he  always  said 
nothing  was  too  good  for  Eileen. 

At  ten  minutes  to  ten  the  car  ar¬ 
rived.  At  five  minutes  to,  the  baggage 
was  stowed,  Mrs.  McMorrogh  was  mak¬ 
ing  her  way  downstairs  with  her  hand 
bag  full  of  precious  things  Mac  had 
given  her  on  birthdays  and  Christmases, 
and  the  boss  was  following  in  a  heavy 
overcoat  and  green  velour  hat,  with 
little  Eileen  sweetly  sleeping  in  his 
arms.  At  ten  o’clock  they  were  whirling 
to  the  station.  By  eleven-thirty  Peggy 
was  snugly  tucked  under  the  white  coun¬ 
terpane  in  the  drawing  room,  blissfully 
dreaming.  Eileen  had  slept  all  the  time, 
and  lay  now,  a  soft-cheeked  angel  with 
clustering  hair,  one  little  arm,  bare  to 
the  elbow,  on  the  white  sheet. 

The  boss  had  the  smoker  all  to  him¬ 
self — but  for  the  ghosts.  He  gazed  out 
into  the  night,  unseeing. 

The  boys  had  tried  to  knife  him — 
and  he  had  beaten  them  to  it.  Yes, 
he  had  gone  through  them — had  their 
money  in  his  pocket — a  cool  hundred 
thousand.  Not  the  first  time  he  had 
made  them  shell  out!  But  he  had  al¬ 
ways  delivered  the  goods.  No  bunco 
deals!  He  had  played  straight  with 
the  boys.  They  trusted  him  and  he 
made  good.  That  was  why  they  had 
fallen  so  easily  now.  He  had  always 
made  good.  That  was  why  he  had 
never  cared  a  straw  for  the  reforming 
dudes,  the  kid-glove,  silk-sock  crowd 
that  shouted  “Stop  thief!”  after  him. 

If  any  man  showed  him  how  to  make  a 
dollar,  he  stood  ready  to  give  that  man 
half.  And  if  he  showed  the  other  man 
how  to  make  a  dollar,  or  a  thousand,  or 
a  hundred  thousand,  why,  the  other 
man  gave  him  half.  All  fair  and  above¬ 
board,  and  let  the  boob  dudes  shout! 

THE  boys  believed  in  him.  And  Peggy 
believed  in  him  always,  bless  her 
dear  heart!  You  couldn’t  make  Peggy 
hear  a  word  against  him — no,  not  if 
those  dudes  bellowed  it  into  her  ear 
with  a  megaphone.  She  would  just  smile 
at  him  with  her  humorous  kind  eyes. 

Yes,  Peggy  would  trust  him  through 
thick  and  thin.  Even  now,  if  all  this 
came  out,  she  wouldn’t  hear  a  word 
against  him,  or  harbor  a  thought.  He 
was  solid  with  Peggy.  They  would  see 
the  old  country  together,  as  they  had 
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Double  width 
halves  cost” 


treble  thickness,  and  go  on  the  roof  as  wooden  shingles 

NEpdnbET 

SHINGLES 


do.  a 


PATENTED 

are  less  expensive  and  lighter  than  slate.  They 
will  not  crack  nor  blow  loose.  Double  width 
halves  cost  of  laying. 

With  a  roof  of  Neponset  Shingles  you  have 
seven  thicknesses  of  weatherproof  material  be¬ 
tween  the  weather  and  your  roofboards.  One 
thickness  of  the  same  material  in  PAROID 
ROOFING  has  lasted  16  years. 

Finally,  Neponset  Shingles  are  spark  proof. 


On  request,  we  will  send 
you  a  copy  of  our  book — 

“Repairing  &  Building” 

This  book  contains  most  valu¬ 
able  information  and  suggestions 
on  building  and  repairing.  Also 
tells  the  whole  story  of  Neponset 
Shingles  and  other  Neponset 
Building  Products. 


BIRD  &  SON  175  Neponset  Street 

Established  1795  East  Walpole,  Mass. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  WASHINGTON  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Canadian  Office  and  Plant:  Hamilton,  Ont. 


Fold  Your 
SummerHome 

And  Take  It  With  You 

A  FEW  weeks’  rent 
^  of  a  summer  cot¬ 

tage  will  buy  a  perfectly  portable,  folding  Gold 

^  Medal  House.  A  staunch,  storm-proof  summer  home  which  you  can 
take  with  you  and  set  up  in  a  short  time  whenever  your  fancy  dictates.  T  he 

Gold  Medal  Folding  House 


comes  in  various  styles  and  sizes.  All 
are  equipped  with  screen  doors  and 
windows,  wood  floors,  ventilated  gables 
and  awnings.  Folds  compactly  into  a 
small  piece  of  luggage;  set  up  without 
driving  a  nail  or  a  screw;  held  rigid 
with  interlocking  metal  braces.  Per¬ 


fectly  storm-proof  and  vermin-proof. 
Live  in  a  Gold  Medal  this  summer  and 
enjoy  real  comfort  at  a  slight  cost. 
There  is  a  Gold  Medal  dealer  in  your 
town.  Let  us  send  you  his  name  and 
address  with  our  free  catalogs  showing 
all  Gold  Medal  Houses  in  detail. 


Gold  Medal  Camp  Furniture  Co. 

Dept*  J.  Racine,  Wisconsin 

Largest  exclusive  manufacturers  of  camp  furniture  in  the  world. 


I  TEACH  BY  MAIL 

WRITE  FOR  MY  FREE  BOOK 
“How  to  Become  a  Good  Penman” 

and  beautiful  specimens.  Your 
name  elegantly  written  on  a 
card  if  you  enclose  stamp.  Write  today.  Address 

F.  W.  TAMBLYN,  416  Meyer  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


GRE1DER  S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

and  calendar  of  pure  bred  poultry  ;  70  varieties  illustrated  and 
Idcscribed,  many  in  natural  colors.  A  perfect  guide  to  poultry 
raisers — full  of  facts.  Low  prices  on  stock  and  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  Incubators  and  brooders.  22  years  in  business.  You 
need  this  noted  book.  Send  10c  for  it — today. 

B.  H.  GREIDER  a  :?  »  Box  13,  RHEEMS,  PA* 


Canoe  Season  Here  Soon 

If  you  knew  the  pleasure  an  “Old  Town 
Canoe”  brings  at  such  small  cost,  you 
would  own  one.  Any  stream  or  lake 
becomes  your  playground 
— fishing,  hunting,  camp¬ 
ing,  vacation  and  picnic 
trips  are  just  a  few  forms 
of  canoeing  sport. 


@ld &bwn  Canoe 

Catalog  free— write.  It  tells  the  whole  canoe 
story  by  word  and  picture.  How  solid  and 
sound  “Old  Town  Canoes”  are  built— how 
light  and  swift  and  easily  managed— how 
many  and  varied  the  models.  4000  new 
canoes  ready— dealers  everywhere. 

OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO. 

442  Middle  St..  Old  Town,  Maine,  U.  S.  A. 
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OUT  TODAY 

The  March  Century 

Royal  Gossip  and  State¬ 
craft.  The  Spanish  Infanta  Eulalia 
begins  her  “Cabbages  and  Kings”,  which 
is  to  be  recollections  of  great  rulers  and 
their  courts.  This  first  article  is  about 
the  Kaiser,  when  he  was  young  and  now. 
The  aunt  of  the  Spanish  King  has  visited 
around  considerably  in  her  life,  and  she 
recollects  surprising  things. 

What  Our  Army  Must  Have 
and  Why.  Secretary  of  War  Lindley 
M.  Garrison  reduces  to  order  and  au¬ 
thenticity  his  views  about  the  Army.  A 
good  deal  of  absurdity  has  been  printed 
as  to  the  Army  and  the  Secretary’s 
views.  This  article  is  himself  talking, 
and  not  hurriedly. 

Linder -Water  Tigers.  Simon 
Lake  perhaps  knows  more  about  sub¬ 
marines  than  any  other  man  alive.  He 
tells  all  about  them — of  their  past,  pres¬ 
ent  and  future.  Their  future  services 
will  be  in  the  interest  of  international 
peace,  he  says. 

At  Last  a  Good  Word  for  W ar. 

R.  M.  Johnston  is  one  of  the  greatest  historians 
living.  He  is  a  specialist  on  Napoleon  and 
War.  In  Arms  and  the  Race”  he  reviews  the 
present  conflict,  and  talks  about  war  in  general. 

Would  the  Germans  Beat  the 
Tea  to  the  Trench?  George  Taylor  was 
gloomy;  he  thought  they  might.  Then  Mathilde 
Lambert  —  he  had  not  seen  her  before  —  ap¬ 
peared  in  front  of  the  English  guns  picking  apples 
in  an  orchard.  George  forgot  the  tea.  Before 
it  was  all  over  she  was  singing  “It’s  a  Long 
Way  to  Tipperary”— in  French.  It  is  another 
Century  war  story.  Edgar  Jepson  wrote  it. 

Russia  More  Democratic  Than 
America  ?  Edwin  Davies  Schoonmaker 
points  out  wherein  it  is. 

And  of  course  everything  that  can  be  illus¬ 
trated  is,  and  to  the  utmost  degree  of  fineness, 
this  being  The  Century. 


Beginning  in  the  April  number— “ME”,  an 
astounding  autobiography  of  a  well-known 
woman  novelist.  It  is  anonymous. 

WHY  NOT  BEGIN  WITH  "ME”? 

( Special  offer  for  new  readers  only ) 

The  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Enclosed  please  find  $1.00,  for  which  send 
me  The  Century  fourlmonths,  beginning  in  April. 


Name  . . 

Address. 
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A  rushing  story  of  the 
wild  border  days  of 
Texas  in  theearly  seven¬ 
ties,  with  their  desper¬ 
ate  contests  between 
outlaws  and  rangers. 
Incident  after  incident 
crowds  upon  another 
—  hairbreadth  escapes, 
deeds  of  thrilling  adven¬ 
tures,  manly  chivalry, 
and  devoted  love. 

$1.35  net. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 


There’s 
something 
about  them 
you’ll  like- 


Twenty^r 
a  Quarter 


Herbert  Tar eyton  London  Smoking  Mixture 
‘At  Pound —  Sample  upon  request 
Falk  Tobacco  Co.  54-West 45'' St.  NewYork. 
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OOUE  OF  SPLENDID  BARGAINS 
FIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 
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SENATOR  A.  J.  BEVERIDGE 

Now  in  Germany  and 

FREDERICK  PALMER 

Now  in  France,  will  both  contribute 
articles  to  early  issues  of  Collier's. 
They  are  attracting  wide  attention 

Do  Not  Miss  These  Articles 


always  planned  without  quite  believing 
it,  and  buy  a  farm  and  settle  down. 
They  had  money  enough.  Eileen  would 
grow  up  a  fine  slip  of  a  girl.  He  and 
Peggy  and  Eileen.  Eileen? 

He  went  forward  between  the  heavily 
curtained  rows  of  berths  to  the  draw¬ 
ing  room.  Peggy  was  still  sleeping 
soundly  and  smiling  in  her  sleep. 
Eileen,  too,  little  angel,  her  hair  clus¬ 
tering  on  the  pillow.  He  bent  over  her, 
listening  to  her  gentle  breathing. 

“And  her  father  is  a  thief!” 

McMorrogh  started  back  and  looked 
this  way  and  that.  The  inner  voice 
was  so  clear  that  he  felt  for  an  instant 
that  some  one  else  had  spoken. 

“Her  father  is  a  thief!” 

McMorrogh  slipped  back  into  the  cor¬ 
ridor,  closed  the  door  softly,  and  made 
his  way  back  to  the  smoker. 

He  sat  down  facing  the  black  win¬ 
dow,  set  himself  to  light  a  cigar,  broke 
three  or  four  matches,  and  finally  got 
it  alight. 

“Eileen’s  father  is  a  thief!” 

The  sweat  stood  in  chill  beads  on  his 
brow.  Yes,  a  thief!  The  boys  had 
trusted  him  and  he  had  buncoed  them. 
The  boys  had  meant  to  knife  him.  Well, 
was  he  less  a  thief  for  that? 

The  shame  of  it  wrung  him  with  an¬ 
guish.  Not  his  shame,  but  Eileen’s. 
When  she  knew,  when  she  understood, 
could  he  look  her  in  the  face?  Would 
she  ever  hold  up  her  head  again? 
Eileen’s  shame. 

Yes,  and  Peggy’s — and  his  own.  He 
saw  that  now.  The  boys  had  believed 

him.  Why?  Be-  _ 

cause  he  was  al-  - 

ways  straight ! 

McMorrogh  made 
good!  But  now? 

He  wasn’t 
straight.  He  was 
a  cheat,  a  thief! 

Eileen’s  father  a 
thief! 

Intolerable  an¬ 
guish — darkness. 

Then,  in  the 
midst  of  it,  a  lit¬ 
tle  light  that  .  _  _ 

grew  brighter. 

He  would  go  back !  He  would  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it  and  give  them  their  money 
— Johnny  Marshall  and  Henney  and  the 
rest.  And  immediately  he  felt  light¬ 
hearted,  relieved,  the  anguish  assuaged. 
Then,  for  an  instant,  the  deep  relief 
suggested  truancy.  Was  he  not  strain¬ 
ing  a  point?  After  all,  was  it  necessary? 

“Eileen’s  father  a  thief!”  The  voice 
came  again  and  the  anguish  with  it. 

McMORROGH  started  up,  swung  into 
the  corridor  and  caught  at  the  Rail¬ 
way  Guide.  He  must  act  at  once  or  go 
crazy.  Stiffly  fingering  the  pages,  he 
turned  up  the  Coast  Limited — yes,  in 
an  hour  or  so  they  would  meet  the  down 
train  and  he  could  change  and  go  back. 
He  would.  He  would  write  to  Peggy,  ex¬ 
plaining.  Explaining  everything?  No, 
not  yet.  That  would  come  later,  in 
words,  with  his  arm  round  her.  Peggy 
would  understand. 

He  would  tell  her  now  that  he  had 
been  called  back.  He  scribbled  a  note, 
told  of  a  sudden,  imperative  call;  bade 
her  go  on,  take  rooms  at  the  Imperial, 
and  wait  for  him  a  day  or  two,  not 
more.  And  he  inclosed  a  hundred-dol- 
lar  bill — one  of  his  own;  he  hadn’t 
touched  the  others.  He  took  the  note 
and  pinned  it  to  her  pillow.  Then 
he  just  touched  Eileen’s  soft,  warm 
cheek  with  his  lips.  He  had  the  right 
to  now.  Eileen  opened  her  eyes  for  a 
moment — very  blue  they  were — and 
smiled  on  him,  and  went  to  sleep  again, 
softly  breathing,  her  hair  clustered  on 
the  pillow. 

Then  McMorrogh  hunted  up  the  con¬ 
ductor,  gave  some  kind  of  explanation, 
got  out  at  the  next  station,  and  pres¬ 
ently  boarded  the  down  Limited.  Worn, 
yet  strangely  happy,  he  slept  till  the 
train  pulled  into  the  home  depot,  in  the 
white  of  the  dawn. 

Very  still  it  was;  chilly,  too.  He 
walked.  There  was  no  hurry.  Suddenly 
he  realized  he  was  very  hungry.  Step¬ 
ping  into  a  lunch  wagon,  he  ate  a  roll 
with  a  hot  sausage  in  it  and  drank  a 
cup  of  coffee.  Then  he  went  on  again 
to  his  home. 

Letting  himself  in  with  the  latchkey, 
he  noticed  the  yellow  envelope  of  a  tele¬ 
gram  on  the  hall  floor.  The  messenger 
had  rung,  got  no  answer,  and  pushed 
it  under  the  door. 

McMorrogh  picked  the  telegram  up, 
vaguely  wondering  whom  it  was  from, 
but  preoccupied  by  his  resolve.  Almost 
unconsciously  be  ripped  the  envelope 
open  and  unfolded  the  sheet: 


“Come  at  once — Warner.” 
McMorrogh  half  closed  his  eyes  and 
peered  at  the  telegram,  turning  it  this 
way  and  that.  Then,  carrying  it  in  his 
hand,  he  went  to  the  den,  searched 
among  a  litter  of  papers  on  his  desk 
and  found  a  time-table.  .  .  .  Yes,  there 
was  a  train  in  an  hour;  he  could  make 
the  depot  easily.  The  rest  must  wait 
till  later. 

HE  was  just  in  time  for  late  break¬ 
fast  at  the  Governor-elect’s  house. 
The  Governor-elect  and  his  lady  were 
already  at  table.  Mr.  Warner  rose, 
rather  awkwardly,  his  face  red,  and 
presented  McMorrogh  to  his  wife,  who, 
to  the  boss’s  astonishment,  took  his 
hand  warmly  in  both  hers,  and  cordi¬ 
ally  seated  him  beside  her.  Then  she 
and  her  husband  vied  with  each  other 
in  pressing  all  sorts  of  good  things  on 
him:  an  English  chop  with  a  kidney, 
Virginia  ham,  steaming  coffee,  hot  rolls. 

When  his  material  needs  were  satis¬ 
fied,  Mr.  Warner  turned  to  him,  still 
rather  shamefaced  and  red. 

“You  got  my  wire,  McMorrogh?” 
“Yes,  this  morning!”  the  boss  an¬ 
swered,  without  further  explanation. 

The  Governor-elect  went  on,  halt¬ 
ingly: 

“Fact  is,  after  you  went  yester¬ 
day — ”  The  Governor’s  lady  inter¬ 
rupted,  a  charming  smile  on  her  alert, 
eager  face: 

“James  told  me  about  your  talk,  Mr. 
McMorrogh — ” 

“Yes?”  The  boss  was  surprised. 

_  “  —  Told  me 

-  what  he  had 

said — ”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  with  a 
faint  flush — “and 
I  was  indignant! 
Yes,  indignant, 
Mr.  McMorrogh!” 

“  I  n  d  i  g  - 
nant?”  queried 
the  boss.  “What 
about?” 

“About  the  way 
he  was  treating 
-  you  —  his  oldest 
and  best  friend! 
He  had  told  me  all  you  have  done  for  him 
— and  I  have  never  had  a  chance  to 
thank  you,  Mr.  McMorrogh!  And,  in¬ 
deed,  no  thanks  would  be  enough — ” 

It  was  the  boss’s  turn  to  flush  with 
gratified  wonder.  “So,  of  course,  I  was 
indignant  at  his  attitude  yesterday,  and 
I  told  him  outright — ” 

“Oh,  yes,  she  gave  me  a  talking  to, 
Mac!”  interrupted  Warner,  with  a  grin 
that  brought  back  in  a  flash  the  little 
shaver  running  from  the  cop.  “So  I 
wired  you  to  come — ” 

Warner’s  eyes  rested  on  the  boss’s 
face  with  real  pleading.  He  was  deeply 
anxious  to  make  amends  and  be  for¬ 
given.  “Yes—?”  queried  the  boss,  still 
perplexed. 

“Well — -”  Warner  felt  the  awkward¬ 
ness  of  his  position.  He  wisely  decided 
to  rush  it.  “That  talk  of  yesterday — 
that’s  all  off!  Forget  it,  Mac,  forget 
it!” 

“And  them  appointments?”  the  boss 
asked. 

“Oh,  that’ll  be  all  right.  We’ll  talk 
about  that  later.” 

Mrs.  Warner  rose,  holding  out  her 
hand  to  McMorrogh  with  graceful  cor¬ 
diality,  and  said  with  a  warm  smile: 

“Better  talk  about  it  now!  Take  Mr. 
McMorrogh  to  the  den!  There’s  a  nice 
fire — and  some  of  your  pet  cigars!” 

When  they  were  snugly  settled  in 
armchairs  before  the  fire,  their  cigars 
well  alight,  Warner  again  rushed  his 
fence : 

“Where’s  that  list  you  had,  Mac?” 

RATHER  slowly  McMorrogh  put  his 
hand  in  his  breast  pocket  and  pulled 
out  the  list.  And  suddenly  he  felt 
again  a  pang  of  the  anguish  that  had 
come  upon  him  in  the  smoker  the  night 
before,  and  once  again  the  chill  beads 
of  sweat  stood  on  his  forehead.  Then, 
in  an  instant,  a  wave  of  relief  went 
through  his  heart.  He  was  going  to 
make  good! 

Warner  just  glanced  at  the  list. 
“That’ll  be  all  right!  It’s  all  in  your 
hands?  I’ll  leave  it  to  you — you  can 
have  just  what  you  want — ” 

A  thought  flashed  into  McMorrogh’s 
mind : 

“Say,  what  about  that  reform  move¬ 
ment,  Jimmie?” 

Warner  flushed : 

“Well,  ye  know,  Mac,  I’ve  a  notion 
people  want  somethin’  like  that.  It’s 
the  fashion.  An’  if  they  want  it,  we  got 
to  give  it  to  them.  Tell  ye  what  we’ll 
do,  Mac!”  and  once  more  the  grin  of 


MEN  who  are  as  particu¬ 
lar  about  their  hose  as 
their  neckwear  or  other 
items  of  their  apparel,  are 
the  most  enthusiastic  wear¬ 
ers  of  PARIS  GARTERS.  These 
garters  are  tailored  to  fit  the 
leg;  they  won’t  slip  or  sag; 
your  socks  are  held  neatly 
and  snugly. 

Always  look  for  the  name 
on  the  inside  of  the  garter. 
That’s  the  way  you  can  be 
sure  you’re  buying  the 
genuine  P/3R1S  GARTERS. 

A.  Stein  &  Company 

Makers  Children’s  HICKORY  Garters 

Chicago  NewYork 


25c 


50c 


PARIS 

GARTERS 

No  metal 
^  can  touch  you 
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Start  Right.  Start  Now.  Buy  a  Diamond. 
Beats  a  Savings  Bank  four  to  one,  besides 
daily  dividends  in  pleasure  while  wearing  it. 

Big  Special  Sale! 

Greatest  Diamond  values  ever  offered  in  $25,  $50. 
$75  and  $100  sizes.  Pure  white,  perfectly  cut.  Bent 
on  approval,  no  money  down. 

FrCC  Cataloq.  Write  for  it  quick.  Make 
-  ■■  99  •  your  selection  and  when 

the  diamond  comes,  if  you  like  it  and  want  to  keep 
it,  pay  for  it  on  our  Liberal  Club  Plan — payments 
bo  easy,,  you'll  never  miss  the  money.  No  red  tape,  no  se¬ 
curity-  just  common  honesty  among  men.  Postal  will  do. 

HARRIS-GOAR  CO„ 

Dept.  1523  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Distinct 
Hearing 

Write  today  for 
our  15  day  trial 
offer  of  the  New 
1915  Thin  Receiver 
Model,  Mears  Ear 
Phone.  It  has  eight 
adjustmentsof  twelve 
tones  each. 

96  Degrees  of  Soun 

The  complete  range  of  tone  for  the  human  ear  is  cov¬ 
ered.  It  is  the  final  perfection  of  an  efficient  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  natural  hearing  organs.  Instrument 
hardly  noticeable. 

Write  for  Free  Rook  Write  today  for  valuable  book 
V  lC  fUI ,riCC  *>UUH  on  deafness;  sent  free.  It  ex¬ 
plains  our  low  direct  prices  to  you.  No  middleman's  profit— 15- 
day  free  trial  offer  .  If  you  are  a  sufferer  from  deafness  or  if  you 
nave  a  deaf  friend  don’t  fail  to  write  for  this  book  now. 

Mears  Ear  Phone  Co..  Dept  9362. 45  W.  34th  Si„  Ntw  York  Gt; 


Rider  AGENTS  Wanted 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  show  a  new  1915 
model  “RANGER”  bicycle.  Write  for  our 
liberal  terms  on  a  sample  to  introduce. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval  and  30 
days*  trial.  Send  for  big  free  catalog  and 
particulars  of  most  marvelous  offer  ever 
made  on  a  bicycle.  You  will  be  astonished 
at  our  low  prices  and  remarkable  terms. 

FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE-a  limited 
number  of  old  models  of  various  makes, 
,$7  to  $12.  A  few  good  second-handwheels, 
i  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores 

$3  to  $8.  If  you  want  a  bargain  write  at  once. 

Tires,  lamps,  wheels,  sundries,  parts,  motor- 
’  cycle  suppliesof  all  kindsat  half  usual  prices.  Do  not 
buy  until  you  get  our  catalog  and  offers.  Write  Now. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  DEPT.  D-54,  CHICAGO 

PATFNTABLE  IDEAS  WANTED.  Manu- 

4  *  M-aL  ^  *  facturers  want  Owen  patents.  Send 

for  3  free  hooks;  inventions  wanted, 
etc.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  Manufacturing  facilities. 
KH'IIAKI)  B.  OWEN,  17  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C* 
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This  Boy 
Could  Not 
Stand  or 
Walk  Alone 

He  had  Infantile  Paralysis 
for  two  years.  We  treated 
him  8  months.  Compare 
the  two  photographs.  Then 
read  his  mother’s  letter. 

“I  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  Douglas.  He  is  real  well  and 
his  limb  is  steadily  gaining  in  strength. 
It  would  amuse  you  to  hear  Douglas  recom¬ 
mend  the  McLain  Sanitarium  to  all  the 
afflicted  people  he  meets.  With  best  wishes 
and  sincere  gratitude  for  all  you  did  for 
my  son.” 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Lindsey,  Llano,  Tex. 

For  thirty  years  this  private  institution 
has  been  devoted  exclusively  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  crippled  and  par¬ 
alyzed  conditions  such  as 
Club  Feet,  Infantile  Paral¬ 
ysis,  Spinal  Diseases  and 
Deformities,  Hip  Disease, 

Knock  Knees  and  Bow  Legs, 
especially  in  children  and 
young  adults. 

Our  book,  “Deformities  and 
Paralysis”,  also  book  of 
references,  free  on  request. 

The  McLAIN  ORTHOPEDIC 
SANITARIUM 

857  Aubert  Ave., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Chinese 
Woolflower 


The  three  most  popular 
garden  flowers  the  world 
1  over  were  all  named  and 
•  introduced  by  us  within  the 
past  20  years  (the  Golden 
,  Glow’,  Hybrid  Cosmos  and 
.  Gladiolus  Childsi  America) 

;  a  record  without  a  parallel. 

This  year  we  add  to  the  trio 
k  another  novelty  equally 
unique,  equally  valuable 
and  of  surpassing  brillian¬ 
cy.  It  will  find  its  way 
over  the  w'orld  as  quickly 
as  the  others  did  and  take 
its  place  everywhere  as  the 
foremost  garden  annual. 
The  Chinese  Woolflower  is  a  Celosia  of  new  form 
and  easy  growth,  two  feet  high  with  a  score  of 
branches  each  crowned  with  a  great  crimson  ball  or 
wooly  substance  which  holds  its  color  and  beauty  all 
through  the  season  making  it  the  most  interesting, 
novel  and  showy  of  all  garden  or  pot  annuals. 

Price  20  CtS.  per  plit.  of  40  to  50  seeds;  it  pl<ts, 
for  50  of 8,,  together  with  New  BLUE  PETUNIA  and 
GIANT  SUMMER  COSMOS  freefor  trial  and  Catalog. 

Our  Big  Csitalogue  of  Flower‘and  Veg:  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
Plants  and  rare  new  Fruits  free  to  all  who  apply.  We  are  the 
largest  growers  in  the  world  of  Gladiolus,  Cannas,  Dahlias, 
Lilies,  Iris,  etc.,  and  our  stocks  are  best  and  cheapest. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS.  Floral  Park.  N.  Y. 
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Build  This  Motor  Boat 
Yourself - IT’S  EASY! 

Save  2-3  boat-builder’s  price.  The  Brooks 
f) nlV  System  offers  vou  three  propositions:  (1) 
”  We  send  patterns ;  (2)  we  send  knocked- 

$— BHMp  down  frame;  (3)  we  send  complete 
9 knocked-down  boat.  Fully  illustrated 
^  instructions  always  included. 

Write  for  free  book  showing  many  mod¬ 
els.  Sj>eed  boats,  family  launches,  cruis¬ 
ers,  sailboats,  rowboats,  cauoes,  etc.  Boat 
ame  or  mis  ooai  patterns  $3.00  and  up.  Write  today. 
BROOKS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
5622  Brooks  Ave.  Saginaw,  Mich. 
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for  patterns  and 
frame  of  this  boat 
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Our  Hand  Books  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  sent 
free.  Patents  procured  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
free  notice  in  the  Scientific  American. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  363  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  625  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Municipal  Pier,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  Siding, 
skylights  and  window 
frames  of  Armco  Iron. 


Rose  Guide  for  1915 

)  is  ready.  It  shows  what  to  choose  from 
nearly  400  roses  — the  very  cream  of  the 
world’s  best.  Free.  85  beautiful  illus¬ 
trations— 19  in  color.  Gives  Free  Delivery 
Offer.  Makes  ordering  easy  and  safe.  Our 
own  root  roses  are  nardy,  beautiful,  and 
guaranteed  to  bloom.  They  make  rose  culture 
a  real  delight.  Write  for  your  Guide  and 
9  Art  Rose  Poster  Stamps  — today.  Free. 
The  C0NARD  &  JoneB  Co. 
i  Box  141  West  Grove,  Pa. 

! Rose  Specialists.  Over  Fifty  Years’  Experience 


0ADAY' 

Don’t  pay  rent;  don’t  buy  a 
“blind,”  out-of-date  typewriter 
|  when  you  can  own  this  genuine 
Oliver  Visible  for  only  13c  a  day. 
No  agents.  We  save  you  $48. 
Sent  on  Free  I'm!.  W rite  today 
for  book  of  facts  ?.nd  low  price. 

Typewriters  Distributing  Syndicate 
166-1 4 A  N.  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois 


lOc  Offer- KEITH’S 


MAGAZINE 

To  introduce  Keith’s,  the  recog¬ 
nized  authoritative  magazine  on 
JI«.me  Building,  a  big  80-page  num¬ 
ber  and  a  copy  of  book, 

20  PLANS 

Both  for  10c.  They  are  Wonder 
Homes  for  artistic  design  and  prac¬ 
tical  planning.  Send  silver  or  stamps. 
M  v  .  ,  73‘J  McKnight  Bldg. 

IVl.L.lVeim  Minneapolis Minn. 


COLLIER’S  FOR  FEBRUARY  20 

the  street  urchin  broke  through.  “We’ll 
push  that  ahead — an’  you’ll  lead  it!” 

McMorrogh  burst  out  laughing:  the 
expression  of  the  profound  relief  and 
solace  in  his  heart.  Then  he  asked,  to 
make  sure: 

“An’  about  this  slate?” 

“Go  right  ahead!”  urged  Warner 
with  genuine  enthusiasm;  “I’ll  0.  K. 
everythin’  ye  do!”  So  George  Henney 
got  his  Third  Commissionership,  big 
Johnny  Marshall  got  his  roadbed  con¬ 
tract,  and  the  rest  in  like  manner. 

An  hour  later  the  boss  was  once 
more  walking  from  the  Governor-elect’s 
house  to  the  depot,  after  a  cordial 
leave-taking  in  which  he  had  promised 
Mrs.  Warner  that  Jimmie  should  have 
the  renomination  when  his  term  was 
up.  McMorrogh  felt  strangely  happy  as 
once  before,  after  his  difficult  resolve. 

“Thank  the  Lord  I  went  back!”  he 
said  to  himself.  Then,  as  a  wise  sec¬ 
ond  thought: 

“I’ll  tell  the  whole  thing  to  Peggy!” 

Saleratus  Smith 

(  Continued  from  page  7 ) 

Not  a  black  lad  there  but  saw  in  it 
all  this  and  more.  The  thoughtless 
and  heartless,  the  crook  and  degenerate, 
everyone,  admired  and  feared  the  giant 
in  flesh  and  personality  as  the  chiefest 
of  them  all;  a  calloused  hulk  and  will 
that  no  man’s  muscle  or  hate  or  misery, 
nor  woman’s  tears,  nor  fear  of  law  or 
danger,  had  been  able  to  cope  with  and 
suppress.  And  here,  in  a  flip  of  time, 
something  had  made  him  do  what  all 
the  powers  of  society  had  been  power¬ 
less  to  effect.  He  said  it  was  God 
Almighty.  And  they  believed  him. 

HE  stood  like  a  statue  and  waited, 
his  ax  his  wand,  his  eye  running 
from  head  to  head  back  and  forth  until 
every  eye  was  steadfast  upon  him  and 
everyone  motionless  and  silent. 

“We’ll  sing  a  song,”  he  smiled  as  he 
lowered  the  ax.  “It’s  the  quick  way  to 
bore  down  to  dat  sweet  place.  Dar’s  a 
song  every  man  knows.  De  name  of  dat 
song’s  all  de  words  yo’  needs  to  know. 

De  tune  comes  natural.  ‘Nearer,  My 
God,  to  Thee!’ — let  ’er  go!” 

He  gave  an  initial  flourish  of  his  ax 
as  baton  and  led  off  with  his  powerful 
bass,  tempered  to  a  rich,  mellow  bellow. 

At  first  but  a  voice  or  two  were  hardy 
enough  to  accompany  him,  but  as  the 
throb  and  thrill  of  the  melody  stirred 
the  negro  love  of  music  the  others  joined 
in  one  by  one,  the  volume  of  harmony 
surged  higher  and  higher  and  lifted  the 
miscreants  with  it,  washed  out  farther 
and  farther,  and  broke  over  the  ears  of 
forty  uniformed  men,  who,  under  smok¬ 
ing  torches,  were  patiently  waiting  at 
parade  rest  with  a  rabble  about  them. 

“Hello,  there’s  our  cue,”  cried  the 
leader.  “Fall  in!”  The  snare  drum 
tapped,  the  men  swung  into  step,  instru¬ 
ments  went  up,  the  long  roll  rolled,  and 
the  melody  in  lively  marching  time  was 
wafted  back  to  the  singers. 

“Hark!”  exclaimed  Saleratus  as  their 
verse  ended.  “Hear  dat  music  comin 
back  like  de  echoes  from  heaven?  Dat’s 
de  military  band  to  de  last  man  with 
$200  of  my  money.  And  dey’s  cornin’ 
for  yo’.  We’s  goin’  in  style.” 

The  negro’s  love  of  ostentation  had 
everything  to  do  in  suggesting  it,  but 
the  man  whose  will  was  iron  and  the 
gambler  who,  when  he  plunged,  went 
the  limit,  had  all  to  .do  in  carrying  it 
out.  Saleratus  marched  at  the  head  of 
the  procession  with  the  ax  on  his  shoul¬ 
der.  A  long  black  overcoat  of  box  effect 
gave  his  bulk  towering  hugeness.  Be¬ 
hind  him  came  Jim  Slocum  carrying  a 
big  sign  on  high;  next  the  band;  and 
then  the  visitors,  two  abreast. 

At  last  they  wheeled  from  a  narrow 
cross  street  into  the  main  business  thor¬ 
oughfare  and  its  blaze  of  electric  signs. 

As  the  band  spread  out  with  brisk,  im¬ 
posing  step,  an.l  the  old  hymn’s  melody, 
superbly  rendered,  startled  the  attention 
of  the  Saturday  night  crowds  that  still 
thronged  the  sidewalks,  Saleratus  girded 
himself  without  a  quiver  for  the  ordeal 
of  his  life.  He  expected  to  be  laughed 
and  hooted  at  and  jeered  unmercifully. 

He  turned  and  gave  a  last  look  at  the 
sign.  It  heralded  in  big  black  letters: 

SALERATUS  SMITH 

AND 

HIS  GAMBLING  JOINT 

HAVE  BEEN 

“PULLED” 

BY 

JESUS  CHRIST 

The  people  laughed  at  the  first  im¬ 
pact  of  surprise,  of  course,  but  it  was 
not  scoffing  merriment.  Then  the  witch- 


Largest  fireproof  lumber  plant  in  the 
world.  Roofing  and  side  walls  are 
of  Armco  Iron.  Owned  by  Atlantic 


Rust  is  the  only  enemy  of  your  metal  roof 

of  Armco  Iron.  Owned  by  Atlantic 

Sparks  cannot  fire  it,  use  does  not  Lumbe;  c°- s- c- 
wear  it.  Defeat  rust  and  your  roofs  will  last.  Use 
roofing  made  of  Armco — American  Ingot  Iron. 


Armco  Iron  resists  rust  because  it  is  pure  iron,  carefully 
made.  It  is  unequalled  not  only  in  purity,  but  in  the  care 
taken  in  its  heat  treatment,  inspection  and  handling.  The 
resulting  evenness  of  texture  and  the  rejection  of  all  bars  and 
sheets  containing  the  small  defects  so  generally  neglected  in 
ordinary  material  make  this  purest  iron  absolutely  the  most 
resistant  to  the  action  of  the  elements.  The  added  durability 
which  results  from  the  superiority  of  Armco  galvanizing  alone 
would  justify  your  choice  of  this  iron. 

Armco  Iron  is  made  into  many  styles  of  roofing.  One  of 
these  is  best  for  you. 

Send  for  “ Iron  Roofs  That  Resist  Rust” 

Learn  the  full  story  of  Armco  Roofing.  Read  about  Armco  Corrugated,  Pressed 
Standing  Seam,  V-Crimp  and  Roll  Roofing.  Look  into  Armco  Terne  Plate,  the  highest 
grade  iron  roof  in  the  market.  It’s  Armco  Iron  heavily  coated  with  lead  and  tin.  Clip  the 
coupon  and  learn  the  truth  about  sheet  metals. 

You  can  get  Armco  Roofing  from  your  hardware  dealer  or  tinner.  Ask  your  architect 
to  specify  Armco.  If  you  have  any  difficulty 
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in  securing  Armco  Roofing,  write  to  us  and 
we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

The  trade  mark  ARMCO  carries  the 
assurance  that  iron  bearing  that  mark 
is  manufactured  by  The  American 
Rolling  Mill  Company  with  the  skiU, 
intelligence  and  fidelity  associated 
with  its  products,  and  hence  can  be 
depended  upon  to  possess  in  the  high¬ 
est  degree  the  merit  claimed  for  it. 

THE  AMERICAN  ROLLING 
MILL  COMPANY 

Licensed  Manufacturers  under  Patents  granted  to 
The  International  Metal  Products  Company 

Box  545,  MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO 

Branch  Offices  in  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit, 
New  York,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati 


The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co. 

Box  545,  Middletown,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  Armco  Books  and  tell  why 
Armco  Iron  is  best  for: 

CHECK  ITEMS 

□  Roofing  □  Terne  Plate 

□  Cornices  □  Skylights 

□  Metal  Lath  □  Window  Frames 


□  Smoke  Stacks 

□  Heating  Pipes 

□  Ventilators 

□  Eaves  Troughs 

□  Gasoline  Tanks 


□  Conductor  Pipes 

□  Enameling  Material 

□  Water  Tanks 

□  Gas  Tanks 

□  Iron  Boiler  Tubes 


Name . . 

Street .  • 

City . -State... 


If  you  have  not  already  re¬ 
ceived  your  copy  of  the  free 
booklet  about  Dr.  Eliot’s 
HARVARD  CLASSICS, 
see  page  33. 


Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot 
President  Emeritus 
Harvard  University 


Own  Your  Business — Make  Two  Profits 

”  Ten'plmfif^new  arid 'fascinating  au^™iatic  ^owhng*all^T'iM^rS^fu^athan'ol<SCfa,s,hioned 
bowling.  Everybody  wants  to  play.  Valuable  premiums  to  m-  .1^, 
crease  the  interest  of  bowlers.  Alleys  38  to  50  feet  long.  1  a” '  ' 

set  up  in  a  half-day.  No  pin-boys  Only  attendant  needed  .. ;  man  j 
to  take  in  money.  Write  today  for  agent  s  proposition  and  letters, 
showing  what  others  have  earned  on  small  investment. 

THE  TEN-PINNET  COMPANY,  4  Van  Buren  St..  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDL 


COLLIER’S  FOR  FEBRUARY  20 


19  15 


MANY  READERS  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  JUST  THE  OPPORTUNITIES  OFFERED  IN  THIS  DEPARTMENT.  MAKE  A  PRAC¬ 
TICE  OF  READING  AND  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS.  THEY  ARE  CLASSIFIED  FOR  YOUR  CONVENIENCE 


Real  Estate 


San  Joaquin  Valley,  California  What  Another 

Man  Did:  At  Riverbank,  Stanislaus  County,  California,  bo 
bought  12  irrigated  acres  at  $150  an  acre.  A  small  farm  ? 
Yes,  but  *4  acre  strawberries  realized  $205  and  other 
small  fruits  brought  his  returns  to  over  $500,  in  addition 
to  the  living  for  the  family.  This  was  from  less  than  half 
of  the  twelve  acres— just  think  how  much  more  he  will  ob¬ 
tain  as  the  balance  of  the  farm  is  put  into  crop.  Hundreds 
of  small  farms  like  this  have  made  their  owners  independ¬ 
ent  of  hard  limes  or  a  ‘‘boss”.  Do  you  want  to  abundantly 
provide  for  Your  family  in  the  heart  of  Sunny  California? 
Then  write  for  our  free  booklets  about  “Poultry  Raising.” 
“Dairying”  and  the  “San  Joaquin  Valley.”  Write  Now, 
To-day,  to  C.  L.  Seagraves,  Gen.  Colonization  Agent,  A.T. 
&  S.  F.  Ry.,  1807  Ry.  Exchange,  Chicago. 

Investigate  The  Pine  Hill  Belt  Of  North  Carolina. 

The  sandy  loam  soils,  easily  cultivated — capable  of  won¬ 
derful  crop  progression  yield  abundant  harvests.  The 
famous  peach-dewberry-grape  section,  noted  for  its  won¬ 
derful  climate.  Let  us  point  out  the  many  advantages  and 
opportunities  in  this  attractive  section.  Illustrated  book 
mailed  free.  Ask  J.  A.  Pride,  General  Industrial  Agent, 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  Suite  363,  Norfolk,  Va. 


The  South  Offers  Profitable  Opportunities  For 

business  men,  manufacturers,  farmers,  stock  raisers,  dairy¬ 
men,  fruit  growers.  Fine  locations  for  country  homes. 
Pleasant  climate,  favorable  conditions.  Let  us  give  you 
particulars.  M.  V.  Richards,  Ind.  and  Agr.  Commissioner, 
Room  16,  Southern  Railway,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Profitable  Little  Farms  In  Valley  Of  Virginia, 

5  and  10  acre  tracts,  $250  and  up.  Good  fruit  and  farming 
country.  Send  for  literature  now.  F.  La  Baume,  Agrl. 
Agt.,  N.  &  W.  Ry.,  245  Arcade  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


NEW  YORK 

$10.00  Cash,  $5.00  Per  Month;  An  Investment 

without  a  parallel;  do  you  know  that  the  rapid  growth  of 
New  York  City  is  the  talk  of  the  civilized  world?  I  will 
sell  you  a  large  plot  of  ground  containing  10,400  sq.  ft.  at 
the  very  gates  of  New  York  City  for  $250;  terms  $10.00 
down  and  $5.00  per  month.  Send  for  maps,  photos,  etc., 
to  W.  Kaye,  cor.  Broadway  &  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 

UllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilU 

Telegraphy 


Telegraphy — Wire  And  Wireless  &  Station  Agency 

Taught.  Graduates  Assisted.  Oldest  &  Largest  School. 
Catalog  Free.  Dodge’s  Institute,  5th  St.,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 
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Printing 


1,000  Bond  Letterheads,  $1.50;  5M,  $5;  1,000  62 

XXX  Envelopes,  $1.75.  Billheads,  Statements,  same  price. 
Samples.  Meseraull  &  Son,  Printers,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 
iiiniuiuiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH 

Health  Resorts 


Biggs  Sanitarium,  Asheville,  N.  C.  Special  Ad¬ 
vantages  to  invalids  during  winter.  Select  chronic  cases — 
no  tuberculosis.  Well  equipped.  Rational  methods.  No 
drugs.  Home  comforts,  moderate  charges.  Pamphlet  free. 


Patents 


Patent  What  You  Invent.  It  May  Be  Valuable. 

Write  me.  No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  is  allowed. 
Estab.  1882.  “Inventor’s  Guide”  Free.  Franklin  H.  Hough, 
538  Loan  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  Fortune  To  The  Inventor  Who  Reads  And 

heeds  it,  is  the  possible  worth  of  the  book  we  send  for 
6c.  postage.  Write  us  at  once.  R.  S.  &  A.  B.  Lacey,  Dept. 
C,  Washington,  D.  C.  Established  1869. 


Patents  That  Pay.  Proof  Given.  Protect  Your 

idea!  Two  Wonderful  Guide  Books  Free :  “Inventors’ 
Guide”  and  “What  and  How  to  Invent.”  Send  model  for 
free  report.  E.  E.  Vrooman  &  Co.,  852  F  St.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 


Salesmanship 


Are  In  Constant  Demand.  Sales  Managers,  De¬ 
partment  Managers,  Presidents — executives  of  all. kinds — 
are  drawn  from  the  Clerks,  Bookkeepers,  Stenographers 
who  train  themselves  in  the  Science  of  Business  Building. 
Write  for  Free  Copy  of  “The  Sheldon  Book,”  which  tells 
how  70,000  others  found  the  road  to  Success  in  Any  Busi¬ 
ness.  The  Sheldon  School,  479  Gunther  Building,  Chicago. 
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Travel 


Free  Exposition  Guide  Book  —  Indispensable  In 

planning  trip.  Profusely  illustrated  with  Exposition  and 
Western  views.  Authentic  information  regarding  hotels, 
restaurants,  side-trips,  stop-over  privileges.  Enables  you  to 
plan  definitely  cost  of  trip.  Send  Today  for  this  Free  book 
and  any  other  information.  Gerrit  Fort,  P.  T.  M.,  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  Room  7,  U.  P.  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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Old  Coins  Wanted 


$50  Paid  For  Half  Dol.  1853  No  Arrows;  $5  For 

1878  half  S.  Mint;  $100  for  1894  Dime  S.  Mint.  Many  valu¬ 
able  coins  circulating.  Get  posted.  Send  4c.  Get  our 
Illus.  Coin  Circular.  Send  now.  Numismatic  Bank, 
Dept.  C,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


Show  Card  Writing 


Free — Learn  Show  Card  Writing.  A  Reliable 

course  free  if  you  purchase  an  assortment  of  Alpha  Colors 
to  use  while  practicing.  Particulars  for  stamp.  Alpha 
Color  Company,  Inc.,  Dept.  C\,  I960  Broadway,  New  York. 


Automobiles 


Paint  Your  Car  Yourself.  Save  $25  To  $75  By 

doing  the  work  at  home  with  the  Arsenal  system.  Our  big 
free  book  “The  Car  Beautiful”  tells  how.  Send  for  it  to¬ 
day.  Arsenal  Varnish  Co.,  Dept.  C,  Rock  Island,  Ill. 


Typewriters,  Office  Supplies 


Largest  Stock  Of  Typewriters  In  America.  All 

makes.  Underwoods,  Olivers,  Remingtons,  etc.  x/{  to  ^ 
mfrs.  prices.  $15  up— rented  any  where— applying  rent  on 
price.  Free  Trial.  Installment  payments  if  desired. 
Write  for  catalogue  121,  Typewriter  Emporium,  (Estab. 
1892),  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Typewriter  Prices  Smashed.  “Spot  Cash.”  Gaerte 

will  save  you  money.  L.  C.  Smiths,  Olivers,  Remingtons,  Un¬ 
derwoods,  Royals,  etc.  Your  choice  of  500  machines  at  $10 
to  $1 5.  Guaranteed  for  3  years.  Send  today  for  descriptive 
circular.  Dearborn  Typewriter  Exch., Dept. 502, Chicago, Ill. 
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Duplicating  Devices 


$2.40— The  Modern”  Duplicator.  (“MadelnU.S  A.”) 

30  days’  Free  trial— 32846  Firms  use  it  to  make  50  to  75  dupli¬ 
cate  copies  of  each  letter,  or  anything  written  with  pen, 
pencil  or  typewriter.  Booklet  Free.  Main  Office,  J.  D. 
Durkin  &  Reeves  Co.,  339  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

The  “Universal”  Duplicator  Will  Reproduce  50 

perfect  copies  of  anything  made  with  typewriter,  pen,  or 
pencil  in  ten  minutes.  No  experience.  Simple,  clean. 
No  glue  or  gelatine.  Letter  size  $3.25.  Write  for  booklet. 
F.  Reeves  Duplicator  Co.,  419  Park  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Investments 


You  Can  Share  In  The  Profits  Of  The  “World’s 

largest  truck  farm,”  operated  by  Hollanders,  growing 
three  crops  a  year,  located  ten  miles  from  New  Orleans. 
We  offer  profit-sharing  securities  on  this  farm  in  denom¬ 
inations  of  $125  and  $625,  drawing  6%  annually,  and  one- 
half  net  profits.  Write  for  information.  New  Orleans 
Netherlands  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Collections 


“Red  Streaks  Of  Honesty  Exist  In  Everybody,” 

and  thereby  I  collect  $200,000  yearly  from  honest  debts  all 
over  the  world.  Write  for  the  story  of  “Ben  Hur  and  the 
Bill,”  free.  Francis  G.  Luke,  Cont’l  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  U.  S.  A.  “Some  People  Don’t  Like  Us.” 


How  to  Entertain 


Plays,  Vaudeville  Sketches,  Monologues,  Dia¬ 
logues,  Speakers,  Minstrel  Material,  Jokes,  Recitations, 
Tableaux,  Drills,  Musical  Pieces,  Make  Up  Goods.  Large 
Catalog  Free.  T.  S.  Denison  &  Co.,  Dept.  44,  Chicago. 

Motion  Picture  Plays 


Write  Moving  Picture  Plays.  Big  Prices  Paid. 

Constant  demand.  Devote  all  or  spare  time.  Experience, 
literary  ability  or  correspondence  course  unnecessary.  De¬ 
tails  free.  Atlas  Pub.  Co.,  346  Atlas  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Business  Opportunities 


Opportunity  To  Earn  Big  Yearly  Income.  Com¬ 
plete  course  of  8  weekly  lessons  in  Real  Estate,  Insurance 
and  Brokerage,  with  instructions  how  to  start  and  conduct 
the  business  without  capital  or  previous  experience  or  dur¬ 
ing  spare  time.  No  interference  with  present  occupation. 
Price  of  course  $5,  including  Hints  to  Beginners.  Money 
back  guarantee  if  unsatisfied.  Interstate  Realty  Company, 
Globe  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 


Build  A  Business  Of  Your  Own,  And  Escape 

salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn  the  Collection  Business. 
Limitless  field;  little  competition.  Few  opportunities  so 
profitable.  Send  for  “Pointers”  today.  American  Col¬ 
lection  Service,  51  State  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Koko  Wheat  Crisp.  Big  Profits.  Make  It  Your¬ 
self.  New  confection.  Rapid  seller.  5c  package  costs  1 
cents.  Can  of  samples  10c.  Particulars  Free.  Machine 
$7.50  prepaid.  Corneau  Co.,  547  North  Parkside,  Chicago. 

Start  A  Profitable  Business  Making  Big  Money 

placing  Premium  Punch  Board  Deals.  All  or  spare  time. 
Small  investment.  Washington  Sales  Co.,  Dept.C.W.,  Chicago. 

Magazines 


Do  You  Read  Magazines?  Our  Big  Money- 

Saving  Club  Catalog  Free.  Write  Today.  Agents  wanted. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  J.  M.  Hanson-Bennett  Maga¬ 
zine  Agency,  223  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Dull  Razor  Blades 


Mail  Them  At  Our  Risk!  Pay  Only  If  Y ou  Like  The 

new  Blademaker’s  edges  we  put  on.  Or,  ask  for  prices  and 
free  mailing  case.  Parker-Warren  Lab.,107-r  W.42d  St.,N.  Y. 
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Of  Interest  to  Women 


Become  A  Trained  Nurse  By  Home  Study 

course.  Nurses  earn  $15  to  $30  a  week.  Diplomas  recog¬ 
nized  by  best  Doctors.  Hospital  experience  given  if  de¬ 
sired.  Established  12  years.  Easy  terms.  Catalog  Free. 
American  School  for  Nurses,  1550  La  Salle,  Chicago,  Ill. 


School  Information 


Free  Catalogs  Of  All  Boarding  Schools  (Or  Camps) 

inU.  S.  Advice  free.  Maintained  by  U.  S.  schools.  Want 
for  girls  or  boys?  American  Schools  Ass’n.  Write  1049 
Times  Bldg.,  New  York,  or  1549  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago. 


Loose  Leaf  Books 


Everybody  Should  Carry  a  Loose  Leaf  Memo 

book.  Why?  Because  it  is  economical.  Sample  with  Genu¬ 
ine  Leather  covers  and  50  sheets,  25c.  Name  on  cover  in 
Gold  15c  extra.  Looseleaf  Book  Co.,  81  %  E.  125th  St.,  N.Y. 


HIGH-GRADE  SALESMEN  AND  AGENTS  ARE  IN  BIG  DEMAND.  TO  THOSE  WHO  CAN  QUALIFY,  THE  FOLLOWING  ADVERTISEMENTS  PRESENT  MONEY-MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 


High-Grade  Salesmen 

Traveling  Salesmen  Wanted.  Experience  Un¬ 
necessary.  Earn  Big  Pay  while  you  learn  by  mail  during 
spare  time,  only  eight  weeks’  time  required,  one  or  two 
hours  a  day.  Steady  position,  easy  work,  hundreds  of 
good  positions  to  select  from.  Write  today  for  free  book 
“A  Knight  of  the  Grip”,  containing  full  particulars  and 
testimonials  from  hundreds  of  our  students  who  are  earn¬ 
ing  Big  Salaries.  Address  Dept.  B-47  National  Salesmen’s 
Training  Association,  Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City, 
San  Francisco.  _ 

Local  Sales  Manager  Wanted  To  Appoint  Agents 

and  see  trade  on  D-B  Products.  We  have  devised  a  new 
sales  plan  that  means  quick,  profitable  sales.  The  man 
that  is  not  afraid  to  work  can  make  an  excellent  income. 
If  your  record  will  stand  rigid  investigation  send  it  today 
— we  will  be  interested.  Donley  Bros.,  7400  Aetna  Road, 
Cleveland. 


Salesmen— We  Will  Pay  You  Well.  Hardenburg’s 

famous  line  of  Leather  Goods,  Diaries,  and  other  Adver¬ 
tising  Specialties.  Product  of  thirty  years’  experience. 
Easy  sales,  satisfied  customers,  big  commissions.  A  serious 
offer  for  hustling  salesmen.  No  canvassers.  H.  B.  Harden- 
burg  &  Co.,  67  Washington  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Wanted:  Hustlers  To  Take  Orders  For  Made- 

to-measure  high  grade  men’s  tailored  suits  from  $9.00  to 
$22.00.  You  can  make  good  money.  Elegant  large  book 
outfit  free.  Experience  unnecessary.  No  pocket  folder 
affair.  Splendid  opportunity  to  make  money.  Handy 
Dandy  Line,  Dept.  A,  Sangamon  St.,  Chicago. 

Salesmen— Pocket  Side  Line,  New  Live  Proposi¬ 
tion;  all  merchants  in  small  towns  want  it.  Pays  $5.00 
commission  on  each  sale.  No  collecting.  No  risk  to  mer¬ 
chant.  We  take  back  unsold  goods.  Easiest,  biggest  pay¬ 
ing  side  line  ever  offered.  Canfield  Mfg.  Co.,  208  Sigel 
Street,  Chicago. 

Who  Are  You?  Prove  It  At  Banks,  Etc.,  By 

Photo-Identification  Credential  (in  fine  leather  pocketbook) 
furnished  with  $2,000  Accident  Insurance  Policy;  pays  bene¬ 
fits  for  injuries  or  sickness,  total  cost  $5  per  year;  double 
benefits  $10.  Agents  wanted.  Highest  commissions. 
Address  Underwriters,  1346  Insurance  Exchange,  Chicago. 


50  More  Salesmen  Wanted  To  Make  Big  Money 

at  Picnics,  Fairs,  on  the  streets,  anywhere,  with  the  plate¬ 
less  Daydark,  taking  photos  direct  on  cards,  finishing  in¬ 
stantly.  Experience  unnecessary.  Trial  proposition  Free. 
Daydark  Specialty  Co.,  Dept.  W,  St.  Louis. 

Tailoring  Salesmen— To  Take  Orders  For  High 

Class  Made-to-Order  Clothes.  Special  inducement  for 
experienced  salesmen.  Elegant  equipment  furnished  Free. 
State  experience  fully.  Address  Warrington  W  &  W  Mills, 
Dept  20,  168  West  Adams  St.,  Chicago. _ 

Salesmen -Make  Big  Money  On  Our  Convex 

Portraits  38c,  Frames  35c.  Glass  20c.  Larges i.  house  in 
America.  Est.  15  years.  Samples  Free.  The  Culver  Co., 
Box  101,  Westerville,  O. 


Salesmen— Side  Line;  Electric  Sign;  Flashes 

changeable  wording  in  radiant  sparkling  brums  of  colored 
electric  light;  outselling  everything  at  $10;  terms  30  days. 
Big  weekly  profits.  Flashtric  Sign  Works.  Chicago. 

This  Page 

Many  Of  Our  Readers  Doubtless  Would  Like 

to  devote  their  spare  hours  to  some  profitable  work.  The 
advertisers  on  this  page  are  looking  for  just  such  people. 

To  safeguard  our  readers  against  dealings  with  unreli¬ 
able  advertisers,  we  investigate  as  thoroughly  as  possible 
every  ad"  er  who  applies  for  space. 

-ve  been  regular  users  of  Collier’s  for 
and  have  built  up  successful  busi- 
have  been  advocates  of  the  square 
y  earn  as  their  agent  or  representa* 
•ly  upon  your  own  ability  and  willing- 


Agents  Wanted 


$2  Secures  Sample  Outfit  Of  Our  10  Dandy  Toilet 

articles.  These  ideal  specialties  will  start  you  in  business 
and  will  allow  you  big  profits.  Men  and  women  well 
acquainted  can  easily  build  a  permanent  income  handling 
our  specialties.  Write  today!  Be  first  in  your  locality. 
Brooks  Specialty  Co.,  Agency  Dept.  B,  45  West  34th 
Street,  New  York. 


Wanted:  Responsible  Representative  In  Each 

County.  New  Combination;  12  tools  in  1.  Sells  at  sight 
to  Farmers,  Teamsters,  Fence  Builders,  etc.  Weighs  24 
lbs.  Lifts  3  tons.  Stretches  wire,  pulls  posts,  hoists,  etc. 
Colored  circular  and  big  liberal  agents  proposition  on  re¬ 
quest.  Harrah  Mfg.  Co.,  Bloomfield,  Indiana,  Box  H.-40. 


Business  Manager  Wanted— Reliable  Man  To 

represent  us  in  every  county.  Big  money  for  good  workers. 
Business  established  forty  years.  Product  widely  kno  vn 
and  easy  to  sell.  Unlimited  opportunity  for  man  with 
initiative  energy.  Write  for  full  particulars.  Monumental 
Bronze  Co.,  6  Howard  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Agents — We’ve  Got  The  Whole  Drug  Trade  In 

the  U.  S.  A.  talking— our  Eight  Big  New  Combination 
Offers  in  Toilet  Articles  to  sell  at  50c  up  to  $1.39  are 
Wonders.  Elegant  five  Colored  Circulars  Free.  Write 
today.  Pierce  Company,  904  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


Agents  To  Sell  Saloon  Trade,  A  Patented  Beer 

pipe  cleaner,  that  cleans  with  air  and  water  pressure, 
saves  the  Beer  now  wasted  when  cleaning  pipes,  also 
drops  Beer  back  to  keg  at  closing  time.  Conn.  Chem.  & 
Disfnt.  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Magic  Ink  Eraser.  No  Blade,  No  Acid.  Removes 

ink  like  magic.  10c.  sells  25c.  to  35c.  Any  man  that  can’t 
sell  hundreds  couldn’t  sell  bread  in  a  famine.  Sample  10c. 
S.  Mfg.  Co.,  41-43  Warren  St.,  N.  Y.  Dept.  3. 


New  Washing  Machine.  Wonderful  Invention. 

Generates  own  power.  Forces  20  Streams  Boiling  Suds 
through  every  fibre  of  Clothes.  No  Rubbing.  Sells  itself. 
Free  Sample.  Geyser  Washing  Machine  Works,  Chicago. 


Fits-Ur-Pot  Aluminum  Coffee  Percolator  Fits 

any  coffee  pot.  Agents  wanted  Quick.  Big  profits.  Write 
to-day  for  circulars.  Standard  Spinning  &  Stamping  Co., 
2240  Smead  Ave.,  Toledo,  O. 


Agents:  Big  Money  Selling  Guaranteed  Hosiery 

for  men, women  and  children.  Guaranteed  to  last  4  months 
without  holes.  Latest  and  best  agent’s  proposition. 
Thomas  Mfg.  Co.,  1017  Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Agents  Hurry — Something  New.  Sanitary  Tele¬ 
phone  device.  Millions  will  be  sold.  Steel  Corporation 
bought  1200.  Sells  itself.  Splendid  profit.  Write  today 
for  territory.  Phondate  Co.,  750  Spitzer  Bldg.,  Toledo,  O. 


Photo  Pillow  Tops,  Portraits,  Frames,  Photo  China 

Plates.  Rejects  credited.  Prompt  shipments;  30  days’ 
credit.  Jas.  C.  Bailey  Co.,  Desk  H  3,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Advertising  Stickers,  Inexpensive  And  Effective 

advertising;  a  universal  business  help;  splendid  field  for 
agents.  St.  Louis  Sticker  Co.,  Dept.C,  105  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis. 


Church  and  School  Societies;  Write  For  Free 

Simple  Plan  lo  raise  money.  Many  getting  big  returns 
every  month.  United  Stores  Drug  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Agents:  Larg^  Profits.  Free  Samples.  Gold  Sign 

Letters  for  store  and  office  windows.  Any  one  can  put  on. 
Metallic  Letter  Co.,  432  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 


Agents  Wanted 


A  Golden  Opportunity  Offered  Live  Men  Selling 

Pure  Spun  Aluminum  Utensils  and  Specialties.  We  furnish 
free  Moving  Picture  Lantern  Slides  that  sell  the  goods. 
Our  Co-operative  Selling  Plans  will  unlock  every  door  in 
your  territory,  every  hour  turned  into  profit.  Write  quick 
and  secure  choice  of  territory.  American  Aluminum  Mfg. 
Co.,  Division  X,  Lemont,  Ill. 


Big  Textile  Mills  Will  Employ  Everywhere  Re¬ 
liable  people  to  take  orders  for  dress  fabrics,  hosiery, 
underwear  and  neckwear  from  samples.  Factory  prices. 
Spare  or  all  time.  No  experience.  Permanent.  Many 
making  big  weekly  income.  Steadfast  Mills,  58  Remsen 
St.,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


Agent— Great  Opportunity  To  Be  Permanent 

representative  largest  manufacturers  high  grade  soaps 
and  toilet  goods.  Big,  steady  income;  unlimited  possi¬ 
bilities.  Write  for  immediate  appointment.  E.  M.  Davis 
Co.,  R.  61,  Davis  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Agents.  The  Midget  Vest  Pocket  Garment  Hanger 

sells  on  sight.  The  most  attractive  proposition  ever  offered. 
No  competition.  Article  fully  protected  by  U.  S.  and 
foreign  patents.  Address  The  Silvex  Company,  Dept.  C, 
171  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 


Agents  To  Handle  Exclusively  Or  As  Side  Line, 

New  Accident  and  Health  Policy.  $5000  principal  sum, 
$100  monthly  for  accident  or  sickness.  All  accidents  and 
sicknesses  covered.  Premium  $10  yearly.  One-half  above 
benefits  for  $5  yearly.  Underwriters,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Live  Agents  Wanted  To  Take  Orders  For  Our 

guaranteed  food  flavorsin  tubes  (saving80%).  Exceptionally 
large  profits.  Exclusive  territory.  Permanent  business. 
C.  H.  Stuart  &  Co.,  27  Union,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


Agents,  Sell  “Kant  Leak”  Rain  Coats.  $5  Kind 

for  $3.98.  Fast  Seller,  Big  Profit,  Capital  not  required. 
We  save  you  time  and  money  by  delivering  direct  to  cus¬ 
tomer.  Comer  Mfg.  Co.,  51  Frank  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Safety  First!  Sell  Our  Line  Of  Sanitary  Twisted 

Wire  Brushes.  Big  income  assured.  Exclusive  territory 
given.  Goods  sell  themselves.  Households.  Offices.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  3  in  1  Brush  Co.,  107  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


Agents  Wanted.  Best  Paying  Agency  Proposi¬ 
tion  in  U.  S.  If  you  are  making  less  than  $200  monthly, 
write  and  let  us  show  you  how  to  make  more.  Novelty 
Cutlery  Co.,  40  Bar  St.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


At  Last  — A  Compressed  Air  Clothes  Washer; 

cleans  tub  of  clothes  in  3  min.  Weighs  but  2  lbs.  Price 
only  $1.50.  Agents  coining  money.  A  sale  at  every  house. 
Wendell  Vacuum  Washer  Co.,  665  Oak  St.,  Leipsic,  O. 


Agents:  For  “Everbrite”  Gold  Glass  Letters  For 

window  signs  and  house  numbers.  Make  a  permanent 
business.  Chicago  Glass  Novelty  Co.,  Marion,  Ind. 


Salesmen  Wanted  To  Sell  ’Phone  Index. 

Works  like  a  curtain.  Big  Seller.  Liberal  Commissions. 
Raymond  Mfg.  Co.,  16  Broad  Exch.  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


AgentsTo  Sell  “Eureka  Steel  Ranges”  From  Wag¬ 
ons,  on  notes  or  for  cash.  Big  money  maker  for  live  men. 
Catalogue  Free.  Eureka  Steel  Range  Co.,  O’Fallon,  Ills. 


Agents— ToTake  Orders  ForVisiting  And  Business 

Cards.  Large  profits.  Outfit  Free.  Send  to-day.  2c  postage 
required.  Forman  Printery,  693  W.  Waterbury,  Conn. 


Agents  Wanted 


Every  Household  On  Farm— In  Small  Town  Or 

Suburbs — where  oil  lamps  are  used,  needs  and  will  buy 
the  wonderful  Aladdin  Mantle  Lamp;  burns  coal  oil 
(Kerosene);  gives  light  five  times  as  bright  as  electric. 
One  farmer  sold  275  lamps  in  six  weeks;  hundreds  with 
rigs  coining  money.  No  cash  required.  We  furnish 
capital,  to  reliable  men.  Write  quick  for  wholesale 
prices,  territory  and  sample  lamp  for  Free  trial. 
Mantle  Lamp  Co.,  864  Aladdin  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Our  National  Advertising  Helps  You  Sell  Fuller 

Sanitary  Brushes  and  Dustless  Mops  and  Dusters — full  line 
— easy  sellers.  Biggest  factory  for  twisted  wire  brushes  in 
U  S.— reliable,  strong  concern.  Your  territory  is  valuable. 
Write  at  once.  Fuller  Brush  Co.,  52  Hoadley  Place,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.;  Western  Branch,  Rock  Island,  Ill. 


Agents— Snappiest  Household  Line  On  Earth. 

Red  hot  sellers,  steady  repeaters — large  profit.  250  light 
weight,  fast  selling,  popular  priced  necessities.  Agent’s 
Outfit  free.  Get  busy — Quick — Write  today — Postal  will  do. 
American  Products  Co.,  574  American  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Agents — Amazing  Invention.  New  Business.  No 

competition.  Big  profit.  World’s  best  Home  Massage 
Machine.  Works  by  waterpower.  Delights  both  sexes. 
Write  for  full  particulars  and  free  book  on  “Beauty  & 
Health.”  Blackstone  Co.,  994  Meredith  Bldg.,  Toledo,  O. 


Agents  For  Ho-Ro-Co  Skin  And  Scalp  Soap,  Per¬ 
fumes,  toilet  articles.  Our  prices  are  lower,  quality  of 
products  better,  orders  repeat.  Rothco,  208  N.  Second 
Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


No  Experience  Required  To  Make  $$$$$  As 

our  General  or  Local  Agent.  Household  necessity,  saves 
80$.  Permanent  business,  free  sample,  credit.  Pitkin, 
494  R  Street,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


What  Are  You  Selling?  If  We  Had  Your  Ad¬ 
dress  we’d  show  you  howto  sell  more,  and  largely  increase 
your  profits — not  one  week  but  weekly.  Pocket  samples  10c 
S.  Mfg.  Co.,  41B  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


Alex.  Taylor  Athletic  Supplies  Are  Sold  Through 

College,  Club  and  School  captains  and  managers.  Write  for 
particulars.  Alex.Taylor  &  Co.,  26  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York. 


Women  Agents 


The  Manufacturers  Of  A  Household  Article  Of 

universal  necessity,  offer  fine  opportunity  for  solicitors. 
Big  commissions— quick  sales,  pleasant"  work.  'Write 
New  Era  Mfg.  Company,  4S0  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
■■■IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIM^ 

Terms  For  Advertisers 


This  Page  Is  One  Of  The  Best.  Quickest,  And 
cheapest  method*  of  getting  in  touch  with  a  large  number 
of  people. 

Have  you  something  to  sell  ?  Do  you  want  agents  or 
salesmen  ?  Then  this  is  the  place  to  tell  your  story.  This 
Department  appears  twice  a  month. 

Rate  $3.50  per  line;  3$  cash  discount;  16%^  discount  on 
six-time  consecutive  order,  covering  three  months.  About 
eight  words  can  be  inserted  in  each  line.  Smallest  copy 
accepted,  three  lines. 

Terms  cash  with  order  unless  placed  by  recognized  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

Next  six  issues  are  March  6th,  20th;  April  3rd,  17th; 
May  1st,  15th.  Must  have  copy  three  weeks  in  advance 
da  te  of  issue.  For  instance  March  6th  closes  February  13th. 

Send  us  your  copy.  We  will  submit  proofs  and  prices. 


“ A  Man  Would 
Die  in  the 
First  Alcove” 

There  are  850, 000  volumes 
in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Paris,”  said  Emerson.  “If  a 
man  were  to  read  industri¬ 
ously  from  dawn  to  dark 
for  sixty  years  he  would 
die  in  the  first  alcove.” 

And  he  would  not  die  a 
well-read  man. 

But  if  a  man  could  know  what 
few  great  books  are  enduring- 
ly  worth  while  and  could  read 
those  few- — histories,  biog¬ 
raphies,  dramas,  works  of 
travel,  fiction,  poetry,  philos¬ 
ophy,  and  religion — he  would 
become  well  read,  even  though 
he  could  devote  to  them  hut  a 
few  pleasure  moments  a  day. 

Expert  Advice  on  Your 
Reading — Free 

Let  us  send  you  a  free  booklet 
wherein  Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard 
shows  you  how  to  become  a 
well-read  man.  This  booklet 
describes 

The  Harvard 
Classics 

The  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books 

Published  and  sold  only  by  P.  F.  Collier  fif  Son 

It  is  a  highly  interesting  and  entertain¬ 
ing  description  of  the  “world’s  civiliza¬ 
tion  on  a  book  shelf.”  In  it  Dr.  Eliot 
points  the  way  to  efficient  reading.  1  he 
cost  of  Dr.  Eliot’s  advice  is  one  postage 
stamp  and  the  effort  required  to 

CLIP  AND  MAIL 

THIS  COUPON  NOW 


P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  “■«' 

416  West  13th  Street,  New  York  City 
Mail  me,  without  obligation  on  my  part,  your 
free  “Guide  Booklet  to  Books,”  containing 
the  story  of  the  Harvard  Classics. 

Name . 


Bus.  Add.  . 

.  State 
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ery  of  the  flooding  music,  the  recogni¬ 
tion  by  every  onlooker  that  the  big  nig¬ 
ger  was  doing  what  they  would  hardly 
have  the  courage  to  do,  and  the  com¬ 
manding  dignity  which  the  sacred  name 
on  the  crude  sign  cast  over  the  proudly 
pacing  leader,  began  to  set  off  cheers. 

Cheer  fired  cheer.  The  cheering  grew 
and  attended  the  marchers.  In  spots  it 
almost  drowned  the  band.  Saleratus 
was  dizzy  with  glory. 


IN  the  Tabernacle  the  evangelist  was 
concluding  his  address.  He  stopped  in 
the  middle  of  a  sentence  and  listened. 
“Hark!”  he  said.  All  heard  a  distant 
but  louder-growing  clamor  like  that  of 
a  jollification. 

“That’s  he!”  interrupted  the  evan¬ 
gelist.  “He’s  kept  his  word.  The  black¬ 
est  gambler  in  the  State  is  washed  as 
white  as  snow.” 

The  applause  subsided  and  all  waited 
on  the  qui  vive.  The  great  central  doors 
of  the  structure  were  hurriedly  opened. 
The  music  and  hubbub  were  rapidly 
nearing.  The  audience  turned  in  their 
seats  and  then  stood  upon  them  in  cran¬ 
ing  eagerness.  The  six-foot  colored  lady 
stood  beside  the  minister  on  the  next 
bench  behind  the  vacant  ones. 

“He’s  the  very  man  we’ve  been  hunt¬ 
ing  for  to  open  the  general  store  and 
bank  in  our  colony,”  she  exclaimed  de¬ 
lightedly,  her  eyes  glowing  at  the  far- 
off  opening.  “There  is  his  field.  I  must 
speak  to  him  after  the  meeting.” 

“Take  care,  Lucy.  Don’t  be  precipi¬ 
tate.  It  takes  years  to  reform  such  a 
man  completely.  Remember  he’ll  want 
to  marry  yo’.  It’s  risky  business,  risky 
business !” 

The  music  blared  just  without. 

“I’ll  look  out  for  the  risks,  uncle.” 

And  then  the  gigantic  form  strode 
into  view  like  a  sable  monarch.  He 
whipped  off  his  hat  and  led  the  way  un¬ 
flinchingly  and  sternly  down  the  long 
incline  of  the  broad  sawdust  aisle,  while 
the  vast  assemblage,  reading  the  sign 
at  a  glance,  stormed  with  applause.  But 
when  the  long  array  of  bobbing  woolly 
heads  filed  in  behind  the  band,  they  cut 
loose  restraint  and  thundered  to  high 
heaven. 

About  one  o’clock  that  night  the  door 
of  the  minister’s  humble  home  opened 
and  Saleratus  blocked  the  light  and 
stepped  out.  The  six-foot  lady  followed 
him  to  the  step  and  gave  him  her  hand 
in  p-ood  night  and  laughed  serenely. 

“I’ll  stay  over  into  the  week — there’s 
so  much  to  tell  about  the  South.  And 
1  will  write  Louisville  to-night  sure.” 
she  said. 

“Thank  yo’,  thank  yo’,”  replied  Sal¬ 
eratus  with  waxen  graciousness.  “And 
I’ll  sho’ly  be  here  in  time  to  attend  the 
mornin’  services  with  yo’.” 

The  minister  accompanied  him  to  the 
sidewalk. 

“I  promise  yo*.  Rev’nd  Tucker,  I’ll 
not  look  a  marrvin’  look  at  her  till  T 
shows  T’s  saved  f«r  good.  I’ll  start  for 
Looyville  de  week  after  she  gets  dar. 
An’,  remember,  T  never  fo’gets  yo’. 
Never!  ’S  long  as  I  have  a  dollar 
vo’  can  have  a  bite  out  it  whenever  yo’ 
needs.it.  Good  night.  Good  night.” 

HE  shook  hands  and  departed. 

“Now,  Lawd,”  he  prayed  in  a 
whisper  as  he  strode  along,  “now  dat 
de  excitement’s  over  it’s  up  to  me.  It’s 
up  to  yo’.  Saleratus!  De  hawd,  hawd 
time’s  cornin’  when  de  hog’ll  want  to  go 
back  to  his  wallowin’  in  de  mire. 
Lawd,  dry  up  de  mud.  Keep  dis  nigger 
saved.  Give  him  strength  and  wisdom 
— and  fin’ly  dat  girl.  Amen!” 


So 
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Guaranteed  roofing- 

best  responsibility! 

Why  accept  a  doubtful  guarantee  on  roofing  when 
you  can  get  one  signed  by  the  largest  manufacturer 
of  roofing  and  building  papers  in  the  world,  with 
a  saving  in  cost  in  the  long  run? 

Buy  materials  that  last 


is  guaranteed  in  writing  5  years  for  1-ply, 
10  years  for  2-ply,  and  15  years  for  3-plv, 
and  the  responsibility  of  our  big  mills 
stands  behind  this  guarantee.  Its  qual¬ 
ity  is  the  highest  and  its  price  the  most 
reasonable. 

General  Roofing  Mfg.  Company 

World's  largest  manufacturers  of  Roofing 
and  Building  Papers 

New  York  City  Boston  Chicago  Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia  Atlanta  Cleveland  Detroit 

St.  Louis  Cincinnati  Kansas  City  Minneapolis 
San  Francisco  Seattle  London  Hamburg  Sydney 


loofing 


At  each  oi  our  big  mills  we  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  guaranteed  products : 

Asphalt  Roofings  (all  grades  and  price*) 
Slate  Surfaced  Shingles 
Asphalt  Felt* 

Deadening  Felts 
Tarred  Felts 
Building  Papers 
Insulating  Papers 
Wall  Boards 
Plastic  Roofing  Cement 
Asphalt  Cement 
Roof  Coating 
Metal  Paints 
Outdoor  Paints 
Shingle  Stains 
Tar  Coating 
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Men  bought  in 


moth  output  that  they  now  cost  no 
extra  price. 

One  exclusive  feature  —  our  *  On- 
Air”  cure  —  adds  to  our  tire  cost 
$450,000  yearly.  We  spend  that 
extra  to  save  our  users  countless  need¬ 
less  blowouts. 

Our  No-Rim-Cut  feature  combats 
nm-cuts  in  the  best  way  known.  Our 
rubber  rivets,  formed  by  a  patent 
process,  reduce  loose  tread  risk  by 
60  per  cent. 

We  vulcanize  into  each  tire  base 
six  flat  bands  of  126  braided  wires. 
That’s  for  safety  —  so  tires  can’t 
fly  off. 

Our  All-Weather  tread — the  ideal 
anti-skid— is  double-thick  and  tough. 
It  presents  maximum  resistance  both 
to  wear  and  puncture.  And  its  grips 
are  sharp  and  resistless. 

All  these  features — which  cost  us 
extra  millions — are  found  in  Goodyear 
Fortified  Tires  alone. 


Goodyear  has  fourteen  times  as 
many  users  as  it  had  in  1909. 

You  may,  for  some  reason,  favor  a 
rival  tire.  Luck  has  been  with  you 
on  it.  Or  perhaps  you  judge  by  some 
vague  impression. 

But  the  general  verdict,  after  1 5 
years,  favors  Goodyear  in  a  most 
convincing  way.  And  there  are 
reasons  for  it.  So  we  argue  that,  in 
simple  fairness,  you  should  test  them 
out. 

Not  Trouble-Proof 

Pneumatic  tires  cannot  be  trouble- 
proof.  Mishaps  may  occur  to  any. 
Misuse  affects  the  best  of  them. 

Goodyears  do  not  always  outlast 
any  other.  But  they  won  this  top 
place  because  they  average  best,  as 
proved  by  millions  of  tests  and  com¬ 
parisons. 

One  reason  lies  in  five  exclusive 
features,  each  of  which  combats  a 
major  trouble. 

The  other  lies  in  that  high  quality 
attained  by  ceaseless  betterment. 
For  years  and  years  we  have  spent 
$  1 00,000  yearly  on  research  and 
experiment. 


Get  These  Protections 

We  claim  that  these  protections 
deserve  a  test  from  you.  You  should 
compare  the  Goodyear  with  tires 
not  fortified  like  these.  That’s  all 
we  ask.  If  their  sturdiness  can’t 
win  you- — their  extra  mileage  and 
their  trouble-saving — we  have  noth¬ 
ing  else  to  argue.  Go  back  to  the 
tires  that  can. 

Any  dealer  can  supply  you  Good¬ 
year  tires. 


Extra  Millions  Spent 

Goodyear  Fortified  Tires  are  built 
in  a  very  costly  way.  So  costly  that 
they  used  to  sell  for  one-fifth  more 
than  others.  It  is  due  alone  to  mam¬ 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Akron,  Ohio 


(2221) 


*  AKRON.  OHIO 

Fortified  Tires 


Rim-Cuts— by  our  No-Rim-Cut  feature. 
Blowouts— by  our  “On-Air”  cure. 
Loose  Treads  by  many  rubber  rivets. 
Insecurity  -  by  126  braided  piano  wires, 
'unctures  and  Skidding  by  our  double- 
thick  All-Weather  tread. 


The  Giant  Among  Tires 


I 
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Quality  First 


The  Chalmers  “Master  Six 
this  Year’s  Luxury  Car 


aware  of  the  motive  force  that  pro¬ 
pels  you. 

Proper  balance  and  adjustment  of  parts, 
correct  design  and  the  highest  quality 
construction  have  made  this  car  able 
to  withstand  the  hardest  usage  and  the 
roughest  roads  without  developing  a 
flaw  in  its  operation. 


The  verdict  is  in.  The  owners — 
always  the  final  authorities  —  proclaim 
this  Chalmers  Six-54  the  greatest  of 
them  all. 

Though  lower  in  price  than  many  its 
finished  perfection  has  won  it  this  high 
place  in  their  esteem. 

At  its  price — $2400 — the  Six-54  is 
more  "car  than  any  maker  has  ever 
offered  before. 


Chalmers  Light  Six-48  — 5-Passenger 
Touring  Car— $1650 

Chalmers  Light  Six-48  has  become,  probably,  the 
famous  light  six  on  the  market.  Not  primarily  be- 
5  of  its  beauty.  Although  it  is  a  notably  handsome 
Nor  for  its  mechanical  perfection  alone.  Though 


The  Luxury  of 
Limitless  Power 

— is  yours  in  this  the  Master  Six  of 
Them  All.”  Just  touch  the  lever  and 
the  great  motor  is  whirling  you  swiftly 
and  smoothly  over  the  road.  You  can 
throttle  down  to  almost  imperceptible 

or  speed  at  70 


motion  on  h 
miles  per  hour 


Chalmers  New  Six-40  -5-Passenger 
Touring  Car — $1400 

This  is  the  newest  Chalmers  created  solely  to  meet  the 
demand  of  men  who  desired  a  car  of  Chalmers  quality 
at  $  I  500  or  less.  In  beauty,  mechanical  fitness  and  all 
around  automobile  value  it  is  just  as  distinctive  a  car  as 
the  Six-54  and  the  Six-48. 

In  this  Chalmers  New  Six-40  a  number  of  new  depart¬ 
ures  in  motor  car  construction  are  evidenced.  For  in- 


The  Luxury  of 
Smooth  Operation 

—'has  been  attained  in  a  rare  degree 
in  this  master  motor. 

So  continuous,  so  unobtrusive  is  the 
flow  of  power  that  you  are  scarcely 


On  this  same  chassis  is  also  built  a 
7-passenger  Touring  Car  with  the  same 
lines  as  the  Torpedo.  It  is  designed 
expressly  for  you  who  will  have  only  the 
maximum  in  power,  size,  comfort  and 
luxury.  The  price  is  the  same — $2400. 

Write  for  our  “Economy 

Qialmers  Motor  Company.  Detroit 


Booklet 


A  TIRE  is  no  more  dependable 
than  the  materials  of  which 
it  is  made,  the  way  it  is  made 
and  the  company  fnaking  it. 
Judging  from  that  standard,  the 
Dependability  of  the  Fisk  Tire  is 
unquestionable. 

By  Dependability  we  mean  the 
tire  that  will  take  you  to  your 
journey’s  end  and  back  on  time, 

suggesting  its  presence  only  in  the 
keen  enjoyment  of  uninterrupted 
pleasure;  the  tire  that  weathers  all 
conditions,  favorable  or  unfavor¬ 
able;  the  tire  that  yields  liberal 
mileage;  the  tire  that  lasts  long 
after  you  have  anticipated  its  end. 


The  Dependability  of  the  Fisk  Tire 
lies  not  only  in  the  product  itself, 
but  also  in  the  organization  that 
manufactures  and  sells  it. 


WITH  FISK  SERVICE 


The  Dependability  of  Fisk  Service 
equals  that  of  the  tire.  A  big  organ¬ 
ization  covering  all  principal  cities 
renders  to  tire  users  and  to  dealers 
a  co-operative  service  that  stands 


alone  in  the  Tire  World  and  repre¬ 
sents  the  utmost  in  efficiency. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Company  is  de¬ 
termined  that  you  shall  be  satisfied 
and  your  purchase  is  safeguarded 
by  this  determination,  passing  in 
trust  from  maker  to  dealer  and 
revealed  to  you  in  constant  atten¬ 
tion  to  your  tire  welfare. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that  the 
number  of  enthusiastic 
Fisk  users  is  constantly 
on  the  increase  and 
that  Fisk  Dependabil¬ 
ity  is  everywhere  meet¬ 
ing  with  tangible  ap¬ 
preciation. 


Keg.  U.  S.  Hat.  Off. 


Time  To  Re-Tire? 
(Buy  Fisk) 


The  Fisk  Rubber  Company 

Factory  and  Home  Office  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

You  Can  Buy  Fisk  Tires  From  ALL  Dealers  Fisk  Branches  in  all  Principal  Cities 


MARK  SULLIVAN,  EDITOR 
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LLOYD -GEORGE  COUNTS 

Yl  jP  qOST  by  henry  beach  needham 


Better  than  anyone  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  knows  Britain’s  resources.  In  this,  the  first 
interview  given  to  an  American  paper,  he  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  England’s  position  and  prospects 


“rpHE  Germans,  in  their  official  report 


of  the  East  Coast  raid,  claim  the 
towns  are  fortified,”  I  suggested. 

“Fortified? — of  course,”  assented  Mr. 

Lloyd-George,  with  but  a  gleam  of  humor 
in  his  quick  eyes  to  relieve  the  pretended 
gravity  of  voice.  “Hartlepool — not  a 
doubt  of  it.  But  hardly  Whitby,”  he  quali¬ 
fied.  “No,  Whitby  has  only  its  famous 
abbey  set  high  on  the  cliff — a  fine  target. 

And  they  hit  it!  Scarborough,  however, 
has  its  shattered — now  more  shattered — 

Norman  keep,  which  dates  back  to  the 
twelfth  century,  and  was  last  bombarded 
—that  is,  before  the  German  ships  swooped 
down — by  Cromwell.  Lord  Kitchener  told 
me  at  the  Cabinet  that  there  is  an  ancient 
grenadier  in  the  castle,  a  guide  or  watch¬ 
man.  So  it  is  really  garrisoned,  you  see. 

“Which  makes  me  fear  for  our  castle — ■ 

Carnarvon,”  he  continued — “Caer-yn-ar- 
fon — ‘fort  opposite  Mona  or  Anglesey’- — 
the  noblest  ruin  in  Wales  and  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  in  the  Empire.  For  I 
am  the  constable  of  Carnarvon  Castle — I 
am  the  garrison.” 

“But  their  warships  couldn’t  get  by  The 
Solent,”  was  the  comforting  remark  of  his 
youngest,  Megan,  aged  twelve. 

“Perhaps  they  couldn’t.  But  whatever 
happens,  this  is  my  garrison,”  said  Mr. 

Lloyd-George,  affectionately  patting  his 
small  daughter.  This  was  the  first  con¬ 
versation  I  had  with  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  It  was  the  day  after  the 
German  cruisers  bombarded  Scarborough, 

Whitby,  and  Hartlepool,  without  notice  to 
women  and  children. 

“As  to  the  air  raid,”  he  said,  when  I  saw 
him  a  few  days  later,  after  the  Zeppelin 
raid  on  the  East  Coast,  “it  is  far  the  most 
serious  menace  against  civilization  which 
Germany  has  yet  launched.  You  have 
only  to  think  for  a  moment  what  it 
means:  here  is  an  attack  from  the  air 
upon  absolutely  defenseless  towns.  There 

is  not  even  an  old  ruined  castle,  coming  down  from  the  Middle  Ages,  to  give 
Germany  a  shadow  of  a  pretext  for  her  bombardment.  Workmen’s  cottages 
were  destroyed,  and  old  men  and  women  were  killed.  Can  you  imagine  what 
it  would  mean  if  the  Allies  determined  on  reprisals?  This  war,  horrible  enough 
as  it  is,  would  become  a  hundred  times  more  ghastly,  and  would  end  in  a  whole¬ 
sale  massacre  of  helpless  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  cities  of  Germany, 
Britain,  France,  Russia,  and  Austria.  The  prospect  is  a  shuddering  one,  but 
that  is  what  it  may  mean.” 

Standing  by  the  fire  at  No.  11  Downing  Street,  talking  with 
Mrs.  Lloyd-George,  I  had  found  myself  suddenly  face  to  face 
with  the  Chancellor.  Quietly  he  had  entered  the  room,  one 
arm  about  his  little  chum,  Megan  Arvon  George.  I  saw  a 
short,  stocky  man,  a  man  about  the  size  of  La  Follette,  I 
should  say.  There  was  nothing  distinguished  in  his  appear¬ 
ance,  not  at  first  impression.  His  healthy  complexion,  slightly 
gray  hair,  brushed  back  from  his  broad  forehead,  and  stubby 
graying  mustache,  his  clean-cut  features  and  alert  eyes  might 
have  belonged  to  a  successful  man  of  business — say,  a  well- 
to-do  merchant  of  our  Middle  West.  At  first,  also,  he  seemed 
jaunty  rather  than  impressive  in  his  manner.  But  this,  one 
soon  realized,  was  a  self-assertiveness,  a  self-assurance  due  to 
native  resilience  and  ne’er-failing  determination,  something 
inherited  from  the  boy  who,  at  eighteen,  on  the  event  of  his 


A  short,  stocky  man;  a  man 
about  the  size  of  La  Follette 
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first  visit  to  London,  wrote  home:  “Went 
to  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Very  much 
disappointed  with  them.  Grand  buildings 
outside,  but  inside  very  crabbed,  small  and 
suffocating,  especially  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  I  will  not  say  but  I  eyed  the  assem¬ 
bly  in  a  spirit  similar  to  that  in  which  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror  eyed  England  on  his 
visit  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  as  the  re¬ 
gion  of  his  future  domain.  Oh,  vanity!” 

And  the  same  boy  who,  two  years  later, 
upon  being  poetically  jested  in  the  local 
paper  because  of  his  thirst  for  renown, 
recorded  in  his  diary:  “Perhaps  (?)  it 
will  be  gratified.  I  believe  it  depends  on 
what  forces  of  pluck  and  industry  I  can 
muster.”  The  italics  are  the  boy’s  own. 

Lloyd-George  has  personality — he  fairly 
reeks  with  it.  Following  my  talk  with  the 
Chancellor,  this  attribute  of  all  others  con¬ 
stantly  recurred  to  mind.  In  this  quality 
he  suggests  Roosevelt  and  Bryan,  but  he  is 
as  different  from  both  of  them  as  they  are 
far  removed  one  from  the  other.  The  per¬ 
sonality  of  Lloyd-George  is  not  as  inter- 
jective,  if  that  conveys  my  meaning,  as  the 
personality  of  Colonel  Roosevelt.  One 
might  not  have  so  much  exhilarating  fun 
with  the  Welshman,  but  more  give-and- 
take  conversational  exercise.  Lloyd-George 
listens  well.  His  personality,  on  the  other 
comparison,  is  not  insinuating  like  Bryan’s. 
He  does  not  strive  to  please,  but  runs  his 
chances.  Very  likely  the  consciousness  of 
painstaking  industry,  of  arduous  labor  ex¬ 
pended  on  constructive  legislation,  of  his 
businesslike  grasp  of  dry  problems,  gives 
him  an  authority,  a  sureness,  that  Bryan, 
through  the  want  of  these,  cannot  enjoy. 
Above  all,  though  cottage-born,  David 
Lloyd-George  has  not  been  afraid,  lest  his 
hold  on  “the  masses”  suffer,  to  adapt  him¬ 
self  to  new  positions.  Brought  up,  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  a  farmer,  in  the 
house  of  his  uncle,  a  cobbler,  as  a  youngster 
he  scarcely  ate  fresh  meat  and  looked  upon 


an  egg,  of  a  Sunday  morning,  as  a  real  luxury.  Yet  to-day  he  wears  with 
appropriate  dignity,  when  function  demands,  the  gorgeous  robes  of  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Whereas  our  Secretary  of  State  is  never  at  ease  in  a  top  hat. 
All  the  same,  in  the  gift  of  personality,  Roosevelt,  Bryan,  and  Lloyd-George  are 
in  a  class  by  themselves.  And  the  three  are  Nonconformists. 

Brilliant  and  persuasive  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Lloyd-George  is  even  more 
fascinating  as  a  speaker  in  his  beloved  Wales — the  accomplished  spellbinder,  the 
successful  evangelist,  the  molder  of  the  stubborn  fiber  of  other 
people’s  minds  to  the  will  of  his  own — this  those  who  have 
heard  him  at  home  unanimously  agree.  With  his  own  people 
he  laughs,  and  then,  in  swift  transit  from  laughter  to  tears, 
moves  them  to  pathos  and  pity.  At  such  occasions,  writes  a 
Manchester  journalist,  “he  is  among  his  own  family;  the  laugh 
is  the  laugh  of  love,  and  their  very  eyes  are  full  of  affection 
as  they  watch  him.  And  so  he  moves  from  Welsh  to  English, 
and  English  back  to  Welsh,  just  as  the  audience  wishes.” 

Something  of  this  witchery  of  speech  he  employs  in  private 
conversation.  His  charm,  of  which  he  is  generously  endowed, 
almost  blunts  one’s  reason  and  compels  agreement.  He  sweeps 
away  your  pet  notion,  not  by  his  ideas  or  his  vigorous  crisp 
sentences,  but  by  the  deliciously  engaging  way  he  says 
things.  One  would  do  well  to  leave  one’s  pet  notion  in  the 
coat  room  before  conversing  with  this  winning  Chancellor. 
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Brilliant  and  persuasive  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Lloyd- 
George  is  even  more  fascinating  as  a  speaker  in  his  beloved  Wales 

The  Celtic  genius,  according  to  Matthew  Arnold, 
has  “sentiment  for  its  main  basis,  with  love  of  beauty, 
charm,  and  spirituality  for  its  excellence.”  Lloyd- 
George  is  pure  Celt.  There  is  nothing  English  about 
him.  Wherefore  he  offered  a  pronounced  contrast  in 
type  to  the  two  prominent  men  who  were  luncheon 
guests  that  day  at  the  Chancellor’s  official  home,  which 
adjoins  the  residence  of  the  Prime  Minister.  They 
were  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  the  Attorney  General. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Lord  Reading,  better  known 
as  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs,  reminded  me  in  appearance  of 
one  of  our  New  York  bankers  who  patronize  art  and 
endow  opera  as  a  relaxation  from  high  finance.  In 
dress  especially  he  looked  the  part.  But  the  luster  of 
his  mind  and  his  genial  manners  quickly  caused  one 
to  forget  a  fastidiousness  of  attire  not  associated 
with  the  popular  conception  of  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England.  The  Attorney  General,  Sir  John  Simon, 
talks  international  law  with  sound  common  sense. 
Considerably  younger,  nevertheless  he  brings  to  mind 
Elihu  Root. 

I  take  it  the  two  members  of  the  Cabinet,  Lloyd- 
George  and  Sir  John,  and  the  ex-member,  Lord  Read¬ 
ing  (formerly  Attorney  General),  are  a  deal  together. 
I  know  they  visited  the  “theatre  of  operations,”  but 
whether  with  Lord  Kitchener’s  approval  I  am  unable 
to  say.  Not  satisfied  with  military  dispatches,  “eye¬ 
witness”  accounts,  and  censored  news,  they  made  a 
tour  in  France,  going  well  up  to  the  lines  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile.  Having  been  to  the  front  myself,  I  was  in  a 
position  to  compare  notes  and  impressions.  The  Chan¬ 
cellor,  I  was  glad  to  learn — indeed,  all  three  notable 
observers— had  not  come  back  pessimistic.  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  told  an  experience  to  illustrate  why. 

“We  visited  one  of  the  battle  fields  in  France,”  he 
said,  “and  saw  a  village  being  shelled  by  German 
guns.  A  prisoner  of  war  was  brought  into  the 
F  eh  lines.  He  was  in  a  motor  car,  because  of 
and  under  guard.  A  French  general  with 
e  had  gone  to  the  front  went  up  to  the 
Prussian  and  told  him  that  he  need  not 


The  Chancellor’s  sons,  won  to  war  by  their  father’s  eloquence : 
Richard  Lloyd-George  ( the  one  with  the  mustache )  and  Gwilym  Lloyd- 
George,  in  the  uniform  of  the  Sixth  Battalion  of  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers 


worry — that  he  would  be  taken  straight  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  and  be  looked  after  as  if  he  were  ‘one  of  our 
own  men.’  The  Prussian  replied:  ‘We  treat  your 
wounded  exactly  the  same  way.’ 

“It  was  a  curious  rivalry,”  emphasized  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George,  “under  those  circumstances;  for  you  could 
hear  the  whiz  of  the  German  shells  and  the  shudder¬ 
ing  crack  with  which  they  exploded,  dealing  out 
death  and  destruction  in  the  French  trenches  close 
by.  We  were  in  sight  of  a  powerful  French  battery 
which  was  preparing  to  send  its  deadly  messengers 
into  the  Prussian  ranks.  I  marveled  that  this  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  good  will  among  men  who  were  sworn  foes 
should  be  possible  amid  such  surroundings.  It  would 
not  have  been  possible  nineteen  hundred  years  ago.” 

This  brought  to  mind  a  letter  from  the  front,  just 
printed  in  the  papers.  It  went,  as  I  repeated  it,  like 
this:  “  ‘The  other  day  we  noticed  a  German  moving 


about  among  our  dead,  and  he  was  searching  in  their 
pockets.  We  opened  fire  and  killed  him.  Some  of  us 
then  rushed  forward  to  see  what  he  had  been  steal¬ 
ing.  It  was  only  chocolate  and  tobacco.  Money  and 
other  valuables  had  been  left  untouched.  That  made 
us  sorry  we  had  fired  so  hastily.’ 

“One  might  have  supposed,”  was  my  comment, 
“that  an  enemy  dead  was  an  enemy  to  the  good.  But 
evidently  an  enemy  who  wants  food  or  a  smoke  is  in 
a  sense  an  enemy  friend.” 

“The  psychology  of  war,”  said  the  Chancellor,  “is 
a  difficult  thing  to  evaluate.” 

“What  impressed  you  most  at  the  front?”  I  asked. 

“The  boredom  of  it,”  replied  Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
“It  was  wait,  wait,  wait,  with  nothing  to  do,  nowhere 
to  go.  The  men  relieved  hung  about  in  desolate 
fashion,  looking  bored  to  extinction. 

“Of  course  we  saw  only  the  French,”  he  added. 

At  this  I  smiled.  To  me,  one  of  those  who  had  met 
with  nothing  but  rebuff  from  British  military  au¬ 
thorities  (the  Belgians  were  my  friends),  this  was  a 
lovely  situation.  So  I  chortled: 

“And  even  you — right  honorable  gentlemen — were 
not  permitted  to  visit  the  British  lines!” 

The  laugh  was  quite  general.  And  was  it  not 
funny?  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  and  the  Attorney  General  of  Great 
Britain — all  forced  upon  the  courtesy  of  France. 
And  yet  the  excuse  (to  correspondents)  of  the  British 
War  Office  has  been:  “We  are  willing — but,  oh!  those 
inhospitable  French!”  Spenlow  and  Jorkins  again. 

“You  were  not  regarded  as  a  jingo,”  I  said,  “there¬ 
fore,  why  are  you  so  whole-soul-fully  for  this  war?” 

“Belgium!”  There  was  resentment,  passion,  and 
defiance  in  the  very  tone  he  said  it.  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  was  not  thinking,  for  the  moment,  of  the  Bel¬ 
gians.  “The  invasion  of  Belgium  made  the  vital 
difference,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  between  peace 
and  war.  And,  I  might  add,  the  violation  of  Belgian 
neutrality  turned  our  own  people  from  a  desire  for 
peace  to  an  insistence  on  war.  The  Saturday  after 
war  had  actually  been  declared  on  the  Continent,  a 
poll  of  the  electors  of  Great  Britain  would  have 
shown  95  per  cent  against  embroiling  this  country  in 
hostilities.  Powerful  City  financiers  whom  it  was  my 
duty  to  interview  that  Saturday  on  the  financial  situ¬ 
ation  ended  the  conference  with  an  earnest  hope  that 
Britain  would  ‘keep  out  of  it.’  A  poll  on  the 
following  Tuesday  would  have  resulted  in  a 
vote  of  99  per  cent  in  favor  of  war;  and  the 
City  interests  which  knew  that  our  participa¬ 
tion  in  a  great  European  war  would  mean 
heavy  loss,  and  might  bring  ruin  on  them,  and 
were  therefore,  on  Saturday,  unanimously  op¬ 
posed  to  war,  by  Tuesday  were  quite  as  unani¬ 
mously  in  favor  of  it.  What  had  happened  in 
the  meantime?  The  colonies  were  there  on 
Tuesday;  so  were  the  trade  and  the  shipping 
and  the  commerce:  all  the  selfish  inducements 
were  quite  as  potent  on  Tuesday  as  they  were 
on  Saturday.  The  revolution  in  public  senti¬ 
ment  was  attributable  entirely  to  an  attack 
made  by  Germany  on  a  small  and  unprotected 
country  which  had  done  her  no  wrong;  and 
what  Britain  was  not  prepared  to  do  for  inter¬ 
ests  political  and  commercial  she  readily  risked 
to  help  the  weak  and  the  helpless.  Our  honor 
as  a  nation  is  involved  in  this  war,  because  we 
are  bound  in  an  honorable  obligation  to  defend 
the  independence,  the  liberty,  the  integrity  of 
a  small  neighbor  that  has  lived  peaceably;  but 
she  could  not  have  compelled  us,  being  weak. 
The  man  who  declines  to  discharge  his  debt 
because  his  creditor  is  too  poor  to  enforce  it  is 
a  blackguard!” 

He  spoke,  and  spoke  feelingly,  as  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  small  nationality.  Always  he  has 
done  so.  Standing  alone,  Lloyd-George  assailed 
the  conduct  and  aims  of  the  Boer  War  as 
waged  by  the  Tory  Government.  Was  England 
fighting  to  defend  her  possessions?  was  his 
question  then,  or  for  some  matter  of  principle? 
or  to  protect  the  weak  and  oppressed?  Judged 
by  these  standards,  he  did  not  believe  the  war 
to  be  either  inevitable  or  just — and  he  said  so 
with  all  the  force  of  his  oratory.  Two  other 
considerations  weighed  tremendously  with  him. 
One  was  nationality.  (And  the  Boers  were  given 
autonomy  by  the  succeeding  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ment.)  The  man  who  rejoiced  at  every  demonstration 


of  national  spirit  in  Wales  could  not  welcome  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  another  small  nation — and  this  has  the 
greatest  weight  with  him  now.  The  other  considera¬ 
tion,  in  the  Boer  War,  was  that  strife  exhausts  the  re¬ 
sources  of  a  nation — even  of 
a  conqueror;  and  exhausts 


these  resources  at  the  expense 
of  the  poorest  of  her  own  sub¬ 
jects.  He  feared  for  the  social- 
justice  reforms  which  were 
the  backbone  of  Liberalism. 
And  so  he  told  one  audience: 

“There  was  not  a  lyddite 
shell  which  burst  on  the 
African  hills  that  did  not 
carry  away  an  old-age  pen¬ 
sion.  ( Continued  on  page  25) 
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THE  BAPTISM  OF  FIRE 

BY  A  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  ROYAL  IRISH  DRAGOONS 


A  REGIMENT  of  British  cavalry  moved  discreetly 
out  of  the  orchard  of  a  Belgian  farm,  where  they 
had  billeted  for  the  night,  and  formed  up  on  the  road. 
At  first  cockcrow  the  “saddle  up”  had  sounded  by 
word  of  mouth  and  in  whispers. 

In  the  inky  darkness  the  weary  troopers,  with 
softly  spoken  oaths,  tumbled  out  of  the  straw- 
strewn  yard  and  fell  in.  Swords  were  strapped  tight 
and  the  martial  jingle  of  bit  and  spur  was  muffled 
by  pieces  of  string  so  tied  that  all  sound  was  dulled. 
The  mist  lay  thick  over  the  landscape  as  three 
squadrons  moved  off  toward  the  forest. 

“No  smoking,”  growled  an  officer,  as  a  young 
trooper  lit  a  match.  From  mouth  to  mouth  the 
order  passed  down  the  lines. 

“We’re  in  for  something  to-day,”  murmured  a 
grizzled  reservist  corporal. 

“It’s  Sunday,  too.  Always  get  it  on  Sundays,” 
acquiesced  another. 

Half  a  dozen  youngsters,  part  of  a  draft  newly 
joined,  listened  apprehensively.  One  of  them  cleared 
his  throat  and  huskily  whispered  an  inquiry.  The 
young  subaltern,  who  had  brought  up  the  draft  from 
the  base,  reined  alongside  of  me. 

“What’s  doing  to-day?”  he  asked  a  little  anxiously. 
“We’re  relieving  the  Tenth  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wood.  They  scrapped  all  yesterday.  Lost  heavily.” 
“By  Jove!  Then  we’re  in  for  it  to-day!” 
“Probably!”  We  relapsed  into  silence. 

Suddenly  a  hidden  battery  close  upon  our  right 
beside  the  road  blazed  off  its  fierce  “good  morning.” 
The  action  had  opened.  The  horses  tossed  their  heads. 
A  few  old  “hairies”  (as  the  seasoned  old  troop  horses 
are  called)  paid  no  attention  to  the  din. 

“Good  Lord!”  ejaculated  the  subaltern,  shocked 
out  of  self-control. 

“Our,  own  gun,”  remarked  some  one,  and  then 
laughed.  Then  the  whole  battery  appeared  to 
awaken.  Bang!  Bang!  went  the  twelve-pounders, 
sharp  and  staccato. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  wood  a  sharp  exchange  of 
rifle  fire  broke  out,  increased  in  volume,  and  died 
away.  A  cock  crowed  lustily.  A  minute  later  the 
regular  fire  of  a  machine  gun  broke  the  morning  still¬ 
ness.  A  peasant  driving  two  cows  came  leisurely 
down  the  road  and  bade  us,  “Bon  jour,  messieurs.” 


THE  AUTHOR  of  this  article  joined  the  British  Army  as  a 
trooper  in  the  Boer  War  and  was  promoted  to  lieutenant 
on  the  field.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  resigned, 
he  came  to  America  and  became  a  newspaper  man.  He 
returned  to  England,  joined  the  Royal  Irish  Dragoons  as 
a  lieutenant,  and  took  part  in  all  the  battles  of  Belgium. 

In  one  of  these  Belgian  battles  he  was  wounded  and 
promoted  to  a  captaincy  on  the  field.  He  wrote  this 
story  for  Collier’s  during  his  convalescence  in  London 
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“Bong  jour,  and  mind  Black  Maria  don’t  get  you,” 
said  a  trooper.  “Give  us  a  drop  of  milk,”  requested 
another.  “A  drop  of  milk  would  go  all  right  now.” 

“Yes,  but  the  milk’s  sour!  That’s  right!  The  gunfire 
turns  milk  sour  in  their  udders,”  insisted  a  third. 

At  that  moment  away  in  the  distance  a  big  gun 
was  fired.  A  faint  hiss,  growing  in  intensity.  .  .  . 

“Here  she  comes!  Good  morning,  Maria!”  and  with 
a  rush  a  great  eight-inch  howitzer  shell  flew  over 
our  heads  and  buried  itself  with  hideous  clamor  in 
the  soft,  plowed  earth  twenty  yards  beyond  the 
road.  A  black  cloud  and  a  mass  of  earth,  thrown  up 
as  though  from  a  fountain  jet,  and  then  a  gentle 
rain  of  fragments  fell  softly  upon  the  advancing 
squadron,  while  somewhere  to  our  rear  the  vicious 
shriek  of  the  heavy  shell  base  gave  notice  that  we 
were  safe  for  the  present. 

In  the  Forest  of  Blood 

THE  young  lieutenant  by  my  side  swallowed  un¬ 
comfortably.  He  cleared  his  throat.  “Black 
Maria,  what?”  he  asked.  “Beastly  noise!” 

“Yes,  she’s  a  noisy  strumpet,  but  harmless 
enough.”  I  did  not  want  to  have  a  scared  junior 
around  me  all  day. 

We  entered  the  forest.  It  was  very  dark.  Down 
the  woodland  path  came  straggling  figures.  In 
ones  and  twos  wounded  men  were  being  led  to  the 
rear.  Desultory  rifle  fire  became  more  general. 
Machine  guns,  right  and  left,  spoke  angrily;  the 
British  with  salvos  of  twenty  to  forty  rounds,  the 
enemy  in  short  spurts  of  five  to  ten. 

As  we  advanced  we  saw  trees  gashed  by  shell 


fire,  branches  snapped  off  and  finely  powdered  bark 
where  the  machine  gun  had  wasted  its  fierce  energy 
on  the  trunks.  A  dead  horse  on  the  right  and  beside 
it  a  still,  human  figure  with  blood  pumping  from  a 
dozen  ragged  head  and  neck  wounds  greeted  our 
gaze.  The  green  undergrowth  was  dappled  with 
blood.  As  we  advanced  further  the  forest  became 
a  shambles. 

Then  there  was  presented  a  wonderful  picture. 
The  sun,  red  and  angry,  appeared  through  the  trees 
as  down  the  woodland  path  came  a  young  officer, 
his  head  bandaged  but  held  erect,  his  left  arm  hang¬ 
ing  loose,  his  uniform  spattered  with  blood — while 
on  his  shoulder  he  carried  his  machine  gun  defiantly. 

He  gave  us  a  cheery  “good  morning.” 

“Badly  hit,  old  man?” 

“No!  I’m  all  right,”  and  he  passed  on  to  the  rear. 

At  a  crossroad  a  man  of  the  Tenth  with  a  cigarette 
between  his  lips  was  fumbling  at  an  ill-tied  bandage 
round  his  throat. 

“It’s  a  long  way  to  Tipperary!”  he  shouted  at  us. 

“What  are  you?” 

“Tenth— machine  gun.  The  last  of  ’em,”  he 
grunted.  “Officer  hit— crew  killed!  Bloody  awful! 
But  the  captain’s  got  the  gun  away.  It’s  a  long, 
long  way  to  Tipperary!”  he  sang  as  we  passed  out 
of  earshot. 

Just  beyond  the  crossroads  a  mounted  orderly, 
frantically  waving,  came  into  view.  The  captain 
in  front  moved  his  arm  up  and  down  in  signal  to 
us.  We  broke  into  a  trot. 

“Colonel’s  compliments  and  B  Squadron  will  line 
edge  of  wood,”  gasped  the  orderly,  saluted,  wheeled 
his  horse — and  the  next  minute  was  hurled,  a 
broken  corpse,  into  the  mud  of  the  woodland  path. 
We  looked  down  upon  the  poor  fragment  as  we 
galloped  past.  A  howitzer  shell  had  exploded  liter¬ 
ally  upon  the  saddle  arch,  disemboweling  both  rider 
and  horse.  The  subaltern  turned  very  white.  A 
man  behind  me  coughed  in  violent  nauseation.^ 

“Lord,  lumme!  [love  me — army  slang].  He’s  got 
his,”  commented  a  callous  private.  “His  number  s 
up  all  right.” 

“Phut!  ping — zip — !”  through  the  woods  came 
scattered  spare  shots.  The  next  moment  we  were  at 
the  forest’s  edge. 


“FIX  BAYONETS  AND  CHARGE!”  Without  bugle  or  band ,  without  a  cheer,  the  Somersets  advanced  on  the  village  From  the  extre™e  ^‘J^rlke'u^Z  aid  ZZ  them 
spoke  lustily,  and  under  that  cover  the  galjant  lads  raced  for  the  crossroads.  We  could  hear  the  cry  raised  by  the  enemy  in  the  first  trench  as  )  . 


c  o 

“Halt!  For  action — dismount!  One  man  to  four 
horses.” 

“Troop  leaders  fall  your  men  in.”  The  orders 
came  in  quick  succession  amid  the  din  of  a  renewed 
attack.  As  the  horses  were  led  to  the  rear  the  dis¬ 
mounted  men,  following  their  troop  officers,  doubled 
off  the  road  and  into  the  undergrowth.  Scrambling 
and  cursing,  we  hurried  to  where  the  wood  gave  upon 
an  open  field  of  turnips  varied  by  stretches  of  plowed 
land.  A  ditch  stretched  to  right  and  left  along  the 
fringe  of  the  forest. 

“Second  and  third  troop  will  occupy  the  ditch. 
First  troop  this  way,”  came  the  captain’s  voice 
from  somewhere  amid  the  trees. 

We  dropped  into  the  damp  gully,  grateful  for 
the  scanty  cover  against  an  ever-increasing  fusillade 
from  the  unseen  foe  on  our  right. 

Crouching  low,  we  inspected  the  scene  before  us. 
A  farmhouse  and  sheds  were  on  our  immediate 
front,  while  right  and  left,  800  yards  away,  were 
other  groups  of  farm  buildings. 

“Phut!  Ping!”  came  two  missiles.  “Pretty  near 
you,  sir,”  remarked  my  cheery  sergeant  beside  me. 
“Wish  we  had  some  tools.” 

“They’re  just  coming,”  I  said,  and  as  I  spoke  the 
first  troop  came  through  the  wood  bearing  intrench¬ 
ing  tools  borrowed  from  the  Tenth.  Now,  the  cav¬ 
alryman  despises  a  spade,  and  action  on  foot  with 
his  mounts  five  miles  to  the  rear  gives  him  a  sense 
of  uneasiness  and  a  loss  of  dignity.  But  we  were 
mighty  glad  of  those  tools. 

“Dig  yourselves  in!”  The  order  was  superfluous. 
The  younger  soldiers  grabbed  the  spades  and  went 
to  work  with  a  will.  The  older  men  with  reluctant 
murmurs.  The  subaltern  crept  up  to  me  again.  “I 
say,  what  about  us,  do  we  dig?”  he  asked. 

“Bather,”  said  I,  “as  soon  as  the  men  have 
finished.”  He  squatted  beside  me. 

Behind  us  a  man  suddenly  sneezed,  and  then 
swore.  “O’Brien’s  hit,  sir,”  said  the  sergeant.  We 
led  the  man  to  the  rear  of  the  farmhouse.  A  spent 
bullet  had  struck  him  in  the  shin  and  passed  clean 
through  his  leg.  We  took  the  missile  from  his  puttee. 

Two  stretcher  bearers  appeared  magically  and 
in  half  a  minute  O’Brien  was  comfortably  bound  up. 

Meanwhile  other  men  from  the  firing  line  began 
to  arrive.  A  medical  officer  came  up  to  prepare  a 
temporary  dressing  station.  The  farm,  like  most  of 
them  in  this  part  of  the  country,  had  a  field  of  to- 
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bacco.  When  the  leaves  are  gathered  they  are  hung 
on  poles  and  sheltered  by  a  sort  of  mattress  of  straw 
which  forms  an  arch  over  the  hanging  tobacco  leaves. 

‘ War  Is  Rot” 

DETAILED  half  a  dozen  men  to  fetch  up  some  of 
these,  and  excellent  beds  they  made  for  the 
wounded.  A  young  infantry  officer  came  striding  into 
the  wood  behind  the  farmhouse,  a  bullet  through  the 
right  hand  and  another  through  the  forearm.  The 
wounds  were  bleeding  frightfully.  With  him  on 
stretchers  were  two  of  his  men.  The  doctor  turned 
to  the  officer.  “No,  no!”  he  demurred,  “I’m  all  right. 
Presently!  Those  chaps  are  badly  hit,”  and  he  fum¬ 
bled  with  a  huge  cigarette  case.  I  assisted  him. 

“Thanks  aw’fly — do  you  mind  giving  my  men 
some?  Roberts,  have  a  cigarette.”  Then  he  sat  down 
suddenly,  limp  and  pale. 

Along  the  road  came  other  broken  men.  In  half 
an  hour  I  saw  more  blood  than  in  two  years  of 
South  African  campaigning. 

I  returned  to  my  ditch.  The  men  were  snug 
within  their  ingeniously  contrived  “dugout.”  It’s 
wonderful  how  bullets  and  shells  will  convert  a 
proud  cavalryman  into  a  rabbit.  My  subaltern,  with 
sweat  pouring  down  his  face,  was  digging  for  dear 
life.  He  had  made  a  hole  to  accommodate  both  of 
us.  I  felt  guilty  and  offered  to  take  the  spade.  I 
worked  for  ten  minutes  and  hated  it. 

“That’s  deep  enough” — but  the  enemy’s  guns, 
hitherto  searching  the  woods,  began  to  find  us.  The 
youngster  looked  uncomfortable.  A  shrapnel  burst¬ 
ing  high  rained  its  missiles  on  the  barn. 

“Feel  my  hands,”  said  the  sub.  They  were  cold,  yet 
dripping  with  perspiration.  He  grabbed  his  spade 
in  a  lull  in  the  firing,  and  worked  like  a  beaver. 

“What  rot  it  is!”  he  gasped.  “War  is  rot,”  he 
announced,  a  few  moments  later.  “I’m  scared  to 
death!”  But  he  worked  on,  ducking  every  once  in 
a  while  when  the  swish  of  an  approaching  shell  in 
crescendo  warned  us  of  danger. 

How  that  scared  youngster  suffered,  and  yet,  when 
an  hour  later  in  a  tornado  of  shell  fire  he  was 
ordered  to  take  a  squad  of  men  to  make  loopholes  in 
the  barn,  he  went  gayly,  his  eyes  ablaze  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  his  head  high  with  importance.  That’s 
just  the  way!  Sitting  in  a  ditch  inactive  under  fire 
is  the  limit.  Given  action  of  any  kind,  the  worst 
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funk  is  likely  to  show  prodigies  of  valor.  The  fel¬ 
low  who  professes  no  fear  and  contempt  for  a  hot 
fire  is  probably  an  ass  or  a  swanker.  The  man  who 
admits  he  is  alarmed,  but  does  his  job,  has  sand. 
He  is  the  real  soldierman. 

About  this  time  (it  was  noon),  the  commanding 
officer  and  his  staff  arrived  to  make  headquarters  at 
the  farm.  We  heard  that  the  village  southwest  of 
the  wood  had  been  captured  by  the  enemy,  a  state¬ 
ment  presently  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  a  strug¬ 
gling  mass  of  our  infantry. 

I  was  ordered  to  find  new  fire  positions  in  the 
barns  and  outhouses.  An  hour’s  work  satisfied  me 
we  had  made  a  good  job  of  it. 

Then  hell  broke  loose.  The  enemy’s  “spotters”  had 
observed  our  activity  round  the  house.  A  machine 
gun  opened  on  us,  but  was  soon  silenced  by  our 
twelve-pounders.  This  was  followed  by  heavy  gunfire. 

Apparently  the  enemy  had  learned  that  our  head¬ 
quarters  was  stationed  at  the  farmhouse,  and  they 
let  loose  a  gust  of  case  and  shrapnel  shell.  The 
salvos  came  in  groups  of  half  a  dozen  shrapnel  and 
four  howitzer  shells. 

Imagine  a  gusty  night  of  rain  and  hail  where  the 
items  are  lead  and  steel  instead  of  harmless  H2O. 
The  storm  waxes  and  wanes — a  lull  occurs,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  increased  gusts  of  vicious  rain  and  hail. 

An  order  came.  I  was  to  take  half  a  troop  to  line 
the  road  and  find  cover  for  the  men  behind  some 
large  banks  of  timber.  The  instructions  were  to 
report  any  retirement  of  our  infantry  or  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  enemy. 

I  had  hardly  placed  the  men  when  a  heavy  shell 
dropped  upon  the  hard  road.  It  burst  with  terrible 
clamor.  I  hurried  back.  The  corporal  in  charge 
lay  limp  and  moaning  softly.  We  carried  him  in. 
Half  an  hour  later  we  buried  him. 

Then  I  visited  my  other  posts.  Sitting  in  a  loft, 
the  subaltern  was  munching  a  hard  biscuit,  a  lump 
of  cheese  and  a  tin  of  jam  beside  him.  He  looked 
up  cheerily.  “This  is  better  than  that  blamed  ditch,” 
he  remarked;  “more  cover.” 

As  though  to  show  the  folly  of  his  remark,  a  shell 
came  through  the  far  end  of  the  barn,  carrying  a 
mass  of  masonry  with  it  and  filling  the  place  with 
acrid  smoke. 

“Saves  us  boring  another  gun  hole,”  laughed  a 
trooper,  and,  going  over  to  the  ragged  aperture,  be¬ 
gan  making  himself  ( Continued  on  page  28) 
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“A  good  story  of  the  under  ten  million,”  said  Colonel  Roosevelt  in  voting  to  give  the 
author  of  “  The  Glory  ”  one  of  our  $500  fiction  prizes.  More  than  that,  it’s  a  story 
of  young  love.  That  may  not  be  a  strictly  new  kind  of  story  —  but  neither  is  love 


flesh  and  bones  be  so  light?  And  thin— the  small 
features  she  found  herself  examining  were  those  of 
a  tiny  old  man,  without  grace  or  comeliness.  They 
made  Rosie  shudder  involuntarily. 

SHE  had  scarcely  known  how  the  little  kid  looked, 
and  certainly  not  how  he  felt.  Babies  had  come  and 
gone  in  Rosie’s  family  with  the  scant  ceremony  of 
the  poor.  She  had  been  herself  too  busy  in  her  fac¬ 
tory  treadmill,  and  with  Tough  in  her  small  leisures, 
to  note  so  inconsiderable  a  thing  as  the  last  baby. 
But  this  particular  morning  she  was  noticing. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  him,  anyway?  I  never 
see  such  a  scrimpy  little  kid!” 

“You  give  him  back  here!  They  ain’t  anythin’  the 
matter  with  Glenny  but  his  teeth.  He’s  as  good- 
lookin’  as  any  the  rest  o’  you  ever  was — you  give 
him  right  back  to  me!” 

“Not  on  your  life!  He’s  ridin’  in  a  autymobile, 
ain’t  you,  kiddy?  Ch-ch-ch!  Glenny’s  all  right, 
mother — don’t  go  gettin’  peeved.  All  I  meant  was 
he’s  cut  so  awful  scrimpin’.  I  never  seemed  to  notice 
that  before!” 

“No,  you  never  did!”  cried  the  poor  mother.  “You 
never  noticed  he  was  born!  I  guess  you’d  been 
scrimped  if  you’d  been  the  last  instid  o’  the  first  0’ 
nine  kids  to  be  cut  out  o’  one  piece!  I  guess  you  no 
need  makin’  fun  o’ — ” 

“Oh,  come  on,  mother,”  laughed  Rosie.  “You  go 
to  sleep  an’  let  me  an’  Glenny  be!  We  got  to  get 
breakfast.”  She  began  to  move  briskly  about  the 
barren  little  place  with  splendid  poses  of  her  fair 
young  body.  The  springs  of  youth  in  Rosie  had  not 
yet  been  slackened  and  twisted.  She  carried  the  baby 
with  perfect  ease.  Glenny’s  serious  little  face  was 
contorting  into  strange  new  lines;  he  was  trying  to 
laugh.  The  strange  and  new  noise  that  Glenny  pres¬ 
ently  achieved  in  his  skinny  little  throat  was  a  crow! 
“He’s  laughin’!”  the  mother  exclaimed.  “Hear 


ROSIE  got  up  a  full  hour  earlier  than  her  usual 
early  rising.  For  some  reason  unknown  to  her¬ 
self  she  slipped  out  of  bed  carefully  so  as  not  to 
waken  the  younger  sisters  who  slept  with  her.  She 
padded  softly  around  in  her  bare  feet,  collecting  her 
entire  small  stock  of  finery. 

The  one  window  of  the  room  opening  on  the  air 
shaft  admitted  no  hint  of  the  radiant  beginning  of 
the  day  outside.  It  was  so  dark  that  Rosie  had  vir¬ 
tually  to  feel  her  way.  Unconsciously  she  was  feel¬ 
ing  her  way  to  another  light  still  more  radiant  than 
that  denied  the  sunless  room;  the  groping  fingers 
of  Rosie’s  starved  little  soul  already  felt  its  tips. 

She  found  her  mother  in  the  outer  room— there 
were  but  two  rooms  in  Rosie’s  “house” — wearily 
iterating  her  one  lullaby  to  the  ailing  baby  in  her 
arms.  But  Glenny  was  beyond  the  reach  of  lulla- 
v '  s;  his  weak  little  whimper  was  doing  its  best  to 
this  one. 

up,  mother!”  Rosie’s  young  voice  had  a 
I  joyous  quality  in  it.  “An’  me  stealin’  out 


in  my  stockin’s  not 
to  rouse  you!” 

“Up?  I  ain’t  been 
down  —  not  since 
two,”  snapped  the 
mother.  “Do  I  look 
like  I’d  been  over- 
sleepin’?” 

“Gracious,  no,  you 
don’t!”  The  girl 
held  one  foolish  lit¬ 
tle  high-heeled  slip¬ 
per  poised  above  her 
shapely  foot,  while 
her  happy  eyes 
sought  the  pair 
across  the  room. 
“You  don’t  look  like 
you’d  ever  slep’!  What’s  the  racket — the  kid  again?” 

It  was  a  feeble  enough  little  racket  now;  the  kid’s 
small  store  of  breath  appeared  failing  him.  The 
droning  lullaby  had  ceased. 

Rosie  slipped  on  her  other  shoe  and  got  up 
promptly.  The  same  curious  and  unconscious  im¬ 
pulse  that  had  prompted  her  to  creep  out  of  bed 
cautiously  on  this  particular  morning  was  at  its 
lovely  work  within  her  now.  It  sent  her  across  to 
the  doleful  pair. 

“Gimme  the  kid,  an’  vou  go  back  to  bed.  Me  an’ 
Glenny’ll  get  breakfast.  I’ll  be  an  autymobile — 
ch-ch-ch!  Crank  her  up,  kid!”  She  slung  the  little 
creature  not  ungently  across  her  shoulder  and  slid 
over  the  bare  floor,  to  the  pale  delight  of  Glenny. 

“Oh,  give  him  here — you  can’t  lug  him  aroun’, 
buildin’  fires  and  fryin’!” 

“Lug — I  like  that!”  Rosie  laughed  derisively.  “He 
don’t  weigh  as  much  as  a  fly!  I  can’t  feel  him.” 
She  was  conscious  of  a  sudden  astonishment  border¬ 
ing  on  consternation.  How  could  a  little  bundle  of 
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Glenny,  will  yer!  An’  me  never  gettin’  it  out  o’  him 
without  I  tickle  him!”  She  had  not  made  the  most 
of  her  chance  to  go  back  to  bed,  but  sat  slumped 
forward  in  her  chair,  indisposed  to  move.  Her  eyes 
followed  the  woman  child  and  the  lean  little  man 
scrap.  In  other  eyes  than  Mary  Ross’s  the  look 
would  have  been  full  of  yearning  love,  but  visible 
tokens  of  affection  came  difficultly  to  Mary  Ross. 
Suddenly  she  began  to  talk 
with  the  effect  of  attempting 
to  quench  the  girl’s  too  evi¬ 
dent  high  spirits.  Mary  Ross 
herself  had  chronic  low 
spirits. 

“Oh,  I  see  signs  a-plenty, 

I  ain’t  bat  blind!  You’re  all 
sizzlin’  with  anticipation  of  a 
whole  day  with  Tough  Mc¬ 
Gregor.  That’s  what’s  the 
matter  o’  you.  Tell  me  it 
ain’t!” 

“Tell  you  it  is!”  sang 
Rosie  over  her  shoulder,  her 
face  with  its  soft  contours 
outlined  contrastingly  beside 
the  lean  baby’s.  The  room 
was  odorous  with  frying 
bacon.  “That’s  the  matter 
’ith  me,  all  right!  O’ny— 

’tisn’t  goin’  to  be  a  day — the 
day,  mother !  Me  an’  Tough’s 
goin’  house  huntin’!  You  bet 
— you  bet — you  bet!”  She 
sang  it  as  a  tune  for  the  now 
drowsy  baby,  and  he  went  to 
sleep  to  the  soft  jubilance  of 
it.  Rosie’s  cheeks  were  as 
tinted  as  her  name. 

“Aw,  go  away — I  reckon 
you  think  you’ll  be  doin’  a 
big  thing,  the  two  o’  yer! 

Choosin’  a  place  to  slave  in — 
what  kind  o’  a  holiday  stunt 
is  that?  Can’t  yer  slave 
where  yer  are  now?  Tough  _ 

ain't  no  money-slingin'  toff.”  She  laughed  in  hai  sh 
enjoyment  of  her  play  on  the  words.  “You  got  to 
keep  right  on  slavin’  just  the  same,  ain  t  yer?  Well, 
what  you  sizzlin’  over?  ’Tain’t  much  as  if  you  was 
goin’  to  be  a  lady  and  set  in  your  kitchen  all  day.” 

“I  can  set  in  it  evenin’s — with  Tough.”  Rosie  was 
militantly  undismayed.  She  went  on  getting  the 
breakfast.  Her  mother  had  not  succeeded  in  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  glory  that  the  little  fingers  of  her  soul 
were  clutching.  She  held  on  tight  to  it. 

“He’ll  get  drunk.” 

“He’ll  not  get  drunk!” 

“I  see  yer  keepin’  him  home!  He’ll  be  off  with  the 
boys— ye’ll  set  alone,  I  tell  ye!”  Grim  experience 
was  in  the  older  woman’s  tone.  But  in  Rosie  s  was 
still  a  pulsating,  undaunted  faith  in  the  Glory.  She 
began  to  sing,  to  drown  the  other’s  shrill  warnings. 
The  tiny  head  on  her  shoulder  lopped  over  against 
her  cheek;  it  was  warm  and  sweet  and  human,  like 
the  thing  she  strove  for. 

“Why,  the  little  tike’s  been  an’  went  to  sleep!”  she 
cried.  He  looked  better  asleep ;  something  in  the  re¬ 
laxed  and  rested  little  face  appealed  to  Rosie  in  a 
new  way.  She  felt  an  entirely  new  sensation  that 
she  did  not  recognize  as  tenderness. 

“Little  tike,”  she  repeated,  stepping  lightly,  lower¬ 
ing  the  tiny  body  to  the  level  of  her  breast.  The 
primal  instinct  of  her  sex  prompted  her  to  kiss 
Glenny,  but  she  was  afraid.  She  did  not  want  her 
mother  to  see  her;  she  knew  what  it  would  set  the 
sharp  tongue  saying.  Well?  Was  there  any  shame 
in  thinking  of  herself  as — as  the  possible  mother  of 
Tough’s  little  children?  All  mothers  had  been  girls 
once,  like  she  was  now.  Hadn’t  they  felt  like  this 
and  gloried  in  what  was  coming  to  them?  Had  they 
been  ashamed  of  their  thoughts?  Yet  a  sort  of  divine 
shame  surged  over  the  white  soul  of  the  girl;  it  was 
like  pleasant  but  tingling  pain. 

SHE  crossed  the  little  open  space  of  the  room  and 
laid  the  sleeping  baby  in  his  clothes-basket  bed, 
stooping  to  straighten  and  cover  him.  If  her  mother 
were  not  looking —  Rosie  glanced  over  her  shoulder 
guiltily.  Mother,  too,  had  been  and  went  to  sleep.  The 
girl  bent  hurriedly  and  kissed  the  tiny  cheek.  In  the 
sweet  abandon  of  the  moment  she  could  have  crossed 
the  room  and  kissed  the  other  sleeper,  though  she 
must  have  closed  her  eyes  to  keep  from  seeing  the 
uncombed  hair  and  slatternly  figure. 

Rosie,  so  far  as  she  remembered,  had  never  kissed 
her  mother;  it  was  not  to  be  now.  The  impulse  was 
too  soon  over.  Breakfast  was  the  usual  crowded  and 
irregular  meal.  The  other  children  poured  forth, 
frowsy  and  half  dressed,  from  their  various  cubby¬ 
holes,  and  snatched  at  their  allotments  of  food  and 
were  gone.  It  was  a  holiday  to  them  all,  and  the 
call  of  the  street  lured  them  forth.  For  a  matter  of 
months  there  had  been  no  father  to  the  noisy  brood, 
but  gaps  close  quickly  in  the  Place  of  the  Poor. 
There  is  a  piteous  lack  of  time  to  mourn. 

“I’ll  tidy  up;  set  where  you  are,  mother.”  Rosie’s 
time  was  precious,  but  the  gentler  mood  still  held 


her.  “Some  o’  the  kids  oughter  stayed;  you  oughter 
made  ’em.  I  guess  it’s  your  holiday  much  as  any¬ 
body’s.  You  an’  Glenny  got  to  go  out  an’  set  in  the 
park — Pm  goin’  to  make  you!  The  baby’s  dyin’  by 
inches  here  in  this  hot  room!  You  got  to,  mother.” 

“Park!”  Mary  Ross  laughed  shrilly.  “You  go 
along  to  Tough.  Me  an’  Glenny’s  got  three  wash- 
in’s  to  do  to-day.  That’s  the  holidayin’  we’ll  get!” 


All  might  have  continued  well  if  they  had  not  at  the  next  corner 
come  on  a  little  group  of  Tough  McGregor’s  cronies.  Human  patience  could  not 
endure  their  hilarious  jibes  at  the  family  group  thus  unexpectedly  presented  for  their  diversion 


“But  the  kid— Glenny— 7  ain’t  even  seen  such  a 
poor  little  scrid!  What  he’d  ought  to  have  is  a 
whole  day  outdoors.” 

“Give  it  to  him,  then,  why  don’t  you?  Take  him 
along  ’ith  you’n  Tough,  house  huntin’!  Dare  you 
to!”  The  mother’s  voice  was  strained  and  thin. 
Her  worn  face  was  harried  with  anxiety  for  the 
“little  scrid,”  but  there  was  a  mocking  light  in  her 
faded  eyes.  She  had  a  vision  of  Rosie  and  Tough 
lugging  the  kid! 

THE  girl  at  the  -sink  suspended  a  plate  over  the 
pan  of  hot  water.  She  stood  absolutely  still  in  the 
tense  grip  of  the  most  heroic  thought  of  her  brief 
and  thoughtless  career.  The  thing  her  mother  dared 
her  do  was  out  of  the  question,  but  what  if  she  did — 
did  it —  She  thought  of  the  soft  warmth  of  the  little 
head  that  had  lopped  over  against  her  cheek.  She 
thought  of  her  kiss;  the  taste  of  it  was  still  on  her 
lips.  He  was  such  an  awful  little  tike — 

“Take  your  dare,”  Rosie  uttered  briefly.  “You  get 
him  into  all  the  glad  rags  there  is.  Mind  you  put  ’em 
all  on  him ;  he  needs  ’em !  Where’s  his  carriage?” 

“Out  on  the  fire  escape.  It’s  full  o’  washin’s— 
Rosie!  You  wait!  You  see  here — Rosie!” 

“Well,  what  say?  Where’ll  I  dump  all  these 
things?” 

“Rosie,  you  dassen’t  do  it — what’ll  Tough  say? 
He’ll  be  mad!” 

“Tough  don’t  get  mad  at  me,”  she  boasted— but  in 
her  soul  Rosie  quaked.  She  had  never  put  her  in¬ 
flammable  lover  to  such  a  test  as  Glenny.  “You  get 
him  ready  while  I  finish  things  here.  I  tell  you  I’m 
goin’  to  take  him — ain’t  that  enough?” 

The  mother  threw  caution  to  the  winds  in  the 
sudden  joy  that  possessed  her.  “Yer  goin’  holidayin’, 
Glenny!”  she  cooed  over  the  little  stripped  body  on 
her  knees.  Her  hands  shook  with  eagerness  as  she 
pulled  on  the  sorry  little  “glad  clothes.”  “Ridin’  in 
yer  waggin’  like  a  little  toff!  Yer  got  to  set  up 
straight  as  anythin’ — mind  yer  don’t  dast  to  cry! 
Cry!”  She  laughed  in  scorn.  “Rosie,”  she  called, 
“if  Tough’s  mad,  yer  tickle  him.” 

Rosie  swept  about.  “What’ll  I  be  ticklin’  Tough 
for?”  she  demanded. 

“Tough,  nothin’!  Tickle  Glenny— he’s  awful  cute 
when  he  laughs,  Tough  can’t  help  thinkin’  he  is — 
you  remember  an’  do  it,  Rosie.  Yer’ll  pipe  up  nice, 
won’t  yer,  Glenny,  to  cool  the  nice  gentleman  off?” 

But  the  nice  gentleman  was  not  easy  to  cool  off. 
Rosie’s  courage  melted  in  a  little  pool  at  her  feet  -at 
sight  of  his  black  face.  “What  yer  givin’  us !  ”  he  grum¬ 
bled.  “This  ain’t  no  baby  show.  Maybe  you  think 
I’m  goin’  to  lug  that  kid  all  over  town!  Nix!” 

“It’s  Glenny,  Tough— he’s  all  right.  Honest,  he’s 
a  nice  young  one.  All  he  needs  is  bein’  outdoor  more; 
that’s  why  I  brought  him.  Tough,  you’d  ought  to  see 
him  when  he  laughs.”  She  tickled  the  tiny  ribs  in  an 
anguish  of  hope.  Glenny  rose  splendidly  to  the  occa¬ 
sion,  but  still  the  nice  gentleman  scowled  blackly. 
Things  looked  bad  for  Rosie;  her  woman’s  wile  was 
all  that  was  left  her.  She  plunged  in  desperately. 


Tough,  you  ain’t  looked  at  me  at  all!”  she  smiled 
with  difficult  radiance.  “I’ve  got  on  all  the  things 
you  like.  I  got  the  wing  changed  to  the  back  of  my 
hat;  it  won’t  tickle  your  ear  now.  Dare  us  to  try 
and  see!”  She  tilted  a  saucy  head  as  though  to 
nestle  it  on  his  shoulder.  All  of  the  winsomeness 
and  dearness  of  her  appealed  to  the  man  creature 
at  her  side.  In  spite  of  himself  he  laughed,  and 

Rosie’s  day  was  saved  at 
least  for  the  moment. 

“Oh,  come  along.  We  can’t 
stan’  here  all  day!”  He 
caught  at  the  handle  of  the 
shabby  little  coach  and  strode 
ahead,  Rosie  radiant  at  his 
side.  All  might  have  con¬ 
tinued  well  if  they  had  not  at 
the  next  corner  come  on  a 
little  group  of  Tough  Mc¬ 
Gregor’s  cronies.  Human  pa¬ 
tience  could  not  endure  their 
hilarious  jibes  at  the  family 
group  thus  unexpectedly  pre¬ 
sented  for  their  diversion. 
Their  comments  were  not  of 
the  choicest,  but  fortunately 
were  short-lived,  as  far  as  the 
family  group  was  concerned. 
With  a  snort  of  rage  Tough 
swept  baby  carriage  and 
blushing  girl  and  his  own  six 
feet  of  wrath  down  a  side 
street  and  out  of  reach.  For 
many  blocks  they  tramped 
in  utter  silence. 

Oddly  enough,  it  was  to  be 
Glenny’s  part  this  time  to  ap¬ 
pease  the  nice  gentleman.  He 
achieved  the  apparently  im¬ 
possible  deed  by  a  simple 
flourish  of  his  skinny  little 
hand.  It  came  directly  into 
the  field  of  Tough  Mc¬ 
Gregor’s  vision,  and  he 
found  himself  almost  look¬ 
ing  through  the  transparent  and  waxen  little  thing. 

A  sort  of  horror  seized  him,  even  in  the  midst  of 
his  anger.  He  had  never  imagined  so  tiny  a  hand, 
and  all  the  man’s  innate  tenderness  revolted  at  the 
undue  tininess  and  the  awful  frailness  of  it.  The 
moving  little  hand  struck  against  his  heart. 

“Gee,”  he  muttered.  “They  ain’t  anything  of  it!” 
What  his  friends  had  said  baldly,  back  there,  came 
to  him  in  a  new  light;  it  was  as  if  he  registered  a 
vow  before  some  Presence  in  his  soul.  If  he  and 
Rosie  ever  had  a  little  kid,  it  should  have  another  sort 
of  hand  than  that — a  little,  dimpled,  suitable  hand. 

“Here,  take  hold,  will  yer?”  Tough  thrust  the 
handle  into  Rosie’s  fingers.  He  darted  into  a  store 
close  at  hand,  from  which  he  issued  a  moment  later 
with  a  “sucker,”  flattened  out  succulently  on  its  lit¬ 
tle  stick.  He  crammed  it  into  the  awful  little  fist. 
“Take  that  an’  pull  on  it  a  spell!”  he  said  with 
rough  tenderness.  “I  guess  that’ll  fix  yer,”  and 
again  Rosie’s  dreads  died  down.  The  Glory  was  once 
more  in  sight. 

All  the  morning  the  patient  trio  traveled  from 
“house”  to  “house” — Rosie’s  houses  being  single 
rooms  in  various  and  wide-apart  tenements.  She 
was  very  particular,  adopting  a  pretty  fussiness 
that  delighted  Tough. 

One  “house”  was  too  small,  one  too  big — another 
had  no  window  opening  upon  the  blessed  out  of  doors. 
“We  got  to  look  ou’doors,  Tough,”  she  said.  “Not 
down  no  ol’  shaft!  You  an’  me’s  got  to  have  privi¬ 
leges!”  And  he  liked  the  soft  tinkle  of  her  laugh. 

Tough  liked  all  of  Rosie  by  now — even  Glenny ! 
He  followed  her  about  with  a  humble  devotion  that 
sat  oddly  on  his  big  six  feet,  but  it  was  becoming 
to  Tough.  Rosie,  looking  up  from  her  lesser  height, 
thrilled  in  her  woman’s  soul  at  sight  of  his  face.  The 
Glory  was  very  near. 

“I  gotter  kiss  you  in  another  minute,  Rosie,”  whis¬ 
pered  Tough. 

At  noon  Rosie  proposed  taking  the  baby  home  and 
coming  back  unencumbered  for  the  afternoon.  “You 
been  awful  good  to  him,  Tough.  Needn’t,  think  I 
don’t  know!  But  I  better  take  him  home  now.” 

“You  let  him  be,  Rosie — what  harm’s  the  kid 
doin’?  We’ll  get  him  a  bun  an’  some  milk — gee, 
bet  he ’looks  spunkier  a’ready!  We  got  to  fatten 
him  up  now.” 

At  a  lunch  counter  they  got  lunch  for  him  and 
themselves,  then  took  up  their  house  hunting  again. 
The  zest  of  it  had  not  departed.  But  the  afternoon 
was  to  hold  better  luck  for  them  than  the  morning. 
The  very  first  “house”  suited  Rosie;  she  went  into 
soft  ecstasies  over  its  tiny  window,  its  cramped  little 
closet,  its  smart  wall  paper  and  paint. 

“This  is  it,  Tough— we  found  it!”  she  cried,  her 
eyes  shining. 


ITS  bareness  and  shabbiness  were  as  nothing  to 
Rosie;  she  had  never  imagined  so  lovely  a  little 
house!  That  the  few  pieces  of  furniture  were 
bravely  varnished  and  the  window  was  curtained 
with  coarse  muslin  ( Continued  on  page  32) 
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HOW  it  ever  came  to  the  shore  of  that  forgot¬ 
ten  land  Private  Knuckles  couldn’t  figure  out. 
Surely  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a 
frail  paper  poster  had  drifted  all  the  way  from 
a  land  of  billboards  and  been  beached  in  good  con¬ 
dition  on  the  white  sands  of  Guantanamo  Bay.  Yet 
there  it  was,  beaming  out  from  the  whiteness  of 
its  frame  as  though  a  careful  hand  had  smoothed  it 
there,  adding  a  touch  of  crimson  to  the  lips  and 
giving  a  strange  luster  to  the  face  that  was  painted 
on  the  damp  paper. 

Private  Knuckles,  on  patrol,  was  interested.  He 
brought  up  alongside  of  it,  lowered  his  gun  medi¬ 
tatively  to  the  ground,  and  grunted.  Grunting  was 
about  as  far  as  Knuckles  ever  got  in  the  art  of 
expression,  except  when  he  swore  or  let  a  word  slip 
out  edgeways  between  his  growls.  Now  he  said 
many  things  under  his  breath.  With  his  handker¬ 
chief  he  slowly  cleared  away  the  sand  and  strings 
of  seaweed  that  veiled  the  face.  Then  the  grunts 
that  rumbled  from  his  great  body  were  of  the  kind 
that  had  long  been  strangers  there.  They  were  the 
trumpets  of  wonder  and  awe. 

How  long  he  crouched  there  staring  down  at 
the  wondrous  image  he  could  not  tell,  and  would 
have  fought  with  his  fists  to  deny.  The  face 
was  not  big  nor  beautiful.  It  was  a  kind,  childish 
face,  the  sort  a  man  will  love  all  through  his  life 
regardless  of  what  kind  is  across  the  breakfast  table 
from  him. 

It  was  small,  sweet,  and  pleasant,  with  eyes  that 
ever  seemed  to  be  about  to  smile  or  to  cry;  and 
though  there  were  no  arms  in  the  picture,  she  seemed 
to  be  holding  them  out  to  him  pleadingly,  as  though 
for  something  she  had  lost. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  eat  up  by  a  pollywog!”  observed 
Private  Knuckles.  “How,  in  the  name  of  the  Leather¬ 
necks,  did  you  come  here?”  As  neither  she  nor  the 
gulls  or  lizards  offered  to  reply,  the  big  marine 
stared  closer  at  the  poster.  The  longer  his  eyes 
rested  on  its  strange  beauty  the  surer  was  the  great 
want  centering  in  his  heart. 

He  reminded  himself  that,  after  all,  it  was  only  a 
theatrical  poster  tossed  from  some  passing  ship,  and 
that  its  original  was  only  a  line-speaking  third-rater 
in  a  road  troupe;  but  still  he  looked  into  the  eyes 
and  still  the  nameless  thing  was  crowding  into  his 
empty  heart. 

Knuckles  had  a  reputation  to  maintain.  It  would 
never  do  for  him  to  be  caught  there  mooning  over 
the  stranded  picture  of  a  girl- — he,  the  “hard  guy” 
of  the  Guantanamo  garrison.  Yet  he  could  not  leave 
it  there. 

He  knew  that  there  would  come  a  time,  to¬ 
morrow  or  a  week  from  then,  when  he  would  want 
to  feel  again  the  thrill  that  was  now  tingling 
through  his  breast.  So  he  carried  it  back  off 
the  beach.  He  carried  it  gently  at  arm’s  length, 
with  a  care  that  few  things  had  ever  received  at 
his  hands. 

Where  the  bushes  began  to  clothe  the  hill  he 
stretched  it  over  the  top  of  a  low  tamarisk  and 
smoothed  the  wet  paper  over  the  leaves.  Feeling  that 
the  lower  half  of  the  sheet  was  double,  he  un¬ 
folded  it,  and  then  his  unaccustomed  eyes  squinted  at 
the  big  polychromatic  print  that  glared  before  him : 

Mademoiselle  Zaidee 
The  Famous  Modern  Danseuse 
Three  Hundred  Nights  on  Broadway 

There  the  poster  was  torn,  and  Private  Knuckles 
wondered  what  it  meant.  “Danus?  Danus?”  he 
d.  “What  the  devil  may  that  mean?’ 


Whatever  it  was,  the  picture  denied  it. 

“Danuses  don’t  have  no  eyes  like  that,”  argued 
Knuckles.  He  carefully  clipped  the  name  from  the 
picture  and  pinned  it  on  the  bush.  Now,  Private 
Knuckles  had  not  the  least  idea  why  he  had  left  his 
beat  and  brought  that  poster  back  off  the  beach;  he 
could  not  have  given  any  reason  why  he  had  hurt  his 
fingers  breaking  off  cactus  pins  wherewith  to  make 
it  fast  against  the  wind.  And  now  he  couldn’t  for 
the  life  of  him  say  why  he  was  standing  there  before 
it  like  an  Ilacano  at  confession. 

The  lonely  world  of  Guantanamo  was  growing 
dark.  There  was  a  great  golden  pathway  across 
the  bay,  and  the  gulls  began  to  look  unreal  and 
shadowy  as  their  circles  of  flight  grew  shorter  and 
nearer  inshore.  It  was  time  for  Private  Knuckles 
to  be  relieved  from  duty,  yet  he  stood  there  solemnly. 
The  scowl  was  gone  from  his  face  and  the  foul  words 
that  had  seemed  always  to  be  a  part  of  his  breath 
could  not  be  heard  at  all.  He  had  often  boasted 
that  he  had  flirted  with  women  of  every  shade  between 
Capricorn  and  Cancer,  yet  he  had  never  loved.  He 
had  heard  the  songs  of  every  clime,  yet  he  had  never 
sung  a  song  nor  spoken  a  word,  that  was  intended 
to  be  kind.  He  had  mocked  at  every  creed  and  form 
of  worship,  yet  he  had  never  prayed  or  knelt  to 
anyone  or  anything.  He  had  grinned  at  the  shin¬ 
ing  idols  at  Nankin;  he  had  laughed  outright  when 
the  Moslem  natives  had  touched  their  foreheads  to 
the  ground;  and,  worst  of  all,  he  had  kicked  the 
Tagalogs  as  they  knelt  before  the  pictures  scrawled 
by  their  own  hands  in  the  sands  of  Candaba  Lake. 
He  remembered  that  and  was  sorry.  He  felt  the 
need  of  kneeling  now  himself.  But  he  didn’t  kneel. 
Instead  he  bowed  down  his  great  shaggy  head  and 
touched  his  rough  lips  to  the  crimsoned  lips  of  the 
picture.  Then  he  backed  away. 

WHEN  he  returned  to  the  camp  that  evening  his 
messmate^  wondered  at  him.  He  hadn’t  broken 
into  the  shack  as  though  he  were  going  to  tear  it 
down.  He  hadn’t  cursed  little  Bairn,  nor  kicked  the 
pet  monkey  from  its  corner,  nor  yelled  for  chow  to 
appear  at  once  upon  his  entrance.  His  bunkies  eyed 
him  expectantly,  but  in  silence.  There  were  not 
many  of  them — eight  men  and  a  sergeant.  They 
were  like  Private  Knuckles,  except  that  they  had  no 
evil  reputation  to  maintain  and  they  were  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  themselves.  Private  Dwyer  was  first 
watch  on  Knuckles’  patrol ;  the  others  worked  on  the 
rifle  butts  all  day  or  took  their  turns  at  cooking  and 
policing  quarters.  Private  Knuckles  was  the  biggest 
and  roughest  of  the  squad,  and  years  in  the  tropics 
had  not  done  much  toward  making  Fauntleroys  of 
any  of  them. 

“How  did  the  watch  go,  Knuckles?”  asked  Dwyer 
by  way  of  discovering  where  Knuckles  had  left  his 
repertoire  of  tempers. 

Knuckles  scowled  from  force  of  habit,  then  in  a 
quiet  voice  he  said: 

“Went  well,  lad.  In  fact,  was  a  gold  mine — a,” 
he  stopped  shortly,  and  all  hands  knew  he  would  say 
no^  more  on  that  subject. 

“What  you  going  to  give  us  for  Christmas  dinner, 
Knuckles?”  asked  the  sergeant.  “It’s  your  turn  on 
the  mess  to-morrow.  What  you  got  in  mind?” 

“Christmas?”  grunted  Knuckles.  “What  the— 
how  the — why,  it  ain’t  Christmas  yet,  is  it?” 

It  sure  is,”  answered  the  old  sergeant  triumph- 
antly,  glad  to  have  the  best  of  Knuckles  even  in  so 
little  a  thing.  “Up  in  the  States  now  there  is  snow 
and  Christmas  trees  and  turkey  and  cranberries  and 
mince  pies  and  all  the  side  dishes  that  go  with  Christ¬ 


mas  in  a  white  man’s  land.  Why,  I  can  just  see 
the  Salvation  Army  kettle  on  Herald  Square,  and 
the  crowd  around  the  turkey  raffle  out  at  the  Mono¬ 
gram  on  Sands  Street.  I  wish  I  was  there  just  for 
to-night — umh.” 

“Why,  this  ain’t  Christmas  Eve,  is  it,  Serg.?”  asked 
Dwyer.  The  sergeant  brought  out  a  book  from 
somewhere  inside  his  shirt  and  pointed  out  to  them 
that  the  day  just  passing  was  indeed  December  the 
twenty-fourth. 

“Why,  I  can  remember  when  I  used  to  know  how 
many  hours  it  was  from  dessert  on  Thanksgiving 
to  turkey  on  Christmas,”  sighed  little  Bairn.  “And 
now — well,  who  would  think  it  was  Christmas?” 

TPHEY  looked  at  the  paneless  window  and  through 
J-  the  open  door  to  where  even  yet  they  could  see  the 
heat  waves  wavering  upward  in  the  evening  air. 

“What  will  you  give  us,  Knuckles?”  asked  the 
sergeant  again. 

“Aw,  how  the  deuce  can  I  give  you  something 
I  haven’t  got?  You  know  what’s  in  the  storeroom- 
beans,  canned  beef  and  fruit,  a  few  bushel  of  spuds, 
a  box  of  prunes,  and  a  barrel  of  flour.  I  might  hike 
up  to  Caminera  or  across  to  Buckoroon,  but  as  for 
me,  I’d  rather  eat  dog  sandwiches  or  stewed  iguana 
than  the  junk  they  would  hand  us  over  there.” 

“Ain’t  any  of  us  going  to  get  a  box  from  home?” 
asked  little  Bairn,  the  youngest  of  the  squad. 

They  all  laughed. 

“A  box!”  growled  Knuckles  with  an  oath.  “I  got 
a  box  for  you.  Pipe  down  about  home  and  boxes.” 

After  a  supper  of  beans  and  fresh  pineapples 
all  hands  filed  out  on  to  the  grass  in  front  of  the 
shack.  Though  not  one  of  them  would  have  admit¬ 
ted  it,  their  thoughts  then  were  all  of  memories  of 
the  other  days.  Christmas  was  buzzing  in  their 
brains,  and  they  were  hungry,  not  so  much  for  the 
sweets  of  Christmas  dinners,  but  for  the  strange, 
unnamable  spirit  of  the  Christmas  time  that  is  in 
the  hearts  of  even  the  roughest  men.  They  wanted 
some  one  to  say  something  about  the  Star  of  the 
East,  or  the  Three  Wise  Men,  or  Santa  Claus,  or 
anything  at  all  that  had  to  do  with  Christmas. 
No  one  dared. 

Gallagher  and  Bairn  sneaked  into  the  shack  and 
wrote  letters  home — the  first  in  many  months.  The 
sergeant  whittled  moodily  on  a  piece  of  ebony.  The 
others  sprawled  in  the  grass  as  though  they  were 
looking  for  the  first  star. 

Private  Knuckles  sat  apart.  He  thought  very  lit¬ 
tle  of  Christmas.  It  had  never  meant  very  much 
to  him  anyway.  He  was  staring  out  along  the  golden 
pathway  across  the  sea,  but  the  beauty  of  it  was 
lost  upon  him.  In  every  gleam,  in  every  bit  of 
golden  spray,  he  saw  a  kindly  woman’s  face,  lips 
that  always  seemed  about  to  smile,  and  eyes  that 
made  him  want  to  wash  his  soul — even  as  she  had 
been  washed  by  the  pure  waters  of  the  Caribbean. 
He  was  thinking  thoughts  that  fitted  strangely  in 
his  mind,  not  thoughts  of  love,  but  of  reverence 
and  awe. 

In  all  his  dreams  of  youth  he  had  never  visioned 
a  face  so  pleasantly  beautiful  as  that  he  had  found 
that  day  on  the  sand  of  a  shore  where  no  white 
man  ever  came  except  to  pass  on  over  the  hill  to 
drink  forgetfulness. 


T'HE  sergeant  looked  up  from  his  whittling.  “Will 
J-  be  a  wet  Christmas,  I  guess,”  he  said.  “There  it 
comes  over  the  ridge  now.” 

Knuckles  looked  back  at  the  black  cloud  that  was 
soaring  over  the  mountains  in  the  east,  then  arose 
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1  hurried  off  down  the  trail  without  a  word, 
mine  to  the  bush  whereon  he  had  draped  the  pic- 
-e  he  quickly  bent  down  the  surrounding  bushes 
til  he  had  formed  a  thatch  over  it.  Then  unroll- 
,  his  poncho  he  spread  it  over  the  whole,  thus 
•mine  for  himself,  unknowingly,  a  shrine  which 
s  to  lose  his  reputation.  For  then  Private 
luckles  did  a  wondrous  thing.  The  sun  had  gone 
wn;  the  big  drops  of  rain  had  begun  to  fall; 

3  world  was  dark,  and  no  one  could  see  him.  He 
mdered  if  any  man  had  ever  gone  away  by  himseli 
d  talked  to  something  that  he  could  not  see  or 
jl.  He  thought  surely  the  girl  of  the  poster  must 
that  or  she  couldn’t  be  so  clean  and  pure.  So 
•ivate  Knuckles  did  a  thing  he  had  never  been 
ueht  to  do.  He  crept  under  the  poncho  that  now 
rmed  his  shrine,  and  knelt  there  and  talked  out 
ad  in  a  strange,  quiet  voice  that  no  one  would  ever 
ive  recognized  as  his. 

“God  ”  he  said,  “npw’s  your  chance  to  be  a  sPory- 
don’t  know  why  I’m  battin’  ’em  out  to  you;  I  don  t 
iow  who  you  are,  nor  where  you  hang  out.  1  don  t 
,ow  why  I’ve  brought  this  picture  here,  where  only 
iu  and  me  can  see  it,,  and  I  don’t  know— but  that  s 
hat  I  want  to  know.  I  never  pulled  off  a  stunt  like 
ds  before,  and  I  don’t  know  just  what  to  say,  but 
guess  you  savvy  already  what  I  mean.  I  want 
imething,  and  I’m  asking  you  to  come  across  with 
whatever  it  is.  I  guess  it  ain’t  anything  you  d 
1  ashamed  of,  or  I  wouldn’t  want  it-not  now.  Will 
iu  let  me  see  it  anyway?  Well,  it’s  raining  now 
And  Private  Knuckles  got  to  his  feet,  made  t 
iges  of  the  poncho  fast  on  all  sides,  and  trotted 
the  hill  to  camp.  The  ram  cloud  had  drifted  on 
at  to  sea,  uncovering  the  tangled  web  of  the  stars 
nd  leaving  the  night  bright  and  cool. 

T7HEN  the  sun  began  to  paint  the  east  with  the 
W  first  pink  of  the  dawn,  the  birds  around  the 
larine  shack  began  their  Christmas  carols,  the  mists 
rose  from  all  the  hollows,  and  a  great  new  world 
,as  born  Then,  if  there  had  been  reveille  that 
orning  and  the  marines  had  not  been  sleeping  m, 
hey  would  have  seen  a  wonderful  thing  that  gh 
ened  steaming  up  the  bay.  It 
•ounded  the  headland  gracefully, 
licked  the  port  channel  and  glided 
ip  to  the  anchor  buoy  inshore  as 
hough  it  had  been  making  that 
aort  ever  since  it  had  been  a  little 
aoat.  Now  it  was  a  yacht.  A 
irery  white,  much  -  polished  little 
two-stacker.  If  the  marines  had 
seen  her  then  they  would  have 
guessed  that  she  belonged  to  some 
gold-braided  republic’s  revenue 
service,  and  that  the  only  reason 
that  she  carried  a  crew  was  to 
polish  and  scrub. 

Above  the  pur  of  her  engines 
and  the  swishing  of  her  reversed 
propellers  there  came  from  her 
open  ports  the  strains  of  pianola 
ragtime  mingling  strangely  with 
the  words  of  various  Christmas 
carols  or  parodies  on  them.  The 
scenes  below  decks  would  have 
been  worthy  the  sort  of  cratt 
that  sailed  the  same  seas  two 
hundred  years  before  had  they 
furnished  such  luxurious  quarters. 

Littered  over  the  thick  rugs  of 
the  floor  were  bottles  and  broken 
glasses  and  smoldering  cigarettes. 

The  saloon  reeked  from  the  stench 
of  Turkish  mixtures,  spilled 
wines,  and  scorching  cloth.  It 
was  plain  to  see  that  the  ship  was 
not  of  the  national  service  of  any 
nation,  but  a  pleasure  boat  with 
her  owner  and  friends  reveling 
through  the  night. 

In  the  middle  of  the  saloon  a 
man  and  a  woman  were  stagger¬ 
ing  through  a  dance  that  would 
have  shamed  the  Tinguianes  of 
Mindanao.  Even  after  the  pianola 
had  run  down  they  cavorted  up 
and  down  the  room  like  mario¬ 
nettes  on  a  string.  The  man  had 
a  face  and  a  dress  suit  and  a 
Cheshire  grin.  The  woman  wore 
a  mask — or  no,  it  wasn’t  a  mask. 

It  was  a  face — the  kind  of  a  face 
that  a  man  who  had  never  seen  a 
woman  would  chisel  out  of  stone, 
copying  a  remembered  smile  of 
his  own.  She  was  very  little,  but 
lithe  and  strong  like  a  vine.  She 
was  humming  a  medley  of  ragtime  hits,  but  her  face 
expressed  none  of  the  life  of  the  tunes.  Her  soul 
was  in  her  feet,  and  with  them  she  expressed  each 
passing  mood.  The  man  followed  her  like  a  white- 
collared  shadow— he  was  scarcely  more. 

Four  others — two  more  white-collared  phantoms 
and  two  painted  women — were  in  the  saloon,  they 
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could  not  even  dance.  They  lolled  against  one  an¬ 
other,  watching  the  dancing  pair  out  of  their  wide, 
wine-bright  eyes  as  though  they  were  fascinated. 
One  of  them  was  singing,  or  rather  screaming,  the 
words  of  various  songs,  as  though  she  were  wound 
up  and  must  finish.  She  drifted  from  “Ben  Bolt 
into  “One  From  One  Leaves  Two,”  and  then  into  a 
hymn,  and  then,  as  though  remembering  what  day 
was  dawning,  she  broke  up  the  dance  by  standing 
and  singing  in  a  high  voice  the  old  Christmas  caiol. 

Go  ye  to  the  mountains 
Where  the  myrtles  grow, 

Where  the  pine  and  laurel 
Bend  beneath  the  snow. 

Gather  them  for  Jesus, 

Wreathe  them  for  His  shrine, 

Make  His  temple  glorious 
With  the  moss  and  vine. 

The  dancing  girl  stopped  suddenly  in  the  middle 
of  a  whirl.  She  broke  away  from  the  arms  of  the 
shadow  and  stood  swaying  alone  in  the  middle  of 
the  deck.  Her  soul  came  up  from  her  feet  and 
flashed  into  her  face.  For  an  instant  the  mask  was 
gone.  The  Paphian  luster  faded  from  her  eyes,  leav¬ 
ing  them  big  and  blue  and  staring  at  the  lips  of  the 
girl  who  was  caroling.  She  rushed  forward  quickly. 

“Stop!”  she  cried.  “Please  don’t  sing  that  please 
don’t.”  The  shadows  leaned  back  and  guffawed.  The 
girl  turned  away  to  one  of  the  ports,  while  the  othei  s 
laughed  behind  her.  As  she  stood  there  with  ei 
soul  in  her  face  she  seemed  very  young  and  very 
much  alive,  and  there  was  a  childish  wonder  and 
longing  in  her  eyes  that  set  her  apart  from  the 
others  there.  She  heard  one  of  the  men  coming 
toward  her,  and  she  felt  his  breath  against  her  neck 
when  he  whispered: 

“Come  on,  Zaidee,  dance  again  and  forget  it, 
whatever  it  was.”  The  old  grin  came  back  to  her 
face  the  light  faded  from  her  eyes,  and  she  turned 
back  away  from  the  port  with  him.  The  door  from 
the  bridge  opened,  and  a  uniform  entered  and  saluted 
the  dancing  dress  suit. 

“Sir,”  said  he  with  the  air  of  a  midshipman  le- 


a  thatch. 


Coming  to  the  bush  whereon  he  had  draped  the 
Picture  he  auichly  bent  down  the  surrounding  bushes  until  he  had  formed 

nJ  rZ‘e  Kn.M«  M  .  .mdr.u,  »W.«  W  '»  * 


porting  to  an  admiral,  “I  wish  to  report  the  ship 
at  anchor  in  Guantanamo  Bay.  Weather  clear,  tide 
out.  There’s  a  small  dock  ashore  if  you  care  to  land. 

The  dancer  looked  down  at  the  officer  sullenly. 

“Guantanamo  Bay?”  he  lisped.  “Where  is  it? 

“It’s  a  naval  coaling  station  belonging  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  on  the  southeastern  coast  of 


Cuba,  ... - - -  .  „ 

range,  and  a  coal  dock.  You  were  speaking  ot  a 
place  to  go  ashore  for  Christmas  dinner.  There  are 
no  hotels  here.  The  nearest  town  is  a  small  sugar 
barrio  seven  miles  up  the  Guantanamo  River. 

“Lower  the  cutter.  We’ll  go  ashore  and  dine  under 
the  palms,”  answered  the  owner  without  consult¬ 
ing  his  guests.  . 

So  it  was  that  when  Private  Knuckles  arose  fiom 
his  bunk  and  went  to  the  door  to  go  down  for  his 
morning  swim  he  came  face  to  face  with  the  picture 
he  thought  he  had  pinned  to  the  tamarisk  bush  on 
the  outer  side  of  McCalla  Hill  the  night  before.  He 
grinned  foolishly,  thinking  he  was  still  in  his  dream, 
and  started  to  walk  on.  But  with  the  poster  now 
there  were  others  in  the  background.  Knuckles  saw 
them  through  a  sunlit  haze.  He  counted  them  slowly 

_ five  of  them.  He  guessed  that  three  of  them  were 

men  and  two  were  women.  The  one  who  stood  near¬ 
est  him  he  did  not  count  at  all.  He  became  aware 
that  they  were  staring  at  his  shirtless  body  as 
though  he  were  a  thing  in  a  cage.  He  looked  down 
at  himself  to  make  sure  that  he  was  standing.  He 
glanced  through  the  open  door  at  his  bunk  to  see  if, 
after  all,  he  was  not  in  there  asleep.  By  the  time 
he  had  decided  that  he  was  awake  one  of  the  men 
began  to  explain  and  to  ask  questions.  The  be¬ 
wildered  marine  followed  the  man’s  finger  toward 
the  white  yacht  in  the  offing,  and  then  his  eyes  were 
drawn  back  to  the  face  of  the  girl.  Their  eyes  met 
and  they  stood  silent  while  those  behind  her  tittered 
and  laughed.  Knuckles  raised  his  hand  to  his  eyes, 
and  the  gaze  of  the  girl  was  caught  by  the  rippling 
furrows  on  his  shoulder  and  arm.  A  momentary 
gleam  of  pleasure  flashed  into  her  eyes,  and  she 
looked  down  at  his  big  body  and  monstrous  feet 
with  a  smile. 

But  Private  Knuckles,  though  he  did  not  know  it, 
was  being  sadly  disillusioned.  There  was  evidence 
enough  that  the  girl  before  him  had  once  been  as 
the  poster  painted  her,  but  now  that  she  had  painted 
herself,  the  tender  face  was  smothered  beneath  the 
stain.  Instead  of  ever  seeming  about  to  smile, 
Knuckles  expected  any  minute  to  hear  her  laugh,  and 
he  did  not  want  to  hear  that  laugh. 

It  would  be  shrill  and  hard,  he 
thought,  and  her  eyes  would  not 
be  laughing  with  her.  The  man 
at  her  side  was  speaking : 

“And  we  passed  here  yesterday 
on  our  way  to  Kingston,  but  last 
night  we  changed  our  minds  and 
decided  to  eat  our  Christmas  din¬ 
ner  on  Uncle  Sammy’s  soil.  Is 
there  a  place  here  we  can  put 
our  spread?  We  would  like  to 
have  a  place  with  a  background 
of  palms,  and  giant  ferns  and 
mountains  in  the  distance,  with 
the  surf  along  the  right  border 
and  some  rainbow  birds  o  n  a 
limb  above  us.  Can  we  have  it? 
Are  you  alone  here?  You  might 
join  us.” 

KNUCKLES  did  not  like  the 
young  man’s  voice  nor  his 
lips,  and  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  he  would  have  told  him 
so,  but  now  he  arranged  his 
meager  vocabulary  into  civilian’s 
syntax  and  invited  the  whole 
ship’s  company  ashore.  It  was 
unnecessary  to  speak  of  his  com¬ 
rades,  for  the  voices  had  awak¬ 
ened  them,  and  seven  heads  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  row  along  the  side 
of  the  door. 

The  yacht  owner,  not  yet  wholly 
sober,  at  once  invited  the  whole 
squad  to  the  dinner,  and  the  gill, 
seemingly  eager  for  any  outside 
company,  began  to  plan. 

“You  fellows  have  everything 
ready  in  some  nice  place  by  two 
o’clock,  and  we’ll  all  eat  together 
and—” 

“And  after  the  dinner, 
cackled  the  pale-faced  man,  “you’ll 
dance  for  the  boys,  eh?”  He  leered 
like  a  gargoyle. 

“Dance?”  echoed  Knuckles 
doubtfully.  His  idea  of  a  dance 
was  of  a  gang  of  women  around 
a  beer  table,  or  a  group  of  savage 
women  around  a  camp  fire. 

“Sure,  dance!”  leered  the  white- 
collared  shadow.  “You  ought  to 
see  her — umh!” 

Knuckles  thought  he  saw  a  shade  of  sadness  flit 
across  the  girl’s  face,  then  she  parted  her  lips  in  a 

set  smile.  .  „ 

“Yes  I’ll  dance,”  she  said.  “I’ll  dance  for  you, 

she  added,  looking  up  into  the  marine’s  ugly  face 
It  had  been  a  wonderful  dinner.  The  marines  had 
eaten  things  which  they  ( Continued  on  page  33) 
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“T)ARTNER,  that’s  what  comes  of  underhand 

T  helping  of  your  friends,”  whimsically  observed 
ex-Marshal  Cronin  Hess  as  he  absently  stamped  a 
beaten  spot  in  the  snow  on  the  banks  of  Duncan 
Creek  in  the  Upper  Stewart  country;  and  he  fell  to 
expatiating  on  the  trouble  he  and  this  partner  of  his 
had  gotten  into  through  good  deeds.  Thorpe  Calgour 
and  his  sister  were  proteges  of  this  experienced 
Alaskan  pair,  and  because  the  girl  and  boy  were  too 
proud  to  take  help  direct,  Hess  and  Gayle  Outremont 
had  salted  their  claim  with  gold  that  had  kept  them 
alive  and  also  caused  a  false  stampede.  The  men 
who  had  piled  in  to  stake  the  supposedly  rich 
new  find  had  grown  so  ugly  now  in  the  belief  that 
the  four  were  concealing  the  real  pay  dirt  that  there 
had  been  serious  trouble  and  was  likely  to  be  more. 

“Think  of  Tivoli  Slavin  and  the  rest,”  Hess 
growled  on,  “thinkin’  they  can  get  at  the  find  by 
tellin’  us  they’ll  burn  the  cabin  and  us  in  it  if  we 
don’t  uncover  it  in  less  than  two  hours!” 

“Tivoli  doesn’t  want  much,  does  he?”  said  Outre¬ 
mont,  eying  the  acres  of  tents  which  studded  the 
creek  sides  and  the  bench  lands.  “After  skinning 
Thorpe  out  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  exchange  for 
that  lemon  claim,  Thirty-Three  Below,  that  no  one 
could  work  for  water,  now  he  wants  the  boy  to  manu¬ 
facture  him  another  pay  streak.  Does  he  mean  what 
he  says  about  burning,  or  is  it  bluff?” 

“He  means  it  all  right,”  declared  Hess,  leading  the 
way  back  to  the  cabin  in  question.  “We  can  stand 
them  off  with  the  Winchesters  while  it’s  light,  but 
they’ll  sure  get  the  torches  to  us  after  dark.  So 
there’s  no  use  going  on  with  the  gun  play.  We  got 
to  take  some  other  means  to  circumvent.  Come  on, 
Gayle,  and  we’ll  put  Thorpe  and  Trudis  wise  that 
they’re  in  a  crematorium.” 

But  Thorpe  and  Trudis  Calgour  were  already  put 
wise.  For,  standing  in  the  doorway,  they  had  over¬ 
heard  the  ultimatum  delivered  by  Tivoli  Slavin. 

“Well,”  demanded  Trudis,  as  the  other  men  entered, 
“will  they  do  it?” 

“Will  a  husky  eat?”  the  ex-marshal  snorted.  “It’s 
not  long  since  I  heard  Gayle  saying  the  north  wasn’t 
wild  and  woolly.  He  said  the  Mounted  Police  had 
made  the  country  a  city  park,  that  people  weren’t 
‘fixed’  any  more,  and  that  we  lived  in  a  different 
period  from  the  lawless  days.  I  told  him  periods 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  told  him  the  men  were 
the  same  men,  and  now  they’re  sure  proving  it.  I 
ain’t  no  coward.  I  wouldn’t  have  been  marshal  in  the 
Lower  Yukon  camps  if  I  was.  I’ve  held  a  few  mobs 
in  my  time,  but  I  know  when  there’s  no  such  thing 
as  holding,  and  that’s  the  proposition  we’re  up 
against.  We  got  to  run  while  the  runnin’s  good.” 

“But  we’ll  never  get  downstream  past  them,”  ob¬ 
jected  Thorpe. 

“We  ain’t  going  down,”  Hess  told  him.  “We’re 
going  up,  up  Lightning  Creek,  over  the  Divide  and 
then  down,  down  the  McQuesten  River.  We  got  to  be 
thundering  quick  about  it.  Cram  in  more  fire, 
Thorpe,  till  Tru  fries  a  mess  of  moose  meat.  We’ll 
have  one  whale  of  a  run,  and  we  have  to  have  meat 
in  our  stomachs  to  do  it.  Hustle,  the  both  of  you, 
while  Gayle  and  me  draw  water  and  feed  the  huskies 
a  mite  of  fish  for  a  blind.” 

AT  ONCE  the  fair-haired  Trudis  rushed  to  the  shelf 
FA  that  held  the  tin  cups  and  plates  and  hurriedly 
began  to  set  them  on  the  table.  Flipping  open  his 
knife,  Thorpe  moved  gingerly  to  the  wood  box;  his 
back  was  badly  lamed  from  the  first  mix-up.  Still 
hugging  their  rifles  against  a  possible  surprise,  Hess 
and  Outremont  slipped  outside. 

As  the  two  men  emerged,  they  heard  the  dogs 
growl  and,  springing  to  the  cabin  corners,  they  saw 
a  shadow  flit  from  a  spruce  clump  at  the  back.  Gayle 
sprinted  after  it,  the  water  pail  beating  a  tattoo 
upon  his  hip,  but  the  man  vanished  beyond  the 
creek  bank.  Gayle  leisurely  filled  his  pail,  did  a 
little  useless  scouting,  and  returned  up  the  path. 

“Find  him?”  asked  the  ex-marshal,  who,  in  view  of 
the  imminent  mush,  was  apportioning  a  very  scant 
meal  to  the  dogs. 

“No,  but  it’s  plain  he  had  his  eye  on  the  cabin, 
all  right.” 

“Well,  that  suits  us.  Let  him  spy.  When  he  sees 
us  feeding  the  dogs  and  eating  our  supper,  he  won’t 
spread  himself  to  raise  any  alarm.  He’ll  think  we’re 
going  to  stick  it  out.” 

“Or  else  uncover  the  find!”  chuckled  Outremont. 

“Ain’t  it  a  caution  how  fellows  freeze  to  one  idea 

IP  t?” 


“It’s  human  nature,  Cronin,  and  they  can’t  forget 
the  fact  that  Thorpe  showed  them  the  stuff  he 
panned.  It  was  proof  of  a  pay  streak  somewhere. 
They  saw  that  the  gold  was  coarse  and  flat.” 

“They’ll  go  a  long  way  before  they  find  the  pay 
streak  that  came  out  of,”  laughed  Hess,  kicking  the 
dogs  aside  as  he  again  made  for  the  cabin.  “I 
cleaned  it  up  before  I  was  appointed  marshal.  You 
wgre  with  me  when  I  cleaned  it,  Gayle.  Mind  where 
it  was  panned?” 

“On  Jack  Wade  Creek,  wasn’t  it?” 

“Yes,  on  old  Jack  Wade,  away  up  in  the  Forty- 
Mile  country.” 

A  streamer  of  light  from  the  open  cabin  doorway 
fell  across  them.  Looking  up,  they  saw  Trudis,  her 
eyes  sparkling  with  excitement,  her  cheeks  fire 
bright. 

“Meat!”  she  demanded.  “There’s  no  more  cut,  and 
Thorpe’s  back’s  too  sore  to  try.” 

Outremont  sprang  eagerly  forward.  With  Hess’s 
help  he  lowered  by  a  rope  a  moose  quarter  in  cold 
storage  on  the  ridge  pole  of  the  cabin  and  cut  thick 
slices  with  a  razor-edged  hatchet. 

When  they  brought  the  meat  in,  Thorpe  had  a  roar¬ 
ing  fire  on  inside.  Potatoes  in  their  skins  bubbled  in 
a  pot  on  the  stove.  Tru  took  the  fresh  water  Outre¬ 
mont  had  fetched  and  warmed  it  to  boil  the  coffee. 
The  fire  crooned  cheerily.  The  table  was  invitingly 
spread  with  rough  but  wholesome  fare,  and  in  its 
middle  a  tallow  candle  burned  with  a  yellow  radi¬ 
ance.  Warmth  and  comfort  were  there  and  that  in¬ 
definable  sense  of  completeness  that  a  woman’s 
presence  lends.  Cheer  and  content  and  calm  after 
their  clash  with  the  violent  mob  of  stampeders  who 
had  insisted  on  lashing  information  out  of  Thorpe, 
a  longing  for  rest — these  were  the  sensations  of  the 
men.  Yet  they  knew  there  could  be  no  rest.  As 
soon  as  they  had  bolted  some  food,  a  dash  for  escape 
with  the  dog  teams  must  come.  Even  n*w  Trudis  was 
rapidly  rolling  the  moose  steak  in  flour  for  frying. 

“Hurry,  Thorpe,  give  me  the  pan!”  she  requested. 

“You  know  I  smashed  it,  Tru,”  grinned  Thorpe — 
“smashed  it  over  some  one’s  head  when  the  gang 
rushed  the  cabin.  I  hadn’t  time  to  get  to  a  gun, 
and  the  pan  was  in  my  hand.  The  handle’s  gone  and 
the  rest  of  it  is  battered  to  a  pulp.” 

“Cook  on  the  stove  lid,  then,”  Hess  suggested. 
“It’s  red-hot.” 

“No,  I’ll  lose  all  the  gravy,”  objected  Tru.  “Where’s 
your  old  pan,  Thorpe,  the  one  with  the  hole  in,  the 
one  you  puttied  with  clay  over  on  Davidson  Creek? 
Will  it  hold  juice  yet?” 

“Sure!”  Thorpe  stood  upon  a  chair  and  searched 
a  littered  shelf.  “Here  it  is,  a  little  lopsided,  but  still 
on  the  job!” 

“I  should  say  it  was  lopsided,”  his  sister  com¬ 
plained,  as  the  pan  assumed  a  dangerous  slant  on  the 
stove.  I’ll  have  to  shave  some  of  the  dirt  off.” 

With  the  butcher  knife  she  attacked  the  lump  of 
clay  to  reduce  its  dimensions. 

“Hold  on,  Tru!”  exclaimed  Thorpe.  “You  can’t 
do  it  that  way.  You’ll  pry  it  all — ” 

But  he  spoke  too  late  and  reached  too  late  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  sharp  knife  from  prying  off  the  whole  lump. 

“Oh,  I  didn’t  know  it  would  peel  that  way!”  la¬ 
mented  Tru. 

The  lump  of  clay  had  fallen  on  the  red-hot  lid  of 
the  stove.  The  outside  of  the  lump  was  fire-baked 
to  extreme  hardness,  but  the  inside  was  not  so  well 
set.  Under  the  stove’s  intense  heat  the  three  men 
saw  the  lump  crumble  slowly,  and  as  it  crumbled  it 
showed  winking  yellow  grains. 

As  one  man  the  three  jumped  for  the  stove,  but 
Thorpe  was  ahead  of  the  other  two.  He  grabbed  the 
butcher  knife  out  of  Trudis’s  hand  and  swept  the 
clay  and  yellow  grains  on  to  a  shovel. 

“P-p-pay!”  he  stammered,  and  the  shovel  shook. 

“Yes,”  laughed  Outremont,  catching  himself  up 
and  shamefacedly  resuming  his  seat,  “pay,  all  right ! 
You’ve  been  mending  your  pan  with  that  good  gravel 
you  got  into  here.” 

No,  I  haven’t,”  shouted  Thorpe,  vehemently. 
“Didn’t  you  hear  what  Tru  said?  We  mended  it  at 
your  moose-hunting  camp  on  Davidson  Cr — ” 

“Thunderation!  Shut  up!”  snarled  Hess. 

But  he  interrupted  too  late.  Thorpe  had  spoken 
the  name  of  the  magic  creek. 

At  the  same  instant  the  huskies  growled  outside, 


and  there  sounded  the  snow  crunch  of  a  mocca¬ 
sin  leaving  the  cabin  wall. 

‘You  plagued  fool!”  stormed  the  ex-marshal, 
springing  straight  for  the  door.  “You  had  to 
mouth  it,  hadn’t  you?  They  had  a  man  spying  and 
listening  at  the  cracks.  We  could  have  kept  it  dark, 
made  our  break  upstream  and  come  back  to  Davidson 
when  we  felt  like  it.  But  now  we’ll  have  to  race 
every  man  of  the  hundreds  on  the  creek!” 

PPHE  moment  they  were  outside,  Hess  and  Outre- 
J-  mont  threw  the  harness  on  the  dogs  and  swiftly 
traced  them  up  to  the  sledges. 

“We’re  too  heavy  to  mush  together,  Gayle,”  the 
ex-marshal  began  hurriedly.  “How  we  going  to 
fix  it?” 

‘A  ou  and  Thorpe  lead.  Spell  each  other  at  the 
tail  rope.  Tru  can  drive  for  me.  I  think  I’ve  wind 
enough  to  stay  with  you.” 

“All  right,”  Hess  agreed.  “Lie  face  down,  Thorpe, 
if  your  back  can  stand  it.  Throw  the  whip  into 
them.” 

Thorpe,  thinking  not  at  all  of  his  back,  cast  him¬ 
self  at  full  length  on  the  seven-foot  sledge,  took  a  firm 
grip  with  his  left  hand  and  with  his  right  applied 
the  long  lash.  The  dogs  leaped  forward  down  the 
Duncan  bank  on  to  the  creek  ice  and  swung  south  at 
a  terrific  pace.  The  ex-marshal,  clutching  the  end  of 
the  tail  rope  at  the  rear  of  the  sledge,  ran  like  one 
possessed,  the  momentum  of  the  outfit  aiding  him  and 
stretching  his  strides  a  good  ten  feet.  Following 
them  at  the  same  tremendous  rate  rushed  Outre- 
mont’s  team,  urged  on  by  Trudis,  with  Gayle  sprint¬ 
ing  like  Cronin  at  the  end  of  the  tail  rope. 

The  start  they  had  was  exactly  the  length  of  time 
it  took  the  news  of  the  spy  to  spread.  This  margin 
was  not  great,  for  the  message  ran  quickly  down 
the  line. 

“Davidson,”  the  flying  ones  on  the  creek  heard  the 
stampeders  clamor  to  one  another — “Davidson  Creek, 
boys,  as  fast  as  flesh  and  blood’ll  let  you!” 

“Thorpe  Calgour  let  it  out  at  last!” 

Thorpe,  plying  the  whip,  chuckled  to  himself  at 
the  way  these  men  jumped  to  conclusions.  The 
sample  in  his  pocket  was  a  gorgeous  showing  and 
exceedingly  precious  for  the  tale  it  told  of  a  hidden 
pay  streak.  While  the  sledge  rocked  and  whined 
under  him  and  the  cold  night  air  whistled  past  his 
ears,  he  gloated  on  the  possibilities  of  the  find,  and  he 
conjured  visions  of  the  things— solid,  substantial,  en¬ 
during  things— he  would  do  with  his  new-found  riches. 
In  a  day  that  now  seemed  very  far  away  he  had 
squandered  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  Tivoli  Slavin’s 
saloon  in  Dawson  City  by  buying  from  Tivoli  a 
claim  that  was  not  worth  thirty  thousand  cents.  He 
had  lost  that  stake  under  the  guile  and  wile  of 
Slavin,  but  this  stake  that  was  coming  Thorpe 
grimly  vowed  he  would  hold ! 

And  in  order  to  hold  it  he  had  first  to  get  it,  for 
hundreds  here  on  Duncan  were  frantically  prepar¬ 
ing  to  beat  him  to  it.  Lights  flashed  in  and  out  of 
every  snow-banked  tent.  Burning  and  violence  now 
remained  in  no  man’s  thoughts.  Speed  was  all  they 
had  in  mind.  To  get  away,  to  lead  his  neighbor,  to 
arrive  first  on  Davidson  Creek  was  for  the  moment 
the  chief  end  of  life  for  each  member  of  the  false 
stampede  that  Thorpe  had  brought  in  on  Duncan. 
All  about,  tumult,  shouting,  and  the  howling  of 
huskies  filled  the  night.  Men  were  harnessing  and 
fighting  as  they  harnessed  their  stubborn,  cross¬ 
bred  dogs. 

“Hear  that  snarling?”  Cronin  Hess  panted  as  he 
hauled  himself  up  by  the  tail  rope  and  kneeled  on  the 
end  of  the  sledge  to  rest.  “They’re  going  to  have  a 
sweet  time  with  them  mongrels  if  things  get 
crowded!”  He  looked  back  at  Outremont.  “How  you 
doing,  Gayle?  You  better  ride  a  bit  and  breathe 
yourself.  We’re  away  to  a  flying  start,  and  you’ll 
need  all  your  wind  when  the  break  comes.” 

/"AUTRE MONT  wisely  accepted  this  counsel.  He 
drew  in  till  he  was  able  to  fall  on  his  knees  on 
the  second  sled. 

“How  are  your  hands,  Tru?”  he  asked  solicitously. 
“Half  frozen?” 

“No,”  she  answered,  never  stopping  the  crackling 
lash.  “My  blood’s  on  fire  and  my  heart’s  beating  like 
a  trip  hammer.  Isn’t  it  great?  Do  you  think  we’ll 
keep  clear?” 

“We  have  to,  that’s  all,”  replied  Gayle,  grimly.  “But 
it’ll  be  a  bitter  fight.  They’re  nearly  all  old-timers. 
They  can  drive  dogs  as  a  Mexican  planter  drives 
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slaves,  and  their  souls  are  full  of  wiles.  They’ll  do 
their  worst  to  jam  us.” 

Hardly  had  he  spoken  thus,  when  he  leaped  off 
the  sledge,  crying  a  warning  to  the  ex-marshal. 
“Look  out,  Cronin,”  he  yelled.  “Look  out!  Swing 
wide!” 

It  was  well  at  that  moment  that  Hess  rode  on  the 
forward  sled,  for  the  trick  was  new  to  Thorpe  and 
would  have  caught  him  unawares.  Over  the  right 
bank  shot  a  racing  team  of  huskies,  driven  by  an  ap¬ 
parently  crazy  man.  It  bore  straight  athwart  the 
ex-marshal’s  course  with  the  intention  of  colliding 
with  his  outfit,  jam¬ 
ming  him  and  get¬ 
ting  the  lead.  The 
team  came  like  light¬ 
ning,  but  Cronin, 
warned  in  time,  ut¬ 
tered  sharp  com¬ 
mands,  enforced  by 
the  walrus-hide  whip 
he  had  snatched 
from  Thorpe. 

Thorpe’s  team 
swerved  suddenly  to 
the  left,  at  the  same 
time  leaping  ahead 
in  a  furious  spurt 
under  the  cruel  whip. 

It  was  a  narrow 
shave.  The  other 
outfit  just  missed 
Thorpe’s.  So  close 
it  passed  that  the 
crazy  man’s  savage 
lead  dog  flashed  out 
its  fangs  as  it  gal¬ 
loped  and  ripped  the 
ex-marshal’s  thigh. 

The  blood  dripped, 
staining  the  spotless 
creek  surface.  Hess 
swore  and  whipped 
on  the  huskies.  The 
opposite  bank 
stopped  the  crazy 
man’s  flight  with  a 
crash,  and  in  the 
clear  path  Outre- 
mont  slipped  by. 

“That  fellow  will 
have  to  halt  a  while 
for  repairs,”  Gayle 
told  the  startled  Tru- 
dis.  “Not  frightened, 
are  you?” 

“No,”  she  an¬ 
swered,  breathing 
thickly,  “but  they’re 
vicious,  aren’t  they?” 

“Not  a  patch  to 
what  they  will  be!” 

Gayle  assured  her. 

Again  and  again 
men  tried  to  jam  the 
leading  sledge,  but 
the  cunning  ex-mar¬ 
shal  always  managed 
to  wriggle  round 
them.  Down  toward 
the  end  of  the  tent 
line  two  teams  rock¬ 
eted  over  the  bank  at 
once.  Only  a  few 
yards  separated 
them,  and  it  looked 
to  Trudis  and  Outre- 
mont  as  if  Hess  were 
shrewdly  trapped. 

Gayle  shouted  in 
alarm  and  pressed 
up  his  dogs  to  ren¬ 
der  possible  aid.  Cronin,  however,  had  instantly 
sized  up  the  situation.  He  saw  that  the  nearer  team 
was  coming  at  an  angle  to  force  him  into  such  a  deep 
curve  that  the  farther  team  would  be  on  top  of  him 
before  he  could  again  reach  the  straightaway  course. 

So  the  ex-marshal  didn’t  take  the  curve.  A  sudden 
halt  was  his  chance.  Yet  he  dared  not  trust  the 
simple  trick  of  tripping  the  wheel  dog  to  brake  them 
to  a  halt.  Bidding  Thorpe  on  no  account  to  lose  his 
grip,  he  reached  down,  seized  on  the  upright  pieces 
that  supported  the  sledge  runner,  and  by  a  sudden 
powerful  heave  threw  the  sledge  upon  its  side.  The 
sledge  slid  a  little,  dragging  Thorpe  and  the  ex¬ 
marshal  all  a-sprawl  and  hanging  on  like  limpets 
with  their  hands.  In  this  manner  it  was  not  possible 
for  the  sled  to  go  far.  A  rod  or  two,  and  the 
huskies  were  stopped  with  a  jerk  that  tumbled  them 
on  their  backs  and  all  but  parted  the  tough  leathern 
traces. 

The  angling  sledge,  baffled,  this  time  whizzed  by  in 
front.  The  other  one,  bent  on  intercepting  that  deep 
curve  the  ex-marshal  hadn’t  taken,  hawed  round 
frantically  to  meet  the  new  emergency.  All  it  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing,  however,  was  to  wheel  sharply  into 


its  fellow.  The  sleds  collided  and  upset.  The 
huskies  rolled  over  and  over,  wound  up  each  other’s 
traces,  snarled  and  fought. 

Hess  and  Thorpe  immediately  sprang  up,  righted 
their  sledge,  and  swept  on,  with  Outremont’s  lead 
dog  nosing  the  ex-marshal’s  heels. 

“Good  boy,  Cronin!”  applauded  Gayle,  exultantly. 
“Good  boy!  That’s  going  some!” 

Cronin,  snow-plastered  from  heel  to  scalp  by  the 
dragging,  the  gash  in  his  leg  spattering  blood  at 
every  jump,  looked  back  and  grinned. 

“We’re  past  the  tents  now,  Gayle.”  he  called. 


The  lump  of  clay  had  fallen  on  the  red-hot  lid  of  the  stove.  Under  the  stove  s 

intense  heat  the  three  men  saw  the  lump  crumble  slowly,  and  as  it  crumbled  it  showed  winking  yellow  grains 


“They  can’t  jam  us  unless  they  come  from  behind. 
I’ve  done  my  part.  We  got  a  clear  path,  and  it’s  up 
to  you  to  keep  it  clear.  They’ll  begin  to  crowd  about 
the  Mayo  River.” 


STAMPEDES  without  number  there  have  been  in 
the  Yukon — big  stampedes,  little  stampedes,  long 
stampedes,  short  stampedes,  stampedes  at  seventy 
below  in  winter,  and  stampedes  at  ninety  above  in 
summer,  but  the  midnight  stampede  on  Davidson 
Creek  was  unparalleled  in  history.  It  was  remarkable 
in  many  ways,  because  of  the  number  of  men,  because 
of  the  plethora  of  dogs,  because  the  run  was  made 
without  snowshoes  and  practically  all  on  a  smooth- 
packed  surface,  because  of  the  record  time  of  the 
rush  and  because  of  other  things. 

The  night  was  clear  and  crisp.  The  peculiar  sub- 
Arctic  gloom  that  drew  in  at  early  evening  was  dis¬ 
pelled  again  by  the  effulgence  of  the  heavens.  The 
large,  luminous  stars  danced  overhead,  foretelling 
great  cold  to  come,  and  the  aurora  glowed  like  silver 
flame.  The  eye  could  see  distinctly  for  immense  dis¬ 
tances.  Near  at  hand  everything  was  fresh,  sharp, 
cameolike.  One  could  easily  read  his  neighbor’s 


facial  expression  or  mark  the  glow  in  his  cheeks. 
This  relief  of  detail  was  what  made  the  scene  so 
vivid,  so  unforgetable  to  those  in  the  lead.  They 
saw  that  night  a  picture  that  was  not  often  painted, 
the  picture  of  more  than  six  hundred  men  insanely 
driving  fifteen  hundred  dogs.  Three  hundred  sleds 
there  were,  and  two  men  and  five  dogs  to  a  sled,  and 
the  marked  difference  in  the  speed  of  the  teams  and 
in  the  celerity  with  which  they  got  away  strung  the 
procession  out  over  many  miles.  In  some  places  they 
ran  two  and  even  three  abreast,  but  for  the  most  part 
there  was  a  gap  between  every  pair  of  outfits  which 

the  hinder  outfit 
strove  to  lessen.  All 
were  crazed  with  ex¬ 
citement  and  gripped 
by  the  gold  lust  that 
rules  every  man  who 
has  ever  struck 
shovel  into  rich  low- 
level  gravels  or 
flashed  colors  in  a 
pan  upon  the  banks 
of  streams. 

Still,  the  outfits  of 
Hess  and  Outremont 
had  not  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  keeping 
the  lead  down  the 
twenty-odd  miles  of 
Duncan  Creek.  The 
narrowness  of  the 
creek  aided  them  in 
places,  and  they 
mushed  like  fiends 
and  inspired  their 
drivers  so  that  they 
never  slackened  in 
the  drive.  Outre¬ 
mont  was  joyously 
amazed  at  Tru’s  re¬ 
source  and  resolute¬ 
ness.  He  openly 
prized  her  beyond 
all  women,  and  he 
hoped  shortly  to  be 
in  a  position  to  stake 
a  Discovery  claim  on 
her  heart,  but  here 
was  a  new  phase  of 
her  protean  nature 
revealed  to  him.  He 
knew  she  was  no 
cheechako,  yet  this 
was  a  test  outside  a 
woman’s  pale.  He 
had  half  expected 
her  to  develop  nerv¬ 
ousness,  to  give 
trouble  and  make  it 
hard  for  him  to  keep 
his  place  behind  his 
partner.  But  to  his 
joy  and  admiration 
she  never  quailed. 
Steadfastly  she 
drove,  never  allowing 
the  distance  between 
her  lead  dog  and 
Cronin  Hess’s  heels 
to  widen  more  than 
a  few  yards. 

“Tru,”  murmured 
Gayle,  growing  bold 
as  he  knelt  on  the 
rear  of  the  sled, 
“we’re  going  to  win. 
Do  you  know  whac 
that  means  for  us 
both?” 

“Yes,”  she  smiled 
over  her  shoulder, 
“that’s  what  is  going  to  make  us  win.” 

In  her  eyes  was  promise,  surrender,  such  as  her 
pride  of  poverty  had  never  let  him  see  before. 
Gayle’s  blood  leaped,  and  he  blessed  the  mad  race 
that  had  torn  away  her  mask  and  brought  them  both 
face  to  face  with  the  elemental  in  life.  The  next 
instant  he  was  back  in  his  place  at  the  end  of  the 
tail  rope  again.  On  and  on  in  the  lead  they  rushed 
to  the  crack  of  the  whip  and  the  shriek  of  the  sled 
and  the  confused  roar  of  the  straining  crowd  behind. 
Whenever  the  two  teams  gained  a  little,  Hess  and 
Outremont  would  pull  up  by  the  tail  ropes  and  take 
the  kneeling  rest.  Whenever  they  were  hard  pressed, 
they  would  spring  off  and  gallop  desperately  on  the 
creek  ice.  The  lightened  huskies  would  then  draw 
ahead  once  more  and  gain  them  respite. 

At  times  Thorpe  spelled  the  ex-marshal,  but  the 
latter  took  far  more  than  his  share  of  the  toil.  For 
he  knew  that  Thorpe’s  back  was  in  no  condition  to 
stand  jolting,  and  one  could  not  always  time  one’s 
movements  so  as  to  slacken  the  body  muscles  to  the 
jerk  of  the  tail  rope  or  to  land  lightly  in  the  inordi¬ 
nate  stride.  With  what  little  running  he  did  the 
youth’s  back  was  already  (Continued  on  page  29) 
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SERVIAN  SENTINELS  WATCHING  Austro-Hungarian 
trenches  for  signs  of  activity.  The  Serbs  have  been  in  high 
spirits  since  they  routed  the  Austrians  in  December  and  drove 
them  back  across  the  River  Save,  but  they  do  not  boast  of  their 
success.  They  fight  tike  demons,  but  take  their  victories  mod¬ 
estly.  To  quote  a  British  newspaper  correspondent  with  King 
Peter’s  troops,  “  they  are  not  professional  soldiers,  these  hus¬ 
bandmen  who  leave  the  plow  and  shoulder  the  rifle,  but  they 
do  it  as  to  the  manner  born,  so  that  one  might  doubt  if  they 
had  ever  done  anything  else.  It  is  not  the  soldier’s  esprit 
de  corps  which  inspires  the  gallant  Serbs,  but  love  of  country” 

Photograph  by  Paul  Thompson 
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BRITISH  LANCERS  ON  THE  MOVE  in  France.  Early  in  the  war  the  British  cavalry,  like  the  Gei 
hurled  a  large  force  of  cavalry  against  the  advancing  Germans  and  his  ranks  were  riddled  by  machine  gun 


Human  Reeds  ir 


NESTING  THEIR  TEAMS  in  the  Rawka  River  district,  the  scene  of  part  of  the  battle  of  Goumine- Borjimow.  Germany’s  fine 
way  system  does  not  extend  beyond  the  border  and  wagons  sleighs  and  motor  cars  are  the  main  dependence  in  Russian  Poland 


FRENCH  ALPINE  CHASSEURS  in  snow  in  the  V 
constantly  since  the  war  began.  The  men  lying  ‘ 
heels  Sometimes  the  snowfall  in  this  region 


ains,  where  they  have  been  in  action  almost 
ust  removed  their  skis,  which  are  at  their 
that  the  troops  cannot  see  ten  yards  ahead 


GERMAN  ARTILLERY  IN  HIDING  on  the  battle  line  in  France.  The  gun  is  completely  covered  to  protect  it  from  bursting  shells  H  hen 
an  order  to  go  into  action  is  received,  the  men  throw  off  the  roof  in  a  few  minutes  and  begin  to  feed  shells  into  the  breech  of  the  gun 


A  WOUNDED  GERMAN  being  carried  from  the  field  in 
France  by  four  of  his  comrades.  The  Germans  have  lost  ap¬ 
proximately  1,500,000  in  killed  and  wounded  and  300,000  are 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies.  And  despite  the  terrible 
slaughter  of  their  men  in  the  unsuccessful  “ drives  ”  toward 
Paris,  Calais,  and  Warsaw,  the  German  generals  continue 
their  mass  tactics.  In  the  great  battle  of  Goumine- Borjimow, 
when  a  huge  army  under  General  von  Mackensen  was  beaten 
in  an  attempt  to  take  Warsaw,  the  Germans  lost  upward 
of  100,000  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  total  for  Germany 
nn/1  A uctrin  is  nhnut  3.500.000  :  for  the  Allies,  3,000,000 
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anted  that  it  is  folly  to  charge  on  a  grand  scale.  During  the  retreat  at  Mons  General  de  Lisle 
Since  that  time  the  British  cavalry  has  been  doing  general  utility  work  along  the  western  front 


We  Are  Pro-Americans 

ROM  AN  ADDRESS  of  the  President  of  the  United  States — 
an  address  equally  notable  for  its  justice  and  its  timeliness: 

“Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence  (I  conjure  you 
to  believe  me,  fellow  citizens)  the  jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought 
to  be  constantly  awake,  since  history  and  experience  prove  that 
foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  republican  gov¬ 
ernment.  But  that  jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  impartial.  .  .  . 
The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us  in  regard  to  foreign  relations  is, 
in  extending  our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as  little 
political  connections  as  possible.  Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  in¬ 
terests,  which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote,  relation.  Hence 
she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of  which 
are  essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it  must 
be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combinations  and 
collisions  of  her  friendships  or  enmities. 

“Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to 
pursue  a  different  course.  .  .  .  Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so 
peculiar  a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own  ground  to  stand  on  for¬ 
eign  ground?  Why,  by  intertwining  our  destiny  with  that  of  any 
part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of 
European  ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humor,  or  caprice?” 

President  Wilson  has  lived  up  to  the  Americanism  of  these 
words.  He  is  a  pro-American.  So  was  the  author  of  the 
paragraphs  which  we  have  quoted  at  such  length  from  his  Fare¬ 
well  Address — the  first  President  of  our  United  States,  whose 
birthday  we  celebrate:  George  Washington. 


a  sort  of  paper  blockade  of  British  waters,  warning  off  neutral  com¬ 
merce.  Obviously,  the  United  States  will  not  tolerate  the  notion 
that  German  submarines — for  there  is,  as  we  write,  no  blockade, 
only  occasionally  raiding  submarines — may  send  merchant  ships 
to  the  bottom  with  their  cargoes  and  their  passengers,  including 
Americans.  This  is  not  a  question  of  our  sympathies  with  England 
as  against  Germany,  but  the  interests  of  the  United  States  as  a  neu¬ 
tral  must  and  shall  be  consulted.  Incidentally,  there  is  no  record 
of  any  European  power  sending  either  neutral  or  enemy  merchant¬ 
men  to  the  bottom  without  providing  for  the  safety  of  their  passen¬ 
gers  and  crews.  The  argument  might  be  advanced  that  Germany 
has  as  good  a  right  to  blockade  England  as  England  has  to  blockade 
Germany ;  this  is  perfectly  true,  only  the  blockade  of  German  ports 
has  long  been  an  accomplishable  fact,  whereas  the  other  “blockade” 
remains  a  tragic  bluff.  A  real  blockade  of  England  is  feasible  only 
through  (1)  the  escape  of  the  German  fleet  from  the  Kiel  Canal 
or  (2)  the  casting  to  the  four  winds  of  all  international  law  govern¬ 
ing  the  treatment  of  merchantmen.  And  to  the  latter  solution  that 
part  of  the  world  which  is  now  neutral  will  never  consent.  There 
is  outspoken  indignation  in  Greece,  in  Sweden,  in  Holland,  in  Italy ; 
and  one  of  these  countries  is  Germany’s  ally,  while  two  others  have 
been  regarded  as  pro-German.  We  believe  that  the  neutral  powers 
may  justly  join  hands  to  insist  that  their  commerce  shall  not  be 
utterly  destroyed,  the  established  rules  of  ocean  warfare  set  aside, 
and  their  rights  as  noncombatants  flagrantly  disregarded  just  be¬ 
cause  Germany  still  hopes  to  frighten  her  great  enemy  at  their 
expense.  On  the  sea,  Germany  is  one  nation  against  many:  she 
must  be  intelligent  enough  to  avoid  increasing  the  odds  against  her. 


Hats  Off  to  a  Good  Citizen 

KUNO  FRANCKE  sounds  like  a  German  name.  Its  owner  is, 
however,  an  American.  Asked  to  join  with  other  persons  at 
Washington  on  January  30  to  organize  in  favor  of  a  so-called 
“genuine  American  neutrality”  that  would  be,  in  effect,  an  active 
pro-German  partisanship,  Professor  Francke  declined.  Just  what 
the  organization  in  question  was  planned  for  we  discussed  last  week 
in  a  paragraph  entitled  “We  Are  Americans” ;  it  is  the  movement 
in  which  Mr.  Bartholdt  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Vollmer  of  Iowa,  and 
others  have  expressed  themselves,  and  had  for  one  of  its  aims 
the  declaration  of  an  unneutral  embargo  upon  war  supplies.  In 
explaining  his  reasons  for  not  joining  with  these  militant  pro- 
Germans,  Professor  Kuno  Francke  has  this  to  say: 

I  believe  it  would  be  against  my  duties  as  an  American  citizen  if  1  were  to 
take  part  in  a  propaganda  the  purpose  of  which  will  be  thought  to  be  to  force 
our  Government  into  a  hostile  attitude  toward  England.  I  do  not  wish  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  proclamation  of  an  embargo  on  arms  and  muni¬ 
tions  of  war  would  be  an  altogether  illusory  thing.  Arms  and  other  imple¬ 
ments  of  war  would,  if  our  Government  established  an  embargo  on  them,  be 
shipped  from  this  country  to  Havana,  or  to  Vigo,  or  to  some  other  neutral  port 
and  would  reach  their  destination  from  there  without  any  hindrance.  What  1 
do  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  the  establishment  of  such  an  embargo  would 
inevitably  bring  our  Government  into  conflict  with  England  and  might  drive 
us  into  war  with  England.  As  an  American  citizen  I  cannot  possibly  support 
a  policy  which  would  bring  the  terrors  of  war  to  our  own  country. 

This  is  well  said,  and  bravely.  Professor  Francke  has  really  done 
more  to  keep  warm  the  ties  of  friendliness  between  individuals  of 
German  nationality  or  German  descent  and  Americans  of  other  de¬ 
scent  than  a  whole  army  corps  of  such  publicists  as  Dr.  Francke’s 
colleague  at  Harvard,  Hugo  Munsterberg,  Dr.  Bernhard  Dern- 
burg.  Dr.  Kuno  Meyer,  and  the  German  Ambassador  himself. 

False  Blockades  and  False  Logic 

TOO  MUCH  HEED  has  been  paid  to  the  Lusitania  incident  and 
to  charges  that  our  flag  has  been  used  by  alien  merchantmen. 
There  is  nothing  novel  in  such  a  use  of  flags  by  vessels  of  a 
belligerent.  From  the  standpoint  of  international  law  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  wrong  about  all  this — although  a  man-of-war  must,  of  course, 
show  its  own  flag  before  it  fires  upon  an  enemy.  American  war¬ 
ships  and  privateers  made  effective  use  of  the  British  flag  as  long 
ago  as  1812,  and  we  flew  the  Spanish  flag  during  our  war  with  Spain. 
More  recently,  German  raiders  have  used  Russian  and  Japanese 
flags — and  have  been  awarded  the  Iron  Cross  by  the  Kaiser  for  ex¬ 
ploits  to  which  this  ruse  contributed.  War  is  not  a  parlor  game. 
On  the  other  hand,  war  has  its  rules,  and  even  though  the  rules 
admit  of  savagery  and  sharp  practice,  it  is  our  essential  interest 
to  insist  upon  their  observance.  Now,  Germany  has  proclaimed 


That  Ship  Purchase  Muddle 

AS  THE  DEADLOCKED  DEBATE  in  the  Senate  dragged  its  weary 
length  toward  adjournment,  the  mystery  of  it  all  deepened. 
Why  should  President  Wilson  have  staked  his  leadership  on  a  hasty 
patchwork  of  a  bill  which  can  be  argued  only  by  time  killing?  How 
can  a  merchant  marine  fit  for  the  commerce  of  a  nation  be  secured 
from  the  fag-end  of  a  Congress  torn  by  partisanship  and  lacking 
the  guidance  of  an  informed  public  opinion?  This  measure  cannot 
meet  our  present  difficulties,  and  there  has  been  no  time  to  hammer 
out  the  details  of  a  great  constructive  law  such  as  must  be  passed 
if  the  United  States  is  to  become  a  maritime  power  of  the  first  rank. 
President  Wilson  has  lessened  his  prestige  and  has  given  the  less 
reputable  Democrats  a  vital  issue  on  which  to  oppose  him.  It  is 
a  muddled  and  foolish  ending  for  a  notable  Congress. 

The  Certainty  of  Woman  Suffrage 

ITHIN  TEN  YEARS  OR  LESS  women  will  be  voting  on  the 
same  terms  as  men  in  most  of  our  States,  and  the  backward 
remnant  will  be  hustling  to  catch  up.  The  movement  has  passed 
the  stage  of  doubt  and  ridicule,  and  has  almost  passed  the  stage 
of  argument.  The  change  from  the  indifference  of  twenty  years  ago 
is  amazing.  Women  vote  in  eleven  States  now,  against  four  then, 
and  the  issue  will  be  up  to  the  voters  this  fall  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  West  Virginia,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  perhaps  other  States.  The  affirmative  side  is  active, 
aggressive,  and  confident,  and  includes  many  men  who  have  gained 
their  faith  by  fighting  for  better  politics.  In  comparison,  the  men¬ 
tal  bankruptcy  of  the  antis  is  fairly  pitiful.  The  suffragists  can 
rest  their  case  on  the  plain  fact  that  women  do  participate  in  the 
life  of  our  modern  communities,  and  should,  therefore,  participate 
in  the  business  of  government.  The  antis  can  reply  only  with 
solemn  and  pathetic  foolishness  about  “disorganizing  society,” 
“advanced  theories,”  “new  evils,”  and  the  like — the  stale  harpings 
of  prejudice  and  timidity.  In  a  contest  between  such  forces  the 
outcome  is  certain,  for  the  United  States  is  neither  timid  nor  silly. 

Backing  for  That  Resolution 

THE  LOSS  of  five  hundred  thousand  men  in  war  can  be  made 
good  in  less  than  ten  years  through  complete  abstinence  from 
alcohol  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Russia.  This  is  not  the  statement 
of  some  professional  temperance  booster ;  it  is  the  estimate  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Hunter,  actuary  with  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany.  To  the  Association  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents  he  recently 
read  a  paper  based  on  the  study  of  the  deaths  of  two  million  policy 
holders  during  twenty-five  years.  This  was  his  statement:  “Total 
abstainers  have  a  mortality  during  the  working  years  of  life  of  about 
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one-half  of  that  among  those  who  use  alcohol  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
two  glasses  of  whisky  a  day.”  Do  facts  mean  anything  to  you  ?  How 
much  of  your  life  and  its  energies  are  you  cashing  in  for  whisky . 

A  Miner  of  Good  Metal 

THERE  HAS  DIED  at  Helena,  Mont.,  a  remarkable  character; 

remarkable  in  that,  while  he  was  worth  several  millions  of 
dollars  and  had  as  romantic  a  career  as  has  ever  been  portrayed 1  m 
fiction,  he  never  sought  publicity  and  certainly  never  dreamed  that 
his  name  or  deeds  would  be  blazoned 
even  on  this  quiet  page.  Yet  there  are 
several  angles  of  Thomas  Cruse  s  ca¬ 
reer  that  are  worth  pondering.  Out 
of  obscurity  and  poverty  he  became 
one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  influen¬ 
tial  citizens  of  a  State  famed  for  its 
men  of  wealth  and  spectacular  achieve¬ 
ment.  He  discovered  the  Drum-Lummon 
mine.  Unlike  many  mining  men,  his 
good  fortune  did  not  turn  his  head. 

Though  illiterate,  he  became  a  success¬ 
ful  business  man  and  banker,  and  left 
behind  him  the  example  of  a  well-spent, 
upright  life,  starred  with  many  good 
deeds.  In  a  time  of  financial  depres¬ 
sion,  when  money  was  hard  to  get  even 
at  high  rates  of  interest,  he  loaned  his 
State  the  funds  to  build  its  capitol.  His 
mining  industry  supported  for  years  a 
community  of  contented  souls.  Yet  had 
there  been  a  literacy  test  at  the  time  of 
his  advent  in  this  country,  he  would 
have  been  compelled  to  return  to  the 
Green  Isle  whence  he  came.  For  twenty 
years,  while  in  the  lonely  hills  he  dug 
for  the  treasure  which  he  had  faith  was 
there,  he  braved  the  taunts  of  young 
and  old  on  his  visits  to  Helena  to  beg 
credit  for  flour  and  bacon  to  keep  him 
alive.  Boys  jeered  him  in  the  streets,  so 
austere  was  his  manner  and  so  ragged 
his  clothes.  When  he  was  paid  his  fiist 
cash  installment  of  $1,600,000  on  his 
Drum-Lummon  mine  by  an  English 
syndicate,  he  showed  his  philosophy  by 
turning  to  a  friend  as  he  pocketed  a  roll 
of  bills  and  telling  him  that  he  had  suf¬ 
fered  for  years  the  derision  of  many 
nicknames,  but  that  he  had  an  opinion 

he  would  be  known  henceforth  as  “Mr.  CRUSE.  Nobody  had  ever 
thought  enough  of  him  to  call  him  that  before.  He  showed  his 
human  nature  when,  during  the  panic  of  1893,  he s  sent  ■ word  to  one 
or  two  merchants  that  had  given  him  precious  credit  when  he  needed 
'  it  that  his  bank  vaults  were  open  to  them,  but  turned  a  deal  ear  to 
the  appeals  of  others  who  had  turned  deaf  ears  to  his  appeals  in  his 
days  of  trial.  Here  was  great  wealth,  honestly  achieved,  against 
which  no  man  railed,  and  it  was  not  the  root  of  evil  or  of  riotous  liv¬ 
ing,  but  branches  laden  with  good— modestly  and  fittingly  showered. 

What  Women  Expect 

IN  HIS  ABLE  REPORT  on  “Prostitution  in  Europe,”  Abraham 
Flexner  gives  this  explanation  of  an  evil  situation  which  the 
suffragists  wish  to  change: 

Europe  has  been  a  man’s  world— managed  by  men  and  largely  for  men, 
for  cynical  men  at  that— men  inured  to  the  sight  of  human  inequalities  cal¬ 
lous  as  to  the  value  of  lower-class  life,  and  distinctly  lacking  in  respect  foi 
womanhood,  especially  that  of  the  working  classes. 

One  is  grateful  that  this  cynical  attitude  on  the  part  of  men  holds  less 
true  in  America.  A  mid-Western  weekly  sheds  an  illuminative  ray 
on  this  question  in  telling  of  a  Bohemian  who  remarked .  I  would 
not  marry  an  American  girl !  They  expect  a  man  to  be  true  to  them . 
The  American  wife  does  take  marriage  seriously;  she  does  expect 
her  husband  to  be  true  to  her.  More  than  anything  else,  this  expec¬ 
tation  of  hers  tends  to  make  the  man  regard  intentional  infidelity 
as  something  preposterous.  The  surest  way  for  woman  to  be  held 
at  a  high  valuation  is  for  her  to  desire  and  claim  such  a  valuation. 


BY  RALPH  OAKLEY 

TTE  stood  upon  the  parapet. 

The  foeman’s  flag  on  high 
Floated  defiance  on  the  breeze 
Athwart  the  smoking  sky. 

He  led  the  charge.  That  proud 
flag  fell. 

Smitten,  he  heard  the  cry 
Of  victory ;  and  a  nation  knew 
How  bravely  he  could  die. 

A  woman  on  a  moonlit  bridge 
Paused  friendless  and  forlorn. 
Her  life's  bleak  evening  proved 
how  false 

Each  promise  of  its  morn. 
The  tempting  waters  spoke  of 
peace, 

Of  rest  their  depths  could  give; 
And  she  passed  on,  yet  no  one 
recked 

How  bravely  she  did  live. 


A  Land  of  Snow 

IT  IS  NO  DETRACTION  from  the  indisputable  rigors  of  the 
great  Northwest  to  say  that  when  winter  is  mentioned  in  this 
country  the  mind  is  as  likely  as  not  to  turn  toward  New  England. 
It  doesn’t  require  the  Weather  Bureau’s  daily  Bulletin  from  East- 
port,  Me.,  and  Northfield,  Vt.,  to  bring  this  about.  From  the  time 
our  forbears  starved  on  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay  the  in¬ 
exorable  and  beautiful  season  of  snow  has  seemed  as  intrinsic  a 
part  of  New  England  as  the  granite  in  her  hills.  Even  if  one 

were  tempted  to  forget  this,  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  New  England  would  prevent. 
The  bleakness  of  winter  serves  as  back¬ 
ground  for  Mrs.  Wharton’s  “Ethan 
Frome”  —  an  idyll  of  character  and 
countryside  worthy  of  Hawthorne 
himself.  A  trio  of  poets  paint  the 
more  cheerful  aspect.  Let  Emerson 
give  us  the  storm  itself : 


us 

Announced  by  all  the  trumpets  of  the  sky, 
Arrives  the  snow,  and,  driving  o’er  the  fields, 
Seems  nowhere  to  alight.  .  .  . 

the  housemates  sit 

Around  the  radiant  fireplace,  enclosed 
In  a  tumultuous  privacy  of  storm. 

Perhaps  a  dropping  mercury  brings 
the  sort  of  clear  night  about  which 
Lowell  said: 

God  makes  sech  nights,  all  white  an’  still, 
Fur’z  you  can  look  or  listen; 

Moonshine  an’  snow  on  field  an’  hill, 

All  silence  an’  all  glisten. 

And  those  who  were  born  and  bred 
among  the  White  Mountains  or  the  Green 
Mountains  or  the  Berkshires  will  appre¬ 
ciate  this  from  Whittier: 

Next  morn  we  wakened  with  the  shout 
Of  merry  voices  high  and  clear; 

And  saw  the  teamsters  drawing  near 
To  break  the  drifted  highways  out. 

Down  the  long  hillside,  treading  slow, 

We  saw  the  half-buried  oxen  go, 

Shaking  the  snow  from  heads  uptost, 

Their  straining  nostrils  white  with  frost. 

For  a  true,  compact  picture  of  old  New 
England,  nothing  beats  “Snow-Bound.” 

A  Nebraska  Journalist  on  the  Press 

People  have  no  confidence 

in  great  newspapers,  says  Mr.  Bryan, 
“because  they  are  big  enterprises  too 
much  influenced  by  big  business  interests.’  It  is  true  that  gieat 
newspapers  are  “big  enterprises” — and  that  is,  as  the  New  Toik 
“World”  observes,  just  what  tends  to  prevent  their  being  influ¬ 
enced  in  any  sinister  sense  by  “big  business.’  Great  newspapeis 
are,  or  can  be,  independent  of  both  big  and  little  businesses,  indi¬ 
vidually  speaking,  for,  of  course,  every  newspaper  depends  upon 
business  taken  collectively  for  its  prosperity  and  even  for  its  bare 
existence.  But  the  great  newspapers  of  Chicago  and  New  York 
are  probably  less  affected,  on  the  whole,  by  the  railway  influence 
or  the  quack  influence  or  the  booze  influence  than  aie  the  smug¬ 
gling  little  newspapers  of  the  small  towns. 

What  Does  a  Newspaper  Mean? 

TWO  OR  THREE  MONTHS  AGO  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 

“Courant”  got  out  a  ninety-six-page  edition  to  celebrate  its 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  birthday.  No.  1  of  the  Courant  was 
“printed  by  Thomas  Green  at  the  Heart  &  Crown  near  the 
North  Meeting-House,”  and  boldly  asserted: 

Was  it  not  for  the  Press  we  should  be  left  almost  intirely  ignorant  of  all 
those  noble  Sentiments  which  the  Antients  were  endow’d  with. 

The  “Courant”  has  held  to  its  traditions  fairly  well.  Though  the 
“noble  sentiments”  are  somewhat  obscured  in  some  printing  offices 
by  the  rush  and  roar  of  patent-medicine  advertising  (see  Mr. 
Bryan’s  “Commoner”),  we  believe  the  older  creed  is  coming 
back;  that  social  service,  the  betterment  of  life,  the  ennobling 
of  the  human  spirit,  are  to  become  more  and  more  the  con¬ 
scious  goal  of  journalism.  What  does  a  newspaper  mean  to  you? 
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BARBARA’S 


CHAPTER  X 


BY 


FREEDOM  ONCE  MORE 


MAUDE  RADFORD  WARREN 


SHE  left  the  doctor  on  the  dry,  warm  porch  of  her 
neighbor’s  house  and  turned  back  over  the  grind¬ 
ing  gravel  of  the  drive  to  the  dark  road.  All  her 
senses  were  alert.  She  was  not  afraid,  but  she  was 
living  at  high  speed,  her  mind  racing  sometimes  to 
Anita  with  her  sick,  yellow  face,  sometimes  to  Hare, 
looking  radiant  by  the  side  of  Helen  Farley,  and 
sometimes  to  Thornton,  defeated,  possibly  dis¬ 
honored,  and  about  to  lose  Grassmere.  She  had  driv¬ 
en  perhaps  half  a  mile,  when  she  almost  ran  into  a 
man,  walking  toward  her,  head  down,  shoulders 
bowed.  He  swerved  aside  under  the  horse’s  head,  and 
something  in  the  blurred  outline  of  his  figure  as¬ 
sured  her  that  it  was  Thornton. 

“Stephen,”  she  called,  “where  are  you  going?” 
He  came  to  the  side  of  the  dogcart  and  stared  up 
at  her.  “Is  it  you,  Barbara?”  he  asked  uncertainly. 

His  tone  was  that  of  a  man  bewildered  with  sleep, 
unable  to  realize  his  surroundings. 

“I’m  walking,”  Thornton  said.  “I  had  to  walk.” 
Pityingly,  Barbara  comprehended.  He  had  come 
instinctively  to  the  red  road  that  he  knew  so  well, 
to  the  old  places  among  which  he  had  grown  up.” 

“Get  in  here,”  she  said.  “You’re  miles  from  where 
you  have  to  sleep.” 

He  mounted  beside  her,  and  she  drove  on  slowly 
under  the  lashing  rain.  A  sheaf  of  long  lightning- 
struck  across  the  sky,  and  by  its  quick  gleam  she  saw 
his  set,  wretched  face.  “I’ve  seen  Lucia,”  he  said. 
“Oh,  dear  Stephen,  I’m  so  sorry,”  Barbara  cried. 
“Do  you  know,”  he  said,  in  a  surprised  tone,  “I 
don’t  greatly  mind,  really?  I  remember  when 
I  was  studying  ‘King  Lear’  long  ago,  I  was 
struck  by  the  line,  ‘For  when  the  greater 
malady  is  fixed,  the  lesser  is  scarce 
felt.’”  Barbara  felt  sorry  for  Lucia. 

Thornton  could  not  have  loved  her 
deeply  if  he  put  her  so  far  below 
his  career.  He  half  answered 
what  was  in  her  mind  by 
continuing:  “It’s  not  that 
I  haven’t  cared  for  Lucia;  4cri*5 

and  that  I  don’t  care  for 
her  still,  but  I’m  not  the 
same  man  she  loved  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Then 
I  was  in  the  full  tide 
of  success,  honored, 
with  no  limits  to  my 
ambition.  Now  I’m 
dishonored.  I’m  not 
beaten,  mind  you;  I 
won’t  lie  down.  But 
I’m  ended  in  my  own 
State,  the  only  place 
that  has  any  mean¬ 
ing  for  me.” — “No, 
you’re  not  beaten, 

Stephen,”  she  said. 

“You’ll  live  this  down, 
and  you’ll  build  up  your 
career  here,  in  the  very 
place  where  you’ve  been 
so  badly  used.  There’ll  be 
plenty  of  people  to  help.” 

He  gave  a  short  laugh.  “You 
don’t  understand,  I’m  afraid. 

Marshall  gave  me  the  hint  this 
evening.  The  Bar  Association 
means  to  disbar  me.” — “Oh,  Stephen, 
it  can’t  be,”  she  breathed. — “So  I  should 
have  said  two  months  ago.  It  can’t  be,  but 
it  is.  My  work  as  a  lawyer  is  ended,  here  or 
anywhere  else.”  The  horse  was  moving  slowly,  draw¬ 
ing  the  dogcart  with  difficulty  through  the  heavy 
mud.  The  rain  was  coming  down  furiously,  and  Bar¬ 
bara’s  hands  were  wet  and  cold.  Here  and  there  a 
light  showed  in  a  farmhouse  window.  She  checked 
the  horse  and  turned  in  her  seat  to  look  at  Thorn¬ 
ton.  He  had  lost  all — the  chance  to  work  at  the 
career  he  had  chosen,  the  woman  he  cared  for,  the 
esteem  of  the  world  which  judges  by  appearances. 
But  he  should  not  lose  everything.  Barbara  com¬ 
pressed  her  lips  and  took  impulsively  her  resolution: 
he  should  not  lose  Grassmere. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  he  asked  dully. 

“Back  to  Grassmere.  I  was  going  on  an  errand 
for  Anita  to  Charlottesville,  but  I’ve  thought  of  an¬ 
other  way  of  managing.  Come  back  with  me,  Ste¬ 
phen,  will  you?  I’m  asking  for  my  sake,  and  not 
yours.  Anita  is  worse,  and  Dr.  Lewis  says  there 
ought  to  be  a  white  man  in  the  house  to-night.” 
“Yes,”  he  assented;  then  he  murmured:  “Dis- 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  W.  B.  KING 

Barbara  was  not  the  sort  of  person  to  take  a 
woman’s  career  seriously.  To  her,  love  and  home 
and  children  made  tne  future  worth  while;  any¬ 
thing  else  was  a  stop  gap  or  a  substitution.  She 
had  met,  while  in  college,  girls  who  did  seem  to  put 
a  career  before  any  other  future,  and  she  had  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  were  either  deceiving  themselves  or 
posing.  But  she  knew  that  all  that  there  is  of  a 
man  must  go  into  his  work— his  keenest  mental 
efforts,  his  highest  moments  of  idealism,  his  selfish¬ 
nesses,  his  littlenesses;  they  all  unite  to  form  that 
curious  mixture  of  good  and  bad  which  is  the  man 
himself — and  is  read  in  the  sum  total  of  his  achieve¬ 
ment.  She  knew  the  completeness  of  Thornton’s  loss. 

“Stephen,”  she  said,  ‘  we’re  too  close  to  it  yet  to 
tell  what  can  be  done.  Maybe  they  will  decide  not 
to  disbar  you.” 

He  shook  his  head  at  that.  “Don’t  try  to  feed  me 
on  false  hopes,  Barbara.  I’m  not  a  baby,  you  know. 
I  can  stand  up  under  all  that  will  happen  to  me,  in¬ 
cluding  the  cold-shouldering  of  my  old  friends.  The 
vital  thing  is  that  I’ve  got  no  future.” 

“You  have  a  future,  Stephen.  I  know  a  way 
can  be  worked  out,  and  I’ll  help  you;  I’ll  stand  by 
you  as  never  friend  stood  by  friend  before.  We’ll 
see  each  other  every  day.  I  know  I  can  be  of  use.” 
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“/  reckon  I’ve  run  on  too  much,  ”  she  said  hastily. 
“But  you  are  from  home,  and  talking  to  you  this 
afternoon  seemed  like  talking  to  myself,  Miss  Barbara” 


He  found  her  chilled  hand.  “I  know  you  can,  too, 
Barbara.  I  believe  that,  instinctively,  I  was  walk¬ 
ing  to  you  to-night.  I’ve  forgotten  that  day  when 
you  said  we  could  be  good  pals,  and  you’ve  always 
helped.  I’m  not  moaning  for  sympathy,  but  I  can 
get  along  better  if  I  have  your  friendship,  if 
I  can  be  sure  of  seeing  you  every  day,  as  you 
promise.” 

Barbara  had  forgotten  all  about  Hare  and  her 
own  forebodings  and  uncertainties.  She  was  con¬ 
scious  of  a  tremendous  exhilaration  to  which  the 
wind  and  the  rain  were  a  fit  setting.  She  had  a 
keen  sense  of  power,  almost  a  conviction,  that  with 
her  own  hands  she  could  set  right  Thornton’s 


crooked  destiny.  He  should  have  Grassmere,  and 
some  day  his  innocence  should  be  proved.  She  drove 
on  slowly,  for  she  wanted  to  arrive  at  Grassmere 
so  that  it  would  seem  as  if  she  had  had  time  to  go 
to  Charlottesville  and  return. 

WHEN  they  reached  Grassmere,  Barbara  led 
Thornton  quietly  into  the  house. 

“I’m  not  going  to  tell  Anita  you’re  here,”  she  whis¬ 
pered.  “She  must  not  suspect  that  we  are  disquieted 
about  her.  I’ll  give  you  the  downstairs  bedroom.” 

She  left  him  in  the  library  and  mounted  the  stairs. 
At  the  top  she  met  Sissy,  her  broad  face  frightened. 

“Miss  Anita  say  you-all  come  to  her  at  once.  She 
say  she’s  dene  been  listening  to  yo’  horse  a-goin’  to 
Charlottesville.” 

“Mr.  Thornton’s  here,  but  don’t  tell  Miss  Anita,” 
Barbara  cautioned.  “The  doctor  said  I  must  have 
some  one.”  They  heard  a  step  in  the  cold  passage, 
and,  looking  up,  they  saw  Anita  feeling  her  way 
unsteadily  toward  them.  Barbara  ran  toward  her. 
“Sister  Anita!  You  mustn’t!  The  doctor  said — ” 
“What  are  you-all  conspiring  about?”  croaked 
Anita. 

“Get  a  hot-water  bag,  Sissy,”  Barbara  directed. 
“You  go  and  get  young  ’Thias,”  Anita  said.  “Bring 
him  to  me.” 

“Get  ’Thias,  if  Miss  Anita  wants  him,”  Barbara 
said. 

She  carried  Anita  to  her  bed,  and  chafed  her  cold 
hands  and  feet. 

“Let  me  alone,”  Anita  said  fiercely.  “Your 
touch  sickens  me.  Did  you  go  on  Kirby  like 
I  told  you  to  Charlottesville?” 

“I  couldn’t  take  Kirby,  sister  Anita; 
he  was  too  tired.  I  took  the  dog¬ 
cart  and  Mungo.  I  stopped  on 
the  way  for  Dr.  Lewis.” 

Anita’s  hard  gaze  wavered. 

“I  thought  you  were  lying. 
I  knew  Kirby  was  in  the 
stall.  If  you  took  the 
dogcart,  why  didn’t  you 
bring  back  the  lawyer?” 
“He  said  it  was  of  no 
use  to  come,  sister 
Anita.  Said  he’d  have 
to  draw  up  the  will — ” 
“How  could  he  draw 
up  the  will.”  Anita 
said,  “w  hen  he 
doesn’t  know  how 
I’m  going  to  make 
it?”  Barbara  met 
her  suspicious  eyes 
calmly. 

“You  know,  sister 
Anita,  that  there’s  a 
lot  in  the  first  part  of 
the  will  that  goes  in 
no  matter  who  you  leave 
your  property  to  —  all 
that  about  directing  that 
all  your  just  debts  be  paid. 
Besides  that,  he  said  he 
didn’t  have  any  forms  either 
in  his  house  or  office;  that  he’d 
have  to  get  them  from  some 
other  lawyer,  and  that  he  couldn’t 
rout  out  anyone  else  at  that  hour  of 
the  night  and  drag  him  down  to  his  office. 
He  said,  too,  that  it  would  be  pretty  hard  to 
get  witnesses  after  midnight.  He’s  coming  in 
the  morning.” 

“What  time?” 

“He  didn’t  say,  sister  Anita,  but  I  suppose  as  soon 
as  he  can.  I  told  him  the  matter  was  urgent.” 

Sissy  put  her  head  in  the  doorway. 

“Here’s  ’Thias  now,  Miss  Barbara.” 

“It  wasn’t  Miss  Barbara  who  sent  for  him,  Sissy,” 
Anita  said.  “It  was  me.  I’m  still  the  mistress  in 
this  house!” 

“Come  in,  ’Thias,”  Barbara  called.  “Please  don’t 
sit  up,  sister  Anita;  the  doctor  said  you  mustn’t.” 

Young  ’Thias  entered  sheepishly,  his  toes  turned 
in,  a  feeble  smile  on  his  face. 

“  ’Thias,  did  Miss  Barbara  drive  out  with  the  dog¬ 
cart?” 

Young  ’Thias  cast  an  embarrassed  look  at  Bar¬ 
bara. 

“You  look  at  me,”  Anita  said. 

“Yes’m,  she  sho’  did  have  de  dogcart,”  ’Thias  said. 
“What  horse  did  she  take?” 

“She  done  take  Mungo.” 
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“What  does  the  cart  look  like?” 

“What  do  it  look  like?”  repeated  the  negro  in  a 
bewildered  tone. 

“Yes,  has  it  got  mud  on  it,  or  hasn’t  it?” 

“Law,  Miss  Anita,  de  mud  is  dat  thick  I’ll  sho’ 
have  to  take  a  rake  handle  to  punch  it  out  wid  in 
de  mawnin’.  Caint  no  li’l  whittle  stick  do  it.” 

“Go  downstairs,”  Anita  said. 

Young  ’Thias  moved  to  the  door,  Sissy  behind  him. 
“Come  back  here,  Sissy,”  Anita  said;  “you  don’t 
reckon  I’m  going  to  be  left  alone  with  Miss  Barbara, 
do  you?” 

Barbara  and  Sissy  took  a  seat  on  each  side  of  the 
sick  woman’s  bed.  She  lay  silent,  her  unblinking 
eyes  fastened  on  the  ceiling.  After  a  long  time  her 
eyes  closed,  and  she  slept. 

“Go,  Sissy,”  Barbara  said,  “and  get  the  downstairs 
bedroom  ready  for  Mr.  Thornton.  Then  try  to  sleep. 

If  I  need  you,  I’ll  ring  the  big  breakfast  bell.” 

WHEN  Sissy  had  gone,  Barbara  looked  at  her 
watch.  It  was  almost  midnight.  She  got  into  a 
loose  gown,  prepared  Anita’s  medicines,  and  settled 
herself  for  a  long  vigil.  One  step  at  a  time,  she  told 
herself,  was  all  she  could  take,  but  she  must  prepare 
some  plausible  story  for  the  lawyer’s  nonappearance 
in  the  morning.  She  felt  a  keener  sympathy  for 
Anita,  so  pitifully  at  her  mercy.  Her  exalted  mood 
had  died  and  her  conscience  began  to  mock.  All  she 
had  meant  was  to  force  Anita  to  take  time  to  con¬ 
sider  before  she  made  a  new  will.  Yet,  after  all, 
Grassmere  belonged  to  Anita.  She  had  a  right  to 
leave  it  to  whom  she  pleased.  There  was  no  legal 
reason  why  Thornton  should  have  it.  Who  was  she  to 
take  justice  into  her  own  hands? 

She  looked  up,  her  face  distressed,  to  find  Anita’s 

eyes  upon  her.  . 

“There’s  a  stranger  in  this  house,”  Anita  said. 
“Who  have  you  brought  into  my  house?” 

“Nobody,  sister  Anita,”  Barbara  said,  soothingly. 
“Drink  this.” 

Anita  pushed  away  the  medicine. 

“Who  is  the  man  downstairs?”  she  asked. 

Barbara  was  startled  at  her  clairvoyance. 

“There’s  nobody.  The  doctor  said  you  must  take 
your  medicine.” 

“Let  Sissy  give  it  to  me.” 

“Sissy  is  asleep,  sister  Anita,”  Barbara  said 
gently.  “She’ll  have  to  take  care  of  you  in  the 
morning,  you  know.  Shall  I  call  her? 

“I  can  rest  without  the  medicine,”  said  Anita,  and 

again  she  slept.  .. ,  , 

Barbara  sat  rigidly  in  her  chair,  her  brow  knitted, 
again  considering  her  passionate  advocacy  of  the 
right  of  Grassmere  to  a  decent  owner.  She  had  no 
right  in  it  herself,  except  one  of  habit  and  sentiment. 

“It  isn’t  as  if  I  expected  to  gain  anything  by  it, 
she  cried  aloud  in  her  conscience. 

She  went  over  and  over  the  grounds  of  her  con¬ 
duct  Sympathy  for  Thornton  had  carried  her  off 
her  feet,  carried  her  to  the  limit  of  coercing  a  sick 
woman,  perhaps  of  committing  a  crime.  The  same 
thoughts  whirled  through  her  head  again  and  again, 
first  violently,  then  slowly  and  dimly,  and  at  last 
she  slept.  She  woke  with  a  start;  a  gray  light  was 
struggling  through  the  window,  and  from  the  bed 
Anita  was  staring  at  her  harshly,  accusingly.  Bai- 
bara  went  to  her. 

“Do  you  want  anything,  sister  Anita?” 

“You’ve  lied  to  me,”  Anita  said.  “I  know  it  now. 
You  never  went  to  Charlottesville.” 

“You  don’t  know  what  you’re  saying,  sister  Anita. 
It’s  time  for  your  medicine.” 

Barbara  prepared  a  fresh  drink  and  carried  it  to 
Anita.  She  lifted  the  inert  little  figure  against  the 
pillows.  Anita  thrust  away  the  glass. 

“Liar!  oh,  liar!”  she  cried. 

Her  eyes  contracted  and  stared,  foam  came  upon 
her  lips,  and  she  fell  to  one  side,  rigid,  unconscious. 
Barbara  laid  her  upon  the  pillows  and  then  lan 
downstairs,  calling  to  Thornton.  He  was  at  the  door 
when  she  reached  it. 

“It’s  Anita,”  she  gasped;  “the  doctor;  go  for  Dr. 
Lewis.  Saddle  Kirby  yourself,  and  go.” 

SHE  ran  toward  the  servants’  quarters,  and,  call¬ 
ing  Sissy,  ordered  her  to  bring  hot  water  and  flan¬ 
nels.  Then  she  hurried  back  to  Anita.  She  wrung 
her  hands  over  that  unconscious  figure.  Oh,  if  she 
had  only  gone  for  Marshall;  then  her  skirts  would 
have  been  clear. 

She  heard  Kirby’s  hoofbeats  sounding  down  the 
drive.  Sissy  came  lumbering  up  the  stairs  with  hot 
water.  The  two  applied  the  remedies,  but  Anita’s 
eyes  remained  closed,  and  her  breathing  came  un¬ 
certainly.  Sissy  went  downstairs  for  hartshorn, 
while  Barbara  worked  feverishly  to  revive  the  sick 
woman.  The  minutes  dragged  by;  the  gray  light 
changed  to  rose,  and  day  came.  At  last  came  again 
the  sound  of  hoofbeats.  Then  Thornton  entered. 

“The  doctor  is  coming  as  quickly  as  he  can;  I 
should  think  he’d  be  here  in  ten  minutes.  Can  I 
do  anything?” 

“No;  go  down  and  see  that  Sissy  gives  you  some 
breakfast;  nothing  can  be  done  till  Dr.  Lewis  gets 
here.” 


“I’ll  send  Sissy  up  with  some  cof¬ 
fee  for  you,”  Thornton  said. 

When  he  had  gone,  Barbara  returned 
to  her  seat  by  the  bed.  Slow  tears 
rose  in  her  eyes  and  fell  heavily  upon 
her  cheeks.  She  could  not  remember 
when  she  had  wept  before;  and  not  so 
long  ago  she  had  said  that  she  could 
never  weep  again.  For  the  first  time 
she  saw  fully  the  pathos  of  her  sister- 
in-law’s  embittered  life,  knew  the  an¬ 
guish  that  she  must  have  suffered  at 
losing  her  husband. 

“Oh,”  cried  Barbara  in  self-abase¬ 
ment,  “I  thought  I  was  admirable 
enough  to  have  given  her  the  promise 
of  my  life  to  be  at  her  bid¬ 
ding,  and  to  have  endured  in 
silence  all  she  said.  But  I’ve 
been  ready  ever  since  the 
summer  to  break  that  prom¬ 
ise,  to  seize  my  own  hap¬ 
piness.  I  haven’t  faced 
it  before,  but  that’s 
what  I  meant  all 
the  time  —  some¬ 
how  to  have  my 
own  happiness. 

And  when  she 
was  helpless,  quite 
in  my  power,  I 
was  all  but  ready 
to  make  her  leave 
her  property 
where  she  didn’t 
want  to.” 

The  sun  filtered 
in  through  the  half-drawn  blinds  and  touched  Anita’s 
face.  Barbara  went  to  the  window  to  adjust  them. 
When  she  turned  back,  Anita  was  looking  at  her. 
“Call  Gilbert.  Is  Gilbert  here?”  Anita  whispered. 
“No,  dear,”  Barbara  said,  her  tears  again  rising. 
“Oh,  yes,  I  forgot,”  Anita  said  wearily.  “I  reckon 
I’ve  been  right  sick.” 

“You’ll  be  better  soon,”  Barbara  said. 

“I  sent  you  for  Mr.  Marshall.  Is  he  here  yet?” 

“I’ll  go  and  telephone  to  him  now  to  come,”  Bar¬ 
bara  said. 

“Don’t  leave  me.  Let  some  one  else  go.” 

Anita’s  voice  was  gentle.  Barbara  went  into  the 
hall.  Thornton  was  coming  up  the  stairs  with  a  cup 
of  coffee  for  her.  She  took  it  and  said  brokenly : 

“Please  go  and  telephone  for  Mr.  Marshall.  Sis¬ 
ter  Anita  wants  him  at  once  to  change  her  will.  Tell 
him  what  it’s  for  and  how  sick  she  is.” 

She  went  back  to  Anita,  mechanically  drinking  the 
coffee  as  she  walked.  Then  she  set  the  coffee  outside 
the  door,  lest  Anita  might  reproach  her  for  consid¬ 
ering  her  own  comfort.  But  she  need  not  have 
feared.  Anita  was  looking  at  her  without  enmity. 

“I  reckon  I’m  mighty  sick,”  she  said. 

“The  doctor’s  coming — I  can  hear  the  wheels  on 
the  drive  now,”  Barbara  said.  “You’ll  be  better 
soon.” 

“What  were  you  crying  about,  Barbara?”  Anita 
asked. 

“Oh,  I  reckon  I  was  thinking  that  your  life’s  been 
so  hard  and  that  I  might  have  been  kinder,’  Bar¬ 
bara  said  mournfully. 

Anita  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  she  said : 
“I’ll  tell  you  now,  Barbara.  I  never  meant  to 
leave  Grassmere  either  to  Stephen  or  to  Alison 
Peters.  I  meant  at  the  end  to  leave  it  to  you.  I 
couldn’t  face  Gilbert  otherwise.  I  reckon  if  there 
was  no  hereafter,”  she  added  honestly,  “that  I’d  see 
you  didn’t  get  it,  for  I  certainly  don’t  like  you.  But 
I  hope  to  meet  Gilbert,  and  maybe  if  I’ve  given  you 
Grassmere,  he — well — ”  she  ended  weakly. 

Barbara  turned  her  back  upon  Anita  and  opened 
the  door  for  the  doctor.  The  irony  of  her  situation 
seemed  more  than  she  could  bear.  The  little  man 
entered  and  went  to  the  bed.  Barbara  knew  by  the 
sudden  straightening  of  his  spine  that  he  was 
alarmed  at  Anita’s  condition.  He  made  a  brief  ex¬ 
amination,  and  then  Barbara  saw  him  taking  out  his 
hypodermic  syringe.  Anita  closed  her  eyes  and  the 
doctor  said  to  Barbara  gravely: 

“You’d  better  get  that  nurse  Mrs.  Langrel  had.  I 
saw  her  in  the  village  as  I  drove  by.” 

“Is  there — danger?”  whispered  Barbara. 

“She’s  a  mighty  sick  woman,  Miss  Barbara.  You 
certainly  ought  to  have  a  telephone  in  this  house.” 

“When  you’ve  done  all  you  can  for  her,  you  must 
have  breakfast,”  Barbara  said,  with  mechanical  hos¬ 
pitality. 

She  sat  down  again  beside  her  sister-in-law,  her 
hands  trembling,  her  brain  numb.  Sissy  came  in 
with  a  tray  of  food  for  her,  but  she  could  not  eat. 
She  heard  the  sound  of  a  dogcart  on  the  drive  and 
guessed  that  Thornton  Ifad  gone  for  the  nurse.  The 
doctor  came  in  and  took  the  chair  opposite  her.  His 
look  of  professional  gravity  did  not  mollify  the  ex¬ 
pression  he  conveyed  of  having  completely  satisfied 
his  appetite.  He  laid  his  watch  upon  the  table,  and 
Barbara’s  mind  mechanically  ticked  off  the  seconds, 
until  the  noise  seemed  unbearably  loud.  The  dogcart 


came  back,  and  soon 
the  nurse  entered, 
already  in  her  uni¬ 
form,  and  already 
with  the  air  of  tak¬ 
ing  possession  of  the 
sick  room.  Once  or 
twice  Anita  opened 
her  eyes  and  smiled. 

Toward  noon  Mar¬ 
shall  arrived.  Bar¬ 
bara  asked  Dr.  Lewis 
to  speak  to  him.  She 
would  let  things  take 
their  course;  no  de¬ 
cision  concerning 
Anita  should  she 
ever  again  hold  in 
her  own  hands.  If 
Hare  came  —  if  he 
asked  her  to  go  to 
California  with  him, 
Anita  should  decide. 
The  doctor  returned 
and  said  that  Mar¬ 
shall  would  stay  to 
dinner.  That  meant, 
Barbara  took  it,  that 
Anita  would  prob- 
a  b  1  y  be  stronger. 
Sissy  announced  the 
meal,  and  she  went 
down  to  serve  the 
three  men.  Marshall 
remarked  that  he 
had  been  out  of  town 
all  night  and  had  re¬ 
turned  not  five  minutes  before  Thornton  had  tele¬ 
phoned  to  him.  Barbara  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  at 
this.  Even  if  she  had  gone  to  Charlottesville  the 
night  before,  she  would  not  have  found  him.  After¬ 
ward  the  men  went  with  their  cigars  into  Gilbert’s 
old  smoking  room,  and  she  returned  to  Anita. 

The  nurse  was  bending  over  Anita.  As  Barbara 
approached  the  bed,  Anita  opened  her  eyes  and  said 
in  a  clear,  full  tone: 

“Babbie,  I  can  see  Gilbert.” 

“Call  the  doctor,  Mrs.  Rhodes,’*  cried  the  nurse. 
Barbara  ran  from  the  room,  calling  at  the  top  of 
her  voice,  because  instinctively  she  knew  that  noth¬ 
ing  she  did  could  ever  again  irritate  Anita,  that  no 
sound  would  ever  alarm  those  still  ears.  The  doc¬ 
tor  ran  upstairs,  and  as  she  watched  him  she  noticed 
that  he  set  his  feet  sideways  like  a  duck.  She  stared 
after  him;  then  she  knew  that  some  one  was  taking 
her  downstairs.  She  looked  into  Thornton’s  face  and 
heard  herself  saying: 

“Is  that  three  people  whose  deaths  are  due  to  me?” 
She  found  herself  in  the  library,  Thornton  hold¬ 
ing  her  hands.  They  both  waited,  their  ears  keen 
for  any  sound  from  upstairs.  The  door  swung  open 
and  Dr.  Lewis  came  in,  somehow  with  the  effect  of 
baring  his  head.  “It’s  all  over,”  he  said. 

BARBARA  moved  away  from  Thornton,  and,  sit¬ 
ting  down  at  Gilbert’s  desk,  leaned  her  head  on 
her  hands.  For  a  few  moments  she  continued  to  be 
dazed  with  the  shock  of  her  sister-in-law’s  death. 
Then  her  mind  suddenly  cleared.  Her  first  feeling 
was  one  of  immense  thankfulness  that  Anita’s  will 
had  not  been  changed,  that  Thornton  was  still  to 
have  Grassmere.  She  had  been  guilty  in  effect  of 
robbing  Anita  of  her  own  property;  nothing  but  the 
accident  of  the  lawyer’s  absence  and  of  Anita’s  real 
intention  saved  her. 

Then  Barbara  found  herself  opening  Gilbert’s  desk 
and  writing.  She  put  down  Annie  Bestor’s  name  and 
address  and  ten  words;  “If  you  are  serious,  I  accept 
offer.  Telegraph.  Letter  follows.”  She  glanced 
up;  the  doctor  had  gone  and  Thornton  was  standing 
at  the  table,  looking  gravely  at  her.  Barbara  gasped; 
she  had  realized  that  she  was  free,  and  she  had 
chosen  what  she  would  do  with  her  freedom.  All  her 
fine  offers  to  help  Thornton  had  come  to  nothing. 
She  was  going  to  Hare,  to  stand  the  test  of  making 
herself  a  part  of  his  daily  life,  to  win  him  back. 

“Stephen,”  she  said  unsteadily,  “you’ll  be  driving 
to  the  village  directly  to — to  attend  to  things.  I 
want  you  to  send  this  telegram.  Read  it.” 

He  took  it  from  her  and  read,  making  no  comment. 
“I’ve  got  to  go,”  Barbara  said.  “Anita  has  left 
you  Grassmere,  as  Miss  Streeter  has  probably  told 
you — ” 

“Anita  left  me  Grassmere!  Lucia  told  me!”  he 
exclaimed.  “What  do  you  mean?” 

“Didn’t  she  tell  you?  Didn’t  you  know?” 

“But  no!  But  of  course  I  won’t  take  Grassmere — ” 
“You  must!  It’s  my  expiation.  I  will  tell  you  why 
presently;  you  must  stay  here;  you  must  finish  your 
work  in  medical  school  and  practice  here.  Build  over 
in  that  way,  Stephen.” 

A  grave,  speculative  look  crossed  Thornton’s  face. 
“I  never  thought  of  that,”  he  said  slowly. 

“Think  of  it  now,”  Barbara  said.  “Think  of  it,  and 
forget  how  I’m  failing  you.  Stephen,  I’ve  got  to  go ! 
I’m  desperate!” 
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COLLIER’S  FOR  FE 

“I  know,”  he  said  gently.  “I  under¬ 
stand,  Barbara.  You’re  not  failing  me. 
People  have  to  do  what  they  have  to 
do.  We’ll  talk  of  Grassmere  later.” 

“I'm  wrong  to  go,”  she  said  des¬ 
perately.  “Stephen,  something  tells 
me — -  Oh,  but  I  can’t  explain;  you 
wouldn’t  understand.  Only  I’m  com¬ 
mitted.  I’ve  started  on  a  certain  course, 
and  I’ve  got  to  see  it  through.  It 
would  be  like  pushing  a  horse  off  the 
track  before  he  was  in  sight  of  the 
winning  post.  It’s  the  first  time  I’ve 
been  free.  Anita’s  dead.  I — I  can’t 
stay  now.  I’ve  got  to  try.” 

She  was  holding  out  her  shaking 
hands  toward  him,  her  face  white  and 
her  eyes  lackluster. 

“I’ll  send  the  telegram  at  once,” 
Thornton  said  in  a  grave  tone.  “Per¬ 
haps  it  is  not  the  time  to  talk  of  what 
is  wise  or  right.  Do  what  you  must 
and  remember  that  you  haven’t  failed 
me — you  couldn’t  fail  me  any  more  than 
I  could  fail  you.” 

THE  train  was  within  a  few  miles  of 
Los  Angeles,  carrying  Barbara  to 
ber  love  and,  she  believed,  to  happiness. 
She  had  written  him  a  brief  letter  tell¬ 
ing  him  of  her  sister-in-law’s  death 
and  of  Annie  Bestor’s  offer  of  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  she  was  accepting,  among 
other  reasons,  because  she  must  get 
away  from  all  old  associations.  She 
had  asked  him  to  meet  her  at  some 
point  outside  the  city.  She  thought  he 
would  probably  choose  the  second  sta¬ 
tion  out,  but  she  was  looking  for  him 
when  she  had  still  a  hundred  miles  to 
travel.  Yet  everytime  the  train  drew 
to  a  stop,  she  resolutely  picked  up  a 
magazine,  so  that  she  might  not  seem 
to  be  waiting  for  him.  Thus  it  was 
that  when  she  heard  his  footsteps  in  the 
aisle  she  did  not  turn.  It  was  only 
when  he  sat  down  beside  her  that  she 
looked  up.  In  a  flash  she  saw  his  hand¬ 
some,  welcoming  face;  then,  impulsive¬ 
ly,  he  kissed  her. 

“Oh,  are  you  glad?”  she  whispered. 
“Yes,  dear;  and  so  sorry  for  all  you 
have  been  through.” 

“It  doesn’t  matter  now.  And  I 
couldn’t  wish  to  have  poor  Anita  back.” 

Barbara  spoke  with  a  sense  of  great 
peace.  She  realized  that  her  belief 
that  she  was  going  to  him  for  her  hap¬ 
piness  and  his  had  been  reenforced  by 
a  determination  to  fight,  if  necessary, 
for  that  happiness.  Now,  she  thought, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  a  struggle.” 

“Your  letter  was  very  short,”  he 
said. 

“Oh,  I  was  so  busy,”  she  replied. 

It  struck  her  that  even  the  shortest 
of  all  her  letters  was  longer  than  any 
he  had  ever  written  her.  But  she 
pushed  aside  that  criticism  and  began 
to  tell  him  the  details  of  Anita’s  last 
illness  and  death. 

“I  suppose  Miss  Bestor  will  meet 
you?”  he  said  when  they  were  drawing 
into  Los  Angeles. 

“No,  she  expects  me  on  a  later  train. 

I  wanted  a  few  hours  in  which  to  con¬ 
sider  where  I  was  going  to  live.” 

“I  was  pretty  sure  you  wouldn’t  make 
any  effort  to  live  in  her  house,”  Hare 
said,  smiling. 

“With  a  regiment  of  romantic  girls 
watching  you  come  and  go?”  she  re¬ 
plied,  her  eyes  lowered.  “Besides,  Miss 
Bestor  told  me  that  the  history  teacher 
whose  place  I  am  taking  lived  outside 
and  that  there  is  no  room  for  me  in 
the  house.” 

“You  knew  I’d  see  after  that,  didn’t 
you?”  Hare  said.  “I’ve  a  list  of  pos¬ 
sibilities,  and  I’ve  been  selfish  enough 
to  choose  those  to  which  I  could  get 
most  easily  from  Pasadena.  We’ll  look 
them  over.” 

IT  was  good  to  be  taken  care  of  again, 
Barbara  thought  as  she  followed  him 
through  the  railway  station,  and  into 
a  cab.  They  spent  an  hour  making  a 
selection,  settling  at  last  upon  a  place 
which  Hare  said  had  been  prepared  by 
Providence.  It  was  a  suite  of  two 
rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  a  house 
originally  divided  into  apartments. 
While  it  had  the  ordinary  indoor  ap¬ 
proaches,  it  could  be  reached  from 
without  by  a  flight  of  stairs  at  the 
side  of  the  house,  opening  upon  a  lit¬ 
tle  porch  which  in  turn  led  to  the 
sitting  room.  The  other  suite  on  the 
floor  was  occupied  by  two  young  women 
who  taught  in  a  night  school.  The 
landlady,  a  kindly  looking  woman,  was 
rather  deaf.  If  anything,  the  place 
was  too  much  secluded,  too  definitely 
like  a  secret  rendezvous.  With  inner 
embarrassment  Barbara  agreed  with 
Hare  that  it  could  not  he  improved 
upon.  He  did  not  stay. 
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“Better  not,”  he  said,  “I’ll  go  now 
and  have  your  trunk  sent  over.  I’ll 
come  to-morrow  evening.  Meanwhile, 
you  rest  and  unpack,  and  make  the 
place  look  like — you!” 


THEIR  eyes  met  softly.  He  shook 
hands  and  followed  the  landlady,  who 
was  lingering  on  the  stairs.  Barbara, 
her  face  tender,  went  into  the  little 
bedroom  and  unpacked  her  bag.  An 
hour  later,  refreshed  and  rested,  she 
took  her  way  to  Annie  Bestor’s  school. 
It  was  a  long  stucco  building,  well  de¬ 
signed,  and  set  in  the  midst  of  beauti¬ 
fully  laid  out  grounds.  Yet  to  Barbara, 
used  to  the  flavor  of  traditional  studi¬ 
ousness  carried  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  old  red-brick  academy  in  Char¬ 
lottesville,  this  building  seemed  de¬ 
signed  for  play  rather  than  for  work. 

She  was  shown  at  once  into  Annie 
Bestor’s  study. 

“But  what  does  this  mean,  my  dear?” 
said  Annie  Bestor,  kissing  her.  “I  was 
just  about  to  go  and  meet  you.” 

“I  know,”  Barbara  replied,  “but 
when  I  found  I  could  get  off  earlier  I 
decided  to  come  straight  ahead,  settle 
in  my  rooms,  and  then  appear  demurely 
at  your  school  like  any  other  teacher/’ 
Annie  Bestor  frowned  slightly. 

“But,  my  dear,  of  course  I  meant  to 
see  about  rooms  for  you.  Already  I’ve 
spoken  to  two  or  three  friends.” 

“Pm  so  sorry,”  Barbara  said.  “I 
ought  to  have  written  to  you  not  to 
take  any  trouble  for  me.” 

“Well,  now  you’re  here,  you’ll  stay 
to  dinner,  and  meet  the  house  teachers 
and  look  the  girls  over.” 

Annie  Bestor’s  manner  was  not  quite 
what  it  had  been  in  the  mountains. 
She  was  still  cheery  and  outgoing,  but 
a  little  of  her  holiday  spirit  had  de¬ 
parted,  and  was  superseded  by  a  work¬ 
aday  air.  Her  tone  was  a  trifle  more 
authoritative.  Barbara  was  still  her 
dear  friend,  but  she  was  also  her  paid 
teacher. 

“I  don’t  want  to  hurry  you,”  she 
said,  “and  I  do  so  appreciate  your  com¬ 
ing  so  quickly.  But  if  you  could  begin 
to  teach  to-morrow,  it  would  be  a  God¬ 
send  to  me.  We’ve  been  holding  tests 
in  history  for  two  days,  since  the  other 
woman’s  been  gone.  She  wouldn’t  wait 
for  you,  because  she  said  she  had  so 
much  shopping  to  do  for  her  trousseau. 
I’m  the  least  bit  tired  of  having  people 
use  my  school  as  a  stop-gap  until  they 
can  get  married.” 

Barbara  answered  that  she  could  be¬ 
gin  work  at  once.  But  Annie  Bestor’s 
words  made  her  feel  rather  guilty. 
For  what  was  she  herself  doing  but 
using  the  school  as  a  means  to  matri¬ 
mony?  She  reflected  that  the  human 
tendency  to  make  for  any  port  in  a 
storm  sometimes  worked  hardship  to 
the  port. 

THOUGH  the  next  few  hours  were 
very  full  of  pedagogical  matters,  they 
went  slowly.  But  at  last  the  time  was 
at  hand  when  Hare  would  come.  Every 
step  in  the  street  set  her  heart  beating. 
When  she  heard  him  ascending  the 
flight  of  stairs  outside  the  balcony  her 
senses  swam.  She  threw  wide  the  door, 
and  stood  with  arms  outstretched.  Hare 
caught  her  to  him  in  a  close  embrace'. 

“It’s  been  a  long  day,  dear,”  he 
whispered. 

“Oh,”  cried  Barbara,  half  laughing, 
half  weeping,  “do  you  love  me  ath  well 
ath  you  did  yesterday?” 

“Better,  sweetheart,”  he  said. 

They  sat  down,  hands  clasped,  and 
Hare  looked  about  the  little  welcoming 
room. 

“Is  it  like  home?”  she  asked  yearn¬ 
ingly. 

“It’s  very  sweet,”  he  replied. 

Barbara  felt  dashed. 

“Tell  me  about  your  day,”  she  said. 
“Tell  me  about  your  mother.  Does  she 
know  I’m  here?” 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  hesitatingly. 

“I’ll  go  to  see  her,”  Barbara  said 
quickly;  “I  couldn’t  expect  her  to  come 
here.” 

“She’ll  be  glad  to  see  you,”  he  said 
mechanically.  Then  he  added  in  a 
different  tone:  “I’ve  told  Mrs.  Farley 
you’re  coming,  and  she’s  going  to  call 
in  a  day  or  two.  She  wants  you  for 
dinner  on  Sunday,  so  I  warn  you  now 
to  keep  the  day  open.  She’ll  ask  me, 
too.” 

<  “I’d  like  to  go,  especially  if  you  are 
to  be  there,”  Barbara  said.  “I  want  to 
meet  her  husband  and  children.” 

“Farley’s  a  fine  man,”  Hare  re¬ 
sponded. 

The  conversation  was  in  danger  of 
sailing  away  from  himself  and  herself. 
Barbara  raised  his  hand  to  her  cheek 
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that  this  new-style  dish  wipes 
out  every  wish  for  the  old. 


Pork&Beans  Tomato  Sauce 

Also  Baked  Without  the  Sauce 

10,  15  and  20  Cents  Per  Can 


The  beans  for  Van  Camp’s  are 
picked  out  by  analysis.  The  sauce  is 
a  priceless  recipe  developed  by  our 
chefs,  and  we  bake  it  with  the  beans. 

The  beans  are  baked  in  small 
parcels  by  super-heated  steam.  They 
come  out  mealy,  nut-like,  whole. 
They  bring  you  the  fresh  oven  flavor. 

This  dish — a  giant  in  nutrition — 
is  a  dainty  in  its  taste.  And  it  easily 
digests,  because  of  scientific  baking. 

We  have  spent  20  years  in  per¬ 
fecting  it.  Today  it  represents  in 
millions  of  homes  the  ideal  of  our 
national  dish. 

We  are  serving  you  better  than 
you  know  when  we  prepare  for  you 
a  dish  like  this  and  bring  it  to  you 
ready-baked.  Keep  it  on  hand — 
get  the  benefit. 

Buy  a  can  of  Van  Camp’s  Beans 
to  try.  If  you  do  not  find  them 
the  best  you  ever  ate,  your 
grocer  will  refund  your  money. 
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When  you  buy  grape  juice 
ask  for  Red  Wing — insist  on 
the  brand  that  insures  the  ut¬ 
most  in  purity,  quality  and 
grapey  flavor. 

If  your  dealer  is  unable  to 
supply  you,  send  us  his  name 
and  address  and  $3.00,  and 
we  will  ship  you  a  trial  case 
of  a  dozen  pints  by  prepaid 
express  to  any  point  East  of 
the  Rockies,  or  for  10c  we 
will  mail  you  a  sample  four 
ounce  bottle. 

Write  for  booklet  containing  rec¬ 
ipes  for  many  grape  delicacies  that 
delight  both  guests  and  home  folks. 
It’s  free. 

Manufactured  by 

Puritan  Food  Products  Co.,  Inc. 

Fredonia,  New  York 


is  made  only  from  first 
quality  grapes— select, 
vine-ripened  Concords — 
the  choice  of  the  crop, 
grown  in  the  famous 
Chautauqua  Grape  Belt. 

Only  the  pure  juice  of 
one  light  crush  goes  into 
Red  Wing.  So  it  reaches 
your  glass  just  as  it  left 
the  grape,  rich,  sweet,  full- 
flavored. 

Unchanged 

Unadulterated 

Unfermented 


nd  leaned  against  it  with  a  charming 
esture. 

“Are  you  truly,  truly  glad  to  see  me, 
eonard?”  she  murmured  wooingly. 

“It’s  been  a  great  help  to  have  you 
>me,  Barbara,”  he  replied  gravely.  “I 
;el  better  since  yesterday.  But  there 
;  something  I  must  tell  you.” 

Her  heart  contracted,  but  she  faced 
iin  with  a  brave  smile. 

“What  is  it?” 

“Whatever  the  future  brings  to  us, 
nd  I  have  hopes  still  that  it  will  bring 
<  each  other — yet  I  know  that  I  shall 
ever  be  one  of  the  great  lovers.” 

Barbara  was  silent,  relieved,  and  yet 
billed. 

“It’s  not  in  me,  Barbara.  I  seem  to 
e  different  from  other  men,  made  on 
colder,  more  businesslike  plan,  liking 
kind  of  prosaic  perfection,  without 
luch  emotion  in  it,  wanting  the  com- 
lonplaces  of  life  to  be  carried  through 
almly,  charmingly  —  a  creature  of 
abit— ” 

T  was  unfortunate  for  Barbara  that 
.she  had  the  idea  of  pursuit  so  thor- 
ughly  interwoven  with  her  conscious- 
ess.  She  had  not  had  sufficient  ex- 
erience  of  life  to  know  that  a  sincere 
iassivity  in  all 
motional  mat¬ 
ers  is  a  wom- 
n’s  surest  safe- 
uard.  In  letting 
lerself  love 
lare  before  she 
i/as  certain  he 
oved  her,  she 
iad  laid  her- 
elf  open  to  an 
motional  risk, 
iound  to  engen- 
ler  other  dan¬ 
cers  of  feeling. 

Vith  a  pitiable, 
inconscious  ego¬ 
ism  she  had 
pposed  a  world- 
ild  chapter  in 
he  reading  of 
nan’s  nature. 

5he  said  what, 

,o  make  for  her 
safety,  Hare 
should  have  said. 

“Leonard,  you 
hall  have  the  habit  of  me.  If— -if  it 
omes  out  the  way  we  want  it  to, 
ve’ll  each  love  as  well  as  we  can  and 
lever  wonder  which  is  doing  the  more 
oving.” 

“You’re  very  brave,  Barbara,”  he 
said,  touched,  and  he  kissed  her  hand 
softly. 

“But  —  in  the  mountains  you 
seemed — ”  she  came  to  a  pause. 

“Yes,”  he  told  her;  “the  Sierras  al¬ 
ways  have  stimulated  me,  raised  me  to 
she  nth  power,  given  me  an  enthusi¬ 
asm  not  my  own.  I  think  I  told  you 
something  like  that  before.” 

Barbara  was  struggling  in  the  chill 
of  disappointment. 

“Your  first  letters  were  very — ar¬ 
dent,”  she  returned. 

“Yes,  for  I  still  felt  the  spell  of 
your  nearness.  But  pretty  soon  I 
dropped  into  my  old  habits,  saw  my  old 
friends.  You  didn’t  seem  to  be  part 
of  it  except  on  the  days  your  letter 
came,  and  the  day  after.” 

FOR  a  moment  Barbara’s  pride  came 
to  her  rescue,  and  she  was  minded  to 
say  to  him  coldly  that  they  had  better 
consider  their  experiment  concluded. 
But  her  heart  betrayed  her.  She  did 
not  even  ask  him  if  he  thought  it  was 
useless  to  go  cn,  but  she  said,  trying 
to  speak  in  a  practical  tone: 

“My  dear,  your  letters  were  all  they 
should  have  been  till  you  had  that 
operation.  Then  they  were  different. 
If  I’d  been  here  to  take  care  of 
you — ” 

He  interrupted  her  with  a  shake  of 
the  head. 

“You’ll  feel  differently  when  you’ve 
been  with  me  for  a  while,”  Barbara 
went  on  cheerfully^  Then  she  leaned 
toward  him,  with  an  adorable  gesture. 
“Dear,”  she  added.  “What  you  and  I 
want  is  so  sweet,  so  rare,  such  a  chance 
for  us  both,  that  I  don’t  think  we  ought 
to  give  up  the  hope  of  it.  We  ought 
to  take  advantage  of  our  opportunity 
to  lure  it  to  us.  You  have  told  me  to 
trust  the  future,  won’t  you  trust  it 
too?  Put  your  hands  in  mine,  and  say: 
‘Dear,  I  love  you,  and  have  faith  to 
love  you  more.’  ” 

Hare  touched  her  hands  reverently 
with  his  lips.  “Oh,  Barbara,”  he  said, 
“you  are  so  good,  so  generous.  Dear  lit¬ 


tle  one,  I  love  you,  and  have  faith  to 
love  you  more.” 

He  said  “dear  little  one”  and  not 
“dear  little  love,”  but  it  was  better 
than  “dear.”  Barbara  lifted  shining, 
courageous  eyes  to  his.  Hare  caught 
her  to  him. 

“It  must  come  right,”  he  cried,  kiss¬ 
ing  her  tenderly. 

THE  next  afternoon,  when  Barbara 
returned  from  her  school,  she  found 
Helen  Farley  waiting  for  her  in  the 
little  sitting  room.  For  a  moment  Bar¬ 
bara  had  a  fleeting  sense  of  having 
been  intruded  upon.  She  had  the  im¬ 
pression  that  Helen  had  been  waiting 
for  some  time  and  had  been  keenly  ap¬ 
praising  this  little  room  which  already 
carried  its  atmosphere,  already  showed 
Barbara  Rhodes  more  intimately  to 
the  caller  than  any  of  Barbara’s  words 
had  ever  done. 

“How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Rhodes?” 
Helen  said,  in  her  sweet,  monotonous 
voice.  “I  asked  to  wait  downstairs,  but 
your  landlady  has  callers  of  her  own, 
and  so  I  was  shown  up  here.” 

“I  am  glad  to  see  you,”  Barbara  said. 
“It’s  very  nice  of  you  to  come  all 
the  way  from  Pasadena  so  soon.” 

“But  we’re  go¬ 
ing  to  be  great 
friends,”  Helen 
told  her;  “so 
why  not  begin 
at  once?  Some¬ 
how  I  had  a 
feeling  that 
you’d  come  back 
here;  I  suppose 
because  Miss 
Bestor  was  so 
anxious  to  have 
you  in  her 
school.  She  gen¬ 
erally  gets  her 
own  way.” 

“It’s  a  de¬ 
lightful  school,” 
Barbara  said, 
“and  I’m  glad 
I  came.” 

She  wondered 
if  she  and  Helen 
would  always 
talk  meaning¬ 
less  surface 
phrases,  and  would  always  give  each 
other  the  impression  of  a  determina¬ 
tion  never  to  let  down  the  guard.  Helen 
offered  conventional  condolences  about 
Anita’s  death,  to  which  Barbara  suita¬ 
bly  responded.  Then  she  led  the  talk  to 
Helen’s  children. 

“Oh,  they  are  dears,”  Helen  said,  her 
low  voice  rising  in  cadence;  “a  boy,  and 
three  girls.  The  boy  looks  like  his 
father,  but  he’s  got  my  temperament, 
which  isn’t  of  the  least  use  to  a  boy. 
The  little  girls  look  like  me,  but  they’ve 
got  their  father’s  temperament,  which 
is  far  more  suitable  to  a  boy  than  to 
girls.  They’re  fearfully  lively,  and  I 
still  have  a  nurse.  They  go  to  school 
in  the  morning,  but  they  keep  her  rush¬ 
ing  every  afternoon  except  Wednes¬ 
day,  when  they  attend  the  dancing 
academy.  That’s  my  one  day  of  peace, 
Wednesday.  I  look  forward  to  it  all 
the  week.” 

Barbara  was  sympathetic  and  inter¬ 
ested. 

Helen  seemed  really  happy  in  talk¬ 
ing  about  her  children,  and  Barbara 
wanted  to  believe  her  a  happy  woman. 
When  Helen  rose  she  gave  the  invi¬ 
tation  for  Sunday,  which  Barbara 
accepted. 

“We  really  must  be  friends,”  Helen 
said  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  “Tele¬ 
phone  me  sometimes,  will  you  not?” 

“I’ll  be  glad  to,”  Barbara  responded. 
“I’ve  a  free  hour,  between  twelve  and 
twelve-thirty—” 

“Oh,  not  then,”  interrupted  Helen, 
quickly;  “that’s  my  one  busy  hour.” 

“Some  other  time,  then,”  Barbara 
said. 

THE  next  day,  when  Barbara  and 
Annie  Bestor  were  having  a  cup  of 
tea  together  at  the  close  of  the  school 
day,  Barbara  mentioned  that  Helen  had 
called  upon  her. 

“Evidently  she’s  tremendously  in¬ 
terested  in  you,”  said  Annie  Bestor 
with  a  cryptic  smile,  “or  she’d  never 
have  given  up  her  Thursday  after¬ 
noon.” 

“What  happens  on  Thursday,”  Bar¬ 
bara  asked. 

“She  and  Dr.  Hare  play  tennis  on 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  the  club;  I 
believe  two  other  people  play  with 
them.  At  any  rate,  you’d  suppose  to 
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1  —  Great  Strength  with 
Light  Weight 

2 — High  Speed  Motor  with 
Great  Power 

3 — Low  Center  of  Gravity  with 
Usual  Road  Clearance 

4-  Flying  Wedge  Lines  with  Least 
Wind  Resistance 

5  Economy  with  Luxury 

The  first,  strength  with  reduced 
weight,  spells  Economy. 

The  second,  high  speed  motor  with 
great  power  to  drive  it,  of  course  spells 
Economy. 

The  third  means  security  against  skid¬ 
ding  and  swaying,  with  no  sacrifice  of 
clearance  and  with  a  saving  in  tires  and 
upkeep  cost.  This,  too,  spells  Economy. 

The  fourth,  reduced  wind  resistance 

because  of  flying  wedge  construction,  means  a 
saving  in  fuel  and,  therefore,  Economy. 

And  the  fifth  sums  up  the  others — an 
unusual  measure  of  Economy  that  is  most 
happily  combined  with  luxurious  appoint¬ 
ments  and  lines  of  supreme  attractiveness. 

See  this  satisfying  car,  or  ask  for  the  Catalog. 

Fours  and  Sixes  —  Speedsters,  Roadsters  and 
Touring  Cars— $1100  to  $1685  f.  o.  b.  Factory 

Oakland  Motor  Company 

Pontiac,  Michigan 


hear  them  talk  about  it  that  their  game 
was  some  sacred  rite  that  could  not 
possibly  be  omitted  without  injuring 
their  physical  and  spiritual  health.” 

“Leonard  has  always  said  that  he 
was  a  creature  of  habit,”  Barbara  re¬ 
marked. 

“Yes,  I  think  he  is,”  agreed  Annie 
Bestor.  “He  is  a  man  with  a  wide  cir¬ 
cle  of  acquaintances,  but  just  a  few 
friends  whom  he  sees  over  and  over 
again.  I  dare  say  one  gets  more  out 
of  life  from  such  an  arrangement,  and 
Leonard  Hare  has  always  struck  me  as 
getting  the  most  possible  out  of  life, 
and  taking  the  fewest  possible  chances.” 

Barbara  went  back  to  her  rooms 
rather  depressed.  It  was  true  that 
Hare  in  general  took  few  chances.  That 
reflect’on  ought  to  mean,  then,  that  in 
this  emotional  experiment  of  theirs  he 
was  scarcely  taking  a  chance;  he  was 
playing  for  something — that  was  al¬ 
most  a  certainty.  Yet  she  saw  more 
clearly  than  ever  that  if  it  turned  out 
badly,  Hare  would  still  have  the  re¬ 
source  of  his  intimate  little  circle,  and 
his  work.  Ah,  if  any  one  paid,  she 
knew  which  one  it  would  be. 

“Can  it  be?”  she  thought,  uncom¬ 
fortably,  “that  I’m  only  going  to  be 
happy  when  I’m  with  him,  and  that 
these  miserable  doubts  will  rise  when¬ 
ever  we  are  parted?  Oh,  if  it  were  only 
the  beginning  of  the  summer  again!” 

BUT  what  she  meant  by  that  wish 
she  did  not  ask  herself.  After  din¬ 
ner  she  put  on  a  white  gown  and  the 
blue  beads  he  liked,  and  waited  for  him 
with  pensive  face.  Yet  when  she  heard 
his  step  on  the  stairs,  happiness  sprang 
into  her  heart,  and  a  myriad  of  torches 
glowed  behind  her  eyes. 

“I’m  afraid  I’m  very  early,”  he  said; 
“but  I  couldn’t  help  that.” 

“That’s  one  thing  you  need  never 
avoid,”  she  replied  in  a  tone  that  was 
almost  a  carol;  “you  could  never  come 
too  early.” 

“Had  any  other  callers  since  I  was 
here?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  Mrs.  Farley  was  here  yester¬ 
day,”  she  said.  “She  told  you?” 

“She  telephoned  me;  I  haven’t  seen 
her  since  Wednesday!” 

“She’s  awfully  nice,”  Barbara  re¬ 
marked.  She  nestled  beside  him,  and 
ventured  a  question. 

“How  often  do  you  see  her  in  the 
week,  Leonard?” 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment;  then  con¬ 
quered  his  brief  reluctance,  and  replied : 

“Generally  twice  a  week,  Wednesday 
afternoons,  and  pretty  nearly  all  day 
Sunday.” 

Barbara  was  silent.  Evidently  he 
did  not  count  the  Monday  and  Thurs¬ 
day  tennis  games,  because  then  he  was 
not  alone  with  her.  Sundays  he  proba¬ 
bly  saw  as  much  of  her  husband  and 
children  as  he  did  of  her,  but  Wednes¬ 
day  he  was  alone  with  her,  for  that 
was  the  day  her  children  were  out  of 
the  way,  the  day  she  had  said  she  looked 
forward  to.  Four  times  a  week  seemed 
very  often  to  Barbara;  Hare  did  not 
appear  to  be  planning  to  come  to  her 
oftener  than  that. 

“I  see  her  in  between  times,  too,” 
Hare  went  on  in  a  precise  voice,  “for 
we  know  the  same  group  of  people,  and 
do  the  same  things.  But  I  call  at  the 
house  only  twice  a  week.” 

“She’s  worth  it,”  Barbara  said. 

“But  I  don’t  think,”  he  went  on, 
“that  I’ll  be  able  to  spend  my  full  Sun¬ 
days  there  after  this.” 

Barbara  smiled  at  him. 

“Do  you  know,”  she  said,  “that  I 
nearly  called  you  up  during  my  free 
hour  yesterday,  between  twelve  and 
half  past — ” 

“That’s  a  bad  time  to  telephone  me,” 
he  said  abruptly. 

Barbara  recalled  acutely  that  Helen 
Farley  had  interrupted  her  in  the  same 
hasty  manner  to  say  that  she  was  not 
free  at  that  hour.  Did  they  telephone 
to  each  other  every  day?  And,  to  face 
the  question  at  last,  did  Helen  love 
him,  or  was  she  merely  one  of  these 
married  women  interested  in  masculine 
society,  and  pleased  with  the  particu¬ 
lar  admiration  of  some  attractive 
bachelor?  She  remembered  that  Annie 
Bestor  had  said  that  Helen  and  her 
husband  had  not  one  idea  in  common. 

“After  all,  I’d  nothing  to  say  that  I 
can’t  say  now,”  she  murmured. 

THE  dinner  at  the  Farleys  was  not 
an  experience  Barbara  entirely  en- 
ioyed.  She  liked  their  beautiful  house 
of  redwood,  weathered  to  a  soft  shade, 
end  she  was  interested  in  seeing  that 
Helen’s  exquisite  drawing  room  had 
been  designed  not  for  itself,  but  as  a 


background  for  its  mistress.  Farley 
was  quite  what  Annie  Bestor  had  led 
her  to  expect,  a  man  who  mingled  the 
commonplace  and  power.  His  person¬ 
ality  was  without  charm,  and  his  ideas 
were  conventional  and  unilluminated; 
his  implication  of  power  lay  in  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  head  of  a  large 
business  corporation  which  made  money. 
He  had  seen  a  public  need;  and  had 
exploited  it  along  well-worn  lines.  Bar¬ 
bara  realized  that  he  could  give  his 
wife  only  money,  but  she  asked  herself, 
a  bit  cynically,  where  Helen  Farley’s 
charm  would  be  without  that  money. 

THE  children  were  good-looking  and 
well-mannered.  Altogether  it  was  a 
delightful  family,  and  they  showed 
Barbara  true  Californian  hospitality. 
At  first  she  felt  free  of  spirit  but  as 
the  dinner  progressed,  that  sense  of  re¬ 
straint  came  over  her  which  she  had 
learned  to  recognize  as  the  precursor 
of  jealousy.  Hare  was  taking  as  much 
pains  to  call  her  “Barbara”  as  he  was 
to  call  Helen  “Mrs.  Farley.”  She  did 
not  like  that.  His  tie  with  her  was 
closer,  of  course,  but  Farley  and  his 
wife  were  not  supposed  to  know  that. 
Was  not  her  Christian  name  being  used 
to  convince  Farley? 

Even  after  they  took  their  leave,  and 
Barbara  had  Hare  to  herself,  she  was 
vaguely  disquieted  by  the  trend  of 
their  conversation.  She  said  to  him 
that  beautiful  as  the  Farley  house 
was,  she  did  not  like  it  so  well  as  she 
did  Grassmere. 

“Nor  I,”  he  said.  “I  have  always  liked 
Grassmere  better  than  any  other  house 
I’ve  ever  seen.  If  all  goes  well  with  us, 
when  we’re  old,  let  us  go  back  there.” 

“Oh,  if  we  could,”  she  said.  “Pei- 
haps  Stephen  will  sell  it  to  us.” 

She  felt  his  arm  stiffen. 

“You — what  did  you  say,  Barbara?” 
he  asked. 

“Is  it  possible  you  haven’t  under¬ 
stood  that  Anita  left  Grassmere  to 
Stephen?”  she  cried. 

“You  didn’t  tell  me,”  he  said  quietly. 
“I’m  sorry  you  are  to  lose  it.” 

“Oh,  my  dear,  if  the  stars  come  back 
to  us,  what  does  it  matter?”  she 
whispered. 

“It  doesn’t,  of  course,  to  me.  But 
that  place  should  have  been  yours.” 

Something  in  his  tone  vaguely  d:s- 
turbed  her.  But  then,  she  reminded 
herself,  she  had  been  upset  all  after¬ 
noon.  She  began  to  talk  of  Thornton 
and  his  lawsuit,  ashamed  that  she  had 
forgotten  to  speak  of  him,  in  her  ab¬ 
sorption  of  her  own  affairs.  She  dwelt 
indignantly  on  the  fact  that  Lucia 
Streeter  had  jilted  him.  “So  that’s  why 
she’s  coming  back,”  Hare  said.  “I  won¬ 
dered.  I  thought  she’d  make  her  father 
stay  there  till  the  marriage.  I  had  a 
note  from  her  to-day.” 

During  the  days  that  followed  Bar¬ 
bara  knew  more  pain  than  joy.  There 
were  hours  when  she  felt  that  Hare’s 
critical  mind  held  dominion  over  his 
heart.  He  was  not  making  the  progress 
in  love  that  she  expected.  She  tried  to 
absorb  herself  in  her  school  work,  and 
she  wrote  long  letters  to  Thornton, 
wanting,  so  far  as  she  could,  to  atone 
for  what  she  considered  her  desertion 
of  him.  He  wrote  that  he  had  paid  his 
false  debt  to  Langrel,  was  living  in 
Grassmere  until  she  should  want  it, 
for  he  meant  it  to  be  hers;  and  was 
reading  hard  at  his  medical  textbooks. 
He  had  made  arrangements  to  go  back 
to  medical  school  and  graduate  with  the 
current  class. 

ONE  day  she  called  on  Hare’s  mother. 

Mrs.  Hare  kept  her  waiting  for  a 
little  while  in  the  drawing  room  which 
Barbara  felt  had  been  furnished  accord¬ 
ing  to  Helen  Farley’s  taste.  Mrs.  Hare 
came  in  with  her  usual  little  fluttering 
cough,  her  listening  eyes  and  her  air  of 
having  her  hand  at  her  mouth  in 
frightened  fashion.  Barbara  went 
toward  her  with  a  protecting  rush  of 
pity.  This  was  still  the  sad,  alarmed 
little  creature  who  had  fought  all  her 
life  to  save  to  respectability  the  hus¬ 
band  whom  she  lov«d,  and  of  whom  she 
was  ashamed. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  Barbara  cried, 
taking  Mrs.  Hare’s  hands  in  hers.  “I 
was  so  preoccupied  in  looking  at  this 
attractive  room  that  I  didn’t  hear  you 
come  in.  It’s  very  charming,  don't  you 
think  so?” 

“It’s  mighty  pretty,”  Mrs.  Hare  said. 
“I’m  used  to  it  now,  but  at  first  I  missed 
my  own  things.  Sit  down  again,  Miss 
Barbara.  It  certainly  is  good  of  you  to 
come  and  see  an  old  woman  like  me.” 

Mrs.  Hare’s  manner  was  rather  that 
of  a  social  inferior  addressing  a  Lady 
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Bountiful.  The  time  was  when  Barbara 
had  unquestioningly  accepted  the  atti¬ 
tude,  but  now  it  embarrassed  her.  She 
saw  that  talking  about  the  old  places 
and  people  in  Albemarle  County  only  in¬ 
tensified  it,  and  she  led  the  talk  to  Hare 
and  his  achievements.  At  first  Mrs. 
Hare  acted  as  if  Barbara  was  confer¬ 
ring  a  favor  on  her  son  by  noticing  that 
he  had  risen  in  the  world.  But  Bar¬ 
bara  would  have  none  of  that. 

“I’m  so  proud  to  be  his  friend,”  she 
said.  “No  young  man  in  Albemarle 
County  has  accomplished  what  he  has. 
And  he  is  modest  about  it  all.” 

She  said  more  of  the  same  sort  of 
thing,  until  Mrs.  Hare  forgot  herself 
in  her  pride  in  her  son.  She  topped 
all  Barbara’s  praises. 

“He’s  so  good  to  me,”  she  said  hum¬ 
bly;  “he  ain’t  never  going  to  be  ashamed 
of  his  old  mother.  There  was  a  time, 
Miss  Barbara,  when  I  was  mighty 
feared  of  that.  It  would  have  been  nat¬ 
ural  enough,  considering  how  far  he 
has  gone  beyond  me.” 

“It  would  never  be  natural  for 
him,”  Barbara  replied  warmly.  “He 
is  proud  of  you,  as  he  has  every  rea¬ 
son  to  be.” 

“Oh,  I  ain’t  nothing,”  the  mother  re¬ 
plied.  “All  I’ve  ever  done  was  to  work  as 
hard  as  I  could  for  him,  and  now  he 
works  hard  for  me.” 

Ah,  no,  he  worked  hard  for  himself, 
and  allowed  her  to  share  in  the  results; 
Barbara  knew  that  there  was  no  com¬ 
parison  in  the  service  of  the  two. 

“I  never  was  at  ease  about  it,”  Mrs. 
Hare  went  on,  “till  I  came  here.  I 


never  could  seem  to  believe  that  all  his 
fine  friends  would  be  kind  to  me,  too. 
“Now  and  then,  before  I  came  out, 
Mrs.  Farley  used  to  send  me  little 
things,  but  I  always  thought  he  got  her 
to  do  it.  I  was  always  expecting  his 
fine  friends  would  get  him  away  from 
me.  It  just  seemed  to  me  that  when 
he’d  left  home,  I’d  lost  him.” 

“But  you  know  that  you  never  can,” 
Barbara  murmured. 

MRS.  HARE  was  launched  on  the 
full  tide  of  emotional  reminiscence. 
“Then  I  was  always  afraid  he’d 
marry  some  girl  that  would  take  him 
away.  Leonard  never  was  one  to  con¬ 
fide,  but  he’d  sometimes  tell  me  his 
plans.  I  tried  to  think  I  wanted  him 
to  fall  in  love  for  his  own  happiness, 
but  all  the  time  I  was  feared  that  when 
he  did  I’d  lose  him.  The  time  he  told 
he  was  going  to  ask  that  rich  girl  to 
marry  him  I  had  to  live  on  my  knees 
to  get  the  strength  to  bear  it.  I  reckon  it 
was  wrong  in  me,  but  I  was  glad  when 
she  refused  him.  ’Tain’t  wise  for  a  man 
raised  poor  to  marry  a  rich  girl.” 

Barbara’s  heart  grew  cold  and 
heavy.  Her  chill  seemed  to  have  com¬ 
municated  itself  to  Mrs.  Hare,  who 
started,  and  looked  guilty.  “I  reckon 
I’ve  run  on  too  much,”  she  said  hastily. 
“But  you  are  from  home,  and  talking  to 
you  this  afternoon  seemed  like  talking 
to  myself,  Miss  Barbara.” 

“I  like  to  hear  about  Leonard,”  said 
Barbara  lamely. 


(To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 


Lloyd- George  Counts  the  Cost 

( Continued  from  page  6 ) 


What  is  the  satisfaction?  Oh,  it  killed 
two  hundred  Boers — fathers  of  fam¬ 
ilies,  sons  of  mothers,  who  wept  for 
them.  Are  you  satisfied  to  give  your 
old-age  pensions  for  that?” 

And  when  in  the  mid-war  elections 
he  addressed  the  supposedly  “weak 
spot”  in  his  constituency,  Nevin,  where 
there  was  strong  resentment  against 
his  “unpatriotic”  stand,  he  said. 

“Five  years  ago  the  electors  of  Car¬ 
narvon  Boroughs  handed  me  a  strip  of 
blue  paper,  the  certificate  of  my  elec¬ 
tion,  to  hand  to  the  Speaker  as  their 
accredited  representative.  If  I  never 
again  represent  Carnarvon  Boroughs  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  I  shall  at  least 
have  the  satisfaction  of  handing  back 
to  them  that  blue  paper  with  no  stain 
of  human  blood  upon  it.” 

I  was  fully  aware  that  the  purely 
chivalrous  motives  of  Great  Britain  in 
this  war  were  not  everywhere  accepted; 
so  I  asked  if  opportunism  did  not  play 
some  part  in  the  decision — if  it  was  not 
deemed  expedient  to  “take  on”  Germany 
when  Russia  and  France  were  sure  to 
lend  a  mailed  fist. 

“It  is  as  difficult  to  measure  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  nations  as  it  is  of  individuals,” 
answered  the  Chancellor.  “f  know  it  is 
part  of  the  German  policy  to  represent 
our  interference  as  a  calculated  move 
of  selfish  craft  to  capture  the  trade  and 
shipping  of  a  dangerous  rival,  and  to 
annex  colonies  whose  prosperity  had  ex¬ 
cited  our  greed.  But  this  I  know  is 
true — after  the  guarantee  given  that 
the  German  fleet  would  not  attack  the 
coast  of  France  or  annex  any  French 
territory,  I  would  not  have  been  a 
party  to  a  declaration  of  war,  had  Bel¬ 
gium  not  been  invaded,  and  I  think  I 
can  say  the  same  thing  for  most,  if  not 
all,  of  my  colleagues. 

Germany’s  Gravest  Error 

“TF  Germany  had  been  wise,”  con- 

-Ltinued  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  “she  would 
not  have  set  foot  on  Belgian  soil.  The 
Liberal  Government,  then,  would  not 
have  intervened.  Germany  made  a 
grave  mistake.” 

Which  is  among  the  most  interesting 
and  important  observations  so  far  made 
upon  the  war  by  those  who  know. 

“I  do  not  like  war,”  insisted  the 
Chancellor;  “but  there  is  one  thing 
about  this  war  I  like:  we  have  entered 
into  it  with  a  perfectly  clear  conscience. 
We  have  nothing  to  gain,  and  I  do  not 
mind  telling  you  I  am  glad  of  it.  I 
should  have  been  sorry  to  ask  a  nice, 
honest,  upright  lad  to  risk  his  life  for 
the  greed  of  gain.  I  could  not  have 
done  it.  My  two  boys  are  in  the  new 
army — two  as  nice  boys  as  you  will 
find  in  the  world.  And  the  Prime 
Minister’s  sons  are  going  to  the  front. 
I  am  devoted  to  my  boys.  Do  you  think 
I  would  send  them  to  risk  their  lives 
for  low  greed?  No,  I  should  be  ashamed 


of  myself.  But  to  fight  for  freedom, 
liberty,  honor,  and  good  will  among 
nations,  to  fight  to  put  an  end  to  the 
intolerable  tyranny  of  Prussian  mili¬ 
tarism,  they  are  glad  to  go,  and  they 
have  my  blessing.” 

“Notwithstanding  this  spirit  animat¬ 
ing  British  volunteer  soldiers,”  I  in¬ 
terposed,  “German  critics  persist  in 
casting  slurs  upon  England’s  ‘hireling 
armies.’  The  truth  is — ” 

“That  our  new  army  will  be  the  most 
democratic  and  the  most  self-sacrificing 
that  has  ever  rallied  to  a  nation’s 
colors,”  declared  Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
“You  have  been  able  to  see  in  London, 
and  in  the  country  the  enthusiastic 
movement  which  by  voluntary  enlist¬ 
ments  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  with¬ 
out  the  constraint  of  conscription,  has 
enabled  us  to  assemble  nearly  a  million 
and  a  half  soldiers  since  August  2,  and 
which  system  will  shortly  supply  us 
with  2,500,000. 

“And  fine  soldiers,  verily!  All  the 
pick  of  the  nation,  the  best  and  the 
bravest  of  all  classes  of  society,  intel¬ 
lectuals  as  well  as  workmen,  rich  as 
well  as  poor,  the  elite  of  our  trade 
unionists  as  well  as  our  most  brilliant 
scholars  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the 
bench  and  bar  as  well  as  the  shop,  the 
factory  as  well  as  the  club,  have  fur¬ 
nished  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
vigorous  young  men  of  from  twenty- 
one  to  thirty-six  years  with  whom  my 
colleague,  Lord  Kitchener,  has  formed 
his  new  army. 

“Before  the  spring,  500,000  new  sol¬ 
diers,  superb,  magnificently  trained, 
and  full  of  enthusiasm,  will  have 
joined  those  who,  side  by  side  with  the 
valiant  sons  of  the  French  democracy, 
are  struggling  at  the  present  time,  from 
the  Yser  to  Belfort,  to  bring  about  the 
end  of  Prussian  militarism,  and  to 
establish  the  liberty  of  Europe  and  that 
of  Germany  herself.  And  this  will  con¬ 
tinue  unto  the  end,  unto  victory.” 

“Your  revenue  raising,  as  well  as 
your  new  army,  is  democratic,  isn’t  it?” 
I  asked. 

“Is  democratic,  and  has  been  demo¬ 
cratic  ever  since  the  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ment  took  office.  You  have  seen  my 
new  Budget?  I  did  not  hesitate  to  raise 
£40,000,000  by  the  income  tax.  I  doubled 
the  income  tax,  and  unanimously  it  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons.” 

A  short  explanation:  In  England,  on 
the  principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  Asquith 
when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a 
difference  is  made  between  earned  and 
unearned  income.  Before  the  war  the 
rate  on  unearned  income  was  a  shilling 
and  three-pence  per  pound  (roughly, 
30  cents  on  every  $5).  It  is  now  a 
half  crown;  so  that  a  man  pays  to  the 
Government  on  unearned  income,  one- 
eighth  !  Besides,  there  is  a  supertax  on 
all  excess  of  income  above  £2,500.  This, 
too,  was  doubled.  Making  the  com¬ 
parison,  can  you  see  our  home-bred 
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VELVET’S  got  the  quality  all 
right,  but  how  am  1  goin’  to 
prove  it  to  you  unless  you  try  it? 

I  can  tell  you  about  that  aged-in-the-wood 
mellowness  which  makes  VELVET  the 
Smoothest  Smoking  Tobacco.  I  can  tell  you 
about  the  tobacco  taste  of  VELVET,  Ken¬ 
tucky’s  Burley  de  Luxe,  and  of  its  rich, 
fragrant,  slow  burning  qualities.  But  I  can’t 
tell  you  so  as  you  can  taste. 

All  you  ask  of  a  customer  is  that  he’ll  try 
yo’  line.  And  I’m  askin’  you  to  try  mine — 

VELVET. 


I  always  like  to  add  a  travelin’  man  to  my 
visitin’  list.  Because  I’ll  bet  thar  ain’t  any 
class  that  are  mo’  willin’  to  give  things  a  fair 
trial,  an’  for  that  reason,  thar’s  no  class  o’  men 
that  are  mo’  regular  VELVET  smokers. 

An’  ev’rytime  I  see  a  salesman  smokin’ 
VELVET,  I  says  to  myself: 

“Thar  goes  a  livin’,  breathin’,  hustlin’ 
VELVET  advertise¬ 
ment.’’  For  ef  a  sales¬ 
man  '  finds  a  good  thing, 
he  ain’t  afraid  to  boost 
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We’ve  been  asked  many  times  why  smokers  never 
tire  of  MURADS. 

It  is  because  they  are  made  of 

17  DIFFERENT  TURKISH  TOBACCOS. 

Each  of  these  different  Turkish  varieties  is  famous 
for  some  delightful  quality.  Cne  is  mild  —  one  rich 
— one  full-bodied — one  aromatic,  and  so  on.  They 
make  MURAD  the  unvarying,  different  cigarette. 

You  can  tire  of  one  tobacco —  you  can’t  tire  of  17  varieties 
skillfully  combined.  That's  why  you  never  tire  of  MURADS. 
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millionaires  accept  a  levy  like  this  with¬ 
out  protest?  Well,  there  has  been  no 
grumbling  in  England. 

“And  this  is  not,  by  any  means,  the 
full  extent  of  our  financial  contribu¬ 
tion,”  the  Chancellor  reminded  me. 
“You  must  add  to  the  great  resources 
which  we  have  at  our  disposal  through 
the  income  tax  the  amount  that  our 
new  loan — heavily  oversubscribed,  by  the 
way — will  give  to  the  cause  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  Allies.  This  amounts 
to  considerably  more  than  two  billion 
dollars.  In  my  judgment  the  last  few 
hundred  millions  may  win  this  war. 
The  first  hundred  millions  our  enemies 
can  stand  as  well  as  we  can,  but  the 
last  they  cannot,  thank  God.  I  think, 
therefore,  cash  is  going  to  count  much 
more  than  people  possibly  imagine. 
Silver  bullets!  We  have  won  with 
silver  bullets  before — we  financed  Eu¬ 
rope  in  the  greatest  war  we  ever 
fought,  and  that  is  what  won.  Of 
course,  British  tenacity  and  British 
courage  always  contribute  heavily,  and 
always  will,  but  British  cash  tells,  too. 
When  the  enemy  is  absolutely  ex¬ 
hausted  financially,  we  shall  be  getting 
our  second  breath — ‘wind,’  you  call  it 
— and  our  third,  and  our  fourth,  and 
we  will  spend  our  last  before  we  are 
ever  beaten.” 

“Of  course  it  is  bound  to  be  a  very 
costly  war,”  I  observed. 

“The  cost  of  no  war  has  even  ap¬ 
proximated  the  cost  of  the  present 
war,”  replied  the  Chancellor.  “The 
largest  amount  spent  by  Great  Britain 
on  war  in  a  single  year  before  the  pres¬ 
ent  war  was  £71,000,000.  The  Revolu¬ 
tionary  and  Napoleonic  Wars  cost  in 
the  aggregate  £831,000,000;  that  war 
was  spread  over  twenty  years.  The 
Crimean  War  cost  £67,500,000;  that 
was  spread  over  t^ree  financial  years. 
The  Boer  War  cost  £211,000,000;  that 
was  spread  over  four  financial  years. 
The  first  full  year  of  this  war  will  cost 
— cost  Great  Britain  at  least  £450,000,- 
000.”  (And  don’t  forget,  American 
reader,  to  multiply  by  five!) 

“Almost  half  a  billion  pounds — two 
and  a  half  billion  dollars — shot  away  in 
one  year,”  I  remarked,  “• — gone  up  in 
smoke,  wasted.” 

“No,  not  all,”  corrected  the  Chancel¬ 
lor.  “We  have  at  least  2,000,000  men 
serving  the  country  under  arms  at  the 
present  time,  and  when  the  next  mil¬ 
lion  is  fully  enlisted,  as  I  confidently 
anticipate  it  will  be— and  under  volun¬ 
tary  service — in  the  course  of  the  next 
few  months  there  will  be  3,000,000  men 
under  arms.  It  is  forgotten  too  often 
that  in  addition  to  a  very  considerable 
army  we  are  maintaining  a  huge  navy 
as  well.  The  separation  allowances 
[Husband  going  to  the  front  agrees  to 
give  part  of  his  pay  to  wife,  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  adds  a  tidy  bit — the  separation 
allowance],  to  our  troops  and  to  those 
serving  in  the  navy  are  on  a  more 
liberal  scale  than  those  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  When  the  mil¬ 
lion  new  men  are  added  to  the  army 
the  separation  allowances  will  cost  all 
of  £65,000,000 — all  to  the  families  of 
men  fighting  for  this  country.” 

“And  the  end  of  it  all?”  I  asked. 

“A  lasting  peace,  I  hope  and  believe,” 
said  Mr.  Lloyd-George.  “Already  I 
have  told  you  that  we  have  nothing  to 
gain.  I  might  modify  that  statement 
to  this  extent — that  the  war  ought  cer¬ 
tainly  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in 
costly  armaments — a  reduction  to  Great 
Britain  in  her  naval  expenditure,  pro¬ 
vided  this  could  be  done  without 
threatening  the  safety  of  the  Empire. 
This  would  be  a  great  gain  of  course.” 

“After  the  violation  of  the  Belgian 
Treaty  by  Germany,  after  the  willful 
disregard  of  the  Hague  Conventions  by 
the  Prussians,  do  you  look  for  a  per¬ 
manent  peace?”  It  was  Lord  Reading, 
not  I,  who  asked  the  question,  and  there 
was  little  optimism  in  his  tone  of  voice. 
Notwithstanding : 

“I  do,”  responded  the  Chancellor, 
decidedly.  “I  look  for. — I  believe  there 
will  come  peace  predicated,  first  of  all, 
on  new  geographical  boundaries  — 
boundaries  based  on  national  lines,  on 
the  will  of  the  respective  peoples;  and 
secondly,  on  a  mutual  pledge  of  the 
signatories,  not  only  to  respect  guar¬ 
anteed  neutrality,  but  to  chastise  the 
nation  which  offers  to  break  the  in¬ 
ternational  compact.” 

Lloyd-George,  Insurgent 

THE  shift  from  villain  to  hero  on 
England’s  political  stage  is  effected 
automatically  by  the  alternating  cur¬ 
rent  of  public  opinion.  The  man  bent 
on  large  success,  whether  representing 


an  English,  Scotch,  or  Welsh  constit¬ 
uency,  has  to  have  the  power  of  con¬ 
stituting  himself  a  storm  center,  of 
causing  political  controversy  to  rage 
about  him  personally,  of  making  himself 
the  hub  round  which  warring  factions 
revolve.  No  man  in  all  England  has 
this  power  to  so  great  a  degree  as 
David  Lloyd-George — for  fifteen  years 
the  stormy  petrel  of  British  politics — 
the  original  insurgent! 

Yet,  three  months  after  war  be¬ 
gan,  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  Com¬ 
mons,  he  doubled  his  Budget,  the  Lords 
agreeing,  with  scarcely  a  murmur  from 
the  Tories,  and  was  acclaimed  by  foe 
as  well  as  friend  a  truly  great  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  worthy  to  fol¬ 
low  Pitt,  who  found  the  money  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
Gladstone,  who  was  Chancellor  at  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  War. 

More  than  a  “storm  center”  is  Lloyd- 
George,  as  the  working  classes  of  Eng¬ 
land  appreciate.  Consistently  he  has 
had  their  support,  for  they  believe  what 
he  believes- — and  translates  into  law. 
His  land  taxation,  his  robust  part  in 
the  granting  of  old-age  pensions,  his 
insurance  act,  and  his  developing  policy 
of  freeing  the  land  “shackled  with  the 
chains  of  feudalism”— all  prove  him  a 
constructive  statesman,  and  such  he  is 
accepted  in  America.  Do  you  wonder 
I  was  curious,  indeed  eager,  to  meet 
“the  little  Welsh  lawyer”? 

A  Maker  of  Slogans 

I  TOOK  my  leave  after  our  conversa¬ 
tion,  not  unmoved  by  what  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  said,  and 
tremendously  impressed  with  “the  little 
Welsh  lawyer.”  Since  then  I  have 
thought  much  about  him,  recalled  many 
things  said  for  and  against  him,  tried 
to  size  him  up.  Somehow,  the  net  re¬ 
sult  clings  about  two  incidents. 

I  happened  to  be  a  guest  at  a 
luncheon  when  Lloyd-George’s  Queen’s 
Hall  speech,  “Honor  and  Dishonor,” 
was  talked  over,  picked  to  pieces.  Dis¬ 
cussion  finally  revolved  about  one  sen¬ 
tence — “The  Prussian  junker  is  the 
road  hog  of  Europe” — and  opinions 
were  freely  expressed  whether  or  not 
this  simile  was  in  good  taste.  I  was 
told  that  the  speech  had  been  much 
discussed  in  high  circles,  and  that 
aristocratic  ladies  strongly  condemned 
the  road-hog  passage,  deeming  it  hor¬ 
ribly  vulgar. 

With  difficulty  I  held  my  tongue;  for, 
aside  from  the  question  of  the  appro¬ 
priateness  of  the  figure  of  speech,  it 
appealed  to  me  as  a  slogan — just  as 
“silver  bullets”  appeals.  Lloyd-George 
is  the  great  slogan  maker  of  Great 
Britain.  Of  all  speakers  in  the  Empire 
he  has  the  punch. 

But  the  upper-class  English  people 
don’t  care  for  punch.  When  Lloyd- 
George  says  of  a  Tory  action:  “It  is 
like  compounding  a  spree  on  a  Satur¬ 
day  night  by  putting  a  threepenny  bit 
in  the  plate  on  Sunday,”  they  laugh, 
because  they  can’t  help  it,  but  shake 
their  heads  afterward  and  murmur: 
“How  vulgar!”  They  are  slaves  to 
rhetoric,  these  upper-class  English.  In¬ 
stead  of  punch,  they  think  to  be  states¬ 
manlike  a  speaker  must  be  ponderous, 
platitudinous,  sonorous — capable  only, 
as  Lloyd-George  said  of  a  Tory  opponent, 
“of  rendering  commonplaces  harmless 
by  making  them  uninteresting.” 

When  a  man  is  light  of  touch,  witty, 
and  a  sure  shot,  he  is,  for  some  inex¬ 
plicable  reason,  called  shallow;  doubt¬ 
less  because  he  is  not  dull  and  stodgy. 
Which  brings  me  to  the  second  instance. 

In  a  Surrey  town  where  I  go  to  write 
these  days  there  is  a  nice  old  fellow 
who  lets  out  saddle  horses.  At  one 
time  he  was  a  coachman  attached  to  a 
great  house,  and  from  his  Tory  em¬ 
ployer  took  his  politics,  as  servants 
often  do.  To  this  day  he  votes  against 
Liberal  candidates.  Conversing  with 
him,  I  said  that  I  had  met  Lloyd-George 
the  day  before.  Immediately  he  was  all 
attention.  “A  man  of  ability?”  he  asked. 

“Very  able,”  I  replied;  “very  im¬ 
pressive.” 

“I  thought  so,”  he  said.  “I  am  not 
of  his  politics,  but  I  believe  in  him. 
His  insurance  act  is  a  grand  idea.  At 
first  it  was  not  thought  well  of  by 
some,  but  it  is  working  fine,  and  will 
be  a  blessing  to  very  many  poor  people. 
He  must  be  very  much  of  a  man — 
Lloyd-George.” 

One  could  afford  to  be  termed  vulgar, 
even  shallow,  if  one  so  surely  could  ad¬ 
vance  the  common  good.  And  uphold 
the  small  nationality! 

Copyright  by  Henry  Beach  Needham  in  the  United 
‘  States  and  Great  Britain. 
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The  Hudson  Stands  at  the 
Peak  Place  in  Its  Class 

It  Took  Four  Years  to  Get  There 


Bear  these  things  in  mind  when 
you  come  to  choose  among  the 
1915  models: 

The  HUDSON  Six-40  was  the 
pioneer  in  this  popular  Light  Six 
type.  It  was  started  four  years 
ago.  And  the  foremost  engineer¬ 
ing  corps  in  this  industry  has  been 
working  four  years  on  it. 

Every  crudity  has  been  elimi¬ 
nated.  Every  detail  has  been  re¬ 
fined  to  the  limit.  You  see  here 
the  result  of  development. 

And  this  car  has  been  driven, 
by  10,000  owners,  perhaps  25  mil¬ 
lion  miles.  It  has  made  its  records 
on  nearly  every  road.  It  has  proved 
itself  under  every  condition.  All 
your  questions  about  it — what  it 
can  do  and  what  it  can  stand — 
have  been  answered  countless 
times. 

There  are  no  theories  today  in 
this  HUDSON  Six-40.  Every  fea¬ 
ture  is  a  proved  success. 

10,000  Men  Who  Know 

You  can  see  for  yourself  its  ultra¬ 
refinement,  its  beauty,  its  finish,  its 
ideal  equipment.  The  scales  will  tell 
its  lightness.  A  ten-mile  ride  will 
show  its  perfect  balance,  its  flexi¬ 
bility,  its  freedom  from  vibration. 

But  there  remain  these  all-im¬ 
portant  questions:  Is  it  compe¬ 
tent  to  cope  with  difficult  condi¬ 
tions?  Is  it  sturdy,  reliable,  en¬ 
during?  Is  it  economical  of  tires 
and  gasoline? 

Those  are  questions  to  be  an¬ 
swered  by  experience.  With  the 
HUDSON  Six-40  there  are  10,000 
men  who  know.  There  are  5000 
last-year  models  running,  and 
5000  this-year  models. 

Wherever  you  are  there  are 


owners  to  tell  you  that  this  car,  in 
the  points  most  important,  excels 
any  car  they  know. 

These  are  New  Problems 

A  vast  number  of  new  problems 
came  up  in  creating  this  light, 
economical  Six.  This  great  sav¬ 
ing  in  weight  called  for  better  ma¬ 
terials,  better  engineering.  It  called 
for  a  new-type,  high-speed  motor 
to  lessen  engine  shocks.  Almost 
every  detail  of  old-time  cars  had 
to  be  revised. 

Such  radical  changes  are  risky 
until  they  are  tested  out.  The 
best  engineers  make  mistakes  in 
them.  This  HUDSON  Six-40  will 
appeal  to  the  careful  because  it 
has  met  those  tests. 


This  year,  if  you  pay  over  $1200, 
you  are  bound  to  want  a  Six.  If 
you  care  to  avoid  waste  and  over¬ 
tax,  you  will  want  the  modern 
Light  Six. 

A  short  time  ago  the  HUDSON 
Six-40  was  the  one  car  of  this  type. 
Today  there  are  many,  due  to 
Hudson  success.  The  question  is 
not  Which  type?  It  is  Which  car 
of  this  type  has  the  best  record  be¬ 
hind  it?  Which  is  the  safest  in¬ 
vestment  ?  Which  is  the  standard, 
the  class  car  ? 

There  are  ten  thousand  owners 
in  43  countries  to  say  that  that  car 
is  the  HUDSON.  We  refer  you 
to  any  one  of  them. 

7-Passenger  Phaeton,  $1550  f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 
Canadian  Price,  $2100,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit,  Duty 
Paid.  Four  other  styles  of  bodies. 

The  HUDSON  Company  never  loses  in¬ 
terest  in  the  cars  it  sells.  So  long  as  the 
car  is  in  service,  we  maintain  our  interest 
in  the  character  of  service.  That’s  one 
great  reason  for  HUDSON  reputation. 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 
Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


HUDSON  SIX-40  $1550 
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3ELCO 

Electric  L^hting  Cranking  Ignition 


*  j 


The  Supreme  Test  of  Delco  Ignition 

THE  advent  of  the  high  speed  eight-cylinder 
motor  has  called  upon  Delco  ignition  to  perform 
feats  heretofore  believed  impossible. 

These  engines  frequently  reach  a  speed  of  3000  or 
more  revolutions  a  minute. 

That  means  12000  sparks  distributed  among  eight 
cylinders  every  sixty  seconds. 


Twelve  thousand  times  every 
minute  the  contact  points  in  the 
distributor  head  must  open  and 
close  the  electric  circuit. 

If  you  could  see  the  twelve 
thousand  jumps  of  high  tension 
current  you  would  say  the  flow 
of  fire  was  continuous. 

Yet  each  spark  is  absolutely  dis¬ 
tinct  and  separate,  and  is  delivered 
on  a  time  schedule  that  does  notvary 
one  ten-thousandth  part  of  asecond . 

Never  before  has  any  ignition 
system  been  called  upon  to  per¬ 
form  such  a  feat. 

The  eight-cylinder  motors  turn¬ 
ing  over  1500  to  2000  revolutions 
a  minute  are  simple  problems  in 
comparison. 

And  yet  this  same  Delco  igni¬ 
tion — the  ignition  that  has  made 
possible  the  high  speed  eight,  is 


identical  in  every  respect  with  the 
ignition  that  is  used  on  every 
Delco  equipped  car. 

The  high  speed  eight  is  simply 
its  supreme  achievement. 

Delco  ignition  insures  a  hot, 
constant  spark  in  starting,  in  run¬ 
ning  at  low  speeds  or  in  covering 
a  mile  a  minute. 

The  same  hot  spark  is  there  at 
20  revolutions  a  minute  as  at 
3000.  The  same  maximum  Effi¬ 
ciency  is  insured  in  the  low  speed 
four  as.in  the  high  speed  eight. 

And  always  remember  this — 
Delco  ignition  is  simply  one  func¬ 
tion  of  complete  Delco  Equipment 

The  cranking  and  lighting  of 
your  Delco  equipped  car  are  just 
as  efficient,  just  as  dependable 
under  all  operating  conditions  as 
is  the  ignition. 


Two  hundred  thousand  Owners  driving  200,000  Delco 
Equipped  Cars,  furnish  world  wide  proof  of  Delco  leadership 

The  Dayton  Engineering  Laboratories  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio  i. 
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Dioxogen 

by  chemi¬ 
cal  test  is 

Promptly  cleanse  any  fresh  cut 

ill 

or  wound  with 

per  cent 

IPk  O 

pure.  It  is 

the  choice 
of  people 

and  you  absolutely  prevent  the  ever-present 
danger  of  festering  or  serious  blood  poison 

who  un- 

that  may  follow  the  merest  scratch.  Ask 
your  druggist  for  a  bottle  of  Dioxogen  today 
and  you’ll  have  no  regrets. 

WARNING*  at  The  label  if  someone  offers  you  a 

*  peroxide  “just  as  good  ”  as  Dioxogen.  You’ll 
know  the  so-called  “just  as  good”  is  impure  and  inferior  be¬ 
cause  it  requires  the  questionable  drug  acetanilid  to  pre¬ 
serve  it.  Dioxogen  is  so  pure  it  needs  no  acetanilid  to  make 
it  “keep.”  We  guarantee  it  no  matter  how  long  it  is  kept. 

derstand. 

Own  Your  Business — Make  Two  Profits 

Be  our  agent-receiving  agent’s  commission  and  also  earning  substantial  income  with 
Ten  Pinnet,  new  and  fascinating  automatic  bowling  alley.  More  fun  than  old-fashioned 
bowling.  Everybody  wants  to  play.  Valuable  premiums  to  in¬ 
crease  the  interest  of  bowlers.  Alleys  38  to  50  feet  long.  Can  be 
set  up  in  a  half-day.  No  pin-boys.  Only  attendant  needed  is  man 
to  take  in  money.  Write  today  for  catalogue  and  agent’s  prices. 

See  what  can  be  made  on  small  investment. 


THE  TEN-PINNET  COMPANY,  4  Van  Buren  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


The  Baptism  of  Fire 

( Continued  from  page  8 ) 

comfortable.  Then  he  uttered  a  grunt. 
“Lord  lumme,  some  one  here!  What 
a  blasted  mess!”  With  infinite  care  we 
dragged  out  what  a  moment  before  had 
been  a  care-free,  callous,  cursing  trooper. 
He  was  horribly  smashed,  and  but  for 
his  identification  disk  we  should  scarcely 
have  known  who  he  was. 

The  subaltern  stopped  eating,  his  ap¬ 
petite  gone.  Surreptitiously  he  spat 
away  a  mouthful  of  half-chewed  biscuit. 

The  afternoon  grew  worse.  To  one’s 
own  terror  was  added  the  hideous  fear 
that  a  shell  would  fall  among  the  al¬ 
ready  wounded  men,  crowding  the  little 
space  behind  the  farmhouse. 

The  doctor  suggested  that  if  I  could 
let  him  have  a  couple  of  men  to  direct 
those  wounded  men  who  could  walk  he 
would  send  them  back  to  the  Chateau  of 
St.  Marguerite,  where  the  ambulances 
lay,  three  miles  to  the  rear. 

The  lying-down  cases,  of  course,  could 
not  be  moved  till  darkness,  for  in  “the 
civilized  warfare”  of  to-day  neither 
combatant  allows  the  field  ambulance  to 
approach  the  firing  line  during  daylight. 

The  afternoon  wore  on.  Several  of 
us  busied  ourselves  with  making  hot  tea 
for  the  wounded  men.  I  had  a  few 
cubes  of  condensed  soup  in  my  pockets, 
and  the  pleasantest  duty  of  the  day  was 
the  distribution  of  some  two  quarts  of 
steaming  nourishment  to  those  injured 
men  who  could  swallow  it. 

Our  poor  doctor,  who  had  been  work¬ 
ing  at  least  forty-eight  hours  without 
cessation,  refused  to  stop  ministering 
to  the  wounded,  although  by  now  his 
work  had  been  supplemented  by  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  two  infantry  surgeons.  One  of 
the  new  medicos  noticed  that  our  sur¬ 
geon  was  in  no  condition  to  be  on  his 
feet.  A  temperature  of  103  degrees  was 
the  record  of  the  thermometer.  Exami¬ 
nation  presently  revealed  a  bullet  wound. 

Under  cross-examination  our  little 
doctor  admitted  he  had  been  hit  three 
days  before. 

The  sun  was  already  getting  low  when 
through  the  woods  there  came,  grum¬ 
bling  and  blaspheming,  two  companies 
of  infantry.  In  skirmishing  order  they 
passed  through  our  dressing  station. 

Whether  the  sight  of  the  wounded 
gave  them  added  ginger,  or  whether  by 
order,  they  suddenly  increased  their 
pace  and  doubled  to  the  wood  edge. 
“Fix  bayonets  and  charge!”  sounded. 
Without  bugle  or  band,  without  a  cheer, 
the  Somersets  advanced  on  the  village. 
From  the  extreme  right  flank  two  ma¬ 
chine  guns  spoke  lustily  and  under  that 
cover  the  gallant  lads  raced  for  the 
crossroads. 

We  could  hear  the  cry  raised  by  the 
enemy  in  the  first  trench  as  our  in¬ 
fantry  broke  upon  and  over  them. 

Tommy  on  the  Job 

THE  British  soldier  works  almost  si¬ 
lently.  The  German  shouts,  sings,  and 
blows  a  tin  trumpet  on  beginning  to  ad¬ 
vance.  When  a  shell  falls  in  a  British 
trench,  killing  and  maiming,  or  when  a 
machine  gun  finds  its  range,  there  is 
silence  in  the  British  line.  The  Germans 
squeal  when  badly  hit.  Half  an  hour 
later  batches  of  German  prisoners  be¬ 
gan  to  arrive.  The  village  was  ours! 

In  the  west  an  angry  sun  colored  the 
landscape  with  its  blood-red  rays.  After 
a  final  salvo  of  death-dealing  shells  in 
a  final  “good  night,”  the  batteries,  one 
by  one,  ceased  their  din.  From  a 
meadow  tortured  and  torn  by  shell  fire 
there  approached  softly  lowing  cows, 
returning  by  habit  to  be  milked  at  the 
now  deserted  farm.  A  trooper  of  bu¬ 
colic  training  rounded  them  up  and  cap¬ 
tured  hot  milk  for  the  wounded  men. 

Suddenly  the  “fall-in”  sounded.  We 
were  to  be  relieved.  The  infantry  wen 
to  take  over  the  whole  line.  The  cavalry 
brigade  were  to  return  to  billet. 

Through  the  dark  woods  in  clogging 
mud  we  marched  back  to  our  horses. 
Once  clear  of  the  woods  our  road  was 
lighted  by  burning  farmhouses.  From 
flaming  barns  we  heard  the  piteous  low¬ 
ing  of  imprisoned  cattle  or  the  frantic 
barking  of  chained  dogs.  A  group  of 
peasantry  implored  an  officer  to  let  them 
through  our  lines  to  tend  their  stock. 
One  of  them  held  an  ill  bandaged  head 
with  both  hands.  His  brother  had  been 
killed  by  the  last  shell  fired  that  day. 
At  the  convent  on  the  hill  we  halted 
while  sad-faced  Sisters  trooped  out  on 
to  the  road  bearing  beakers  of  coffee. 
The  Mother  Superior  stood  in  the  road¬ 
way  as  we  marched  away  and  blessed 
us  with  uplifted  hand.  A  day  later  the 
conventwas  reduced  to  ashes.  Warishell ! 


Safe  for  the  user; 
safe  against 
the  meddler 

It  fires  when 
you  want  it  to,  not 
before. 


Easy  to  load;  easy 
to  clean;  built  like  a 
watch  for  accuracy,  and 
strong  for  endurance. 

Get  your  dealer 
to  show  you  the 
special  features  of 
the  S  &  W  Auto¬ 
matic.  Booklet  on 
request. 

SMITH  &  WESSON 
810  Stockbridge  St  Springfield  Mass 


Every  Smith  &  Wesson  is  the  Best  of  its  fond 


Worth  $1622 
in  Stores 
Our  Price 
Only 

$9.75 


Brooks  Rocker  No.  10 


Write  for  Free 
Bookof Brooks 
“Master-Built” 
Furniture. 

We  are  not  a 
mail-order  house 
—neither  are  we 
jobbers  or  whole¬ 
salers.  We  are 
simply  straight 
manuf  ac  t  u  r  e  r  s 
with  an  original 
method  of  ship¬ 
ping  best  quality 
furniture  in  sec¬ 
tions  direct  to 
you.  every  piece 
guaranteed. 
Write  today. 


Why  not  cut  your  furniture  coat 
in  two?  We  can  help  you  do  it. 
Our  original  method  of  shipping 
in  sections  saves  %  packing  cost* 
— %  freight  costs — the  factory 
floor  space  usually  required.  We 
can  give  you  everything  for 
Home,  Office  or  Club— your  choice 
of  Colonial,  Mission  or  Flanders 
designs — all  quarter-sawed  Oak 
— beautifully  finished. 

This  rocker  is  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  skilled  workman¬ 
ship — large — comfortable  —  rich 
looking  —  solid  quarter  -  sawed 
oak.  Like  all  Brooks  “Master- 
Built”  Furniture. 

We  Ship  It  in  Easily  Assem¬ 
bled  Sections.  Yon  Can  Put  It 
Together  With  Ease. 

Let  a  few  minutes’  work  isave  you  several 
dollars.  It’s  worth  while.  Thousands  of 
people  In  all  parts  of  the  world  hare  fur 
niehed  their  homes,  buying  direct  from 
our  faotory. 


BROOKS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
1 102  Brooks  Ave.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Largest  plant  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 


** 

Everybody 
in  (he  world 


TO  ADVERTISE  a! 
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Store  Profits 


Increased  $3120  \fearly 

Confectionery,  drug  and  department 
stores,  theatres,  restaurants,  news 
stands,  etc.,  are  reaping  a  year-’round 
harvest  of  spot- 
cash  sales  from 
this  famous 
BUTTER-KIST 
Corn  Popper. 

Hundreds  of 
records  to  prove 
that  it  pays  five 
times  as  much 
profit  per  square 
foot  as  anything 
else  in  the  store. 

Stands  any¬ 
where — needs 
only  26  by  32  in¬ 
ches  of  space- 
move  a  chair  and 
you  have  room 
forit.Runsitself. 

Proven  profits  $25  to  $6o  weekly. 
Small  confectioner  sells  $5  to  $16  per 
dav.  Large  department  store  netted 
$508.50  in  28  days  1 

Turns  out  1  bag  in  48  seconds — 
$3-75  Per  hour.  Pops,  separates  and 
butters  automatically — no  watching — 
no  work — no  stock  to  carry — no  muss. 

BUTTER-KIST 

Pop-Corn 

With  Butter-Kist  Prizes 

"Everybody’s”  asking  for  the  famous 
BUTTE  R-KIST-the  big.  fluffy,  white 
flakes— crisp,  crackling  and  clean— evenly 
buttered  and  piping  hot — untouched  by 
hands.  The  finest,  flavory,  savory  treat 
that  ever  tantalized  a  mortal’s  palate— 
a  coaxing  fragrance  that  makes  people  hun¬ 
gry  for  BUTTER-KIST. 

Every  bag  bears  pictures  of  the  valuable 
BUTI'ER-KIST  Kiddies  and  trademark 
that  thousands  are  saving  and  sending  to 
us  for  handsome  prizes.  Brings  people 
back  to  your  store  for  more  BUTTER- 
KIST— throws  trade  to  other  departments. 

Pay  From  Your  Sales 

A  small  payment  down  puts  the  BUT¬ 
TER-KIST  Corn  Popper  in  your  store  with 
all  privileges  included.  Then  it  pays  for 
itself  in  short  order. 

Superbly  built  of  plate  glass,  mahogany, 
03k  or  white  enamel  and  metal  parts  of 
polished  aluminum  and  nickel.  Beautifies 
your  store— motion  draws  crowds— starts 
everybody  talking  and  eating  '  BUTTER- 
KIST r 

“The  Little  Gold  Mine”  FREE 

Handsome  new  book,  "The  Little  Gold 
Mine,”  gives  facts,  figures,  proof  of  profits 
ahd  photographs.  Valuable  to  any  ag¬ 
gressive  dealer.  Sent  free  postpaid. .  Write 
for  it  at  once —  you  lose  $5  to  $16  in  sales 
every  day  you  delay. 

HOLCOMB  &  HOKE  MFG.  CO. 
1615  Van  Buren  St  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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The  Edge  Stays  Sharp 


Here  is  a  pocket  knife  that  does 
stay  sharp  under  the  hardest 
tests.  Blades  are  fine  English 
crucible  steel  and  the  springs 
are  always  tight. 


pocket  knives  are  guaranteed  to 
make  good  and  are  sold  with  the 
understanding  that  the  dealer 

willrefundthepriceif  they  don’t. 
Send  for  our  Cutlery  Booklet  No.  BM  551. 
If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  write  us. 

N°.  X3471  SIMMONS  HARDWARE 
COMPANY 

rocket  Jiniie  c  v  .  u  c  a 

3  Blades  St.  Louis  U.  o.  A* 


CALOX 

The  OXYGEN  Toolh  Powder 
qjgj  Prevents  Decay 

.|J  ;  Denfists  advise  its  use. 

fp:  All  Druggists,  25  Cenls. 

1  ^  Trial  Size  Can  and  Booklet  sent  on 

~~  receipt  of  Five  Cents. 

McKesson  &  Robbins,  9L97  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 
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Davidson  Creek 

( Continued  from  page  13) 

raw  under  the  chafe  of  his  rough  gar¬ 
ments,  yet  he  set  his  lips  and  always 
came  back  for  more  torture  when  Hess 
was  nearly  spent. 

Outremont  had  no  one  to  spell  him, 
because  no  woman  could  begin  to  take 
that  rapid  pace.  He  ran  alone  and  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  strain.  Only  his  enor¬ 
mous  frame  and  bellowslike  lungs  made 
it  possible.  With  the  help  of  infrequent 
rests  when  their  lead  was  safe  he  stuck 
to  the  furious  drive,  a  feat  that  no 
other  man  of  the  thirty  score  could 
have  accomplished.  And  none  of  these 
were  called  on  to  attempt  it.  They  were 
mushing  in  pairs,  spelling  each  other  at 
regular  intervals.  With  this  advantage 
they  were  gaining  on  the  leaders,  and 
Gayle  knew  the  moment  was  approach¬ 
ing  when  he  would  have  other  things  to 
do  besides  running.  They  were  coming 
to  the  junction  of  Duncan  Creek  and 
the  Mayo  River,  and,  as  the  ex-marshal 
had  prophesied,  those  in  the  rear  by  pro¬ 
longed  and  continual  spurts  had  gradu¬ 
ally  closed  up  on  each  other  and  were 
beginning  to  crowd. 

WHEN  they  slewed  round  the  turn 
and  headed  up  the  Mayo,  Outre¬ 
mont  stole  a  second  to  look  at  his  watch. 

“Nearly  eleven  o’clock!”  he  called  to 
Hess. 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Hess.  “It 
was  away  after  eight  when  we  left. 
Your  watch  must  be  stopped.  We  am  t 
run  them  twenty-some  miles  in  that 
time.” 

“Yes,  we  have,”  Gayle  assured  him. 
“My  watch  isn’t  stopped.  We’ve  run 
Duncan  fast,  but  we’ll  run  the  Mayo 
faster.  How  far  is  it  upriver,  anyway, 
to  the  mouth  of  Davidson  Creek?” 

“How  do  I  know?  Five  or  six  miles, 
mebbe,  or  mebbe  more.  I  won’t  take  my 
oath  on  it.  I  never  surveyed  it.  But 
watch  your  eye  there,  Gayle.  They  re 
crowding  thick  out  of  the  creek. 

“Let  them  crowd!”  chuckled  Gayle, 
significantly. 

He  took  from  his  pocket  what  seemed 
to  be  a  coiled  snake,  but  when  he  shook 
out  the  coils  he  held  a  spare  dog  whip 
in  his  hand. 

The  trail  upriver  was  the  trail  to 
Mayo  Bridge.  It,  too,  was  packed,  and, 
lashed  into  the  home  stretch,  the  leading 
teams  strained  to  their  utmost.  But 
the  dogs  behind,  not  hitherto  driven  to 
the  limit,  answered  the  challenge  and 
came  running  strong.  Gaunt,  gray 
heads  of  huskies  began  to  push  up  close 
to  Outremont,  and  every  time  they 
pushed  up,  he  slashed  them  over  their 
noses.  Whereat  they  shied,  fell  back, 
fouled  other  sleds,  and  spread  general 
confusion. 

For  a  mile  or  two  this  expedient 
served.  The  drivers  reviled  Outremont, 
their  voices  rising  in  a  raucous  babel  as 
calamity  overtook  them  and  they  were 
scattered  this  way  and  that  upon  the 
ice.  Yet  no  matter  how  many  sleds 
were  delayed,  more  shot  on  to  take  their 
places. 

In  the  next  mile  the  whip  alone  could 
not  keep  them  back.  Gayle  commenced 
tripping  the  lead  dogs  as  he  ran,  kick¬ 
ing  out  with  both  legs  so  as  to  knock  the 
beasts’  feet  from  under  them  and  pile 
them  in  a  heap.  The  brutes  all  the 
while  retaliated  with  savage  snarls  and 
snapping  fangs. 

Outremont’s  German  socks  and  mack¬ 
inaw  trousers  were  slashed  to  ribbons, 
and  one  vicious  animal  sank  its  jaws 
deep  in  his  calf. 

And  in  the  last  mile  Gayle  was  bat¬ 
tling  with  drivers  as  well  as  dogs.  He 
held  the  strategic  position,  and  he  fought 
a  glorious  fight.  The  bitter  whips 
writhed  like  black  snakes  round  the 
parka  hoods.  Twice  Tivoli  Slavin,  who 
had  worked  his  way  well  up  to  the  front, 
got  him  over  the  face,  leaving  white 
weals  that  looked  like  frostbite.  In 
front  of  Outremont  and  almost  under 
the  running  conflict,  crouched  Trudis, 
forcing  on  the  weakening  dogs.  Thorpe’s 
team  was  also  weakening,  and  Cronin 
Hess  had  time  to  slip  back  and  aid 
Gayle  in  a  red-hot  skirmish  that  threat¬ 
ened  to  end  in  a  regular  blockade. 

BUT  they  broke  free  once  more,  and, 
making  some  headway,  the  ex-mar¬ 
shal  ran  by  his  partner’s  side. 

“Gayle,”  he  panted,  “our  dogs  ain’t 
going  to  last.  I  thought  they  would, 
but  I  sure  see  my  mistake.  The  brutes 
are  better  bred,  and  they  certainly  stand 
grief,  but  they  weren’t  as  fresh  at  the 
start  as  them  others.  They’re  going  to 
drop  mighty  soon.  We  got  to  fool  those 
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The  Silent  Partner 

in  Hundreds  of  Businesses 

—that’s  the  part  the  Potter  Coin  Machine  is 
playing,  all  over  the  country,  in  Banks,  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  Ticket  Offices,  Cafes,  Railways, 
Paymasters’  Offices,  etc.  It  asks  no  share  in 
your  profits  but  it  gives  you  far  greater  speed, 
accuracy,  efficiency  and  economy  in  change¬ 
making  than  has  ever  been  possible  before. 

The  Great 
Time  Saver 

You  are  eager  to  grasp  every  opportunity  to 
make  your  business  more  efficient.  That  s 
why  you’ve  installed  telephones,  typewriters 
and  multigraphs. 

Perhaps  you’re  already  chafing  at  the  slow¬ 
ness  and  unreliability  of  present  day  change¬ 
making  methods. 

You’ll  welcome  the  Potter  Coin  Machine  just 
as  other  successful  business  men  have — be¬ 
cause  it  means  that  a  most  important  depart¬ 
ment  of  your  business  will  be  tuned  up  to 
1915  speed,  efficiency  and  accuracy. 

This  machine  reduces  change-making  to  a 
touch  of  the  finger — delivers  any  given  amount 
of  change  in  any  denomination  or  any  variety 
of  denominations  desired,  with  the  utmost 
rapidity.  It  is  sold  under  a  rigid  guarantee. 

Why  not  place  your  change-making  on  a  high 
plane  of  efficiency?  Why  not  write  today  for 
particulars  regarding  this  great  time  saver? 
Address  Dept.  C.  W.-l. 

Agents 

Keen  energetic  business  getters  who  are  looking  for  a  high-class 
agency  arrangement — and  who  are  also  financially  responsible 
should  write  for  our  favorable  proposition. 

District  Sales  Offices 

New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco. 


The  Potter  Automatic  Turnstiles 

adopted  exclusively  by  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposi¬ 
tion  at  San  Francisco  and  the  Panama-California  at  San  Diego  are 
the  only  successful  machines  ever  invented  for  doing  away  with 
cumbersome  ticket  systems.  Installed  on  a  lease  basis  only 
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Ex -Postmaster 
General  of  the 
United  States 

Department 
Store  Magnate 
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speaks  earnestly  ^listen  earnestly 


Every  man  in  business  will  have  to  go  over  a  hard 
road  and  6nd  out  its  turnings  for  himself.  But  he  need 
not  go  over  his  road  in  the  dark  if  he  can  take  with 
him  the  light  of  other  men’s  experience,  and  that  is 
just  what  these  10  books  give.  Each  one  of  them  if 


properly  used  may  be  considered  as  a  lamp  toguidehim. 

"If  a  man  should  come  to  me  seeking  a  position 
and  tell  me  that  he  had  read  these  books,  I  should 
regard  his  application  more  favorably  because  of  that 
fact.” 


— and  when  Alexander  H.  Revell  (  Revell  &  Company  )  passes  judgment  like  this: 

‘‘I  cannot  think  of  anything  that  would  do  the  av-  will  keep  him  out  of  many  business  mistakes.  Cer- 

erage  business  man  more  practical  good  than  to  keep  tainly  the  path  will  be  straighter,  and  the  specific 

a  set  of  the  'Library  of  Business  Practice’  on  his  and  practical  recommendations,  such  as  are  contained 
desk,  or  at  home.  _  in  the  Library,  will  be  a  great  help  in  avoiding  temp- 

“Even  an  occasional  careful  reading  of  these  books  tations  of  one  kind  or  another.” 


— and  when  Henry  B.  Joy  (Motor  Car  Company)  orders  a  duplicate  set  by  telegraph: 

"Express  another  set  of  the  'Library  of  Business  Practice*  to  me  at  Watch 
Hill,  R.  I. ,  immediately.  Want|to  study  them  during  my  vacation. " 

— and,  finally,  when  9396  other  business  men 

— men  of  ripened  experience  in  handling  and  judging  business  methods,  plans  and  organi¬ 
zations,  are  using  the  “Library  of  Business  Practice”  in  their  daily  work — why  should 
you  not  secure  at  once  the  assistance  of  these  remarkable  books  which  leading  men  in  all 
lines  find  of  such  a  great  advantage  to  them? 


For  these  men  have  learned  that  the  “Library  of  Business  Practice”  is 
simply  a  plan ,  a  means  worked  out  by  System,  the  international  busi¬ 
ness  publishing  organization,  by  which  to  meet  big  men  and  big  experi¬ 
ences,  and  learn  from  them  the  knacks  and  schemes  and  methods  used  in 
managing  great  businesses  as  well  as  small  and  securing  great  profits — meth¬ 
ods  which  you  can  now  apply  to  make  your  business  and  earnings  grow. 

Money-makers  of  many  businesses  tell 
in  10  books  what  to  do  and  exactly  how 

^  ^  such  men  can  show  you  more  clearly  what  to  do  about  any 
I  /  -  J  of  your  plans  or  problems  than  the  wisest  business  friends 
9  you  could  consult.  They  succeeded ,  not  because  they  were 
bom  money-makers,  but  because  they  dug  out  their  winning  plans  by 
patient  try-fail-and-try-again  methods.  These  men  have  faced  the  same 
business  situations  you  face  today.  They  have  worked  out  highly  efficient 
plans  and  strategies  to  meet  these  situations — the  very  methods  that  will 
now  give  you  a  grip  on  your  business  such  as  you  never  felt  before — such 
as  you  would  get  if  you  were  counseling  with  all  of  them  personally  on 
matters  of  mutual  business  interest. 

The  range  of  subjects  covered  is  enormous.  To  the 
right  are^  only  l-75th  of  the  “Hows -of- Up- to- Date- 
Business.*’  Estimate  the  value  to  yourself  of  the 
“Library  of  Business  Practice”  by  counting  the  “hows” 
vou  are  NOT  expert  on  and  multiplying  them  by  75! 

Hnw  fn  era f  thom  "  rite  ,us.  ^or  l*ie  books  tliemaelves,  so  you  can  have 
ilUW  IU  gel  LllClIl  the  privilege  of  reading  over  the  answers  to  such 
*%'•  without  rich  ‘,Ho".s”  a,s  y,,u  need  right  w-w  to  put  your  business  on 

the  right  basis.  Does  not  this  very  offer  prove  that 
“Library  of  Business  1‘ractice”  is  wonderful?  We  leave  the  books 
°lo  e>  s'  10  se^  themselves  imder  the  severest  test  in  the  world.  And  when 

&  we  say  you  can  return  them  without  comment  or  obligation, 
O  we  i»ean  that.  We  will  pay  rharges  both  ways  so  that  nothing 
» ^ ^  ^  will  stand  in  the  ivay — so  that  you  may  tear  off  aud  mail 
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%%  ^  ^  guaranty 


judgment 
hack 
require¬ 
ments.  If  they  ARE  what  you  want,  you  will 
nnt  part  with  them---but  you  will  say  what 
have  said.  Fill  out  and  send  the 
coupon---NOW. 


How  to  Conduct  a 
Sales  Campaign 

—How  to  choose  and 
develop  a  market 
—How  to  hire  and  pay 
salesmen 

—How  to  pay  and  re¬ 
ward  salesmen 
—How  to  use  selling 
points 

—How  to  route,  handle, 
check  salesmen 

How  to  Sell 

—How  to  analyze  what 
you  sell 

—How  to  map  out  a 
sales  talk 

—How  to  interview 
busy  people 
—How  to  dominate  an 
interview 

—How  to  polish,  per¬ 
fect  and  strengthen 
your  selling. 

How  to  Advertise 

—How  to  plan  and  lay 
out  a  campaign 
—How  to  select  right 
mediums  to  reach  any 
given  class 

—How  to  put  salesman¬ 
ship  in  your  copy 
—How  to  get  orders 
from  dealers,  whole¬ 
salers  and  customers 
—How  to  write,  refine, 
illustrate,  display  , 
place  and  check  ads. 

How  to  Gain  Pro¬ 
motion 

—How  to  master  the 
methods  and  duties 
of  the  man  ahead 
—How  to  prove  the  val¬ 
ue  of  your  work  to 
those  above  you. 

How  to  Buy 

—How  to  gauge  your 
market 

—How  to  judge  needs 
of  customer 
—How  to  check  prom¬ 
ises.  agreements,  de¬ 
liveries,  etc, 

—When  to  buy  for 
quality 

—How  to  install  a  com¬ 
plete  purchasing  and 
record  system. 


How  to  Manage  and 
Finance 

—How  to  choose,  train, 
and  direct  employees 
—How  to  free  yourself 
of  detail 

—How  to  plan  for  the 
future 

—  How  to  judge  the 
money  market 
—How  to  raise,  control 
and  handle  capital. 

How  to  Start  a  New 
Business 

—How  test  its  sound¬ 
ness  and  money-mak¬ 
ing  possibilities 
—How  to  secure  capital 
and  establish  credit 
—How  to  forestall  and 
meet  competition 
—How  to  Duild  up  a 
working-force 

How  to  Sell  by  Mail 

—How  to  analyze  your 
market 

—How  to  write  winning 
letters 

—How  to  write  ads  that  ■ 
pull 

—How  to  turn  inquiries 
into  orders 

How  toCollect  Money 

—How  tosizeupdebtors 
—How  to  write  collec¬ 
tion  letters— with  ex¬ 
amples 

—How  to  collect  from 
slow  pays 

—How  to  organize  a 
credit  and  collection 
department 
—How  to  cut  collection 
costs 

How  to  Manage  an 
Office  &  Keep  Ac’ts 

—How  to  systematize 
each  man's  work 
—How  to  organize  de¬ 
partments 

—How  to  install  a  com¬ 
plete  record  and  ac¬ 
counting  system 
—How  Scientific  Man¬ 
agement  is  applied  m 
the  office 


Fresh  and  Delicious  as 
When  First  Gathere 
Send  For  Free  Boo 
of  Date  Recipes  •* 

HILLS  BROS.  CO.. 

Dept  11,  Beach  dr  Washington  Sts.  New 


USE  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 
EARN  WHILE  YOU  LEARN 

The  best  System  for  Beginners:  a 
Post-graduate  Course  for  Stenogra¬ 
phers.  Highest  World’s  Record  for  Speed  and 
Accuracy.  Greater  number  of  Court  Reporters  than 
all  other  systems  combined  in  ten  years 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG —A  Boob  of  Inspiration:  IT’S  FREE 

SUCCESS  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL 
Suite  722,  Schiller  Bldg., _ Chicago 


Learn  At  Home 


Spare  Time  ONLY 

Graduate  correspondence 
students  most  successful 
at  Bar  Examinations.  Our 
m  e  t  h  od  of  instruction 
same  as  HARVARD. 
MICHIGAN  and  other  big 
Law  Schools.  GUARAN 
TEE  to  coach  FREE 
graduates  failing  to  pass 
Bar  Examination.  Write 
today  for  special  offer  and 
catalog. (Sent  free).  Offer 
limited,  write  immediately 
AM.  CORRES.  SCHOOL  ot  LAW.  0ept.2SG‘2,  Manhattan  Bldg.,  Chicago 


ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS 

The  Best  Regular  Services 
to  EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES,  JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA¬ 
LAND.  Round  World  Trips 
and  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA. 
PENINSULAR  &  ORIEN¬ 
TAL  S.N.  CO. 

Full  information  from 

CUNARD  LINE.  24  State  St.,  N.  Y. 


By  Professor  J.  A.  CRAMB,  whose  “Germany 
and  England,”  is  now  in  its  130th  thousand. 

Origins  and  Destiny 
of  Imperial  Britain 

Nineteenth  Century  Europe 
A  study  of  the  nation*s  ideals ,  net ,  $1.50 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  SS^a 


MAKE  BIG  MONEY 


selling  our  new  300  candle  power  gasoline 
table  and  hanging  lamp  for  lighting  city 
and  rural  homes,  stores,  halls,  cnurches. 

WF  1  OAN YOU  SAMPLE 

i  nd  man y  times  cheaper  than 
ry.  Guaranteed  five  years. 
Exclusive  territory. 

SAFETY  LAMP  CO. 
idg. ,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


fellows  somehow.  We  got  to  beat  them 
some  other  way.” 

“But  how?”  groaned  Outremont. 

“I  got  a  plan.  I  believe  it’ll  sure 
work.  You  know  that  big  dry  canon 
below  Davidson  on  the  left  limit?” 

“Yes,  of  course  I  do.” 

“Well,  I’ll  head  up  it.  They’ll  follow, 
and  there’ll  be  one  splendiferous  mix- 
up.  Then  we’ll  quit  the  dogs,  hike 
across  the  canon  and  hit  Davidson 
Creek  while  they’re  getting  out  of  the 
tangle.” 

“Still,  the  point  is:  will  they  fol¬ 
low?”  objected  Gayle. 

“They  sure  will.  You’ve  seen  sheep? 
That’s  a  stampede.  Where  one  goes, 
they  all  go.  They’ll  never  have  time  to 
think  it  ain’t  the  mouth  of  Davidson  till 
it’s  all  over.” 

“By  the  skin  of  Skookum  Charlie, 
it’s  an  awful  chance  to  take!” 

“It’s  the  only  chance.  We  lose  if  we 
run  it  out.  Our  dogs  is  done,  I  tell  you. 
Guess  I  ought  to  know!  Guess  I  ought 
to  know,  too,  just  where  we  made  that 
moose-hunting  camp  where  Thorpe  plas¬ 
tered  that  pan.  I  can  fetch  it  straight 
as  a  die  from  the  edge  of  the  canon.” 

“Go  on,  then,”  assented  Outremont, 
despairingly.  “But  if  you  miss  it, 
Cronin,  I’ll  roast  you  alive.” 

The  ex-marshal  sprinted  on  to  his 
place  again.  Gayle  saw  him  bend  and 
give  Thorpe  the  word.  The  latter 
whipped  up  his  jaded  huskies  into  a 
final  spurt,  and  Trudis  following  suit, 
they  opened  out  the  necessary  lead. 

THE  mob  behind  had  gradually 
bunched  closer  and  closer.  The  river 
widened  here  and  let  them  up  abreast. 
A  weird-looking  throng  it  was,  giant 
fellows  with  parkas  and  mackinaws 
swathed  in  hoarfrost  from  the  sweat  of 
exertion  running  madly  behind  the 
sledges  or  lying  upon  them  and  flaying 
the  steaming,  slavering  huskies.  They 
jostled,  tricked,  and  balked  each  other. 
It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  drivers 
reach  out  and  clinch  with  each  other 
when  the  sleds  rushed  side  by  side  and 
go  rolling  on  the  ice.  Time  and  again 
men  lost  their  partners,  but  they 
promptly  paired  up  with  others  in  the 
same  predicament  who  were  boring 
wildly  through  the  maze  in  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  locate  former  outfits.  Always 
there  were  jams  where  the  front  outfits 
were  recklessly  overridden  by  those 
behind. 

As  they  approached  the  vicinity  of 
the  canon,  which  lay  below  their  goal, 
the  noise  of  the  sledge  runners  became 
a  thunderous  booming.  The  drivers’ 
shouts  shook  the  air.  The  crackling 
whips  spoke  like  pistols. 

“Hey,  there!”  the  great  voice  of 
Tivoli  Slavin  cried  in  the  crush.  “We’re 
close  on  Davidson  Creek.  Light  out  in 
front!  Mush,  you  leaden-footed  ginks, 
or  get  out  of  the  way  and  let  some  one 
mush  that  can  mush !  Hit  her  up,  boys, 
every  man  for  himself!” 

And  they  came  just  like  that,  filling 
the  Mayo  River  from  bank  to  bank. 
The  gods  above  seemed  with  Cronin 
Hess,  for  just  as  he  and  Thorpe  reached 
the  dry  canon  the  silver  aurora  dark¬ 
ened  and  the  outline  of  the  canon’s 
mouth  grew  vague  and  indistinct. 
Racing  wildly,  Thorpe  swung  his  team 
up  it.  Outremont’s  team  shot  after, 
and  without  hesitation  six  hundred 
men  and  fifteen  hundred  dogs  attempted 
to  cram  themselves  all  together  into 
the  canon’s  narrow  gap. 

It  was  more  than  a  wreck. 

It  was  more  than  a  catastrophe. 

It  was  a  cataclysm. 

IN  one  huge,  chaotic  mass,  men,  dogs, 
and  sleds  piled  up,  inextricably  tan¬ 
gled,  hopelessly  delayed.  Demoniacal 
howls  and  shouts  arose,  and  bitter 
blows  were  struck.  The  men’s  lurid 
gold  lust  changed  to  brutal  anger  as 
they  struggled  to  get  free.  Friend 
struck  friend  in  that  fierce  melee.  As 
soon  as  a  man  stood  up,  he  immedi¬ 
ately  went  down  again  from  a  buffet 
behind. 

Man  fought  man.  Dog  fought  dog. 
The  only  variation  they  had  was  fighting 
each  other.  Great  150-pound  Mackenzie 
River  huskies  were  in  the  battle,  wicked 
malemutes,  vicious  Siwash  curs,  mur¬ 
derous  Siberian  bear  brutes,  and  many 
barbarous,  unknown  breeds. 

“I  told  you  they’d  have  a  sweet  time 
with  them  mongrels  when  things  got 
crowded,”  grinned  Hess,  as  the  two 
leading  outfits  sped  clear  and  whirled 
up  the  canon  bed.  “Yonder’s  the  notch 
on  the  rim  where  we’ll  cut  through. 
Come  on  and  climb!  Leave  the  dogs 
where  they  are!” 


certainly  has 
cleared  my  skin 


If  you  want  a  clear,  fresh,  glowing 
complexion,  use  Resinol  Soap  at 
least  once  a  day.  Work  a  warm, 
creamy  lather  of  it  well  into  the 
pores,  then  rinse  the  face  with 
plenty  of  cold  water. 

It  does  not  take  many  days  of  such 
regular  care  with  Resinol  Soap  to 
show  an  improvement,  because 
theResinol  medication  soothes  and 
refreshes  the  skin,  while  the  pure 
soap,  free  of  alkali,  is  cleansing  it. 

The  same  treatment  does  wonders 
for  the  hands,  arms  and  neck. 

Resinol  Soap  is  not  artificially  colored,  its 
rich  brown  being  entirely  due  to  the  Resinol 
medication  it  contains.  Twenty-five  cents 
at  all  druggists  and  dealers  in  toilet  goods. 
For  a  guestroom  size  trial  cake,  write  Dept. 
2-G,  Resinol,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Every  Married  Couple 


Special  Offer 

The  regular  price  is 
J3.00.  In  order  to 
introduce  this  work 
into  as  many  neigh¬ 
borhoods-  as  possible 
we  will,  for  a  limited 
time,  send  one  copy 
only  to  any  reader  of 
this  Magazine,  post¬ 
paid,  upon  receipt 
of  $2.00. 


and  all  who  contemplate  manage 

Should  Own 

fhis  complete  informative  book 

“The  Science  of  a 
New  Life” 

By  JOHN  COWAN,  M.D. 

Endorsed  and  recommended  by  fore¬ 
most  medical  and  religious  critics 
throughout  the  U.  S  Unfolds  the 
secrets  of  married  happiness, so  often 
revealed  too  late  !  No  book  like  it 
to  be  had  at  the  price.  We  can 
only  give  a  few  of  the  chapter  sub¬ 
jects  here  as  this  book  is  not  meant 
for  children.  (Agents  wanted): 

Marriage  and  Its  Advantages.  Age  at  Which 
to  Marry.  I  .aw  of  Choice.  Love  Analysed. 
Qualities  One  Should  Avoid  id  Choosing.  An¬ 
atomy  of  Reproduction.  Amativeness  :  Con¬ 
tinence.  Children.  Genius. 

Conception.  Pregnancy.  Confinement. 
TWILIGHT  SLEEP.  Nursing.  How  a  Happy 
Married  Life  is  Secured. 

Descriptive  circular  giving  full 
and  complete  table  of  contents 
mailed  FREE 


J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Co.,  nIw  voracity 


Throw  Away 
‘Vfeur9  Wbra  T7 res 


For  over  three  years  European  motor¬ 
ists  have  been  getting  from  10,000  to 
15,000  miles  out  of  their  tires  by  ‘'half- 
soling”  them  with  Steel  Studded  Trends. 

In  eight  months  over  20,000  American  mo¬ 
torists  have  followed  their  example  and  are 
saving  $50  to  $200  a  year  in  tire  expense. 

WE  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL"^: 

express  and  let  you  be  the  judge.  DurableTreads 
double  the  life  of  your  tires  and  :ire  sold  under  a 

signed  guarantee  for  5,000  miles  without 

puncture.  Applied  in  vur  own  garage  in  30 minutes. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT 

tiist shipment  direct  from  factory.  A  postal  will 

§et  full  information  and  sample  within  a  week, 
tate  size  of  tires.  Don’t  wait — write  today. 
THE  COLORADO  TIRK-&  LEATHER  CO. 
382B  Goetz  Bldg. ,  W.  Austin  Ave. ,  Chicago,  III. 
142B  Tread  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 


OUT  WEST 

,V\  A  CAZINE 


Great  Trial  Offer ! 

Your  Chance  to  Learn 
About  California,  its 

Great  Fairs,  its  Business. 
Housekeeping,  Sports,  etc. 
Send 

25c  3  Mos. 

Regular  Rate  $1.50  a  Year 

Send  it  Now  to 

The  Out  West  Magazine 

Los  Angeles,  California 
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VANITY  FAIR 

— A  Special  Six  Months 
Try-out  for  One  Dollar 


PERHAPS  you  already 
know  Vanity  Fair.  In  that 
case,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  the  March  number  is 
now  on  the  newsstands.  Or, 
if  you  have  not  yet  looked 
over  a  copy  of  Vanity  Fair, 
you  will  find  in  this  number 
an  excellent  example  of  the 
pleasure  that  is  before  you. 

Better  Still — 

Tear  off  the  coupon  at  the 
corner  here,  and  let  us  send 
you  not  only  this  March 
number,  but  the  five  that 
will  follow.  The  regular  price 
is  25  cents  a  number,  but 
you  may  have  a  special  six 
months’  “Try-out”  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  $1  by  using  the 
coupon  at  once. 

I  WISH  to  congratulate  you  on  the  reproduction 
of  sculpture  and  drawings  contained  in  your 
magazine.  If  you  keep  this  pace  you  should  go 
far  to  raise  the  artistic  standard  of  American 
magazine  illustration.  R.  Tait  McKenzie . 


EVIDENTLY  Vanity  Fair  is  printed  for  persons 
*-*  who  prefer  orchids  to  tuberoses,  know  more 
about  polo  than  croquet  and  learn  to  do  the  latest 
dance  about  a  month  before  the  dance  becomes 
popular.  George  Ade. 


'J  these  hard  times  it  is  the  only  magazine  1 
buy.  Marie  Doro. 


I  THINK  that  you  chaps  have  stumbled  on  a 
^  really  good  idea,  namely,  to  interest  your 
readers  by  treating  of  the  subjects  which  they 
discuss  at  clubs,  cafes,  dinner  and  dances. 

W.  A.  Rogers. 


'T'O  speak  frankly,  there  is  something  of  true 
*  style  about  Vanity  Fair,  some  thing  at  once 
light,  entertaining  and  well-bred.  It  makes  a 
note  in  American  journalism  that  I  should  very 
much  miss.  Bliss  Carman. 


Tear  off  Coupon  and  mail  Today  / 


VANITY  FAIR,  449  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

For  the  $1  enclosed  you  may  send  me 
Vanity  Fair  for  six  months,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  your  special  “try-out”  offer  in 
Collier’s  for  Feb.  27th. 


Name 


AiMie»s 


COLLIER’S  FOR  FEBRUARY  27. 


When  the  four  sprang  away  from  the 
sledges,  both  teams  sank  exhausted  in 
the  traces.  Up  the  snow  slope  of  the 
gulch  they  climbed  and  from  its  top 
looked  back  an  instant.  They  saw  the 
canon’s  mouth  still  glutted  with  shaggy, 
slavering  huskies  and  parka-clad  bodies, 
wrenching  and  swaying,  rising  and  fall¬ 
ing.  Man  and  wolf  dog  were  one,  strug¬ 
gling  under  the  midnight  stars,  and 
over  that  primordial  horde  the  aurora 
suddenly  flamed  again,  this  time  with 
color,  and  swept  its  red  scimitar  across 
the  sky. 


ONLY  one  other  sled  had  escaped  the 
jam.  Its  driver  was  tearing  furi¬ 
ously  up  the  canon’s  bed.  He  rolled  oft 
where  the  other  teams  lay  and  began  to 
claw  a  path  up  the  slope. 

“That’s  Tivoli  Slavin!”  exclaimed 
Hess.  “We  better  get  a  move  on.  The 
rest’ll  pull  themselves  apart,  and  they 
won’t  be  far  behind  him.” 

He  wheeled  and  led  the  race  across 
the  snows  to  the  Davidson  bench  land. 
The  bench  land  was  exceedingly  steep, 
and  from  its  lip  they  slid  floundering 
down  to  the  creek  side. 

“There’s  them  willows  where  we 
shoved  the  boat  in  to  make  camp  on 
that  moose  hunt,  Gayle!”  the  ex-mar- 
shal  called.  “The  camp  was  just 
below.” 

“Yes,”  exulted  Outremont,  “we’re 
plump  onto  it.  Good  boy,  Cronin!  You 
fetched  it  straight  as  a  die.  Look! 
Yonder  are  the  poles  where  we  hung 
the  moose.” 

“And  isn’t  that  the  back  log  of  the 
fire?”  demanded  the  sharp-eyed  Trudis. 
“That  black  knot  in  the  snow?” 

“Sure  is,  Tru!”  shouted  Thorpe. 
“That’s  the  spot.  There’s  where  I 
grabbed  the  muck  by  the  fire  to  mend 
the  pan,  and  there’s  where  I  stake 
Discovery.” 

He  made  a  dash  and  scraped  away 
the  snow. 

“Ashes!”  he  announced,  splitting  a 
slab  from  the  back  log  with  the  ax 
which  hung  at  his  belt  and  driving  it 
with  ringing  strokes.  “This  is  the  pay 
streak  all  right.  Kick  in  below,  boys. 
I’ll  pace  it  in  half  a  jiffy.” 

“Stake  Tru  in  next  you,”  directed 
Hess.  “Gayle  and  me’ll  get  below  and 
then  we’ll  make  the  claims  air-tight. 
We  can  back  up  any  geezers  as  thinks 
they  have  options  on  them.” 

To  accurately  place  the  corner  stakes 
marking  the  boundaries,  Thorpe  was 
kindling  brush  fires  on  the  claims,  when 
into  the  light  of  the  fires  Tivoli 
Slavin  bolted  down  from  the  bench 
land. 

Behind  him  on  the  steep  of  the  canon 
wall  sounded  the  cries  and  the  frenzied 
plunging  of  men. 

“They’re  coming  fast,  but  I  beat  them 
to  it,”  panted  Tivoli,  greedily,  as  he 
wiped  away  the  sweat.  “Number  Four 
for  me,  eh?  Not  so  bad  as  it  might 
have  been!” 

“Number  Nothing!”  Thorpe  corrected, 
stepping  quietly  up  to  him.  “This  is  a 
white  man’s  creek,  Tivoli,  and  no 
I  Siwash-souled  renegade  like  you  sits 
down  with  white  men.  You’re  not  stak¬ 
ing  here.” 

“Like  thunder  I’m  not!”  snarled  Ti¬ 
voli.  “Just  you  watch  me.” 

He  snatched  the  axe  from  his  own  belt 
and,  rushing  in  next  the  ex-marshal’s 
claim,  started  to  drive  his  stakes  in  the 
creek  side. 

Thorpe  was  upon  him  as  he  knelt  to 
the  work,  and  a  jolt  of  the  youth’s  moc- 
casined  foot  sent  him  rolling  over  the 
bank  upon  the  ice. 

Breathing  loudly,  Tivoli  came  clam¬ 
bering  back.  He  leaped  forward  with 
primal  ferocity  and  swung  his  ax  with 
a  force  that  threatened  to  split  Thorpe’s 
skull.  Thorpe  instinctively  sidestepped, 
escaping  so  narrowly  that  the  ax  blade 
slit  the  shoulder  of  his  parka.  Then  be¬ 
fore  Tivoli,  swung  slightly  off  his  bal¬ 
ance,  could  recover  himself,  Thorpe 
jumped  in  and  landed  a  terrific  blow  on 
the  point  of  Slavin’s  chin. 

TIVOLI  dropped  like  slag  in  the  snow 
and  did  not  stir. 

Thorpe,  rubbing  his  bruised  knuckles, 
turned  back  to  the  others. 

“I  guess  we’re  quits  now,”  he  smiled. 
“He  cracked  me  on  Duncan  Creek.  I 
cracked  him  here.  He  stuck  me  for 
thirty  thousand  on  Duncan.  I  stuck 
him  for  thirty  thousand  here.  Any  of 
these  claims  is  worth  that,  and  he’ll 
never  get  one.  See  the  mob  streaming 
over  the  canon  and  rolling  down  the 
bench  land?  Tivoli’ll  never  come  to  till 
things  are  staked  to  the  sky  line!” 


ACCURACY:  The  COLT  Automatic  is  a  perfectly  bal¬ 
anced,  easy-shooting,  hard-hitting  pistol.  QUICKNESS: 
The  COLT  Automatic  is  ready  for  instant  use.  “The 
COLT  fires  the  first  shot  first.”  SAFETY :  The  COLT 
is  automatically  locked  against  unintentional  discharge. 
You  must  grip  the  grip  and  purposely  pull  the  trigger  to 
make  a  COLT  let  go.  “You  can’t  forget  to  make  a  COLT 
safe.”  CONFIDENCE  :  The  COLT  feels  right,  acts  right 
and,  because  it  is  automatically  safe,  it  is  an  antidote  for 
fear  in  the  hands  of  gun-shy  ladies.  PRICE: 


(OL.1 


costs  more  to  make,  because  of  its  automatic  safety  features, 
but  its  price  to  you  is  no  more  than  an  ordinary  pistol. 
PRESTIGE: 

The  COLT 
was  adopted 
by  the  Army 
and  Navy  be¬ 
cause  of  its 
“marked  su- 


periority  to  any  other  known 
pistol.”  See  the  COLT  Auto¬ 
matic  at  your  nearest  dealer  in 
firearms,  examine  it,  compare 
it,  handle  it  and  the  COLT  will 
sell  itself  to  you.  Write  for  the 
COLT  free  booklet,  “How  to 
Shoot,”  also  Catalog  No.  14. 

rur  r nr  T’S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFG.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


" The  Colt 
Fires  the 
First  Shot 
First” 


“Your  Day’s  Work’’— 
a  book  we  should  like 
to  send  you 


Rcg.U.S.  Pat.  Off. 


The  ideal  “ Private  Secretary” 

Alone  in  your  office,  inspiration  never  escapes  you.  It 
may  be  a  letter,  a  memorandum  to  your  assistant,  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  a  telephone  call,  or.  perhaps,  a  memorandum 
to  yourself  as  a  reminder,  but  the  Dictaphone  gets  it  all, 
instantly,  silently  and  accurately. 

Your  train  of  thought,  your  flow  of  language  is  never  chilled,  never  ]| 
choked  by  the  consciousness  of  the  stenographer's  presence.  The 
Dictaphone  never  asks  you  to  repeat,  never  suggests  that  you  talk  slower 
when  you  wax  enthusiastic  and  dictate  rapidly. 

And  your  letters  are  transcribed  quicker,  better,  more  accurately 
and  at  less  cost. 

THE  DICTAPHONE 

Suite  1218,  Woolworth  Building,  N.  Y. 

Stores  in  the  principal  cities — 
dealers  everywhere 


“YANKEE”  No.  15  gives  you  an  easy  way  to  start 
wobbly  screws:  \ou  turn  blade  by  Knurled  W  asher 
(see  |),  with  thumb  and  forefinger,  the  hand  steady¬ 
ing  the  driver  and  screw.  Then  ratchet  home. 

2-in.  blade  40c;  3-in.  45c;  4-in.  50c;  5-in.  55c;  6-in.  60c;  8-in.  70c 


‘YANKEE”  TOOLS 

%ake  Hette/i  ‘T/iecha/nUb 


Your  dealer  can  supply  you.  Look  for  “YANKEE 

Write  us  for  *'  ‘  Yankee  ’  Tool  Book 11  for  mechanics  and 
amateurs,'  *'  *  Yankee1  Tools  in  the  Garage11  for  motorists 

NORTH  BROS.  MFG. CO.,  Philadelphia 


Print  Yowp  Own 

cards,  circulars,  book,  newspaper,  &c.  Press 

~  $5,  Large r$lS, Rotary $60.  Savemoney.  Print 
for  others.  All  easy,  rules  sent.  Write  facto¬ 
ry  for  press  catalog,  TYPE,  cards,  paper, 
samples,&c.  THE  PRESS  CO.  Meriden,  Conn. 


JP 

ill  New  Yi 
good  P 


ATENTS 

MASON.  FENWICK  &  LAWRENCE 

Established  18fU. — U04  F.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C„ 
New  York  City  and  Chicaen  Manufacturers  buy 
good  Patented  ideas.  BOOKLET  FREE. 


COLLIER’S  FOR 


FEBRUARY  2  7,  1915 


$5  jUDjuaD  Domino 

Razor  for  $1 


Give  your  Durham-Demonstrator  Razor 
to  a  friend  and  we  will  send  you  this  $5 
Durham-Duplex  Domino  Razor  for  $1 


If  you  do  not  possess  a  Durham-Demonstrator  Razor,  you 
may  take  advantage  of  this  advertising  offer  if  you  will 
agree  to  mention  Durham-Duplex  to  at  least  one  friend. 


Twenty  United  Profit-Sharing  Coupons 
Free  With  This  Razor 


Durham-Duplex  Domino  Razor  with 
white  American  ivory  handle,  safety  guard, 
stropping  attachment,  package  of  six  of 
the  famous  Durham-Duplex  double-edged, 
hollow  ground  blades.  Genuine  red 
leather  folding  kit. 


I - - - ' 

1  DURHAM-DUPLEX  RAZOR  CO..  590  Montgomery  St.,  Jersey  Gty.N.J.  | 

|  Gentlemen: — Send  me  a  $5. 00  Durham- Duplex  Domino  Kit  B 
Outfit  asperillustrationaboveforwhichfind  enclosed  $1.00  | 

Name . 

I  I 

1  Street . 

|  City . State .  ^ 

I  Any  dealer  will  honor  this  coupon  O  | 


Famous 

Acousticon 


You  must  not  confuse  the  Acousticon  with 
any  other  instrument  The  Acousticon  is  the 
instrument  you  regulate  instantly  to  clearly 

Hear  Every  Sound 

near  or  distant — loud  or  low,  indoors  or  out¬ 
doors,  under  every  conceivable  condition.  The 
Acousticon  receives  the  sound  by  our  exclu¬ 
sive  indirect  principle,  and  transmits  it  to 
your  hearing  in  its  original  tone.  Not 
blurred— not  a  single  sound  is  harsh. 

The  Acousticon  covers 

48  Degrees  of  Deafness 

Unless  * 'stone  deaf”  the  Acousticon 
enables  you  to  hear  every  sound- 
perfectly.  Not  a  theory— not  new 
or  untried— but  a  world-known  suc¬ 
cess  for  many  years. 

NO  DEPOSIT 

TEN  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  .  „ 

Write  for  Special  Limited  Offer— no  money  down 
—not  even  ,a  promise  to  buy.  Let  us  prove  the 
Acousticon  is  tne  instrument  you  must  use. 
t'ACV*  TT*l?lV/fQ  Learn  how  to  secure  an 
*-***■ ‘-,  *  *  Acousticon  on  easy  month¬ 

ly  payments  before  special  offer  expires. 

WR1TF  DOW  for  greatest  free  book  of  facts  for 
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The  Glory 

(  Continued  from  page  9  ) 

draperies  filled  her  with  a  sense  of 
luxury;  she  gazed  about  her  in  a  sort 
of  awe. 

“Tough,  ain’t  it  beautiful?”  she  mur¬ 
mured.  “I  never  thought  we’d  find  one 
like  this.” 

“Rosie,  I’m  goin’  to  do  it!” 

“Don’t  you  dare  kiss  me,  Tough  Mc¬ 
Gregor!  The  woman’s  lookin’  at  us!” 

“Well,  when  she  goes  away,  then,”  he 
temporized.  “I  ain’t  goin’  to  be  put  off 
much  longer.”  He  got  rid  of  the  land¬ 
lady  on  some  pretext  and  swept  about 
upon  Rosie.  His  eyes  were  full  of  the 
Glory.  “They  ain’t  anybody  lookin’ 
now  but  the  kid,  an’  he’s  playin’  with 
the  burer  knobs — Rosie!” 

“Tough,”  she  gasped,  caught  in  his 
big  grip.  Her  soul  leaped  to  meet  the 
soul  of  her  lover;  the  Presence  was  in 
them  both.  For  the  short,  sweet  space 
of  that  kiss  all  hardships  and  poverties 
of  mind  and  body  were  forgotten,  atoned 
for.  There  was  no  hardship — there  was 
no  poverty. 

“Rosie,  I  can’t  wait,  we  got  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  to-day.”  He  towered  above  her — 
her  man,  dominant  and  to  be  obeyed. 
She  longed  to  obey  him;  it  was  what 
she  had  waited  to  do  the  eighteen  years 
of  her  life.  It  was  primordial — the 
thing  for  which  she  had  been  created. 

“Oh,  now,  Tough — ”  It  was  her  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  splendid  inevitable.  He 
looked  down  at  her  in  a  whirl  of  ten¬ 
derness  that  dizzied  him.  His  name 
might  have  been  Tender  McGregor  then. 

“I’ll  be  good  to  yer,  little  girl!”  he 
cried  brokenly.  It  was  like  sobbing. 
“I’ll  sure  take  care  o’  yer — I’m  givin’ 
it  to  yer  straight,  Rosie,  so  help  me 
what’s  holy!”  Reverence  came  clumsily 
to  this  rough  tongue,  accustomed  to 
make  other  use  of  “holy”  words,  but 
reverence  there  was  and  recognition  of 
need  for  help.  It  was  as  though  Tough 
were  blindly  invoking  the  divine  Patron 
of  Love. 

“I  ain’t  scared,  Tough,”  little  Rosie 
said  simply.  It  was  all  said  in  that; 
she  yielded,  unafraid.  The  whole  taw¬ 
dry  little  “house”  was  full  now  of  the 
Glory.  On  the  floor  Glenny  played  in 
the  warm  wrapping  of  it — the  walls 
and  all  the  cheap  little  furnishings  were 
a-shine  with  it. 

“Kiss  me,”  Rosie  whispered,  “I’ll  be 
good  to  you,  Tough.” 

It  was  late  afternoon  when  they  went 
back  to  Mary  Ross  in  her  steamy 
kitchen,  a  transfigured  Mary  in  white 
apron  and  smooth,  thin  hair.  She  had 
hurried  through  her  washings  and  set 
the  place  to  rights.  The  children,  their 
hunger  appeased,  were  safely  out  of  the 
way  until  night;  she  could  work  undis¬ 
turbed.  She  was  curiously  rested  and 
contented.  The  table  was  laid  with  a 
real  cloth  and  all  her  best  bits  of  dishes. 
She  had  a  fire  going  briskly  and  some¬ 
thing  savory  bubbling  on  it. 

“Now  let  ’em  come,”  she  said.  She 
felt  excited  and  restless.  “Sillies,”  she 
thought,  but  her  heart  was  softened 
toward  her  girl  and  the  lover  of  her 
girl.  In  her  heart  she  did  not  blame 
them  for  their  “silliness.” 

Mary  Ross,  back  across  a  gap  of  toil¬ 
some  and  heart-wrenching  years,  had 
been  a  “silly”  too. 

She  saw  herself  now  as  she  had  been 
then,  and  the  vision  was  sweet  and  fair 
like  Rosie. 

“Let  ’em  come,”  the  mother  thought 
with  the  tenderness  of  that  other  young 
and  silly  Mary. 

IT  was  Tough  who  told  her. 

“Mother,  old  girl — ”  his  big  voice 
fumbled,  “we’re  married.  It’s  me  to 
blame,  not  Rosie.  I  couldn’t  wait,  not 
there  with  the  bit  of  a  house  ready.  So 
1  took  her  to  the  minister — the  little 
kid  was  one  o’  the  witnesses.  Ain’t  you 
goin’  to  say  anythin’,  mother?” 

“I  ain’t  had  a  chance,”  the  mother 
shrilled;  she  found  safety  in  shrillness. 
Her  lips  were  working  piteously. 

“Mother,”  stammered  Rosie,  but  the 
woman  put  her  gently  away.  It  was 
the  great  new  son  she  turned  to. 

“Tough,  you  stole  her!”  but  her  eyes 
forgave  him.  “You  don’t  deserve  a  bite 
o’  vittles — come  along  and  eat!  Sup¬ 
per’s  all  ready.  I  ain’t  goin’  to  have 
the  stew  wasted  if  you  be  married!” 

At  the  end  of  the  meal  Tough  got  up, 
making  a  fine  pretense  of  ease  and  un¬ 
excitement,  but  his  eyes  were  curiously 
alight. 

“Come  on,  mother,”  he  said.  “Rosie, 
you  get  her  bonnet — I’ll  hustle  the  kid’s 
things  back  on.  The  trolleys  to  the 
lake  start  on  the  hour —  We’re  all 
goin’  on  our  weddin’  trip!” 


He  Fought  For 
Neutrality 

howlingly  opposed  by  hostile  mobs. 

Hissed,  hectored,  and  upbraided — he 
fought  and  strove,  and  gradually  won 
over  the  public  sentiment  of  Great 
Britain  for  neutrality  in  the  struggle 
between  North  and  South.  “There  has 
not  been  such  eloquence  in  the  world 
since  Demosthenes,”  said  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  contemporary  concerning  these 
dynamic  speeches  by  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  His  wonderful  Liverpool 
speech  is  included  among  hundreds 
of  others  in 
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ral  colors;  tells  how  to  select  best  layers,  how  to 
feed  for  eggs.  A  complete  guide,  worth  dollars. 
Mailed  for  10c.  C.  Dare,  Box  78  ,  Des  Moines,  la. 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY 
k  n  d  SQUABS  3<r 

Sara's  big  book  tells  how. 
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The  Last  Dance 

Continued  from  page  1 1 

did  not  know  existed.  They  drank  wines 
of  which  they  had  only  heard  before. 
They  drank  too  much — all  but  Knuckles. 
He  had  eaten  little  and  drunk  less.  He 
was  learning  that  man  never  gets  any¬ 
thing  that  he  does  not  pay  for.  Now 
that  the  meal  was  over  he  sat  apart, 
watching  the  poster  girl.  He  saw  her 
signal  to  the  other  women,  and  saw  the 
three  go  into  the  cabin  behind  the 
screen  of  bushes.  He  guessed  that  she 
was  going  there  to  dress  for  the  dance. 
He  looked  around  at  the  circle  of  wine- 
flushed  faces.  He  noted  the  viperish 
expression  on  the  faces  of  the  civilians. 
He  arose  quietly  and,  unnoticed  by  the 
others,  made  his  way  to  the  rear  of 
the  shack.  He  plunged  through  the 
fringe  of  bushes  and  up  to  the  rear 
door.  There  he  stopped  suddenly.  From 
within  there  came  the  heavy  fragrance 
of  some  such  flower  as  he  had  never 
seen,  and  he  heard  the  faint  rustle  of 
silk  that  was  like  the  silence  of  the  surf. 
Then  there  came  the  patter  of  bare 
feet  across  the  uncarpeted  floor,  and 
Knuckles  found  himself  staring  up  into 
the  unnaturally  beautiful  face  with 
nothing  at  all  to  say.  He  bowed  his 
head  and  raised  it  again,  following 
with  his  unaccustomed  eyes  the  wil¬ 
lowy  litheness  of  her  form  until  again 
he  saw  her  face.  He  pitied  her.  It 
was  as  though  a  baby  had  been  rouged 
and  penciled  and  painted  by  the  hands 
of  a  beauty  doctor,  or  as  though  a 
dauber  had  tried  to  deepen  the  color 
of  a  rose.  And  though  he  did  not  know 
it,  he  pitied  her.  He  reached  forward 
clumsily  and  touched  her  hand.  She 
laughed  at  him. 

“Why  do  you  do  that?”  she  asked. 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  answered  slowly. 
“Didn’t  you  ever  want  to  reach  out  and 
touch  a  little  bird?” 

FOR  an  instant  a  gleam  of  tenderness 
shone  through  the  mask,  then  she 
laughed  again,  the  laugh  that  Knuckles 
did  not  like.  “You  are  Zaidee — ain’t 
you?”  he  asked. 

She  started  back  in  surprise,  then 
thinking  that  some  of  the  men  had 
perhaps  mentioned  her  name,  she 
nodded. 

Knuckles  pointed  toward  the  fringe 
of  bushes,  behind  which  could  be  heard 
the  impatient  yelps  of  the  men. 

“I  came  to  ask  you  not  to  dance,”  he 
said,  looking  up  into  her  eyes.  “Don’t 
go  out  there — in  that  dress.  Them  men 
are  drunk.  I’ve  seen  women  dance  on 
Barbary  Coast  and  in  the  jungles  of 
Luzon,  and— and — well,  I  don’t  want  to 
see  you  do  it.  Savvy?” 

A  wonderful  ray  of  what  seemed  to 
be  hope  brightened  her  face  for  an  in¬ 
stant,  then,  as  it  died  away,  she  bent 
forward  impulsively  and  kissed  the  ma¬ 
rine  on  the  lips. 

“You  are  just  a  big  little  boy,”  she 
laughed.  “You  have  never  seen  me 
dance.  You  will  like  it  when  you  have 
seen  me  once — all  men  do,”  she  added 
in  a  lower  tone.  “I  have  never  yet 
found  the  man  who  did  not  like  to  see 
me  spin  before  him.”  And  though  she 
laughed,  there  was  no  happiness  in  the 
sound.  Before  the  bewildered  marine 
could  speak  again  she  ran  away  along 
the  fringe  of  bushes.  At  the  end  she 
turned  and  looked  back  doubtfully,  but 
the  man  who  did  not  want  to  see  her 
dance  could  only  stand  and  stare. 

When  he  heard  the  maudlin  applause 
that  marked  her  appearance  on  the 
lawn,  Knuckles  circled  around  the  shack 
hurriedly  and  came  up  behind  the  group 
of  men.  Looking  over  their  swaying 
shoulders  he  saw  the  dancer  already 
gliding  like  a  butterfly  above  the  grass. 

He  had  seen  many  dances  like  it.  One 
it  especially  reminded  him  of  was  an 
incantatory  dance  of  the  wildest  tribe 
among  the  valleys  of  Mindoro.  But 
this  dance  lacked  the  purpose  of  the 
savages.  The  girl  circled  faster  and 
faster,  her  legs  flashing  in  the  fading 
sunlight  like  pieces  of  polished  ivory. 
Knuckles  lost  track  of  her  countless 
whirls  and  glidings.  The  light  flashing- 
on  the  silvery  tinsel  of  her  draperies 
blurred  his  already  dim  eyes,  and  he 
saw  only  a  whirling  splotch  of  gold 
floating  above  the  grass.  Stooping  once, 
she  snatched  a  glass  of  wine  from  one 
of  the  leering  men  near  her,  and,  sip¬ 
ping  this,  her  dance  became  a  whirling 
madness.  Throwing  the  glass  far  from 
her,  she  laughed  and  sang,  and  all  the 
light  of  the  sunset  seemed  to  center  in 
her  flying  draperies. 

But  somehow  the  dance  saddened 
Knuckles— Knuckles  who  had  howled 
with  delight  at  a  moonlight  dance  in 
Caminera  a  week  before  and  had 
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The  Author  of  Fu-Manchu 

SAX  ROHMER,  he  of  the  Oriental  mind  and  pow¬ 
erful  pen,  is  the  author  of  another  remarkable 
mystery  story,  “THE  YELLOW  CLAW.”  Don’t 
miss  it!  It  begins  with  the  Lebruary  number  of 

LIPPINCOTT’S 

“ The  Magazine  of  Entertainment” 

This  is  only  one  of  23  features  in  the  current  issue — t he  finest  reading  value 
you  will  find  in  many  a  long  day.  There  are  a  score  of  other  writers  each 
giving  us  of  his  best.  Mostly  stories,  but  here  is  an  interview  with  Lord 
Kitchener,  the  unapproachable,  and  a  timely  article  on  German  “Kuitur.” 

A  “Getting  Acquainted”  Offer 

The  New  LIPPINCOTT’S,  now  printed  in  New  York,  is  making 
remarkable  strides.  Just  to  make  you  acquainted  with  this  $3  mag¬ 
azine,  we  will  send  it  six  months  for  $  1 ,  and  start  you  with  February 
and  the  Sax  Rohmer  story.  Sign  this  and  enclose  a  dollar  bill. 
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A  d dr  ess. _ _ _ 

(or  write  us.  mentioning  Collier’s) 
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A  boy  of  three  is  cast  on  a  desert  island — all  that’s  left  of  a  ship’s  company.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  island  a  baby  girl  is  cast  up.  Both  grow  up — neither 
knows  of  the  other.  How  they  survive — how  they  meet — what  they  think — 
throws  a  light  on  how  our  prehistoric  ancestors  may  have  lived — a  vivid 
picture  of  instinct  and  need  for  love.  1  he  title  of  this  story  is  Primordial,  and 
it  is  one  of  many  stories — stories  that  writers  like  Rex  Beach,  Booth  Tarkington, 
Robert  VV.  Chambers  and  others  say  are  some  of  the  best  stories  ever  written  by 
an  American  author.  Today  the  writer  of  these  stories  is  old,  broken  and  penniless. 

You  can  help  the  genius  who  wrote  these 
stories  to  come  into  his  own  and  you 
can  get  a  new  set  of  his  books  FREE 


FOR  years  he  had  been  a  sailor  before 
the  mast,  and  then  when  he  was  36  years 
old,  came  the  impulse  to  write.  He  never 
had  an  education  in  the  regular  sense,  but  he 
had  to  write.  He  had  within  him  so  strong 
an  impulse  that  he  was  forced  to  write. 

He  wrote  his  first  story  on  the  wash- 

tub  of  a  dreary  little  room  while  his  wife 
watched  him  with  discouraged  eyes.  It  was 
written  on  the  back  of  circulars  which  he  was 
to  distribute  at  $1.00  a  day. 

At  once  he  was  famous.  His  stories  began  to  appear 
everywhere.  He  wrote  the  greatest  sea  stories  that  ever 
have  been  put  on  paper  — laughing,  stirring,  tragic— glorious 
—  mean— stories  of  sailing-vessels  -square-riggers  in  the  old 
days— in  the  American  coastwise  service  and  in  strange  ports 
— stories  of  the  steam  monsters  and  stories — human  — unique 
—  of  the  long  steel  beasts  of  the  deep  the  Dread¬ 
nought  that  crumbles  before  the  slim  and  deadly 


torpedo.  Stories  of  mutiny  of  good  fights— of  rescue  of 
shipwreck— stories  of  brutality  -of  crimes  and  shanghai  — 
stories  of  courage  and  wild  daring— stories  wild  as  hurricane 
— sea  stories  laughing  as  the  sea  at  peace. 

But  stories  of  the  sea  and  battle  are  not  all  that  he 
wrote.  His  fancies  play  about  all  conditions  of  life.  Read 
his  love  stories.  The  story  of  the  man  whose  sweetheart  is 
led  astray,  who  had  every  feature  fcf  his  face  changed  by  a 
surgeon,  then  shangaied  her  betrayer  as  a  sailor  on  a  ship 
and  got  a  slow  and  terrible  revenge.  And  there  are  stories 
of  love  and  of  sweet  and  tender  women.  And  there  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  and  pathetic  story,  “The  Closing  of  the  Circuit,”  of 
a  boy  horn  blind,  whose  father  brought  him  up  so  he  thought 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  blind  also.  How  he  learned  other¬ 
wise,  makes  a  dramatic  tale  full  of  tender  charm. 

Yet  — in-day — Morgan  Robertson  is  old 
and  poor — for  his  stories  appeared  in  the 
days  before  magazines  paid  big  prices  to 
authors — and  though  he  got  much  fame — he 
got  very  little  money.  And  fame  is  a  poor 
substitute  for  beefsteak! 


Two  big  magazines — Metropolitan  and  McClure’s — 
have  joined  forces  to  give  this  writer  the  reward 
and  recognition  due  him 


HERE  IS  OUR  OFFER  What  They  Say  of  His  Stories 


We  will  send  you  a  handsome 
autographed  set  of  Morgan  Rob¬ 
ertson’s  best  works  in  4  volumes 
without  charge — we  will  pay  for 
them — we  will  pay  the  cost  of 
getting  them  to  you — and  we  will 
pay  a  royalty  to  Mr.  Robertson — 
if  you  will  pay  for  one  year’s 

subscription  to  Metropolitan  and 

McClure’s  at  the  same  price  you 

would  pay  if  you  bought  them 

from  your  news-dealer  every 

month,  and  in  little  installments. 


Send  only  10c.  now.  You  will  receive 
at  once  the  set  of  books  and  the 
first  copies  of  Metropolitan  and 
\  McClure’s.  You  then  send  us  50c. 
\  a  month  for  seven  months.  And 
that’s  all. 

Co1' 2  21  If  you  prefer  to  pay  all 

at  once  send  only  $3.25 
with  order  or  $5.00  for 
METROPOLITAN  \  beautiful  full  leather 
432  Fourth  Ave.,  \  binding.  ( Personal 
N.  Y.  checks  accepted.) 

(Canadian  and  foreign  post¬ 
age  extra.  Magazines 
may  lie  sent  to  different 
addresses  if  desired, 
if  you  aie  at  pres¬ 
ent  a  subscriber  to 
either  magazine 
y  o  u  r  subscrip¬ 
tion  will  be 
extended.) 


ErCer  my  subscription 
for  M  tronolitan  one  year 
and  McC'ure’s  one  year, 
a  id  send  Morgan  Robertson’s 
Works.  A  tographed  Edition, 
in  four  volumes,  carriage  pre 
paid  by  you.  I  enclose  10c.  and 
agree  to  send  you  50c.  a  month  lor 
seven*  months  to  pay  for  my  sub¬ 
scription.  The  books  are  mine,  Free. 


Name. 


Indeed,  my  dear  Sir,  you  are  a  first-rate 
seaman — one  can  see  that  with  half-an-eye. 

JOSEPH  CONRAD. 

His  stories  are  bully — his  sea  is  foamy  and 
his  men  have  hair  on  their  chests. 

BOOTH  TARKINGTON. 

If  you  do  not  tell  us  soon  what  happens  to 
Captain  Bilke,  I  will  have  nervous  prostration. 

RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS. 

Morgan  Robertson  has  written  some  of  the 
best  sea  stories  of  our  generation. 

GEORGE  HORACE  LORIMER, 
(Editor  Saturday  Evening  Post.) 

What  surprises  me  so  is  how  the  author  gets 
under  the  skins  of  the  bluejackets  and  knows 
how  they  feel. 

ADMIRAL  “BOB”  EVANS. 

The  very  ocean  ought  to  rise  up  and  bow 
to  Morgan  Robertson  for  his  faithful  por¬ 
traiture  of  itself  and  its  people. 

RUPERT  HUGHES. 

The  trail  of  the  sea  serpent  is  over  them  all. 

WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 

It  will  give  me  great  satisfaction  to  offer  you 
my  subscription. 

ROBERT  W.  CHAMBERS. 

The  ablest  writer  of  sea  stories  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  sincerely  hope  that  your  venture  will 
help  him  to  gain  that  recognition  of  his  work 
which  is  rightfully  his.  REX  BEACH. 

The  magic  and  thrill  of  the  sea,  that  bring 
back  to  us  the  day-dreams  of  boyhood. 

FINLEY  PETER  DUNNE,  (Mr. Dooley.) 


Stiwf 


noiUlu  if  you  prefer  beautiful  full  leather  biiuliuy.  \ 


I  know  of  no  American  writer  more  entitled 
to  preservation  in  volumes.  His  whole  life 
vibrates  with  experience  and  drama. 

ROBERT  H.  DAVIS  of  Munsey's. 


bought  a  round  of  Bokadi  for  the  girls. 
The  fact  that  now  the  dancer  was  look¬ 
ing  past  all  the  others  at  him  did  not 
increase  his  appreciation. 

He  turned  away  from  the  group 
slowly  and  sought  the  trail  over  the 
hill  to  the  beach.  He  did  not  see  the 
stare  of  incredulous  wonder  with  which 
the  dancer  noted  his  departure.  He  did 
not  know  that  she  hesitated  and  lost 
her  step  in  the  mad  dance.  When  he 
had  gone  a  little  ways  along  the  trail, 
and  the  soft  singing  of  the  surf  had 
lulled  him  to  a  half  forgetfulness,  he 
heard  the  crazy  burst  of  applause  that 
marked  the  end  of  the  dance.  He 
looked  back  and  saw  the  dancer  slip 
away  behind  the  fringe  of  bushes. 

Flitting  in  and  out  among  the  palms, 
she  came  out  upon  the  trail  along  the 
beach.  Her  feet  were  bleeding  from 
the  cuts  of  the  cactus  spines  and  the 
stones  and  sharp  grass,  but  she  did  not 
seem  to  know  it.  Her  eyes  were  ever 
trying  to  see  beyond  the  next  bend  in 
the  trail.  She  saw  the  tall  form  of 
Private  Knuckles  silhouetted  against 
the  sky  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and 
she  tried  to  call. 

“Man!”  She  did  not  know  his  name. 
“Oh,  man!”  Her  lips  formed  the  words, 
but  her  voice  was  only  a  whisper,  and 
Knuckles  disappeared  over  the  hill. 
She  followed  him,  stumbling,  gasping, 
and  whimpering  babyishly.  When  the 
trail  came  down  close  to  the  surf  she 
lost  him,  but  wandered  on.  Back  up 
the  hill  she  heard  the  drunken  gang 
shouting  her  name  and  cursing  her. 

She  crouched  low  behind  a  bush,  and 
then,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
she  wept.  She  bowed  her  head  in  her 
bare  arms  and  cried  like  a  little  girl. 

She  had  believed  that  there  was  not 
a  man  on  earth  who  would  not  like  to 
see  her  dance. 

Unknowingly,  she  had  watched  a 
thousand  audiences  for  the  sight  of  one 
man’s  face  who  disapproved.  Perhaps 
because  the  glare  of  the  spotlight  had 
blinded  her,  she  had  never  found  him. 
She  had  never  r-ealized  that  she  had 
been  looking  for  him  until  to-night,  and 
so  she  wept. 

GRADUALLY  she  became  aware  of  a 
deep  voice  mumbling  among  the 
shadows  of  the  bosque.  It  was  not  like 
the  cigarette-strangled  lisps  that  she 
had  known.  It  was  deep  and  hard  and 
steady.  She  arose  and  tiptoed  toward 
the  sound.  It  was  not  far  away.  Soon 
she  saw  a  man  kneeling  near  a  bush 
upon  which  was  a  thing  that  seemed  to 
have  caught  all  the  colors  of  sunset  and 
was  returning  them.  The  heart  of  the 
girl  thumped  hard  as  she  recognized  the 
shaggy  head  of  Knuckles.  He  was 
talking  to  something.  She  leaned  for¬ 
ward  and  gazed  down  over  his  shoul¬ 
der  at  the  old  and  faded  poster  portrait 
of  herself — one  of  the  many  she  had 
thrown  from  the  -ship  the  day  before. 

A  long  minute  passed  while  she 
crouched  there  like  a  startled  Narcissus 
above  the  pool.  She  tried  to  imagine 
why  this  big  man  was  kneeling  and 
what  his  strange  prayer  meant.  What 
he  said  was  like  a  foreign  tongue  to  her. 

“And  now  I  guess  I’m  all  bawled  up, 
God,”  he  was  saying.  “What  you  try- 
in’  to  pull  off  anyway  I’d  like  to  know. 
PJere  I  fish  this  thing  out  of  the  sea, 
and  lookin’  at  it  makes  me  do  stunts 
like  this,  and  puts  this  funny  hankerin’ 
in  me,  and  then  when  you  send  her 
along  she’s  only  a  dancer.  I’ve  seen 
them  things  before.  Now  here  I  am 
a-doin’  this  stunt  that  the  guys  would 
give  the  laugh  for,  and  I’m  askin’  you 
to  come  across.  What  I  suppose  I  ought 
to  do  would  be  to  go  back  there  and 
drive  ’em  all  out  o’  camp  and  start  rip- 
snortin’  again,  but  somehow  that  all 
seems  kind  o’  foolish  now.  As  I  said 
before,  I’m  all  up  in  the  air,  and  I  want 
you — ” 

He  was  silenced  suddenly  by  a  yell 
from  back  among  the  bushes.  He 
looked  up.  The  girl  heard,  too,  and 
slipped  back  toward  the  beach  noise¬ 
lessly.  She  walked  as  one  who  is  asleep, 
her  eyes  staring  before  her  unseeing- 
ly.  The  sun,  just  sinking  beneath  the 
waves,  seemed  to  linger  a  moment  to 


flash  on  her  silver  spangles  and  to 
match  its  afterglow  with  the  glory  of 
her  hair.  It  was  this  splotch  of  gold 
among  the  dark  green  of  the  bosque 
that  had  guided  the  searchers  to  her. 
She  heard  them  plunging  through  the 
bushes  toward  her,  and,  turning  blind¬ 
ly,  she  ran  into  the  breakers  of  the 
surf.  An  incoming  comber  tossed  her 
high  and  let  her  down  again  easily, 
and,  thrilled  by  the  cool  clear  water, 
she  ran  on  leaping  high,  with  her  arms 
outstretched  before  her  as  though  she 
was  reaching  for  the  golden  pathway 
that  ever  receded  before  her — even  as 
all  the  better  things  had  always  done. 

The  three  men  of  the  yacht  stag¬ 
gered  down  to  the  beach,  huddled  them¬ 
selves  into  a  jibbering  group,  and 
blinked  at  the  place  where  they  had 
last  seen  the  dancer.  It  was  easy  to 
make  themselves  believe  that  she  was 
beyond  all  aid,  and  so  they  stood  and 
kept  in  touch  with  one  another  because 
they  were  afraid.  Suddenly  they  heard 
something  whir  past  them.  They  saw 
the  big  hulk  of  Knuckles  plunge  into 
the  surf.  They  followed  him  with  their 
dull,  incredulous  eyes  until  he  gained 
the  deep  water,  and  they  could  see  only 
his  arms  circling  above  the  surface.  He 
swam  like  a  porpoise,  with  his  head 
below  the  water.  They  saw  him  rise 
on  the  crest  of  a  wave  and  go  down 
with  it,  but  when  the  next  wave  came 
he  was  not  to  be  seen  at  all. 

AFTER  what  seemed  hours  to  them 
.they  saw  him  again.  He  came  up  on 
the  top  of  a  giant  swell,  and  across  his 
shoulders  was  a  glistening  thing  that 
was  very  still.  Slowly  he  made  his  way 
into  the  shallow  water.  There  he  stood 
swaying  for  an  instant,  and  his  knees 
crumpled  under  him,  but  he  staggered 
on  and  fell  only  when  he  had  reached 
the  white  sand  of  the  beach. 

For  a  time  Private  Knuckles  could 
only  kneel  above  her  and  gaze  down 
into  her  face.  She  looked  as  though 
she  had  been  in  disguise  and  the  sea 
had  washed  it  away.  About  her  mouth 
was  a  red  stain  that  faded  from  her 
lips,  leaving  them  a  deep,  dark  red. 
On  her  forehead  were  black  splotches 
fading  from  her  eyebrows  and  lashes, 
leaving  them  soft  and  dark.  Her  face 
had  lost  the  solid,  sickly  pallor,  and, 
though  it  was  still  white,  it  was  the 
whiteness  of  tenderness.  Her  flimsy 
garments  were  clinging  to  her  form 
like  a  mist  in  a  lowland.  She  was  very 
small  and  frail.  Knuckles  looked  up  at 
the  three  men  above  him,  and  there  was 
the  light  of  danger  in  his  eyes. 

“Don’t  stand  there  like  that,  you 
fools,”  he  said.  “Go  back  and  bring 
some  blankets  and  some  of  that  pre¬ 
cious  wine.  Run!” 

They  went  as  if  they  were  glad  to 
get  away  from  him.  They  did  not  re¬ 
turn.  Sergeant  Haggerty  and  little 
Bairn  came  running  along  the  beach 
with  blankets  and  wine  and  hot  coffee. 
Private  Knuckles  carried  the  little 
wrapped  figure  back  to  where  the  faded 
poster  was  stretched  on  the  tamarisk, 
and  there  she  slept  through  the  night 
in  peace,  and  with  the  still  wondering 
marine  standing  watch  over  her. 

Late  in  the  night  he  caught  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  yacht’s  blinker  to  the 
signal  tower  on  the  marine’s  shack.  He 
made  it  out  easily: 

“We  get  under  weigh  at  sunrise.  Ask 
Zaidee  if  she  is  coming  aboard.” 

He  had  read  it  aloud,  and  when  it 
was  finished  he  repeated  it  aloud,  try¬ 
ing  to  realize  what  it  meant  to  him. 

The  bundle  of  blankets  beside  him 
stirred  slightly  and  a  little  hand  came 
out  and  touched  his  own. 

“Man,  don’t  send  me  back,”  said  the 
soft  voice.  “Oh,  man,  please  don’t  send 
me  back  to  them.” 

Knuckles  didn’t  answer,  just  took  up 
the  bundle  in  his  arms  and  held  it 
close,  and  wondered  at  the  thrilling  in 
his  heart.  When  the  star  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  came  up  out  of  the  sea  and  -was 
high  enough  to  seem  like  a  lighthouse 
on  the  horizon,  Private  Knuckles  looked 
up  at  it  thoughtfully  and  nodded. 

“Thanks,  God,”  said  he,  “you’ve  come 
across.  I’ll  do  the  same  for  you.” 
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The  Federal  Mark  on  Tires  is 

a  Symbol  of  Assured  Service 

♦ 

BY  their  reliability  Federal  Tires  have  earned  the 
'  confidence  of  thousands  of  motorists.  We  guard 
this  confidence  with  utmost  care,  that  no  motorist 
may  be  disappointed  and  that  the  army  of  Federal 
users  may  grow  day  by  day.  Federal  success,  de¬ 
veloped  with  almost  phenomenal  rapidity,  is  due  to 
just  this  one  thing: — that  you  can  depend  on  Federal 
Tires  for  Extra  Service. 

Exclusive  Federal 

Double- Cable- Base  Tires 

(Wrapped  Tread  Casings) 

The  “wrapped  tread”  process  contributes  to  the  long  life  of 
Federal  plain  casings.  Before  curing,  the  carcass  of  the  tire  and 
the  tread  are  wrapped  with  heavy  cotton  tape  under  strong  tension. 
This  compression  gives  the  tread  the  utmost  cohesion  and  ensures 

an  even  flow  of  the  rubber  during  vulcanization,  i  he  process  permits 

a  long,  slow  single  cure  in  open  steam  and  makes  Federal  Tires  highly 
resilient,  much  tougher  than  ordinary  tires  and  far  more  durable. 

Federal  Double-Cable-Base  construction  positively  elim¬ 
inates  rim-cuts,  tube-pinching,  blowouts  just  above  the 
rim  and  the  danger  of  tires  blowing  from  their  rims. 

All  Styles  and  Sizes-“Rugged”  and  Plain  Treads 

FEDERAL  RUBBER  MFG.  CO.,  Milwaukee,  U.  S.  A. 

Branches,  Distributors  and  Service  Stations  in  all  Principal  Cities  Dealers  Everywhere. 
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ELECTRIC  CLEANER. 


Made  in  U.  S.  A. 
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Weighs  only  9  lbs. 


West  of  Rockies  $2  7. 50 
Dom.  of  Canada  $32 
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Make  this  Vision  a  Happy  Reality  In  Your  Own  Home 


A.  M.  and  the  Day’s  Work 
Done”  is  no  longer  a  wish, 
but  an  accomplished  fact  in 
over  100,000  American  homes. 
You  too  can  enjoy  this  freedom 
from  sweeping  and  dusting. 


How  ?  By  telephoning  to  our 
nearest  dealer  to  send  a  Frantz 
Premier  to  your  home  for  a  trial 
demonstration.  Put  it  to  any 
test  you  wish,  on  your  own  rugs 
and  carpets. 


Buying  a  Frantz  Premier  means  having  a  model  servant  in  your  home. 
A  deft,  willing  and  never-tiring  worker  that  never  complains  and  works 
for  less  than  one  cent  an  hour.  For  the  Frantz  Premier  at  $25,  (without 
a  single  attachment),  cleans  rugs,  carpets,  stairs,  floors,  etc. — goes  under 
and  around  furniture — gets  all  the  dust,  dirt  and  lint,  and  holds  it  in  its 
dustproof  bag.  You  guide  it,  that’s  all. 

Designed  by  our  own  electrical  specialists,  and  built  complete 
in  our  own  factories  with  such  watch-like  precision  that  you 
can  order  yours  over  the  telephone  with  the  positive 
assurance  of  getting  a  perfect  machine.  The 
powerful,  sturdy,  and  trouble-proof  motor  will 
last  for  years.  Requires  no  attention  beyond 
an  occasional  drop  of  oil. 

Don’t  wait  until  house-cleaning  time  to  get  your  Frantz 
Premier.  Buy  it  today — use  it  every  day  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  the  dreaded  old-fashioned  spring  house-cleaning  will  be 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

Sold  by  Department  Stores,  Furniture  Stores  and  Elec¬ 
trical  Specialty  Shops,  everywhere.  We  will  be  glad  to  give 
you  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer  if  you  will  write  to  us. 

For  thoroughly  cleaning  draperies,  mattresses,  upholstering,  clothes, 
walls,  radiators,  etc.,  we  haoe  special  attachments,  per  set,  $7.50. 
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antz  Premier  (✓levelanclj  U*  S*  A»  Principal  Canadian  Headquarters :  The  Premier  Vacuum  Cleaner  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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PODE 


BY  RICHARD  WASHBURN  CHILD 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  FRED  C.  YOHN 


THEY  called  him  “Pode.”  This  is  a  story  of  a  pretty  girl,  but  Pode  is  in  it. 

1  The  day  was  a  beautiful  day  in  early  spring,  and  on  the  second  floor  o 
Hurtig’s,  outside  the  door  of  one  of  the  private  dining  rooms  Pode  was  dozi  g. 

Pode  was  big,  very  black,  and  very  old.  He  refused  to  tell  his  age:  doubt¬ 
less  it  was  nof ’a  matter  of  record.  Some  one  had  claimed  a  memory  of  he 
towering,  awkward,  flat-footed,  shambling  figure  serving  as  a  warterinth 
Tremont  House  in  Boston;  that  ancient  hostelry  was  torn  down  befoie  ma  y 
of  us  were  born.  His  age  was  great  and  uncertain.  Nor  could  anyone  say 
why  he  was  called  Pode.  It  was  just  a  name  for  a  negro  waiter  with  han  d 
whfch  never  looked  so  big  and  black  as  when  they  were  on  the  under  side  of 

3  Pod?  marched*1  in  parades  of  his  secret  order  with  a  stovepipe  hat  which 
one  could  see  had  been  fitted  to  a  head  of  a  shape  more  comely  than  that  of 
p"dp-s  own  Afric  dome,  but  he  was  an  object  of  respect  among  his  own  race. 

No  one  of  them  knew  why.  He  was  a  dull-minded  old  man,  to  whom  dozing 
^n  hours  off  duty  and  singing  a  profound  bass  at  the  First  Chicago  African 
Church  were  the  only  luxuries.  He  took  pride  in  his  standing,  and  he  liked 
to  name  over  the  hotels  where  he  had  been  in  service,  framing  the  name  o 
each  so  that  it  sounded  of  size  and  elegance  with  suggestions  of  spacious 
marble-tiled  lobbied  and  corridors  long  in  perspective  of  red,  soft:j)1[ed  c^rPft, 
Td  banquet  halls  done  in  white  and  gilt.  Only  with  reluctance  did  he  tell  that 

now  he  was  waiting  at  Huitig  s. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  eaily 
spring  and  the  lunch  hour  was 
over.  Hurtig’s  is  not  a  place 
busy  at  noon;  it  is  vivacious 
at  midnight.  At  midnight  the 
banjo-tango  orchestra  is  in  full 
blast  in  the  main  room  below, 
and  the  roundsman 
stops  in  the  rain  to 
stare  in  through  the 
plate  glass  and  won¬ 
der  where  Hurtig 
“gets  his  pull  with 
the  Licensing  Board”; 
but  at  noon  there  is 
only  the  smell  of 
spilled  liquors  and 
dead  last-night’s  air, 
perhaps  a  wilted  rose 
on  the  floor,  and  a  boy 
sweeping  and  yawn¬ 
ing,  and  a  hungry  loi¬ 
terer  or  two  at  the  ta¬ 
bles,  and  a  stray  man 
and  girl  in  the  private 
dining  rooms  upstairs. 

The  sound  of  feet 
on  the  narrow  steps 
leading  up  from  the 
side  entrance  awak¬ 
ened  Pode  from  his 
reverie ;  he  heard  a 
surprised  girl  say, 

“Do  you  mean  up 
here?”  and  a  man’s 
voice  reply,  “Because 
we  can  talk  without 
interruption.” 

“Yassir,  right  yere 
in  Parloh  A,”  said 

entered  the  tnAT hopped  about  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  sprjness  and 
nromnt  nolite  service.  He  did  not  wonder  why  the  two  did  not  speak  as  tney 
sat'down^at  the  table  with  its  new  bare  white  cloth,  or  why  each  looked  up  at 
the  loudly  papered  walls,  the  windows  with  lace  curtains  blowing  in  the  spnng 
breeze  the  fire  esdape  and  the  blank  brick  wall  across  the  alley  outside,  and  even 
at  ^he 'large  brass  key  on  the  inside  of  the  door;  all  joupte  were  for 
silent  relieved,  and  also  awed  because  so  suddenly  aloof  from  the  world  s  eyes. 

Pode  only  wondered  at  the  unusual  character  of  the  pair  One  was  a  pros¬ 
perous,  self-confident  man  with  a  trace  of  gray  m  the  weil-brushed  hair  above 
his  pink  ears;  at  Hurtig’s  he  would  be  recognized  as  a  spender.  He  appealed 


a  man  of  health,  whom  the  world  was  wont  to  treat  well,  competent  always  at 
ease,  skillful  in  insuring  for  himself  selfish  comfort.  Pode  could  not  have 

expressed  this,  but  Pode  knew.  .  » 

The  girl  was  small.  Yet  her  smallness  did  not  overwhelm  a  suggestion  ot 
wiry  strength,  both  of  body  and  mind.  She  was  pretty  and  delicate;  soft  hair, 
almost  blond,  dipped  down  on  either  side  of  her  forehead.  Her  clothing,  a  dark- 
green  and  soft-draperied  suit,  was  shabby,  but  showed  that  she  took  pains  no 
to  have  it  so.  Her  hands,  in  short,  light-brown  gloves,  clasped  a  hand  bag  in 
front  of  her  on  the  table.  Pode  noticed  her  wrists;  they,  too,  were  small  and 
delicate,  with  a  suggestion  of  finely  tempered  strength. 

“Well,”  said  the  man,  looking  searchingly  at  her  half-bowed,  meditative  head, 

“I’m  hungry.  What  are  you  going  to  have?” 

“Nothing,  of  course,”  the  girl  replied.  “Of  course  absolutely  nothing. 

“Bring  me  some  Rockaways,”  the  other  said  without  looking  up  fiom  a 
soiled  bill  of  fare  which  folded  down  the  middle.  “A  couple  of  lamb  chops 
well  done  and  some  hashed  brown  potatoes.  Some  Scotch  no,  nevei  mm  . 

Some  good  strong  coffee.”  „ 

“Yassir,”  said  Pode,  looking  at  the  girl.  “Yoh  doan  want  dis  yere  dooi  she  . 
Nobody’s  up  yere  in  dese  other  rooms,  an’  ef  it’s  open  yoh  gits  de  bieeze. 

“S’all  right,”  the  man  said. 

Pode  had  the  flat  foot;  it  was  a  great  misery  to  him.  Stopping  outside  the 
door  he  heard  the  man  say:  “Well,  I’m  reasonable  and 
I’m  kind.  Go  ahead  and  say  what  you  want  to  say. 
Milly  is  hysterical — that’s  all.  Hundreds  of  girls  but 
go  on.  It’s  your  move.” 

“Business  man,”  said  Pode  to  himself.  Down  he  went 
to  the  kitchen  and  called  the  cook  out  of  the  back  alley. 

“Order  lambs  and 
hash  brown.  I  got  a 
couple  in  Parloh  A. 
Nuffin’wet  an’sheain’ 
even  eatin’.  Moh’n 
dat,  I  gotta  open 
dese  yere  bivalves.” 

Like  other  com¬ 
plaints  of  Pode,  this 
was  accompanied  by 
a  grin :  he  had  the 
happy  habit  of  seeing 
himself,  and  with  it 
always  came  a  show 
of  teeth  still  white  as 
chinaware. 

When  he  returned 
to  the  private  dining 
rooms  with  goblets  of 
ice  water,  a  plate  of 
French  bread,  and  the 
oysters  in  his  great 
black  hands,  he  heard 
the  girl’s  voice. 

“Sounds  moughty 
like  quality,”  he  mum¬ 
bled  to  himself;  then, 
as  the  ice  in  the  gob¬ 
lets  tinkled,  announc¬ 
ing  his  approach,  he 
caught  the  man’s  im¬ 
patient  words. 

“Wait,  wait,  wait,” 
it  was  saying.  “Here 
comes  that  negro!” 
Pode  was  always 

solicitous  of  the  welfare  of  those  who  might  be  “quality,”  therefore  after  he  had 
nlaced  the  gentleman’s  oysters  with  a  flourish  peculiar  to  his  col°r  of  ™a*te1’ 
he  offered  to  take  the  young  woman’s  hand  bag.  It  was  an  awkward  bag  to  hold 
on  tfe^ table fn f  ronlf  of  one,  particularly  when  bulging  with  some  purchase 
“Hang  it  right  on  dis  chair,”  he  said  persuasively  as  he  reached  for  it  with 

%h^krltartedh“ft  alarm.  “No,  no.  All  my  money  is  in  there,”  said  she. 

“No,  no.  I’ll  keep  it  here,  please.”  ,, 

“Yas’m,”  replied  Pode,  retreating.  “Jes’  as  yoh  wish. 

He  wondered  why  the  girl  was  so  nervous.  Even  when  he  had  stepped  back 
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tiom  the  table  she  pulled  off  her  gloves  with  trem¬ 
bling  hands,  as  if  to  better  guard  her  bag  with  its 
metal  clasp  and  worn  leather  sides.  There  was  a 
flash  of  gold  somewhere  on  her  bare,  well-shaped, 
small  fingers;  the  old  waiter  wondered  if  it  were 
a  wedding  ring.  He  could  not  see. 

“Excuse  me  if  I  eat,”  the  man  said,  spearing  an 
oyster.  “Spring  always  gives  me  an  appetite.  You 
were  saying — ” 

“I  was  saying  that  if  you  had  one  ounce  of  the 
kind  of  manhood — ” 

The  man,  putting  down  his  oyster  fork,  glanced 
up  at  Pode  significantly. 

“Yassir.  Dey’s  on  the  fire,  sah.”  He  hastened 
out  of  the  room. 

“Well,  she  has  said  all  that,”  the  man’s  voice  went 
on,  blown  out  into  the  corridor  between  the  open 
doorways  of  the  private  dining  rooms,  driven  along 
by  its  own  impatience  and  by  that  soft  southern 
breeze  which  had  consented  to  bring  its  sweetness  to 
the  city.  “She  said  it  to  me  just  as  she  said  it  to  you. 
She  wrote  it  to  me  just  as  she  wrote  it  to  you.  What 
do  you  think  I  want  to  do?  Exactly  what  you  want 
me  to.  But  things  are  fixed  so  I  can’t.  There! 
There’s  the  letter  she  wrote  me!” 

“There  are  no  men  in  our  family,”  said  the  girl. 

“What?  What 
do  you  m  e  a  n  by 
that?” 

“Dat’s  right! 

Wha’  she  mean?” 
whispered  Pode  to 
himself,  descend¬ 
ing  the  back  stairs 
toward  the  thicken¬ 
ing  odor  of  broiled 
meat.  “Conversa¬ 
tion  ’twixt  dem  two 
sounds  lak  plain 
nuffin’  to  me.” 

The  meat  cook 
helped  him  put  the 
dishes  on  the  tin 
tray  preparatory 
to  an  inspection  by 
the  sleepy  checker 
— she  who  wore 
vast  amber-colored 
ornaments  in 
doll’s-wig  hair. 

“Gwine  be  hot 
weather,”  Pode 
said. 

“Baseball,”  re¬ 
plied  the  cook, 
speaking  of  that 
seasonal  luxury 
which  he  loved 
even  more  than  the 
all  -  year  sport  of 
telling  lies. 

“Baseball  —  sut- 
tinly,”  grunted  the 
old  waiter.  “No 
denyin’.  Comes 
aroun’  an’  cotches 
hoi’  m  o  s  ’  every- 
bod-y  d  e  s  e  yere 
days.” 

Pode  always 
spoke  as  if  he  had 
lived  one  life  and  was  now  on  earth  a  second  time, 
or  perhaps  had  lingered  as  an  ancient  human  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  fact  of  the  past.  He  climbed  the  stairs 
wagging  his  head  at  Eternity. 

The  man  in  the  dining  room  called  Parlor  A,  how¬ 
ever,  was  explaining  something  which  was  closely 
tied  to  the  present.  He  appeared  to  be  having  some 
difficulty,  and  the  girl  kept  her  eyes  squarely  upon 
him ;  the  letter  he  had  thrown  across  the  cloth  toward 
her  was  in  her  hand,  and  the  waiter  saw  signs  of 
tears  upon  her  cheeks.  Pode  had  thought  these 
steady,  gazing  eyes  of  hers  were  gray;  now,  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  almost  black.  It  was  something  of 
a  mystery  in  a  world  full  of  mysteries,  and  most 
mysteries  were  no  business  of  Pode’s.  While  he 
stepped  about  on  his  huge  flat  feet  serving  the  chops, 
the  man  went  on  with  his  whining  explanation. 

“What  happiness  would  there  be  for  her  anyway?” 
he  asked,  adopting  a  cheap  Socratic  method.  “Does 
s^e  love  me?  No.  Be  sensible.  Spilt  milk!  That’s 
what  I  say — spilt  milk.  And  no  money.  That’s  what 
cots  me — she  has  nothing  but  anger  for  that  plan. 
Elies  off  the  handle — unreasonable— not  practical! 
Strange  lotof  people  come  from  your  State.  Dreamers 
— visionaries.  How  girls  like  Milly  get  along  in  live 
places  like  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  is  by  me !”  The 
girl  said  nothing.  “I  don’t  see  that  this  talk  is  going 
to  amount  to  much,”  the  man  went  on.  “I — ” 

Having  burdened  his  mouth  with  potato,  he  was 
forced  to  pause  complacently  and  fill  the  interval  by 
the  use  of  his  napkin,  by  dusting  bread  crumbs  from 
his  sleeve  and  looking  out  the  window  at  the  hot  sun¬ 
light  the  blank  brick  wall  of  the  alley. 

i tended  to  give  you  the  chance,”  the  girl 
taking  pains  with  each  word.  “Now 
had  it.  This  letter  states  all  that  I 


could  say  and  more.  Read  that  again  and  say 
what  you  will  do.” 

The  man,  to  Pode’s  surprise,  dropping  his  knife 
and  fork,  chewed  and  swallowed  in  haste,  growing 
red,  anger  showing  in  his  eyes. 

“L-look  here,”  he  said,  using  a  forefinger  to  stab 
at  the  air  between  them.  “Don’t  threaten  me!  I  won’t 
have  that.  You  asked  for  this  session,  and  I  met  you 
to  tell  you  decently  and  quietly  my  reasons.  I  didn’t 
want  any  trouble.  But  neither  you  or  she  have  any 
evidence  that  wouldn’t  be  a  scream  in  a  court  of  law. 
You  can’t  work  that  on  me,  y’  understand.” 

The  young  woman’s  voice  sounded  to  the  ear  as 
clear  quartz  appears  to  the  eye.  She  said:  “The 
things  a  man  like  you  can  picture  are  not  the  things 
a  woman  of  my  name  and  blood  ever  conceives.” 

She  opened  and  closed  the  metal  clasp  of  her  hand 
bag  and  at  last  rested  her  finger  upon  it. 

Pode  stared  at  the  pair  of  white  hands  upon  the 
black  leather;  as  he  looked  he  began  to  blink  his 
old  eyes,  and  his  lips  trembled  and  his  wide  nostrils 
widened.  He  had  found  out  at  last  that  the  ring 
upon  the  girl’s  hand  was  not  a  wedding  ring. 

“Here,  you!”  said  the  man.  “What’s  the  matter? 
Anything  wrong  with  me?” 

Pode  jumped  with  the  same  awkward,  overgrown 


bird  leap  which  for  the  best  part  of  the  century 
had  characterized  his  professional  changes  from  rev¬ 
erie  to  service. 

“No,  sah,”  he  said.  “I  specs  I’se  cornin’  on  to 
need  glasses.” 

“Beat  it  out  of  here,”  the  other  said  gruffly. 
“Where’s  the  bell?  Oh,  on  the  wall.  “I’ll  press 
it  when  I  want  you.” 

T)ODE  hesitated  about  going  downstairs.  He  knew 
-*-  the  pair  had  come  in  unobserved;  they  might  go 
out,  leaving  him  to  pay  the  unsettled  dues.  And  yet 
even  in  the  corridor  he  could  smell  the  aroma  of 
spring!  The  alley  behind  the  kitchen  would  be  filled 
with  warm,  caressing  sunlight  as  comforting  to  his 
long,  sloping  shoulders  and  old  back  as  in  the  days 
when  spring  crept  out  of  the  Carolinas  and  he,  erect 
■  and  elastic  at  sixteen,  was  tying  up  peanut  bags  at 
the  wharf  on  the  south  shore  of  the  James. 

“Dat  ring!”  he  said,  yielding  to  the  temptation  to 
descend.  “Dat  ring!  Mali  own  sins  ain’  no  moh 
familiar  dan  dat  ring!  Wha’ from?  Howcome?  Dar 
am  a  puzzle  sho’!” 

In  the  alley  he  squatted  his  huge  frame  painfully 
into  a  sitting  posture  on  a  canned-soup  box.  Spar¬ 
rows,  scared  away,  returned  to  seek  a  vagrant’s  meal 
at  the  back  door  of  the  notorious  Hurtig’s.  They  did 
not  take  seriously  the  reputation  of  the  place;  to 
them  crumbs  were  crumbs  to  be  chippered  over  and 
eaten.  Pode  watched  them  idly  and  raised  one  half- 
closed  eye  to  the  skeleton  electric  sign  on  the  roof — 
the  sign  which  at  night  flashed  a  bottle  of  beer  at 
the  wanderers  on  the  south  side  avenue.  Reaching 
up  with  his  long  left  arm,  he  hooked  his  black 
fingers  over  the  lowest  rung  on  the  fire  escape.  The 
iron  was  warm;  winter  was  over. 


“Dat  ring!”  said  Pode  aloud.  “Wha’ from?  How- 
come?” 

He  shook  his  head;  he  was  conscious  of  his  age; 
it  hurt  him  to  think;  the  matter  was  of  no  conse¬ 
quence.  But  suddenly  he  opened  his  lips  and  his 
lower  jaw  fell  as  if  released  from  a  latch. 

The  ring,  the  curious,  large,  masculine  ring  with 
its  strange  carvings,  had  become  associated  now  with 
the  perfume  of  magnolia  trees  in  bloom.  He  saw 
stretches  of  green,  undulating  fields,  and  a  river 
beyond;  he  heard  the  cries  of  a  cardinal  bird.  Far 
out  of  the  far-away  stretch  of  infinite  yesterdays 
came  the  sound  of  a  round  bass  voice  singing  in 
accompaniment  to  the  rattle  of  a  wagon. 

“Pappy’s  voice!”  whispered  Pode.  “Yere  he  comes 
from  de  big  house  to  de  barn!  Jes’  lissen  to  dem 
pigs  squealin’!” 

In  this  relapse  to  childhood  he  saw  again  the  little 
puddles  standing  on  the  great  stone  steps  leading 
down  to  the  terraced  garden ;  he  could  feel  the  water 
in  them,  cool  to  the  pink  soles  of  his  brown  feet. 
He  saw  again  the  bats  that  flew  between  oneself  and 
the  moon  when,  with  a  girl  also  half  matured,  one 
sat  on  the  fence  of  the  old  tobacco  field  listening  to 
the  whippoorwill  and  wondering  at  the  world. 

“Man!  But  dat’s  long  ago!”  Pode  said  with  an 

audible  gasp.  He 
put  both  his  great 
hands  up  in  a  ges¬ 
ture  of  awe  and 
grinned  at  the 
blank  alley  wall, 
showing  his  china- 
ware  teeth. 

“Yit  de  ring  ain’ 
d  e  r  e  .  Wha’  dat 
ring  from  —  dat 
ring  an’  its  coht  of 
ahms — cur’ous  an’ 
special  coht  of 
ahms  on  its  top? 
Howcome  dat  lady 
have  it?” 

The  beer  pump 
in  the  basement  of 
Hurtig’s  had 
started  now;  its 
pulsations  were 
thumping  in  the 
damp  cellar.  But 
Pode  was  far  away 
again  in  the  long 
•ago,  conscious  that 
it  had  been  the 
ring  which  had 
taken  him  back  to 
the  place  where 
spring  crept  over 
the  border  line 
from  Carolina. 

“Seems  lak  some- 
bod-y  done  wore 
dis  yere  ring,”  he 
said  to  himself, 
and  pressed  his 
low  forehead  and 
the  harsh  gray 
mattress  hair  above 
it.  “Some-bod-y! 
Some-bod-y !” 

Clear  enough  to 
him  was  the  fact  that  the  ring  was  not  a  lady’s  ring. 
Clear  enough  to  him  was  the  fact  that  it  was  a  man’s 
ring,  and  a  white  man’s  ring.  Clear  enough  to  him 
was  the  fact  of  the  interval  of  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  since  he  had  seen  it.  And  then,  suddenly,  clear 
enough  was  the  whole  truth. 

He  could  see  the  man  himself — short,  undersized, 
delicate,  but  erect,  graceful,  and  possessed  of  an 
alert  mastery.  He  could  see  him  swing  off  his  black 
mare  and  touch  the  stirrup  and  bridle  and  the  mare’s 
wet  nose  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers  as  if  he  were 
saying  an  au  revoir  to  the  three  of  them.  Pode  could 
remember  the  man’s  grave  face  lined  in  youth  by 
illness,  showing  by  some  trace  of  apprehension  in  its 
expression  the  menace  of  a  physical  delicacy  which 
haunted  a  mind  of  restless  desire. 

“Marse  Flaxon — John  Penny  Flaxon!”  exclaimed 
Pode,  slapping  his  bony  knees.  “Doan’  I  know  who 
dis  yere  man  is?  Ain’  I  seen  dat  ring  on  his  finger 
moh  enough  times!  Ain’  I  a  fool!  Cain’t  remember 
folks  I  was  named  after!” 

Then  the  memory  of  half-forgotten  rumors  came 
back  to  Pode.  One  of  the  old  cooks  on  the  Barrows’ 
neighboring  plantation  had  met  him  years  ago  in 
New  York  and  told  him  of  the  sale  of  Flaxon  Land¬ 
ing.  The  master  had  died.  Nothing  had  been  the 
same  after  the  war.  She  had  described  the  tragic 
ending  of  the  family,  the  fire  which  had  destroyed 
the  old  “quarters,”  the  auction  day,  the  old  mahog¬ 
any  sofas  dragged  out  onto  the  lawn.  Pode  had  not 
listened  attentively.  He  was  told  about  it  on  the 
day  he  had  won  a  hundred  dollars  on  the  races  and 
Jim  Fiske  had  tipped  him  a  monarch’s  gratuity  at 
dinner.  Heydays!  Pode  could  not  recall  all  he  had 
heard  of  the  Flaxons  then ;  more  than  anything, 
there  remained  the  touch  ( Continued  on  page  33) 
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GETTING  ARRESTED  IN  FRANCE 


ILLUSTRATED  BY 


ALL  my  life  I  have  secretly  longed  to  stick  my 
-  finger  into  a  mousetrap  and  see  what  happened. 
Could  successfully  withdraw  my  inquisitive  fin¬ 
ger?  Well,  I  have  tried  it.  A  military  mousetrap- 
baited  with  war  news.  How  many  Americans  that 
mousetrap  has  already  caught!  How  many  are  still 
nibbling,  nibbling,  nibbling— hoping  to  escape  that 
sudden  snap! 

Now,  were  this  merely  the  story  of  my  arrest  at- 
Vill er s-Cotterets,  I  should  take  care  that  you  never 
knew  what  trouble  I  had  in  writing  it.  But  it  so 
happens  that  the  writing  of  it  was  quite  as  distract¬ 
ing  as  the  adventure  itself,  and  that’s  why  I’m  telling, 
not  only  the  story,  but  the  story  of  the  story. 

For  I  have  seen  correspondent  after  correspondent 
come  into  Paris,  as  it  were,  on  horseback,  seeking  foi 
the  Great  European  War;  and  I  have  seen  them  leave 
with  their  tails  between  their  legs — crushed.  And 
ever  the  burden  of  their  song  was:  “They  won  t  let 
us  up  at  the  front!”  and  “What  the  dickens  is  a  man 
to  do?”  It  has  got  to  be  so  funny  now  that  I  cer¬ 
tainly  must  write  about  it. 

The  fact  is,  I’m  going  to  whisk  you  back  and  lortn, 
between  Paris  and  Valois,  like  the  reel  of  a  moving- 
picture  drama;  but  before  the  film  is  finished  you 
will  get,  I  trust,  the  complete  story  of  the  Would-be 
War  Correspondent  in  this  most  amazing  conflict  in 
this  war  of  silence  and  mystery,  without  names,  with¬ 
out  dates,  without  battles,  and  without  rules. 

So,  against  all  the  canons  of  art,  I  must  ask  you  to 
step  in  and  see  me  write  my  piece.  I  am  going  to 
show  you  exactly  how  it  is  done.  Imagine  me,  then,  in 
Paris  near  the  Luxembourg,  in  this  room  whose  walls 
are  so  covered  with  war  maps  that  you  can’t  find  the 
petunias  on  the  wall  paper.  It  is  a  raw  afternoon  in 
November,  and  it  is  cold  in  this  ancient  house  where¬ 
fore  my  table  is  drawn  up  as  near  as  possible  to  the 

open  fire _  I  ring  three  bells  for  my  frugal 

hostess  to  turn  on  the  electric  lights,  I  insert  a  sheet 
of  paper  in  my  typewriter,  and  thus  I  begin  my  tale: 

The  gentleman  at  the  pension  table  was  a 
darned  fool.  ...  I  didn’t  like  the  cut  of  his 
whiskers,  I  didn’t  like  his  pose— you  know, 
elbow  on  the  table  and  his  cheek  in  his  hand, 
looking  soulful.  It  was  no  pose  for  an  in¬ 
spector  of  railways,  it  was  a  pose  for  a  table 
d’hote  poet.  He  was  far  too  fond  of  his  beard. 

“Ah,  no,  no,  no,  monsieur!”  How  blandly 
he  waved  aside  my  question !  “Don’t  you  rea  - 
ize  that  you’re  addressing  a  bureaucrat,  he 
seemed  to  imply;  “aren’t  you  aware  that  if 
give  you  any  real  information  I  shall  lose 
caste?”  All  that  was  in  his  patronizing  smile. 

But  what  he  really  said  was:  “Take  a  bicycle 
on  a  railway  train!  Now,  in  time  of  war. 
impossible,  quite  impossible !”  And,  still  strok¬ 
ing  his  beard,  he  pitied  my  innocence. 

Of  course  I  was  only  a  poor,  benighted  for¬ 
eigner,  but  I  knew  the  game— the  egregious 
vanity  of  French  officialdom.  And  so  I  didn  t 
cower  under  the  ban ;  I  merely  took  my  bicycle 
and  made  for  the  Gare  de  l’Est,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  How  much  more  interesting 
was  the  baggageman’s  beard !  “Register  your 
bicyclette?”  he  replied;  “why,  certainly,  mon¬ 
sieur!”  Forthwith  he  pasted  a  large  “No. 
5,657”  upon  it,  and  I  took  the  train  for  Senlis, 
with  a  large  loaf  of  bread  sticking  out  of  one 
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pocket  and  two  pounds  of  cheese  bulging  in  the  other. 
Young  Mowrer,  also  with  bread  and  cheese  anc 
bicycle,  had  already  joined  me.  He  was  much  more 
War  Correspondenty  than  I;  he  was  picturesquely 
clad  in  brown  corduroys  and  a  streaming  tie. 
looked  more  like  the  French  refugees  who  filled  the 
train,  now  first  venturing  back  to  their  ruined  homes 
in  the  wake  of  the  war,  bearing  their  bags  and  boxes 
and  sacks  and  nets  and  baskets  and  dogs  and  hens 
and  children.  We  made  our  way  into  a  third-class 
compartment  containing  all  these  and  more. 

Opposite  us  was  a  spruce  young  English  khaki 
sergeant  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  As  I  put  down  my 
copy  of  “Le  Figaro”  he  reached  over  and  tapped 
my  knee. 

Remember,  now,  he  tapped  my  knee.  Hold  that, 
please,  while  I  go  to  my  door  and  listen.  Theies  a 
laugh  downstairs  that  I  think  I  recognize.  Yes,  con¬ 
found  it,  I  am  going  to  be  interrupted ! 

Yes,  it’s  Bill,  fast  enough.  I  hear  him  stumbling 
upstairs,  banging  at  the  wrong  door.  There,  I  knew 
it !  He’s  knocked  over  that  tray  in  the  hall.  At  any 
other  time  I’d  welcome  him  as  I  would  the  sunshine, 
but  now — well,  my  story  will  have  to  wait,  I  suppose. 

Will  Irwin  is  like  an  aeroplane;  he’s  always  cir¬ 
cling  over  your  head,  in  the  clouds,  riding  some  new 
marvel.  He  sails  into  the  room  now,  and,  without  a 
“How  d’you  do?”  or  “Are  you  busy?”  he  hovers  over 
my  typewriter  and  drops  his  bomb.  I  always  have 
admired  Bill’s  imagination;  it  always  makes  good;  it 
shrinks  at  no  romantic  possibility.  And  so  now, 
having  in  Belgium  caught  a  sight  of  the  whole  Ger¬ 
man  army  on  the  march,  Bill  has  no  trouble  what¬ 
ever  in  seeing  it  in  his  picturesque  fancy  sweep 
over  France  and  England,  and  even  sail  triumphantly 
overseas.  It  appears  from  what  I  gather  of  his 
enthusiasm  that  We  Must  Have  a  Bigger  and  a 
Better  Navy. 

And  then,  while  I  should  be  continuing  my  own 
narrative,  he  begins  to  madden  me  by  turning  over 


Will  Irwin  is  like  an  aeroplane.  He  sails 
into  the  room  and  hovers  over  my  typewriter  and  drops  his  bomb 


the  leaves  of  Collier’s,  answering  only  at  long, 
absent-minded  intervals.  With  my  own  absent  mind 
on  my  work,  I  make  out  that  Bill  went  to  war  in  a 
taxicab  and  made  a  whole  German  army  laugh.  .  .  . 
How  extremely  unlike  the  story  I'm.  telling!  .  .  .  and 
was  arrested  in  Louvain.  .  .  .  How  like  my  own  ex¬ 
perience!  .  .  .  Yes,  he  was  arrested,  and  Irvin  Cobb 

was  arrested,  and  Arno  Dosch  was  arrested  and  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  too.  I  begin,  gradually  in  spite  of  my¬ 
self,  to  become  intrigued.  Others  have  been  arrested, 
then,  besides  me?  Good  idea;  we’ll  form  the  ‘Get 
Arrested  Club.’  Bill  wakes  up  to  join,  with  his  three 
companions  at  Louvain,  forming  the  German  chap¬ 
ter  I  however,  come  with  the  French  division. 
How  did  I  qualify?  Well,  that’s  precisely  the  story 
I’m  trying  so  hard  to  tell.  Just  a  minute  Bill  s 
going.  Now  he’s  gone. 

Remember  that  English  Tommy  who  tapped  my 
knee?  In  the  train  from  Paris  to  Senlis,  you  know. 
Well,  at  last,  perhaps,  I  can  tell  you  about  him.  Let’s 
see _ oh,  yes;  the  sergeant  pointed  with  his  thumb  out 

the  car  window  and  spoke. 

“I  say,  old  chap,  see  those  beggars  guarding  the 
railway  line?  Look!  Right  over  there.  Terri¬ 
torials  they  are.  They’re  on  post  at  every  bridge 
and  culvert,  you  know.  Well,  if  you  want  to  make 
’em  happy,  toss  out  your  paper  to  ’em.  They’ll  be 
as  pleased  as  Punch.  I  know  how  it  is  myself. 
You’ve  no  idea  how  bally  hungry  a  chap  gets  for 

the  news.”  . 

Out  the  window  my  newspaper  sailed,  and  a  sol¬ 
dier  in  dirty  white  overalls  caught  it  and  waved  me 
his  blessing.  The  sergeant  drew  out  a  huge  jack¬ 
knife  and  picked  his  teeth,  while  the  country  people 
in  the  compartment  looked  on  with  interest.  Every¬ 
where  in  France,  when  a  British  soldier  appears,  I 
have  seen  that  rapt  look  of  admiration  on  French 
faces.  Tommy  is  looked  up  to  as  a  strange  big 
brother  who  bathes  and  shaves  and  has  his  tea 
every  day;  as  a  sort  of  god  who  has  saved  Paris, 
who  is  saving  France.  English  officers  have 
told  me  that  it  took  them  long  to  get  used  to 
it;  and  when  schoolboys,  walking  past  the 
cafe  where  they  sat,  voluntarily  raised  their 
caps  and  cried  “Vive  les  Anglais!  it  moved 
them,  even  those  Britons,  so  that  it  brought 
the  tears.  But  Tommy  the  ranker  is  ordi¬ 
narily  untouched  by  sentiment.  Women 
smile  and  salute  him,  men  take  off  their  hats 
and  bow.  “Morning!”  replies  Tommy  Atkins 
and  doesn’t  even  take  the  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth.  I  met  a  trooper  of  the  Fusileers  once, 
beyond  Meaux,  leading  a  lame  horse,  who  had 
walked  a  hundred  miles  on  that  one  word. 
Tommy  scorns  French  and  has  no  use  for  it; 
he  has  a  muttering  contempt  for  anyone  who 
doesn’t  speak  his  own  language. 

But  we  were  different.  After  he  had 
cursed  the  slowness  of  the  train,  he  giew 
expansive,  and  we  ventured  to  ask  him  what 
he  thought  of  the  enemy. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  mind  the  Germans  so  long  as 
they  aren’t  more  than  three  to  one,  he  said. 
“We  can  take  care  of  bunches  of  ’em  alone  all 
right,  but  when  they  are  in  mass  formation, 
I  say,  they’re  fair  nasty.  You  see,  they  fight 
different  to  us;  or  they  used  to,  till  they 
learned  how.  We  deploy  along  a  whole  line, 
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u  you  know  what  I  mean,  and  we  keep  right  on 
shooting.  The  Germs,  they  huddle  together  and  try 
to  wipe  out  complete  companies,  thinkin’  to  terrify 
us  that  way.  They’ll  hold  a  bridge,  d’you  under¬ 
stand,  and  try  to 
smash  a  whole 
detachment  just 
for  the  moral  ef¬ 
fect.  But  we  just 
extend  and  hammer 
’em,  hammer  ’em, 
hammer  ’em  along 
the  whole  line  till 
we  weaken  their 
force,  and  then  go 
in  with  the  bayo¬ 
net.  And  even  then 
we  fight  different. 

It’s  ‘Joe,  you  take 
that  one;  and  I’ll 
do  for  the  blighter 
with  the  beard’; 
and  with  each  chap 
picking  his  man,  we 
do  ’em  up  proper. 

Say,  what’s  that? 

A  Taube?” 

An  aeroplane  was 
in  the  sky,  headed 
for  the  south,  prob¬ 
ably  bound  for 
Paris.  I  saw  the 
black  cross  on  its 
belly.  Tommy 
shook  his  head.  “I 
say,  I  saw  one  of 
those  birds  brought 
down  pretty  neat 

once,”  he  said.  “On  the  retreat  from  Mons,  it  was.  It 
was  the  first  German  flyer  we’d  seen.  We  had  a 
couple  of  dismounted  machines  loaded  on  motor  lor¬ 
ries,  and  if  they  weren’t  got  out  and  set  up  quick, 
my  word!  I  was  detailed  to  follow  the  chase  on  a 
motorcycle.  Forty  kilometers  into  the  country  it 
took  me,  too.  Our  airmen  had  no  machine  guns,  so 
they  both  got  on  top  of  him,  one  on  each  side,  and 
bore  down  on  him  till  he  was  forced  to  the  ground. 
Best  race  I  ever  saw.” 

“It  must  have  been  exciting,  that  retreat  from 
Mons,”  I  ventured. 

“Yes,”  he  said  reflectively,  “it  was.” 

“And  you  know  who  was  responsible  for  it?” 

I  mentioned  a  name — a  mysterious  name  that  the 
French  papers  even  yet  are  very  loath  to  mention. 
Tommy  puffed  at  his  pipe  and  scowled.  “D’you  know 
what  became  of  him?” 

That,  too,  is  a  subject  the  Paris  papers  refuse  to 
discuss.  Some  say  the  General  is  inspecting  artil¬ 
lery,  some  that  he  is  at  Bordeaux — and  some  assert 
that  he  is  in  the  military  prison  of  Cherche-Midi. 

“Shot,”  said  Tommy.  “Shot,  and  buried  up  there 
in  the  northeast.  That’s  what  Kitchener  came  over 
for.  We  were  in  advance  of  the  French  line,  you 
know,  and  we  had  only  50,000  men  to  hold  off  200,000 
Germans— and  the  beggar  never  came  forward  from 
Lille  to  support  us.  Yes,  it  was  in  the  orders  of  the 
day  that  he  had  been  court-martialed  and  shot.  A 
good  job,  too.  Why,  do  you  know  how  near  we  came 
to  being  surrounded?  Just  two  miles,  I  give  you  my 
word.  Near  Bertry,  it  was,  with  our  two  army 
corps  retreating  on  one  road,  so  mixed  up  you 
couldn’t  tell  cavalry  from  infantry.  I’ll  never  forget 
that  night — Lord,  what  a  mess!  It  took  hours  to 
straighten  us  out,  with  four  lanterns  on  one  side  of 
the  road  for  the  Fourth  Division  to  assemble,  three 
on  the  other  for  the  Third,  and  so  on,  all  stumbling 
into  the  fields,  trying  to  find  their  regiments  and 
brigades,  in  the  dark,  with  the  devil  to  pay  and  every 
man  jack  as  mad  as  a  hatter  for  having  to  retreat.” 
He  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and  laughed  sud¬ 
denly.  “I  say,  you  should  have  seen  one  Scotchman 
there,  lying  down  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  by  Jove, 
blocking  the  traffic  for  fifty  thousand  men !  He  swore 
he  was  too  dog-tired  to  move,  and  he’d  killed  enough 
Germs  to  have  a  rest.  They  couldn’t  budge  him. 
And  the  enemy  only  two  miles  away !  General  Smith- 
Dorrien  himself  came  up  and  ordered  him  under 
arrest,  and  even  then  he  wouldn’t  go,  and  they  had 
to  fair  lift  him  up  and  carry  him  off!” 

The  train  had  begun  to  slacken  speed  now,  and,  as 
I  glanced  out  the  window,  for  a  moment  I  thought  I 
was  back  in  San  Francisco  after  the  fire.  “That’s 
nothing!”  said  Tommy.  “You  ought  to  see  Rheims!” 
But  those  piles  of  blackened  bricks  and  twisted  iron 
bars,  the  wrack  of  fire  and  shell,  were  horrible  enough. 
Where  were  we?  “Senlis!”  called  out  the  guard. 

Some  Pearl-Gray  Facts 

"DEADER,  you’ll  have  to  wait  a  minute  or  two  at 
-LVthe  station,  if  you  don’t  mind;  for  there  is  a 
knock  at  my  door.  Marie  has  entered  with  a  card.  I 
shall  have  to  leave  my  typewriter  for  a  while. 

mms  doesn’t  know,  and  I  really  hate  to  tell 
n  busy.  Simms— of  the  United  Press— 


Tommy  is  looked 
tv  as  a  sort  of  God 


is  so  sincere,  so  friendly  that  I  simply  can’t  turn  him 
away.  So  up  he  comes,  with  his  pearl-gray  shoes, 
and  his  pearl-gray  hat,  and  his  pearl-gray  scarf,  and 
his  pearl-gray  eyes,  while  I  hide  my  poor  impatient 

manuscript  in  my 
table  drawer.  That 
and  you,  dear  reader, 
must  wait,  while 
Simms  asserts,  in 
his  pearl-gray  way — 
right  in  the  middle 
of  a  chill  rainstorm, 
mind  you  —  that 
never  was  Paris  so 
beautiful.  I  shiver. 
Simms’s  clear  -  cut, 
sensitive  face  has  a 
poetic  calm;  he 
really  means  it. 

Where  has  Simms 
been?  Getting  ar¬ 
rested!  Well,  work 
or  no  work,  I  must 
hear  his  version.  So, 
saying  he  won’t  stay 
but  a  minute— and 
he  won’t — he  begins 
bang  in  the  middle, 
telling  how  Grundy 
— you  know  Grundy 
of  the  New  York 
“Sun”? — woke  him 
up  at  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  at 
Romigny,  while  they 
were  sleeping  on 
the  straw  —  pris¬ 
oners.  “My  hat!” 
more  nights  of  this 


was  what  Grundy  said,  “two 
will  kill  me!” 

For  it  appears  that  Simms  and  Grundy  and  Wythe 
Williams  of  the  New  York  “Times,”  they  chartered 
an  automobile  and  set  out  to  visit  the  battle  fields  of 
the  Marne  with  a  permit  from  General  Gallieni  him¬ 
self.  It  was,  you  will  find,  just  about  the  time  when 
the  season  for  war  correspondents  suddenly  closed. 
General  Joffre  ended  it  himself  with  a  drastic  order, 
and  the  mousetrap  was  set! 

At  Romigny,  it  seems,  a  captain  stopped  the  party 
and  looked  over  their  papers.  “Come  along  with 
me!”  said  the  captain,  in  a  way  these  captains  have 
nowadays.  The  trio  went. 

Simms,  Grundy,  and  Williams,  it  appears,  weren’t 
prisoners  at  all.  Had  they  been,  they  could  have  been 
fed.  But,  being  merely  “detained,”  they  couldn’t 
draw  rations,  and  had  to  buy  bread  and  straw.  In 
Simms’s  soft,  pearl-gray  Maryland  accent  I  heard 
(itching  to  get  back  to  my  own  tale  myself)  how  the 
three  spent  three  days  roaming  about  the  courtyard 
of  that  farm,  whose  chief  object  of  interest  was  a 
dunghill  “as  high  as  the  Alps.”  When,  however, 
the  sentry  with  a  loaded  gun  did  let  them  peep 
through  the  gates  ajar,  they  had  the  pleasure  of 
looking  across  the  way  at  what? — well,  Richard 
Harding  Davis. 

He,  I  understand,  was  also  “detained”  with  Gran¬ 
ville  Fortesque  and  Ashmead  Bartlett  of  Collier’s 
Weekly  and  Gerald  Morgan,  an  American  free 
lance.  All  had  been  caught  that  fatal  week  in 
Joffre’s  military  mousetrap.  So  now  we  have  al¬ 
ready  ten  members  for  the  “Get  Arrested  Club,”  and 
I  can  perhaps  get  along  with  my  own  narrative  with¬ 
out  bothering  you  with  how 
Simms  and  Davis  and  all 
the  rest  were  escorted  back 
to  Paris  under  an  armed 
guard,  and  locked  up  in 
the  Cherche-Midi  military 
prison,  and  the  Invalides, 
and  so  forth. 

But  where  were  we,  any¬ 
way,  young  Mowrer  and  I? 

Oh,  yes!  At  the  Senlis  rail¬ 
way  station,  shattered  by 
artillery  fire  two  weeks  be- 
before;  with  an  abject  cho¬ 
colate  slot  machine,  mortally 
wounded,  still  leaning  help¬ 
lessly  on  the  platform.  Sen¬ 
lis  itself  was  half  in  ruins, 
and  we  didn’t  dare  ride 
bicycles  through  its  streets, 
for  fear  of  broken  glass. 

But  ruined  Senlis  long  be¬ 
fore  this  has  been  pictured 
on  hundreds  of  post  cards. 

Young  Mowrer  and  I  were 
for  more  inaccessible  scenes 
—preferably  battle  fields, 
dead  Germans,  and  rusty  re¬ 
volvers,  for  instance.  So  we 
set  out  along  the  straight 
road  across  the  plains  of 
Picardy  for  Crepy-en-Valois. 

My  ankles  are  lame  yet! 


That  one-inch-too-high  saddle  soon  began  to  strain 
my  tendons  of  Achilles,  and  my  eager  young  friend, 
little  knowing  my  torture,  urged  me  on.  The  handle 
bar  of  my  machine  began  to  wiggle  and  slip,  and  we 
had  to  stop  every  mile  to  tighten  the  nut.  But  there 
were  no  vehicles  to  be  had,  and  the  road  was  flat. 
So,  full  of  chocolate  courage  and  bread-and-cheese 
determination,  we  pedaled  on. 

Two  weeks  ago  along  this  road  French  peasants 
were  flying  southward  in  deadly  fear  of  the  all- 
too-near  German  hordes.  Now  they  were  slowly 
creeping  back  to  their  ruined  homes.  Oh,  those 
heavy,  unwieldy  huge  wagons!  It  made  one  tired 
merely  to  look  at  them  with  their  tons  of  unneces¬ 
sary  dead  weight,  their  clumsy  solidity,  and  primi¬ 
tive  construction.  An  American  farmer,  used  to  our 
trim,  scientific  vehicles,  whittled  down  to  a  perfection 
of  efficiency,  would  have  laughed  at  those  lumbering 
carts— until  he  caught  sight  of  the  patient,  hopeless 
faces  of  the  women  atop,  huddled  in  shawls,  the  little 
old  babies,  the  load  of  crude  tables,  chairs,  bedding, 
and  provisions  piled  high,  as  the  carts  lumbered 
creaking  on,  each  dragging  behind  it  a  surly,  unwill¬ 
ing  cow.  No,  they  wouldn’t  stop  to  be  photographed. 
They  wouldn’t  stop  even  to  answer.  There  was  but 
one  thing  interested  them:  What  had  the  vandals 
left  of  house  and  home? 

A  Journal  of  Misinformation 

rpEN  days  ago  the  Germans  had  poured  across  this 
J-  road  in  a  devastating  flood.  But  now  there  was 
hardly  a  scratch  to  show  that  war  had  ever  been. 
Once  I  dismounted  to  poke  among  the  ruins  of  a  half- 
burned  infantry  coat,  some  fragments  of  a  charred 
automobile,  and  a  battered  tin  box — empty;  but  it 
was  no  use.  Sherlock  Holmes  might  have  made 
something  of  it,  but  we  gave  it  up. 

But,  yes,  there  was  something  else.  Fluttering 
across  the  flat  field  that  stretched  southward  toward 
the  Marne,  I  noticed  a  scrap  of  paper.  It  came  nearer 
and  nearer;  I  picked  it  up.  Two  half  sheets,  printed 
in  German.  It  was  “Feld  Nummer  3”  of  the  “Parole” 
— the  German  army  journal  furnished  to  the  troops  by 
the  Government.  Surely  you  know  by  this  time,  through 
the  Wolff  Agency  and  the  wireless  dispatches  from 
Nauen,  what  sort  of  mental  food  the  Kaiser  feeds  his 
flock.  So  I  need  quote  only  a  few  headlines.  “Belgien 
hat  alle  Folgen  zu  tragen”  (“Belgium  has  to  take 
the  consequences”)  ;  “Prinz  Heinrich  von  Bayern 
vernichtet  eine  Abteilung  franzosicher  Dragoner” 
(This  is  not,  of  course,  the  famous  “clown  prince”)  ; 
“Wie  Vizefeldwebel  die  ersten  Gefangenen  machte” 
(“How  the  subaltern  made  his  first  capture”) ;  “An 
English  submarine  aground,”  etc.,  etc.  The  trend  of 
the  misinformation  may  be  easily  imagined.  Most 
significant  was  the  poetry,  of  which  let  me  translate 
one  sample: 

“  The  Zeppelin  flies, 

To  fight  in  the  skies! 

To  England  it  turns — 

And  all  England  burns! 

The  Zeppelin  flies!” 

There  was  a  ruined  church  tower  off  to  the  right. 
Was  it  smashed  by  artillery?  A  small  boy  watching 
us — a  boy  who  had  seen,  that  month,  what  a  man 
might  live  a  lifetime  without  being  able  to  see  or  even 
imagine — said  “No!”  and  pointed  a  dirty  finger  toward 
the  northeast.  The  fighting  had  been  up  that  way. 

So  we  pressed  forward — that  way.  No  battle  fields 
about  here;  better  get  ( Continued  on  page  20) 


It  was  growing  very  cold.  It  was  not  so  much  of  a  joke 
now  being  taken  for  a  German  spy.  I  began  to  realize  that  war  was  hell 
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THE  ETERNAL  SENATO 

NATIONS  MAY  COME  AND  GO,  BUT  HE  TALKS  ON  FOREVER 

BY  GEORGE  FITCH 


iV 


HEN  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ama- 
.  .  teur  Athletic  Union  meets  again  a  strong 
(fort  will  be  made  by  the  defensive  organization 
f  defenseless  listeners  to  change  the  rules  under 
diich  new-world  and  solar-system  records  for 
ontinuous  loquacity  have  recently  been  made  in  the 
enate.  Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  in  the 
ast  to  qualify  the  right  of  a  Senator  to  rise  at  3  p.  m. 
nd  offer  a  few  remarks  extending  to  the  close  of 
he  fiscal  year.  Senatorial  courtesy  forbids  practical 
nethods,  such  as  chloroform- 
ng  the  speaker  or  mashing 
iim  into  his  seat  with  a  pile 
[river,  but  in  various  ways  the 
senate  has  edged  impatiently 
ipon  the  right  of  a  member  to 
»btain  the  floor  as  a  vested  in¬ 
terest  and  to  bequeath  it  to  his 
leirs  and  assigns  when  he  him- 
jelf  is  through  with  it. 

Many  obstacles  have  been 
ffirown  in  the  way  of  untram- 
peled  eloquence.  The  speaker 
;an  no  longer  stand  at  ease 
pooling  off  his  larynx  while  a 
flerk  reads  a  quotation  from 
the  first  three  volumes  of 
Josephus  on  the  tariff.  He  can¬ 
not  refresh  himself  with  sand¬ 
wiches,  roast  beef,  mashed 
potatoes,  chicken  salad,  and 
three  kinds  of  cake  while  orat¬ 
ing.  He  cannot  wait  in  injured 
silence  for  thirty  minutes 
while  a  page  hunts  for  a  copy 
of  Ptolemy’s  revised  game 
laws,  from  which  he  proposes 
to  quote  in  opposing  the  Ship 
Purchase  Act.  He  cannot 
even  look  around  the  stricken 
chamber  with  a  cold  and  fishy 
eye  and  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  thus  securing 
a  roll  call  whenever  his  knees 
curl  up  beneath  him  and 
his  brain  refuses  to  give  down. 

Senatorial  orators  have 
done  all  these  things  in  the  crude  past,  but  they 
can’t  do  it  now.  They  must  speak  and  speak  to  the 
subject  or  furl  up  their  legs  and  voices  and  relin¬ 
quish  the  floor  without  rebate  or  concession.  This 
has  been  done  in  order  to  encourage  brevity  and 
concise  thinking  in  a  body  whose  members  have 
been  known  to  refer  to  the  day’s  weather  in  three 
quarto  volumes;  and  the  net  result,  to  date,  of  the 
restrictions  has  been  exhausted  stenographers,  a 
clogged  printing  office,  a  foundered  Congressional 
Record,  and  an  assortment  of  speeches  exceeding  all 
past  records  in  length,  perseverance,  ruthlessness, 
and  tenuity. 

In  the  recent  oratorical  Marathon,  Senators  rang¬ 
ing  in  age  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  ten  or 
thereabouts  have  acted  in  a  manner  which  must 
have  filled  a  Oslerization  society  with  deep  pam. 
They  have  spoken  for  six  and  seven  hours  with  the 
aid  of  a  glass  of  water  and  a  few  stray  notes.  They 
have  risen  to  address  the  chair  on  a  minor  detail  and 
have  sat  down  the  next  day  with  visible  reluctance. 
The  spectacle  of  a  seventy-eight-year-old  Senator 
concluding  a  few  diffuse  statements  at  the  end  of 
seven  and  a  half  hours  with  the  declaration  that  he 
is  as  fresh  as  when  he  began  and  will  resume  the 
subject  later  would  be  magnificent  if  it  were  not  so 

alarming.  . 

Most  Senators,  especially  the  short-winded,  ones, 
agree  that  there  must  be  more  drastic  restrictions 
upon  eloquence.  Competition  has  been  too  unie- 
strained  and  the  results  are  becoming  destructive. 
The  speakers  themselves  show  no  ill  effects,  but  the 
result  upon  the  listeners  is  lamentable.  After  a 
few  hours  they  lose  hope,  temper,  and  their  sense  of 
justice.  They  are  filled  with  a  deep,  malignant  sense 
of  wrong,  and  are  likely  in  this  condition  to  vote  for 
anything,  from  the  extinction  of  libraries  to  P1  ' 
laging  of  orphanages,  from  mere  ill  nature.  A  Sen¬ 
ate  should  not  be  abused  to  such  a  point  that  it  is 
likely  to  declare  war  on  the  world  in  the  midst  of  a 
chronic  oration  and  march  to  battle  with  a  loud  so  i 
of  relief. 

The  late  filibuster  has  at  least  settled  the  long 
disputed  question  as  to  whether  it  is  easier  to  speak 
or  listen.  Even  with  the  system  of  listening  in  two- 
hour  shifts,  which  was  perfected  in  this  session,  the 
advantage  has  been  all  on  the  speaker’s  side.  The 
filibuster  came  to  an  end  not  because  of  a  single  case 
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two  innings,  and  not  only  kept  going  all  the  time 
at  high  speed  but  waved  his  arms  into  the  bar¬ 
gain.  One  desperate  Senator  has  suggested  that 
each  speaker  be  compelled  to  write  out  his  re¬ 
marks  in  advance  and  file  an  advance  copy,  hold- 

.  ,  v.pptnmp  the  sunnlv  of  listeners  ing  that  this  would  make  him  suffer  as  much  in  the 

of  hoarseness,  because  ^  Vs  observed  preparation  as  his  auditors  would  in  the  delivery.  But 

S  ”  ^informal  meeting  -  if  this  rule  were  to  be  adopted  the  Senators’  secre- 

“  th  “"vindication  of  extreme  fear  after  the  chair-  taries  would  resign  in  a  body.  They  have  enough  to 
man  has  stated  a  motion  and  has  called  for  remarks,  do  revising  the  speeche^  afterward 

pare  them  in  advance,  they 
would  collapse  in  windrows. 

It  seems  probable  that  when 
the  Senate  has  sufficiently  re¬ 
covered  to  discuss  the  situation 
calmly  it  will  insist  that  the 
rule  of  Senatorial  courtesy 
should  be  made  reciprocal,  and 
that  any  Senator  acquiring  the 
floor  shall  not  schedule  it  in  his 
list  of  personal  property,  but 
shall  return  it  at  the  end  of 
three  hours.  Many  Senators 
protest  that  they  cannot  even 
get  up  steam  in  that  time. 
However,  as  each  Senator  is 
allowed  to  speak  twice  to  each 
motion  in  each  legislative  day, 
this  will  allow  a  grand  total  of 
486  hours  of  debate  on  each 
subject  between  sunup  and 
sundown — technically  speaking. 
With  care  a  great  deal  of  light 
can  be  shed  upon  the  most  ab¬ 
struse  proposition  in  this  length 
of  time. 

Some  rank  outsider  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  introduce  a  gleam 
of  intelligence  into  the  whole 
business  by  holding  that  an  ad¬ 
journment  should  not  wipe  out 
the  speaking  score — that  only 
192  hours  of  debate  should  be 
allowed  on  any  one  motion,  re¬ 
gardless  of  adjournments.  At 
present  when  the  Senate  ad¬ 
journs  and  goes  home  to  bed  it  cancels  all  rhetoiical 
charges  against  its  members.  Each  Senator  begins  the 
morrow  with  a  clean  slate  and  another  192  speeches 
are  allowed  on  the  same  subject.  This  led  to  serious 
complications  during  the  late  gabfest  and  mussed  up 
the  calendar  a  great  deal.  While  the  Democrats  had 
the  majority  they  were  compelled  to  listen,  but  they 
could  decline  to  adjourn.  Consequently  Thursday 
frequently  ran  over  to  Saturday  or  Sunday.  Sena¬ 
tors  would  arise  from  a  dinner  party  on  Tuesday 
and  totter  down  to  the  Capitol  to  listen  to  a  debate 
on  the  preceding  Saturday.  It  was  very  confusing. 
At  one  time  old  Senator  Tillman,  who  is  very  feeble 
and  had  a  large  soft  bed  set  up  in  a  room  outside 
the  Senate  chamber,  retired  to  it  and  slept  three  days 
one  afternoon. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  rule  dispute,  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  the  world  will  again  see  such  an 
exhibition  of  free-handed,  open-faced,  catch-as- 
catch-can,  night-blooming,  perennial,  fadeless,  death¬ 
less,  and  thoughtless  eloquence.  There  have  been 
supreme  efforts  of  endurance  before  in  the  sacred 
hall,  but  they  don’t  measure  up.  Even  La  Follette’s 
famous  eighteen-hour  speech  of  several  years  ago 
cannot  be  considered.  It  was  under  the  old  rules, 
and  whenever  the  Senator  became  fatigued  he  rolled 
his  implacable  eye  about  the  hall,  fastened  it  upon 
the  one  or  two  listeners,  and  suggested  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  Then  he  rested  for  half  an  hour  while 
puff-eyed  statesmen  in  shirt  sleeves,  slippers,  obso¬ 
lete  shaves,  and  varying  states  of  rage  pried  them¬ 
selves  out  of  sofas  and  quiet  corners  and  came  in  to 
answer  to  their  names.  After  which,  a  quorum  hay¬ 
ing  been  assembled,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
would  gaze  benignly  upon  the  proud  reactionaries 
who  had  walked  out  on  him  when  he  first  entered  the 
Upper  House  and  would  thunder  solemnly  on.  His¬ 
tory  does  not  record  a  more  poetic  or  terrible  revenge. 

La  Follette  got  six  hours’  rest  during  his  speech. 
And  when  Senator  Burton  talked  the  pork  barrel  to 
death  in  the  last  session,  Senator  Kenyon  relieved 
him  whenever  he  faltered  by  popping  up  and  de¬ 
manding  a  roll  call.  But  in  the  recent  filibuster  none 
of  these  technicalities  went.  It  was  not  considered 
sportsmanlike  even  to  lean  on  the  back  of  a  desk  or 
to  gulp  down  gallons  of  hot  coffee.  Senator  Gallinger, 
aged  seventy-eight,  spoke  for  seven  hours  twenty 
minutes  and  some  words  ( Continued  on  page  26) 


he  may  be  safely  set  down  as  a  Senator.  He  has  had 
enough.  He  is  gun  shy. 

Another  grave  danger  if  unharnessed  eloquence  is 
to  be  allowed  any  longer  is  the  Vice-Presidential  situ¬ 
ation.  We  may  yet  be  compelled  to  advertise  for 
Vice  Presidents,  offering  immunity,  seven  nights  out, 
overtime,  and  free  ear  muffs.  Vice-Presidenting  has 
always  been  a  hard  and  thankless  task,  but  at  pres¬ 
ent  it  is  terrifying.  Mr.  Marshall  has  been  patient 
and  plucky,  but  he  has  been  compelled  to  set  limits. 
Out  of  deference  to  union  labor  he  will  only  listen  to 
eight  hours  of  speech  a  day,  and  he  knocks  off  regu¬ 
larly  at  6  p.  m.  Even  that  is  too  much.  Twelve 
thousand  dollars  a  year  and  garage  bills  for  listen¬ 
ing  to  Colonel  du  Pont  reading  unlimited  figures 
in  a  voice  that  sounds  like  a  dried  leaf  in  a  wash 
boiler  is  pitiable  pay. 

Why  Senators  Go  Deaf 

SOMETHING  must  be  done.  The  worst  obstacle  is 
Senatorial  courtesy.  When  a  Senator  obtains  the 
floor  he  is  responsible  only  to  Heaven,  which  doesn  t 
have  to  listen  to  him  speak.  Changing  a  Senate  rule 
is  more  unthinkable  than  changing  a  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  But  the  rules  governing  the  rule  may  be 
tightened,  which  is  the  legislative  way  of  getting 
round  a  constitution.  There  have  been  many  sug¬ 
gestions.  One  is  that  the  speaker  must  confine  him¬ 
self  strictly  to  the  subject.  Senator  Sherman  showed 
up  this  suggestion,  however,  very  painfully  when  he 
read  the  Postmaster  General’s  report  in  leading  up  to 
the  argument  that  the  Government  couldn’t  run  a 
line  of  ships  successfully.  They  couldn’t  stop  him 
because  he  had  a  constitutional  right  to  lead  up  to 

his  subject.  .  ...  ... 

Senator  Reed  offered  a  resolution  providing  that 
all  Senators  shall  be  chained  to  their  seats  dur¬ 
ing  debate.  He  did  not  push  it,  however,  because  the 
remedy  would  be  too  horrible.  But  the  days  of  the 
Inquisition  are  over,  and,  besides,  it  might  lead  to 
murder  and  rapine.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Sen¬ 
ators  be  required  to  produce  at  least  100  words  a 
minute  while  speaking — Senator  Jones  having  at 
times  got  down  to  four  words  a  minute,  and  not 
very  long  words  at  that — and  that  three  repetitions  of 
ideas  be  considered  out.  But  that  would  not  be 
enough:  William  Alden  Smith  spoke  twelve  hours  in 
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With  a  subdued  cry  I  stepped  forward.  In  that  one 
stride  I  passed  from  the  horrible  to  the  bizarre  —  into  the  fantastic  realms  of  fairyland 


A  VERY  fine  rain  was  falling,  which  rendered  it 
w*-  difficult  to  see  clearly  from  the  windows;  but 
the  weather  apparently  had  little  effect  upon  the  com¬ 
mercial  activities  of  the  district.  The  cab  was 
threading  a  hazardous  way  through  the  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  throng  crowding  the  street.  On  either  side  of 
me  extended  a  row  of  stalls,  seemingly  established 
in  opposition  to  the  more  legitimate  shops  upon  the 
inner  side  of  the  pavement. 

Jewish  hawkers,  many  of  them  in  their  shirt 
sleeves,  acclaimed  the  rarity  of  the  bargains  which 
they  had  to  offer,  and,  allowing  for  the  difference  of 
costume,  these  tireless  Israelites,  heedless  of  climatic 
conditions,  sweating  at  their  mongery,  might  well 
have  stood,  not  in  a  squalid  London  thoroughfare, 
but  in  an  equally  squalid  market  street  of  the  Orient.’ 

They  offered  linen  and  fine  raiment;  from  foot¬ 
gear  to  hair  oil  their  wares  ranged.  They  enlivened 
their  auctioneering  with  conjuring  tricks  and  witty 
stories,  selling  watches  by  the  aid  of  legerdemain, 
and  fancy  vests  by  grace  of  a  seasonable  anecdote. 

Poles,  Russians,  Serbs,  Rumanians,  Jews  of  Hun¬ 
gary.  and  Italians  of  Whitechapel  mingled  in  the 
Near  East  and  Far  East  rubbed  shoulders, 
nglish  contested  with  Yiddish  for  the  own- 
some  tawdry  article  offered  by  an  auc¬ 


tioneer  whose  nationality  defied  conjecture,  save  that 
always  some  branch  of  his  ancestry  had  drawn 
nourishment  from  the  soil  of  eternal  Judea. 

Some  wearing  men’s  caps,  some  with  shawls 
thrown  over  their  oily  locks,  and  some,  more  true 
to  primitive  instincts,  defying,  bareheaded,  the  un¬ 
kindly  elements,  bedraggled  women — more  often  than 
not  burdened  with  muffled  infants — crowded  the 
pavements  and  the  roadway,  thronged  about  the 
stalls  like  white  ants  about  some  choice  carrion. 

And  the  fine  drizzling  rain  fell  upon  all  alike,  pat¬ 
tering  upon  the  hood  of  the  taxicab,  trickling  down 
the  front  windows;  glistening  upon  the  unctuous  hair 
of  those  in  the  street  who  were  hatless ;  dewing  the 
bare  arms  of  the  auctioneers,  and  dripping,  melan- 
cholily,  frqm  the  tarpaulin  coverings  of  the  stalls. 
Heedless  of  the  rain  above  and  of  the  mud  beneath, 
North,  .South,  East,  and  West  mingled  their  cries, 
their  bids,  their  blandishments,  their  raillery,  min¬ 
gled  their  persons  in  that  joyless  throng. 

Sometimes  a  yellow  face  showed  close  to  one  of 
the  streaming  windows;  sometimes  a  black-eyed,  pal¬ 
lid  face,  but  never  a  face  wholly  sane  and  healthy. 
This  was  an  underworld  where  squalor  and  vice 
went  hand  in  hand  through  the  beautiless  streets,  a 
melting  pot  of  the  world’s  outcasts;  this  was  the 


shadow  land  which,  twenty-four  hours  ago,  had  swal¬ 
lowed  up  Nayland  Smith. 

Ceaselessly  I  peered  to  right  and  left,  searching 
amid  that  rain-soaked  company  for  any  face  known 
to  me.  Whom  I  expected  to  find  there,  I  know  not, 
but  I  should  have  co.unted  it  no  matter  for  surprise 
had  I  detected  amid  that  ungracious  ugliness  the 
beautiful  face  of  Karamaneh,  the  Eastern  slave  girl; 
the  leering  yellow  face  of  a  Burmese  dacoit;  the 
gaunt,  bronze  features  of  Nayland  Smith.  A  hundred 
times  I  almost  believed  that  I  had  seen  the  ruddy 
countenance  of  Inspector  Weymouth,  and  once  (at 
that  instant  my  heart  seemed  to  stand  still)  I  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  singular  delusion  that  the  oblique 
green  eyes  of  Dr.  Fu-Manchu  peered  out  from  the 
shadows  between  two  stalls. 

TT  WAS  mere  phantasy,  of  course,  the  sick  imagin¬ 
ings  of  a  mind  overwrought.  I  had  not  slept  and 
had  scarcely  tasted  food  for  more  than  thirty  hours; 
for,  following  up  a  faint  clue  supplied  by  Burke,  ex¬ 
officer  of  New  York  police,  my  friend,  Nayland 
Smith,  on  the  previous  evening  had  set  out  in  quest 
of  some  obscene  den  where  the  man  called  Shen- 
Yan — former  keeper  of  an  opium  shop — was  now 
said  to  be  in  hiding.  Shen-Yan  we  knew  to  be  a  crea¬ 
ture  of  the  Chinese  doctor,  and  only  a  most  urgent 
call  had  prevented  me  from  joining  Smith  upon  this 
promising,  though  hazardous,  expedition. 

At  any  rate,  Fate  willing  it  so,  he  had  gone  with¬ 
out  me;  and  now — although  Inspector  Weymouth,  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  number  of  C.  I.  D.  men,  was  sweeping 
the  district  about  me — to  the  time  of  my  departure 
nothing  whatever  had  been  heard  of  Smith.  The 
ordeal  of  waiting  finally  had  proved  too  great  to  be 
borne.  With  no  definite  idea  of  what  I  proposed  to 
do,  I  had  thrown  myself  into  the  search,  filled  with 
such  dreadful  apprehensions  as  I  hope  never  again 
to  experience. 

I  did  not  know  the  exact  situation  of  the  place  to 
which  Smith  was  gone,  for,  owing  to  the  urgent  ease 
which  I  have  mentioned,  I  had  been  absent  at  the 
time  of  his  departure;  nor  could  Scotland  Yard  en¬ 
lighten  me  upon  this  point.  Weymouth  was  in  charge 
of  the  case — under  Smith’s  direction — and  since  the 
inspector  had  left  the  yard  early  that  morning,  he 
had  disappeared  as  completely  as  Smith,  no  report 
having  been  received  from  him. 

As  the  cab  turned  into  the  black  mouth  of  a  nar¬ 
row,  ill-lighted  street,  and  the  glare  and  clamor  of 
the  greater  thoroughfare  died  behind  me,  I  sank  into 
the  corner  of  the  cab  burdened  with  such  a  sense  of 
desolation  as  mercifully  comes  but  rarely. 

We  were  heading  now  for  that  strange  settlement 
off  the  West  India  Dock  Road,  which,  bounded  by 
Limehouse  Causeway  and  Pennyfields,  and  narrowly 
confined  within  four  streets,  composes  a  unique 
Chinatown,  a  miniature  of  that  at  Liverpool,  and  of 
the  greater  one  in  San  Francisco.  Inspired  with  an 
idea  which  promised  hopefully,  I  raised  the  speak¬ 
ing  tube. 

‘Take  me  first  to  the  River  Police  Station,”  I  di¬ 
rected,  “along  Ratcliffe  Highway.” 

The  man  turned  and  nodded  comprehendingly,  as 
I  could  see  through  the  wet  pane. 

Presently  we  swerved  to  the  right  and  into  an  even 
narrower  street.  This  inclined  in  an  easterly  direc¬ 
tion,  and  proved  to  communicate  with  a  wide  thor¬ 
oughfare  along  which  passed  brilliantly  lighted  elec¬ 
tric  trams.  I  had  lost  all  sense  of  direction,  and 
when,  swinging  to  the  left  and  to  the  right  again, 

I  looked  through  the  window  and  perceived  that  we 
were  before  the  door  of  the  police  station,  I  was 
dully  surprised. 

In  quite  mechanical  fashion  I  entered  the  depot. 
Inspector  Ryman,  our  associate  in  one  of  the  darkest 
episodes  of  the  campaign  with  the  Yellow  Doctor 
tv/o  years  before,  received  me  in  his  office. 

T>Y  a  negative  shake  of  the  head  he  answered  my 
AA  unspoken  question. 

“The  ten  o’clock  boat  is  lying  off  the  Stone  Stairs, 
doctor,”  he  said,  “and  cooperating  with  some  of  the 
Scotland  Yard  men  who  are  dragging  that  district.” 

I  shuddered  at  the  word  “dragging.”  Ryman  had 
not  used  it  literally,  but,  nevertheless,  it  had  con¬ 
jured  up  a  dread  possibility — a  possibility  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  methods  of  Dr.  Fu-Manchu.  All  within 
space  of  an  instant  I  saw  the  tide  of  Limehouse 
Reach,  the  Thames  lapping  about  the  green-coated 
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wai'd.  A  new  sensation  claimed  me.  In  that  one 
stride  I  passed  from  the  horrible  to  the  bizarre. 

I  found  myself  confronted  with  something  tangi¬ 
ble,  certainly,  but  something  whose  presence  in  that 
place  was  utterly  extravagant — could  only  be  recon¬ 
cilable  in  the  dreams  of  an  opium  slave. 

Was  I  awake,  was  I  sane?  Awake  and  sane  be¬ 
yond  doubt,  but  surely  moving,  not  in  the  purlieus 
of  Limehouse,  but  in  the  fantastic  realms  of  fairy¬ 
land. 

Swooping  with  open  arms,  I  rounded  up  in  an 
angle  against  the  building  and  gathered  in  this 
screaming  thing  which  had  inspired  in  me  so  keen 
a  terror. 

The  great,  ghostly  fan  was  closed  as  I  did  so,  and 
I  stumbled  back  toward  the  stair  with  my  strug¬ 
gling  captive  tucked  under  my  arm;  I  mounted  into 
one  of  London’s  darkest  slums,  carrying  a  beautiful 
white  peacock! 

MY  adventure  had  done  nothing  to  relieve  the 
feeling  of  unreality  which  held  me  in  its  thrall. 
Grasping  the  struggling  bird  firmly  by  the  body, 
and  having  the  long  white  tail  fluttering  a  yard  or 
so  behind  me,  I  returned  to  where  the  taxi  waited. 

“Open  the  door!”  I  said  to  the  man — who  greeted 
me  with  such  a  stare  of  amazement  that  I  laughed 
outright,  though  my  mirth  was  but  hollow. 

He  jumped  into  the  road  and  did  as  I  directed. 
Making  sure  that  both  windows  were  closed,  I  thrust 
the  peacock  into  the  cab  and  shut  the  door  upon  it. 
“For  God’s  sake,  sir!”  began  the  driver— 

“It  has  probably  escaped  from  some  collector’s 
place  on  the  riverside,”  I  explained,  “but  one  never 
knows.  See  that  it  does  not  escape  again,  and  if  at 
the  end  of  an  hour,  as  arranged,  you  do  not  hear 
from  me,  take  it  back  with  you  to  the  River  Police 
Station.” 

“Right  you  are,  sir,”  said  the  man,  remounting 
his  seat.  “It’s  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  a  peacock 
in  Limehouse!” 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  one,  and  the 
incident  struck  me  as  being  more  than  odd;  it  gave 
me  an  idea,  and  a  new,  faint  hope.  I  returned  to  the 
head  of  the  steps,  ( Continued  on  page  26) 


AHEAD  was  a  black  mouth,  which  promised  to  swal- 
•  low  me  up  as  it  had  swallowed  up  my  friend. 

In  short,  what  with  my  lowered  condition  and 
consequent  frame  of  mind,  and  what  with  the  tradi¬ 
tions  for  me  inseparable  from  that  gloomy  quarter 
of  London,  I  was  in  the  grip  of  a  shadowy  menace 
which  at  any  moment  might  become  tangible  I 
perceived,  in  the  most  commonplace  objects,  the 
yellow  hand  of  Dr.  Fu-Manchu. 

When  the  cab  stopped  in  a  place  of  utter  darkness, 
I  aroused  myself  with  an  effort,  opened  the  door,  and 
stepped  out  into  the  mud  of  a  narrow  lane.  A  high 
brick  Wall  frowned  upon  me  from  one  side,  and, 
dimly  perceptible,  there  towered  a  smokestack  be¬ 
yond.  On  my  right  uprose  the  side  of  a  wharf 
building,  shadowily,  and  some  distance  ahead,  almost 
obscured  by  the  drizzling  rain,  a  solitary  lamp 
flickered. 

I  turned  up  the  collar  of  my  raincoat,  shivering 
as  much  at  the  prospect  as  from  physical  chill. 

“You  will  wait  here,”  I  said  to  the  man;  and,  feel¬ 
ing  in  my  breast  pocket,  I  added:  “If  you  hear  the 
note  of  a  whistle,  drive  on  and  rejoin  me.” 

He  listened  attentively  and  with  a  certain  eager¬ 
ness.  I  had  selected  him  that  night  for  the  reason 
that  he  had  driven  Smith  and  myself  on  previous 
occasions  and  had  proved  himself  a  man  of  intelli¬ 


imbers  of  a  dock  pier;  and  ris- 

_ falling — sometimes  disclos- 

ig  to  the  pallid  light  a  rigid 

and,  sometimes  a  horribly 
loated  face — I  saw  the  body  of 
Jayland  Smith  at  the  mercy  of 
hose  oily  waters.  Ryman  con- 
inued : 

“There  is  a  launch  out,  too, 

,atrolling  the  riverside  from 
ere  to  Tilbury.  Another  lies  at 
he  breakwater.”  He  jerked  his 
humb  over  his  shoulder. 

Should  you  care  to  take  a 
un  down  and  see  for  your- 
elf?” 

“No,  thanks,”  I  replied, 
haking  my  head.  “You  are 
oing  all  that  can  be  done. 

Ian  you  give  me  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  place  to  which 
dr.  Smith  went  last  night?” 

“Certainly,”  said  Ryman; 

I  thought  you  knew  it.  You  remember  Shen-Yan’s 
,]ace — by  Limehouse  Basin?  Well,  further  east — 
ast  of  the  Causeway,  between  Gill  Street  and  Three 
lolt  Lane — is  a  block  of  wooden  buildings.  You 
ecall  them?” 

“Yes,”  I  replied.  “Is  the  man  established  there 
igain,  then?” 

“It  appears  so,  but  although  you  have  evidently 
iot  been  informed  of  the  fact,  Weymouth  raided  the 
istablishment  in  the  early  hours  of  this  morning!” 

“Well?”  I  cried. 

“Unfortunately  with  no  result,”  continued  the  in- 
pector.  “The  notorious  Shen-Yan  was  missing,  and 
dthough  there  is  no  real  doubt  that  the  place  is  used 
is  a  gaming  house,  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  that 
iffect  could  be  obtained.  Also — there  was  no  sign  of 
dr.  Nayland  Smith,  and  no  sign  of  the  American, 
3urke,  who  had  led  him  to  the  place.” 

“Is  it  certain  that  they  went  there?” 

“Two  C.  I.  D.  men  who  were  shadowing,  actually 
iaw  the  pair  of  them  enter.  A  signal  had  been  ar¬ 
ranged,  but  it  was  never  given;  and  at  about  half 
)ast  four  the  place  was  raided.” 

“Surely  some  arrests  were  made?” 

“But  there  was  no  evidence!”  cried  Ryman. 
‘Every  inch  of  the  rat  burrow  was  searched.  The 
Chinese  gentleman  who  posed  as  the  proprietor  of 
vhat  he  claimed  to  be  a  respectable  lodging  house 
jffered  every  facility  to  the  police.  What  could 
ve  do?” 

“I  take  it  that  the  place  is  being  watched.” 

“Certainly,”  said  Ryman.  “Both  from  the  river 
ind  from  the  shore.  Oh!  they  are  not  there!  God 
mows  where  they  are,  but  they  are  not  there!” 

I  stood  for  a  moment  in  silence,  endeavoring  to 
determine  my  course;  then,  telling  Ryman  that  I 
hoped  to  see  him  later,  I  walked  out  slowly  into  the 
rain  and  mist,  and  nodding  to  the  taxi  driver  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  our  original  destination,  I  reentered  the  cab. 

As  we  moved  off,  the  lights  of  the  River  Police 
depot  were  swallowed  up  in  the  humid  murk,  and 
again  I  found  myself  being  carried  through  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  those  narrow  streets  which  like  a  maze  held 
secret  within  their  labyrinth  mysteries  greater,  and 
at  least  as  foul,  as  that  of  Pasiphae. 

The  marketing  centers  I  had  left  far  behind  me;  to 
my  right  stretched  the  broken  range  of  riverside 
buildings,  and  beyond  them  flowed  the  Thames,  a 
stream  more  heavily  burdened  with  secrets  than  ever 
were  Tiber  or  Tigris.  On  my  left  occasional  flicker¬ 
ing  lights  broke  through  the  mist,  for  the  most  part 
the  lights  of  taverns;  and,  saving  these  rents  in  the 
veil,  the  darkness  was  punctuated  with  nothing  but 
the  faint  and  yellow  luminance  of  the  street  lamps. 


gence.  Transferring  a  Browning  pistol 
from  my  hip  pocket  to  that  of  my  rain¬ 
coat,  I  trudged  on  into  the  mist. 

The  headlights  of  the  taxi  were  swal¬ 
lowed  up  behind  me,  and  just  abreast  of 
the  street  lamp  I  stood  listening. 

Save  for  the  dismal  sound  of  rain  and 
the  trickling  of  water  along  the  gutters 
all  about  me  was  silent.  Sometimes  this 
silence  would  be  broken  by  the  distant, 
muffled  note  of  a  steam  siren;  and  always, 
forming  a  sort  of  background  to  the  near 
stillness,  was  the  remote  din  of  riverside 
activity. 

I  walked  on  to  the  corner  just  beyond 
the  lamp.  This  was  the  street  in  which 
the  wooden  buildings  were  situated.  I  had 
expected  to  detect  some  evidences  of  sur¬ 
veillance,  but  if  any  surveillance  was 
there,  it  was  effectively  masked.  Not 
a  living  creature  was  visible,  peer  as  I 
would. 

Plans  I  had  none,  and,  perceiving  that 
the  street  was  empty  and  that  no  lights  showed  in 
any  of  the  windows,  I  passed  on,  only  to  find  that 
I  had  entered  a  cul-de-sac. 

A  rickety  gate  gave  access  to  a  descending  flight 
of  stone  steps,  the  bottom  invisible  in  the  denser 
shadows  of  an  archway,  beyond  which,  I  doubted 
not,  lay  the  river. 

Still  uninspired  by  any  definite  design,  I  tried  the 
gate  and  found  that  it  was  unlocked.  Like  some 
wandering  soul,  as  it  has  since  seemed  to  me,  I  de¬ 
scended.  There  was  a  lamp  over  the  archway,  but 
the  glass  was  broken,  and  the  rain  apparently  had 
extinguished  the  light;  as  I  passed  under  it  I  could 
hear  the  gas  whistling  from  the  burner. 

Continuing  my  way  I  found  myself  upon  a  nar¬ 
row  wharf  with  the  Thames  flowing  gloomily  be¬ 
neath  me.  A  sort  of  fog  hung  over  the  river,  shut¬ 
ting  me  in.  Then  came  an  incident. 

Suddenly,  quite  near,  there  arose  a  weird  and 
mournful  cry — a  cry  indescribable,  and  inexpres¬ 
sibly  uncanny! 

I  started  back  so  violently  that  how  I  escaped  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  river  I  do  not  know  to  this  day.  That 
cry,  so  eerie  and  so  wholly  unexpected,  had  un¬ 
nerved  me;  and  realizing  the  nature  of  my  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  the  folly  of  my  presence  alone  in  such 
a  place,  I  began  to  edge  back  toward  the  foot  of  the 
steps,  away  from  the  thing  that  cried :  when — a  great 
white  shape  uprose  like  a  phantom  before  me!  .  .  . 

There  are  few  men,  I  suppose,  whose  lives  have 
been  crowded  with  so  many  eerie  happenings  as 
mine,  but  this  phantom  thing  which  grew  out  of 
the  darkness,  which  seemed  about  to  envelop  me, 
takes  rank  in  my  memory  among  the  most  fearsome 
apparitions  which  I  have  witnessed.  I  know  that 
I  was  frozen  with  a  sort  of  supernatural  ter¬ 
ror.  I  stood  there  with  hands  clenched,  star¬ 
ing  —  staring  —  at  that  white  shape,  which 
seemed  to  float.  .  .  . 

And  as  I  stared,  every  nerve  in  my  body 
thrilling,  I  distinguished  the  outline  of  the 
phantom.  With  a  subdued  cry  I  stepped  for- 

“ Speak!  ”  he  hissed.  “  You 
lift  up  my  heart  from  a  dark  pit!” 

“1  can  restore  your  white  peacock,”  I  said 
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Seats  of  the  Mighty 

ROM  1905,  when  they  first  met  head-on  in  cham¬ 
pionship  battle,  it  took  Connie  Mack  five  years 
and  John  McGraw  six  years  to  rebuild  a  pennant¬ 
winning  machine.  And  last  year  both  were  over¬ 
thrown  by  a  ball  club  that  on  the  Fourth  of  July  was  a 
pallid  last,  a  ragged  excuse  for  a  major-league  entry. 

As  a  result  of  that  upset  both  Mack  and  McGraw 
have  started  to  rebuild  again  and  start  again  for 
“the  seats  of  the  mighty.”  Between  them  they  are 
crating  over  ninety  ball  players  into  Dixie  in  the 
hope  that  at  least  three  or  four  youngsters  will  show 
enough  to  be  hurled  into  gaps  that  have  been  slowly 
widening  for  the  last  year  or  two.  Both  have  their 
attention  directed  to  Boston  where  Stallings  and  Car- 
rigan  have  two  powerful  machines  ready  for  a  long, 
hard  campaign.  By  losing  Collins  and  Baker,  Mack  has 
weakened  his  infield,  unless  Lajoie,  veteran  of  nineteen 
campaigns,  has  an  old-time  year.  By  adding  Lobert. 
McGraw  has  strengthened  his  line-up,  but  not  enough 
to  bring  him  up  with  the  Braves,  unless  he  finds  two 
great  young  pitchers  or  his  veterans  improve  some 
68  per  cent  over  1914. 

The  amount  of  labor  that  McGraw  has  ahead  in 
his  Texas  camp  and  through  his  summer  program  is 
easy  enough  to  outline.  The  Brave  machine  was 
established  in  players  and  health  around  the  first  of 
last  July.  On  that  date  it  was  sixteen  games  behind 
the  Giants.  In  three  months’  play  it  wiped  out  this 
deficit  and  finished  ten  games  to  the  good,  a  mar¬ 
gin  of  twenty-six  victories  within  eighty  starts.  If 
Stallings  had  started  early,  there  would  have  been 
no  pennant  race  in  the  National  League  after  June. 
It  is  only  fair  and  reasonable  to  suppose  this  spring 
that  he  will  be  under  way  with 
the  rest  of  the  field.  If  this 
happens,  about  where  will  the 
rest  of  the  field  be  on  or  around 
July  Fourth?  Not  very  close, 
unless  seven  or  eight  “ifs”  de¬ 
velop  into  buoyant  realities. 

There  must  be  an  abnormal  im¬ 
provement  in  Giant  play  all 
along  the  line,  which  possibly  a 
cessation  of  World-Series  pay 
checks  may  help  to  bring  about. 

The  International 

OME  one  has  written  that 
America  will  be  involved  in 
no  international  sport  this  sea¬ 
son.  Quite  the  opposite.  Keep¬ 
ing  fairly  neutral  and  fairly 
safe  where  the  air  is  laden  with 
shrapnel,  the  land  is  littered 
with  bombs  and  the  sea  is  loaded 
with  mines,  happens  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  international 
series  yet  devised.  This  last  international  sport, 
the  matter  of  keeping  out  of  trouble,  requires  speed, 
control,  brains,  courage,  and  luck — the  five  leading 
essentials  to  sportive  success.  So  in  place  of  having 
a  dull  international  season  we  are  liable  to  have  the 
liveliest  we  have  drawn  since  Professor  Cornwallis 
was  hurriedly  recalled  some  years  ago. 

The  Difference 

HIS  week  the  United  States  of  America,  officially 
designated,  seeks  “a  place  in  the  sun.” 

This  week  the  United  States  of  America  formally 
announces  the  mobilization  of  her  forces. 

But  the  “place  in  the  sun”  sought  by  the  U.  S.  A.  is 
for  sixteen  big-league  training  camps  and  the  mo¬ 
bilization  ordered  is  for  600  ball  players,  planning 
to  start  another  campaign — a  campaign,  not  of 
blood  and  carnage  and  destruction  and  horror,  but 
for  the  recreation  and  amusement  of  some  12,000,000 
people,  referred  to  in  the  sporting  parlance  of  the 
day  as  “fans.” 

The  war  debt  here  will  not  run  into  billions  in 
money,  hundreds  of  millions  in  sorrow,  and 
millions  in  lives.  But  when  April  comes 
10,000  men  go  back  upon  the  pay  roll  as 
12,000,000  fans  return  to  watch  a  nation¬ 
wide  battle  of  brains,  speed,  skill,  and  power 
that  calls  for  no  Red  Cross  corps  and  turns 
no  rivers  red. 

Europe  may  prefer  her  systems  of  mobili¬ 
zation  and  of  seeking  places  in  the  sun. 

’ut  most  of  us  will  take  our  chance  with 
American  system  and  let  it  go  at  that. 


The  Veteran  Speaks 

“I  know  what’s  what,"  said  the  Veteran 
As  he  lobbed  one  back  to  me, 

“The  early  sun  in  these  training  camps 
Ain’t  hot  like  it  used  to  be.” 

“Maybe  the  old  wing’s  sore  a  bit,” 

I  said  as  I  sought  the  shade. 

“Oh,  the  arm  feels  great,”  he  said  with  a  scowl 
As  he  reached  for  the  shoulder  blade. 

“My  legs  is  good  as  they  ever  was,” 

Said  the  Veteran  unto  me; 

“But  I  wish  to  h —  I  could  get  this  kink 
Rubbed  out  of  my  aching  knee; 

There  ain’t  no  heat  in  the  sun,”  he  snarled, 

“Or  I’d  been  in  condition  now.” 

“Yes,  yes,  it’s  chilly  and  raw,”  I  said 
As  I  mopped  at  my  dripping  brow. 

“I  can  hit  that  pill,”  said  the  Veteran; 

“ I’m  there  with  the  wallop  still.” 

And  the  old  third  baseman  scowled  again — 

As  old  third  basemen  will — 

“It’s  funny,”  he  said,  as  he  looked  around 
To  see  that  nobody  heard, 

“They  got  five  kids  in  the  draft  this  year 
And  all  of  them  play  third.” 

Golf  and  1915 

TN  THE  past  year  over  one  hundred  courses  and 
J-fifty  thousand  new  golfers  have  been  added  to  the 
golfing  roster  in  the  United  States  alone,  showing 
the  greatest  growth  that  any  one  game  has  ever 
enjoyed.  The  one  peculiar  feature  of  golf  is  that 
it  holds  each  recruit  for  life,  so 
that  practically  all  additions  are 
a  net  gain. 

A  few  cities,  intelligently  run, 
have  begun  to  make  prepara¬ 
tions  for  this  growth  in  the  way 
of  public  courses.  But  there  is 
great  need  for  many  times  the 
number  of  such  public  links  now 
on  hand,  and  the  majority  of  the 
cities  are  still  sleeping  soundly 
over  a  proposition  so  rife  with 
recreation,  health,  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  to  so  many  citizens. 

As  it  is,  the  rush  of  new 
golfers  has  badly  crowded  pres¬ 
ent  playing  conditions,  and  if 
another  fifty  thousand  recruits 
should  report  this  season  there 
will  be  trouble  in  properly  mo¬ 
bilizing  the  force. 

Golf  has  suddenly  developed 
from  a  rich  man’s  game  into  the 
national  play  of  the  so-called 
middle  classes,  which  stands  as  the  test  of  the  game’s 
wonderful  appeal. 

Texas  Leaguers 

Many  an  entry  has  been  given  credit  for  un¬ 
usual  brain  who  merely  had  courage  enough  to  keep 
his  head  up  and  his  eyes  open,  all  set  for  the  main 
chance. 

It’s  as  easy  to  be  neutral  as  it  is  for  an  umpire  to 
give  a  decision  on  a  close  play  and  make  a  hit  with 
both  clubs. 

Many  are  called,  but,  as  one  scribe  writes  from  the 
training  camp,  most  of  them  are  frozen. 

Fable 

NCE  upon  a  time  a  violent  argument  developed 
and  a  certain  entry  decided  to  be  exactly  neutral. 
He  wandered  outside  the  firing  zone  and  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  say  in  any  official  capacity.  When  the  argu¬ 
ment  was  finally  settled  both  combatants  rushed  over, 
seized  his  hand  and  called  him  friend.  Moral — Yes, 
once  in  a  while  we  run  a  bit  of  fiction  on  this  page. 


The  Arrival  of  the  Feds 

HE  Federal  League  has  undoubtedly  added  to  the 
finances  of  all  baseball  stars  and  many  of  first 
rank  rated  somewhat  above  the  normal. 

But  salaries  have  unquestionably  been  boosted  be¬ 
yond  any  reasonable  margin,  and  club  owners  will 
soon  be  forced  to  cut  down  their  pay  rolls.  Which 
means,  of  course,  that  most  of  the  cutting  will  fall 
upon  the  average  player  who  is  not  a  great  drawing 
card  and  whose  place  can  be  more  easily  filled. 

It  follows  that  those  capable  of  earning  big  sal¬ 
aries  anyway  will  add  further  profit,  but  mainly 
at  the  expense  of  those  getting  only  from  $2,000 
to  $3,000  a  year. 

The  Feds  in  several  respects  have  greatly  im¬ 
proved  conditions  which  in  too  many  instances 
were  in  sad  need  of  improvement.  But  unless 
some  interleague  working  agreement  is  established 
or  some  readjustment  arrives  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  as  to  how  much  they  will  help  the  aver¬ 
age  player  in  increasing  his  pay  check  through 
seasons  yet  ahead. 

Wagner’s  Birthday 

N  THE  24th  of  February,  Pittsburgh  celebrated 
Hans  Wagner’s  birthday. 

The  German  wonder  confessed  to  forty-one  years, 
eighteen  of  which  had  been  given  over  to  big-league 
baseball  in  its  highest  form.  Wagner,  in  all  this 
time,  has  been  something  more  than  a  credit  to  the 
game.  He  has  been  a  credit  to  the  human  race. 
For,  with  every  detail  of  play  and  life  taken  into 
consideration,  he  stands  just  a  bit  above  them  all 
as  the  greatest  man  in  the  game. 

Cobb’s  Ambition 

Y  COBB’S  great  ambition  is  to  lead  his  league 
at  bat  for  ten  successive  years.  He  already  has 
eight  marks  to  his  credit,  doubling  any  record  set 
in  the  past.  Even  the  mighty  Wagner  was  only 
able  to  lead  the  clan  four  successive  years  at  bat, 
and  if  Cobb  manages  to  stay  on  top  ten  seasons  he 
will  come  into  the  ownership  of  a  record  that  will 
almost  certainly  never  be  beaten  and  may  not  be 
even  approached. 

The  Shift  from  Newport 

EWPORT  has  certainly  had  its  share  of  lawn- 
tennis  championships.  And  as  long  as  America 
doesn’t  go  in  for  monopoly  in  sport,  the  shift  from 
Newport  soil  is  a  move  in  the  proper  direction  for 
fair  play  for  all  sections. 

A  tennis  championship  doesn’t  belong  eternally  to 
any  one  city  or  section  any  more  than  a  golf  cham¬ 
pionship  does,  or  a  baseball  championship.  It  is  well 
enough  for  certain  people  to  maintain  that  certain 
sports  belong  only  to  the  fashionable  few  and  that 
the  public  at  large  is  not  to  be  considered.  But  no 
one  takes  this  view  seriously  any  longer.  Any  one 
sport  belongs  to  those  who  play  it  fairly  and  cleanly 
and  depend  upon  it  for  recreation  and  health.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  no  one  class  and  to  no  one  section.  The  time 
is  coming  when  tennis  championships  will  be  held  in 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  Chicago,  as 
well  as  New  York,  that  time  depending  upon  the 
ability  of  these  cities  to  make  ample  preparation  for 
such  an  event. 

It  is  well  enough  to  note  that  1915  has  already 
furnished  a  wide  shift  in  sport.  The  lawn-tennis 
championship  will  be  held  in  the  East.  The  golf 
championship  will  be  held  at  Detroit  in  the  Middle 
West,  while  most  of  the  polo  played  will  be  in 
California. 

Each  section  now  has  football  championships  of  its 
own,  while  the  location  of  the  World  Series  will  not 
depend  upon  any  committee,  but  upon  the  individual 
worth  of  the  major-league  clubs  involved. 

There  will  be  no  international  play  to  speak  of 
this  season,  but  the  growth  and  development  of  sport 
in  America  has  been  so  abnormal  that  we  can  now 
furnish  a  sufficient  amount  of  home-grown 
thrills  to  last  out  the  year.  To  find  the  best 
man  in  any  one  sportive  line  from  100,000,000 
people  brings  honor  enough  without  seeking 
new  fields  to  conquer. 

This  will  be  especially  so  in  tennis,  where 
the  championship  has  been  located  more  con¬ 
veniently  for  the  greater  number,  and  where 
the  West  Side  Tennis  Club  at  Forest  Hills, 
L.  I.,  will  make  strenuous  preparation  to  see 
that  nb  one  regrets  the  shift  from  Newport. 
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AMONG 


THE  RUSSIAN 


BY  STEPHEN  GRAHAM 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  RALPH  T  WILLIS 


WITH  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  literature  and 
art  came  to  an  end. 

“I  am  no  longer  a  painter,”  says  Pereplotchikof ; 
“I’ve  almost  forgotten  that  I  used  to  paint  pictures.” 

Pereplotchikof  serves  on  six  committees  for  the 
care  of  the  wounded.  Maxim  Gorky  has  volunteered 
to  go  to  the  front  with  the  Red  Cross.  The  author 
of  “Jealousy”  and  “Sanin”  works  at  the  Brest  sta¬ 
tion  all  day  like  a  porter,  carrying  wounded  soldiers 
from  the  just  arrived  Red  Cross  trains  to  the  ambu¬ 
lances  and  motors  and  Red  Cross  trams  waiting  to 
convey  them  to  the  hospitals. 

Moscow  receives  in  the  course  of  each  day  some¬ 
thing  like  five  thousand  wounded,  and  has  been 
warned  that  in  the  course  of  the  war  she  may  re¬ 
ceive  as  many  as  a  million.  Nothing  is  now  more 
familiar  than  the  double-coach  tramcars  gliding 
slowly  along  the  iron  ways,  full  of  wounded  the 
first  coach  with  plain  glass,  full  of  those  lightly 
injured;  the  second  with  ground  glass,  but  open 
windows,  showing  a  dozen  or  twenty  upper  and 
lower  beds  laden  with  the  heavily  wounded. 

All-night  houses,  many  schools,  and  churches  are 
occupied  by  the  wounded.  People  of  all  ranks  in 
society  are  working  together  for  their  care.  As  I 
sit  with  Pereplotchikof  the  telephone  rings.  It  is 
to  say  that  a  certain  big  doss  house,  containing 
six  hundred  wounded,  is  much  in  need  of  Bibles  and 
books  of  a  religious  character;  a  few  gramophones 
are  asked  for,  and  some  women  might  help,  reading 
aloud,  writing  letters,  and  chatting  with  the  illiter¬ 
ate.  The  nurses  have  all  their  spare  time  occupied 
in  writing  love  letters  to  the  soldiers’  sweethearts. 

I  accompanied  my  friend  to  the  doss  house,  an 
immense  building  near  the  Riazansky  station.  The 
chief  doctor  showed  me  round.  I  expected  to  see 
a  very  mournful  spectacle,  but  was  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised.  Not  one  in  twenty  of  the  wounded  was 
lying  in  bed.  Every  hall  was  full  of  gayety  and 
life,  the  soldiers  walking  about  in  their  white  under¬ 
garments,  talking,  reading,  laughing,  playing  cards; 
men  with  bandaged  legs,  heads,  hands,  bodies,  with 
their  bare  feet  stuffed  into  hospital  slippers. 

The  doctor,  who  confessed  to  a  great  admiration 
for  the  English,  took  me  into  the  operating  room, 
a  place  of  blood  and  disinfectant;  into  the  ban¬ 
daging  room,  where  a  young  soldier  was  having  his 
arm  tied  up  anew;  into  the  big  basement  hall  where 
the  daily  cabbage  soup  is  served  out. 

“What  has  happened  to  the  tramps  and  beggars 
who  used  to  sleep  here  o’  nights?”  I  asked. 

“There  are  fewer  of  them,”  said  the  doctor. 
“Since  the  sale  of  vodka  stopped  and  the  war  began, 
the  old  night  population  seems  to  have  vanished. 
I  don’t  know  how  much  good  the  war  will  ultimately 
bring,  but  the  sobriety  which  it  has  already  brought 
would  justify  it.” 

The  wounded  are  full  of  their  impressions  of  the 
war  and  of  Germany,  and  they  talk  readily.  Thus: 

“Germany  is  a  fine  country — no  comparison  with 
our  poor  villages — stone  houses,  brick  houses,  three 
stories,  fine  carpets,  chairs,  gramophones.  Every 
house  has  a  gramophone,  and  we  all  learned  how 
to  set  them  going.  One  day  I  had  just  come 


into  a  house  and  set 
a  gramophone  going 
when  an  officer  puts 
his  head  in  at  the 
broken  window  and  says:  ‘Stop  that  music  at  once! 

I  didn’t  know  how  to  stop  it,  so  I  just  hits  it,  biff, 
in  the  middle  of  the  wheel,  and  it  goes  into  bits 
all  over  the  room.  Then  they  have  fiddles,  and 
some  houses  have  a  big  black  box  with  a  lid  [piano], 
and  when  you  open  the  lid  and  bang  it  with  your 
hand  it  goes  ‘bir,  bir,  bir,  bir,  bo,  bo,  bo,  bo.’  ” 

“Is  there  plenty  to  eat?” 

“Yes,  pigs,  as  many  as  you  like.  We  had  roast 
German  pork  every  day — hundreds,  thousands  of 
pigs.  We  caught  them  and  carried  them  to  the 
camp.”  The  wounded  man  hunts  in  the  sack  by 
his  bed  and  brings  out  a  murderous-looking  knife. 
“That’s  what  the  Germans  kill  them  with,”  says  he. 

A  wounded  officer  whom  we  met  at  another  place 
told  us  how  the  streets  of  the  German  towns  were 
strewn  with  books,  gramophones,  vases,  silver  plate, 
piano  keys  in  handfuls,  but  no  pictures,  no  statues. 
The  soldiers  never  touch  any  pictures,  not  even  that 
of  the  Emperor  Wilhelm,  saying  merely  of  him  as 
they  look  at  his  picture  on  the  wall: 

“How  his  whiskers  are  turned  up!  We’ll  turn 
them  down  for  him,  eh,  brothers?” 


How  Kuzma  Killed 


THE  wounded  are  always  asked:  “Do  the  Germans 
fight  well?”  And  they  answer:  “Yes,  like  dogs.” 
Or :  “Not  with  the  bayonets.  They  carry  their  bay¬ 
onets  in  their  belts;  we  always  have  ours  fixed  and 
ready.  They  are  afraid  of  the  hand-to-hand  strug¬ 
gle.  They  think  the  Cossacks  are  devils,  who  live 
far  away  in  the  forests  like  savages,  living  on  raw 
meat  and  blood.  They  are  all  afraid  of  the  Cossacks. 

One  of  the  wounded  who  appeared  at  Moscow  was 
Kuzma  Krutchkof,  the  first  to  receive  the  Georgian 
ribbon  for  bravery.  He  gave  a  fine  account  of  him¬ 
self.  He  is  a  handsome  young  man,  dark,  slender, 
with  a  clever  look  on  his  sunburned  face. 

“It  was  like  this,”  says  he.  “One  day,  at  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  we  set  out  from  the  town  of 
Calvary  to  Alexandrovo,  about  ten  versts  away. 
There  were  four  of  us,  I  and  my  friends,  Ivan 
Schtegolkof,  Vassily  Astakhof,  and  Michael  Ivanof. 
As  we  were  climbing  up  a  little  hill  we  came  up 
against  a  detachment  of  German  soldiers  from 
the  Ninth  Lancers — twenty-seven  men  with  two 
officers.  At  first  the  Germans  were  afraid,  but 
afterward  they  made  a  dash  at  us.  They  had  the 
advantage  of  position  because  they  were  on  the  hill 
and  we  below  them.  However,  we  stood  to  them 
steadily  and  killed  a  few  of  them  as  they  came.  In 
evading  thei^1  attack  we  got  separated  from  one  an¬ 
other.  Schtegolkof  fought  on  my  left;  on  my  right, 
near  a  bit  of  marsh,  fought  Astakhof  and  Ivanof. 
There  were  eleven  Germans  fighting  me.  I  did  not 
expect  to  remain  alive,  but  I  resolved  to  sell  my  life 
dearly.  A  German  slashed  at  my  fingers,  so  I  threw 
the  rifle  down,  seized  my  sword,  and  set  to  work. 

“I  got  several  slight  wounds,  and  I  felt  the  blood 


Tales  Told  with  Tea 


MOSCOW  is  full  of  stories,  for  the  convalescents 
are  up  and  about,  and  three  times,  seven  times, 
kill  the  slain.  At  the  bathhouses  of  the  city  it 
is  amusing  to  see  naked  soldiers  exhibiting  their 
wounds  and  telling  the  stories  of  their  battles  to 
an  admiring  throng  of  civilians;  amusing  to  see  the 
siege  of  garrulous  soldiers  in  the  streets,  in  the  tav¬ 
erns  (where  only  tea  is  sold),  in  the  tramcars. 
Moscow  is  very  near  to  the  war. 


flowing  from  them,  but  I  knew  they  were  not  seri¬ 
ous.  For  every  wound  I  got  I  gave  back  a  deadly 
blow  which  -quieted  a  German  forever.  An  officer 
sprang  at  me,  but  I  repulsed  his  attack  and  made 
him  run,  and  chased  him.  When  I  caught  up  with  him 
I  waved  my  sword  and  hacked  at  his  head,  but  only 
dented  the  helmet.  I  struck  out  again,  but  the  officer 
jerked  his  head  aside  as  he  dashed  along,  and  my 
sword  caught  him  on  the  neck  and  almost  com¬ 
pletely  cut  his  head  off. 

“I  killed  a  few  more  men,  but  my  sword  grew 
hard  to  handle,  so  I  caught  hold  of  one  of  the 
German  lances  and  killed  all  the  others  in  turn 
with  that. 

“Meanwhile  my  friends  had  cleverly  mastered  all 
the  rest.  Twenty-four  corpses  lay  on  the  ground, 
some  being  dragged  about  in  terror  by  their  horses. 
My  friends  were  wounded  a  little  and  I  had  sixteen 
wounds,  but  they  were  all  ‘nothing,’  just  cuts  on  the 
back,  on  my  neck,  and  on  my  hands.  My  horse  was 
hurt  in  eleven  places,  too,  but  he  carried  me  back 
for  six  versts  without  being  attended  to.  Then  he 
got  weaker,  and  a  peasant  carried  us  the  other  four 
versts  in  his  cart.  After  our  wounds  had  been 
bound  up  they  sent  us  to  the  hospital  and  afterward 
here  to  Moscow,  though  I  asked  to  stay  in  Vitevsk 
because  there  was  no  need  for  me  to  go  to  Moscow; 
it  only  meant  troubling  the  authorities. 

“Two  days  later  General  Rennenkampf  came  to 
me  and,  taking  off  his  order  of  St.  George,  pinned 
it  on  my  breast  and  congratulated  me  on  receiv¬ 
ing  it. 

“My  horse  is  alive  and  well.  To-morrow  I’m  going 
again  to  the  war — it’s  dull  for  a  healthy  fellow  to 
be  here  doing  nothing. 

“After  our  fight  with  the  Germans  only  our  boots 
and  caps  were  whole.  All  the  rest  of  our  clothes 
were  cut  and  torn  to  bits.  However,  the  fight  wasn’t 
much — the  Germans  can’t  use  their  lances  well;  they 
hold  them  stupidly  under  their  arms  and  can’t  wield 
them  about — you  can  easily  beat  them  off  and  hurt 
them,  especially  on  our  good  horses. 

“I  am  married — yes,  all  of  us  are  married.  I’ve 
got  two  young  sons — healthy  little  fellows.  I’ll  see 
them  again  some  day  if  God  wills.  But  our  Cossack 
women  and  children  must  get  used  to  accidents.” 

Kuzma  has  his  picture  in  all  the  papers,  but  he 
has  now  returned  to  the  war. 


WOUNDED 


Seven  Months  of  the  War 

HE  GIGANTIC  DEADLOCK  of  the  armies  in  the  west  still 
stands,  from  Switzerland  to  Dover  Straits.  The  Germans  are 
about  fifty  miles  from  Paris,  and  though  both  sides  emphasize  daily 
the  microscopic  advantages  gained  at  this  point  or  that,  other  topics 
are  getting  a  foothold  on  the  front  page  of  our  newspapers.  Both 
sides  have  endured  as  best  they  might  the  beastly  cave-man  life 
of  the  trenches — the  dysentery,  neuralgia,  frozen  feet,  vermin,  and 
other  miseries  that  do  not  get  into  the  dispatches  and  form  no  part 
of  glory.  For  the  modern  soldier  fights  at  any  and  all  hours  and 
under  any  conditions.  His  lines  are  intrenched,  fortified,  barb- 
wired,  and  dotted  thick  with  carefully  screened  cannon.  Every 
range  is  known  to  the  last  inch.  Behind  this  hard-shell  frontier 
both  sides  are  getting  ready  to  move  as  soon  as  there  is  clear 
weather  overhead  and  firm  ground  under  foot.  The  French,  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  Germans  are  all  busy  drilling  reserves,  building  roads,  rail¬ 
ways,  bridges,  and  automobiles,  laying  up  huge  stores  of  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  strengthening  their  artillery.  Any  advance  will  probably 
be  won  by  blasting  the  opponent  out  of  the  way  with  a  heavier, 
more  accurate,  and  more  concentrated  artillery  fire,  and  then  rush¬ 
ing  in  fresh  troops.  It  will  be  the  deadliest  fighting  ever  seen. 
Defense  is  now  the  easier  task,  but  time  is  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies.  Perhaps  March  or  April  will  see  a  tremendous  effort  by 
the  Kaiser’s  forces  to  resume  conquest  where  they  left  off  last 
September,  to  break  through  to  Paris  and  Calais  before  the  new 
armies  of  Joffre  and  Kitchener  can  take  the  field.  For  the 
invaders  it  is  either  this  or  peace,  and  there  will  be  no  peace 
while  the  Germans  are  in  France  or  in  Belgium. 

On  the  Sea  and  in  the  East 

EA  POWER  is  still  England’s.  The  famous  policy  of  wearing 
down  the  opposed  fleet  works  both  ways,  and  so  far  the  German 
naval  losses  are  the  heavier.  Submarine  exploits  and  Zeppelin 
projects  do  not  even  up  the  score.  Meantime  the  great  armies 
of  Nicholas  and  Von  Hindenburg  alternate  weeks  of  desperate 
trench  fighting  near  Warsaw  with  great  offensive  campaigns  that 
sweep  forward  and  back  through  East  Prussia — and  Poland.  That 
land  of  the  broken  heart  is  now  ruined  beyond  power  of  words  to 
express.  Suffering  and  famine  are  worse  there  than  in  Belgium, 
for  neither  side  holds  the  country,  the  Poles  are  drafted  into  both 
armies,  and  the  senseless  cruelties  of  race  hate  are  piled  on  the 
miseries  of  war.  Russia  fights  on  three  fronts :  against  Germany, 
against  Austria,  and  against  Turkey  in  that  land  of  mythology  be¬ 
tween  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  The  prize  here  is  the  Darda¬ 
nelles  exit  into  the  Mediterranean  and  the  great  oil  fields  of  Caucasia. 
Germany  has  assumed  heavy  burdens  in  her  effort  to  keep  the  eastern 
war  abroad.  German  officers  are  said  to  be  in  command  against 
Russia  in  all  three  fields,  two  German  vessels  are  the  backbone  of  the 
Turkish  navy,  and  German  troops  take  the  brunt  of  the  work  in  the 
Austrian  crises.  Even  so,  Austria  is  failing  in  her  part  of  the  task, 
and  the  expert  political  geographers  are  busily  carving  and  recom¬ 
bining  the  Austrian  territories — just  as  they  did  after  1848.  Much 
depends  on  the  part  played  by  the  Balkan  States,  and  all  the  forces 
of  finance  and  diplomacy  are  at  work  to  line  them  up.  In  the  east, 
as  in  the  west,  the  end  may  come  through  exhaustion. 

The  Economic  Factors 

GERMANY  is  making  what  use  is  possible  of  Belgium  and  of 
some  3.7  per  cent  of  French  territory,  but  the  Kaiser’s  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  had  to  take  over  all  gasoline  and  motor  tires,  has 
reserved  all  stocks  of  copper,  tin,  aluminum,  nickel,  and  lead  for 
the  army’s  first  call,  and  is  issuing  bread  tickets  to  citizens  of 
Berlin  and  other  cities.  The  price  of  meat  has  so  risen  that  the 
Government  may  at  any  moment  seize  and  administer  Germany’s 
flocks  and  herds,  her  cold-storage  plants  and  her  packing  houses. 
The  Frenchman’s  definition  of  Prussia  as  “an  army  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  country”  is  now  literally  true.  The  official  control  of  the 
food  supply  has  as  corollary  Britain’s  extension  of  the  doctrine  of 
contraband  goods.  Perhaps  the  submarine  threat  directed  against 
merchantmen  was  only  a  desperate  effort  to  worry  a  more  liberal 
policy  out  of  England  through  the  cooperation  of  us  neutrals.  For 
Germany  sorely  needs  foodstuffs  from  overseas — now  that  Russian 
wheat  no  longer  overflows  into  her  granaries.  Germany  was  once 
an  agricultural  country,  but  in  1907  some  56  per  cent  of  her  popu¬ 
lation  was  industrial,  and  this  year  much  of  the  farm  land  in  East 
Prussia  will  be  out  of  cultivation.  Against  this  must  be  set  the 


facts  that  Germany  has  long  been  organized  for  war,  that  modern 
methods  enable  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  nation  to  do  the  essen¬ 
tial  work,  and  that  the  soldier  in  the  field  has  no  chance  to  be 
extravagant.  The  loss  of  fighting  men  will  probably  decide  the  war 
— i.  e.,  deaths  and  wounds.  As  European  finance  is  highly  central¬ 
ized,  strongly  organized,  and  altogether  in  the  power  of  the  war 
makers,  it  is  certain  that  “success”  will  be  shown  by  all  the  gov¬ 
ernments  in  all  their  financial  operations  up  to  the  very  point 
of  collapse.  This  struggle  will  be  drawn  out  to  a  bitter  and  inglori¬ 
ous  end,  and  civilization  will  have  to  make  what  salvage  it  can. 

Some  Compliments 

PEAKING  OF  WAR,  our  idea  of  well-knit  exposition  is  Frank 
Simonds’s  book,  “The  Great  War.”  Its  chapters  first  appeared 
as  editorials  in  the  New  York  “Evening  Sun.”  Another  New  York 
newspaper  which  has  made  good  is  the  “Tribune,”  that  has  pub¬ 
lished  the  best  series  of  war  cartoons  issued  by  any  of  our  news¬ 
papers — some  of  them  drawn  by  Boardman  Robinson  and  more  of 
them  by  C.  R.  Weed.  If  the  “Tribune”  ever  makes  a  book  of  those 
cartoons,  please  write  us  down  for  copy  number  one. 

The  Peacemakers 

HEN  A  NEWSPAPER  like  the  New  York  “Evening  Mail” 
prints  an  editorial  under  the  title  of  “Peacemaker  or  Trouble¬ 
maker”  (meaning  the  President),  the  question  occurs — why?  Is 
it  because  of  facts  and  convictions,  or  is  it  just  peanut  politics? 
Collier’s  has  not  always  held  back  from  criticizing  the  President 
(and  will  not),  and  therefore  is  perhaps  entitled  to  ask  this  kind 
of  question.  The  “Evening  Mail”  charges  that  Mr.  Wilson  “has  let 
loose  a  flood  of  foolish  talk  of  war”  between  America  and  Germany ; 
charges,  too,  that  he  has  acted  in  a  way  likely  to  embroil  us  with 
Great  Britain.  This  is  poppy-cock.  At  a  crisis  the  Government  is 
by  no  means  exempt  from  criticism,  but  the  corollary  of  this  theo¬ 
rem  is  that  the  criticism  must  be  adult  size.  Some  of  the  “Evening 
Mail’s”  jabs  at  the  Administration  sound  a  good  deal  like  the  chat 
minority  leader  Mann  indulges  in  to  keep  himself  awake  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Collier’s  is  not  enthusiastic  about  the 
Administration’s  foreign  policy  in  many  details,  and  has  been  first 
to  denounce  Mr.  Bryan’s  notion  of  diplomatic  appointments.  The 
Administration’s  love  of  peace  and  work  for  peace  in  the  form  of 
arbitration  treaties  is,  all  the  same,  a  monument  to  Mr.  Wilson’s  in¬ 
telligence  and  to  Mr.  Bryan’S  integrity.  Moreover,  Mr.  Bryan’s  let¬ 
ter  on  neutrality,  the  note  addressed  to  Germany  on  the  “war  zone,” 
and  the  note  presented  to  Great  Britain  on  the  use  of  the  American 
flag  are  all  of  them  to  the  point,  and  this  country  is  proud  of  them. 
At  a  time  of  large  issues  it  seems  to  be  some  people’s  ambition  to 
look  as  small  as  possible,  and  that  is  true  of  those  who  capitalize 
for  politics’  sake  blunders  the  Administration  has  not  yet  made. 

A  Note  on  Lincoln 

Y  THE  WAY,  it  is  worth  noting  what  men  said  of  Lincoln 
in  his  own  day.  If  American  character  reached  its  highest 
human  achievement  in  Lincoln,  it  was  also  his  reward  to  be 
named  “gorilla,”  “baboon,”  “butcher,”  “despot,”  “usurper,”  “igno¬ 
rant  backwoods  lawyer,”  “traitor.”  It  happens  to  be  the  New 
York  “World”  that  adds:  “Contemporary  opinion  of  public  men 
is  always  cocksure  of  itself,  but  time  has  the  habit  of  playing 
strange  pranks  with  contemporary  opinion.” 

Wind  and  Rising  Temperature 

F  WE  HEAR  A  STREET  URCHIN  or  some  one  from  the  under¬ 
world  pouring  forth  his  billingsgate  and  applying  opprobrious 
epithets  to  some  one  who  has  displeased  him,  his  outgivings  throw 
no  light  upon  the  character  of  the  man  whom  he  assails,  but  they 
do  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  individual  making  the  assertions.” 
Any  schoolboy  would  know  this  for  something  said  in  Congress.  This 
time  the  speaker  is  the  Hon.  Caleb  Powers  of  Kentucky,  who  goes  on 
to  remark :  “And  I  want  to  say  to  him,  and  I  want  him  to  know,  that 
there  are  men  down  in  my  district  who,  though  they  cannot  read  a 
word  or  write  a  line  in  any  language  or  dialect,  if  sent  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  here  would  father  safer  and  saner  legislation  than  any 
that  has  emanated  or  ever  will  emanate  from  the  diseased  and  dis¬ 
ordered  brain  of  the  windy  gentleman  hailing  from  the  blizzards  and 
snowdrifts  of  Minnesota.”  Sometimes  we  think  there  ought  to  be 
a  course  in  public  speaking  in  all  our  schools,  with  the  Congressional 
Record  furnishing  the  examples  of  how  not  to  speak  English.  Still,  we 
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like  that  chromo  of  a  hailstorm.  And  is  it  not  a  quaint  custom  Con¬ 
gressmen  have  of  referring  to  one  another  as  “the  gentleman  from 
th is  or  that  State  ?  For  example,  ‘ ‘the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  .  .  . 


Futurist  Poetry 


P! 


is  the  title  of  a  book  review 
The  book  is  “Sword  Blades 


Kirby  in  the  N.  Y. 


>OETRY  FOR  POETRY’S  SAKE’ 
in  one  of  the  literary  periodicals, 
and  Poppy  Seed,”  by  Miss  Amy 
Lowell,  and  contains  bobtail 
verses  not  worse  and  certainly 
not  better  than  most  of  the  semi¬ 
rhythmic  chunks  of  language  issued 
nowadays  from  time  to  time  under 
the  poetic  license  called  “verslibre.” 

Here  is  a  sample — “A  London  Thor¬ 
oughfare  at  2  A.  M.” : 

It  has  white  lamps, 

It  is  too  bright. 

She  cannot  light  the  city 
Through  the  plum-coloured  night. 

Clear  and  round, 

The  moon  cuts 
Opposite  my  window 
A  river  leading  nowhere; 

Slow-moving, 

With  the  silver  barred  street  in  the  midst. 

The  city  is  squalid  and  sinister, 

Night  walkers  pass  along  the  sidewalks, 

Tramps  doze  on  the  window  ledges. 

Between  them  I  hear  the  shuffling  of  feet, 

And  then  another 
One. 

Cabs  go  down  it 
Barred  with  silver  and  black — 

Like  a  slow-moving  river 
And  lies 

Cold,  white  lamps — 

It  shines  in  the  glare  .of  lamps. 

They  have  watered  the  street. 

Oh,  shucks !  The  linotyper  went  and 
printed  this  backward.  But  that 
is  one  of  the  nice  things  about  this 
“vers  libre” ;  it  doesn’t  matter  much 
where  you  begin  or  which  end  you 
bite  off  first.  As  Miss  Lowell’s 
reviewer  (and  publisher)  puts  it 
in  an  esoteric  weekly:  “Though  it 
lacks  the  serviceable  first  aid  to 
the  memory  of  rime,  how  haunting 
and,  in  the  finest  sense  memorable, 
is  this  picture.  It  is  hard.  .  .  .” 

Yes,  brother,  it  is  even  tough.  But 

wouldn’t  a  real  live  poet  like  Walt  Whitman  have  chuckled  at 
the  pale  echoes  we  have  nowadays  of  his  own  full-bodied  work. 

The  Business  of  Being  a  Wife 

A  WOMAN  has  just  told  us  of  what  she  did  the  night  her  young 
husband  found  himself  bankrupt.  His  factory  was  closed  he 
■  had  lost  all  he  owned — plus  a  good  deal  more— and,  as  he  looked 
at  it,  life  was  about  at  an  end.  He  reflected  that  he  had  taken 
his  wife  from  a  happy  and  charming  home,  and  that  he  had  brought 
disgrace  and  poverty  on  her.  It  occurred  to  him  that  a  well-placed 
bullet  might  be  the  best  all-roUnd  solution  of  his  difficulties.  His. 
wife,  at  home,  made  a  poignant  surmise  as  to  what  he  was  thm  t- 
ing.  Suddenly  it  occurred  to  her  that  here  was  a  chance  for  team¬ 
work — an  opportunity  to  show  what  being  a  wife  really  meant. 
She  prepared  a  delicious  little  dinner,  she  made  her  home  as  in¬ 
viting  as  she  could,  and  she  arrayed  herself  in  her  most  becoming 
dress.  Her  husband  returned,  not  to  a  disheveled  and  sobbing 
woman,  to  a  neglected  house  and  a  drama  of  disaster,  but  to  a  home 
where  everything  spoke  of  resolution,  of  continuity,  of  expectation. 
The  fire  on  his  hearth,  his  simple,  well-cooked  dinner,  the  courageous 
eyes  of  his  attractive  wife,  restored  him  to  a  true  sense  of  values. 
He  was  able,  amid  all  his  confusion  of  purpose  and  torment  of  real¬ 
ization,  to  see  his  failure  as  only  a  retrievable  episode  in  his  life. 
He  is  now  a  successful  manufacturer,  his  debts  are  paid,  and  he 
has  a  happy  home  with  a  son  and  a  daughter  in  it.  He  was  saved 
from  being  a  suicide  by  the  fact  that  a  woman  was  sportsmanlike 
at  the  right  moment.  Not  a  bad  thing  to  think  about  in  these  days 
when  unaccustomed  poverty  is  bringing  dismay  to  thousands. 


“Take  a  Good  Look  at  It,  William !” 


Their  America  —  and  Ours 

OUR  ADVICE  IS:  Don’t  let  pessimists  persuade  you  that  their 
America  was  better  than  ours,  that  the  race  is  on  the  down 
grade.  For  it  isn’t  true.  If  you  doubt  this  statement,  consult 
James  Ford  Rhodes’s  “History  of  the  United  States,”  referring  to 
Volume  III,  Chapter  I.  Almost  all  the  foreign  travelers  who  looked 
us  over  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  called  us  sallow  and  un¬ 
healthy.  Thackeray,  visiting  New 

_ _ _ _ _  York,  found  “most  of  the  ladies 

as  lean  as  greyhounds.”  A  physi¬ 
cian  diagnosed  the  whole  nation  as 
suffering  from  St.  Vitus’s  dance. 
George  William  Curtis  spoke 
of  his  fellow  Americans’  “anxious 
eyes  and  sallow  complexion,”  while 
Lyell  noted  the  “careworn  expres¬ 
sion”  characteristic  of  Yankees. 
New  England’s  own  philosopher, 
Emerson,  confessed  to  “the  invalid 
habits  of  the  country,”  adding: 
“In  truth,  we  are  a  nation  of  health 
hunters,  betraying  the  want  by  the 
search.”  Indiscreetly,  too,  we  adver¬ 
tised  our  ailments,  and  the  hearty 
salutation  Good  morning  !g ave  way 
to  a  Howdy-do?  that  as  often  as 
not  produced  a  stream  of  confi¬ 
dences  about  aches  and  pains.  In 
Congress,  members  opened  their 
speeches  with  self-pitying  refer¬ 
ences  to  feeble  health;  one  gains 
the  impression  in  reading  Rhodes 
that  we  were  coming  to  be  nation¬ 
ally  hypochondriac — till  the  Civil 
War  gave  us  something  more  worth 
worrying  about.  In  cases  where 
our  grandparents’ health  really  was 
bad,  it  was  due,  in  a  measure,  to 
atrociously  bad  cooking,  to  the 
drinking  of  too  many  fiery  “drams” 
between  meals,  and  to  the  fact  that 
city  people  took  little  or  no  exer¬ 
cise.  How  much  better  off  we  are  to¬ 
day  in  habits  of  eating,  drinking, 
and  exercising  scarcely  needs  argu¬ 
ment.  Think  what  a  boy  -  scout 
movement  would  have  meant  to  the 
ante-bellum  generation !  “There  are 
times,”  writes  the  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  when  all  of  us  de¬ 
spair  of  the  future  of  the  race — so  rampant  seems  evil,  so  triumphant 
and  arrogant  seem  vice  and  selfishness.  We  know  of  nothing  that  can 
so  swiftly  restore  faith  for  humanity  as  the  sight  of  a  half  dozen 
boys  in  the  scout  khaki.”  It  is  not  a  bad  America,  citizens  all ;  it  is 
an  upgrade  America ;  it  is  the  best  and  healthiest  America  yet.  For, 
as  Emerson  put  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  unathletic  generation, 
“Health  is  the  condition  of  wisdom” — and  no  people  at  any  time  ever 
realized  this  truth  more  fully  than  the  American  people  in  1915. 

Members  One  of  Another 

A  GREAT  LESSON  for  us  all  is  that  of  the  human  unity.  The 
world-old  tendency  is  to  split  off,  to  form  ever-new  groups  and 
orders  and  combinations,  to  reject  all  those  who  will  not  subscribe  to 
some  formula  or  see  life  from  some  one  point  of  view.  This  bent  is 
encouraged  by  the  modern  craze  for  specialization  with  its  liking  for 
specific  societies  for  specific  purposes.  The  result  seems  at  times  a 
wilderness  of  particularities;  no  human  beings  left,  nothing  but 
crusaders  for  this  or  that,  each  rejecting  the  other  man’s  accomplish¬ 
ment  because  it  does  not  attain  his  end  or  meet  the  requirements  of 
his  private  philosophy.  The  wisdom  of  this  matter  was  stated  some 
forty  years  ago  by  Benjamin  Jowett,  master  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Morier,  diplomatist: 

Don’t  let  us  complain  of  things  or  persons,  or  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
or  of  the  indifference  of  the  country  occupied  in  making  money,  but  simply 
sav  to  ourselves:  “These  are  the  things  and  persons  through  which  and  with 
which  we  have  to  work,  and  by  influencing  them  or  managing  them  or  forcing 
them,  the  end  must  be  attained  or  not  at  all.”  _ 

Why  not  paste  this  sentiment  on  your  desk— and  live  up  to  it. 

GT'y 
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EMPEROR  WILLIAM  ( with  sword  in  hand )  and  Crown  Prince 
Frederick  William  ( at  his  left),  photographed  as  they  were  watching  a  regi¬ 
ment  march  Past  the  Prince’s  headquarters  at  Longwy,  north  of  the  French 
fortress  of  Verdun.  The  Emperor  Pays  frequent  visits  to  the  camps  of  his 
generals.  Germany’s  fine  system  of  military  railways  enables  him  to 
go  from  Berlin  to  either  of  the  fronts  in  a  few  hours.  He  helped  Von 
Kluck  direct  the  recent  fighting  at  Soissons,  where  the  Germans  gained 
ground.  His  presence  always  cheers  the  men  to  a  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm 


GERMAN  SCOUTS  on  a  dangerous  errand  in  a  marshy  part  of 
the  Aisn'e  River  valley  near  Soissons.  They  are  trying  to  get  sight 
of  French  soldiers  on  outpost  duty  and  engage  them  in  a  sniping  match 


A  l'RENCH  DIRIGIBLE  leaving  its  hangar  at  Issy  les  Moulineaux,  near  Paris,  for  a  night  bon 
but.  like  the  Germans,  they  have  in  a  majority  of  instances  found  the  aeroplane  to  be  better  suitl 
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ng  Goes 


On 
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A  RUSSIAN  RED  CROSS  MAN  giving  first  aid  to  a  German  who 
had  been  shot  in  the  head  and  in  the  ankle  during  one  of  the  clashes  with 
the  Czar’s  troops  in  Poland  and  left  on  the  field  by  his  fleeing  comrades 


’tine:  trip  over  the  German  lines.  The  French  have  made  considerable  use  of  their  dirigibles, 
eir  needs.  A  French  dragoon  and  his  mount  are  silhouetted  in  the  lower  right  hand  corner 


Photograph  by  Leon  Modem 


A  GERMAN  BATTERY  of  machine  guns  in  a  fight  at  Darkehmen, 
in  East  Prussia.  This  snapshot  conveys  an  idea  of  how  easy  it  is  for 
an  intrenched  army  to  mow  down  the  enemy  whenever  an  infantry  rush 
is  attempted.  It  helps  to  explain  why  as  many  as  5,000,000  men  have 
been  killed  or  wounded  since  the  war  began.  The  photograph  in  the 
circle  was  taken  in  the  same  locality  as  the  one  above.  Realizing  that 
further  resistance  meant  certain  death,  an  isolated  company  of  Russians 
threw  down  their  rifles  and  surrendered  to  the  victorious  Germans 
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BARBARA’S  MARRIAGES 


CHAPTER  XI 

TWILIGHT 


BY  MAUDE  RADFORD  WARREN 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  W.  B.  KING 


no  matter  what 


ONCE  outside  the  house, 

Barbara  walked  almost 
violently,  sick  with  distaste 
and  anger.  She  felt  a  physi¬ 
cal  repugnance  toward  Hare’s 
staring  white  house  and 
flaunting  blue  shrubs.  The 
bungalows  she  passed  seemed 
too  keen  in  definition,  too 
strong  in  color.  The  sun  was 
too  bright.  It  was  as  if 
there  was  too  much  substance 
in  all  she  saw. 

Hare  had  deceived  her;  his 
conscience  had  been  vassal  to 
his  desire.  He  had  let  her 
think  he  had  never  really 
loved  any  girl,  never  asked 
anyone  to  marry  him.  She  had 
questioned  him  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  about  his  life  in  Pasa¬ 
dena  and  she  realized  now 
that  he  had  not  given  her  a 
fair  account,  that  he  had  an¬ 
swered  her  in  a  way  so  gen¬ 
eral  as  to  be  essentially  false. 

Yet  all  her  anger  did  not 
kill  her  love  for  him.  As  she 
walked  homeward,  she  con¬ 
fessed  to  herself,  miserably, 
that  she  still  wanted  him, 
still  longed  for  his  love.  Only 
she  wanted  to  trust  him  too; 
she  hoped  for  an  explanation 
that  would  somehow  square 
his  conduct  with  her  own 
sense  of  fair  dealing.  Other¬ 
wise  the  whole  summer  would 
mean,  not  an  idyl,  but  an  epi¬ 
sode — an  episode  for  which 
she  would  pay.  If  he  had 

deceived  her  intentionally,  he  was  not  the  man  she 
thought  him,  and  if  he  was  not  the  man  she  thought 
him,  the  future  together  on  which  she  felt  she  must 
build  would  be  on  a  lower  level  than  she  had  expected. 

Barbara  felt  a  wild  impulse  to  accuse  Hare,  to 
reproach  him.  Yet  she  knew  that  she  must  not  use 
such  tactics  unless  she  were  prepared  to  lose  him. 
Almost  she  hated  herself  for  loving  him,  for  being 
unable  to  give  him  up.  Hare  was  free  and  she  was 
bound,  and  her  pride  was  not  strong  enough  to  force 
her  into  freedom  too,  no  matter  what  the  price.  All 
the  veils  with  which  she  had  been  trying  to  blind 
her  mind  were  torn  away.  The  fiction  that  they 
were  each  trying  to  win  their  wonderful  future  must 
be  pitiably  transparent  to  him.  It  was  she  who  was 
trying  and  Hare  who  was  passive.  He  knew  her 
defenselessness.  She  had  got  herself  into  a  situation 
where  she  was  playing  the  man’s  part  of  pursuit,  and 
when,  to  a  woman  whose  affections  were  engaged, 
had  that  ever  been  anything  but  a  losing  game? 

When  it  came  time  for  Hare  to  appear,  Barbara 
had  resolved  only  upon  one  thing:  that  she  must 
meet  him  with  good  nature  and  charm.  She  wanted 
an  explanation,  but  she  wanted  more  a  tender  mood 
in  him.  He  was  later  and  later  each  evening  now. 
She  stood  at  the  window  for  half  an  hour  to  see  him 
pass  under  the  street  lamp.  How  she  loved  that 
vigorous  figure,  how  her  heart  beat  to  his  firm  step 
on  the  stairs!  She  had  the  door  leading  to  the  bal¬ 
cony  open,  and  as  he  reached  the  top  step,  she  came 
with  a  little  rush  to  meet  him,  and  flung  her  arms 
about  his  neck. 

“Do  you  love  me  ath  well  ath  you  did  yesterday?” 
she  said. 

“Speech  stolen  from  a  defenseless  child,”  Hare  re¬ 
plied  in  a  measured  tone. 

Barbara’s  arms  relaxed,  and  her  lips  quivered 
painfully.  She  bit  them  into  steadiness,  and  said, 
as  gayly  as  she  could : 

“Come  along  in  and  light  your  pipe.” 

A  fire  was  burning  on  the  hearth.  As  she  knelt  to 
light  a  match  for  him,  she  made  a  pretty  picture, 
and  he  smiled  down  on  her  affectionately. 

“One  more  kiss?”  he  asked. 

“Not  till  you’ve  earned  it.  Tell  me  all  about  your 
day.”  Hare  gave  her  a  colorless  account,  mentioning 
that  he  had  got  in  an  extra  game  of  tennis  that 
afternoon.  Barbara  reflected  that  the  day  was  Satur¬ 
day,  and  that,  therefore,  lie  had  seen  Helen  Farley 
every  ^-v  that  week  except  Friday.  Her  own  allow- 
w  every  other  day. 


proposed  unless  you  had  been 
sure  of  yourself.” 

“You’re  quite  mistaken,” 
Hare  said  crisply.  “I  was 
taken  with  this  girl;  I’d 
known  her  before,  but  we 
were  thrown  together  in  the 
mountains  under  especial  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  for  two 
weeks  I  thought  I  cared,  and 
I  proposed  before  the  two 
weeks  were  up.  The  day 
after  she  refused  me  I  won¬ 
dered  what  on  earth  I  should 
have  done  if  she  had  ac¬ 
cepted  me.” 

“But  last  summer,”  Bar¬ 
bara  said,  “you  told  me  that 
you  cared  more  for  me  than 
for  anyone.  Do  you  mean 
that,  caring  for  her  less  than 
for  me,  you  yet  asked  her  to 
marry  you?” 

“I  do,”  Hare  replied;  “it 
was  because  I  saw  what  a 
mistake  I’d  made  in  propos¬ 
ing  to  her  that  I  was — care¬ 
ful  last  summer.” 


B' 


“Do  you  mean,”  Barbara  cried,  “that  I'd  have  gone  into  it 
you  told  me  ?  Leonard,  remember  how  hard  I  tried  to  get  the  truth  from  you 


“Dear,”  she  said,  “I  wish  I  could  hear  from  you 
by  telephone  on  the  days  that  we  don’t  meet.” 

Hare  poked  at  the  tobacco  in  his  pipe,  and  said 
in  a  considerate  tone  and  without  looking  at  her: 

“Somehow,  telephoning  to  you  wouldn’t  quite  seem 
natural.  It  isn’t  part  of  my  habits.” 

Barbara  sat  droopingly  in  her  chair. 

“I  thought  we  were  to  make  me  a  part  of  your 
habits,”  she  murmured. 

“So  we  were,  and  so  we  are;  I  should  say  you 
had  worked  into  my  life  here,  Babbie.  But  you  have 
your  own  set  of  vibrations,  so  to  speak.  It’s  sweeter 
to  look  forward  to  coming  back  to  you  without  the 
irritation  of  half  tasting  you  through  a  telephone.” 

The  words  were  right,  Barbara  considered,  but 
they  did  not  flow  out  with  the  spontaneity  she 
wanted.  She  went  to  him,  and,  sitting  on  the  foot¬ 
stool  by  his  morris  chair,  laid  her  head  upon  his 
knee.  He  looked  down  at  her  wistful  face. 

“Dear  little  Barbara,”  he  said,  “you’re  so  brave, 
such  a  good  sport  and — from  a  worldly  standpoint 
you  ought  to  chuck  me.” 

Again  Barbara  felt  the  dull,  sick  chill  that  had 
smitten  her  when  his  mother  had  spoken  of  his 
proposal  to  the  rich  girl. 

“Do  you  want  me  to  chuck  you?”  she  asked. 

“For  myself,  no.  For  once  I  am  thinking  of  you.” 

"DARBARA  knew  that  he  would  not  have  begun  to 
think  of  her  if  he  had  not  rather  thoroughly  ex¬ 
hausted  his  thoughts  for  himself.  She  looked  up  at 
him  with  grave,  troubled  eyes. 

“Leonard,”  she  said,  “when  I  questioned  you  this  , 
summer  about  your  emotional  life,  why  did  you  not 
tell  me  that  you  had  already  tried  to  marry?” 

She  watched  him  narrowly,  but  she  could  not  see 
that  his  face  changed. 

“I  told  you  all  that  had  any  bearing  on  our  pos¬ 
sible  arrangement.  I  told  you  that  once  or  twice  I 
had  fancied  myself  in  love,  but  that  the  fancy  had 
not  lasted  more  than  a  fortnight.  I  was  perfectly 
honest  with  you.” 

Barbara  was  hurt  and  angry,  but  she  tried  to 
crush  down  her  emotions.  She  tried  to  remember 
that  Hare  was  reticent  by  nature — and  yet,  she  had 
asked  him  so  frankly  to  be  open  with  her. 

“'i  ou  may  have  been  honest  in  your  intention, 
Leonard.”  she  said,  “but  you  were  not  honest  in 
effect.  Having  a  fancy  for  two  weeks  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  going  so  far  as  to  propose  to  a 
woman.  You  are  pretty  cautious;  you’d  not  have 


ARBARA’S  face  flamed 
with  sudden  color.  Was  it 
to  this  that  their  idyl  had 
come,  this  discussion  of  what 
was  or  was  not  safe  emotion¬ 
ally  for  Hare?  She  faced  the 
facts  of  the  summer  as  she 
had  never  faced  them  before. 
She  saw  that  she  had  been  a 
stupid  traitor  to  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  love  and  to  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  best  of  her  sex. 

“Who  is  this  woman?”  she  asked. 

“I’m  not  going  to  tell  you  her  name,  Barbara,” 
he  returned  in  a  cold  tone.  “I’ll  tell  you  everything 
else  about  her — ” 

“Of  course  I  have  no  right  to  ask,”  Barbara  said 
bitterly. 

“You’d  have  no  right  in  any  case,”  he  replied. 
“This  is  a  woman  who  lived  at  the  time  in  Pasadena, 
very  sweet  and  good.  She’s  not  so  charming  as  you 
and  not  so  clever.  She  already  cared  for  some  one 
else  at  the  time  I  asked  her,  and  she  refused  me  in  a 
very  beautiful  and  sympathetic  way.” 

Barbara  was  careful  to  note  that  in  “telling  her 
everything  else,”  he  was  speaking  in  the  most  gen¬ 
eral  way,  and  had  neglected  to  mention  the  woman’s 
wealth.  It  was  evidently  one  of  his  habits  to  give 
as  little  information  as  possible. 

“Did  you  always  see  very  much  of  her?”  she  asked 
jealously. 

“Not  so  much  as  I  saw  of  Mrs.  Farley.” 

“I  know  so  little  of  your  life  and  your  code  after 
all,”  Barbara  said.  “Supposing  we  were  married, 
should  you  expect  to  play  tennis  with  Mrs.  Farley 
twice  a  week,  should  you  want  to  have  tea  alone 
with  her  on  Wednesday?  Should  you  want  to  tele¬ 
phone  her  every  day  at  noon?” 

Hare  withdrew  his  pipe  and  gripped  the  stem  be¬ 
tween  his  fingers. 

“Have  you  been  spying  on  me,  Barbara?”  he  in¬ 
quired. 

“Not  at  all.  Everything  I  have  said  to  you  has 
come  to  me  naturally.  Considering  our  relations,  you 
might  have  told  them  all  to  me.” 

“Why  should  I?”  he  asked.  “Every  friendship 
has  its  own  rights.  If  you  and  I  were  married,  I 
should  expect  us  each  to  have  our  own  friends.” 

“Oh,  but  what  chance  would  I  have,  coming  here 
a  stranger,  to  win  ,.ny  friends  but  yours?  It’s  not 
fair.  Tell  me,  should  you  expect  to  see  so  much  of 
Mrs.  Farley  if  we  were  married?” 

Hare  spoke  as  if  um/illingly. 

“I  suppose  I  shouldn’t,”  he  said.  “I  suppose  that 
is  the  way  it  would  work  out.” 

He  sat  with  compressed  lips  for  a  few  moments; 
then  he  relit  his  pipe,  and  said  in  his  usual  amiable 
tone: 

“Come,  Barbara,  I’m  afraid  we’re  getting  a  little 
cross  with  each  other,  and  there’s  no  necessity  for 
that.  Admit  this  much — that  I’ve  been  honest  with 
you.  It  couldn’t  have  made  any  difference  in  your 
decision  if  I’d  told  you  of  this  matter.” 
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“Oh,  Leonard,  I  think  you  owed  me  that,”  Bar¬ 
bara  said.  “You  know  I  told  you  at  the  time  that 
I  was  taking  a  greater  risk  than  you  were.  You 
were  guarding  yourself  from  proposing  to  me,  whom 
you  did  not  really  love,  but  I  risked  heartbreak,  and 
we  surely  owed  each  other  not  only  justice  but 
generosity.  Chivalry  to  an  unprotected  woman  de¬ 
manded  that!” 

Hare  flushed  deeply;  his  face  grew  hard  and  his 
mouth  cruel.  Barbara  had  never  seen  him  angry 
before,  but  though  she  was  afraid,  she  looked  at 
him  steadily. 

“You’re  going  pretty  far,  Barbara,”  he  said.  “Can 
you  honestly  declare  that — that — ”  He  paused. 

“Do  you  mean,”  Barbara  cried,  “that  I’d  have 
gone  into  it  no  matter  what  you  told  me?  Leonard, 
you  will  please  to  remember  how  hard  I  tried  to  get 
the  truth  from  you.  If  I  had  known  of  this  other 
attachment  of  yours,  if  I  had  known  how  closely 
your  life  is  bound  up  with  Mrs.  Farley’s,  I’d  have 
turned  the  hesitation  I  felt  into  a  refusal.  You  didn’t 
really  need  me  in  your  life  here;  you  didn’t  need 
any  woman.  You’ve  got  all  the  feminine  influence 
a  man  of  your  nature  can  respond  to.” 

“Take  care,  Barbara,”  he  warned. 

Barbara  was  launched  on  a  dangerous  tide;  she 
knew  the  stubborn,  steadfast  operations  of  his  mind, 
but  she  was  unable  to  control  the  flood  of  words  that 
surged  to  her  lips. 

“Why  shouldn’t  I  tell  you  what’s  true?”  she  cried. 
“You  remember  what  Meredith  says?  ‘Possession 
without  obligation  to  the  possessed  approached  felic¬ 
ity.’  You  should  know!” 

“Will  you  tell  me,”  Hare  said  in  a  harsh, 
grating  voice,  “exactly  what  you  expect  to  gain 
by  this  explosion?” 


BARBARA’S  racing  pulses  quieted.  Oh,  what  could 
she  gain  and  what  could  she  not  lose?  Did  she 
have  the  courage  to  continue  to  say  unforgivable 
things  so  that  he  could  never  again  see  her,  so  that 
perforce  this  losing  fight  should  end?  Was  she  brave 
enough  to  decide  her  lot  one  way  or  the  other  now, 
or  must  she  let  it  come  to  a  dragging  close?  And 
what  could  that  close  mean  but  loss?  Then  she  knew,  / 
with  a  sick  sense  of  shame,  that  she  must  wait  till 
the  end. 

She  stretched  out  her  arms  to  him. 

“Oh,  forgive  me,  my  dear,”  she  said.  “I’ve  been 
so  unhappy  all  day.  I  haven’t  meant  to  annoy  you.” 
“It  doesn’t  matter,”  he  said  coldly. 

“Shall — shall  I  move  away  from  you?”  she  asked 
brokenly. 

“No,  stay;  perhaps  your  nearness  will  help  me 
get  over  what  I’m  feeling,”  he  said  in  the  same  cold 
tone.  “I  don’t  often  get  angry,  Barbara,  but  I’ve 
been  angrier  to-night  than  ever  in  my  life  before. 

It  makes  me  feel  sick  all  over.” 

“Are — are  you  changed  toward  me?”  she  whis¬ 
pered. 

“Permanently,  no;  temporarily,  yes.  I  can’t  help 
it,  Barbara.  It’s  gone  just  so  on  the  several  occa¬ 
sions  when  mother  and  I  have  disagreed.  I  couldn’t 
feel  the  same  until  several  days  had  passed.  Per¬ 
haps  a  woman — some  women,  at  least — can  explode 
suddenly,  and  think  that  things  are  unchanged.  But 
I’m  not  like  that.  If  you  so  judge  me,  we’d  better — 
but  we  won’t  talk  of  it!” 

This,  Barbara  thought  drearily,  came  from  the 
impulse  to  make  him  see  the  facts  as  she  saw  them. 
A  man  naturally  does  not  wish  to  face  facts  which 
put  him  at  a  disadvantage.  She  had  gained  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  momentary  satisfaction  of  speaking  the 
truth;  and  perhaps  she  had  lost  a  great  deal.  She 
sat  drooping  at  his  feet,  and  contemplated  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Even  if  he  came  to  love  her  with  the  best 
that  was  in  him,  what  was  that  best  worth?  He 
would  live  a  large  part  of  his  life  without  her;  he 
would  have  reticences,  withdrawals.  Much  that  she 
might  share,  he  would  not  offer  to  her.  She  would 
have  to  make  many  compromises.  At  the  best,  it  all 
spelled  little  happiness  for  her,  and  yet  she  could 
not  give  him  up. 

After  a  time,  Hare  rose. 

“It’s  no  use,  Barbara,”  he  said.  “I’ll  nave  to  leave 
you.  I’ll  come  back  to  you  when  I  feel  as  I  did  be¬ 
fore;  it  may  be  in  three  or  four  days;  it  may  be  a 
fortnight.  You’ll  have  to  forgive  me.  I’ll  come  to 
you  as  soon  as  I  can  again.” 

She  rose,  and  stood  before  him  with  bowed,  mis¬ 
erable  face.  He  kissed  her, 
and  she  had  the  impulse  to 
fling  her  arms  about  him 
to  make  him  melt.  But  she 
knew  he  would  repulse  her, 
and  her  beaten  pride  could 
endure  no  more.  He  left 
her  at  the  door  without  his 
customary  look  backward, 
and  when  the  sound  of  his 
footsteps  had  died  away  she 
threw  herself  on  her  bed  in 
tearless  misery. 

For  several  days  she 
went  about  her  work  drag- 
gingly.  On  the  Wednesday 
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after  Hare  had  left  her,  she  telephoned  Helen 
Farley,  hoping  that  Helen  would  mention  Hare. 
But  Helen  merely  reproached  her  for  not  having 
called  recently.  Barbara  said  she  would  come  to 
tea  the  following  Saturday.  On  Friday  Annie 
Bestor  took  her  for  a  drive.  Barbara  looked  wan 
and  sick  from  sleeplessness.  Every  evening  she 
hoped  against  hope  that  Hare  would  come,  and 
when  it  was  too  late  to  expect  him  she  went  to 
bed  and  wept  herself  almost  ill.  Annie  Bestor  had 
noted  her  condition  with  concern. 

“I’m  afraid,  dear  giri,”  she  said  after  they  had 
driven  for  several  miles  through  soft,  luxuriant 
country,  “that  the  change  out  here  hasn’t  done  for 
you  all  I  had  hoped  it  would.” 

Annie  Bestor  had  dropped  her  preceptress  manner, 
and  was  once  more  not  the  employer,  but  the  friend 
of  the  previous  summer.  Barbara  leaned  her  head 
against  the  older  woman’s  shoulder  with  a  gesture 
of  weariness  and  dependence. 

“Oh,  I’m  not  much  good,”  she  said.  “I  wish  I 
were  just  one  of  your  little  schoolgirls.  Oh — no; 

I  wish  almost  I  were  back  in  my  engagement  days, 
understanding  what  I  do  now.  He  loved  me  so  won¬ 
derfully — Mr.  Rhodes,  and  I  didn’t  understand  how 
rare  love  is.” 

Annie  Bestor  patted  Barbara’s  cheek  with  her  free 
hand. 

“A  beautiful  memory  like  that  is  worth  having,” 
she  said;  “think  of  the  many  women  who  have  had 
nothing  in  their  lives.” 

“Ah — but  if  I  had  understood,”  Barbara  mur¬ 
mured.  “I’ve  been  thinking  of  him  so  much  lately. 
At  times  it  almost  seems  as  if  he  must  come  back 
alive  and  help  me,  just  because  he  once  loved  me 
so  perfectly.” 

Annie  Bestor  drove  in  silence  for  a  little  while. 
Then  she  said  in  a  dry,  strained  tone: 

“Barbara,  dear,  if  at  any  time  it  gets  to  be  too 
hard  here,  if  you  want  to  go  away,  just  give  me  a 
little  notice.  I’ll  release  you.” 

Barbara  stiffened ;  then  any  desire  for  disguise 
fell  from  her. 

“So- — you  know?”  she  said. 

“I  guessed  that  you  were  engaged  in  the  moun¬ 
tains;  then  I  decided  that  you  weren’t;  that  you 
shared  one  of  those  flexible  and  detestable  relations 
called  ‘an  understanding.’  It  seemed  to  me  that  you 
were  pretty  well  suited ;  in  anj^  case  I  was  afraid 
you  cared.  So — well,  knowing  what  a  deliberate 
and  cautious  creature  Dr.  Hare  is,  I  thought  a  lit¬ 
tle  propinquity  would  help — ” 

Barbara  wanted  sympathy,  but  her  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  awoke. 

“You’re  so  good,”  she  said.  “And  I’m  afraid 
we’re  not  suited  after  all.  We’ve  had  a  quarrel,  but 
we’ll  make  it  up.  It’s  only  that  I’m  beginning  to 
think  we’d  not  be  happy  together.” 

“Count  on  me,”  Annie  Bestor  said,  “if  ever  I  can 
do  anything  to  help.” 


THE  next  afternoon,  though  she  was  feeling  ill, 
Barbara  made  her  promised  call  on  Helen  Farley. 
They  had  tea  in  Helen’s  summer  house  on  the  hill. 
The  garden  was  brilliant  with  flowers;  a  green  wood 
near  them  tossed  its  branches  with  the  movement 
of  sea  lions,  and  far  away  shimmered  a  group  of 
misty  blue  hills.  The  whole  scene  was  one  of  peace 
and  luxury.  Barbara  looked  at  Helen’s  pretty  hands 
over  the  tea  service,  thinking  of  the  many  times 
Hare  must  have  watched  them.  They  talked  idly,  as 
always,  each  scrutinizing  every  chance  word  of  the 
other. 

“Have  you  seen  Lucia  Streeter  yet?”  asked  Helen. 
“She’s  been  here  two  weeks;  she  called  on  me 
Wednesday.” 

She  frowned  a  little,  and  Barbara  wondered  if 
that  frown  meant  that  Lucia  had  interrupted 
Hare’s  call. 

“She  hasn’t  let  me  know  of  her  arrival,”  Barbara 
said. 

Barbara  was  quite  clear  that  Lucia  would  contrive 
that  they  should  not  meet.  They  could  never  be 
together  without  remembering  that  dreary-  day  when 
the  court  had  declared  Thornton  guilty  of  embez¬ 
zlement,  and  Lucia  had  shown  the  measure  of  her 
cowardice.  Barbara  despised  her  less  than  she 
had.  The  revelation  of  her  own  weakness  and 
cowardice  had  taught  her  tolerance.  Yet  it  was 
as  well  that  they  should  see  nothing  of  each  other. 


“She  doesn’t  look  in  very  good  condition,”  Helen 
said.  “Do  you  suppose  she  is  sorry  she  broke  off 
her  engagement?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  Barbara  replied.  “Stephen  Thorn¬ 
ton  is  well  worth  grieving  over.  I  don’t  see  how  any 
one  who  loved  him  could  desert  him.” 

“If  there  is  spiritual  desertion,  physical  desertion 
might  as  well  follow,”  Helen  remarked. 

“It’s  no  use  trying  to  hold  her  if  she  wanted  to  go, 

I  dare  say,”  Barbara  replied,  thinking  not  of  Thorn¬ 
ton  and  Lucia,  but  of  herself  and  Hare. 

“I  suppose  the  right  kind  of  man  wouldn’t  try  to 
hold  a  woman  who  wanted  to  be  free,”  Helen  said. 

“I  know  I’d  not  stay  with  my  husband  a  minute 
after  he  ceased  to  need  me.” 

Oh,  thought  Barbara,  there  spoke  the  woman  who 
was  sure  she  would  always  be  needed,  precisely  be¬ 
cause  she  did  not  care  enough  to  really  mind  if  she 
were  not  needed. 

“The  hardest  thing  of  all,”  Helen  said,  “is  to 
want  to  be  needed — needed  fully,  and  to  know  that 
one  isn’t,  can  never  be,  because  of  the  temperament 
of  the  person  one  loves.” 

The  eyes  of  the  two  women  met,  and  Barbara  at 
last  read  Helen  Farley’s  heart.  She  loved  Hare, 
and  knew  that  she  was  not  necessary  to  him,  that  no 
woman  was  really  necessary  to  him.  Their  looks 
clung  for  a  moment,  and  then  fled  apart.  One  had 
shown  and  the  other  had  read  too  much.  In  the 
realest  sense  they  were  both  losers;  they  looked  at 
the  numb,  arid  stretches  in  the  same  man’s  soul,  and 
acknowledged  a  kinship  of  hopeless  longing. 

“Annie  Bestor  would  say  that  the  world  needs 
us  all,”  Barbara  said,  trying  in  banal  fashion  to 
lead  the  talk  to  safer  ground. 

“And  you  need  more  tea,”  Helen  said.  “Give 
me  your  cup.” 

THE  tenth  day  after  he  had  left  her  Hare  came 
back.  She  heard  him  on  the  stairs,  on  the  bal¬ 
cony,  at  the  door,  but  she  could  not  rise.  He  came 
over  to  the  chair  where  she  sat  and  took  her  in 
his  arms. 

“Dear,”  he  said,  “I’ve  come  back.  Almost  it’s 
been  worth  the  pain  just  to  have  you  again — won’t 
you  say  something?” 

“I — can’t,”  Barbara  whispered. 

“Then  I’ll  say  it.  Dear  little  love!  Isn’t  that 
what  you  want?  Dear  little  love.”  Barbara  broke 
into  tears  and  clung  to  him,  and,  mingling  with  her 
unabated  love,  was  once  more  the  phantom  of  hope. 
He  gazed  at  her  broodingly  and,  after  a  fashion, 
ardently.  It  was  true  he  had  found  himself  hunger¬ 
ing  for  her  as  never  before. 

“Yes,  Barbara,”  he  said  slowly,  “I  care  more  for 
you  than  I  had  dreamed  I  could — and  things  cannot 
go  on  as  they  have  any  longer.” 

Mutely  she  listened  to  him.  Was  he  going  to  tell 
her  that  he  loved  her,  that  he  wanted  her?  He  felt 
a  pang  of  reproach  as  he  met  her  wistful  eyes.  Yes, 
he  wanted  her,  but  not  as  she  hoped.  Their  phi¬ 
landering  had  not  led  to  the  goal  which  in  his  basest 
moments  he  had  contemplated.  Barbara’s  imper¬ 
turbable  innocence  had  been  disarming,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  he  had  come  to  know  that  such  innocence  could 
only  mean  that  she  had  never  been  -Rhodes’s  wife. 
He  did  not  want  to  be  bound,  but — 

He  had  counted  in  the  beginning  of  this  experi¬ 
ment  on  a  certain  iron  self-control  that  was  pai’t 
of  his  temperament  and  that  gave  him  a  sense  of 
self-mastery  not  unpleasant  to  this  ambitious  nature. 
He  never  meant  to  wreck  himself.  But  of  late,  alter¬ 
nating  with  irritabilities  and  coldness,  were  added 
reactions  that  made  him  feel  his  present  status  was 
growing  unendurable. 

“Barbara,”  he  said,  “will  you  consent  to  a  secret 
marriage?” 

A  secret  marriage!  When  Hare  proposed  it,  all 
the  blood  in  Barbara’s  body  seemed  to  her  to  have 
become  'leaden,  to  be  weighing  her  down,  abasing  her 
physically  as  her  spirit  was  abased.  She  had  a  curi¬ 
ous  feeling  that  the  old  Barbara  Langworthy  was 
standing  tall  and  straight,  and  looking  down  con¬ 
temptuously  on  this  woman  in  the  dust.  “Sit  down, 
Leonard,”  she  heard  herself  saying. 

They  faced  each  other  gravely. 

“Why  a  secret  marriage?”  she  asked. 

He  stirred  uneasily.  “Barbara — need  we  put  it 
into  words?”  he  murmured.  “Well,  then,  if  you’ll 
have  it  so — this  present  arrangement  can’t  go  on, 

my  nerves  won’t  stand  it. 
The  thing  to  do  is  part 
or — ”  He  paused. 

“Part,  or  marry 
she  prompted. 

“Oh,  Barbara,”  he  said, 
“I  wish  to  God  I  cared  for 
you  without  reservations.  I 
can’t  be  bound  to  a  woman 
I  don’t  love.  I  want  to 
give  you  and  myself  every 
chance  and  a — a  kind  of 
tentative  marriage  would 
do  that.” 

“I  see.  You  want  a  path 
( Continued  on  page  24) 


yes?” 
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Doing 

the 


the  Day’s  Work 
Electric  Way 


You  can  save  time  and  labor  the  elec¬ 
tric  way.  You  can  have  more  hours  for  play 
every  day.  Work  will  be  done  better,  and  at 
small  cost.  For  this  is  the  day  of  the  tireless 
home  servant — the  electric  motor — the 
Robbins  &  Myers  Motor. 


Small,  compact,  light  and  powerful.  Use  a  Robbins  & 
Myers  to  run  the  washing  machine,  the  sewing  ma¬ 
chine,  also  .for  buffing  silverware,  grinding  the  cutlery 
and  for  many  other  power  jobs  throughout  the  house. 


19  years’  success  is  wrought  into  every  motor  made  by  the  Robbins  & 
Myers  Company,  the  world’s  largest  exclusive  manufacturers  of  small 
motors.  For  home,  store,  office  and  factory  use. 

Don’t  simply  buy  a  “motor.’’  Say  Robbins  &  Myers.  That  is  your 
guarantee  of  quality  and  satisfaction.  And  when  you  buy  an  electric 
suction  cleaner,  washing  machine  or  motor-driven  machine  of  any  kind, 
see  that  the  motor  is  a  Robbins  &  Myers.  The  manufacturer  who 
supplies  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors  on  his  machines  is  the  kind  you 
can  be  sure  is  giving  you  honest  value  throughout. 

Free  Book  Write  for  the  interesting  free  book,  “Doing  theWorld’s  Work.” 

It  shows  the  manifold  uses  of  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors. 
With  it  we  will  also  send  name  of  the  R.  &  M.  dealer  nearest  you.  Write  today. 


Dealer  Opportunity 

The  great  success  of  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors  means  more 
business  for  you.  We  direct  customers  to  you  wherever 
possible.  We  help  you  sell. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  line  includes  standard 
motors  for  all  commercial,  direct  and  alternat¬ 
ing  circuits.  All  sizes,  from  1-40  to  15  horsepower. 

Especially  adapted  to  requirements  of  dealers  who 
handle  small  electric  motors.  Write  for  selling 
planonthiswell-advertisedline.  It  will  interest  you.  \\  / 

THE  ROBBINS  &  MYERS  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 

Brandies  —  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St. Louis,  Boston,  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Rochester,  San  Franciaco.  Agencies  In  All  Principal  Cities. 

Also  makers  of  famous  Robbins  &  Myers  ** Standard**  Electric  Fans 
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Getting  Arrested  in  France 

( Continued  from  page  8) 


as  near  the  front  as  possible.  Young 
Mowrer  would  not  stop  at  Crepy-en- 
Valois.  There  was  nothing  to  see  there. 
Just  a  little  farther!  Just  to  Villers- 
Cotterets!  Then  we  would  descend  the 
River  Ourcq.  Unwillingly,  I  pedaled  on. 
Mile  after  mile.  Once  I  stopped  to  pick 
up  a  canvas  bag  full  of  black  squares 
— the  stuff  Germans  use  for  kindling 
when  they  set  houses  afire. 

Suddenly  I  stopped  and  called  young 
Mowrer.  “Listen!”  What  was  that 
rumbling  in  the  north?  The  ears  have 
their  appetite  as  well  as  the  palate. 
This  was  a  sound  we  had  been  longing 
to  hear  ever  since  the  German  army  ap¬ 
proached  Paris.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  it  now,  it  was  cannonading!  We 
were  actually  nearing  the  war! 

Yes,  it  was  really  cannon.  But  what 
is  this  sound  which  comes  now  to 
mingle  with  those  memories — another 
noise,  nearer,  and  more  distinct?  Well, 
as  this  is  really  the  story  of  a  story,  I 
must  tell  you  that,  alas,  again  some  one 
is  knocking  at  my  door!  I  began  this 
narrative  bright  'and  early  Monday 
morning.  Now  it  is;  Thursday — and 
again  my  typewriter  must  wait  while 
I  receive  a  caller. 

For  Arthur  Ruhl  is  out  war  corre¬ 
sponding,  too,  and  it  is  so  long  since  I 
last  saw  him — well,  let  him  come  up, 
Marie — for  a  few  minutes! 

Those  few  minutes  are  mainly  spent 
in  a  discussion  of  how  to  grow  hair 
upon  the  human  head,  a  subject  which 
really  interests  us  both  almost  as  much 
as  the  war.  With  every  precious  mo¬ 
ment  that  slips  by  he  takes  another 
piece  of  chocolate —  Oh,  go  ahead,  we 
have  plenty  more  in  the  sideboard! — he 
has  such  an  amiable,  friendly  way  of  ac¬ 
cepting  it!  Penetrating  my  abstraction 
come  anecdotes  of  corpses  upon  battle 
fields,  and  bombs  in  Aitwerp,  and 
whether  he  was  afraid  or  not,  while  I 
watch  him  and  listen  and  nod,  thinking 
all  the  while  about  my  last  sentence — 
something  about  “cannonading  in  the 
north,”  wasn’t  it? — and  wondering  how 
to  go  on  with  my  story.  Suddenly  I  hear 
the  word  “arrested”  and  come  to  life. 

Enter  Arthur  Ruhl 

ARRESTED?  He  takes  another  piece 
.  of  chocolate  deliberately — oh,  how 
deliberately  !  Well,  if  not  arrested,  then 
the  next  thing  to  it;  enough,  at  least,  to 
qualify  him  for  membership  in  our  club. 
He  was  certainly  requested  to  go  back 
to  Paris  immediately.  That  was  at  Vil- 
lers-Cotterets — remember  the  place,  for 
I’m  going  there  myself,  you  know — 
Villers-Cotterets ! 

My  poor  unfortunate  story,  you  see, 
is  being  told  for  me. 

But  then  Arthur  Ruhl  and  Mrs. 
Picard  of  the  New  York  “Tribune,” 
who  walked  up  from  Crepy-en- Valois 
right  into  the  mousetrap,  had  a  good 
dinner  and  a  good  breakfast,  and  each 
a  whole  house  to  sleep  in.  Very  differ¬ 
ent  to  young  Mowrer  and  me,  you’ll 
find. 

They  merely  paved  the  way  for 
our  arrest,  and  even  came  home  on  a 
military  train,  by  Jove!  And  while 
they  were  being  conveyed  back  to  Paris, 
young  Mowrer  and  I  were  still  on  that 
long,  hard,  white  macadam  road,  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  cannonading,  and  painfully 
pedaling  northeastward  toward  the  trap 
that  General  Joffre  had  now  set  on  a 
hair  trigger,  ready  to  snap! 

Oh,  must  you  go,  Ruhl?  Well,  good 
luck  to  you! 

That  cannonading  had  been  going  on 
all  this  while;  it  went  on  all  the  after¬ 
noon  as  we  pedaled  on,  growing  louder 
every  hour.  The  French  were  shelling 
the  quarries  above  Soissons,  where  the 
Germans  are  still  so  snugly  intrenched. 

I  wonder  if  the  folks  at  home  have 
heard  the  story  of  those  quarry  pits? 
It’s  perhaps  the  strangest  feature  of 
the  whole  war.  Would  you  ever  think 
that  one  friendly  nation  in  time  of  peace 
could,  under  the  official  sanction  of  an¬ 
other  power,  enter  her  territory  and 
build  fortifications  to  be  used  against 
her?  That,  exactly,  is  what  the  Ger¬ 
mans  did,  two  or  three  years  ago,  at 
Soissons.  One  day  a  man  who  called 
himself  Kluck — without  the  “von,”  mind 
you,  and,  of  course,  very  much  without 
the  “General,”  got  off  the  train  and  was 
driven  to  the  ancient  quarries,  long  since 
unworked,  in  the  hills  across  the  Marne. 
Here  he  poked  about  a  bit  and  then  dis¬ 
appeared.  Back  to  Berlin.  Later  a  Ger¬ 
man  professor  appeared,  with  workmen 
and  tools,  and  obtained  permission  to 
examine  exhaustively  the  primitive  re¬ 


mains  of  the  quarries.  They  dug  and 
dug,  and  found,  so  he  said,  interesting 
specimens  of  ancient  pottery.  He  was 
obliging  enough  to  permit  pictures  of 
these  terra  cottas  in  “L’lllustration.” 
But  visitors  greatly  annoyed  the  profes¬ 
sor.  He  appealed  to  the  Department  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Paris,  and  they  consented 
to  his  building  a  fence  about  his  excava¬ 
tions  to  prevent  intrusions.  Behind 
those  fences  were  built  the  concrete  em¬ 
placements  (afterward  covered  over 
with  earth),  for  the  big  guns  that  have 
been  cannonading  the  French  lines  for 
months. 

Into  the  Mousetrap 

THOSE  cannons  were  growing  even 
louder  as,  young  Mowrer  leading  by 
that  exasperating  fifty  yards  (as  exas¬ 
perating  leaders  always  do),  we  climbed 
the  hills  to  Vaumoise.  There  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  roadside  inn  there,  and  I  badly 
needed  a  drink.  Aching  in  every  leg, 
I  dismounted  cautiously  from  my  hard- 
riding  steed  and  hobbled  up  to  the  door. 
There  was  a  sign  there,  chalked  in  peas¬ 
ant  French : 

“Sacked  by  the  Germans. 

Useless  to  ask  for  anything !” 

The  sour-faced  damsel  inside  corrobo¬ 
rated  the  notice.  No,  nothing  left  but 
grenadine  sirup.  No  bread.  No  cheese. 
Meat?  Impossible! 

“Those  ‘Bosches’  came  through  like  a 
river,”  she  said.  “The  officers  threw  us 
out  of  the  house — out  of  our  own  house, 
monsieur! — and  they  lived  here  for 
three  days,  while  we  slept  in  the  fields 
with  only  a  canvas  over  us!  What  do 
you  expect,  after  that?  Mon  Dieu !  We 
have  nothing  to  eat  ourselves!” 

So  we  sipped  grenadine  and  gnawed 
our  own  dry  bread  till  a  couple  of  gen¬ 
darmes  came  up.  “What’s  the  news?” 
asked  one;  and  “You  haven’t  a  newspa¬ 
per,  have  you?”  asked  the  other. 

Luckily,  following  the  custom  of  the 
country,  we  had  wrapped  our  cheese  in 
a  copy  of  “Le  Journal.”  We  handed  it 
over,  and  the  effect  was  instantaneous. 
“Look  here,  Helene,  .can’t  you  perhaps 
find  something  for  these  messieurs  to 
eat?  They  are  journalists,  you  know!” 
In  ten  minutes  we  were  swimming  in 
fried  eggs. 

As  stiff  as  a  rusty  hairpin  now,  I 
remounted  that  infernal  bicycle,  and  we 
rode  away.  Down  hill  my  machine  went 
fine.  But  not  even  young  Mowrer’s 
taunts — how  needless  is  youth! — could 
force  it  uphill.  So  up  the  long  rise  we 
trudged,  and,  as  the  day  grew  faint,  the 
thunder  in  the  north  waxed  louder.  It 
began  to  rain.  It  had,  in  fact,  been 
raining,  off  and  on,  all  the  afternoon, 
but  as  war  correspondents,  of  course 
we  couldn’t  mind  that,  and  pedaled  on, 
my  rubber  coat  catching  in  the  sprocket 
of  my  wheel  from  time  to  time.  But 
now  it  was  really  raining,  and  we 
crawled  alongside  a  haycock  and  tried 
to  imagine  that  we  were  being  sheltered. 
But  it  was  soggy  underfoot,  and  the 
straw  dripped  dismally  down  our  necks. 

“Is  this  the  way  to  Villers-Cotterets?” 
we  shouted  to  some  men,  as  we  hurried 
through  the  little  village  of  Vauciennes. 
“Yes,”  they  answered,  “but  it’s  a  bad 
time  to  be  going  there!”  We  laughed 
and  rode  on — toward  the  mousetrap ! 

Over  the  crest  of  the  hill  we  came 
upon  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  scattered 
about  a  big  brick  lime  kiln  or  something 
—real  soldiers,  at  last;  but  apparently 
harmless.  As  we  passed  we  looked  at 
them  with  a  sense  of  superiority. 
Surely,  we  thought  the  Pen  is  mightier 
than  the  Sword.  But  we  didn’t  realize 
that  it  was  war  time. 

“Halt!  Your  papers!”  cried  a  sol¬ 
dier  we  had  disdained  to  notice. 

Oh,  These  Interruptions ! 

INISHING  that  last  word,  “Notice,” 
my  typewriter  suddenly  stops.  ...  It 
occurs  to  me  that,  for  some  time  I  have 
heard,  subconsciously,  some  one  knocking 
at  the  door.  I  find,  indeed,  that  Marie 
has  already  slipped  in  and  laid  a  card 
on  my  table.  “Mr.  Philip  Kerby,  Corre 
spondant  a  Paris  de  l’ Associated  Press 
des  Etats  Unis." 

Young  Kerby  has  been  in  Paris  but 
six  months — long  enough,  however,  for 
everyone  to  learn  to  like  him.  I  like 
him,  too — I  like  his  voluptuous  neck¬ 
ties,  I  like  his  room-filling  laugh — on 
other  days  than  this !  Ah,  well,  I’ll  have 
to  put  my  story  on  the  back  of  the  stove 
again,  to  let  it  simmer  while  he  stays. 

Yes,  I  am  busy,  but  well — sit  down, 
Kerby.  No,  not  there  opposite  the  mil’- 
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r0r!  What  have  you  been  doing,  hand¬ 
some  youth?  „  .  „ 

“Why,  I’ve  been  up  at  the  tront. 

“NoV  getting  arrested?” 

Kerby’s  big  brown  eyes  stare  at  me: 
“How  did  you  know?” 

I  merely  murmur,  ‘Number  thir¬ 
teen  ”  and  enroll  him  as  a  member  oi 
our  club.  Where  did  it  happen? 

At  Villers-Cotterets,  of  course!  Didn  t 
I  tell  you,  reader,  to  remember  that 
name?  So  here’s  another  man  trying 
to  forestall  my  unfortunate  tale! 

“Yes,  he  too,  with  Raymond  bullivan 
of  Reuter’s  Agency,  walked  into  the 
same  mousetrap  on  that  fatal  Saturday, 
September  18.  How  were  they  to  know 
that  it  was  a  General  Staff  Headquar¬ 
ters?” 

The  cat’s  out  of  the  bag  now. 

Confound  that  Kerby !  I  wish  he 
would  let  me  tell  it  myself.  But  he 
won’t;  and  though  his  taxicab  is  tick¬ 
ing,  ticking,  ticking  away  at  the  door— 
Kerby’s  luxuries  are  taxicabs  and  mir¬ 
rors — he  goes  on  and  on  and  on  about 
Villers-Cotterets. 

Dumas  and  Dungeons 

DID  I  see  General  Manoury  there? 

No,  I  was  just  too  late,  it  appears, 
to  see  him  with  his  new  decoration.  Also, 
I  have  to  confess  that  I  missed  seeing 
them  bring  in  the  German  flag  that  was 
captured  that  very  day  by  a  Zouave,  l 
missed  the  rejoicings  of  joyous  Arabs 
with  Naked  Knives  Flashing  in  Triumph 
in  the  Firelight.  Kerby  and  Sullivan 
watched  them,  it  seems,  till  they  were 
nabbed  by  a 

quiet  chap  in  _ _ 

plain  clothes 
who  m  u  r  - 
mured:  “Come 
with  me!” 

But  from 
there  on  I  con¬ 
sider  my  own 
story  better. 

My  youth  and 
beauty,  you’ll 
find  (if  Kerby 
can  ever  leave 
that  mirror) , 
did  not,  like 
his,  save  me 
from  being 
locked  up. 

But  still,  so 
•  long  as  Kerby 
gave  his  word 


men  shaving,  in  some  rolls  of  barbed 
wire.  We  passed  at  least  two  hundred,  j 
Bv  the  time  we  reached  the  nrst 
houses,  the  cobbled  street,  lined  on 
either  hand  by  the  motors,  gave  us  but 
a  narrow  lane  to  walk  in.  It  was  now 
dark,  and,  through  the  gloom,  soldiers 
began  to  appear,  more  and  more,  ilere 
and  there  were  lights — swaying  lan¬ 
terns,  candles  in  house  windows,  and 
then,  blinding  us  with  its  glare,  th 
headlights  of  an  automobile,  or  an  enor¬ 
mous  truck  backing  and  turning  m  the 
narrow  street,  sending  us  dodging  with 
our  bicycles  in  between  carts  and 
wagons.  For  now  we  were  passing  ve¬ 
hicles  of  all  sorts,  moving  vans  and 
department-store  delivery  cars,  from 
ten-ton  trucks  to  Fords.  The  street 
widened  a  bit,  and  on  the  sidewalks 
camp  fires  flamed,  with  men  cooking— 
a  smith  shoeing  a  horse  at  a  portable 
forge — heavy  ambulances  with  tiers  oi 
empty  stretchers  were  drawn  up  to¬ 
gether.  It  was  like  a  country  fan. 
More  soldiers  and  more,  coming  and 
going,  squads  marching  wearily,  gayly 
dressed  African  troopers,  officers  smart 
and  trim,  hurrying  with  important 

orders.  . .  , 

But  by  this  time  we  were  pretty 
hungry.  “Let’s  find  the  best  hotel  in 
the  town,”  I  suggested,  and  we  walked 
up  to  a  house  where  a  crowd  of  men 
hung  about  on  the  two-foot  sidewalk. 
There  was  that  very  “Turco”  who  had 
captured  the  Hamburg  flag  that  day 
and  was,  to-morrow,  to  drive  in  triumph 
to  Paris.  At  the  doorway  an  officer  was 
lounging.  He  looked  quite  amiable. 

B  s  “Can  you  tell 

me  where  the 
best  hotel  is?” 
asked  young 
Mowrer. 

He  took  a 
listless  look  at 
us.  Then  he 
looked  again. 
Then  he  said 
languidly:  “I 
think  there  is 
some  one  in 
here  who  would 
like  to  see  you. 
Come  with 
me!”  For  all 
his  languor,  his 
voice  was  de¬ 
cided.  We  left 
our  bicycles 
leaning  against 
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of  honor  to  the  English  colonel  not 
to  write  a  word  about  his  visit,  it  is  a 
pity  to  let  the  lad’s  rhetoric  go  to  waste. 
So  I  let  him  run  on  and  describe  a  troop 
of  Senegalese  Cavalry  in  Gorgeous  Uni¬ 
forms  Riding  Down  Into  the  Purp  e 
Mists  of  the  Valley  in  the  Sunset.  But 
Great  Guns!  When  he  gets  to  It  was  a 
sight  never  to  be  forgotten,  I  simply 
have  to  jump  up  and  cry:  Now,  Im 
awfully  sorry,  old  man,  hut  you  leally 
must  go!  I’m  going  to  write  one  story 
without  that  phrase  in  it,  at  any  rate . 

And  so,  now  Kerby’s  gone,  where  was 
I?  .  .  .  Oh,  yes — “notice.”  So,  to  be¬ 
gin  again — clickety-click,  click,  click 
goes  my  typewriter.  . 

I  was  having  my  papers  examined, 
you  know,  on  the  road  to  Villers-Cot- 
terets.  The  sentry  was  evidently  dis¬ 
appointed  to  find  that  they  were  quite 
all  right.  We  were  only  two  crazy 
newspaper  men — and  one  of  them  dead 
lame.  So  we  passed  down  the  hill,  and 
then  up  the  hill,  and  then,  as  the  sun 
went  down— just  as  Kerby  said— into 
the  misty  purple  valley,  there  rode 
(just  as  Kerby  said)  that  cavalcade  ot 
red-robed  Senegalese.  On  our  left  there 
suddenly  uprose  a  whirring  aeroplane 
and  climbed  into  the  evening  sky— a 
biplane  with  staggered  wings.  Slowly 
it  circled  upward,  reached  its  height,  then 
darted  away  toward  the  north,  toward 
the  booming  guns  of  Soissons.  We  were 
approaching  the  birthplace  of  Dumas — 
Villers-Cotterets,  the  mousetrap. 

Where  the  Busses  Went 


to  grow  and  evolutionize  to  a 
higher  state  of  perfection.  The 
Swoboda  System  can  do  more 
for  you  than  you  can  imagine. 

It  can  so  vitalize  every  organ, 
tissue  and  cell  of  your  body  as 
to  make  the  mere  act  of  living  a 
joy.  It  can  give  you  an  intense, 
thrilling  and  pulsating  nature.  It 
can  increase  your  very  life.  1  not 
only  promise  it,  I  guarantee  it. 

WHY  BECOME  PREMATURELY 
OLD  IN  WHOLE  OR  IN  PART? 

Why  Take  Less  Than  Your  Full 
Share  of  Life  and  Pleasure  ?  Are 
you  living  a  full  and  successful  life? 
Why  not  always  be  at  your  best?  — 
thoroughly  well,  virile,  energetic.  Why 
not  invest  in  yourself  and  make  the  most 
of  your  every  opportunity  ?  It  is  easy 
when  you  know  how.  The  Swoboda 
System  points  the  way.  It  requires  no 
drugs,  no  appliances,  no  dieting,  no 
study,  no  loss  of  time,  no  special  bathing; 
there  is  nothing  to  worry  you.  It  gives 
ideal  mental  and  physical  •conditions 
without  inconvenience  or  trouble. 

The  Swoboda  System  of  Con¬ 
scious  Evolution  is  no  experiment. 

1  am  giving  it  successfully  to  pupils  all 
over  the  world.  I  have  among  my  pu¬ 
pils  hundreds  of  doctors,  judges,  st¬ 
ators,  members  of  cabinet,  ambassadors, 
governors,  thousands  of  business  and 
professional  men,  farmers,  mechanics 
and  laborers,  and  almost  an  equal  num- 
ber  of  women— more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  people  have  profited  through 
this  system. 

Your  Earning  Power,  your  success 
depends  entirely  upon  your  energy, 
health,  vitality,  memory  and  will  power. 
Without  these,  all  knowledge  becomes 
of  small  value,  for  it  cannot  be  put  into 
active  use.  The  Swoboda  System  can 
make  you  tireless,  improve  your  mem¬ 
ory,  intensify  your  will  power,  and 
make  you  physically  just  as  you  ought 
to  be.  1  promise  it. 


Pupils  are  men 
and  women, 
*  ranging  in  age 
from  14  to  92 
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What  Others  Have  to  Say: 


IT  was  dusk  now,  as  we  came  upon  the 
first  signs  of  the  army.  Busses, busses, 
busses,  in  a  long  line  on  the  side  of  the 
road.  At  first  we  began  to  count  them; 
but,  after  eighty  something,  we  gave 
it  up.  On  the  first  of  August,  at  five 
o’clock,  every  motor  bus  disappeared  as 
if  by  magic  from  the  streets  of  Paris, 
and  we  hadn’t  seen  them  since.  But 
here  they  were  again,  so  disguised  in 
battle  gray,  so  numbered  with  the  signs 
of  divisions  and  brigades  and  army 
corps,  that  you  couldn’t  tell  a  Madeleine- 
Courcelles  bus  from  a  Clichy-Odeon  till 
you  got  inside.  They  were  filled  with 
provisions,  some  of  them,  some  with 
bunks  for  soldiers.  In  some  we  saw 


the  wall  and  followed  him. 

How  dim  that  long  hall  was,  with  sol¬ 
diers  clustered  here  and  there — some 
bent  over  candle-lighted  tables,  studying 
maps !  At  the  end  was  a  captain  sit¬ 
ting  at  a  desk.  Our  escort  must  have 
spoken  to  him  of  us  rather  slightingly, 

I  think,  and  he  asked  for  our  papers. 
We  were  considerably  amused.  I  stared 
about  at  the  scene — quite  like  a  war 
drama,  with  messengers  going  and  ar¬ 
riving — that  country  bouse  swarming 
with  soldiers — not  thinking  what  a  queer 
figure  I  was  myself,  spattered  with  mud, 
standing  with  my  hands  in  my  pockets. 

Our  papers  were  right  enough — we 
knew  that  already.  But  the  captain 
scowled.  I  paid  no  attention  till  young 
Mowrer,  grinning,  said:  “He  seems 
angry  because  we  didn’t  take  off  oui 
caps.”  I  saw  then  that  he  was  angry 
indeed.  He  wrote  a  few  lines  on  a  slip 
of  paper  without  removing  his  scowl. 
This  he  handed  to  our  escort,  saying 
curtly:  “Get  a  receipt  for  them.” 

“Follow  me!”  said  the  orderly.  Mys 
tified,  we  obeyed.  Y oung  Mowrer  looked 
at  me  and  said:  “What’s  up?”  I  had 
been  in  France  long  enough  to  learn  to 
shrug  my  shoulders. 

Well,  we  pushed  our  bicycles  toward 
the  chateau,  at  whose  door  the  orderly 
bade  us  wait.  Officers  were  coming  and 
going;  there  was  no  doubt  of  their  im¬ 
portance.  “By  Jove,”  whispered  Mow¬ 
rer,  “I’ll  be  darned  if  it  isn’t  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  General  Staff!  It’s  too 
big  a  thing  for  a  mere  division,  or  even 

a  brigade.”  , 

If  we  had  only  had  a  chance  to  read 
the  message  that  orderly  took  in  to  the 
general,  we  would  have  understood  the 
seriousness  of  the  atrocity  we  had  com¬ 
mitted.  The  captain,  it  appeared,  was 
piqued.  We  had  not  only  stood  before 
an  officer  without  doffing  our  caps,  but 
without  removing  our  hands  from  our 
pockets.  The  common  lot  of  captive 
journalists  was  too  good  for  us,  it 
seemed.  We  were  to  be  disciplined. 
The  orderly,  after  a  while,  returned. 
He  glared  at  us. 

“What  is  it?”  we  asked  anxiously. 
Gruffly:  “You  are  arrested.  Fol¬ 
low  me!” 

Into  the  court  of  the  chateau  we  were 
marched  with  our  bicycles.  The  soldiers 


“Fourteen  years  ago  at  the  age  of  U8  I  was  an  old  uiau  ; 
today  at  the  age  of  »2  1  am  the  marvel  of  my  friends.  1  am 
younger  than  most  men  at  40.  Your  6) stein  gave  me  a  new 

,e'“ Doctors  told  me  1  had  hardening  of  the  arteries  and  high 
blood  pressure.  They  advised  me  against  eierelse.  ton- 
scions  evolution  reduced  my  blood  pressure  and  made  a  new 

ra^"rafj™ede8cribe  the  satisfaction  I  feel.” 

“Worth  more  than  a  thousand  dollars  to  me  in  increased 

mental  and  physical  capacity.”  „„Pi,nfmpn. 

“I  have  been  enabled  by  your  system  to  do  work  of  men 

tal  character  previously  impossible  for  me.” 

“I  was  very  skeptical,  now  am  pleased  with  results, 

ha“Theaivery1firstllesson8  began  to  work  magic.  In  my 
gratitude  I  am  telling  my  croaking  and  complaining 
friends.  <Trv  Swoboda.’  ”  .  ..  . 

“Words  cannot  explain  the  new  life  It  imparts  both  to 

^“jt^educini  my  weight  29  pounds,  Increased  my  chest  ex¬ 
pansion  S  inches,  reduced  my  waist  6  inches.” 

^  “I  cannot  recommend  your  system  too  highly,  and  with¬ 


out  flattery  believe  that  its  propagation  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  the  health  of  the  country.”  . 

(•My  reserve  force  makes  me  feel  that  nothing  is  Im¬ 
possible,  my  capacity  both  physically  and  mentally  is  in- 

^“Vhifve*  heard  your  system  highly  recommended  for 
years,  but  I  did  not  realize  the  effectiveness  of  it  until  1 
tried  it.  I  am  glad  indeed  that  I  am  now  taking  it. 

“Your  system  developed  me  most  wonderfully.” 

“I  think  your  system  is  wonderful.  I  thought  I  was  In 
the  best  of  physical  health  before  I  wrote  for  your  course, 
but  I  can  now  note  the  greatest  improvement  even  in  this 
short  time.  I  cannot  recommend  your  system  too  highly. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  refer  to  me.” 

“You know  more  about  the  human  body  than  any  man 
with  whom  I  have  ever  come  in  contact  personally  or 

“Your  diagnosis  and  explanation  of  my  brain  trouble 
was  a  revelation  to  me.  I  have  had  the  best  physicians  of 
mv  State,  but  your  grasp  of  the  human  body  exceeds  any¬ 
thin"  T  have  everheard  or  known.  Iliave  read  your  letters 
to  many  people,  also  to  my  physicians,  who  marvel  at 
them.” 


No  woman 
or  man  is  too 
weak,  old,  or 
too  well  to 
profit  through 
the  Swoboda 
personal  mail 
instructions. 


ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA, 


MY  NEW  COPYRIGHTED  BOOK  IS 
FREE.  It  explains  THE  SWOBODA  SYS¬ 
TEM  OF  CONSCIOUS  EVOLUTION  and 
the  human  body  as  it  has  never  J™en  ex¬ 
plained  before.  It  explains  MY  NEW 
THEORY  OF  THE  BODY  AND  MIND. 

It  will  startle,  educate,  and  enlighten  you. 

My  book  is  not  a  dry  treatise  on  anatomy 
and  physiology.  It  tells  in  a  highly  interest¬ 
ing  and  simple  manner  just  what  you  have 
always  wanted  to  know  about  yourself. 

You  will  cherish  this  book  for  having  given 
you  the  first  real  understanding  of  your  body 
and  mind.  It  shows  how  you  may  be  able  to 
obtain  a  superior  life;  it  explains  how  you 
may  make  use  of  natural  laws  for  your  own 
advantage. 

My  book  will  give  you  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  yourself  than  you  could  obtain  from  a 
college  course.  The  information  which  it 
imparts  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere  at  any 
price.  It  shows  the  unlimited  possibilities 
for  you  through  conscious  evolution  of  your 
cells;  it  explains  my  discoveries  and  what 
they  are  doing  for  men  and  women.  Thou¬ 
sands  have  advanced  themselves  in  every  way 
through  a  better  realization  and  conscious 
use  of  the  principles  which  I  have  discovered 
and  which  I  disclose  in  my  book.  It  tells  what 
Conscious  Evolution  means  and  what  it  may 
do  for  you.  It  also  explains  the  DANGERS 
OF  EXERCISE  and  of  EXCESSIVE  DEEP 
BREATHING. 

I  offer  my  System  on  a  basis  which  makes 
it  impossible  for  you  to  lose  a  single  penny. 
My  guarantee  is  startling,  specific,  positive 
and  fraud-proof. 

Write  for  my  FREE  BOOK  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  today  before  it  slips  your  mind. 
Make  up  your  mind  to  at  least  learn  the 
facts  concerning  the  SWOBODA  SYSTEM 
OF  CONSCIOUS  EVOLUTION  for  men 
and  women. 

1261  Aeolian  Hall, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Beware  of  Impostors .  Anyone  who  claims  to  be  my  representative  is  a  fraud. 
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COLLIER’S  FOR  MARCH 


COVERS 
THE  CONTINENT 


One  Firm 
One  Service 
One  Guarantee 

back  of  every  J-M  Automobile 
Accessory 


Long  Horn 

Its  warning  is  an 
uncompromising 
demand  for  the 
right  of  way  that 
is  never  refused. 
Newmodelsfrom 
$5.00  up  to  $12.50. 


Makes  the 
Brake 


Jones 

Centrifugal 

Speedometer 

If  you  have  a 
Jones,  according 
to  the  largest  car 
manufacturers, 
you  have  the 
most  accurate 
speed  and  mile¬ 
age  indicator. 


Carter 

Multiple-Jet 

Carburetor 

Must  satisfy  — 
guaranteed  to 
give  more  power, 
more  flexibility 
and  more  econ¬ 
omy  than  any 
other  carburetor. 


J-M  Auto 
Clock 

Everything  an 
auto  clock  should 
be.  Made  for 
flush  and  dash¬ 
board  mounting, 
any  finish,  $5.00. 

OTHER  JOHNS- 
MANVILLE 
ACCESSORIES 

Johns-Manville 
Shock  Absorber 
J-M  Narco  Tire 
and  T op  Repair 
Materials 
J-M  Non- 
Blinding  Lens 
J-M  Automobile 
Tape 
J-M  Dry 
Batteries 
J-M  Fire 
Extinguisher 
J-M  Packings 
“Noark”  En¬ 
closed  Fuses 
G-P  Muffler 
Cut-Out 


Write  for 
booklets 


^HINK  of  the  power  it 
takes  to  drive  your  car. 
Then  think  of  the 
power  it  takes  to  stop  it. 

The  whole  force  exerted  to  make  a  stop  falls  on 
the  brake  lining. 

The  brake  lining  must  be  dependable  or  the 
brakes  won’t  hold. 

Every  inch  of  J-M  Non-Burn  Brake  Lining  is 
absolutely  dependable.  At  every  stage  of  its 
wear,  it  grips  with  relentless  power — but  without 
sacrificing  the  ability  to  bring  the  car  to  the  easy 
gliding  stop  which  is  ordinarily  desirable. 

J-M  Non-Burn  is  made  from  the  best  Asbestos 
bre  by  the  recognized  Asbestos  specialists  of 
the  world.  It  will  not  burn  under  the  most  in¬ 
tense  frictional  heat.  It  is  woven  so  uniformly 
tough  and  strong  that  it  outwears  several  ordi¬ 
nary  linings  and  impregnated  so  thoroughly  that 
water,  oil  and  gasoline  cannot  affect  it. 

Packed  in  individual  cartons 
containing  cut  pieces  of  correct 
size  to  exactly  fit  the  brakes  of 
the  car  for  which  the  carton  is 
marked  —  ready  for  immediate 
application. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  J-M  Non-Burn 

Write  for  interesting  booklet 

Spark-Sure  and 
Soot-Proof 

Here  s  the  plug  that  delivers.  Not 
only  will  it  give  you  the  biggest, 
fattest,  hottest  spark  that  your  cur¬ 
rent  can  create,  but  it  will  not  foul 
short-circuit,  leak  or  break  down! 

If  you  want  this  plug,  ask  your 
dealer  for  the 

c 

222&W  SPARK  PLUG 

By  using  J-M  (Mezger)  Plugs  you  will  be  saving  I 
yourself  a  lot  of  trouble  and  the  chances  are  that 
you  will  be  saving  money,  too.  Look  one  over 
and  see  how  well  it  is  made.  J-M  (Mezger) 
Soot -Proof  construction  has  held  the  prefer¬ 
ence  of  the  hard-to-suit  kind  of  car  owner  for 
14  years. 

Write  for  Booklet 

_  _  2980-A 

H.WJOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

298  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

47  Branches  and  Service  Stations  in  All  Large  Cities 
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I  hanging  about  glanced  at  us  curiously 
and  then  returned  to  their  pannikins  of 
rice.  The  orderly  threw  open  the  big 
door  to  a  stable  filled  with  straw  and 
sleeping  soldiers.  A  gesture,  and  in  we 
went,  to  look  at  each  other  foolishly. 
What  were  they  going  to  do  with  us? 
When  would  we  be  released?  We  were 
about  to  sit  down  on  a  bench  when  the 
orderly  looked  at  young  Mowrer. 
“Come  with  me!”  he  commanded. 

((  Young  Mowrer  was  a  little  loath. 
‘But  I  am  with  my  friend  here,  and  we 
want  to  stay  together.  You  see  we 
are — ” 

“Come  with  me!”  And  young  Mow¬ 
rer  went. 

I  was  left  alone,  and  a  sentinel  with 
a  loaded  gun  was  placed  outside  the 
door.  The  door  was  shut. 

Confound  it,  Marie,  didn’t  I  tell  you 
I  couldn’t  see  anyone  to-day?  I  don’t 
know  any  Monsieur  “Ar,”  anyway. 

I  look  at  the  clock;  five-thirty.  I 
have  been  over  a  week  on  this  yarn  al¬ 
ready.  But  while  I  hesitate,  Jimmy 
Hare  is  at  the  door. 


“Come  with  Me!” 

A  SHORT,  stocky  man,  gray-bearded, 
with  an  air  of  nervousness  and  dis¬ 
content.  This  is  my  first  glimpse  of 
James  Hare,  the  veteran  war  photog¬ 
rapher.  What’s  the  matter  with  him? 
I  ve  seen  bulls  in  Spain  look  that  way 
just  before  they  charge.  Oh,  only  a 
toothache.  I  look  up  some  red-hot  cap- 
f^les  for  Jimmy’s  gum,  and  he  says: 

Well,  it’s  a  different  kind  of  a  pain,  at 
any  rate!  No  wonder  he’s  nervous. 

No  wonder  he’s  discontented,  too,  for 
they  won’t  let  him  get  within  twenty 
miles  of  their  blank,  blank  war.  He  has 
tried  it,  it  appears,  and — yes,  of  course 
—got  arrested!  Where?  Yes,  of  course 
— at  Villers-Cotterets. 

One  more  unfortunate!  Wearily  I 
enter  his  name  on  my  increasing  list 
01 -members,  and  my  own  tale  must  wait 
while  I  listen  to  that  of  Hare  and  W 
G.  Shepherd  of  the  United  Press  and 
one  Hueffer,  who  was  reluctantly 
walked  all  the  way  from  Crepy-en- 
Valois  by  the  other  two  that  same  old 
Saturday.  For  while  I,  you  recall,  was 
a  prisoner  of  war,  sitting  on  a  bench  in 
a  chateau  stable,  wondering  if  I  dared 
to  tap  a  signal  on  the  wall  to  young 
Mowrer  in  the  next  cell— all  this  time 
Hare  &  Co.,  having  been  arrested  and 
brought  before  the  English  colonel  and 
duly  sworn  at,  were  at  the  Hotel  du 
Dauphin,  “detained”  on  parole.  Yes, 
they,  too,  had  encountered  the  ubiqui¬ 
tous  secret-service  agent,  who  prowled 
about  town  tapping  correspondents  on 
the  shoulder  and  whispering:  “Come 
with  me!”  But  while  I  was  watching 
the  back  of  a  sentinel  with  a  loaded  gun 
they  were  permitted  to  walk  about  town! 
You  should  have  heard  Jimmy  Hare,  the 
most  adventurous  war  photographer  in 
the  world,  bemoaning  the  wonderful 
sights  he  saw — without  his  camera, 
which  was  held  as  hostage  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  colonel.  But  Jimmy  Hare,  cursing 
the  military  authorities,  cursing  his  bad 
tooth,  cursing  the  war  and  the  weather 
has  already  nervously  bundled  on  his 
overcoat  and — is  gone ! 

And  so,  our  club  now  boasting  seven¬ 
teen  members  in  good  standing,  please 
come  back  to  Villers-Cotterets  where  I 
was  left  sitting  on  that  bench,  discon¬ 
solate,  none  too  easy  in  my  mind.  Well, 

I  took  a  bit  of  chocolate  and  thought  of 
my  new  wife.  I  had  told  her  that  there 
would  be  absolutely  no  danger.  And 
here  I  was,  within  twelve  hours,  a  pris¬ 
oner  of  war !  How  I  hated  that  choco¬ 
late.  I  simply  could  not  swallow  it. 

The  bare  shed  was  lighted  with  a 
candle,  half  an  inch  long,  stuck  in  a 
bottle,  replenished  only  at  the  last 
flickering  moment.  All  along  the  wall 
soldiers  lay  in  their  overcoats  on  the 
straw,  sleeping.  Above  their  heads 
hung  their  accouterments.  It  was 
growing  very  cold.  It  was  not  so  much 
of  a  joke  now  being  taken  for  a  German 
spy.  I  began  to  realize  that  war  was  hell. 


which  was,  apparently,  about  two  hours 
cold.  All  around  the  edges  it  was 
chilly,  but  digging  delicately  toward  the 
center,  I  found  a  little  warmish  spot  in¬ 
side.  Cautiously,  I  ate  a  spoonful.  Then 
I  took  some  more.  I  had  so  expected 
that  it  would  be  bad  that  it  was  some 
time  before  I  realized  that,  in  point  of 
fact  it  was  very  good,  very  good  in¬ 
deed.  I  set  the  pan  down.  I  took  it 
up  again;  and  ate,  and  ate,  gnawing  at 
the  loaf  of  bread  at  intervals. 

I  was  offered  no  overcoat,  no  blanket ; 
lucky  was  I  that,  instead  of  having,  like 
Mowrer,  to  claw  out  handfuls  of  horse- 
hair  from  an  old  sofa  to  cover  me,  I  had 
a  rubber  coat.  I  lay  down  in  the  straw 
beside  the  corporal.  Every  time  anyone 
entered,  every  time  anyone  left,  he 
called  out:  “Shut  that  door!”  I  think 
half  the  time  he  called  it  out  in  his 
sleep.  But  I  was  quite  willing;  for  the 
shed  was  cold,  and  I  was  Number  One 
to  get  the  draft. 

But  I  was  not  permitted  to  sleep  long. 
A  fierce,  disagreeable  sergeant,  six  feet 
six,  entered — “Shut  that  door!”— and 
oi  deied  me  to  stand  up  and  be  searched. 
1ms  was  an  unwonted  entertainment 
tor  the  soldiers,  and  they  rose  on  their 
elbows  to  watch  the  revelations. 

First  my  papers  were  examined.  My 
Permit  de  Sejour — (permission  to  live 
in  Baris) — and  my  Laissez  Passer — (a 
pass  to  go  on  bicycle  from  Senlis  to 
Meaux)  —both  were  lightly  scrutinized. 
But  the  huge  red  seal  on  my  passport 
arrested  then-  attention.  “Ah,  an  Amer- 
ican!”  they  cried.  Well,  hadn’t  I  been 
telling  them  so  since  seven  o’clock?  But 
German  spies  often  had  American  pass¬ 
ports,  it  seemed — hundreds  were  miss¬ 
ing  in  Germany.  So,  now  for  mv 
pockets.  Ha  ha!  A  large  map— the 
nmp  of  the  General  Staff,  just  like  an 
officer  s !  The  sergeant  scowled.  To  be 
sure,  anyone  can  buy  those  maps  for 
seven  cents  apiece  at  the  Libraire  Plon 
on  the  Rue  Garanciere,  but  still  it  was 
just  like  an  officer’s  map.  Very  suspi- 
ernus  very!  Try  my  right-hand  coat 
pocket !  Chocolate— four  pieces.  Young 
Mowrer  next  door,  would  have  held  me 
guilty,  I  should  have  divided ;  but  the 
sergeant  only  smelled  of  them  and  put 
them  back.  Left  pocket,  cigarettes.  The 
soldiers  drew  nearer;  and,  upon  my 
distributing  a  package,  my  case  to  them 
grew  decidedly  brighter.  But  not  to  the 
sergeant — he  was  examining  several  one- 
and  two-franc  pieces,  ringing  them  sus- 
piciously  upon  the  bench,  hoping 
against  hope.  Alas,  they  were  genu- 
me !  So  was  my  knife,  so  were  my  keys, 
and  a  small  box  of  matches  stood  the 
test  as  well.  No  mention  having  been 
made  of  my  camera,  I  said  nothing, 
the  sergeant  balked,  but  though  still 
evidently  unconvinced  of  my  innocence, 
was  forced  to  mark  me  100  per  cent  and 
left  in  the  sulks.  “Shut  that  door!” 
cried  the  corporal. 

Those  German  Spies 


“Shut  That  Door !  ” 

'VTEAREST  me  was  a  corporal,  sleep- 
“•  ’  ir*g  with  one  eye  open,  watching  me. 
I  addressed  him  in  vigorous  French 
Was  I  to  be  starved  to  death?  If  I  were 
to  be  shot  at  daybreak,  I  didn’t  want  to 
be  shot  on  an  empty  stomach.  German 
or  not,  I  must  eat.  He  arose  reluctantly 
and  returned  with  a  huge  pan  of  rice — - 
most  of  which  had  been  eaten.  Wiping 
a  spoon  on  the  wing  of  his  overcoat, 
thank  you,  he  handed  it  to  me;  and 
pointed  with  his  elbow  to  an  ancient  loaf. 

I  was  not  so  hungry  as  I  was  curious, 
and  so  I  investigated  the  pan  of  rice 


rpHE  corporal  was  now  more  genial, 

-L  and  he  informed  me  why  such  pre¬ 
cautions  were  necessary.  “It’s  getting 
to  be  darn  annoying,  'you  know,”  he 
said;  ‘just  as  soon  as  the  General  Staff 
moves,  bombs  begin  to  fall  upon  the  new 
headquarters.  They  are  apt  to  spoil  the 
officers’  dinner.  The  country  is  lousy 
with  spies.  Every  time  the  Germans  re¬ 
treat,  they  leave  behind  a  few  men  who 
can  speak  French.  Sometimes  they  are 
old  women,  sometimes  they  are  farm 
laborers,  and  sometimes  they  are  Amer¬ 
icans — with  passports.”  He  winked  at 
me:  “SHUT  THAT  DOOR!” 

So  I  lay  down  to  sleep  again;  but  at 
ten  o’clock  I  was  again  awakened.  The 
door  opened  and  the  sentinel  stuck  in  his 
head.  Shut  that  door !”  The  corporal 
opened  his  other  eye,  the  eye  he  slept 
with,  and  rose.  Going  along  the  line  of 
sleeping  men,  he  shook  four  men  in  turn 
— rousing  them  as  gently  as  a  mother 
would  awaken  her  children.  Each  man 
yawned,  rose,  stretched;  then  wearily 
took  his  accouterments— ammunition 
carrier,  belt  and  bayonet  sheath,  and 
slung  them  about  his  shoulders  and 
waist,  and  snapped  the  buckles  fast. 
They  spoke  in  whispers.  Not  an  oath, 
not  a  complaint,  not  a  word  of  impa¬ 
tience  or  discontent  as  they  picked  up 
their  rifles  and  left  the  shed.  “Shut 
that  door!” 

In  five  minutes  four  other  soldiers  en¬ 
tered  and  went  through  the  reverse 
process,  flung  themselves  down  on  the 
straw  and  began  to  snore. 

Oh,  that  snoring!  First  one  would 
pick  up  the  air,  while  the  others  came 
in  on  the  chorus;  then  another  would 
do  a  solo  in  rasping  bass  or  choking 
baritone.  I  dozed  off,  but  I  heard  one 
obligato  through  all  my  dreams.  His 
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Prophylaxis  is  the  essence  of  medical  science. 
This  phrase  has  been  accepted  as  a  rule  of  practise 
by  progressive  physicians  everywhere. 

In  simple  language  it  means  —  “Preven¬ 
tion  is  better  than  a  cure.”  Listenne  is  a 
preventive. 

The  circular  around  each  bottle  explains  how  you 
may  use  Listerine  to  prevent  disease  and  promote 
personal  hygiene. 

For  33  years  the  medical  profession  the  world 
over  has  used  and  prescribed  Listerine  as  the 
strongest  antiseptic  and  deodorant  that  can  be 
used  with  absolute  safety  by  every  member  ot 
your  family. 

Listerine  contains  no  potash  or  alkalines.  It 
cannot  cause  a  harmful  reaction  on  the  natural 


secretions  of  the  mouth  or  other  parts  of  the  body. 
The  formula  is  printed  on  the  wrapper. 

Use  Listerine  regularly  for  rinsing  the  mouth 
after  brushing  your  teeth.  It  cleanses  between 
the  teeth  where  the  brush  can’t  reach.  It  keeps 
the  gums  healthy  and  retards  decay. 

The  natural,  healthy  saliva  of  the  mouth  is 
nature’s  preservative  for  the  teeth.  Listerine  in¬ 
creases  the  flow  of  saliva  and  enhances  its  preserva¬ 
tive  power.  It  prevents  acid  mouth. 

Good  teeth  are  a  sign  of  good  health.  Tartar 
and  cavities  are  danger  signals.  When  they  appear 
you  should  consult  your  dentist.  Then  prevent  fur¬ 
ther  decay  by  using  Listerine  regularly. 

For  incipient  sore  throat,  for  skin  irritations,  for 
use  after  shaving,  or  as  a  first  aid  in  case  of  acci¬ 
dents,  Listerine  is  unsurpassed. 


_ 


Health  Insurance  In 
Every  Drop 


For  the  promotion  of  personal  hy¬ 
giene — For  the  prevention  of  sore  throat 
and  other  ills— As  a  safe  antiseptic 
for  cuts,  wounds,  and  skin  irritations, 

always  use 


— * 
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WiseptSc,  Deodor®9  > 
Prophylactic. 
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Avoid  Imitations  and  Substitutes 


Listerine  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  formulae  of  modem 
pharmacy.  It  is  widely  im¬ 
itated.  Many  imitations  are 
harmful  and  should  be  avoided. 

The  experience  of  a  gener¬ 
ation  has  placed  the  stamp  of 
approval  upon  Listerine  as 
the  best  and  safest  antiseptic 
solution  for  general  domestic 
employment. 


Listerine  is  always  uniform 
in  strength  and  very  econom¬ 
ical  because  it  may  be  diluted 
with  several  times  its  volume 
in  water  and  still  be  a  val¬ 
uable  antiseptic. 

The  only  reason  for  a  sub¬ 
stitute  is  larger  profits  to  the 
dealer  offering  it.  Demand 
the  genuine  Listerine,  in 
original  packages. 


Listerine  is  sold  by  all  druggists  everywhere 

Four  Sizes:  15c— 25c— 50c— $1.00 


Made  and  Owned  in  America 


LISTERINE 


pharmacal  compak* 

ST  LOUIS  MO  U  s  A. 


The  Genuine  Bottle 


Genuine  Package 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Company 

Laboratories 


St.  Louis 


Toronto 
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Your  Two  Hands 

and  a  Cake  of  Palmolive 


The  soothing,  creamlike  lather  softly  rubbed  into  every  pore — then 
thoroughly  rinsed  out  with  pleasant  tepid  water — the  result,  an  abso¬ 
lutely  thorough  cleansing  of  the  skin.  Repeat  daily  and  you  will  say 
that  there  is  nothing  more  effective  than  daily  washing  with 


PALMOLIVE 


Made  from  the  Palm  and  Olive  oils  that  have  been  used  for  thousands  of 
years  as  cleansing  agents,  Palmolive  is  a  great  favorite  for  babies.  Sold  everywhere. 

Palmolive  Shampoo  Palmolive  Cream  ?heu”L?i! 

oughly  cleanses  the  hair  and  scalp.  It  contains  smooth  and  un  wrinkled.  Apply  a  little  after  wash- 

no  injurious  ingredients  that  will  dry  out  the  ing  and  before  going  to  bed  if  you 

hair  and  make  it  brittle  and  dull.  value  a  youthful  complexion.  j-jm 

THREEFOLD  SAMPLE  OFFER — Liberal  cake  of  Palmolive,  /r1  “*  ”T  "  A 

bottle  of  Shampoo,  and  tube  of  (’ream,  packed  tn  neat  sample  pack-  /<. 
age,  all  mailed  on  receipt  of  five  two-cent  stamps. 

B.J.  Johnson  Soap  Company, Inc., Milwaukee,  Wis.  jyjjj 

Canadian  Factory:  155-157  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.  ’  ^ajjj 


Palmolive 

SHAMPOO 


THE 

CLEANER 
NOT 
BUILT 
LIKE  A 
BROOM 


Western  Electric 

Vacuum  Cleaner 

The  Clean  Way  to  Clean 

Eventually  you  will  discard  the  unhealth¬ 
ful,  destructive  broom-and-duster  method  of 
caring  for  your  home.  What  are  you  going 
to  substitute  ? 

An  electric  lamp  socket  will  furnish 
the  power  at  a  cost  of  only  a  few 
cents  per  hour  to  run  an  electric 
vacuum  cleaner.  It  will  profit 
you  to  learn  something  about 
the  careful  design  of  the 
Western  Electric  vacuum 
cleaner  that  has  made  it  the 
cleaner  pre-eminent  —  about 
the  simple  mechanism  that 
cannot  get  out  of  order  and 
requires  practically  no  atten¬ 
tion.  The  dust  bag  rests  on  a 
light,  rigid  frame  which  makes 
it  easy  to  handle,  and  allows 
the  cleaner  to  be  hung  away  on  a  closet  hook. 


This  Western  Electric  vacuum  cleaner  is  backed  by  the  world’s 
largest  distributors  of  electrical  supplies. 


The  new  model  No.  11,  here  illustrated,  is  a  radical  departure  in  design,  and 
sells  for  $32.50.  You  should  know  about  it  before  you  buy.  Ask  for  Booklet 
No.  4-C,  and  the  name  of  our  nearest  agent 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  the  8,500,000  “Bell”  Telephones 


463  West  St.,  New  York 

Houses  in  all  Principal  Cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Agents  Everywhere 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 


Extension  Nozzle  in  Use 


Hangs  on  Hook 
in  Closet 


'1  to  Operate 


snores  were  more  temperamental  than 
the  others,  they  had  more  emphasis, 
more  fervor;  whoever  it  was  he  meant 
it;  he  put  his  heart  into  the  perform¬ 
ance.  Louder  it  grew,  and  louder,  regu¬ 
lar,  vibrant,  trenchant,  rising  in  pitch, 
forte,  fortissimo,  to  the  crashing  explo¬ 
sive  climax,  waking  me  up  with  a  jerk 
— to  find  that  the  snorer  was — myself! 

Every  two  hours  the  guard  was  re¬ 
lieved.  Once  two  slim,  boyish  English¬ 
men  entered,  shivering,  from  a  motor¬ 
cycle,  cross-country  trip  from  the  front 
with  dispatches.  I  sat  up  and  began  to 
question  them  eagerly,  but  as  soon  as 
they  commenced  to  answer,  they  were 
hurried  off — for  hot  coffee. 

War  Without  Words 

THE  soldiers  were  too  tired  to  talk, 
even  if  I  had  understood  the  patois 
they  used.  I  would  have  given  anything 
to  sketch  the  scene — the  dimly  lighted 
shed,  the  picturesque  row  of  soldiers, 
the  sabers  on  the  wall ;  but  I  thought  it 
best  to  display  no  curiosity  or  interest. 
I  would  have  liked  to  sketch  the  court¬ 
yard  of  that  chateau  under  a  watery 
moon.  Across  in  the  great  dining  room 
the  General  Staff  of  the  Sixth  Army 
Corps  was  studying  maps  and  dis¬ 
patches,  telephoning  to  its  own  brigade 
and  to  other  General  Army  Headquar¬ 
ters.  Messengers  were  arriving  and  de¬ 
parting,  aeronauts  were  receiving  in¬ 
structions,  captives  were  being  ex¬ 
amined.  But  the  sentinel  at  my  door 
cried  “Rentrez!”  (Back  up!)  whenever 
I  pushed  open  the  door,  and  so  I  went 
back  to  my  straw.  The  dawn  at  last  ar¬ 
rived;  and  with  it  the  disagreeable  ser¬ 
geant,  who,  with  a  magnificent  gesture, 
bade  me  rise  and  follow  him — yes,  to  my 
joy,  with  my  bicycle.  At  that  young 
Mowrer  appeared,  with  the  horsehair  still 
clinging  to  him,  cheerful  as  ever,  with 
his  teeth  chattering,  and  half  starved. 

Out  the  now  bustling  courtyard  into 
the  already  lively  street.  A  company  of 
chilled  soldiers  on  bicycles  rode  in, 
weary,  muddy,  famished,  heavily  caped, 
with  their  rifles  slung  over  their  shoul¬ 
ders.  Breakfasts  were  cooking  on  the 
little  camp  fires,  the  big  busses  and  trans¬ 
port  wagons  were  on  the  move.  Some¬ 
thing  was  evidently  afoot.  A  battery  of 
artillery  was  making  preparations  for 
departure;  the  long,  lean,  low-hung 
“75’s”  looked  wicked.  Across  the 
square  we  walked  over  the  cobbles,  past 


the  statue  of  Dumas,  past  the  church,  to 
the  Mairie. 

This  time,  you  may  be  sure,  we  doffed 
our  caps  and  took  our  hands  from  our 
pockets!  The  place  looked  altogether 
too  much  like  a  police  court,  and  we 
took  no  chances.  An  important-looking 
gentleman  at  a  raised  desk  looked  us 
over.  “More  journalists?”  he  asked. 
Would  it  do  to  smile?  We  tried  it,  and 
found  favor  in  his  sight.  Our  papers 
were  again  inspected. 

“Why  did  you  penetrate  a  military 
zone  without  permission?”  he  asked 
severely.  “How  did  we  know  it  was  a 
military  zone?”  we  replied.  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  “Well,”  he  said,  “you 
could  be  put  into  a  fortress  until  the 
war  is  over  for  not  having  found  that 
out.  And,”  he  continued,  “if  you’re 
caught  up  this  way  again  without  per¬ 
mission,  that’s  just  exactly  what  will 
happen  to  you!  It  would  probably  be 
in — Toul.  There  are  a  few  gentlemen 
there  already  who  ‘didn’t  know,’  and 
they  will  doubtless  be  glad  of  your  so¬ 
ciety.  But  perhaps  you  would  prefer 
to  return  to  Paris  immediately?  Yes, 
I  will  grant  you  half  an  hour  for 
breakfast.  Adieu,  messieurs;  I  hope 
you  have  learned  one  lesson — that  the 
day  of  the  war  correspondent  is  over!” 

So  that’s  the  end  and  moral  of  my 
story.  This  is  a  war  of  efficiency — its  ob¬ 
ject  is  not  glory,  or  advertising,  but  to  get 
results.  Therefore  the  war  correspondent 
is  as  extinct  as  the  vivandiere,  or  the 
crater  of  Mount  St.  Helena. 

Oh,  yes — I  know!  The  German  army 
has,  after  carefully  pulling  the  wool 
over  their  eyes,  personally  conducted  a 
few  Americans  who  can’t  speak  German 
along  the  rear  of  their  lines.  The 
French  Ministry  of  War  also  has 
waked  up  a  little;  it  has  at  last  con¬ 
sented  to  load  a  few  automobiles  with 
neutral  newspaper  men,  and  show  them 
— well,  just  exactly  as  much  of  the  war 
as  the  major  in  charge  thinks  best. 

But,  nevertheless,  that  three-hundred- 
mile  line  of  battle  is  practically  im¬ 
penetrable.  Behind  every  few  miles  of  it 
there  is  baited  and  set  a  mousetrap — a 
mousetrap  like  the  one  at  Villers-Cot- 
terets  where,  that  Saturday,  nine  Amer¬ 
icans  nibbled  and  nine  were  caught.  As 
for  me,  I  must  confess  that,  having 
once  stuck  in  my  finger,  I  have  little  de¬ 
sire  to  try  it  again.  The  war,  English 
officers  say,  is  to  last  two  years.  I  don’t 
care  to  spend  two  years  at  Toul! 


Barbara's  Marriages 

( Continued  from  page  19) 


of  retreat,  the  path  that  the  easy  di¬ 
vorce  laws  of  California  will  permit; 
a  safeguard.” 

“For  you  as  well  as  for  myself,”  he 
said,  annoyed  at  her  bitter  tone.  “And 
you  know  you  need  not  accept  my  pro¬ 
posal,  Barbara.” 

She  drooped.  It  was  true.  She  was 
free,  superficially.  And  what  was  this 
he  proposed? 

Barbara  had  no  theories,  only  some 
prejudices  and  sentiments  regarding 
marriage  and  divorce;  there  might  be 
reasons  beyond  her  grasp  for  such  loves 
as  California’s,  but  she  saw  plainly 
enough  that  what  they  were  offering 
Leonard  was  a  chance  for  an  experi¬ 
ment  a  good  deal  less  than  sacred. 

And  all  his  precautions  were  always 
for  his  own  sake  and  never  for  hers. 
She  saw  what  a  long,  shameful  way 
the  pride  of  Barbara  Langworthy  had 
come — and  yet  she  felt  that  she  had  no 
choice.  “If  I  didn’t  love  you,  Leonard, 
I’d  be  leaving  you  now  forever.” 

“Barbara — am  I  not  doing  the  best  I 
can  for  us  both?”  he  asked. 

She  looked  at  him  steadily.  If  she 
had  dared  let  herself,  she  could  have 
sounded  the  depths  of  his  secret  selfish¬ 
ness.  “I’m  taking  what  I  believe  is  our 
final  chance  of  happiness,”  he  said. 

Ah,  why  probe  after  his  faults?  Why 
not  try  to  build  up  a  new  trust  in  him 
and  be  grateful  for  compromises?  Bar¬ 
bara  asked  herself.  Surely  that  was 
her  only  chance  of  happiness. 

“I  think  I  see  what  you  mean,  Leon¬ 
ard,”  she  said,  bravely,  “and  of  course 
it’s  sensible.  I’m  sorry;  I  wish  you 
cared  as  much  as  I  do,  but  as  I  said  to 
you  once  when  the  issues  were  nothing 
like  so  deep  as  they  are  now,  we  must 
each  love  as  much  as  we  can.  It’s  only 
that  I  never  have  believed  in  divorce — ” 

Her  voice  broke.  It  was  not  merely  that 
she  was  personally  humiliated  by  this 
wide  gate  of  retreat  which  Hare  pro¬ 
posed  to  leave  open  behind  him.  Besides 
that,  all  that  was  moral  and  esthetic  in 
her  shrank  from  this  desecration  of  mar¬ 
riage.  Barbara  was  conservative;  she 
was  perhaps  something  of  a  coward— 


certainly  she  had  an  old-fashioned  pas¬ 
sion  for  whatever  elements  of  safety 
and  sanctity  there  are  in  marriage. 

“But,  Barbara,”  Hare  protested,  “if 
I  ceased  to  love  you,  surely  you  wouldn’t 
want  me  to  go  on  living  with  you?  A 
man  wouldn’t — I  wouldn’t  stay  with 
you  if  you  stopped  loving  me.” 

BARBARA  made  no  reply.  With  her 
mind  she  argued  that  she  should  not 
want  to  be  Hare’s  wife  if  he  had  ceased 
to  love  her;  with  every  nerve  in  her 
body  she  felt  that  she  woujd  never  want 
to  give  him  up,  would  always  fight  to 
win  him.  Then  she  must  win  now — 
and  surely  opposition,  discontent  were 
not  adroit  weapons. 

“You  are  quite  right,  Leonard,”  she 
said.  “There  is  no  other  way  except 
to  part,  or  to  undertake  this  trial  mar¬ 
riage.  But  why  a  secret  marriage, 
since  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  it 
may  end  at  will,  and  there  is  no  longer 
any  stigma  on  divorce?”  There  was  a 
bitter  irony  in  her  tone,  but  Hare  did 
not  notice  it. 

“There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for 
that,”  he  said,  his  eyes  on  the  floor. 
“There  is  my  mother;  she  is  getting 
interested  in  the  housekeeping  and  I 
don’t  want  to  take  that  away  from  her, 
and  she’d  surely  hand  it  over  to  you. 
Besides,  she’d  drop  into  her  old  sub¬ 
servient  manner  to  you,  and  I  don’t 
want  that  to  happen.  I’m  hoping  to 
build  up  a  new  life,  a  new  psychology 
for  mother  out  here.”  Ordinarily  Bar¬ 
bara  would  have  been  touched  by  Hare’s 
inference  to  his  mother,  but  now  she 
was  searching  his  face,  his  mind,  for  all 
that  lay  behind  his  words. 

“Then,”  he  went  on  with  a  short 
laugh,  “I’ve  a  couple  of  neurasthenic 
lady  patients.  Such  people  as  that  are 
always  in  love  with  their  doctor.  I 
don’t  want  to  retard  their  cure  by  let¬ 
ting  them  know  I’m  married.” 

“Leonard,  you  can’t  be  serious!”  she 
cried. 

“Certainly  I’m  serious,”  he  said.  “My 
patients  are  my  work,  and  I’m  leading 
these  sick  creatures  back  to  sanity  and 
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These  air  cushions  are  the 

final  touch  to  rubber  heel  per¬ 
fection  and  comfort.  They  are 
real  air  -pillows.  The  outer 
edge  is  raised  a  full  sixteenth 
of  an  inch.  The  air  reservoir 
is  almost  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep.  Each  outer  ring  aids  in 
air  compression  as  the  heel 
meets  the  pavement. 

And  back  of  the  air  itself  is 
a  heel  of  live,  active,  durable 
rubber  that  further  adds  to  the 
delight  of  it  all. 

What  other  heel  brings  you 
the  true  comfort  of  Goodyear- 
Akron  Wingfoots  ? 


And  these  heels  are  not  a  fad  or 
an  experiment.  Season  in  and  out 
they  give  such  unusual  heel  comfort, 
and  have  won  so  great  a  demand, 
that  shoes  of  the  following  well- 
known  manufacturers  can  now  be 
bought  with  them  already  on  : 
Emerson  Shoe  Company 
The  Excelsior  Shoe  Company 
Emery  &  Marshall  Company 
Field  Bros.  &  Gross  Co. 

Foss,  Packard  &  Co. 

E.  E.  Taylor  Company 
Field- Lumbert  Company 
Stacy-Adams  Company 

Clean  Heels 

Goody  ear- Akron  Wingfoot  Heels 
are  always  free  from  grit  and  mud. 
The  play  of  the  air-cushions  keeps 
both  out. 

Cost  No  More 

And  they  cost  you  no  more  than 
“just  rubber  heels.”  Price,  put  on, 
50c  a  pair.  They  come  in  all  sizes, 
for  men,  women,  boys  and  girls. 
Black  or  chocolate.  For  city  and 
outing  shoes. 

At  dealers  and  repair  shops  everywhere. 
If  your  dealer  hasn’t  them  send  us  his  name 
and  tracing  of  your  heel  and  we  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied.  You  won’t  know  fullest 
heel  comfort  until  you  have  walked  on 
Goodyear-Akron  Wingfoots. 

“All-Weather”  Rubber  Soles 

Ask  for  Goodyear-Akron  "All -Weather” 
Rubber  Soles  —  more  than  rubber  soles. 
Also  used  by  leading  shoe  manufacturers. 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 
AKRON,  OHIO 

Makers  of  Goodyear  Automobile  Tires 

(2124) 
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health.  It’s  just  a  symptom  that  they 
should  be  leaning  so  hard  on  me  per¬ 
sonally,  but  it’s  a  symptom  I  have  to 
take  account  of.” 

Barbara  looked  at  him  in  amaze¬ 
ment.  How  strange  men  were  when 
their  work  was  concerned!  “I  wish  I  were 
one  of  your  patients,”  she  murmured. 

“Then,”  he  went  on  in  a  business¬ 
like  tone,  “you  have  to  think  of  Annie 
Bestor.  You  wouldn’t  want  to  leave 
her  without  a  teacher  to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow!”  Barbara  said. 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  bewil¬ 
dered  expression.  Then  her  face  changed 
to  a  shy  bride’s  face.  Hare  caught  her 
in  his  arms  and  held  her  close. 

“Ah,  Barbara,  dear  little  one,”  he 
cried,  “won’t  you  try  this  way?” 

He  kissed  her  passionately. 

“Yes,  yes,  yes,”  Barbara  said,  his  lips 
on  hers.  “I’ll  love  you  as  never  woman 
loved  man  before — or  perhaps  I’lMove 
you  less,  and  then  you’ll  adore  me.” 

“We’ll  love  each  other,”  he  said, 

“from  to-morrow.  It  will  be  to-morrow, 

Barbara.” 

He  felt  her  heart  beating  heavily. 

“To-morrow,”  she  said,  “and  there’s 
a  holiday  on  Monday — three  days’ 
honeymoon,  Leonard.” 

“A  whole  life,  I  hope,”  he  said. 

And  looking  into  his  eyes  she  forgot 
to  probe  his  deeper  reasons  for  want¬ 
ing  to  keep  their  marriage  secret;  she 
only  knew  that  she  was  being  offered 
another  chance  to  win  him,  and,  as  life 
went,  perhaps  the  most  certain. 

HE  left  her  early,  protesting  that  he 
had  a  long  day  before  him  if  he  was 
to  get  away  by  the  next  evening.  When 
he  kissed  her  good-by  he  whispere'd  that 
there  would  be  no  good-by  to-morrow, 
and  she  hid  her  face  on  his  shoulder. 

He  went  away  pleased,  exultant.  Bar¬ 
bara  returned  to  her  little  living  room, 
remembering  that  she  had  forgotten  to 
ask  him  where  they  were  going.  She  re¬ 
called  with  a  tender  little  smile  all  the 
plans  poor  Huntley  Rhodes  had  made 
for  their  honeymoon  and  how  tenta¬ 
tively  he  had  presented  each  one  to  her 
for  her  approval,  so  ready  to  change 
anything  that  did  not  please  her. 

“Ah,”  said  Barbara,  “I  never  thought 
of  that  as  a  real  marriage,  but  it  was 
a  real  love  that  was  offered  me  then — 
and  this — ” 

She  lay  sleepless,  as  she  had  so  long 
ago  on  that  night  before  she  became 
Barbara  Rhodes.  Then  she  had  hoped 
to  wake  up  the  next  morning  a  new 
Barbara  with  different  feelings.  She  no 
longer  hoped  for  that,  but  she  wished 
that  such  a  dream  might  come  true; 
she  wished  that  she  might  go  into  her 
new  life  gratefully  and  confidently — 
glad  of  what  Hare  could  give  her  and 
certain  that  his  love  would  some  day 
eciual  hers.  Dust  and  ashes — was  that 
what  a  passionate  longing  came  to  when 
it  was  realizable?  For  she  had  wanted, 
above  all  things,  to  become  Hare’s  wife, 
and  now  she  stood  at  the  door  of  ful¬ 
fillment  with  fainting  heart  and  dreary 
eyes.  There  was  nothing  for  her  to  do 
the  next  day  but  pack  her  dress-suit  case 
and  wait  for  Hare.  Again  she  thought 
of  the  day,  ten  years  before,  when 
Grassmere  had  been  crowded  with 
guests  come  to  see  little  Barbara  Lang¬ 
worthy  married,  their  voices  filling  the 
lower  part  of  the  house  while  Anita 
and  Sissy  put  her  in  her  gown  of  white. 

Now,  no  one  knew,  and  who,  in  all  Cali¬ 
fornia,  would  really  have  cared  as  poor 
Gilbert  had  cared,  or  even  Mrs.  Lan- 
grel.  Barbara  felt  very  lonely.  For 
some  time  she  had  not  worn  the  rings 
Rhodes  had  given  her,  but  now  she 
slipped  on  a  thin  gold  band  set  in  pearl 
which  had  been  his  mother’s  engage¬ 
ment  ring.  Wearing  it  made  her  feel 
less  isolated. 

Hare  had  told  her  to  meet  him  at 
the  railway  station  at  four  o’clock.  She 
was  there  before  the  hour,  yet  when  it 
was  well  past  the  hour  he  had  not 
come.  She  reflected  that  usually  it  is 
the  bride  who  keeps  the  bridegroom 
waiting,  but  that  in  this  case  all  was 
reversed.  She  had  been  lacking  in 
pride,  in  the  finest  self-respect,  and  she 
would  be  penalized  through  many  hu¬ 
miliations.  It  was  nearly  five  when  at 
last  he  appeared  rather  breathless  and 
full  of  apologies. 

“Never  did  I  have  such  a  day,”  he 
told  her.  “All  Pasadena  seemed  to  fall 
sick.  When  I  did  get  my  schedule  ar¬ 
ranged  and  told  those  that  had  to  be  told 
that  I  was  going  away,  they  showed  an 
insatiate  curiosity  as  to  where.” 

“So  am  I  curious,”  said  Barbara 
with  a  whimsical  smile. 

“How  adorable  you  look,”  he  said. 
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Clip  and  mail  it  to  us  now  while  you 
think  of  it  and  we’ll  send  you,  free  of  charge, 

and  without  any  obligation  whatsoever  to  you,  our  big  new 
Style  Book,  64  samples  of  the  latest  Spring  and  Summer 
fabrics,  and  a  complete  measuring  outfit,  with  which  any 
member  of  your  family  can  measure  you  as  expertly  as  a 
tailor.  We  guarantee  to  fit  you  perfectly  from  the  meas¬ 
urements  you  send  us,  or  you  need  not  keep  the  clothes. 
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We  can  positively  deliver  you  a  $20 
suit  made  to  your  measure  for  $13.50, 
in  the  smartest  New  York  style,  be¬ 
cause  of  our  method  of  dealing  directly 
with  you  by  mail  —  eliminating  all 
in-between  selling  costs  and  ex¬ 
penses,  such  as  agents,  representa¬ 
tives,  and  commission  men. 

The  coupon  above  will  save  you 
Send  it  at  once— you  have  nothing 


This  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  give 
you  the  finest  custom  made  cloth¬ 
ing  at  a  great  saving,  and  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  our  building  up  one  of 
the  largest  men’s  mail  order  tailoring 
businesses  in  the  world. 

Don't  buy  your  new  suit  before  first 
looking  into  our  values. 

S6.JO  on  your-  next  suit. 
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in  paint  is  not  the  novelty  you  may 
think  it.  It  is  only  new  to  you. 
There  are  painters  who  will  never 
paint  without  it,  and  house  owners 
who  will  never  let  them. 

Ask  for  “  Your  Move ” 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 

Room  405,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
For  big  contract  jobs  consult  our  Research  Bureau 
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‘  ‘  The  best  is  always  the  cheap¬ 
est.  Reliable  seeds  cannot 
be  afforded  at  half  price. " 


Start  a  Garden  “Farm” 

Almost  every  patch  of  ground  is  good  for 
something,  whether  it  be  a  small  back  yard  in 
the  city  or  the  larger  lot  of  the  suburban  home. 
You  can  utilize  that  soil  for  profit  and  pleasure 
far  beyond  your  expectations  if  you  plant 

FERRY’S  Seeds 

They  are  dependable.  Because  they  produce 
true  to  type,  are  thoroughbred,  and  are  testec 
for  vitality,  professional  gardeners  and  truckers 
for  over  fifty  years  have  considered  them 
standard. 

You  don’t  need  to  be  an  expert.  Write 
for  our  Seed  Annual.  It  will  tell  you 
how,  when  and  what  to  plant.  If  you’ve 
never  tasted  fresh  picked  peas  or  lettuce, 
as  illustrated,  try  these: 

Ferry’s  Thomas  Laxton  Peas.  Vine  vigor¬ 
ous,  medium  height,  pods  large.  Peas  very 
large  and  unsurpassed  in  quality.  One  of 
the  best  varieties  for  the  home  garden. 

Ferry’s  May  King  Lettuce.  Extremely 
early.  Compact.  Very  firm  heads  of 
medium  size  and  excellent  quality.  Very 
tender  and  buttery.  Ready  for  use  before 
other  sorts. 

Ferry’s  Seeds  are  sold  by  dealers 
everywhere.  Write  today  for  Seed 
Annual  and  make  your  selections. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

(Also  at  Windsor,  Ontario) 
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The  Eternal  Senator 

'  Continued,  from  page  9  * 


over,  and  when  interrupted  by  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  row  expressed  his  desire  to 
continue  as  much  longer  in  case  the 
opposition  did  not  desire  to  listen  to 
him.  New  Hampshire  forever !  On  the 
same  day  on  which  this  feat  was  per¬ 
formed  another  New  Hampshire  vet¬ 
eran  of  seventy-eight  electrified  the 
world  by  standing  on  his  head  in  a  bar¬ 
rel.  Both  feats  are  touchingly  alluded 
to  in  the  Congressional  Record  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Thomas. 

William  Alden  Smith  of  Michigan,  a 
self-educated  man  with  no  previous  ath¬ 
letic  record,  talked  for  six  hours  one 
afternoon  with  stump-speech  vehe¬ 
mence,  and  on  the  next  morning  talked 
six  hours  more,  causing  Senator  Clarke 
of  Arkansas  to  move  for  an  adjourn¬ 
ment  on  the  ground  that  the  farmers 
of  his  State  were  waiting  for  legisla¬ 
tion  and  that  agriculture  as  well  as 
business  and  the  supply  bills  were  in 
an  acute  state  of  paralysis.  Senator 
Burton  got  in  twelve  hours  with  only  a 
few  stops  for  roll  calls  and  aspersions 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  and  Jones  of 
Washington  talked  for  upward  of  fif¬ 
teen  hours  with  infuriating  ease  and 
deliberation,  stopping  only  once  at  mid¬ 
night  for  one  hour  and  forty-five  min¬ 
utes,  while  the  Democrats  tried  to  ar¬ 
rest  such  Republican  Senators  as  had 
gone  to  bed  at  home  or  in  sanitariums 
and  the  Republicans  strove  valiantly  to 
return  the  compliment. 

The  record  for  sustained  and  unmiti¬ 
gated  speech  making  must  be  given, 
however,  to  Senator  Smoot.  He  talked 
from  9.30  p.  m.  until  11.05  a.  m.,  with¬ 
out  stopping  for  coal,  water,  signals, 
passengers,  or  notes. 

Without  sustenance  save  a  glass  of 
milk,  and  without  so  much  as  putting 
one  knee  on  a  chair  or  taking  off  his 
shoes  to  rest  his  feet,  he  stood  up  and 
conversed  with  posterity,  adhering  to 
the  subject  at  all  times.  It  was  a  mar¬ 
velous  performance.  In  addition,  Sena¬ 
tor  Smoot  listened  more  hours  to  other 
speakers  than  any  other  Senator,  re¬ 
mained  on  watch,  warding  off  parliamen¬ 
tary  attacks  through  Senator  Jones’s 


era,  and  in  other  ways  endeared  himsell 
to  all  lovers  of  a  cast-iron  physique. 

Senator  Smoot’s  record  is  unap¬ 
proached  from  two  sides.  No  one  ever 
spoke  that  long  before  without  resting, 
and  no  one  ever  got  away  with  that 
much  speech  before  without  having 
something  thrown  at  him.  While  the 
laurels  are  being  distributed,  the  lis¬ 
teners  should  not  be  neglected. 

Incidentally,  the  late  filibuster  has 
added  a  serious  argument  against  the 
advisability  of  conferring  suffrage  upon 
women.  Woman,  it  now  appears,  is 
constitutionally  unfitted  to  serve  in  the 
higher  deliberative  body  of  this  nation. 
Not  only  is  she  ineligible  because  she 
does  not  talk  enough,  but  because  she  is 
architecturally  inadequate  for  the  task. 
Her  brain  is  bountifully  adequate,  but 
her  feet  could  not  possibly  stand  the 
strain. 

Peace  hath  its  horrors  no  less  than 
war,  and  being  a  Senator  in  the  midst 
of  a  season  of  unbridled  rhetorical  li¬ 
cense  is  one  of  them.  Time  after  time 
in  the  frosty  nights  of  February,  Sena¬ 
tors  clothed  in  impenetrable  dignity 
and  other  very  good  clothes  have  been 
dragged  out  of  theatres,  dinner  parties, 
and  receptions  by  a  messenger  armed 
with  a  writ  of  arrest,  and  have  had  to 
patter  up  to  the  Capitol  to  satisfy  the 
reckless  lust  of  some  statesman  who 
had  to  listen  himself  and  who  was 
bound  to  involve  the  whole  Senate  in 
the  common  woe  of  answering  to  a  mid¬ 
night  roll  call.  America  has  some  im¬ 
pressive  sights,  but  none  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  that  of  a  flushed  and  triumph¬ 
ant  tyrant  pausing  in  the  sixty-seventh 
lap  of  an  all-night  speech  to  watch  his 
victims  file  in  and  be  counted — unless 
it  is  that  of  the  President’s  room  back 
of  the  Senate  chamber  half  an  hour 
later  when  the  roll  call  is  over  and  the 
speaker  is  droning  relentlessly  on  and 
a  dozen  septuagenarians,  who  sway  a 
nation’s  destinies  and  own  half  of  their 
respective  States,  are  snoring  fitfully  on 
cots  with  their  stockinged  feet  peering 
out  from  beneath  the  blankets,  waiting 
for  the  next  call  to  go  to  the  front. 


The  White  Peacock 

(  Continued  from  page  1 1 ) 


at  the  bottom  of  which  I  had  met  with 
this  singular  experience,  and  gazed  up 
at  the  dark  building  beneath  which 
they  led.  Three  windows  were  visible, 
but  they  were  broken  and  neglected. 
One,  immediately  above  the  arch,  had 
been  pasted  up  with  brown  paper,  and 
this  was  now  peeling  off  in  the  rain,  a 
little  stream  of  which  trickled  down 
from  the  detached  corner  to  drop,  sibi- 
lantly,  upon  the  stone  stairs  beneath. 

Where  were  the  detectives?  I  could 
only  assume  that  they  had  directed 
their  attention  elsewhere,  for  had  the 
place  not  been  utterly  deserted,  surely 
I  had  been  challenged. 

In  pursuit  of  my  new  idea,  I  again 
descended  the  steps.  The  persuasion 
(shortly  to  be  verified)  that  I  was  close 
upon  the  secret  hold  of  the  Chinaman 
grew  stronger  unaccountably.  I  had 
descended  some  eight  steps,  and  was  at 
the  darkest  part  of  the  archway  or  tun¬ 
nel,  when  confirmation  of  my  theories 
came  to  me. 

A  noose,  settled  accurately  upon  my 
shoulders,  was  snatched  tight  about  my 
throat,  and  with  a  feeling  of  insupport¬ 
able  agony  at  the  base  of  my  skull,  and 
a  sudden  supreme  knowledge  that  I  was 
being  strangled — hanged — I  lost  con¬ 
sciousness!  How  long  I  remained  un- 
scious,  I  was  unable  to  determine  at  the 
time,  but  I  learned  later  that  it  was  for 
no  more  than  half  an  hour;  at  any  rate, 
recovery  was  slow. 

The  first  sensation  to  return  to  me 
was  a  sort  of  repetition  of  the  asphyxia. 
The  blood  seemed  to  be  forcing  itself 
into  my  eyes — I  choked — I  felt  that  my 
end  had  come.  And,  raising  my  hands 
to  my  throat,  I  found  it  to  be  swollen 
and  inflamed.  Then  the  floor  upon 
which  I  lay  seemed  to  be  rocking  like 
the  deck  of  a  ship,  and  I  glided  back 
again  into  a  place  of  darkness  and  for¬ 
getfulness.  My  second  awakening  was 
heralded  by  a  returning  sense 
of  smell;  for  I  became  con¬ 
scious  of  a  faint,  exquisite  per¬ 
fume.  It  brought  me  to  my 
senses  as  nothing  else  could 
have  done,  and  I  sat  upright 
with  a  hoarse  cry.  I  could 
have  distinguished  that  per¬ 
fume  amid  a  thousand  others, 


could  have  marked  it  apart  from  the 
rest  in  a  scent  bazaar.  For  me  it  had 
one  meaning,  and  one  meaning  only 
— Karamaneh. 

She  was  near  me,  or  had  been 
near  me! 

And  in  the  first  moments  of  my  awak¬ 
ening,  I  groped  about  in  the  darkness 
blindly  seeking  her.  Then  my  swollen 
throat  and  throbbing  head,  together 
with  my  utter  inability  to  move  my  neck 
even  slightly,  reminded  me  of  the  facts 
as  they  were.  I  knew  in  that  bitter 
moment  that  Karamaneh  was  no  longer 
my  friend;  but  for  all  her  beauty  and 
charm,  was  the  most  heartless,  the  most 
fiendish  creature  in  the  service  of  Dr. 
Fu-Manchu.  I  groaned  aloud  in  my  de¬ 
spair  and  misery. 

Something  stirred  near  me  in  the 
room  and  set  my  nerves  creeping  with 
a  new  apprehension.  I  became  fully 
alive  to  the  possibilities  of  the  darkness. 

To  my  certain  knowledge,  Dr.  Fu- 
Manchu  at  this  time  had  been  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  fully  three  months,  which 
meant  that  by  now  he  must  be  equipped 
with  all  the  instruments  of  destruction, 
animate  and  inanimate,  which  dread 
experience  had  taught  me  to  associate 
with  him. 

NOW,  as  I  crouched  there  in  that  dark 
apartment  listening  for  a  repetition 
of  the  sound,  I  scarcely  dared  to  conjec¬ 
ture  what  might  have  occasioned  it, 
but  my  imagination  peopled  the  place 
with  reptiles  which  writhed  upon  the 
floor,  with  tarantulas  and  other  deadly 
insects  which  crept  upon  the  walls, 
which  might  drop  upon  me  from  the 
ceiling  at  any  moment. 

Since  nothing  stirred  about  me,  I 
ventured  to  move,  turning  my  shoul¬ 
ders,  for  I  was  unable  to  move  my  ach¬ 
ing  head;  and  I  looked  in  the  direction 
from  which  a  faint,  very  faint,  light 
proceeded. 

A  regular  tapping  sound 
now  began  to  attract  my  at¬ 
tention,  and,  having  turned 
about,  I  perceived  that  behind 
me  was  a  broken  window, 
patched  in  places  with  brown 
paper;  the  corner  of  one  sheet 
of  paper  was  detached,  and 
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Where  sore  throats 
come  from — 


SCARCELY  a  day  passes 
but  that  you  find  yourself 
in  the  very  places  where  sore 
throats  come  from — in  the 
crowded  places — the  stuffy 
cars,  stores,  theatres,  where 
with  every  breath  you  must 
inhale  millions  of  germs, 
and  germs  not  only  of  sore 
throats,  but  often  of  more 
serious  maladies 

The  mouth  and  throat  are 
the  camping  ground  of 
these  invaders,  and  al¬ 
though  nature  herself 
repels  them  frequently, 
they  may  gain  the  upper 
hand  if  one’s  health  is 
even  a  trifle  below  par — 
and  hence  the  wisdom, 
nay,  duty — of  taking 


THE  GERM -KILLING 
THROAT  TABLET 

A  little  tablet  handy  to  use,  with  a 
pleasing  and  refreshing  taste.  For 
mamint  disinfects  the  mouth  and 
throat —thoroughly  as  no  gargle  ever 
can.  The  germicide  it  sets  free  in 
the  saliva,  while  harmless  to  the 
tenderest  membranes,  reaches  and 
destroys  the  germs  in  even  the  re¬ 
motest  crevices  of  the  mouth,  ton 
sils  and  throat— and  so  helps  nature 
restore  the  inflamed  tissues  to  health 

Over  10,000  doctors  have  endorsed 
Formamint  both  as  a  means  of 
chicking  sore  throats  and  of  pre 
venting  the  entrance  of  infectious 
disease  And  you  will  find  the  little 
tablet  a  handy  and  trustworthy  safe¬ 
guard  of  your  own  health.  At  all 
druggists 

A.  WULFING  &  CO. 

27LIrvingPlace,  NewYork 

From  an  article  in  the  “Medical 
Review  of  Reviews.” 

New  York,  December  10, 1911:  “ .  .  . 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  about 
these  tablets  in  my  experience  is 
their  amazing  convenience  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  great  inconvenience 
of  gargles.  ..  .  It  may  be  said  that 
the  efficiency  of  Formamint  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  most  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  gargle.” 

So  that  you  may 
see  how  effective 
.  these  pleasant 

Formamint  Tablets  are  in  mouth 
I  and  throat  troubles,  we  will  gladly 
I  mail  you  a  generous  sample  tube 
1  on  receipt  of  a  2c  stamp  to  pay 
e.  Write  for  it  today. 


I  postage. 
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the  rain  trickled  down  upon  it  with  a 
rhythmical  sound.  . 

In  a  flash  I  realized  that  I  lay  m  the 
room  immediately  above  the  archway , 
and,  listening  intently,  I  perceived  above 
the  other  faint  sounds  of  the  night,  or 
thought  that  I  perceived,  the  hissing 
of  the  gas  from  the  extinguished  lamp 
burner.  Unsteadily  I  rose  to  my  feet,  but 
found  myself  swaying  like  a  drunken 
man.  I  reached  out  for  support,  stum¬ 
bling  in  the  direction  of  the  wall.  My 
foot  came  in  contact  with  something 
that  lay  there,  and  I  pitched  forward 

and  fell.  , , 

I  anticipated  a  crash  which  would 
put  an  end  to  my  hopes  of  escape,  but 
my  fall  was  comparatively  noiseless— 
for  I  fell  upon  the  body  of  a  man  who 
lay  bound  up  with  rope  close  against 
the  wall ! 

A  MOMENT  I  stayed  as  I  fell,  the 
chest  of  my  fellow  captive  rising 
and  falling  beneath  me  as  he  breathed. 
Knowing  that  my  life  depended  upon 
retaining  a  firm  hold  upon  mysell,  l 
succeeded  in  overcoming  the  dizziness 
and  nausea  which  threatened  to  drown 
my  senses,  and,  moving  back  so  that  l 
knelt  upon  the  floor,  I  fumbled  m  my 
pocket  for  the  electric  lamp  which.  I 
had  placed  there.  My  raincoat  had  been 
removed  while  I  was  unconscious,  and 
with  it  my  pistol,  but  the  lamp  was  un¬ 
touched.  I  took  it  out,  pressed  the  but¬ 
ton,  and  directed  the  ray  upon  the  lace 
of  the  man  beside  me. 

It  was  Nayland  Smith! 

Trussed  up  and  fastened  to  a  ung 
in  the  wall,  he  lay,  having  a  cork  gag 
strapped  so  tightly  between  his  teeth 
that  I  wondered  how  he  had  escaped 

suffocation.  .  ,  „  ,  , 

But,  although  a  grayish  pallor  showed 
through  the  tan  of  his  skin,  his  eyes 
were  feverishly  bright,  and  there,  as  _ 
knelt  beside  him,  I  thanked  Heaven  si¬ 
lently  but  fervently.  ,  , 

Then,,  in  furious  haste,  I  set  to  work 
to  remove  the  gag.  It  was  most ^  in¬ 
geniously  secured  by  means  of  leather 
straps  buckled  at  the  back  of  his  head, 
but  I  unfastened  these  without  muc 
difficulty,  and  he  spat  out  the  gag,  ut¬ 
tering  an  exclamation  of  disgust. 

“Thank  God,  old  man!’  he  said 
huskily.  “Thank  God  that  you  are 
alive!  I  saw  them  drag  you  in,  and  l 

thought  ...”  ,  ,  . 

-  “I  have  been  thinking  the  same  about 
you  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours, 

I  said  reproachfully.  “Why  did  you 

start  without — ”  _  *  •  » 

“I  did  not  want  you  to  come,  Petrie, _ 
he  replied.  “I  had  a  sort  of  premoni¬ 
tion.  You  see,  it  was  realized,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  being  as  helpless  as  I,  r  ate 
has  made  you  the  instrument  of  my 
release.  Quick!  You  have  a  knife. 
Good!”  The  old,  feverish  energy ( was 

by  no  means  extinguished  m  him.  Gut 

the  ropes  about  my  wrists  and  ankles, 
but  don’t  otherwise  disturb  them. 

I  set  to  work  eagerly. 

“Now,”  Smith  continued,  put  that 
filthy  gag  In  place  again — but  you  need 
not  strap  it  so  tightly!  Directly  they 
find  that  you  are  alive  they  will  treat 
you  the  same.  You  understand,  one 
has  been  here  three  times.” 
“Karamaneh?” 

“Ssh!” 

I  heard  a  sound  like  the  opening  of 

a  distant  door.  ,  . 

“Quick!  the  straps  of  the  gag!  whis¬ 
pered  Smith,  “and  pretend  to  recover 
consciousness  just  as  they  enter. 

Clumsily  I  followed  his  directions, 
for  my  fingers  were  none  too  steady, 
replaced  the  lamp  in  my  pocket  and 
threw  myself  upon  the  floor. 

THROUGH  half -shut  eyes  I  saw  the 
door  open  and  obtained  a  glimpse  ot 
a  desolate,  empty  passage  beyond.  Un 
the  threshold  stood  Karamaneh.  She 
held  in  her  hand  a  common  tin  oil  lamp 
which  smoked  and  flickered  with  every 
movement,  filling  the  already  none- 
too-cleanly  air  with  an  odor  of  burn¬ 
ing  paraffin.  ,  ,,  . 

She  personified  the  outre;  nothing  so 
incongruous  as  her  presence  in  that 
place  could  well  be  imagined.  She  was 
dressed  as  I  remembered  once  to  have 
seen  her  two  years  before,  in  the 
gauzy  silks  of  the  harem.  There  were 
pearls  glittering  like  great  tears  amid 
the  cloud  of  her  wonderful  hair.  She 
wore  broad  gold  bangles  upon  her  bate 
arms,  and  her  fingers  were  laden  with 
jewelry.  A  heavy  girdle  swung  from 
her  hips,  defining  the  lines  of  her  slim 
shape,  and  about  one  white  ankle  was 
a  gold  band.  T  '  . 

As  she  appeared  in  the  doorway  1  al- 
|  most  entirely  closed  my  eyes,  but  my 
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The  New  Extra  Heavy  Red  Interlock 
gives  old  tires  new  strength  and 
makes  them  blow-out  proof.  Pre¬ 
vents  punctures  too. 
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FOR  the  thousands  of  readers  of  this  magazine  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  subject,  we  have  just  published  one  of  the  most 
absorbing  and  factful  books  printed  about  handwriting.  1  he 
author  is  William  Leslie  French,  the  celebrated  Graphologist, 
whose  timely  articles  in  leading  magazines  have  aroused  a  na£on~ 
wide  interest  and  discussion.  In  this  book,  entitled  What  X  our 
Handwriting  Reveals,”  is  delineated  and  interpreted  nearly  every 
style  of  handwriting.  You  will  doubtless  recognize  your  own 
style  among  them. 

This  book  has  been  prepared 

by  US  at  great  expense  for  those  Xencloseten  cents  for  12  different  kinds 
who  are  seriously  interested  in  of  Spencerian  Pens  and  a  copy  of  the  book, 
the  subject.  The  edition  is  limited.  “Wh«  Y-  H.ndwming  K„e»ls.  ^ 


If  you  desire  a  copy,  it  will  be 
sent  with  12  different  styles  of 
SpencerianPens  on  receipt  of 1 0 cents. 


Name. 


Street  No. 


SPENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY  city 

349  Broadway,  New  York  State 
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COLLIER’S  FOR 


Below  Zero 

Winters  Coal 
Bill  Only  *20 


*o  %  Saving  in  Coal  Bills  Guaranteed 
with  the  New-Feed  UNDERFEED. 

"Oar  house  was  new,  we  had  to  main¬ 
tain  a  greater  heat,  the  winter  was  very 
severe  —  thermometer  registering  27 
below  zero  in  the  coldest  weather. 
My  UNDERFEED  coal  bill  has  been 
about  $20  for  this  winter — from  a  third  to  one 
half  less  than  with  any  overfeed  furnace.” 

That's  what  Mr.  Charles  Petts  writes  from 
Warsaw,  Mo.  And  we  can  send  you  thousands 
of  just  such  others  telling  of  more  heat  and 
better  heat,  at  a  saving  in  coal  bills  of  from  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  with  a  Williamson  UNDER¬ 
FEED  Furnace  or  Boiler. 

This  year  brings  the  New-Feed  UNDER¬ 
FEED— the  Perfected  UNDERFEED.  Even 
less  trouble.  A  twelve- year-old  boy  can  operate 
it  to  perfection.  Operated  from  a  standing  po¬ 
sition.  Ashes  have  to  be  removed  but  twice  a 
week. 


VV  I  LLIAA\  SOM  CUT 

|  EW-WEE  D  COAL 

UNDERFEED  BILLS 

Furnaces  and  Boilers  Vz'°  Vi 


Feeds  Coal  From  Below. 

In  the  New-Feed  UNDERFEED,  coal  !s  fed  from  below. 
The  clean,  live  fire  is  always  on  top,  in  direct  contact  with 
the  most  effective  radiating  surfaces.  All  smoke,  soot  and 
gas  converted  into  clean,  live,  usable  heat.  Ashes  clean 
and  white — and  fewer  of  them.  « 

And  the  New -Feed  UNDERFEED  burns  any  size  of 
coal,  from  soft  coal  slack  and  pea  or  buckwheat  anthracite 
up.  Right  there  is  a  great  saving  you  can  actually  see  be¬ 
fore  you  spend  a  penny.  Larger  sizes  may  be  used  if  de¬ 
sired. 

Adapted  to  warm  air,  steam  or  hot  water.  Get  a  New- 
Feed  UNDERFEED  for  that  new  home  or  other  building, 
or  to  replace  that  wasteful,  unsatisfactory  stove,  grate  or 
“overfed”  furnace. 

50$  Saving  in  Coal  Bills  Guaranteed. 

Not  mere  “say-so,”  but  an  actual  guarantee  where  the 
New-Feed  is  properly  installed  and  operated.  This  guar- 
antee  is  bona  fide — backed  by  a  million. 

Cut-Out  View  of  dollar  concern. 

UNDERFEED  Learn  more  about  it.  Use  the  at- 
Furnace  tached  coupon.  It  describes  the  simple 
yet  wonderful  operation  of  the  New -Feed 
UNDERFEED,  and  also  brings  the 
great,  free,  interesting  book,  “From 
Overfed  to  UNDERFEED.” 

Sending  the  coupon  involves  no 
charges  or  obligation.  Send  it  to-day— 
NOW  1 

The  Williamson  Heater  Co. 

(Formerly  The  Peck-Williamson  Co.) 
422  Fifth  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


COUPON 


THE  WILLIAMSON  HEATER  CO. 

422  Fifth  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ( 

Tell  me  how  to  cut  my  coal  bills  from  one-half  to  two-  I 
thirds  with  a  Williamson  New-Feed  UNDERFEED. 

Warm  Air - Steam  or  Hot  Water_ _ _ 

(Mark  an  X  after  System  interested  in) 

Name .  I 

Address .  I 

My  Dealer’s  Name  is . 


gaze  rested  fascinatedly  upon  the  little 
red  slippers  which  she  wore. 

Again  I  detected  the  exquisite,  elu¬ 
sive  perfume  which,  like  a  breath  of 
musk,  spoke  of  the  Orient;  and,  as  al¬ 
ways,  it  played  havoc  with  my  reason, 
seeming  to  intoxicate  me  as  though  it 
wei’e  the  very  essence  of  her  loveliness. 

But  I  had  a  pai't  to  play,  and  throw¬ 
ing  out  one  clenched  hand  so  that  my 
fist  struck  upon  the  floor,  I  uttered  a 
loud  groan  and  made  as  if  to  rise  upon 
my  knees. 

ONE  quick  glimpse  I  had  of  her  won¬ 
derful  eyes,  widely  opened  and 
turned  upon  me  with  such  an  enigmati¬ 
cal  expression  as  set  my  heart  leaping 
wildly;  then,  stepping  back,  Karamaneh 
placed  the  lamp  upon  the  boards  of  the 
passage  and  clapped  her  hands. 

As  I  sank  upon  the  floor  in  assumed 
exhaustion,  a  Chinaman  with  an  impas¬ 
sive  face,  and  a  Burman  whose  pock¬ 
marked,  evil  countenance  was  set  in  an 
apparently  habitual  leer,  came  running 
into  the  room  past  the  girl. 

With  a  hand  which  trembled  vio¬ 
lently,  she  held  the  lamp  while  the  two 
yellow  ruffians  tied  me.  I  groaned  and 
struggled  feebly,  fixing  my  gaze  upon 
the  lamp  bearer  in  a  silent  reproach 
which  was  by  no  means  without  its 
effect.  She  lowered  her  eyes,  and  I  could 
see  her  biting  her  lip,  while  the  color 
gradually  faded  from  her  cheeks.  Then, 
glancing  up  again  quickly,  and  still 
meeting  that  reproachful  stare,  she 
turned  her  head  aside  altogether  and 
rested  one  hand  upon  the  wall,  sway¬ 
ing  slightly  as  she  did  so. 

It  was  a  singular  ordeal  for  more 
than  one  of  that  incongruous  group; 
but  in  order  that  I  may  not  be  charged 
with  hypocrisy  or  with  seeking  to  hide 
my  own  folly,  I  confess  here  that  when 
again  I  found  myself  in  darkness,  my 
heart  was  leaping,  not  because  of  the 
success  of  my  strategy,  but  because  of 
the  success  of  that  reproachful  glance 
which  I  had  directed  toward  the  lovely, 
dark-eyed  Karamaneh,  toward  the 
faithless,  evil  Karamaneh!  So  much 
for  myself. 

The  door  had  not  been  closed  ten  sec¬ 
onds  ere  Smith  again  was  spitting  out 
the  gag,  swearing  under  his  breath,  and 
stretching  his  cramped  limbs  free  from 
their  binding.  Within  a  minute  from 
the  time  of  my  trussing  I  was  a  free 
man  again,  save  that,  look  where  I 
would — to  right,  to  left,  or  inward,  to 
my  own  conscience — two  dark  eyes  met 
mine  enigmatically. 

“What  now?”  I  whispered. 

“Let  me  think,”  replied  Smith.  “A 
talse  move  would  destroy  us.” 

“How  long  have  you  been  here?” 
“Since  last  night.” 

“Is  Fu-Manchu— ” 
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THE 

LAW-TRAINED 

MAN  1  mo.t  1 

remark-  | 
able  boo  k —  | 

one  that  should  be  j 
in  the  hands  of  every  | 
ambitious  man.  It  shows  | 
how  a  knowledge  of  law  en-  | 
ables  men  to  correctly  analyze,  di-  | 
rect  and  control— why  law-trained  men  § 
are  picked  for  business  leaders.  It  shows  | 
how  men  unable  to  leave  home  or  business  can  1 
prepare  for  the  bar  examination  through  a  1 
Course  in  law  which  includes  the  comprehen-  I 
sive  features  of  the  best  resident  law  schools.  1 

For  the  first  time  you  can  secure  a  thoroughly  com-  s 
plete  and  satisfactory  Law  Course  and  Service — one  that  is  H 
recommended  and  approved  by  bench  and  bar. 

Modern  American  Law  Course  and  Service  of 

BLACKSTONE  INSTITUTE 

Prepared  by  eminent  authorities,  among  whom  are:  H 
Chief  Justice  John  B.  Winslow,  LL.D. ,  Sup.  Court  Wis  1 
Hon.  Geo.  C.  Holt,  LL.D.,  ex-Judge  U.  S.  Dis.  Court,  N.Y.  I 
Hon.  Paul  8.  Reinsch,  Ph.D..  LL,B.,U.S.  Minister  to  China.  i 
Judge  A.  L.  Sanborn,  U.  S.  Dis.  Court, Western  Din.,  Wis.  I 
Dean  0.  A.  Harker,  College  of  Law,  University  of  III.  = 

Dean  H.  H.  Ingersoll,  College  of  Law,  University  of  Tenn.  f§ 

Tour  copy  of  “THE  LAW-TRAINED  MAN,”  a  128-nage  I 
bound  bonk,  is  free  and  you  will  do  well  to  send  for  it  today.  = 
It  will  tell  you  how  a  knowledge  of  law  has  helped  men  like  you  = 
to  bigger  opportunities  and  rewards — how  you  yourself  may  be  = 
doubly  valuable  in  your  own  or  any  business,  by  becoming  a  H 
law-trained  man.  It  will  tell  yon  how  to  prepare  for  the  prac-  = 
tice  of  law.  Tell  us  your  present  occupation,  and  send  for  the  = 
book  today,  to  a 

BLACKSTONE  S 
INSTITUTE  I 

20  N  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill.  1 
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“Fu-Manchu  is  here!”  replied  Smith 
grimly,  “and  not  only  Fu-Manchu,  but 
— another.” 

“Another!” 

“A  higher  than  Fu-Manchu  appar¬ 
ently.  I  have  an  idea  of  the  identity  of 
this  person,  but  no  more  than  an  idea. 
Something  unusual  is  going  on,  Petrie, 
otherwise  I  should  have  been  a  dead 
man  twenty-four  hours  ago.  Something 
even  more  important  than  my  death  en¬ 
gages  Fu-Manchu’s  attention — and  this 
can  only,  he  the  presence  of  the  mys¬ 
terious  visitor.  Your  seductive  friend, 
Karamaneh,  is  arrayed  in  her  very  be¬ 
coming  national  costume  in  his  honor, 
I  presume.”  He  stooped  abruptly,  then 
added :  “I  would  give  five  hundred 
pounds  for  a  glimpse  of  that  vis¬ 
itor’s  face!” 

“Is  Burke — ” 

“God  knows  what  has  become  of 
Burke,  Petrie!  We  were  both  caught 
napping  in  the  establishment  of  the 
amiable  Shen-Yan,  where,  amid  a  very 
mixed  company  of  poker  players,  we 
were  losing  our  money  like  gentlemen.” 

“But  Weymouth — ” 

‘Burke  and  I  had  both  been  neatly 
sandbagged,  my  dear  Petrie,  and  re¬ 
moved  elsewhere  some  hours  before 
Weymouth  raided  the  gaming  house. 
Oh !  I  don’t  know  how  they  smuggled 
us  away  with  the  police  watching  the 
place;  but  my  presence  here  is  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  of  the  fact.  Are  vou 
armed?” 

‘No;  my  pistol  was  in  my  raincoat, 
which  is  missing.” 

IN  the  dim  light  from  the  broken  win¬ 
dow  I  could  see  Smith  tugging  reflec¬ 
tively  at  the  lobe  of  his  left  ear. 

.  T  aT  ,without  arms,  too,”  he  mused. 
We  might  escape  from  the  window — ” 
“It’s  a  long  drop!” 

“Ah!  I  imagined  so.  If  only  I  had 
a  pistol  or  a  revolver — ” 
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Mechanically  Perfect! 


The  chief  reason  Iver  Johnson 
Revolvers,  Shotguns,  Bicycles  and 
Motorcycles  are  known  all  over 
the  world  for  their  splendid  service 
is  because  of  the  matchless  quality 
of  the  machine  work  that  goes 
into  our  goods. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  construct 
an  instrument  of  greater  precision 
than  the  Iver  Johnson  Revolver. 
It  is  perfect  in  operation  and  ab¬ 
solutely  safe  even  in  the  hands  of 
a  novice.  You  can  Hammer  the 
Hammer.  Note  different  models 
below.  Prices  $6  to  $8. 50.  Learn 
to  shoot  an  Iver  Johnson. 

Iver  Johnson  Shotguns  are 
made  in  Single-barrel  and  in 
Double-barrel  Hammerless. 


The  Iver  Johnson  Motorcycle 
is  conceded  by  engineers  to  be 
the  most  scientifically  designed 
and  the  most  superbly  built  ma¬ 
chine  ever  produced. 

Send  for  our  84-page  book  on 
Bicycles,  Motorcycles,  Revolvers 
and  Shotguns — single  and  dhuble- 
barreled. 

This  book  is  bound  in  stiff 
board  covers  and  tells  all  anyone 
needs  to  know  to  buy  a  cycle  or 
firearm  intelligently. 

It’s  a  costly  book,  but  we 
want  everyone  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  to  have  a  copy  —  so 
it  is  free. 


IVER  JOHNSON’S 
ARMS  &  CYCLE 
WORKS 

146  River  Street 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 


Iver  Johnson  Bicycles 
rank  as  America’s  leading 
bicycles.  Most  racing  men 
ride  them.  They  are 
fast,  durable  and  beau¬ 
tifully  finished.  $ 25 
i  to  $60. 


99  Chambers  St. 
New  York 


717  Market  St. 
San  Fran¬ 
cisco 
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Roofing  that  must  last! 

jYou  can’t  tell  by  looking  at  a  roll  of  roofing  how/ 
jjong  it  will  last  on  the  roof,  but  when  yoa^^ 

^get  the  guarantee  of  a  responsi-^^^  Tha  rtrtltt 
Jble  company,  you  know  that^^^  e  ''illy 

your  roofing  must  give^^  real  test  of 

satisfactory 

service,  roofing  quality 

is  on  the  roof. 


Buy  materials  that  last 


Ask  your  dealer  for  prod¬ 
ucts  made  by  us— they  bear 
our  name. 

Asphalt  Roofings 
(  All  grades  and  prices) 

Slate  Surfaced  Shingles 
Asphalt  Felts 
Deadening  Felts 
Tarred  Felts 
Building  Papers 


Roofing 

1  -ply  guaranteed  5  years 

2- ply  guaranteed  10  years 

3 - ply  guaranteed  15  years 


Insulating  Papers 
Wall  Boards 
Plastic  Roofing  Cement 
Asphalt  Cement 
Roof  Coating 
Metal  Paints 
Out-door  Paints 
Shingle  Stains 
Refined  Coal  Tar 
Tar  Coating 


General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Company 

World's  largest  manufacturers  of  Roofing  and  Building  Papers 

New  York  City  Boston  Chicago  Pittsbnrgh  Philadelphia  Atlanta  Cleveland 
St.  Louis  Cincinnati  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  San  Francisco  Seattle  London  Hamburg 


Detroit 

Sydney 


To  Match  Gowns  and  Shoes 

and  create  the  perfect  har¬ 
mony  of  dress  now  demanded 


is  made  in  all  colors  and  exact  shades. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send 
us  sample  of  color  to  be  matched.  The 
brand  to  buy  for  all  the  family.  All  prices,  25c 
up.  Silk.Cottons,  Silk  Lisles.Wools,  Merinos. 
No.  470-Women’s  Pure  Thread  Silk  50c.  Boot 
length— Extra  fine.  Full  length,  28  in.  Sealsland 
Mercerized  top;  heavily  reinforced  heel,  toe 
and  sole.  Pure  dye— fast  colors— all  shades. 

Chicago- Kenosha  Hoisery  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Made  in  U.  S.  A.  for  over  80  years 


and  let  lie  until  oil  dampens  cloth  all  through.  This  makes  a 
that  gathers  and  holds  every  fleck  and  speck  of  disease  breec 
U  ing  dust,  and  besides,  leaves  your  furniture  brighter  and 
better  looking.  Try  it. 

3-in-One  is  also  a  perfect  sewing-machine  and  typewriter  oil; 
a  splendid  furniture  and  floor  polish;  a  delightful  cleaner 
Ink  of  bath-room  fixtures,  mirrors  and  windows;  and  a  sure 
preventive  of  rust  and  tarnish  everywhere.  fry  it. 


lubricates 

TYPEWRITERS 

BICYCLES 

GUNS 

SEWING  MACHINES 
TALKING  MACHINES 
RAZORS  ■•'STROPS 
THRtt'iN  OHE  Oii.  CO 


How  did  it  happen? 


The  twisted  wreckage  in  the 
ditch  doesn’t  tell  the  cause  of  the 
accident.  All  the  driver  can  re¬ 
member  is  the  shock.  But  this 
we  know — suddenly  the  car  got 
beyond  control.  The  momentum 
of  a  heavy  car  and  the  power  of 
forty  or  sixty  horses  broke  from 
the  bondage  of  a  puny  foot  lever 
— and  then — smash  1 

Why?  The  brakes  failed.  The 
brake  lining  was  worn  out. 
Likely  enough  it  was  only  half 
brake  lining  anyway. 

You  must  have  good  brake  lin¬ 
ing — ioo cj0  brake  lining. 


HYDRAULIC  COMPRESSED 
Brake  Lining  -100/6 

Brake  lining,  to  be  loo<?0,  must  be 
brake  lining  all  through.  Not  merely 
on  the  outside.  It  must  be  trustworthy 
to  the  last. 

Thermoid  retains  its  ioo </0  gripping 
power  even  until  worn  paper-thin. 
Hydraulic  compression  makes  it  one 

solid,  single  substance  of  uniform  density 

dear  through — instead  of  being  loose 
and  stringy  (and  friction-shy)  on  the  in¬ 
side,  as  is  ordinary 
woven  brake  lining. 

Guard  YOUR  safety 
with  Thermoid. 


Thermoid  Rubber  Co. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  ~  , 

Cannot  be  burned  ont  nor 

Our  Guarantee:  Thermoid  affected  by  oil,  heat, 
will  make  good — or  i at  will.  water,  gaioline,  dirt. 


ANY-WEIGHT 

WATER  BALLAST  ROLLER 

USE  a  roller  of 
the  right 
weight  and  you  will 
havea  beautiful  lawn. 

Light  for  ihe  soft,  ten- 
der  spring  lawn,  heavier 
as  the  season  advances,  the 
“Anyweight”  exactly 
solves  the  lawn  roller 
_  problem,  giving  the  value 

of  many  for  the  price  of  one  good  appliance. 

Fills  and  empties  quickly — no  upending.  Has  rust- 
proofed,  acetylene-welded  shell— roller  bearings  adjust¬ 
able  counterpoise  weights  if  ordered. 

FREE — A  valuable  treatise  on  Care  of  Lawns — write  today. 

WILDER-STRONG  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Box  4,  Monroe,  Mich. 


“What  should  you  do?” 

“I  should  present  myself  before  the 
important  meeting,  which,  I  am  as¬ 
sured,  is  being  held  somewhere  in  this 
building;  and  to-night  would  see  the 
end  of  my  struggle  with  the  Fu-Manchu 
group — the  end  of  the  whole  yellow 
menace!  For  not  only  is  Fu-Manchu 
here,  Petrie,  with  all  his  gang  ot  as¬ 
sassins,  but  he  whom  I  believe  to  be 
the  real  head  of  the  group  a  certain 
mandarin — is  here  also!” 

SMITH  stepped  quietly  across  the 
room  and  tried  the  door.  It  proved 
to  be  unlocked,  and  an  instant  later 
we  were  both  outside  in  the  passage. 
Coincident  with  our  arrival  there  arose 
a  sudden  outcry  from  some  place  at 
the  westward  end.  A  high-pitched, 
grating  voice,  in  which  guttural  notes 
alternated  with  a  serpentlike  hissing, 
was  raised  in  anger. 

“Dr.  Fu-Manchu!”  whispered  Smith, 
grasping  my  arm. 

Indeed,  it  was  the  unmistakable  voice 
of  the  Chinaman,  raised  hysterically  in 
one  of  those  outbursts  which  in  the 
past  I  had  diagnosed  as  symptomatic 
of  dangerous  mania. 

The  voice  rose  to  a  scream,  the 
scream  of  some  angry  animal  rather 
than  anything  human.  Then,  choking¬ 
ly,  it  ceased.  Another  short,  sharp  cry 
followed— but  not  in  the  voice  of  Fu- 
Manchu— a  dull  groan,  and  the  sound 
of  a  fall. 

With  Smith  still  grasping  my  wrist 
I  shrank  back  into  the  doorway  as 
something  that  looked  in  the  darkness 
like  a  great  ball  of  fluff  came  rapidly 
along  the  passage  toward  me.  Just 
at  my  feet  the  thing  stopped  and! 
made  it  out  for  a  small  animal.  The 
tiny,  gleaming  eyes  looked  up  at  me, 
and,  chattering  wickedly,  the  creature 
bounded  past  and  was  lost  from  view. 

It  was  Dr.  Fu-Manchu’s  marmoset. 

Smith  dragged  me  hack  into  the  room 
which  we  had  just  left.  As  he  partly 
reclosed  the  door,  I  heard  the  clapping 
of  hands.  In  a  condition  of  most 
dreadful  suspense  we  waited  until  a 
new,  ominous  sound  proclaimed  itself. 
Some  heavy  body  was  being  dragged 
into  the  passage.  I  heard  the  opening 
of  a  trap.  Exclamations  in  guttural 
voices  told  of  a  heavy  task  in  progress; 
there  was  a  great  straining  and  creak¬ 
ing — whereupon  the  trap  was  softly 
closed  again.  Smith  bent  to  my  ear. 

“Fu-Manchu  has  chastised  one  of  his 
servants,”  he  whispered.  “There  will  be 
food  for  the  grappling  irons  to-night! 

I  shuddered  violently,  for,  without 
Smith’s  words,  I  knew  that  a  bloody 
deed  had  been  done  in  that  house  with¬ 
in  a  few  yards  of  where  we  stood. 

In  the  new  silence,  I  could  hear  the 
drip,  drip,  drip  of  the  rain  outside  the 
window;  then  a  steam  siren  hooted  dis¬ 
mally  upon  the  river,  and  I  thought 
how  the  screw  of  that  very  vessel,  even 
as  we  listened,  might  be  tearing  the 
body  of  Fu-Manchu’s  servant! 

“Have  you  some  one  waiting?”  whis¬ 
pered  Smith  eagerly. 

“How  long  was  I  insensible? 

“About  half  an  hour.”  .  . 

“Then  the  cabman  will  be  waiting. 
“Have  you  a  whistle  with  you?” 

I  felt  in  my  coat  pocket. 

“Yes,”  I  reported. 

“Good!  Then  we  will  take  a  chance. 
Again  we'  slipped  out  into  the  pas¬ 
sage  and  began  a  stealthy  progress  to 
the  west.  Ten  paces  amid  absolute 
darkness,  and  we  found  ourselves 
abreast  of  a  branch  corridor.  At  the 
further  end,  through  a  kind  of  little 
window,  a  dim  light  shone.  . 

“See  if  you  can  find  the  trap,  whis- 
pered  Smith ;  “light  your  lamp.” 

I  directed  the  ray  of  the  pocket  lamp 
upon  the  floor,  and  there  at  my  feet 
was  a  square  wooden  trap.  As  1 
stooped  to  examine  it,  I  glanced  back, 
painfully,  over  my  shoulder — and  saw 
Nayland  Smith  tiptoeing  away  from 
me  along  the  passage  toward  the  light. 

INWARDLY  I  cursed  his  folly,  but  the 
temptation  to  peep  in  at  that  little 
window  proved  too  strong  for  me,  as  it 
had  proved  too  strong  for  him. 

Fearful  that  some  board  would  creak 
beneath  my  tread,  I  followed and  side 
by  side  we  two  crouched,  looking  into  a 
small  rectangular  room.  It  was  a  bare 
and  cheerless  apartment  with  unpa¬ 
pered  walls  and  carpetless  floor.  A 
table  and  a  chair  constituted  the  sole 
furniture. 

Seated  in  the  chair,  with  his  back 
toward  us,  was  a  portly  Chinaman  who 
wore  a  yellow  silken  robe.  His  face  it 
was  impossible  to  see;  hut  he  was  beat¬ 
ing  his  fist  upon  the  table,  and  pour- 


[For  Thousands  of  Busy  Americans] 


.  T  ,  touch  of  vour  finger  it  gets  your  connection  instantly—  automatically 
A  -18  second^  quicklr  than  the* most  perfect  hand-operated  telephone 
No  operator  is  needed.  A  machine  takes  her  place-a 
machine  X  is  ne  ’i  ,i,ed-,e»er  cross-never  out  of  order-always 
ready  24  hours  a  day,  365  days  in  the  year. 

The  Automatic-Phone 

A  Intercommunicating  System 


has  been  adopted  by  such  representa- 
tive  American  businesses  as  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  Standard  Oil  Co.,  of 
Ohio,  Solvay  Process  Co.,  Hydraulic 
Pressed  Steel  Co . ,  Bald winLocomotive 
Works, NewYorkCentral  Railroadand 

scores  of  others  equally  well  known. 

They  have  chosen  it,  (1)  iox  its  econ¬ 
omy — a  net,  clear  saving  in  money  on 
operator’s  salaries  and  instrument 
rentals  sufficient  to  pay  the  entire  cost 
of  the  equipment  within  a  very  short 
time— (21  fonits  saving  of  time— which 
is  even  more  important— (3)  for  its 
Sturdy  reliability — (4)  fonts  incompar¬ 


able  convenience — (5)  for  its  secrecy 
(6)  for  its  constant  24-hour  service. 

Without  “pushing,”  without  elabor¬ 
ate  sales  effort,  without  advertising 
until  recently — the  Automatic-Phone 
has  forged  its  way  ahead  by  sheer 
superiority.  37.4%  of  our  sales  for  the 
last  10  years  have  been  additions  to 
equipment  already  installed. 

Request  This  Booklet 

Our  booklet  “At  Your  Finger's  End” 

tells  how  the  Automatic-Phone  is  used 
and  why  it  has  been  chosen.  Request  it 
now  Please  address  Dept.  38  and  mention 
the  number  of  telephones  you  use. 


J.U  tlrLLJ' it 

Automatic  Electric  Company 

(Makers  of 500 ,000  Automatic  Telephones  in  Use  the  lVo>  i  er 

Morgan  and  Van  Buren  Streets,  Chicago 


New  York  Buffalo  Pittsburgh  Kansas  City  ^dianapogs^ 

Cleveland  Toledo  Atlanta  uanas  # 
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Presert/es  Roads 
Prevents  Dust  ~ 


An  Economical  • 
Roadway — 


The  "Highland”,  Middletown,  O. 
Constructed  with  “Tarvia  X”. 


Here  is  a  handsome,  eco¬ 
nomical  tarviated  road. 
It  will  take  a  large  amount 
of  traffic  without  developing 
a  dust  nuisance  in  dry  weather 
or  a  mud  nuisance  in  wet, 
without  getting  rough  or  chang¬ 
ing  contour. 

This  road  has  been  constructed 
with  “  Tarvia  X”  as  a  binder 
throughout. 

Once  a  year,  or  once  in  two 
years,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
go  over  this  road  with  a  sprink¬ 
ling  cart  and  spray  it  with 
“Tarvia  B”,  a  lighter  grade, 
which  requires  no  heating  to 
prepare  it  for  use  on  the  road. 

A  little  coat  of  screening  should, 
perhaps,  be  spread  down  at  the 


same  time,  and  with  such  inex¬ 
pensive  attention  this  road  will 
keep  its  contour  and  perfect 
waterproof  surface  for  many  years. 

The  cost  per  year  of  the  Tarvia 
treatment  will  be  very  much  less 
than  the  ordinary  maintenance 
expense  of  a  plain  macadam  road 
and  the  results  will,  be  vastly 
more  satisfactory. 

Modern  engineers  have  given 
up  building  plain  macadam  roads 
and  expecting  them  to  withstand 
modern  automobile  traffic.  They 
recognize  the  need  for  a  bitu¬ 
minous  binder.  The  cheapest, 
the  simplest  and  the  best  binder 
is  Tarvia. 

Illustrated  booklets  describing 

the  treatment  free  on  request. 

Address  our  nearest  office. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  » 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis  Cleveland  Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh  Detroit  Birmingham  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Salt  Lake  City  Seattle 

The  Paterson  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited:  Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Vancouver 
St.  John,  N.  B.  Halifax,  N.  S.  Sydney,  N.  S. 


Best 

for 

Renewing 

ANY 

Mop 


makes  every  article  of  furniture,  your  piano, 
your  auto,  your  floors  and  your  woodwork 
take  on  (and  keep)  that  bright,  new  look. 
Used  on  a  dampened  dust-cloth,  it 

Picks  Up  and  HOLDS  the  Dust 

instead  of  scattering  it,  and  gives  all  wood 
surfaces  a  mirror-like  lustre  that  is  incom¬ 
parable  and  that  brings  out  every  beautiful, 
delicate  detail  of  the  grain. 

Send  for  a  Liberal  Sample  Free 

and  see  this  for  yourself,  or  get  a  25-cent  bottle 
I  from  any  dealer. 

CHANNELL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
Chicaoo  —  Toronto  —  London  —  Berlin 

Cleans 
Jis  It 
Polishes 

Makes 
Dusting 
Dustless 


Stone  Set 
”|  Rings,  Sig¬ 
nets,  Bands  and 

Emblems,  Wedding  Rings,  Diamond  Mountings. 

The  Signet  for  a  Man 

One  of  the  most  popular 
of  gifts — showing  value, 
chaste  design  and  correct 
style  and  finish. 

In  every  part  of  the  country,  your 
safeguard  in  purchasing  is  the  O-B 
trade-mark.  Your  fine  jeweler  any¬ 
where  is  glad  to  point  out  the  O-B 
mark  when  he  sells  you  a  ring. 

“Plump”  quality — standards  as 
rigid  as  those  of  the  British  Assay  Office 
itself,  have  made  the  O-B  rings  the 
consistent  choice  of  critics. 

Send  for  the  O-B  Ring  Book — the 
book  of  ring  fashions.  Your  name  on 
a  postcard  brings  it  free. 

Ostby  &  Barton  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Largest  Manufacturers  of  Rings  in  the  World 

Address  Dept.  P. 


RINGS 


Own  Your  Business — Make  Two  Profits 

Be  our  agent— receiving  agent’s  commission  and  also  earning  substantial  income  with 
Ten  Pinnet,  new  and  fascinating  automatic  bowling  alley.  More  fun  than  old-fashioned 
bowling.  Everybody  wants  to  play.  Valuable  premiums  to  in¬ 
crease  the  interest  of  bowlers.  Alleys  38  to  50  feet  long.  Can  be 
set  up  in  a  half-day.  No  pin-boys.  Only  attendant  needed  is,  man 
to  take  in  money.  Write  today  for  catalogue  and  agent’s  prices. 

See  what  you  can  make  on  small  investment. 


THE  TEN-PINNET  COMPANY.  4  Van  Buren  St..  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


ing  out  a  torrent  of  words  in  a  thin, 
piping  voice.  So  much  I  perceived  at 
a  glance,  then,  into  view  at  the  distant 
end  of  the  room,  paced  a  tall,  high¬ 
shouldered  figure — a  figure  unforget- 
able,  at  once  imposing  and  dreadful, 
stately  and  sinister. 

With  the  long,  bony  hands  behind 
him,  fingers  twining  and  intertwining 
serpentinely,  and  with  the  pointed  chin 
resting  on  the  breast  of  the  yellow  robe, 
so  that  the  light  from  the  lamp  swing¬ 
ing  in  the  center  of  the  ceiling  gleamed 
upon  the  great,  domelike  brow,  this  tall 
man  paced  somberly  from  left  to  right. 

He  cast  a  sidelong,  venomous  glance 
at  the  voluble  speaker  out  of  half-shut 
eyes ;  in  the  act  they  seemed  to  light  up 
as  with  an  internal  luminance;  momen¬ 
tarily  they  sparkled  like  emeralds;  then 
their  brilliance  was  filmed  over  as  are 
the  eyes  of  a  bird  of  prey  when  the 
membrane  is  lowered. 

MY  blood  seemed  to  chill,  and  my 
heart  to  double  its  pulsations;  be¬ 
side  me,  Smith  was  breathing  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  usual.  I  knewnow  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  feeling  which  had  claimed 
me  when  first  I  had  descended  the  stone 
stairs.  I  knew  what  it  was  that  hung 
like  a  miasma  over  that  house.  It  was 
the  aura,  the  glamour,  which  radiated 
from  this  wonderful  and  evil  man  as 
light  radiates  from  radium.  It  was  the 
vril,  the  force,  of  Dr.  Fu-Manchu. 

I  began  to  move  away  from  the  win¬ 
dow.  But  Smith  held  my  wrist  as  in  a 
vise.  He  was  listening  raptly  to  the 
torrential  speech  of  the  Chinaman  who 
sat  in  the  chair;  and  I  perceived  in  his 
eyes  the  light  of  a  sudden  compre¬ 
hension. 

As  the  tall  figure  of  the  Chinese  doc¬ 
tor  came  pacing  into  view  again,  Smith, 
his  head  below  the  level  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  pushed  me  gently  along  the  pas¬ 
sage.  Regaining  the  site  of  the  trap,  he 
whispered  to  me: 

“We  owe  our  lives,  Petrie,  to  the  na¬ 
tional  childishness  of  the  Chinese!  A 
race  of  ancestor  worshipers  is  capable 
of  anything,  and  Dr.  Fu-Manchu,  the 
d-eadful  being  who  has  rained  terror 
upon  Europe,  stands  in  imminent  peril 
of  disgrace  for  having  lost  a  decora¬ 
tion.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  Smith?” 

“I  mean  that  this  is  no  time  for  de¬ 
lay,  Petrie!  Here,  unless  I  am  greatly 
mistaken,  lies  the  rope  by  means  of 
which  you  made  your  entrance.  It 
shall  be  the  means  of  your  exit.  Open 
the  trap!” 

Handing  the  lamp  to  Smith,  I  stooped 
and  carefully  raised  the  trapdoor.  At 
which  moment,  a  singular  and  a  drama¬ 
tic  thing  happened. 

A  softly  musical  voice — the  voice  of 
my  dreams!- — spoke.  “Not  that  way! 
Oh,  God,  not  that  way!” 

In  my  surprise  and  confusion  I  all 
but  let  the  trap  fall,  but  I  retained 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  replace  it 
gently.  Standing  upright,  I  turned 
.  .  .  and  there,  with  her  little  jeweled 
hand  resting  upon  Smith’s  arm,  stood 
Karamaneh ! 

In  all  my  experience  of  him,  I  had 
never  seen  Nayland  Smith  so  utterly 
perplexed.  Between  anger,  distrust, 
and  dismay,  he  wavered;  and  each 
passing  emotion  was  written  legibly 
upon  the  lean,  bronzed  features.  Rigid 
with  surprise,  he  stared  at  the  beauti¬ 
ful  face  of  the  girl.  She,  although  her 
hand  still  rested  upon  Smith’s  arm,  had 
her  dark  eyes  turned  upon  me  with  that 
same  enigmatical  expression.  Her  lips 
were  slightly  parted,  and  her  breast 
heaved  tumultuously. 

THIS  ten  seconds  of  silence  in  which 
we  three  stood  looking  at  one  an¬ 
other  encompassed  the  whole  gamut  of 
human  emotion.  The  silence  was 
broken  by  Karamaneh. 

“They  will  be  coming  back  that 
way!”  she  whispered,  bending  eagerly 
toward  me.  (How,  in  the  most  desper¬ 
ate  moments,  I  loved  to  listen  to  that 
odd,  musical  accent !)  “Please,  if  you 
would  save  your  life,  and  spare  mine, 
trust  me!”  She  suddenly  clasped  her 
hands  together  and  looked  up  into  my 
face,  passionately  —  “Trust  me  —  just 
for  once — and  I  will  show  you  the  way!” 

Nayland  Smith  never  removed  his 
gaze  from  her  for  a  moment,  nor  did 
he  stir. 

“Oh!”  she  whispered,  tremulously, 
and  stamped  one  little  red  slipper  upon 
the  floor.  “Won’t  you  heed  me?  Coyne, 
or  it  will  be  too  late!” 

I  glanced  anxiously  at  my  friend; 
the  voice  of  Dr.  Fu-Manchu,  now  raised 
again  in  anger,  was  audible  above  the 
piping  tones  of  the  other  Chinaman. 


Smoke 

This  Good  Pipe 

because  it’s  right  in  principle  and 
bound  to  stay  clean  and  sweet 
and  tractable.  The  construction 
ot  a  Wellington  keeps  saliva 
away  from  the  tobacco  and 
away  from  the  fire.  All  of  the 
weed  bums  to  a  fine  dry  ash 
and  you’ll  get  satisfaction  what¬ 
ever  your  choice  for  the  load. 


William  Demuth  &  Company 

New  York 


is  the  leader  of  the  famous  W  D  C  line 
of  pipes,  made  good  for  more  than  a 
half  century.  Every  WDC  pipe  is 
genuine  French  briar — guaranteed  not 
to  hum  through  nor  crack.  Buy  and 
smoke  a  Wellington 
—  then  you’ll  be  a 
Wellington  fan.  Many 
shapes,  all  prices  —  25  j 
cents  up,  at  good  I 
dealers. 


Can't  leak  or  spill — its  solid . 


Best  heat  of  all  for  heat¬ 
ing  water  quickly. 


Ask  your  dealer  or 
send  ten  cents  for  a  sam¬ 
ple  can — with  a  frame 
(to  put  your  kettle  on) . 
Catalogue  of  Sterno  cook¬ 
ing  devices  and  Recipe 
book  sent  Free. 


Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  this  boiler . 

S.  Sternau  &  Co.,  313  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


SEXOLOGY-] 

by  William  H.  Walling,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  \ 
imparts  in  a  clear  wholesome  £ 
way,  in  one  volume: 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have.  g 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son.  $ 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have.  J 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Shonld  Have. 

4  -  Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 

5  All  in  one  volume,  Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

J  Illustrated.  Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter.  5 
J  $2.00  postpaid  Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

5  Write  for  “Other  People’s  Opinions”  and  Table  of  Contents.  Z 
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BIG  Offer  _ ^ 

on  Home  Building 

8  numbers  of  a 
beautiful  80-page 
monthly  maga¬ 
zine,  the  recog¬ 
nized  authority  on 
planning,  building 
and  interior  deco- 

A  Beautiful  Bunoalou,  from  KEITH’S 

plans  by  leading  architects,  together  with  a  copy  of  my  latest 
book,  100  ARTISTIC  HOMES,  ALL  for  $1. 


Keith's  (established  15  years)  20c  a  copy.  Newsstands— $2  year. 

M.  L  KEITH,  715  McKnight  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


30  IMS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  freight  prepaid  on  the  new  1915 
“RANGER"  bicycle.  Write  at  once  for 

our  big  catalog  and  special  offer. 

Marvelous  improvements.  Extraordi¬ 
nary  values  in  our  1915  price  offers.  You 
cannot  afford  to  buy  without  getting  our 
latest  propositions.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Boys,  be  a  “Ridor  Agent"  and  make 
big  money  takirg  orders  for  bicycles  and 
supplies.  Get  our  liberal  terms  on  a  sample 
to  introduce  the  new  “RANGER.*' 

TIRES,  equipment,  sundries  and  every¬ 
thing  in  the  bicycle  line  half  usual  prices.  F actory 
prices  on  Motorcycle  and  Automobile  Supplies. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  DEPT.  F-54,  CHICAGO 
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'There 
it  is, 
John!" 


The 

‘Crescent-Filler”-— 

the  outside  filling  device 

_ the  only  one  proven  by  time  and 

usage  — 16  years  on  the  market  and 
over  a  million  satisfied  users.  After 
all,  that's  the  only  worth-while  proof. 

Self -Filling 

Fountain  Pen 

NON-LEAKABLE 

The  “Crescent-Filler’  ’  never  fails  to  fill 
the  pen  full  in  4  seconds  from  any  ink¬ 
well.  It  is  on  the  outside  of  the  barrel, 
open  and  aboveboard,  simple,  easily  get- 
at-able,  positive  in  action  and  absolutely 
trouble-proof.  Before  buying  any 
fountain  pen,  insist  on  seeing  the  inside  of 
them  all — see  for  yourself  the 
Conklin's  simplicity  in  com¬ 
parison  with  all  the  others 

Sold  by  Stationers,  Jewelers, 

Druggists,  on  30  days  trial . 

$2.  SO,  $3.  00,  $3.50,  $4.  00, 

$5.  00  and  up. 

THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFG.  CO. 

290 Conklin  Bldg.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 


It 

Fills 

Itself 


DENVER  SAN  FRANCISCO 
700-VS  E  ct  C  Bldg.  079  Market  St. 


Warner’s  “c*1  Automatic  Pistol 

It  Shoots  the  Colt  32  Cal  Automatic  Cartridge 


8  compared  with  the  other  well- 
nown  automatic  pistols  costing 
rom  $15.00  to  $25.00.  Like  the  high* 
rlced  ones,  Warner’s  loads  itself 
ut omati call y  from  a  magazine  in  the 
andle.  Our  Price  only  $10.00,  with  all 
he  essentials  of  the  more  costly.  Our 
lodel  “C”  has  a  4-inch  barrel.  It  is 
Ight,  neat  ami  handy,  very  accurate. 

t  can  be  charged  to  shoot  h  shots  _ 

vithout  reloading.  Just  think,  what 

1  straight  hard-hitting  shots  might  mean  to  you  when  all 
ilone  in  the  house  or  out  on  a  dark,  lonely  road  at  night— Koh- 
jers,  Gangsters  and  Night  Prowlers  were  nevermore  numerous. 
I  •  «  «  .  .  •  .  |  In  our  experience  it 

It  s  a  dandy  target  pistol,  shoots  farther  ami 

itralghter  than  most  others.  Before  buying  a  pocket  arm  of  any 
tin*],  ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  a  Warner  Model  “C,  01 

ns  *10.00  ami  we  will  send  you  the  pistol  by  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 
Mid  if  it  Is  not  satisfactory  and  does  not  shoot  equal  to  any 
115.00  or  $25.00  pistol,  return  it  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 
Cm.ld  anything  he  more  fair?  Booklet  describing  this  marvel¬ 
ous  pistol  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp.  Write  for  it  now.  ~ 
best  and  save  $5.00  to  $10.00  in  price  as  described  above. 
WARNER  ARMS  CORPORATION.  Dept.  CW,  Norwich,  Conn. 
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Read  this  book  — then  write 
to  your  congressman  about  it. 

An  Open  Letter  to  the  Nation 

by 

James  Howard  Kehler 

is  a  simple,  practical  plan— not  for  the  immediate 
abolishment  of  war  hut  for  the  certain  advancement 
of  peace.  . 

The  United  States  should  he  the  first  to  adopt  a  plan 
which  carries  with  it  leadership  in  the  cause  of  peace. 
THE  NEW  YORK  GLOBE  says:— A  sensible  suggestion 
—Mr.  Kohler’s  motion  is  hereby  seconded. 

THE  CHICAGO  EVENING  POST  says:— Could  we  pro¬ 
claim  to  other  nations  more  easily  or  more  clearly  our 
nat  ional  aspirations  to  lead  the  world  in  peace  than  by 
adopting  this  simple  but  vitally  significant  change  r 

in  boards,  50  cents,  net 
at  all  bookshop*,  or  by  mail,  postage  3  cents 

Published  by 

Mitchell  Kennerley 

New  York 


And  as  I  caught  Smith’s  eye,  in  silent 
query — the  trap  at  my  feet  began  slow¬ 
ly  to  lift!  .  ,  . 

Karamaneh  stifled  a  little  sobbing 
cry;  but  the  warning  came  too  late.  A 
hideous  yellow  face  with  oblique  squint¬ 
ing  eyes  appeared  in  the  aperture. 

I  found  myself  inert,  useless;  I  could 
neither  think  nor  act.  Nayland  Smith, 
however,  as  if  instinctively,  delivered  a 
pitiless  kick  at  the  head  protruding 
above  the  trap. 

A  SICKENING,  crushing  sound,  with 
a  sort  of  muffled  snap,  spoke  of  a 
broken  jawbone;  and  with  no  word  or 
cry,  the  Chinaman  fell.  As  the  trap  de¬ 
scended  with  a  bang,  I  heard  the  thud 
of  his  body  on  the  stone  stairs  beneath. 

But  we  were  lost.  Karamaneh  fled 
along  one  of  the  passages  lightly  as  a 
bird,  and  disappeared — as  Dr.  Fu-Man- 
chu,  his  top  lip  drawn  up  above  his 
teeth  in  the  manner  of  an  angry  jackal, 
appeared  from  the  other. 

“This  way!”  cried  Smith  in  a  voice 
that  rose  almost  to  a  shriek — “this 
way!” — and  he  led  toward  the  room 
overhanging  the  steps. 

Off  we  dashed  with  panic  swiftness, 
only  to  find  that  this  retreat  also  was 
cut  off.  Dimly  visible  in  the  darkness, 
was  a  group  of  yellow  men,  and  despite 
the  gloom,  the  curved  blades  of  the 
knives  which  they  carried  glittered 
menacingly.  The  passage  was  full  of 
dacoits ! 

Smith  and  I  turned,  together.  The 
trap  was  raised  again,  and  the  Bur- 
man,  who  had  helped  to  tie  me,  was 
just  scrambling  up  beside  Dr.  Fu-Man- 
chu,  who  stood  there  watching  us,  a 
shadowy,  sinister  figure. 

“The  game’s  up,  Petrie!”  muttered 
Smith.  “It  has  been  a  long  fight,  but 
Fu-Manchu  wins!” 

“Not  entirely!”  I  cried. 

I  whipped  the  police  whistle  from 
my  pocket,  and  raised  it  to  my  lips; 
but  brief  as  the  interval  had  been,  the 
dacoits  were  upon  me. 

A  sinewy  brown  arm  shot  over  my 
shoulder,  and  the  whistle  was  dashed 
from  my  grasp.  Then  came  a  whirl  of 
maelstrom  fighting,  with  Smith  and 
myself  ever  sinking  lower  amid  a  whirl¬ 
pool,  as  it  seemed,  of  blood-lustful  eyes, 
yellow  fangs,  and  gleaming  blades. 

I  had  some  vague  idea  that  the 
rasping  voice  of  Fu-Manchu  broke  once 
through  the  turmoil,  and  when,  with 
my  wrists  tied  behind  me,  I  emerged 
from  the  strife  to  find  myself  lying 
beside  Smith  in  the  passage,  I  could 
only  assume  that  the  Chinaman  had 
ordered  his  bloody  servants  to  take  us 
alive;  for  saving  numerous  bruises  and 
a  few  superficial  cuts,  I  was  unwounded. 

The  place  was  utterly  deserted  again, 
and  we  two  panting  captives  found 
ourselves  alone  with  Dr.  Fu-Manchu. 
The  scene  was  unforgetable;  that  dim¬ 
ly  lighted  passage,  its  extremities 
masked  in  shadow,  and  the  tall,  yellow- 
robed  figure  of  the  Satanic  Chinaman 
towering  over  us  where  we  lay. 

He  had  recovered  his  habitual  calm, 
and  as  I  peered  at  him  through  the 
gloom,  I  was  impressed  anew  with 
the  tremendous  intellectual  force  of  the 
man.  He  had  the  brow  of  a  genius,  the 
features  of  a  born  ruler:  and  even  m 
that  moment  I  could  find  time  to  seaich 
my  memory,  and  to  discover  that  the 
face,  saving  the  indescribable  evil  of 
its  expression,  was  identical  with  that 
of  Seti  I,  the  mighty  Pharaoh  who  lies 
in  the  Cairo  Museum. 

Down  the  passage  came  leaping  and 
gamboling  the  Doctor’s  marmoset.  Ut¬ 
tering  its  shrill,  whistling  cry,  it  leaped 
on  to  his  shoulder,  clutched  with  its 
tiny  fingers  at  the  scanty,  neutral 
colored  hair  upon  his  crown,  and  bent 
forward,  peering  grotesquely  into  that 
still,  dreadful  face. 


LUXEBERRY  WHITE  ENAMEL 


Whitest  White 
Stays  White 


You,  too,  will  aMr»rji 


— the  rooms  you  have 

finished  in  Luxeberry  White 
Enamel.  Its  ever  constant  fresh¬ 
ness  and  lasting  whiteness  add 
that  touch  of  permanent  beauty  you  so  want  your  home  to  have. 

Your  floors  will  be  permanently  beautiful,  too,  if 

they  are  finished  with  Liquid  Granite,  the  lasting  waterproof  floor  varnish. 

Like  other  celebrated  Berry  Brothers’  Products 

it  has  withstood  the  hardest  wear  and  tear  in  homes  and  public  buildings 
for  over  57  years.  Booklets  and  valuable  information  on  finishings  are 
free  to  you  from  the  nearest  Berry  dealer  or  direct  from  our  factory. 


Factories  : 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Walkerville,  Ont. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Branches  in  principal 
cities  of  the  world. 


’  •  w!  I 


Lasting,  Waterproof,  Floor  Varnish 


LIQUID  GRANITE 


The  1915 

^RR6W^ 


Electric 

Light 


Learn  a  Paying  Profession 


that  assures  you  a  good  income  and  position  for  life 
For  twenty  years  we  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work 

Our  graduates  earn  large  salaries.  We  assist 
them  to  secure  these  positions.  Bearn  how  you  ran 
become  successful.  Terms  easy— living  inexpensive. 
Write  for  catalogue — NOW  I 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
949  Wabash  Avenue,  Effingham,  Illinois 


Qreat  BMcycie  Offer! 

I  Write  for  catalog.  Wonderful  1915  Arrow— new  motorcycle 
I  type — shipped  no  money  down.  Pay  small  amount  each 
I  month  while  you  ride.  Write  for  our  epeciai,  rock-bottom  offer. 


I  type — shipped  no  money  down.  Pay  small  amount  each 
I  month  while  you  ride.  Write  for  our  special,  rock-bottom  offer. 
I  TaiIou  Electric  light,  motorcycle  stand  and  parcel  rack ; 

I  Write  I  oaay  many  new  features.  Write  for  free  catalog  now. 

I  ARROW  CYCI  F.  W-  Dent  2363.  California  &  19th  St„  Chicago,  1IL 


BEAVER 


DR.  FU-MANCHU  stroked  the  litt\e 
creature,  and  crooned  to  it,  as  a 
mother  to  her  infant.  Only  this  croon¬ 
ing  and  the  labored  breathing  of  Smith 
and  myself  broke  that  impressive 
stillness. 

Suddenly  the  guttural  voice  began : 
“You  come  at  an  opportune  time,  Mr. 
Commissioner  Nayland  Smith  and  Dr. 
Petrie,  at  a  time  when  the  greatest  man 
in  China  flatters  me  with  a  visit.  In  my 

A  ^  rr-TVT'T'C: _ n;„  absence  from  home,  a  tremendous  honor 

/W»il.iN  i  S  Dig  I  rorilb  ^as  J3een  conferred  upon  me,  and,  in  the 

hour  of  this  supreme  honor,  dishonor 
and  calamity  have  befallen!  For  my 
services  to  China — the  New  China,  the 
China  of  the  future — I  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  Sublime  Prince  to  the  Sa¬ 
cred  Order  of  the  White  Peacock.” 

Warming  to  his  discourse,  he  threw 
wide  his  arms,  hurling  the  chattering 


BOARD  , 

J  WALLS  CEILINGS  ( 


For  New  Buildings  or 
Remodeling 


TRADE 


IeaVer 

doard 


Saw  it  like  wood  — nail  panels 
to  studding — then  paint — put  on 
decorative  strips. 

Result — beautiful  durable  interiors, 
free  from  cracks.  No  more  repairs,  no 
wall-paper,  easy  to  decorate.  Relief  from  lath  and  P^ter  troubles. 
Write  at  once  for  free  sample  and  book  “BEAVER  BOARD  and  Its 
Uses.”  All  about  our  free  design  and  decoration  service.  Address 

The  Beaver  Board  Companies,  136  Beaver  Road,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Branches  in  sixteen  cities 


Foot  Scraper  and  Cleaner 

Needed  on  every  porch  and  outside 
doorstep.  Right  now  is  the  time  to 
sell  it— A  winner.  C.  P.  Draper. 

Mas,  ,  first  order  for  200.  C.  A.  John- 
.'  son  sold  40  in  ty,  days.  W.  A.  Parker 
'  sold  92  in  4J4  days.  Earl  Hayward, 
/  N.Y.,  order  for  150.  W.  W.  Harpster, 
Pa.,  sold  27  in  4  evenings.  Write 
I  quick  for  terms  and  free  sample. 

THOMAS  SCRAPER  CO. 
9329  We»t  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Galloways  Porterhouse 

lilll  Ylf  ■  J  Tomato  FREE 


I  am  always  on  the  look  out  for 
new  things,  those  out  of  tbe  ordin¬ 
ary.  I  found  a  corker  in  the  way 
i  of  a  tomato.  Exceptionally  big 
J  firm  and  meaty.  Just  like  a  beef- 
/  steak.  That’s  why  I  named  it.  To 
J  introdnee  them  I  will  give  rnyl915 
wm  customers  some  of  this  Beed  Free. 
Write  today  for  special  proposition 
I  md  beautiful  colored  catalog  of  new 

land  standerdv^inetics  of  seeds.  Galloway  Bros.  &  Co., 

I  2274  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Exquisite  Roses 

— the  very  cream  of  the  world’s  best--400  of 
:  them, offering  a  wide  range  in  color, sizeand 

growing  habits,  are  fully  describe  d  in  our 

Free  1915  Rose  Guide 

Shows  results  of  our60  years’  carefu  Igrow- 
ing  and  selection.  Makes  ordering  easy 
and  safe.  Explains  fully  our  Free  Delivery 
Offer.  85  illustrations— 19  >n 
color.  Get  this  book  before 
ordering.  Remember,  oar 
Roses  are  guaranteed  to 
grow  and  bloom. 

The  CONARD  &  Jones  Co. 

Box  141,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
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Custom  dictates  that,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  Christmas,  the  Easter 
gift  shall  be  but  a  trifle — yet  it 
shall  convey  the  true  spirit  of 
the  season — the  spirit  of  good¬ 
will  and  friendship  and  kindli¬ 
ness.  And  when  to  these  it  adds 
the  personal  touch  it  conveys  sen¬ 
timent  without  sentimentality. 
Between  friends — a  photograph. 


There  s  a  photographer  in  your  town. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


50  leading  Boat  Builders  have  joined  ihe  Gray  Motor  Company  lu 
issuing  a  catalog  showing  the  specialty  of  each.  It  tells  where  you  can 
buy  any  kind  of  a  boat  from  a  $125  complete  tishing  launch  to  a  $2500 
mahogany  finished  express  launch  equipped  with  self-starting  6-cyl., 
4-cycle  Gray  motor.  Write  for  this  big  catalog  today,  free.  Also  Gray 
Marine  Engine  Catalog  showing  full  line  of  2  and  4-cycle  marine 
motors.  $55  upwards,  one  to  six  cylinders. 

GRAY  MOTOR  CO.,  324  Gray  Motor  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


By  Professor  J.  A.  CRAMB,  whose  "Germany 
and  England,”  is  now  in  its  130th  thousand. 

Origins  and  Destiny 
of  Imperial  Britain 

Nineteenth  Century  Europe 
A  study  of  the  nation*s  ideals,  net,  $1.50 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  Wyokk 
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Of  Interest  to 

Practical  Farmers 


Uncle  Sam  is  looking  for  practical  farmers  to  take  up 
homes  on  the  irrigation  projects  he  has  been  building 
in  the  West.  The  land  i§  free,  but  the  law  requires 
settlers  to  pay  their  share  of  building  the  irrigation 
system,  and  for  this  reason  a  moderate  capital  is  re¬ 
quired.  Settlers  are  allowed  twenty  years  in  which  to 
pay  for  their  water  right,  and  no  interest  is  required 
on  deferred  payments.  The  farms  are  located  in 
Idaho,  Montana,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Wyoming, 
and  Nevada,  and  offer  opportunities  for  citizens  to 
establish  homes  in  a  growing  country  where  most  of 
the  hardships  of  pioneering  have  already  been  over¬ 
come.  The  Reclamation  Service  has  compiled  data 
concerning  these  farms  which  are  of  much  interest  to 
prospective  settlers.  These  data  deal  with  the  climate, 
elevation,  and  crops  of  these  reclaimed  lands. 


SOI 


For  full  information  write  to 


COLLIER’S  WASHINGTON  BUREAU 
Woodward  Bldg.  Washington,  D.  C. 
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marmoset  fully  five  yards  along  the 
corridor. 

“Oh,  god  of  Cathay!”  he  cried,  sibi- 
lantly,  “in  what  have  I  sinned  that  this 
catastrophe  has  been  visited  upon  my 
head!  Learn,  my  two  dear  friends, 
that  the  sacred  white  peacock  brought 
to  these  misty  shores  for  my  undying 
glory,  has  been  lost  to  me!  Death  is 
the  penalty  of  such  a  sacrilege;  death 
shall  be  my  lot,  since  death  I  deserve.” 

Covertly,  Smith  nudged  me  with  his 
elbow.  I  knew  what  the  nudge  was  de¬ 
signed  to  convey;  he  would  remind  me 
of  his  words — anent  the  childish  trifles 
which  sway  the  life  of  intellectual 
China.  Personally,  I  was  amazed.  That 
Fu-Manchu’s  anger,  grief,  sorrow,  and 
resignation  were  real,  no  one  watching 
him,  and  hearing  his  voice,  could  doubt. 
He  continued: 

“By  one  deed,  and  one  deed  alone, 
may  I  win  a  lighter  punishment.  By 
one  deed,  and  the  resignation  of  all  my 
titles,  all  my  lands,  and  all  my  honors, 
may  I  merit  to  be  spared  to  my  work — 
which  has  only  begun.” 

I  KNEW  now  that  we  were  lost,  in¬ 
deed;  these  were  confidences  which 
our  graves  should  hold  inviolate!  He 
suddenly  opened  fully  those  blazing 
green  eyes  and  directed  their  baneful 
glare  upon  Nayland  Smith. 

“The  director  of  the  universe,”  he 
continued,  softly,  “has  relented  toward 
me.  To-night,  you  die!  To-night,  the 
arch-enemy  of  our  caste  shall  be  no 
more.  This  is  my  offering — the  price 
of  redemption.  .  . 

My  mind  was  working  again,  and 
actively.  I  managed  to  grasp  the  stu¬ 
pendous  truth  and  the  stupendous  pos¬ 
sibility.  Dr.  Fu-Manchu  was  in  the  act 
of  clapping  his  hands  when  I  spoke. 
“Stop!”  I  cried. 

He  paused,  and  the  weird  film,  which 
sometimes  became  visible  in  his  eyes, 
now  obscured  their  greenness,  and  gave 
him  the  appearance  of  a  blind  man. 

“Dr.  Petrie,”  he  said,  softly,  “I  shall 
always  listen  to  you  with  respect.” 

“I  have  an  offer  to  make,”  I  con¬ 
tinued,  seeking  to  steady  my  voice. 
“Give  us  our  freedom,  and  I  will  re¬ 
store  your  shattered  honor — I  will  re¬ 
store  the  sacred  peacock!” 

Dr.  Fu-Manchu  bent  forward  until 
his  face  was  so  close  to  mine  that  I 
could  see  the  innumerable  lines  which, 
as  an  intricate  network,  covered  his 
yellow  skin. 

“Speak!”  he  hissed.  “You  lift  up  my 
heart  from  a  dark  pit!” 

“I  can  restore  your  white  peacock,” 
I  said;  “I,  and  I  alone,  know  where  it 
is ! — and  I  strove  not  to  shrink  from 
the  face  so  close  to  mine. 

Upright  shot  the  tall  figure;  high 
above  his  head  Fu-Manchu  threw  his 
arms — and  a  light  of  exaltation  gleamed 
in  the  now  widely  opened,  catlike  eyes. 

“Oh,  God!”  he  screamed,  frenziedly — 
“Oh,  God  of  the  Golden  Age!  like  a 
phenix  I  arise  from  the  ashes  of  my¬ 
self!”  He  turned  to  me.  “Quick! 
Quick!  make  your  bargain!  End  my 
suspense!” 

Smith  stared  at  me  like  a  man  dazed ; 
but,  ignoring  him,  I  went  on: 

“You  will  release  me,  now,  immedi¬ 
ately.  In  another  ten  minutes  it  will 
be  too  late:  my  friend  will  remain. 
One  of  your — servants — can  accompany 
me,  and  give  the  signal  when  I  return 
with  the  peacock.  Mr.  Nayland  Smith 
and  yourself,  or  another,  will  join  me 
at  the  corner  of  the  street  where  the 
raid  took  place  last  night.  We  will 
then  give  you  ten  minutes’  grace,  after 
which  we  shall  take  whatever  steps  we 
choose.” 

“Agreed!”  cried  Fu-Manchu.  “I  ask 
but  one  thing  from  an  Englishman; 
your  word  of  honor?” 

“I  give  it.” 

“I,  also,”  said  Smith,  hoarsely. 

TEN  minutes  later,  Nayland  Smith 
and  I,  standing  beside  the  cab, 
whose  lights  gleamed  yellowly  through 
the  mist,  exchanged  a  struggling, 
frightened  bird  for  our  lives — capitu¬ 
lated  with  the  enemy  of  the  white  race. 

With  characteristic  audacity  —  and 
characteristic  trust  in  the  British  sense 
of  honor — Dr.  Fu-Manchu  came  in  per¬ 
son  with  Nayland  Smith,  in  response  to 
the  wailing  signal  of  the  dacoit  who  had 
accompanied  me.  No  word  was  spoken, 
save  that  the  cabman  suppressed  a 
curse  of  amazement;  and  the  China¬ 
man,  his  sinister  servant  at  his  elbow, 
bowed  low — and  left  us,  surely  to  the 
mocking  laughter  of  the  gods! 


The  next  story  of  Fu-Manchu  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  an  early  issue  of  Collier’s. 


WHAT’S  your  opinion 
of  this  man  ?  Y ou 
don't  have  to  look  further 
to  judge  him.  The  more 
men'wear  PARIS  GARTERS, 
the  less  you  see  of  this  care¬ 
less  type  of  man.  Men 
who  take  pride  in  their 
appearance  from  hat  to 
shoes  buy  PARIS  GARTERS. 

Find  the  name  PARIS  stamped 
on  the  inside  of  the  shield; 
then  you’re  sure  you’re  getting 
the  genuine;  then  you’re  sure 
your  hose  will  look  neat  and  trim 


A.  Stein  &  Company 

Makers  Children’s  HICKORY  Garters 

Chicago  New  York 


25c 


50c 
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Rest,  Comfort 
and  Recreation 

in  the  largest  degree — an  old- 
fashioned  Inn,  with  walls  five 
feet  thick  —  built  of  boulders 
from  Sunset  Mountain.  You’ll 
find  all  this  at 

Grove  Park  Inn 

The  Finest  Resort  Hotel  in  theWorld, 
Milk  and  cream  from  the  famous 
Biltmore  Dairies  Water  direct 
from  the  slopes  of  the  highest 
mountain  east  of  the  Rockies  i 

Finest  golf  links  in  the  South  ad- 
joining  from  lawn  of  the  hotel. 

Write  for  Booklet  “j” 

GROVE  PARK  INN 

Sunset  Mountain,  Asheville,  N.  C. 


Slate  size  on  postal  and  whether  you  want 
collar  like  cut  or  low  turnover  style. 

REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO. 
Dept.  V  Boston,  Mass. 


UNIT  ARI ANISM.  the  modern 

interpretation  of  religion  ?  Send  for  FREE  literature. 
Associate  Department  B,  25  Beacon  St..  Boston,  Mass 


TovtHWPQE 


IF  YOU  ARE  SUPERSTITIOUS. 

Displayed  wherever  jewelry  is  sold. 


T>  \  T’l?  MTABLE  IDEAS  ,  WANTED.  Manu¬ 
re  r\  1  A  facturers  want  Owen  patents.  Send 

for  3  free  boioks;  inventions  wanted, 
etc.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  Manufacturing  facilities, 

RICHARD  B.  OWEN,  17  Owen  Sldg.,  Washington,  D.  C» 
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This  is 
Francis  I  in 
Cellini’s  Studio 


Pode 


Of  his  dealings  with  kings 
and  princes, his  love  affairs, 
his  street  fights  with  his 
rivals,  Cellini  writes  with 
a  frankness  that  takes 
your  breath  away. 

And  because  back  of  it 
all  is  pictured  so  truly  for 
you  the  glitter  and  glare 
and  violence  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  Dr.  Eliot  made 
it  one  of  the  418 

HARVARD 
CLASSICS 

The  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books 

Published  and  Sold  Only  by 
P,  F.  COLLIER  &  SON 

You  can’t  know  the  ab¬ 
sorbing  interest  and  the 
wonderful  good  there  is 
in  these  books  until  you 
have  read  what  Dr.  Eliot 
himself  says  about  them. 

They  might  mean  a  whole 
lot  to  you.  You  can  easily 
be  sure  you  are  not  over¬ 
looking  an  opportunity  by 
getting  without  cost, with¬ 
out  obligation,  the  Booklet 
that  tells  what  the  Har¬ 
vard  Classics  really  are. 

Do  it  now.  Mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  today.  Even  if  you 
have  not  the  remotest 
idea  of  buying  these  books 
we  want  you  at  least  to 
see  the  free  Booklet. 

C.  W.  3-6-16 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON 

416  W  13th  Street,  New  York 

Send  me  without  obligation  the  free 
Booklet  in  which  Dr.  Eliot  tells 
about  The  Harvard  Classics. 
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l  Continued  from  page  6  ) 

of  sadness  of  other  springs,  of  child¬ 
hood  and  the  tragedy  of  things  gone 
beyond  recall. 

“Dis  yere’s  Chicago,”  said  Pode 
aloud.  “Dere  ain’  nuffin’  certain  but 
de  everlastin’  Yere  and  Now.  Wha’s 
de  use  in  bofferin’  old  haid  ’bout  a  ring 
dat  mought  have  been  in  fohty  pawn¬ 
shops  sense  dem  days?” 

The  meat  cook  came  to  the  doorway 
just  then  with  a  racing  sheet  in  his 
hand,  perspiration  on  his  forehead  and 
a  reminder  of  the  eternal  present  in 
his  voice. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  he 
growled.  “Some  day  young  Bill  Hurtig 
will  blow  in  on  you  when  you’re  in  one 
of  them  pipes  an’  then  it’s  the  Dark 
Brown  Employment  Agency  for  yours.” 

Pode  resented  this  manner  of  dis¬ 
respect;  he  straightened  his  great  frame 
and  then  looked  down  at  his  own 
square,  bony  wrists,  so  black  against 
the  white  cuffs,  sheepishly.  So  it  was 
always ! 

“Somepin’  yoh  wants  of  me?”  he 
said. 

“No!  Can’t  you  hear?”  the  meat 
cook  replied.  “Got  a  mahogany  ear? 
Why  private  room  A  has  got  a  sore 
thumb  ringin’  for  youse.” 

The  new  thrill  of  the  bell  under  the 
indicator  confirming  the  truth  of  this, 
frightened  the  old  waiter  as  often  now 
he  was  frightened  by  the  ever  increas¬ 
ing  symptoms  of  forgetfulness  and 
doddering  —  by  the  threatening  evi¬ 
dence  of  superannuation. 

“Wake  up!”  exclaimed  the  meat  cook. 
“The  world  has  got  you  booked  for  the 
discard.” 

“Discard,”  thought  Pode  as  he 
scrambled  up  the  stairs.  “Discard! 
Discard!  I  reckon  many  a  true  word’s 
said  in  jes’!” 


Address _ 


THE  door  of  A  had  been  closed;  forget¬ 
ting  to  knock,  he  opened  it  suddenly. 
The  girl  had  not  changed  her  posi¬ 
tion;  she  was  still  sitting  with  her 
fingers  clutched  upon  her  handbag.  A 
little  more  tense,  she  might  have  been, 
but  there  were  no  longer  any  signs  of 
tears  upon  her  cheeks.  Two  spots  of 
color,  almost  as  natural  as  dabs  of 
rouge,  showed  below  the  cheek  bones 
of  her  pretty,  motionless  face.  The 
man,  however,  had  moved  and.  was  at 
his  ease.  He  had  pushed  his  chair 
back  from  the  well-cleaned  plate  before 
him  and  without  taking  his  indulgent, 
amused  eyes  from  the  young  woman, 
had  reached  behind  him  again  for  the 
bell  button  on  the  wall.  If  there  had 
been  any  contest  in  that  room  it  was 
evident  that  the  man  had  come  through 
the  ordeal  well  fed  and  well  satisfied. 

“Yere  I  is,”  said  Pode  eagerly.  “No 
use  to  ring  dat  bell.  All -ways  gittin’ 
out  order.  I  gits  to  use  jes’  my  plain 
instincts  ’bout  when  folks  wants  me. 
Cain’t  place  no  reliance  on  dese  yere 
modern  bells!” 

“Wait  a  minute,”  the  guest  said. 
“Don’t  explain  so  much.  Take  these 
dishes  quick  and  then  bring  the  check 
in  a  hurry.”  He  opened  his  large  gold 
watch  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  and 
turned  toward  the  girl.  “I  must  be 
getting  back.  In  twenty  minutes  I’ve 
got  a  buyer  coming  in  from  Quincy, 
Ill.  It  will  take  all  of  that  to  get  out 
of  this  tough  district  and  downtown.” 

The  lashes  of  the  girl’s  eyes  moved; 
that  was  all. 

“You  brought  me  into  a  tough  dis¬ 
trict?”  said  she.  “I  did  not  know  that.” 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

Pode  did  not  like  this  man. 

The  girl,  who  might  have  sensed  this, 
raised  her  eyes  to  the  old  negro’s  curi¬ 
ous,  interrogating  stare;  she  watched 
his  great  black  hands  gathering  the 
white  porcelain. 

“Well,”  said  she  slowly  and  with  a 
tired  voice,  “there  being  no  men  in  my 
family,  it  falls  upon  me.  I  came  many 
miles  prepared.” 

“Did?”  said  the  man  without  inter¬ 
est  and  looking  at  his  watch  again. 

“I  prayed  that  it  would  not  be  neces¬ 
sary.” 

“Did?”  said  the  man  again.  “What’s 
the  idea?” 

“The  honor  of  the  family,”  she  said 
more  briskly  and  then  suddenly  her 
voice  broke.  “Tell  me — tell  me  you  will 
do  what  I  ask.” 

THE  diner  had  come  to  the  end  of  his 
patience;  he  pointed  his  finger  at  her 
again  and  drew  his  rather  handsome 
face  into  the  expression  of  a  man  of 
determination. 


Why  White -Lead  Independence  Hall? 

It  is  the  birthplace  of  our  nation.  It  has  stood  since  1729  and 
the  people  demand  its  preservation.  Those  responsible  to  the 
American  people  for  the  preservation  of  Independence  Hall  pro¬ 
tect  it  with  paint  made  of  Dutch  Boy  White  Lead  and  pure  linseed 
oil — the  paint  that  laughs  at  time  and  defies  the  weather. 

The  preservation  of  your  house  is  equally  important  to  you. 
Direct  your  painter  to  use 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 

and  Dutch  Boy  Linseed  Oil,  mixed  for  your  house  and  tinted 
any  color.  With  low  first  cost  and  long  wear  you  save  at  both 
ends  and  get  maximum  protection. 

Would  you  be  interested  in  a  simple  test  which  will  help  make.  you  pamt- 
wise  ?  We  will  send  you  materials  together  with  booklet  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  and  color  schemes.  Ask  our  nearest  office  for  Painting  Aids  No.  32. 

When  you  are  in  New  York  make  it  a  point  to  visit  the  Home  Builders’ 
Permanent  Exposition  in  the  Craftsman  Building,  6  East  39th  Street.  Nationa 
Lead  Company’s  exhibit  is  in  charge  of  an  experienced  decorator  whom  you 
may  consult  free  of  charge. 
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Smoke 
Five  rree 


I  make  this  offer  especially 
to  men  accustomed  to  smok¬ 
ing  10c.  and  two-for-25c. 
cigars. 

For  these  are  the  men  who  most 
appreciate  the  exquisite  flavor  of 
my  private  Havana. 

The  leaf  is  from  a  mountainous 
district  in  Cuba.  It  is  selected 
for  me  by  a  resident  expert.  Then 
made  up  especially  for  me  under 
my  monogram  band.  In  40  years 
of  smoking  I  have  never  found  so 
mild  and  sweet  a  smoke. 

I  want  you  to  know,  as  thou¬ 
sands  already  do,  what  a  delight¬ 
ful  smoke  this  is.  If  you  don’t 
say  that  these  cigars  at  JS  per 
hundred  are  the  peer  of  any  10c. 
cigar  you  ever  smoked,  the  trial 
will  have  cost  you  nothing. 

lV/I.r  •  Send  me  10c-  toward 

lYiy  V/IICl  .  shipping  expenses  and 
I  will  send  you  trial  cigars.  Then  you 
can  get  future  supplies  at  my  low  price— 
$6  per  hundred,  $2.60  for  fifty,  all  charges 
prepaid.  I  offer  other  cigars,  too,  for  those 
who  like  heavier,  stronger  smokes.  You 
will  find  them  described  in  my  booklet. 
But  send  for  the  trial  J.  Rogers  Warner 
Panetelas  now.  The  coupon  above  is  for 
your  convenience.  (46) 

J.  ROGERS  WARNER 

939  Lockwood  Bldg.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
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“Thou  art  a  dullard  and  a 
lack-wit,  sir! 

“I  would  beseech  thee  on 
thy  way  home  this  night,  that 
thou  stoppest  at  a  book-stall 
and  purchase  the  week’s 


—a  swift  and  certain  panacea 
for  ills  of  the  mind ;  a  dispeller 
of  gloom;  a  quickener  of  the 
wit;  a  merry  fellow,  withal, 
of  many  a  quip  and  gladsome 
jest” 

Ten  Cents  the  Copy 


Vf/siin  tad  Bark  Nunll,ers  of  Collier’s  in  Bound  Volumes, 
rV  (IjllvUy  for  any  year  from  1898  to  1904.  Write  st  once 


to  3.  H.  NEEBE,  416  West  13th  Street,  Box  23,  New  York  City. 
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goes  on,  the  light 
^  gets  Cheaper  and  Better 

W  Already  you  have  seen  triumph  after  tri- 
f  umph  of  this  far-reaching  MAZDA  research. 

—  MAZDA  Lamps  that  give  three  times  the 
light  of  the  old-style  carbon  lamps  without  using 
any  more  electricity — wonderful,  gas-filled  lamps 
that  are  twice  as  efficient  as  the  MAZDA  Lamps 
of  a  year  or  more  ago.  And  so  as  the  years  pass 
by,  you  will  see  new  lamps  and  better  lamps  come 
in — all  with  that  mark  of  MAZDA  Service  etched 
upon  the  bulb. 

For  the  mission  of  MAZDA  Service  is  to  find  the 
PERFECT  light.  And  studying,  testing,  experi¬ 
menting  day  after  day  in  our  Research  Laboratories 
at  Schenectady,  scientists  are  seeking  new  ideas 
in  illumination,  new  materials,  new  methods  — 
and  communicating  them,  when  approved,  to  the 
various  manufacturers  who  are  entitled  to  receive 
MAZDA  Service. 

Thus  the  mark  MAZDA  etched  upon  a  lamp  is 
always  your  assurance  tha.  back  of  that  lamp,  and 
back  of  its  maker,  whoever  he  is,  stands  this  un¬ 
ending  Service  of  the  General  Electric  Company 
—  and  that  the  lamp  so  marked  embodies  the  best 
scientific  thought  of  the  time. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
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SUCCESS 
TAUGHT 
By  MAIL 


USE  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 
EARN  WHILE  YOU  LEARN 


The  best  System  for  Beginners:  a 
Post-graduate  Course  for  Stenogra¬ 
phers.  Highest  World’s  Record  for  Speed  and 
Accuracy.  Greater  number  of  Court  Reporters  than 
all  ocher  systems  combined  in  ten  years. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  —  A  Book  of  Inspiration:  IT’S  FREE 

SUCCESS  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL 
Suite  73,  Schiller  Bldg., Chicago 


GREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

and  calendar  of  pure  bred  poultry;  70  varieties  illustrated  and 
described,  many  in  natural  colors.  A  perfect  guide  to  poultry 
rraisers — full  of  facts.  Low  prices  on  stock  and  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  Incubators  and  brooders.  22  years  in  business.  You 
need  this  noted  book.  Send  10c  for  it— today. 

B.  H.  GREIDER  »  »  »  Box  13,  RHEEMS,  PA. 


2  H .  P.  AMERICAN  t/l/95 
T  B 0 A R  D  M 0 TO R TTrf “ 


Highest  grade  materials  and  workman¬ 
ship.  Equal  to  any  $70  motor  made. 

We  Save  You  Dealer’s  Profit 

by  selling  direct.  Motor  develops  2  H.  P.  Runs 
6  to  9  miles  an  hour.  Weight  about  50  lbs.  Steers 
with  propeller.  Also  have  rudder  model.  Magneto 
furnished  at  Email  extra  cost.  Send  for  details. 
American  Engine  Co.,  612  Boston  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


WAR 


PROPHECIES — Redding  foretold  present 
War— gave  exact  dates  18  years  ago;  Claims 
America  soon  become  involved — every  ex¬ 
isting  Institution  swept  away  like  chaff; 
Makes  startling  1915  Predictions  founded 
on  Bible  Prophecies;  Multitudes  reading  his  216-page  book, 
tlOur  Near  Future” ;  Intetiudy  interesting;  Convincing;  Creating  great  sen¬ 
sation.  Silk-cloth,  post-paid,  $1.  E.  LOOMIS,  120  E.  40th  St.,  New  York. 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FREE  CATALOGUE  OF  SPLENDID  BARGAINS 

R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Wanted 

Back  Numbers  of  Collier’s  in 
Bound  Volumes,  for  any  year  from 
1898  to  1904.  Write  at  once  to 

J.  H.  NEEBE 

>'  West  13th  Street,  Box  24,  New  York  City 


Brand 


Visible 


brings  yeuthis  BRAND  NEW,  high- 
est-grade,  latest  improved  model 
REX  VISIBLE— the  new  typewriter 
sensation.  A  stupendous  value— pos¬ 
itively  $100  quality  for  only  $59. 60 — 
on  easy  monthly  payments,  a  few  cents  a  day. 
The  final  perfect  typewriter.  Guaranteed  for  10 
years.  You  save  $41.60  on  our  great  offer. 
DELIVERED  on  6  days'  FREE  TRIAL  by  our 
dealer  in  your  town  or  direct  from  factory.  No  obligations.  Write 
now  for  catalog  while  offer  lasts.  Send  no  money.  A  postal  will  do. 

Rex  Typewriter  Co.  SLEt:,al3*63n 


Healy  Harps 


The  world’s  greatest  harp  builders  offer 
you  now  a  complete  range  of  selection, 
Lyon  &  Healy  the  world’s  standard  superior  harp. 
Washburn  Harp  the  perfect  harp  at  a  popular 
price.  Clark  Irish  Harp  the  pretty  little  sweet 
toned  harp  for  artists  and  beginners.  All  made 
in  the  great  factory  of  Lyon  &  Healy.  Sold  on 
easy  terms  if  you  prefer*  Write  for  book  on 
either  of  these  harps.  LYON  &  HEALY, 

23-36  E.  Adama  St.,  Chicago 


now  buys  a  dazzling  Lachnite  Gem.  Their 
brilliance  is  eternal  —  they  stand  fire  and 
acid  tests  and  cut  glass  like  diamonds. 
Cost  but  l-30th  as  much.  Set  in  solid  gold. 
The  newest  designs.  Sold  on  Free  Trial. 

Write  for  Big  Jewelry  Book 

Your  name  and  address  is  enough.  No 
obligations  whatever.  Write  today— now. 

HAROLD  LACKMAN  CO. 

12  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Dept  2363  Chicago 


Stop  Forgetting! 


Good  memory  is  absolutely  essential 

to  success,  for  memory  is  power. 

THE  DICKSON  METHOD 

makes  you  “ Forget  Proof”  develops 
will,  self-confidence,  quick  thought, 
ready  speech.  Write  for  free  book 
“Howto  Remember”  —  faces,  names, 
studies;  also  copyrighted  Memory  Test. 

Dickson  Memory  School,  771  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago 


“Now  listen!”  said  he.  “You’re  try¬ 
ing  to  threaten  me.  You’re  not  the 
first  person  that’s  tried  that.  If  black¬ 
mail  is  the  game,  it  won’t  go  with  me. 
That’s  final.  .  .  .  Get  that  check, 
George!  ...  I  met  you,  my  dear  young 
lady,  and  tried  to  be  reasonable,  didn’t 
I?  I  told  you  that  I  wouldn’t  do  it.  If 
I  was  going  to  do  it,  I’d  done  it  for 
Milly,  wouldn’t  I?  I  gave  you  plenty 
of  reasons  why  I  couldn’t.  Well,  that 
stands.” 

“That  stands?”  the  girl  asked.  Her 
voice — her  mind  and  body,  seemed  to 
crouch  as  she  spoke. 

PODE  had  closed  the  door  after  him, 
and,  therefore,  never  heard  the  an¬ 
swer.  He  put  the  dishes  down  on  the 
tray  stand  in  the  corridor  and  raised 
his  body  with  a  grunt  of  old  age. 

“De  Lord  gibs  and  likewise  takes 
away,”  he  said,  because  the  phrase  re¬ 
sounding  from  his  own  bass  voice  im¬ 
pressed  his  ears  as  round,  full,  and 
solemn.  He  sighed.  “Spring  an’  base¬ 
ball  an’  summer  doin’s.”  He  grinned, 
showing  his  white  chinaware  teeth  and 
sighed  again. 

With  this  sigh  came  the  sound  of 
the  shot. 

It  was  the  yap  of  a  revolver.  Just 
twice — yap ! — yap ! 

Pode  waited  with  a  fear-stiffened 
body.  There  was  no  other  sound.  He 
felt  that  he  must  have  been  mistaken 
and  turned  the  brass  handle  of  the  old 
white  paneled  door  marked  A ;  the 
widening  crack,  however,  let  out  into 
the  corridor,  on  the  same  soft  breeze 
of  spring  which,  coming  in  from  the  al¬ 
leyway,  moved  the  cheap  lace  curtains, 
a  swirl  of  pungent  smoke. 

“Dis  ain’  right!”  said  Pode,  trying 
to  control  his  trembling  upper  lip. 

The  door,  escaping  from  his  uncer¬ 
tain  fingers,  blew  shut.  Half  against 
his  will  he  was  in  the  room. 

As  if  trying  to  climb  through  the 
wall,  the  girl  stood  flattened  against 
the  vulgar  pattern  of  the  paper,  her 
arms  wrapped  about  her  head,  trying 
to  wipe  out  both  the  sense  of  sight  and 
the  sense  of  hearing. 

She  had  done  her  work  well.  The 
empty  handbag  with  its  yawning, 
metal-jawed  mouth  was  on  the  table. 
On  the  napkin  which  the  man  had  used 
between  the  two  goblets  of  water,  the 
pearl-handled  revolver  was  still  hot  and 
smoking  beside  the  letter  the  man  had 
taken  from  his  pocket.  She  had  leaned 
forward,  she  had  shot  at  close  range — - 
she  could  not  and  had  not  missed.  Pode 
remembered  a  “squealing”  police  in¬ 
spector  who  had  been  “rubbed  out”  in 
a  gun  battle  in  the  cafe  below.  But 
this  victim  to-day  made  no  sound.  Un¬ 
like  the  other,  he  did  not  groan  monot¬ 
onously.  He  had  slid  down  quietly  out 
of  his  chair  and  under  the  table.  In 
the  smoke-fogged  room  nothing  was 
visible  of  him  but  his  toothpick  on  the 
white  tablecloth. 

Suddenly  the  girl  turned  upon  Pode. 
“Call  the  police.  I  have  killed  a 
man.  If  I  faint  away,  tell  them  I  came 
up  from  the  South.” 

“He  done  yoh  wrong?” 

“No.  My  cousin — same  name — same 
family.” 

“Name  ain’  Flaxon?”  The  old 
waiter's  mouth  twisted  out  the  words; 
his  black  color  showed  a  gray  beneath 
the  skin. 

She  stared  at  this  old  giant  who  had 
dropped  his  big  black  hands,  palm  out¬ 
ward,  at  his  side. 

“Yoh  ain’  Miss  Bessie  Flaxon — yoh 
ain’  John  Flaxon’s  girl  baby?  Doan’ 
tell  me,  please,  ma’am!” 

The  girl  covered  her  eyes. 

Pode,  in  a  flash  of  memory,  could  see 
again  the  rolling  green  of  fields  stretch¬ 
ing  toward  the  river;  he  could  smell 
the  magnolias  and  hear  the  sound  of 
the  wagon  rattling  along  the  road  from 
the  white-pillared  house  among  the 
trees.  He  could  see  himself  later  when 
he  had  left  Flaxon’s  Landing  and  gone 
forward  to  days  of  professional  glory — 
proud  of  his  name  now  because  of  the 
position  he  had  attained  in  service.  He 
could  even  see  himself  lost  in  day¬ 
dreams,  and  the  magic  of  the  spring 
sunlight  in  the  alleyway  back  of  Hur¬ 
tig’s— the  place  with  the  police  pull. 

“Flaxon — dis  yere  is  mah  name,  Miss 
Bessie,”  said  Pode  with  a  gulp.  “I  be¬ 
longs  to  yoh  all!” 

SHE  did  not  hear  perhaps:  she  was 
in  a  daze.  She  stared  at  the  door. 
“Why  do  they  wait?”  she  asked  com- 
plainingly. 

He  knew  they  would  not  wait.  They 
knew  the  sound  of  a  gun  at  Hurtig’s. 
That  yap-yap  would  be  recognized.  He 


could  hear  steps  on  the  front  stairs— 
cautious  steps;  that  was  the  bartendei 
and  perhaps  young  Hurtig,  hj, 

yellow  waistcoat.  There  were  sound; 
at  the  end  of  the  corridor;  that  war 
Fleto,  the  storeroom  man,  and  perhaps 
the  meat  cook  and  a  bus  boy. 

“I  belongs  to  yoh  all,”  said  Pode 
and  reaching  behind  him  with  one  o: 
his  long,  apelike  arms,  he  turned  the 
brass  key  in  the  door. 

“This  is  a  swell  deal  for  me!”  said 
Hurtig’s  voice  outside.  “They’ll  get  oui 
license  for  this!  They’ll  want  to  knov 
whether  we’re  runnin’  a  cafe  or  t 
shootin’  gallery.” 

“Keep  away  from  that  door,”  sorrx 
one  else  growled.  “If  anybody’s  goin 
to  be  trimmed  here,  let  it  be  the  bulls 
Inspector  Donharr  an’  a  patrolman  art 
on  the  run  from  Monaghan’s  now.” 

“Let  them  in,”  Elizabeth  Flaxor 
whispered  wearily.  “I’ll  tell  them.” 

“No,  Miss  Bessie,”  whispered  Pode 
“Won’t  never  do!  Cain’  leave  no  Flaxor 
in  a  fix  like  dis  yere  fix.  I  specs  dej 
wouldn’t  understan’  yoh  yere  in  Chica 
go — nohow.  Dey  doan’  figure  jes’— 
jes’ — jes'  our  way,  Miss  Bessie.” 

PODE  left  the  door  cautiously,  rub 
bing  his  finger  tips  through  the  curlei 
mattress-hair  wool  above  his  ears.  Ht 
was  old;  it  almost  gave  him  a  physica 
pain  to  think.  His  feet  hurt  him  as  h< 
walked  in  awkward  tiptoe  across  tht 
room.  His  eyes  blinked  stupidly.  Ht 
stopped.  He  stared  down  at  the  re 
volver  on  the  table  and  drew  away  fron 
it  in  the  grip  of  fear.  But  suddenly 
he  grinned,  exposing  his  chinawart 
teeth — a  good-natured  grin — Pode’s  ol< 
regular  grin.  What  was  behind  it  nt 
one  can  say,  however. 

“Miss  Bessie,”  he  whispered.  “Mis: 
Bessie!  Come  yere!  Come  yere  to  di: 
yere  window.  Yere’s  yoh  handbag 
Doan’  drop  it  nohow.  Step  out  yert 
on  dis  yere  fire  ’scape.  Go  on  down 
Miss  Bessie.  Doan’  yoh  lose  nerve 
Dey’s  all  outside  dat  door.  No — bodi 
ain’  gwine  to  see  yoh.  When  yoh  git: 
in  de  alley  walk  off  jes’  like  yoh  own: 
de  earf!” 

Elizabeth  Flaxon  turned  after  sht 
had  crawled  out  between  the  lace  cur 
tains  and  onto  the  iron-barred  firt 
escape. 

“I  won’t  run  away!”  said  she. 

“Yes,  yoh  will,  Miss  Bessie,”  whis 
pered  Pode.  “No  Flaxon  gwine  ter  havi 
her  name  in  de  paper;.  No  Flaxor 
gwine  ter  be  in  any  fix  in  dis  yere 
place.  I  tell  yoh  jes’  like  Marse  Johr 
would  have  tole  yoh.  You  go!” 
Elizabeth  Flaxon  went. 

When  she  had  disappeared  below  the 
sill,  the  old  waiter  thrust  his  head  oui 
to  see  that  she  went  unmolested  out  ol 
the  alley. 

“Pode,”  said  he  to  himself,  “dey  ain 
moh  dan  one  way  noiu.  Dey  mus’n’  gil 
on  Miss  Bessie’s  trail  noways.” 

“Open  up!  Open  up!”  roared  a  new 
voice  outside  the  door. 

He  knew  the  orders.  He  knew  by  ob¬ 
servation  and  hearsay  how  such  af¬ 
fairs  were  conducted.  He  pictured  the 
assault  upon  him.  There  would  be 
“Strong”  work;  they  would  “rough’1 
him  down  the  stairs;  there  would  be 
fist  blows  behind  his  ears  to  keep  him 
busy  thinking  of  something  beside  re¬ 
sistance.  There  would  be  the  terror  of 
the  cells,  the  cement  floors,  the  sweat¬ 
ing  hole,  the  court-room  cage,  the  dis¬ 
trust  and  enmity  of  all  the  world  and 
the  chaplain. 

But  Pode  had  a  single  idea.  Its  per¬ 
sistent  singleness  was  its  strength;  it 
overcame  fear;  it  blotted  out  doubt. 

WALKING  to  the  table,  he  picked  up 
the  pearl-handled  revolver  which 
became  so  white  and  insignificant  in 
his  great  black  hand. 

“Put  yer  shoulder  against  this  door, 
Bill,”  roared  the  voice  beyond  the 
panels.  “Here,  you  dummies — push!” 

Pode  retreated  to  the  wall,  and  with 
one  long  foot  against  the  baseboard, 
held  the  weapon  out  in  front  of  him. 
The  wood  about  the  door  lock  cracked 
and  shrieked  and  came  out  onto  the 
floor  with  a  shower  of  white  paint 
flakes  and  dry,  fine  splinters.  It  struck 
terror  to  the  negro’s  heart;  he  could 
feel  himself  turning  ashen  again  be¬ 
neath  the  black;  his  knees  flexed  under 
him.  He  was  too  old  for  this — too  old! 
He  gazed  at  the  door  with  eyes  which 
stared  until  they  showed  great  areas 
of  white — almost  as  white  as  the 
porcelain  teeth. 

When  at  last  it  flew  open,  banging 
back  against  the  wall,  the  first  two  mer 
who  rushed  forward  were  the  inspector 
and  the  man  in  uniform. 
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Among  the  conservative,  practical  and 
successful  people  of  this  country,  Leslie’s 
Illustrated  Weekly  Newspaper  has  a  re¬ 
markable  following. 

In  more  than  350,000  good  homes  it  is 
welcomed  each  week  as  the  one  national 
illustrated  weekly  and  the  leading  periodical 
editorially  attractive  to  people  of  conserv¬ 
ative  minds. 

The  extent  to  which  this  is  so  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  64,337  of  1914’s  new 
subscribers  were  of  enough  wealth  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  be  listed  in  Bradstreet  s  or 
Dun’s,  or  to  be  important  officials  (by  title) 
of  firms  so  listed. 

You  can  get  Leslie’s  at  any  news-stand — ten  cents 
per  copy.  Or  send  $5.,  with  your  name  and  address  on 
the  margin  of  this  advertisement,  for  52  issues. 


Illustrated  Weekly  Newspaper 


PA  U  l  , 
GOO*.  0 


She  Does  she  make  a  lot  of  moYiey?  lit  Oh,  no;  a  bare  living. 

Regardless  of  how  you  make  your  living,  if  you 
appreciate  real  humor,  well  illustrated,  you  will  enjoy 


The  Happy  Medium 

There  were  99  other  laughs  in  that  issue  and  we  , 
never  have  heard  of  any  reader  who  didn  t  find  a  ^ 
goodly  proportion  of  the  hundred  exactly  to  his  ✓  Coll. 
liking".  150,000  copies  are  required  to  supply  /  3615 

the  demand  of  the  people  who  like  Judge.  /  Judge 

Once  we  get  you  acquainted  with  Judge,  you  11  be  /  225  New  Yor*k 

with  us  as  a  permanent  subscriber;  that’s  why  we  ^  Enclosed  find  Si. 

offer  you  the  next  13  issues  tor  3>1.  j  3  m0nths. 


Subscription  $5.00  a  year 
for  52  splendidly  tllus- 
tru  ->d,  colorful  numbers. 


/ 


No  subscription  renewed  at  this  price. 


Mothers  ^Your  Boys’ and  Girls’ 

progress  in  school  will  cause  you  no  anxiety 
if  you  place  before  them  a  clear  Knowledge 
of  what  the  world  is  thinking  and  doing 
weekly  — it  will  help  form  their  characters 
Provide  them  with 

The  literary  Digest 


The  above  card  has  recently  ap-  ! 
peared  m  more  than  25,000  street 
cars  operating  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

Every  day  since  its  appearance  hun¬ 
dreds  of  women  have  mailed  us  their 
subscriptions. 

It  is  the  mothers  who  bear  most  of 
the  care,  anxiety  and  responsibility  for 
their  children’s  success  in  life.  They 
know  that  their  boys’  and  girls  "future 
is  strongly  influenced  by  what  they 
read  now ,  and  that  is  why  so  many  of 
them  are  subscribing  for  the  Digest. 

“Dull”  children  are  the  exception 
in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
homes  where  The  Literary  Digest 
is  a  weekly  visitor. 

Give  your  children  access  to  this 
incomparable  weekly  and  watch  how 
quickly  their  school  reports  will  com¬ 
mence  to  hug  the  10 (K  mark. 

MOTHERS- 

EVERYWHERE-buyTHELlTERARY 
DIGEST  this  week  from  the  News-dealer 
and  see  how  helpful  it  will  be  for  your 
boys  and  girls  at  school  and  for  YOU. 
Or,  if  there  is  no  News-dealer  accessi¬ 
ble  send  10  cents  to  the  Publishers 
and  you  will  receive  a  copy  by  mail. 

N.  B. —  Have  FATHER  read  this  also! 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  busy 
men  like  him  who  find  the  DIGEST  indis¬ 
pensable.  HE  will  be  sure  to  enjoy  it ! 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue 

(Publishers  of  the  famous  NEW  Standard  Dictionary) 
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MANY  READERS  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  JUST  THE  OPPORTUNITIES  OFFERED  IN  THIS  DEPARTMENT.  MAKE  A  PRAC¬ 
TICE  OF  READING  AND  ANSWERING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS.  THEY  ARE  CLASSIFIED  FOR  YOUR  CONVENIENCE 


Real  Estate 


The  Land  Of  Manatee  On  South  Florida's 

attractive  Gulf  Coast.  An  independent  income  from  a 
small  cultivated  area  in  the  Heart  of  Florida’s  Frost-Proof 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growing  District.  Oranges,  grape¬ 
fruit,  celery,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  ripening  under  a  Winter 
sun,  bring  big  returns.  Three  and  four  crops  on  same 
land  each  year.  Growing  season  350  days.  Beautiful, 
progressive,  little  cities  with  every  advantage.  Hospita¬ 
ble  people  formerly  from  all  parts  of  United  States. 
Delightful  climate  year  ’round.  Our  64-page  illustrated 
book,  fully  descriptive,  mailed  free.  Ask  J.  A.  Pride, 
General  Industrial  Agent,  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway, 
Suite  363,  Norfolk,  Va. 


San  Joaquin  Valley  What  A  Woman  Did:  She 

farms  75  acres  in  Stanislaus  County,  California.  35  acres 
are  in  peaches,  8  in  apricots,  2  in  prunes,  20  in  almonds,  5 
in  olives  and  the  remainder  in  alfalfa.  She  sold  350  tons 
of  fresh  peaches  and  dried  55  tons  of  peaches  and  8  tons 
of  prunes.  The  olives  will  bring  $1,000.  Apricots  and 
almonds  did  well,  too.  Her  profit  for  the  season  is  $10,000, 
above  all  expenses.  What  others  are  doing  is  told  in  our 
free  San  Joaquin  Valley  books.  Write  for  them  today  and 
learn  of  the  money  making  opportunities  here.  C.  L.  Sea- 
graves,  Gen.  Colonization  Agent,  A,  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.,  1820 
Ry.  Exchange,  Chicago. 


The  South  Offers  Profitable  Opportunities  For 

business  men,  manufacturers,  farmers,  stock  raisers,  dairy¬ 
men,  fruit  growers.  Fine  locations  for  country  homes. 
Pleasant  climate,  favorable  conditions.  Let  us  give  you 
particulars.  M.  V.  Richards,  Ind.  and  Agr.  Commissioner, 
Room  16,  Southern  Railway,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Virginia  Farms  Small  And  Large,  $15  An  Acre 

and  up.  Easy  payments,  mild  climate,  fertile  soil.  Ideal 
for  fruit,  stock  or  general  farming.  On  railroad  with  big 
markets  near-by.  W rite  for  lists,  maps,  etc.  F.  La  Baume, 
Agrl.  Agt.,  N.  &  W.  Ry.,  245  N.  &  W.  Bldg.,  Roanoke, Va. 


NEW  YORK 

$10.00  Cash,  $5.00  Per  Month;  An  Investment 

without  a  parallel;  do  you  know  that  the  rapid  growth  of 
New  York  City  is  the  talk  of  the  civilized  world?  I  will 
sell  you  a  large  plot  of  ground  containing  10,400  sq.  ft.  at 
the  very  gates  of  New  York  City  for  $250;  terms  $i0.00 
down  and  $5.00  per  month.  Send  for  maps,  photos,  etc., 
to  W.  Kaye,  cor.  Broadway  &  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 


School  hiformation 


Free  Catalogs  Of  All  Boarding  Schools  (Or  Camps) 

in  U.  S.  Advice  free.  Maintained  by  U.  S.  schools.  Want 
for  girls  or  boys?  American  Schools  Ase’n.  Write  1019 
Times  Bldg.,  New  York,  or  1549  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago, 
iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

For  the  Photographer 

Chross  Co.,  3817  Delmar,  St.  Louis.  Finest  Equip¬ 
ment  in  America.  Prints,  2%  x  4^,  2c;  3%  x  to  V/\  x 
3c.  Roll  films  developed, 10c.  Send  for  pricesandfreecoupou. 


HIGH-GRADE  SALESMEN  AND  AGENTS 


Patents 


Patents  That  Pay.  Proof  Given.  Protect  Your 

idea!  Two  Wonderful  Guide  Books  Free  :  “Inventors’ 
Guide”  and  “What  and  How  to  Invent.”  Send  model  for 
free  report.  E.  E.  Vrooman  &  Co.,  852  F  St.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 


Patent  What  You  Invent.  It  May  Be  Valuable. 

Write  me.  No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  is  allowed. 
Estab.  1882.  “Inventor’s  Guide”  Free.  Franklin  H.  Hough, 
538  Loan  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  Fortune  To  The  Inventor  Who  Reads  And 

heeds  it,  is  the  possible?  worth  of  the  book  we  send  for 
6c.  postage.  Write  us  at  once.  R.  S.  &  A.  R.  Lacey,  Dept. 
C,  Washington,  D.  C.  Established  1869. 


Collections 


“Red  Streaks  Of  Honesty  Exist  In  Everybody," 

and  thereby  I  collect  $200,000  yearly  from  honest  debts  all 
over  the  world.  Write  for  the  story  of  “Ben  Hur  and  the 
Bill,”  free.  Francis  G.  Luke,  Cont’l  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  U.  S.  A.  “Some  People  Don’t  Like  Us.” 


Automobiles 


Paint  Your  Car  Yourself.  Save  $25  To  $75  By 

doing  the  work  at  home  with  the  Arsenal  system.  Our  big 
free  book  “The  Car  Beautiful”  tells  how.  Send  for  it  to¬ 
day.  Arsenal  Varnish  Co.,  Dept.  C,  Rock  Island,  Ill. 


Of  Interest  to  Women 


Become  A  Trained  Nurse  By  Home  Study 

course.  Nurses  earn  $15  to  $30  a  week.  Diplomas  recog¬ 
nized  by  best  Doctors.  Hospital  experience  given  if  de¬ 
sired.  Established  12  years.  Easy  terms.  Catalog  Free. 
American  School  for  Nurses,  1550  La  Salle,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Magazines 

Do  You  Read  Magazines?  Our  Big  Money- 

Saving  Club  Catalog  Free.  Write  Today.  Agents  wanted. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  J.  M.  Hanson-Bennett  Maga¬ 
zine  Agency,  223  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Cameras 


Have  You  A  Camera?  Write  For  Samples  Of 

my  magazines,  American  Photography  and  Popular  Pho¬ 
tography,  which  tell  you  how  to  make  better  pictures  and 
earn  money.  F.  R.  Fraprie,  687  Pope  Bldg.,  Boston. 
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Dull  Razor  Blades 


Mail  Them  At  Our  Risk!  Pay  Only  If  You  Like  The 

new  Blademaker’s  edges  we  put  on.  Or,  ask  for  prices  and 
free  mailing  case.  Parker-Warren  Lab.,107-r  W.42d  St.,N.  Y. 


Typewriters,  Office  Supplies 


Largest  Stock  Of  Typewriters  In  America.  All 

makes.  Underwoods,  Olivers,  Remingtons,  etc.  *4  to  Y 
mfrs.  prices.  $15  up — rented  anywhere— applying  rent  on 
price.  Free  Trial.  Installment  payments  if  desired. 
Write  for  catalogue  121,  Typewriter  Emporium,  (Estab. 
1892),  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Typewriter  Prices  Smashed.  “Spot  Cash."  Gaerte 

will  save  you  money,  L.  C.  Smiths,  Olivers,  Remingtons,  Un¬ 
derwoods,  Royals,  etc.  Your  choice  of  500  machines  at  $10 
to  $15.  Guaranteed  for  3  years.  Send  today  for  descriptive 
circular.  Dearborn  Typewriter  Exch., Dept. 503, Chicago, Ill. 


$2  A  Month  For  Rebuilt  Oliver  Visible  Type¬ 
writers,  Free  Trial,  10  Year  Guarantee.  United  States  Type¬ 
writer  Exchange,  Dept.  283,  Federal  Life  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Duplicating  Devices 


Modern  Duplicator.  (“MadelnU.S.A.”) 

JO  days  free  trial— 39846  Firms  use  it  to  make  50  to  To  dupli¬ 
cate  copies  of  each  letter,  or  anything  written  with  pen, 
pencil  or  typewriter.  Booklet  Free.  Main  Office,  J  D 
Durkin  &  Reeves  Co.,  339  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

The  "Universal”  Duplicator  Will  Reproduce  50 

perfect  copies  of  anything  made  with  typewriter,  pen,  or 
pencil  in  ten  minutes.  No  experience.  Simple,  clean 
No  glue  or  gelatine.  Letter  size  .$3.25.  Write  for  booklet 
F.  Reeves  Duplicator  Co.,  419  Park  Bldg.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


Old  Coins  Wanted 


$50  Paid  For  Half  Dol.  1853  No  Arrows;  $5  For 

1878  half  S.  Mint;  $100  for  1894  Dime  S.  Mint.  Many  valu¬ 
able  coins  circulating.  Get  posted.  Send  4c.  Get  our 
Illus.  Coin  Circular.  Send  now.  Numismatic  Bank, 
Dept.  C.  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
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Loose  Leaf  Books 

,  Everybody  Should  Carry  a  Loose  Leaf  Memo 

book.  Why?  Because  it  is  economical.  Sample  with  Genu¬ 
ine  Leather  covers  and  50  sheets,  25c.  Name  on  cover  in 
Gold  15c  extra.  Looseleaf  Book  Co.,  81  \i  E.  125th  St.,  N.Y. 


_ Motion  Picture  Plays 

Write  Moving  Picture  Plays.  Big  Prices  Paid. 

Constant  demand.  Devote  all  or  spare  time.  Experience, 
literary  ability  or  correspondence  course  unnecessary.  De¬ 
tails  free.  Atlas  Pub.  Co.,  346  Atlas  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Telegraphy 


Telegraphy —Wire  And  Wireless&  Station  Agency 

Taught.  Graduates  Assisted.  Oldest  &  Largest  School. 
Catalog  Free.  Dodge’s  Institute,  5th  St.,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 


Business  Opportunities 


oi  oooKKeeping,  wno  can  open  an  office  or  rent  desk  room- 
must  have  at  least  $200  capital  to  conduct  business-  our 
local  sales  manager  must  be  of  good  family,  clean  habits 
and  have  no  financial  entanglements;  his  earnings  and  ad¬ 
vancement  will  be  limited  only  by  his  attention  to  busi¬ 
ness;  position  open  to  only  one  man  in  each  large  city 
here  is  Your  opportunity  to  engage  in  an  ever  increas¬ 
ing  business  that  will  pay  you  a  big  yearly  income  Best 
references  required.  Philip  Hano,  80U-810  Greenwich  St 
New  York  City. 


Build  A  Business  Of  Your  Own,  And  Escar. 

salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn  the  Collection  Business 
Limitless  field;  little  competition.  Few  opportunities  so 
profitable.  Send  for  “Pointers”  today.  American  Col¬ 
lection  Service,  51  State  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Latin  American  Chances,  Business  And  Profes¬ 
sional,  analyzed.  By  Wm.  A.  Reid,  prominent  authority 
Book  endorsed  by  Pan  Am.  Union.  Supplied  to  U.  S  Govt 
Postpaid  $1.  Cir.  free.  So.  Com.  Congress, Wash  D  C 


iuaKe  xvoko-  w  neat-v>nsp.  iNew  comection.  »c  package 
costs  lj^c.  Sells  everywhere.  Repeater.  Can  of  samples  10c 
Free  Particulars.  Corneau  Co.,  547  No.  Parkside,  Chicago' 


You  Can  Make  A  Good  Income,  If  You  Have 

a  car,  by  demonstrating  “  Kor  Ker  Puncture  Cure  ” 
and  other  specialties.  Korker  increases  tire  mileage 
Alcemo  Mfg.  Co.,  20  Bridge  Street,  Newark,  N.  J 


Start  A  Profitable  Business  Making  Big  Money 

placing  Premium  Punch  Board  Deals.  All  or  spare  time 

Small  investment.  Washington  SalesCo.,r)ept.c.w., Chicago! 
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W ate  lies 


40%  Off  Elgin  And  Waltham  Watches!  Any  Style 

or  size.  Will  give  you  a  $30  17  jewel  Factory  New  Adjusted 
Elgin  or  Waltham  in  25  year  guaranteed  gold  case  fur  only 
$18.  You  save  $12.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Examine. 
Then  pay.  Write  for  price  list.  Sutton  Watch  Co.,  241 
Keller  Building,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Show  Card  Writing 


Free  — Learn  Show  Card  Writing.  A  Reliable 

course  free  if  you  purchase  an  assortment  of  Alpha  Colors 
to  use  while  practicing.  Particulars  for  stamp.  Alpha 
Color  Company,  Inc.,  Dept.  C.,  1960  Broadway,  New  York. 

How  to  Entertain 


Plays,  Vaudeville  Sketches,  Monologues,  Dia¬ 
logues,  Speakers,  Minstrel  Material,  Jokes,  Recitations, 
Tableaux,  Drills,  Musical  Pieces,  Make  Up  Goods.  Large 
Catalog  Free.  T.  S.  Denison  &  Co.,  Dept.  44,  Chicago. 


ARE  IN  BIG  DEMAND.  TO  THOSE  WHO  CAN  QUALIFY,  THE  FOLLOWING  ADVERTISEMENTS  PRESENT  MONEY-MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 


High-Grade  Salesmen 


Traveling  Salesmen  Wanted.  Experience  Un¬ 
necessary.  Earn  Big  Pay  while  you  learn  by  mail  during 
spare  time,  only  eight  weeks’  time  required,  one  or  two 
hours  a  day.  Steady  position,  easy  work,  hundreds  of 
good  positions  to  select  from.  Write  today  for  free  book 
“A  Knight  of  the  Grip”,  containing  full  particulars  and 
testimonials  from  hundreds  of  our  students  who  are  earn¬ 
ing  Big  Salaries.  Address  Dept.  B-47  National  Salesmen’s 
Training  Association,  Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City, 
San  Francisco. 

Local  Sales  Manager  Wanted  To  Appoint  Agents 

and  see  trade  on  D-B  Products.  We  have  devised  a  new 
sales  plan  that  means  quick,  profitable  sales.  The  man 
that  is  not  afraid  to  work  can  make  an  excellent  income. 
If  your  record  will  stand  rigid  investigation  send  it  today 
— we  will  be  interested.  Donley  Bros.,  7400  Aetna  Road, 
Cleveland. 


Salesmen— We  Will  Pay  You  Well.  Hardenburg’s 

famous  line  of  Leather  Goods,  Diaries,  and  other  Adver¬ 
tising  Specialties.  Product  of  thirty  years’  experience. 
Easy  sales,  satisfied  customers,  big  commissions.  A  serious 
offer  for  hustling  salesmen.  No  canvassers.  H.  B.  Harden- 
burg  &  Co.,  67  Washington  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Wanted:  Hustlers  To  Take  Orders  For  Made- 

to-measure  high  grade  men’s  tailored  suits  from  $9.00  to 
$22.00.  You  can  make  good  money.  Elegant  large  book 
outfit  free.  Experience  unnecessary.  No  pocket  folder 
affair.  Splendid  opportunity  to  make  money.  Handy 
Dandy  Line,  Dept.  A,  Sangamon  St.,  Chicago. 


Salesmen — Pocket  Side  Line,  New  Live  Proposi¬ 
tion;  all  merchants  in  small  towns  want  it.  Pays  $5.00 
commission  on  each  sale.  No  collecting.  No  risk  to  mer¬ 
chant.  We  take  back  unsold  goods.  Easiest,  biggest  pay¬ 
ing  side  line.  Canfield  Mfg.  Co.,  208  Sigel  St.,  Chicago. 


50  More  Salesmen  Wanted  To  Make  Big  Money 

at  Picnics,  Fairs,  on  the  streets,  anywhere,  with  the  plate- 
less  Daydark,  taking  photos  direct  on  cards,  finishing  in¬ 
stantly.  Experience  unnecessary.  Trial  proposition  Free. 
Daydark  Specialty  Co.,  Dept.  W,  St.  Louis. 


Tailoring  Salesmen— To  Take  Orders  For  High 

Class  Made-to-Order  Clothes.  Special  inducement  for 
experienced  salesmen.  Elegant  equipment  furnished  Free. 
State  experience  fully.  Address  Warrington  W  &  W  Mills, 
Dept  20,  168  West  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 

Salesmen  Make  Big  Money  On  Our  Convex 

Portraits  38c,  Frames  35c.  Glass  20c.  Largest  house  in 
America.  Est.  15  years.  Samples  Free.  The  Culver  Co., 
Box  101,  Westerville,  O. 


Salesmen  — Side  Line;  Electric  Sign;  Flashes 

changeable  wording  in  radiant  sparkling  beams  of  colored 
electric  light;  outselling  everything  at  $10;  terms  30  days. 
Big  weekly  profits.  Flashtric  Sign  Works,  Chicago. 


Who  Are  You?  Prove  It  By  Photo-Identification 

(in  fine  leather  case)  free  with  $2000  Accident  Policy; 
pays  for  injuries,  sickness;  $5  yearly.  Agents  highest 
commissions.  Underwriters,  1346  Ins.  Exch.,  Chicago. 


Big  Opportunity  For  Hustling  Salesmen,  Selling 

Sandbo  Two-Compression  Starters  for  Ford.  $14.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  start.  Great  demand  Salesmen  with  Fords  pre¬ 
ferred.  Write  Sandbo  Starter  Co.,  Desk  A,  Rock  Island,  Ill. 


This  Page 

Many  Of  Our  Readers  Doubtless  Would  Like 

to  devote  their  spare  hours  to  some  profitable  work.  The 
advertisers  on  this  page  are  looking  for  just  such  people. 

To  safeguard  our  readers  against  dealings  with  unreli¬ 
able  advertisers,  we  investigate  as  thoroughly  as  possible 
every  advertiser  who  applies  for  space. 

Most  of  them  have  been  regular  users  of  Collier’s  for 
long  periods  of  time  and  have  built  up  successful  busi¬ 
nesses  because  they  have  been  advocates  of  the  square 
deal.  What  you  may  earn  as  their  agent  or  representa¬ 
tive  depends  absolutely  upon  your  own  ability  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  work. 


Agents  Wanted 


Agents — Sell  Fibrsilk  Specialties— Ties,  Jabots, 

Scarfs  and  Shawls.  Made  by  new  process  on  patented  ma¬ 
chines  in  many  rich,  beautiful  colors.  Brilliant  silky  lustre 
— washable.  Ties  sell  quickly  at  35c  and  50c— can  sell  for 
25c  and  still  net  you  half  profit.  Scarfs  and  shawls  sell 
for  $1  each.  Exceptional  proposition  for  spare  time  and 
agents.  Send  I5c  for  sample  tie  (guaranteed).  Fisher 
Knitting  Company,  Hemlock  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Big  Textile  Mills  Will  Employ  Everywhere  Re¬ 
liable  people  to  take  orders  for  dress  fabrics,  hosiery, 
underwear  and  neckwear  from  samples.  Factory  prices. 
Spare  or  all  time.  No  experience.  Permanent.  Many 
making  big  weekly  income.  Steadfast  Mills,  58  Remsen 
St.,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


Agents  To  Handle  Exclusively  Or  As  Side  Line, 

New  Accident  and  Health  Policy.  $5000  principal  sum, 
$100  monthly  for  accident  or  sickness.  All  accidents  and 
sicknesses  covered.  Premium  $10  yearly.  One-half  above 
benefits  for  $5  yearly.  Underwriters,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Outfit  Free  To  Agents.  Best  Selling  Handker¬ 
chiefs,  Dress  Goods  and  Fancy  Goods  on  the  market. 
Quick  sellers,  big  profits.  Deal  direct  with  a  large  manu¬ 
facturer.  Send  stamp  for  particulars.  Freeport  Mfg.  Co., 
72  Main  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Agents.  The  Midget  Vest  Pocket  Garment  Hanger 

sells  on  sight.  The  most  attractive  proposition  ever  offered. 
No  competition.  Article  fully  protected  by  U.  S.  and 
foreign  patents.  Address  The  Silvex  Company,  Dept.  C, 
171  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 


Aluminum  Germ-Proof  Milk  Bottle  Cover. 

Fits  any  milk  bottle.  Wonderful  seller.  Cost  3c.,  sell  10c. 
to  15c.  Sample  5c.  S.  Mfg.  Co.,  20  Warren  St.,  New 
York,  Section  101. 


At  Last  —  A  Compressed  Air  Clothes  Washer; 

cleans  tub  of  clothes  in  3  min.  Weighs  but  2  lbs.  Price 
only  $1.50.  Agents  coining  money.  A  sale  at  every  house. 
Wendell  Vacuum  Washer  Co.,  712  Oak  St.,  Leipsic,  O. 


Agents:  We  Need  At  Once  A  Representative 

in  your  locality.  Work  easy  and  pleasant.  No  capital  re¬ 
quired.  Big  profits.  No  special  qualification  necessary. 
Address  M.  H.  Mathews,  Manager,  2717  Third  St.,  Dayton,0. 


No  Experience  Required  To  Make  $$$$$  As 

our  General  or  Local  Agent.  Household  necessity,  saves 
80$.  Permanent  business,  free  sample,  credit.  Pitkin, 
494  R  Street,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


Agents  Of  Ability  And  High  Character  Wanted 

on  a  new  household  article.  Large  profit.  Special  selling 
plan  that  pulls  results.  Address  Merritt  &  Brock,  59  to  69 
Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


Agents  For  Ho-Ro-Co  Skin  And  Scalp  Soap,  Per¬ 
fumes,  toilet  articles.  Our  prices  are  lower,  quality  of 
products  better,  orders  repeat.  We  help  good  workers. 
Rothco,  208  N.  Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Agents  To  Sell  “Eureka  Steel  Ranges"  From  Wag¬ 
ons,  on  notes  or  for  cash.  Big  money  maker  for  live  n  on. 
Catalogue  Free.  Eureka  Steel  Range  Co.,  O’Fallon,  Ills. 


Agents— ToT ake  Orders  ForVisiting  And  Business 

Cards.  Large  profits,  Outfit  Free.  Send  to-day.  2c  postage 
required.  Forman  Printery,  693  W.  Waterbury,  Conn. 


Fits-Ur-Pot  Aluminum  Coffee  Percolator  Fits  Any 

coffee  pot.  Agents  wanted  Quick.  Big  profits.  Write  to-day 
for  circulars.  Standard  S.&S. Co., 224USmead  Ave., Toledo, O. 


Agents:  For  Everbrite”  Gold  Glass  Letters  For 

window  signs  and  house  numbers.  Make  a  permanent 
business.  Chicago  Glass  Novelty  Co.,  Marion,  Ind. 


Qu^ck  Sales  And  Big  Profits  Selling  Our  Guar¬ 
anteed  goods.  Write  for  attractive  sample  offer.  Liberal 
Credit.  Wm.  J.  Dick,  Mgr.,  Dept.  G-8,  20  W.  Lake,  Chicago. 


Agents  Wanted 


Business  Manager  Wanted— Reliable  Man  To 

represent  us  in  every  county.  Big  money  for  good  workers. 
Business  established  forty  years.  Product  widely  kno  \n 
and  easy  to  sell.  Unlimited  opportunity  for  man  with 
initiative  energy.  Write  for  full  particulars.  Monumental 
Bronze  Co.,  6  Howard  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Our  National  Advertising  Helps  You  Sell  Fuller 

Sanitary  Brushes  and  Dustless  Mops  and  Dusters— full  line 
— easy  sellers.  Biggest  factory  for  twisted  wire  brushes  in 
U.  S.— reliable,  strong  concern.  Your  territory  is  valuable. 
Write  at  once.  Fuller  Brush  Co.,  52  Hoadley  Place,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.;  Western  Branch,  Rock  Island,  Ill. 


Agents  -Amazing  Invention.  New  Business.  No 

competition.  Big  profit.  World’s  best  Home  Massage 
Machine.  Works  by  waterpower.  Delights  both  sexes. 
Write  for  full  particulars  and  free  book  on  “Beauty  & 
Health.”  Blackstone  Co.,  994  Meredith  Bldg.,  Toledo,  O. 


Agents — We’ve  Got  The  Whole  Drug  Trade  In 

the  U.  S.  A.  talking — our  Eight  Big  New  Combination 
Offers  in  Toilet  Articles  to  sell  at  50c  up  to  $1.39  are 
Wonders.  Elegant  five  Colored  Circulars  Free.  Write 
today.  Pierce  Company,  904  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


Wanted  AtOnce — Men  And  Women  Everywhere 

to  aid  us  in  our  Great  National  Adv.  Campaign  on  Make 
’Em  White  Washing  Wax — big  money  made — liberal  credit 
—free  goods— adv.  help.  Write  at  once  to  Newberry  Co., 
Inc,,  241  N.  Peoria  Street,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Magic  Ink  Eraser.  No  Blade,  No  Acid.  Removes 

ink  like  magic.  10c.  sells  25c.  to  35c.  Any  man  that  can’t 
sell  hundreds  couldn’t  sell  bread  in  a  famine.  Sample  10c. 
S.  Mfg.  Co.,  41-43  Warren  St:,  N.  Y.  Dept.  3. 


Agents  Wanted.  Best  Paying  Agency  Proposi¬ 
tion  in  U.  S.  If  you  are  making  less  than  $200  monthly, 
write  and  let  us  show  you  how  to  make  more.  Novelty 
Cutlery  Co.,  40  Bar  St.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


New  Washing  Machine.  Wonderful  Invention. 

Generates  own  power.  Forces  ‘<0  Streams  Boiling  Suds 
through  every  fibre  of  Clothes.  No  Rubbing.  Sells  itself. 
Free  Sample.  Geyser  Washing  Machine  Works,  Chicago. 


Agents,  Sell  Kant  Leak"  Rain  Coats.  $5  Kind 

for  $3.98.  Fast  Seller,  Big  Profit,  Capital  not  required. 
We  save  you  time  and  money  by  delivering  direct  to  cus¬ 
tomer.  Comer  Mfg.  Co.,  52  Frank  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Agents— Snappiest  Household  Line  On  Earth. 

Red  hot  sellers,  steady  repeaters.  Goods  guaranteed.  Hus¬ 
tlers  making  big  money.  Write  quick— hurry.  E.  M. 
Feltman,  Sales  Mgr.,  576  Third  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Young  Man,  Would  You  Accept  A  Tailormade 

suit  just  for  showing  it  to  your  friends  ?  Then  write 
Banner  Tailoring  Co.,  Dept.  14,  Chicago,  and  get  beautiful 
samples,  styles  and  a  wonderful  offer. 


Salesmen:  -Some  Territory  Open  On  Celebrated 

Blue  Ribbon  Twist  Tobacco.  Liberal  commission.  Write 
for  terms.  John  D.  Moore  Tobacco  Co.,  Lexington,  Ky. 


Advertising  Stickers,  Inexpensive  And  Effective 

advertising;  a  universal  business  help;  splendid  field  for 
agents.  St.  Louis  Sticker  Co.,  Dept.C,  105  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis. 


Agents:  Large  Profits.  Free  Samples.  Gold  Sign 

Letters  for  store  and  office  windows.  Any  one  can  put  on. 
Metallic  Letter  Co.,  432  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 


Wanted.  A  Few  Experienced  Subscription  Book 

salesmen,  applying  promptly,  will  be  offered  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  proposition.  C.  A.  Nichols  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


A  lex.  Taylor  Athletic  Supplies  Are  Sold  Through 

College,  Club  and  School  captains  and  managers.  Write  for 
particulars.  Alex. Taylor  &  Co.,  28  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York. 


Agents  Wanted 


A  Golden  Opportunity  Offered  Live  Men  Selling 

Pure  Spun  Aluminum  Utensils  and  Specialties.  We  furnish 
free  Moving  Picture  Lantern  Slides  that  sell  the  goods. 
Our  Co-operative  Selling  Plans  will  unlock  every  door  in 
your  territory,  every  hour  turned  into  profit.  Write  quick 
and  secure  choice  of  territory.  American  Aluminum  Mfg. 
Co.,  Division  X,  Lemont,  Ill. 


Agents,  Side  Line,  Standard  Article,  Improved 

and  patented;  large  demand;  indispensable  and  sells  at 
sight;  liberal  commissions;  samples  easily  carried;  exclu¬ 
sive  territory.  Write,  stating  experience,  present  line,  ter¬ 
ritory  desired  and  full  particulars  (No  Postals).  Business, 
P.  O.  box  2,685,  Boston,  Mass. 


Agent  Great  Opportunity  To  Be  Permanent 

representative  largest  manufacturers  high  grade  soaps 
and  toilet  goods.  Big,  steady  income;  unlimited  possi¬ 
bilities.  Write  for  immediate  appointment.  E.  M.  Davis 
Co.,  R.  61,  Davis  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Billy  Sunday’s  Message  Authorized.  Great  Op¬ 
portunity  for  man  or  woman  to  make  big  money.  Unusually 
liberal  terms.  Spare  time  may  be  used.  Particulars  and 
samples  free.  Universal  Bible  House, 473  Winston  Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 


Just  Show  Them — The  New  Adjustable  Floor  And 

wall  mops,  dustless  dusters  and  sanitary  brushes  Sell  Them¬ 
selves.  Big  line.  Big  Profits.  Agents  write  Silver-Cham- 
berlin  Co.,  Maple  St.  &  Boulevard,  Clayton,  N.  J. 

What  Are  You  Selling?  If  We  Had  Your  Ad- 

dresswe’d  show  you  howto  sell  more,  and  largely  increase 
your  profits— not  one  week  but  weekly.  Pocket  samples  10c 
S.  Mfg.  Co.,  41 B  Warren  St.,  New  York. 

» Live  Agents  Wanted  To  Take  Orders  For  Our 

guaranteed  food  flavorsin  tubes  (saving80$).  Exceptionallv 
large  profits.  Exclusive  territory.  Permanent  business. 
C.  H.  Stuart  &  Co.,  27  Union,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


Safety  First!  Sell  Our  Line  Of  Sanitary  Twisted 

Wire  Brushes.  Big  income  assured.  Exclusive  territory 
given.  Goods  sell  themselves.  Households.  Offices.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  3  in  1  Brush  Co.,  107  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


Guaranteed  Hosiery  Manufacturer  Wants  Man 

or  woman  to  establish  permanent  distributing  route  in 
home  locality.  Liberal  inducements  for  all  or  part  time. 
C.  Parker  Mills,  2737  N.  12th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Women  Agents 


The  Manufacturers  Of  A  Household  Article  Of 

universal  necessity,  offer  fine  opportunity  for  solicitors. 
Big  commissions— quick  sales,  pleasant  work.  Write 
New  Era  Mfg.  Company,  450  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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Terms  For  Advertisers 


This  Page  Is  One  Of  The  Best,  Quickest,  And 

cheapest  methods  of  getting  in  touch  with  a  large  number 
of  people. 

Have  you  something  to  sell  ?  Do  you  want  agents  or 
salesmen  ?  Then  this  is  the  place  to  tell  your  story.  This 
Department  appears  twice  a  month. 

Rate  $3.50  per  line;  3$  cash  discount;  16%$  discount  on 
six-time  consecutive  order,  covering  three  months.  About 
eight  words  can  be  inserted  in  each  line.  Smallest  copy 
accepted,  three  lines. 

Terms  cash  with  order  unless  placed  by  recognized  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.  . 

Next  six  issues  are  April  3rd,  17t'  *May  1st,  15th;  June 
5th,  19th;  Must  have  copy  three  ^eks  in  advance  date 
of  issue.  For  instance  April  3rd  closes  March  13th. 

Send  us  your  copy.  We  will  submit  proofs  and  prices. 
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Protect 
Yourself 
At  Soda 
Fountains 

Ask  for 

ORIGINAL 

GENUINE 


The 

Food- Drink 
for  All  Ages 

Nourishing 

Delicious 

Digestible 

Others  are 
Imitations 


Drop  that!”  came  the  harsh  voice, 
ut  of  Pode’s  nerveless  fingers  the 
pon  fell  to  the  traffic-worn  carpet, 
[fold  ’em  up!”  said  the  inspector 
-ply.  “Put  the  bracelets  on  him, 

!” 

ode  felt  the  touch  of  the  cold  metal, 

•d  the  click,  and,  dropping  his  man- 
d  hands  in  front  of  him,  leaned 
c  against  the  wall,  trying  to  fill  his 
lungs  with  air. 

Dne  of  your  waiters,  Hurtig!”  said 
inspector  significantly. 

Well,  find  out  how  bad  it  is,”  the 
prietor’s  son  said,  pointing  to  some- 
[g  under  the  table. 

IE  inspector,  holding  back  the  cor- 
er  of  the  cloth,  stared  down  earn- 

y. 

Rubbed  out!”  said  he,  wiping  the 
ns  of  his  hands,  as  if  the  cloth  had 
sd  them. 

[urtig  gave  a  gasp.  “It’ll  close  us 
’  he  muttered. 

o  this  the  inspector  paid  no  atten- 
,  assenting,  perhaps,  by  his  failure 
nswer.  He  was  looking  at  the  room, 
floor,  the  chairs,  the  tablecloth  and 
Pode’s  old  face,  beneath  the  surface 
which  the  circulation  seemed  to 
rse  with  the  color  of  wet  ashes. 

'he  inspector  was  a  young  man,  cut 
in  squares.  His  hair  was  curly  and 
ost  the  color  of  flax;  his  neck  was 
:k  and  red,  suggesting  a  vast  amount 
brute  force  and  vitality.  His  eyes 
e  young,  but  they  were  cold  and  re¬ 
led  nothing  of  what  went  on  in  his 
id.  Pode  thought  he  knew  that  kind 
man — merciless,  selfish,  unscrupu- 
3 — one  who  would  kick  a  vagrant  to 
Risibility,  but  sell  immunity  to  the 
cals  who  could  pay.  The  old  negro 
3  wise  in  the  ways  of  the  city.  He 
ught  somewhat  of  God  and  raised 
terror-wide  eyes  toward  a  single, 
ly  spring  fly  which  hung  upside 
m  on  the  ceiling. 

Take  those  other  guys  out  of  here, 
I,”  said  Donharr  to  his  uniformed 
:er.  “Shut  that  after  you.  I  want 
sweat  this  nigger.” 

'he  door  closed. 

)onharr  clenched  his  fist  as  if  he 
•e  about  to  strike  the  manacled 
iter  full  in  the  face. 

Where  did  she  go?”  he  growled 
ough  his  tight-drawn  lips.  “Come 
now!” 

Doan’  know  nuffin'  ’bout  any  her,” 
sped  Pode. 

[fie  inspector  kicked  a  hairpin  off 
carpet  so  that  it  skidded  over  the 
•e,  painted  floor  on  the  border;  the 
waiter  watched  it  spinning  there. 
‘Who  shot  this  man?” 

‘I  shot  him,”  said  Pode  firmly.  “  ’Fo’ 
wd,  I  shot  him !  I  done  it.  I  ain’ 

S?  moh  to  say.  Jes’  I  done  it.” 

‘What  for?  Answer  now  or  we’ll 
m  you.” 

‘Yassir.  He  wanted  some — some 
nb  chops,  an’  he  says  dey  weren’t 
fit,  an’  I  says,  polite  an’  nice,  dey  is 
right.  An’  den  dere  was  words  be — 
een  us,  an’  I  done  it.” 

‘Where  are  the  chops?” 

T  took  ’em  back,”  gasped  Pode. 
ro,  sah,  I  reckon  he  done  eat  de 
ops.” 

“Where’d  you  get  that  gun?” 

“Well,  sah,  I  bought  dat  gun  not 
er  foh  days  ago.” 

)ODE  knew  he  was  trapped  before 
Donharr  said  with  his  rat-trap 
ice:  “Where?” 

“I  reckon  I  didn’t  buy  it.  I  reckon 
foun’  it.  I  cain’  keep  nuffin’  straight 
mah  haid  if  you  is  gwine  to  pick 
i  me.” 

“Where’d  you  find  it?” 

“Out  yere — in  de  corridor.” 

The  inspector  took  out  a  cigar,  lit 
,  and  rolled  it  from  one  corner  of  his 
outh  to  the  other. 

“This  man  came  here  alone?” 

“Yassir — ’deed  he  did.” 


“What  did  you  bring  him  two  goblets 
of  water  for?” 

“I  reckon  he — I  reckon  he  spoke  ’bout 
it.  He  mus’  have  said  somefin’  like  dis: 
‘Yere,  you  George,  bring  me  another 
goblet,’  or  jes’  somefin’  dat  kind — he 
mus’  have  said.” 

“What’s  your  name?  Come  on  now| 
Stand  up  straight !  What’s  your  name?” 

“Dey  calls  me  Pode.  But  I  weren’t 
baptized  Pode.  I  was  baptized  George 
— George  Flaxon.  I  ain’  neber  been 
’rested.  You  can  jes’  look  on  all  de 
records  of  every  city,  big  an’  little, 
an’  yoh  won’  find  George  Flaxon,  col¬ 
ored,  on  no  police  blotter.  I  goes  regu¬ 
lar  to  church  an’  I  am  High  an’  Most 
Worshipful  President  in  Camp  103-—” 

“Shut  up!”  growled  Donharr,  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  rocking 
his  athletic  weight  back  and  forth  on 
heels  and  toes. 

He  glanced  once  at  the  negro  and 
then  walked  over  to  the  table.  There 
he  lifted  gingerly  the  rumpled  napkin. 
Beneath  it  was  the  letter. 

The  inspector  read  it  quickly  once; 
carefully  again. 

“Flaxon,  eh?”  he  said,  and  then 
looked  up  the  page  again  as  if  he  were 
seeking  special  sentences.  At  last  he 
thrust  the  letter  in  his  pocket  and  then, 
glancing  at  the  chair  where  had  sat 
the  man  who  had  an  appointment  in 
twenty  minutes  with  the  buyer  from 
Quincy,  Ill.,  he  sneered. 

“Where  were  you  born?”  he  asked 
sharply. 

“Bohn  in  Virginya,”  said  Pode. 

THE  inspector  thought  a  minute  be¬ 
fore  he  shook  himself  in  his  coat  as 
if  the  muscles  of  his  shoulders  and 
chest  felt  a  restraint.  He  looked  at 
the  open  window  and  the  fire  escape 
and  whistled.  He  came  around  the 
table  and,  putting  his  hand  against 
Pode’s  chest,  pushed  him  back  against 
the  wall  violently. 

“Why,  you  big,  black,  good-for-noth¬ 
ing  dinge!  You  don’t  know  what  hap¬ 
pened  here  at  all!”  he  said.  Let  me 
tell  you  what  happened  here.  Now 
listen,  listen!  You’ve  got  to  get  this. 
You  were  the  only  person  on  this  floor, 
weren’t  you?  Sure!  About  half  01 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  ago  a  man 
came  in  here.  He  looked  sick  or  wor¬ 
ried  and  pale,  see?  You  didn’t 
why  he  came  in  alone,  and  he  said  he 
wanted  quiet.” 

“Yassir.” 

“Well,  now,  listen.  Whatever  else 
I’ve  done,  the  Almighty  will  forgive 
me  for  this!  Now  get  this  straight. 
You  served  him  and  noticed  he  acted 
queer.  Then  you  heard  the  gun.  You 
rushes  in.  The  man  had  gone.  You 
couldn’t  see  him.  Being  scared,  you 
locks  the  door.  Then  you  see  the  re¬ 
volver.  You  picks  it  up,  ready  to  de¬ 
fend  yourself.  You  hears  us  at  the 
door  and  thinks  we  are  gangsters.  We 
break  in  and  finds  this  man  under  the 
table.  Case  of  suicide.  Do  you  get 
that?  Do  you  get  it  good?  You’ll 
have  to  fill  the  coroner’s  ear  with  it. 

Pode’s  face  suddenly  began  to  relax 
into  the  characteristic  grin,  exposing 
the  chinaware  teeth. 

“Yassir.  I  understan’  and  I  reckon 
Misto  Hurtig  will  be  moughty  pleased! 
I  certainly  am  moh  dan  pleased!” 

The  inspector  drew  a  corner  of  the 
letter  out  of  his  pocket  and  looked  down 
at  it;  he  strolled  toward  the  window, 
picked  up  the  hairpin  and  dropped  it 
into  the  alley  below.  He  started 
toward  the  door,  then  stbpped. 

“You  black  son-of-a-gun,  I  believe 
you’d  have  gone  through  with  this.  I 
believe  you’d  have  taken  the  chair  an’ 
never  squealed,”  said  Donharr. 

“Well,  sah,  I  knows  a  man  like  you 
knows  what  from  what,”  said  Pode. 
“An’  I  specs  nobody  would  have  ’pred¬ 
ated  de  Flaxon  fambly  moh  dan  yoh. 
Dey  was  a  fambly  of  gen’l’men  an’  true 
spohts,  an’  I  belonged  to  dat  fambly.” 
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Wouldn’t  You  Spend  One  Dollar 
To  Save  One  Hundred? 

Whether  you  are  going  to  build  some  day 
— or  only  redecorate  a  room — would n  t 
you  prefer  expert  advice  to  guesswork  ? 
And  in  planning  your  garden  would 
you  risk  the  loss  of  a  crop  for  the  sake  of 
experimenting  ?  Do  not  guess.  Send  for 


Men 


A  dollar  spent  for  a  trial  subscription  to  this  beautiful 
magazine  may  save  you  both  dollars  and  disappointment. 
We  will  send  HOUSE  &  GARDEN  five  months  for  a 
dollar— including  the  superb  April  Gardening  Guide— 
and  in  addition  will  send 

A  Book  of  House  Plans — FREE 

This  book,  "inexpensive  Homes  of  Individuality,”  con¬ 
tains  photographs  and  hundreds  of  suggestions  drawn  from 
actual  homes  of  moderate  cost. 

Just  pin  a  dollar  to  this  advertisement,  write 
your  name  on  the  margin,  and  return  to  us.  1C.) 

McBRIDE,  NAST  &  CO 
Union  Square  New  York 


Creating  a  New  Art 


At  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
at  Philadelphia,  the  exhibit  of 
the  Bell  System  consisted  of 
two  telephones  capable  of  talk¬ 
ing  from  one  part  of  the  room 
to  another. 

Faint  as  the  transmission  of 
speech  then  was,  it  became 
at  once  the  marvel  of  all  the 
world,  causing  scientists,  as 
well  as  laymen,  to  exclaim  with 
wonder. 

Starting  with  only  these  feeble 
instruments,  the  Bell  Company, 
by  persistent  study,  incessant  ex¬ 
perimentation  and  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  immense  sums  of  money, 
has  created  a  new  art,  invent¬ 
ing,  developing  and  perfecting; 
making  improvements  great  and 
small  in  telephones,  transmitter, 
lines,  cables,  switchboards  and 
every  other  piece  of  apparatus 
and  plant  required  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  speech. 


As  the  culmination  of  all  this, 
the  Bell  exhibit  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  marks  the 
completion  of  a  Trans-conti¬ 
nental  Telephone  line  three 
thousand  four  hundred  miles 
long,  joining  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  and  carrying  the  human 
voice  instantly  and  distinctly 
between  New  York  and  San 
Francisco. 

This  telephone  line  is  part  of 
the  Bell  System  of  twenty-one 
million  miles  of  wire  connecting 
nine  million  telephone  stations 
located  everywhere  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Composing  this  System,  are 
the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  and  As¬ 
sociated  Companies,  and  con¬ 
necting  companies,  giving  to 
one  hundred  million  people 
Universal  Service  unparalleled 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Six  Superb 
Spencers 


Fm*  we  willmail 

AWI  wOL  onc  rCgu|ar 
10-cent  packet  (40  to  50  seeds) 
each  of  Burpee's  Dainty,  a 
beautiful  picotee  pink-edged 
Spencer;  BuKPKE’s  King  Edward. 
Jeep  carmine  scarlet;  BURPEE’S  IRISH 
Belle  or  Drf.am,  rich  lilac  flushed  with 
pink;  Mrs.  Cuthbertson,  an  exquisite 
pink;  Mrs.  Hugh  Dickson,  rich  apricot 
on  cream  ground ;  also  one  large  packet  (90  to  100 
seeds)  of  the  Burpee  Blend  of  Superb  Spen¬ 
cers  FOR  1915,  the  finest  mixture  of  Spencers  or 
Orchid-Flowered  Sweet  Peas  everoffered.  The  Bur¬ 
pee  leaflet  on  Sweet  Pea  Culture  with  each  collection 
Burpee’s  Annual 
Known  as  the  leading  American  seed  catalog  —  this 
bright  book  of  182  pages  for  1915  is  better  than  ever. 
It  is  mailed  free.  Write  for  it  today  and  kindly  name 
Collier’s  Weekly. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 
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The 

New  Ideas 


in  men’s,  women’s 
and  children’s 
hosiery  are  always 
brought  out  in 

Holeproofs 


Reg.  U.  S. 

Pat.  Off.  1906 

$1.50  per  box  and  up  for  six  pairs  of  men’s  cot¬ 
ton  Holeproofs;  $2.00  and  up  for  six  pairs  of 
women's  or  children’s  in  cotton;  $1.00  per  box 
for  four  pairs  of  infants’  in  cotton.  Above  boxes 
guaranteed  six  months.  $1.00  per  box  for  three 
pairs  of  children's  cotton  Holeproofs,  guaranteed 
three  months.  $2.00  per  box  for  three  pairs  of 
men’s  silk  Holeproof  socks;  $3.00  per  box  for 
three  pairs  of  women’s  silk  Holeproof  stockings. 
Boxes  of  silk  guaranteed  three  months.  Three 
pairs  of  silk-faced  Holeproofs  for  men,  $1.50;  for 
women,  $2.25.  Three  pairs  of  silk-faced  are  guar¬ 
anteed  for  three  months. 


Bj  invitation  member  of  Rice  Leaders 
of  the  World  Association 


Holeproof  Every  man  and  woman  should 
MM  C  U+  *  t  e  also  examine  Holeproof  Silk 

SHkftlovcS  Gloves.  Made  of  best  quality 
silk,  with  reinforced  finger 
FOR  men  and  women  tips  that  are  guaranteed  to 
outwear  the  gloves  themselves.  These  are  the 
durable  stylish  gloves,  in  all  sizes,  lengths  and 
colors.  Write  for  free  book  that  tells  all  about 
them  and  the  name  of  our  dealer.  Silk  gloves  are 
fashionable  for  nearly  all  occasions  and  are  the 
most  comfortable  gloves  obtainable. 

Buy  Holeproof  Silk  Gloves  for  style  comfort  and  long 
wear.  Better  silk  gloves  cannot  be  made  today.  Ask 
your  dealer;  but  first  send  for  the  Holeproof  Glove  Book. 


The  First  Guarantee 

We  were  the  first  to  make  cot¬ 
ton  hose  good  enough  to  definitely 
guarantee  the  wear.  We  made 
six  pairs  of  hose  that  would  wear 
six  months  without  holes  seven¬ 
teen  years  ago. 

People  found  them  so  soft;  styl¬ 
ish  and  light  in  weight  and  told 
so  many  friends  about  them  that 
today  millions  wear  these  hose. 

And  today,  six  pairs  of  cotton 
Holeproofs  for  men,  women  and 
children  are  guaranteed  to  wear 
six  months  without  holes.  If  any 
of  the  six  pairs  fail  within  that 
time  we  will  re¬ 
place  them  with 
new  hose  free. 

Three  pairs  of  silk 
or  silk -faced,  for 
men  and  women, 
are  guaranteed  for  three  months. 

We  use  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island 
cotton  yarns  costing  an  average 
of  71c  per  pound,  for  this  grade 
is  the  finest  the  world  produces. 

It  is  long  fibre,  extra  strong 


and  soft.  Common  yarns  cost 
but  29c.  We  couldn’t  guarantee 
these  hose  unless  we  used  the  best 
materials. 

We  couldn’t  use  such  materials 
and  charge  merely  the  price  of 
common  hose  if  we  didn’t  sell  to 
so  many  people. 

Seamless 

Holeproofs  have  always  been 
seamless.  That  means  comfort. 
No  seams  to  hurt  the  feet  and 
rip  open.  Our  knitting  process 
insures  a  snug  fit  over  the  foot 
and  ankle.  We  could  make  hose 


with  seams,  but  our  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  have  proved  that  men 
and  women  prefer  the  seamless 
hose  as  we  make  them. 

The  New  Elastic 
Ribbed  Top  for  Women 

Our  latest  production — another 
Holeproof  advantage — is  a  cot¬ 
ton  stocking  with  Elastic  Ribbed 
Top  for  women.  This  ne^v  top 
(also  on  silk  stockings)  stretches 
wide  but  always  returns  to  shape. 
Stout  women  particularly  preferit. 

Sold  in  Your  Town 

The  genuine 
Holeproofs  are 
sold  in  your  town. 
Write  for  dealers’ 
names  and  the  free 
book  that  tells 
about  them.  We  ship  direct, 
charges  paid,  where  no  dealer 
is  near. 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Company 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.,  of  Canada,  Lid.,  London.  Canada 
Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.,  10  Church  Alley,  Liverpool,  England 
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It’s  in  the  Light  Now 

The  Goodyear  Tire — But  ’twas  a  Long,  Hard  Way  to  Get  There 


1,479,883  Last  Year 

The  Goodyear  Tire  looms  up  now 
as  the  biggest  thing  in  Tiredom.  You 
see  them  by  the  thousands,  on  every 
road  and  street. 

Last  year  men  bought  1,479,883 
of  our  pleasure  car  tires  alone.  Note 
what  that  means-  about  one  tire  for 
every  car  in  use.  And  every  week 
now  thousands  of  new  converts 
adopt  them. 

"V  ou  see  Goodyears  now  as  rulers. 
Once  you  saw  them  in  the  bottom 
place.  Have  you  ever  wondered 
how  they  spanned  that  reach  ? 

The  Path  to  the  Top 

The  entire  story  is  summed  up  in 
this  :  We  built  better  tires  than  others. 

You  know  that.  There  is  no  other 
way  to  win  users  as  we  have.  Men 
can’t  be  deluded  on  tires. 

We  employed  trained  experts  by 
the  score.  We  devoted  $100,000 
yearly  to  research  and  experiment. 
We  built  tires  in  a  thousand  ways 
to  find  out  which  was  best. 

Note  This  $450,000 

Our  policy  is  this :  Spend  in  the 
making  every  dollar  which  can  save 
ire  users  two  dollars. 


One  exclusive  process — our  “On- 
Air  cure  —  adds  to  our  tire  cost 
$430,000  yearly.  It  is  used  by  no 
other  maker.  But  it  saves  Goodyear 
users,  in  needless  blowouts,  millions 
of  dollars  yearly. 

To  combat  rim-cutting,' we  em¬ 
body  in  each  Fortified  Tire  our 
costly  No-Rim-Cut  feature. 

To  combat  loose  treads,  we  create 
in  each  tire  hundreds  of  large  rub¬ 
ber  rivets. 

To  insure  safety,  we  vulcanize  six 
flat  bands  of  1 26  braided  piano  wires 
in  each  tire  base.  That  holds  tires 
firmly  to  the  rim. 

To  combat  skidding  and  punc¬ 
tures,  we  build  our  All-Weather  tread. 
We  make  it  double-thick  and  tough. 
We  make  it  flat  for  smooth-running. 
We  make  the  grips  sharp,  deep  and 
resistless. 


Y  et,  despite  these  extra  fea¬ 
tures,  we  charge  no  extra  price. 
Our  mammoth  production  saves 
us  the  cost  of  them 

We  urge  you,  for  your  own  sake, 
to  prove  out  these  quality  tires. 
They  are  not  trouble-proof.  They 
meet  with  mishap  and  suffer  from 
misuse  like  others.  But  the  verdict 
of  motorists,  as  shown  by  our  sales, 
is  that  Goodyears  average  best. 
And  we  have  told  you  why.  Any 
dealer  will  supply  you. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Akron.  Ohio 
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That  The  White  is  enthusiastically  pronounced  the  final  word  in  motor  car 
designing  and  construction  is  not  an  occasion  for  wonder  when  the  car  is  seen. 

Sheer  beauty  of  the  finally- perfect  streamline  body  harmonizes  with  the 
mechanical  superiority  which  has  always  marked  The  White. 

Possibly  no  one  detail  in  a  motor  car  has  ever  evoked  such  commendatory 
comment  as  the  absorbing  of  the  conventional  back  of  the  front  seat  in  the 
center  cowl — a  ripple  in  the  streamline. 

This,  however,  is  simply  one  of  the  many  things  which  blend  into  the  complete 
charm  of  the  car. 


White  leadership  is  a  principle 


electrical  system  combined  with  the  tremendous 
advantage  of  a  non-stallable  engine. 

These  fundamental  mechanical  improvements 
have  been  basic  principles  in  The  White  for 
years. 


The  accomplishment  of  the  final  aim  in  body 
designing  is  the  outgrowth  of  that  leadership 
which,  among  other  things,  first  introduced 
the  mono-bloc,  long-stroke,  high-speed  motor; 
the  logical  left-side  drive;  the  first  perfected 

WHITE  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE  ARE  EXHIBITING  AND  DEMONSTRATING 

THE  DIFFERENT  MODELS 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY,  Cleveland 

Manufacturers  of  Gasoline  Motor  Cars,  Motor  Trucks  and  Taxicabs 

Exhibiting  at  Transportation  Building,  Panama- Pacific  International  Exposition,  San  Francisco 
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Varsity  Fifty-five 

Copyright  1915  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

If 

A  suit  for  young  men 

Hart  Schaffner 
&Marx 

Hart  Schaffner 
&Marx 

YOUNG  men  are  going  to  “get  the  idea”  of  our  Var¬ 
sity  Fifty -five  sack  suit  the  minute  they  see  it;  that 
means  they  are  going  to  wear  it. 

It’s  a  snappy,  stylish  design  that  any  young  man  with  the  right 
taste  for  style  will  want  to  wear.  Good  clothes  like  these  are  not 
expensive  either;  for  $25,  you’ll  get  splendid  quality.  You  can 
pay  more  or  less  and  get  value  for  what  you  pay. 

Just  say  Varsity  Fifty-five  to  your  clothier;  if  he  doesn’t  sell  our  clothes, 
he  can’t  show  it  to  you,  and  you  don’t  want  an  imitation  of  it. 

Be  sure  you  see  our  label;  a  small  thing  to  look  for,  a  big  thing  to  find 

Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Chicago  Good  Clothes  Makers  New  York 
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THE  SECOND  OF  SENATOR  BEVERIDGE’S  WAR  ARTICLES 


VER  the  city  of  Lille, 
northern  France, 


in 


BY  ALBERT  J.  BEVERIDGE 


will 


be  a  storm  to-night,”  remarked  the  wan- 


replied  a  German  officer  stand- 


lick  clouds  lowered 
eightily.  An  occasional 
rop  of  rain  spat  venge- 
illy  from  the  heavens, 
vening  was  falling.  “There 
jrer  among  strange  scenes. 

“Oh,  no — just  one  of  these  everlasting  rains, 

1  “ BuL”  "persisted  the  'stringer,  “Ustento  that  low,  heavy  thunder,  so  full  of 

°“  Why^my  'dear  ^ir,”  laughed  the  military  one,  “thaj  is  not  thunder— that  is 
rtillery.” 

“Artillery !  How  far  away  ’  ~  „ 

“Oh  I  should  say  that  firing  is  near  Comines,  about  ten  miles  oft. 

A  little  bit  abrupt  this,  with  a  trace  of  gentle  thrill,  to  one  fresh  from  Berlin 
of  thirty  hours’  distant  by  railway— peaceful,  busy,  casual,  matter-of-fact  yet 
erious  Berlin.  For  this  capital  of  a  mighty  nation  at  war  shows  few  signs  o 
ieimr  the  center  of  the  greatest  of  all  epochal  conflicts  of  history.  Shops  and 
Sres  all  open;  prices  normal,  even  the  usual  first-of- January  sales  at  reduced 
igures  going  onf  streets  thronged  with  men  and  women,  thousands  of  the  men 
,f  military  age;  theatres,  amusement  halls,  moving-picture  shows  crowded  wit 
.atrons;  cafes  and  Bierstuben  filled  with  quiet,  pleasant  Gen¬ 
ian  folk — apparently  almost  the  Berlin  of  peace  time, 
xcept  for  occasional  companies  of  troops  in 
•'eldgrau,  and  now  and  then  a  bandaged 
oldier  on  the  streets.  Indeed,  to 
le  expecting  marching  thou- 


1LLUSTRATED  BY  HERBERT  PAUS 


It  is  to  break  the  wires 
that  sometimes  are 
stretched  across  roads  to 
cut  the  throats  of  those 
these  military  cars, 


in 


inds,  flaming  printed 
ppeals  for  volun- 
>ers  (and  not  one 
uch  placard  exists  in 
11  Germany),  closed 
rindows,  dour  faces, 
urrying  ambu- 
inces,  black  days 
nd  nights  with 
treets  and  houses 
arkened,  Berlin  sur- 
irises  the  visitor 
luch  more  than  does 
he  far-distant  bat- 
le  field. 

And  Lille  itself, 
:aptured  city  of 
France,  held  by  the 
:onquerors!  At  first 
sight  you  wonder 
ffiat  this  can  be  so. 

For  here,  too,  the 
sidewalks  are  full  of 
people — men,  women, 
children ;  here,  too, 
stores  and  shops  are 


who  drive  like  the  wind 

in  darkness  as  well  as  light.  Then,  too,  here  and  there,  what  once  were  great 
buildings,  now  only  masses  of  brick,  stone,  mortar,  and  twisted  iron.  But  demol¬ 
ished  structures,  uniformed  officers,  plunging  autos,  mangled  men— all  ot  these 
you  had  expected.  And  you  had  not  expected  teeming  evidences  of  peaceful, 

orderly,  and  ordinary  civil  life.  , 

Indeed,  it  is  a  long  time  from  your  departure  from  Berlin  station  that  the 
work  of  war’s  strong,  rough,  and  efficient  hand  strikes  your  eye;  a  still  longei 
time  before  even  your  expectant  senses  detect  war’s  pungent  atmosphere.  You 
are  many  miles  into  France  when  the  gaunt  walls  of  shell-destroyed  houses  first 
flash  past  you.  A  space  farther  on  and  you  stop  for  a  moment  at  a  good-sized 
town;  three  wagons,  burdened  with  great  loads  of  straw,  drawn  by  six  power¬ 
ful  horses  driven  by  soldiers;  other  wagons  loaded  with  provisions;  a  long  train 
on  the  siding  bearing  munitions  of  war  covered  with  canvas;  two  coffins  resting 
on  the  station  platform,  and  one  more  borne  by  four  stalwart  soldiers;  along  the 
central  street  houses  smashed  and  crumpled;  in  an  open  space  some  two  hundred 
sturdy,  bearded,  middle-aged,  grave-faced  men  in  long  black  uniform  overcoats, 
with  black  leather  caps  bearing  gold  crosses  above  the  peaks— all  these  are  sig¬ 
nals  of  your  approach  to  the  still  distant  fighting  zone.  Yet, 
absurd  paradox,  just  beyond  the  town  a  flock  of  sheep 
grazing;  in  a  near-by  field  a  peasant  plowing; 
on  a  roadway  a  steam  roller  grunting 
back  and  forth  in  its  leveling  toil. 
And  then  again,  just  beyond, 
scores  of  provision 


ien,  purchasers  passing  in  and 
it;  here,  too,  the  street  cars 
imble  over  the  complaining 
uls.  But  for  the  great  num- 
jr  of  soldiers  thickly  clustering 
jre  and  there,  but  for  the  largest 


wagons  ranged  in 
military  orderliness. 
But  those  three 
coffins,  burnished  oak 
affairs  with  droop¬ 
ing  gold  wreaths 
along  their  sides! 
They  bear  the  bodies 
of  those  killed  in  bat¬ 
tle  whose  relatives 
have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  find  and 
retrieve  them  from 
the  welter  of  the 
slain- — only  the  other 
day  a  father  had  told 
you  of  his  long  but 
futile  search  for  a 
missing  son.  Or  per¬ 
haps  in  these  coffins 
rest  the  bodies  of 
princes,  who  also 
were  soldiers  and 
officers  and  who  died 
fighting  at  the  front 
these  highest  born 


Absurd  paradox,  just  beyond  the  town  a  flock  of  sheep  grazing; 
a  peasant  plowing ;  on  a  roadway  a  steam  roller  grunting  back  and  forth  in  its  leveling  toil 


— eight  of 
have  already  paid  this  crimson 
and  heroic  tribute  to  their  coun¬ 
try.  And  those  serious-faced, 
big-framed,  bewhiskered  men  in 
black  uniforms?  They  are  the 


>re  and  there, Durior  uie  laigcoi,  . _ » 

\  Lille’s  cafes  monopolized  by  powerful-looking  men  wearing  the  unform  of  t 
erman  officer  and  but  for  that  growling  menace  which  you  have  learned  is  the 
>und  of  cannon  instead  of  the  voice  of  the  impatient  heavens— but  for  these  war 
>kens,  the  newly  arrived  observer  in  his  first  moments  of  astonishment  would 

pver  think  Lille  the  victim  of  conquest.  ,  ,, 

To  be  sure,  war’s  reddest  advertisement  has  flared  in  your  face  as  you  enter  the 
ille  station;  for  there,  on  adjoining  tracks,  two  long  hospital  trains  filled  wit 
mounded  are  ready  for  departure  to  the  permanent  hospitals.  Also,  tall  heli^eted 
Beers  greet  you;  and  rising  above  the  front  of  the  military  automobile  which  you 
nter,  a  long,  edged  hook,  slanting  backward,  lifts  itself  higher  than  your  head. 


Landsturm — solid  citizens,  fathers  of  families,  doing  guard  duty  at  the  bridges, 
along  the  roads,  but  splendid  soldiers  if  ever  the  time  comes  when  they  are 

needed  in  trench  or  battery  pit.  x  _  ..  ,  , 

The  crumpled  houses  of  Dinant  or  shell-riddled  Givet  fail  to  produce  any  reac¬ 
tion  of  astonishment  when  you  reach  them,  so  much  have  you  seen  already  of 
the  furrowing  of  war’s  rude  plowshare.  The  tearing,  smashing  work  of  the 
German  artillery  on  Givet’s  picturesque  fortress,  perched  high  above  the  river 
Meuse  does  give  a  slight  starl^here  you  stand  in  what  once  was  supposed  to 
be  a  bomb-proof  underground  chamber,  now  open  to  the  sky,  its  futile  yards  of 
masonry  and  earth  protection  blown  to  the  winds  or  toppled  into  the  chamber 


itself,  covering  the  bodies  of  French  artillerymen 
who  now,  at  your  feet,  lie  buried  beneath  the  debris 
before  you ;  there  you  pick  up  a  large  slab  from  a 
German  melinite  shell,  its  splintered  edges  knifelike 
in  their  sharpness,  and  think  of  bringing  it  home  as 
a  souvenir,  although  it  almost  touches  a  torn  French 
uniform  stained  with  blood. 

But,  strange  psychology,  you  are  more  attracted 
by  the  phenomenon  of  fresh  and  growing  life  sur¬ 
rounding  this  havoc  than  you  are  by  the  cannon’s 
heavy  handiwork.  The  pale  green  of  winter  wheat, 
already  coloring  faintly  the  fields  below,  astonishes 
you  more  than  the  huge  pockmarks  dug  on  their 
faces  by  the  high  explosives.  All  about  life  has 
overtaken  death — even  the  slope  from  which  the 
fortress  hill  rises  is  freshly  plowed.  An  earnest, 
this,  of  what  you  are  soon  to  behold  even  when 
beneath  the  monstrous  missiles  of  great  guns  scream¬ 
ing  over  your  head.  Life,  the  vitality  of  nature  and 
the  heart  of  man,  triumphant  over  death’s  tempo¬ 
rary  ravaging! 

And  so  on  to  Lille;  the  ponderous  arches  of  mighty 
bridges  which  the  French  had  built  for  the  eterni¬ 
ties,  but  which,  in  their  retreat,  they  had  blown  into 
gigantic  fragments,  tumbled  grotesquely  about  you; 
rising  above  you,  the  equally  strong  steel  structures 
with  which  the  German  engineers  already  have  re¬ 
placed  them;  before  your  eyes  the  wire  entangle¬ 
ments  in  process  of  construction  by  German  soldiers; 
an  aeroplane  flying  so  high  above  you  that  it  looks 
like  a  great  bird — all  these  you  note  with  less  in¬ 
terest  than  peasants  plowing  in  the  fields,  a  boy  un¬ 
loading  straw  from  a  wagon,  cows  grazing  on  the 
winter  herbage,  clusters  of  chickens  voraciously 
busy  in  the  barnyards.  And  thus  you  come  to  the 
firing  line,  the  trenches  and  the  batteries,  the  snap 
of  rifle,  the  rattling  chuckle  of  the  mitrailleuses,  the 
heavy  voices  of  the  mortars. 

“Our  French  Friends  ” 

T'HE  night  is  still  thick  when  the  military  automo- 

bile  starts  with  you  in  its  swift  journey  to  the 
trenches.  No  lights  glow  in  the  windows  of  villages, 
whose  inhabitants  are  not  yet  astir.  You  hear  the 
crowing  of  a  cock  even  above  the  noise  of  the  auto, 
and  once  a  little  dog  rushes  out,  barking  his  impo¬ 
tent  defiance.  A  curious  portent  hangs  in  the  sky — 
the  morning  star — shining  with  such  a  vast  circum¬ 
ference  that  you  insist  that  it  is  no  star  at  all,  but 
a  military  arc  lamp,  suspended  by  some  uncanny 
wizardry  of  war. 

At  a  crossing  of  roads  in  the  open  country  the 
automobile  halts,  and  figures  approach  with  electric 
lights  glowing  from  their  breasts,  hanging  by  straps 
from  around  the  neck  like  uncanny  beings  from  an¬ 
other  world.  They  are  the  officers  you  met  at-  dinner 
many  miles  away  early  in  this  very  night,  yet  long 
since  on  duty  at  the  outposts. 

Finally,  as  dawn  breaks  and  the  countryside  un¬ 
rolls,  you  enter  a  little  hamlet.  The  opposing  can¬ 
non  have  already  begun  their  hoarse  and  throaty 
quarrel.  You  go  into  a  church,  the  walls  of  which 
have  as  many  openings  made  by  guns  as  they  have 
windows  fashioned  by  architect  and  mason.  From 
piles  of  litter  you  pick  up  a  prayer  book  lying  in 
melancholy  neglect.  You  climb  the  church  tower  by 
a  staircase  and  then  by  iron  ladder,  held  steadily 
by  soldiers  as  you  mount,  until  you  sit  upon  the 
beams  from  which  the  church  bell  swings.  Then, 
through  the  great  slats,  you  look  upon  the  French 
and  German  trenches,  startlingly  near,  and  behold 
the  region  where  the  contending  artillery  are  planted, 
though  you  cannot  detect  a  single  battery,  so  per¬ 
fectly  are  they  hidden. 

“Be  careful!  Don’t  show  yourself,  or  we  may  get 
a  shot!”  comes  a  warning  voice  behind  you. 

And  now  for  the  trenches  themselves.  The  can¬ 
non’s  continuous  booming  no  longer  greatly  im¬ 
presses  you;  but  the  Schutzengraben  hold  for  you  a 
tingle  of  expectation.  Down  the  village  street  you 
walk  on  to  a  broad  road  bordered  by  woods ;  the 
crack  and  rattle  of  rifle  firing  smites  your  ear  as 
if  coming  from  just  around  the  corner.  Between 
two  groups  of  buildings  there  is  a  short  open  space. 
The  officers  stoop  low  as  they  cross  this  exposed 
point  and  bid  you  do  the  like;  for  standing  erect 


Only  a  few  hours  before  a  soldier  was  killed 
at  the  very  shooting  space  through  which  you  looked 

means  being  seen  by  the  enemy  and  an  invitation 
to  the  French  marksmen  to  try  their  skill  on  you. 
You  feel  ridiculous  as  you  assume  this  absurd  pos¬ 
ture;  it  seems  so  unnecessary. 

Then  another  unobstructed  space  which  you  pass, 
up  to  your  knees  in  mud  and  water,  by  means  of  a 
trench,  which  conceals  you,  and  so  down  to  a  tiny 
cup  in  the  hills,  where  a  brick  house  stands,  one 
room  for  trench  reserves  waiting  their  turn  and  an¬ 
other  for  the  company’s  officers — the  captain  a  good- 
looking  young  lawyer.  For,  as  you  are  to  find,  men 
of  all  professions,  of  every  calling,  are  in  Germany’s 
battle  line — writers  and  shoemakers,  poets  and  brick¬ 
layers,  masters  of  great  business  concerns  and  their 
employees,  university  professors  and  tailors,  black¬ 
smiths  and  opera  singers,  many  of  them  volunteers — 
a  very  democracy  of  war. 

Wet  and  muddy  overcoats  hang  on  trees  or  are 
spread  on  bushes,  for,  unusual  circumstance,  the 
oyerworked  clouds  have  not  poured  out  their  Niag¬ 
aras  for  three  hours  or  more,  and  once,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  the  sun  actually  has  shown  his  tardy  and 
shamefaced  visage. 

The  garrulous  and  multitudinous  voices  of  the 
rifles  are  very  close  at  hand,  just  over  the  crest  of 
the  hill  which  you  even  now  are  climbing.  You 
can  detect  plainly  the  different  sides  of  this  leaden 
debate,  and  know  that  a  far  heavier  fire  is  coming 
from  one  set  of  trenches  than  from  the  other.  It 
is  the  French  who  are  burning  this  extra  powder — 
they  are  shooting  at  least  five  shots  to  every  one  fired 
by  their  German  foe.  You  would  have  the  reason. 

“It  is  nervousness,”  remarks  a  German  major  who, 
by  the  way,  speaks  English  without  accent  and 
whose  wife  is  an  American  woman.  “Nerves  and 
an  oversensitive  imagination.  Our  French  friends 
cannot  hold  themselves  in,  it  appears.  I  do  not  say 
this  in  unkindness,  for  they  are  brave  men,  but  more 
emotional  and  less  steady  than  our  men.” 

What  was  this?  “French  friends!”  And  this 
from  a  German  officer  wearing  the  iron  cross  won 
by  gallantry  in  action!  “French  friends”  and  a 
compliment,  with  only  the  gentlest  criticism,  from 


one  of  those  Bavarians  whose  traditional  ferocity  in 
battle  has  elicited  anew  the  attention  of  the  world! 
These  chance  remarks  switch  your  thought  from 
plunging  bullet  and  rifle  pit  even  as  you  mount 
toward  them.  And  you  are  to  find  more  of  this  in 
the  days  to  follow.  “French  friends !”  And  spoken  in 
unmistakable  tones  of  friendliness  amid  such  scenes! 

And  so  at  last  to  the  trenches,  the  real  fighting 
trenches.  You  zigzag  to  them  through  similar  ap¬ 


proaching  channels.  Five  feet  deep,  at  least,  the 
are,  with  an  additional  foot  and  a  half  of  earth  du. 
from  them  and  ridged  above  them  on  the  side  facin; 
the  enemy,  serving  as  an  added  screen  for  head  am 
helmet.  Just  before  entering  the  fighting  ditche 
you  see  an  underground  room  hollowed  from  th 
earth.  You  are  told  to  go  in  if  you  like,  and  as  yoi 
cross  this  warrior  threshold  you  read  these  word 
written  on  a  board  nailed  to  the  wooden  lintel 
“Villa  Ruheort — The  Hearthstone  is  More  Preciou 
than  Gold.”  It  is  the  quarters  of  noncommissionec 
officers  in  charge  of  this  particular  firing  squad 
Clean,  dry  straw  carpets  the  earthen  floor.  A  large 
cracked  mirror  stands  awkwardly  on  a  crude,  stool 
like  table,  on  which  are  lying  two  or  three  books 
Two  of  these  military  earth  dwellers  are  withir 
and  greet  you  pleasantly. 

Through  the  trenches  themselves  you  flounder 
with  mud  or  water  or  their  slimy  combination  slush¬ 
ing  far  up  about  your  legs.  You  stoop,  under  orders 
every  now  and  again  when,  walking  over  a  caved-ir. 
lump  of  earth,  your  head  if  unbent  is  brought  above 
the  surface  and  in  sight  of  the  keen-eyed  French 
sharpshooters.  \  ou  pass  the  men  who  are  doing  the 
fighting.  Here  and  there  they  have  made  benches 
or  footholds,  on  which  they  stand,  an  inch  or  two 
above  the  trenches’  slush.  Apertures,  perhaps  six 
inches  wide  by  two  deep,  made  by  pieces  of  wood, 
appear  in  the  loose  earth  piled  above  the  trench, 
looking  toward  the  enemy.  Through  these  the  sol¬ 
diers  scan  the  opposing  line,  and  through  these  they 
file  when  an  unwary  or  curious  head  comes  into  view, 
although  most  of  the  shooting  is  done  with  rifle  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  top  of  the  earth  ridge  of  the  trench. 
1  ou  look  yourself  and  see  the  French  trenches  quite 
plainly  with  the  naked  eye;  indeed,  they  are  not 
a  hundred  yards  away.  A  little  farther  on  the  hos¬ 
tile  lines  are  only  forty  or  fifty  yards  apart.  A  clump 
of  trees  crests  a  gentle  elevation  a  short  distance  be¬ 
hind  the  French  rifle  line,  and  hez’e  French  machine 
guns  are  in  watchful  hiding. 

The  rifle  firing,  sometimes  only  a  pflot!  pflot!  and 
again  so  frequent  that  it  is  likd  scores  of  giant  fire¬ 
crackers  exploded  by  a  single  fuse,  seems  only  a  few 
feet  away  from  where  you  stand.  Yet  the  soldiers 
by  your  side  do  no  firing;  no  bullets  whistle  over 
you  ;  no  one  near  you  is  wounded  or  killed,  and  a 
curious  feeling  of  unreality  and  play  acting  steals 
over  you.  You  have  a  most  unworthy  and  brutal 
feeling  that  you  are  being  cheated.  You  fervently 
hope  that  no  one  will  be  hit,  no  one  wounded  or 
killed.  And  yet,  “Well,  if  somebody  is  sure  to  be 
shot  in  the  trenches  to-day,  if  this  be  fate’s  un¬ 
changeable  decree,  let  it  be  now,  when  I  can  see, 

and  not  half  an  hour  later,  when  I  shall  be  gone” _ 

so  runs  your  almost  subconscious  thought. 

But  the  kindly  smiles,  the  good-humored  faces, 
the  expression  of  physical  contentment  which  comes 
of  being  well  fed  and  cared  for !  Once  more  your 
mental  processes  about-face  from  the  clamor  of  hos¬ 
tilities  toward  this  new  viewpoint.  You  forget  the 
dramatic  phase  and  go  to  wondering  about  these 
brawny,  cheerful-looking  soldiers. 

The  Subterranes 

“DEFORE  leaving  by  a  zigzag  exit,  exactly  like  your 
approach,  you  note  and  carefully  examine  little 
chambers  or  dens  dug  in  the  earth  of  the  trench’s 
wall,  always  on  the  side  toward  the  enemy.  They 
are  perhaps  six  feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  three  feet 
deep,  the  roof  and  sides  kept  from  caving  in  by 
wooden  supports.  The  cold,  hard  earthen  floor  is 
softened  and  warmed  by  thick  layers  of  clean,  dry 
straw;  a  flap  of  canvas  or  gunnysack  shields  the 
entrance  from  daylight  and  the  chilly  air.  Into  one 
after  another  of  these  firing-line  bedchambers  you 
peer,  and  in  everyone  a  soldier  is  fast  asleep,  fully 
clad,  even  to  boots,  overcoat,  and  cap.  You  have  not 
intruded,  for  nothing  so  trivial  as  the  poking  about 
of  a  civilian  investigator  awakes  these  sleepers. 

Thus  you  learn  part  of  the  routine  of  the  trenches 
— -twenty-four  hours  in  these  Schutzengraben,  two 
hours  watching  and  firing,  four  hours  sleeping  in 
the  cubby-holes;  then  two  hours  of  duty  on  foot 
again,  and  so  on;  then  forty-eight  hours  of  rest  in 
buildings,  if  any  are  near  by,  or,  if  not,  in  the 
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jally  comfortable,  big,  semiunderground,  roomy 
nk  places;  then  three  days  of  real  rest  a  little 
rther  back,  but  still  within  quick  call;  then  three 
ire  days  in  some  comparatively  distant  yet  neigh¬ 
ring  village  still  farther  in  the  rear,  where  the  sol- 
,r  alternates  between  enjoying  himself  and  plow- 
r  ty,e  fields  if  the  French  peasants  are  not  already 
rforming  that  task. 

And  then  back  to  the  trenches  again,  and  the 
me  routine  of  service  and  repose.  And  here  is 
problem  for  the  psychologist  burrowing  his  mole- 
e  way  into  the  hidden  causes  of  human  action 
d  preference — the  men  are  anxious  to  get  back 
the  safety  and  comfort  of  village  life  or  cozy 
bterranean  comradeship  to  the  danger  and  dis- 
mfort  of  the  fighting  pit.  You  do  not  in  the  least 
derstand  this  soldier  choice,  but  you  feel  it  vaguely 
urself  long  before  you  are  told  it.  For,  lunching 
hour  later,  some  miles  away,  with  the  general 
mmanding  that  corps  and  his  staff,  in  a  big  at- 
ictive  house  in  perfect  safety  amid  engaging  com- 
nionship,  you  are  ashamed  to  find  that  you  are 
t  as  appreciative  as  courtesy  demands  and  justi- 
s.  You  wish  you  were  back  there  in  the  rain 
d  mud,  the  impolite  snap  of  rifles  in  your  ears, 
cten  by  the  tang  of  the  unusual  and  subconsciously 
rilous.  Can  it  be  that  war  has  its  ultimate  roots 
the  far  depths  of  human  nature?  Can  it  be 
in’s  blind  method  of  relief  from  soul-rotting, 
irit-quenching  monotony?  Can  it  be  that  the  fuse 
lich  explodes  the  destroying  shell  also  tears 
tart  those  gold  and  silken  meshes  with  which  con- 
ntion  and  the  ordinary  wrap,  mummylike,  the 
tellect  and  aspiration  of  man?  Can  it  be — hide- 
is  and  forbidding  thought! — that  the  ages  have 
und  no  better  way  than  this  of  stirring  the 
aters  of  the  soul  from  the  stagnation  of  routine? 

German  Amenities 

7’OU  would  make  acquaintance  with  the  great  guns 
L  whose  booming  voice  is  never  still,  seems  never 
eary;  you  would  listen  more  closely  to  the  argu- 
ent  of  the  artillery — and  here  luck  favors  you. 

so  happens  that  an  officer,  half  American  in  his 
slationships,  with  whom  you  are  acquainted  has 
large  of  a  wide  round  of  inspection  as  the  direct 
ipresentative  of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  army. 
“Come  along  with  me  if  you  like.  I  shall  be  glad 
i  have  you,”  says  this  major  adjutant. 

“I  should  like  it  very  much,  but  won’t  my  being 
ith  you  interfere  with  your  duties?” 

“Not  in  the  least,”  he  replies,  “and  you  really 
lay  happen  to  see  something.” 

You  find  that  a  painter  of  German  battle  scenes,  who 
:  in  high  favor  with  the  German  army,  men  and 
fficers  alike,  also  is  going.  He  speaks  English  per- 
jctly,  which  adds  to  your  momentary  and  acci- 
ental  good  fortune.  So  away  plunges  the  great 
lilitary  auto  over  the  perfect  roads  of  France 
oward  the  sound  of  the  cannonade,  which 
•rows  louder  and  clearer  with  every  turn  of 
he  flying  wheels.  A  square  white  tower,  like 
n  ancient  castle  with  a  quaint  French  village 
lustered  about  it,  rises  from  among  the  trees. 

We  are  using  that  as  our  observation  point — 
ve  shall  be  able  to  see  the  whole  field  from  there,” 
xplains  the  officer.  The  few  inhabitants  of  the 
ullage  are  walking  about  quite  unconcernedly,  at- 
ending  to  their  daily  tasks,  the  thunder  of  the  guns 
ong  since  a  twice-told  tale  to  them  and  now  a  part  of 
heir  ordinary  life.  Many  German  soldiers  are  in  the 
itreets — again  you  note  their  healthful  appearance 
md  the  good  humor  of  their  faces.  An  elderly 
French  peasant  walks  by,  lifting  his  cap  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  officers,  who  return  his  greeting  with  civility. 

A  French  woman  stands  in  a  doorway,  holding  in 
ier  arms  a  laughing  child,  upon  whom  the  soldiers 
Deam  as  they  pass. 

Now  you  go  on  to  the  tower  and  find  yourself  on 
its  flat,  railed-in  roof,  where  a  glass  of  the  highest 
power,  mounted  on  a  tripod,  sweeps  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  and  brings  the  far  distance  almost  beneath  your 
feet.  Through  these  lenses  a  town  whith  you  can 
see  with  your  naked  eye  appears  to  be  within  a  five 
minutes’  saunter  from  where  you  stand — you  can 
make  out  the  details  of  a  ruined  brick  house  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  town’s  edge.  Far  in  the  distance,  to  the 
right,  white  cathedral  spires  rise  like  a  beautiful 
unreality.  The  edifice  is  being  shelled  because  the 
French  are  using  it  for  observation  purposes,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  the  Germans  are  employing  the  tower  on 
which  you  stand.  This  latter,  however,  is  of  no 
artistic  value  or  historic  interest,  and  has  no  sacred 
uses.  You  wonder  why  the  French  do  not  shell  it, 
for  it  is  in  possible  range  of  their  heaviest  ordnance. 
Also,  it  is  the  point  from  which  the  effect  of  the 
German  explosives  is  noted  and  directions  telephoned 
to  the  widely  scattered  batteries. 

“You  see  that  white  smoke?  It  is  one  of  our 
shells  exploding,”  you  are  told  as  a  little  pallid  cloud 
suddenly  arises  from  a  field  a  considerable  distance 
to  your  right.  And  then  you  note  another  and  still 
another  of  these  pale  and  fleecy  flowers  of  conflict. 
And  always  the  harsh  but  not  repellent  crash  of  the 
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cannon’s  barbaric  orchestration!  Yes,  and  the  green 
of  recurring  life  in  the  fields  where  this  iron  dis¬ 
pute  is  going  forward,  the  tender  sproutings  of  the 
young  wheat  in  patches  here  and  there! 

Yet  no  crimson  event  strikes  your  eye,  and  once 
more  you  feel  that  nothing  really  is  happening. 
There  is  not  much  of  hazard,  you  think,  in  going  to 
the  batteries  themselves. 

On  your  way  through  the  village  the  foolish  and 
impossible  thought  strikes  you :  “I  wish  some  of  these 
villagers  spoke  English!”  And  you  utter  that  absurd 
remark. 

“Why,  there  is  one,”  answers  the  German  physi¬ 
cian  in  medical  charge  at  that  point.  “There  is  a 
peasant  girl  who,  I  believe,  learned  a  little  English 
in  the  schools.  Her  family’s  house  is  just  around  the 
corner.  Go  talk  to  her,  if  you  wish.”  You  find  that 
the  girl  in  question  lives  with  her  mother,  aunt,  and 
younger  brother,  in  a  typical  house  of  the  French 
peasant.  Neither  she  nor  any  of  the  inmates  seem 
alarmed;  plainly  they  are  on  good  terms  with  the 
German  invaders. 

“Do  these  Germans  treat  you  well?”  you  question. 

“Oh,  yes,  we  are  well  treated,”  she  makes  out  to 
say  in  her  broken  English. 

“You  do  not  fear  them,  then?” 

“No;  not  now.  But  we  feared  them  very  much  be¬ 
fore  they  came.” 


“You  say  they  have  treated  you  well- — but  have 
they  done  anything  for  you?” 

“When  they  came  we  had  very  little  left  to  eat. 
The  captain  of  the  German  light  cavalry  had  his 
soldiers  bake  bread  for  us,  and  gave  it  to  the  people 
of  the  village.  We  all  thought  that  kind.” 

“How  will  you  live  through  this  year?” 

“We  have  a  field  which  my  brother,  who  is  only 
fifteen,  and  an  old  servant  will  cultivate.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  have  let  us  have  two  horses  for  plowing  and 
other  work.” 

But  this  comes  too  pat;  you  are  afflicted  with  the 
plague  of  suspicion.  Another  similar  incident,  how¬ 
ever,  two  days  later,  could  not  possibly  have  been 
“arranged.”  Your  interpreter,  speaking  many 
tongues,  Is  with  you  on  this  second  occasion— you 
have  brought  him  from  America  and  know  his  re¬ 
liability.  (And  let  no  investigator  go  to  all  the 
warring  countries  without  such  a  dependable  aid 
unless  he,  himself,  speaks  all  the  languages.)  You 
are  passing  through  the  only  town  in  France  where 
savagery  has  been  practiced  on  German  wounded — 
seventy  disabled  soldiers  lying  helpless  in  the  town 
hall  were  murdered.  Their  graves  are  near  the  out¬ 
skirts,  marked  with  simple,  wooden  crosses.  As  a 
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punishment  and  a  warning  against  such  practices 
in  future,  the  Germans  shelled  the  village,  having 
first  told  the  inhabitants  to  leave  temporarily.  The 
Germans  think  the  murders  were  committed  by 
ruffians  and  acquit  the  general  French  population  of 
the  crime.  You  are  making  photographs  of  the 
ruins.  One  picturesque  point  can  only  be  had  from 
the  upper  windows  of  an  opposite  building.  A  French 
family:  minus  its  men,  is  lodged  within.  The  mother 
gives  permission  and,  the  photograph  successfully 
taken,  you  talk  with  her.  She  holds  a  child,  two  or 
three  years  old,  on  her  lap. 

She  admits  she  was  terrified  before  the  Germans 
came;  but  they  have  treated  her  and  everybody 
well,  she  informs  you,  and  she  fears  them  no  longer. 
The  soldiers  like  her  little  girl  especially,  she  says. 
One  stopped  and  had  supper  with  them  once,  and 
afterward  played  with  the  child  for  a  long  time. 
When  he  went  away  they  thought  of  course  that 
they  would  never  see  him  again — so  many  soldiers 
pass  through  their  village!  They  were  sorry  for 
this,  for  they  liked  him. 

A  week  later  the  little  girl  was  playing  on  the  door¬ 
step  when  suddenly  she  gave  a  joyous  cry  at  the 
sight  o±  a  passing  German  soldier,  and  held  out  her 
arms  to  him.  It  was  her  friend  of  the  week  before 
who  was  looking  for  the  house  where  his  tiny  play¬ 
mate  lived.  He  wanted  to  see  her  again,  and  have 
a  romp  with  her — she  was  like  his  own  Kindlein  back 
in  Germany!  So  now,  indeed,  they  did  not  fear  the 
Germans  any  more — nobody  in  that  town  did,  the 
child’s  mother  said. 

This  incident  could  not  have  been  “fixed  up”  or 
staged  by  any  possibility.  But  let  us  get  back  to  our 
trip  to  the  batteries. 

We  draw  near  Arras,  the  town  we  had  seen  from 
the  tower.  It  is  still  held  by  the  French,  whom  the 
Germans  have  not  yet  been  able  to  dislodge. 

“We  had  better  stop  the  auto  here,”  remarks  the 
adjutant  as  we  come  near  the  top  of  a  slight  eleva¬ 
tion  in  the  road.  “They  can  see  us  in  a  moment 
more,  and  they  might  shell  us.”  So  along  the  road 
we  go  on  foot,  down  the  gentle  slope.  Broad  it  is, 
and  splendidly  paved — one  of  the  best  roads  in  north 
ern  France,  beautifully  bordered  with  poplars.  At 
the  foot  of  the  long,  easy  hill,  toward  the  town,  a 
house  is  burning  and  German  soldiers  are  extinguish¬ 
ing  the  flames.  Across  the  road  are  three  semiunder¬ 
ground,  big  rooms  where  the  soldiers  from  trench 
and  battery  spend  their  time  when  not  at  the  guns 
or  on  the  firing  line.  The  roofs  are  hidden  by  grow¬ 
ing  vegetation,  like  that  of  the  surrounding  fields. 

“Let  us  go  to  a  battery  now,”  said  the  major  adju¬ 
tant  making  his  rounds;  and  across  beet  and  turnip 
fields  we  walk,  the  heavens  above  and  about  us  clamor¬ 
ous  with  thunder  not  native  to  the  skies.  You  note 
a  wooden  cross  at  the  head  of  a  mound,  and  then 
another;  and  you  recall  that  you  have  seen  many 
of  these,  but  have  not  especially  marked  them,  so 
strident  was  the  call  of  interest  to  more  insistent 
things.  ,  They  locate  the  spot  where  German  sol¬ 
diers,  officers,  and  men  alike  now  sleep  and  will 
forever  sleep.  But  why  so  few?  For  you  are 
treading  the  soil  of  a  battle  field  where  thou¬ 
sands  fell  not  so  very  long  ago.  You  find 
that  each  of  these  crosses  is  not  for  the  grave 
of  one  man,  but  for  many,  for  very,  very  many. 
Again  the  psychology  of  life  triumphing  in 
thought  and  feeling  over  death;  for  these  grave 
do  not  oppress  nor  shock — they  seem  a  matter  of 
course — and  live  men  are  by  your  side  and  about  you 
the  fertile  soil  with  its  prophecy  of  harvest  to  sus¬ 
tain  yet  more  life! 

The  fields  are  sown  with  metal  testimony  of  the 
battle;  you  pick  up  two  conical  objects,  fuses  which 
exploded  shells,  one  from  a  fifteen-centimeter  mis¬ 
sile,  and  another  from  a  twenty-one  centimeter  gun, 
and  put  them  in  your  pocket  to  carry  home. 

“What  are  those  two  men?”  you  ask,  pointing  to 
two  soldiers  standing  behind  a  mound  of  earth. 

“Range  finders  for  the  battery,”  is  the  answer. 
“We  shall  be  there  in  a  moment.” 

“What  battery?” 

“The  one  before  you!  Don’t  you  see  it?” 

“No;  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I  do!”  and  your  unpracticed 
eye  does  not  detect  the  guns  twenty  yards  away. 
“Why,  there  it  is — right  in  front  of  you!” 


In  the  Pits 

THEN  you  do  observe  three  pits,  but  see  no  guns 
as  yet;  and  you  think  these  the  entrance  to  an¬ 
other  type  of  underground  soldiers’  villa.  But  you 
walk  forward  and  soon  touch  the  bulky  breeches  of 
the  guns.  The  pits,  or  holes,  for  these  particular 
pieces  are  perhaps  three  feet  deep  and  may  be  twelve 
by  twelve  in  length  and  breadth.  A  narrow  passage 
ten  feet  in  length  leads  to  an  underground  chamber 
where  the  men  sleep  and  rest  when  not  serving  their 
weapons.  It  is  not  uncomfortable. 

This  underground  room  and,  of  course,  the  gun 
itself  are  so  carefully  covered  over  with  poles,  ever¬ 
green,  earth,  and  growing  vegetation  that  one  walk¬ 
ing  toward  the  cannon’s  muzzle  might  actually  fall 
into  the  excavation  before  ( Continued  on  page  31) 
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HARDIE  made  plays,  some  good, 
some  bad — on  an  average  more 
good  than  bad,  however — and  be¬ 
lieved  devoutly  in  himself.  To 
offset  which  dubious  qualities  he 
had  red  hair,  a  feeling  for  cleanliness  amount¬ 
ing  to  foppery,  and  an  early  Victorian  rever¬ 
ence  for  women. 

When  Hardie  was  twenty-nine,  a  manager 
who  shall  be  nameless,  but  never  was  obscure, 
produced  “Sweet  and  Twenty,”  and  Hardie 
tasted  the  first  fruits  of  success.  The  play  in 
itself  was  not  remarkable  except  for  a  zest  of 
youth  and  a  certain  robustness  of  romance, 
which  pleased  the  palate  of  jaded  theatre¬ 
goers,  but  Hardie’s  royalties  to  his  not  too 
exacting  nature  signified  affluence,  and  the 
flimsily  clever  phrase  of  an  amiable  critic, 
blazoned  upon  the  ash  cans,  opened  the  way 
to  fame. 

“Sweet  and  Twenty,”  said  the  critic,  who 
happened  to  have  dined  well  that  night  and 
to  have  found  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat  an 
overlooked  twenty  of  quite  another  variety, 

“goes  good  and  plenty.” 

It  was  a  prophecy.  “Sweet  and  Twenty” 
ran  a  whole  season  on  Broadway  before  it 
departed  to  gather  in  the  sheaves  along  the 
road.  By  that  time  Hardie  was  a  made  man 
— in  his  own  gray  eyes  at  least — and  the 
Muse  sat  in  his  pocket. 

From  which  chaste  shelter  he  dictated  a 
tragedy,  a  roaring  farce,  and  sundry  one-act 
things  for  vaudeville.  The  tragedy  failed, 
appropriately,  but  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
farce  Hardie  acquired  his  first  top  hat  and 
cutaway  and,  unable  any  longer  to  hide  his 
light  under  a  bushel,  moved  into  an  office  on 
Fourth  Avenue.  It  was  a  modest  office,  but 
seemly,  and  this  tale  by  rights  begins  there. 

More  accurately,  it  begins  with  a  story  in 
a  cheap  magazine  which  Hardie  picked  up 
from  his  table  one  day,  and  read  between 
dashes  and  a  balky  and  uninspired  second 
act.  The  story  was  called  “Lucinda,”  and 
concerned,  simply  enough,  a  tired  little  girl 
who  lived  in  a  hall  bedroom  by  night,  worked 
in  a  publisher’s  office  by  day,  and  desired  to 
turn  on  the  gas  and  go  to  sleep  one  Sunday  afternoon 
because  she  was  tired  and  nobody  in  the  whole  world 
cared.  It  carried  a  certain  amount  of  conviction, 
and  Hardie  read  it  twice  through.  After  he  had 
gone  back  to  his  second  act,  the  story  persisted 
strangely  in  some  shadowy  corner  of  his  mind,  and 
before  he  slept  that  night  he  had  written  a  letter 
to  Margarita  Trench,  which  was  the  name  at  the 
top  of  the  story. 

The  letter  was  brief  and  said  merely  that  he 
thought  “Lucinda”  splendid,  that  he  had  come  upon 
it  quite  by  chance,  and  asked  Margarita  Trench  to 
come  into  the  Fourth  Avenue  office  some  day  to 
see  him. 

“I  should  like  to  know  you,”  said  the  letter,  “and  I 
might  be  able  to  help  in  a  way.” 

What  way  was  not  elucidated.  Hardie  had  a  vague 
and  formless  idea  in  his  own  mind,  but  he  was  not 
yet  ready  to  share  it  with  Margarita  Trench.  So  he 
sent  the  letter  to  the  magazine  which  had  published 
“Lucinda,”  and  read  the  story  twice  again  the  week 
before  an  answer  came. 
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The  girl  in  the  doorway  said  she 
was  Margarita  Trench.  With  a  lit¬ 
tle  suggestion  of  shyness  in  the 
droop  of  her  head  she  came  in. 

Hardie  closed  the  door  and  found 
her  a  chair.  “Won’t  you  sit  down?” 

She  did  and  so  did  he,  behind  the  ramparts 
of  his  desk.  At  the  very  first  they  conversed 
laboredly  and  without  brilliance. 

“How  did  you  know  I  was  Margarita 
Trench?” 

‘A  ou  look — well,  I  had  asked  you  to  come.” 

“It  was  very  good  of  you  to  like  ‘Lucinda.’  ” 

“A  very  artistic  piece  of  work,”  Hardie 
commented  heavily.  He  looked  at  her  almost 
in  open  wonder,  so  completely  did  she  repro¬ 
duce  the  Margarita  Trench  of  his  imagination. 

She  was  small;  she  was  dark.  Her  eyes 
were  pools  of  twilight.  Her  mouth  drooped  a 
little  sadly  at  the  corners.  Her  hands  were 
frail  and  very  white — only  the  ink  spot  was 
absent.  Her  simple  dark-blue  frock  and  small 
black  hat  intensified  her  look  of  youth.  The 
whiteness  of  her  prim,  sheer  collar  pointed 
her  lack  of  flushes.  She  wore  no  rings  of  any 
sort — a  small  gold  bar  fastened  her  frock  at 
the  throat. 


Margarita  Trench  turned  and  stood  with  her  arms 
folded,  her  back  against  the  wall.  “I  came  to  punish  you,  “  she  said 


THE  answer,  in  its  turn,  was  not  too  definite.  Mar¬ 
garita  Trench  wrote  that  she  was  flattered  by  Mr. 
Hardie’s  criticism  of  her  work;  that  she  knew  and 
tremendously  admired  his  plays;  that  “Sweet  and 
Twenty”  had  been,  in  fact,  a  white  stone  in  her  life 
— but  she  did  not  say  she  would  some  day  come  into 
the  Fourth  Avenue  office.  On  the  other  hand,  neither 
did  she  say  she  would  not.  A  faint,  a  very  faint,  and 
delicate  flavor  of  romance  pervaded  her  phrases  like 
the  new  moon  seen  through  rain. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  page  she  was  very  sin¬ 
cerely  his  and  vanished  into  thin  air. 

Hardie  felt  cheated.  From  successive  readings  of 
the  missive  he  visualized  the  writer.  She  was  small, 
she  was  dark.  Her  eyes  were  pools  of  twilight — her 
mouth  drooped  a  trifle  sadly  at  the  corners.  Her 
hair  was  untidy  but  lovely.  Her  hands  were  frail 
and  very  white,  with  perhaps  an  ink  stain  on  the 
second  finger  of  the  right.  She  sat  in  her  hall  bed¬ 
room — that  was  “Lucinda,”  but  in  Hardie’s  mind  it 
was  also  Margarita  Trench,  for  after  that  first 
reading  of  the  story  he  never  doubted  that  the  two 
were  one — she  sat  in  her  hall  bedroom,  then,  and 
watched  the  daylight  fade  ag'ainst  walls  of  a  hideous 
white-plastered  brick,  or  she  walked  in  the  park  and 
envied  every  Jill  her  Jack  with  a  beautiful  hunger — 
or  she  stood  before  a  florist’s  window  and  stared  at 


red  roses  behind  the  glass,  while  her  lips  grew 
whiter  and  whiter.  There  had  been  something  about 
roast  chicken  in  the  story,  too.  Hardie  could  not 
eat  his  dinner  that  night,  at  least  he  could  not  eat 
the  salad  course  because  he  happened  to  think  of 
Margarita  Trench  and  feared  she  might  be  hungry. 

Nothing  in  her  letter  had  spelled  hunger,  but 
Hardie  looked  between  the  lines  like  a  proper  crafts¬ 
man.  He  took  “Lucinda”  to  pieces  and  found  it 
still  warm  if  not  breathing.  Only  a  girl  who  knew 
the  Saharan  desolation  of  a  hall  bedroom  could  have 
written  it.  The  bit  about  the  washstand  and  the 
bureau’s  touching  each  other  for  lack  of  room — that 
was  a  tortured  detail.  The  cot  bed  and  one  chair — 
the  turkey-red  curtain  before  the  clothes  hooks — 
“twilight  falls  early  in  hall  bedrooms,”  Lucinda  had 
said,  but  behind  the  mask  of  “Lucinda,”  Hardie  Saw 
the  eyes  of  Margarita  Trench,  starved  and  appealing. 
Eventually  he  whipped  his  formless  idea  into  shape 
and  wrote  the  girl  again. 

“I  don’t  know  whether  you  know  it,”  he  said  in 
the  second  letter,  “but  ‘Lucinda’  has  the  stuff  for  a 
one-act  play — and  I  know  I  could  put  it  over.  That 
bit  at  the  end  is  good  business.  I  want  to  see  what 
I  can  do  with  it.  In  brief,  I’d  like  to  give  you 
seventy-five  dollars  for  all  dramatic  and  stage  rights 
to  the  story.  Won’t  you  come  into  my  office  some  day 
soon  and  talk  it  over?” 

Upon  second  thought  he  rewrote  the  letter,  substi¬ 
tuting  a  hundred  for  seventy-five.  A  hundred,  he 
considered,  with  a  certain  unconscious  lifting  of  the 
chest  and  ennobling  of  the  eyes,  would  seem  like 
fabled  gold  to  Margarita  Trench. 

Upon  third  thought  he  added  a  postscript:  “You 
need  not  be  afraid  to  come  to  the  office — if  you  have 
been  afraid — I  do  not  eat  little  girls.  Anyhow,  I  am 
a  vegetarian.” 

He  wasn’t,  but  he  thought  it  sounded  reassuring, 
which  gives  you  Hardie  in  a  paragraph. 


SOON  after  that  Margarita  Trench  came. 

It  was  a  perfect  day  in  the  middle  of  the  week — 
Hardie  had  written  on  a  Saturday — and  she  knocked 
demurely,  even  with  a  touch  of  fear,  precisely  as 
Hardie  had  known  she  would  knock.  He  was  so  sure 
it  was  she  that  he  straightened  his  tie  and  ruffled 
his  hair  before  he  went  to  the  door  to  admit  her. 

“How  do  you  do?”  said  Hardie  as  soon  as  he  had 
opened  the  door.  “Won’t  you  come  in?  It’s  Miss 
Trench,  isn’t  it?” 


O  HE  moved  nervously  under  the  intensity  of 
Hardie’s  gaze.  “You— you  wanted  to  see 
me,  Mr.  Hardie — about  ‘Lucinda’?” 

“About  ‘Lucinda—’  Ah,  yes!  But  about 
you,”  said  Hardie  daringly.  “By  Jove,  you 
know !  You  look,  for  all  the  world,  exactly  as 
I  thought  you  would.” 

She  stared,  then  dropped  her  eyes. 

“You  thought  I  would — ” 

“Like  ‘Lucinda,’  you  know.” 

“You  thought  ‘Lucinda’  was  me?” 

“Wasn’t  she?”  he  insisted. 

Margarita  Trench  twisted  the  small  gray 
gloves  she  carried  in  one  hand. 

“I  was  sure  you  thought  that.” 

“That  story,”  said  Hardie  solemnly,  “was 
written  in  red  ink.” 

She  arched  her  eyebrows  plaintively. 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Heart’s  blood.” 

“Oh!”  said  Margarita  Trench.  Suddenly  she 
smiled  with  a  flash  of  small  white  teeth  and  a  pretty 
curling  of  the  soft  lower  lip. 

“You’re  just  like  yourself,  too— that’s  just  what 
you’d  say  in  one  of  your  plays — isn’t  it?” 

“I  try  to  be  natural,”  said  Hardie  modestly. 

“To  yourself  in  your  plays — or  to  your  plays  in 
yourself?”  Their  eyes  met,  and  both  of  them  laughed. 

“Lucinda,”  said  Hardie  at  length  with  an  air  of 
delicate  reproach,  “was  not  sarcastic.” 

“Poor  dear!” 

“She  was  genuine — if  you  get  what  I  mean.” 

“Do  I  have  to  be  ‘Lucinda’?”  asked  Margarita 
Trench  pathetically. 

“You  couldn’t  do  better.” 

“I  couldn’t  do  worse,”  said  the  girl  abruptly.  A 
tragic  shadow  grew  across  her  eyes. 

“And  you  couldn’t  look  like  that — if  Lucinda  wasn’t 
real,”  said  Hardie. 

He  shifted  papers  on  his  desk  and  stared  carefully 
at  a  crystal  paper  weight. 

“Yes,”  she  said  presently,  in  a  tired  little  voice, 
“Lucinda  was  real.” 

‘  I  knew  it — that’s  why  it’s  so  good.” 

“  ‘Turn  your  grief  into  copy,  with  a  sob  in  the 
throat  of  it — ’  ” 

“Whose  is  that?” 

“A  newspaper  man  I  knew  once — a  terribly  clever 
man.”  * 

“Lucinda,”  Hardie  observed  with  a  trace  of  utterly 
inexplicable  jealousy,  “didn’t  know  any  men.” 

“Poor  dear!”  said  Margarita  Trench  again. 

She  clasped  and  unclasped  her  hands  in  her  blue- 
serge  lap.  A  little  sigh  escaped  her.  Hardie  looked 
impassioned  sympathy  and  bit  his  lip. 

In  a  glass  on  his  desk  stood  a  single  red  rose,  loose¬ 
leaved  and  flaming.  All  at  once,  as  dust  falls,  the 
rose  fell.  Its  petals,  in  falling,  gave  out  a  faint, 
overly  sweet  odor  touched  with  the  prescience  of 
decay.  They  lay  on  Hardie’s  desk  like  blood  spots. 

“Oh! — oh!”  said  Margarita  Trench  softly. 

“You  like  roses?”  asked  Hardie.  “I  remember  Lu¬ 
cinda  liked  them — red  roses.”  He  sifted  the  petals 
through  his  fingers. 

Margarita  Trench  drew  her  gloves  through  one 
hand  with  a  queer  little  gesture  of  evasion. 

“You  were  thinking  about  ‘Lucinda’  for  a  play?” 
she  suggested. 

Hardie  leaned  forward  in  his  chair  and  clasped  his 
hands  about  one  knee.  He  frowned,  and  when  he 
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vned  his  eyes  were  oddly  interesting— gray  and 
3  beneath  his  thatch  of  mahogany-colored  hair. 

yes _ ”  he  said.  “Ye-es — I  was.  But  don’t  talk 

ut  that,  just  yet.  I’m  interested  in  you.  I  want 
mow  just  how  real  ‘Lucinda’  is.  I  never  read  a 
n  that  got  to  me  as  that  did.  I’ve  read  it  six 
es  at  least — you’ve  no  idea — it’s  so  real  to  me. 

I  visualized  you — fact!  I  did — almost  exactly  as 
are.  I  could  see  you,  sitting  by  the  window,  look¬ 
out  on  that  empty  airshaft — ” 

Not  any  emptier  than  the  room — ” 

'here  was  a  savage  bitterness  in  the  soft  speech. 
It’s  the  rottenest  shame  in  the  world,”  said  Hardie 
vly,  “that  women  have  got  to  live  like  that.” 

Some  of  them  don’t — some  of  them  marry  and  get 
of  it,”  said  Margarita  Trench. 

And  some  of  them  write  thundering  good  stories 
nd  sell  ’em — ” 

I  got  twenty-five  dollars  for  ‘Lucinda.’  ” 

You  ought  to  have  gotten  a  lot  more — where  was 
Oh!  Ahd  sell  ’em — and  then  sell  ’em  again  to 
ireciating  playwrights — and  buy  red  roses  and 
Fy  ruffles — and  roast  chicken  with  what  they  get 

yy 
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You  said  a  hundred?”  she  murmured. 

A  hundred,”  Hardie  repeated  benignly. 

You  want  to  make  a  play  of  it?” 
le  corrected  her. 

Not  entirely — a  one-act  thing — for  vaudeville.  It 
;ht  to  go.” 

[ARGARITA  TRENCH  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  face 
L  and  smiled  faintly. 

You  really  think  it’s  worth  it?” 

Enthusiasm  for  the  eyes  as  well  as  for  Lucinda 
jred  Hardie’s  words. 

‘Absolutely.” 

‘You’re  awfully  good  to  me,”  she  said  inscrutably, 
lardie  did  not  deny  it,  but  his  face  warmed  sud- 
ily  with  a  sort  of  pleading,  younger  than  his  years 
1  older  than  his  experience.  He  put  out  his  hand 
;h  a  movement  so  entirely  removed  from  self- 
urance  that  Margarita  Trench,  watching  him, 
lded  hers  instinctively. 

‘See  here,”  said  Hardie  above  the  cool,  soft  touch 
those  white  fingers — “why  can’t  we  be  friends?” 
‘Can  we?” 

‘If  you  will — watch  me!” 

Without  warning  she  wrenched  her  fingers  away, 
•ang  up  and  walked  to  the  window.  Hardie  fol¬ 
ded  after  an  instant’s  hesitation. 

‘Have  I  done  anything?”  he  asked,  perplexed. 

She  turned  a  face  flushed  with  some  fierce  denial. 
‘You  thought  Lucinda  was  me?” 

‘Well — aren’t  you?” 

‘You  wanted  to  give  me  money — to  help  me — and 
u  made  an  excuse  of  a  play.” 

Hardie  looked  at  her  in  silence. 

“Not  entirely  an  excuse,”  he  said  at  last. 

“I’m  not  charity,  Mr.  Hardie.” 

“And  I’m  not  a  philanthropist,  Miss  Trench.” 
“Why  do  you  suppose  I  came  here  to-day?” 
“Because  I  had  asked  you  to,”  said  Hardie  coolly, 
glint  of  resentment  showed  in  his  steady  eyes. 
Margarita  Trench  turned  and  stood  with  her  arms 
lded,  her  back  against  the  wall.  A  flush^  burned 
r  dark  skin  and  her  eyes  blazed. 

“I  came,”  she  said  deliberately,  “to  punish  you  for 
ing  so  cocksure — and  condescending — and — and 
untiful!  You  were  sorry  for  me— weren’t  you? 
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“ That  story,”  said  Margarita,  “ was  written  and  sold  four 

They  kept  it  all  that  time.”  Hardie  stared  over  and  beyond  her,  grimly 


You  thought  you’d  throw  me  a  crust — 
didn’t  you?  So  I  made  up  for  Lucinda 
and  came.  Don’t  I  look  like  Lucinda?” 

“Why— you  little  cat!”  said  Hardie 
amazedly.  He  broke  out  into  a  big  boyish 
laugh.  “You  cunnin’  little  cat — you!” 

“You  were  sorry  for  me!”  Her  flame 
wavered  a  little  and  she  fed  it  fresh 
fuel.  “You  wanted  to  give  me  a  hundred 
dollars — as  you’d  give  a  dime — to  a  beg¬ 
gar — didn’t  you?” 

“I  jolly  well  did  not,”  said  Hardie,  tak¬ 
ing  fire  at  last.  “I  don’t  give  away  my 
hundreds  like  dimes  as  yet.  I  may, 
eventually.  I’m  pretty  sure  of  myself,  as 
you  observe.  Well- — Lucinda— -I  must 
say  you’re  a  grateful  young  person — ” 

Before  she  could  prevent  him  he  had  laid 
his  hands  on  her  two  shoulders  and 
turned  her  to  the  light. 

“Let  me  look  at  you! — what  do  you 
think  you’ve  done  to  me  to-day?” 

“I  hope  I’ve  hurt  you,”  she  muttered 
sullenly. 

“It’s  a  very  interesting  sort  of  hurt,  if 
you  have.  I  think  I’m  falling  in  love 
with  you,  Lucinda.” 

She  lifted  a  small  face,  startled  into 
whiteness. 

“No — no!  You’re  not — you’re  laugh¬ 
ing — ” 

“I  mean  it  just  the  same.” 

“In — with  me?” 

“Getting  deeper  all  the  time.” 

“Oh! — let  me  go!”  she  said  breathlessly 
and  twisted  away  from  his  hands. 

Hardie  followed  again  and  stood  before 
her,  his  hands  in  his  trousers  pockets. 

“Why  not?”  he  said  persuasively.  “I 
fell  for  the  story,  you  know — first  of  all — honestly  I 
did.  And  for  me,  you’re  just  Lucinda  in  the  flesh. 
Anybody  ever  tell  you  how  wonderfully  young 
you  are?” 

She  made  a  little  voiceless  protest,  standing  with 
her  hands  clenched  tight  against  her  heart,  but 
Hardie  went  on,  his  clean,  eager  eyes  on  her  troubled 
ones. 

“Or  how  wonderfully  appealing  you  are — why, 
you’re  like  a  pussy  willow  or  a  dogwood  blossom,  or 
something — you’re  youth  itself — perhaps  it  s  the 
youth  in  me  that  knows  it.  I  want  us  to  be  pals, 
Lucinda.  Wasn’t  that  what  the  man  in  your  story 
said?  Just  to  begin  with.” 

Margarita  Trench  set  her  little  chin  grimly. 

“Do  you — make  love — to  all  the — women  who  come 
to  your  office?” 

“Never  before,”  said  Hardie  gravely,  “so  help 
me  God!” 

THE  last  words  fell  into  the  stillness  as  a  stone 
into  a  pond.  Widening  ripples  touched  the  walls 
before  Margarita  Trench  opened  her  tight-shut  eyes. 
“Oh — don’t!”  she  gasped. 

“I  just  don’t  want  you  to  believe  this  is  an  every¬ 
day  game  with  me — it  isn’t.” 

“I  believe  you,”  she  said  hurriedly.  “I  do  believe 
you.” 

“That’s  a  good  girl!”  said  Hardie,  smiling  a  little. 
“Well — you’re  not  angry  any  more — eh?” 

“I  didn’t  understand  at  first,”  she  told  him. 

“And  we’re  to  be 
pals,  Lucinda?” 

“What  do  you 
mean  by  pals?” 

“What  did  you 
mean  in  your 
story?  I  mean 
talking  things 
over  together — 
settling  all  the  lit¬ 
tle  matters  of  life 
and  death  to- 
g  e  t  h  e  r  — going 
walks  together — 
reading  books  to¬ 
gether — e  a  t  i  n  g 
dinners  together 
— seeing  shows 
together  — chiefly 
together,  Lucinda, 
that’s  what  you 
mean  by  pals.” 

Something 
stronger  than 
coquetry  wrung 
an  unsteady  little 
smile  from  Mar- 
g  a  r  i  t  a  Trench. 
She  looked  at  him 
and  looked  away 
again  before  he 
realized  more 
than  a  kind  of 
baffled  longing  in 
her  eyes. 
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of  the  proceeds  Hardie 
his  top  hat  and  cutaway 


“How  can  you  tell 
you’d  like  to  be  pals 
with  me?” 

“Wouldn’t  you  like  to 
be  pals  with  me?"  said 
Hardie  and  waited. 

Margarita  Trench 
came  a  step  nearer  like 
a  child  approaching  a 
Christmas  tree,  daz¬ 
zled  but  half  fearful. 
She  twisted  her  fingers 
together  nervously. 

“Suppose,”  she  said 
uncertainly — “just  sup¬ 
pose  we  could  be  pals 
—  what  —  what  would 
we  do?” 

Hardie  smiled. 
“Lucinda!”  he  said 
tenderly.  “Well  —  take 
to-night,  say  —  we’d 
have  dinner  at  a  bully 
little  rotisserie  I  know 
— over  on  Sixth  Avenue 
— where  they  roast  your 
chicken  right  before 
your  eyes  over  glowing 
coals — till  it’s  brown 
as  a  chicken  at  a  stage 
banquet.  Then  we’d  go 
to  a  show — let’s  see! 
not  a  girl  show — noth¬ 
ing  high-brow  either — 
just  a  pretty  comedy  of 
some  sort  where  you’d 
lose  that  little  crease 
between  your  eyes — ” 

She  put  up  her  hand 

and  drew  it  down  again  quickly. 

“Then,”  said  Hardie,  thoughtfully,  “we’d  take  you 
home  in  a  taxi — through  the  park.  Ever  see  the 
park  from  a  taxi  window  between  twelve  and  one  at 
night?  It’s  a  regular  Merlin’s  wood.  Ever  see  it, 
Lucinda?” 

“Lucinda  never  saw  anything,”  said  Margarita 
Trench  abruptly.  There  was  a  little  choking  husk  to 
her  voice,  and  her  words  came  stumblingly  fast. 
“She  never  saw  anything— nor  did  anything— nor 
went  anywhere — nor  knew  anybody — she  just  lived, 
that’s  ail — inside  four  gray  walls.  She  ate  three 
meals  a  day  and  slept  eight  hours  a  night— when  she 
could— but  she  might  as  well  have  been  an  old  woman 
in  an  ugly  black  bonnet  for  all  the  difference  her 
youth  made.  Oh,  I  think  this  is  the  crudest  town 
in  the  world!” 

“You  poor  blind  child!”  said  Hardie.  “It’s  a  magic 
town — you  haven’t  seen  it — that’s  all !  Just  you 
wait;  I’ll  show  it  to  you!” 

“You  can’t,”  said  Margarita  Trench  with  a  pitiful 
simplicity.  “Nobody  can.”  She  put  her  hands  to  her 
eyes,  then  took  them  down  again  and  looked  at 
Hardie  wistfully. 

“That  room,”  she  said  slowly.  “Nobody  could  im¬ 
agine  anything  smaller  or  grayer  or  bleaker  than 
that  room — but  I  used  to  want  to  get  back  to  it  at 
night  because  I  was  so  lonesome.” 

“I  knew  ‘Lucinda’  was  real,”  said  Hardie.  “Gad, 
what  a  life!” 

“What  lives!  you  mean,”  said  Margarita  Trench. 
“Hundreds  of  other  houses  just  like  the  one  I  lived 

in _ hundreds  of  other  little  rooms — hundreds  of  other 

women — women  who  work  all  day  and  never  go  out 
at  night  except  sometimes  with  another  woman 
no  romance  in  their  lives — no  moonshine — no  lovers 
— not  even  any — pals.  Nuns,  that’s  what  they  are! 
Unwilling  nuns — without  a  vocation,  but  unable  to 
get  back  into  the  world.  And  all  the  time  their  youth 
— their  youth  is  getting  away  from  them,  and  what 
have  they  had  of  it?  Do  you  suppose  they  don’t 
want — ” 

She  stopped,  fighting  herself  back  into  composure, 
her  eyes  on  her  hands  tight  clenched  together. 

“I  must  go — I’m  crazy  to  talk  to  you  like  this — 
I  didn’t  mean — ” 

HARDIE  brought  fist  into  palm  with  a  thud. 

“Is  it  possible  you  don’t  see,”  he  exulted,  “the 
stuff  you’re  giving  me  for  ‘Lucinda’?  Why,  it  ought 
to  go  big!  It’s  wonderful.” 

“I  had  forgotten  the  play,”  said  Margarita  Trench 
simply. 

All  at  once  she  turned  to  the  door. 

“You’ll  have  to  let  me  go  now — I  have  an  appoint¬ 
ment — do — do  what  you  like  about  Lucinda — ” 

“But  you’ll  let  me  see  you  again,”  Hardie  pro¬ 
tested.  “Now,  please! — I  thought  we  were  going  to 
be  friends — eh?  I  know  you  came  here  to  punish  me 
— but  I’m  forgiven — you’ve  already  said  so.  You 
even  let  me  hope  we  might  be  pals — didn’t  you,  now?” 
His  smile  was  very  young  and  very  winning. 

“Oh,  you  must  let  me  go,”  said  Margarita  Trench. 
“You  must — ”  She  seemed  suddenly  obsessed  with 
some  hidden  and  just-remembered  fear.  “It’s — it’s 
after  twelve,  isn’t  it?”  (Continued  on  page  45) 
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MEET,  BUT  W. 


MISS  THEM” 


VACANT  CHAIRS  WHICH  WILL  SADDEN  THE  SIXTY-  FOURTH  CONGRESS 


AS  EACH  session  of  Congress  draws  to  its 

. 


close  the  members  thereof  receive  boxes  in 
which  to  pack  their  official  documents  for  ship¬ 
ment  home.  These  boxes  are  handsome  cedar 
chests  with  the  owner’s  name  on  the  top  in  a 
neat  little  nickel  plate — and  they  are  much  prized  by 
the  Congressional  womenfolks,  who  store  clothes  in 
them  with  modest  pride  forevermore  and  pile  the 
aforesaid  official  documents  in  the  garret  where 
moths  do  much  corrupt. 

When  a  Congressman  has  gone  through  a  long  and 
honorable  career  he  gradually  accumulates  a  large 
store  of  cedar  chests — trophies  of  hard-won  battles; 
and  each  new  one  as  it  is  delivered  by  the  blue-shirted 
house  janitor  on  a  truck  brings  him  a  pleasant  thrill. 
It  is  a  sign  that  the  session  is  about  over — that  he 
is  soon  to  go  home,  where  landlords  and  night  ses¬ 
sions  cease  from  troubling,  and  where  the  wife  of 
a  leading  constituent  may  be  made  valuably  glad 
with  a  nice  cedar  box. 

But  sooner  or  later  something  happens  out  in  the 
home  district.  A  number  of  little  incidents,  con¬ 
stituting  a  majority  for  some  noxious  opponent,  tran¬ 
spire  at  a  November  election.  The  Congressman 
goes  back  in  December  to  serve  out  his  final  term, 
and  as  the  janitor  brings  in  his  cedar  box  in  the 
spring  he  suddenly  discovers  that  it  is  a  grim  and 
unpleasant  object.  It  is  large,  shiny,  and  capacious. 
It  has  a  name  plate  on  the  top.  It  looks  infernally 
like  a  coffin,  and  by  March  4  it  only  wants  handles  on 
the  sides  to  become  a  personal  insult. 

A  very  large  number  of  these  cedar  boxes  were 


BY  GEORGE  FITCH 


It’s  only  a 


“It’s  a  one-horse  town!”  shouted  Bartlett. 

“I  deny  it!”  shouted  Smith.  “I  don’t  care  if  you 
do,”  said  Bartlett.  “A  better  man  than  you  denied  Christ” 


political  sarcophagi  when  they  were  shipped  out  of 
Washington  last  week — not  as  many  as  in  1913,  when 
the  mortality,  owing  to  the  rift  in  the  elephant  in 
1912,  was  something  frightful  to  compute,  but  an 
unusually  large  number,  owing  to  the  success  with 
which  the  said  elephant  reassembled  himself  last  fall 
and  ejected  bumptious  usurpers  from  his  favorite 
feeding  places.  Over  100  Congressmen  folded  up 
their  careers  when  the  late  Congress  came  to  a  close. 
Some  of  them  marched  on  into  the  Senate.  Others 
retired  from  age,  satisfied  ambitions,  cold  feet,  and 
other  disabilities.  And  others  went  to  battle  and  per¬ 
ished  nobly,  faces  to  the  foe.  But  whatever  the 
cause  of  departure,  each  one  has  left  a  hole.  The 
House  of  Representatives  contains  435  members,  each 
of  whom  is  a  man  of  individuality  enough  to  wring 
a  rich  prize  from  40,000  voters;  and  whatever  that 
individuality  may  be  he  proceeds,  when  he  comes  to 
Washington,  to  radiate  it  among  his  fellow  members 
and  to  make  a  place  for  himself  in  the  marble  halls. 

One  of  the  greatest  bereavements  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  Congressman  Charles  Bartlett  of  Georgia, 
who  has  left  voluntarily  after  twenty  years  of  hectic 
and  interesting  service.  It  is  said  that  he  is  to  have 
a  Federal  judgeship,  and  it  is  also  asserted  that  when 
he  insisted  on  retiring  the  said  judgeship  was  created 
in  order  that  it  might  be  graced  by  his  presence.  He 
had  long  been  known  as  the  most  dangerous  and  lov¬ 
able  man  in  Congress.  Time  after  time  in  the  heat 
of  debate  he  has  been  dissuaded  physically  from 
shredding  up  fellow  members  without  jarring  the 
affection  of  said  members  in  the  least.  He  was  noted 
for  his  temper,  his  knowledge  of  constitutional  law, 
and  his  unswervable  and  belligerent  affection  for 
Georgia.  It  is  recorded  that  at  one  time  while  Bart¬ 


lett  was  addressing  posterity  and  one  or  two  members 
with  intense  earnestness  during  the  lunch  hour,  Con¬ 
gressman  Walter  I.  Smith  of  Iowa,  now  a  Federal 
judge,  left  his  seat  and  went  close  to  the  speaker  in 
order  to  gather  in  his  remarks — Bart¬ 
lett  being  a  profuse  but  uintelligible 
enunciator.  It  developed  that  the  Geor¬ 
gia  Congressman  was  delivering  a 
beautiful  apostrophe  to  Macon,  Ga.,  his 
home  town. 

Merely  to  help  the  debate  along, 

Smith  rose  find  interrupted  the  speaker. 

“Has  the  gentleman  ever  heard  of  Red 
Oak,  Iowa?”  he  asked. 

“No,”  said  Bartlett  with  tremendous 
emphasis. 

Smith  then  proceeded  in  kindly  fash¬ 
ion  to  inform  the  Georgia  Congressman 
that  Red  Oak  had  more  street  paving, 
more  telephones,  more  churches,  more 
Carnegie  libraries,  and  more  bank  de¬ 
posits  than  Macon. 

“That’s  not  true,”  shouted  Bartlett 
with  extreme  earnestness.  “I  never 
heard  of  Red  Oak.  It’s  a  one-horse  town  _  _ 

clapboard  huddle  of  shacks  in  a  prairie  mudhole.” 
(Loud  and  repeated  cheering  from  the  other  three 
auditors.) 

“I  deny  it!  I  deny  it!”  shouted  Smith, 
whose  Iowa  loyalty  had  been  awakened. 

“I  don’t  care  if  you  do,”  said  Bartlett.  “A 
better  man  than  you  denied  Christ.”  Upon 
which,  having  silenced  the  enemy,  he  thun¬ 
dered  cheerfully  on. 

Another  member  who  will  be  sadly  missed 
is  George  John  Kindel  of  Denver.  Kindel 
came  to  Congress  with  an  idea.  His  idea 
was  a  fixed  belief  that  the  parcel-post  rates 
as  at  present  fixed  constitute  a  dastardly  out¬ 
rage,  and  in  spreading  information  on  this 
subject  he  managed  to  estrange  himself  from 
his  party  and  to  sue  the  Postmaster  General 
for  piracy  or  something  of  the  sort. 

Kindel  spent  much  of  his  time  in  Congress 
trying  to  demonstrate  to  its  members  the 
crushing  effect  of  the  zone  system  on  Denver 
and  points  west  and  became  a  very  well 
known  character  on  the  floor.  It  was  popu¬ 
larly  believed  that  he  could  not  rise  to  speak 
on  any  subject  whatever  without  landing  in 
time  on  his  hobby,  and  when  he  got  five  min¬ 
utes  one  day  last  winter  to  talk  on  the  immigration 
law  there  was  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  as  to  just  how 
he  would  incorporate  a  blast  at  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  into  his  remarks.  Many  members  believed 
that  his  time  would  be  too  short  to  make  the  switch, 
but  Kindel  didn’t  need  even  one  minute  of  the  five. 

“We  need,”  he  began,  “more  foreigners  to  help  de¬ 
velop  this  great  country  of  ours  which  is  at  present 
suffering  from  many  ills,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
present  system  of  parcel-post  rates.”  Then  he  spoke 
with  great  fluency  and  devotion  upon  the  parcel-post 
law  for  four  minutes  and  forty-five  seconds. 

Jeremiah  Donovan,  Connecticut  Democrat,  carved 
no  great  cavern  in  the  hall  of  fame  for  himself 
as  regards  the  country  at 
large,  but  in  his  brief  career  he 
made  himself  known  to  every 
fellow  member.  He  arrived  in 
Congress  on  March  5,  1913, 
wearing  full  imperial  whiskers 
— the  only  set  in  the  House. 

On  his  first  day  he  collided 
with  the  entire  unabridged  edi¬ 
tion  of  precedents  interpreting 
House  rules  and  was  set  down 
hard.  It  was  a  severe  collision, 
but  it  did  not  discourage  Dono¬ 
van.  On  his  second  day  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  any  man  who  has 
the  courage  of  his  convictions 
can  ball  up  Congress  almost 
hopelessly  by  rising  to  his  feet 
at  any  time  and  saying  “I  ob¬ 
ject”  in  a  clear,  resonant  tone. 


“On  his  first  day,  Donovan  col¬ 
lided  with  the  entire  unabridged  edition 
of  precedents,  and  was  set  down  hard” 


upon  the  crowd  wh 
run  the  preceden 
steam  roller  and  be 
gan  to  object.  He  ob 
jected  more  religiousl; 
and  irrelevantly  that 
any  other  man  in  Con 
gress;  and  in  each  in 
stance,  having  haltec 
proceedings,  left  tk 
task  of  discovering 
the  reason  for  the  ob 
jection  to  the  Hous« 
itself,  which  knew 
more  about  precedent? 
than  he  did.  He  re¬ 
tires  with  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  having 
avenged  himself  upon 
the  parliamentarians 
more  completely  than 
any  other  living 
member. 

The  rules  of  the 
House  fill  only  a 
couple  of  newspaper 
columns.  But  the 
precedents  used  in  in¬ 
terpreting  the  said 


rules  fill  nine  volumes,  each  larger  than  Webster’s 
Unabridged. 

They  say  that  when  Underwood  of  Alabama  first 
entered  the  House  he  was  very  bashful  and  used  to 
read  his  speeches  in  a  low  voice  for  fear  some  one 
would  overhear  him.  Later  he  became  dignified, 
ponderous  in  debate,  and  a  dresser  of  imposing  cor¬ 
rectness. 

For  some  years  he  has  been,  because  of  his 
position,  one  of  the  chief  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
House,  but  his  subrosa  reputation  is  that  of  a  man 
who  is  fond  of  going  up  to  some  shrinking  member, 
just  pitchforked  into  Congress  by  an  avalanche  in  an 
obscure  district,  introducing  himself  and  with  a  few 
deft  words  making  that  young  upstart  feel  like  a 
passable  imitation  of  a  human  being.  Underwood 
leaves  the  House  for  the  Senate,  and  carries  with  him 
probably  as  large  an  assortment  of  good  wishes  as 
any  House  leader  who  has  had  to  ramble,  spike-shod, 
over  the  opposition  in  the  path  of  duty. 


He  Hanged  Hamilton 


O1 


|F  ALL  losses  none  is  more  loudly  mourned  by  the 
House  than  that  occasioned  by  the  retirement  of 
Congressman  Stanley  of  Kentucky;  for  when  Stan¬ 
ley  left  he  took  with  him  his  famous  speech  on 
Jefferson. 

Stanley,  who  comes  from  the  passionate  hills  of 
western  Kentucky,  brought  to  the  House  with  him  a 
belligerent  devotion  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son.  He  was  also  willing  at  any  time  to  adjourn  for 
the  purpose  of  hanging  Alexander  Hamilton  in  effigy. 
Early  and  often  in  his  career  he  alluded  to  these 
beliefs  and  inclinations  with  an  increasing  audience 
at  every  repetition.  It  became  customary  for  the 
House,  after  a  strenuous  session,  to  demand  Stanley’s 
Jefferson  speech,  and  he  always  obliged,  weaving  blue 
grass,  pretty  girls,  splendid  horses,  and  Kentucky 
tradition  into  a  shimmering  web  of  eloquence. 

( Continued  on  page  30) 


Thereupon  Donovan  turned  Some  retire  from  age,  others  from  satisfied  ambitions,  cold  feet,  and  other  disabilities 
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ILLUSTRATED  BY  MARTIN  JUSTICE 


Y  FRIEND,  Tim  Duffy,  is  one  of  the  most  en- 
-  thusiastic  members  of  the  Grand  Old  Winter 
tgue.  Every  Friday  evening  during  the  off  season 
get  together  in  Raub’s  for  a  dollar  table  d’hote 
|  baseball  chatter.  Tim  does  most  of  the  talking, 
likes  nothing  better  than  to  relate  his  experi- 
es  as  a  big-league  scout;  I  like  nothing  better 
n  to  listen.  On  the  occasion  I  am  talking  about 
had  praised  Raub  for  excellent  things,  from  an- 
vies  to  Camembert,  and  I  knew  he  was  keen  to 
rt.  So  I  lit  up  one  of  Raub’s  nine-inch  Connecti- 
Havanas  and,  sitting  back,  puffing  complacently, 
Ided  to  Tim.  I  was  all  attention. 

Did  I  ever  tell  you  the  story  of  Larry  Geegan?” 
asked,  knowing  right  well  it  was  a  new  one  to  me. 
Well/  he  was  an  Irisher,  like  myself,  and  a  red- 
d,  too.  ‘Red’  Geegan  the  boys  all  called  him,  and 
name  fit  no  matter  how  you  take  him. 

It  was  four,  no,  five — no,  it  was  six  years  come 
:t  August.  You  wouldn’t  think  it  was  that  long 
ce  Merkle  forgot  to  touch  second  and  Evers  smart- 
■cked  Chicago  into  the  pennant?  I  was  out  for 
Graw  that  summer.  He  had  me  runnin’  like  a 
l-o’-the-wisp  all  over  the  bushes,  lookin’  for  a 
ch  hitter.  He  had  a  couple  of  heavy  marksmen 
his  line-up — Donlin  and  Bresnahan  was  hittin’ 
m  some  that  year— but  he  wanted  a  man  he  could 
d  on  the  bench  until  the  time  came  for  him  to 
lk  up  to  the  plate  and  put  the  game  on  ice  by 
itin’  the  pill  over  the  Harlem  River  into  the 
jnx.  He  kept  me  trackin’  down  through  Texas 
1  Tennessee,  and  up  through  Georgia,  and  out 
•ough  Indiana  and  Illinois  and  Michigan— but  it 
ked  as  if  they  was  all  false  alarms  in  the  tall 
iss  that  year.  I  guess  I’d  done  twenty-five  thou- 
id  miles  by  the  middle  of  August,  and  was  comm 
rth  after  passin’  up  a  shine  in  Coytesville,  Md. 
was  sizzlin'  hot,  and  I  was  both  tired  and  dis- 
sted,  and  had  made  up  my  mind  to  slip  down  to 
lantic  City  for  a  day  or  two  to  rest  myself  a  mil- 
n  miles  away  from  the  bummest  lot  of  minor 
iguers  I’d  ever  clapped  eyes  on.  . 

‘Well,  the  express  pulls  into  Philly  and  I  d  just 
abbed  my  grip  from  the  Pullman  porter  when 
10  does  I  see  gettin’  off  after  me  but  my  old  chum, 
idy  Kavanaugh,  sportin’  editor  of  a  Harrisburg 
ily.  Andy  was  the  boy  that  had  Anson  grab  me  long 
es  ago,  and  started  me  on  my  ten  years  in  the  big 
ow.  He  could  hardly  wait  to  shake  hands,  he  was 
at  anxious  to  tell  me  he’d  dug  up  another  wonder. 

“  ‘Have  you  heard  of  him,  Tim?’ 

“  ‘Nope.  Who?’ 

“  ‘He’s  a  better  prospect  than  you  was  twenty- 
■e  years  ago.’ 

“  ‘Open  up,  Andy.  What’s  he  battin’? 

“‘Say,  Tim,  he’s  got  Cobb  and  Jackson  nailed  to 
e  mast.  He’s  whalin’  time  out  of  every  pitcher  he 
•es  up  against.  Matty,  nor  Miner  Brown,  noi 
jnder,  nor  none  of  them,  can  stop  this  biid.  ^ 

« ‘For  the  love  of  Mike,  Andy,  put  me  hep,  won’t 
mV 

“  ‘Do  you  know  what  they  call  him :  The  Fence 
reaker.  As  fast  as  they  put  up  advertisin’  signs 
the  outfield  he  knocks  them  to  smithereens.  He’s 
pped  a  horn  off  the  bull  and  busted  the  two  eyes 
!  it;  if  they  don’t  hold  him  back  he’ll  break  every 

b  in  its  body.’  .  t 

“  ‘Can  the  fancy  stuff,  Andy.  I’ve  been  tryin  for 
le  last  three  months  to  fill  an  order  for  a  walloper 
•om  walloperville;  and  all  I  want  you  to  do  is  to 
:ad  me  where  I  can  get  a  peek  at  your  bullfightei 
r.d  not  have  my  head  carried  off  by  any  of  the 
yin’  missiles.’ 

“  ‘His  name’s  Geegan — Larry  Geegan.’ 

“  "Tis  a  good  name  for  a  ball  player.  A  man  of 
lat  name  ought  to  come  natural  by  his  battin  eye. 

“  ‘If  you  don’t  get  after  him  quick  some  other  scout 
rill  grab  him.’ 

“Well,  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  was,  I  give  up 
he  Atlantic  City  sands  for  a  flyin’  trip  back  along 
ly  tracks,  and  drops  off  the  next  mornin’  in  Mid¬ 
dle,  Pa.  That  was  where  Misther  Geegan  lives.  It 
/as  one  of  them  coal  towns— with  the  wooden  shacks 
s  like  as  not  any  minute  to  sink  into  the  eaith,  the 
ray  they’d  burrowed  under  it  and  the  surroundin 
ountry.  But  the  coal  town  is  a  good  place  to  grow 
•all  players;  why,  the  divil  himself  couldn’t  tell  you. 

“I  registers  myself  in  the  one-horse  Hotel  Midville 
is  Peter  Brown  of  Philadelphia,  and  gives  out  that 
ny  line  is  boys’  and  men’s  ready-mades,  with  my 
[ample  trunks  to  follow  me.  I  finds  out  that  the  Mid¬ 
dles  and  the  Coveys  is  to  play  that  afternoon,  and 
’m  hopin’  I’ll  be  telegraphin’  McGraw  before  mfrht, 
md  that  John  J.  and  myself  will  be  puttin’  Red 
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“ And  who  looms  up  on  the  grassy 
sward  but  Larry  Geegan,  wear- 
in’  his  old  green  uniform 
with  ‘Midville  ’  across 
his  manly  bosom  ” 
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through  his  paces  at  a  private  tryout  at  the^  Polo 
Grounds  at  ten  o’clock  the  next  mornin’.  There’s  the 
customary  bunch  waitin’  downstairs  to  amuse  any 
stranger  that  blows  in  and  line  up  against  the  bai . 
Well,  I  does  the  graceful  thing,  and  when  they’re 
showin’  they  know  somethin’  by  blowin’  the  top  off 
their  suds  I  drops  the  remark  I’d  like  to  hear  how 
to  spend  a  pleasant  afternoon. 

“Like  one  man  they  comes  back  and  tells  me  to  try 
the  ball  game. 

“  ‘That’d  do  nicely,’  I  says,  ‘but  after  gorgm  my¬ 
self  all  summer  like  a  glutton  on  the  choice  stuff  the 
Phillies  and  the  Pirates  and  the  Cubs  dishes  up,  I 
don’t  think  I’d  care  partic’lar  to  see  a  ball  game  be¬ 
tween  the  Midvilles  and  the  Coveys,  thank  you.’ 

“You  oughta  heard  them.  Lucky  I  was  they  didn’t 
all  pounce  on  me  and  tear  me  to  bits  in  less  n  a 
minute.  What?  Better  ball  tossers  in  the  big  league? 
Wait.  Go  out  to  the  ball  park  and  see.  Of  course 
they  mightn’t  have  two  teams  all  in  Class  A,  but 
Larry  Geegan — he  was  the  boy.  He  was  the  laddo 
could  lambaste  the  horsehide.  Jimminy  Christmas! 
When  Larry  Geegan  swung  once,  that  was  all — the 
game  was  over — unless  they  had  another  ball.  And 
say,  if  Larry  wasn’t  soon  in  the  big  league  showin’ 
up  Hans  Wagner  and  Ty  Cobb  for  pure  shines,  why, 
Midville  knew  nothin’,  knew  nothin’  at  all,  at  all. 

“I  enjoys  this  kind  of  gabble  for  a  couple  of  hours 
or  so,  and  then  shakes  them  when  they  wants  me  to 
go  out  and  see  their  first  citizen  with  my  own  eyes 
and  stand  in  proper  awe  of  him.  Where  I  wants  to 
see  my  man  is  on  the  diamond  and  nowhere  else; 
that’s  where  a  ball  player  shows  himself;  not  posin’ 
and  struttin’  in  front  of  the  Midville  grocery  and 
the  Midville  drug  and  pharmacy. 

“rniJE  game  was  down  for  three-thirty,  and  I  pays 

-L  my  two  bits  and  tries  to  lose  myself  in  that  mob 
of  rooters,  most  of  them  with  the  coal  dust  only  half 
washed  off.  I  was  sittin’  straight  behind  the  catcher; 
that’s  the  place  to  see  how  your  cyclone  batter 
handles  himself.  You  can  see  what  the  pitcher’s 
feedin’  him,  and  what  he  bites  on,  and  all  what  he’s 
got.  Well,  the  two  nines  trots  out,  and  of  all  the 
roarin’  I’ve  heard  that  was  the  most  powerful.  You’d 
think  them  Midville  fans  had  been  savin’  their  breath 
for  a  month  of  Sundays,  the  air  was  thick  with  the 
coal  dust  they  blows  off  themselves.  And  what  was 
the  cause  of  it?  Nothin’  more  or  less  than  the  sight 
of  one  Larry  Geegan  marchin’  across  the  green  there 
so  proudly  with  his  cap  in  one  hand  and  his  war 
club  in  the  other,  and  bowin’  and  scrapin’  for  all 
like  one  of  them  fancy-steppin’  horses  in  Ringlin’ 
Brothers. 

“  ‘Here’s  where  he  comes,  my  baby,’  I  says  to  my¬ 
self.  ‘Now  let’s  see  what  you  got.’ 


“He  had  the  build  all  right  and  the  makin’s  in 
general.  He  could  come  through  the  average  dooi, 
but  he’d  have  to  make  it  sideways,  his  shoulders 
was  that  wide.  And  his  hands  were  promisin’,  con¬ 
tainin’  the  makin’s  of  fair-sized  to  middlin’  hams; 
and  he  went  down  to  the  ground  with  that  sort  of 
taperin’  effect  that  tells  you  of  speed  and  shows  you 
a  man  with  a  usable  body  for  diamond  wear  that  is, 
if  he’s  got  the  heart  and  the  fire  and  all  the  rest 
that  goes  with  it,  and  which  you  can’t  see  nohow 
until  the  fight  is  on  and  growin’  hotter  every  minute. 

“Well,  sir,  they  opens  up  the  performance,  and  in 
the  first  innin’  my  boy,  Larry,  makes  a  hard  run 
and  gobbles  up  a  Texas  leaguer  as  if  he  was  takin 
a  butterfly  in  a  net.  ‘That’s  the  stuff,’  I  says,  talk¬ 
in’  to  myself  again,  which  is  a  habit  I  have  when 
one  I’m  watchin’  is  workin’  up  to  snuff.  He  was 
out  in  center,  and  the  next  thing  I  sees  is  the  ball 
scorchin’  across  the  diamond,  goin’  through  the  legs 
of  the  stiff  on  second  and  burnin’  up  the  ground 
straight  for  Larry.  I’ve  seen  fielders  in  the  big  tent 
wait  for  them  boys  to  come  to  their  mit,  but  Red 
wasn’t  afraid  of  takin’  chances  or  havin’  an  error 
marked  up  against  him.  He  came  in  like  a  runaway 
and  picked  the  scooter  off  the  daisies  at  his  shoe 
tops.  I  stands  right  up  and  hollers — me,  a  crusty 
old  scout! — and  I  fair  cracked  the  air  with  my 
screechin’  when,  without  wastin’  a  motion,  Larry 
comes  up  and  pegs  perfect  to  first,  gettin’  his  man 
by  no  more  than  the  law  allows,  but  gettin’  him  for 
the  third  out. 

“  ‘He’s  got  a  head;  he’s  got  a  head,’  I  says  to  my¬ 
self.  ‘Why,  you  darned  coal  miner,  you’ve  done  what 
nine  out  of  ten  of  the  big  leaguers  wouldn’t  think 
to  do — like  as  not  any  of  them  would  have  tried  a 
fool  throw  to  the  plate,  and  then  a  run  would  have 
been  in  and  a  man  on  first.  Instead  of  that,  the  side’s 
out— Red,  I’m  pullin’  for  you,  pullin’  for  you  strong.’ 

“Think  of  me  sittin’  there,  will  you?  After  my 
twenty-five  thousand  miles  of  travelin’  I  was  think- 
in’  I  had  him  at  last.  I’d  gone  racin’  through  twenty 
States  lookin’  for  just  such  a  youngster  as  I  seen 
out  in  the  field  there.  It  means  somethin’  when  a 
scout  feels  he’s  happened  on  one  like  that;  unless 
you’ve  traveled  them  twenty-five  thousand  miles  and 
met  nothin’  but  bums  every  place  you’ve  dropped  off 
to  look  them  over,  you  can’t  know  what  it  means. 

“  ‘Oh,  you  red-headed  beauty,’  I  keeps  sayin’  to 
myself  as  the  Midvilles  come  in.  ‘You  field  like  that 
and  you’re  hittin’  above  .400.  Well,  well!’ 

“I  had  time  for  a  breathin’  spell.  Covey  had  a 
nifty  little  box  man,  and  he  retires  them  one,  two, 
three.  My  Redhead  was  down  for  clean-up  man,  but 
I  could  afford  to  wait.  It  was  pleasant  after  his 
classy  fieldin’  to  sit  and  picture  what  he’d  do  when 
he  came  up  there  to  show  how  easy  it  was  for  him 
to  pull  off  a  .400  average.  Covey  got  a  run  across 
in  the  second,  but  it  didn’t  interest  me — Red  wasn’t 
concerned.  Then  it  comes  Midville’s  turn  again,  and 
when  I  sees  Geegan  takin’  up  his  bat  I  couldn’t  just 
sit  still.  I  was  the  first  of  all  that  yellin’  mob  on 
my  feet,  and  I  let  her  go  with  one  fearsome  whoop : 
‘Come  on,  Larry,  you  boy,  come  on!’ 

“Of  course  Larry  couldn’t  hear  me  in  all  that  din, 
but  a  man  down  a  couple  of  rows  in  front  did  catch 
my  voice,  and  he  looks  back  and  begins  to  get  ex¬ 
cited,  jumpin’  up  and  down  and  tuggin’  on  his  neigh¬ 
bors  to  look  at  me.  I  seen  by  his  looks  he  was  a 
real  drummer  guy,  and  I  knew  he’d  spotted  me.  But 
it  was  too  late  for  me  to  find  cover,  and  I  could 
only  cuss  myself  good  and  proper  for  lettin’  my 
feelin’s  get  the  better  of  me.  Still,  after  twenty- 
five  thousand — 

“  ‘Hey,  everybody,  here’s  a  big-league  scout  watch¬ 
in’  Larry  Geegan.  That’s  Tim  Duffy  what’s  scoutin’ 
for  McGraw.’ 

“The  game  was  held  up,  that’s  all.  With  the  first 
noise  out  of  that  dog-gone  drummer,  attention  came 
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thought  of  hirin’  a  rig  and  disappearin’  across  coun¬ 
try,  but  the  liveryman  was  out  at  the  game.  There 
wasn’t  a  chance  of  spendin’  a  nickel  in  all  Midville 
except  by  buyin’  one  of  the  hotel’s  five-centers  from 
the  crippled  old  warrior  behind  the  desk.  So  I  de¬ 
cides  to  wait  and  see  the  fun  through;  and  after  an 
hour  or  so  I  hears  them  cornin’  cheerin’  up  the  street. 
I  listens  and  gathers  that  Geegan’s  battin’  average 
for  the  day  is  .750,  and  the  crowd  is  tellin’  him  that’s 
what  he’ll  hit  in  New  York.  They  carry  their  hero 
on  their  shoulders  up  to  the  front  of  the  hotel,  my¬ 
self  watchin’  the  free  show  from  behind  the  blind 
of  the  seven-by-nine  room  on  the  second  floor.  And 
they  walks  right  in  with  Larry  and  hikes  him  up  the 
stairs.  I  meets  them  there  and  I  have  my  plan  all 
mapped  out. 

“  ‘Boys,’  I  tells  them, ‘let  Larry  and  me  talk  a  while 
in  private.’ 

“fTlHEY  was  more  than  willin’,  and  they  romped 
down  to  the  ground  floor  skirlin’  and  singin’ 
Larry’s  praises.  I  takes  Geegan  into  the  seven-by- 
nine,  locks  the  door,  and  then  turns  to  him. 

“  ‘Geegan,’  I  says,  ‘I’m  Irish  and  you’re  Irish,  and 
I  hope  we’re  both  good  sports.’ 

“  ‘Sure  we  are,  Misther  Duffy.’ 

“  ‘Well,  you  know,  Geegan,  hittin’  .400  down  here 
isn’t  hittin’  .400  up  at  the  Polo  Grounds.’ 

“  ‘I  know  that,  you  bet,  Misther  Duffy,  but  I  can 
give  away  100  points  and  still  be  hammerin’  them 
out  round  .300.  And  that’s  enough  to  get  by  on, 
isn’t  it?’ 

“  ‘I’ll  not  dispute  you  there,  Geegan,  but  it’s  this 
way:  ‘I’ll  have  to  come  back  and  see  you  play  again.’ 

“He  gives  one  buck  lep  and  I  thought  he  was  goin’ 
to  ate  me.  ‘Spit  it  out,’  says  he.  ‘I’m  not  afraid 
to  hear  it.  What  you’re  tellin’  me  is  that  I’m  not 
good  enough  for  fast  company,  isn’t  it?’ 

“Somethin’  in  the  way  he  took  it  made  me  bold. 
‘I’m  not  denyin’  you’re  a  rattlin’  good  man,  Geegan, 
but,  say,  what  do  you  want  to  go  up  to  the  big 
league  for?  Aren’t  you  the  greatest  man  ever  put 
foot  in  Midville,  not  barrin’  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  if  he  ever  was  here  or  ever  will  be?’ 

“  ‘Sure  I  am,’  says  Geegan  back  quite  natural. 

“I  puts  my  hand  on  his  shoulder,  tryin’  to  make  it 
some  easier  for  him.  ‘Larry,  my  boy,  if  I  was  in 
your  shoes,  I’d  be  happy  to  be  the  one  big  frog  in 
a  little  puddle.’ 

“He  wasn’t  as  mad  as  he  was  puzzledlike.  ‘What 
makes  you  think  I’m  a  boob  player?’  he  asks. 

“  ‘Don’t  call  yourself  a  boob  player,’  I  fences  with 
him.  ‘Y  ou’re  one  mighty  walloper,  Larry,  but  play¬ 
in’  in  ihe  big  show  is  different  than  playin’  here  in 
Midville.  You’ll  admit  that,  won’t  you  admit  it?’ 

I  presses  him,  tryin’  to  turn  his  mind  aside. 

“Well,  he  takes  it  hard,  but  no  more  than  a  man 
should,  especial’  a  man  with  the  red  wig  like  he  got. 
And  he  goes  down  and  tells  the  crowd  he’s  not 
signed  up,  and  stands  on  the  stairs  and  cows  them 
when  they  shout  bloody  murder.  I  sticks  close  to 
my  room,  and  I’m  the  happiest  man  alive  when  it 


comes  time  for  me  to  get  that  seven-fifteen  train 
I  slips  out  the  back  way,  for  I  was  takin’  nc 
chances;  and  I  gets  into  the  waitin’  room  and  tries 
to  lose  myself  in  a  corner.  It’s  about  five  minutes 
of  train  time  and  I  wonders  why  there’s  no  on<= 
round.  Then  I  hears  an  awful  shoutin’,  and  I  looks 
out  of  the  window  and  sees  what’s  up.  Down  the 
street  comes  Larry  Geegan,  all  dressed  up,  and  all 
Midville  ’scortin’  him. 

“  ‘Holy  mackerel,’  says  I  to  myself.  ‘What’s  in 
the  wind  now?’ 

“The  Midville  Fife  and  Drum  Corps  was  on  the 
job,  but  you  couldn’t  hear  whether  the  tune  was 
‘Conquerin’  Hero’  or  ‘Hail  to  the  Chief,’  what  with 
all  the  yellin’  the  populace  was  doin’.  And  they  in¬ 
vades  the  waitin’  room  and  half  drags  me  out,  and 
I  finds  myself  face  to  face  with  Larry,  smilin’  like 
a  sunburst.  And  he  has  a  yellow  slip  in  his  hand, 
and  when  he  hands  it  to  me  I  see  it’s  a  telegram  and 
that  it’s  signed  John  J.  McGraw.  And  I  reads  it, 
and  Lawrence  Geegan  is  ordered  to  report  without 
delay  at  the  Polo  Grounds,  New  York — and  that’s 
the  cause  of  all  the  excitement. 

“The  crowd  quiets  down  a  bit,  wantin’  to  see  how 
I’d  take  it.  I  grips  Larry’s  hand  and  wishes  him 
well,  and  says  we’ll  travel  together.  Then  all  Mid¬ 
ville  cheers  us  both,  and  the  air  is  fair  splittin’ 
when  the  train  pulls  out  with  Larry  and  me  standin’ 
on  the  last  platform,  our  heads  bare  and  bowin’  to 
right  and  left  as  if  we  were  emperors.  Larry  had 
put  one  over,  and  I  was  willin’  to  try  make  his  vic¬ 
tory  a  good  one.  I  knew  McGraw  was  takin’  a  gam¬ 
bler’s  chance,  as  he’s  always  doin’,  bein’  a  good  man¬ 
ager,  and  I  didn’t  intend  to  interfere  with  my  boss. 

“We  hit  Jersey  City  about  midnight  and  I  took 
Larry  to  a  hotel,  tellin’  him  before  leavin’  him  to 
be  sure  and  show  up  at  the  Polo  Grounds  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mornin’.  I  was  up  there  myself  before  ten 
o’clock  practice,  but  I  didn’t  whisper  a  word  of  Larry 
to  McGraw.  He  tells  me,  though,  he  has  ordered  one 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world  to  report  to  him, 
the  same  wonder  bein’  Larry  Geegan  of  Midville,  Pa. 

“Not  a  sign  of  Larry  that  mornin’,  and  the  big 
game  starts  at  four  o’clock  without  him  showin’  up. 
His  hotel  tells  me  by  phone  he’d  gone  out  hours  be¬ 
fore,  and  I’m  half-minded  to  ask  the  police  to  find 
the  rube.  But  I  thinks  it  over  and  decides  McGraw 
will  never  miss  him. 

“It  was  Matty  against  Brown  that  day — and  the 
Giants  and  the  Cubs  neck-and-neck  in  the  pennant 
race.  Big  Six  was  cuttin’  the  corners  as  well  as 
ever  in  his  life  before,  and  Three-Finger  was  sure 
pitchin’  one  classy  game.  There  was  two  rows  of 
big  goose  eggs  at  the  end  of  the  eighth;  then  Tinker 
comes  up  and  scratches  Matty  for  a  measly  hit  down 
the  third-base  line,  Devlin  just  touchin’  it  with  his 
finger  tips.  I  thought  for  a  second  it  might  roll 
foul,  but  after  wobblin’  about  it  went  fair  by  inches. 
Well,  the  Chicagos  (Continued,  on  page  22) 


to  me,  until  in  no  time  at  all  the  whole  crowd  was 
ise  to  it/  And  I  wouldn’t  have  had  it  happen,  not 
>r  a  million,  but  there’s  nothin’  to  do  but  stick  it 
And  what  with  the  mob  yellin’  like  blue  blazes, 
that  was  some  excitement. 

“  ‘Oh,  you,  Larry,  you  big  Giant!  Give  my  regards 
to  Matty!  Say,  Red,  you’ll  win  the  pennant  for 
Muggsy!  What  train  is  you  and  the  scout  takin’?’ 

“That’s  the  way  they  was  shoutin’,  with  me  watch¬ 
in’  Geegan  through  it  all  and  likin’  the  front  he  was 
makin’.  He’s  as  cool  as  a  piece  of  ice,  but  a-smilin’ 
and  proudlike,  which  is  a  good  thing  to  see  in  a  ball 
player.  They’ve  got  to  come  chesty  or  they  don’t 
come  at  all;  and  Larry  was  the  chesty  boy.  You’ve 
seen  a  gamecock  struttin’  round,  preenin’  itself — 
well,  that  was  Redhead.  Not  foolishlike,  but  as  if 
he  meant  business.  He  was  there  to  do  a  certain 
job,  and  he  was  proud  to  be  doin’  it. 

“Mr.  Umps  shouts  ‘Play  ball’  as  if  he’d  bust  a 
lung,  and  the  crowd  settles  down  to  see  Larry  wal¬ 
lop  her.  He  takes  his  stand  at  the  plate,  and  I  claps 
my  eyes  on  him  and  keeps  them  there.  I  knows  that 
the  very  next  move  he  makes  will  decide  everythin’; 
and  then  the  little  Covey  pitcher  winds  up  and  I  sees 
the  ball  cornin’ — a  straight,  fast  one,  clean  across  the 
middle.  And  Larry  swings  and  he  hits  her — away 
she  goes,  sailin’  for  the  middle  of  the  next  county. 
But,  fast  as  she  goes,  she  doesn’t  go  half  as  fast 
as  my  heart  into  my  shoes.  And  the  crowd  hollers 
like  mad  Indians,  and  Larry  takes  off  his  cap  and 
waves  it  friendly  to  me  as  he  trots  round  the  bases. 
And  there’s  the  most  terrible  shoutin’  that  doesn’t 
stop,  everyone  wantin’  me  to  sign  Larry  on  the  spot. 

“  ‘What  do  you  think  of  our  baby  boy?’  I  hears 
them  askin’  me.  ‘Isn’t  he  the  lallapaloosa?  He’s  the 
good-night  kiddo  all  right,  all  right!  Oh,  won’t 
Johnny  McGraw  just  love  him!’ 

“And  they  keeps  it  up  as  if  they’d  never  stop, 
and  all  I  does  is  sit  there  feelin’  as  blue  and  sorrow¬ 
ful  as  if  I’d  just  lost  my  best  girl,  and  thinkin’ 
I’d  have  to  begin  that  twenty-five  thousand  miles 
all  over  again.  And  the  game  goes  on,  and  Larry 
Geegan  comes  up  again  and  pushes  one  over  first 
for  a  clean  single,  then  turns  round  and  steals  sec¬ 
ond  with  as  pretty  a  hook  slide  as  you  could  wish 
for.  But  I’m  not  interested.  All  I’m  thinkin’  of 
now  is  how  I  can  get  out  of  Midville  with  a  whole 
skin  on  me.  I  knows  if  I  was  to  as  much  as  whis¬ 
per  ‘turn  down’  to  that  crowd  they’d  lynch  me  with¬ 
out  lettin’  me  say  my  prayers.  So  I  resorts  to 
strat’gy.  I  gets  up  and  says  out  loud:  ‘When  the 
game’s  over  tell  Larry  Geegan  I  wants  to  see  him 
in  my  room  in  the  hotel.’  Then,  with  them  all  cheer¬ 
in’  me  to  the  echo,  I  lights  out,  fully  expectin’  to  be 
miles  out  of  Midville  by  the  time  the  ninth  innin’ 
comes  round. 

“I  hurries  back  to  the  hotel  and  there  isn’t  a  soul 
on  desk  save  the  old  bloke,  half  deaf  and  dumb, 
what  owns  the  dump.  ‘What’s  the  first  train  out 
of  town?’  I  shouts  in  his  ear,  and  he  replies:  ‘Seven- 
fifteen.’  ‘Not  before  that?’  I  calls,  all  worked  up, 
and  he  shakes  his  head. 

“Well,  there  I  was  in  a  fine  little  mix-up.  I 


Tiartii!  JuSui 


“Down  the  street  comes  Larry  Geegar. 
all  dressed  up,  and  all  Midville  ’scortin’  him  ’ 
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SAW  him  once.  “I  saw  him  once 
how  will  that  phrase  sound,  say,  fifty 
ears  from  now?  What  reverberations 
-ill  it  awaken  in  the  listener?  Will  it 
e  like  “I  once  saw  McClellan”?  or  will 
.  he  like  “I  once  saw  Grant”?  Or  of 
till  more  dramatic  import? 

No  one  knows  yet  for  sure.  For  this 
rar,  which  to  so  many  has  seemed  al- 
ead’y  so  long,  is  as  wars  go  still  young, 
n  the  obscurities  of  its  catastrophic 
uture  reputations  are  being  made  and 
roken.  Yet  this,  at  the  present  time,  can 
ie  set  down  as  certain:  By  the  Euro- 
iean  critics  and  technicians  of  the  bloody 
rt  JofFre  is  considered  to  be  the  great 
eader  which  it  was  expected  the  tur- 
noil  was  bound  to  evolve.  And  his 
,wn  troops  do  not  consider  this:  they 
mow  it.  They  call  him  ‘‘Our  JofFre.” 

“I  saw  him” — will  that  phrase  sound, 

;ome  time  to  come,  as  the  ‘‘I  saw  Him,” 
vhich  calls  up  visions  of  a  gray  mantle, 
i  little  cocked  hat,  and  the  sun  of 
(Vusterlitz?  Who  knows? 

“To  Final  Success  ” 

WE  SAW  him  in  the  room  of  a  little 
village  school,  his  headquarters  for 
the  time;  and  when  we  entered  he  was 
seated,  working,  at  the  teacher’s  desk. 

He  rose,  came  down  from  the  plat¬ 
form,  and  walked  a  few  steps  toward 
us.  He  walked  with  feet  a  little  apait, 
placing  his  big  weight  firmly  on  each 
step,  which  made  him  sway  slightly 
from  side  to  side,  like  a  bear.  And 
when  he  stood  he  stood  with  feet  apai  t, 
the  toes  turned  in  the  merest  bit.  I 
remembered  that  in  past  football  days 
we  looked  our  freshmen  over  with  an 
eye  to  this.  A  man  who  stood  with 
feet  apart,  toes  turned  in,  was  consid¬ 
ered  good  “material.”  One  who  stood 
with  feet  together,  or  one  foot  forward, 
was  N.  G. 

What  first  struck  me  was  some¬ 
thing  I  had  expected— the  massive¬ 
ness  of  the  man — and  then  something 
I  had  not  expected:  he  was  older  and 
more  gentle  than  I  had  pictured  him. 

He  had  a  big  head,  a  powerful  neck,  tremendous 
shoulders.  Though  a  little  below  middle  size,  I  put 
his  weight  down  as  two  hundred.  And  that  impres¬ 
sion  of  massiveness  was  heightened  by  his  extraor¬ 
dinary  eyebrows.  Each  was  as  big  as  a  mustache 
and  tangled  like  the  barbed-wire  protections  of  his 
trenches.  But  all  this  was  white.  His  tousled  hair 
was  white.  His  big  drooping  mustache  was  white  and 
his  eyebrows  were  white.  The  effect  was  heightened 
by  the  fact  that  his  cheeks  were  rough  with  a  stubble 
beard— he  had  evidently  discovered  that  in  this  war 
one  has  no  time  to  shave.  Also,  that  his  hair  at  the 
back  was  not  down  to  military  neatness,  but  swept 
the  collar  slightly— he  had  discovered  evidently  that 
for  his  time  there  was  a  better  use  than  to  get  his 

hair  cut.  ...... 

In  his  perfectly  simple  tunic,  bare  of  all  insignia 

with  the  exception  of  three  little  silver  stars  on  the 
sleeves,  his  chest  bulged  big.  But  below  the  chest 
the  bulge  increased.  Several  years  ago  already  e 
must  have  discovered  that  there  was  no  time  to  keep 
“fit.”  It  was  the  nation  which  must  be  kept  fit. 

The  impression  of  gentleness  came  partly  from  his 
eyes.  They  were  mild  and  blue  beneath  the  foi  mid- 
able  eyebrows.  They  were  small  eyes,  in  small  orbits 
that  had  never  allowed  the  lids  to  stretch  themselves 
fully  when  closing,  so  that  these  lids  were  wrinkled 
and  pleated  and,  at  the  outer  corners,  folded  in  two 
little  puckers  that  held  at  once  possibilities  of  humor 
and  of  cunning.  The  blue  of  the  eyes  had  a  hazi¬ 
ness  of  dreams, 

But  besides  coming  from  the  eyes,  the  impression 
of  gentleness  came  from  something  else  one  could 
not  place,  from  his  attitude,  from  his  whole  person. 
There  was  something  remote  about  him;  something 
like  an  impalpable  vapor  enveloped  him.  He  was 
like  a  searcher  found  in  his  laboratory,  a  philoso¬ 
pher  recalled  from  his  profound  meditation,  a 
dreamer  from  his  dream.  And  the  absorption  of 
his  labor  still  clung  to  him. 

It  was  thus,  with  the  absorption  of  his  late  labor 
still  clinging  to  him,  that  he  said  a  few  words  ot 
welcome  to  us.  He  stood  with  feet  apart;  his  head 
was  not  erect,  but  bent  forward  a  little;  and,  as  he 
searched  his  thought  and  the  words  for  it,  he  looked 
at  the  floor  ahead  of  him.  His  voice  was  low  and 
soft-  now  and  then,  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  he 
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raised  his  eyes  as  if  to  see  if  we  understood,  and  we 
felt  their  mild  blue  light  upon  us  almost  like  a  caress. 

When  he  had  finished,  one  of  us,  the  appointed 
spokesman,  made  a  little  speech.  And  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  of  that  speech  wished  success  to  the  French 
armies. 

JofFre  was  not  wearing  spurs;  he  was  carrying  no 
sword.  But  at  that  last  sentence  for  our  spokesman 
we  thought  we  heard  suddenly  a  click  of  spurs  struck 
together,  the  rattle  of  a  sword,  so  impressive  was 
the  abrupt  transformation  made  in  him.  His  shoul¬ 
ders  squared,  his  old  lion’s  head  went  back,  his  entiie 
flesh  seemed  to  pick  itself  up,  as  it  were,  to  tighten 
and  rebound.  And  then  from  beneath  the  terrible 
brows,  level  at  us,  there  shot  out  from  his  two  eyes 
rays  like  steel-blue  shafts  from  two  small  powerful 
searchlights. 

He  was  not  looking  at  the  floor  now.  We  almost 
squirmed  in  the  intensity  of  his  look.  And  he  said : 
“We  did  not  want  this  war.  It  has  been  forced  upon 
us  We  will  prosecute  it  to  final  success.” 

To  get  the  full  effect  of  these  three  sentences 
one  must  hear  them  in  French.  On  account  of  the 
lack  of  tonic  accent  in  that  language,  he  was  able 
to  give  them  the  rhythm  he  wished.  I  shall  try  to 
reproduce  the  effect  by  scanning.  Something  like  this : 

“Nous  ne  voulions  pas  cette  guerre.  Nous  y  avons 
ete  forces.  Nous  la  continuerons  jusqu’au  succes 

FIN-al!”  u 

The  word  “final”  after  the  long  monotony  of  nous 

la  continuerons ”  came  like  a  crash  of  cymbals. 

Of  Work  and  Vision 

WHAT  else  I  know  of  him  I  have  got  at  second¬ 
hand.  And  it  is  when  one  seeks  second-hand 
information  about  JofFre  that  one  comes  most  con¬ 
vincingly  against  one  of  his  most  prominent  char¬ 
acteristics — his  modesty.  It  is  only  a  very  modest 
man,  one  who  hates  fuss  and  intrigue,  who  can  have 
so  little  history. 

He  was  born  on  the  14th  of  January,  1852,  at 
Rivesaltes,  in  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  said  that  his  great¬ 
grandfather  was  a  Catalan  Spaniard,  come  to  France 
after  some  political  trouble.  However  that  may  be, 
JofFre’s  grandfather,  after  the  loss  of  his  wife,  rather 
abandoned  his  family,  so  that  JofFre’s  father  prac¬ 


tically  brought  himself  up  and  was  only 
a  poor  cooper  when  JofFre  was  born. 
Luckily,  some  years  afterward,  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  small  heritage,  which  enabled 
him  to  send  France’s  future  general  to 
school.  And  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
young  JofFre  was  ready  for  the  Poly¬ 
technic.  At  the  competitive  examina¬ 
tions  for  that  famous  school  he  was 
number  fourteen.  And  the  reason  he 
was  only  number  fourteen  was  that  he 
was  not  very  good  at  German.  He  has 
become  good  at  it  since. 

The  war  of  1870  broke  a  year  later. 
Young  JofFre  served  as  sublieutenant  in 
the  intrenched  camp  of  Paris;  he  made 
there  his  first  acquaintance  with  the 
trenches  he  was  to  know  so  well  forty- 
four  years  later.  The  war  over,  he  went 
back  to  the  Polytechnic  and  graduated 
officer  in  the  Engineer  Corps. 

Then  he  was  put  to  building  bar¬ 
racks.  He  did  this  so  well  that  he  was 
asked  to  build  more  barracks;  he  seemed 
condemned  to  build  barracks  all  his  life. 
Then  some  one  discovered  that  he  could 
also  build  fortifications.  So  he  was  put 
to  building  fortifications  and  barracks. 

He  did  that  well,  so  he  continued  to 
build  fortifications  and  barracks.  The 
Franco-Chinese  War  broke  out.  He  was 
sent  to  China  to  build  fortifications  and 
barracks.  Happily  the  solidity  and 
practicability  of  his  barracks  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  man  who  did  not 
know  barracks— Courbet,  the  head  of 
the  French  expeditions,  an  admiral. 
Admiral  Courbet  said  to  himself .  If 
he  can  build  barracks  like  that,  maybe 
he  can  fight.”  He  could  fight;  and  he 
fought.  The  next  we  hear  of  him  he 

\is  in  Africa.  General  Bonnier,  having 
-  pushed  far  into  the  desert,  had  got  him¬ 

self  surprised  and  massacred  by  the 
Tuaregs.  JofFre,  who  was  of  the  reai 
guard,  gathered  the  remnants — and 
marched  to  Timbuktu.  So  quietly  and 
with  so  little  fuss  did  he  do  this  that 
few  now  know  that  it  was  JofFre  who 
conquered  Timbuktu,  the  inaccessible, 
the  mysterious. 

But  his  past  would  not  down.  Ihey 
sent  him  to  Madagascar  to  build  some  more.  This 
time  he  built  a  whole  port— Diego-Suarez. 

Then  he  came  back  to  France.  He  was  professor 
at  the  War  College,  and,  while  gradually  he  rose 
rank  after  rank,  was  an  indefatigable  and  ferocious 
“dig”  of  the  science  of  war.  A  few  years  ago  every¬ 
one  agreed  he  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  staff— 
that  is,  General  in  Chief  of  the  armies  of  France. 

He  continued  to  dig.  He  knew  that  war  was 
coming.  And  when  the  mobilization  came,  it  was 
made  along  the  plan  prepared  by  him  during  six 
months’  terrific  labor  begun  just  about  six  months 
before  war  broke  out. 

There  it  is — a  very  simple,  straight  career. 
Straight  in  all  meanings  of  the  word,  free  of  the 
slightest  taint  of  intriguing,  of  gallery  playing,  ot 
charlatanism.  A  career  of  work  and  of  vision.  It 
republics  still  must  have  generals,  he  is  the  model 
pattern  for  all  generals  of  all  republics. 

Of  his  domestic  life  it  is  incredible  how  little 
can  be  discovered.  Which  proves  that  he  has  a 
domestic  life  indeed,  for  it  is  only  of  the  domestic 
lives  which  are  least  domestic  that  one  learns  much. 
He  is  married  and  has  children — two  daughters,  I 
think  They  lived  in  a  little  simple  house  of  Passy, 
a  suburb  of  Paris.  The  little  house  is  at  present 
empty,  and  neighbors  place  flowers  on  its  steps. 
But  here,  after  his  mighty  labor  of  many  hours  at 
the  War  Office,  JofFre  used  to  come  religiously  every 
evening  and  did  not  go  out  again.  He  is  not  a 
“dashing”  officer;  he  is  not  afraid  to  be  bourgeois. 
And  they  say  that  he  loves  music  and  sings,  that 
in  the  evening  he  would  sing  for  his  children  and 

his  wife.  I  don’t  know  why,  but  I  hope  he  sings 

badly.  Old-fashioned  romances,  with  trills,  badly. 
That  would  add  something  touching  and  wistful  to 
his  otherwise  square  and  rustic  personality. 

At  Rivesaltes,  where  he  was  born  and  where  he 
spent  his  childhood  and  to  which  he  comes  back  at 
times  for  a  vacation,  he  is  remembered  as  a  good, 

quiet,  silent  boy.  They  have  seen  him  come  back 

there  often,  a  captain,  colonel,  a  general  of  brigade, 
of  division,  of  army  corps,  of  army,  a  general  in 
chief— and  still  he  has  been  the  good,  quiet,  silent 
boy,  simple  and  affable,  a  little  dreamy,  low  and 
slow  of  speech,  but  with  a  latent  lightning  in  his 
blue  eyes.  (Continued  on  page  28) 
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‘  T^ON’T  forget  the  exposition  of  1915,’”  quoted 
-L'  Bertha  in  mockery.  “You  bet  I  don’t,  Annie!” 
She  poured  a  quart  of  candy  strawberries  into  an 
imitation  cut-glass  dish.  “Remember  it?  Won’t  it 
take  the  roof  off  my  head?  It’s  been  lucky  to  have 
a  shack,  though,  since  the  fire.  I  can’t  get  ahead 
somehow  with  Retta’s  back  and  all.  Just  look  at  the 
goose  flesh  on  my  arm.  You  take  my  advice,  Annie, 
and  go  back  to  Minnesota,  where  it  gets  down  to 
forty  below,  and  put  your  feet  on  the  base-burner 
and  get  warm!”  Annie  did  not  hear,  being  busy 
with  the  clasp  of  a  twenty-five-cent  chain  of  coral 
beads  and  a  young  man  at  the  hose  counter. 

“That  fog,”  accused  Bertha,  “goes  through  me  like 
a  knife.” 

She  should  have  worn  her  sweater.  It  was  part 
of  her  daily  wardrobe,  for  it  is  cold  near  the  always 
opening  door  of  the  particular  emporium  that  profited 
by  Bertha’s  services.  Indeed,  she  put  the  sweater  on 
as  regularly  as  she  hooked  her  little  twen,ty-inch 
black  skirt.  But  the  sweater  was  gray.  Now,  while 
a  gray  sweater  may  give  warmth,  it  takes  its  toll 
in  youth  and  beauty.  That  day  Bertha  wanted  those 
assets  for  herself. 

She  was  dressed  up  in  a  bargain  brooch  and  a 
new  velvet  band  about  her  yellow  hair.  On  her  peg 
in  the  coat  room  hung  a  large  heavy  black  velveteen 
hat  and  a  little  underweight  jacket  with  a  cotton 
lace  frill  (a  frill  being  the  necessity  of  the  moment) 
pinned  in  its  right  lapel.  She  meant,  before  the  day 
was  over,  to  indulge  in  a  bunch  of  violets,  for  which 
luxury  she  would  dispense  with  luncheon,  only  with 
her  it  had  one  syllable. 

The  first  thing  one  noticed  about  Bertha  was  her 
hair — yellow  as  gold,  thick,  long,  and  wavy.  Like 
spun  silk,  little  tendrils  lay  on  her  temples  and 
moved  with  her  breathing.  One  noticed  that  she  was 
slender.  But  the  wonder  of  her  was  her  eyes,  full 
of  question,  with,  away  back  of  the  place  where  they 
were  blue,  an  entreaty  like  the  eyes  of  a  child. 

That  morning  there  was  a  tiny  wrinkle  of  worry 
on  her  pale  forehead,  and  she  was  absent-minded, 
having  already,  thus  early,  sold  taffy  at  chocolate 
prices,  and  vice  versa.  To  the  management  the  first 
mistake  was  a  joke;  the  vice  versa  a  crime.  She 
looked  nervously  now  and  then  up  and  down  the  aisle. 

A  hurrying,  jostling  crowd  filled  the  store. 

“Ain’t  everybody  having  a  good  time?”  said  Annie 
wistfully — poor  little  Annie,  who  thought  that  sum- 
mum  bonum  meant  a  good  time.  “They  say  that 
San  Francisco  spends  more  on  things  to  eat  than 
any  other  city  of  its  size  in  the  world.  I  was  read¬ 
ing  it  in  a  paper.” 

“That  so?”  Bertha  answered  absently,  busy  with 
her  problem. 

“Say,  but  you’re  dressed  up  to-day!  It  ain’t  what 
you  put  on,  it’s  what  you  left  off.  It’s  your  sweater! 
You  look  ten  years  younger  with  that  gray — out — 
of  sight.  Freeze — freeze  to  death  and  look  pretty 
while  you’re  doing  it!  That’s  what  I  say!  Who’s 
your  friend?  Not  Andy?  You  never  left  off  that 
near-mourning  for  him!  Say!  It  ain’t  the  swell 
gentleman  with  the  chocolate  appetite?” 

Bertha  did  not  answer.  Somewhere  in  the  back 
of  her  mind  she  realized  that  a  woman  with  a  mole 
on  her  cheek  was  asking  questions,  and  after  what 
seemed  a  long  time  she  heard  her  own  voice  like 
the  voice  of  a  stranger:  “No,  madam,  that’s  not 
California  fruit.  Those  are  candy  boxes.  Papier- 
mache,  yes.  Yes,  I  think  that  clock  is  right.  South¬ 
ern  Pacific?  I  don’t  know  about  train  times.  The 
station  is  a  few  blocks  over.  No,  we  don’t  run  a 
bus.  Chicago?  Yes — guess  they  do.  Yes,  I  used  to 
live  there.  Yes,  sir,  sixty  cents  a  pound.” 

The  man  had  intended  to  buy  ten  cents’  worth  of 


peanut  brittle  and  let  it  go  at  that,  and  was  looking 
but  casually  at  the  chocolates.  He  bought  the  choco¬ 
lates.  Bertha,  for  all  the  childish  blueness  of  her 
eyes,  had  a  haughty  manner,  a  sixty-cents-a-pound 
look,  that  made  a  man  feel  like  half  the  amount  if 
he  were  caught  in  the  act  of  saving  money  for  his 
expensive  cigars  by  means  of  cheap  candy  for  his  wife. 

Outside  the  constantly  opening  door  a  one-eyed 
newsy  cheerfully  informed  space  of  murder,  divorce, 
suicide,  and  something  vague  about  the  Chiny  Zem- 
pire,  while  from  the  heavy  tragedy  voice  of  another 
one  learned  that  the  German  Admiralty  was  plagiar¬ 
izing  Conan  Doyle.  Within,  the  store  was  swarming 
with  people:  hurrying  men  doing  errands  for  their 
wives;  competent,  well-fed,  well-dressed  men;  nar¬ 
row-chested  men  who  were  making  one  last  fight  with 
Fate;  too  thin  girls  with  their  too  thin  hose  and  then- 
cough;  fat,  sugar-fed  women  with  long,  twinkling 
chains,  long  cords  with  shopping  bags  on  the  end, 
long  earrings,  long  willow  plumes,  and  skirts  to 
their  shoe  tops. 

Does  it  not  seem  that  it  must  have  been  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago?  Yet,  with  willow  plumes  in  vogue,  there 
was  advertised  the  exposition  of  1915,  with  who 
knows  what  styles  in  feathers  and  skirts. 

Many  paused  at  Bertha’s  counter,  where  was  every 
variety  of  candy,  from  taffy  mother 
used  to  make  to  complicated  confec¬ 
tions  that  mother  would  have  liked 
but  never  had.  Many  looked  at  Bertha, 
many  men  of  many  minds.  I  said  she 
was  beautiful.  God  had  been  good  to 
her  if  you  look  at  it  in  that  way.  And 
yet  she  handed  over  the  ribbon-tied 
boxes  and  took  the  coins  in  her  little 
blue-veined  hand  with  a  certain  world- 
weary  hauteur  as  of  one  inexpressi¬ 
bly  bored.  But  Bertha  was  not  world- 
weary.  She  was  only  candy-counter 
weary.  Neither  was  she  bored.  The 
aloofness  was  a  pose.  Bertha  believed 
that  lovely  woman  should  be  wooed 
and  won,  and  she  held  in  bitter  scorn 
Annie,  who  smiled  and  puckered  her 
dimples  into  position  when  young  men 
with  plush  fedoras  came  down 
the  aisle. 


THE  crowd  thinned,  scattered  like 
spilled  mercury,  and  Bertha,  piling 
more  boxes  on  the  counter,  hugged  her 
cold  arms  across  her  breast  and  looked 
longingly  at  the  candy.  No,  she  did 
not  long  for  candy.  And  no,  she  did 
not  long  for  a  necklace  at  Shrive’s. 
She  longed  for  a  square  meal. 

Bertha  supported  a  hunchback  sis¬ 
ter  at  home,  and  the  grocery  bill 
varied  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
doctor  bill.  The  sister — Margaretta 
was  her  name  because  of  a  book  her 
mother  had  read — was  far  more  beau¬ 
tiful  in  the  face  than  any  magazine- 
cover  girl.  But  this  is  not  her  story. 
Margaretta  had  no  story — because  of 
the  back.  Did  you  ever  thank  Heaven 
for  a  straight  back,  for  a  set  of  per¬ 
fectly  good  vertebrae?  If  not,  then 
do  it  now! 

Once  there  had  been  a  father  and 
mother.  They  were  from  a  suburb 
of  Chicago — that  is,  the  mother  was. 
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The  father  was  from  a  wobbly  stool  under  a  green 
light,  the  thirteenth  from  the  end,  and  he  added 
figures  and  put  the  sum  down  in  red  ink  and 
then  carried  the  balance  forward.  He  came  west 
two  thousand  miles  to  be  outdoors;  but  unless  some 
one  is  kind  enough  to  tell  you  to  just  step  out  into 
the  back  yard,  getting  outdoors  is  expensive  busi¬ 
ness,  and  so,  stranded  in  the  desert  waste  of  the 
city,  he  had  gone  on  doing  the  only  thing  he  knew 
how  to  do  any  more — add  the  debts  of  those  who 
run  accounts.  The  mother  died  because  she  was 
tired  of  flowers,  died  of  homesickness,  chronic  and 
acute.  And  then  one  morning  at  five-fifteen  of  the 
clock  the  walls  made  a  grewsome  curtsy;  the  world 
was  shaken;  and  when  it  was  all  over,  Bertha’s 
father  had  closed  his  accounts  forever. 

“Why  couldn’t  it  have  been  me — with  my  poor 
back!”  Margaretta  complained  to  God.  But  you  and 
Margaretta  and  I  do  not  know  why  one  is  taken  and 
another  left. 

In  their  nightgowns  the  sisters  spent  a  day  and 
a  night  on  the  hills,  watching  the  city  burn;  and 
now,  after  six  years,  Bertha,  when  the  day  was  done, 
went  somewhere  on  a  street  car,  took  a  transfer,  kept 
going,  dropped  in  another  street  car  down  over  a  steep 
hill,  ran  shivering  with  fear  along  the  bay  as  far 
as  would  make  three  blocks — did  any  streets  run 
into  the  sea? — and  saw  the  pitiful  profile  of  Marga¬ 
retta  through  the  one  window  of  a  refugee’s  shack. 

And  now  she  must  go — in  a  week,  whither  she  did 
not  know.  For  there,  where  hundreds  of  refugees 
still  lived  after  six  years  of  futile  endeavor  to  get 
ahead,  was  to  be  built,  three  years  hence,  the  great¬ 
est  exposition  (according  to  real-estate  literature) 
that  ever  was  or  would  be  on  this  earth.  “Don’t 
Forget  the  Exposition  of  1915”  was  the  italicized 
slogan  appearing  always  before  one’s  eyes.  Bertha 
never  did. 

T)ERTHA,  then,  had  Margaretta,  a  candy-counter 
income,  and  ambition.  Ambition  bloweth  where  it 
listeth.  Bertha’s  was  for  a  square  meal.  When 
she  came  home  at  night  she  sniffed  inquiringly  for 
all  the  world  as  though  she  thought  it  might  be 
something  Fre^h  instead  of  stew.  It  was  always 
stew  in  some  reincarnation.  Stew  has  nine  lives. 
At  night,  when  Bertha  woke  to  hear  the  green  bay 
lapping  the  piers,  the  boats  like  phantoms  in  the  fog 
going  slush,  lush,  slush,  lush,  she  lay  very  still  be- 


Leaning,  he  knocked  over  a  neat  pyramid 
of  butterscotch  At  the  sound  she  started  nervously  and  turned 
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side  Margaretta  and  imagined  what  it  would  be  like 
if  some  time  she  might  go  to  the  theatre  where  the 
wished-for  comes  to  pass  after  having  first  gone 
to  some  place  like  Techau’s  for  a  square  meal. 

Once,  at  noon,  a  cheese  sandwich  and  a  wedge  of 
pie  not  being  sufficient  to  occupy  the  hour,  she  had 
walked  out  and  timidly  looked  in  at  Techau’s.  There 
had  been  oranges  and  lemons  hanging  tantalizingly 
from  the  ceiling,  and  expensive  paper  roses  climbing 
expensive  pasteboard  latticework.  There  had  been 
rose-shaded  lighted  candles  on  the 
tables  and  menu  cards  leaning 
lovingly  against  the  water  bottles,  f 
and  suave,  elegant  men — elegant 
with  the  incomparable  French  ele¬ 
gance  of  American  waiters,  and 
a  band  was  playing  “O  Night  of 
Love.”  The  suavest,  the  most  ele¬ 
gant,  asked  Bertha  if  she  would 
be  served.  Blushing  violently,  she 
backed  through  the  door  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  happened  to 
see  her  umbrella — yes,  a  lady’s 
umbrella,  with  a  plain  wood 
handle. 

A  square  meal  first  then;  for, 
the  imminence  of  the  immaterial 
to  the  contrary,  the  stomach  we 
have  always  with  us.  But  away 
in  the  back  of  her  mind,  on  the 
horizon  glowing  with  immortal 
youth,  she  cherished  the  hope  of 
a  fortunate  marriage.  She  had 
read  in  fiction  of  beautiful  girls, 
even  girls  who  were,  the  authors 
said,  not  beautiful,  but  only  had 
something  about  them  that 
couldn’t  be  put  into  words 
(Bertha  did  not  know  that  au¬ 
thors  cannot  afford  dictionaries) 

. — poor  girls  who  had  married  men 
of  wealth,  even  men  of  title. 

Bertha  did  not  know  it  was  fiction. 

She  thought  it  was  statistics. 


it,  but  she  seemed  quite  incidental.  “The  horrors  of 
that  fire,”  went  on  Andy,  his  eye  traveling  from  the 
purple  hat  to  the  sagging  veil  of  a  woman  with  a 
notebook,  “are  past  comprehendin’.  Honor  is  due 
the  firemen  of  this  city  who  fought  hour  after  hour, 
not  knowin’  where  their  wives  and  children  were^ 
and  no  water  to  fight  it  with  on  account  of  the  water 
mains  bein’  broken,”  he  added  with  impulsive  rapid¬ 
ity  out  of  his  own  private  fund  of  information. 

A  man  on  the  front  seat  laughed  unpleasantly. 


NOW,  Andy  loved  Bertha.  But 
Andy,  though  a  man  of  title, 
was  not  a  man  of  wealth.  He 
was  an  official  guide  on  a  seeing 
San  Francisco  automobile.  Once 
he  had  a  career  before  him.  On 
a  never-to-be-forgotten  night, 
back  East,  he  had  looked  up,  but 
half  comprehending,  into  a  sea  of 
faces  and  he  had  sung,  sung  as 
one  can  whose  throat  was 


I  -v\  V 


The  combers  were  rolling  in  monotonously,  inevitably 
He  took  out  his  watch.  “  We’ve  got  to  hurry,  folks;  we’ve  stayed  a  little  too  long 


in¬ 


tended  for  song  from  the  beginning  of  time  The 
career  of  Andrew  Delsart  is  still  before  him.  He 
will  never  catch  up  with  it.  Art  is  long  and  the 
traveling  expenses  are  high.  The  money  that  was 
to  be  spent  on  the  ticket  to  success  was  spent  on 
doctors  for  his  little  sister.  It  is  not  the  first  time 
that  Fate  has  been  able  to  amputate  hope  without 
an  anesthetic.  Andy  went  west.  He  made  a  very 
good  guide  and  was  considered  something  of  a  wit 
by  tourists  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  and 
traveling  salesmen  who  order  recklessly,  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  expense,  on  a  Santa  Fe  diner. 

Twice  a  week  he  told  Bertha  he  loved  her.  But 
Bertha  looked  higher.  Had  not  Andy  until  recently 
an  ailing  mother  to  support,  and  did  he  not  confess 
frankly  and  continually  to  being  “hard  up”?  Might 
she  not,  by  waiting,  make  a  fortunate  marriage? 
Such  things  had  happened  before,  and  her  little 
looking-glass  was  witness  to  the  fact  that  it  might 
happen  again.  At  first,  therefore,  during  earlier 
years,  she  had  told  him  to  cut  it  out;  now,  learned 
in  the  conversation  of  heroines,  she  besought  him: 
“Ah,  go,  Andy!  Go!  And  never  let  me  see  your 
face  again!” 

On  the  afternoon  of  a  day  that  sought  out  the 
marrow  in  one’s  bones  and  made  one  marvel  that 
roses  could  be  out  without  their  flannels  on — the 
afternoon,  to  be  exact,  of  the  day  that  Bertha  left 
off  her  gray  sweater — a  seeing  San  Francisco  auto¬ 
mobile  filled  itself  up  by  dint  of  persuading  passers- 
by  and  a  diligent  scouring  of  the  hotels.  Andy 
presided  at  the  megaphone. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  said  Andy  through  the 
horn  in  a  rich,  pleasant  voice  that  made  up  in  ora¬ 
torical  inflections  and  climactic  pauses  what  it  lacked 
in  final  g’s,  “the  part  of  the  city  through  which  we 
are  now  goin’  in  the  safest  car  in  the  city,  driven 
by  a  chauffeur  which  we  have  imported  from  London, 
is  practically  all  built  since  the  great  fire  of  six  years 
ago.  Remember  this,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  was 
the  fire  and  not  the  earthquake  that  did  the  dam¬ 
age.  The  earthquake  itself  was  slight”  (“What  a 
lie!  Lord,  what  a  lie!”  he  told  himself  as  he  took 
in  a  breath),  “but  you  behold  a  new  city,  a  better 
city,  a  bigger  city,  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  old!” 
He  took  the  megaphone  from  his  lips,  paused  again 
for  breath,  and,  after  the  habit  of  years,  made  an 
inventory  of  the  thirty  human  beings  before  him — 
beginning  with  the  large  hat  with  purple  plumes  on 
the  back  seat  There  was.  after  all,  a  woman  under 


“Some  quake  that,  to  break  the  mains,”  he  sneered; 
“must  have  shaken  things  up  clear  down  to  the 
jumping-off  place.  And  it  may  do  it  again  to-night 
for  all  you  know.”  He  appeared  to  blame  Andy 
for  the  earthquake,  and  made  derogatory  comments 
about  the  climate  and  thought  New  York  was  the 
only  place  on  earth.  Andy  looked  him  over. 

He  was  a  large,  well-fed  man,  who  appeared  never 
to  have  missed  a  meal  and  to  have  had  some  refresh¬ 
ments  between  times.  Pink  were  his  plump  cheeks 
and  expensive  gray  suede  covered  his  plump  hands 
which  clasped  an  expensive  umbrella  handle.  When 
he  opened  his  fur-lined  coat  and  took  out  his  big 
gold  watch  to  complain  that  Andy  hadn’t  started  on 
time,  a  jade  fob  and  a  diamond  shirt  stud  filled 
Andy  with  a  curious  anger.  He  had  always  hoped 
one  day  to  own  a  diamond  stud.  The  man,  too,  wore 
a  plush  fedora,  a  bit  of  sartorial  extravagance  of 
which  Andy  had  also  dreamed.  He  was  painfully 
conscious  of  the  frayed  edges  of  his  high  stiff  ulster 
collar,  his  ancient  felt  hat,  his  woolen  gloves. 


rj^HE  man  on  the  front  seat  was  what  is  technically 


■  known  as  a  nifty  dresser,  but  the  veneer  was  off 
in  places,  and  Andy  saw  beneath.  Expensive  mas¬ 
sage  had  not  done  away  with  little  bags  of  flesh 
under  the  shifty  eyes  that  continually  sought  the 
well-dressed  San  Francisco  women  on  the  sidewalks, 
in  passing  carriages  and  automobiles,  and  over  the 
cheeks  were  those  fine  lines — railway  tracks  that 
record  the  soul’s  far  journeys. 

“A  wolf,”  said  Andy  to  himself  in  disgust,  “a 
wolf.”  Andy,  after  six  years’  experience  in  the  daily 
clinic  of  a  public  touring  car,  was  good  at  diagnosis. 

He  raised  the  megaphone  to  his  mouth,  his  eye  on 
the  yellow  eye  of  the  wolf,  his  troubled  thought  on 
the  third  button  of  his  ulster.  The  button  was  loose, 
and  a  little  black  linen  thread  hung  and  moved  in 
the  wind.  “On  the  hill  to  your  right,”  he  said,  “you 
see  a  few  of  the  refugee  shacks,  thousands  of  which 
sheltered  the  homeless  at  the  time  of  the  great  fire. 
There  are  hundreds  of  these  on  the  harbor.  These — ” 
Andy  paused,  forgot  the  button,  remembered  other 
things.  His  eyelids  closed  for  a  moment.  “These 
will  be— will  be  done  away  with,  as  they  are  on  one 
of  the  many  sites  of  the  Exposition  of  1915,  the 
greatest  exposition  that  ever  was  or  will  be  on  this 
earth — Panama-Pacific  Exposition  of  1915!” 

The  megaphone  appeared  to  need  attention,  and 
Andy  leaned  over  it.  “Where’ll  she  go?”  questioned 


Andy  of  space.  “For  God’s  sake,  where’ll  she  go  ? 

But  one  must  earn  his  salary — especially  if  it’s 
small. 

The  “wolf”  was  not  listening,  relishing  some  racy 
tidbit  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  his  companion,  one 
like  himself.  The  city  had  ceased  to  interest  them. 
Phrases  of  their  conversation  drifted  up  to  Andy’s 
ears  as  he  told  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  they 
were  rapidly  approaching  Golden  Gate  Park,  the 
largest  artificial,  hand-made  park  in  the  world,  with 
thirty  thousand  varieties  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  some  of  which  he  had 
forgotten. 

“These,”  said  Andy,  “are  eu¬ 
calyptus  trees,  immigrated  from 
Australia.  You  see  the  leaves  of 
some  of  them  are  a  little  red. 
They  are  blushin’,  thinkin’  how 
green  they  were  all  summer.” 

And  then  he  heard  it  from  the 
mouth  of  the  “wolf.”  A  name, 
the  name  of  Bertha,  his  Bertha 
of  the  candy  counter.  A  place — 
the  Techau  Tavern.  An  hour — 
6.15  that  night. 

Andy  lowered  the  megaphone 
with  a  nerveless  arm.  Mechanical¬ 
ly  he  reached  for  his  watch.  After 
a  while  he  could  see  out  of  his 
burning  eyes  that  it  was  4.45. 

But  one  must  earn  his  wages. 
“We  are  now  enterin’  Golden 
Gate  Park,  from  which — from 
which  we  shall  get  a  view  of 
Golden  Gate — ”  Bertha — Bertha 
—where  would  she  go?  “The 
famous  Dutch  windmill  on  your 
right  was  the  gift  of  a  renowned 
Frenchman  —  Denise  O’Brienne.” 
The  car  whizzed  on.  The  “wolf” 
and  the  other  wolf  turned  indif¬ 
ferent  eyes  to  the  beauty  about 
them.  “We  are  passin’,”  Andy 
said  wearily,  “a  peacock  paddock. 
It  contains  one  peacock.  The  pea¬ 
cock,”  quoted  Andy  absently,  his 
story  long  since  an  automatic  af¬ 
fair,  “is  not  an  intellectual  bird. 
She  doesn’t  have  to  be.  She’s  a 
swell  dresser.”  The  “wolf”  heard 
the  joke. 

The  car  emptied  itself  at  the 
Sutro  Gardens,  and  the  thirty  and 
Andy  walked  about  through  the 
paths.  The  imported  chauffeur 
went  for  a  drink  at  what  Andy 
in  his  distress  had  forgotten  to  point  out  as  “another 
life-saving  station.”  The  woman  with  the  purple 
hat  spent  all  her  time  holding  it  on.  Andy  kept 
close  to  the  “wolf.”  A  push  over  the  cliff  now,  a 
gripping  of  the  fat  throat,  a  blow  where  it  would 
count — it  would  be  over  in  a  moment.  He  looked  out 
to  sea.  The  combers  were  rolling  in  monotonously, 
inevitably.  So  was  6.15  coming,  and  no  man  could 
set  back  the  hands  on  the  clock  of  Fate. 

He  took  out  his  watch.  “We’ve  got  to  hurry,  folks; 
we’ve  stayed  a  little  too  long.” 

“Any  time,  any  time,”  drawled  the  “wolf,”  and 
when  he  laughed  a  tooth  showed  like  a  fang.  “It’s 
all  in  the  day’s  work.  We  got  to  kill  time  somehow. 
Back  to  the  city,  is  it?  All  right!”  He,  too,  looked 
at  his  watch,  the  big  gold  watch  with  the  jade  fob. 
“What  time  we  get  back?”*  It  seemed  to  Andy  that 
there  was  a  gleam  of  anticipation  in  his  yellow  eye. 

The  thirty  filled  the  car  again.  Andy  whispered 
to  the  imported  one  and  a  coin  passed  between  them. 
“Drive,  Moses,  drive  like  the  deuce!”  The  car 
jumped  and  sprang  forward  like  a  live  thing. 

On  the  way  .back  Andy  continued  his  story,  not 
knowing  what  he  did,  like  a  child’s  mechanical  toy. 
He  was  wound  up  and  he  went  off.  He  even  called 
the  attention  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  the  two 
California  peaches,  and  remembered  to  assert  after 
the  car  whizzed  by  at  forbidden  speed  that  he  was 
mistaken;  one  was  a  lemon.  He  did  not  know  what 
he  had  said  until  he  heard  the  “wolf”  laughing.  “A 
lemon!  Wow,  what  a  joke!  I  should  say  she  was  a 
lemon!  Oh,  well,  they’ve  got  some  good  lookers 
out  here!”  He  looked  at  his  watch  again. 

At  5.40  Andy  paused  in  his  rapid  walk  down 
Market  Street  at  the  always  opening  glass  door.  He 
could  see  Bertha  without  being  seen.  At  times  she 
looked  toward  the  door,  her  eyes  wide  and  darker 
than  he  had  thought  them  to  be.  At  times  she 
fingered  the  brooch  at  her  throat.  Again,  too,  her 
hand  went  to  her  mouth,  and  he  saw  her  little  white 
teeth  at  her  knuckles. 

As  he  looked  life  became  to  Andrew  Delsart  a 
complicated  puzzle.  Bertha  was  lovely,  lovelier  than 
any  woman  he  had  ever  seen.  If  she  had  fine  clothes 
now!  Yes,  that  was  what  she  ought  to  have- 
clothes!  A  big  purple  hat  (he  clothed  her  in  his 
mind  lovingly,  sparing  no  expense),  a  long  sealskin 
coat  or  an  evening  cloak  the  color  of  gold,  little 
velvet  slippers,  those  long  wrinkled  white  kid  gloves. 
And  she  expected  these  (Continued  on  page  26) 
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GERMAN  SOLDIERS  IN  EAST  PRUSSIA  preparing  to  cook  a  meal  on  a  little 
stove  in  front  of  a  pine-brush  lean-to .  Their  fur-lined  coats  and  rubber  boots  are  a  Part 
of  the  story  of  German  efficiency  in  equipment.  The  snapshot  was  taken  near  the  scene 
of  the  battle  of  the  Mazurian  Lakes,  where,  under  the  eyes  of  the  Kaiser,  Von  Hinden- 
burg's  forces  smashed  Russia's  Tenth  Army  of  165,000,  killing  or  wounding  30,000, 
taking  over  50,000  prisoners,  and  driving  the  rest  back  across  the  East  Prussian  border 


The  Russ  Recoil  ah 


MINES  AND  GRENADES  FOR  THE  RUSSIANS.  A  German  first-line  trench 
apparatus,  and  the  bearded  one  above  him  has  a  mine  in  his  left  hand.  A  I 
at  the  left  are  holding  grenades  in  their  hands  The  soldier  resting  on  his  it 


POLISH  RESIDENTS  of  Sochaczew,  in  the  Bzura 
district  west  of  Warsaw,  viewing  the  ruins  of  their 
homes.  The  suffering  in  Russian  Poland  and  in  Gali¬ 
cia  exceeds  by  far  the  misery  in  Belgium  and  northern 
France.  To  borrow  General  Phil  Sheridan's  phrase, 
the  people  are  left  with  “ only  their  eyes  to  weep  with  " 
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\  FRENCH  ARTILLERY  CAMP  in  the  IVoevre  district  just  west  of  the  Vosges  Mountains,  where,  as  along  the  rest  ofh 
lhatshsi  hiKSta  c*J  us*  the  other*  as  stable*  f*r  thtir  horses.  The  average  living  Quarters  of  the  French,  British  i 
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2  French  Deadlock 


taw.  The  man  at  the  extreme  right  is  holding  a  trench  mine-throwing 
eft  is  a  mounted  air  gun  for  throwing  grenades,  and  the  two  men  sitting 
periscope  with  which  to  peep  over  the  trench  wall  without  exposing  his  head 


A  MODEL  WINTER  HUT  built  by  French  soldiers  in  the  fVoevre  region  in 
France.  Assured  three  or  four  months  ago  that  the  deadlock  in  the  west  would  not 
be  broken  before  spring,  these  men,  like  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  fellow  troop¬ 
ers  on  either  side  of  the  firing  line,  put  up  a  house  that  would  last  a  long  time. 
Their  attention  to  important  details  is  evidenced  by  the  stone  and  concrete  roof  and  the 
glass  wall  in  front.  They  named  their  hut  “Villa  mon  Plaisir  ( Pleasure  Villa) 

GENERAL  JOFFRE,  the  French  commander  in  chief, 
giving  orders  to  a  subordinate  general.  Jojfre  is  a  severe 
taskmaster.  He  dismissed  fourteen  brigadiers  in  one 
day,  regardless  of  personal  or  political  considerations. 
And  some  of  his  critics  are  as  exacting  as  he  is.  They 
say  General  Castelnau  is  the  real  genius  of  the  army 


„  in  France,  the  contending  armies  have  measured  their  gains  and  losses  by  yards.  The  men  occupy  some ;  of  the 
are  by  no  means  luxurious,  but  they  are  much  more  comfortable  than  the  winter  camps  of  armies  in  former  wars 
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How  to  Learn  War 


CRAWL  THROUGH  THE  TRENCHES  of  an  unfinished  sewer 
excavation  in  the  slush  and  cutting  wind  of  a  sleet  storm.  Touch 
off  a  few  sticks  of  dynamite  from  time  to  time  to  keep  you  unaware 
of  the  lack  of  regular  meals,  and  have  an  obliging  policeman  empty 
his  revolver  occasionally  in  your  general  direction.  Four  or  five  early 
morning  hours  of  this  will  make  you  forevermore  a  real  neutral. 

Wheat 

HE  FIRST  THING  to  remember  about  wheat  is  that  it  is  one 
of  the  world  products,  raised  everywhere,  used  everywhere, 
easily  and  cheaply  shipped,  durable  and  highly  standardized.  Its 
price  is  a  world  price.  Anyone  doubting  this  can  get  valuable 
information  from  the  bankruptcy  records  of  the  various  attempts 
to  “corner”  wheat.  The  market  price,  fixed  by  world  conditions, 
is  the  great  regulator.  We  have  had  dollar  wheat  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  some  years  past,  and  under  the  stress  of  war  conditions 
we  now  have  dollar-fifty  wheat.  This  price  is  largely  based  on 
war  speculation.  Great  areas  in  Europe  are  growing  nothing, 
and  farmers  are  shooting  instead  of  plowing.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  allied  fleets  have  been  hammering  at  the  Dardanelles  forts  to  let 
Russian  wheat  out  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Argentine  region  is  be¬ 
coming  a  heavy  exporter,  and  India  has  increased  its  wheat  acre¬ 
age  for  this  season  by  2,500,000  over  last  year.  The  sudden  drops 
on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  running  as  far  as  nine  cents  per 
bushel,  show  what  the  speculators  think  of  the  market’s  uncertain¬ 
ties.  The  relation  between  wheat  and  flour  and  bread  is  usually  made 
constant  by  contracts  running  months  ahead,  and  it  is  fairly  safe 
to  say  that  increased  bread  prices  are  due  to  loose  marketing  condi¬ 
tions  and  to  mere  hoggishness  rather  than  to  dear  wheat.  In  this 
line,  just  as  in  dry  goods  and  others,  we  have  too  many  “business” 
men  who  make  any  change  a  pretext  for  boosting  prices  and  then 
try  to  maintain  these  prices  by  bluff,  coercion,  and  fraud.  The 
remedy  is  publicity  and  law  enforcement.  It  is  too  early  now  to 
talk  of  an  embargo  on  wheat  or  of  Government-fixed  prices.  The 
principle  of  supply  and  demand  is  still  at  work. 

Please  Don  *t  Cry 

CERTAIN  CRAPE  HANGER  writes  to  the  Philadelphia  “Public 
Ledger”  rebuking  a  contributor  for  “having  the  heart  to  crack 
a  joke  or  even  smile  or  experience  any  enjoyment  whatever”  while 
war  is  going  on  overseas.  This  is  nonsense.  So  long  as  we  are  men 
and  women  we  cannot  with  impunity  make  ourselves  all  over  just 
because  of  silly  and  tragic  events  for  which  we  are  in  no  sense  re¬ 
sponsible.  The  fact  that  some  of  us  can  laugh  and  dance  and  enjoy 
Grantland  Rice’s  baseball  dope  doesn’t  argue  that  we  are  heart¬ 
less — only  that  we  continue  to  be  human  beings.  Pulling  a  long 
face  doesn’t  help  the  Poles  or  save  the  Serbs  or  feed  the  Belgians. 

A  Commission  Fiasco 

T  SEEMED  LIKELY  at  one  time  that  the  Federal  Commission 
on  Industrial  Relations  might  do  some  useful  work.  The  actions 
of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh  of  Kansas  City,  have 
largely  destroyed  that  possibility.  To  hold  spectacular  meetings 
here  and  there,  to  condemn  vehemently  in  advance  the  things  you 
are  to  investigate,  to  turn  whole  sessions  into  mere  gossipy  reviews 
of  the  most  prominent  men  who  can  be  subpoenaed — all  this  is  mere 
silliness.  A  Federal  commission  need  not  be  judicial,  but  it  must  be 
sensible.  Perhaps  the  other  members  of  the  commission  can  get 
some  constructive  work  done  in  the  time  remaining  at  their  disposal, 
but  so  far  this  has  been  just  one  more  waste  of  Government  money. 

Mr.  Gunckel's  Way 

FEW  DAYS  AGO  hundreds  of  newsboys  and  other  hundreds 
of  Toledo’s  business  men  escorted  an  invalid  from  his  home 
in  Toledo  to  the  railway  depot  and  silently  waved  an  adieu  as  he 
was  taken  to  Baltimore  for  an  operation  in  an  attempt  to  save  his 
life.  He  was  John  E.  Gunckel,  local  passenger  agent  at  Toledo 
for  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad,  universally  known  as  the  “Father 
of  the  Newsboys.”  His  career  as  the  patron  of  newsboys  began 
by  taking  out  to  dinner  one  or  two  street  urchins  he  took  a  fancy  to. 
That  custom  grew  into  a  Sunday  afternoon  entertainment  for  all 
the  newsboys  of  Toledo,  and  annually  a  big  Christmas  dinner,  the 
funds  for  which  Gunckel  used  to  raise  among  the  business  men 
of  f  oledo.  These  gatherings  led  to  a  newsboys’  association,  the 
by-laws  of  which  prohibited  the  smoking  of  cigarettes,  and  swear¬ 


ing.  The  boys  themselves  named  their  own  censors,  and  these 
looked  after  the  morals  of  the  crew.  If  they  caught  a  kid  smoking 
a  cigarette  or  swearing  or  short-changing  a  customer  on  the  street, 
they  would  report  to  the  association,  which  assessed  the  punish¬ 
ment  for  these  offenses.  The  organization  finally  took  in  the  news¬ 
paper  carriers  of  Toledo,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Lang, 
one-time  president  of  Toledo’s  street-car  system,  they  built  Toledo’s 
famous  Newsboys’  Home,  with  swimming  pools,  gymnasium,  read¬ 
ing  rooms,  etc.  Gunckel  taught  the  boys  the  strictest  honor,  and 
these  wards  of  his  have  turned  in  hundreds  of  pocketbooks  and 
other  valuables  found  on  the  streets  of  Toledo  during  the  course 
of  a  year.  Out  of  the  Toledo  movement  grew  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newsboys,  which  has  an  enormous  membership.  When 
one  modest  citizen,  without  wealth  and  from  a  kindly  impulse,  can 
do  so  much  of  good  in  the  world,  how  large  the  opportunities  for 
usefulness  ought  to  seem  to  all  the  rest  of  us. 

What  Do  You  Mean  “Matched”? 

OME  STRAY  NEWS  ITEM  states  that  thirty-six  out  of 
ninety  members  in  the  new  Nebraska  Legislature  are  farm¬ 
ers,  and  that  there  are  only  four  lawyers  in  the  list,  and  that  these 
“are  matched  by  an  equal  number  of  newspaper  men.”  This  must 
be  explained.  We  never  yet  knew  a  newspaper  man  who  could 
match  a  lawyer  and  save  his  car  fare  out  of  it. 

Our  Friends  with  German  Names 

HO,  by  the  way,  is  responsible  for  making  out  that  we  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  unfriendly  toward  people  with  German  names?  A 
contributor  to  the  Cologne  “Gazette” — a  rather  important  news¬ 
paper — writes  an  article  purporting  to  emanate  from  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  “persecutions”  to  which  people 
of  German  origin  are  subjected  here.  It  is  to  laugh!  The  pro- 
Germans  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  “an  emphatic  protest 
should  be  entered  against  every  attempted  discrimination  against 
the  many  millions  of  our  citizens  who  happen  to  bear  non-English 
names.”  What  are  these  discriminations  ?  We  have  heard  of  none 
of  them,  though  we  have  talked  on  the  subject  with  various  “citi¬ 
zens  who  happen  to  bear  non-English  names,”  including  the  ones 
who  hold  responsible  positions  on  the  staff  of  Collier’s.  Nobody 
has  heard  of  “discrimination”  or  “persecution.”  Professor  Francke 
of  Harvard  says  on  this  point: 

Of  discriminations  proposed  or  attempted  against  German-American  citizens 
I  am  unaware.  We  have  every  opportunity  in  this  country  to  make  felt  what  is 
best  in  German  character  and  life.  Let  us  continue  to  do  so;  let  us  continue  to 
have  a  prominent  part  in  all  endeavors  for  political,  civic,  and  industrial  prog¬ 
ress;  let  us  stand  for  the  German  ideals  of  honesty,  loyalty,  truthfulness,  devo¬ 
tion  to  work;  let  us  cultivate  our  language,  our  literature,  and  our  art;  let  us 
fearlessly  defend  the  cause  of  our  mother  country  against  prejudices  and 
aspersions.  But  let  us  refrain  from  political  organizations  which  would  set 
Germans  in  this  country  apart  as  a  class  by  themselves. 

This  is  so  admirably  spoken  that  we  have  nothing  to  add  to  it. 
There  is  room  in  America  for  more  than  one  kind  of  name — 
for  a  name  like  Kuno  Francke,  for  example. 

Good  Indians 

HILE  THE  PIUTES  were  on  the  warpath  in  the  back  ends 
of  Colorado  and  Utah,  reviving  the  old  days  of  fear  and  death 
and  savagery,  the  Northwestern  Federation  of  American  Indians 
met  at  Tacoma  to  urge  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  trade  among 
their  race  and  to  devise  ways  of  helping  the  old  and  the' needy. 
That  contrast  tells  the  story  of  a  half  century  of  progress,  and 
the  work  will  not  be  undone. 

The  Greatest  Exposition 

ITH  HALF  THE  WORLD  AT  WAR,  San  Francisco  opens  the 
latest  of  our  celebrations  of  the  arts  of  peace.  Every  building 
was  completed,  almost  every  exhibit  in  place,  the  exposition  was 
free  of  debt  and  had  aligned  forty-two  countries  in  this  festival  of 
the  works  of  man  when  President  WILSON  freed  the  electrical  im¬ 
pulse  which  formally  set  the  wheels  in  motion.  We  have  had  fairs 
before  this,  but  none  so  beautiful,  none  so  nobly  placed,  none  that  so 
appeals  to  the  imagination.  The  canal  at  Panama  has  finished  the 
work  of  the  pioneer,  our  Western  coast  has  come  into  its  own,  and 
here  is  a  great  proof  of  the  fact.  The  variety  and  scope  of  our 
eager  nation  is  to  be  seen  here  and  seen  in  its  relation,  not  only  to 
the  achievements  of  our  older  communities,  but  also  to  the  promise 
of  the  Far  East  and  of  South  America.  Those  who  can  get  to 
San  Francisco  this  year  will  be  rewarded  not  so  much  by  an  in- 
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ease  of  their  geographical  knowledge  or  by  the  thrilling  beauty 
Jules  Guerin’s  marvelous  decorations  or  by  the  wonders  of 
ilifornia’s  golden  days  as  by  the  vision  of  what  our  country  is  to 
icome  as  the  free,  conquering,  democratic  spirit  of  the  pioneer 
>es  forth  to  win  its  place  and  do  its  work  in  the  world  that  is  to  be. 

A  Fast  for  the  Porkers 

1HE  SENATE  finally  blotted  out  the  visions  of  waterway  “pork” 

_  that  floated  before  the  eyes  of  those  eager  to  “bring  home  the 
icon”  by  leaving  it  to  Senator 
URTON  to  pass  upon  items  in 
[e  River  and  Harbor  Bill.  Lack 
■  time,  fear  of  a  filibuster,  and 
;ed  of  economy  combined  to  force 
lis  action,  which,  besides  being  a 
indsome  tribute  to  the  outgoing 
hio  Senator,  is  a  notable  instance 
!  budget  making.  It  was  the  best 
ling  the  Senate  could  do  in  the  cir- 
imstances,  but  it  was  only  an  ex¬ 
tent.  We  must  get  rid  of  the 
>rk  barrel  by  placing  direct  con- 
ol  of  the  waterway  problem  in  the 
mds  of  a  national  commission, 
ongress  should  pass  upon  ques- 
ons  of  general  policy,  but  ought 
Dt  to  make  up  the  annual  budget. 

Our  Haul  of  Fame 

"^OOD  ENOUGH.  We’ve  landed 
J  some  more  public  benefactors, 
etter-writing  friends  inform  us 
lat  Topeka  and  Knoxville  are  not 
le  only  places  with  druggists 
rank  enough  to  tell  the  public 
le  truth  about  patent  medicines, 
n  Seattle,  Lee’s  Pharmacy  dis¬ 
lays  a  sign :  Please  don’t  ask  us 
ihat  patent  medicines  are  worth. 

'he  question  embarrasses  us,  as 
hey  are  generally  worthless.  A 
rug  store  in  Quitman,  Ga.,  and 
hree  of  them  in  Bridgeport,  Ohio, 
ave  used  the  inscription :  “We  sell 
atent  medicines,  but  do  not  rec- 
mmend  them.  If  sick,  consult  a 
ihysician.”  The  Paine  Drug  Com- 
lany  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  says  in  an 
.dvertisement :  “If  you  are  really 
ick,  you  cannot  afford  to  take  any 
fiances  with  any  of  the  thousands  of  cure-alls.  Gilbert  Bros. 
>f  Sterling,  Colo.,  also  Horstman  &  Kersonbrock  of  Columbus, 
'Jeb.,  are  among  the  truthtellers.  In  Newport,  Ky.,  T.  J.  Widrig 
lot  only  warns  his  patrons  against  fake  remedies,  but  distributes 
i  folder  giving  analyses  of  certain  remedies  of  which  the  selling 
irice  is  about  three  hundred  times  that  of  the  cost  of  ingredi¬ 
ents.  We  thank  the  letter  writers  for  these  instances  from  nine 
Afferent  States.  The  type  of  dealer  represented  in  this  para¬ 
graph  has  our  deepest  respect,  for,  as  one  of  our  correspondents 
points  out,  “such  frankness  as  is  here  shown  no  doubt  ‘comes 
ligh’  to  the  small  druggist  in  the  small  town,  where  patent  medi¬ 
cines  are  a  relatively  large  source  of  income.” 

Concerning  Jawn  Shawp 

HE  JACKSON  (MISS.)  “NEWS”  quotes  some  of  our  remarks 
about  John  Sharp  Williams  and  calls  them  “compliments  from 
an  unexpected  source.”  Continues  the  “News” : 

If  the  average  Mississippian  could  get  the  view  of  John  Sharp  Williams 
that  the  outside  world  is  obtaining  these  days,  our  people  would  regard  it  as 
nothing  short  of  sacrilege  for  any  man  to  think  of  opposing  him  in  the  Sena¬ 
torial  campaign  next  year.  The  swapping  of  John  Sharp  Williams  for  any 
other  man  in  Mississippi  to-day  would  be  equivalent  to  trading  a  thorough¬ 
bred  horse  for  a  bone-spavined,  knock-kneed  mule,  mangy  and  blind,  and  wholly 
unfit  for  any  useful  purpose. 

We  don’t  claim  to  know  much  about  sacrilege  or  Mississippi  mules, 
but  the  “News”  is  dead  right  in  its  main  idea.  Too  few  statesmen  at 
Washington  represent,  not  just  constituents,  but  the  United  States. 


Sarah 

SARAH  BERNHARDT  isn’t  just  an  actress.  She  is  an  Old  Mas¬ 
ter  in  that  other  art — not  wholly  Yankee  after  all — “publicity.” 
She  has  never  known  fear,  and  at  an  age  it  would  be  ungallant  to 
mention  she  has  voluntarily  undergone  a  grave  operation.  Though 
her  best  work  for  the  stage  was  accomplished  a  dozen  years  ago 
at  the  least,  she  promises  to  return  to  it — and  we  wish  SARAH  well. 
On  or  off  stage,  may  that  tomb  of  hers  on  Belle  Isle,  near  the  coast  of 
Brittany,  stand  empty  for  many  years  to  come ;  and  may  the  monu¬ 
ment  for  the  tomb,  to  which  she 
has  given  her  vacation  hours — for 
she  is  sculptor  too ! — wait  on  in  the 
studio,  draped  in  its  modest  calico. 
She  bridges  French  dramatic  his¬ 
tory,  does  Sarah — and,  after  the 
younger  Dumas,  what  a  debt  do 
not  Richepin  and  Rostand  owe  to 
fhat  golden  voice!  Just  how  old 
Sarah  is  we  refuse  to  whisper^;  not 
so  old  as  the  ex-Empress  Eugenie, 
whose  phvsieian  tells  her:  “But, 
your  Majesty,  you  have  already 
lived  long  past  the  age  at  which 
anyone  ever  dies!”  Sarah  is  the 
spirit  of  youth — its  fire  and  energy 
and  imagination.  She  has  carried 
beauty  of  word  and  gesture  to 
the  Antipodes.  When  De  Lesseps 
started  work  at  Panama  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago,  Sarah  came  out  from 
Paris  to  the  French  theatre  there, 
to  glorify  that  fete  of  Great  Ex¬ 
pectations  —  tragically  betrayed. 
If  we  of  the  United  States  man¬ 
aged  ceremonies  as  well  as  we 
dig  canals,  we  should  be  giving 
Bernhardt  a  warship  to  cruise 
through  that  great  ditch,  and  San 
Francisco  would  build  a  theatre 
named  for  her — a  theatre  for  all 
time,  like  Sarah. 

For  Germans — and  Others 

IF  THOSE  who  accuse  us  of 
being  anti-German  because  we 
condemn  Prussian  militarism  wish 
to  know  which  of  the  Teutonic 
qualities  we  do  admire,  let  them 
see  a  certain  clean,  touching,  and 
wholesome  play  which  Henry 
Kolker  is  now  admirably  presenting  in  Chicago.  From  Louis  K. 
Anspacher’s  Germans  in  the  drama,  “Our  Children,”  shine  forth 
the  traits  of  honesty,  perseverance,  industry,  and  family  devotion. 
It  is  these  qualities  that  have  endeared  the  German  immigrant  to 
his  American  neighbors;  these  that  have  led  him  to  flee  militarism 
and  Prussianism  and  seek  a  land  overseas  as  his  home. 

Nature  at  the  Bat 

HE  AMERICAN  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  has  discovered 
that  the  Yukon  River  is  fifth  among  North  American  streams. 
Geographical  fans  had  predicted  that  the  Yukon  would  not  long 
remain  in  the  second  division  of  its  league,  and  now  they  are  hoping 
that  the  June  rise  will  place  the  Alaskan  river  in  first  place.  It  it 
should  win  the  pennant,  a  host  of  good  wishers  will  root  for  it  in 
the  world’s  championship  series.  Of  course  this  game  is  not  quite 
so  fast  as  baseball,  but  it  thrills  with  divine  enthusiasm  all  nature 
fans  of  the  John  Muir  type,  who  think  in  terms  of  geological  epochs. 
To  them  a  river  that  goes  on  a  bat  once  in  three  centuries  is  keep¬ 
ing  its  batting  average  up  to  .300;  a  mountain  range  that  sags 
two  inches  off  its  base  is  a  dare-devil  base  stealer;  and  a  glacier 
that  travels  two  feet  in  a  couple  of  thousand  years  is  tycobbing  a 
home  run  on  smoking  shoe  leather!  So,  you  see,  we  cannot  laugh 
at  the  geographical  and  geological  fans.  They  are  watching  the 
biggest  game  of  all.  Old  Christy  Gravity,  their  pitcher,  totes 
a  curve  that  he  can  hurl  around  the  sun  and  back,  and  when  he 
swings  the  bat  he  knocks  'sizzling  comets  clean  across  the  sky. 


Carter,  in  New  York  11  Evening  Sun  ” 


The  German  Guard:  “ If  he  keeps  growing,  I  shall  starve  to  death!” 
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MARRIAGES 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  LOSS 


BY  MAUDE  RADFORD  WARREfl 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  W.  B.  KING 


JT  WAS  characteristic  of  him,  once  he  had  decided 
on  the  marriage,  to  see  all  its  present  advantages. 
Barbara  in  her  dark-blue  suit,  with  its  touch  of 
scarlet,  and  the  scarlet  feather  in  her  hat,  her  eyes 
trustful,  her  face  glowing,  was  sufficiently  alluring. 
She  was  so  utterly  his. 

“Come  along,  we’re  late,”  he  said.  “Where  is  your 
suit  case?  We’ll  not  be  able  to  get  a  train;  we’ll 
have  to  have  a  car.” 

As  she  followed  him  out  of  the  station  he  said  to 
her  smilingly: 

“You’d  like  to  get  married  first,  wouldn’t  you?” 
In  a  sudden  flash  of  remembrance  she  saw  Rhodes’s 
worshiping  face  as  he  had  waited  for  her  beside  the 
clergyman  while  she  walked  toward  him  on  Gil¬ 
bert’s  arm.  “I’d  certainly  like  to  be  married  be¬ 
fore  dinner,”  she  said,  falling  into  Hare’s  tone. 
“I’d  like  to  have  it  off  my  mind.” 

He  beckoned  to  a  taxicab.  “I’ve 
already  engaged  the  man,”  he  said  _  j 

as  he  helped  her  in.  “I’ve  spoken 
to  the  minister,  too.  License  in 
one  pocket,  ring  in  another ;  tooth¬ 
brush  forgotten ;  but  never  mind.” 

Barbara  was  glad  that  they 
were  going  to  be  married  by  a 
minister  and  not  by  a  justice  of 
the  peace.  She  knew  that  Hare 
had  no  religious  sentiment,  and 
she  took  it  as  a  hopeful  augury 
that  he  had  respected  hers.  Yet 
she  did  not  feel  at  all  as  if  she 
were  going  to  be  married,  not  even 
when  they  stood  before  a  benign 
old  minister  whose  spinster  daugh¬ 
ter  witnessed  the  ceremony  with  a 
wistful  look  in  her  eyes.  She  was 
a  woman  who  had  sat  many  times 
at  feasts  spread  for  others,  yet 
nothing  had  dulled  her  sense  of 
romance.  Her  face  said  that  she 
was  glad  love  was  somewhere  in 
the  world  even  if  it  were  not  for 
her.  Barbara  saw  her  only  for 
a  few  minutes,  but  she  took  away 
an  impression  of  faith  and  sacri¬ 
fice  that  were  an  inspiration  for 
many  a  day.  Barbara  watched 
this  woman  as  she  made  her  own 
responses,  repeating  the  promises 
she  had  given  on  behalf  of  Rhodes 
so  long  ago.  Her  lips  quivered  as 
she  heard  Hare  promise  to  cleave 
to  her  in  sickness  and  in  health, 
for  better  or  worse,  until  death 
parted  them.  That  silent  reserva-  . 
tion,  “I  promise  in  case  I  care  to 
keep  the  promise,”  rose  up  to 
mock  the  grave  words  of  the  service.  Presently  they 
were  driving  along  rapidly  in  the  soft  darkness,  hand 
in  hand,  both  of  them  rather  solemn.  Hare  felt  Bar¬ 
bara’s  hand  trembling  in  his;  he  felt  her  nearness; 
he  had  a  sudden  realization  of  the  pathetic  side  of 
her  love. 

“Barbara,  oh,  Barbara,  I’ll  be  good  to  you,”  he 
whispered. 

She  pressed  her  face  against  his  arm. 

“I  know,  Leonard,”  she  said. 

They  left  the  lights  of  the  city  behind,  the  stars 
quivered  in  the  dark  sky,  and  nRw  and  then  they 
heard  voices  from  little  houses.  Yet  Barbara  felt 
that  they  were  rushing  along  in  a  narrow  world  of 
their  own,  with  no  past  and  no  future.  She  would 
have  been  content  to  go  on  so  forever. 

“We’ll  not  have  dinner  till  close  to  eight,”  Hare 
told  her.  “My  fault  for  being  late.” 

“As  if  it  mattered,”  she  said. 

At  last  the  car  stopped  and  Barbara  raised  her 
head.  They  were  in  front  of  a  small  inn  set  abruptly 
against  a  wall  of  trees.  Hare  helped  her  out  and 
paid  and  dismissed  their  driver.  A  porter  took  their 
bags  and  Hare  led  her  into  a  homelike-looking  office 
and  then  upstairs  and  into  a  room  where  a  table  was 
set  for  two. 

“Come  here,  dear,”  he  said.  “Come  out  here.” 

He  drew  her  upon  a  balcony.  The  moon  had  just 
risen,  and  by  its  dim  light  she  could  see  a  forest 
stretching  before  them  like  a  sea. 

“Dear  little  one,”  he  whispered,  “we’re  going  to 
begin  over  here — not  in  the  mountains  again,  but 
close  to  the  good  earth.  To-morrow  we’ll  tramp  and 
fish,  but  it  shall  be  a  new  setting.  Do  vou  like  it. 
Barbara?” 


“Oh,  so  much,”  she  said. 

She  was  touched  by  his  sentiment  of  beginning 
over,  and  more  hopeful  than  she  had  been  before. 
She  clung  to  him,  and  they  stood  together  in  silence 
until  a  waiter,  anxious  to  be  released  for  the  eve¬ 
ning,  coughed  suggestively  behind  them. 

“Will  you  come  to  dinner  with  me,  Mrs.  Hare?” 
Barbara’s  husband  said. 


—  Kim, 


"Or  even  six  weeks,  ”  he  said.  "To  be  frank 
with  you,  Barbara,  I  don’t  want  to  see  you  again’ 


She  looked  up  at  him  with  shining,  happy  eyes. 

“Anywhere,”  she  told  him. 

An  hour  later  they  were  sitting  on  the  balcony, 
hand  in  hand  once  more.  Barbara  had  eaten  almost 
nothing  and  had  rather  wondered  at  Hare’s  interest 
in  food. 

He  had  told  her  where  they  were — eighty  miles 
from  Los  Angeles,  in  a  corner  of  the  world  which 
few  people  frequented  and  where  no  one  they  knew 
would  come,  since  it  was  so  close  to  Christmas 
time. 

Barbara  had  given  no  sign  that  the  allusion  to 
the  necessity  for  secrecy  hurt  her.  She  had  vowed 
to  make  the  most  of  her  marriage  and  of  all  it 
promised  her.  Yet,  for  all  Hare’s  nearness,  for  all 
the  pressure  of  his  hand,  she  could  not  feel  that 
she  was  married.  Even  when  he  began  whisper¬ 
ing  the  ardent  words  that  had  been  so  often  on  his 
lips  in  the  high  Sierras — even  then  she  had  a  strange 
sense  of  unreality,  as  if  she  were  daydreaming  and 
would  wake  up  to  her  old  sad  doubts  about  him.  It 
was  not  until  he  drew  her  to  her  feet  lingeringly, 
whispering  that  the  night  air  was  chill  and  he  must 
take  her  inside,  that  she  began  to  realize  that  she 
was  alone  with  her  husband. 


TWO  days  later  they  stood  on  the  balcony  telling 
t. 


the  forest  good-by.  It  had  been  a  wonderful  two 
days.  In  their  long  tramps,  their  long  talks,  their 
long  hours  of  close  silence,  Barbara  felt  that  they 
had  come  back  to  each  other;  that  whatever  they  had 
lost  they  had  regained. 

“Have  I  been  tender  to  you?”  he  whispered. 

“Oh,  so  good.” 

“You’re  happy?” 


“Yes;  and  you?” 

“Happier  even  than  I  thought  I’d  be,”  Hare  sai 
“Barbara,  you’re  wonderful.” 

Ah,  surely  he  must  love  her — surely  he  loved  h 
alieady,  Barbara  thought.  Mow  that  they  we 
leally  married,  now  that  they  really  belong  to  ea* 
other,  he  would  forget  his  treacherous  caution, 
would  read  his  feelings  more  generously,  more  tru 
than  he  had  in  the  past.  She  w 
too  inexperienced  to  know  that 
man’s  psychology  in  love  is  ne\r 
the  same  as  a  woman’s,  that  bioloe 
plays  her  false.  Her  husband’s  e 
ultance  of  possession  she  misto 
for  something  larger  and  mo: 
permanent. 

“I’ll  always  love  the  thought  i 
this  place,”  she  said  as  they  turm 
away. 

She  hoped  he  would  echo  the  se 
timent,  but  he  had  perceived 
broken  buckle  upon  her  suit  ca 
and  was  preoccupied.  She  smil< 
at  him  with  indulgent  motherlinei 
but  she  was  the  first  to  leave  tl 
room  and  she  did  not  look  back, 
was  with  such  futile  little  preten 
that  she  tried  to  fortify  her  sel 
respect. 

They  went  back  to  Los  Angel 
by  train.  Hare  took  Barba: 
to  her  lodging.  When  si 
unlocked  the  door  she  thre 
it  wide  and  said: 

“Welcome  home,  Leonard 
She  looked  about  her  litt 
rooms  with  new  eyes.  SI 
must  make  him  feel  that  th< 
were  indeed  home. 

“You’ll  not  send  me  aw: 
now?”  Hare  said.  “You’ll  1 
me  stay  to-night?  I  can  g 
away  in  the  gray  of  tl 
morning.  It  will  be  perfect 
safe;  one  would  think  we 
got  the  rooms  on  purpose.” 

Barbara  felt  a  little  chille 
but  she  said  gayly: 

“Of  course  I’ll  not  send  yc 
away  till  I  must.” 

“I’ll  come  often  and  often 
he  whispered.  “You  can’t  g 
rid  of  a  husband  too  easil 
madame!”  Barbara  bit  h< 
lip.  How  easy  it  would  hai 
been  to  make  some  jestir 
remark  about  the  facile  d 
vorce  laws  of  California- 
how  easy,  if  only  those  same  laws  had  not  enteri 
into  their  bargain. 

“As  long  as  you  behave  lak  quality,  as  Mamm 
Kate  use  to  say,  you  may  stay  in  our  little  home 
she  said  smilingly. 

Before  he  awoke  Barbara  got  up,  closed  the  wii 
dows,  built  a  fire  in  the  living  room,  and  made  hi 
a  cup  of  coffee.  He  was  to  collect  many  memorii 
of  Barbara,  but  there  was  none  sweeter  to  him  thg 
the  picture  he  opened  his  eyes  to  that  morning  < 
Barbara,  in  a  scarlet  dressing  gown,  leaning  ov< 
him,  crooning  him  awake. 

“I’m  sorry,  my  darling,  but  you  must  go,”  she  sai 

“Barbara,”  he  said  slowly,  “you  are  the  most  lo 
able  woman  in  the  world.  Put  down  that  cup  ai 
come  to  me.” 

Ah,  but  he  didn’t  say  he  loved  her,  she  though 

“You’ve  only  time  to  drink  the  coffee.  I’ll  1 
you  kiss  me  good-by  once.”  she  said  with  a  preti 
assumption  of  severity. 

“How  I  enjoy  having  you  slave  for  me,”  he  sai 
and  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  she  divined  that  j 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  was  pleased  that  Barba: 
Langworthy  was  serving  “little  Leonard  Hare.” 

When  he  was  ready  to  go  he  said:  “Look  out  ar 
see  if  the  coast’s  clear.” 

She  opened  the  door  and  glanced  out.  A  fe 
laborers  were  going  to  work,  hurrying  along  in  tl 
rain.  No  one  was  near  and  no  one  was  looking. 

“All  clear,”  she  said. 

She  clung  about  his  neck.  His  farewell  was  £ 
she  could  have  wished.  He  seized  his  suit  case  ar 
made  for  the  dooi\  An  early  deliveryman,  comir 
around  the  side  of  the  house,  saw  him  in  a  casu 
glance.  ( Continued  on  page  35) 
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[  Miracle  Man  Goes  to  Jail 

Curing  the  Tin-Can  Fakers  by  the 
Metal-Bar  Method 

By  CHARLES  PHELPS  CUSHING 


‘ The  stock  ain't 
fed  yet,  Hiram!’ 


Third  call  t 
for  dinner'  - 


UR  latest  type  of  populai  tool' 
America  is  the  “miracle  man. 
iiscussed  over  the  teacups  in  Filth 
enue  and  over  man’s-size  schooners 
East  Side  bars.  He  is  the  heio  of  a 
v  Cohan  drama,  a  “hit”  of  Broadway, 
is  even  glorified  in  the  realm  of  spoit, 
ere  his  name  is  George  Stallings. 

But  of  the  miracle  man  who  misuses 
powers  and  comes  to  grief  instead  ot 
glory  there  has  been  less  discussion. 

w  many,  we  wonder  know  about 

,ses?  Not  the  Moses  whose  antiquity 
appointed  Huck  Finn  but  Moses  the 
racle  Man— Elvard  L.  of  Buffalo, 
t  as  these  words  are  being  written, 
miracle  man  is  in  a  state  so  critical 
it  we  doubt  if  even  the  application  ot 
e  of  his  own  No.  “00”  Duplex  Oxy- 
thors,  with  its  polarizer  immersed  in 
fish  globe  full  of  cracked  ice,  could 
[ieve  his  distress.  The  “worthy  pool 
mtioned  in  his  booklet,  Oxypathi 
•arks,”  will  mourn.  He  had  prophe- 
>d  that  a  free  Oxypathic  hospital 
iuld  be  built  with  the  proceeds  of  a 
•el  suit  for  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
rs  against  Collier’S.  Before  our  case 
id  a  chance  to  come  to  trial,  a  Fed 
al  iury  in  the  United  States  District 
jurt  of  Vermont  at  Rutland  found  the 
•ophet  guilty  of  using  the™3118  *° 
•fraud.  In  the  language  of  Oxypathic 
fence,  the  jury  was  thermally  cold  to 
s  applications  and  diamagnetically 
liametrically?)  negative.  The  judge 
as  positive  they  were  right,  and  the 
ibject  felt  the  reaction  full  strength. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  general  man¬ 
ner  of  the  Oxypathor  Company  was 
rasping  a  cold  vertical  metal  bar  m 
ther  hand,  his  soles  in  contact  with  a 
fid  stone  floor,  and  the  atmosphere  had 
ecome  polarized  to  a  degree  almost 
Lrctic.  Or,  in  the  words  of  the  man 
rcm  Arkansas,  “He  now  is  where  the 
etting  sun  shines  striped  on  the  floor 
-at  least  he  was  until  he  was  bailed- 
Government  experts  are  sometimes 
nlike  the  Doctors  of  Oxypathy  in  that 
hey  are  not  averse  to  diagnosing  a  case 
.ml  prescribing  for  it;  and  the  firm  rec- 
immendation  of  the  United  States ;  Dm- 
rict  Court  is  that  Moses  shall  go  South 
his  season  and  nurse  his  ailing  con 
icience  for  a  year  and  a  half  m  the 

juiet  halls  of  the  Federal  penitentiary 

it  Atlanta.  Judge  James  L.  Martin,  m 
lenving  the  defendants  motion  foi  ad¬ 
mission  to  bail  pending  an  appeal,  made 
:his  explanatory  comment: 

“The  jury  found  that  this  is  a  scheme 
to  defraud ;  that  there  is  nothing  about 
this  Oxypathor  that  would  carry  any¬ 
thing  to  the  human  body.  Now  if  there 
wasn’t,  I  haven’t  the  slightest  question 
in  the  world  that  this  defendant  knew 
it  If  we  allow  a  man  who  with 

four  others  has  taken  a  million  dollars 
or  more  to  walk  out  on  bail,  and,  in  the 
case  of  a  poor  devil  who  came  up  here 
from  New  York,  railroad  him  off  be¬ 
cause  he  can’t  give  bail — that  isnt 
handed  justice  and  the  example  isnt 
good.  .  .  .  The  sentence  of  the  court  is 
that  this  man  should  serve  a  sentence 
of  eighteen  months,  the^  term  to  begin 
on  date  of  commitment.” 

That  Glorified  Tin  Can 

SOME  explanation  of  what  the  Oxy¬ 
pathor  instrument  and  its  kin  are  like 
and  of  why  we  can  describe  Moses  as  a 
miracle  iftan  may  be  necessary  if  any  ot 
the  new  readers  of  Collier’s  failed  to 
see  the  article  by  Samuel  Hopkins 
Adams  on  “Oxyfakery,”  in  our  issue  ot 
November  8,  i913.  Experts  in  chem¬ 
istry,  physics,  and  medicine  gave  testi¬ 
mony  in  the  recent  trial  at  Rutland  to 
much  the  same  effect  concerning  the 
Oxypathor  as  Mr.  Adams  did  when  he 
called  it  “a  sort  of  glorified  tin  can. 

Briefly,  the  instrument  is  a  tube  ot 
nickel  with  a  wire  from  each  end  termi¬ 
nating  in  the  clasp  of  a  garter  only 
this  garter  can’t  boast,  as  that  honest 
and  useful  brand  well  known  to  haber¬ 
dashers,  that  “no  metal  can  touch  the 
skin.”  The  buckle  on  the  Oxypathic 
garter  must  touch  the  skin  to  “make  the 
body  positive.”  Thereupon,  the  body, 
“which  normally  absorbs  1.150  of  its 
oxygen  through  the  pores  is  made  to  ab¬ 
sorb  from  the  air  and  through  the  skin 
-  vastly  increased  quantities  of  this 
?  strongly  negative  element.”  This  sounds 


like  gibberish,  and  is.  In  a  booklet  for 
agents,  known  as  “Chips  of  Oxypathy, 
Moses  humorously  let  the  boys  in  on  the 
secret.  “How  it  does  it  is  immaterial, 
he  argued.  “If  he  is  an  owner  and  an 
Oxypathist,  he  can  delve  as  deep  as  he 
likes  into  thermodiamagnetism,  etc.  He 
will  have  a  big  job  on  his  hands. 


Giving  Moses  “Justice 

INSIDE  the  nickeled  tube  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  dark-gray  powder.  One  oi 
the  chemists  who  testified  at  the  trial 
said  he  could  best  characterize  this 
filler  as  “a  crude  mixture  of  inert  ma¬ 
terials,”  which  could  be  made  up  with 
some  fine  coke  dust  and  lampblack,  a 
few  iron  filings,  a  little  clay,  and  per¬ 
haps  some  sand.  None  of  the  experts 
could  discover  any  electrical  current 
from  the  machine,  any  magnetic  effect 
or  any  radioactivity.  Nor  could  any 
of  them  conceive  it  capable  of  intro¬ 
ducing  any  oxygen  into  the  body. 

Some  of  the  newspapers  have  been 
unjust  to  Mr.  Moses.  They  have  re¬ 
ported  that  to  manufacture  one  of  these 
glorified  tin  cans  he  was  put  to  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  only  $1.23.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  complete  Oxypathor  costs  a  total 
of  $2.19.  He  never  took  less  than  $30 
an  instrument,  however,  and  in  eight 
years  sold  45,000  of  them  and  collected 
a  sum  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars;  so  we  shouldn  t  at¬ 
tempt  to  dim  any  of  the  luster  of  his 
miraculous  salesmanship.  Who  but  a 
miracle  man  could  market  such,  a  tre¬ 
mendous  quantity  of  worthless  tin  cans 
for  such  a  staggering  sum?  . 

The  instrument  to  sell  was  as  inert 
as  a  tube  full  of  sawdust.  All  he  had 
to  work  with  was  the  power  of  sugges¬ 
tion.  But  that  was  enough.  Testimony 
introduced  at  the  trial  showed  that  he 
used  this  power  not  only  on  the  minds 
of  the  public,  but  even  on  those  of  his 
selling  force. 

One  of  the  first  things  he  told  his 
agents  in  their  book  of  instructions 
was:  “Whatever  else  you  do,  get  the 
right  mental  attitude.  Tell  yourself  re¬ 
peatedly  that  the  Oxypathor  is  all  right. 
Repeat  this  until  firmly  convinced  it  is 
all  right.  Thereafter  you  will  be  in¬ 
vincible.  From  that  time — from  the 
time  you  get  faith — have  confidence 
you  will  win.  Not  fast,  at  first  it  takes 
some  months  to  get  things  swinging 
right — but  steadily!”  , 

Then — and  not  until  then — take  the 
field-  “You  now  have  the  right  mental 
attitude.  You  have  convinced  yourself 
that  the  Oxypathor  is  the  greatest 
therapeutic  device  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury _ and  you  have  also  firmly  made  up 

your  mind’ that  you  will  hold  to  that 
opinion  come  what  will.’  . . 

Once  the  agent  has  persuaded  mmselt 
bv  suggestion  into  q  state  of  faith  and 
zeal,  he  should  begin  to  engage  every 
possible  acquaintance  in  conversation. 
And  not  a  mere  nodding  acquaintance; 
he  should  stop  to  talk.  Perhaps  though 
the  booklet  doesn’t  caution  this,  the 
agent  should  also,  from  this  point  on¬ 
ward,  sternly  repress  his  sense  ot 
humor.  At  first  he  may  allow  the  talk 
to  drift  as  it  will,  but  soon  he  must 
direct  it.  He  must  make  this  appar¬ 
ently  innocent  inquiry  (and  keep  his 
face  straight!)  : 

“Feeling  pretty  good? 

Who  is  this  who  now  steps  up !  i  ake 
’em  off,  we  know  you— it’s  our  old 
friend  of  college  days,  Psychology!  The 
booklet  is  never  more  psychologically 
correct  than  when  it  obsei  ves . 

“You  will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
manv  do  not  feel  good— and  they’ll  give 
you  the  whole  story— if  you  will  keep 
still.  Then  you  can  get  in  your  licks. 
Tell  them  what  you  have  to  sell  or  lease 

_ and  tell  them  that  you  will  call  soon 

to  show  the  Oxypathor — and  demon¬ 
strate  it.  Say  this  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  a  ‘turndown.’  Say  it  m  a  posi¬ 
tive  tone  of  voice.  You  will  find  few 
have  the  nerve  to  deny  you  a  hearing. 
The  rest  is  easy.” 

Keep  your  face  straight,  keep  your 
nerve;  shrewd  old  friend  Psychology  is 
still  at  your  elbow.  Crush  your  sense 
of  humor  and  sit  upon  it,  for  there  is 
worse  to  come:  “Should  the  patient  say 
that  he  is  perfectly  well,  say:  ‘And  how 
are  the  folks?’ 
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Enchanted  Homes 

Transformed  by  Billiards 

This  grand  old  game  was  once  the  sport  of  royalty  alone. 
Yet  these  are  days  when  Carom  or  Pocket  Billiards  reigns 
supreme  in  mansion  and  cottage  alike. 

Look  about  you— learn  how  home  folks  love  the  boundless 
pleasures  of  Billiards.  Learn  how  they  prize  its  physical  bene¬ 
fits,  too. 

Each  evening  in  the  billiard  room  a  round  of  gaiety  ensues. 
Men’s  cares  are  lost  amid  the  thrilling  rivalry.  Each  winning 
shot  brings  back  the  old-time  bloom  to  mothers  cheeks. 

Here  growing  girls  develop  gracefulness  and  charm.  And 
Billiards  keeps  boys  home,  quickens  their  wits  and  makes 
them  great  big-hearted  little  men. 

Real  BRUNSWICK  Home 

Billiard  Tables 

“GRAND,”  “BABY  GRAND”  and  “CONVERTIBLES” 


Real  Brunswick  regulation  tables, 

modified  only  in  sizes  and  design 
to  harmonize  with  home  surround- 

ings.  ,  ,  . 

Quick-acting  Monarch  cushions, 
genuine  Vermont  slate  bed,  fast 
imported  billiard  cloth — all  the 
most  scientific  playing  qualities 
embodied. 

No  Home  Too  Small 

The  “GRAND”  and  “BABY 
GRAND”  are  built  of  handsome 
San  Domingo  mahogany,  richly 
inlaid.  They  add  immensely  to 
the  beautv  of  the  home. 

“CONVERTIBLE”  models  m 
oak  or  mahogany.  Changed  in  a 
moment  from  full-fledged  Carom 
or  Pocket  Billiard  Tables  to  per¬ 
fect  Library  and  Dining  Tables. 

Factory  Prices — 20c  a  Day 

Brunswick’s  9  great  factories, 
now  building  for  thousands,  have 
cut  thecost  of  these  elegant  tables 
to  a  fraction  of  prices  of  ten  years 
ago.  And  our  popular  purchase 
plan — terms  as  low  as  20c  a  day 
lets  you  pay  monthly  as  you  play. 


30-Day  Trial — Outfit  FREE 

Learn  the  delights  of  billiards  first 
hand.  Test  any  table  30  days  in  your 
own  home,  as  hundreds  have  done. 

And  remember  we  give  a  complete 
high  class  Playing  Outfit  FREEt 
Balls,  Cues.  Rack,  Markers,  Spirit 

Level.  Cue-Clamps, Tips, Table  Cov - 

er, expert  book  on  “Ho  w  to  Play ,  etc. 

Our  famous  book,  “Billiards— The 
Home  Magnet,”  shows  these  tables 
in  actual  colors,  gives  low  prices, 
easy  terms  and  full  details.  Mail 
the  coupon  at  once  and  have  this  in¬ 
teresting  book  by  return  mail  free. 


ff|§f Brings  Billiard  Boo 


The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co. 

Dept.  1 2-R,  623  633  S. Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

Send  me  free,  postpaid,  color  illustrated  boo^k 

“Billiards— The  Home  Magnet” 

with  details  of  your  30-day  trial  offer. 


Name 

Address. 
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COLLIERS  FOR 


o  great  big  game  o'  checkers. 

Each  one  of  us  is  a-movin’  forward  an ’ 
we  can’t  go  back. 

Ef  we  are  wise,  most  of  our  losses  are 
good  for  us.  They  teach  us  to  puff  our  pipes 
a  l-e-e-t-l-e  bit  longer  befo’  we  make  our 
nex  move.  An’  we  learn  after  awhile  that 
lots  o’  losses  are  jus ’  preparin’  the  way  for 
some  great  big  gains. 

An’  ef  we  play  the  game  fa’r  an’  squar’ — 
whether  our  game’s  bein’  president  o’  the 
United  States  or  raisin’  tobacco — we’ll  crown 
ourselves  king,  an’  nobody  can  take  the  crown 
away  from  us. 


\Y / E  all  know  that  Velvet  Joe’s  advice  is 
absolutely  right,  if  we  just  could  have  an 
opportunity  to  think  it  over  every  time. 

That  s  where  our  good  pipes  come  in. 

There  s  no  clearer  bugle  call  to  our  wandering 
thoughts  than  a  pipe  filled  with  slow -burning,  mellow 
VELVET.  It  adds  wisdom  to  their  councils  of  war  and 
sends  them  forth  with  renewed  courage  to  the  fight. 

That  aged-in-the-wood  smoothness  of  the  Smoothest 
Smoking  Tobacco  is  nch  in  healing  power  when  the  day 
has  gone  against  us. 


Copyright  1015 


Then  see  that  your  pipe  is  full  of 
VELVET,  the  best  of  Kentucky’s  Burley 
de  Luxe,  and  that  “thar’s  mo’  upon  the 
shelf”.  Send  up  a  cloud  of  smoke  to 
warn  the  forces  of  trouble  and  care 
that  you  and  your  pipe  are  prepared 
to  defend  yourselves. 


Cir. 


10c  Tins 

5c  Metal-lined  bags 
One  Pound 

Glass  Humidors 


MARCH  13,  1915 

“You  will  be  astonished  at  the  amount 
of  illness  this  will  uncover — of  which 
you  never  dreamed.  You  must,  though, 
remain  quiet  for  some  time  after  ask¬ 
ing  the  question.  Some  persons  have  a 
habit  of  saying  ‘all  right’— but  who 
quickly  revise  their  statements — if  you 
remain  quiet  and  say  nothing.” 

We  have  seen  how  an  Oxypathist  at¬ 
tains  the  right  “mental  attitude”  and 
takes  the  field.  We  shall  next  behold 
him  on  the  firing  line.  A  letter  from 
the  front,  by  a  woman  Oxypathist  cam¬ 
paigning  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  was  read  to 
the  jury  to  throw  light  upon  how  sales 
are  made.  Note  that  “mental  attitude” 
is  still  a  matter  of  vital  importance. 
The  victim  didn’t  care  to  buy  an  “Oxy,” 
for  she  had  an  appointment  that  day 
with  a  specialist  in  Chicago.  The  agent 
assures  Mr.  Moses  that  the  scene  would 
have  amused  him: 

“I  feel  the  heat  very  much  and  it  was 
rather  warm  yesterday,  especially  in  the 
house,  and  I  had  on  a  coat  rather  too 
heavy,  but  after  I  got  started  on  my 
spiel  I  didn’t  want  to  get  her  mind  off 
of  the  subject  even  long  enough  to  take 
my  coat  off  and  the  perspiration  just 
rolled  off  of  me,  and  I  talked  every  min¬ 
ute  for  two  hours  and  expected  every 
minute  her  husband  would  come  up 
about  the  time  I  would  have  it  sold, 
and  say:  ‘Well,  you  better  wait  until 
after  you  return  from  Chicago.’  I  knew 
what  that  meant,  but  I  sold  it,  adjusted 
the  rubbers,  tied  string  on  the  polarizer 
to  lift  it  by,  gave  all  instructions  and 
got  out  of  sight  before  the  husband 
came,  and  I  said  to  myself:  If  Mr. 
Moses  or  Mr.  Day  were  in  the  next 
room,  how  they  would  laugh  and  appre¬ 
ciate  the  situation.  I  landed  the  fish 
anyway  and  hope  it  will  make  -the 
woman  well  and  happy — she  has  loads 
of  money  and  can  have  everything  she 
wants.  Many  times  they  are  the  hard¬ 
est  to  sell  to.” 

Collier’s  guarantees  this  letter  a 
genuine  document  and  no  infringement 
on  the  literary  property  rights  of  Ring 
W.  Lardner.  All  we  pray  is  the  right 
to  comment  in  quotes:  “‘You  know 
me,  Al.’” 

It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  point 
out  all  the  discrepancies  between  the 
claims  made  to  the  public  and  the  in¬ 
structions  given  to  the  Oxypathy’s 
agents.  One  example  should  suffice: 


I 

TO  THE  PUBLIC 
(From  “Oxypathy,  Nature’s  Royal  Ro: 
to  Health”) 

CHRONIC  DISEASES 

Chronic  sufferers  from  such  disease 
as  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Lumhag 
Gout,  Dyspepsia,  Asthma,  Catarrh  in  o 
-its  various  forms,  Constipation,  Pile 
General  Debility,  Neurasthenia,  IAv, 
troubles,  Kidney  disease,  and  Bladdi 
affections,  Varicose  Veins,  most  forn 
of  Paralysis,  Gallstones,  and  Tonsilit 

-those  who  have  had  to  endure  year 
of  suffering,  years  which  have  seemc 
double  in  length — should  welcome  th 
Oxypathor  with  a  shout  of  joy. 

After  having  tried  so  many  remedii 
as  to  defy  remembrance,  after  all  ha 
become  dark  and  gloomy,  the  know 
edge  of  the  absolute  relief  the  Ox;, 
pathor  brings  must  appear  like  th 
magic  midnight  sun. 

TO  AGENTS 

(From  “Chips  of  Oxypathy,”  an  ir 
struction  book) 

Use  judgment  in  taking  cases.  Tak 
the  cases  already  suggested— the  one 
in  which  you  have  an  even  show  wit 
the  doctors.  Sidestep  the  cases  whic, 
have  been  drugged  for  years.  You  migh 
just  as  well  hitch  the  Oxypathor  to  . 
mummy — or  to  a  stone  hitching  post- 
or  a  telegraph  pole — as  to  some  of  th 
cases  which  will  come  to  you  as  a  las 
resort.  Be  wise — and  sidestep  thes< 
lust-resort  cases.  They  spell  nothin < 
but  trouble — and  failure — and  knockers 
Tell  them,  politely  but  firmly  that  thei 
have  waited  too  long,  and  let  it  go  a 
that.  This  need  not  dampen  your  enthu 
siasm.  It  should  not.  It  is  simply  show 
ing  good  judgment. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  all  of  th< 
45,000  whp  gave  $35  for  Oxypathors  (oi 
“Oxygenators”)  could  so  well  afford  t< 
do  so  as  the  unwilling  victim  of  In¬ 
diana.  The  gibberish  about  diamagnet¬ 
ism  was  not  addressed  to  minds  trainee 
in  science.  Oxypathy  must  have 
picked  many  more  lean  purses  than  fat 
ones.  If  ever  it  made  cures,  the  credit 
belongs  to  nature  aided  by  suggestion, 
not  to  Elvard  L.  Moses.  His  "booklets 
must  be  revised  again  and  wherever 
there  is  a  sincere  testimonial  we  must 
strike  out  “Oxypathor”  and  write  in  the 
good  word  “Faith.” 


The  Fence  Breaker 

( Continued  from  page  12) 


manufactured  that  scratch  hit  into  a 
run,  and,  say,  that  big  1  up  on  the 
scoreboard  looked  as  dangerous  as  a 
mountain  failin’  cn  you. 

“Miner  went  out  on  the  mound  for 
the  last  innin’  wearin’  a  look  as  if  it 
was  all  over  and  that  he  was  bein’ 
detained  on  merely  superfluous  busi¬ 
ness.  He  put  three  over  where  he 
wanted  them,  and  Merkle  walks  back 
to  the  bench.  Mike  Donlin  walks  the 
plank  the  same  way,  but  then,  when 
the  count  is  two  and  two,  old  Roger 
Bresnahan  pokes  one  over  second  for 
a  clean  hit.  Zowie!  That  crowd  was 
up  on  its  hind  legs  shoutin’  its  throat 
out,  but  there  wasn’t  a  peep  out  of  me. 
T  was  sittin’  in  the  front  row  behind 
the  Giants’  bench  and  I  was  watchin’ 
McGraw.  You  know  how  he  can  dance 
and  holler;  well,  he  was  as  quiet  just 
then  as  if  he  was  dead.  He  was  think- 
in’  what  to  do ;  he  was  wantin’  his 
pinch  hitter.  For  Matty  was  the  next 
up,  and  Matty,  with  the  stick,  can  cut 
as  big  swaths  in  the  atmosphere  as  well 
as  any  first-class  heaver.  I  could  tell 
every  word  Mac  was  thinkin’.  He’d  ’a’ 
cut  off  his  two  ears  and  hung  himself 
up  by  the  toes  for  a  pinch  hitter  to  go 
in  and  lean  against  that  ball  and  knock 
the  everlastin’  daylights  out  of  it. 

“His  umps  shouts  for  the  next  man 
up,  and  Mac  signals  for  a  rooky  to 
run  for  Roger.  He’s  still  thinkin’  of 
some  way  out  and  sparrin’  for  wind. 
Then  the  umpire  gets  insistin’,  and 
Johnny  Evers  and  Frank  Chance  go 
raisin’  Cain ;  McGraw  waves  and  Matty 
takes  one  step  toward  the  plate.  He 
must  know  he’s  goin’  up  to  lose  his  own 
game,  and  out  in  the  box  Brown  is 
grinnin’  his  face  off. 

“Then  all  of  a  sudden  I  hears  an  aw¬ 
ful  howl  from  the  bleachers  down  the 
right-field  fence.  I  turns  to  see  what’s 
the  noise  about,  and  who  looms  up  on 
the  grassy  sward  but  Larry  Geegan. 
And  he’s  all  togged  up  for  ball  playin’, 
and  what  do  you  think  he’s  wearin’? 
He  has  on  his  old  green  uniform  with 
red  trimmin’s,  and  ‘Midville’  in  big 
white  letters  across  his  manly  bosom. 

“Say,  even  Chance  and  Evers  had  to 
stop  crabbin’  and  laugh.  And  the  crowd 


hollered  and  hollered  at  the  fun  of  his 
nibs  from  Midville,  and  pop  bottles  and 
peanut  bags  and  cushions  and  twisted 
newspapers  filled  the  air  in  greetin’  to 
the  boob.  Even  with  the  game  slippin’ 
through  our  fingers  I  had  to  laugh  my¬ 
self  till  my  sides  was  sore.  Every 
mother’s  son  in  that  ball  park  laughed 
with  tears  in  his  eyes;  every  mother’s 
son,  I  say — unless  McGraw  and  Larry 
Geegan. 

“Larry  wasn’t  feazed  any  more  than 
if  he  was  made  of  wood.  And  Little 
Mac,  like  all  good  ball  players,  and  bad 
ones,  too,  he  believes  in  signs.  If  he 
ever  passes  a  wagonload  of  empty  bar¬ 
rels  on  his  way  to  the  park,  that’s  his 
lucky  day;  or  if  he  happens  to  see  a 
white  dog  chasin’  a  black  cat,  that’s  the 
day  he  may  as  well  try  Grandpop 
Wiltse  for  the  whole  nine  innin’s,  for 
he’ll  lose  anyway.  There  wasn’t  a  peep 
out  of  McGraw,  and  all  of  a  sudden  it 
struck  me  what  he  was  thinkin’.  He 
was  goin’  to  send  the  Midville  boy  in  to 
bat — the  Little  Corporal  had  a  hunch 
and  was  playin’  it  strong  to  win.  And 
when  the  crowd  still  is  hollerin’  for 
all  it  is  worth  he  beckons  a  couple  of 
Giants  from  the  bench  and  packs  them 
off  with  Larry  under  the  grand  stand. 
Then  he  takes  his  own  time  walkin’ 
over  to  give  the  name  of  the  pinch 
batter  to  his  infur’ated  honor,  Misther 
Umps,  and  after  that  makes  a  point 
of  goin’  nigh  the  megaphone  man  and 
whisperin’  somethin’  or  other.  And,  as 
it  turns  out,  the  megaphone  has  its 
own  pile  of  trouble  givin’  out  the  names 
to  the  fans;  he  has  it  ‘Heegan’  and 
‘Reegan’  and  ‘Beegan,’  and  only  gets  it 
‘Gee-gan!’  when  my  bold  Larry  himself 
comes  out  once  more,  this  time  wearin’ 
the  white  shirt  with  New  York  instead 
of  Midville  across  his  chest. 

“As  he  walks  to  the  plate  a  hush 
falls  over  that  whole  crowd.  He  raps 
the  dirt  out  of  his  spikes  as  if  it’s 
everyday  work  with  him;  and  McGraw 
crouches  in  the  coachin’  box  ready  to 
send  the  rooky  down  to  second.  I  can 
shut  my  eyes  and  see  it  all  this  minute. 
There’s  the  thirty-five  thousand  of  them 
jammed  tight  in  that  big  horseshoe,  all 
strainin’  forward,  their  faces  blurrin’ 
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What  Is 

Liquid  Velvet? 


Send  fora  free  sample  and  for  the  Liyuiu  vtmviii 
Book  and  let  the  two  answer  this  question.  For  unless  you 
can  see  for  yourself  the  rich  LIQL  ID  VKL\  EF  texture  ant 
learn  from  the  color  chart  the  wide  range  of  colors,  you  may 
fail  to  appreciate  this  wonderful,  new  washable  wall  finish. 

For,  in  addition  to  its  beauty,  LIQUID  V ELVET  can  be  kept  clean 
and  fresh  by  washing  with  a  sponge  and  water.  Think  of  the  redecor¬ 
ating  bills  this  will  save,  the  exquisite  cleanliness  it  affords. 

Can  be  applied  over  old  wall  paper  if  desired— another  advantage 


O'BRIEN’S 


This  unique  oil  base  wall  finish  comes  in  24  shades,  allowing,  with 
their  possibilities  of  combination,  unusual  opportunity  for  the  expression 
of  individual  taste.  It  is  especially  adaptable  for  fashionable  stenul 
work,  permitting  wonderfully  artistic  effects. 

Some  of  the  finest  edifices  erected  during  1914  were  decorated  with 
LIQUID  VELVET.  Send  10  cents  for  the  sample  size  can  and  the 
LIQUID  VELVET  Book  and  you  will  learn  why. 

The  O’Brien  Varnish  Company  also  makes  MAS  TER  VARNISH, 
a  finish  for  floors  and  woodwork  that  is  water-proof  and  mar-proof. 
Even  boiling  water  will  not  affect  the  gloss.  Book  free. 

For  enamel  work  ask  for  FLEX  I  CO  ENAMEL.  The  enamel  which 
retains  its  original  color.  Affords  the  best  results.  Made  in  white  and 
a  wide  range  of  colors. 

The  O’Brien  Varnish  Co.,  Q™*.  South  Bend,  Ind. 

THE  O’BRIEN  VARNISH  SALES  CO.,  Eastern  Distr.butors 

95  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

C.  W.  COBURN  &  CO.,  Distributors  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Good  heating- 
good  ventilation 


A  score  of  years  ago  houses 
were  dark  and  cold,  for 
windows  were  made  small 
and  heavily  shuttered  be¬ 
cause  of  the  chilling  effect 
of  large  glass  surfaces  and 
the  inefficiency  of  old  fash¬ 
ioned  heating.  Today  you 
can  have  plenty  of  light 
from  large,  attractive  win¬ 
dows,  with  their  feeling 
of  hominess  and  good  ven¬ 
tilation,  for  American 
Radiators  put  their  liberal, 
positive  flow  of  warmth  un¬ 
der  or  near  windows  to  com¬ 
pletely  offset  cold  drafts. 


Boilers 


Radiators 


the  whole  stands  white.  I  wants  to 
rise  up  and  shout  to  Larry  to  watch 
Brown  or  he’d  cut  the  outside  corner 
and  leave  him  flat-footed.  Then  I 
thinks  that  would  only  tip  the  Miner 
off,  so  I  keeps  my  mouth  shut  and 
trusts  in  Providence.  And  in  my  mind 
I  keeps  sayin’:  ‘You’ve  got  to  hit  the 
first  ball  pitched,  Larry,  or  Brown’ll 
get  you  on  three  straight.’ 

“Old  Miner  took  a  slant  down  to  first, 
then  let  the  pellet  slide  for  Kling’s  mit. 

I  could  see  the  ball  flash  along,  and  I 
was  already  gettin’  on  my  toes.  It  was 
a  straight  fast  one,  clean  across  the 
middle,  and  I  knev  what  my  boy,  Larry, 
could  do  to  that  kind.  Say,  for  all 
I  knows  that  ball  is  goin’  yet.  Clean 
out  of  the  kaleyard?  No.  Clean  out 
of  the  world — that’s  the  way  Geegan 
smote  it.  He  had  every  ounce  of  his 
monster  shoulders  in  that  swing;  and 
what  did  he  do  but  trot  aroun’  the  bases 
wavin’  his  cap  just  as  I’d  seen  him  wave 
it  in  Midville  twenty-four  hours  before. 
And  the  crowd  was  fair  beside  itself 
with  joy  as  it  poured  into  the  field  like 
a  wave  let  loose;  all  the  cheerin’  and 
riproarin’  that  was  ever  heard  in  the 


_  JMBSs 

A  No.  5-25-S  IDE  AL  Boiler  and400 
sq.  ft.  of  38  in.  AMERICAN  Radi¬ 
ators,  costing  owner  $225,  were 
used  to  heat  this  cottage.  At  this 
price  the  goods  can  be  bought 
of  any  reputable,  competent  Fit¬ 
ter.  This  did  not  include  cost  of 
labor,  pipe,  valves,  freight,  etc-, 
which  vary  according  to  climatic 
and  other  conditions. 


|  world  couldn’t 
crowd  made. 


\  $150  stationary  Cleaner 

Ask  for  catalog  of  ARCO 
WAND  Vacuum  Cleaner, 
with  iron  suction  pipe  run¬ 
ning  to  each  floor.  Guar¬ 
anteed  unfailing. 


equal  the  noise  that 


IDEAL  SMOKELESS  Boilers  and  AMERI¬ 
CAN  Radiators  distribute  unfailingly  an  ample, 
gentle,  healthful  volume  of  warmth  to  every 
room,  bay  and  comer.  These  outfits  send  no 
impure  coal-gases  or  ash -dust  into  the  rooms, 
this  means  health  protection  and  a  large  reduc¬ 
tion  of  cleaning  work  and  lessened  damage  to 
furnishings  —  great  advantages  to  the  women¬ 
folks. 

IDEAL  Boilers  are  so  easy  to  run— feed  them 
once  or  twice  a  day,  depending  on  the  weather 
—  remove  ashes  thrice  a  week  add  a  few 
gallons  of  water  every  three  or  four  months 
no  need  to  rekindle  the  fire  in  the  whole  heat¬ 
ing  season 

The  larger  sizes  of  IDEAL  Boilers  have  two 
shaking  levers— one  to  shake  the  rear  half  of 
the  grate,  the  other  shakes  the  front  half  In 
this  way  the  fire  can  be  gently  agitated  in 
mild  weather,  or  thoroughly  but  easily  shaken 
and  fire  kept  bright  and  clean  in  severe 
weather.  The  simple,  easy-to-run  features  of 
IDEAL  Boilers  make  them  unequalled  in  the 
world.  Every  conceivable  feature  has  been 
carefully  and  exhaustively  investigated  by 
our  American  and  foreign  factories  experts, 
and  wherever  proved  good  have  been  and  are 
being  incorporated  into  IDEAL  SMOKE¬ 
LESS  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators. 
The  immense  annual  output  enables  us  to 
offer  these  outfits  at  prices  within  reach  of  all. 
Accept  no  substitute. 

These  outfits  are  put  in  without  any  tearing 
up,  annoyance  to  occupants  or  disturbing  old 
heating  methods  until  ready  to  start  fire  m 

the  new.  If 
you  are  ready 
to  quit  being 
a  slave  of  the 
coal  hod  and 
are  paying 
the  bills  and 
suffering  the 
ills  of  old-fash- 
ioned  heat¬ 
ing,  phone, 
call,  or  write 
to-day!  Iron 
prices  now 
rulethelowest 
in  a  decade 
and  at  this  sea¬ 
son  you  get 
the  services  of 
the  most  skill¬ 
ful  fitters! 


j^MERIGAN  pADIATOKCOMPANY 

Showrooms  in  all  large  cities 
Write  Department  31 

816-822  S.  Michigan  Ave.  CHICAGO 


I  WENT  to  the  clubhouse  after  the 
game.  McGraw  was  shakin’  Larry’s 
hand  and  thankin’  him,  but  the  little 
boss  was  less  cordial  than  one  might 
be  expectin’.  He  took  me  to  one  side. 

You  seen  what’s  wrong  with  him? 
he  asks,  and  I  nods.  ‘Well,  break  it  to 
him  gently  and  don’t  send  him  back 
sore.  Give  him  a  wad.  We  owe  him 
somethin’.’ 

“Well,  I  takes  Larry  in  tow,  and 
when  I’d  dined  him  I  enlightened  him 
on  one  of  the  fine  points  of  the  great 
game  of  baseball. 

‘You  won’t  get  riled  if  I  talk  to  you 
fair  and  honest?’ 

Why  should  I  be,  but— say,  Misther 
Duffy,  wasn’t  that  one  dandy  swat  I 
gathered  off  the  old  Miner?’ 

“  ‘It  was  that,  Larry,  but  if  you  d 
missed  just  once  Brown  would  have 
kept  you  smitin’  the  air  till  you  had 
whiskers  to  your  knees!’ 

“  ‘How?’ 

Because,  Larry,  my  boy,  you  pull 
back.  You’re  a  great  ball  player  in 
other  ways,  but  just  because  you  pull 
away — that  queers  you  for  the  big 
show.’ 

“  ‘You  mean  to  sav — ’ 

“‘Listen,  son:  McGraw  has  grown 
gray  tryin’  to  break  kids  of  the  habit 
you’ve  got.  He’s  given  it  up  as  a  bad 
job.  The  outfield  is  the  natural  place 
for  battin’  strength  in  a  team,  and  an 
outfielder  that  pulls  away  from  the 
plate  instead  of  standin’  up  there  and 
pastin’  the  pill  is  worse  off  than  a 
fancy  pitcher  without  control.  The 
pitcher  may  get  to  puttin’  the  ball 
where  he  wants  to,  but  all  the  history 
of  the  great  and  only  game  doesn’t 
show  one  batsman  that  overcome  the 
habit  of  pullin’  back.  And  when  you’ve 
got  the  pull-back  habit  you’re  done  for 
the  big  show,  for  them  foxy  mounds- 
men  would  slip  them  over  the  outside 
corner,  leavin’  you  to  put  big  dents  in 
the  atmosphere.’ 

‘A  little  thing  like  that?’ 

‘Aye,  just  a  little  thing  like  that. 
It’s  the  little  things  that  make  the  big- 
league  player;  it’s  the  little  things  done 
right  that  make  class.  Isn’t  it  the  same 
all  around?  You  think  two  men  ought 
to  do  a  certain  job  the  same,  but  one 
of  them  does  some  little  trick  the  best 
and  draws  out  in  front — he’s  got  class.’ 

“  ‘You  mean  I  ain’t  got  class?’ 

“  ‘You’ve  got  oceans  of  it,  Larry,  but 
can’t  you  see  there’s  class  and  class? 
Why,  four  out  of  five  of  your  rooky 
batters  travel  back  to  the  bushes  be¬ 
cause  no  one  ever  caught  them  when 
they  was  learnin’  and  made  them  keep 
their  feet  out  of  the  water  bucket. 
What!  You  never  heard  of  the  water 
bucket?  Well,  that’s  where  you  bustl¬ 
ers  put  your  foot  when  you  pull  away 
instead  of  standin’  up  to  the  plate  and 
not  yieldin’  an  inch  even  if  the  ball 
drills  you.’ 

“He  sat  still  a  minute,  thinkin’ — 
thinkin’  hard. 

“  ‘No  one  in  Midville  knows  about  it,’ 
lie  says  at  last.  ‘All  they  care  for  is  to 
see  a  man  lambaste  the  ball,  no  matter 
how  he  connects  with  it.  And  now  that 
we’ve  got  this  far,  Misther  Duffy,  I’ll 
tell  you  somethin’:  You’re  not  the  first 
scout  was  after  me.  There  was  two  of 
them  in  town  last  week,  but  all  Midville 
didn’t  know  it.  Maybe  they  didn’t  sign 
me  up  for  the  same  reason  you’re  givin’.’ 

“  ‘You  may  bet  you’re  life  on  it, 
Larry.’ 

“  ‘A  big  frog  in  a  little  puddle,’  he 


A  Beautiful,  9-Color  Lithographof^the 
Panama-Pacific'Exposition,  large  siz^y 
30  in.  by  16  in.,  showing  location  of  all 
the  principal  exposition  buildings,  will 
be  sent  to  any  aHdressnT^^Sr-^pgn 
receipt  of  ten  centsTfrsfaffips  to  cover 
cost  of  po^tage-arKl— mailingr-— £end-to 
The  A  merican  Tobacco  Company, 
111  FifttA^nuer-New-^ork. - - 
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6  Liberal  Arts  Palace 


7  Transportation  Palace 

8  Manufactures  Palace 

9  Festival  Hall 
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he  Truth 


About  Leather 


In  a  recent  defensive  circular 
to  the  auto  trade,  leather  manu¬ 
facturers  define  leather  as  'the 
skin  or  hide  of  an  animal,  or  any 
part  of  such  skin  or  hide,  tanned 
or  otherwise  prepared  for  use.” 

But  since  whole  hides  are  too 
thick  for  upholstery  and  the  under 
fleshy  portion  must  be  split  away 
from  the  grain  side  to  make  it  thin 
enough,  why  should  the  two  or  three  sheets  into  which  the  wastage  is  split, 
be  called  leather?  Although  artificially  coated  and  embossed  to  look  like 
real  grain  leather,  they  are  weak,  spongy,  and  soon  crack,  peel  and  rot. 


'tcc.u.s.  PAT.orr. 


MOTOR  QUALITY 

For  Automobiles 

CRAFTSMAN  QUALITY 
For  Furniture 


is  frankly  artificial  leather,  guar¬ 
anteed  superior  to  coated  splits. 
Its  base  is  cotton  fabric,  twice  as 
strong  as  the  fleshy  split.  It  is 
coated  much  heavier  and  em¬ 
bossed  in  the  same  way. 

America’s  largest  auto  makers 
adopted  it  for  upholstery  because 
it  outwears  coated  splits. 

That  foremost  furniture  maker, 
S.  Karpen,  says  ‘The  cheap 
split  leathers  should  be  entirely 
eliminated  in  furniture  uphol¬ 
stering.” 

Two-thirds  of  all  ‘'leather  up¬ 
holstery”  is  coated  splits.  De¬ 


mand  superior  Fabrikoid  on  your 
car,  buggy  or  furniture,  and  Fab¬ 
rikoid  Rayntite  tops,  guaranteed 
one  year  against  leaking. 

Small  sample  Craftsman  Quality 
free,  or  a  piece  18"  x  25"  postpaid, 
50c.  It  is  on  sale  by  John  Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia;  McCreery  &  Co.,  Pitts 
burgh;  J.  &  H.  Phillips,  Pittsburgh; 
John  Shillito  Co.,  Cincinnati;  Stix- 
Baer-Fuller  Co.,  St.  Louis;  The  Palais 
Royal,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Stewart 
&  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  T.  Eaton  & 
Co  ,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg; 
Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Co.,  90  West  St., 
New  York;  Davison  —  Paxon — Stokes 
Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  D  N  &  E.  Walter 
&  Co  ,  San  F'rancisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Seattle,  Portland,  and  upholstery  deal¬ 
ers  generally 


DU  PONT  FABRIKOID  COMPANY,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Canadian  Branch:  Toronto,  Ontario 


It  may  have  the  finest  body,  the  best 
transmission  and  axles,  springs,  wheels 
and  tires — but  what  do  they  all  amount 
to  if  the  motor  is  not  right? 

Motors  all  look  more  or  less  alike. 
Only  the  expert  can  judge  between  one 
and  another  on  scientific  grounds.  But 
there  is  one  way  YOU  can  be  as  expert 
as  the  greatest  engineer  — LOOK  FOR 
THE  NAME  BUDA. 

If  your  car  or  truck  contains  a  Buda 
Motor  it  is  backed  not  only  by  the  good 
name  of  its  maker  but  by  the  name  and 
reputation,  the  whole  great  plant  and 
resources  of  the  Buda  Company,  and  all 
it  stands  for  and  has  stood  for  for 
thirty-four  years.  When  you  buy 
your  next  car,  ask  if  the  motor  is  a  Buda. 

Above  we  show  one  of  the  giant 
boring  mills  which  bore  all  the  cylin¬ 
ders  of  the  11UD A  “Six”  at  onebpera- 
|  iion.  This  means  perfect  accuracy 
and  perfect  interchangeability  of  parts. 
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says,  as  if  repeatin’  what  he’d  heard 
from  me.  ‘I  haven’t  forgot  that.  I’ll 
be  back  in  Midville  in  the  mornin’.’ 

“  ‘I  hate  to  see  you  go,  Larry,  but — 
ain’t  it  the  deuce  what  one  bad  habit  can 
do  for  a  man.’ 

“He  leans  over  sort  of  confidential- 
like.  ‘Do  you  think  I  might  ask  you 
for  one  favor?’ 

“  ‘You  sure  might,  Larry.’ 

“ ‘A  big  favor?’ 

“  ‘As  big  as  you’ve  a  mind  for.’ 

“  ‘Then,  Misther  Duffy,  I’m  not  goin’ 
back  turned  down  by  McGraw — I’m  go¬ 
in’  back  of  my  own  free  will.  My  rec¬ 
ord  as  it  stands  is  1,000;  I’ve  pickled 
the  delivery  of  Miner  Brown  and  won 
a  game  for  Matty.  The  big  league  is 
all  to  the  mustard,  but  I’m  for  Midville 
first,  last,  and  all  the  time.  My  home 
town  is  the  town  for  me;  I’m  the  home¬ 
sick  kid,  that’s  all.  If  you’ll  only  come 
tearin’  after  me  into  Midville  and  make 
believe  you’re  crazy  to  get  me  back  with 
the  Giants — well,  that’ll  help  some.’ 

“  ‘McGraw  says  somethin’  this  same 
evenin’  about  sendin’  me  to  Maine  to 
take  a  squint  at  a  whaler  what’s  settin’ 
the  woods  on  fire  up  there,’  I  lets  drop 
gently,  not  carin’  ’specially  for  trottin’ 
back  to  the  coal-dust  burg. 

“He  digs  down  in  his  pocket  and 
pushes  a  ci  umpled  telegram  at  me. 
‘Read  that,  will  you,  Misther  Duffy?’ 

“I  opens  out  the  yellow  slip,  and  this 
is  what  it  reads: 

Larry  Geegan, 

Polo  Grounds,  New  York: 

I’m  praying  for  you  to  win. 

Katie  Mahoney. 

“I  says  not  one  word,  but  sits  look¬ 
in’  straight  at  him.  But  me  mind  is 
workin’.  ‘You  darned  redtop,’  I’m 
thinkin’,  ‘you’ie  callin’  me  out  on  strikes 
— one,  two,  three — and  you  know  you’re 
doin’  it.’  Then  he  looks  at  me,  his  eyes 
fair  poppin’. 

“  ‘We  was  kids  in  school  together. 
I’d  most  forgot  her.  I  seen  her  at  the 
station  last  night.  I  says:  “Lordy, 
Katie,  how  you’ve  growed.”  Katie  says : 
“Not  half  as  much  as  you  growed, 
Larry.”  I  says:  “Katie,  you  look  good 
to  me.”  ’  He  pauses,  his  Adam’s  apple 
bobbin’  up  and  down  like  it  was  on  a 
wire,  then  he  grips  me  as  if  he’d  snap 
my  arm.  ‘Do  you  get  me,  Misther 
Duffy — do  you  get  me?’ 

“He  was  an  Irisher  and  I  was  an 
Irisher,  and  what  with  a  Katie  Mahoney 
j  enterin’  in — well,  what  foolishness  to 
say  one  word  more.  ‘Do  I  get  you, 
Larry  Geegan?’  I  calls.  ‘Say,  son,  the 
line  of  talk  I’ll  hand  out  in  Midville 
will  make  them  dizzy.’ 

“He  got  up  happy  as  could  be.  ‘I 
knew  you’d  come  through  in  the  pinch,’ 
he  says. 

“  ‘One  thing,  Larry,’  I  puts  back,  ris- 
in’  with  him,  ‘is  Katie’s  hair  red  like 
yours?’ 

“  ‘Thunder,  no,’  he  roars.  ‘Hers  is 
black,  and  shinin’,  too,  like  the  sun  on  a 
shield.’ 

“This  time  I  didn’t  gumshoe  into  Mid¬ 
ville.  Oh,  no!  I  didn’t  wake  them  up 
any  more  than  if  I’d  marched  in  be¬ 
hind  a  brass  band.  Where  was  that 
ball  player — Hans  Wagner,  Ty  Cobb, 
Tris  Speaker,  all  rolled  into  one— 
Larry  Geegan  by  name?  What  did  he 
mean  by  runnin’ out  on  McGraw?  What 
was  he  thinkin’  of,  leavin’  the  Giants 
to  lose  the  pennant?  Where  was  that 
whale  of  a  batter — the  daddy  of  them 
all?  Was  Larry  Geegan  gone  fair  mad 
to  be  doin’  what  he  was  doin’? 

“Bill  Bryan  may  be  all  there  with 


the  chin  stuff,  but,  say,  you  ought  to 
have  heard  me  hand  out  the  bull  to 
that  crowd  in  front  of  the  Hotel  Mid¬ 
ville.  I  give  it  to  them  hot,  wavin’ 
press  clippin’s  in  the  air  and  sayin’ 
they  showed  McGraw  didn’t  think  his 
team  could  finish  in  the  first  division 
unless  he  got  back  ‘Home  Run’  Geegan. 
I  told  them  of  the  powerfulest  swat 
ever  seen  on  a  ball  field — the  swat  put 
over  on  Miner  Brown  by  my  boy  Larry. 
I  begged  them  with  tears  in  my  eyes 
and  crackles  in  my  throat  to  give  me 
Larry  back  again. 

“When  I’d  got  this  far  and  no  more 
I  feels  a  pull  on  my  coat  and  turns 
around.  There  stands  Larry  with  a 
slip  of  a  girl  that’s  next  door  to  an 
angel,  smilin’  and  tremblin’  beside  him. 
And  as  I  steps  back  holdin’  out  my 
hand  and  sayin’  ‘How  are  you,  Katie?’ 
Larry  himself  steps  forward  and  gives 
it  to  them  neat. 

“  ‘Friends  and  neighbors  all,’  says 
my  bold  Geegan,  ‘New  York  is  one 
grand  place  and  I’m  glad  Johnny  Mc¬ 
Graw  wants  me;  but,  beggin’  their  par¬ 
don,  neither  one  or  the  other  of  them 
comes  up  to  Midville.  The  big  show 
is  all  O.  K.  and  I  knocked  the  hide  off 
their  Miner  Brown.  But  what  if  I 
stayed  up  there?  In  four  or  five  years 
I’d  be  back  here — back  in  the  bushes 
again.  Midville  made  me  the  ball  player 
I  am,  and  Midville  will  get  my  best 
days.  No  big-league  town  has  half 
enough  money  to  bribe  me  to  be  a 
traitor  to  Midville.  So  I’ve  come  back 
to  you  boys,  and  here  I’ll  stay.’ 

“Of  course  him  Irish,  by  this  time 
that  was  the  way  he  really  felt,  and 
with  that  he  reaches  back  and  catches 
Katie  and  draws  her  up  beside  him 
again.  For  a  trifle  of  time  he  acts 
nervous,  but,  say,  that  crowd  didn’t 
have  to  be  told.  It  had  only  to  see 
Larry’s  face  beamin’  and  with  proud 
smiles  scootin’  all  over  it. 

“  ‘If  you  want  to  know  a  secret, 
here’s  the  real  reason  I’m  back  in  Mid¬ 
ville,’  says  Larry,  squeezin’  Katie’s 
hand.  ‘And,  what’s  more  and  better 
still,  if  it  wasn’t  for  goin’  to  New  York 
and  teachin’  the  Giants  how  to  play 
ball,  I  might  have  stayed  here  all  my 
life  and  made  one  big  error  and  lost 
this  game,  the  best  game  of  all.  Katie 
and  I  had  a  word  at  the  station  last 
night;  we  fixed  it  up  to-day.  And  you 
crazy  Midville  fans,  you’re  all  invited 
to  the  weddin’  here  this  very  night, 
with  Tim  Duffy  as  referee — no,  I  mean 
be'-t  man.’ 

“Well,  sir,  if  the  surprises  hadn’t 
been  cornin’  as  fast  as  line  drives  off 
Ty  Cobb’s  war  club  I’d  have  muffed 
sure.  But  I  played  the  game  like  an 
old-timer  and  led  the  cheerin’  when 
Larry,  fair  overcome  with  happiness, 
takes  Katie  in  his  arms  and  smacks  her 
good  and  hearty  in  front  of  them  all. 

“Aye,  I  was  best  man,  and,  bet  your 
life,  that  same  weddin’  has  got  the  high¬ 
est  percentage  in  Master  Cupid’s  rec¬ 
ord  book.  Yes,  sirree,  and  now  when 
I  go  chasin’  through  the  bushes  I  drop 
off  into  Midville  every  chance  I  get. 
And  maybe  the  Geegans  don’t  make  a 
fuss  over  yours  truly.  They  sure  do, 
but  not  half  the  fuss  I  kick  up  when 
I  see  how  the  one  redhead  in  their  col¬ 
lection  is  sproutin’. 

“Say,  let  me  tell  you  somethin’: 
There’s  not  a  chance  in  a  million  of 
that  kid  ever  puttin’  one  toe  in  the 
water  bucket,  and  if  Timothy  Geegan 
doesn’t  make  the  big  league,  then  I  can’t 
tell  a  ball  player  with  my  eyes  shut.” 


The  Narrow  Margin 

I  Continued  from  page  15) 


things.  Suddenly  he  knew  it.  There 
had  been  of  late  changes  in  Bertha  too 
subtle  for  Andy’s  mind — the  occasional 
b:ts  of  jewelry,  comments  on  the  life 
of  the  rich  which  were  to  Andy  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  flight  into  regions  whence  he 
might  not  follow.  Andy’s  wings  were 
clipped. 

What  could  he  give  her?  Nothing. 
He  was  a  poor  stick,  he  reflected.  He 
knew  now  that  he  had  never  really  ex¬ 
pected  her  to  love  him.  There  are  peo¬ 
ple  who,  by  the  aid  of  libraries  lined 
with  beautifully  bound  books,  illumi¬ 
nated  mottoes,  and  expensive  courses  of 
lectures,  profess  after  many  years  to 
feel  at  home  in  the  Scheme  of  Things 
where  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way. 
Andy  had  ten  minutes  in  which  to 
think  it  out. 

At  the  end  of  the  time  he  squared 
his  narrow  shoulders,  swung  through 
the  door  and  down  the  aisle.  He  leaned 
over  the  candy  counter.  Bertha  was 
arranging  boxes  on  a  shelf  and  she  did 


not  see  him.  He  noticed  how  elabo¬ 
rately  her  hair  was  done.  Her  hair  had 
always  been  a  mystery  to  him;  now  it 
was  a  revelation.  Leaning,  he  knocked 
over  a  Yieat  pyramid  of  butterscotch. 
At  the  sound  she  started  nervously  and 
turned.  He  will  never  forget  her  face. 

“Andy!  Andy!”  she  whispered 
hoarsely,  “is  it  you?” 

“It  is  me.” 

SHE  laid  her  hand  on  the  counter  and 
he  gripped  her  feverish  fingers  with 
his  own. 

“Andy,  it’s  you!” 

“You’re  coming  to  supper  with  me.” 
“Yes,  I  know.  Of  course,  Andy — I — 
I  thought  you  might  be  dropping  in — 
I—” 

“Right  now.  Get  your  bonnet  and 
things.” 

She  nodded  blindly.  As  she  turned 
quickly  away  he  made  surreptitious 
investigations  in  various  pockets  for 
loose  change.  She  came  hurrying  back, 
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This  photograph  shows  an 
enlargement  of  the  counter 
when  it  had  registered  117,662 
operations 
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Thousands  of  motorists  are  now  letting 
the  Stewart  Tire  Pump 
do  their  hard  work. 
Takes  away  the  biggest 
bugbear  of  operating  a 
r.  Absolutely  reliable 
-the  pump  that  always 
works.  Can  be  installed 
by  anyone  on  any  car 
old  or  new. 
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This  is  equal  to  16  years  of  actual 
service,  and  the  test  is  still  going  on 


THOUSANDS  of  people  who  attended  the  Auto  Shows  watched  the 
Stewart  Warning  Signal  that  was  being  operated,  day  and  night,  every 
3  or  4  seconds,  continuously. 

When  the  above  photograph  was  taken,  it  had  been  operated  117,662  times. 
Such  service  has  never  before  been  demonstrated  by  any  warning  signal. 

It  proves  the  Stewart  Warning  Signal  is  built  to  give  satisfaction  to  out¬ 
last  the  car — to  guard  you  and  your  family  safely,  and  to  warn  others, 
for  years  to  come. 

The  Stewart  Warning  Signal  is  a  perfect  prod¬ 
uct  at  the  lowest  price,  made  possible  only 
because  we  produce  it  in  such  tremendous 
quantities. 

1,000  being  sold 
every  day! 

Never  before  has  it  been  possible  to  buy  a  high- 

grade,  beautiful  warning  signal  at  $5,  nor  anywhere  near  this  price 

The  Stewart  Warning  Signal  sounded  the  death  knell 
of  bulb  horns,  buzzer  horns  and  motor  horns. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  are  now  being  replaced  by 
handsome,  hand-operated,  Stewart  Warning  Signals. 

The  Stewart  Warning  Signal  is  the  easiest  operated 
warning  signal  on  the  market — this  is  due  to  its 
perfect  construction,  highest  quality  materials  and 
expert  workmanship. 

You  hear  the  Stewart  Warning  Signals  on  the  boulevards  and 
streets  of  every  city  and  town,  and  on  every  country  road. 

The  Stewart  warning  is  different-  all  tones  possible — from  the 
short  unannoying  signal  for  use  on  the  city  streets,  to  the  loud, 
clear  warning  blast  necessary  for  country  roads.  * 

The  Stewart  Warning  Signal  is  a  big,  beautiful  instrument,  de¬ 
signed  on  graceful  symmetrical  lines,  and  is  an  ornament  on 
the  highest  priced  cars. 

Handsome,  highly  finished  black  enamel  and  nickel  (or  black  and 
brass  finish  for  Ford  cars).  Also  special  models  for  Motorcycles 
and  Auto  Trucks. 

Can  be  installed  by  anyone,  on  any  car,  in  a  few  moments. 

Get  one  today. 

Stewart  Products  are  all  sold  with  the  understanding  that  if  not 
satisfactory  after  30  Days  Trial,  purchase  money  will  be 
refunded.  All  fully  guaranteed. 


Stewart  swivel  bracket 
is  adjustable  so  that 
signal  blast  is  always 
thrown  straight  ahead 


Stewart  gears  are 
mounted  with  a  bearing 
atboth  ends.  Thisquality 
construction  withstands 
all  strain  of  service  and 
outlasts  any  car. 


Stewart- Warner  Speedometer  Corporation 

Executive  Offices:  2002  Diversey  Blvd.,  Chicago.  Factories:  Chicago  and  Beloit,  U.  S.  A. 

17  BRANCHES  —  Atlanta,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cleveland.  Detroit,  Indianapolis,  Kansas  City. 
Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  St.  Louis, 

San  Francisco,  London,  Paris. 

78  Service  Stations  in  all  cities  and  large  towns. 
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Extra 
Blades 
6  for  30c— 10  for  50c 

If  the  EVER-READY  were  ten  times  its  price — we 
couldn’t  improve  the  shave. 

Demand  all  that  you  could  expect  of  the  best  safety 
razor,  irrespective  of  price,  and  this  EVER-READY 
Outfit  will  satisfy  you  completely — or  you  will  please 
accept  your  dollar  back. 

This  new  safety  frame — guaranteed  for  1 0  y< 
count  them)  Radio  Blades — and  all  in  a 
for  $1.00.  Extra  blades- 


/ears  service — lz(tv 
finely  made  case — cc 
every  blade  guaranteed — 6  for 
50c.  Sold  everywhere  by  Druggists,  Hardware  Stores,  and  general  stores. 
AMERICAN  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO.,  Inc.,  Makers,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TRAD6  MARK  FACE 


THE  AMERICAN  SUCAR 
REFINING  COMPANY 

ADDRESS  117  WALL  ST  N.Y 


Own  Your  Business — Make  Two  Profits 

Be  our  agent— receiving  agent’s  commission  and  also  earning  substantial  income  as 
operator  of  Ten-Pinnet:,  new  and  fascinating  automatic  bowling  alley.  More  fun  than 
old-fashioned  bowling.  Everybody  wants  to  play.  Valuable  premi¬ 
ums  to  increase  the  interest  of  bowlers.  Alleys  38  to  50  feet  long. 

Can  be  set  up  in  a  half-day.  No  pin-boys.  Only  attendant  needed 
is  man  to  take  in  money.  Write  today  for  catalogue  and  agent’s 
prices.  See  what  you  can  make  on  small  investment. 

THE  TEN-PINNET  COMPANY,  4  Van  Buren  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


OUT  WEST 

,V\  A  G  A  Z  I  N  !L 


Great  Trial  Offer ! 

Your  Chance  to  Learn 
About  California,  its 

Great  Fairs,  its  Business, 
Housekeeping,  Sports,  etc. 
Send 

25c  Stamps  3  Mos. 

Regular  Rate  $1.50  a  Year 

Send  it  Now  to 

The  Out  West  Magazine 

Los  Angeles,  California 


WHO  BUILT  THE 
PANAMA  CANAL? 

Illustrated  by  JOSEPH  PENNELL 

27  Photo-  MR.  LEON  PEPPERMAN’S 

gravures  vigorous  book  on  the  men 
2  Maps  who  actually  made  pos- 
N et  $2  sible  and  built  the  Canal. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.  New  York 
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putting  the  pins  in  her  big  hat  and 
buttoning  her  little  jacket.  She  drew 
a  long,  deep  breath  and  smiled  up  into 
his  eyes.  “Come  on,  Andy!”  she  whis¬ 
pered.  Come!” 

They  walked  down  Market  Street 
through  crowds  that  hurried  to  the 
ferry,  their  eyes  on  the  clock  in  the 
tower.  Midway  of  a  block  she  felt  her¬ 
self  wheeled  suddenly  about.  “Wrong 
way,”  said  Andy,  who  had  seen  a  fur- 
lined  coat  opening  and  a  gray  suede 
glove  seeking  a  watch. 

“Bertha,”  Andy  confessed,  “I  invested 
a  little  money  to-day.  I  guess  it’s  a 
cafeteria  for  us.” 

“All  right,  Andy — ”  she  drew  a  long, 
deep,  tremulous  breath — “a  cafeteria’s 
the  place.  You  can  always — see  what 
you’re  getting.” 

They  turned  into  a  basement  cafe¬ 
teria  and  fell  in  line  at  the  right  of  a 
scaling  brass  rail.  At  length  they  got 
their  platters,  their  paper  napkins,  their 
warm,  moist  silver,  and  found  them¬ 
selves  looking  down  at  the  meat. 

“Stew?”  said  Andy. 

“Stew.  Yes,  Andy.” 

THEY  went  by  the  vegetables,  the 
salads,  the  bread  and  butter,  rice  pud¬ 
ding  and  wedges  of  pie,  picking  here 
and  there  cautiously,  doing  mental 
arithmetic  the  while;  swung  round  to 
the  steaming  coffee  urn,  shook  their 
heads,  took  glasses  of  water,  and  passed 
the  omniscient  one  who,  by  a  simple 
twist  of  her  pompadour  and  a  lifting 
of  her  blackened  eyebrow,  gave  one 
glance  at  the  platters  and  haughtily 
handed  out  little  pool  checks  with  27 
on  each  one. 

It  does  not  take  long  to  eat  twenty- 
seven  cents’  worth,  and  very  soon  they 
were  out  on  the  lighted  street.  The 
stars  were  shining,  the  moon  hung  like 
a  little  silver  boat  over  the  tower  of  the 
ferry  building.  The  streets  were  filled 
with  hurrying  people,  for  it  was  the 
hour  when  the  pieces  of  the  puzzle  are 
stirred,  the  kaleidoscopic  mingling  of 
those  who  labor  and  those  who  play. 
A  limousine  stopped  before  a  gorgeous¬ 
ly  lighted  restaurant.  A  lady  stepped 
out,  first  her  little  velvet  feet,  then 


ruffles,  cobweb  lace,  pale  pink  gauze, 
chiffon  floating  like  sunset  about  her 
limbs,  a  cloak  all  golden,  long  wrinkled 
white  kid  gloves,  a  big  purple  hat. 

Andy  held  the  serge  sleeve  tighter 
in  his  own  and  put  his  woolen  glove 
over  the  black  kid  fingers  on  his  arm. 
He  could  not  speak.  And  then— he 
reached  in  his  pocket  and  found  a  fifty- 
cent  piece!  How  it  happened  he  could 
not  have  told.  It  was  one  of  those 
things  that  can  never  happen  again. 
4X10  =  40,  and  ten  cents  left  for  car 
fare. 

“Let’s  go  over  the  ferry  and  back,” 
said  Andy.  “I’d  like  to  take  you  some¬ 
where — two  dollars  a  seat — and  hear 
some  real  music!  But  I  can’t  to-night.” 

They  went  up  the  stairs  of  the  ferry 
building.  “We’ll  sit  out,”  said  Bertha, 
“in  the  good  air.”  They  sat  down  at 
the  prow  of  the  boat. 

“You’ll  be  cold,  dear.  You  haven’t 
got  your  gray  sweater  on.” 

She  shook  her  head.  “I  left  it  off 
to-day.  I’ll  wear  it  to-morrow;  honest 
I  will.” 

She  tucked  in  the  cotton  lace  frill 
and  turned  up  her  narrow  serge  collar. 
In  the  shadow  of  the  boat  he  put  his 
arm  about  her  shoulders  and  drew  her 
close.  Again  she  drew  a  long,  deep, 
tremulous  breath. 

“What  is  it,  Bertha?” 

“Nothing — only — it’s — it’s  because  I 
love  you  so,  Andy!” 

“Some  time  Sunday  we’ll  go  look  for 
a  place — a  home  for  you  and  me — 
and  Retta.” 

“Yes,  Andy.” 

“We’ll  be  awful  poor — ” 

“But  we’ll  have  each  other.” 

Silence  fell  upon  them  as  they  sat 
close  to  each  other,  wrapped  in  the 
mantle  of  light.  Along  the  receding 
shore  lay  a  band  of  fog,  pearl,  and 
amethyst.  Out  of  it  the  hills  rose  like 
phantom  castles,  and  against  it  an  an¬ 
chored  boat  with  sails  of  silver  mist 
rose  and  fell  like  the  galleon  of  one’s 
dreams. 

“Look,  Bertha!” 

“Yes,  I  know,  Andy — and  we’ve  been 
so  near  it  all  the  time !  And — we 
might  have  missed  it!” 


Joffre 

( Continued  from  page  IS) 


At  Rivesaltes,  when  they  heard  that 
war  was  possible,  they  said:  “The  war? 
Let  her  come!  Haven’t  we  our  Joffre?” 

And  now,  at  his  present  work,  as 
generalissimo  of  France  in  the  biggest 
and  most  desperate  of  her  wars,  what 
characterizes  him  most,  it  seems  to  me, 
are  two  qualities — his  modernity  and 
his  democracy. 

He  foresaw  what  this  war  would  be 
and  he  freed  himself  resolutely  of  all 
the  old  traditions  of  old  wars.  He  fore¬ 
saw  that  this  would  not  be  a  war  of 
drums  and  bands,  of  flags  and  shouts, 
of  waving  plumes  and  dash,  but  that 
it  would  be  a  war  of  simple  grimness, 
of  ferocious  patience,  of  fight  stripped 
down  to  the  bone,  of  gritted  teeth  and 
trenches — an  earth-colored  war.  And 
so  he  stripped  himself  and  his  armies 
and  his  country  of  drums  and  bands 
and  flags  and  plumes,  of  the  resonance 
of  words,  and  left  them  only  silent  te¬ 
nacity,  calculating  science,  and  a  pure 
Bunsen  flame  of  sacrificial  patriotism. 

He  and  France  are  on  the  job,  and 
they  think  nothing  but  of  the  job. 

He  wears  no  feather  in  his  hat;  he 
does  not  ride  a  horse.  For  long 
periods,  in  fact,  he  does  not  ride  at 
all.  In  a  little  house  somewhere  at  the 
rear  he  thinks;  he  concentrates  all  of 
his  faculties  on  the  problem  in  a  si¬ 
lence  of  laboratories.  During  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  the  Marne  every  move  of  friend 
or  foe  was  being  represented  on  maps 
for  him  by  colored  pins.  A  general  had 
charge  of  these  maps  and  those  pins. 
That  general,  during  the  six  days  of 
the  battle  of  the  Marne,  never  found 
time  to  get  dressed.  During  six  days, 
dressed  in  his.  underwear,  he  moved  pins 
on  maps.  I  recommend  the  scene  to 
the  brush  of  our  next  military  painter. 

When  Joffre  rides — and  he  is  famous 
for  his  tours  of  inspection  along  the 
front — he  rides  in  an  automobile.  And 
that  automobile  is  a  limousine.  It  would 
be  more  romantic,  failing  the  horse,  to 
whizz  over  the  country  in  one  of  those 
low  saucy  meteors  called  torpedoes.  But 
in  a  limousine  one  can  sleep,  which 
saves  time — and  in  his  limousine  Joffre 
sleeps  like  a  child.  Also,  in  a  limou¬ 
sine  with  windows  all  closed  (oh,  hor¬ 
ror  of  the  strenuous  person!)  one  can 
think.  And  this  war  requires  a  terrific 
amount  of  thinking. 


At  first  he  had  been  given  as  drivers 
two  famous  winners  of  Vanderbilt  cups 
and  grands  prix.  These  men  could  not 
help  showing  off  a  bit.  But  Joffre  did 
not  want  to  show  off.  He  wanted  to 
live — for  the  job.  He  “canned”  the  two 
brilliant  artists  and  is  now  being  driven 
by  a  good,  honest  family  chauffeur  who 
might  be  trusted  to  take  the  children 
out  to  the  park. 

The  solicitude  he  shows  for  his  own 
life  he  has  for  his  men.  He  is  avari¬ 
cious  as  a  peasant,  but  his  avarice  is 
not  for  gold,  but  for  the  blood  of  his 
soldiers.  He  has  abolished  their  red 
pants,  he  has  tarnished  their  equip¬ 
ment,  he  has  had  their  buttons  black¬ 
ened.  Since  that  first  offensive  at 
Charleroi,  which  was  a  sacrificial  hom¬ 
age  rendered  to  the  valor  and  misfor¬ 
tune  of  Belgium,  he  has  kept  his  men 
as  much  as  possible  under  cover;  he 
has  used  every  fold  in  the  territory  of 
France.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
all  the  young  officers  from  Saint-Cyr 
went  to  battle  with  their  white  gloves 
and  plumed  shakos.  Joffre  gave  them 
the  deuce.  He  forbade  the  plumes  and 
the  gloves.  Then  he  stripped  them  of 
their  stripes.  He  decided  that  their 
caps  were  too  visible  and  gave  them 
a  cover  of  a  neutral  color.  These  young 
officers,  though,  kept  in  the  cover  a  lit¬ 
tle  window  through  which  shone  the 
number  of  their  regiments.  Joffre’s 
eagle  eye  noticed  this,  and  there  came 
from  him  the  famous  order:  “Shut  your 
windows!”  It  is  because  of  these  many 
orders,  always  looking  out  for  their 
safety  and  their  comfort,  that  the  sol¬ 
diers  call  him  “Our  Joffre”  and,  when 
they  have  successfully  attacked,  say: 
“Now  the  little  father  will  be  content.” 
They  say  of  him  that  he  will  not  be 
satisfied  until  he  has  given  each  man 
a  little  individual  fog. 

He  never  allows  himself  the  tempera¬ 
mental  vagaries  of  genius.  He  does 
not  consider  himself  a  genius;  he 
knows  he  is  a  hard  worker.  He  sleeps 
his  eight  hours  regularly,  usually  going 
to  bed  at  nine  to  be  up  at  five.  He  eats 
well,  but  very  simply.  When  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  France  came  to  see  him  at  the 
front  Joffre  found  himself  questioned 
by  the  excited  officer  of  the  mess:  “The 
President  is  lunching  with  us.  Shall 
we  have  champagne?”  “Champagne?” 
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New  Low  Prices 

OUR  bigger  volume  and  increased  distribution  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  put  into  effect  this  great  reduc¬ 
tion  and  yet  maintain  the  same  Fisk  Quality. 

Here  Is  The  New  Standard  for  Tire  Values 


Size 

3  x  30 
31A  x  30 

4  x  33 

4  x  34 
4k2  x  36 

5  x  37 


Plain  Tread  Casing 

$  9.00 
1 1.60 
19.05 
19.40 
27.35 
32.30 


Non-Skid  Casing 

$  9.45 
12.20 
20.00 
20.35 
28.70 
33.90 


Tubes 

$2.35 

2.70 

3.S5 

4.00 

5.20 

6.25 
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‘If  You  Pay  More  Than  Fisk  Prices 
You  Pay  For  Something  That  Does  Not  Exist 


Quality 

At  Quantity  Prices 

Fisk  Tires  can  now  be  bought  at  a  price 
which  makes  them  the  logical  equipment 
for  the  low-priced  car. 

The  maintenance  of  their  unexcelled 
quality  will  continue  them  as  the  choice 
for  the  more  luxurious  limousine  01  tour¬ 
ing  car. 

Both  classes  of  cars  may  now  profit  from 
our  varied  line  with  its  exceptional  mileage 
results  and  all-around  satisfaction  in  use. 


Fisk  Tires  and 
Fisk  Service — Inseparable 

The  efficiency  and  completeness  of  the  Fisk 
Service  Organization  is  a  revelation  to  a 
man  when  he  first  uses  Fisk  Tires.  In  the 
tire  industry  our  service  policy  is  unique. 

The  personal  interest  and  individual  atten¬ 
tion  displayed  to  make  every  detail  of  a 
transaction  satisfactory  to  the  tire  user,  puts 
our  service  in  a  class  by  itself. 

We  shall  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  con¬ 
stantly  endeavor  to  build  our  business  on 
the  satisfaction  of  our  tire  users. 


All  Dealers  Sell  Fisk  Tires 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Company 


ractory  and  Home  Office 


Chicopee  Falls.  Mass. 


Fkh  branches  with  Direct  Fisk  Service  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Trade  t— ”  <ci  Mark 
Reg.  U.  S.  Pat-  Off. 

Time  To  Re-Tire? 
(Buy  Fisk) 
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cried  Joffre.  “Pensez  voue!  At  a  time 
such  as  this!  No,  lunch  as  usual.  A 
chop  and  two  eggs.” 

He  has  banished  utterly  from  his  war 
the  strut  and  the  boast.  I  have  said 
that  he  works  like  a  man  in  a  labora¬ 
tory.  Well,  that  entire  army  of  four 
million  toils  thus,  in  silence  and  retire¬ 
ment,  like  a  thinker  in  a  library.  And 
he  won’t  let  it  be  disturbed.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Foreign  Affairs,  grieved 
because  in  the  foreign  papers  one  reads 
only  of  the  Germans  and  the  British, 
has  tried  to  send  newspaper  men  along 
the  front.  Joffre  won’t  have  them.  Not 
because  he  fears  the  disclosing  of  mili¬ 
tary  secrets,  but  because  he  doesn’t 
want  his  army  disturbed  in  its  absorb¬ 
ing  and  sacred  task.  He  doesn’t  want 
the  profane  in  the  cathedral.  And  so 
it  is  that  of  that  vast  and  continuous 
effort,  of  days  in  which  some  twelve 
Gettysburgs  may  be  simultaneously 
fought  along  a  front  of  hundreds  of 
miles,  and  heroic  deeds  may  be  as 
numerous  and  as  fast  as  the  detona¬ 
tions  of  a  Gatling  gun,  one  hears  just 
what?  A  communique. 

“We  ” 

THESE  communiques  bear  heavily  his 
imprint,  the  imprint  of  his  modernity, 
his  modesty,  and  his  democracy.  They 
are  as  modern  as  the  present  teaching 
system.  They  do  not  give  fine  resonant 
phrases  which  you  can  memorize  and 
with  which  you  can  astonish  your 
friend;  they  send  you  to  the  map.  To 
the  map,  with  patience  and  a  micro¬ 
scope.  When  that  war  is  over  we  will 
know  our  geography  as  we  have  never 
•mown  it  before.  They  are  utterly  mod¬ 
est.  For  twenty-four  hours  four  mil¬ 
lion  men  have  been  engaged  in  a  grap¬ 
ple  of  incredible  heroism;  Joffre  at  the 
end  of  these  twenty-four  hours  will 
say :  “One  kilometer  and  three-quarters 
north-northeast  of  the  hamlet  bordering 


the  village  of  Peter-the-Hermit  we  have 
gained  thirty  meters  forty-five  centi¬ 
meters  of  the  enemy’s  trenches.” 

And  they  are  democratic,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  history  bring  back  the 
credit  where  it  belongs — to  Peter  and 
tc  Paul.  Joffre  is  aided  by  some  dozen 
very  brilliant  generals;  one  never  hears 
them  mentioned  in  the  communiques. 
Hundreds  of  colonels  are  doing  what 
the  colonels  of  Napoleon  could  not  do. 
You  never  hear  of  them.  What  you 
hear  of  is  of  Mr.  “We.” 

It  is:  “We  have  gained  a  trench. 
We  have  succeeded  in  establishing  our¬ 
selves  in  the  first  houses  of  the  village 
of  Something-or-Other.”  And  that  We 
is  everyone,  the  privates  and  the  colo¬ 
nels,  the  young  boy  of  the  active,  and 
the  old  boy  of  the  reserve  who  has  left 
a  wife  and  three  children  at  home,  and 
the  old  puffy  fat  man  of  the  Territorials, 
guarding  a  bridge  faithfully  somewhere 
back.  That  We  is  the  humble  and  in¬ 
numerable  instrument  that  has  always 
won  all  wars  and  has  always  been 
cheated  of  the  renown;  that  We  is 
everyone;  that  We  is  France. 

But  it  must  not  be  thought  that 
everything  he  writes  is  simply  cold  and 
precise.  There  are  orders  he  writes 
for  his  own  men.  And  these,  at  the 
proper  times,  burn  with  the  fire  which 
lives  in  the  depths  of  his  rustic,  his 
robust,  personality— as  that  one  he 
issued  before  the  battle  of  the  Marne: 

“Soldiers,  the  time  of  retreat  has 
passed;  the  time  of  offense  has  come; 
you  hold  the  fate  of  France  in  your 
hands. 

“We  are  attacking.  Soldiers,  advance 
as  long  as  you  can.  If  you  can  no 
longer  advance,  hold  the  position  you 
have  gained.  If  you  can  no  longer  hold 
it,  die!” 

A  pure  figure,  a  very  pure  figure; 
uniting  in  him  the  two  best  things  of 
his  time — science  and  democracy — and 
to  these  the  flame  which  is  eternal. 


JV e  Shall  Meet,  But  IV e  Shall  Miss  Them 


(  Continued  from  page  10) 


Brother  Anglers,  This  Rod 
Is  All  But  Free  ! 

We  want  to  get  acquainted  with 
you!  Want  you  to  read  Field 
and  Stream. —  its  hundreds  of 
cracker-jack  fishing  stories  and 
articles  by  the  old  grey-beards, 
who  have  spent  a  life-time  in 
learning  all  there  is  to  know 
about  angling.  Want  yon  to 
learn  about  our  annual  $2,000 
Prize  Big  Fish  Contest. 

We  have  arranged  with 
Charlie  Heddon  to  take 
two  thousand  of  his 
handsome  rods,  and 
have  secured  them  at 
a  price  that  enables 
us  to  pass  them  on 
to  you  almost  for 
nothing — it  we  may 
number  you  among 


This  is 
a  real, 
prac¬ 
tical, 
man’s 
size,  bait 
casting  rod 
of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Hed¬ 
don  Dowai 
jiac,  five -foot 
split  bamboo- 
two-piece  de¬ 
sign,  not  a  toy. 
Made  with  the 
same  care  and  at¬ 
tention  to  detail 
that  characterizes  all 
the  Heddon  Dowajiac 
tackle. 

We  will  send  you  this 
rod,  and  five  months’ 
subscription  to  Field  and 
Stream  (carrying  you  right 
through  the  fish-  a  i  f\l\ 
ing  season)  for  .  .  «J>  I 

d  ear  out  this  Ad,  write  your 
name  and  address  on  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  page,  and  shoot  it  in  at 
once  with  a  One  Dollar  Bill  to 

FIELD  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 

452  Fourth  Ave.  N.  Y.  City 

Our  guarantee  :  If  this  rod  does  not  come  up  to  vour  fullest 
expectation- shoot  it  right  back  and  your  dollar  will  reach 
you  by  return  mail!  What  could  be  fairer! 


our  subscribers. 
We  can  afford 
to  do  this  be¬ 
cause  we  know 
f  h  a  t  once 
you  “get  the 
habit”  you 
s  i  m  ply 
won't  get 
a,  l  o  n  y 
with¬ 
out 
it. 


ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS 

The  Best  Regular  Services 
to  EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES,  JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA¬ 
LAND.  Round  World  Trips 
and  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA. 
PENINSULAR  &  ORIEN¬ 
TAL  S.  N.  CO. 

Full  information  from 

24  Stale  S«.,  N.  Y. 


CUNARD  LINE. 


LUDEN’S 

Candy  Cough  Drops 

“  Give  Quick  Relief  ” 

from  coughs,  colds  and  throat 
irritation.  Luden’s  are  national 
“throat  easers” — 

“Luden’s  Have  A  Hundred  Uses”  j 

Sold  everywhere- 
stores,  shops, 
stands — in  the 
ellow  box  at 


W  l.  II.  I.I  DI  V 

Mfg.  Confectioner 
Reading 
Pa. 


Kgement? 
Collar  Buttons 
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Defy  Wear  and  Tear 

Last  a  lifetime.  Do  net  tarnish  or  stain  the  neck.  At 
your  dealers.  14K.  Rolled  Gold  25c.  10K.  Solid  Gold  $1. no. 

UK.  Solid  Gold  $l.f»o.  Write  for  Booklet  19. 

KREMENTZ  4  COMPANY,  NEWARK,  N  J. 


Stanley  began  his  Congressional  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  spellbinder,  but  his  beautiful 
young  life  was  mangled  when  the  House 
discovered  that  he  also  had  unusual 
ability  for  hard,  perspiring  work.  When 
a  worker  is  discovered  in  Congress  he  is 
immediately  harnessed  up  with  many 
hearty  cheers,  and  Stanley  dragged  out 
a  useful  existence  investigating  the 
Steel  Trust.  He  published  the  findings 
of  his  committee  in  a  flock  of  eight- 
pound  volumes  and  was  kept  so  busy 
reading  proof  that  Jefferson  has  had  to 
fight  his  way  practically  alone  in  the 
last  few  sessions. 

Half  of  the  men  elected  to  Congress 
enter  it  with  the  firm  conviction  that  the 
way  to  begin  is  to  keep  quiet  with  all 
possible  firmness  for  the  first  term.  Out 
of  the  other  half  who  believe  in  free 
speech,  and  plenty  of  it,  only  about  ope 
per  cent  have  the  courage  to  follow  out 
their  convictions.  H.  Robert  Fowler  of 
Elizabethtown,  Ill.,  was  one  of  these 
few.  He  entered  Congress  with  his 
capacious  face  oratorically  ajar  and 
within  a  week  he  was  a  House  problem. 
He  spoke  on  everything  and  all  the  time. 
He  tied  up  legislation  and  foundered 
the  journal  with  miscellaneous  and 
cyclonic  eloquence.  Everyone  sat  on 
him  with  vigor.  It  was  time  wasted.  He 
continued  to  speak  on  all  available  sub¬ 
jects,  and  then  on  a  memorable  occasion 
he  gave  his  campaign  speech.  It  was  a 
magnificent  idealization  of  dog  life,  de¬ 
livered  with  all  the  graces  of  a  finished 
rhetorician,  and  it  made  Fowler’s  eter¬ 
nal  fame  within  the  Capitol. 

Fowler  reversed  the  usual  proceedings 
by  shutting  up  after  a  while  and  becom¬ 
ing  a  keen  student  cf  bills  and  a  very 
useful  member.  Usually  the  industry 
comes  first  and  the  speeches  follow. 

“Bob”  Broussard  of  Louisiana  (now 
Senator  Broussard)  will  be  greatly 
missed.  Description  of  Broussard  can 
be  boiled  down  into  the  statement  that 
he  was,  in  the  House,  a  complete  and  all¬ 
round  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  He 
was  aristocratic,  dignified,  well  dressed, 
genial,  and  ornamental.  He  comes  of  a 
fine  old  Creole  family,  is  related  to 
everyone  in  his  district,  and  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  popular  rumor,  elected  by  the 
cousin  vote  term  after  term. 

Another  jagged  and  unfilled  chasm 
will  he  that  left  by  Dr.  Richard  Bar- 
tholdt  of  St.  Louis,  the  German  ambas¬ 
sador  to  Congress.  He  was  unique,  ef¬ 
fective,  useful,  and  beloved.  Peace  and 
beer  and  Germany  were  his  three  pro¬ 
teges  and  a  rise  could  be  got  out  of 
him  on  these  subjects  at  any  time.  He 
has  attended  every  Hague  conference, 


and  it  was  also  almost  solely  because 
of  his  masterly  defense  and  generalship 
that  prohibition  did  not  sweep  over  the 
land  by  act  of  the  last  Congress  and 
reduce  the  greater  portion  of  St.  Louis 
to  a  dusty  and  dejected  desert. 

Edward  W.  Townsend  of  New  Jersey 
brought  with  him  to  the  Sixty-second 
Congress  a  nation-wide  reputation  as 
a  humorist.  But,  to  the  great  disap¬ 
pointment  of  his  fellow  members,  he  did 
not  mix  business  and  politics.  He  was 
a  hard-working  Congressman  of  the 
heavy  roadster  type,  with  a  deep-toned 
Websterian  style  of  talking  and  an  inex¬ 
orable  logic,  devoid  of  any  gleam  what¬ 
ever.  One  of  the  recreations  of  Con¬ 
gressmen  was  to  lead  visitors  into  the 
gallery  when  Townsend  was  speaking 
and  to  say,  pointing  him  out,  “That 
man  wrote  ‘Chimmy  Fadden,’  ”  for  the 
sake  of  the  explosive  incredulity  which 
usually  followed. 

Jefferson  Levy  of  New  York,  owner 
of  Monticello,  the  home  of  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson,  leaves  Congress  a  disappointed 
man.  Three  terms  ago  he  entered  the 
House  with  a  great  truth  bursting  with¬ 
in  him  and  he  was  never  able  to  per¬ 
suade  anyone  to  partake  of  it.  Levy  is 
a  rich  Gothamite  and  knows  Wall  Street 
f i  om  the  inside.  Through  a  long  course 
of  experience  in  these  progressive  days 
he  had  been  filled  with  the  belief  that 
the  rich  of  the  land  have  suffered  from 
oppression  and  many  divers  cruelties 
and  that  it  was  his  mission  to  explain 
this  to  Congress.  Several  times  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  this  explanation 
started,  but  each  time  he  was  swept 
rudely  aside  by  the  onward  march  of 
the  nine  volume'  of  precedents  which 
ran  over  him  with  some  point  of  order 
or  other  and  the  speech  was  never  de¬ 
livered.  In  private  conversation,  how¬ 
ever,  he  spent  much  time  in  explaining 
that  Wall  Street  men  are  not  entirely 
inhuman. 

Congressman  Willis  of  Ohio,  now 
Governor  Willis,  takes  back  home  with 
him  the  loudest  voice  heard  in  Wrashing- 
!(?n  Sjlce  of  “Foghorn”  Funston, 
three  decades  ago.  It  was  a  sort  of  exten¬ 
sion  hatrack  voice.  Listening  to  him 
was  like  climbing  a  mountain.  tVhen  vou 
thought  he  had  reached  the  topmost  sum¬ 
mit  of  human  possibility  new  heights 
arose  beyond,  and  still '  higher  cloud- 
kissed  peaks  followed  ’em.  Another  man 
with  a  gift  of  tilting  the  house  rafters 
was  Manahan  of  Minnesota.  And  then 
there  was  George  W.  Taylor  of  De- 
mopolis,  Ala.,  who  sat  silent  and  atten¬ 
tive  for  twelve  years  and  then  burst 
out  unexpectedly  in  a  speech  on  the 
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are  now  equipped  with 

Piston  Rings 


X - 1 


Think  what  this 

means.  One  auto¬ 
mobile  or  motor  truck 
in  every  five  of  those 
in  use  today  has 

[ ea^roo^  Piston  Rings  in  its 
engine.  And,  bear  in  mind 
ch at,  in  every  instance,  these 
rings  were  put  in  by  the  own¬ 
ers  to  replace  the  inefficient 
piston  rings  originally  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  manufacturers. 


Put 

Al,' 


PISTON  RINGS 

MADE  BY  MCQUAY-NORR1S  MFO.  CO. 

in  your  engine  and  you  will 
have  the  same  experience  as 
every  one  of  these  300,000 
users,  viz.  —  more  power,  a 
substantial  saving  in  fuel,  oil 
and  motor  wear  and  great  re¬ 
lief  from  carbon  trouble. 

' ewtgoop  Piston  Rings  are  de¬ 
signed  to  secure  that  perfect  gas- 
tightness  within  the  cylinder  without 
which  proper  compression  of  the  fuel 
charge  is  impossible— and  faulty  com¬ 
pression  must  cause  reduced  power. 
Further,  they  prevent  the  passage  of 
lubricating  oil  into  the  combustion 
chamber,  which  is  responsible  for 
excessive  carbon  deposit. 


Avoid  imitations  and  substitution  by 
insisting  on  \  Eeavfrasor 

•JThe  great  feature  of  this  ring  is  its 
strength  and  simplicity.  It  consists 
of  two  pieces  only,  each  half  a  per¬ 
fectly  concentric  ring  in  itself  ,  closely 
fitted  around  the  other.  This  is  the 
only  way  in  which  correctly  distrib¬ 
uted  tension  on  the  cylinder  walls  can 
be  secured,  at  the  same  time  closing 
the  expansion  openings  that  are  left 
unsealed  in  all  one-piece  rings.  Made 
in  all  sizes— easily  adjusted. 

IeaMwoct  Piston  Rings  will  pay  the 
cost  of  installation  out  of  one  year’s 
saving  in  fuel  and  oil.  They  never 
lose  their  efficiency  —  are  always 
economical. 

When  vour  car  is  overhauled  have 
\  Rings  installed. 

Send  for  Free  Book  — 

“To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power."  It  ex¬ 
plains  the  theory  and  function  of  piston 
rings  and  tells  why  you  should  equip 
your  engine  with  \  ^v^-lwoc  Rings. 

Sold  by  all  up-to-date  dealers ,  garages 
and  repair  shops 

Manufactured  by 

McQuay- Norris  Mfg,  Co. 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Canadian  Factory  —  W.  H.  Banfield  & 
Sons.  120  Adelaide  St.  West.  Toronto. 

BRANCH  OFFICES 
New  York  -1919-29  Broadway. 

Pittsburg  902  Second  National  Bank 
Bldg. 

Kansas  City — 513  New  Nelson  Bldg. 
Chicago  718  Michigan  Blvd.  Bldg. 

San  Francisco  — 164  Hansford  Bldg. 

Los  Angeles  -224  Central  Bldg. 

Dallas  1509  Commerce  St. 


Mussel  Shoals  which  swept  Congress, 
dazed  and  awe-struck,  into  a  small 
bunch  in  the  corner-of  the  hall.  It  was 
as  surprising  a  bunch  of  remarks  as 
those  made  by  Vesuvius  in  the  first 
breadths  of  the  Christian  era  after  cen¬ 
turies  of  profound  repose. 

A.  Mitchell  Palmer  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  ran  for  Senator  against  Penrose 
and  only  missed  out  by  about  300,000 
votes,  is  a  serious  loss  to  the  House, 
scientifically  as  well  as  otherwise. 
Palmer  is  a  mixture  of  Quaker  and 
Pennsylvania  Dutch,  and  is  probably 
the  only  man  in  the  House  whose  pic¬ 
ture  could  be  placed  among  those  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1874  with¬ 
out  exciting  comment.  He  could  walk 
down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  with  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  and  divide  the  atten¬ 
tion  with  ease.  Another  fine  old  type 
was  D.  E.  Garrett  of  Texas,  whose  his¬ 
toric  long  black  coat,  soft  necktie,  and 
wide-flowing  felt  hat  typified  Texas 
statesmanship. 

In  the  Progressive  section  many 
mighty  warriors  will  be  missing.  There 
is  McDonald  of  Michigan,  who  got  his 
seat  after  a  desperate  contest.  He  is 
a  well-laundered,  perfectly  manicured, 
sartorially  impeccable,  straight-out  ex¬ 
tremist,  who  cast  his  lot  with  the 
miners  in  the  copper  strike  and  went 
down  to  defeat  with  them.  He  made  a 
minority  report  in  the  McDermott  con¬ 
test  which  banged  Congress  about  as  if 
it  was  a  Belgian  fort.  Then  there  was 
Lafferty  of  Oregon,  young  and  desti¬ 
tute  of  fear,  or  even  prudence,  its  third 
cousin.  Single-handed  he  declared  war 
upon  the  press  of  the  United  States 
and  scathed  it  at  every  opportunity 
through  his  two  exhilarating  years  in 
Congress,  to  the  intense  awe  of  older 
members;  for  the  press  hasn’t  been 
scathed  to  any  extent  in  Congress  for 
fifty  years. 

One  of  the  biggest  holes  of  all  is  that 
left  by  Victor  Murdock,  the  Fighting 
Temeraire  of  Kansas,  who  goes  back 
home  after  a  gallant  attempt  to  keep 
Senator  Curtis  in  private  life.  For  six 
terms  Murdock  has  insurged  and  revo- 
luted  with  marked  success.  Congress 
will  be  tamer  without  his  oriflame  of 
red,  belligerent  hair,  and  his  ruddy,  good- 
humored  face  beneath  it  emitting  de¬ 
fiance  and  prairie  humor  in  pleasing 
alternation.  The  man  who  led  the  fight 
which  unhorsed  Cannon  will  be  missing, 
while  Cannon  himself  will  puff  placidly 
through  his  twentieth  term.  But  Mur¬ 
dock,  who  retires  after  twelve  years  of 
valuable  service  at  the  age  of  forty- 
four,  will  go  back  to  Kansas — where 
they  don’t  let  young  warriors  of  his 
type  rust  in  peace  very  long. 

German  Trenches 

Continued  from  page  7  ) 

seeing  that  he  was  near  a  battery.  But 
as  no  bullet  sped  by  you  when  in  the 
trenches,  so  no  shell  falls  near  you  now. 
While  you  are  glad  that  they  do  not, 
still  you  do  not  think  very  much  about 
it— you  wonder  more  whether  a  picture 
you  are  trying  to  take  with  your  kodak 
will  develop;  for  the  day  is  dark,  and 
a  slight  drizzle  has  been  falling  since 
noon.  But  you  do  wish  that  the  bat¬ 
tery  would  get  into  action;  you  would 
like  to  have  that  experience  at  least. 
And  just  as  you  are  thinking  this — 
“Will  you  please  stand  a  little  this 
way?”  politely  asks  the  battery  com¬ 
mander.  “You  are  in  the  way  of  the 
range  finders,”  he  explains. 

You  step  back,  and  almost  before  you 
fully  take  in  the  fact,  the  gunners  are 
in  machinelike  activity.  A  shell  is 
thrust  home. 

“Hands  to  your  ears!”  a  voice  says. 
The  discharge  takes  place. 

“You  remember  the  ruined  brick 
house  you  saw  from  the  tower?  Some 
of  the  enemy  have  just  entered  it;  that 
is  where  that  shell  went,”  you  are  told. 

“But  why  don’t  they  shoot  at  us? 
This  controversy  seems  to  be  going  on 
from  right  to  left,  over  our  heads,  or 
in  front  of  us.  How  does  it  happen  that 
no  shells  fall  here?” 

“Our  French  friends  have  not  yet 
located  this  battery.  They  have  no  idea 
that  these  guns  are  here.  They  know 
that  there  is  an  unlocated  battery,  but 
they  have  not  found  it.” 

“But  they  will  find  you  in  the  end! 
Suppose  they  found  you  now?” 

“Oh,  well,  of  course  in  that  case! 
But  that  is  not  probable  to-day.  This 
battery  has  been  here  a  fortnight,  and 
they  have  not  yet  searched  us  out.” 

The  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge 
of  the  gun,  who  crawls  with  you  into  the 
earthen  chamber  just  described,  speaks 
English.  He  learned  it  in  Mombasa 


THE  GREAT 
CIGAR  STORE  SCENE 

CUSTOMER : — Give  me  a  box — 

CLERK:— Won’t  you  try— 

CUSTOMER : — No,  I  won’t !  I’ve  tried  ’em  all, 
up  to  25  cents.  1  KNOW  what  I  want. 

I  wasted  a  lot  of  time  on  other  ciga¬ 
rettes —  but  for  the  balance  of  my 
years  I’m  going  to  enjoy  “London 
Life.” 

If  there’s  any  better  cigarette  on  this 
earth,  /  don’t  deserve  it. 

CLERK:— Yes,  sir.  And  it’s  “most  extraor¬ 
dinary” —  so  many  of  our  customers 
say  that  same  thing.  Ten  cents,  right. 
Thank  you,  sir. 


CORK  TIP 

CIGARETTES 

IQ  CentsHere  - 10  Pencelhere 
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Surely  This  Must  Be  a  Wonderful  Car  To 
Enjoy  Such  a  Demand  at  Such  a  Season! 

Never  mind  the  size  of  the  type — the  fact  is  big  and  the  information  vital  to  you. 

You  will  read  in  five  minutes.  Then  use  the  phone — there’s  no  time  to  lose 


WHEN  WE  TELL  YOU  that  March  first 
looked  like  “May  Day”  at  Lansing — orders  for 
immediate  shipment  greatly  in  excess  of  out¬ 
put  and  that,  despite  the  fact  the  big  25-acre 
Reo  plants  were  running  double  shift,  and 
turning  out  105  cars  per  day  — you’ll  agree 
the  condition  is  remarkable. 

OUR  SCHEDULE  OF  DELIVERIES  of  Reo 
the  Fifth — made  in  August  in  the  usual  course 
and  anticipating  the  usual  “dull  season”  of 
January  and  February — called  for  300  cars  of 
this  model  in  January  and  450  in  February. 
With  March,  according  to  that  schedule,  would 
begin  the  big  out-flow. 

ALAS  FOR  WELL  LAID  PLANS!  In  Jan¬ 
uary  we  shipped  1200  instead  of  300;  and  in 
February,  instead  of  450,  our  dealers  took  1800 
Reo  the  Fifths — and  begged  for  more. 

MIND  YOU,  THAT  was  middle  of  winter  — 
War  Year  !  Just  when  everybody  was  trying 
to  convince  everybody  else  that  we  were  en¬ 
joying  hard  times,  the  Reo  plants  were  run¬ 
ning  a  double  shift  in  an  effort  to  keep  up  with 
the  demand  for  immediate  shipments  of  auto¬ 
mobiles. 

CAN  YOU  IMAGINE  any  stronger  testimony 
to  the  splendid  qualities  of  a  car  than  that 
unusual  demand  at  that  unusual  season  ? 

“HOW  COULD  WE  SHIP  that  many  cars  in 
those  months  if  our  plans  called  for  the  lesser 
number?”  you  ask.  The  answer  is  the  whole 
point  to  this  ad. 

KNOWING  FROM  PAST  EXPERIENCE 
that  the  demand  for  Reos  is  always  greater 
than  the  supply — for  there  never  has  been  a 
time  since  the  first  Reo  was  made  that  we 
could  supply  enough  cars  for  all  who  wanted 
Reos — knowing  that  this  demand  would  be 
hopelessly  in  excess  of  our  facilities  in  the 
spring  months,  we  planned,  as  we  fondly  be¬ 
lieved,  to  meet  it. 


AT  A  COST  OF  OVER  $100,000  we  had  built 
a  warehouse  capable  of  storing  2,000  cars. 
We  planned  to  run  full  force  on  the  Reo 
the  Fifth  model  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months,  expecting  to  ship  about  300  cars 
per  month  and  store  the  rest  against  the  big 
spring  rush. 

WE  MADE  THE  CARS  ALRIGHT- but  there 
our  plans  were  frustrated  by  dealers’  demands 
for  immediate  shipments.  These  took  the  full 
capacity  of  the  plants  for  those  months — and 
today  there  is  not  a  Reo  the  Fifth  in  that  big 
warehouse  ! 

ABOUT  THE  SAME  TIME  that  we  laid  those 
plans  we  also  reserved  advertising  space  in 
several  of  the  most  prominent  publications  to 
push  the  sale  of  those  cars  in  these  “off” 
months.  Instead  we  are  now  using  that  space 
to  tell  you  this  story  and  to  warn  you  against 
delay,  in  ordering  your  Reo  if  you  want  to  be 
one  of  the  “lucky”  ones. 

YOU  KNOW  AS  WELL  AS  WE  if  you  have 
watched  it  at  all  that  in  previous  years 
thousands  of  would-be  Reo  owners  have  been 
disappointed.  Not  merely  delay  in  delivery — 
but  the  absolute  impossibility  of  getting  a  car. 
Factory  output  all  allotted  to  dealers  — 
dealers’  quota  all  contracted  for  by  custom¬ 
ers  weeks  in  advance. 

IT  IS  A  REMARKABLE  FACT  that  in 
years  past  premiums  have  been  paid  for 
Reos — not  to  us  or  to  Reo  dealers  but  from 
one  buyer  to  another  who,  by  foresight, 
had  secured  an  option  on  the  coveted  car — 
while  cars  with  lesser  reputation  went  a-beg- 

ging- 

THIS  YEAR,  BECAUSE  of  the  condition 
above  recited — not  a  car  in  reserve,  factory 
running  double  shift  and  daily  de¬ 
mand  keeping  pace  with  and  absorb¬ 
ing  whole  output — only  those  who 


have  learned  by  past  experience  and  who  order 
immediately,  can  hope  to  get  a  Reo  the  Fifth. 

,  WE  SUPPOSE  WE  OUGHT  to  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  about  this  car— it’s  the  usual  thing  to  do 
in  an  ad.  But  bless  you,  everybody  in  the 
world  knows  Reo  the  Fifth  as  the  “Incompar¬ 
able  Four.”  This  great  product  of  Reo  ex¬ 
perience,  Reo  facilities  and  of  Reo  integrity, 
occupies  a  place  that  is  unique  among  motor 
cars. 

REO  THE  FIFTH  comes  as  nearly  being  a 
staple  as  has  ever  been  designed  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile.  Since  this  chassis  was  developed — and 
you’ll  remember  we  said  then  it  would  prove 
to  be  “the  ultimate  car” — finality  in  all 
essentials  of  chassis  design — the  only  changes 
have  been  in  improvements,  refinements  of 
details  and  in  equipment. 

IT  HAS  BEEN  OUR  AMBITION  to  make 
and  to  keep  this  the  leading  four-cylinder  car 
for  that  great  class  of  buyers  who  want  a  car 
of  superior  quality  at  a  moderate  price. 

FROM  YEAR  TO  YEAR  as  manufacturing 
conditions  have  improved,  and  especially  this 
year  when  Reo  ready  cash  enabled  us  to  buy 
when  cash  was  at  a  premium  and  to  obtain 
theretofore  impossible  values — we  have  given 
Reo  buyers  the  benefit  in  the  lower  prices. 

LAST  SEASON  $1175— NOW  $1050  — same 
car,  but  longer  wheelbase  and  a  score  of  minor 
but  most  desirable  improvements.  Your  local 
Reo  dealer  will  tell  you  where  and  why. 

MORE  THAN  FORTY  THOUSAND  of  them 
today  in  hands  of  users — and  some  of  those 
users  are  your  intimate  friends.  Ask  them. 
They  will  tell  you  more  and  better  than  we 
can.  And  you’ll  hear  facts  about  low  up-keep 
cost  that  will  astound  you  —  and  that  will 
explain  to  you  as  nothing  else  could  the  reason 
for  the  tremendous  popularity  —  the  tremen¬ 
dous  in-season  and  out-season  demand  for  Reo 
the  Fifth — “The  Incomparable  Four.” 
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REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Reo  Automobiles  and  Reo  Motor  Trucks 

CANADIAN  FACTORY:  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Limited,  St.  Catherines,  Ontario 


Never  Was  There— Never  Will  There  Be— A  Better  Time 
Than  Right  Now  To  Modernize  Your  Delivery  Equipment 

Unprecedented  demand  and  high  prices  for  horses  enable  you  to  make  the  change — and  at  a  profit 


Reo  Two-Ton  (Model  J)  Motor  Truck 
Price — Chassis  with  Driver’s  Cab — $1650 


AND  OF  COURSE  YOU  WANT  the  utmost 
in  truck  excellence  for  your  money  at  the 
same  time  that  you  insist  on  paying  no  more 
for  it  than  you  can  realize  on  the  amount  of 
horse  equipment  that  truck  will  replace  in 
service. 


ALL  OF  WHICH  SAYS— REO.  The  cardinal 
quality  in  Reo  cars,  as  you  know,  is  stability. 

THAT  QUALITY  YOU’LL  FIND  in  superla¬ 
tive  degree  in  the  Reo  two -ton  (Model  J) 
truck  shown  at  the  bottom  of  this  page.  In 
service  this  truck  has  proven  “as  reliable  as 
a  chronometer,”  and  that  consistency  of  per¬ 
formance  with  the  extremely  low  upkeep 
cost  have  created  for  it  among  motor  trucks 
a  place  such  as  Reo  cars  enjoy  among  auto¬ 
mobiles. 


YOU  HAVE  NEVER  KNOWN  a  man  or  a 
firm  to  install  a  Reo  truck  as  a  starter  and  then 
change  to  any  other  make  when  completing 
his  equipment. 


ANY  REO  DEALER  anywhere  can  tell  you 
about  Reo  trucks  in  service  and  can  show  you 
figures  in  cost  upkeep  that  will  astound  you. 
And,  though  we  talk  shop  service  only  as  in¬ 
cidental  to  our  business — for  we  believe  in 
“Road  Service  Built  in  at  the  Factory”  such 
as  makes  shop  service  unnecessary— yet  it  is 
an  important  fact  that  you  have  at  your  service 
any  one  of  fifteen  hundred  Reo  dealers  at  any 
time  or  place  you  may  call  on  them. 


LOOK  INTO  THIS  matter  of  advantageous 
sale  of  the  horses  and  equipment.  And,  before 
buying  any  truck,  look  at  this  Reo. 

IT  IS  IN  SERVICE  in  more  than  one  hundred 
lines  of  business  —  yours  among  them.  So 
there’s  nothing  experimental  about  it.  And  it 
carries  the  Reo  nameplate — guarantee  of  “qual¬ 
ity  in  unseen  parts”  as  well  a:;  in  places  you 
can  see. 


NOW  — RIGHT  NOW— IS  THE  TIME,  'he 
great  opportunity  to  make  that  change. 


NEVER  WAS  THERE  — never  will  there 
be— a  better  time  than  right  now  to  dispose 
of  your  obsolete  — slow,  uncertain,  expensive 
—horse  equipment  and  replace  it  with  mod¬ 
em —  rapid,  reliable  and  economical  —  Motor 
Trucks 

HORSES  COMMAND  at  this  time,  not  only  a 
ready  market,  but  unprecedentedly  high  prices. 
This  is  true  of  all  classes  of  horses,  but  espe¬ 
cially  the  heavy  draft  types,  “chunks”  and 
mules. 

THE  EUROPEAN  WAR  has  created  many 
opportunities  for  those  with  eyes  to  see  and 
minds  alert  to  grasp.  This  opportunity  to 
do  at  a  stroke  that  which  you  have  long 
contemplated  but  hesitated  to  do  because  of 
the  immediate  loss  you  felt  you  would  have 
to  sustain  —  though  convinced  the  ultimate 
saving  would  many  times  offset  that  loss 
you  can  now  do  without  sacrifice  of  time  or 
money. 

EVEN  IF  THAT  WERE  NOT  SO,  still  it 
would  be  the  part  of  good  business  to  dispense, 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  with  a  system 
that  is  out  of  step  with  the  times. 

YOU  CAN  COMPUTE  the  cost  of  supporting 
— -of  replacing  and  maintaining  —  horses  and 
horse  equipment,  but  you  cannot  know  the 
losses  you  sustain  by  forfeiting  business  to 
your  more  alert  rivals. 

THE  PRIZE  IS  TO  THE  SWIFT  these  days 
— business  goes  to  the  house  that  handles  it 
with  the  greatest  dispatch. 


THIS  IS  EQUALLY  TRUE  of  rural  and  of 
urban  business.  The  modern  farmer  and 
dairyman  no  less  than  the  modern  merchant 
must  keep  up  with  the  times-  and  with  his 
competitors — in  the  matter  of  trucking  equip¬ 
ment. 


BUT  YOU  KNOW  THAT.  It  is  a  waste  oi 
space  to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  the  old 
and  the  new— that  subject  has  been  thoroughly 
thrashed  out,  pro  and  con,  and  the  decision 
has  been  made. 


IT  IS  NO  LONGER  a  question  of  horses  or 
motor  trucks.  The  only  question  that  remains 
to  be  decided  is— which  truck  ? 


AND  IN  THE  CONSIDERATION  of  that 
subject  let  us  suggest  that  in  selecting  a  truck 
or  a  fleet  of  them  you  follow  the  same  policy 
to  which  you  have  always  adhered  in  buying 
horses — buy  only  from  a  concern  whose  repu¬ 
tation  you  know  and  of  which  you  are  sure 


YOU  WOULD  NOT  BUY  a  draft  horse  from 
a  wandering  gypsy — not  though  you  felt  you 
knew  all  there  was  to  know  about  horse¬ 
flesh. 


THERE’S  VASTLY  MORE  TO  KNOW  about 
motor  trucks  than  about  horses.  And  he  who 
is  most  sure  of  his  “motor- wisdom”  is  most 
likely  to  select  the  wrong  truck  if  he  depend 
upon  his  own  experience  alone. 


MIND  YOU,  the  poorest  truck  made  is  better 
— more  reliable—  more  consistent  in  perform 
ance — than  the  best  team  of  horses.  But  that 
is  not  the  point.  You  want  the  most  reliable 
truck  made.  You  want  the  truck 
that  is  cheapest  to  maintain  be¬ 
cause  of  needing  fewer  repairs,  and, 
when  repairs  or  replacement  parts 
are  needed  can  be  obtained  quick¬ 
est  and  at  the  least  expense. 


REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Lansing,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 

Reo  Automobiles  and  Reo  Motor  Trucks 

CANADIAN  FACTORY:  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Limited.  St.  Catherines.  Ontario 
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The  photograph 
above  shows  a  build¬ 
ing  in  Brazil,  Indiana, 
which  was  roofed  in 
1872  with  felt  and 
gravel  along  the  lines 
of  The  Barrett  Speci¬ 
fication. 

A  few  months  ago,  it 
was  necessary  to  add 
another  story  to  the 
building  and  the  old 
roof  was  torn  off. 

During  42  years  the 
roof  never  leaked,  nor 
was  it  patched,  painted, 
or  repaired. 


The  owners  wrote  to 
the  successors  of  Sims 
&  Smither,  who  put 
on  the  original  roof 
in  1872,  saying:  “We 
want  a  roof  like  the  old 
one"—  and  a  Barrett 
Specification  Roof 
will,  therefore,  cover 
the  new  addition. 

From  the  viewpoints 
of  service  and  econ¬ 
omy  Barrett  Specifi¬ 
cation  Roofs  are  pre¬ 
eminently  superior  to 
any  other  kind. 


Copies  of  The  Barrett  Specification  free  on  request. 


Sherfey  (2  Kidd  Furniture 
Store, 

Brazil,  Ind. 


Roofers:  Henry  C.  Smither 
Roofing  &  Sheet  Metal  Co. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Sims  &  Smither, 

4.2 years  ago. 


Special  Note 

We  advise  incor¬ 
porating  in  plans 
the  full-  wording 
of  The  Barrett 
Specification,  in 
order  to  avoid 
any  misunder¬ 
standing. 

If  any  abbrevi¬ 
ated  form  is  de¬ 
sired,  however, 
the  following  is 
suggested: 

ROOFING  — 
Shall  be  a  Barrett 
Specification 
Roof  laid  as  di¬ 
rected  in  printed 
Specification, 
revised  August 
15,  1911,  using 
the  materials 
specified  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  in¬ 
spection  require¬ 
ment. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis  Cleveland  Cincinnati  Pittsburgh 
Detroit  Birmingham  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Salt  Lake  City  Seattle 

THE  PATERSON  MFG.  CO.,  Limited :  Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Vancouver 

St.  John,  N.  B.  Halifax,  N.  S.  Sydney.  N.  S. 


LOOK  for  tbe  Keen  Kutter  trade  mark  when  ycu 
buy  a  knife.  Every  knife  so  marked  must 
stand  up  to  the  hardest  test.  Blades  are  first-class 
English  crucible  steel.  The  bandies  are  on  for  keeps, 
and  the  springs  never  fail  to  keep  their  snap. 


pocket  knives  are  backed  by  more  than  forty-five  years 
of  quality.  If  any  Keen  Kutter  pocket  knife  proves 
unsatisfactory,  the  dealer  is  authorized  to  refund  the 
money.  Send  for  our  Cutlery  Booklet  No.  BM  551. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's ,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO. 

St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


[  The  University  of  Chicago 

in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc¬ 
tion  by  correspondence. 


For  detailed  in¬ 
formation  address 


jl  t  23d  Year  U. of  C.(Div.  A) Chicago, II I.  Tow«r 


MASON,  FENWICK  &  LAWRENCE 

Established  1861. — 604  F.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C., 
New  York  City  and  Chicago.  Manufacturers  buy 
good  Patented  ideas.  BOOKLET  FREE. 


You  Can  Taste 

the  OXYGEN  when  you  use 


The  OXYGEN  Tooth  Powder 

Oxygen  is  nature’s  great 
purifier.  That’s  why  CALOX 
prevents  dental  trou¬ 
bles  by  removing  the 
cause  of  tooth  decay. 

All  Druggists,  25c. 

Sample  and  Booklet  Free ,  if 
you  mention  your  Druggist 

McKesson  &  robbins 

91-97  Fulton  St.  New  York 


Valuable  dier'tor 
nutritious,  wastottpai 
use.  Unlike ofnerSlptfcls!! 
physician^/Leadi. 
or  samnj^writ 
FARWELL  &  RH1NES,  Watertown,  N. 


RipriN 

Sluten 


quire  highly 
daily 


ho  _ 

food  for  daily 
Consult  your 
cer§>v  For  .book 


,  U.  S.  A. 


TYPEWRITERS^ 


Prices  $15.00  up.  SOLD  or  RENTED 
anywhere  at  %  to  Y2  MANUFACTURERS* 
PRICES,  allowing  RENTAL  TO  APPLY 
ON  PRICE.  Free  Trial.  Installment 
payments  if  desired.  Write  for  catalog  53 
TYPEWRITE M  EMPORIUM,  M  IR  W  Ukl  St-  Cbicici 


and  other  places  where  he  has  served 
as  a  commercial  agent.  He  is  now  a 
small  merchant  on  his  own  account.  To 
the  remark  that  he  and  all  the  men 
appear  to  be  in  fine  physical  condition, 
content  and  even  happy,  he  answers 
that  their  physical  fitness  is  due  large¬ 
ly  to  plenty  of  excellent  food  and  to 
the  care  taken  of  them.  As  to  their 
cheerful  appearance,  he  says  that  the 
men  think  they  are  doing  well  for 
Germany,  and  that  is  enough,  he  thinks, 
to  make  any  German  happy.  “Also,” 
he  remarks,  “there  is  not  a  man  of  us 
common  soldiers  who  does  not  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  we  are  fighting  for.” 

“And  may  I  ask  what  you  are  fight¬ 
ing  for,  then?”  you  flash  back  at  him 
with  unguarded  impoliteness. 

His  eyes  blaze.  “Filr  Deutschland!” 
The  words  bark  at  you  with  penetrat¬ 
ing  intentness,  which  has  made  him  re¬ 
lapse  into  the  German  tongue  in  his 
emotion.  “For  the  life  of  the  German 
nation!”  picking  up  his  English  again. 
“Yes,  and  for  our  lives,  too,  and  the 
lives  of  our  wives  and  children — our 
means  of  earning  our  livelihood.” 

“How  long  will  the  war  last?”  you 
venture  to  inquire.  Equally  prompt 
and  spirited  comes  the  answer,  his  al¬ 
ready  military  straight  figure  stiffen¬ 
ing  into  yet  more  rigid  erectness. 

“Till  Germany  wins!  Till  England 
is  beaten!” 

“But  do  you  not  want  to  go  home?” 

“Yes,  of  course,  but  not  until  Ger¬ 
many  wins,  not  till  England  is  beaten!” 

And  the  guns  go  on  roaring,  the  shells 
go  on  exploding,  and  nothing  really 
happens. 

“What  a  waste  of  ammunition!”  you 
remark. 

“Quite  true.  But  the  French  are 
wasting  most  of  it,  and  most  of  it 
is  neutral  ammunition  from  neutral 
America.”  An  officer  is  speaking  now, 
and  he  smiles  as  he  whips  out  his  sting¬ 
ing  jest.  And  yet  no  jest,  for  you  have 
learned  that  it  is  a  serious  conviction  of 
German  officers,  German  soldiers,  Ger¬ 
man  scholars,  German  business  men, 
German  workingmen — in  short,  the 
German  people. 

A  Question  of  Temperament 

AGAIN,  by  differentiating  sound  and 
-direction  and  plying  questions  based 
on  these,  you  learn  that,  as  in  the  case 
of  rifle  firing  in  the  morning,  so  in  artil¬ 
lery  work  the  French  are  firing  many 
times  to  the  Germans’  once.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  Germans  are  not 
prodigal  of  their  powder;  for  while  they 
are  infinitesimally  economical  of  every¬ 
thing  else  they  are  not  parsimonious  in 
ammunition. 

“It  is  with  the  guns  the  same  thing 
that  I  told  you  this  morning  about  the 
rifle  firing,”  patiently  reexplains  the 
officer  who  was  with  you  in  the  trenches 
shortly  after  dawn.  “It  is  a  question 
of  temperament,  delicate  nerves  and  a 
supersensitive  imagination  on  the  one 
side,  and  strong  nerves  and  a  matter- 
of-fact  imagination  on  the  other  side. 
Our  French  friends  shoot  when  they 
think  they  see  something — a  shadow  is 
enough;  or  when  they  imagine  some¬ 
thing  which  does  not  exist.  That  means 
they  are  firing  almost  all  the  time. 
But  our  men  shoot  only  when  they 
really  do  see  something  to  shoot  at,  or 
when  we  have  figured  out  carefully,  and 
on  a  basis  of  fact,  locations  and  move¬ 
ments.  At  bottom  this  fundamental 
difference  will  be  the  deciding  factor  in 
this  war — the  physical  basis,  plus  edu¬ 
cation,  and  both  of  these  plus  spirit, 
and  all  of  these  plus  faith.” 

Strolling  back  to  the  auto,  you  come 
upon  a  field  kitchen  on  its  journey  of 
refreshment  to  the  men  whom  you  have 
just  left  and  their  comrades  —  an 
enormous  kettle,  holding  gallons  upon 
gallons,  its  vast  lid  screwed  tightly 
down ;  a  slight  fire  burning  in  the  oven 
beneath  it;  a  stovepipe  rising  from  its 
front;  the  whole  set  on  wheels  and 
making  a  large-sized  iron  wagon.  Two 
broad  horses  draw  this  field  kitchen. 
Fat  and  sleek  these  horses  are.  The 
kitchen  stops  at  command;  the  kettle’s 
lid  is  unscrewed,  and  some  of  the  con¬ 
tents  ladled  out  for  your  sampling, 
after  the  cautious  cook,  with  culinary 
pride,  tastes  it  himself.  It  is  thick  pea 
soup  with  meat — hot  and  steaming.  It 
appeals  to  the  palate.  You  like  it  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  food  at  the  officers’  mess. 

The  flying  auto  takes  you  miles  upon 
miles  to  another  point.  At  two  villages 
there  are  stops  for  inspection  duty. 
The  streets  are  filled  with  soldiers. 
Again  the  robust,  wholesome  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  men  thrusts  itself  toward 
you  like  a  great,  strong,  hearty  hand; 


again  the  good  humor  of  the  faces,  fo 
you  had  expected  hardship’s  shrunke 
bodies  and  faces  pinched  by  despai 
and  privation.  Now  you  pass  a  march 
ing  company,  most  of  them  grinning 
some  laughing  outright — evidently  th 
company  humorist  has  cracked  a  jok( 
Once  more  the  same  vitality,  the  sam 
lusty  color  of  lip  and  cheek. 

Cannon,  and  Crackers  and  Cheese 

THERE  is  a  grating  rumble  just  aheac 
and  in  a  moment  you  overtake  am 
are  passing  a  procession  of  little  squar 
wagons,  all  but  two  drawn  by  six  bij 
horses.  On  each  off  horse  sits  a  sol 
dier,  his  rifle  slung  across  his  bad 
ready  for  use.  There  are  twenty  o 
these  wagons.  It  is  an  ammunitioi 
train,  going  where  it  is  needed. 

The  end  of  the  day  has  come,  am 
you  turn  into  an  open  space  by-th* 
side  of  the  road. 

“Let  us  have  some  cheese  and  crack 
ers,”  remarks  the  corps  commander’; 
aide.  While  you  are  standing,  eating 
darkness  falls  upon  you  like  a  blacl 
cloak.  Although  you  have  not  been  ou 
of  the  sound  of  small  arms  or  cannoi 
the  whole  day  long,  yet  you  turn  you: 
head  sharply  as  just  behind  you,  be 
yond  some  trees,  the  crackle  of  heav} 
infantry  fire  breaks  out.  You  are  ix 
no  danger,  however,  for,  although  onl; 
a  fewr  yards  away,  it  is  the  Germax 
rifles  that  are  speaking,  and  the  Frencl 
lead  will  not  come  in  your  direction. 

Then,  quite  as  suddenly,  you  whee 
about  at  an  unfamiliar  series  of  ex 
plosions  of  a  regularity  you  have  no 
heard  before,  and  you  see  at  no  grea 
distance  little  spurts  of  fire  so  rapic 
that  they  seem  almost  a  continuous 
flame.  Machine  guns  these,  but  firing 
at  an  angle  from  where  you  stand;  sc 
again  there  is  no  danger,  and  agair 
nothing  really  happens.  You  have  reac 
that  there  is  no  flash  from  machine 
guns,  but  you  have  seen  their  jets  o: 
flame  darting  out  like  the  red  tongues 
of  legendary  serpents. 

Through  the  dai'kness  now  the  rush 
ing  auto  makes  top  speed.  “Armee- 
Oberkommando!”  shouts  the  majox 
adjutant  to  the  frequent  sentries,  anc 
on  you  plunge  again.  Through  a  large 
town  you  pass,  and  on  inquiry  learr 
that  it  is  one  of  the  two  biggest  mining 
towns  of  France;  and  this  leads  to  the 
discovery  that  the  Germans  occup\ 
much  the  greater  part  of  France’s 
coal-mining  district.  Here  is  anothei 
physical  resource  which  that  part  ol 
the  Republic  occupied  by  the  Germans 
is  yielding  the  conquerors.  Extensive 
soda  deposits  is  another;  and  frorr 
these  the  Germans  are  making  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  gasoline.  Important  items 
these,  and  you  reflect  that  these  French  i 
fields  are  feeding  the  German  army  now 
in  France. 

You  have  sampled  a  portion  of  the 
line  whei'e  the  French  oppose  the  Ger- 
mans,  and  now  you  would  have  a  looh 
at  another  region,  where  the  English 
front  the  German  guns.  Next  day,  then 
you  go  to  Comines,  France,  and  beyonc 
on  the  road  to  Ypi-es.  Just  across  the 
Belgian  border  are  battery  headquar¬ 
ters  for  this  artillery  section.  The  vasl 
noise  of  the  cannon  saturates  the  at¬ 
mosphere  with  a  steady  and  mighty 
sound. 

“Will  you  have  a  look  at  Messines 
before  going  to  the  battei’ies?”  asks  a 
young  artillery  captain. 

Of  course  you  will!  You  are  stand¬ 
ing  in  a  little  space  surrounded  on  all 
sides  save  one  by  quaint,  old  buildings. 
At  an  order,  some  soldiers  begin  throw¬ 
ing  brush  from  a  great  contrivance  on 
wheels  standing  in  a  corner,  and  push 
it  forward.  The  brush  is  to  hide  this 
object  from  the  enemy’s  aeroplanes  and 
their  impertinent  bombs.  This  mechan¬ 
ism  looks  like  a  heavy  fieldpiece  of  unJ 
usual  length,  and  you  imagine  that  it 
is.  But  the  muzzle  is  elevated  until 
the  instrument  is  perpendicular;  and; 
you  think  that  they  are  going  to  shoot 
at  a  foe  of  the  skies.  A  wheel  is 
turned,  and  the  curious  creation  elon¬ 
gates  itself  many  feet  in  the  air.  There 
is  a  quick  adjustment  at  the  base,  and: 
“Look,  please!” 

The  Eyes  of  an  Army 

STOOPING  to  put  your  eye  to  the 
lens,  before  you  is  the  Belgian  town 
for  which  the  English  and  Germans  are 
struggling.  The  supposed  big  gun 
turns  out  to  be  the  most  modern  and 
powerful  of  those  field  telescopes  used 
by  the  Germans  in  this  war! 

Toward  the  batteries  pouring  their 
mammoth  hail  at  the  English  position 
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you  make  your  way.  You  pass  a  great, 
circular  pit  in  the  earth,  like  an  in¬ 
verted  cone,  twenty  feet  across  and 
half  as  deep.  A  British  shell  did  that 
the  day  before.  Alongside  the  road, 
one  of  the  double  row  of  bordering 
trees,  perhaps  fourteen  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  is  broken,  its  upper  half  hang¬ 
ing  to  the  earth.  The  break  is  a  shat¬ 
ter  of  splinters.  Yonder  is  another 
tree  riven  exactly  like  the  first,  and  a 
little  farther  on,  still  another.  The 
rending  in  the  body  of  these  trees  seems 
almost  at  the  same  height  from  the 
ground.  Work  of  the  English  shells. 

And  so  you  walk  on  to  a  German 
battery,  whose  guns  are  precisely  like 
those  you  examined  yesterday,  but  not 
nearly  so  well  concealed.  This  battery 
is  not  in  action,  for  some  reason — per¬ 
haps  the  guns  are  “resting.”  Great 
piles  of  shells  are  under  a  covering, 
well  concealed  from  the  side  toward  the 
enemy — they  are  ready  for  use  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  as  are  the  guns  and 
indeed  the  men  themselves,  who  are 
standing  about,  in  easy  preparedness, 
waiting  for  the  telephone  command. 
What  if  a  shell  were  to  fall  in  that 
store  of  ammunition!  But  luckily  you 
do  not  think  of  this  until  afterward. 

The  Song  of  the  Shell 

A  LITTLE  way  to  your  right,  and  in 
plain  view,  another  battery  is  in 
rapid  action.  The  English  guns  are  an¬ 
swering  shot  for  shot.  Farther  off,  per¬ 
haps  a  mile  or  so,  a  house  bursts  into 
flames.  “That  is  an  English  shell,”  ex¬ 
plains  one  of  the  officers.  And  almost 
as  he  speaks,  another  house,  near  the 
first  one,  begins  to  burn,  also  fired  by 
a  British  naval  gun,  for  these  are 
warship  ordnance,  you  learn,  doing 
shore  duty. 

And  so  the  labor  of  war  goes  on. 
High  above  and  about  you  sound  the 
prolonged  whin-n-n-g-g-g  of  the  flying 
messengers  of  death.  The  sound  of 
them  is  not  unpleasant;  indeed,  their 
voices  are  distinctly  musical.  You  won¬ 
der  why  some  great  composer  has  not 
written'  the  song  of  the  shell. 


Such  are  average  examples  of  the 
battle  front  in  this  part  of  France  in 
January  of  1915.  Not  many  charges  ^ 
or  rushes  across  open  spaces,  although 
there  are  a  few  of  these,  here  and  there, 
along  the  hundreds  of  miles  extending 
from  the  sea  southward  into  France. 
The  steady  rains,  the  overflowing 
streams,  the  flooded  low  places,  the  deep 
and  sticky  mud — all  discourage  infan¬ 
try  attack  or  cavalry  operations.  You 
have  felt  that  downpour,  you  have  seen 
that  surplus  water,  you  have  walked  a 
great  deal  through  that  mud  yourself, 
and  can  understand  the  physical  diffi¬ 
culty  leadening  the  feet  of  soldiers  rush¬ 
ing  a  hostile  trench.  But  when  the 
rains  let  up  and  the  overflow  recedes, 
and  the  ground  becomes  firm,  there 
will  be  another  story.  _ 

“It  looks  to  an  uninformed  civilian 
as  though  it  will  be  hard  for  the  Allies 
to  oust  you  from  your  position,”  you 
observe. 

“Oust  us!  They  will  never  dislodge 
us!  Oust  us!  Oust  us!!  We  shall  ad¬ 
vance!”  snapped  back  a  German  officer, 
one  of  the  best  informed  soldiers  of  a 
certain  famous  corps.  And  when  he 
explains  how  this  can  be  done  without 
great  loss  it  seems  simple  enough.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say  that  the  major  premise  of 
this  syllogism  of  expected  victory  is 
temperament  and  the  physical  basis. 
On  these  the  rain  and  snow  and  mud, 
the  waiting  and  the  rifle  pit,  the  bom¬ 
bardment  and  the  scream  of  shell  are 
having  their  effect.  And  so  the  world 
waits  upon  the  convenience  of  the  sea¬ 
sons,  when  the  soil  shall  be  made  solid 
for  sacrifice.  Then,  out  of  the  equa¬ 
tion  of  nerves  and  temperament,  what 
event  will  come  forth?  Sate  yourself 
with  speculation.  Prophesy  as  you  like. 
One  man’s  opinion  is  as  good  as  an¬ 
other’s,  no  doubt.  Proclaim,  if  you 
wish,  that  the  outcome  is  on  the  knees 
of  the  gods. 

But  the  German  soldier  thinks  that 
he  knows.  He  knows  that  he  knows. 
His  blood,  his  life — what  is  that  to  him? 
“Lieb  Vaterland,  magst  ruhig  sein,”  he 
murmurs  in  trench  or  battery  pit,  and 
sleeps  peacefully  and  is  content. 


Barbara's  Marriages 


(  Continued  from  page  20 ) 


Muttering  an  oath,  Hare  hurried 
down  the  outside  stairs  and  into  the 
street,  his  hat  pulled  over  his  eyes.  He 
did  not  look  back.  Slowly  Barbara 
closed  the  door,  a  sick  sense  of  shame 
in  her  heart.  No  wife  should  be  forced 
to  have  her  husband  leave  her  in  any 
such  furtive  way.  No  man  would  ex¬ 
act  it  of  a  woman  whom  he  really  loved. 
Must  she  always  be  reminded  that  she 
was  only  a  plaintive  suitor  at  the  gate 
of  Love? 

At  first  Barbara  was  happier  than 
she  had  been  even  in  the  mountains. 
She  was  sure  of  Hare  in  a  way  she 
had  not  been  before.  There  was  not 
a  day  that  he  failed  to  come  to  her, 
not  a  parting  when  he  did  not  show 
reluctance  in  leaving  her.  A  new  happy  • 
confidence  in  her  growing  power  to  hold 
him  intensified  her  charms  and  brought 
out  in  her  allure  and  coquetries  he  had 
not  dreamed  her  capable  of.  There 
were  moments,  too,  when  all  these  fell 
away  and  he  saw  his  generous,  truth- 
loving  Barbara  on  a  height  toward 
which  he  gazed,  and  felt  that  not  to 
love  her  heartily  would  be  a  keen 
spiritual  loss. 

Yet  from  the  very  beginning  there 
were  dissatisfactions  which  Barbara 
had  to  struggle  against.  One  of  these 
came  when  he  told  her  that  he  could 
not  spend  Christmas  Day  with  her. 

“I’m  just  as  sorry  about  it  as  you 
can  be,  dear  little  love,”  he  said,  smooth¬ 
ing  her  brown  hair  as  she  sat  on  the 
footstool  beside  him,  her  head  against 
his  knee.  “But  I  don’t  see  how  I  can 
break  the  old  custom — ” 

“What  has  the  old  custom  been?” 
Barbara  asked  pensively. 

“Usually  I  had  the  noon  meal  with 
the  Streeters  or  some  other  friends,  de¬ 
pending  on  who  asked  me  first,  and  in¬ 
variably  I  had  the  night  meal  with  the 
Farleys,  the  children’s  Christmas  tree 
coming  afterward.” 

“You  don’t  mean  to  sav,”  Barbara 
cried  with  the  sympathy  for  children 
which  he  loved  in  her,  “that  they  make 
those  poor  children  wait  till  Christmas 
night  for  their  presents?” 

He  nodded.  “I’ve  never  liked  it 
either.  But,  Babbie,  I  was  going  to 
say  that  mother  asked  me  if  I  wouldn’t 
have  the  noon  meal  alone  with  just  her. 
She  doesn’t  want  to  go  very  much  to 
the  Farleys  at  night,  but,  of  course,  she 


will.  She  seems  to  think  she’ll  gather 
strength  for  it  if  she  and  I  are  alone, 
just  as  we  so  often  were  on  Christmas 
Day  when  I  was  a  little  boy.” 

“It’s  quite  all  right,  dearest,”  Bar¬ 
bara  said.  “I  don’t  see  how  you  can 
get  out  of  it,  but,  of  course,  it’s  natural 
for  me  to  feel  that  I  don’t  see  how  I’m 
going  to  get  along  without  you,  isn’t  it?” 

“I  suppose  it  is,  you  sentimental 
goose.” 

“Mrs.  Farley  wrote  me  to-day,”  she 
said  after  a  pause,  “asking  me  to  dine 
there  Christmas  night.” 

“Did  she?”  he  replied  in  an  even  tone. 

His  face,  as  she  glanced  up  into  it, 
was  inscrutable.  He  went  on  filling  his 
pipe.  Inwardly  she  sighed;  she  had 
half  hoped  that  he  had  been  told  of  the 
invitation,  or  at  least  would  want  her 
to  accept  it.  Since  their  marriage  they 
had  not  spoken  of  Helen. 

“You’d  rather  I  didn’t  accept?” 

“Do  you  want  to  go?”  he  parried. 

“No.” 

Barbara  was  sure  that  she  did  not 
want  Helen  to  see  them  together;  al¬ 
most  she  was  sure  that  she  did  not 
want  to  see  Helen  alone.  If  she  could 
have  chosen,  she  would  have  taken  Hare 
back  to  Grassmere  and  lived  with  him 
proudly  before  the  eyes  of  all  who  had 
known  them.  Since  her  life  was  what 
it  was,  she  wanted  to  see  as  little  as 
possible  of  all  those  who  still  thought 
of  her  as  Barbara  Rhodes. 

“But  why  don’t  you  want  me  to  go?” 
she  persisted. 

“I  didn’t  say  I  didn’t  want  you  to 
accept.  I  want  you  to  do  as  you  like.” 

HIS  tone  was  careful,  and  yet  Bar¬ 
bara  was  sure  that  he  was  not  tell¬ 
ing  her  the  truth.  Ah,  well,  she  must 
please  him,  and,  besides,  she  certainly 
did  not  want  to  be  one  of  the  Farley 
Christmas  group. 

“I’ve  two  or  three  invitations,”  she 
said,  “and  now  that  I  know  your  plans 
I  can  make  mine.  I’ll  dine  with  Annie 
Bestor  at  night  and  with  one  of  my 
adoring  pupils  at  noon.” 

Inwardly  she  reflected  that  if  only 
they  had  been  leading  a  normal  life  she 
would  not  have  had  to  hold  her  own 
plans  in  abeyance  till  she  learned  his; 
they  would  have  made  their  plans  to¬ 
gether.  But  she  did  not  let  the  thought 
mirror  itself  in  her  face;  she  smiled  at 
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E.  H.  Harriman  Memorial  Gold  Medal 

New  York  Central  R.  R. 
Wins  Harriman  Medal 

Awarded  by  the  American  Museum  of  Safety  for  the 
utmost  progress  in  safety  and  accident  prevention 

Among  the  safety  points  scored  by  the 
New  York  Central  are  block  signals, 
improved  roadbed,  steel  equipment, 
modem  safety  devices,  a  safety  bureau, 
the  elimination  of  curves  and  grade 
crossings,  high  standard  of  efficiency  of 
employees,  improved  ventilation,  clean¬ 
ing  and  disinfecting. 

Prof.  Frederick  R.  Hutton,  of  Columbia  University  and 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Museum  of  Safety,  in  present¬ 
ing  the  medal  stated  that  the  record  of  the  New  York 
Central  had  been  remarkable  in  that  not  one  passen¬ 
ger  had  been  killed  in  a  train  accident  on  the  road 
in  four  years,  and  that  during  this  time  the  number 
o  f  passengers  actually  carried  on  its  trains  equal¬ 
led  twice  the  population  of  the  United  States. 


Throw  Away 

W@mTTre<s 

For  over  three  years  European  mot<  r- 
ists  have  been  getting  from  10,000  to 
15,000  miles  out  of  their  tires  by  “half- 
soling”  them  with  Steel  Studded  Treads. 

Iu  eight  mouths  over  20,000  American  mo¬ 
torists  have  followed  their  example  and  are 
saving  $50  to  $200  a  year  in  tire  expense. 

WE  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL dep™,ut!pr'pnv 

express  and  let  you  be  the  judge.  DurableTieads 
double  the  life  of  your  tires  and  are  sold  under  a 

signed  guarantee  for  5,000  miles  without 
puncture.  Applied  in  vour  own  garage  in  30  minutes. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  in  new  territory  on 

first  shipment  direct  from  factory.  A  postal  will 
g.-i  full  information  and  sample  within  a  week. 

State  sizeof  tires.  Don’t  wait — write  today. 

THE  COLORADO  TIRE  &  LEATHER  CO. 
383A  Goetz  Rldg.,W.  Austin  Ave. , Chicago, III. 
1 43A  Tread  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

633A  White  House  Building,  New  York 


Howard  Bicycle 


Something  new,  you 

cannot  afford  to  buy  until 
you  get  our  1915  cata¬ 
logue.  Make  some  extra 
money;  be  a  rider  agent, 
send  for  our  free  propo¬ 
sition.  Write  today. 
HOWARD  CYCLE  CO. 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  Dept.  K. 


PALMER  MOTORS  and 
LAUNCHES 

four  cvole.  Get  nnr  1915  reduced  prices. 
C  TAl.OG  FREE. 

PALMER  BROS.,  Cos  Cob.  Conn. 


There’s 
something 
about  them 
you’ll  like- 


Herbert  Tareyton  London  Smoking  Mixture 
‘h  PoundSO*  —  Sample  upon  request 
Falk  Tobacco  Co.  S4West45'-St.  NewYork. 


V- 

▼  AMI 


ENUS  PENCILS 

Made  in  I  7  degrees,  (6B  softest  to  9H  hardest) 
of  never  varying,  uniformly  graded  quality,  also 
2  copying.  Ask  for  free  trial  sample  and  booklet. 
AMERICAN  LEAD  PENCIL  COMPANY 

222 
Fifth 
Ave. 
New 
York 


_ _ _ _  „„  Own 

cards,  circulars,  book,  newspaper,  &c.  Press 
$5,  LargerSIS. Rotary  $60.  Save  money.  Print 
for  others.  All  easy,  rules  sent.  Write  facto¬ 
ry  for  press  catalog,  TYPE,  cards,  paper, 
samples,<fcc  THE  PRESS  CO.  Meriden,  C*nn. 
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All  the  costs  we  save  in  this  great  new  factory 
go  direct  into  the  pockets  of  buyers  of 


PENNSYLVANIA 

0l£ri)tooP 
’VACUUM1  CUPVTIRES 

'  I  ’HE  completion  and  full  operation  of  this  three-quarter-million 
1  dollar  plant  means  a  hitherto  unknown  basis  of  tire  manufac¬ 
turing  efficiency  and  economy. 

Added  to  this  is  the  absolute  fact  that  our  past  years’  experimenta¬ 
tion  and  efforts  have  resulted  in  practically  50%  more  wear  resist¬ 
ance  in  our  product. 

Considering  that  Vacuum  Cup  Tires  of  last  season  recorded  an  j 
average  mileage  of  6,760  miles  in  The  Automobile  Club  of  America 
official  test — a  performance  no  other  manufacturer  has  attempted 
to  duplicate — our  product  for  1915  offers  a  basis  of  service  econ¬ 
omy  that  cannot  be  resisted. 

When  you  now  buy  Vacuum  Cup  Tires  at  prices  you  have  recently 
been  paying  for  tires  of  ordinary  quality,  you  reduce  your  mileage 
cost  to  a  point  far  and  away  below  all  previous  expectations. 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jeannette,  Pa. 

Atlanta  Boston  Chicago  Cleveland  Dallas  Detroit  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Minneapolis 
New  York  Omaha  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh  St.  Paul  San  Francisco  Seattle 

An  Independent  Company  with  an  Independent  Selling  Policy 


“California  and  the  Expositions” 

Written  to  supply  tourists  with  practical 
information.  Visitors  should  know  in  ad¬ 
vance  about  the  trip  and  sights,  how  to  go, 
what  to  see,  and  how  to  see  it.  This  book 
tells  you,  explaining  probable  cost.  You 
will  insure  yourself  a  better  time  and  save 
trouble  and  money  by  mailing  the  coupon 
or  a  postal  asking  for  Book  No.  73. 

Union  Pacific 

Shortest  and  Most  Direct  Route 
to  Panama- Pacific  Exposition 

Free  stopover  privileges  at  Denver.  Colorado 
Springs  and  Salt  Lake  City,  together  with  side  trip 
at  slight  additional  cost  to  Y ellovvstone  National  Park 
in  season,  are  among  the  special  advantages  offered 
by  this  route.  Special  low  round-trip  fares,  special 
arrangements  for  the  traveler’s  comfort.  All  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  book.  Mail  coupon  or  postal  today  to 

GERRIT  FORT,  P.T.  M.,  Union  Pacific,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Ticket  offices  in  all  principal  cities,  including  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  Cleveland  .Cincinnati,  St. Louis, Boston, 
New  York,  Chicago,  Birmingham,  Mi  waukee,  Minneapolis. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON 

«  Please  send  me  '‘California  and  the  Exposi-  J 

J  tions”  (Book  73).  * 

: 

«  Name  .  * 

:  : 

*  Address .  J 

: 

J  City  and  State . (35)  * 


Club  Feet 
Made  Straight 


This  boy,  Clare 
Gilroy,  was  born 
with  a  club  foot. 

When  5^  years  old, 
his  father,  Edward  Gil¬ 
roy,  Moravia,  N.  Y., 
brought  him  to  the 
McLain  Sanitarium, 

St. Louis,  Mo.  He  was  here  three 
months.  His  deformity  was  cor¬ 
rected,  as  shown  in  the  lower 
picture,  without  plaster  paris, 

chloroform,  ether  or  any  general  anes¬ 
thetic.  Write  his  father  about  it. 

This  is  not  a  selected  case,  neither  is 
the  result  unusual.  For  30 
years  this  Sanitarium  has 
been  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  treatment  of  Club 
Feet,  Spinal  Diseases  and 
Deformities,  Infantile  Pa¬ 
ralysis.  Ilip  Disease.  Bow¬ 
legs— in  fact,  deformities 
generally. 

Write  for  information  and 
book  “Deformities  and 
Paralysis,”  also  references. 
Free  on  request. 

The  McLain 
Orthopedic  Sanitarium 
857  Aubert  Ave., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


1915  Thin  Receiver  Model 

Moarc  Pkftnn  MANY  times  as  efficientand  powerful 

lilcdTS  Ldl  I  UOne  a;,  Lhe  oi  j  model.  96  degre.es  of  sound 
in  8  adjustments,  instantly  changed  by  a  touch  of  the  hnger. 


Pl*pp  Trial  Sold  only  direct  from  our  New  Yerlr  office 
—  *  11  Ini  on  trial  at  our  expense.  Test  it  for  16  davs. 

Costs  nothing  if  you  do  not  want  to  keep  it.  EJasy.  monthly 
payments  if  you  wish, at  the  lowest  net  laboratory  price  direct 
io  you.  Send  for  this  offer  and  the  Mears  Booklet— FREE. 


Wears  Ear  Phone  Co.,  45  West  34th  St,  Dept  2363,  New  York 


him  and  said  that  they  would  keep 
their  own  Christmas  the  day  before. 

The  change  in  Barbara’s  spirit  re¬ 
acted  upon  her  physically.  Her  face  had 
a  new  vivacity,  her  step  a  new  resili¬ 
ence.  All  that  happened  to  her  during 
the  day  she  caught  up  vividly,  trans¬ 
forming  it  with  her  own  interest  into 
something  worthy  to  be  related  to  Hare. 

“You’re  not  the  same  person,”  Annie 
Bestor  said  as  they  sat  together  over 
their  nuts  and  fruit  on  Christmas  night. 
“You  were  meager  and  pale  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago;  now  you  have  a  rosy 
glow  like  a  cherub,  and  you  weigh  at 
least  five  pounds  more  and  your  feet 
fairly  sing  on  the  stairs!” 

“ ’Lawsy  me!  as  poor  Anita  used  to 
say,”  Barbara  laughed,  “you’re  break¬ 
ing  into  poetry.”  Then  she  added  so¬ 
berly:  “Leonard  and  I  have  made  up 
our  quarrel— for  a  while.” 

She  disliked  the  explanation.  She 
wished  that  Annie  Bestor  need  have 
known  nothing  of  her  acquaintance  with 
Hare,  and  since  she  knew  something 
she  wished  she  knew  the  whole  truth. 

“I  hope  it  will  be  all  right,”  Annie 
Bestor  said.  “I  don’t  see  why  it 
shouldn’t;  but  I  don’t  see  what  you 
and  he  are  dawdling  about.” 

Barbara  dropped  her  eyes,  and  the 
older  woman  went  on  hastily: 

“Do  forgive  me;  I  know  that  love  has 
all  sorts  of  vagaries.  Do  you  know,  I’m 
glad  it  has  pretty  well  let  me  alone. 
Take  it  in  the  ups  and  downs,  it’s  a 
pretty  costly  experiment — I  mean  love 
between  man  and  woman.  I  am  grate¬ 
ful  for  my  own  chance  at  loving  young 
people.” 

“Oh,  of  course,  love  costs  more  than 
it’s  worth;  but,  then,  it’s  worth  even 
that,”  Barbara  said. 

MUCH  later  they  were  talking  of  a 
rash  schoolgirl  whom  Annie  Bestor 
had  saved  from  an  elopement  and  who 
was  one  of  Barbara’s  favorite  pupils. 
From  that  they  went  on  to  a  recital  of 
various  incidents  due  to  the  inexperi¬ 
ence  of  the  young  in  love  and  in  life. 

“But  the  most  abominable  thing  I 
ever  interfered  in,”  Annie  Bestor  said, 
“was  a  proposed  secret  marriage.” 

She  gave  the  details  to  Barbara,  and 
then  concluded:  “So  you  see  he  was  a 
cad,  with  a  selfish,  low  motive  behind 
his  proposition,  and  she  was  a  very  silly 
child.  He  only  wanted  her  in  this  way 
because  he  couldn’t  get  her  in  any  other 
way,  and  he  would  have  pitched  her 
over  when  he  was  through  with  her.” 

Barbara’s  heart  beat  heavily.  Yes, 
that  was  how  such  an  affair  would 
look  to  an  outsider.  She  went  home 
in  a  depressed  mood.  In  the  middle  of 
the  night  she  woke  with  a  start.  She 
found  herself  saying  aloud:  “I’m  not 
at  all  like  a  wife  sure  of  her  husband’s 
love.  I  am  like  a  mistress  searching 
for  lures  by  which  to  hold  her  lover.” 

Her  face  flamed  with  shame  at  her 
own  attack  upon  herself.  She  tried  to 
push  away  the  idea,  not  knowing  that 
because  she  had  let  it  put  itself  into 
words,  she  had  given  it  a  dreadful  kind 
of  life  to  which  it  would  cling  with  nag¬ 
ging  tenacity.  That  Christmas  Day 
which,  according  to  her  Langworthy 
tradition,  should  have  been  a  symbol 
of  family  unity  really  marked  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  deep  disunion  between  her¬ 
self  and  her  husband. 

After  Christmas  the  rains  fell  heav¬ 
ily  and  coldly.  Californians  assured 
Barbara  that  it  was  the  bleakest  Janu¬ 
ary  their  State  had  ever  known.  Rain 
always  depressed  Hare,  a  dragging  ma¬ 
larial  languor  added  to  his  discomfort, 
and  he  had  some  puzzling  and  danger¬ 
ous  cases  of  illness  among  his  patients. 
He  said  to  Barbara  that  he  would  have 
to  spend  his  Sundays  resting  in  Pasa¬ 
dena.  She  agreed  sympathetically;  she 
was  pathetically  anxious  to  be  reason¬ 
able.  She  assured  him  that  she  real¬ 
ized  it  was  a  tax  to  come  even  ten 
miles  when  he  had  so  much  traveling 
to  do  through  the  week,  and  she  knew 
that  a  quiet  day  in  his  own  house  would 
do  him  good. 

“Yes,  I’ll  just  lounge  about  at  home 
or  at  the  Farleys,”  he  replied  absently. 

A  QUICK  pang  had  gripped  Barbara. 
A  Home  should  not  be  a  place  where 
he  lived  with  his  mother,  but  the  place 
where  he  lived  with  his  wife.  She 
wondered  if  he  was  still  seeing  Helen 
as  much  as  ever;  she  thought  not, 
hoped  not,  yet  she  dared  not  ask.  A 
wife  in  her  proper  standing  before  the 
world  would  have  had  every  right  to 
ask,  would  have  known  without  asking. 

By  the  end  of  January  Hare  was 
coming  to  her  only  five  nights  in  the 
week.  He  was  as  affectionate  as  be¬ 
fore,  but  very  tired  and  still  far  from 


well.  She  was  patient  and  tender,  and 
her  sympathy  was  very  sweet  to  him. 

II is  languor  made  it  easier  for  her  to 
struggle  against  the  impulse  to  judge 
him  too  closely.  By  the  middle  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  he  was  coming  only  every  other 
day — just  as  he  had  before  the  secret 
marriage.  Barbara  made  a  hundred  i 
excuses  for  him,  clinging  fiercely  to 
whatever  proofs  she  could  glean  of  his 
dependence  upon  her  love. 

ONE  afternoon  she  was  going  home 
from  school  rather  sadly;  she  had 
not  seen  him  the  day  before,  and  she  had 
just  had  a  telephone  message  telling 
her  he  could  not  come  that  evening.  As 
she  neared  her  rooms  she  saw  a  pretty 
domestic  scene  in  the  yard  of  the  little  ; 
bungalow  on  the  corner.  Two  little 
children  were  playing  there  while  their 
mother  sat  on  the  steps,  apparently 
reading  a  newspaper,  but  looking  up 
between  sentences  to  see  that  her  chil¬ 
dren  were  still  safe. 

Down  the  street  came  her  husband; 
when  their  looks  met.  he  took  off  his 
hat  and  waved  it  boyishly.  “Daddy’s 
home  early!”  the  wife  called  joyously. 
“Run  and  tell  him  how  glad  you  are.” 

The  children  trotted  forward;  the 
young  man  opened  the  gate,  picked 
them  up,  and  tossed  them  in  the  air. 
Then  he  kissed  his  wife,  and,  his  arm 
about  her  waist,  kept  step  with  her 
into  the  house,  the  children  running 
after  them  shrieking  to  the  father  the 
news  of  their  little  day.  The  women 
on  the  neighboring  porches  smiled  sym¬ 
pathetically,  but  not  Barbara.  Fierce 
tears  stung  her  eyes  as  she  hurried  up 
the  outside  stairs  and  into  her  little 
rooms,  which  should  have  been  a  home 
and  were  not. 

That  was  what  married  life  should 
be:  man  and  wife  rejoicing  in  each 
other  before  the  face  of  the  whole 
world — rejoicing  in  each  other  and  in 
their  children.  There  was  no  longer 
any  use,  Barbara  told  herself,  in  sheer¬ 
ing  away  from  the  stark  fact  that  she 
was  in  no  better  case  than  she  had 
been ;  that  she  was  no  happier,  no ' 
surer  of  her  future,  no  more .  certain 
that  her  marriage  meant  permanency 
than  she  had  been  when  Hare  put  his 
ring  upon  her  finger.  Just  as  in  the 
mountains  she  had  waited  for  him  to 
say,  “Barbara,  I  love  you;  when  will 
you  marry  me?”  so  now  she  waited 
for  him  to  say:  “Barbara,  when  will 
you  come  home;  when  may  I  tell  the 
world  that  you  are  my  beloved  wife?” 

He  had  told  her  many  times  that 
he  cared  for  her  as  he  had  not  dreamed 
that  he  could  care.  He  had  told  her 
that  he  loved  her  more  than  he  had  in 
the  mountains — “as  was  natural,”  he 
had  added.  But  he  had  not  said  the 
inevitable  words  that  would  mean  he 
wanted  their  marriage  publicly  ac¬ 
knowledged.  Barbara  was  a  proud 
woman,  all  the  prouder  because  her 
pride  had  been  so  thoroughly  abased. 
She  was  a  woman,  too,  of  fine  fiber, 
and  it  hurt  her  to  have  to  admit  that 
her  marriage  with  Hare  had  put  them 
upon  a  lower  plane. 

FOR  she  had  learned  at  last  that 
there  was  in  him  a  lack  of  idealism 
which  she  had  not  let  herself  perceive 
before  their  marriage.  In  some  ways 
he  was  even  gross.  At  last  she  let  her¬ 
self  face  the  truth  that  he  looked  upon 
her  as  a  mistress  rather  than  a  wife. 
Her  surreptitious  relation  with  him 
was  unworthy  of  them  both.  To  make 
it  tolerable,  to  give  them  a  chance  for 
any  permanent  happiness,  she  should 
have  been  living  in  Pasadena  as  his 
acknowledged  wife,  binding  her  life  to 
his  by  a  hundred  little  household  links, 
by  a  score  of  little  social  ties,  casual 
or  deep.  Marriage  could  not  be  digni¬ 
fied,  could  not  be  real,  unless  it  bound 
man  and  woman  together  through  com¬ 
mon  interests  carried  on  with  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  and  in  the  sight  of  the  world. 
She  should  have  been  looking  forward 
to  rearing  her  children— and  here  was 
the  bitterest  part  of  Barbara’s  humilia¬ 
tion;  she  knew  Hare  did  not  want  her 
to  bear  a  child,  and  she  had  not  dared 
speak  to  him  of  children  as  a  loved  wife 
may  speak  to  her  husband.  Altogether,  | 
she  was  upon  suffrance,  and  this  suf- 
france  was  all  to  her  disadvantage. 

She  thought  it  out,  step  by  step,  as 
she  lay  on  her  bed,  her  lips  bitten,  her 
hands  clenched.  And  when  she  came 
to  the  end  she  saw  that  she  was  in  a 
trap;  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  re¬ 
main  passive  outwardly,  as  she  had 
ever  since  she  had  entered  into  their 
compact  in  the  mountains,  waiting  for 
Hare  to  express  himself.  When  she  had 
reached  that  logical  and  bitter  conclu¬ 
sion  she  heard  a  knock  at  her  outer 
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Lightness  Can  Be  Combined 
With  Strength 


HUDSON  PROVED  IT 


When  light  steel  bridges  took  the  place  of 
stone,  there  came  up  the  question  of  strength  in 
them. 

When  steel  buildings  displaced  solid  masonry, 

the  question  arose  again. 

So  in  automobiles.  The  early  high-grade  Sixes 
weighed  4500  pounds.  That  overtax  in  tires  and  fuel 
barred  the  Six  to  most  men.  Now  it  is  known  that 
overweight  was  a  crudeness,  a  weakness  in  itself. 

The  Hudson  Remedy 

Howard  E.  Coffin,  the  great  HUDSON  engi¬ 
neer,  long  ago  decided  that  lightness  could  be 
combined  with  strength.  He  displaced  cast  iron 
with  aluminum.  He  adopted  pressed  steel.  He 
re-designed  a  thousand  parts  to  secure  staunch¬ 
ness  without  weight.  His  hollow  driving  shaft 
illustrates  one  method  of  weight  reduction. 

Then  he  designed  a  small-bore,  high-speed 
motor.  That  let  him  lighten  a  hundred  parts 
because  of  the  lesser  shocks. 

After  four  years  of  effort,  the  final  result  is  this 
HUDSON  for  $1550.  It  weighs  2890  pounds, 
ready  for  the  road.  As  compared  with  old-time 
Sixes,  it  has  cut  fuel  and  tire  cost  in  two. 

Excess  Out-of-Date 

The  Light  Six  vogue  started  with  this  HUDSON. 
Now  crude  excess  is  distinctly  out-of-date.  The 
leading  cars  average  hundreds  of  pounds  less 
than  last  year.  But  the  HUDSON,  because  of 
our  years  of  refinements,  is  the  lightest  in  its  class 
— the  lightest  7-passenger  Six. 


This  year,  if  you  pay  between  $1000  and 
$2000,  you  are  pretty  sure  to  want  a  Light  Six. 
Your  sole  question  is,  “Which  is  the  best  Light 
Six”? 

10,000  Men  Say  Hudson 

Over  10,000  men  chose  the  HUDSON.  Half 
of  them  bought  last  year’s  model,  and  have  driven 
it  two  seasons.  Half  bought  this  year  s  model. 
Together  they  have  driven  this  car,  perhaps,  25 
million  miles. 

They  have  proved  it  right.  They  have  found 
no  weakness,  no  shortcoming.  Any  owner  around 
you  will  say  that.  , 

That’s  the  all-important  point.  Every  old-time 
standard  has  been  radically  revised  in  creating  the 
Light  Six.  And  only  time  and  tests  can  demon¬ 
strate  the  avoidance  of  mistakes. 

The  HUDSON  has  met  those  tests.  It  is  a 
proved  success.  Its  buyers  take  no  chances.  It 
is,  in  addition,  a  Howard  E.  Coffin  model.  It 
is  a  finished  product,  showing  the  results  of  four 
years  of  refinement.  We  believe  that  you  11  select  it. 

HUDSON  Six-40  Seven -Passenger  Phaeton, 
$1550,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit.  Four  other  styles  of  bodies. 

The  HUDSON  Company  never  loses  interest  in  the 
cars  it  sells.  So  long  as  a  car  is  in  service  we  maintain 
our  interest  in  the  character  of  its  service.  That’s  one 
great  reason  for  HUDSON  reputation. 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

Detroit,  Michigan 
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mF  Day  after  day,  year  after  year,  a  ceaseless  stream 
i&jr  of  currency  issues  from  the  United  States  mint.  ym 

f  In  each  series  all  pieces  are  identical.  There  must  not  ^ 
be  the  slightest  variation,  because  based  on  this  unfailing 
uniformity  rests  the  structure  of  the  nation’s  business. 

The  product  of  the  mint  is  the  standard  measure  for  all  value 
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The  Expositions  Are  Open! 

•I  The  San  Diego  Exposition  unlocked  its  gates  New  Year’s  Eve. 

The  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  at  San  Francisco  admitted  huge 
crowds  on  February  twentieth,  the  original  date  set  for  the  opening. 

•I  Forty-one  foreign  nations  are  participating.  Forty-three  states  are  represented. 

<1  Belgium  has  an  exhibit  at  San  Francisco.  France  cabled  the  specifications  of  its 
now  completed  greater  pavilion  in  November.  Holland  built  a  palace,  increased 
its  appropriation  by  $300,000  and  sent  a  quarter-million  bulbs.  Germany  changed 
its  mind  and  exhibited.  Japan  increased  its  space.  England  is  represented. 
The  South  American  nations  have  more  varied,  costlier  exhibits  than  at  any  other 
previous  exposition.  Argentine  added  $400,000  to  its  exposition  fund.  Bolivia, 
Uruguay,  Cuba,  Honduras,  Guatemala,  have  buildings  of  their  own.  China, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Canada,  have  completed  their  individual 
palaces.  Italy  erected  seven  structures  on  its  ground.  Over  80,000  ex¬ 
hibits  from  all  the  world  are  now  in  place.  Three  hundred  great  con¬ 
ventions  will  be  held  in  San  Francisco  this  year. 
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tj  The  great  International  exposition  is  ready.  Are  you? 

*1  Exposition  rates  began  on  alt  railroads  March  1. 

San  Francisco 
Enclosed  find  fiftu  (50) 
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Sunset  Building 

C  For  information  about  the  two  expositions,  about  the  Greater  Exposition, 
the  West  beyond  the  Rockies,  for  gripping  stories,  illustrations  in  color,  for 
cents  for  which  please  send  Ybv  authoritative  articles  on  AVestern  problems,  for  live,  timely  discussions 
me  Sunset  Magazine  for  three  of  the  War,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  Western  Feminism,  Western  Op- 

monihs  and  booklets  desci  iptrve  'v\v  portunities,  read  SUNSET  MAGAZINE. 

of  the  California  Expositions.  Q  Sunset  Magazine  Service  Bureau  will  send  free  Exposition 

xx  and  travel  information  on  request. 

Name .  XSy 

...  xx  EXPOSITION  LITERATURE  FREE! 

Address. 


r  I  "'HROUGH  its  Motor  Department,  conducted  by  H.  VV. 

Slauson,  M.  E.,  Leslie’s  acts  as  an  unbiased  confidential 
advisor  to  its  readers.  62%  of  the  inquirers  (who  replied  to 
his  test  follow-up)  bought  cars  immediately  after  receiving  his 
advice;  13%  intended  to  buy  at  an  early  date;  the  other  25% 
deferred  purchasing.  88%  of  the  motorcycle  inquirers  who 
replied,  purchased.  120  of  the  pleasure  cars  represented  an 
expenditure  of  nearly  $150,000, 

Our  editorial  service  to  motorists  goes  greatly  beyond  the  Motor  Depart 
mcnt  page  in  the  second  and  fourth  issues  each  month;  any  Leslie’s  motor 
ist  can  get  authentic  and  prompt  information,  maps,  etc.,  direct  by  mail. 


Motorists  consider  this  service  alone  worth  much  more  than  the  $5 
which  is  Leslie's  subscription  price  Yet  the  Motor  Department  is 
only  one  of  the  worth  while  features  of 
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door.  She  sprang  to  her  feet;  perhaps 
it  was  lie  after  all.  Without  stopping 
to  arrange  her  disordered  hair  she  ran 
to  the  door  and  threw  it  open. 

Helen  Farley  stood  there,  the  very 
picture,  Barbara  thought,  of  a  valued 
wife  in  good  social  standing.  Her  blue 
eyes  gleamed  at  Barbara  above  expen¬ 
sive  brown  furs.  In  the  street  below 
a  taxicab  was  waiting  on  her. 

“It’s  late  for  a  call,  I  know,”  Helen 
said,  “but  I  was  near  here  and  I  thought 
I’d  come  to  find  out  why  in  the  world 
you’ve  been  cutting  me.  Do  you  know 
that  it’s  six  weeks  since  I’ve  seen  you?” 

Bai'bara  could  have  told  her  that  it 
was  nine,  that  they  had  not  met  since 
her  marriage. 

“Yes,  it’s  been  a  long  time,”  she  said, 
“but  I’ve  been  so  busy.  Do  sit  down. 
Let  me  make  you  some  tea.” 

“Please,  no  tea,”  Helen  returned. 

She  looked  at  Barbara  curiously. 

“I’m  terribly  disheveled;  I’ve  been 
lying  down,”  Barbara  said. 

“I’m  so  sorry  to  have  disturbed  you, 
Helen  returned. 

Her  look  became  inscrutable,  and 
Barbara  at  once  was  on  guard. 

“I’m  glad  you  came;  it’s  a  good  end 
to  an  otherwise  dull  day,”  she  said. 

As  always,  when  they  met,  the  two 
talked  nothings.  Barbara  was  intense¬ 
ly  alert;  she  saw  Helen’s  glance  go  sev¬ 
eral  times  to  the  mantelpiece.  She  her¬ 
self  sat  with  her  back  to  it,  but  she 
remembered  that  in  the  morning,  when 
she  had  been  dressing,  she  had  set  all 
Hare’s  photographs  there  in  a  row,  to 
look  at  and  talk  to,  and  then  had  for¬ 
gotten  to  remove  them.  She  knew  that 
Helen’s  apparently  casual  glance  was 
really  sharp  as  it  fluttered  from  her 
face  to  the  photographs  and  back  again. 
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n.y.  CLEVELAND 
Get  a  policy,  and  then  hold- 
on  to  it.  It  means  self- 
respect,  it  means  that  no¬ 
body  will  have  to  put  some¬ 
thing  in  a  hat  for  .you  or 
your  dependent  ones  if  you 
should  be  snatched  away 
from  them. 


WHEN  Helen  rose  to  go  she  did  not 
shake  hands.  Her  words  and  looks 
were  cordial,  but  somehow  when  she 
went  out  of  the  door  Barbara  felt  as 
if  they  had  crossed  swords.  Helen, 
loving  Hare,  was  quick  to  feel  a  situa¬ 
tion  that  concerned  him;  she  felt  that 
Hare’s  relation  to  Barbara  had  become 
more  vital  since  the  two  women  had 
last  met. 

“Oh,”  cried  Barbara  when  the  door 
had  closed  on  Helen,  “if  only  I  dared 
say  to  her:  ‘Yes,  he’s  mine;  honorably 
mine.’  But  I’ve  got  to  let  her  think 
what  she  likes.” 

Hare  came,  after  all,  that  evening, 
and,  feeling  physically  better,  was  more 
like  himself  than  he  had  been  for  some 
time.  Then  he  did  not  see  her  for  four 
days,  putting  off  his  visit  by  a  lettei 
which  sounded  abrupt.  When  he  did 
come  at  last  she  felt  at  once  that  in 
some  way  he  was  changed.  With  all 
her  heart  and  mind  she  studied  him 
to  try  to  discover  what  had  happened. 

It  could  not  be,  she  told  herself,  that 
in  a  few  little  weeks  what  feeling  he 
had  for  her  was  dwindling;  even  phys¬ 
ical  attraction  should  hold  a  man  longer 
than  that.  She  blushed  with  shame  and 
misery  that  she  should  have  come  to 
speak  of  him  and  herself  in  such  terms. 

An  intangible  wall  of  restraint  rose 
between  them.  Barbara  did  her  best 
to  dispel  it.  Not  once  was  she  exact¬ 
ing;  not  once  was  she  anything  but 
sympathetic  and  patient  and  loving. 
There  were  times  when  Hare  showed 
her  a  kind  of  remorseful  devotion; 
there  were  other  times  when  he  showed 
a  careful  forced  affection  of  speech. 
Yet  not  once  was  there  a  touch  of  the 
old  spontaneity.  Week  after  week  Bar¬ 
bara  played  her  part,  waiting  for  some 
word  of  explanation  from  him,  and 
there  were  hours  when  she  felt  that  he 
was  waiting  for  a  question  from  her. 

In  April  there  was  a  week  when  he 
did  not  come  and  sent  no  message.  She 
telephoned  and  was  told  that  he  was 
out  of  town.  On  the  seventh  evening, 
obeying  an  uncontrollable  impulse,  she 
went  to  Pasadena.  She  passed  his 
house,  but  every  window  was  dark;  she 
passed  his  office,  but  it  showed  no  light. 
He  must  be  still  out  of  town.  Half 
unconsciously  she  walked  to  Helen 
Farley’s  house;  it  was  well  lighted; 
she  could  hear  the  faint  tinkle  of  the 
piano.  Suddenly  tired,  she  sat  down 
on  the  curbstone,  secure  in  the  merci¬ 
ful  darkness,  for  the  Farley  house  was 
on  the  edge  of  the  town.  By  and  by 
she  heard  footsteps  on  the  path  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  house.  She  got  up  and 
stepped  close  to  the  hedge,  standing  in 
the  shadow  of  a  tree.  She  did  not  wish 
to  be  spoken  to  or  recognized. 

THE  footsteps  came  nearer.  Two  fig¬ 
ures  loomed  on  the  path ;  they  paused 
and  then  drew  close  to  the  hedge. 

“Good  night,  oh,  p-ood  night,”  mur¬ 
mured  Helen  Farley’s  voice.  As  if  it. 
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had  all  somehow  happened  before,  Bar¬ 
bara  heard  Hare’s  voice  in  reply  ^ 

“Good  night,  my  darling  Helen. 

“You’ll  never  forget?  Even  though 
I  can  never  give  you  such  hours  again, 
you’ll  never  forget?” 

“Never;  you’ve  bound  me  to  you  for¬ 
ever  now.” 

They  kissed  and  parted.  Barbara, 
trembling  by  the  hedge,  saw  Helen  go 
back  to  the  house.  She  saw  her  hus¬ 
band  stand  motionless  till  he  heard  the 
front  door  close,  when  he  walked  brisk¬ 
ly  out  of  the  gate  and  down  the  street. 
Barbara  gazed  after  him  uncertainly; 
then  slowly  and  tremblingly  she  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  as  if,  after  all,  there  could 
be  no  life  for  her  except  with  him. 

BARBARA  never  quite  knew  how  she 
came  to  her  own  rooms.  She  had  a 
vivid  remembrance  of  following  Hare  s 
alert  figure  until  it  melted  down  a  side 
street.  She  had  a  vague  kaleidoscopic 
•vision  of  faces  and  streets  and  houses 
and  cars  and  long  walking,  and  at  last 
she  found  herself  lying  on  her  bed, 
wrapped  in  her  scarlet  dressing  gown, 
gazing  dully  at  the  plump,  unnatural 
flowers  of  the  wall  paper.  The  gray 
light  of  the  morning  stole  slowly 
through  the  window,  and  still  she  was 
unable  to  think,  still  she  could  only 
see  her  husband  with  his  arms  about 
Helen  Farley,  could  only  hear  then- 
words  that  proclaimed  a  secret  tie.  Ah, 
well,  it  could  be  no  more  secret  than 
that  of  Hare  and  herself. 

It  was  Sunday;  yet  if  it  had  been 
a  week  day  no  spur  of  habit  would 
have  reminded  Barbara  of  her  school 
duties.  Her  whole  world  had  shattered 
and  she  lay  amid  the  ruins,  heedless 
of  time  and  place.  She  felt  strangely 
passive  and  numb ;  something  was 
going  to  happen  presently,  but  she 
must  wait  for  it,  as  she  was  always 
waiting;  suspense  had  come  to  be  her 
natural  element.  The  maid  who  looked 
after  the  room  came  and  went,  and  the 
resultant  exertion  suggested  to  Bar¬ 
bara  that  she  make  some  tea. 

Morning  passed  and  afternoon;  the 
blaze  of  the  sun  mellowed  to  amber 
and  then  died,  and  a  cool  wind  arose. 
But  Barbara,  still  dazed  and  unthink¬ 
ing,  was  unaware  that  the  day  was 
spent  and  that  twilight  was  drawing 
down.  When  it  was  quite  dark  she 
•  turned  on  one  light;  darkness  had  sud¬ 
denly  become  impossible  to  bear,  too 
full  of  menace.  When  Hare  came  she 
did  not  hear  him  knock,  was  indeed 
hardly  aware  of  him  until  he  bent  over 
the  bed  and  looked  at  her. 

“Are  you  ill?”  he  asked. 

“I — don’t  think  so,”  she  said. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Barbara?”  he 
persisted. 

“Perhaps  you  can  tell  me,  Leonard.’ 
“Ah!”  His  tone  was  significant. 
“Come  into  the  other  room,”  he  added. 

She  rose  and  followed  him.  She 
stood  leaning  against  the  mantel  while 
he  found  and  filled  his  pipe.  Then  he 
sat  down  in  the  morris  chair  and 
glanced  up  at  her.  In  the  dim  light 
she  looked  almost  pathetically  young 
and  helpless. 

“Sit  down,  dear,”  he  said  gently. 
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Let  the  Postal  Solve  Your 


Service 


Your  decision  as  to  which 
policy  is  best  will  not  take 
long  if  you  go  about  it  in 
the  right  way— the  .direct 
way— as  made  possible  tor 
you  by  the  Postal  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company. 

It  sends  no  agent  to  bother 
you,  but  it  forwards  by 

mail  full  official  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  any  stan¬ 
dard  policy-form. 

The  Company  will  also  send 
you  on  approval  the  policy 
itself,  so  that  you  can  see 
just  what  you  will  get, 
and  when  you  are  once  a 
policyholder  it  will  continue 
to  be  at  your  service  for 
consultation  and  advice  * 
personally  or  by  letter— 
which  also  includes  the 
service  of  the  Company’s 
Health  Bureau  for  Pol¬ 
icyholders. 


Life-Insurance 

Problem 

Deciding  upon  the  kind  of  life  in¬ 
surance  policy  to  take  out,  like  the 
purchasing  of  a  home,  whose  per¬ 
manent  maintenance  that  policy 
makes  certain,  should  not  be  a 
hasty  matter;  it  is  most  important. 
You  cannot  resolve  too  quickly 
that  you  will  take  out  some  kind 
of  policy.  Read  what  four  distin¬ 
guished  Americans  say,  but  con¬ 
sider  carefully  just  what  kind 
will  best  meet  your  needs. 

Saving 

Besides  service  you  will  find 
net  cost  low  in  the  Postal  be¬ 
cause  you  get  the  benefit  oi 

the  agent’s  first-year  com¬ 
mission — a  substantial  saving 
guaranteed  in  your  policy. 

In  subsequent  years  you  get 
the  agent’s  renewal  commis¬ 
sion,  namely  754%'  and  Xou 
also  receive  an  office-expense 
saving  of  2%,  making  up  the 

Annual  Dividend  of 

9\% 

Guaranteed  in  the  P olicy 

Beginning  at  the  close  of  the  second 
year  the  Postal  pays  contingent 
dividends  besides,  depending  on 
earnings,  and  it  also  does  away  with 
numerous  branch  offices  and 
various  unnecessary  State  require¬ 
ments,  thus  making  additional 
savings. 
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Life  Insurance  increases 
the  stability  of  the  business 
world,  raises  its  moral  tone 
and  puts  a  premium  upon 
those  habits  of  thrift  and 
saving  which  are  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  as  a  body. 


Safety 


The  Postal  is  safe  because 
it  sets  aside  the  full  reserves 
required  by  law  and  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  payment  of  all 

policy  claims,  now  and  in 

the  future. 

In  addition  to  this  legal 
reserve  —  now  more  than 
$9,000,000,  invested  in  in¬ 
terest-bearing  securities,  the 
Postal  carries  a  surplus  and 
has  ample  funds  at  interest 
in  leading  banks,  and  a  spe¬ 
cial  deposit  of  $100,000 
with  the  State  of  New 
York,  where  the  Company 
^chartered. 

Though  less  than  ten  years 
old,  it  now  pays  —  and 
promptly  —  more  than  a 
million  dollars  a  year  to 

beneficiaries  throughout  the 
Union  and  elsewhere,  under 
policies  issued  through  the 
Company's  direct  non- 
agency  method  of  doing 
business  and  under  those 
assumed  in  its  reinsurances. 


For  You  and  Yours 


It  will  pay  you  to  write  to-day  for  the  Company’s  Official  Booklet, 

“  SOUND  INSURANCE  PROTECTION  AT  I01V  NET  COST 

also  official  figures  for  your  own  age,  on  any  fon ”  or o^a 

Limited-Payment  Life,  Endowment,  Joint-Life,  Childs  Weltare,  or 

Monthly  Income  Policy. 

The  Postal  issues  all  the  standard 
forms  and  all  these  are  approved 
by  the  strict  New  York  State  In¬ 
surance  Department. 

Just  write  and  say: 

“Mail  official  insurance  particulars  as  per 
your  advertisement  in  Collier’s  Weekly  for 
March  13th.” 

And  to  find  out  how  much  you  save, 
be  sure  to  give: 

1.  Your  full  natne- 

2.  Your  occupation.  3.  The  exact  date  of  your  birth. 

No  agent  will  be  sent  to  visit  you.  Com¬ 
mission-savings  thus  resulting  go  to  you 
because  you  deal  direct. 


A  man  in  office  without 
means  must  abandon  the 
hope  of  making  the  future 
luxuriously  comfortable. 
All  a  man  can  do  under 
existing  circumstances  to 
safeguard  his  family  is  to 
get  his  life  insured. 
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WILSON  n.y. 
XJ  c  man  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  for  his  children ,  if 
he  does  not  provide  for  all 
those  dependent  upon 
him ,  then  he  has  not 
opened  his  eyes  to  any 
adequate  conception  of 
human  life. 


SHE  did  not  take  the  footstool;  she 
sat  in  a  straight  chair  opposite  and 
looked  up  at  him  silently.  Almost  she 
seemed  like  a  prisoner  awaiting  sen¬ 
tence;  the  thought  irritated  him. 

“Do,  for  pity’s  sake,  get  a  more  com¬ 
fortable  seat,  dear,”  he  said. 

Obediently  she  moved  to  the  sofa. 
“Well?”  he  asked  after  a  pause. 

“I  think  it  is  you  who  are  going  to 
speak,  Leonard,”  she  said  with  effort. 

“Oh,  my  dear,”  he  said  with  a  sudden 
yearning,  “it  hasn’t — it  won’t — ”  He 
hesitated. 

“Are  you  trying  to  tell  me  that  you 
don’t  love  me?”  she  prompted. 

“Barbara,  what  we  have  hoped  for 
can  never  be.  I  must  be  different  from 
other  men,  or  surely  I  could  have  loved 
you.” 

“You — can’t?”  she  murmured. 

“You’ve  been  so  good,  so  generous; 
the  sweetest  and  best  woman  I  have 
ever  known  or  shall  ever  hope  to  know.” 

“It  isn’t  praise  I  want,”  Barbara 
thought. 

“Won’t  you  say  something?”  he 
pleaded.  “Tell  me  that  you  forgive  me.” 

Suddenly  Barbara  knew  that  she 
could  not  give  him  the  freedom  that 
he  was  tacitly  asking  for.  He  did  not 
love  her,  but  even  if  he  never  could, 
and  even  if  he  did  love  Helen  Farley, 
she  could  not  feel  that  he  was  not  hers. 
For  she  herself  belonged  to  the  man, 
and  every  nerve  in  her  body  and  soul 
demanded  that  the  man  should  be  hers. 
“Is  there — are  you  trying  to  tell  me 


COPY  THIS  SKETCH 

You  can  make  big  money  as  an  illustratoi 
or  cartoonist  for  newspapers  or  magazines. 
My  practical  system  of  personal  individual 
lessons  by  mail  will  develop  your  talent.  Fifteen 
years  successful  work  for  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  qualifies  me  to  teach  you.  Copy  this  sketch 
of  President  Wilson.  Let  me  see  what  you  can 
do  with  it.  Send  it  to  me  with  60  in  stamps  and 
I  will  send  you  a  test  lesson  plate,  also  collec¬ 
tion  of  drawings  showing  possibilities  for  YOU. 

i  of  Illustrating 
The  Landon  School  and  Cart0oning 

1439  Schofield  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Now,  during  this 
Special  30-day  Sale  is 
the  time  to  buy  this  elegant  17-Jewel  Elgin.  Factory 
tested  and  fitted  in  a  26- Year  Gold-Filled  Case. 

No  Money  Down— $2.00  a  Month 

Because  we  want  to  prove  to  you 
that  the  great  volume  of  our  busi- 
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ness  enables  us  to  save  you  nearly 
half  on  this  $20.00  Elgin.  Spools 
3  Fine  CDCP  I  MR.  HARRIS  wants  to  send 
•Rooks  I*  I\Llj  1  you  his  three  latest  books  free 
-one  the  story  of  "The  Diamond.’’  its  discovery, 
where  and  how  mined,  cut  and  marketed:  the  other, 
“Facts  vs  Bunc,”  or  all  about  the  Watch  Business, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  also  our  Big  Free  Watch 
and  Diamond  Book.  ,  .. 

You  do  not  pay  a  cent  until  we  have  placed  the  Watch 
or  Diamond  in  your  own  hands  for '  ■PKSXghgP  secur¬ 
ity-no  interest-no  red  tape,  BIG  CATALOG  FREE. 

HARRIS-GOAR  CO..  Dept.  1557,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Our  Hand  Books  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  sent 
free.  Patents  procured  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
free  notice  in  the  Scientific  American. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  363  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  625  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Alexander  H.  Revell 


Walter  H.  Oottingham 


What's 
Coming  in  Business? 

Successful  men  will  read 
March  SYSTEM  to  find  out 


Alexander  H.  Revell.  President 
of  Alexander  H.  Revell  &  Company: 

*  "The  opinion  of  prominent  men  of  indus¬ 
try  on  ^Yhat’s  Coming  In  Business?’  in 
March  System,  will  be  of  unusual  value 
to  business  men  and  as  a  regular  reader 
of  the  magazine  it  will  have  some  of  my 
time.” 

Isadore  8akB,  President  of  Saks  & 
Company:  ”1  have  gone  over  the  ar¬ 
ticles  you  enclosed  and  find  them  very 
interesting.  As  a  subscriber  to  System 
no  doubt  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
reading  these  articles  from  time  to 
time.” 

Jno.  R.  8impson,  Vice-President 
of  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Company: 
“I  think  it  will  be  very  helpful  to  busi¬ 
ness  men  generally  to  read  in  March  Sys¬ 
tem  a  resume  of  the  opinions  of  leading 
men  on  ‘What’s  Coming  in  Business?’  I 
shall  read  it.” 


Theodore  P.  8honts,  President  of 
the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit 
Company:  “It  is  the  task  of  System  to 
search  out  and  record  the  progress  of  the 
evolution  of  business.  Such  work  is 
worth  doing  and  I  find  it  worth  my  time 
to  follow  System  in  it.  ” 

Edward  D.  Easton,  President  of 
the  Columbia  Grapbophone  Com¬ 
pany:  “I  have  read  System  for  many 
years  and  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  I  have 
never  picked  up  a  single  copy  without 
finding  something  of  real  value  and  help 
in  my  affairs.” 

Hugh  Chalmers,  President  Chal¬ 
mers  Motor  Company:  ”  System  is  one 
of  the  few  magazines  I  take  home  to  read. 
I  rind  helpful  ideas  in  it.  I  think  one  of 
the  reasons  System  is  unusually  success¬ 
ful  is  because  its  articles  are  practical 
and  easily  adaptable  to  everyday  busi¬ 
ness  conditions.” 


Theodore  P.  Shonts 


A  C.  Brown 


mu 
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A.  C.  Brown,  President  of  the  Hamilton-Brown 
Shoe  Company:  “My  father  was  a  business  man  of  the 
old  school  and  probably  would  not  have  given  a  snap  of  his 
finger  for  a  magazine  on  business,  but  we  of  the  younger 
generation  realize  that  many  a  helpful  hint  comes  from  other 
concerns  through  just  such  an  organization  as  yours.  We 
find  System  well  worth  reading.” 

Joseph  Vehon,  President  of  The  Royal  Tailors: 

“Judging  from  advance  proofs  of  ‘What’s  Coming  In  Busi¬ 
ness?’  to  appear  in  March  System,  I  shall  call  this  issue  to  the 
particular  attention  of  every  executive  in  our  organization.” 

Walter  H.  Cottlngham,  President  of  The  Sherwin- 
Williams  Company:  ”1  have  been  a  subscriber  to  System 
since  it  was  first  published,  and  have  received  many  good 
ideas.  Any  business  man  can  use  SYSTEM  to  good  advantage.  ” 


These  men  are  planning 
for  the  future  with  the 
experience  of  thousands 
to  guide  them 

Remarkable  as  has  been  the  past 
success  of  the  merchandising  genius  of 
America,  he  does  not  rely  on  this  alone 
to  fight  the  business  battles  of  to¬ 
morrow. 

And  the  man  who  has  worked  up  to  the  top  of 
a  535,000.000  concern — and  the  man  who  built  a 
nation-wide  industry  in  two  short  years — these 
men,  too,  will  turn  to  March  System  for  new 
ideas,  inspiration,  answers  to  problems,  tested 
experience. 

So  will  E.  W.  Darrell,  the  enterprising  New- 
ten  Grocer — and  so  will  IflljOOO  other  business 
executives  —  large  and  small,  in  all  lines  —  use 
March  System  (just  as  they  do  evpry  issue)  to 
save  their  time  and  multiply  their  dollars. 

Can  you  look  into  the  faces  of  these  men  and  say:  “They 
are  mistaken — I  will  not  trust  their  judgment — I  am  bet  er 
prepared  than  they  to  seize  new  opportunities  and  make 
my  business  grow?” 

Examine  the  big  March  SYSTEM 

After  the  President  of  the  Remington  Typewriter  Company 
had  examined  his  first  copy  of  System,  he  said:  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  prominent  business  men  giving  up  secrets  and 
experiences  worth  great  sums  of  money.”  Ycu,  too,  if  you 
have  not  seen  System  lately,  will  be  surprised  at  the  practical 
and  timely  help  you  will  secure  from  this  March  issue  alone. 

”  What’s  Coming  In  Business?”  is  but  one  of  the  21  startling  articles. 
76  specific  plans,  67  short  cuts  for  getting  more  business  and  re  ducing 
expenses.  The  answer  to  the  very  problem  that  baffles  you  today — 
already  solved  by  pome  other  buttin'  ss  man— may  be  in  March  SYSTEM— 
yours  at  the  turn  of  the  page  and  a  glance  of  the  eye. 

Will  you  deny  your  business  and  yourself  *he  advantage  so  many  other 
men  possess,  when  to  investigate  March  System  means  simply  to  send 
the  attached  coupon  at  our  expense? 

Wabash  Ave.  and 
Madison  St..  Chicago 


A.  W.  Shaw  Company  %*°"&kve- 


No-Risk  Offer 


A.  W.  Shaw  Company, 

Wabash  Ave  and  Madison  St., 

Chicago 

I  want  to  find  out  what’B  in  System— for  me 
—so  send  me  the  big  March  Annual.  I  en¬ 
close  $2  which  will  be  returned  to  me  at  the 
end  of  a  week  if  I  am  not  more  than  pleased; 
otherwise  System  is  to  come  to  my  office 
regularly  for  a  full  year.  K-3-13 
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|  WHY  THE  EUROPEAN  WAR? 

Do  you  know  why  Holland  and  Belgium  were  organized  as  J 
1  neutral  states  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ? 

Do  you  know  how  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  came  to  be  ?  1 
I  liese  questions  and  500,000  others  are  answered  in  the  new  his-  B 
§§  tory,  written  for  the  modern  busy  men—  S 

j  THE  LODGE  HISTORY  OF  NATIONS  | 

“  The  story  of  each  nation  in  a  single  volume  like  the  biography  of  a  man' ’ 

To-day,  while  every  edition  of  the  newspapers  is  centering  your  interest  B 
1  on  Europe,  you  can  begin  to  master— in  a  few  pleasant  moments  each  evening  1 
m  —the  whole  stirring  history  of  the  great  European  nations. 

A  year  from  to-day  you  will  really  know  those  nations — their  past  struggles,  B 
§|  their  geography,  their  resources  and  strength. 

|  .  Now,  while  your  interest  is  stirred,  is  the  time  to  acquire  that  knowledge  of  1 

U  history  which  is  the  surest  mark  of  a  really  well-read  man.  Now  is  the  time  1 
U  to  cultivate  in  your  children  that  love  of  historical  study  that  helps  to  success.  1 

J  """""\U\\U\U\U\\H\\\\\\U\\\\\VVUH\\\m\\\\\\\\\\»\l\\\\\\\\\\\\\f  g  __ 

\  P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  Col.  3-is-i6  \  JtTCC  DOORl^t 

^  416  W.  13th  St.,  New  York  \ 

S  Please  send  me  my  copy  of  the  booklet  describing  \  About  the 

\  the  Lodse  Historf of  Nations  and  ful1  information,  j  Lodge  History  of  Nations  I 

§  is  yours  for  the  asking.  | 

I  '  j  Mail  Us  the  Coupon  TO-DAY 
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that  you  love  some  one  else?”  she 
asked  hoarsely. 

He  paused  very  briefly. 

“No,”  he  said,  “no,  Barbara.  I  think 
1  am  not  capable  of  love  as  you  gauge 
it.  I  am  capable  of  friendship  or  of 
passion,  and  at  my  best  I  am  capable 
of  a  mingling  of  both.  But  I  don’t  love 
any  other  woman.” 

BARBARA  felt  a  wild  throb  of  relief, 
followed  first  by  incredulity  and 
then  by  sinking  shame.  He  did  not  love 
Helen,  but  he  had  wanted  Helen  to 
belong  to  him,  too.  She  had  been  com¬ 
peting  with  Helen  even  during  her 
brief  marriage.  He  had  been  incapa¬ 
ble  of  even  a  short  loyalty- — and  still 
Barbara  wanted  him. 

“Do  you  still  care  more  for  me  than 
for  anyone  else?  Tell  me  the  truth,” 
she  pleaded. 

“Yes,  Barbara,”  he  said  readily. 
“But  if  only  you  knew  how  little  I 
am  capable — ” 

Barbara’s  sense  of  relief  grew,  and 
with  it  a  kind  of  cold,  hard  deter¬ 
mination  to  fight  for  her  rights.  She 
pushed  down  her  pain  and  summoned 
all  her  energies  in  a  struggle  to  win 
him  back.  She  moved  toward  him, 
arms  outstretched,  her  face  luring,  her 
voice  like  a  dove’s. 

“Leonard,”  she  murmured,  “few  men 
really  know  what  love  is.  I’ve  learned 
that  it’s  women  who  give  and  men  who 
receive,  perhaps.  But  I’m  happy  in 
just  loving  you.  And  even  if  I’ve  not 
been  able  to  fill  your  life,  I’ve  given 
you  golden  hours.  And  I  can  give  you 
more — yet  more.  You  don’t  know  yet 
the  powers  that  are  in  me — what  I  can 
yield  you.” 

She  put  her  arms  about  his  neck ;  she 
clung  to  him  with  an  abandon  she  had 
never  shown  before. 

“Isn’t  it  better,”  she  crooned,  “to 
make  the  most  of  such  love  as  mine 
even  if  it  isn’t  to  be  permanent?  I’m 
not  asking  anything  except  that  we 
seize  the  present  while  it  is  still  ours — 
and,  my  beloved,  it  is  still  ours.  I’m 
yours  and  you’re  mine  still!” 

His  arms  tightened  about  her.  He 
had  not  seen  her  for  a  week;  he  was 
ashamed  and  pitiful,  and  the  best  that 
was  in  him,  after  all,  belonged  to  her. 

“Give  me  your  lips,  Barbara,”  he 
said  hoarsely.  “I’m  not  fit  to  tie  your 
little  shoes.” 

Long  afterward  Barbara  opened  her 
eyes.  She  had  not  slept;  a  fever  of 
wakefulness  was  upon  her.  For  the 
moment  she  had  conquered,  yes;  but  it 
was  a  cheap,  fleeting  victory,  and  she 
hated  it.  She  lived  over  the  hours  with 
loathing — no,  no,  she  would  try  to  hold 
him,  she  should  fight  for  her  rights,  but 
never  again  in  that  way.  He  should 
have  the  truth;  let  him  hate  her  for  it 
if  he  must — surely  the  hate  would  pass 
— but  never  again  should  their  lives  be 
built  in  lies  or  on  suppressions. 

Hare  was  breathing  evenly,  but  she 
felt  that  he,  too,  was  awake.  After 
a  time  he  rose  softly  and  went  into  the 
living  room.  She  could  hear  him;  he 
was  dressing;  he  would  go  away.  She 
joined  him,  her  face  pale  and  pinched 
in  the  merciless  full  light  he  had 
turned  on. 

“What  is  it,  Leonard?”  she  cried. 
“You’re  going  back  to  Pasadena?” 

“Yes,”  he  said  abruptly.  “Barbara, 
it  won’t  do!  What  is  the  use?  We’d 
just  have  other  scenes  like  this  and 
other  brief  reconciliations,  but  the  end 
would  be  the  same.” 

THAT  was  characteristic  of  him,  she 
reflected.  She  remembered  that  when 
she  was  leaving  him  in  the  summer 
she  had  begged  him  to  ride  with  her 
just  to  the  next  station,  and  he  had 
refused,  saying  that  the  parting  must 
come  soon  in  any  case.  When  he  saw 
the  end  he  wanted  to  take  a  short 
cut  to  it.  Barbara  sat  down  and  mo¬ 
tioned  him  to  his  accustomed  chair. 

“Let  us  talk  first,”  she  said.  “We 
can’t  come  to  any  end  by  indirection. 
Do  you  realize  that  we  have  been  mar¬ 
ried  scarcely  three  months?  Have  you 
given  us  a  fair  chance?” 

“Oh,  Barbara,”  he  said  mournfully, 
“I  wronged  you  to  marry  you  at  ail. 
My  little  passion  for  you  was  all  but 
spent  in  our  days  of  sweethearting.  It 
was  like  grasping  at  a  straw  to  propose 
this  marriage,  but  I  wanted  the  hope — ” 
“And  these  few  weeks  have  made  me 
no  dearer?” 

“In  one  way,  yes;  in  another,  no.  I 
feel  like  a  cad  to  tell  you  so,”  he  said. 
“I  feel  more  that  you  have  a  right  in 
me — a  right  to  my  service  and  loyalty 
as  a  friend.  But  I  don’t  want  to  be 
bound  to  you  or  to  any  woman.” 

Barbara  drooped  her  head.  He  had 


Canoeing — 

The  National  Fad 

If  you  like  short  vacation  trips  and  camping, 
buy  an  “Old  Town  Canoe !”  It’s  as  portable 
as  a  heavy  suit-case,  as  swift  as  a  rumor, 
and  can  nose  its  way  into  almost  any  shal¬ 
low  spot  or  difficult  corner. 

If  you’re  athletic,  buy  an  “OldTown Canoe,” 
for  canoeing  gives  you  all  the  exercise  of 
boating,  besides  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
scenery  y9u’re  coming  to  rather  than  what 
you’ve  missed.  Canoeing  is  becoming  a 
national  fad  because  the 


each  year  opens  new  worlds  of  delight  to 
red-blooded  men  and  women.  Buoyant, 
steady  and  graceful  in  outline.  4000  ready 
—  all  low-priced.  Send  for  catalog  and 
name  of  dealer  in  your  town. 

OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO. 

443  MiddleSt.,  OldTown,  Maine,  U.S.  A. 

Men  can  rent  canoes  at  lake  or  river 
resorts  at  a  good  profit.  Plenty  of 
rich  locations— little  capital  required. 

Write  for  particulars. 
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Every  Married  Couple 


Special  Offer 

The  regular  price  is 
$3.00.  In  order  to 
introduce  this  work 
into  as  many  neigh¬ 
borhoods  a 8  possible 
we  will,  for  a  limited 
time,  send  one  copy 
only  to  any  reader  of 
this  Magazine,  post¬ 
paid,  upon  receipt 
of  $2.00. 


and  all  who  contemplate  marriage 

Should  Own 

this  complete  informative  book 

“The  Science  of  a 
New  Life” 

By  JOHN  COWAN,  M.D. 

Endorsed  and  recommended  by  fore¬ 
most  medical  and  religious  critics 
throughout  the  U.  S.  Unfolds  the 
secrets  of  married  happiness, so  often 
revealed  too  late  1  No  book  like  it 
lo  be  had  at  the  price.  We  can 
only  give  a  few  of  the  chapter  sub¬ 
jects  here  as  this  book  is  not  meant 
for  children.  (Agents  wanted): 

Marriage  and  Its  Advantages.  Age  at  Which 
to  Marry,  law  of  Choice.  Love  Analysed. 
Qualities  One  Should  Avoid  in  Choosing.  An¬ 
atomy  of  Reproduction.  Amatireness  :  Con¬ 
tinence.  Children.  Genius. 

Conception.  Pregnancy.  Confinement! 
TWILIGHT  SLEEP.  Nursing.  How  a  Happy 
Married  Life  is  Secured. 

Descriptive  circular  giving  full 
and  complete  table  of  contents 
mailed  FREE. 


J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Co.,  LW 


.50  SPECIAL!  GenuineDiamond 

- Ring,  Value  $75, 

14K  Mounting,  Credit  < 

terms,  $5  down,  $4.50  a  month,  “qjr  Ce«y 

Lowest  prices,  greatest  time-payment  offer  we ^ — jTfirill# 
believe  in  U.  S.  on  all  famous  Alfred  Ware  Guar-  . 
anteed  Diamond  Rings,  All  Styles.  Bril 
liant,  perfect-cut  diamonds.  Money  baek  80  J 
days  if  wanted.  Sensation! 

17  Jewel  ELGIN.  $12.50/ 

Regular  118  value.  Guaranleed  Elgin  Move-1 
ment — 25-year  Case.  Engraving  4  HEP  .  \ 

G'-eat  watch  bargain.  FREE  Catalog--- 
4  pages  —  astounding  jew-fiery,  silverware 
■argaine  on  FREE  TRIAL.  Address: 

*  lfred  Ware  Company,  Dept.  220,  St  Louis,  Mo. N 
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Satis  faction 

That’s  what  you  get  from  the 

GEMr 

Damaskeen^ 

U  BLADES 

7  Blades  for  35c. 

A  blade  of  even  tempered  steel, 
with  a  keen,  smooth  edge  this 
with  a  good  soap  and  warm 
water  makes  a  delightful  shave. 

The  GEM  is  a  world  wide  won¬ 
der.  It  gives  a  clean,  quick,  com¬ 
fortable  shave  to  millions  of  men 
every  day — are  you  one  of  them  ? 

GEM  CUTLERY  CO.,  Inc. ,  NEW  YORK 

Canadian  Branch:  591  St. Catherine  St. ,W.,Montreal 


Complete 
outfit  with 
7  blades  In 
handsome 
case. 


20  miles 
from  home 


a  stone — just  a 
small  one— my  tire  blew 
out  like  a  toy  balloon.  I 
found  tbe  fabric  was 
flimsy,  couldn’t  help 
jt  give  way.  A  cheap  tire  comes  as  close  to 
Deing  worthless  as  anything  you  can  buy.” 

wiimjc 

Bicyde<@>Tires 

*  (Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. ) 

You  can  depend  upon  Vitalic  Tires  to  five  you 
more  miles — less  trouble — than  you’ve  ever  had  before. 

Notice  how  long  the  first 
air  pumped  into  VitalicTires 
lasts.  That’s  because  the 
inner  tube  is  of  extra-thick, 
pure  rubber;  the  air  can’t 
seep  out.  Two  plies  of 
motorcycle  fabric  made  of 
triply  twisted  thread  and  a 
Vitalic  rubber  tread  make 
them  as  tough  as  an  ele¬ 
phant’s  hide. 

Continental  Rubber  Works 
810  Liberty  Street,  Erie,  Pa. 


simply  worn  out  his  interest  more 
quickly  than  most  men  do.  But  there 
had  been  no  spiritual  growth,  no  real 

union.  „  .  .  , 

“Oh,  Barbara,  my  dearest,  he  cried, 
pained,  when  he  saw  her  head  fall.  “It 
isn’t  because  I  haven’t  wanted  to  love 

you.”  T 

“What  do  you  propose,  Leonard: 
she  asked  steadily. 

“I  want  to  be  free,  Barbara.  I — it 
would  be  better  for  you  to  get  a  divorce 
for  desertion.  That  could  not  be  till 
after  a  year — ” 

She  put  her  hands  before  her  eyes. 
“Come  back  here  next  year  and  teach 
in  Annie  Bestor’s  school,  knowing  that 
you  were  here — that  I  mustn’t  see  you ! 
How  could  I  do  that,  Leonard,  when 
my  life’s  been  just  you,  when  I’ve  noth¬ 
ing  but  you  to  think  about  here — ” 

“If  it  would  be  easier  for  you  to  go 
away  and  let  me  get  the  divorce—” 

“Oh,”  cried  Barbara,  “it’s  never  been 
a  marriage.” 

“Barbara,  it  hasn’t  come  about  be¬ 
cause  I  haven’t  wanted  to  love  you,” 
he  repeated.  “Every  day  since  we  were 
married  you've  been  in  my  thoughts 
and  in  my  heart.” 

Barbara  folded  her  hands  and  looked 
at  him  with  the  eyes  of  an  outraged 
wife.  “In  your  heart  every  day!’  she 
cried  fiercely.  “Was  I  in  your  heart 
night  before  last  when  you  had  your 
arms  about  Helen  Farley?” 

He  stiffened.  Then  he  asked  her,  as 
he  had  once  before:  “Have  you  been 
spying  on  me,  Barbara?” 

“Not  consciously,”  she  cried  with  ris¬ 
ing  passion.  “But  when  I  was  half 
frantic  because  for  a  week  you  had  left 
me,  I  went  to  Pasadena  just  to  look  at 
your  house,  just  to  look  at  your  haunts. 

It  was  so  cruel  to  leave  me — I  am  your 

wife — ”  . 

She  burst  into  tears.  He  waited  coldly 
until  her  hard  sobbing  had  subsided. 

“You  hadn’t  quite  finished  your  ac¬ 
count,  I  think,”  he  said. 

“I  went  to  Mrs.  Farley’s  house;  I 
was  going  in,  but  I— I  simply  wondered 
if  you  were  there.  And  then  I  saw 
and  I  heard.” 

He  said  nothing.  Barbara  had  half 
hoped  for  some  explanation. 

“Aren’t  you  going  to  say  anything? 
she  cried  wildly.  “I  am  your  wife  and 
you  have  been  unfaithful  to  me ! 

“But  what  is  there  to  say  since  you 
know  it?”  he  asked. 

“At  least  you  owe  me  some  kind  of 
explanation.” 

“Yes,  I  do,”  he  said  slowly,  and  i 
owe  Helen  loyalty,  too.  Do  you  remem¬ 
ber  that  I  told  you  that  once  or  twice 
in  the  mountains  I  had  thought  myself 
in  love?” 

“Once  was  when  you  proposed  to 
some  girl — ” 

HARE  set  his  jaw  at  an  ugly  angle. 

“Once  was  when  I  proposed,”  he 
assented.  “The  other  time  was  even  be¬ 
fore  that,  when  I  thought  I  loved  Helen. 

1  told  you  how  good  she’s  always  been. 
That  summer — I  learned  she  loved  me, 
too,  but  she  couldn’t — she  didn’t — ” 

“I  see,”  Barbara  said  hysterically, 
“and  there  was  no  chance  of  a  secret 
marriage.”  He  frowned. 

“You  make  it  hard  for  me  to  go  on 
when  I  think  of  all  I  owe  to  Mrs.  Far¬ 
ley.  She’s  done  more  for  me  than  any 
woman.  Her  life  hasn’t  been  happy,  but 
she’s  always  been  so  brave  and  sweet — ” 
“Leonard,”  Barbara  said  intensely, 
“you  may  not  realize  it,  but  I  am  suf¬ 
fering  unspeakably  from  jealousy,  from 
hurt  love — ” 

“I  wish  we  needn’t  have  spoken  of 
her,”  he  muttered.  “I  can’t  make  you 
understand,  I  am  afraid,  Barbara.  If 
I  had  really  loved  you,  it  couldn’t  have 
happened,  of  course.  But  of  late  weeks 
she  has  seemed  to  be  more  dependent 
on  me — she  has  made  me  feel  that  if  it 
were  all  to  do  over — ” 

“But,  Leonard,”  she  sobbed,  “when 
you  were  married  to  me — ” 

“That’s  what  I  can’t  make  you  see,” 
he  interrupted.  “It  was  because  I  was 
bound  to  you  without  loving  you,  and 
a  love  was  offered  that  was  free  and 
that  I  had  once  wanted —  Say  that 
I  was  base,  if  you  will;  I  cannot  speak 
more  plainly  than  I  have  without  hurt¬ 
ing  and  insulting  you  more  than  I 
have.” 

“And  showing  yourself  to  be — de¬ 
graded,”  Barbara  said  in  a  tone  of  in¬ 
finite  sadness. 

“I  have  no  defense.” 

“Leonard,  you  know  that  you  have 
been  disloyal  to  her  as  well  as  to  me.  Do 
you  dream  that  she  would  have- — yielded 
if  she  had  known  I  was  your  wife?” 

He  remembered  the  perfumed  twi¬ 
light  when,  night  after  night,  he  had 


Get  Rid  of  the  Muss  and  Dirt  of  Plastering 

Get  rid  of  the  expense  of  redecorating— the  uncleanliness 
of  germ-laden  wall  paper.  Use  Upson  Board  it  makes  crack- 
I  proof,  durable  and  artistic  walls  and  ceilings. 

Any  carpenter  or  handy  man  can  easily,  quickly  and 
pensively  apply  Upson  Board  over  old  plaster  or  to  the  studd¬ 
ing  in  new  buildings  instead  of  plaster. 

Upson  Board  can  be  finished  in  soft,  dainty  tints  or  rich, 
velvety  shades  to  make  attractive,  cheerful  interiors.  The 
panels  can  be  made  inconspicuous  or  harmoniously  contrastive. 
Refuse  inferior  imitations.  Be  sure  to  get 


UPSON 

PROCESSED 

board 


UPSON 

PROCESSED 

BOARD 


It  possesses  every  good  quality  of  other 
boards  and  five  vitally  important,  exclusive 
features  of  its  own. 

Upson  Board  comes  SURFACE  FILLED. 
This  makes  a  priming  coat  unnecessary  and 
saves  at  least  $5.00  per  room. 

The  long,  tough,  pure  wood  fibres  used  in 
making  Upson  Board  are  compressed  under 
tremendous  pressure.  Every  panel  of  Upson 
Board  is  not  only  tough  and  durable  but  has 


so  perfect  a  painting  surface  that  two  coats 
of  paint  will  always  finish  it  often  only 
one.  Soft  boards  "drink”  paint  and  require  ' 

two,  three  and  often  four  coats  in  addi-  ' 
tion  to  the  priming  coat.  ' 

Upson  Board  is  KILN -CURED  to  ' 
minimize  shrinkage  and  expansion.  /  3-1 3—15 
Upson  Board  is  thoroughly  / 

WATER  -  PROOFED.  Ordinary  y  The 
leaks  have  little  or  no  effect  '  Upson  Co., 

upon  it.  /  A 1.  Upson  Pt., 


Lockport.N.Y 


If  there  is  no  dealer  in  your  town,  we  will  make  it  easy  for  you  to  Send  me  painted 

buy  direct  from  us. 

Send  coupon  today  for  painted  sample  of  Upson  Board  and  Booklet,  '  ing  booklet— “All 

/  Through  the  House  with 
y  Upson  Board.”  2c  stamp 
*  enclosed.  I  am  interested 
n  using  Upson  Board  for 


THE  UPSON  COMPANY 

FIBRE  BOARD  AUTHORITIES  ,  / 

11  UPSON  POINT  LOCKPORT.  N.Yj  / 

Thoughtful  dealers  will  find  it  profitable  to  get  in  touch  with  us,  / 

The  Upson  sales  policy  is  permanent,  fair  and  square ,  ✓ 

It  protects  the  jobber  and  dealer .  ^  Name 

Took  FOR  THE  TRU  E  BLUE  CENTER  Addres9 


Valuable  Scientific  Works 
At  Trifling  Cost 

The  United  States  Government  pays  the  bill 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  employs  thousands 
of  scientists,  who  are  engaged  the  year  round  in  making  re¬ 
searches  and  investigations  in  agriculture,  geology,  mining, 
electricity,  physics,  zoology,  chemistry,  astronomy,  engineer¬ 
ing,  aviation,  preventive  medicine,  forestry,  irrigation,  cook¬ 
ing,  biology,  animal  industry,  entomology ,  and  political  science. 

The  results  of  these  investigations  are  constantly  reduced 
to  print  and  sold  at  prices  covering  only  paper  and  printing,  no 
charge  being  made  for  the  services  of  the  statesmen  and  scien¬ 
tists.  The  documents  even  have  the  freedom  of  the  mails. 

In  addition,  there  are  also  publications  on  geography  and 
explorations  (including  Antarctic  explorations),  antiquities, 
archaeology,  ethnology,  anthropology,  and  American  history 
and  biography. 

Lists  of  publications  on  any  THREE  of  these  subjects  will 
be  sent  to  all  who  will  write  to  Collier’s  Washington  Bureau. 

Our  service  is  entirely  without  charge. 

Collier’s  Washington  Bureau  Washington.  D.  C. 

Please  send  me  lists  on  the  THREE  following  subjects: 


Name . 

Street  address 
City  and  State 
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\cflure  the  cigarette  that  would  ju^t  hit  the  spot 
with  you !  Imagine  its  appetizing  ta^te,  with  body 
enough  to  satisfy,  yet  MILD,  so  you  could  smoke 
all  ol  them  you  wanted.  Why,  you’ve  described 
FATIMAS  exactly.  No  wonder  three  out  of  four 
men  prefer  FATIMAS  w+t  a/  /* 

nmr  n 


ijavor  of 
FATIMA 


THE  TURKISH  BLEND 


Sags 


Here  is  a  Wonderful  Free 
Booklet  About  Your 
Children’s  Reading 

It  was  printed  to  give  away.  There  is 
a  copy  for  every  Collier  reader  who  has 
children,  absolutely  free. 

It  contains  the  advice  of  the  greatest 
teachers  in  America  about  your  chil¬ 
dren’s  reading — priceless  counsel  for 
fathers  and  mothers  who  care.  It  tells 
the  fascinating  storv  of’ 

The  846  Junior  Classics 

selected  by  noted  educators  and  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Win.  Allen  Neilson,  Professor 
of  English  at  Harvard  University. 

Out  of  all  the  stories  and  essays  and  poems  in  the 
world,  846  have  been  chosen  by  famous  educators. 

They  are  just  the  846  that  are  best  adapted  to  form 
character ,  make  school  work  easier,  insure  success. 

How  these  846  Junior  Classics  were  chosen, 
what  they  are,  and  how  you  may  have 
them  for  your  boy  or  girl  is  all  told  in 
this  wonderful  free  booklet. 


This  reproduction  of  Maxfield  Par¬ 
rish's  famous  painting  is  reproduced 
in  colors  in  the  free  booklet. 


This  is  the  FREE  Booklet 


For  your  children’s  sake,  send  for  this  free 
booklet.  “It  was  worth  $100  to  me,’’  one 
mother  writes.  Yet  it  is  free — given  away — an 
it  will  be  sent  to  you  by  mail  with  no  obligati 
Merely  clip  the  coupon. 


somehow  found  himself  with  Helen, 
scarcely  realizing  whether  he  was  there 
at  his  initiative  or  hers. 

“It  would  sound  stupid  if  I  told  you 
I  forgot  you — forgot  I  was  married,” 
he  said.  “Barbara,  you  can’t  fully 
analyze  and  you  can  never  fully  explain 
such  a  situation — ” 

“Oh,  I  understand  now,”  Barbara 
cried  in  a  passion  of  jealousy.  “She 
came  here;  she  saw  your  photographs; 
she  felt  that  in  some  way  or  other  you 
and  I  belonged  to  each  other.  She  set 
out  to  get  you  for  herself  fully  in  the 
one  way  that  was  left  her.” 

HE  looked  at  her  significantly,  and 
again  Barbara  put  her  hands  before 
her  eyes.  Had  she  not,  in  consenting 
to  the  secret  marriage,  done  much  as 
Helen  had?  Both  had  played  for  a 
worthless  stake — only  not  worthless  to 
them. 

In  a  flash  of  insight  she  saw  that  in 
the  end  both  would  lose. 

“I  despise  you,  but  I  can’t  help  loving 
you,”  she  said. 

“Barbara,  time  will  help  you,”  he 
said  with  an  unconscious  fatuousness 
that  maddened  her.  “The  time  will 
come  when  you  will  love  some  one  who 
is  more  worthy  of  your  riches  of  tem¬ 
perament  than  I  am.” 

“How  I  hate  myself,”  she  went  on. 
He  did  not  understand  quite. 
“Neither  of  us  can  help  what  we  are 
like  nor  what  life  has  done  for  us,” 
he  said. 

Barbara  sat  looking  at  him ;  the  gray 
dawn  crept  in,  and  Hare  snapped  off 
the  lights. 

“I  must  go,”  he  said. 

“Leonard,”  she  cried  dully,  “I  can’t 
free  you;  I  can’t.  I  know  that  I  could 
sue  you  for — but  I  wouldn’t  hurt  Helen 
Farley.  I’m  sorry  for  her,  as  I  should 
be  sorry  for  any  woman  who  loved  you. 
I — just  can’t  let  you  go!” 

Again  his  jaw  made  the  ugly  angle 
that  hurt  and  terrified  her. 

“Remember  our  bargain,”  he  said. 
“It  was  to  be  a  trial  marriage  only. 
You  must  play  fair.” 

“Oh,  play  fair!”  she  cried  passion¬ 
ately.  “Did  you  play  fair  with  me 
when  you  proposed?” 

“As  fair  as  you  did,”  he  said  in  a 
bitter  voice.  “At  the  bottom  of  your 
mind,  Barbara,  you  knew  quite  well 
what  the  whole  thing  meant.” 

Outside  she  heard  the  milk  wagons 
clinking  down  the  street — the  herald  of 
the  busy  life  of  the  day.  The  acrid 
smell  of  kitchen  smoke  wafted  to  her 
nostrils;  somewhere  in  the  building  a 
baby  began  to  cry.  She  looked  about 
her  incredulously.  Could  her  life  have 
come  to  this!  She  and  Leonard  were 
quarreling  in  a  sordid  way,  and  only  a 
few  hours  ago  there  had  been  vows — 
embraces — 

“I  can’t  understand,”  she  murmured. 
Hare  found  his  hat. 

“This  is  good-by,  Barbara,”  he  said. 
“It  can’t  go  on;  I  want  my  freedom. 
When  you  are  able  to  talk  reasonably 
about  it,  send  for  me.” 

He  went  out,  closing  the  door  softly 
after  him.  She  heard  his  footsteps  re¬ 
ceding  down  the  staircase.  He  was 
gone. 

She  felt  faint  and  ill.  She  re¬ 
membered  that  she  had  had  almost 
nothing  to  eat  the  day  before  and  that 
it  was  Monday  morning,  and  soon  a 
room  full  of  schoolgirls  would  be  wait¬ 
ing  for  her.  She  would  meet  them; 
she  would  not  fail  Annie  Bestor,  the 
one  person  in  California  who  had 
shown  her  unselfish  kindness. 

She  dressed  and  went  to  the  nearest 
restaurant  for  breakfast.  She  ate  me¬ 
chanically  and  took  her  way  mechan¬ 
ically  to  the  school.  She  did  her  work 
adequately,  all  the  time  feeling  as  if 
it  were  some  one  else  who  was  going 
through  the  motions.  Annie  Bestor  she 
avoided;  that  kindly  friend’s  percep¬ 
tions  were  too  keen.  Barbara  was 
again  numb,  but  she  felt  as  if  suffer¬ 
ing  were  waiting  on  the  threshold, 
ready  to  seize  her.  It  was  not  till  she 
was  back  in  her  room  at  night  that 
pain  had  its  way  with  her. 

DAY  after  day  Barbara  struggled. 

Pride  and  shame  urged  her  to  give 
Hare  his  freedom.  What  though  she 
did  not  believe  in  divorce,  what  though 
the  bond  of  marriage  was  to  her  a 
thing  sacred,  unbreakable;  he  was 
right,  she  had  abandoned  her  right  to 
take  that  ground.  Her  love  made  her 
seek  for  all  sorts  of  specious  excuses. 
If  only  Leonard  had  allowed  them  more 
time!  If  only  Leonard  would  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  marriage  and  live  openly,  as 
they  should,  with  the  sanction  of  soci¬ 
ety!  And  constantly  a  little  sane  voice 


'T'ORD  owners  can  now  buy 
1  complete  Gray  &  Davis 
electric  lamp  equipment  at  the 
following  prices: — 

Ford  “ Special ”  Lamps 

Headlights  (single  bulb)  per  pair  $5. 00 
Headlights  (double  bulb)perpair  6.00 
Tail  light,  separate  1.00 

All  3  lamps  (with  single  bulb)  6. 00 
All  3  lamps  (with  double  bulb)  7.00 

Lamps  are  attractive  in  design,  strong 
and  sturdy.  Reflectors  silver  plated. 
Double  bulbs  (with  dimming  feature) 
conform  with  city  ordinances. 

How  to  Buy 

Your  dealer  has  these  lamps,  or  can 
order  them  for  you.  Or — you  may 
order  direct  from  us,  sending  postal 
note,  money  order,  express  check  or 
certified  personal  check.  Add  $1  for 
carriage  charges  to  any  point  west  of 
the  Mississippi  or  in  Canada. 

No  delivery  charges  elsewhere. 

DEALERS :  Write  For  Our 
Proposition  and  Terms 

GRAY  &  DAVIS,  Inc. 

Boston,  Mass. 


Your  Ideal  of  a  Slimmer  School 

Northwestern  University 


A  beautiful  campus  on  the  wooded  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan,  a  few  miles  from  Chicago.  Great  gym¬ 
nasium,  new  dormitories,  special  recreation  features. 
Liberal  Arts — Courses  adapted  for  teachers  and  for  those 
needing  additional  college  credit.  Languages,  Education, 
History,  Literature,  Sciences,  Philosophy. 

School  of  Music— Peter  C.  Lutkin,  Dean.  Seventy-two 
hours  of  class  instruction  in  Piano-teaching  methods,  Har¬ 
mony,  Musical  .Analysis  and  History  of  Music,  for  $95.  Also 
opportunity  for  expert  private  instruction  in  piano,  violin, 
voice  or  organ. 

School  of  Oratory — A  Professional  School  for  Study  in 
Expression,  Physical  Training,  Debate,  Public  Speaking.  Oral 
English,  Cnildren’s  Literature,  Story  Telling,  Pri  ate  instruc¬ 
tion.  Graduates  prepared  for  teaching  and  public  platform. 
June  21  to  July  31,  1915. 

For  Book  of  Courses  and  Views ,  write 

C.  S.  MARSH,  1220  University  Hall,  Evanston,  III. 


EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER 

free  trial  on  this  finest  of  bicycles— the ts Ranger We 
will  ship  it  to  you  on  approval,  freight  prepaid ,  without  a 
cent  deposit  in  advance.  This  offer  is  absolutely  genuine. 

WRiTF  TODA  Y  *or  our  catalog  showing 
VWttM  IK.  I ou?  fulJ  lin0  of  bicydeg  for 

men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  at  prices  never  before 
equaled  for  like  quality.  It  is  a  cyclopedia  of  bicycles, 
sundries  and  useful  bicycle  information.  It's  free. 

TIRES ,  COASTER-BRAKE  rear  wheels,  inner 
tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  equipment  and  parts  for  all 
bicycles  at  half  usual  prices.  A  limited  number  of 
second  hand  bicycles  taken  in  trade  will  be  closed  out  at 
once,  at  $3  to  $8  each. 

RIDER  AGENTS  wanted  in  each  town  to  ride  and 
exhibit  a  sample  1915  model  Ranger  furnished  by  us. 

If  Costs  You  Nothing  to  learn  what  we  offer 
you  and  how  we  can  do  it.  You  will  be  astonished  and 
convinced.  Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  until 
you  get  our  catalog  and  new  special  offers.  Write  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  F-54,  CHICAGO,  ILL 
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Four  Ways  a 
Pipe  Smoker 
Found  Solace 

“When  I  was  a  child,"  said  the  man  with 
fifteen  pipes,  “1  used  to  run  to  my  mother  for 

sympathy  and  solace.  ...  x 

“A  few  years  later  and  1  found  that  comfort 
and  sympathy  came  from  my  dumb  friends.  I 
sat  in  the  horse  manger  with  my  very  own  dog 
in  my  arms  and  found  peace  and  good  will. 

“Then  followed  the  period  when  feminine 
companionship  soothed  unrest  and  smoothed 
out  all  difficulties.  But  along  came  a  third 
party  and— since  that  I' ve  sought  communion 
with  nature  and  1  find  solace  there. 

“I  mean  my  Edgeworth — the  finest  Burley 

that  grows  ,  .  ,, 

“Come  fill  your  pipe  from  that  tin,  or  roll 

a  smoke— as  you  choose. 

If  you  happen  not  to  know  some  wise,  pru¬ 
dent  smoker  like  this  man  with  fifteen  pipes, 
then  fill  yourpipefrom 
our  sample  package  of 
Edgeworth  Ready- 
Rubbed.  We  will  send 
you  this  package  if  you 
will  furnish  us  your 
name  and  address  to¬ 
gether  with  the  name 
of  your  tobacconist. 

The  retail  price  of 
Edgewotth  Ready- 
Rubbed  is  10c  for 
pocket  size  tin,  50c  for 
large  tin,  $1  00  for 
humidor  tin.  Edge- 
worth  Plug  Slice  is  15c, 
25c,  50c  and  $1.00.  It 
is  on  sale  practically  everywhere.  Mailed  pre¬ 
paid  where  no  dealer  can  supply. 

Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  is  easy  to  roll 
into  a  tight,  round  cigarette.  In  a  cigarette 
it  is  slighty  milder  than  in  a  pipe  and  the 
flavor  of  an  Edgeworth  cigarette  is  refresh¬ 
ingly  different. 

If  you  will  accept  our  proffer  of  the  tree 
package,  write  to  Larus  &  Brother  Co.,  3 
South  21st  Street,  Richmond,  Va.  This  firm 
was  established  in  1877,  and  besides  Edge- 
worth  makes  several  other  brands  of  smoking 
tobacco,  including  the  well-known  Qboid— 
granulated  plug —a  great  favorite  with  smokers 
for  many  years. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants — If  your 
Jobber  cannot  supply  Edgeworth,  Larus  & 
Bro  Co.  will  gladly  send  you  a  one  or  two 
dozen  (10c  size)  carton  by  prepaid  parcel  post 
at  same  price  you  would  pay  jobber. 


GOLF 

Season  will  soon  open 
and  unless  you  have 
done  some  practicing 
•with  the 

TEE-BALL 

it  will  take  you  a  long 
time  to  get  in  form. 
The  TEE-BALL  can  be 
used  in  and  out  of 
doors.  Golf  players  the 
country  over  use  it 
because  by  revealing 
error  of  stance  and 
stroke  it  routs  the  ills 
of  golf  and  makes  bet¬ 
terment  of  play  and 
reduction  of  score. 

The  TEE-BALL  is  a  resili¬ 
ent  fabric  fastened  to  6teel 
plates  attached  firmly  to  n 
heavy  board.  Can  be  placed 
anywhere  and  used  where  one 
has  space  enough  to  swing  a 
stick.  Write  today.  Price 
$1  each,  cash  with  order. 


whispered  to  Barbara  that  no  man  can 
be  forced  to  love  a  woman,  that  no  man 
can  be  held  even  formally  against  his 
will,  that  once  a  man’s  love  is  dead,  no 
power  under  the  skies  can  rekindle  it. 
But  she  refused  to  hear  the  voice;  her 
dreadful  emotional  tenacity  made  her 
believe  that  there  must  be  some  way 
yet  of  winning  her  husband. 

He  did  not  return  and  he  sent  no 
word.  After  a  few  days  she  wrote 
film  qn  imploring  letter,  begging  him 
to  come  to  her.  He  replied  briefly  that 
there  was  no  use  in  coming,  tor  that 
his  resolution  had  not  changed  and 
would  not.  Upon  reading  his  letter  she 

telephoned  him;  his  secretary  answered 
and  presently  said  that  Dr.  Hare  was 
in  but  was  too  busy  to  talk  to  Mrs. 

Rhodes.  , _ 

Barbara  sent  a  message  asking  when 
he  would  call  her  up,  and  the  reply  was 
returned  that  he  would  call  upon  her  in 
a  day  or  two. 

Two  days  passed  and  he  did  not 
come.  Then  she  wrote  him  that  she 
was  desperate,  that  she  must  see  him, 
and  that  if  he  did  not  come  to  her 
she  would  go  to  his  house.  As  Barbara 
Hare  penned  the  words,  Barbara  Lang¬ 
worthy  stood  by,  watching  in  scorn 

and  pity.  ,  „  „  „ 

“If  only  I  fall  low  enough,  poor  Bar¬ 
bara  Hare  sighed,  “perhaps  I  can  begin 
to  climb  up  once  more  to  dignity  and 
self-respect.” 

THE  next  afternoon  he  called.  He 
kept  his  car  before  the  door,  and 
he  entered  her  rooms  in  a  tentative 

She  stood  by  the  mantel,  sick  and 
white,  her  hands  trembling  as  she  sup- 
ported  herself  by  them.  Hares  heait 
contracted  as  he  looked  at  her. 

“Barbara,  this  can’t  go  on,.  he  said 
harshly.  “I’m  sorry  for  you  with  all  my 
heart  and  I  hate  myself  for  what  I  ve 
done  to  you.  But  I’ve  got  to  live  with 
myself  and  I  can’t  live  with  you.  We 
have  to  make  an  adjustment  somehow. 
I’ve  got  to  have  my  freedom.” 

“I  had  to  send  for  you,”  Barbara 
whispered.  “I  had  to  see  you  again. 

“Poor  Barbara,”  Hare  said,  don  t 
think  I’m  not  sorry!  Don’t  think 
I’ve  forgotten  what  your  father  did 
for  me — all  you’ve  given  me.  Id 
rather  have  hurt  anyone  in  the  world 

than  you.”  . ,  _  „ 

“Except  yourself,”  she  said  dully. 
“Except  myself,”  he  agreed.  I  ve 
come  to  tell  you,  Barbara,”  he  added, 
“that  I  am  going  away  for  a  while. 
“Going  away?”  she  faltered. 

“It  will  be  better  for  us  both.  Being 
a  doctor,  I  know  how  a  woman  s  "feel- 
ings  run.  If  I’m  within  ten  miles  of 
you,  you  will  feel  that  you  must  see  me. 
If  I’m  hundreds  of  miles  away  you 
can’t  You’ll  cure  more  quickly  for 
knowing  I’m  out  of  your  life  in  space 
as  well  as — in  other  ways. 

“Going  away— but  where? 

“Mr.  Streeter  is  ill  again,  as  you 
know.  I’m  going  to  take  him  up  in 

the  foothills.”  ,  . 

“But  I  should  think  he  d  want  a 
nurse,”  she  said,  falling  into  their  old 
habit  of  discussion. 


Power  of  Will 

Why  is  this  man  master?  He  is  unarmed.  The 
lion  has  the  physical  strength  to  tear  him  to 

shreds _ his  mouth  is  watering,  yet  he  daresnot.  He 

is  cowed _ cowed  by  the  man’s  POWER  OF  WILL. 


F.  A.  KINGSLEY.  116  Dryden  Bldg..  Flint.  Mich. 


Buys  This  Visible 

Oliver  Typewriter 

Nothing  Down— Free  Trial.  Lese 
'  than  Agents’  Prices.  Shipped  on 
approval.  If  you  want  to  keep  it, 

,  send  us  $4  a  month.  Send  for  fa¬ 
mous  FREE  typewriter  book,  lells 
how  to  save  $48.00.  Write  today. 
typewriters  distributing  syndicate 
166-8B  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago  (27  ) 
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Many  earn  Big  Money  ev.rv  "erk  demonsWating  our 
1916  Model  Steel  Automatic  Handi-Tool. 
Lilting  and  Pulling  Jack,  Wire  Stretcher,  Splicer  and 
Mender,  Post  and  Slump  Puller,  Tire  Tightener,  Cable 
Maker,  Press,  Vise,  Hoist,  Wrench,  etc.  Operates  ail  o- 

matioally.  Has  power  ot  40  men  Guaranteed  tor'de 
Spare  time  or  permanent  work.  Demonsti  aior 
loaned.  Credit  given.  Write  for  factory  agency  otjei. 

CHAS.  E.  BENEF1EL  CO.,  356-C  Industrial  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  lnd. 

WE  BUY 
OUR 

STUDENTS’ 

_ _  _  „  DRAWINGS 

■ - -  All  Branches  of  Art  Taught  BY  MAILor  Local 

Classes.  Write  tor  illustrated  book  let,  terms  and  list  of  suimessful  pupds. 

ASSOCIATED  ART  STUDIOS,  2126  Flatiron  Bldg.,  N  Y. 

Slack  VULCAN  INK  PENCILS  short 

^$1.00 

iii  ,  _ r  Postpaid 

Only  Perfect  Non-Leakable  Ink  Pencil  at  a  moderate  price. 

Agents  Wanted.  J.  R.  ULLltU  II  &  CO.,  23  Thames  St„  New  to.  h 

UNIVERSAL  BOOK-MAKING 

means  making  books  of  all  papers  worth  saving.  TryH-Ynunnn 
get  surprising  results.  Write  Webster,  Bo*  316,  Newark,  N.  J 
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Law  of  Great  Thinking. 

The  Four  Factors  on  which 
it  depends. 

How  to  develop  analytical 
power. 

How  tothinkc,all  around” 
any  subject. 

Howto  throw  the  mind  in¬ 
to  deli  berate,  controlled, 

productive  thinking. 

DetaileddirectionsforPen- 

fectMindConcentration. 

How  to  acquire  the  power 
ofCousecutiveThinki  ug. 
Reasoning,  Analysis. 

How  to  acquire  the  skill  of 
Creative  Writing. 

How  to  guard  against  er¬ 
rors  in  Thought. 

How  to  drive  from  the  mind 
all  unwelcome  thoughts. 
How  to  follow  any  line  of 
thought  with  keen,  con¬ 
centrated  Power. 

How  to  develop  Reasoning 
Power. 

How  to  Handle  the  Mind 
in  Creative  Thinking, 
j  The  secret  of  Building 
I  Mind  Power. 

Howthe  Willis  madetoact. 
How  to  test  your  Will. 

How  a  Strong  Will  is  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Body. 

What  creates  Human 
Power. 

The  Six  Principles  of  Will 
training. 

Definite  Methods  for  de¬ 
veloping  Will. 

The-  NINETY-NINE 
METHODS  for  using 
Will-Power  in  the  Con¬ 
duct  of  Life. 

Seven  principles  of  drill  in 
Mental,  Physical,  Per¬ 
sonal  power. 

FIFTY-ONE  MAXIMS  for 
applied  power  of  Percep¬ 
tion,  Memory,  Imagina¬ 
tion,  Self-Analysis,  Con¬ 
trol. 

How  to  develop  a  strong, 
keen  gaze. 

How  to  concentrate  the 
eye  upon  what  is  before 
you— object,  person, 
printed  page,  work. 

How  to  become  aware  of 
Nerve  Action. 

How  to  keep  the  body  well- 
poised. 

How  to  open  the  Mind  a  nd 
Body  for  reception  of  in¬ 
coming  power. 
HowtoexercisetheNerves. 

How  to  throw  off  Worry- 

How  to  overcome  the  tyr¬ 
anny  of  the  Nervous 
system. 

How  to  secure  steady 

nerves. 

How  to  maintain  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Factors  of  Health, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
Complete  list  of  contents 
would  nearly  fill  this  page. 


Anyone  Can  Have  an  Indomitable  Will 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  Will  can  be  trained 
into  wonderful  power-like  memory,  or  like  any 
one  of  the  senses-iy  intelligent  exercise  and  use. 
The  trouble  with  almost  everyone  is  that  they  do 
not  use  their  wills.  Thev  carry  out  other  people  s 
wills,  or  drift  along  with  circumstances.  If  you 
held  your  arm  in  a  sling  for  two  years,  the  muscles 
would  become  powerless  to  lift  a  feather.  T  hat  is 
exactly  what  happens,  in  most  people,  to  the  fac¬ 
ulty  we  call  “will-power.”  Because  we  never  use 
the  Will,  we  finally  become  unable  to  use  it.  v\  e 
degenerate  into  beings  alittle  more  than  slaves  un¬ 
happy.  discontented,  envious,  hoping  blindly  that 
“some  day”  without  any  effort-we  will  attain 
what  we  most  want  in  life.  Power  of  Will,  by 
Frank  Channing  Haddock,  Ph.D.,  M.  S . .  is  a 
scientific  course  in  Will-Training  which  has  helped 
over  50,000  people.  This  great  work  provides  a 
thorough  course  in  Will-Training,  consisting  of  zo 
lessons.  It  reveals  the  secrets  as  to  how  great 
men  train  their  wills  into  wonderful  power. 

For  Master-Men 

Master-Men  like  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey;  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Parker;  Wu  Ting  Fang,  ex-U.  S. 
Chinese  Ambassador;  Lieutenant-Governor  Me- 
Kelvie  of  Nebraska;  General  Manager  Christe- 
sonof  Wells-Fargo  Express  Co  ;  Asst.  1  ostmaster- 
General  Britt;  Ernest  Knaebel,  Ass  t.-Att  y  Gen  1 
of  the  U.  S.;  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  now  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Art  Metal  Const.  Co.-and  literally  thousands 
of  other  men  of  action  and  ambition  like  them- 
read,  use  and  praise  “Power  of  W  ill. 

Its  readers  talk  of  it  as  of  a  Bible.  It  has  made  de¬ 
cisive  men  of  action  out  of  the  most  miserable 
“down-and-outs.”  It  has  cured  victims  of  drink 
and  other  vices.  It  has  made  big  men  T 

showing  them  how  to  use  their  brains  better.  It  is 
a  goad  to  old  and  young  alike.  It  has  re-awakened 
ambition  in  men  and  women  who  have  been  tur"«“ 
from  their  life  purposes,  and  shown  its  students  now 
to  carry  forward  their  ambitions  to  consummation. 

Is  YOUR  Will  Dormant? 

Loot  back  upon  your  life.  Once  upon  a  time,  no  J«iRy™ 
weaved  great  dreams  of  what  you  were  going  to  make  of .yourself. 
Are  they  accomplished  now  ?  Why  are  they  not  accomplished  i 
In  it  not  because  you  lacked  a  strong,  powerful,  dominating, 
inflexible  W  ILL  ?  You  allowed  others  to  control  and  In¬ 
fluence  you  to  their  ends,  instead  of  controlling  others 
yourself.  You  let  insignificant  daily  incidents  everlast¬ 
ingly  turn  you  from  your  pui pose.  Gradually— like  so 
many  of  us — you  allowed  this  God-given  faculty  of 
will  to  become  scotched  and  DORMANT  m  you. 

Dr.  Haddock  has  a  message  tor  you— a  real 
message  of  emancipation  from  the  blasting 
hitman  Curse  of  indecision  and  blind  habit  — 
a  message  which  every  man  from  20  to  00 
years  old  should  get. 

Send  No  Money— Examine 
Book  First 

Ti.e  price  of  the  book,  although  it  is  really 
a  complete  course  in  Will-Training,  is 
only  $3.00.  The  publishers  will  gladly 
send  a  copy  free,  for  five  days’  inspec¬ 
tion.  Send  no  money  now.  Merely  mail 
the  coupon  on  the  right,  enclosing  your 
business  card,  or  giving  a  reference.  It 
voa  decide  to  keep  the  book,  send  the 
money.  If  not,  mail  the  book  back. 

'Lear  out  and  fill  in  the  coupon  now, 
before  you  turn  this  page. 


“From  what  I  have  already 
seen  I  believe  I  can  get  $300 
to  $30,000  worth  of  good  out 
of  it.”  C.  D.  Van  Vechten, 
General  Agent  No.  West  Life 
Ins.  Co.,  Cedar  Bap  ids,  Iowa. 
“In  my  judgment  ‘Power  of 
Will’ is  wonderful.*’  Owen 
J.  McCaughey ,  Secretory  of 
Carp.  Securities  Co. ,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 

“Will-Power  is  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  mighty  force.  M  y  first 
week’s  benefit  in  dollars  is 
$900— cost  $3;  prolit  $897.” 

J.  W.  Biestand,  9/6  Tribune 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  UL 

“The  first  thing  I  happened 
upon  when  I  opened  this  book 
was  ‘Some  Diseases  of  the 
Imagination,*  and  I  tell  you 
that  chapter  alone  is  worth 
ten  times  the  price  of  the 
bonk.  I  wish  such  a  volume 
had  come  into  my  possession 
25  years  ago.”  Thos.  OyCon- 
nor,  270  Precita  Ave.,  San 
Francisco. 

“It  is  the  greatest  book  I  ever 
looked  into.  The  testimo¬ 
nials  regarding  it  ere  inade¬ 
quate  as  to  ils  merits.  It  has 
startled  me  already— though 
I  have  read  only  a  few  chap¬ 
ters.”  Bev.  A.  Turkington , 
Blanchesler,  Ohio. 

“If  you  had  all  the  corre¬ 
spondence  courses  on  the 
market  and  if  you  studied 
them  for  ten  years  you  could 
not  succeed  in  mastering  the 
system  discovered  and  laid 
bare  by  this  twentiethcentury 
Genius.”  Wm.  W.  Long, 
Cleburne  Springs,  Ark. 

“I  shall  not  call  this  a  ‘book’ 
—but  a  ‘univeisal  key  to  the 
latent  talents  of  the  human 
mind.’  ”  P.  E.  Basson, Pub¬ 
lic  Accountant ,  Ban- 
over  Bank  Building, 

New  York  City. 

We  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  such,  tes¬ 
timonials  on  file. 


PELTON  PUBLISHING  CO. 

43  Albert  Bldg*  Meriden,  Conn. 


Pelton 
Pub.  Co. 
43  Albert  Bldg. 
Meriden,  Conn. 

Gentlemen :  Please  send 
me  a  copy  of  “Power  of  Will’* 
w  iihout  charge.  I  agree  to  remit 
$3.00  or  rexnail  the  book  in  5  days. 


Address 


FOR  a  moment  he  responded  to  her 

manner.  ,  • 

“He’s  a  pretty  sick  man,  Barbara. 

I  owe  him  a  lot  because  he  made  my 
work  here  possible.”  Then  he  went  on 
with  a  change  of  tone:  “I’d  have  tried 
to  go  with  him  even  if  it  hadn  t  been 
for  our— tragedy.” 

“How  long  shall  you  be  gone ! 

“Besides  everything  else,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “I’m  far  from  well  myself,  it 
hasn’t  been  an  easy  year  for  me  either. 
“How  long  shall  you  be  gone?  she 

repeated.  ,  , 

“A  fortnight — a  month— I  don  t 
know,”  he  said.  “Mr.  Streeter  needs 
me  doubly,  as  Miss  Streeter  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  with  him.  Her  elder  sister 
is  ill,  and  she  will  doubtless  stay  with 

“A  fortnight — a  month !”  she  repeated. 
“Or  even  six  weeks,”  he  said.  “To  be 
frank  with  you,  Barbara,  I  don’t  want 
to  see  you  again.  If  I  can  manage  my 
work  so  as  to  stay  away  till  after  your 
school  term  ends  here,  it  will  be  better 
for  us  both.” 

Barbara  burst  into  wild  weeping. 
“Go,  if  you  will,”  she  said,  “but,  oh, 
Leonard,  try  and  remember  my  arms 
“Barbara,  Barbara,  if  only  I  could 
turn  pity  and  respect  and  admiration 
into  love,”  he  said,  “I  would  do  it  for 

my  own  sake.”  ...  , 

She  sank  to  the  floor ,  still  bitterly  weep¬ 
ing.  When  she  looked  up  he  had  gone. 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 
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STUDY  AT  HOME 
_  BECOME  AN  LL.B. 

V  l  conducting  atunihird  resilient  seliunl  ami  giving  •ame  ln.truc- 
f,y  iaii.  “over  450  cln.s-roow  lectures.  Fncu  ty  ot  over  XU 
’  -  *  ,  | r .  Guarantee  to  prepare  graduates  to  pass  bar  ex- 

audnstion.  Only  law  school  giving  Complete  Course  in  Oratory  and 

astfsast 

iliu-truleil  Prosperin'*.  Special  (Ceeslor  Business  Me.,  and  Bankers. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE  OF  LAW.  454  Advertising  Bldg..  Chicago,  111. 


MARE  BIG  MONEY  Jjg 


selling  our  new  300  candle  power  gasoline 
table  and  hanging  lamp  for  lighting  city 
and  rural  homes,  stores,  halls,  churches.  _ 

WE  LOAN  YOU  SAMPLE 

More  brilliant  and  many  times  cheaper  than  I 
gas  or  electricity.  Guaranteed  five  years. 
Absolutely  safe.  Exclusive  territory. 

SUNSHINE  SAFETY  LAMP  CO.  . 
325  Factory  Bldg, ,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  1 


“Is  it  possible  for  me  to  succeed  and  at  the 
same  time  remain  a  practical  idealist . 

1  000,000  ambitious  young  Americans  are  asking 
themselves  this  burning  question.  It  is  answered 
in  the  experiences  of  the  hero  of  that  great  novel, 

The  Captain  of  His  Soul 

By  HENRY  JAMES  FORMAN 

GERTRUDE  ATHERTON  Says:  .  . 

“As  .he  unfolding  and  development  ol  a  young  man's  spiritual  nature  rt  rs  a  trrnmph. 
“Here  indeed  is  the  true  creative  faculty.” — Chicago  Tribune.  t> 

“A  Uv.  and  vibrant  human  dram,  that  keeps  the  interest  from  cove,  to  cover.  -Book- 

seller.  Newsdealer  and  Stationer.  „cu:r.”—N  Y  Tribune. 

“r  rr ^ 

McBride,  nast  &  co..  31  union  sq.  north,  new  york 
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Drawn  by  Charles  Dana  Gibson 


What  Has  Just  Been  Said ? 


For  the  best  answer  in 
20  words  or  less 


Lift 


e  will  pay  $500 


Special 

Offer 

Enclosed 
find  One  Dol¬ 
lar  (Canadian 
$1.13.  Foreign 
SI  .26).  Send  Life 
for  three  months  to 


Second  Prize  $200 
Third  $100 

Fourth  to  Tenth 

(inclusive)  $10  each 


Open  only  to  new  subscribers;  no  sub¬ 
scriptions  renewed  at  this  rate. 

LIFE ,  31  West  31st  Street,  New  York  R 

One  Year,  $5.00.  (Canadian,  $5.50;  Foreign,  $6.04.) 


The  current  issues  of  Life  — 10 
cents,  all  news-stands  —  contain 
full  information  about  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  contest.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  be  a  subscriber  in 
order  to  compete.  The  contest 
is  open  free  to  everybody. 
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JUST  FIFTEEN 
MINUTES 

_ AT  BEDTIME 

TN  only  those  few  minutes  a  day  it 
s.  is  possible  for  you  to  get  the 

knowledge  of  literature,  the  broad 
culture,  that  every  University  strives 

'mmr  to  give- 

This  is  no  idle  promise.  Dr.  Chas. 
W.  Eliot,  from  his  sixty  years  of 
reading,  study,  and  teaching — forty 
years  as  President  of  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  universities — has  put 
aside  those  few  great  Poems,  Dramas,  Biographies,  Histories,  Works 
of  Travel,  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Religion %that  best  picture  the 
progress  of  the  human  race  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present 
day.  “I  believe  that  the  faithful  and  considerate  reading  of  these  books 
will  give  any  man  the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education,  even  if  he  can 
devote  to  them  but  fifteen  minutes  a  day.” — Eliot. 

What  books  ?  The  answer  is  contained  in  the  free  booklet  mentioned  below; 
it  is  the  most  valuable  booklet  ever  written  for  the  man  who  wants  advice  on 
what  or  how  to  read.  It  contains  the  story  of 

THE  HARVARD  CLASSICS 

The  Famous  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books 

cw  Published  and  sold  only  by  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son 

3-13-15 

One  hundred  thousand  business  men  are  using  the  pleasant,  helpful  reading 

cm  HER  courses  therein  laid  out.  They  are  reading  the  great  histories,  seeing  the  great 

&VoN  \  P'ays-  bearing  the  great  orations,  meeting  the  great  men  of  history. 

4INewYorkSt-  A  FREE  BOOKLET  FOR  YOU 

Without  any  obligation 

whatever  to  mo,piea»e  P^rui  Ve  want,  to  send  you  by  mail  this  “Guide  Booklet  to  Books,” 

me  a  copy  of  the  free  “Guide  absolutely  fl  ee. 

Booklet  to  Books,”  with  the 

story  of  the  Harvard  Classics.  \  It  is  the  most  valuable  little  booklet  of  its  kind  that  has 

ever  been  written.  It  shows  how  to  select  a  library  without 

No  me .  waste  or  worry— just  what  books  are  most  worth  while.  It 

contains  the  advice  of  the  leading  educator  of  his  day  on 

Atjj  what  and  how  to  read. 

—  —  ■  — - 1  No  obligation— merely  clip  the  coupon. 

“Masterpieces  sold  cheaper  than  Fiction9* 


Women  in  the 
Headlines 

By  HARYOT  HOLT  DEY 


BEFORE  THE  WAR 


Women  Take  Men’s  Jobs  A  wav 
Suffragettes  Arrested  Again 
Forcible  Ff.eding  of  Suffragettes 
Suffragettes  Threaten  Parliament 
Suffragettes  Destroy  Works  of  Art 
Club  Women  Have  Hair  Pullino 
Womanhood  Degenerating 
Policemen  Use  Clubs  on  Suffragette 
Woman  Neglects  Child  to  Vote 
Women  to  Blame  for  War  in  Colorado 
The  Great  Feminine  Intrusion 
Unsexed  Women  Demand  Ballot 
Husband  Divorces  Suffragist  Wife 
Hysteria  and  Votes  for  Women 
The  Invasion  of  Petticoat  Government 
Equal  Suffrage  Means  Sex  War 
Suffrage  Wife  Deserts  Her  Home 
Feminist  I’rinciples  Unsound 
Anti-Suffrage  Means  Home  Protection 
Women  Unfit  for  Outside  Work 


DURING  THE  WAR 


Belgian  Women  Play  Big  Part 

Women  Help  Feed  State  Army 
Women  Provide  for  War  Orphans 
Women  Dry  Tears  and  Take  Arms 

France  Calls  Women  to 
Harvest  Crops 

Paris  Women  Must  Take  Men’s  Jobs 
Women  Replace  Men  in  Factories 
Women  Aviators  Serve  as  Scouts 

Women  Serve  as  War  Nurses 
Women  Join  Red  Cross 
Women  Meet  to  Repudiate  War 
Mounted  Corps  of  Women  Nurses 
Women  of  26  Nations  Sue  for  Peace 
Women  Parade  for  Peace 

500  Women  Street  Sweepers 
in  Budapest 

Women  Must  Do  Jury  Duty 

A  Mother  Gives  Her  Six  Sons 
to  the  War 

Women  Have  No  Time  to  Weep 

Women  Serve  on  Police  Force 
Women  Place  Ban  on  Military  Dress 


AFTER  THE  WAR 

(  Eventually  ) 


California  Women  Put  Polite 
in  Politics 

Ella  Flagg  Young  Returns 
Vacation  Money 

Suffrage  Cause  Emerges 
From  Battle  Smoke 

Women  Decide.  Wars  Must  Cease 

Women  Refuse  to  Bear  Sons  for  War 

Women  Patch  up  Poor  Old 
War  Wrecks 

Father-Mother  Government  Endorsed 

All  States  Give  Ballot  to 
Their  Women 

Tammany  Goes  in  for  Suffrage 
Elihu  Root  a  Convert 

Anti-Suffragists  Take  Lessons 
in  Voting 

Great  Britain  Elects  Women 
to  Parliament 

The  Empire  State  Goes  Strong 
for  Suffrage 

The  Kaiser  Withdraws  the  Three  K's 

The  Czar  Commands  Russian 
Women  to  Vote 

4S  Women  Senators  in  Washington 

Women  on  All  Juries  in  the 
United  States 

Women  Abolish  White  Slavery 

New  York  Gets  Mother’s  and 
Children’s  Pensions 

Women  Insist  That  All  Men  Vote 


12  Years 


Blue-jay,  for  12  years,  has  kept 
some  people  free  from  corns. 
Now  nearly  half  the  people  who 
have  corns  end  them  in  this  way. 

They  simply  do  this: 

Apply  Blue-jay  at  night.  It  is 
done  in  a  jiffy,  and  the  pain  ends 
from  that  moment. 

In  two  days  the  corn  is  loosened. 
Then  they  lift  it  out.  There  is  no 
pain,  no  soreness,  and  the  corn  is 
completely  removed. 

Pare  corns  and  they  remain 
ever-present.  Use  old-time  treat¬ 
ments  and  the  corns  don’t  end. 

But  apply  a  Blue-jay  plaster 
and  that  corn  will  leave  you.  If 
it  doesn’t,  apply  one  more,  for 
some  corns  are  stubborn. 

A  million  corns  a  month  go 
that  way.  Let  yours  be  among 
them.  Start  today. 


)iue=jay 

Ends  Corns 


15  and  25  cents — at  Druggists 
Samples  Mailed  Free 

Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York 

Makers  of  Physicians’  Supplies 


POULTRY  & 
GARDEN 


How  One  Pair  of  Pigeons 

Earned  Me  One  Thousand  Dollars 

Read  this  true  and  convincing  story  by 
an  Indiana  man  60  years  old,  showing 
what  can  be  done  with  Plymouth  Rock 
stock  and  Plymouth  Rock  instruction. 

See  it  in  our  big  free  book  for  1915. 

"How  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs.” 

Start  small,  grow  big.  Full  particulars 
and  prices  in  the  1915  free  book.  Write 
for  it  today. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.,  316  Howard  St,  Melrose.  Mass. 


Write  for  1915  offer  on 

CYPHERS  Built  INCUBATORS  ~  ^  r 

8  sizes— $10  and  up.  Ask  for  200- 
page  book,  “Profits  in  Poultry  |lzZ_  ~  ]g 

Keeping.”  Free,  postpaid.  J  u  ■  JTrlE 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 

„  Dept  64 .Buffalo,  N.  Y.  B  (I 

Boston,  New  York ,  Chicago,  Ka nsaS  t|  ■ 

City,  Dallas,  Oakland  ^  B  Standard  Cyphers 


Prairie  State  Portable  Hover 

Here  is  a  qnickly  portable  hover  that  has  made  good 
among  thousands  of  critical  buyers.  Constructed  of  gal¬ 
vanized  steel,  light  in  weight,  heavily  insulated,  p, 
economical  in  oil  consumption.  f*  (17) 

Adapted  to  any  brooder  house.  ^ 

A  complete  equipment  at  low  cost. 

Built  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  a 
dependable  —  practical  brooder. 

Prioe  $8.60.  Write  for  Catalog.  • 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co. 

127  MAIN  STREET.  HOMER  CITY.  PA. 

GREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

land  calendar  ol  pure  bred  poultry ;  70  varieties  illustrated  and 
!1  ,Cr‘^ld,'  n2tn‘'  co,ors-  A  e-ide  io  poultry 

of  fac,s  .  f°w  pnccs  on  !,ock  »nd  cee*  lor  hatch, 
ine-  Incubators  and  brooders.  22  years  in  business.  You 
need  this  noted  boot.  Send  10c  for  it— today. 

B.  H.  GRE1DER  a  n  »  Box  13,  RHEEMS,  PA. 

Money  Making  Poultry 

Our  specialty.  Leading  varieties  pure 
bred  chickens,  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese.  Prize 
winners.  Best  stock  and  eggs.  Lowest  prices. 

SHOEMAKER’S  POULTRY 

BOOK  AND  ALMANAC  FOR  1915 

Over  200  pages  ;  with  many  colored  plates  of 
fowl 8  true  to  life;  tells  about  chickens,  incubators, 
poultry  houses,  etc.  Price  16c.  Money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  C.  C.  Shoemaker,  Box  90G,  Freeport,  III. 


Aide  digestion,  makes 
shells,  makes  eggs, 
makes  feathers,  makes 


0  makes  feathers,  n 

6trengtu.  Send  for  prices  stnd  free  valuable  booklet.  Write  to-day. 

TheOhlo Marble  Co.,  fll  9.  Cleveland  St.,  Piqua,  Ohio 


Negro  Minstrel  Wig  50c,  Burnt  Cork  25c,  Red 

,  f°r  Lips  15c;  Imitation  Diamond  Stud  or  Ring, 
.  25c;  Entire  Outfit,  $1.00.  Send  three  2c  stamps 
l  ;?r,  C0mP^et6  catalog  of  Wigs,  Plays  and 
V  Make-Up  Material;  also  Art  of  Making  Up. 
B.  TRADEMOBB  CO.  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


models  portray 
better  than  ever  the 
characteristic  elegance 
and  dignity  of  The  Flors- 
heim  Shoe.  Now  shown 
by  the  Florsheim  dealer. 

A  Style  for  Every  Taste 

$5  to  $10 

Look  for  Name  in  Shoe 


Spring  Fever? 

The  April  ALL  OUTDOORS  will 
be  good  for  you.  A  special  cruising 
number.  Canoe  or  boat.  Maps  to 
aid  you.  Pictures  to  lead  you. 

Fishing  ? 

Sure.  Especially  for  trout.  Tackle 
and  equipment.  How  and  where. 
Bully  pictures  and  lots  of  them. 

Out-of-doors  in  Spring 

Is  the  keynote  of  April.  If  you  do/ 
anything  out-of-doors  you  will  like! 
ALL  OUTDOORS. 

Any  newsdealer  15  cents  but  it  will  bt 
better  to  use  coupon. 


COLLIER’S  FOR  MAKCH  l 

Margarita  Trench 

( Continued  from  page  9) 

“Are  you  Cinderella?”  Hardie  de¬ 
manded  indulgently. 

Upon  which  and  with  a  rending 
sharpness  his  door  bell  rang,  not  once, 
but  twice.  “Just  a  minute,”  said  Hardie. 

“Startled  you,  didn’t  it?  Too  bad. 

You’re  really  white.  Sit  down  while  1 
see  who  it  is — I’m  looking  for  a  wire 
this  morning. 

But  it  was  not  a  wire. 

“Mr.  Hardie’s  office?”  said  the  rather 
ruddy,  elderly  gentleman  whom  the 
opening  of  the  door  disclosed — “I  was 
to  meet  my  wife  here — Mrs.  Yates. 

He  held  his  hat  and  stick  in  one  hand 
and  fingered  a  gray  mustache  with  the 
other.  “Some  mistake,  I  think,  sir,” 
said  Hardie  curtly. 

But  it  was  Margarita  Trench  coming 
forward,  tugging  at  one  little  gray 
glove,  who  cut  the  knot. 

“Here  I  am,  Robert,”  she  said  con¬ 
strainedly. 

“Good!”  said  Mr.  Yates. 

“Won’t  you  come  in?”  asked  Hardie 
after  one  staring  moment — “I  didn’t 
quite  get  the  name  at  first.” 

Mr.  Yates  came  in.  He  had  the  air 
of  being  accustomed  to  come  in  with¬ 
out  question.  He  was  beyond  any  doubt 
a  gentleman,  and  that  fifty  summers 
had  burned  certain  of  the  numbered 
hairs  from  his  brow  was  likely  no 
choice  of  his.  His  garments  betrayed 
an  exclusive  tailor  and  spoke  in  well- 
bred  whispers  of  much  money.  As  for 
Mr.  Yates  himself,  he  regarded  his 
wife  with  friendly  warmth,  Hardie  with 
dignified  interest,  and  the  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue  office  with  well-bred  curiosity,  as 
who  should  say:  “So!  These  are  the 
diggings  of  Genius!” 

MARGARITA  TRENCH  broke  a 
silence  slightly  awkward. 

“I  think  Mr.  Hardie  and  I  have  fin¬ 
ished — Robert — and — it’s  after  twelve.” 

Mr.  Yates  stood  up  again. 

“Whenever  you’re  ready,  my  dear. 

Robbins  is  waiting  with  the  car  down¬ 
stairs.  You  found  her  little  story  inter¬ 
esting — Mr.  Hardie?” 

Hardie  looked  at  Margarita  Trench, 
who  turned  away  her  eyes  and  moved 
to  the  door.  “Rather  more  than  inter¬ 
esting — her  little  story — ”  he  conceded 
dryly.  Hardie  was  only  thirty  then, 
and  young  enough  still  to  savor  the  full 
sensation  of  a  wound. 

“She  knew  what  she  was  writing 
about  those  days,”  said  Mr.  Yates  with 
a  wise  shake  of  the  head.  He  added  be- 
nignantly :  “Ah,  well ! — we  have  changed 
all  that — haven’t  we,  Margarita?” 

“That  story,”  said  Margarita  Trench, 

“was  written  and  sold  four  years  ago. 

They  kept  it  all  that  time.”  She  lifted 
a  queerly  appealing  look,  but  Hardie 
stared  over  and  beyond  her,  grimly. 

Mr.  Yates,  with  certain  accustomed 
courtesies,  made  his  farewells  and  passed 
out  through  the  doorway.  Margarita 
Trench  followed  him.  At  the  last, 
though,  she  turned  swiftly  and  stood 
for  one  moment  upon  the  threshold,  her 
cheeks  burning,  her  eyes  dark  and 
hungry.  “I  wish,”  she  said  passion¬ 
ately,  “that  I  had  needed  your  money.” 

Then  she  shut  the  door  behind  her 
and  was  gone. 
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“Extradited 
from  Bohemia” 

Poor  little  letter!  When  Hoskins  got  it, 
he  set  right  out  for  New  York  City  as  fast 
as  he  could  go  and — when  he  got  there 
—But  it’s  all  told  better  by  O.  Henry  in 
one  more  of  his  wonderful  stories.  274 
of  them — about  war  and  love  and 
people — are  yours  at  a  little  price  if 
send  the  coupon  at  once. 


yo 
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Collier’s 

The  National  Weekly 


iff*  0.  HENRY 

O.  Henry  has  made  another  record.  Up  to 
the  dav  this  page  goes  to  press  1,200,000  vol¬ 
umes  have  been  sold— 1,200,000  volumes  all 
over  the  world — over  a  million  in  the  United 
States  alone.  So  big  is  O.  Henry’s  power— 
that  these  books  have  piled  up  set  on  set — 
volume  on  volume  —  reaching  steadily  and 
quickly  far  above  the  sale  of  any  other  short 
stories  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Will  you  let  this  man  with  his  power  for  laughter  and  tears 
take  his  treasure  to  others  and  not  to  you?  Will  you  let  this 
chance  go  and  later  pay  a  big  price  for  the  set?  Or  will  you 
send  this  coupon  now  and  join  the  millions  who  have  wept 
and  laughed  and  felt  better  for  the  reading  of  these  warm, 
kindly,  jovous,  tragic  pages  of  life?  Will  you  send  this  cou¬ 
pon  now  and  be  one  of  the  thousands  who  get  the  books  at 
half  price  and  little  payments?  Send  only  the  coupon  today 
without  money.  Make  up  your  mind  after  you  get  the  books. 

Kipling  Given  Away 

Not  only  do  you  get 
“O.  Henry,”  but  you 
get  free  6  volumes 
of  Kipling — the  best 
he  wrote  —  Kipling 
who  knew  the  Brit¬ 
ish  soldier  as  no  one 
ever  did  or  will  again. 
“Tommy  Atkins” 
dying  today  in 


18  Volumes  Vivid 
with  Life 

12  volumes  of  O.  Henry. 
274  stories— one  long  novel, 
in  dark  green  cloth,  illus¬ 
trated,  gold  top,  gold  backs. 

6  volumes  of  Kipling,  169 
stories,  poems  and  a  long 
novel.  Bound  in  red  cloth 
and  gold  tops,  gold  backs. 
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ALL  OUTDOORS,  Inc.  cohUi: 

145  West  36th  St.,  New  York 

Send  me  ALL  OUTDOORS  for  si 
months  on  trial.  50  cents  is  enclosec 
($1.00  for  a  year.) 
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Address 


P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON,  Incorporated, 

Ptiblishers 

416  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York  City 
Robert  J.  Collier,  President 
E.  C.  Patterson,  Vice  President  and  General 
Manager 

J.  G.  Jarrett,  Treasurer 
Charles  E.  Miner,  Secretary 
A.  C.  G.  Hammesfahr,  Manager  Advertising 
Department 


Entered  as  second-class  matter  February  16, 
1905.  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  New 
York,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 
1879.  Copyright  1915  by  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son, 
Incorporated.  Registered  at  Stationers’  Hall. 
London,  England,  and  copyright  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  British  Possessions,  including 
Canada.  LONDON :  5  Henrietta  St„  Covent 
Garden,  W.  C.  TORONTO,  ONTARIO :  6-8 
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the  trenches.  1  he 
Taking  of  Lungtungpen,  when  the  British  sol¬ 
diers  fought  naked  as  they  were  born,  gives  a  hint 
of  what  they  may  do  today  with  a  few  clothes  on, 
and  “Gunga  Din”  recalls  the  deathless  heroism  / 
of  plain  men  in  battle.  Now  is  the  time  to  / 
read  Kipling.  Kipling  above  all  knows  the  / 
soldier  —  understands  the  lust  of  battle.  /  review 
French  or  German,  Austrian  or  Hindu  /  reviews 
or  British — these  stories  of  war  and  /  30  Irving  Place 
love  are  true  of  all  men  regardless  /  Ncw  York 

.  ~  •  Send  me  on  approval, 

of  nation  or  Hag.  /  charges  paio  by  yon, 

/O.  Henry’s  works  in  12 
volumes,  gold  tops.  Also 

The  Two  Sets  F ree  '  81 « 

*  •  /  books  I  will  remit  $1  per  month 

A  I  for  15  mouths  for  the  O.  Henry 

Oil  jrVUUI  U  V  ClI  /  set  only  and  retain  the  Kipling 

*  /•/  set  without  charge.  Otherwise  I 

/  will,  within  ten  days,  return  both 
y  sets  at  your  expense. 


We  pay  all  charges  both  ways.  If  you  don  t  like 
the  books  send  them  back  at  our  expense.  Other- 
wise  3  cents  a  day  pays  for  them.  Send  the 
coupon  today  for  the  Kipling  free.  Send  the  / 
coupon  today  for  O.  Henry  at  half  price—  / 
don’t  wait  and  be  too  late.  Send  today.  /  Addrea. . 

/ 

/  Occupation... 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO. 


30  Irving  Place 


NEW  YORK  /  This  beautiful  threc-auartcr  loallier  edition  of  o.  Vtj 
m.TT  1  UlllV  '  costa  only  a  few  cent'  ■mre  a  volume  and  b- 
'  favorite  binding.  F* 

W?  abov>-  to  $1  r.n  - 


To  the  Saxon  owner,  America  becomes  in  a  new 
sense  the  “sweet  land  of  liberty.”  The  region 
just  beyond  the  hills”  or  the  show  places  of  the 
continent  are  alike  within  your  reach. 

You  can  go  anywhere  you  want,  in  your  daily 
business  rounds  or  out  on  pleasure  tours,  in  this 
sturdy,  willing  car.  No  roads  are  too  rough  and 
rugged  for  it;  no  mountain  climb  too  difficult. 


Saxons  Prove  Reliable 
in  Daily  Use 

Thousands  of  Saxons,  all  over  the 
land,  are  proving  their  wonderful  tour¬ 
ing  ability,  as  well  as  their  all  ’round 
daily  utility.  Saxon  was  the  first  car 
to  cross  the  country  from  ocean  to 
ocean  on  one  continuous  trip  over  the 
Lincoln  Highway.  It  traveled  the  en¬ 
tire  3389  miles  in  30  days,  averaging 
about  30  miles  to  a  gallon  of  gasoline. 

Letters  from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  tell  of  the  stylish  Saxon’s  never-fail¬ 
ing  and  economical  performance. 

Mrs.  Ray.  M.  Mackey  of  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  writes:  “My  Saxon  is 
very  easy  on  tires  and  gasoline.  It  has 
the  power  to  climb  hills  on  country 
roads  and  to  get  in  and  out  of  traffic  on 
crowded  streets  without  difficulty.  I 
like  its  neat  and  up-to-date  appearance.” 

Two  Saxon  owners,  G.  W.  and  J. 
W.  Logan  recently  drove  from  their 


home  city.  Tiffin,  Ohio,  to  Los  Angeles, 
California,  over  every  possible  condition 
of  road — at  a  total  cost  for  car  operation 
of  $38.60. 

Ideal  Car  for  Every  Day 
Motoring  Needs 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Parenteau  of  Pittsburg 
says:  “I  have  driven  my  Saxon  about 
5,500  miles  and  have  found  it  ideal  for 
country  driving  as  well  as  city  use — at 
an  exceedingly  small  upkeep.  On  a 
recent  trip  from  Pittsburg  to  Monon- 
gahela,  we  took  the  wrong  road,  cover¬ 
ing  a  route  where  no  automobile  had 
ever  gone  before.  So  we  feel  quite 
proud  of  our  Saxon.” 

W.  P.  Hensley  of  the  Calumet  & 
Hecla  Mining  Company,  Calumet, 
Mich.,  writes:  I  use  my  Saxon  in  my 
work  and  for  pleasure  trips,  too.  It 
climbs  the  hills  that  some  of  the  big  cars 
simply  can’t  negotiate.  And  it  has  cost 
me  so  far  sixteen  cents  a  day  to  run  it 


and  I  have  averaged  over  30  miles  per 
gallon  of  gasoline.  My  wife  and  I 
expect  to  drive  out  to  the  Panama-Paci¬ 
fic  Exposition  in  it  next  summer.” 

Wonderful  Saxon  Motor 
Wins  This  Owner 

Dr.  E.  J.  Marsh  of  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
gives  this  testimony:  ‘‘I  have  driven  my 
Saxon  nearly  3,000  miles.  There  isn’t 
a  prettier  working  engine  in  the  world.” 

Saxons  are  popular  with  lninisters. 
Note  this  from  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Bush, 
Eliot  City,  Md.:  My  car  has  given 
perfect  satisfaction.  Made  a  perfect 
trip  to  Indiana  and  return.” 

From  Paul  E.  Reiff,  Saxon  owner 
in  New  Cumberland,  Pa.,  comes  this 
evidence:  “The  car  does  the  work  to 
my  entire  satisfaction  and  can  climb 
hills  on  high  gear  that  lots  of  machines 
are  obliged  to  take  on  second.” 

Travel  Independence 
Now  Within  Your  Reach 

The  two-passenger  Saxon — priced 
at  $395 — brings  motoring  within  the 
reach  of  everyone. 

Saxon  is  a  big  car  for  the  price — 
wide  and  roomy  enough  for  two  large 
people  to  sit  in  perfect  comfort.  It  is 
sturdily  built,  smooth  riding  with  light 


Saxon  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 


ut  powerful  and  flexible  motor.  Owing 
>  its  superior  design  it  is  light  in  weight 
the  modern  idea  in  automobiles — 
^at’s  why  it  is  so  economical  to  run. 
(•cause  it  contains  good  materials  and 
strongly  constructed,  it  has  plenty  of 
rength  to  stand  the  hardest  work; 
will  go  the  pace  for  years. 


he  1915  Saxon  has  many  im- 

Dvements  which  make  it  even  more 
sirable  than  before.  Saxon  is  the 
< dan  car — distinctive,  graceful.  It 
a  car  you’ll  be  proud  of.  It  is  thor- 
Jghly  up  to  the  minute  in  every  detail, 
lectric  lights  and  starter,  specially 
jilt  for  the  Saxon,  furnished  when 
bsired,  as  extra  equipment. 

5axon  Days,”  our  interesting 
agazine,  contains  more  proof  of  Saxon 
Iperiority  in  construction  and  perform- 
ice.  We  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy 
ion  request.  Saxon  dealers  are  every- 
iere — get  in  touch  with  one  located 
arest  you  or  write  us  for  his  name, 
jldress  Dept.  E. 


♦axon  “Six”  $785 


S  is  a  big,  handsome  five-passenger 
-of  exceptional  value.  It  is  fully 
lipped,  including  Gray  and  Davis 
ilel/tric  starting  and  lighting  system, 
tnij  has  features  usually  found  only  in 
tans  of  much  higher  prices.  112-inch 
whjeelbase,  roomy,  comfortable 
streamline  body,  cantilever  springs, 
B2x;3!  2”  tires,  demountable  rims,  one- 
man  top,  speedometer.  You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  see  this  modern  car  before 
placing  an  order. 
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